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Ths  Living  Temtlb;  or  a  designed  Improve- 
meiit  of  that  Notion,  That  a  Good  Man  is  the  Tem- 
ple of  God. 

Pabt  I.  Concerning  G'hI's  Existence,  and  his  Con- 
▼ersableness  with  Man.  Against  Atheism,  or 
the  Epicurean  Deism. 

Chap.  I.  This  notion  common.  Authorities  need- 
less. Insi^ificant  with  the  atheistical,  who 
have  made  it  more  necessary  to  defend  religion, 
and  a  temple  in  general,  than  this,  or  that. 
Better  defended  against  them  by  practice  and 
use,  than  argnment,  whereof  they  are  incapable. 
Often  disputes  of  its  principles  not  necessary  to 
the  practice  of  religion.  Some  consideration  of 
those  supposed  in  the  general  notion  of  a  temple, 
pertinent  (however)  to  this  discourse 

Chip.  II.  I.  The  two  more  principal  grounds 
which  a  temple  supposes.  First,  The  existence 
of  Gkxi.  Secondly,  His  conversableness  with 
men  :  both  argued  iVom  common  consent.  Doubt- 
ful if  the  first  were  ever  whollv  denied  in  former 
days.  The  second  also  implied,  F\rstj  Jo  the 
known  general  practice  of  some  or  other  religion. 
Evidenced,  Seeandlf^  In  that  some,  no  strangers 
to  the  world,  have  thought  it  the  difference  of 
man.  II.  The  immodesty  and  rashness  of  the 
persons  from  whom  any  opposition  can  be  ex- 
pected. III.  These  two  grounds,  namely,  the 
existence  of  God,  and  his  conversableness  with 
men,  proposed  to  be  more  strictly  considered 
apart.  And,  FIRST,  The  existence  of  God, 
where  the  noiiim  of  God  is  assigned.  The  parts 
whereof  are  proposed  to  be  evinced  severally  of 
some  existent  being.  I^rst,  Eternity.  SecorCUy^ 
Self-origination.  Thirdly  ^  Independency.  F'ourtk- 
ly.  Necessity  of  existence.  FyUUy^  Self-activity. 
(The  impossibilitv  that  this  world  should  be 
this  necessary  self-active  being.  The  incon- 
sistency of  necessary  alterable  matter,  more 
largely  deduced  in  a  marginal  digression.) 
SisUhly.  Life.  Stoeniklfj  Vast  and  mighty  power. 
A  corollary 

Chip.  III.  Wisdom  asserted  to  belong  to  this 
Being.  The  production  of  this  world  bv  a 
mighty  agent  destitute  of  wisdom  impossible. 
On  consideration  of  1.  What  would  be  adverse 
to  this  production.  2.  What  would  be  wanting ; 
some  effects  to  which  a  designing  cause  will,  on 
all  hands,  be  confessed  necessar]^,  having  mani- 
fest characters  of  skill  and  design  upon  them. 
Absurd  here  to  except  the  works  of  nature : 
wherein  at  least  equal  characters  of  wisdom  and 
desi^  are  to  be  seen,  as  in  any  the  most  confess- 
ed pieces  of  art,  instanced  in  the  frame  and  mo- 
tion of  heavenly  bodies.  A  mean  unphilosophical 
temper,  to  be  more  taken  with  novelties,  than 
common  things  of  greater  importance.  Further 
instance,  in  the  composition  of  the  bodies  of 
animals.  Two  contrary  causes  of  men's  not 
acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  their  Maker 
herein.  Progress  is  made  from  the  consideration 
of  the  parts  and  f^ame,  to  the  powers  and  func- 
tions, of  terrestrial  creatures.  Growth,  nutrition, 
propagation  of  kind.  Spontaneous  motion,  sen- 
tation.  The  pretence  considered,  that  the  bodies 


of  animals  are  machines.  1.  How  improbable  it 
is.  2.  How  little  to  the  purpose.  The  powers  of 
the  human  soul.  It  appears,  notwithstanding 
thenif  it  had  a  cause ;  by  Mem,  a  wise  and  iotell^ 
gent  cause.  It  is  not  matter.  That  not  capable 
of  reason.  Thev  not  here  reflected  on  who  think 
reasonable  souls  made  of  refined  matter,  by  the 
Creator.  Not  being  matter,  nor  arising  from 
thence,  it  must  have  a  cause  that  is  intelligent. 
Goodness  belonging  to  this  Being I4 

Chap.  IV.  Generally  all  supposable  perfection 
asserted  of  this  Being ;  where,  rirtt^  A  being 
absolntelv  perfect  is  endeavoured  to  bf  evinced 
from  the  (already  proved)  necessary  bei  ig;which 
is  shown  to  import,  in  the  general,  the  utmost 
fulness  of  bein^.  Also  divers  things  in  particular 
that  tend  to  evince  that  general.  As  that  it  is  at 
the  remotest  distance  from  no  being.  Most  pure- 
ly actual.  Most  abstracted  being.  The  produc- 
tive and  conserving  cause  o(  all  things  else.  Un- 
diminishable.  Incapable  of  addition.  Secondly, 
Hence  is  more  expressly  deduced.  The  infinite- 
ness  of  this  being.  An  inquiry  whether  it  be 
possible  the  creature  can  be  actuallv  infinite  1 
Difficulties  concerning  the  absolute  fulness  and 
infiniteness  of  God  considered.  3.  The  oneliness 
of  this  being.  The  trinity  not  thereby  excluded.      30 

Chap.  V.  Demands  in  reference  to  what  hath  been 
hitherto  discoursed,  with  some  reasonings  there- 
upon :  1.  Is  it  possible  that,  upon  supposition  of 
this  being^s  existence,  it  may  be,  m  any  way 
suitable  to  our  present  state,  mad«>  known  to  us 
that  it  doth  exist  1  Proved,  1.  That  it  may.  3. 
That,  since  any*  other  fit  way  that  can  be  thought 
on  is  as  much  liable  to  exception  as  that  we  have 
already,  this  must  be,  therefore,  sufficient.  Strong 
impressions.  Glorious  apparitions.  Terrible 
voices.  Surprising  transformations.  If  these  are 
necessary,  is  it  needful  they  be  universal  7  fre- 
quent 1  If  not,  more  rare  things  of  this  sort  not 
wanting.  3.  Demand.  Can  subjects,  remote  from 
their  prince,  sufficiently  be  assured  of  his  exist- 
ence 7  3.  Demand.  Can  we  be  sure  there  are 
men  on  earth  1 37 

Chap.  VI.  What  is  intended  by  God's  convers.n- 
bleness  with  men,  considered  only  as  fundamen- 
tal and  presupposed  to  a  temple.  An  account  of 
the  Epicurean  deity.  Its  existence  impossible 
any  way  to  be  proved,  if  it  did  exist,  rfor  can 
be  affirmed  to  any  good  intent.  That  such  a  be- 
ing is  not  Gkni.  Tnat  the  absolute  perfection 
{)roved  of  God  represents  him  a  fit  object  of  re- 
igion.  From  thence  more  particularly  deduced 
to  this  purpose.  His  omnisciency,  omnipotency, 
unlimited  goodness,  immensity.  Curcellaeus's 
arguments  against  this  last  considered.     ...      45 

Part  II.  Containing  Animadversions  on  Spinosa, 
and  a  French  Writer  pretending  to  confute  him. 
With  a  Recapitulation  of  the  Former  Part,  and  ' 
an  Account  of  the  Destitution  and  Restitution 
of  God's  Temple  among  men 56 

Chap.  I.  Wherein  is  shown,  the  destructiveness  of 
Spinosa's  scheme  and  design  to  religion  and  the 
temple  of  God.  The  repugnancy  of  his  doctrine 
to  this  assertion — That  whatsoever  exists  neces- 
sarily and  of  itself,  is  absolutely  perfect }  whl^ 
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is  therefore  farther  weighed.  His  vain  attempt  to 
prove  what  he  designs.  His  second  proposition 
considered.  His  dennition  of  a  substance  defec- 
tive. Proves  not  his  purpose.  His  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  proposition.  His  eighth  scholia*  Th€ 
man/uducHo  ad  pantosophiam 59 

Chap.  II.  Animadversions  from  a  French  writer, 
nameless.  Hi«  pretence  to  confute  Spinosa. 
The  opinion  of  the  world's  being  made  of  in- 
depenoent  self-existing  matter ;  chosen  by  him 
and  asserted  against  two  other  opinions.  That 
of  matter's  being  created  out  of  nothing  rejected, 
and  falsely  charged  with  novelty.  Moses,  ana 
the  author  to  the  Hebrews  misalleged,  vindicat- 
ed. Self-originate,  independent  matter  disproved: 
asserted  by  this  author  with  evident  aelf-c<»itra- 
diction;  and  without  necessity 64 

Chap.  III.  The  reason  of  what  next  follows.  Di- 
rections to  readers  not  wont  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  their  religion.  A  summary  and 
plainer  proposal  unto  such,  of  what  hath  been 
said  in  toe  former  Part,  concerning  Qod's  exist- 
ence and  conversableness  with  men.  The  reason- 
ableness (so  much  being  already  evinced)  of 
alleging,  and  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Tne  expressness  of  that  testi- 
mony concemingthe  unity  of  the  Godhead^  the 
trinity  therein.  The  absolute  perfection  of  the 
divme  nature.  The  infiniteness  of  God's  know- 
ledge, power,  goodness,  and  presence.  His  pro- 
pensions  towards  men,  and  apmess  (supposing 
there  were  no  obstruction)  to  human  converse. 
Matters  of  doubt  herein  resolved 67 

Chap.  IV.  That  there  is  an  obstruction  to  this 
intercoorse.  The  method  of  the  following  dis- 
course. Man's  apostacy  flrom  God,  and  the 
vitiated  state  of  his  nature  \  not  only  represented 
in  the  sacred  writings,  but  also  acknowledged 
and  lamented  by  pagans : — very  mistakenly,  in 
some  respects ;  wherein  perhaps  some  of  tnem 
not  justly  understood.  This  not  the  primitive 
state  of  man ;  therefore  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Author  of  nature.  The  temple  of  God 
herebv  became  tmfit  for  the  divine  pres^ence. 
Unsuitable.  Disaffected.  Hereupon  forsaken, 
and  most  justly 71 

Cbap.V,  The  restitution  of  this  temple  undertaken 
by  the  Emmanuel :  First,more  darkly  prefigured; 
aiterward,  more  clearly  manifested.  This  con- 
stitution of  Emmanuel  sufficient.  Necessary  for 
this  purpose.  That  he  was  himself  to  be  the  plat- 
form, tne  fouadation,  and  the  founder  of  it. 
The  original  temple.  And  was,  in  order  hereto, 
also  a  sacrifice;  to  procure  that  Qod  mi^ht 
honourably,  and  without  wrong  to  his  govemmg 
justice,  return,  and  have  his  abode  with  men. 
And  that  they  might  become  prepared  to  receive 
his  retamincf  presence.  For  which  purpose  he 
hath  in  him  the  power  of  giving  the  Holy  Spirit, 
on  the  account  of  this  sacrifice.  That  when  God 
is,  for  the  sake  of  it,  willing;  we  might  no 
kmser  remain  unwilling.  That  unwillingness 
to  be  overcome  by  the  power  and  spirit  of 
Emmanuel ;  as  hereafter  to  oe  more  fully  shown. 
But  working  (suitably  to  an  intelligent  subject) 
in  a  rational  way.  To  which  a  great  accom- 
modateness,  in  the  constitution  of  Emmanuel. 
As  demonstrating  divine  love,  and  holiness.  In 
its  loveliness.    Pbssibility  of  being  attained.     .      77 

Cbaf.  VI.  The  necessity  of  this  constitution  of 
Emmanuel  to  the  erecting  God's  temple  in  the 
world.  The  disconrauig  of  this  matter,  proper 
on  this  occasion.  As  to  God's  part  herein,  first, 
propoeed  to  show,  both  that  a  recompense  wa.s 
necatsaty  to  be  made,  and  that  it  could  be  made 
no  other  way.  Towards  the  evincing  the  former, 
sundry  things  gradually  laid  dawn.    The  point 


itself  argued,  by  considering  the  injury  done  to 
the  divine^  with  what  we  may  suppose  done  to  a 
kumanf  TOvemment ;  where  repentance  not  con- 
stantly tnou^ht  a  sufficient  recompense ;  other- 
wise, a  penitent  delinquent  was  never  to  be  pu- 
nished. Difference  between  God's  pardon  and 
man's  in  most  usual  cases.  Recompense  for 
wrong  done  to  government,  quite  another  thin^ 
from  what  answers  the  appetite  of  private  re- 
venge. Expressions  that  seem  to  import  it  in 
God,  how  to  be  understood.  Shown  that  they 
import  no  more  than  a  constant  will  so  far  to 
punish  offences,  as  is  necessary  for  the  asserting 
and  preserving  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  go- 
vernment. So  much  most  afin'eeable,  and  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature.  And  if  the  justice  of  a  human  govern- 
ment requires  it,  of  the  divine  much  more.  .    .      84 

Chap.  VII.  The  notion  of  justice  in  the  divine 
government,  and  in  a  human,  not  altogether  the 
same.  A  thing  said  to  be  just,  in  a  negative  and  a 
positive  sense.  The  question  discussed.  Whether 
God's  will  to  punish  sin  were,  antecedently  to 
his  legal  constitution  to  that  purpose,  just,  not 
onlv  in  the  former  sense,  but  in  tne  mtter  alsol 
Voienti  nen  JU  injwria,  as  to  man  needs  limitar 
tion.  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  God's  punishing 
sin,  not  merely  as  a  concomitant  of  justice,  but 
an  effect.  His  will  to  pimish  it  must  proceed 
from  justice  ^  not,  primarily,  according  to  the 
common  notion  of  justice,  as  it  respects  the 
rights  of  another ;  therefore  another  notion  of 
it  (as  to  him)  to  be  sought.  God's  rights  so  una- 
lienable, that  he  cannot  quit  them  to  his  own 
wrong  as  man  can.  Secondarily,  according  to 
the  other  notion,  his  right  to  punish  depends  not 
on  his  legal  constitution,  but  that  on  it.  That  he 
cannot  altogether  quit  it,  no  detraction  from 
him.  Justice,  in  a  larger  notion,  doth  further 
oblip^e  to  insist  upon  recompense ;  viz.  universal 
iustice,  as  especially  it  comprehends  his  holiness, 
his  wisdom.  The  fitness  ofGod's  methods  here- 
in not  to  be  only  contemplated  by  men,  but  an- 
gels. In  what  sense  punishments  to  be  reckoned 
debts.  This  matter  summed  up 89 

Chap.  VIII.  The  first  head  thus  far  insisted  on, 
that  a  sufficient  recompense  was  necessary :  the 
second  succeeds,  that  no  less  was  sufficient  than 
that  made  by  Emmanuel.  Dishonour  to  have 
insisted  on  less.  What  the  divine  estimate  in 
this  matter  was,  his  own  word  shows,  Hjs  love 
to  offenders  otherwise  under  restraint.  Pro- 
posed to  consideration,  1.  How  great  things 
were  to  be  remitted,  the  sins  of  all  times,  and 
ages.  Not  from  insufficiency  unapplicable  to 
all  sinners.  Remission  to  be  granted,  by  a  uni- 
versal law.  3.  How  great  to  be  vouchsafed. 
Which  follows 93 

Chap.  IX.  Concerning  the  gift  or  communication 
of  the  Spirit.  The  Gospel  the  means  of  it.  The 
inseparaiole  connexion  hereof  with  ihe former,  the 
imparting  of  righteousness,for  removing  the  guilt 
of  sin.  In  what  sense  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is 
said  to  be  given,  or  commimicated.  What  per- 
sonal union  signifies.  How  personal  presence, 
vital  union,  communicated  influences,  concern 
the  inquiry.  In  what  respect  the  necessity  assert- 
ed of  tiiis  communication.  Since  such  fulness  of 
Spirit  in  Emmanuel,  purposely  for  communici^ 
tion ;  how  comes  it  to  pass  he,  thereby,  raises  no 
more  such  temples  |  the  necessity  of  this  com- 
munication, for  this  purpose,  represented  two 
ways :  by  showing,  1.  Thv  *^e  Holy  Scripture 
teaches  that  God  doth  gxvc  his  Spirit,  though 
under  distinct  notions,  only  through  Chnst.  % 
That  it  was  most  reasonable,  and  uerefore  ne- 
cessary it  should  be  so.  The  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture herein  proposed  under  six  heads.  ....     97 
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Cbap.  X.  The  first  of  the  mentioned  six  heads  insi^- 
ed  on — That  the  spirit  is  given  both  as  a  Builder, 
and  as  an  Inhabitant  of  this  temple.  Scripture 
testimony  concerning  the  former  of  those,  and  the 
latter.  And  for  the  sake  of  his  death  and  suffer- 
ings. Anciently,  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  and 
his  seed  from  age  to  age,  upon  this  account. 
More  copiously  and  to  other  nations,  when  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come.  Christ's  death  hath 
influence  for  these  two  purposes  with  much  dif- 
ference, to  be  afterwards  explained.  Colossians 
i.  19,  90,  21.  largely  opened.  A  digression  re- 
lating thereto.  The  principal  import  of  that  text, 
to  show  the  dependence  Christ's  whole  work  of 
reconciliation,  both  of  God  to  us,  and  of  us  to 
God,  had  upon  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The 
latter  whereof  is  effected  by  his  Spirit,  obtained 
by  that  sacrifice.  Other  texts  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Further  noted,  that  the  Spirit  is  expressly 
said  to  be  gpiven  by  Christ,  or  in  his  name,  &c. 
Given  for  building  or  preparing  a  temple,  by  a 
less  certain,  known  rule 
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Chap.  XI.  The  sixth  head  proposed  before,  now 
insisted  on.  That  for  the  purpose  of  inhabiting 
this  temple,  already  formed,  the  Spirit  is  given  by 
the  Emmanuel,  as  a  trustee.  The  Oeconomus^ 
or  chief  Steward  of  Gtod's  household.  And  by  a 
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The  lives  of  persoDs  of  worth  and  eminence,  when 
drawn  np  with  faithfulness  and  care,  have  been  ever 
thought  very  entertaining  and  improving;  and  where 
there  has  been  no  hope  of  recovering  any  exact  account 
of  one  of  a  distinguished  character,  most  people  have 
rather  choeen  to  have  some  short  memorials  of  him,  than 
that  such  particulars  as  might  be  retrieved,  should  be  al- 
together buried  in  oblivion. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  now  living  is 
capable  of  doing  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
truly  reverend  Mr.  John  Howe;  though  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  number  of  those  who  would  set 
a  value  upon  an  exact  account  of  his  significant  life 
(could  such  a  thing  be  compassed)  is  far  from  being  small. 
The  history  of  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  to  ad- 
vantage by  any  but  hintself,  or  one  that  had  his  personal 
direction  and  assistance ;  or  at  least  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  free  ^se  of  his  papers,  with  a  liberty  of  transcribing 
and  inserting  what  might  be  likely  to  give  entertainment 
to  the  curious  and  inquisitive :  whereas  it  has  unhappily 
fallen  out,  that  he  has  been  so  far  from  leaving  behind  him 
any  directions  for  such  a  purpose,  or  narrative  of  the 
most  material  passages  of  his  life,  or  hints  of  what  occur- 
red in  his  general  and  extensive  conversation,  or  even 
committing  his  papers  to  the  care  of  one  that  was  fit  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  that  before 
his  death  he  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  in  the  course  of 
these  memorials  of  him)  destroyed  a  number  of  writings, 
that  might  have  afforded  good  materials  towards  the 
giving  a  true  historical  account  of  him  to  after  ages. 
'Tis  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  what  particular  reasons  he 
might  have  for  this  part  of  his  conduct,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  us  to  be  sparing  in  our  censures :  and  yet  I  must 
own  I  cannot  see  why  we  that  are  yet  living  should  here- 
upon slight  or  throw  away,  or  they  that  come  after  us 
bhould  be  deprived  of,  what  is  still  preserved,  and  may  be 
recovered. 

Most  people,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily  conclude,  that  the 
world  has  this  way  lost  what  might  have  been  of  no  small 
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use.  But  after  all,  partly  from  the  memories  of  some  to 
whom  he  was  well  known,  and  whom  he  admitted  to  fVee- 
dom  in  conversation ;  and  partly  from  some  letters  and  pa- 
pers, copies  whereof  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  hands 
of  his  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintance;  and  partly 
also  from  such  hints  and  passages  as  he  has  left  behind 
him  in  the  many  writings  he  has  published,  such  firag- 
ments  may  be  gathered  up,  as  cannot,  I  think,  but  be 
agreeable  to  those  to  whom  his  memory  is  precious.  And 
though  in  the  memorials  of  him  that  are  thus  recovered, 
there  will  appear  several  gaps  which  could  not  be  filled 
up ;  yet  are  some  of  the  papers  and  things  preserved  so 
significant  and  worthy  of  notice,  that  I  cannot  help  ex* 
pecting  to  have  a  good  number  concurring  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  unhappy  for  them  not  to  be  put 
together,  and  preserved. 

It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  foresee  that  it  will  occasion  no 
small  regret,  in  some  whose  respect  for  the  deceased  rises 
high,  to  find  the  account  given  of  one  that  was  so  eminent 
in  his  profession,  and  who  would  indeed  have  shined 
bright  in  any  station,  is  so  very  defective  and  imperfect ; 
and  if  it  may  contribute  any  thing  to  their  satisfaction,  the 
compiler  of  this  life  is  free  to  own,  he  should  have  been 
heartily  glad  to  have  been  in  a  capacity  of  drawing  it  up 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  subject  deserved.  He  himself 
had  that  knowledge  of  Mr.  Howe,  that  he  can  readily  say 
of  him,  as  he  did  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Newcome  of  Man- 
Chester,  that  '*  they  that  knew  him  best,  could  know  but  a 
small  part  of  his  true  and  great  worth,  and  might  always 
apprehend  when  they  knew  most  of  him,  there  was  still 
much  more  that  they  knew  not."^  He  laments  he  could 
not  be  better  furnished  with  materials  in  this  underta- 
king, to  which  he  was  encouraged,  and  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  many.  And  yet  having  been  at  considera- 
ble pains,  in  collecting  and  putting  together  what  is 
here  offered  to  public  view,  thinks  he  may  be  allowed 
to  hope,  that  such  defects  as  are  observed  will  be  easily 
overlooked,  because  he  can  with  safety  say,  it  would 
have  been  no  small  pleasure  to  him  to  have  been  able 
to  have  supplied  them;  and  that  any  mistakes  he  may 
have  run  into    will  be  readily  pardoned,  because  he 
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would  gladly  have  aroided  them,  had  he  bat  known  how. 
And  if  it  shoold  so  happen,  that  any  into  whose  hands 
these  papers  fall,  should  find  some  things  represented  in  a 
manner  that  may  not  be  suited  to  their  particular  gust, 
they  are  desired  to  consider,  that  the  compiler  acted  but 
the  part  of  an  historian,  upon  the  best  informations  he 
could  get,  which  he  would  not  hare  regarded,  if  he  had 
not  thought  them  fairly  credible ;  but  if  any  are  furnished 
with  better  accounts,  and  better  vouchers,  he  not  only  can 
readily  submit,  but  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  their 
intelligence. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  first  appearance  of  this  great 
man  upon  this  earthly  stage,  our  Mr.  John  Howe  was 
bom  May  17, 1630,  the  29th  day  of  which  month  was  re- 
markable for  the  nativity  of  kmg  Charles  II.  and  which 
very  year,  a  few  mmiths  after,  gave  birth  to  that  excel- 
lent person,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  with  whom  Mr.  Howe, 
in  his  after-life,  had  a  particular  intimacy,  and  uncom- 
mon freedom.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Loughbo- 
rough, a  noted  market  town,  in  the  county  of  Leicester ; 
of  which  town  his  father  was  for  some  time  the  worthy 
minister.  I  have  heard  his  father  commended  as  a  per- 
son of  Mngninr  piety  and  probity ;  and  his  mother  as  a 
woman  of  distinguished  sense.  The  father  and  this  son 
of  his,  were  not  the  only  ministers  of  the  family.  For 
there  was  one  Mr.  Obadiah  Howe,  vicar  of  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  upon  several  occasions  appeared  in 
print,  and  died  in  1683,b  who  was  our  Mr.  John  Howe's 
uncle.  There  was  also  one  Mr.  William  Howe,  of 
Gtedney,  in  the  same  county,  that  was  (I  suppose)  of 
the  famUy,  though  I  cannot  be  positive  how  related  to 
him. 

As  to  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Howe,  he  was  settled  in 
the  parish  of  Loughborough  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
afterwards  thrust  out  by  the  same  hand,  on  the  account 
of  his  siding  with  the  puritans,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  promoter.  He  was  one  of  those  who  could 
not  be  satisfied  to  give  in  to  that  nice  and  punctilious 
conformity,  upon  which  that  prelate  laid  so  great  a 
stress;  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  sufi!er  him 
to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  that  popu- 
lous town.  Great  was  the  rigour  that  was  at  that  time 
used  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  by  which,  as  several 
were  driven  into  America,  and  others  into  Holland,  and 
other  foreign  pans,  so  was  this  worthy  person  from 
whom  Mr.  John  Howe  inmiediately  descended,  driven 
into  Ireland,  whither  he  took  this  his  son  (then  very 
young)  along  with  him.  While  they  continued  in  that 
country,  that  execrable  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  so 
many  thousands  of  the  poor  protestants,  who  were  alto- 
gether unprovided,  were  so  miserably  butchered,  and  a 
great  number  of  flourishmg  families  ruined  and  undone, 
by  the  enraged  papists,  whose  very  tenderest  mercies 
were  found  to  be  cruelty.  Both  father  and  son  were  at 
that  time  exposed  to  very  threatening  danger,  the  place 
to  which  they  had  retired  being  for  several  weeks  to- 
gether besieged  and  assaulted  by  the  rebels,  though 
without  success.    A  very  special  providence  did  upon 
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this  occasion  guard  that  life,  which  was  afterwards  made 
SO  serviceable  to  great  and  considerable  purposes.  Being 
driven  from  thence  by  the  war,  which  continued  for  some 
years,  the  father  returned  back  into  his  native  country, 
and  settled  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster;  and 
there  it  was  that  our  Mr.  Howe  went  through  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning,  and  was  trained  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  tongues,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  certain  information  who  were  his  particular  instract- 
ors,  nor  any  further  notices  relating  to  his  infancy  and 
childhood. 

He  was  sent  pretty  early  (I  cannot  say  exactly  in  what 
year)  to  Christ  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  falling 
among  such  persons  as  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  of  both  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  I  think  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  his  early  days  he  received 
that  Platonic  tincture,  which  so  remarkably  runs  through 
the  writings  which  he  drew  up  and  pubUshed  in  his  ad- 
vanced years.    As  for  Dr.  More,  there  was  an  intimacy 
between  him  and  Mr.  Howe,  that  continued  till  the  Doc- 
tor's death;  which  being  known  to  Dr.  Davis  of  Heyden, 
(who  had  the  most  profound  veneration  imaginable  for 
the  Doctor,)  he  the  more  respected  Mr.  Howe  upon  that 
account. 

He  continued  at  Cambridge  till  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  and  then  removed  to  Oxford.  Mr.  Wood,  the 
antiquary,  sajrs  that  he  was  of  Brazen-nose  College,  in 
Oxon,  and  Bible  Clerk  there  in  Michaelmas  term,  1648,« 
and  that  he  there  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  Jan.  18, 
1649.<t  It  was  a  common  thing  then  to  take  the  same 
degree  in  both  universities,  and  I  suppose  it  is  so  to 
this  day. 

He  followed  his  studies  close,  and  his  great  attainments 
in  learning,  joined  with  his  exemplary  piety,  so  recom- 
mended him,  that  he  was  at  length  duly  elected  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  (of  which  famous  society  he  was  a 
bright  ornament,)  after  he  had  been  made  Demy  by  the 
parliament  visitors.  Mr.  Wood  mentioning  this  of  the 
visitors,  intends  it  I  suppose  as  a  reflection ;  but  I  muse 
own  that  may  have  been  the  case,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  just  matter  of  reflection  in  it  either  on  them  or  on  him. 
Not  on  them,  supposing  the  person  in  whose  room  he  suc- 
ceeded deserved  to  be  ejected ;  nor  on  him,  supposing  he 
did  nothing  unbecoming  to  get  into  his  place  when  he  was 
ejected. 

He  had  several  contemporaries  in  this  college,  that 
afterwards  proved  nonconformists,  as  Mr.  Theophilus 
Gble,  Mr.  Thomas  Danson,  Mr.  Samuel  Blower,  and 
Mr.  John  Spilsbury.  Of  the  two  first,  Mr.  Wood  has 
given  some  account,*  among  the  Oxford  Writers;  as  I 
also  have  done,  in  my  memoirs  of  those  who  were  eject- 
ed for  nonconformity  :f  but  the  two  latter  are  wholly 
omitted  by  Mr.  Wood,  though  they  were  both  of  them 
Oxonians,  and  both  of  them  graduates,  because  they 
were  not  writers.  Mr.  Blower,  who  died  pastor  of  a 
congregation  of  dissenters,  in  the  town  of  Abingdon,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,'  was  often  used  to  say  with  plea- 
sure, when  Mr.  Howe  was  at  any  time  spoken  of  in  his 
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Mmpasy,  that  they  two  were  bom  in  the  same  town, 
went  to  the  same  school,  and  were  of  the  same  college 
in  the  nniversity.  And  Mr.  Spilsbury,  who  was  ejects 
ed  for  nonconformity  from  Bromsgrove  in  Worcester- 
shire,h  was  one  with  whom  Mr.  Howe  kept  np  a  most 
intimate  and  endearing  correspondence  by  letter  to  his 
dying  day. 

I  might  also  mention  two  others,  who  were  Fellows 
of  the  same  college,  who  were  ejected  in  1662,  whom 
Mr.  Wood  wholly  overlooks,  viz.  Mr.  George  For- 
teri  and  Mr.  James  Ashhurst,k  who  died  at  Newington 
Green,  near  London.  It  is  true  that  they  were  neither 
of  them  writers,  and  yet  they  were  both  graduates,  the 
former  being  B.  D.  and  the  latter  M.  A.  and  therefore 
some  notice  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  them  in  his 
F\uii.  Such  things  as  these  make  me  apprehend  that 
that  author  designedly  omitted  several  of  the  noncon- 
formists, for  fear  their  number  should  have  appeared  too 
large  and  considerable. 

The  famous  Dr.  Thomas  (Soodwin  was  President  of 
the  college,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Howe  and  the 
others  whom  I  have  now  mentioned  were  Fellows.  He 
had  a  gathered  church  among  the  scholars  of  that 
house,  and  finding  Mr.  Howe,  who  had  an  established 
reputation  among  them,  did  not  offer  himself  to  join  with 
them,  he  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to  him  about  il, 
when  they  two  were  by  themselves,  without  any 
other  company  with  them;  and  signified  his  surprise 
that  one  of  his  character  for  serious  piety  should  not 
embrace  such  an  opportunity  of  Christian  fellowship, 
which  might  be  likely  to  have  many  good  consequences 
attending  it.  Mr.  Howe,  with  great  fhmkness,  told 
him  that  the  true  and  only  reason  why  he  had  been 
so  silent  about  that  matter,  was  because  he  under- 
stood they  laid  a  considerable  stress  among  them,  upon 
some  distinguishing  peculiarities,  of  which  he  had  no 
fondness,  though  he  could  give  others  their  liberty  to 
take  their  own  way,  without  censuring  them,  or  having 
any  unkind  thoughts  of  them ;  but  that  if  they  would 
admit  him  into  their  society  upon  catholic  terms,  he 
would  readily  become  one  of  them.  The  Doctor  em- 
braced him,  and  told  him  he  would  do  it  with  all  his 
heart;  and  that,  to  his  knowledge,  it  would  be  much  to 
the  satisfaction  and  edification  of  all  that  were  con- 
cerned :  and  he  thereupon  became  a  member  of  that 
society.  It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  relate  this 
passage,  which  is  a  proof  that  Dr.  Goodwin  was  not  so 
narrow  and  confined  in  his  temper  and  principles  as 
Aome  people  have  represented  him. 

Mr.  Howe's  promotion  and  reputation  in  the  college, 
and  through  the  university,  added  new  spurs  to  his 
diligence  and  application,  which  was  so  great,  that  he 
furnished  himself  with  a  large  fund  of  rational  and 
theological  learning,  the  fruits  whereof  were  very  con- 
spicuous in  his  following  life.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  July  9,  1652  ;i  Mr.  Theophilus  Gale,  his  fellow- 
collegiate,  whom  I  was  mentioning  but  now,  having 
taken  the  very  same  degree  but  the  month  before.  And 
by  this  time  he  had  not  only  gone  through  a  course  of 
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philosophy,  conversed  closely  with  the  heathen  moral- 
ists, read  over  the  accounts  we  have  remaining  of  pa^^ 
theology,  the  writings  of  the  school-men,  and  several 
systems  and  common-places  of  the  reformers,  and  the 
divines  that  succeeded  them,  but  (as  he  himself  sig- 
nified to  one  from  whom  I  had  it)  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  thence  drawn 
up  a  body  of  divinity  for  himself  and  his  own  use, 
which  he  saw  very  little  occasion  afterwards  to  vary 
from,  in  compliance  with  the  schemes  of  others. 

After  his  taking  his  last  d^ree,  Mr.  Howe  became 
a  preacher,  and  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Charles  Herle  at 
his  church  of  Winwick  in  Lancashire,  which  Mr. 
Wood  says  is  one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  king- 
dom. This  Mr.  Herle  was  a  very  noted  man  in  those 
times ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Twiss,  was  chosen 
prolocutor  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 
In  his  parish  there  were  several  chapelries,  and  the 
ministers  that  ofilciated  in  them  assisted  at  Mr.  Howe's 
ordination.  And  he  would  often  say  that  this  Mr. 
Herle  was  a  primitive  bishop,  and  the  assistants  in  his 
several  chapels  were  his  clergy;  and  they  joining  in 
laying  on  hands  upon  him,  he  thought  few  in  modem 
times  had  so  truly  primitive  an  ordination  as  he.  And 
Mr.  Howe  always  spoke  of  this  Mr.  Herle  with  a  very 
great  and  pellicular  respect. 

Some  time  after,  by  an  unexpected  conduct  of  Divine 
Providence,  he  was  called  to  th^  stated  exercise  of  his 
ministry  in  the  town  of  Great  Torrington,  in  the  county 
of  Devon.  Dr.  Walker"  tells  us  that  this  place  is  a 
sort  of  donative  or  curacy,  belonging  to  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford,  but  deemed  equivalent  to  one  held  by  insti- 
tution. He  says  that  Mr.  Theophilus  Powel  was  tumed 
out  here  about  1646,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  famous 
independent  Mr.  Lewis  Stukely;  and  after  him  came 
Mr.  Howe. 

He  was  but  young  at  the  time  of  his  first  settlement 
in  that  town,  and  yet  even  there  did  he  wonderfully 
fulfil  his  ministry,  and  his  labours  were  blessed  with 
great  success.  When  he  first  came  thither,  several  of 
the  inhabitants  were  members  of  the  congregational 
church  at  Biddeford,  of  which  Mr.  William  Bartlet* 
was  pastor,  who  had  been  Mr.  Howe's  particular  ac- 
quaintance at  Oxford.  Being  weary  of  the  fatigue  of 
going  &ve  or  six  miles  every  sacrament  day,  and  dis- 
posed to  sit  down  under  Mr.  Howe's  ministry,  these 
people  desired  a  dismission  fh>m  the  church  at  Bidde- 
ford, and  Mr.  Bartlet  readily  resigned  them  to  Mi. 
Howe,  in  whom  there  was  a  general  concurrence ;  and 
he  had  a  numerous  auditory,  and  a  very  flourishing 
Christian  society  under  his  pastoral  care,  and  thought 
of  no  other  than  of  living  and  dying  with  them. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  account  he  oace  gave 
me  in  private  conversation,  of  the  great  pains  he  took 
among  them,  without  any  help  or  assistance,  on  the 
public  fasts,  which  in  those  days  returned  pretty  fre- 
quently, and  were  generally  kept  with  very  great  so- 
lemnity. He  told  me  it  was  upon  those  occasions  his 
common  way  to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning,  with 
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a  prajrer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  he 
begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day ;  and  after- 
wards read  and  expounded  a  chiq>ter  or  psalm,  in  which 
he  spent  about  three  quarters;  then  prayed  for  about 
an  hour,  preached  for  another  hour,  and  prayed  for 
about  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he  retired  and  took 
some  little  refreshment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more,  (the  people  singing  all  the  while,)  and  thai 
came  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  prayed  for  another 
hoar,  and  gave  them  another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's 
length;  and  so  concluded  the  service  of  the  day,  at 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  about  half  an 
hour  or  more  in  prayer:  a  sort  of  service  that  few  could 
have  gone  through  without  inexpressible  weariness 
both  to  themselves  and  their  auditories !  But  he  had  a 
strong  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  good  bodily  consti- 
tution: and  the  more  he  spent  himself  in  his  Master's 
service,  the  more  was  he  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
his  parish. 

While  he  continued  his  painful  labours  in  this  town, 
he  kept  up  a  good  correspondence  with  the  ministers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  over  the  country,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed :  but  there  was  a  particular  inti- 
macy between  him  and  the  ftmons  Mr.  George  Hughes 
of  PlymouthjO  who  made  a  greater  figure,  and  had  a 
greater  interest  and  influence,  than  most  of  the  minis- 
ters in  those  parts ;  and  he  was  married  to  his  daughter 
March  1, 1654.  These  two  kept  up  a  weekly  mutual 
correspondence  by  Latin  letters,  and  I  have  a  memor- 
able passage  to  relate  as  to  one  of  them.  Mr.  Howe 
happened  to  have  a  fire  in  his  house  at  Torrington, 
which  might  have  been  ruinous  to  his  family,  if  a  vio- 
lent rain  which  feU  just  at  that  time  had  not  am- 
tributed  greatly  to  extinguish  it.  On  that  very  day  it 
so  fell  out  that  he  received  a  letter  from  His  father 
Hughes,  which  concluded  with  this  prayer;  SU  ros 
taHi  amfer  kabitaculwn  vettrum:  Let  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven be  upon  your  dwelling:  which  was  a  prayer,  the 
aeasonableness  of  whiek  for  his  children  in  the  letter  of 
it,  the  good  man  oould  not  apprehend  at  the  time  of 
writing;  but  they  could  not  but  affectionately  remark 
it  at  the  receipt  of  it. 
w  Some  time  after  (I  eannot  with  certainty  say  how 
long)  Mr.  Howe  having  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to 
London,  was  detained  there  longer  than  he  intended. 
He  had  the  curiosity  to  go  one  Lord's  day  (and  it  was 
on  the  last  that  he  designed  to  continue  in  town)  to  be 
an  auditor  at  the  chapel  at  Whitehall ;  but  I  cannot 
meet  with  any  one  that  can  with  certainty  recollect 
who  was  to  be  that  day  the  preacher.  Cromwell,  who 
generally  had  his  eyes  every  where,  spied  out  Mr. 
Howe  in  the  auditory,  and  knew  him  by  his  garb  to 
be  a  country  minister,  and  thought  he  discerned  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  in  his  countenance,  and  sent 
a  messenger  to  him  to  desire  to  speak  with  him  when 
the  worship  of  God  was  over.  Upon  his  coming  to 
him,  Cromwell  requested  him  to  preach  before  him  the 
Lord's  day  following.  Mr.  £U>we  was  surprised  with 
the  unexpected  motion,  and  modestly  desired  to  be  ex- 
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cused.    Cromwell  told  him  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  at- 
tempt to   excuse  himself,  for   that  he  would  take    no 
denial.    Mr.    Howe   pleaded,   that   having  despatched 
what  business  he  had  in  town,  he  was  tending  home- 
wards, and  could  not  be  absent  any  longer  without  in- 
convenience.   Cromwell  inquired  what  great   damag^e 
he  was  liable  to  sustain,  by  tarrying  a  little  longer  1 
Mr.  Howe  replied,  that  his  people,  that  were  very  kind 
to  him,  would  be  uneasy,  and  think  he  neglected  them, 
and  slighted  their  respect.    Cromwell  promised  to  write 
to  them  himself,  and  to  send  down  one  to  supply  his 
place,  and  actually  did  so;   and  Mr.  Howe  staid  and 
preached  as  he  was  desired;   and  when  he  had  given 
him  one  sermon,  Cromwell  still  pressed  for  a  second 
and  a  third;  and  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  free  con- 
versation in  private,  nothing  would  serve  him   (who 
could  net  bear  to  be  contradicted,  after  he  had  once  got 
the  power  into  his  hands)  but  he  must  have  him  to  be 
his   household  chaplain,  and  he  would  take  care  his 
place  should  be    supplied  at  Torrington,  to  the   full 
satisfaction  of  the  people.    Mr.  Howe  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  excuse  himself  and  get  off;    but  no 
denial  would  be  admitted.    And  at  length  (though  not 
without  great  reluctance)    he  was   prevailed   with  to 
comply,  and   remove   with  his   family   to   Whitehall, 
where  several  of  his  children  were  bom :   and  in  this 
difilcult  station  be  endeavoured  to  be  faithful,  and   to 
keep  a  good  conscience.    And  this   I    suppose  is  the 
time  when,  as  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,i>  he  became  Lec- 
turer of  St.  Margaret's  church  in  Westminster.    Certain 
it  is,  that  he  was  then  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  gene- 
rally respected;   and  it  has  been  observed  by  several, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  man  that  was  in  an  eminent 
public  station  in  those  critical  times,  and  that  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  knowledge  of  so  many  secrets  as  he,  that 
was  so  free  from  censure  in  the  changes  that  afterwards 
succeeded.    A  plain  argument  of  uncommon  conduct 
and  caution ! 

Never  can  I  find  him  so  much  as  charged,  even  by 
those  that  have  been  most  forward  to  inveigh  against 
a  number  of  his  contemporaries,  with  improving  his 
interest  in  those  who  then  had  the  management  of 
affairs  in  their  hands,  either  to  the  enriching  himself, 
or  the  doing  ill  offices  to  others,  though  of  known  dif- 
fering sentiments.  He  readily  embraced  every  occasion 
that  offered,  of  serving  the  interest  of  religion  and 
learning,  and  opposing  the  errors  and  designs  which 
at  that  time  threatened  both.  Among  many  instances 
of  his  generous  temper,  I  shall  mention  one,  which 
was  lus  seasonable  service  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  who  was 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sarum,  successively. 
The  case  in  short  was  this.  In  1657,  that  gentleman, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  John  Greaves  some  time  before 
as  Astronomy  professor  in  the  university  of  Oxon,  stood 
candidate  for  the  principalship  of  Jesus  college  in  the 
same  university,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Michael 
Roberts.  Dr«  Ward  had  the  majority  of  the  Fellows 
for  him;  but  Mr.  Francis  Howell  of  Exeter  college 
made  an  interest  in  the  Protector  Cromwell,  and  obtained 
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his  promise  for  the  filling  up  that  racancy.  Dr.  Ward 
not  knowing  that  matters  had  gone  so  far,  was  for 
making  an  interest  in  the  Protector  loo,  and  in  order  to 
it  applied  to  Mr.  Howe,  who,  without  making  great 
promises  as  to  snccess,  readily  offered  to  introduce  him 
to  the  Protector,  and  do  him  what  service  he  was  able. 
Having  obtained  an  audience,  and  they  three  being 
together,  Mr.  Howe  gave  Cromwell  a  great  character 
of  Dr.  Ward,  with  respect  to  his  learning,  and  signified 
how  ill  it  would  sound,  if  a  man  of  his  known  merit 
should  be  discountenanced;  especially  when  he  had  the 
majority  of  the  Fellows  on  his  side.  Cromwell  replied, 
that  Dr.  Roberts  having  resigned  his  prindpalship 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  his 
right  to  fill  up  the  vacancy;  and  he  had  given  his 
promise  to  Mr.  Howell,  and  coold  not  draw  back.  But 
immediately  taking  Mr.  Howe  aside,  and  discoursing 
him  freely  about  Dr.  Ward,  and  he  telling  him  that  in 
his  apprehension  it  would  be  much  for  his  honour  to 
do  something  for  the  Doctor,  and  that  he  would  thereby 
encourage  men  of  merit  and  learning,  he  returned  to 
Dr.  Ward,  who  continued  waiting,  and  told  him  that 
he  foond  Mr.  Howe  to  be  much  his  friend,  and  was 
upon  his  report  of  him  disposed  to  give  him  some 
tokens  of  his  regard:  and  thereupon  he  pleasantly 
asked  him  what  he  thought  the  principalship  of  Jesus 
College  might  be  worth  t  The  Doctor  freely  told  him 
what  was  the  value  of  it  according  to  common  com- 
putation. And  thereupon  he  gave  the  Doctor  a  promise, 
that  he  would  allow  him  the  sum  that  he  mentioned 
annually.  This  was  at  that  time  reckoned  a  seasonable 
kindness:  and  the  Doctor  expressed  his  grateful  sense 
of  it  to  Mr.  Howe  some  time  after,  when  upon  the 
change  of  the  times  he  became  a  greater  man. 

There  were  many  others  to  whom  Mr.  Howe  was 
very  serviceable  while  he  continued  at  Whitehall :  and 
never  was  he  known  to  be  backward  to  assist  any  of 
the  royaUsts  or  episcopalians  in  distress,  if  they  were 
but  persons  of  real  merit.  He  befriended  several  with 
his  advice  and  interest  upcm  their  being  obliged  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Triers,  in  order  to  the  having  their 
approbation  before  their  being  allowed  to  ofliciate  in 
public  as  ministers.  Among  the  rest  that  applied  to 
him  for  advice  upon  that  occasion,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  is  so  well  known  by  his  punning 
writings,  was  one.  That  gentleman,  who  was  gene- 
rally upon  the  merry  pin,  being  to  take  his  turn  before 
these  Triers,  of  whom  he  had  a  veiy  formidable  notion, 
thus  accosted  Mr.  Howe,  when  he  applied  to  him  for 
advice.  Sir,  said  he,  you  may  oinerve  I  am  a  pretty 
corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a  passage  that 
is  very  straight,  I  beg  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through.  He  freely  gave 
him  his  advice,  and  he  promised  to  follow  it ;  and  when 
he  appeared  before  them,  and  they  proposed  to  him  the 
usual  question.  Whether  he  had  ever  had  any  experience 
of  a  work  of  grace  upon  his  heart  1  he  gave  this  in  for 
answer,  that  he  could  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
that  he  made  conscience  of  his  very  thoughts ;  with  which 
answer  they  were  satisfied,  as  indeed  they  well  might. 


In  short,  so  generous  was  Mr.  Howe,  ia  using  his 
interest  on  the  behalf  of  persons  of  any  worth  that 
applied  to  him,  that  I  have  been  informed  Cromwell 
once  freely  told  ^iw>^  that  he  had  obtained  many  favours 
for  others ;  but,  says  he,  I  wonder  when  the  time  is  to 
come  that  you  will  move  for  any  thing  for  yourself,  oi 
your  family.  A  plain  argument  that  he  look  him  for  a 
very  disinterested  person,  and  as  firee  firom  selfishness 
as  he  was  fipom  partiality. 

And  here  I  know  not  how  to  forbear  aentioning  a 
passage  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Howe's  own  mouth,  when 
I  had  the  happiness  of  some  hours'  free  conversation 
with  him,  without  any  interruption.  I  had  heard  from 
several,  (and  it  had  been  confirmed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Jeremy  White,  who  lived  at  Whitehall  at  the  veiy 
same  time  with  Mr.  Howe,)  that  the  notion  of  a  par* 
ticular  faith  in  prayer  prevailed  much  in  Cromwell's 
court;  and  that  it  was  a  conmion  opinion  among  them, 
that  such  as  were  in  a  special  manner  favoured  of  God, 
when  they  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  to  him 
for  his  mercies,  either  for  themselves  or  others,  oileu 
had  such  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  and  spirits 
by  a  divine  hand,  as  signified  to  them,  not  only  in  the 
general  that  their  prayers  would  be  heard,  and  gra- 
ciously answered,  but  that  the  particular  mercies  that 
were  sought  for  would  be  certainly  bestowed;  nay, 
and  sometimes  also  intimated  to  them  in  what  way  and 
manner  they  would  be  afforded,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  fhture  events  beforehand,  which  in  reality  is  the 
same  with  inspiration.  Having  heard  of  mischief  done 
by  the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  I  took  the  opportonity 
that  offered,  when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the 
utmost  freedom,  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Howe  what  he  had 
known  about  this  matter,  and  what  were  his  appre- 
hensions concerning  it?  He  told  me  the  prevalence  of 
the  notion  that  I  mentioned  at  Whitehall,  at  the  time 
when  he  lived  there,  was  too  notorious  to  be  called  in 
question ;  and  that  not  a  little  pains  was  taken  to  cul- 
tivate and  support  it;  and  that  he  aaee  heard  a  sermon 
there,  (fhnn  a  person  oi  note,)  the  avowed  design  of 
which  was  to  maintain  and  defend  it.  He  said,  he  was 
so  ftdly  convinced  of  the  ill  tendency  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, that  after  the  hearing  this  sermon,  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  conscience,  when  it  came  next  to  his 
turn  to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  set  himself  indus- 
triously to  oppose  it,  and  to  beat  down  that  spiritual 
pride  and  confidence,  which  such  fancied  impulses  and 
impressions  were  apt  to  produce  and  cherish.  He  told 
me,  he  observed  that  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit 
Cromwell  heard  him  with  great  attention,  but  would 
sometimes  knit  his  brows,  and  discover  great  uneasi- 
ness. When  the  sermon  was  over,  he  told  me  a  person 
of  distinction  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  he  had  done;  and  signified  it  to  him  as  his  ap- 
prehensiob  that  Cromwell  would  be  so  incensed  upon 
that  discourse,  that  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  ever 
to  make  his  peace  with  him,  or  secure  his  favour  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Howe  replied,  that  he  had  but  dischargeu 
his  conscience,  and  could  leave  the  event  with  God. 
He  told  me  that  he  afterwards  observed  Cromwell  waa 
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cooler  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  before;  and  some- 
times he  thought  he  would  hare  spoken  to  him  of  the 
matter,  bat  he  never  did,  and  rather  chose  to  forbear. 
He  added,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
what  he  did  in  this  case,  both  in  the  time  of  doing  it, 
and  ever  afterwards,  to  the  time  of  oar  conversing  to- 
gether apon  this  subject. 

I  well  remember,  that  npon  this  occasicm  I  begged 
of  Mr.  Howe  a  sight  of  the  notes  of  this  sermon  of  his 
apon  a  particolar  faith  in  prayer,  if  ever  he  could 
recover  them,  and  he  gave  me  a  promise ;  and  when  I 
reminded  him  of  it  some  time  after,  he  told  me  he  had 
looked  for  the  notes,  bat  coold  not  find  them.  And  not 
Icmg  since  I  desired  a  search  might  be  made  for  it, 
among  the  few  notes  of  his  that  remain.  And  what 
coald  be  found,  though  it  is  but  a  fhigment,  shall  be 
added  in  the  close  of  this  account 

Whilst  he  continaed  in  Cromwell's  family,  he  was 
often  pat  apon  secret  services;  but  they  were  always 
honourable,  and  such  as,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  might  be  to  the  benefit  either  of  the  public, 
or  of  particular  persons.  And  when  he  was  once  en- 
gaged he  used  all  the  diligence,  and  secrecy,  and  des- 
patch, he  was  able.  Once  particularly  I  have  been 
informed,  he  was  sent  by  Oliver  in  haste,  upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  to  Oxford,  to  a  meeting  of  ministers  there, 
and  he  made  such  despatch,  that  though  he  rode  by  St. 
Giles's  Charch  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  arrived  at  Oxford  by 
a  quarter  after  ^re.  In  short,  he  so  behaved  himself  in 
this  station,  that  he  had  the  ill  will  of  as  few  as  any 
man,  and  the  particular  friendship  of  the  great  Dr. 
Wilkins,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
several  others,  who  were  great  supports  of  real  piety 
and  goodness  in  those  times,  and  afterwards  eminent 
under  the  l^al  establishment. 

When  Oliver  died,  his  son  Richard  succeeded  him  as 
Protector,  and  Mr.  Howe  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  son,  as  he  had  done  to  the  father.  He  was  still 
chaplain  at  court,  when  in  October,  1668,  he  met  with 
the  congregational  brethren  at  the  Savoy,  at  the  time 
of  their  drawing  up  their  Confession  of  faith,  Ac.^  And 
though  he  meddled  not  with  state  affairs  neither  then 
nor  afterwards,  yet  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  was  in  his  judgment  very  much  against  Richard's 
parting  with  his  parliament,  which  he  easily  foresaw 
would  issue  in  his  own  ruin.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
friend,  that  discoursing  once  freely  with  Mr.  Howe, 
about  the  setting  Richard  aside,  he  intimated  to  him, 
that  it  was  bat  a  parenthesis  in  a  public  paper,  that 
was  the  occasion  of  the  great  ill-will  of  the  ofiicers  to  him 
which  rose  at  length  to  that  height,  that  nothing  would 
satisfy,  but  the  pulling  him  down.  And  when  the  same 
person  signified  in  a  way  of  free  discourse  to  Mr.  Howe, 
that  he  had  heard  Richard  reflected  on  as  a  weak 
man,  he  with  some  warmth  made  this  return;  How 
could  he  be  a  weak  man,  when  upon  the  remonstrance 
that  was  brought  from  the  army  by  his  brother  Fleet- 
wood, he  stood  it  out  all  night  against  his  whole  council, 
and  continaed  the  debate  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
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having  none  but  Thurlow  to   abet  him;  fn*mf<miiitg 
that  the  dissolving  that  parliament  would  be  both  his 
ruin  and  theirs!  Upon  some  further  discourse  on   the 
same  subject,  Mr.  Howe  told  my  friend,  that  Fleetwood 
undertook  with  great  solemnity,  that  if  Richard  would 
but  comply  with  the  proposal  that  was  made  him,  the 
army  should  not  do  him  the  least  damage.    And   he 
added,  that  when   Fleetwood  was  afterwards   put    in 
mind  of  this,  all  the  answer  he  returned  was,  that  he 
thought  he  had  had  more  interest  in  the  army  than  he 
found  he  had.    And  Mr.  Howe  farther  added,  that  ac- 
cidentcdly  meeting  with  Major-General  Berry,  who  was 
in  those  times  so  active  and  busy,  some  time  after  the 
restoration,  when  he   was  but  in  very  mean  circum- 
stances, he  very  freely  told  him,  with  tears  runningr 
down  his  cheeks,  that  if  Richard  had  but  at  that  time 
hanged  up  him,  and  nine  or  ten  more,  the  nation  might 
have  been  happy.    But  without  applauding  what  was 
weak,  or  vindicating  what  was  blameable,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  sensible,  that  the  great  and   infinitely  wise 
Qod  had  purposes  to  serve,  that  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  human  foresight. 

When  the  army  had  got  their  will,  and  set  Richard 
aside,  they,  as  it  was  foreseen  they  would,  soon  fell 
themselves;  and  a  way  was  made  by  Monk  to  bring 
things  back  into  the  old  channel.  Mr.  Howe  returned 
to  his  people  at  Torrington,  and  continued  his  labours 
among  them  till  the  restoration:  at  which  time  there 
was  such  a  madness  attending  the  universal  joy,  that  it 
is  a  perfect  wonder  the  nation  ever  in  any  measure  r^ 
covered  it.  The  king  being  restored,  made  for  some 
time  more  use  than  was  usual  of  the  lords-lieutenants 
and  their  deputies  to  keep  the  several  counties  of  the 
kingdom  in  awe:  many  were  made  offenders  for  a 
word,  and  the  most  cautious  preachers  were  accused 
and  censured,  if  they  were  not  intoxicated  to  the  same 
degree  with  their  neighbours.  Among  the  rest,  Mr. 
Howe,  though  as  cautious  as  most  men  of  giving  dis- 
turbance to  any,  yet  met  with  some  trouble,  in  the  year 
1660,  a  few  months  after  the  restoration,  which  appears 
to  have  been  given  him  by  persons  that  were  desirous 
to  do  a  pleasure  to  those  who  then  had  the  ascendant. 

He  was  informed  against  by  John  Evans  and 
William  Morgan,  as  delivering  somewhat  that  was 
seditious  and  even  treasonable,  in  two  sermons  preached 
from  Ghil.  vi.  7,  8.  on  Sep.  30,  and  Oct.  14.  The  inform- 
ation was  given  before  Mr.  Wellington  the  mayor, 
who  took  an  engagement  from  Mr.  Howe,  and  oth«»» 
on  his  behalf,  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  sessions, 
to  answer  to  that  matter.  Before  that  time,  some  of 
the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county  (who  were  not 
willing  the  magistrates  of  the  several  corporations 
should  be  too  powerful)  sent  word  to  the  mayor  that 
they  coold  not  be  present  at  the  appointed  session,  bat 
desired  to  hear  the  matter  at  some  other  time,  and  pre- 
fixed a  day  for  that  purpose,  to  which  the  mayor  accord- 
ingly adjourned  the  sessions  in  compliance  with  their 
desire.  And  whereas  Mr.  Howe  in  open  court  demanded 
the  benefitof  the  statute  of  1  Edw.  YI.  and  1  Eliz.  to 
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purge  himself  hy  more  eyidences  than  the  informers,  the 
mayor  administered  an  oath  to  one  and  twenty  wimesses, 
irho  were  judicious  men,  enjoining  them  on  his  majesty's 
behalf  to  declare  the  truth  of  the  matter }  and  they  all  clear- 
ed Mr.  Howe  from  the  guilt  in  the  accusation,  and  the 
court  accordingly  discharged  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  on  November  S4th,  one  of  the 
constables  of  the  town  summoned  the  mayor  to  appear 
before  the  deputy-lieutenant,  by  a  warrant,  dated  the 
14th,  which  he  had  kept  ten  days  by  him;  and  the 
same  being  signed  by  four  gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
town  the  day  that  the  warrant  bore  dale,  (which  was  the 
yery  day  of  the  hearing,)  and  the  sheriflTs  hand,  who 
was  not  then  in  town,  being  also  to  the  warrant,  the 
mayor  doubted  whether  the  warrant  was  made  by  the 
gentlemen  or  not;  and  thereupon  wrote  to  the  sheriff, 
that  in  case  he  might  not  be  excused  from  appearing, 
he  would  prepare  for  it,  as  far  as  would  consist  with  his 
office  and  place :  but  the  messenger  not  returning  soon 
enough,  (the  summons  being  for  Saturday,  and  the  ap- 
pearance the  Wednesday  morning  after,)  the  mayor 
gave  another  letter  to  the  deputy-lieutenants  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  they  presently  sent  a  party  of  horse 
for  h^rn^  who  carried  him  to  Elzon ;  where  appearing 
before  the  said  deputy-lieutenants,  they  told  him  he  had 
acted  unwarrantably  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Howe,  and 
committed  him  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  paid  three 
pounds  for  fees,  and  afterwards  was  bound  over  to  ap- 
pear at  the  next  assizes;  and  when  they  came,  this  af- 
fair of  Mr.  Howe  was  heard  at  large  before  the  judge, 
and  the  notes  that  were  taken  in  short-hand  by  a  hearer 
were  read  before  him;  and  having  heard  them  out,  he 
said  the  charge  was  wholly  bottomed  upon  a  mistake, 
and  cleared  him.  One  of  the  accusers  soon  left  the  town, 
and  was  seen  there  no  more ;  and  the  other  cut  his  own 
throat,  and  was  buried  at  a  crossroad. 

It  is  observable  that  there  were  many  things  of  this 
kind  at  that  time  in  several  parts  of  England,  which  seem 
to  have  been  managed  in  concert,  on  purpose  to  make 
way  for  the  celebrated  Act  of  Uniformity ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr,  Andrew  Parsons,  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire,'  Mr. 
John  Sacheverel,  of  Wincatrnton,  in  Somersetshire,* 
and  divers  others. 

When  things  were  thought  sufficiently  prepared  for  it, 
at  length,  in  1663,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  though,  as  it  was  observed, 
(and  it  ought  not  to  this  day  to  be  forgotten,)  with  a 
very  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it 
took  place  on  August  S4th,  this  year.  Mr.  Howe  on  that 
day  preached  two  very  affecting  sermons  to  his  people 
at  Torrington,  and  his  auditory  were  all  in  tears.  He 
consulted  his  conscience,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  terms  of  conformity  fixed  by  the  law,  some  account 
of  which  he  gave  in  his  farewell  sermons.  He  here- 
upon quitted  his  public  station  in  the  church,  and  be- 
came a  silenced  nonconformist :  though  how  that 
church  from  which  he  was  excluded,  can  be  that  truly 
primitive  and  apostolic  church  that  it  is  represented, 
and  yet  exclude  one  of  his  latitude,  remains  to  many 
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to  this  day  a  mystery.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  what 
he  himself  has  told  me,  viz,  that  the  first  tune  he 
accidentally  fell  into  the  company  of  his  much  valued 
friend  Dr.  Wilkins,  after  the  affecting  change  which 
that  act  produced,  (under  the  sad  effects  whereof  many 
worthy  persons  are  still  groaning,)  the  Doctor  in  his 
usual  way  entering  into  a  free  and  pleasant  conversa* 
tion  with  him,  told  him  that  that  act  had  had  such  con- 
sequences as  a  little  surprised  him.  Some,  he  said,  that 
he  should  have  thought  much  too  stiff  and  rigid  ever 
to  have  fallen  in  with  the  establishment,  had  complied 
and  conformed,  while  others  that  he  thought  had  a  suf- 
ficient latitude  to  have  ccmformed,  had  stood  out  and 
continued  nonconformists:  and  he  intimated  to  Mr. 
Howe  that  he  took  him  for  one  of  the  latter  sort,  and 
should  therefore  be  glad  to  know  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct.  Mr.  Howe  very  frankly  told  him,  that  he  had 
weighed  that  matter  with  all  Uie  impartiality  he  was 
able,  and  had  not  so  slender  a  concern  for  his  own  use- 
fulness and  comfort,  as  not  to  have  been  willing  and 
desirous  to  have  been  under  the  establishment,  could 
he  but  have  compassed  it  with  satisfaction  to  hi$  con- 
science: but  that  the  giving  him  a  particular  account 
of  the  workings  of  his  mind  upon  that  occasion, 
(which  he  was  free  to  do  without  any  reserve,  when  a 
convenient  opportunity  offered,)  would  take  up  much 
more  time  than  they  then  had  to  spend  together ;  and 
that  so  many  things  were  necessarily  to  be  touched 
upon  in  a  discourse  on  that  subject,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  crowded  into  a  transient  conversar 
tion,  and  therefore  he  should  reserve  it  to  a  season, 
when  having  more  time,  he  might  have  more  scope  for 
enlarging :  but  one  thing,  he  added,  he  could  tell  him 
with  assurance,  which  was  this,  that  that  UUUude  of  his, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of,  was  so  far  from 
inducing  him  to  conformity,  that  it  was  the  very  thing 
that  made  and  kept  him  a  nonconformist.  The  Doctor 
asked  him  whether  it  was  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
that  was  the  thing  from  whence  he  drew  his  chief  ob- 
jection 1  To  which  Mr.  Howe  replied,  that  he  could  not 
by  any  means  be  fond  of  a  church,  that  in  reality  had 
no  disciplini  at  all,  and  that  he  thought  that  a  very 
considerable  objection  against  the  establishment  The 
Doctor  told  him,  that  though  he  was  sensible  there 
might  not  then  be  room  for  coming  to  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars, yet  he  should  be  glad  of  a  general  hint  from 
him,  about  what  was  his  great  hinderance  in  the  case, 
leaving  the  enlargement  to  a  frirther  opportunity, 
which  he  should  readily  embrace.  Mr.  Howe  then 
went  on,  and  intimated  to  him,  that  he  took  the  public 
exerdse  of  his  ministry  to  be  like  a  habitation  or 
dwelling;  and  that  when  he  was  put  upon  consulting 
about  a  dwelling,  he  could  not  tell  how  to  reconcile  it 
with  common  prudence,  to  enter  into  a  habitation  that 
he  was  apprehensive  had  so  weak  a  foundation,  as  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  stand  very  long.  I  could  not,  says  he, 
by  any  means  be  for  going  into  a  falling  house,  for  fear 
of  its  falling  about  my  ears.  Of  this  nature  (said  he) 
I  take  the  present  constitution  to  be,  compared  with  that 
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flonrishing  state  of  real  vital  religion;  which  I  think  I 
have  sufficient  warrant  firom  the  word  of  Gkxl  to  expect 
and  look  for.  To  which  the  Doctor  made  this  reply :  I 
understand  you  weU,  and  if  that  be  your  sense,  take  this 
advice  from  a  friend ;  don't  think  to  gain  any  thing  by 
sneaking  or  crouching,  but  bear  up  against  us  boldly  and 
bravely ;  stand  to  your  principle,  and  sooner  or  later  you 
may  hope  to  carry  your  point 

This  Dr.  Wilkins  was  ever  a  great  enemy  to  rigour 
and  severity.  When  he  was  made  a  bishop  by  king 
Charles  IL  (which  was  not  compassed  without  con- 
siderable difficulty,)  I  have  been  credibly  informed  he 
waited  on  the  famous  Dr.  Cosins,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
among  other  spiritual  lords,  and  desired  his  company 
at  his  consecration  dinner.  Upon  this  occasion  Bishop 
Cosins  entered  into  a  free  discourse  with  him,  about  mo- 
deration on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vigorous  supporting 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  on  the  other.  Bishop 
Wilkins  Ihinkly  told  his  lordship,  that  for  his  part,  it 
was  his  apprehension,  that  he  who  was  by  many  (with 
ill  nature  enough)  reflected  on  for  his  moderation,  was 
in  reality  a  better  friend  to  the  church  than  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  for  rigorously  supporting  the  c(mstitu- 
tion.  Bishop  Cosins  seeming  surprised,  Bishop  Wil- 
kins added  this  as  the  reason  of  lus  assertion:  For  while 
you,  my  lord,  said  he,  are  for  setting  the  top  on  the 
piqued  end,  downwards,  you  won't  be  able  to  keep  it 
up  any  longer  than  you  continue  whipping  and  scourg- 
ing ;  whereas  I,  says  he,  am  for  setting  the  broad  end 
downward,  and  so  it  will  stand  of  itself.  'Tis  a  pity  this 
good  bishop  died  so  soon  as  1678,  and  did  not  live  till  the 
revolution  in  1688. 

What  I  have  just  been  mentioning,  of  Mr.  Howe's 
intimating  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  that  he  thought  he  had  a 
scriptural  warrant  to  expect  and  look  for  a  more  flourish- 
ing state  of  real  vital  religicn  than  we  were  yet  arrived 
at,  very  naturally  reminds  me  of  a  passage  I  have 
heard  of  in  conversation,  at  some  other  time,  between 
him  and  another  great  friend  of  his,  viz.  Dr.  Henry 
More.  That  Doctor  when  he  came  to  town,  usually 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Howe,  to  whom  he  was  always 
welcome.  Calling  once  at  his  house,  soon  after  his 
coming  into  the  city,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  he 
left  word  he  would  come  and  dine  with  him  the  next 
day,  which  was  Tuesday.  Mr.  Howe  became  that  day 
an  auditor  at  the  lecture  at  St.  Laurence's,  hoping  there 
to  meet  with  his  friend  Dr.  More,  and  bring  him  home 
along  with  him.  It  so  fell  out  that  Dr.  More  being  at 
that  lecture,  sat  in  the  same  seat  with  Dr.  Sharp,  who 
was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  who  when  sermon 
was  over,  asked  him  where  he  intended  that  day  to 
dine.  He  told  him  he  had  promised  to  dine  that  day 
widi  Mr.  Howe,  whom  he  saw  there  present  in  another 
Dew.  Dr.  Sharp  invited  himself  to  dine  with  him  too ; 
and  the  company  of  two  such  persons  was  highly 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  in  his  element  when 
in  the  company  of  men  of  letters.  After  dinner,  among 
other  things  that  were   freely  discoursed  of,  they  at 
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length  came  to  talk   of  the  Revelation  of  St.   John, 
which  was  one   of  the  Doctor's   most    conunon.    and 
fttvourite  subjects.    The  Doctor,  who  was  very  fond  of 
the  notion,  that  the  epistles  to  the  seven  Asian  churches, 
which  we   meet  with  in  that  book,  were  prophetical, 
said,  and   repeated  it  over   and   over  again,  that  he 
thought  he  had  very  good  evidence  to  prove  that  we 
were  now  in  the  Sardian  state;  with  which  Mr.  Howe 
was  not  displeased,  though  Dr.  Sharp/ seemed  not  much 
to  relish  it,  thinking  it  no  great  compliment  on   the 
present  ecclesiastical  constitution.    Being  informed  of 
this  conversation,  I  took  the  pains  to  turn  to  Dr.  More's 
works,  to  see  what  account  he  gives  of  the  Sardian 
church;  and  I  find  in  him  these  words,  when  he   is 
giving  a  particular   description   of  it;    'Though    the 
Sardian  church  be  well  rid  of  the  foul  idolatries  and 
gross  trumperies  of  the  papal  church,  yet  her  state  as 
yet  is  but  carnal.    It   is  not  the    dispensation  of  the 
spirit  of  life,  but  the  main  stir  is  about  external  opinion 
and  ceremony  .'t    And  he  adds  a  little  after:    'As  mis- 
chievous a  mark  as  any  of  her  carnality,  is  her  dissen* 
sion  and  schismaticalness,  even  to  mutual  persecution; 
as  also  the  unnatural  and  unchristian  wars  of  one  part 
of  reformed  Christendom  against  the  other.'    So  that 
Mr.  Howe  was  not  singular  in  his  sentiments,  in  firmly 
expecting  that  a  much  more  flourishing  state  of  religion 
would  in  time  take  place,  than  that  which  was  brought 
in  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  which  so  many  were 
for  acquiescing,  without  advancing  so  much  as  a  step 
ftirtheE,  for  fear  of  I  know  not  what  ill  consequences 
that  might  ensue.    But  as  to  him,  he  had  a  large  soul, 
and  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  cramped  and 
pinioned.    He  was  for  the  'union  and  conmmnion  of 
all  visible  Christians ;  and  for  making  nothing  necessary 
to  Christian  communion,  but  what  Christ  hath  made 
necessary,  or  what  is  indeed  necessary  to  one's  being  a 
Christian.'    And  he  was  convinced  that  'such  an  imion 
must  be  efiected,  not  by  mere  human  endeavour,  but 
by  an  almighty  Spirit  poured  forth,  which  (says  he) 
after  we  have  stifiSsred  awhile,  shall  MnyWMi,  put  us 
into  joint,  and  make  eveiy  joint  know  its  place  in  the 
body,  (1  Pet.  v.  10.)  shall  conquer  private  interests  and 
inclinations,  and  overawe  men's  hearts,  by  the  authority 
of  the  divine  law,  which  now,  how  express  soever  it 
is,   little   availeth   against    such    prepossessions.    Till 
then  (he  says)  Christianity  will  be  among  us  a  lan- 
guishing, withering  thing.    When  the  season  comes  of 
such  an  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  there  will 
be  no  parties.    And  amidst  the  wilderness  desolatKKi 
that  cannot  but  be  till  that  season  comes,  it  mattecs 
little,  and  signifies  to  me  (says  he)  searce  one  straw, 
what  party  of  us  is  uppermost.    The  most  righteous, 
as  they  may  be  vogued,  will  be  but  as  briars  and 
scratching  Uioms;  and  it  is  better  to  suffer  by  such, 
than  be  of  them.'«    I  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  could 
never  be  for  the  credit  of  any  church,  to  exclude  one  of 
such  a  make  and  spirit  out  of  its  enclosure. 
However,  being ,  ejected    and   silenced,   Mr.  Howe 
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coBtiniied  for  some  time  in  the  oonnQr  of  DeTon, 
preaching  in  private  houses,  among  his  firiends  and  ae- 
qnaintance,  as  he  had  opportnuitf.  Having  preached 
at  the  house  of  a  certain  gentleman  in  those  parts,  and 
spent  some  few  days  with  him,  he  at  his  retom  home, 
was  told  that  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  conrt 
had  been  to  inquire  after  him,  and  left  word  that  there 
was  a  citation  oot,  both  against  him,  and  the  gentle- 
man at  whose  house  he  had  preached.  Hereupon,  he 
the  very  next  morning  took  his  horse,  and  rode  to 
Exeter,  and  lighting  at  the  inn  there  which  he  usuaUy 
called  at,  he  stood  awhile  at  the  gate,  considering 
which  way  he  had  best  to  steer  his  course.  While  he 
stood  musing,  a  certain  dignified  clergyman,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  happening  to  pass  by, 
looked  on  him  with  some  surprise,  and  sainted  him 
with  this  question,  Bfr.  Howe,  what  do  you  do  herel 
to  whom  he  replied,  with  another  question ;  Pray,  sir, 
what  have  I  done,  that  I  may  not  be  herel  Upon 
which  he  told  him  that  there  was  a  process  out  agauLst 
him,  and  that  being  so  well  known  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  at  aU  question  but  that  if  he  did  not  take  care  of 
himself,  he  would  be  taken  up  in  a  very  little  time. 
Among  other  diseourse  that  passed,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  would  not  go  and  wait  upon  the  bishop  1 
He  said,  he  thought  not  to  do  it,  unless  his  lordship 
hearing  of  his  being  in  that  city,  should  think  fit  to 
invite  him.  Upon  this,  he  advised  him  to  call  for  a 
room,  and  wait  there  a  little,  and  told  him  he  would  go 
to  the  bishop,  and  let  him  know  that  he  was  there,  and 
return  to  him  again,  and  give  him  an  account,  what 
his  lordship  said  to  it.  He  accordingly  left  him,  and 
soon  returned,  and  brought  him  an  invitation  from  the 
bishop,  who  signified  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
Waiting  on  his  lordship,  he  received  him  with  great 
civility,  as  his  old  acquaintance.  The  bishop  presently 
fell  to  expostulating  with  him  about  his  nonconformity. 
Mr.  Howe  told  his  lordship,  he  could  not  have  time, 
without  greatly  trespassing  upon  his  patience,  to  go 
through  the  several  objections  which  he  had  to  make 
against  the  terms  of  conformity.  The  bishop  pressed 
him  to  name  any  one  that  he  reckoned  to  be  of  weight. 
He  thereupon  instanced  in  the  pcnnt  of  re-ordination. 
Why,  pray  sir,  said  the  bishop  to  him,  what  hurt  is 
there  in  being  twice  ordained)  Hurt,  my  lord,  says 
Mr.  Howe  to  him;  the  thought  is  shocking;  it  hurts 
my  understanding ;  it  is  an  absurdity :  for  nothing  can 
have  two  b^;inning8.  I  am  sure,  said  he,  I  am  a 
minister  of  Christ,  and  am  ready  to  debate  that  matter 
with  your  lordship,  if  you  please;  and  I  can't  begin 
again  to  be  a  minister.  The  bishop  then  dropping  that 
matter,  told  Mr.  Howe,  as  he  had  done  at  other  times, 
that  if  he  would  come  in  amongst  them,  he  might  have 
considerable  preferments,  and  at  length  dismissed  him 
in  a  very  friendly  manner.  And  as  his  lordship  did 
not  take  the  least  notice  to  him  of  the  process  that  was 
issued  out  against  him,  so  neither  did  he  say  any  thing 
of  it  to  his  lordsh^:  but  taking  his  leave,  ho  mounted 
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his  horse  and  rode  home,  and  heard  no  more  of  that 
matter,  either  with  respect  to  the  gentleman,  or  himself. 

In  1665,  when  the  dissenting  ministers  had  been 
three  years  silenced,  they  were  not  a  little  perplexed 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  act  that  passed  in 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  by  which  they  were  obliged 
(under  the  penalty  of  not  being  allowed,  unless  upoa 
the  road,  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  or  cor- 
poration, or  any  place  that  sent  bui^esses  to  parliament, 
or  any  place  where  they  had  been  ministers,  or  had 
preached  after  the  Act  of  Oblivion)  to  swear, 'that  it 
was  not  lawful,  ti^pan  any  preienee  wkaUoever^  to  take 
arms  against  the  king,  and  that  they  abhorred  the  traitor- 
ous position,  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his 
person,  or  against  those  commissionated  by  >iini^  jn 
pursuance  of  such  commission:  and  that  they  would 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment either  in  church  or  state.'  They  were  much 
divided  in  their  sentiments  upon  this  occasion.  There 
were  several  among  them,  who  reckoned  this  oath  so 
insnaring,  that  they  durst  not  take  it:  but  it  was  at 
length  taken  in  London  by  Dr.  Bates,  and  others  to 
the  number  of  twenty .<  It  was  also  taken  in  Devonshire 
by  Mr.  Howe  and  others,  to  the  nimiber  of  twelve ;  and 
by  some  few  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  twelve  who  took  this  oath  in  Devonshire,  were 
(as  I  am  informed  from  a  manuscript  of  Mr.  Ctuick's) 
Mr.  Humphrey  Saunders,  Mr.  John  Howe,  Mr. 
Qunnery,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Parre,  Mr.  Francis 
Whiddon,  Mr.  Fairant,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Binmore, 
Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Bayly.  The  two 
last  took  it  voluntarily,  before  it  came  in  force.  The 
other  ten  took  it  at  the  county  sessions,  after  the  taking 
place  of  the  act.  At  their  appearance  for  that  purpose, 
one  of  the  company  (I  find  not  who)  made  a  declaration 
in  open  court,  in  these  words : 

'I  confess  I  have  had  some  doubts  concerning  this 
oath;  but  understanding,  partly  by  discourse  about 
it  with  some  who  concurred  in  making  £i  the  law, 
and  partly  by  consideration  of  the  law  itself,  and  other 
laws,  that  the  oath  hath  no  other  meaning  or  end,  than 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  king's  majesCj,  and  his  autho- 
rity, whether  in  his  person  or  commissioners,  and  the 
government  in  church  and  state,  from  being  shaken  or 
subverted,  by  any  unpeaeeable  or  seditious  endeavours 
out  of  our  place  and  calling,  I  am  abundantly  satisfied 
to  tender  myself  to  this  honourable  court,  for  the  taking 
of  it.' 

This  declaration  being  candidly  accepted  by  the 
court,  the  ten  before  mentioned  immediately  took  the 
oath.  Only  Mr.  Fairant  and  Mr.  Wilkins  took  it  with 
this  addition,  'so  iar  as  the  laws  of  man  are  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  Qod.' 

But  as  to  Mr.  Howe,  he  upon  this  occasion  drew  up 
the  f<^owing  paper,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  took  the  oath  that  was  then 
imposed;  and  at  the  same  time  states  the  matter  of 
oaths  in  general,  as  judiciously  and  fully,  as  can 
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▼ell  be  supposed  or  imagined  in  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass, 

*1.  My  swearing  is  my  act.  3.  The  obligation  I 
.lereby  contract  is  voluntary.  3.  Swearing  in  a  form 
of  words  prescribed  by  another,  I  adopt  those  words, 
and  make  them  my  own.  4.  Being  now  so  adopted, 
their  first  nse  is  to  express  the  true  sense  of  my  heart, 
touching  the  matter  about  which  I  swear.  5.  Their 
next  use,  as  tkey  hare  now  the  form  of  an  oath,  is  to 
assure  him  or  them  who  duly  require  it  from  me,  that 
what  I  express  by  them  is  the  true  sense  of  my  heart. 
6.  'Tis  repugnant  to  both  those  ends,  that  they  should 
be  construed  (as  now  used  by  me)  to  signify  another 
thing  than  what  I  sincerely  intend  to  make  known  by 
them.  7.  If  the  words  be  of  dubious  signification, 
capable  of  more  senses  than  one,  I  ought  not  to  hide  the 
sense  in  which  I  take  them,  but  declare  it,  lest  I 
deceive  them  whom  I  should  satisfy.  8.  That  declarar 
tion  I  ought  to  make,  if  I  have  opportunity,  to  them 
whose  satisfaction  is  primarily  intended  by  the  oath; 
if  not,  to  them  whom  they  intrust  and  employ.  9.  This 
declared  sense  must  be  such  as  the  words  will  fairly  bear, 
without  force  or  violence.' 

I  have  been  told,  that  in  this  year  1666,  Mr.  Howe 
was  imprisoned  for  two  months  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicolas, 
which  was  the  place  where  his  father-in-law  Mr. 
George  Hughes,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Obadiah  Hughes, 
had  been  confined  for  a  longer  time :  but  the  occasion 
of  this  imprisonment,  what  was  alleged  to  justify  it, 
and  how  he  obtained  deliverance,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover. 

In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Obadiah 
Hughes,  after  they  were  set  at  liberty,  he  expressed  him- 
self thus : 

'Blessed  be  GK)d,  that  we  can  have,  and  hear  of, 
each  other's  occasions  of  thanksgiving,  that  we  may 
join  praises  as  well  as  prayers,  which  I  hope  is  done 
daily  for  one  another.  Neturer  approaches,  and  constant 
adherence  to  (9od,  with  the  improvement  of  our  interest 
in  each  other's  heart,  must  compensate  (and  I  hope  will 
abundantly)  the  unkindness  and  instability  of  a  surly 
treacherous  world,  that  we  see  stiH  retains  its  wayward 
temper,  and  grows  more  peevush  as  it  grows  older, 
and  more  ingenious  in  inventing  ways  to  torment 
whom  it  disafiects.  It  was,  it  seems,  not  enough  to 
kill  by  one  single  death,  but  when  that  was  almost 
done,  to  give  leave  and  time  to  respire,  to  live  again,  at 
least  in  hope,  that  it  might  have  the  renewed  pleasure 
of  putting  us  to  a  further  pain  and  torture  in  dying 
once  more.  Spite  is  natural  to  her.  All  her  kindness 
is  tm  artificial  disguise ;  a  device  to  promote  and  serve 
the  design  of  the  former  with  the  more  efiicacious  and 
piercing  malignity.  But  patience  will  elude  the  design, 
and  blunt  its  sharpest  edge.  It  is  perfectly  defeated 
when  nothing  is  expected  firom  it  but  mischief;  for  then 
the  worst  it  can  threaten  finds  us  provided,  and  the  best 
It  can  promise  incredulous,  and  not  apt  to  be  imposed 
upon.  This  will  make  it  at  last  despair  and  grow 
hopeless,  when  it  ^nds  that  the  more  it  goes  about  to 
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mock  and.  vex  us,  the  more  it  teaches  and  instructs  us; 
and  that  as  it  is  wickeder,  we  are  wiser.  If  we  cannot, 
Qod  will  outwit  it,  and  carry  us,  I  trust,  sale  thrcnigh, 
to  a  better  world,  upon  which  we  may  terminate  hopes 
that  will  never  make  us  ashamed,'  &c. 

He   continued  stiU  in  those   western   counties,    and 
went  much  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  and 
was  ready  wherever  he  came  to  do  any  service  he  was 
able;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1668,  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  print  a  book  which  met  with  wouderfol  accept- 
ance in  the  world,  and  not  undeservedly,  if  either  the 
subject  be  considered,  or  the  happy  management  of  it. 
I  remember  it  was  a  usual  saying  of  Dr.  Henry  More, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  once  and  again,   that 
'  if  any  man  had  but  written,  his  works  would  best  show 
to  all  intelligent  readers  what  he  was.''    Perhaps  this 
is  as  true  of  Mr.  Howe  as  of  most  men  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  print.    For  in  some  of  his  writings  he  has  drawn 
his  own  very  picture,  without  any  disguise  or  artifice. 

The  first  thing  of  his  that  was  published,  was  a  ser- 
mon from  Eccles.  vii.  29.  upon  '  Man's  Creation  in  an 
holy,  but  mutable  State.'  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
*  Morning  Exercise  methodized,'  printed  in  1660.  But 
he  at  this  time  published  a  discourse  entitled.  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  from  Psal.  xvii.  15.  being, 
as  I  am  informed,  sermons  preached  while  he  was  at 
Torrington:  and  this  is  a  treatise  that  has  been  well 
received  and  greatly  valued,  by  the  most  serious  and 
judicious  of  all  persuasions. 

There  is  something  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that 
I  take  to  be  extremely  fine,  and  that  should  not  be 
passed  over  lightly,  according  to  the  usual  way  for  the 
generality  of  common  readers.  He  there  says  of  that 
discourse  of  his, 

'That  the  design  of  it  is  wholly  practical,  and  it 
hath  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  disputation.  If  (says 
he)  there  be  any  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  a  pri- 
vate divided  interest,  or  who  place  the  sum  of  their  re- 
ligion in  an  inconsiderable  and  doubtful  (pinion,  it 
doth  not  unhallow  their  altars,  nor  offer  any  affront  to 
their  idol.  It  intends  no  quarrel  to  any  contending 
angry  party;  but  deals  upon  things,  in  the  substance 
whereof  Christians  are  at  a  professed  agreement:  and 
hath  therefore  the  greater  probability  of  doing  good  to 
some,  without  the  offence  of  any.  'Tis  indeed  equally 
matter  of  complaint  and  wonder,  that  men  can  find  so 
much  leisure,  to  avert  from  such  things  wherein  there 
is  so  much  both  of  delight  and  pleasure,  unto  what  one 
would  think  should  have  little  of  temptation  or  allure- 
ment in  it,  contentious  jangling.  It  might  rather  be 
thought,  its  visible  fruits  and  tendencies  should  render 
it  the  most  dreadfrd  thing  to  every  serious  beholder. 
What  tragedies  hath  it  wrought  in  the  Christian  church ! 
Into  how  weak  and  languishing  a  condition  hath  it 
brought  the  religion  of  professed  Christians!  Hence 
have  risen  the  intemperate  preternatural  heats  and  an- 
gers that  have  spent  its  strength  and  spirits ;  and  make 
it  look  with  so  meagre  and  pale  a  face.  We  have  had 
a  greater  mind  to  dispute  than  live,  and  to  contend 
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about  what  we  know  not,  than  to  practise  the  far  greater 
things  we  know,  and  which  more  directly  tend  to 
nourish  and  maintain  the  divine  life.  The  author  of 
that  ingenious  sentence,  Pniritus  disputandi  scabies 
ecciesJBB,  whoever  he  were,  hath  fitly  expressed  what 
is  the  noisome  product  of  the  itch  of  disputing.  It 
hath  begot  the  ulcerous  tumours,  which  beside  their 
own  o£fensiye  soreness,  drain  the  body,  and  turn  what 
should  nourish  that  into  nutriment  to  themselves.  And 
its  effects  are  not  more  grievous,  than  the  pleasures 
which  it  affects  and  pursues  are  uncouth  and  unnatural. 
The  rough  touch  of  an  ingentle  hand;  that  only 
pleases  which  exasperates;  (as  Seneca  the  moralist 
aptly  expresses  some  like  disaffection  of  diseased 
minds;)  toil  and  vexation  is  their  only  delight;  and 
what  to  a  sound  spirit  would  be  a  pain,  is  to  these  a 
pleasure. 

'  Which  is  indeed  the  triumph  of  the  disease,  that  it 
adds  unto  torment,  reproach  and  mockery,  and  imposes 
upon  men  by  so  ridiculous  a  delusion,  (while  they  are 
made  to  take  pleasure  in  punishing  themselves,)  that 
even  the  most  sober  can  scarcely  look  on  in  a  fitter  pos- 
ture than  with  a  compassionate  smile.    All  which  were 
yet  somewhat  more  tolerable,  if  that  imagined  vanish- 
ing pleasure  were  not  the  whole  of  their  gain ;  or  if  it 
were  to  be  hoped  that  so  great  a  present  real  pain  and 
smart,  should  be  recompensed  with  as  real  a  consequent 
fruit  and  advantage.    But  we  know  that  generally,  by 
how  much  any  thing  is  more  disputable,  the  less  it  is 
necessary  or   condncible   to   the   Christian   life.    God 
hath  graciously  provided,  that  what  we  are  to  live  by, 
should  not  cost  us  so  dear.    And  possibly  as  there  is 
the   less  occasion  of  disputing  about   the   more   mo- 
mentous things  of  religion,  so  there  may  be  somewhat 
more  of  modesty  and  awe,  in  reference  to  what  is  so 
confessedly  venerable  and  sacred,    (though  too  many 
are  over-bold  even  here  also,)  than  so  foolishly  trifle 
with  such  things.    Therefore  more  commonly,  where 
that  humour  prevails,  men  divert  from  those  plainer 
things,  with  some  slighter  and  more  superficial  rever- 
ence to  them,  but   more  heartily  esteeming  them   in- 
sipid and   jejune,  because  they  have  less  in  them  to 
gratify  their  appetite,  and  betake  themselves  to  such 
things  about  which  they  may  more  plausibly  contend. 
And  then  what  pitiful  trifles  often  take  up  their  time 
and  thoughts !   questions  and  problems  of  like  weighty 
in^rtance  (very  often)  with  those  which  Seneca  tells 
us  this  disease  among  the  Greeks  prompted  them  to 
trouble  themselves  about!  as,  what  number  of  rowers 
Ulysses  hadi  which  was  written  first,  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssesi  so  that  (as  he  saith)  they  spend  their  lives 
very  operosely   doing  nothing:    their   conceits   being 
such,  that  if  they  kept  them  to  themselves  they  could 
jrield  them  no  fruit,  and  if  they  published   them   to 
others,  they  should  not  seem  thereby  the  more  learned, 
but  the  more  troublesome.    And  is  it  not  (say^  he)  to 
be  resented,   that   men   should   sell    away  the    solid 
strength  and  vital  joy,  which  a  serious  soul  would  find 
in  substantial  religion,^  for  such  toysl    jrea,  and  not 
only  famish  themselves,  but  trouble   the  world,   and 


embroil  the  church  with  impertinencies  1  If  a  man 
be  drawn  forth,  to  defend  an  important  truth  against 
an  injurious  assault,  it  were  treacherous  self-love  to 
purchase  his  own  peace  by  declining  it  Or  if  he  did 
sometimes  turn  his  thoughts  to  some  of  our  petite 
questions,  that  with  many  are  so  hotly  agitated,  for  re- 
creation sake,  or  to  try  his  wit,  and  exercise  his  reason 
without  stirring  his  passions,  to  the  disturbance  of 
others  or  himself;  here  an  innocent  divertisement  is 
the  best  purpose  that  things  of  that  nature  are  capable 
of  serving.  But  when  contention  becomes  a  man's 
element,  and  he  cannot  live  out  of  that  tie ;  strains  his 
wit,  and  racks  his  invention  to  find  matter  of  quarrel ; 
is  resolved  nothing  said  or  done  by  others  shall  please 
him,  only  because  he  means  to  please  himself  in  dis- 
senting; disputes  only  that  he  may  dispute,  and  loires 
dissension  for  itself ;  this  is  the  unnatural  humour  that 
hath  so  unspeakably  troubled  the  church,  and  debased 
religion,  and  filled  men's  souls  with  wind  and  vanity, 
yea  with  fire  and  fury.  This  hath  made  Christians 
gladiators,  and  the  Christian  world  a  clamorous  theatre, 
while  men  have  equally  affected  to  contend,  and  to 
make  ostentation  of  their  ability  to  do  so/  Sue. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  was  earnestly  invited  by  a 
person  of  considerable  quality  into   Ireland,  and  had 
generous  offers  made  him.    He  accepted   the   motion 
with  the  greater  readiness,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
more  providential,  because  by  this  time  he  was  reduced 
to  straits,  and  his  circumstances  were  but  low ;   which 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  he  had 
for  some  years  been  out  of  any  settled  employment,  and 
had  but  a  small  income,  several  in  family,  and  a  ge- 
nerous spirit  of  his  own,  which  inclined  him  upon  all 
occasions  to  make  the  best  figure  he  was  able,    tie  set 
sail  for  Dublin  (as  I  am  informed)  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1671.    And  here  I  have  a  memorable  passage  to 
relate,  which  I  have  from  such  hands,  that  I  cannot 
question  the  truth  of  it.    When  he  went  for  Ireland, 
taking  his  eldest  son  along  with  him,  he  was  for  em- 
barking at  a  town  in  Wales,  the  name  of  which  my  in- 
formant has  forgotten,  but  I  suppose  it  was  Holy-head. 
The  wind   not   serving  to  carry  them  off,  they- con- 
tinued there  a  Lord's  day,  and  found  &  large  parish 
church,  in  which   prayers  only  were   to   be  read   as 
usually,  but  no   preaching  was  expected.     The  com- 
pany that  was  with  Mr.  Howe  and  waited  for  a  wind, 
were  pretty  numerous,  and  they  were  desirous  to  find 
out  some  private  place  by  the  sea-side,  where  he  might 
preach  to  theuL    As  they  were  walking  along  the  sands 
in  search  of  some  such  place,  they  met  two  men  on 
horseback  riding  towards  the  town,  who  proved  to  be 
the  parson  of  the  parish  and  his  clerk.    The  clerk  was 
asked   by   one   in   the   company  whether   his  master 
preached  that  dayl  No,  said  he,  my  master  does  not 
use  to  preach,  he  only  reads  prayers.    Upon  which  it 
was  farther  inquired  whether  he  thought   his   master 
would  be  willing  to  give  leave  to  a  minister  that  was 
in  their  company,  who  was  going  for  Ireland,  but  wait- 
ing for  a  wind,  to  make  use  of  his  pulpit  that  day  in 
his  roomi    He  answered  he  believed  veiy  willingly, 
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and  they  found  it  so,  when  the  elerk  had  onee  niitde  the 
snotion  to  him.  Hereupon  Mr.  Howe  and  the  rest  of 
them  returned  hack  to  the  town,  and  he  preached  that 
day  twice  to  them  in  the  church ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  auditory  was  very  large,  and  seemed  to  be  not  a 
little  affected  with  what  was  delivered.  The  wind  not 
serving  all  the  week  following,  the  country  all  round 
those  parts  took  notice  that  neither  the  vessel  nor  the 
minister  were  gone;  and  therefore  on  the  Lord's  day 
after,  they  came  flocking  into  the  town,  expecting  he 
would  preach  that  day  also.  There  was  a  prodigious 
multitude  gathered  together;  and  the  parson,  who  had 
had  no  thoughts  about  the  matter,  nor  made  the  least 
motion  for  any  further  assistance  from  the  stranger, 
observing  it,  was  in  no  small  consternation.  Preach 
himself  he  could  not ;  for  he  had  not  of  a  long  time 
been  used  to  it,  and  he  was  altogether  unprovided ;  and 
if  he  did  not  employ  the  stranger,  it  would  lessen  his 
reputation  greatly :  but  then  he  did  not  know,  whether 
as  things  stood,  he  could  be  able  to  prevail  with  him. 
However  he  sent  his  clerk  to  Mr.  Howe,  and  begged 
he  would  come  and  preach  again,  for  that  otherwise 
he  knew  not  what  to  do,  the  country  being  come  in 
from  several  miles  round,  in  hope  of  hearing  him. 
Mr.  Howe  having  been  much  indisposed,  was  in  bed, 
and  in  a  great  sweat,  when  he  received  the  message, 
and  that  made  him  at  first  doubtful  whether  he  had  best 
venture  to  comply.  But  considering  with  himself  that 
here  was  a  plain  call  of  Providence,  and  not  knowing 
but  much  good  might  be  done  in  such  a  place,  where 
preaching  was  so  uncommon  a  thing,  and  the  people 
seemed  so  desirous  of  the  word  of  God,  he  sent  word 
he  would  do  it ;  and  cooled  himself  with  as  much  speed 
as  he  was  able  with  safety,  and  cast  himself  upon  God, 
snd  went  and  preached  with  great  life  and  fireedom: 
and  he  told  my  informant,  that  he  never  in  all  his  life 
saw  people  more  moved,  or  receive  the  word  with 
greater  pleasure.  And  he  at  the  same  time  added  these 
words, '  if  my  ministry  was  ever  of  any  use,  I  think  it 
must  be  then.*  Very  soon  after,  the  vessel  went  off, 
and  lie  found  no  ill  effects  or  consequences  at  all,  of 
the  pains  he  took  in  such  circumstances. 

At  length  he  had  his  whole  family  with  him  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  lived  as  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Massarene 
in  the  parish  of  Antrim,  and  was  received  and  treated 
with  aU  imaginable  respect.  His  great  learning  and 
Christian  temper,  (together  with  that  lord's  interest  and 
influence,)  procured  him  the  particular  friendship  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  who,  (together  with  his  metro- 
politan,) without  dei^anding  any  conformity,  gave  him 
free  liberty  to  preach  in  the  public  church  in  that  town, 
every  Lord's  day  in  the  afternoon :  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  archbishop  in  a  pretty  toll  meeting 
of  the  clergy,  told  them  frankly,  that  he  would  have 
Mr.  Howe  have  every  pulpit  (where  he  had  any  con- 
cern) open  to  him,  in  which  he  at  any  time  was  tree  to 
preach.  And  he  manifested  his  truly  peaceable  and 
Christian  spirit,  both  in  his  preaching  and  conversation, 
and  was  useful  to  many. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  he  settled  here,  he  pub- 


lished a  noble  discourse  upon  '  The  Vanity  of  this  mortal 
Life,  or  of  Man  considered  only  in  this  present  mortal 
State,'  from   Psal.   Izxxi.  47,  48.  which    discotme   is 
usually  bound  up  with  his  'Blessedness  of  the  Right' 
eous.'    There  is  an  epistle  before  this  sermon  dated  from 
Antrim  in  1671,  to  John  tJpton,  of  Lupton  in  I>eTt>n,  Esq. 
his   kinsman,   signifying  that  it  was   composed    npon 
occasion  of  the  dea&  of  Anthony  Upton,    son   of  the 
said  John,  who  had  lived  between  twenty   and  thirty 
years  in  Spain,  and  had  promised  to  return  home ;  and 
being  earnestly  expected,  a  sudden  disease    in   so  few 
da3rs  landed  him  in  another  world,  that  the  first  notice 
his  friends  had  of  his  death  or  sickness,  iras  by  the 
arrival  of  that  vessel  (clad  in  mourning  attire)  -which 
brought  over  the  deserted  body  to  its  native  plaee  of 
Lupton;    which   providence  was  therefore    the    loore 
affecting,  because  a  meeting  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  fhmily,  who  lived   at   distant  places,  having:  been 
appointed,  the  place  and  occasion  and  design  of  it  was 
this  way  altered ;  and  no  less,  than  twenty,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  deceased,  or  their  consorts,  besides 
many  nephews  and  nieces,  and  other  relations,  were 
brought  together  to  the  moumftil  solemnity  of  the   in- 
terment.   It  has  been  the  judgment  of  many,  that  this 
discourse  is  as  noble  a  piece  of  true  theolo^cal  oratory, 
as  can  be  easily  met  with. 

In  1674  he  published  his  treatise  of  '  Delighting^  in 
Qod,'  which  was  the  substance  of  some  sermons  he  had 
preached  twenty  years  before  to  the  people  of  Torring- 
ton,  with  some   additions  and   enlargements.    He  de- 
dicated them  to  his  old  friends,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  by  a  masculine,  but  at  the  same  time  most  tender 
and  affectionate,  epistle  to  them  from  Antrim,  in  which 
he  gives  such  an  account  of  himself,  as  may  very  well 
heighten  our  idea  of  him.    Speaking  of  the  sermons 
which  he  then  published,  he  expresses  himself  in  this 
glorious  manner. 

'  They  aim  (says  he)  at  the  promoting  of  the  same 
end,  which  the  course  of  my  poor  labours  among  you 
did,  (as  he  that  knoweth  all  things  knoweth,)  the  se- 
rious practice  of  the  great  things  of  religion,  which  are 
known,  and  least  liable  to  question ;  without  designing 
to  engage  you  to  or  against  any  party  of  them  that 
differ  about  circumstantial  matters.  They  tend  to  let 
you  see,  that  formality  in  any  way  of  religion,  unac- 
companied with  life,  win  not  serve  your  turn,  (as  it 
will  no  man's,)  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
empty,  si4>less,  and  void  both  of  profit  and  delight  I 
have  reflected  and  considered  with  some  satisfaetion, 
that  this  hath  been  my  way,  and  the  temper  o£  my  mind 
among  you.  Great  reason  I  have  to  repent,  that  I 
have  not  with  greater  eamesmess  pressed  upon  you 
the  known  and  important  things  wherein  serious 
Christians  do  generally  agree:  hut  I  repent  not  I 
have  been  so  little  engaged  in  the  hot  contests  of 
our  age,  about  the  things  wherein  they  differ.  For 
as  I  pretend  to  little  light  in  these  things,  (whence 
I  could  not  have  much  confidence  to  fortify  me  to  such 
an  undertaking,)  so  I  must  profess  to  have  little  inclina^ 
tion  to  contend  about  matters  of  that  kind.    I9or  yec 
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am  I  mdifitre&t  as  to  fSieaa  smaller  things,  that  I  can- 
not diseem  to  be  in  their  own  nature  so.  But  though  I 
cannot  avoid  to  think  that  course  right  which  I  have 
deliberately  chosen  dierein,  I  do  yet  esteem  that  bm  a 
small  thing  upon  which  to  gronnd  an  opkiion  of  my 
exceeding  them  that  think  otherwise,  as  if  I  knew  more 
than  they.  For  I  have  often  recomited  thus  seriously 
with  myself,  that  of  every  differing  paTt|  (in  those  cir- 
cumstantial matters)  I  do  particularly  know  some  per- 
sons by  whom  I  find  myself  much  excelled,  in  much 
greater  things  than  is  the  matter  of  that  diiference.  I 
cannot  ('tis  true)  thereupon  say  and  think  erery  thing 
that  they  do;  which  is  impossiblfi,  since  they  differ 
from  one  another  as  well  as  me ;  and  I  «i4er8tand  well 
4!here  are  other  measures  of  truth,  than  this  or  that  ex- 
cellent person's  opinion:  but  I  Uiereupon  reckon  I 
have  litUe  reason  to  be  conceited  of  any  advantage  I 
hare  of  sach  in  point  of  knowledge;  (even  as  little  ss 
he  would  have,  that  can  sing  or  |day  well  on  a  lute,  of 
him  that  knows  how  to  command  armies  or  govern  a 
kingdom;)  and  can  with  the  less  confidence  differ  from 
fhem,  or  contend  with  them.  Being  thereby,  though  I 
cannot  find  that  I  err  in  these  matters,  constrained  to 
have  some  suspicion  lest  I  do ;  and  to  admit  it  possible 
enough,  that  some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  having 
much  more  light  in  greater  matters,  may  have  so  in 
these  also.  Besides  that  I  most  seriously  think,  hu- 
mility, charity,  and  patience  would  more  contribute  to 
the  composing  of  these  lesser  differences,  or  to  the  good 
estater  of  the  Christian  interest  under  them,  than  the 
most  fervent  disputes  and  contestations.  I  have  upon 
such  considerations  little  concerned  mys^  in  contend- 
ing for  one  way  or  another,  while  I  was  among  you; 
or  in  censuring  such  as  have  differed  fiom  me,  in  such 
notions  and  practices  as  might  consist  with  our  com- 
mon great  end;  or  as  imported  not  manifest  hostility 
fliereto:  contenting  myself  to  follow  the  course  that  to 
my  preponderating  judgment  seemed  best,  without 
stepping  out  of  my  T^y  to  jostle  others.  But  I  eanaot 
be  so  patient  of  their  practical  disagreement  (not  only 
with  all  serious  Christians,  but  even  their  own  judg- 
ments and  ccmsciences  also)  who  have  no  delight  in 
God,  and  who  take  no  pleasure  in  the  very  substsnce 
of  religion,'  Ac.  We  may  from  hence  take  onr  mea- 
sures of  him  both  as  a  minister  and  a  divine;  and  can 
hardly  forbear  making  this  reflection,  that  it  would  be 
an  unspeakable  happiness,  did  but  such  a  spirit  as  this 
prevail  more  among  all  the  parties  into  which  we  are 
divided. 

In  16*75,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Lazarus  8eaman,  he 
had  an  invitation  giv  en  him  to  com)  and  tK  in  London, 
by  a  part  of  his  con^pr^gation,  and  was  eamesUy  press- 
ed to  accept  of  their  call.  There  ivas  some  difference 
among  them  about  t^^e  person  in  whom  they  should 
centre.  Some  were  for  Mr.  Chamock,  and  others  for 
Mr.  Howe:  and' though  they  thi^  wrote  to  him  urged 
a  variety  of  arguments  and  inducements,  yet  he  could 
not  so  well  judge  of  the  matter  alleged  at  a  distanee; 
and  was  thereupon  prevailed  wl*\k  to  take  a  voyage  in- 
to England,  and  make  a  visit  at  inndon,  that  he  migbit 


view  and  judge  of  things  upon  the  spot.  He  upon  this 
occasion,  which  created  him  a  great  many  thoughts, 
and  in  which  he  looked  seriously  upwards  for  conduct, 
committed  some  hints  to  writing,  which  have  been  pre« 
served,  and  are  here  faithfully  transcribed  from  an  au- 
thentic copy. 

The  paper  is  inscribed  after  this  manner. 

C^nsiderati^fU  and  Commimiiigs  with  myself  concern- 
img  my  prentU  Jmme^,  Dec.  90,  75.  By  NtgJU  on 
m^JSed, 

*  t  Gluaere ;  Bkve  I  not  an  nmdue  design  or  tdf-fr.-^ 
sped  inU7 

'1.  I  know  well  I  ought  not  to  have  any  design  for 
myself,  which  admits  not  of  subordination  to  the  104 
terest  and  honour  of  the  great  Qod,  and  my  Redeemer, 
and  which  is  not  aOnally  so  subordinated. 

'$.  I  understand  the  fearful  evil  snd  siafolness  of 
having  such  an  undue  design;  that  it  is  idolatry,  the 
taking  another  god,  and  making  myself  that  god. 

'8.  I  find  (through  God's  mercy)  some  sensible  stir- 
rings of  hatred  and  detestation,  in  my  breast,  of  that 
wickedness,  and  a  great  apprehension  of  the  loveliness 
and  beauty  of  a  state  of  pure  entire  devotedness  to 
God  in  Christ,  and  of  acting  accordingly. 

'4.  I  have  insisted  on  this  chiefly  in  prayer  to  Gtod, 
in  reference  to  this  business,  ever  since  it  was  set  on 
foot,  that  I  might  be  sincere  in  it:  and  though  I  have 
earnestly  begged  light  to  guide  me  therein,  so  as  that 
I  might  do  that  herein  which  in  the  substance  «f  the 
thing  is  agreeable  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  I  hav« 
much  more  importunately  prayed  that  I  might  be  sin- 
cere in  what  I  do,  not  only  because  I  know  God  will 
pardon  ignorance  (unremedied  by  utmost  endeavours) 
where  he  beholds  sincerity,  whereas  he  will  never  ac- 
cept the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  nor  the  doing  what  is 
in  substance  our  duty,  if  that  right  manner  of  doing  it, 
or  principle  whence  it  is  done,  be  wanting;  but,  adso, 
from  the  higher  esteem  I  have  of  sincerity,  aboye  aU 
light  and  knowledge  without  it,  and  the  greater  excel- 
lence of  the  thing  itself. 

'5.  I  have  carefully  examined  what  selfish  leapects 
I  can  have  in  this  matter.  Is  it  worldly  emolument  1 
In.  this  my  heart  acquits  me  in  the  sight  of  God.  Is 
it  ^lat  I  affect  to  be  upon  a  pubtie  stage,  to  be  popular 
and  applauded  by  tdl&l  1  To  this  I  say,  (1.)  That  I  do 
verily  believe,  that  I  shall  be  lower  in  the  eye  and 
esteem  of  the  people  in  London,  when  I  come  under 
their  nearer  view.  I  know  mjrself  incapable  of  pleasing 
their  genius.  I  cannot  contrive  nor  endure  to  preach 
with  elaborate  artifice.  They  will  soon  be  weary, 
when  they  hear  nothing  but  plain  diseonrses  of  such 
matters  as  are  not  new  to  them.  Yea,  and  ministers 
that  now  judge  of  me  by  what  I  have  written,  (when 
matter  and  words  were  in  some  measure  weighed,)  will 
find  me,  when  I  converse  with  them,  slow  to  iqpprehend 
things,  slow  to  express  my  own  apprehensions,  unready, 
entangled,  and  obscure  in  my  apprehensions  and  ex- 
piesr  las :  so  that  all  will  soon  say,  this  is  not  the  man 
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we  took  him  for.  (2.)  It  displeases  me  not,  that  they 
should  find  and  say  this.  I  hope  I  should  digest  it 
well  (3.)  I  have  found  (blessed  be  God)  that  the 
applauses  some  have  prudently  given  me  in  letters, 
(as  I  have  received  many  of  that  strain,  very  many 
long  before  this  business,  and  that  had  no  relation  unto 
any  such,  that  no  esye  hath  ever  since  seen  but  my  own,) 
an  occasion  and  means  to  me  of  deep  humiliation,  when 
my  own  heart  hath  witnessed  to  me,  my  miserable 
penury,  and  that  I  am  thought  to  be  what  I  am  not. 
(4.)  So  far  as  I  can  find,  I  do  not  deliberately  covet  or 
desire  esteem  but  for  my  work's  sake,  and  the  success 
of  my  work.  Of  applause  I  have  often  found  an  inward 
iU>horrence.  I  both  know  I  have  nothing  but  what  I 
have  received,  and  that  I  have  received  a  great  deal 
less  than  many  think  I  have:  which  I  say  with  re- 
flection on  myself;  not  to  diminish  the  bounty  of  the 
Free-giver,  from  whom  I  know  I  might  have  received 
much  more,  if  I  had  sought  and  used  his  gifts  aright. 
All  the  design  I  can  more  vehemently  suspect  myself 
of  that  looks  like  self-interest  any  way,  is,  (1.)  The  im- 
j^Tovemeaat  of  my  own  knowledge,  which  I  know  there 
may  be  great  opportunities  for,  if  this  journey  should 
issue  in  my  settlement  at  Iiondon.  (3.)  The  disposal 
of  my  children.  Yet  I  hope  these  things  are  eyed  in 
subordination,  and  indifierently,  so  as  not  to  sway  with 
me  against  my  duty. 

'  II.  Cluaere ;  Have  I  not  a  previous  resohUum  of  setUing 
at  London  befort  I  go  up7 

'1.  I  have  a  resolution  to  do  what  I  shall  conceive 
shall  make  most  to  the  usefulness  of  the  rest  of  my  life, 
which  resolution  I  ought  never  to  be  without 

'2.  I  am  seriously  yet  at  a  loss  as  to  judging  this 
case,  whether  in  this  country  or  there. 

*3.  If  I  can  find  clearly  it  is  my  duty  to  return  in 
order  to  continuance  at  Antrim,  I  shall  do  it  with  high 
complacency. 

■  III.  Clusre;  Am  I  not  afraid  of  miscarrying  in  this 
l^i^dertaken  voyage,  by  shipwreck j  <f^.  7 

'  1.  I  find  litUe  of  that  fear,  I  bless  God. 

^9.  Nor  is  it  that  I  think  I  have  attained  any  emi- 
nent degree  of  grace,  that  I  am  not  afflicted  with  that 
fear:  nay  more  than  that,  I  acknowledge,  to  be  de- 
livered from  such  fear  is  itself  a  great  mercy,  and 
gracious  vonchsafement. 

'3.  I  hope  I  «m  in  a  state  of  fiivour  and  acceptance 
with  God,  which  I  apprehend  I  owe  to  infinite  rich 
mercy  in  the  Redeemer's  blood.  Great  forgiveness  I 
need,  for  I  am  a  miserable  sinful  wretch:  this  I  trust  I 
have  upon  gospd  terms. 

'4.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  hereupon  to  think  of  going 
into  eternity;  of  laying  down  the  body  of  flesh  and 
sin  and  death  together;  and  of  being  perfectly  holy, 
and  associated  with  them  that  are  so,  in  holy  work  and 
enjoyment. 

'5.  To  put  ofi*  this  tabernacle  so  easily,  I  reckon 
would  to  me  be  a  merciful  dispensation,  who  am  more 
id  of  sharp  pains  than  of  death.    I  think  I  should 


joyihlly  embrace  those  waves  that  should  east  me  oq 
an  undesigned  shore,  and  when  I  intended  LiTeipool,  J 
should  land  me  in  heaven. 

'6.  Yet  I  bless  God  I  have  no  weariness  of  life, 
nor  of  his  work  in  this  world,  if  he  shall  yet  please 
ftirther  to  employ  me  here. 

'lY.  Gluflere;  But  am  I  not  solicitous,  lest  if  <Au 
should  prove  the  event,  it  toiU  be  judged  a  testimmi^ 
against  me,  as  to  this  present  undertaking  7 

'1.  It  is  an  honest  design  I  go  upon.  I  haTC,  as  I 
said,  no  selfish  design  that  oversways  me  in  it  I  have 
no  design  to  prejudice  Mr.  C  I  believe  I  shall  do 

him  no  actual  prejudice.  Wherein  I  can  justly  befHend 
him,  I  go  resolved  to  do  it  If  I  can  do  any  thing  for 
the  holding  of  the  remainder  together,  without  the 
neglect  of  greater  work,  I  do  apprehend  I  shall  do  a 
just  and  needful  thing :  but  should  do  nothing  if  I  had 
opportunity,  till  I  knew  more.    But, 

'2.  To  judge  of  the  justice  of  a  cause  by  the  sao- 
cess,  is  a  most  unjust  way  of  judging.  Many  a  just 
business  has  miscarried.  If  I  get  well  into  the  other 
world,  such  censures  will  be  a  small  matter  in  my  eye ; 
and  they  are  not  great  now. 

'3.  God  will  accept  my  sincere  intentions,  though 
I  effect  nothing. 

'4.  My  journey  was  to  me  absolutely  necessary, 
who  could  without  it  neither  grant  nor  deny. 

'  Consolations  to  my  wife  and  other  relations,  supposing 

they  hear  of  my  death, 

'1.  Whom  or  what  have  you  losti  A  poor  creature 
that  could  never  be  of  much  use  to  you. 

'  2.  You  are  to  consider  me,  not  as  lost  in  my  prime, 
but  as  now  I  am  sensibly  under  great  decays,  and  not 
likely  to  continue  long,  except  some  means  hitherto  not 
thought  on  should  have  been  tried.  What  a  summer 
had  I  of  the  last  1  seldom  able  to  walk  the  streets ;  and 
not  only  often  disabled  by  pain,  but  weakness.  And 
what  great  advantage  to  you  would  it  have  been  to  see 
me  diel  I  know  not  when  I  have  had  so  much  ease 
and  health  as  in  this  journey. 

'3.  God  not  only  hath  determined  the  thing,  we 
must  die,  but  all  circumstances,  when  and  where,  and 
after  what  manner,  and  all  wisely  and  well.  Why 
should  you  be  grieved,  that  he  hath  done  welll  not 
only  well  in  itself,  but  well  for  you,  if  you  love  himi 

'4.  You  must  ere  long  follow,  and  shall  not  be  al- 
ways in  this  world  without  me. 

'5.  What  there  is  of  evil  in  this  case,  admits  of 
remedy.  Draw  so  much  nearer  to  God,  and  cease 
f^om  man:  mind  heaven  more,  and  your  loss  is  made  up. 

*6.  I  have,  through  the  grace  of  God,  preached 
immortal  truth,  which  will  survive,  and  may  be  to  your 
advantage. 

*  7.  As  to  you  who  have  dependence  upon  me  for 
worldly  concernments:  I  was  never  a  good  projector 
for  the  world;  so  the  loss  is  not  great.  How  many, 
dear  to  God,  make  a  shift,  in  a  worse  condition !  Forget 
not  the  motto,  God  will  provide.    He  that  feeds  ravens. 
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■nd  takes  cue  of  sparrows,  will  he  not  take  care  of 
yoa  t  are  yoa  of  his  fiunily,  and  inll  he  not  take  care 
of  his  ownl  instead  of  distrust  and  repining,  give 
thanks.  O  Mess  him  with  all  yonr  soul,  that  he  hath 
reraded  and  given  himself  to  yon  for  an  everlasting 
portion;  and  whose  covenant  is  to  be  yonr  God,  and 
the  God  of  yoois. 

'8.  Let  it  be  some  satisfaction  to  yon,  that  I  go 
willingly,  nnder  no  dread,  with  no  regret,  but  with 
some  COTnfortable  knowledge  of  my  way  and  end.' 

With  such  thoughts  and  workings  of  mind  as  these, 
did  he  undertake  and  porsae  his  voyage  and  journey, 
and  he  arrived  safe  at  London  after  having  been  five 
years  in  Ireland:  and  upon  mature  consideration,  he 
accepted  of  the  call  that  had  been  given  him,  and  set- 
tled there,  and  made  a  quiet  and  peaceable  use  of  King 
Charles's  indulgence,  preaching  to  a  considerable  and 
judicious  auditory,  by  whom  he  was  singularly  re- 
spected ;  and  he  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  but  also 
by  several  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  Dr.  Whitchcot,  Dr.  Kidder,  Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  others,  whom  he  often  conversed  with,  and  that 
with  great  fireedom  and  familiarity. 

He  was  no  sooner  settled  here,  tnan  he  printed  the 
first  part  of  his  *  Living  Temple,'  by  which  it  was  his 
design  to  improve  that  notion,  that  a  good  man  is  the 
Temple  of  God.  This  first  part  is  upon  God's  exist- 
ence, and  his  conversableneas  with  man;  and  against 
Atheism,  or  the  Epicurean  deism.  'Tis  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  Viscount  Massarene,  governor  of  the  county 
of  London-Derry,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's 
most  honourable  privy-council  in  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land :  and  he  signifies  to  his  lordship,  that  this  tract 
was  conceived  under  his  roof,  and  bom  out  of  his  house; 
and  that  he  therefore  thought  it  decent  and  just,  that 
it  should  openly  own  the  relation  which  it  thereby 
had,  and  the  author's  great  obligations,  to  his  lordship. 

In  the  year  1677,  he  published  a  tract,  entitled, '  The 
Reconcilesbleness  of  God's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men 
with  the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  his  Counsels  and  Ex- 
hortations, and  whatever  other  Means  he  uses  to  prevent 
them:'  written  by  way  of  Letter  to  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  Esq.  This  treatise  was  exceedingly 
admired  by  some,  and  as  much  opposed  by  others. 
Mr.  Theophilus  Gale,  in  particular,  his  old  fellow-col- 
legiate, publishing  about  this  time  his  fourth  part  of 
'  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  made  some  animadversions 
upon  it.>  Whereupon  Mr.  Howe  added  a  Postscript, 
in  defence  of  the  said  Letter,  in  which  he  makes  a  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Gale's  remarks.  Mr.  Danson  also  wrote 
against  this  tract,  but  I  know  not  that  Mr.  Howe  took 
any  notice  of  him;  though  the  ingenious  Andrew 
Marvel,  Esq.  made  a  very  witty  and  entertaining  re- 
ply to  him.  Upon  the  account  of  this  performance  of 
his,  Mr.  Wood  represents  Mr.  Howe  as  a  great  and 
strict  Arminian ;»  but  veiy  wrongftdly.  For  that  which 
he  mainly  asserts  in  that  disconrse,  is  no  more   than 
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this,  that  '  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  holy  and  good 
Gk)d  should  irresistibly  determine  the  wills  of  men  to 
and  punish  the  same  thing ;  that  he  should  irresistibly 
determine  the  will  of  a  man  to  the  hatred  of  his  own 
most  blessed  self^  and  then  exact  severest  punishments 
for  the  oflence  done,*  which  the  strictest  Calvinist  has  not 
the  least  occasion  (as  fiir  as  I  can  perceive)  to  sera- 
jUae  to  acknowledge.  This  notion  widely  differs  frem 
asserting  the  blessed  God  universally  to  have  left  his 
reasonable  creatures  an  indetermined  power,  with  re- 
spect to  all  actions,  good  as  well  as  evil,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  efficacious  grace,  in  reference  even  to  the 
best  actions  that  are.  'Tis  that  that  is  the  true  Armi- 
nian principle,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment, from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers  that 
are  in  that  scheme.  If  all  are  great  and  strict  Armim- 
ans,  who  cannot  aUow  themselves  to  suppose  the  Messed 
God,  by  internal  influence,  to  have  a  hand  even  in 
the  worst  and  wickedest  actions,  as  far  as  in  the  best,  I 
am  persuaded  there  will  be  very  few  remaining  but 
what  are  such,  either  here  at  home,  or  in  any  of  Che 
reformed  churches  abroad.  As  to  Mr.  Howe,  he  was 
so  well  satisfied  in  the  firmness  of  the  grounds  he  went 
upon,  that  at  last  he  did  not  stick  to  declare,  that  *if 
he  found  himself  any  way  obliged  further  to  intermed- 
dle in  this  matter,  he  should  reckon  the  time  be  had  to 
spend  in  this  world  could  never  be  spent  to  better  pur* 
pose,  than  in  discovering  the  fearfUi  consequences  of 
the  opposite  opinion,  the  sanity  of  the  subterftiges 
whereby  its  assertors  think  to  hide  the  malignity  of  it, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  the  arguments  brought  for  it.'k 

But  this  was  what  he  had  no  occasion  for,  God  had 
cut  out  other  work  for  him.  He  went  on  quietly  in  « 
course  of  practical  preaching  in  his  stated  ministry, 
and  was  very  useftd  in  forwarding  many  in  their  way 
to  heaven. 

In  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  when  things  took  a 
quite  difiTerent  turn  ftrom  what  they  had  done  fiom  the 
restoration  till  then,  and  the  city  and  whole  body  of 
the  nation  was  fall  of  terror  and  melancholy  apprehen- 
sions, he  made  it  his  endeavour  among  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  do,  to  make  the  awfti)  impressions  which 
people  were  at  that  time  under,  serviceable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  serious  religion :  and  in  his  conversation  wifh 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  or  with  persons  Of 
quality  and  distinction,  which  was  not  tmfrequent,  he 
upon  all  occasions  discovered  a  very  peaceable  and 
healing  spirit,  often  giving  it  as  his  sense,  that  an  ac- 
commodation of  matters  between  the  church  and  the 
dissenters,  would  be  the  most  efiectual  way  to  keep  out 
yaperf.  And  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  that  a 
fitter  season  for  a  union  could  not  well  occur,  than  did 
then  present  itself.  The  House  of  Commons  who  sat 
at  Westminster  in  1680,  seem  to  have  been  of  that 
mind,  and  therefore  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  uniting 
his  majesty's  protestant  subjects,  and  nothing  was 
more  commonly  talked  of  at  that  time.  And  not  being 
able  to  go  through  with  it,  they,  before  tSiey  rose,  came 
to  a  resolution, '  that  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  the 
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reigns  of  Ctaeen  Elizabeth  and  King .  James,  against 
popish  recusants,  ought  not  to  be  extended  against  pro- 
testant  dissenters :  and  that  the  prosecoticxi  of  protest- 
ant  dissenters,  upon  the  penal  laws,  is  at  this  time 
grieyotts  to  the  snbject,  a  weakening  the  protestant 
interest,  an  enconragement  to  popery,  and  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom/ 

Mr.  Howe  had  about  this  time  an  invicaticm  from. 
Bishop  Lloyd,  to  come  and  dine  with  him  the  next  day. 
He  was  apprehensive  it  could  not  be  without  some 
particular  design,  that  a  bishop  whom  he  had  not  seen, 
or  at  least  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  should 
send  to  desire  him  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  He 
sent  his  lordship  word,  that  he  was  engaged  that  day 
for  dinner,  (as  he  really  was  before  the  receipt  of  the 
message  sent  him,)  but  would  not  fail  of  waiting  upon 
him  afterwards.  Hereupon  the  Bishop  sent  again,  to 
let  him  know,  that  since  he  could  not  dine  with  him, 
he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  come  so  far  as 
his  house,  but  would  meet  him  at  Dr.  Tillotson*8,  the 
dean  of  Canterbury.  They  met  there  accordingly, 
and  the  Bishop  told  him  that  the  reason  why  he  de- 
sired a  meeting  with  him,  was  to  know  of  him,  what 
he  thought  would  satisfy  the  nonconformists,  that  so 
they  might  be  taken  into  the  church.«  Mr.  Howe  an- 
swered, that  he  could  not  pretend  to  say  what  would 
satisfy  any  besides  himself;  for  that  all  had  not  an 
equal  latitude  in  such  matters.  The  Bishop  hereupon 
pressed  him  to  giire  his  judgment,  what  he  thought 
would  satisfy  the  most;  for,  says  he,  I  would  have  the 
terms  so  large  as  to  comprehend  the  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Howe  told  him,  that  he  thought  it  would  go  a 
considerable  way  towards  it,  if  the  law  was  but  so 
framed,  as  that  ministers  might  be  enabled  to  promote 
parochial  reformation.  Why,  says  the  Bishop,  for  that 
reason,  I  am  for  taking  the  lay  chancellors  quite  away, 
as  being  the  great  hinderance  of  reformation.  At  length, 
they  agreed  upon  a  meeting  the  next  night,  at  seven 
o'clock,  at  Dr.  Stillingfleet's,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  bring  Mr.  Baxter  along  with 
him;  but  the  Bishop  would  by  no  means  allow  of  it. 
Then  he  proposed  to  'bring  Dr.  Bates,  and  was  an- 
swered, that  no  man  could  be  more  proper.  Accord- 
ingly Dr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Howe  went  at  seven  in  the 
evening  to  Dean  StUlingfleet's,  as  had  been  appointed 
the  day  before.  The  Dean  had  provided  a  very 'hand- 
some treat,  but  they  found  not  the  company  they  ex- 
pected. They  waited  till  eight,  till  nine,  till  near 
ten  o'clock;  but  the  Bishop  neither  came,  nor  sent,  nor 
took  any  notice  of  the  matter  afterwards.  And  that 
very  night,  as  they  heard  the  next  morning,  the  bill  of 
exclusion  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty  voices,  fourteen  of  which  were 
bishops.  And  after  this,  there  was  no  further  occasion 
for  any  talk  about  a  comprehension. 

For  upon  this  turn  of  afiairs,  it  is  observed  by  a  cele- 
brated writer  on  the  church  side,  that  'the  clergy  struck 
up  with  zeal  for  the  duke's  succession:  as  if  a  perish 


king  had  been  a  special  blesaing  ffon  hearea,  to  be  mtWik 
longed  for  by  the  protestant  church.     Tli^r   likewiM 
gave  themselves  such  a  loose  ^gaust  the  notuiomfofrm^ 
ists,  as  if  nothing  was  so  formidable  as  that  pargr.    So 
that  in  all  their  sermons,  pqpeiy  was  quite  forgot,  and 
the  force  of  their  zeal  was  tamed  almost  wkoUy  a^aiaat 
the  dissenters.'d    Amongst  the  rest,  Dean  Scilliagflee^ 
from  whom  it  was  little  esqpeeted,  on  the  firai  day  of 
Easter  tenn*  1660,  in  a  sermon  before  the  lord  majror 
and   aldermen  of  the  city,  the  judges  and    aexjeanta^ 
from  Phil.  iii.  16.  (which  sermon  he  entitled,  '  The  Mis- 
chief of  Separation,')  took  occasion  to  represent  all  the 
nonccmformists   as  schismaticks,  and   inveigh    against 
them  as  enrnnies  to  peace,  and  dangerous  to  the  ebiuvh, 
&c.     This  sermon  was  answered  by  Dr.  Owea,    Bir. 
Baxter,  Mr.  Alsop,  Mr.  Barret,  and  others;  and  among 
the  rest  Mr.  Howe  made  some  remarks  upon  it,  im  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  '  A  Letter  written  out  of  the  Couatry 
to  a  Person  of  quality  in  the  City,  who  took  o0eaee  at 
the  late  Sermon  of  Dr.  SOllingfleet,  Dean  of  St,  Paal's^ 
before  the  Lord  Mayor;'  which  Letter  was  draws  ap 
with  great  clearness  and   strength  of  reasoning.     He 
therein  shows  how  unreasonably  the  Doctor  endeavonra 
to  keep  the   dissenters,  who  after   the  utmost  search 
could  not  be  satisfied  to  conform,  in  a  state  of  daxaaa- 
tion,  for  scrupling  the  ceremonies;  at  least  in  a  ne- 
glect of  the  necessary  means  of  salvation.    He  shows 
his  arguments,  both  ad  rim  and  ad  homnem  too,  to  be 
unconcluding;  reflects  freely  on  the  Doctor  fbr  his  too 
great  acrimony,  and  too  little  seriousness  in  his  way  ef 
management;  and  yet  closes  with  a  veiy  genteel  an^ 
handsome  address  to  such  as  were  offended  with  the 
Doctor's  sermon,  to  abate  their  indignation,  and  mo* 
derate  their  censures,  and  stir  them  up  to  turn  their  re- 
flections upon  him,  into  serious  prayers  for  hm,  for 
which  he  shows  there  was  very  just  occasion. 

The  Doctor  himself  sticks  not  to  own,  that  m  this  - 
Ijctter  he  discourses  gravely  end  piously,  without  bit- 
terness and  rancour,  or  any  sharp  reflections,  and  some- 
times with  a  great  mixture  of  kindness  towards  him, 
for  which,  and  his  prayers  for  him,  he  heartily  thanks 
hiuL*  This  warm  sermon  of  the  Doctor's  was  gen^ 
rally  reckcmed  very  ill-timed,  to  which  it's  not  unlikely 
but  Bishop  Burnet  may  have  a  reference,  when  he  says 
of  the  great  man,  that  '  he  went  into  the  humours  of  the 
high  sort  of  people,  beyond  what  beoame  him;  per* 
haps  beyond  his  own  sense  of  things.'r 

Nor  can  I  forbear  to  take  notice  of  another  seimoa, 
that  was  preached  this  year  (1680)  at  court,  by  Dean 
Tillotson,  from  Josh.  xxiv.  16.  entitled,  *  The  Protestant 
Religion  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Singularity  and 
Novelty.'  In  this  sermon  there  is  this  notion;  that  no 
man  is  obliged  to  preach  against  the  religion  of  a 
country,  though  a  false  one,  unless  he  has  a  power  of 
working  miracles.  King  Charles  slept  most  part  of 
the  time  while  the  sermon  was  delivered;  and  a  certain 
nobleman  stepped  to  him  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and 
said,  'Tis  a  pity  your  majesty  sl^;  fbr  we  had  the 
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nurast  piflce  of  Hobbism  that  tTsr  you  heard  in  your 
life.  Ods  fish,  he  shall  print  it  \hiea,  says  the  king ; 
and  immediately  called  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  gare 
him  his  command  to  the  Dean  to  print  his  sermon. 
When  it  came  from  the  press,  the  Dean  sent  it  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Howe,  as  he  usually  did  most  of  the  things 
he  printed.  Mr.  Hove  immediately  perosed  it,  and 
was  not  a  little  troubled,  to  find  a  notion  there,  that  had 
so  ill  a  tendency  as  that  forementioned.  Whereupon 
he  drew  up  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  freely  expostu- 
lated with  the  Dean,  for  gilding  such  a  wound  to  the 
Reformation ;  signi^ring  to  him,  that  Luther  and  Calvin^ 
and  the  rest  of  our  blessed  reformers,  were  (thanks  be 
to  God)  of  another  mind.  The  Christian  religion,  (said 
he,)  both  as  to  its  precepts  and  promises,  is  already  con- 
firmed by  miraeles;  and  must  it  be  repealed,  every 
time  a  wicked  governor  thinks  fit  to  establish  a  false 
religion  1  must  no  one  stand  up  for  the  true  religion, 
till  he  can  work  a  miracle  ^  He  signified  to  him,  how 
much  he  was  grieved,  that  in  a  sermon  against  popery, 
he  should  plead  the  popish  cause  against  all  the  re- 
formers; and  insisted  upon  it,  that  we  had  incontest^ 
able  evidence  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles, 
and  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  them,  and  take  reli- 
gion to  be  established  by  them,  without  any  further 
expectations,  Ac,  Mr.  Howe  carried  the  letter  him- 
self, and  delivered  it  into  the  Dean's  own  hands ;  and 
he  taking  a  general  and  cursory  view  of  it,  signified 
his  willingness  to  talk  that  whc^  matter  firecly  over; 
but  said,  they  could  not  be  together  where  they  were, 
without  interruption,  and  therefore  moved  for  a  little 
jouTBey  into  the  country,  that  so  they  might  have  free> 
dom  of  discourse.  They  accordingly  agreed  to  go  and 
dine  that  day  with  the  tady  Falconbridge  at  Sntton- 
Court,  and  Mr.  Howe  re  d  over  the  letter  to  the  Dean, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  contents  of  it,  as  they  were 
travelling  along  together  in  his  chariot.  The  good 
man  at  length  fell  to  weeping  freely,  and  said  that  this 
was  the  most  unhappy  thing  that  had  of  a  long  time 
befallen  him.  I  see  (says  he)  what  I  have  offered  is 
not  to  be  maintained.  But  he  told  him,  that  it  was  not 
his  turn  to  preaeh  as  on  that  day.  He  that  should  have 
been  the  preacher  being  sick,  the  Dean  said,  he  was 
sent  to  by  the  lord  chamberlain  to  supply  his  place : 
and  he  added,  that  he  had  but  little  notice,  and  so  con- 
sidered the  general  fears  of  popery,  and  this  text  offer- 
ed itself,  and  he  thought  the  notion  resulted  from  it ; 
and,  says  he,  immediately  after  preaching,  I  received  a 
command  from  the  king,  to  prim  the  sermon,  and  then 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  alter  it.  I  am  the  better 
satisfied  chat  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  substance  of 
this  passage,  because  he  from  whom  I  had  it,  did  not 
trust  to  his  bare  memory,  but  committed  it  to  writing, 
presently  after  he  received  the  account  from  Mr.  Howe 
himself.  And  though  such  a  story  as  this  may  make 
us  sensible  that  the  very  best  of  men  have  their  slips, 
yet  am  I  far  from  thinking  it  a  dishonour  to  this  great 
man,  to  be  open  to  conviction. 
In  1681  the  dissenten  were  prosecuted  with  great 
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violence  both  in  city  and  eountry,  and  the  severe  laws 
that  had  been  made  against  them  some  years  before,  as 
well  as  some  that  were  made  against  the  papists  in  the 
reign  of  Ctueen  Elizabeth,  were  rigorously  put  in  exe- 
cution agaiost  them,  without  any  favour.  Several  of 
the  bishops  concurred,  and  by  infiu^ee  from  court, 
were  prevailed  with  to  do  their  endeavour  to  push  for- 
ward the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  sharpen  the  rigour  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  that  in  defiance  of  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  favour.  And 
as  Bishop  Burnet  observes, '  such  of  the  clergy  as  would 
not  engage  in  the  common  fury,  were  cried  out  upon 
as  the  betrayers  of  the  church,  and  as  secret  favourers  of 
the  dissenters.'!  The  author  of  *  the  Complete  History 
of  England,'!*  says,  that  '  this  year  there  was  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  which  was  ge- 
nerally thought  a  piece  of  court-artifice,  to  play  the 
church  of  England  against  the  dissenters,  and  enrage 
the  dissenters  against  the  church  of  England,  that  they 
might  not  unite  and  see  their  common  danger,  but 
rather  by  destroying  one  another,  might  make  room  for 
a  third  party,  that  lay  behind  the  curtain,  and  watched 
an  opportunity  of  the  duke's  succession/  And  at  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Howe  published  a  discourse  of  '  Thought- 
fulness  for  the  Morrow,  with  an  Appendix,  concerning 
the  immoderate  Desire  of  foreknowing  Things  to  come,' 
in  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  X^ady  Aime  Wharton,  of 
Upper  Winchingdon  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  who  had 
expressed  a  desire  of  seeing  somewhat  written  on  that 
subject.  To  which  is  added,  *  A  Discourse  of  Charity, 
in  reference  to  other  Men's  Sins,  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  6.' 
He  this  year  also  published  *  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
Decease  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Baxter,  who  died  June  28th, 
from  3  Cor.  v.  8.' 

In  1683  thtDgs  were  much  in  the  same  state  as  the 
year  before.  This  year  also  Mr.  Howe  published  se« 
veral  little  things ;  as, '  A  Discourse  cm  the  right  Use  of 
that  Argument  in  Prayer,  from  the  Kame  of  God,  on 
behalf  of  a  People  that  profess  it,  from  Jer.  xiv.  31.'  8vo, 
*  A  Discourse  on  Self-Dedication,  at  the  Anniversary 
Thanksgiving  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  for  a  great  Delir 
verance,'  in  Idmo,  and  'A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr« 
Richard  Fairclough,  who  deceased  July  4th,  fiom  Matt, 
xzT.  31.'  And  he  now  drew  up  those  Annotations  on  the 
three  Epistles  of  St.  John,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  th^ 
second  volume,  or  continuation,  of  Mr.  Pool. 

In  1683  there  was  a  most  cruel  order  made  by  the 
justices  of  peace  at  their  quarter-sessions  at  Exon, 
against  all  nonconforming  ministers,  allowing  a  reward 
of  forty  shillings  to  any  person  that  apprehended  any 
one  of  them,  and  declaring  their  resolution  to  put  in 
execution  against  them  the  severest  laws,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  the  penalties 
whereof  are  imprisonment,  abjuration  of  the  reaUn,  or 
death.  And  Bishop  Lamplugh  (who  was  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York)  required  the  order  to  be  read  by 
all  the  clergy  on  the  next  Sunday  after  it  should  be 
tendered  to  them,  on  purpose  (as  was  said)  *  that  the 
care  of  the  justices  of  Devon,  for  the  preservation  of 
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the  public  peace,  miglit  be  fbller  known,  and  haw  a  bet- 
ter effect.' 

The  same  year  there  was  published  in  the  '  Contmaar 
tion  of  the  Morning  Exercise/  an  excellent  sermon  of 
Bfr.  Howe's,  from  Col.  iL  3.  npon  this  question, '  What 
may  most  hopefully  be  attempted,  to  allay  animosities 
among  protestants,  that  our  divisions  may  not  be  our 
rninV 

'In  order  to  this,  he  earnestly  recommends   to  all 
the  professors  of  religion,  the  maintaining  of  a  sincere 
loye  to  one  another,  and  the  improving  of  their  faith  to 
greater  measures  of  clearness,  certainty,  and  efficacy, 
in    reference   to   the   substantiate   of  Christianity.    A 
generous  love,  not  to  Christians  of  this  or  that  party  or 
denomination  only,  but  to  all  in  whom  the  true  essen- 
tials of  Christianity  are  found,  would  (he  says)  greatly 
contribute  to  the  vigour  of  the  Christian  life.    It  would 
inspire  Christians  generally  with  a  sacred  courage  and 
fortitude,  when  they  should  know  and  even  feel  them- 
selves knit  together  in  love.    It  would  on  the  contrary 
extinguish  or  abate  the  unhallowed  fire  of  our  anger 
and  wrath  towards  one  another.    It  would  oblige  us 
to  all  acts  of  mutual   kindness  and  friendship.    Pre- 
judices would  cease,  and  jealousies  concerning   each 
other,  and  a  mutual  confidence  would  be  produced.    It 
would  make  us  earnestly  covet  an  entire  union  in  all 
the  things  wherein  we  differ,  and  contribute  greatly  to 
it    It  would  make  us  much  more  apt  to  yield  to  one 
another,  and  abate  all  that  ever  we  can,  in  order  to  as 
full  an  accommodation  as  is  any  way  possible ;  that  if 
we  cannot  agree  upon  either  extreme,  we  might  at  last 
meet  in  the  middle.    It  would  make  us  abstain  from 
mutual  censures  of  one  another  as  insincere  for  our  re- 
maining differences;   and  convince  us  that  such  cen- 
sures are  very  unreasonable,  because  all  have  not  the 
same  understanding,  nor  the  same  gust  and  relish  of 
things.    It   would  oblige   us,   after   competent   endea- 
vours of  mutual  satisfaction,  about  the  matters  wherein 
we  differ,  to  forbear  further  urging  of  one  another  con- 
eeming  them :  and  it  would  make  us  forbear  reviling 
and  exposing  one  another,  and  the  industrious  seeking 
one  another's  ruin.    And  then  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
did  but  endeavour  to  have  our  souls  possessed  with  a 
more  clear,  efficacious,  practical  faith  of  the   Gospel, 
and  our  hearts  so  overcome,  as  practically  and  vitally 
to  receive  it,  we  should  apprehend   the   things   to  be 
truly  great  wherein  we  are   to  unite,  and  should,  in 
comparison,  apprehend  all  things  else  to  be  little ;  and 
■o  should  be   more  strongly  inclined  to  hold  together 
by  the  things  wherein  we  agree,  than  to  contend  with 
one  another  about  the  things  wherein  we  differ.    Thus 
our  religion  would  revive,  and  become  a  vital  powerful 
thing;  and  consequently  more   grateful   to   GK>d,  and 
awful  to  men.    And  if  we  in  our  several  particular  sta- 
tions are  but  herein  careful,  if  we  but  do  our  own  part, 
we  may  be  able  to  say  it  was  not  our  fault,  but  Chris- 
tians had  been  combined,  and  entirely  one  with  each 
other;  but  they  had  been  more  thoroughly  Christian, 
and  more  entirely  united  with  God  in  Christ ;  and  that 


amiable  thing.  If  the  Christian  community  moulder, 
decay,  be  enfeebled,  broken,  dispirited,  and  mined 
in  great  part,  this  ruin  shall  not  rest  under  our 
hands.' 

On  July  90th  this  year,  that  noble  patriot,  William 
Lord  Russel,  was  beheaded  in  Lincolns-Inii-Fields,  to 
the  no  small  terror  and  consternation  of  the  trae  lovers 
of  their  country,  and  friends  of  the  protestant  religion. 


This  was  a  severe  stroke  upon  the  Bedford  fkmUy,  and 
an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  excellent  lady,  who  was  left 
a  moumfhl  widow,  and  continued  so  to  the  year  1783, 
when  she  went  to  her  grave  full  of  years.  Mr.  Howe 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion  wrote  a  consolatory  letter 
to  her,  which  very  well  deserves  to  be  preserved,  and 
transmitted  to  posterity;  an  authentic  copy  of  wrbich 
having  been  kept  safe  in  his  fieunily,  here  follows. 

'Madam, 

*  It  can  avail  you  nothing,  to  let  your  honour  know 
from  what  hand  this  paper  comes ;  and  my  own  design 
in  it  is  abundantly  answered,  if  what  it  contains  proves 
usefU  to  you.    Your  affliction  hath  been  great,  unspeak- 
ably beyond  what  it  is  in  my  power  or  design  to  repre- 
sent ;  and  your  supports  (in  the  paroxysm  of  your  afBic- 
tion)  have  been  very  extraordinary ;  and  such  as  wherein 
all  that  have  observed  or  heard,  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge a  divine  hand. 

'But  your  affliction  was  not  limited  and  enclosed 
within  the  limits  of  one  black  day,  nor  is  like  those 
more  common  ones,  the  sense  whereof  abates  and  wears 
off  by  time ;  but  is  continued,  and  probably  more  felt, 
as  time  runs  on :  which  therefore  makes  you  need  con-  . 
tinned  help  firom  Heaven  every  day. 

'  Yet  there  is  here  a  great  difference  between  what 
expectations  we  may  have  of  divine  assistance,  in  the 
beginning  or  first  violence  of  some  great  affliction,  and 
in  the  continued  course  of  it  afterwards.  At  first  we 
are  apt  to  be  astonished,  a  consternation  seizes  oni 
thinking  faculty,  especially  as  to  that  exercise  of  it, 
whereby  it  should  minister  to  our  relief.  In  this  case 
the  merciful  God  doth  more  extraordinarily  assist  such 
as  sincerely  trust  and  resign  themselves  to  him ;  unto 
these,  as  his  more  peculiar  favourites,  his  sustaining 
influences  are  more  immediate,  and  more  efficacious, 
so  as  even  (in  the  present  exigency)  to  prevent  and 
supersede  any  endeavour  of  theirs,  whereof  they  are, 
then,  less  capable.  And  of  the  largeness  and  bounty 
of  his  goodness,  in  such  a  case,  few  have  had  greater 
experience  than  your  ladyship;  which  was  eminently 
seen,  in  that  magnanimity,  that  composure  and  present- 
ness  of  mind,  much  admired  by  your  friends,  and  no 
doubt  by  the  special  favour  of  Heaven  afforded  you  in 
the  needful  season:  so  that  while  that  amazing  ca- 
lamity was  approaching,  and  stood  in  nearer  view, 
nothing  that  was  fit  or  wise  or  great  was  omitted, 
nothing  indecent  done.  Which  is  not  now  said,  God 
knows,  to  flatter  your  ladyship,  (whereof  the  progress 
will  Author  vindicate  me,)  for  I  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  I 


trust  your  ladyship,  with  unfeigned  gratitude,  wiU  also 
Christianity  had  been  a  more  lively,  powerful,  awful,  [  do.    And  I  mention  it,  as  that  whereby  you  are  under 
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obligsdoii  to  endeavoor,  your  contiimed  temper  and 
deportment  may  be  agreeable  to  such  beginnings. 

'For  now  (which  is  the  other  thing,  whereof  a  distinct 
observation  ooght  to  be  had)  in  the  continuance  and 
settled  state  of  the  affliction,  when  the  fnry  of  the  first 
assault  is  oyer,  and  we  have  had  leisure  to  recoUect 
onrselyes,  and  recover  our  dissipated  spirits,  though  we 
are  then  more  sensible  of  pain  and  smart,  yet  also  the 
power  of  using  our  own  thoughts  is  restored.  And 
being  so,  although  we  are  too  apt  to  use  them  to  our 
greater  hurt  and  prejudice,  we  are  really  put  again 
into  a  capacity  of  using  them  to  our  advantage,  which 
our  good  Gkxi  doth  in  much  wisdom  and  righteousness 
require  we  should  do.  Whereupon  we  are  to  expect 
his  continual  assistance  for  our  support  under  continued 
aflUction,  in  the  way  of  concurrence  and  co-operation 
with  our  due  use  of  our  own  thoughts,  aptly  chosen, 
as  much  as  in  us  is,  and  designed  by  ourselves,  for  our 
own  comfort  and  support. 

'Now  as  for  thoughts  suitable  to  your  honour's  case, 
I  have  reason  to  be  conscious  that  what  I  shall  write 
can  make  but  little  accession,  I  will  not  say  to  a  closet, 
bat  to  a  mind  so  well  furnished,  as  you  are  owner  of: 
yet  I  know  it  is  remote  from  you  to  slight  a  well-in- 
tended-offer  and  essay,  that  really  proceeds  only  from 
a  yery  compassionate  sense  of  your  sorrows,  and  un- 
feigned desire  to  contribute  something  (if  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comforts  and  consola- 
tions,  will  please  to  tavonr  the  endeavour)  to  your 
relief. 

'And  the  thoughts  which  I  shall  most  hnmbly  offer, 
will  have  that  first  and  more  immediate  design,  but  to 
persoade  your  making  use  of  your  own ;  that  is,  that 
yon  would  please  to  turn  and  apply  them  to  subjects 
more  apt  to  serve  this  purpose,  the  moderating  your 
own  grief,  and  the  attaining  an  habitual  well-tempered 
cheerfulness,  for  your  remaining  time  in  this  world. 
For  I  consider  how  incident  it  is  to  the  afflicted,  to 
indulge  to  themselves  an  unlimited  liberty  in  their 
sorrows,  to  give  themselves  up  to  them,  to  make  them 
meat  and  drink,  to  justify  them  in  all  their  excesses,  as 
that  (otherwise)  good  and  holy  man  of  Qod  did  his 
anger,  and  say,  they  do  well  to  be  sorrowM  even  to 
the  death,  and  (as  another)  to  refuse  to  be  comforted. 
And  I  also  consider  that  our  own  thoughts  must  and 
will  always  be  the  immediate  ministers  either  of  our 
trouble  or  comfort,  though  as  to  the  laUer,  God  only  is 
the  supreme  Author;  and  we  altogether  insufficient  to 
think  any  tlung  that  good  is,  as  of  ourselves.  It  is 
God  that  comforts  those  that  are  cast  down,  but  by  our 
own  thoughts  employed  to  that  purpose,  not  without 
them. 

'  I  do  not  doubt,  madam,  but  if  you  once  fixedly  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  siu  in  an  over-abounding  sorrow, 
you  will  soon  endeavour  its  restraint:  for  I  cannot 
tlunk  you  would  more  earnestly  set  yourself  to  avoid 
any  thing,  than  what  you  apprehend  wlU  offend  God, 
especially  the  doing  that  in  a  continued  course.  Is 
there  any  time  when  joy  in  God  is  a  dutyl  'tis  very 
plain  the  sorrow  that  excludes  it  is  a  sin.    How  the 


former  may  appear  to  be  a  duty,  and  how  fisur,  let  it  be 
considered. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  that  made  us  hath 
a  right  to  rule  us;  he  that  gave  us  being,  to  give  us 
law:  nor  again,  that  the  divine  government  reaches 
our  minds,  and  that  they  are  the  prime  and  first  seat  of 
his  empire.  His  kingdom  is  within  us.  We  are  not 
then  to  exercise  our  thoughts,  desires,  love,  joy,  or 
sorrow,  according  to  our  own  will,  but  his;  not  as  we 
please,  or  find  ourselves  inclined,  but  suitably  to  his 
precepts  and  purposes,  his  rules  and  ends. 

"Tis  evident  that  withal  the  earthly  state  is  mixed, 
intermediate  between  the  perfect  felicity  of  heaven, 
and  the  total  misery  of  hell:  and  ftuther,  that  the 
temper  of  our  spirits  ought  to  have  in  it  a  mixture  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  proportionable  to  our  state,  or  what 
there  is  in  it  of  the  just  occasions  or  causes  of  both. 

*  Where  Christianity  obtains,  and  the  Gospel  of  our 
Saviour  is  preached,  there  is  much  greater  cause  of  joy 
than  elsewhere.  The  visible  aspect  of  it  imports  a 
design  to  form  men's  minds  to  gladness,  inasmuch  as, 
wheresoever  it  comes,  it  proclaims  peace  to  the  world, 
and  represents  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven  willing 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  offending  creatures  on  earth. 
So  the  angel  prefaced  the  Gospel,  when  our  Lord  was 
bom  into  the  world,  Luke  ii.  I  tell  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people;  And  so  the 
multitude  of  accompanying  angels  sum  it  up;  Glory 
be  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  wiU 
towards  men. 

'To  them  that  truly  receive  the  Gospel,  and  with 
whom  it  hath  its  effect,  the  cause  of  rejoicing  riseth 
much  higher.  For  if  the  offer  and  hope  of  recon* 
ciliation  be  a  just  grotmd  of  joy,  how  much  more 
actual  agreement  with  God,  upon  the  terms  ^f  the 
Gtospel,  and  reconciliation  itself!  We  rejoice  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the 
atonement,  Rom.  v.  11.  To  such  there  are  express 
precepts  given  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alwajrs,  Phil.  iv. 
4.  And  lest  that  should  be  thought  to  have  been 
spoken  hastily,  and  that  it  might  have  its  full  weight, 
that  great  apostle  inmiediately  adds,  And  again  I  say 
to  you,  rejoice.  And  elsewhere.  Rejoice  evermore,  I 
Thess.  V.  16. 

'  Hence  therefore  the  genuine  right  temper  and  frame 
of  a  truly  Christian  mind  and  spirit  may  be  evidently  con- 
cluded to  be  this,  (for  such  precepts  do  not  signify  no- 
thing, nor  can  they  be  understood  to  signify  less,)  viz. 
an  habitual  joyfulness,  prevailing  over  all  the  tempo- 
rary occasions  of  sorrow,  that  occur  to  them.  For  none 
can  be  thought  of  that  can  preponderate,  or  be  equal 
to  the  just  and  great  causes  of  their  joy.  This  is  the 
true  frame,  model,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  which  ought  to  have  place  in  us;  hereiu  it  con- 
sists, viz.  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

'  Nor  is  this  a  theory  only,  or  the  idea  and  notion  of 
an  excellent  temper  of  spirit,  which  we  may  contem- 
plate indeed,  but  can  never  attain  to.  For  we  find  it 
also  to  have  been  the  attainment,  and  usual  temper  of 
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CiiristiBas  heretofore,  that  being'  justified  by  faith,  and 
having  peace  with  Qod,  they  have  rejoiced  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  CM,  unto  that  degree,  as  even  to  glory  in 
their  tribulations  also,  Rom.  y,  1—3.  And  that  in  the 
confidence  they  should  be  kept  by  the  power  of  Qod, 
through  faith  unto  salvation,  they  have  hereupon  greatly 
rejoiced,  though  with  some  mixture  of  heaviness  (where- 
of there  was  need)  fh>m  their  manifold  trials.  But  that 
their  jo/  did  surmount  and  prevail  over  their  heaviness 
is  manifest;  for  this  is  spoken  of  with  much  diminution, 
whereas  they  are  said  to  rejoice  greatly,  and  with  a  joy 
bnspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  1  Pet.  i.  5,  6, 8. 

'  Yea,  and  such  care  hath  the  great  Qod  taken  for  the 
preserving  of  this  temper  of  spirit  among  his  pec^le 
more  anciently,  that  even  their  sorrow  for  sin  itself 
(the  most  justifiable  of  all  other)  hath  had  restraints 
put  upon  it,  lest  it  should  too  long  exclude  or  iutennit 
the  exercise  of  this  joy.  For  when  a  great  assembly  of 
them  were  universally  in  tears,  upon  hearing  the  law 
read,  and  the  sense  given,  they  were  forbidden  to  weep 
or  mourn,  or  be  sorry,  because  the  joy  of  the  Lord  was 
their  strength,  Neh.  viii.  8->10.  That  most  just  sorrow 
had  been  unjust,  had  it>  been  continued,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  seasonable  turn  and  altematicm  of  this  joy. 
For  even  such  sorrow  itself  is  not  required,  or  neces- 
sary for  itself.  'Tis  remote  from  the  goodness  and 
benignity  of  Qod's  ever-blessed  nature,  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  as  they  are  such,  or  that 
they  should  sorrow  for  sorrow's  sake;  but  only  as  a 
means  and  preparative  to  their  followiug  joy.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  that  the  means 
should  exclude  the  end,  or  be  used  against  the  purpose 
they  should  serve. 

'It  is  then  upon  the  whole  most  manifest,  that  no 
temporary  affliction  whatsoever,  upon  one  who  stands 
in  special  relation  to  God,  as  a  reconciled  (and  which 
is  consequent,  an  adopted)  person,  though  attended 
with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  can  justify 
such  a  sorrow,  (so  deep  or  so  continued,)  as  shall  pre- 
vail against  and  shut  out  a  religious  holy  joy,  or  hinder 
it  from  being  the  prevailing  principle  in  such  a  one. 
What  can  make  that  sorrow  allowable  or  innocent, 
(what  event  of  Providence,  that  can,  whatever  it  is,  be 
no  other  than  an  accident  to  our  Christian  state,)  that 
shall  resist  the  most  natural  design  and  end  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  1  that  shall  deprave  and  debase  the  truly 
Christian  temper,  and  disobey  and  violate  most  express 
Christian  precepts  1  subvert  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  meni  and  turn  this  earth  (the  place 
of  God's  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  it,  in  order  to  their 
reconciliation  to  himself,  and  to  the  reconciled  the  portal 
and  gate  of  heaven,  yea,  and  where  the  state  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  miserable  has  some  mixture  of  good  in 
it,  that  makes  the  evil  of  it  less  than  that  of  hell)  into  a 
mere  hell  to  themselves,  of  sorrow  without  mixture,  and 
wherein  shall  be  nothing  but  weeping  and  wailing. 

*  The  cause  of  your  sorrow,  madam,  is  exceeding  great. 
Tne  causes  of  your  joy  are  inexpressibly  greater.  You 
have  infinitely  more  left  than  you  have  lost.  Doth  it 
need  to  be  disputed  whether  God  be  better  and  greater 


than  mani  or  more  to  be  valued,  loved,  BXid  delighUid 
in  1  and  whether  an  eternal  relation  be  more  considerable 
than  a  temporary  one '{    Was  it  not  your  constaxit  sense 
in  your  best  outward  state,  Whom  have  I  in  lieaven  but 
thee,  O  Grod,  and  whom  can  I  desire  on  earth,  in  compa- 
rison of  thee !    Psal.  Ixxiii.  25.    Herein  the  state  of  your 
ladyship's  case  is  still  the  same  (if  you  cannot  rather  with 
greater  clearness  and  with   less  hesitation    pronounce 
those  latter  words.)    The  principal  causes  of  yowt  joy 
are  immutable,  such  as  no  supervening  thing^  can  alter. 
You  have  lost  a  most  pleasant,  delectable,  earthly  rela- 
tive.   Doth    the  blessed  God   hereby  cease  to    be   the 
best  and  most  excellent  goodl    Is  lus  nature  chang^ed? 
his  everlasting  covenant  reversed  and  annulled  ?  ifvhich 
is  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,  and  is  to  be  all  your 
salvation  and  all  your  desire,  whether  he  make  your 
house  on  earth  to  grow  or  not  to  grow,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4. 
That  sorrow  which  exceeds  the  proportion  of  its  cause, 
compared  with  the  remaining  true  and  real  causes  of 
rejoicing,  is  in  that  excess  causeless;  i.  e,  that  excess 
of  it  wants  a  cause,  such  as  can  justify  or  afford  de- 
fence unto  it. 

'  We  are  required,  in  reference  to  our  nearest  relations 
in  this  world,  (when  we  lose  them,)  to  weep  as  if  we 
wept  not,  as  well  as  (when  we  enjoy  them)  to  ipejoice 
as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  because  our  time  here  is  short, 
and  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  1  Cor.  vii. 
29 — 31.    We  are  finite  beings,  and  so  are  they.    Our 
passions  in  reference  to  them  must  not  be  infinite,  and 
without  limit,  or  be  limited  only  by  the  limited  capa- 
city of  our  nature,  so  as  to  work  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  that,  as  the  fire  bums,  and  the  winds  blow,  as  much 
as  they  can:  but  they  are  to  be  limited  by  the  power, 
design,  and  endeavour  of  our  reason  and  grace  (not 
only  by  the  mere  impotency  of  our  nature)  in  reference 
to  all  created  objects.    Whereas  in  reference  to  the  in- 
finite uncreated  Grood,  towards  which  there  is  no  dan- 
ger or  possibility  of  exceeding  in  our  affection,  we  are 
never  to  design  to  ourselves  any  limits  at  all;  for  that 
would  suppose  we  had  loved  QoA  enough,  or  as  much 
as  he  deserved,  which  were  not  only  to  limit  ourselves, 
but  him  too ;  and  were  a  constructive  denial  of  his  in- 
finite immense  goodness,  and  consequently  of  his  very 
Godhead.    Of  so  great  concernment  it  is  to  us,  that  in 
the  liberty  we  give  our  aflections,  we  observe  the  just 
difference  which  ought  to  be  in  their  exercise,  towards 
Gh>d,  and  towards  creatures. 

'It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  great  God  is 
pleased  so  to  condescend,  as  himself  to  bear  the  name 
and  sustain  the  capacity  of  our  nearest  earthly  relations; 
which  implies  that  what  they  were  to  us,  in  this  or  that 
kind,  he  will  be  in  a  transcendent  and  far  more  noble 
kind.  I  doubt  not  but  your  ladyship  hath  good  right 
to  apply  to  yourself  those  words  of  the  prophet,  Isa. 
Ivi.  5.  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,  Ac.  Whereupon, 
as  he  iafinitely  transcends  all  that  is  delectable  in  the 
most  excellent  earthly  relation,  it  ought  to  be  endea- 
voured, that  the  affection  placed  on  him  should  pro- 
portionably  excel.  I  cannot  think  any  person  in  the 
world  would  be  a  more  severe  or  impartial  judge  of  m 
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erimffiAl  eifecticm  than  your  ladyship:  or  that  it  would 
look  worse  unto  any  eye,  if  any  one  shonld  so  deeply 
take  to  heart  the  death  of  an  unrelated  person,  as  never 
to  take  pleasure  more,  in  the  life,  presence,  and  eonrer* 
sationof  one  most  nearly  related.  And  yon  do  well 
know  that  such  an  height  (or  that  supremacy)  of  affec^ 
tion,  as  is  due  to  the  ever-blessed  Qod,  cannot  without 
great  injury  be  placed  any  where  else.  As  we  are  to 
have  none  other  Gk>d  before  him;  so  him  alone  we  are  to 
love  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  might  and  mind. 

'  And  it  ought  further  to  be  remembered,  that  whatso- 
ever interest  we  have  or  had  in  any  the  nearest  relative 
on  earth,  his  interest  who  made  both  is  far  superior. 
He  made  us  and  all  things  primarily  for  himself,  to  serve 
great  and  important  ends  of  his  own ;  so  that  our  satis- 
faction in  any  creature,  is  but  secondary  and  collateral  to 
the  principal  design  of  its  creation. 

'  Which  consideration  would  prevent  a  practical  error 
and  mistake  that  is  too  usual  with  pious  persons, 
alBicted  with  the  loss  of  any  near  relation,  that  they 
think  the  chief  intention  of  such  a  providence  is  their 
punishment.  And  hereupon  they  are  apt  to  justify  the 
utmost  excesses  of  their  sorrow,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
aceoimting  they  can  never  be  sensible  enough  of  the 
divine  displeasure  appearing  in  it;  and  make  it  their 
whole  business  (or  employ  their  time  and  thoughts  be- 
yond a  due  proportion)  to  find  out  and  fasten  upon  some 
particular  sin  of  theirs,  which  they  may  judge  God  was 
offended  with  them  for,  and  designed  now  to  punish 
upon  them.  It  is  indeed  the  part  of  filial  ingenuity, 
deeply  to  apprehend  the  displeasure  of  our  father ;  and 
an  argument  of  great  sincerity,  to  be  very  inquisitive 
after  any  sin  for  which  we  may  suppose  him  displeased 
with  us,  and  apt  to  charge  ourselves  severely  with  it, 
though  perhaps  upon  utmost  inquiry,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  to  be  reflected  on,  other  than  common  in- 
firmity incident  to  the  best,  (and  it  is  well  when  at 
length  we  can  make  that  judgment,  because  there 
really  is  no  more,  not  for  that  we  did  not  inquire,)  and 
perhaps  also  God  intended  no  more  in  such  a  dispensa- 
tion, (as  to  what  concerned  us  in  it,)  than  only,  in  the 
general,  to  take  ofi"  our  minds  and  hearts  more  from 
this  world,  and  draw  them  more  entirely  to  himself. 
For  if  we  were  never  so  innocent,  must  therefore  such 
a  relative  of  ours  have  been  immortal  1  But  the  error 
in  practice  as  to  this  case,  lies  here:  not  that  our 
thoughts  are  much  exercised  this  way,  but  too  much. 
We  ought  to  consider  in  every  case,  principally,  that 
which  is  principal.  God  did  not  create  this  or  that  ex- 
cellent person,  and  place  him  for  a  while  in  the  world, 
principally  to  please  us;  nor  therefore  doth  he  take 
him  away,  principally  to  displease  or  punish  us ;  but 
for  much  nobler  and  greater  ends  which  he  hath  pro- 
posed to  himself  concerning  him.  Nor  are  we  to  reckon 
ourselves  so  little  interested  in  the  great  and  sovereign 
Lord  of  all,  whom  we  have  taken  to  be  our  God,  and  to 
whom  we  have  absolutely  resigned  and  devoted  our- 
selves, as  not  to  be  obliged  to  consider  and  satisfy  our- 
selves, in  his  pleasure,  purposes,  and  endSy  more  than  our 
own,  apart  from  his. 


*  Such  as  he  hath  pardoned,  accepted  and  prepared  ibr 
himself,  are  to  serve  and  glorify  him  in  a  higher  and 
more  excellent  capacity,  than  they  ever  could  in  this 
wretched  world  of  ours,  and  wherein  they  have  them- 
selves  the  highest  satisfacticm.  When  the  blessed  God 
is  pleased  in  having  attained  and  accomplished  the  end 
and  intendments  of  his  own  boundless  love,  (too  great 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conferring  of  only  temporary 
favours  in  this  imperfect  state,)  and  they  are  pleased  in 
partaking  the  full  efi*ect8  of  that  love ;  who  are  we,  that 
we  should  be  displeased  1  or  that  we  should  oppose  our 
satisfaction,  to  that  of  the  glorious  God,  and  his  glori- 
fied creature  1  Therefore,  madam,  whereas  you  cannot 
avoid  to  think  much  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  the 
removal  of  that  incomparable  person  for  a  great  theme 
of  your  thoughts,  I  do  only  propose  most  humbly  to 
your  honour,  that  you  would  not  confine  them  to  the 
sadder  and  darker  part  of  that  theme.  It  hath  also  a 
bright  side ;  and  it  equally  belongs  to  it,  to  consider 
whiiher  he  is  gone,  and  to  whom,  as  whence,  and  firom 
whom.  Let,  I  beseech  you,  your  mind  be  more  exer- 
cised in  contemplating  the  glories  of  that  state  your 
blessed  consort  is  translated  unto,  which  will  mingle 
pleasure  and  sweetness  with  the  bitterness  of  your 
afflicting  loss,  by  giving  you  a  daily  intellectual  parti- 
cipation (through  the  exercise  of  fhith  and  hope)  in  his 
enjoyments.  He  cannot  descend  to  share  with  you  in 
your  sorrows ;  you  may  thus  every  day  ascend  and 
partake  with  him  in  his  joys.  He  is  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject to  consider.  A  prepared  spirit  made  meet  for  an 
inheritance  with  them  that  are  sanctified,  and  with  the 
saints  in  light,  now  entered  into  a  state  so  con-natural, 
and  wherein  it  finds  every  thing  most  agreeable  to  itself. 
How  highly  gratetbl  is  it  to  be  united  with  the  true  cen- 
tre, and  come  home  to  the  Father  of  qpirits !  To  consider 
how  pleasant  a  welcome,  how  joyfttl  an  entertainment  h« 
hath  met  with  above  I  how  delighted  an  associate  he  is 
with  the  general  assembly,  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  Of  just  men  made  perfect  I  how 
joyful  an  homage  he  continually  pays  to  the  throne  of  the 
celestial  King! 

'  Will  your  ladyship  think  that  a  hard  saying  of  our 
departing  Lord  to  his  moumfVil  disciples,  If  ye  loved 
me,  ye  would  rejoice,  that  I  said  I  go  to  the  Father ; 
for  my  Father  is  greater  than  II  As  if  he  had  said,  he 
sits  enthroned  in  higher  glory  than  you  can  frame  any 
conception  of,  by  beholding  me  in  so  mean  a  condition 
on  earth.  We  are  as  remote,  and  as  much  short  in  our 
thoughts  as  to  the  conceiving  the  glory  of  the  Supreme 
King,  as  a  peasant,  who  never  saw  any  thing  better 
than  his  own  cottage,  from  conceiving  the  splendour 
of  the  most  glorious  prince's  court.  But  if  that  faith, 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  be  much  accustomed  to  its 
proper  work  and  business,  the  daily  delightful  visiting 
and  viewing  the  glorious  invisible  regions;  if  li  be 
often  conversant  in  those  vast  and  spacious  tracts  of 
pure  and  brightest  light,  and  amongst  the  holy  inhabit- 
ants that  replenish  them ;  if  it  frequently  employ  itself 
in  contemphiting  their  comely  order,  perfect  harmony, 
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snbUine  wiadom,  unspotted  parity,  most  ferrent  mntnal 
love,  delicious  conversation  with  one  another}  and  per- 
petnal  pleasant  consent  in  their  adoration  and  observ- 
ance of  their  eternal  King !  who  is  there  to  whom  it 
would  not  be  a  solace  to  think,  I  have  sach  and  such 
friends  and  relatives  (some  perhaps  as  dear  as  my  own 
life)  perfectly  well  pleased,  and  happy  among  themi 
How  can  yonr  love,  madam,  (so  generous  a  love  towards 
so  deserving  an  object !)  how  can  it  but  more  fervently 
sparkle  in  joy,  for  his  sake,  than  dissolve  in  tears  for 
your  own  1 

*  Not  should  such  thoughts  excite  over-hasty  impatient 
desires  of  following  presently  into  heaven,  but  to  the 
endeavours  of  serving  God  more  cheerfully  on  earth, 
for  our  appointed  time :  which  I  earnestly  desire  your 
ladyship  would  apply  yourself  to,  as  you  would  not 
displease  Qud,  who  it  your  only  hope,  nor  be  cruel  to 
yourself,  nor  dishonour  the  religion  of  Christians,  as  if 
they  had  no  other  consolations  than  this  earth  can  give, 
and  earthly  power  take  from  them.  Your  ladyship  (if 
any  one)  would  be  loth  to  do  any  thing  unworthy  your 
fiunily  and  parentage.  Your  highest  alliance  is  to  that 
Father  and  family  above,  whose  dignity  and  honour  are 

1  doubt  not  of  highest  account  with  you. 

*1  multiply  words,  being  loth  to  lose  my  designs. 
And  shall  only  add  that  consideration,  which  cannot 
but  be  valuable  with  you,  upon  his  first  proposal,  who 
had  all  the  advantages  imaginable  to  give  it  its  full 
weight ;  I  mean,  that  of  those  dear  pledges  left  behind : 
my  own  heart  even  bleeds  to  think  of  the  case  of  those 
sweet  babes,  should  they  be  bereaved  of  their  other 
parent  too.  And  even  your  continued  visible  dejection 
would  be  their  unspeakable  disadvantage.  You  will 
always  naturally  create  in  them  a  reverence  of  you ; 
and  I  cannot  but  apprehend  how  the  constant  mean 
aspect  and  deportment  of  such  a  parent  will  insensibly 
influence  the  temper  of  dutiful  children ;  and  (if  that 
be  sad  and  despondent)  depress  their  spirits,  blunt  and 
take  off  the  edge  and  quickness,  upon  which  their  fu- 
ture usefulness  and  comfort  will  much  depend.  Were 
it  possible  their  (now  glorious)  father  should  visit  and 
mspect  you,  would  you  not  be  troubled  to  behold  a 
frown  in  that  bright  serene  face  1  You  are  to  please  a 
more  penetrating  eye,  which  you  will  best  do,  by  put- 
tmg  on  a  temper  and  deportment  suitable  to  your 
weighty  charge  and  duty,  and  to  the  great  purposes 
for  which  Grod  continues  you  in  the  world,  by  giving 
over  unnecessary  solimde  and  retirement,  which  (though 
it  pleases)  doth  really  prejudice  you,  and  is  more  than 
you  can  bear.  Nor  can  any  rules  of  decency  require 
more.  Nothing  that  is  necessary  and  truly  Christian, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  unbecoming.    David's  example, 

2  Sam.  xii.  90.  is  of  too  great  authority  to  be  counted 
a  pattern  of  indecency.  The  Qod  of  heaven  lift  up  the 
light  of  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  thereby  put 
gladness  into  your  heart;  and  give  you  to  apprehend 
him  saying  to  you,  Arise  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord. 


{  Rtotonr  of  hit  own  Timci,  vol.  i.  pace  988. 

k  8m  the  Lift  of  Mr.  K«ttleweli.  in  8fOi  pace  S8. 


'  That  I  have  used  so  much  freedom  in  this  paper,  I 
make  no  apology  for ;  but  do  therefore  hide  myself  m 
the  dark,  not  judging  it  consiMent  with  that  plainness 
which  I  thought  the  case  might  require,  to  give  any 
other  account  of  myself,  than  that  I  aan  one  deeply 
sensible  of  your  and  your  noble  relatives'  great  afflic- 
tion, and  who  scarce  ever  bow  the  knee  before  the 
mercy-eeat  without  remembering  it:  and  who  shall 
ever  be, 

Madam, 
Your  ladyship's 

Most  sincere  honourer,  and 

Most  humble  devoted  servant.' 


Though  Mr.  Howe  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  hv 
consolatory  epistle,  yet  the  style,  and  several  particu- 
larities in  it,  soon  discovered  who  was  the  author.  The 
lady  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  told  hun  that  he 
must  not  expect  to  remain  concealed.  She  promised  to 
endeavour  to  follow  the  advice  he  had  given  her,  and 
often  wrote  to  him  afterwards,  some  of  which  letters  I 
have  seen  and  read,  and  they  show  that  his  freedom  was 
taken  kindly,  and  his  pains  well  bestowed. 

'Tis  observed  by   Bishop  Burnet,!   concerning   this 
excellent  person  the  Lord  Russell,  who  died  a  martyr 
for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  that  he  was  a  nun  oi 
great  candour,  and  of  a  general  reputation,  universally 
beloved  and  trusted,  of  a  generous  and  obliging  temper. 
He  had  given  such  proofii  of  an  undaunted  courage, 
and  of  an  unshaken  firmness,  that  the  Biehop  says,  he 
never  knew  any  man  have  so  entire  a  credit   in    the 
nation  as  he  had.    He  adds,  that  he  had  from  his  first 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonconformists, 
and  wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to 
them.    On  the  other  hand,  the  high  party  represented 
him  as  one  that  had  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
English   clergy   in   general,  as  thinking  them  for  the 
most  part  a  set  of  men   too  much   bigoted  to  slavish 
principles,  and  not  zealous  enough  for  the  protestant 
religion,  or  the  common  interest  of  a  free  nati(m.it    'Tis 
hoped,    that   the   remaining    branches   of    that   noble 
family  will  adhere  to  his  principles,  and  imitate  his 
glorious  example. 

I  go  on  to  the  year  1684,  in  which  Mr.  Howe  pub* 
lished  a  treatise,  on  Luke  xix.  41,  42.  entitled,  *  The  Re- 
deemer's Tears  wept  over  Lost  Souls;  with  an  Appendix, 
where  somewhat  is  occasionally  discoursed,,  concerning 
the  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  God 
is  said  to  will  the  salvation  of  them  that  pensh.' 

Bishop  Burnet  owns,  that  the  prosecuuon  of  the  dis- 
senters was  carried  very  high  all  this  year.  They  were 
not  only  proceeded  against  for  going  to  conventicles, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  caU  their  private  meetings  for  the 
worship  of  God,  but  for  not  gomg  to  church,  and  for 
not  receiving  the  sacrament.  The  laws  made  against 
papists,  with  relation  to  those  particulars,  being  now  ap- 
plied to  them.  Many  were  excommunicated  and  ruined 
by  these  prosecutions.i 

I  Biskop  Bomet'i  HMlorr  of  fate  own  tltBB,  voL  i.  pts»  an. 
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AmAng  olher  warm  things  which  at  that  time  came 
from  the  press,  there  was  a  letter  published  by  Bishop 
Barlow  of  Liincohi,  for  the  potting  in  execution  the 
laws  against  the  dissenters:  and  this  was  written  in 
concurrence  with  that  whish  was  drawn  up  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  bear- 
ing date  Jan.  14th,  1684.  In  answer  to  this  warm 
and  angry  printed  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Howe  sent  his  lordship  a  free  letter  by  the 
post,  a  copy  whereof  has  been  preserred,  and  here 
follows. 

'  Right  Retsrskd, 

'As  I  must  confess  myself  surprised  by  your  late 
published  directions  to  your  clergy  of  the  county  of 
Bedford,  so  nor  will  I  dissemble,  that  I  did  read  Uiem 
with  some  trouble  of  mind,  which  I  sincerely  profess 
was  more  upon  your  lordship's  account  than  my  own, 
(who  for  myself  am  little  concerned,)  or  any  other  par- 
ticular person's  whatsoever.  It  was  such  as  it  had  not 
been  very  difficult  for  me  to  have  concealed  in  my 
own  breast,  or  only  to  hare  expressed  it  to  God 
in  my  prayers  for  you,  (which  through  his  grace  I 
have  not  altogether  omitted  to  do,)  if  I  had  not 
apprehended  it  not  utterly  impossible,  (as  I  trust  I 
might,  without  arrogating  unduly  to  myself,)  that 
some  or  other  of  those  thoughts,  which  I  have  revolv- 
ed in  my  own  mind  upon  this  occasion,  being  only 
hinted  to  your  lordship,  might  appear  to  your  very 
sagacious  judgment  (for  which  I  have  had  long, 
and  have  still,  a  continuing  veneration)  some  way 
capable  of  being  cultivated  by  your  own  mature  and 
second  thoughts,  so  as  not  to  be  wholly  unuseful  to 
your  lordship. 

'  My  own  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  inclines  me  not  to 
oppose  any  thing,  either,  1.  To  the  lawfiilness  of  the 
things  themselves  which  you  so  much  desire  should 
obtain  in  the  practice  of  the  people  under  your  lord- 
ship's peistoral  inspection :  or,  2.  To  the  desirable  come- 
liness of  an  uniformity  in  the  public  and  solenm  wor- 
ship of  God :  or,  3.  To  the  fitness  of  making  laws  for 
the  effecting  of  such  uniformity:  or,  4.  To  the  execu- 
tion of  such  laws,  upon  some  such  person  as  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  among  so  numerous  a  people  as  are  under 
your  lordship's  care. 

'But  the  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  are  to  be 
deliberated  on,  are,  1.  Whether  all  the  laws  that  are  in 
being  about  matters  of  that  nature,  ought  now  to  be 
executed  upon  all  the  persons  which  any  way  transgress 
them,  without  distinction  of  either  7  3.  Whether  it  was 
so  well,  that  your  lordship  should  advise  and  press  that 
indistinct  execution,  which  the  order  (to  which  the 
subjoined  directions  of  your  lordship  do  succenturiate) 
seems  to  intend;  supposing  that  designed  execution 
were  fi.t  in  itself. 

'I  shall  not  need  to  speak  severally  to  these  heads: 
your  lordship  will  sufficiently  distinguish  what  is  ap- 
plicable the  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  humbly  ofier 
to  your  lordship's  further  consideration,  whether  it  be 
not  a  supposable  thing,  that  some  persons  found  in  the 


faith,  strictly  orthodox  in  all  the  articles  of  it  taught 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  or  his  apostles,  resolvedly  loyal,  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  their  governors  m  church  and 
state,  of  pious,  sober,  peaceable,  just,  charitable  dispo* 
sitions  and  deportments,  may  yet  (while  they  agree 
with  your  lordship  in  that  evident  principle,  both  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  Scripture,  that  their  prince  and 
inferior  rulers  ought  to  be  actively  obeyed  in  all  lawfol 
things)  have  a  formed  fixed  judgment  (for  what  were  to 
be  done  in  the  case  of  a  mere  doubt,  that  hath  not  arrived 
to  a  settled  preponderation  this  way  or  that,  is  not  hard 
to  determine)  of  the  unlawfulness  of  some  or  other  of 
the  rites  and  modes  of  worship  enjoined  to  be  observed 
in  this  church  7  For  my  own  part,  though  perluqps  I 
should  not  be  found  to  differ  much  from  your  lordship 
in  most  of  the  things  here  referred  unto,  I  do  yet  think 
that  few  metaphysical  questions  are  disputed  with  nicer 
subtlety,  than  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies  has  been  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  Cartwright,  Hooker,  Parker,  Dr. 
Burgess,  Dr.  Ames,  Gillespy,  Jeanes,  Calderwood,  Dr. 
Owen,  Baxter,  Ac,  Now,  is  it  impossible  that  a  sincere 
and  sober  Christian  may,  with  an  honest  heart,  have  so 
weak  intellectuals,  as  not  to  be  able  to  understand  all 
the  punctilios  upon  which  a  right  judgment  of  such  a 
matter  may  depend  7  And  is  it  not  possible  there  may  be 
such  a  thing,  as  a  mental  as  well  as  a  merely  sensitive 
antipathy,  not  vincible  by  ordinary  methods  1  Is  there 
no  difference  to  be  put  between  things  essential  to  our 
religion,  and  things  confessed  indifferent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  judged  unlawful;  on  both 
hands  but  accidental  1  (though  they  that  think  them 
unlawful,  dare  not  allow  thenoselves  a  liberty  of  sin- 
ning,  even  in  accidentals.)  If  your  lordship  were  the 
paterfamilias  to  a  numerous  family  of  children  and 
servants,  among  whom  one  or  other  very  dutiful 
child  takes  offence,  not  at  the  sort  of  food  you  have 
thought  fit  should  be  provided,  but  somewhat  in  the 
sauce  or  way  of  dressing,  which  thereupon  he  for- 
bears; you  try  all  the  means  which  your  paternal 
wisdom  and  severity  thinks  fit,  to  overcome  that  aver- 
sion, but  in  vain;  would  you  finaUy  famish  this  child, 
rather  than  yield  to  his  inclination  in  so  small  a 
thing  1 

'My  lord,  your  lordship  well  knows  the  severity  of 
some  of  those  laws  which  you  press  for  the  execution 
of  is  such,  as  being  executed,  they  must  infer  the  utter 
ruin  of  them  who  observe  them  not,  in  their  tempond 
concernment;  and  not  that  only,  but  their  deprivation 
of  the  comfortable  advantages  appointed  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  for  promoting  their  spiritual  and  eternal  well^ 
being.  I  cannot  but  be  well  persuaded  not  only  of  the 
mere  sineerity,  but  eminent  sanctity  of  divers,  upon 
my  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  them,  who  would 
sooner  die  at  a  stake,  than  I  or  any  man  can  prevail 
with  them  (notwithstanding  our  rubric,  or  whatever 
can  be  said  to  facilitate  the  matter)  to  kneel  before  the 
consecrated  elements  at  the  Lord's  table.  Would  your 
lordship  necessitate  such,  perdere  fnhsUmHam  prapUr 
accidentia?  What  if  there  be  considerable  numbers  of 
such  in  your  lordship's  vastly  numerous  flock;  will  it 
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be  eomftnrtable  to  yon,  when  an  account  is  demanded 
of  joat  k>rd8hip  by  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls  concerning  them,  only  to  be  able  to  say,  Though, 
Lord,  I  did  believe  the  provisions  of  thine  house  pnr- 
chased  for  them,  necessary  and  highly  useful  for  their 
salvation,  I  drove  them  away  as  dogs  and  swine  firom 
thy  table,  and  stirred  up  such  other  agents  as  I  could 
influence  against  them,  by  whose  means  I  reduced 
many  of  them  to  beggary,  ruined  many  families, 
banished  them  into  strange  countries,  where  they  might 
(for  me)  serve  other  gods;  and  this  not  for  disobeying 
any  immediate  ordinance  or  law  of  thine,  but  because 
for  fear  of  offending  thee,  they  did  not  in  every  thing 
eomport  with  my  own  appointments,  or  which  I  was 
directed  to  urge  and  impose  upon  themi  How  well 
would  this  practice  aftee  with  that  apostolical  precept, 
Him  that  is  weak  in  the  iaith  receive,  but  not  to  doubt- 
fol  disputations  1  I  know  not  how  your  lordship  would 
relieve  yourself  in  this  case,  but  by  saying  they  were 
not  weak,  nor  conscientious,  but  wilful  and  humoursome. 
But  what  shall  then  be  said  to  the  subjoined  expostu- 
lation, Who  art  thou  that  judgest  thy  brother  1  we  shall 
aU  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  What 
if  they  have  appeared  conscientious,  and  of  a  very 
unblameable  conversatioii  in  all  things  elsel  What  if 
better  quidified  for  Christian  communion  in  all  other 
respects,  than  thousands  you  admitted  1  If  you  say  you 
know  of  none  such  under  your  charge  so  severely  dealt 
with,  it  will  be  said.  Why  did  you  use  such  severity 
toward  them  you  did  not  know?  or  urge  and  animate 
them  to  use  it,  whom  you  knew  never  likely  to  distin- 
gnish  1  A  -rery  noted  divine  of  the  Church  of  England 
said  to  me  in  discourse  not  very  long  ago,  upon  mention 
of  toe  ceremonies,  Come,  come,  the  Christian  church 
and  religion  is  in  a  consumption-,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done  as  in  the  case  of  consumptive  persons,  shave  off 
the  hair  to  save  the  life.  Another  (a  dignified  person) 
present,  replied,  1  doubt  not  it  will  be  so,  in  the  Phila- 
delphian  state.  I  long  thought  few  had  been  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds  nearer  it  than  your  lordship,  and 
am  grieved,  not  that  I  so  judged,  but  that  I  am  mis- 
taken ;  and  to  see  your  lordship  the  first  public  example 
to  the  rest  of  your  order  in  such  a  course.  Blessed 
Lord!  how  strange  ia  it  that  so  long  experience  will 
not  let  us  see,  that  little,  and  so  very  disputable  matters, 
can  never  be  the  terms  of  union  so  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  Christian  church;  and  that  in  such  a  case  as 
ours  is,  nothing  will  satisfy,  but  the  destruction  of 
them,  whose  union  upon  so  nice  terms  we  cannot  ob- 
tain; and  then  to  call  stdUiuUneni,  paceml  But  we 
must,  it  seems,  understand  all  this  rigour  your  lordship 
shows,  to  proceed  from  love,  and  that  you  are  for  de- 
stroying the  dissenters,  only  to  mend  their  understand- 
ings, and  because  ajflicUo  dot  inUUedum,  I  hope 
indeed  God  will  sanctify  the  affliction  which  you  give 
and  procure  them,  to  blessed  purposes;   and  perhiqis 


n  Tlw  Oonplele  Hbtonr  of  Enrlmd,  vol.  iS.  pM«  »•.  talk  »,  tiiat  Um 
Commom,  in  IWp,  prepared  n  biQ  ior  exoinptiii«  bis  mojmtT's  protortant  rab- 


periisient  nisi  pgrttsmUs  bat  for    the    porpoam  JOB 
lordship  seems  to  aim  at,  I  wonder  -what  yoia  can  ex- 
pect.   Can  you,  by  undoing  men,  chsuage  Uie  jndgmott 
of  their  consciences  1  or  if  they  should  tell  yofo,  We  do 
indeed  in  our  consciences  judge,  we  slifdl  grcaHj  offend 
God  by  complying  with  your  injunetionsy   but   yet  to 
save  being  undone,  we  will  do  it;    -vrill   Uiis  qnali^ 
them  for  your  communion  1    If  your  lonlsh^  think  sciU, 
you  have  judged  and  advised  well  in  this  matter,  yon 
have  the  judgment  of  oar  sovereign,  upon  twelw  yean' 
experience,  lying  against  you:  yon  haire  as  to  one  at 
the  laws  yon  would  have  executed,  the  jadgment  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  against  you,    wrho  passed  a 
bill  (to  which  perhi^  yon  consented)    for    takiag  it 
away.a    Yon  have  (as  to  all  of  them)  the  jndgjment  of 
the  last  House  of  Commons  sitting  at  Westminater,  ao 
far  as  to  the  season  then,  of  executing  those  laws,    it 
may  be  your  lordship  thinks  it  now  a  fitter  aeaaoa:  bat 
if  you  have  miagudged,  or  nusdone  against  your  judg- 
ment, I  pray  God   to   roctiiy   your  error    by  gentler 
methods,  and  by  less  affliction,  than  yon  hmwe  deaigBed 
to  your  brethren:  and  do  not  for  all  this  doubt,  (any 
more  for  your  part  than  my  own,)  to  meet  yoa  there  one 
day,  where  Lather  and  Zninglius  are  well  agreed.    If 
I  did   think  that  would  contributo  any  thiaf^    to  the 
honest  and  truly  charitable  design   of  this    letter,  I 
should  freely  and  at  large  tell  you  my  name:  and  da 
however  tell  you,  I  am, 

A  sincere  honourer  of  your  lordship. 
And  your  very  fiuthfiil,  humble 


What  effects  this  letter  might  have  I  know  not,  but 
I  must  confess  I  think  it  to  have  been  very  strong  and 
moving,  and  likely  to  make  impression. 

In  1685,  the  dissenters  were  run  down  univexsallyf 
and  hardly  any  one  durst  speak  or  write  in  their  larcmr; 
and  the  prospects  people  had  with  respect  to  the  public, 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  gloomy.  Mr.  Howe 
therefore  having  an  invitation  given  him  by  the  Lord 
Wharton  to  travel  with  him  abroad,  into  foreign  parts, 
accepted  it  readily.  He  had  so  little  time  given  him 
to  prepare  for  his  voyage,  which  he  entered  upon  in  the 
month  of  August  this  year,  that  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  leave  of  hia  friends,  but  sent  a  letter 
to  them  from  the  other  side  the  water,  which  was  thus 
directed. 

'  To  such  in  and  alxnii  London,  among  whom  I  kave 
laboured  in  tKe  work  ofikt  GospeV    It  here  follows. 

^My  most  dearly  beloved  in  owr  bksud  Lord  and  iS«- 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  grace,  meroy,  and  peace  be  through 
him  multiplied  unto  you. 

*  That  I  am  at  this  time  at  this  distence  from  yon,  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  (upon  the  experience  I  have  had  of  your 
great  love  and  value  of  my  poor  labours,)  not  pleasant 
to  you,  and  I  do  assure  yon  it  is  grievous  to  me,  Aon^ 
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I  mominr  not  at  the  wiae  and  holj  Providence  tbat 
hath  ordered  things  thos,  in  reference  to  you  and  me: 
bat  it  added  to  my  trouble,  that  I  conld  not  so  mnch  as 
Did  fkrewell  to  persons  to  whom  I  had  so  great  endear* 
ments,  the  solemnity  whereof  you  know  our  circum- 
stances would  not  admit.  Nor  could  I  have  opportu- 
nity to  communicate  to  you  the  grounds  of  my  taking 
this  long  journey,  being  under  promise  while  the  mat- 
ter was  under  consideration,  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any 
one  that  was  not  concerned  immediately  about  it: 
neither  could  I  think  that  imprudent  in  itself,  where 
acquaintance  was  so  numerous;  silence  towards  dearest 
friends  in  such  cases  usually  being  designed  for  an 
apology  to  all  others.  And  after  the  resolution  was 
taken,  my  motion  depending  on  another,  I  had  not 
time  for  that,  or  any  such  purposes.  And  should  I  yet 
communicate  them,  as  they  lie  particularly  in  my  own 
thoughts,  it  would  lose  time  that  I  may  more  profitably 
employ,  for  both  you  and  myself,  while  I  do  it  not. 
You  will,  I  may  be  confident,  be  more  prudent  and 
equal,  than  to  judge  of  what  you  do  not  know:  but  so 
much  I  shall  in  the  general  say,  that  the  providence  of 
God  gave  me  the  prospect  of  a  present  quiet  abode, 
with  some  opportunity  of  being  serviceable;  (and  I 
hope,  as  it  may  prove  through  his  help  and  blessing, 
onto  you,  if  I  have  life  and  health  to  finish  what  I 
have  been  much  pressed  by  some  of  yourselves  to  go  on 
with;}  which  opportunity  I  could  not  hope  to  have 
nearer  you,  at  least  without  being  unreasonably  bur- 
densome to  some,  while  I  was  designing  service  as 
much  as  in  me  lay  to  all.  It  much  satisfies  me  that  I 
have  a  record  above,  I  am  not  desi^iing  for  myself; 
that  he  who  knoweth  all  things,  knows  I  love  not  this 
present  world,  and  I  covet  not  an  abode  in  it,  (nor  have 
I  when  it  was  most  friendly  to  me,}  upon  any  other  ac- 
count, than  upon  doing  some  service  to  him,  and  the 
souls  of  men.  It  therefore  has  been  my  settled  habi- 
tual sense  and  sentiment  a  long  time,  to  value  and  de- 
sire (with  submission  to  sovereign  good  pleasure)  peace 
and  quiet,  with  some  tolerable  health,  more  than  life. 
Nor  have  I  found  any  thing  more  destructive  to  my 
health,  than  confinement  to  a  room  a  few  days  in  the 
city  air,  which  was  much  better  and  more  healthful  to 
me  fonnerly,  than  since  the  anger  and  jealousies  of 
such  as  I  never  had  a  disposition  to  ofiend,  have  of 
later  times  occasioned  persons  of  my  circumstances  very 
seldom  to  walk  the  streets. 

'But  my  hope  is,  God  will  in  his  good  time  incline 
the  hearts  of  rulers  more  to  favour  such  as  cannot  be 
fftfifffi^  with  the  public  ccMistitutions  in  the  matters  of 
God's  worship,  and  that  are  umocent  and  peaceable  in 
the  land;  and  that  my  absence  from  you  will  be  for  no 
long  time,  it  being  my  design,  with  dependence  upon 
lus  gracious  providence  and  pleasure,  in  whose  hands 
our  times  are,  if  I  hear  of  any  door  open  for  service 
with  you,  to  spend  the  health  and  strength  which  God 
shall  vouchsafe  me,  (and  which  I  find  through  his. 
mercy  mnch  improved  since  I  left  you,)  in  his  work 
with  and  among  you.     In  the  mean  time,  I  believe  it 

will  not  be  ipiacceptable  to  yoo,  that  I  ofier  you  some 
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of  my  thoughts  and  counsels,  for  your  present  help, 
such  as  are  not  new  to  me,  nor  as  yon  will  find  to  your- 
selves, who  are  my  witnesses,  that  I  have  often  incul- 
cated such  things  to  you;  but  they  may  be  useful  to 
stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance. 

*I.  I  beseech  you,  more  earnestly  endeavour  to  re- 
duce the  things  you  know  (and  have  been  by  many 
hands  instructed  in  out  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Ix)rd)  to 
practice.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  content 
ourselves  with  only  a  notional  knowledge  of  practical 
matters.  We  should  think  so  in  other  cases.  As  if 
any  man  should  satisfy  himself  to  know  the  use  of 
food,  but  famish  himself  by  never  eating  any,  when  he 
hath  it  at  hand:  or  that  he  understands  the  virtues  of 
tMs  or  that  cordial,  but  languishes  away  to  death  in  the 
neglect  of  using  it,  when  it  might  cheer  his  spirits,  and 
save  his  life.  And  the  neglect  of  applying  the  great 
things  of  the  Gospel  to  the  proper  uses  and  purposes  of 
the  Christian  life,  is  not  more  foolish,  (only  as  the  con- 
cernments they  serve  for  are  more  important,)  but  much 
more  sinful  and  provoking  to  God.  For  we  are  to  con- 
sider whence  the  revelation  comes.  They  are  things 
which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken;  uttered  by 
the  breath  of  the  eternal  Gtod,  as  all  Scriptures  are  said 
to  be.  God  breathed,  as  that  expression  may  be  liter- 
ally rendered,  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  And  how  high  a  con- 
tempt and  provocation  is  it  of  the  great  God,  so  totally 
to  pervert  and  disappoint  the  whole  design  of  that  re- 
velation he  hath  made  to  us,  to  know  the  great  things 
contained  therein,  only  for  knowing  sake,  which  he 
hath  made  known  that  we  might  live  by  them.  And 
oh  what  holy  and  pleasant  lives  should  we  lead  in  this 
world,  if  the  temper  and  complexion  of  our  souls  did 
answer  and  correspond  to  the  things  we  know.  The 
design  of  preaching  has  been  greatly  mistaken,  when 
it  has  been  thought,  it  must  still  acquaint  them  who 
live  (and  especially  who  have  long  lived)  under  it, 
with  some  new  thing.  Its  much  greater  and  more  im- 
portant design  is  the  impressing  of  known  things  (but 
too  little  considered)  upon  the  hearts  of  hearers,  that 
they  may  be  delivered  up  into  the  mould  and  form  of 
the  doctrine  taught  them,  as  Rom.  vi.  13.:  and  may  so 
learn  Christ  as  more  and  more  to  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  off  the  old  man  and  put 
on  the  new,  Eph.  iv.  20.  The  digesting  our  food  ia 
what  God  now  eminently  calls  for. 

'  II.  More  particularly  labour  to  have  your  apprehen- 
sions of  the  ftiture  state  of  the  unseen  world,  and  eter- 
nal things,  made  more  lively  and  efficacious  daily,  and 
that  your  faith  of  them  may  be  such  as  may  truly  ad- 
mit to  be  called  the  very  substance  and  evidence  of 
those  things.  Shall  that  glorious  everlasting  state  of 
things  be  always  as  a  dark  shadow  with  us,  or  as  the 
images  we  have  of  things  in  a  dream,  ineffectual  and 
vanishing,  only  because  we  have  not  seen  with  our 
eyes,  where  God  himself  hath  by  his  express  word 
made  the  representaticms  of  them  to  us,  wha  never  de- 
ceived us,  as  our  own  eyes  and  treacherous  senses  have 
donel  Why  do  we  not  live  as  just  now  entering  into 
tha  eternal  state,  and  as  if  we  now  beheld  the  glorioua 
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afpeanag  of  the  great  Ood  oar  Sayionr,  when  we  are 
as  much  assured  of  them  as  if  we  beheld  themt  Why 
do  we  not  oftener  view  the  representation  of  the  heavens 
▼aoishing;  the  elements  melting,  the  earth  flaming,  the 
angels  every  where  dispersed  to  gather  the  elect,  and 
them  ascending,  canght  up  to  meet  the  Redeemer  in 
the  air,  ever  to  be  with  the  Lordi  What  a  trifle  will 
the  world  be  to  ID  then  1 

*UL  Let  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  be  more 
studied,  and  of  his  mighty  undertaking,  with  the  im- 
mediate design  of  it,  not  merely  to  satisfy  for  sin  by 
the  menace  he  once  for  all  made  of  himself,  and  so  to 
procure  our  pardon  and  jostification,  without  effecting 
any  thing  upon  us,  but  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
to  purify  us  to  himself,  Ac.  and  to  form  us  after  his 
own  holy  likeness,  and  for  such  purposes  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  us.  Consider  that  our  Redeemer  is 
mighty,  who  hath  such  kind  designs  upon  us;  and  that 
as  they  shall  not  therefore  finally  fail  of  accomplish- 
nent,  fo  will  they  be  carried  on  without  interruption, 
and  with  discemiUe  success,  if  we  fail  not  as  to  what 
part  in  subordiaatioD  to  him  belongs  to  us.  How 
cheerfhlly  should  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  go  on  in 
their  course,  under  such  conduct ! 

•rV.  Endeavour  your  faith  may  be  stronger,  more 
efllcacions  and  practical,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
Providence,  and  that  the  workings  and  events  of  it  lie 
all  tmder  the  nunagement  and  in  the  band  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church :  that 
therefore  how  grievous  and  bitter  soever  be  his  people's 
lot  and  portion  at  any  time,  there  cannot  but  be  kind- 
■ess  at  the  bottom;  and  that  not  only  designing  the 
best  end,  bat  taking  the  fittest  way  to  it.  For  can  love 
itself  be  unkind,  so  as  not  to  design  well !  or  wisdom 
itself  err  so,  as  to  take  an  improper  course  in  order 
thereto!  Hereupon  let  not  your  spirits  be  imbittered 
by  the  present  dispensation  of  Providence  you  are 
under,  whereby  you  are  in  so  great  a  part  deprived  of 
the  helps  and  means  of  your  spiritual  advantage,  which 
you  like  and  relish  most.    And  to  this  purpose  consider, 

'1.  Our  wise  and  merciful  Lord  (though  perhaps 
such  means  might  be  in  some  measure  useful  to  us) 
doth  for  the  present  jud^,  that  his  rebuking  our  undue 
use  of  them  wilt  be  more  usefal ;  either  overvaioing  or 
mder  valuing  his  in&ti  uments>  turning  his  ordinances 
into  mere  formalities,  preferring  the  means  of  grace 
(as  they  are  fitly  called)  before  the  end,  grace  itself. 

*2.  Consider  whether  there  be  no  disposition  of  Spi- 
rit, to  treat  others  as  you  are  treated.  The  inward 
temper  of  our  minds  and  spirits  is  so  much  the  more 
narrowly  to  be  inspected,  by  how  much  the  less  there 
m  opportunity  to  discover  it  by  outward  acts.  As  to 
sueh  as  differ  from  us  about  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
tliat  are  now  required  in  the  worship  of  God,  would 
we  not  be  glad  if  they  were  as  much  restrained  from 
using  them  in  their  worship,  as  we  from  worshipping 
without  themi  And  do  not  we  think  that  that  would 
as  much  grieve  them,  as  our  restraint  doth  usi  And 
why  should  we  suppose  that  their  way  should  not  as 
much  aait  their  spirits,  and  be  as  grateftd  to  them,  as 


ours  to  usi  But  we  are  in  the  ri^ht  way,  some  wSl 
say,  and  they  in  the  wrong :  and  why  cannot  any  rasa 
say  the  same  thing  with  as  much  confidence  as  we'« 
Or  do  we  think  there  is  no  difference  to  be  pat  betweo. 
controversies  about  matter  a£  circumstance^  and  aboai 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  1  Undoabtedly  till  those 
that  affect  the  name  of  the  reformed,  and  count  it  moF6 
their  glory  to  be  called  protestants  tlian  to  be  good 
Christians,  have  learnt  to  mingle  more  jostice  with 
their  religion,  and  how  better  to  apply  that  great  ad- 
vice  of  our  Lord's,  Whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  that  to  them,  dbc.  and  till  they 
become  studious  of  excelling  other  men,  in  substantial 
goodness,  abstractedness  from  the  world,  meekness 
humility,  sobriety,  self-denial,  and  charity,  and  to  lay 
a  greater  stress  hereon,  than  on  being  of.  one  or  other 
denomination,  Qod*s  controversy  will  not  cease. 

'I  reckon  it  much  to  be  considered,  and  I  pray  yon 
consider  it  deeply,  that  after  that  great  precept,  EpL 
iv.  30.  Qrieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,   it  imme- 
diately follows,  ver.  31.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  anger, 
and  wrath,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away 
from  you,  with  all  malice:  plainly  implying^  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  Spirit  of  all  love,  goodness,  sweet- 
ness, and  benignity,  is  grieved  by  nothing  more  than 
by  our  bitterness,  wrathfulness,  &c.     And  it  appears 
that   the   discernible    restraint   and   departure   of  that 
blessed  Spirit  from  the  Church  of  Christ  in  so  great  a 
measure,  for  many  foregoing  generations,  in  comparisoii 
of  the  plentiful  effusion  of  it  in  the  first  age,  hath  en- 
sued  upon   the   growth  of  that   wrathAil   contentions 
Spirit  which  showed  itself  early  in  the  Gnostick,  but 
much  more  in  the  after-Arian  persecution,  which  was 
not  in  some  places  less  bloody  than  the  pagan  persecu- 
tion had   been   before.     Oh   the  gentleness,  Idndness, 
tenderness,  and   compassicmateness  of  the   evangeUei^ 
truly  Christian  spirit^  as   it  most  eminently  appeared 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  I    And  we  are  told,  if 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  oi 
his,  Rom.  viii.  9.    And  how  easy  and  pleasant  is  it  ta 
one's  own  self,  to  be  void  of  all  wrathfulness,  and  vin- 
dictive designs  or  inclinations  towards  any  other  mant 
Fbr  my  own  part,  I  should  not  have  that  peace  and 
consolation  in  a  suffering  condition,  (as  my  being  so 
many  years  under  restraint  from  that  pleasant  work  of 
pleading  with  sinners  that  they  might  be  saved,,  is  the 
greatest  suffering  I  was   liable  to  in   this  world,)  aa 
through  the  goodhess  of  GJod  I  have  found,  and  do  find, 
in  being  conscious  to  myself  of  no  other  than  kind  and 
benign  thoughts  towards  them  I  have  suffered  by,  and 
that  my  heart  tells  me  I  desire  not  the  least  hurt  to 
them  that  would  do  me  the  greatest;  and  that  i  feel 
within  myself  an  unfeigned  love  and  high  estimation 
of  divers,  accounting  them  pious  w(Hthy  persons,  and 
hoping  to  meet  them  in  the  alt-reconcil^  world,  that 
are  jret  (through  some  mistake)  too  harsh  towards  ua 
who  dissent  from  them:  and  in  things  of  this  nature  I 
pray  that  yon  and  I  may  abound  more  and  more. 

But  again,  as  I  would  not  have  your  spirits  imbittered, 
so  I  would  not  have  your  spirits  discouraged,  or  sank 
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in  dejection.  The  Lord  will  not  cast  off  his  people, 
because  it  hath  pleased  him  to  make  them  his  people, 
1  Sam.  zii.  22.  I  do  not  mean  those  of  this  or  that 
party,  but  who  fear  Qod  and  work  righteonsness,  be 
thejT  of  what  party  soever.  As  I  often  think  of  that 
saying  of  an  ancient,  (deiik  Alex.)  that  he  counted  not 
that  philosophy,  which  was  peculiar  to  this  or  that  sect, 
but  whatsoever  of  truth  was  to  be  found  in  any  of 
them;  so  I  say  of  Christianity,  'tis  not  that  which  is 
appropriate  to  this  or  thai  party,  but  whatsoever  of 
sincere  religion  shall  be  found  common  to  them  all. 
Such  will  value  and  love  his  fiivour  and  presence,  and 
shall  ha^e  it;  and  he  will  yet  have  such  a  people  in 
the  world,  and,  I  doubt  not,  more  numerous  than  ever. 
And  as  the  bitterness  of  Christians  one  towards  another 
chased  away  his  Spirit,  his  Spirit  shall  vanquish  and 
drive  away  all  that  bitterness,  and  consume  our  other 
dross.  And  as  the  apostacy  long  ago  foretold,  and  of 
so  long  continuance  m  the  Christian  church,  hath  been 
begun  and  continued  by  constant  war  agamst  the 
Spirit  of  Christ;  the  restitution  and  recovery  of  the 
church,  and  the  reduction  of  Christianity  to  its  ancient 
SKlf,  and  primitive  state,  will  be  by  the  victory  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  over  that  so  contrary  spirit.  Then 
shall  all  the  enmity,  pride,  wrathiblness,  and  cruelty, 
"Which  have  rent  the  church  of  Christ  and  made  it  so 
little  itself,  be  melted  down;  and  with  all  their  great 
imparities  besides,  earthliness,  carnality,  love  of  this 
present  world,  and  prevalence  of  sensual  lusts,  be 
purged  more  generally  away,  and  his  repairing  work 
be  done  in  a  way  grievous  to  no  one,  whereby  those 
that  are  most  absolutely  conquered  will  be  most  highly 
pleased:  not  by  might  or  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord. 

'In  the  mean  time  let  us  draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he 
will  draw  nigh  to  us.  Let  us  more  study  the  exercising 
ourselves  to  godliness,  and  take  heed  of  turning  the 
religion  of  our  closets  into  spiritless  uncomfortable 
formalities.    Their  hearts  shall  live  that  seek  God. 

'To  that  blessed,  and  faithful,  and  covenant-keeping 
Gkxi  I  commit  yon;  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up  further,  and  give  you  an 
inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified. 

'And  as  I  hope  I  shall  without  ceasing  remember 
yon  in  mine,  so  I  hope  you  will  remember  too  in  your 
prayers, 

Your  sincerely  affectionate. 

Though  too  unprofitable, 

Servant  in  Christ, 

JOHN  HOWE.* 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  with  this  noble  lord, 
Mr.  Howe  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  divers  noted 
places,  and  conversing  freely,  not  only  with  a  number 
of  learned  papists,  but  several  protestant  divines,  both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  making  a  variety  of 
remarks  for  his  own  use :  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  was 
often  not  a  little  affected  with  the  melancholy  tidings 
ci  the  swift  advances  they  were  nuJdng  in  England 
towards  popery  and  slavery,  which  he  most  heartily 


lamented,  as  well  as  the  hardships  and  severities  which 
his  nonconforming  brethren  met  with  in  particular. 
And  not  having  any  encouragement  from  the  posture 
of  affairs  to  return  home,  he  at  length,  in  the  year  1686, 
settled  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Utrecht,  which  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  seven  United  Provinces.  Ha 
took  a  house,  and  resided  there  for  some  time,  and  had 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  his  countess,  and  some 
English  gentlemen,  together  with  his  two  nephews, 
Mr.  George  and  Mr.  John  Hughes,  boarding  with  him. 
He  took  his  turn  of  preaching  at  the  English  church 
in  that  ci^,  with  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,^  Mr.  Woodcock, 
and  Mr.  Cross,  who  were  there  at  the  same  time.  They 
kept  frequent  days  of  solemn  prayer  together,  on  the 
account  of  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  in  their  own 
country:  and  Mr.  Howe  generally  preached  on  the 
Lord's-days  in  the  evening  in  his  own  family.  And 
there  being  several  English  students  then  at  that 
university,  in  order  to  their  being  fitted  for  future  use- 
fulness, Mr.  Howe  was  pleased  to  favour  some  of  them 
with  hearing  their  orations  and  disputations  in  private, 
and  giving  them  his  particular  instructions  and  advice 
as  they  were  prosecuting  their  studies^  which  some  have 
owned  to  have  been  a£  no  small  advantage  to  them. 
There  were  also  several  other  worthy  persons  of  the 
£Uiglish  nation  at  that  time  there,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Provinces,  that  they  might  shelter  them- 
selves  from  prosecutions  in  their  own  country ;  such  ad 
Sir  John  Thompson,  (afterwards  Lord  Haversham,)  Sir 
John  Guise,  Sir  Patience  Ward,  and  Mr.  Papillon;  and 
there  was  a  good  harmony  and  correspondence  antong 
them;  and  Mr.  Howe  received  much  respect  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  professors  in  that  academy. 

Among  others  by  whom  he  was  visited  while  he 
continued  at  Utrecht,  one  was  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who  also  preached  in  the 
English  church  there,  and  very  frankly  declared  for 
occasional  communion  with  those  of  different  senti- 
ments. He  and  Mr.  Howe  had  a  great  deal  of  firee 
conversation,  upon  a  variety  of  subjects:  and  once 
discoursing  of  nonconformity,  the  Doctor  told  him^  he 
was  apprehensive  that  it  could  not  subsist  long)  but 
that  when  Mi,  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Bates,  and  he,  and  a 
few  more,  were  once  laid  in  their  graves,  it  would  sink, 
and  die,  and  come  to  nothing.  Mr.  Howe  replied,  that 
that  miust  be  left  to  God;  though  he  at  the  same  time 
intimated  that  he  had  different  apprehensions;  and  did 
not  reckon  it  to  depend  upon  persons,  but  upon  prin- 
ciple, which  when  taken  up  upon  grounds  approved 
upon  search,  could  not  be  laid  aside  by  men  of  con- 
science. The  best  way,  he  said,  to  put  an  end  to  non- 
conformity, would  be  by  giving  due  liberty  under  the 
national  settlement,  and  la}ring  aside  needless  clog& 
that  would  give  occasion  to  endless  debates.  Were 
this  ence  4one,  there  would  be  no  room  for  a  conscien- 
tious nonconformity:  but  that  without  it,  they  could 
expect  no  other  than  that  as  some  passed  off  the  stage, 
others  would  rise  up  and  fill  their  places,  who  wouM 
act  upon  the  same  principles  as  they  had  done  before 
them;   though   he  hoped  with  a  due  moderation  and 
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temper  towards  thoM  of  different  sentiments.    And  the 
erent  has  showed,  that  he  was  herein  in  the  right 

Several  years  after  this,  I  myself  having  occasion  to 
wait  upon  Dr.  Burnet,  after  he  had  been  some  time 
Bishop  of  Sarom,  at  his  palace  in  that  city,  where  I 
was  treated  with  great  frankne&s  and  civility,  his  lord- 
ship signified  how  well  he  was  pleased  with  the  temper 
discovered  by  the  rising  generation  of  ministers  among 
the  dissenters;  though  at  the  same  tune  he  intimated, 
that  it  was  the  common  apprehension  of  the  great  men 
of  their  church,  that  nonconformity  would  have 
been  r£S  unius  ctiatis  only,  and  not  have  been  con- 
tinued to  another  generation,  but  have  drawn  to  an 
end,  when  they  that  were  ejected  out  of  the  public 
ehurdies  were  once  laid  in  their  graves.  Upon  this 
occasion,  I  declared  to  his  lordship,  that  which,  having 
so  fair  an  opportunity,  I  shall  not  now  be  shy  of  sig- 
nifying more  publicly;  viz,  that  after  the  closest  search 
into  this  matter  of  which  I  have  been  capable,  I  can- 
not perceive  that  while  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  im- 
poaitron  eontinues^  any  other  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, than  that  there  will  be  some  who  will  think 
themselves  obliged  to  stand  up  for  a  generous  liberty, 
the  doing  of  which  may  be  very  ccmsistent  with  all 
that  charity  and  brotherly  love  that  is  required,  either 
by  reason  or  Scripture.  And  this  liberty  has,  since  the 
death  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  ejected  ministers, 
(though  with  the  full  approbation  of  such  of  them  as 
were  then  living,  and  of  Mr.  Howe  in  particular,)  been 
defended  by  some  among  the  dissenters,  upon  a  bottom 
so  truly  large  and  noble,  that  the  sagacious  Mr.  Locke 
himself,  whom  I  beheve  most  people  will  own  to  have 
been  a  pretty  good  judge,  has  more  than  once  (as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed)  freely  owned,  that  as 
long  as  they  kept  to  that  bottom,  they  need  not  ques- 
tion being  able  to  stand  their  ground.  And  the  num- 
hfiT  of  their  friends  and  abettors  so  increased,  partly  on 
the  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  foundations  they 
went  upon,  and  partly  also  upon  their  steady  zeal  for 
the  government  after  the  revolution,  while  the  estab- 
lished church  was  miserably  divided,  about  the  oaths, 
and  a  great  many  other  things  that  were  very  distaste- 
ftd  to  men  of  sense  and  thought  ;>^  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity their  interest  must  before  this  time  have  had  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  strength,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  unaccountable  heats  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
and  alto  in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  King 
George,-  by  which  they  have  been  sadly  exposed  and 
weakened.  But  of  all  persons,  those  that  are  zealous 
for  the  established  church,  have  little  reason  upon  this 
account  to  insult  them,  because  of  the  shameful  differ- 
ences they  have  had  amongst  themselves,  which  in  a 
great  measure  continue  to  this  day.  We  may  here  say 
very  safely,  Ukuos  inira  mmros  peccattMr  et  €Xtfrm, 

While   Mr.  Howe   continued   in  Holland,  the   late 
King  William,  (of  glorious  and  immortal  memory,)  who' 
was  at  that  time  Prinoe  of  Orange,  dii  him  the  honour 
to  admit  him  several  times  into  his  presence,  and  dis- 
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coursed  with  him  with  great  fireadom;  and  be  efer 
after  retained  a  particular  respect  for  him.  I  well  re- 
member also,  that  he  himself  once  inibrmed  me  d 
some  very  private  c<»iversation  he  had  ^witli  that  prince, 
upon  his  sending  for  him,  not  long:  before  his  death. 
Among  other  things,  the  king  then  asked  him  a  great 
many  questions,  about  his  old  master  Oliver,  as  he 
called  him,  and  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
aniswers  that  were  returned  to  some  of  his  questions. 

hi  1687,  King  James  published  his    declaradoii  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  upon  which  the    dissenters  were 
freed  from  their  fetters  and  shackles,  and  irere  allowed 
the  freedom  of  worshipping  God  in  public,  in  their  own 
way,  without  any  molestation.     Mr.  Howe's  flock  in 
London  earnestly  pressed  for  his  return    to   them  ac- 
cording   to    his   promise,   and    he   readily    complied. 
But  before  he  left   Holland,  he  thought    it   proper  to 
wait  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in  his  nsnal  way 
received   him   very  graciously.    He   m^ifif^    to   his 
royal  highness,  that  he  was  retorning  for  £:ng:land,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  tus  friends  there,  -who  were 
impatient  of  his  absence,  now  that  he  was  in  a  ciqiacity 
of  public  service  among  them.    The  prince  wished  him 
a  good  voyage,  and  advised  hiak,  though  he  and  his 
brethren  made   use   of  the   liberty  granted    by  King 
James,  yet  to  be  very  cautious  in  addressing  ;  and  not 
to  be  prevailed  with  upon  any  terms,  to  fall  in  with  the 
measures  of  th»  court,  as  to  taking  off  the  penal  laws 
and   test,  which  was   th«   thing   intended,  hot   which 
would  have  fatal  consequences ;  and  to  use  his  Btanost 
influence  in  order  to  the  restraining  others:  whieh  he 
readily  promised ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Upon  his  return  mto  his  own  country,  which  was  in 
May  this  year,  he  was  gladly  received  by  his  old 
friends  and  brethren,  and  with  joy  (though  not  without 
an  aching  heart,  considering  the  s^parent  danger  of  the 
public)  returned  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  ministiy. 
He  was  thankful  for  a  little  breathing  time  aflbrded, 
and  endeavoured  to  improve  it  to  the  best  purposes,  and 
to  preserve  himself  and  others  from  the  snares  that 
were  laid  for  them. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  a  celebrated  nonjuror,  casta 
some  most  invidious  reflections  upon  the  body  of  the 
dissenters,  and  their  conduct  in  this  reign.  He  in- 
sinuates, that  when  that  inconsistent  people  had  long 
cried  out  against  the  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  inclinable  to  popery,  they  themselves  were  the 
first  to  join  hands  with  this  popery,  against  the  church 
of  England,  and  to  favour  the  designs  thereof,  which 
they  had  but  just  before  so  loudly  exclaimed  against.* 
And  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  would  have  been  as 
inconsistent  people  indeed,  had  the  body  of  them  acted 
in  that  manner :  but  the  best  of  it  is,  that  this  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  is  as  void  of  truth  as  it  is  of  charity.  II 
some  among  the  dissenters  did  charge  those  of  the 
church  of  England  with  favouring  popeiy  m  King 
Charles's  reign,  it  was  because  of  their  appearing  so 
zealous  lor  his  brother,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a 
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papist,  and  fVom  whom  no  other  eonld  be  expected  than 
that  he  would,  if  he  came  to  the  crown,  do  his  ntmost 
to  bring  in  popery,  in  opposition  to  all  the  laws  and 
seearities    against    it;   and    they    evidently   hazarded 
the  loss  of  onr  liberty  and   religion  too,  by  making 
the   dangerons   experiment :    and   they  would   boldly 
venture  upon   this,  though  they  were   freely  warned 
beforehand  what  the  consequence  would  be.     But  as 
for  joining  hands  with  this  popery,  ncme  were  more 
finee   from   that   than   the   dissenters.    Bishop   Burnet 
owns,  that  how  much  soever  a  few  weak  persons  might 
be  intoxicated  by  the  caresses  of  the  court,  and  elevated 
by  an  appearance  of  favour  shown  them,  yet  the  *  wiser 
men  among  them  saw  through  all  this,  and  perceived 
Che  design  of  the  papists  was  now  to  set  on  the  dissent- 
ers against  the  church,  as  much  as  they  had  formerly 
set   the  church  against  them:   and   therefore,  though 
they  returned  to  their  conventicles,  (as  he  is  pleased 
to  call   them,  though  not  a  jot  the  better  thought  of 
iipon  that  account  by  his  warmer  brethren,)  yet  they 
had  a  just  jealousy  of  the  ill  designs  that  lay  hid  un- 
der all  this  sudden  and  unexpected  show  of  grace  and 
kindness.1p 

In  conArmation  of  this,  I  can  upon  good  groimds 
aasure  the  reader,  that  whereas  there  were  about  this 
time  great  endeavours  used  to  draw  in  the  dissenting 
ministers  to  approve  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  fre- 
quent meetings  among  them  to  consider  of  their  own 
behaviour,  at  which  times  Mr.  Howe  was  seldom  absent, 
he  alwa]rs  declared  against  approving  the  dispensing 
power,  or  any  thing  that  could  give  the  papists  any 
assistance  in  the  carrying  on  their  designs;  and  he 
therein  had  the  full  concurrence  of  the  generality  of 
his  brethren.  I  have  had  a  particular  account  of  one 
meeting  at  Mr.  Howe's  own  house,  in  order  to  consider 
of  the  advisableness  of  drawing  up  a  writing  to  sig- 
nify their  concurrence  with  the  king,  as  to  the  ends  of 
his  declaration ;  at  which  time  there  were  two  persons 
present  that  came  from  court,  and  intimated  that  his 
majesty  waited  in  his  closet,  and  would  not  stir  from 
thence  till  an  account  was  brought  him  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. I  have  heard  that  ome  in  the  company  did 
intimate  that  he  thought  it  but  reasonable  they  should 
comply  with  his  majesty's  desire.  To  which  another 
immediately  replied,  that  he  was  ftilly  convinced  that 
the  sufferings  they  had  met  with,  had  been  all  along  on 
the  account  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  civil  interest 
oi  the  nation,  in  opposition  to  tory  schemes,  rather  than 
on  the  account  of  their  religious  principles :  and  there- 
fore if  the  king  expected  they  should  join  in  approving 
such  a  conduct  as  would  give  the  papists  their  liberty, 
and  establish  a  dispensing  power,  he  had  rather  he 
should  take  their  liberty  again,  fife.  Howe,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  matter,  signified  they  were  generally  of 
that  brother's  sentiments,  and  oouJd  by  no  means  en- 
courage the  dispensing  powvr;  and  it  was  left  to  those 
who  came  down  to  them  from  court,  to  report  that  as 
their  common  sense-to  those  that  sent  them.    Several 
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of  their  ministers  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  afterwards 
privately  closeted  by  King  James;  and  I  won't  say 
but  some  few  of  them,  who  had  personal  and  particular 
favours  shown  them,  might  be  drawn  too  far  into  the 
snare,  and  use  their  interest  in  order  to  the  taking  off 
8dl  penal  laws  and  tests :  but  they  were  but  very  few, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  their  interest  and  sig- 
nificance was  lessened;  the  far  greater  number  stood 
it  out;  and  Mr.  Howe  particularly,  when  the  king  dis- 
coursed with  him  alone,  told  his  majesty  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  Goqiel,  and  it  was  his  province  to 
preach,  and  endeavour  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men; 
but  that  as  for  meddling  with  state  affiiirs,  he  was  as 
little  inclined  as  he  was  called  to  it,  and  begged  to  te 
excused. 

The  same  author  also  observes,  'that  upon  King 
James's  famous  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects  lor 
liberty,  there  followed  a  vast  crowd  of  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses and  acknowledgments,  from  all  sorts  of  dissentecs, 
complimenting  the  king  in  the  highest  manner,  and 
protesting  what  mighty  returns  of  loyalty  they  wooid 
make  his  majesty,  for  such  his  favour  and  indulgence 
to  them.'<i  And  he  adds,  'only  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England  generally  were  hercat  very  un- 
easy.' But  Bishop  Burnet,  who  I  am  apt  to  think  will 
be  most  likely  to  be  regarded  in  the  case,  gives  a  quite 
dififerent  representation  of  the  matter.  He,  speakiag 
of  the  dissenters,  says,  '  It  was  visible  to  ail  men,  that 
the  courting  them  at  tins  time  was  not  from  any  kind- 
ness, or  good  opinion  that  the  king  had  of  them.  They 
needed  not  to  be  told,  that  all  the  favour  expected  from 
popery  was  once  to  bring  it  in,  under  the  colour  of  a 
general  toleration,  till  it  should  be  strong  enough  lo 
set  on  a  general  persecution:  and  therefore,  as  they 
could  not  engage  themselves  to  support  such  an  nt" 
bitrary  prerogative  as  was  now  made  use  of,  so  neither 
could  they  go  into  any  engagements  for  popery.  Thgr 
did  believe  that  the  indignation  against  the  church 
party,  and  the  kindness  to  them,  were  things  too  unn*- 
tural  to  last  long.  So  the  mora  considerable  among 
them  resolved  not  to  stand  at  too  great «  distance  from 
the  court,  nor  to  provoke  die  king  so  far,  as  to  give 
him  cause  to  think  they  were  irreconcihible  to  him, 
lest  they  should  provoke  him  to  make  up  matters  on 
any  terms  with  die  church  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  resolved  not  to  provoke  the  church  party,  or  by 
any  ill  behaviour  of  theirs  drive  them  into  a  leconcilia- 
tion  with  the  court.'' 

As  to  the  addresses  of  the  dissenters  upon  this  occa- 
sion, though  some  of  them  ran  high,  yet  the  dmrch 
party  had  set  them  the  pattern,  and  therefora  it  was 
the  less  decent  in  them  to  make  complaints  of  them. 
Those  of  the  establishment  had  in  a  most  luxuriant 
manner  thanked  King  Charles  for  dissolving  one  of  the 
best  of  parliaments,  and  as  the  Earl  of  Warrington  de- 
clared in  his  speech,  wera  mighty  *  forward  in  the  sur- 
render of  charters;  and  in  their  fulsome  addresses  and 
abhorrences,  made  no  other  claim  to  their  liberties  and 
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civil  rights,  than  as  concessions  firom  the  crown:  telling 
the  king,  every  one  of  his  commands  was  stamped 
with  God's  anthority/  &c.  And  the  nniversity  of  Ox- 
ford in  particnlar,  had  in  one  of  their  public  addresses 
promised  King  James,  that  'they  would  obey  him  withp- 
out  limitations  or  restrictions:'"  which  was  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  thing  that  came  even  from  the  most 
incautious  or  the  most  transported  dissenters.  And  if 
they  did  not  now  preach  so  much  against  popery  as 
the  churchmen,  they  may  the  more  easily  be  excused, 
because  their  people  did  not  so  much  need  it.  They 
had  little  reason  to  fear  that  any  of  their  persuasion 
would  be  perverted,  for  that  the  adhering  to  their  dis* 
tinguishing  principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture, 
would  not  fail  of  securing  them ;  while  many  of  the 
bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church  of  England,  had  in- 
stilled into  their  followers  such  odd  notions,  about  the 
power  of  the  church  in  matters  of  faith,  the  apostolical 
succession  and  power  of  bishops,  their  right  to  judge  of 
fimess  and  decency  in  the  worship  of  God,  to  which 
all  others  must  submit,  and  the  binding  force  of  old 
canons  and  councils,  that  it  highly  concerned  them 
to  do  all  that  they  were  able  to  deliver  them  from  the 
consequences  which  they  might  easily  foresee  the  Ro- 
manists would  put  them  upon  drawing  from  such  prin- 
ciples. And  the  truth  of  it  is,  though  I  han't  the 
least  word  to  say,  to  the  lessening  that  glorious  de- 
fence of  the  protestant  cause  that  was  at  this  time  made 
by  the  writings  of  the  divines  of  the  church  party,  yet 
the  dissenters  may  be  very  well  allowed  to  have  taken 
no  small  pleasure,  in  seeing  those  gentlemen  baffle 
the  papists,  upon  such  principles  as  they  might  easily 
discern  would  help  to  set  the  authors  themselves  more 
upright  than  some  of  them  had  been  before:  and  in 
such  a  case  to  have  offered  to  take  the  work  out  of 
their  hands,  had  been  over-officious,  and  an  indecent 
intermeddling. 

However,  the  king  went  on  with  his  design,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  his  declaraticm  for 
liberty  must  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  The  bishops 
meeting  together  for  consultation,  were  convinced  tbjit 
their  concurring  in  this  step,  and  sending  the  declarar 
tion  to  all  their  clergy,  and  requiring  their  reading  it 
publicly  to  the  people,  would  be  an  owning  the  dis- 
pensing power:  and  therefore  they  drew  up  a  petition 
to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  desired  to  be  excused. 
This  petition  was  called  a  libel,  and  they  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  presenting  it 

Mr.  Howe  being  at  this  time  invited  to  dinner  by 
Dr.  Sherlock,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  was  very  civilly  treated;  and  there 
were  two  or  three  other  clergymen  at  the  table»  After 
dinner,  the  discourse  ran  mostly  upon  the  danger  the 
church  was  at  that  time  in,  of  being  entirely  ruined. 
The  Doctor,  freely,  but  pretty  abrupdy,  asked  Blr. 
Howe,  what  he  thought  the  dissenters  would  do,  sup- 
posing the  preferments  of  the  church  should  be  made 
vacant,  and  an  offer  should  be  made  of  filling  them  up 
out  of  their  number?     Mr.  Howe  was  so  surprised 
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with  such  a  question  as  this,  which  he  little  expected, 
that  he  was  at  first  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.     'Where- 
upon the  Doctor  drew  out  his  dark  and    melancholy 
scheme  very  distinctly,  with  all  imaginable   marks  of 
concern.     He   told  him   he  thought  that   the   bishops 
would  be  as  certainly  cast,  as  they  were  at  that  time 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower:  that  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  so  generally  refused  reading  the  king's  declar 
ration,  would  follow  after  them:  that  it  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  supposed  that  their  places  should  be  suffered  to 
continue  vacant :  and  that  no  way  could  be  thought  of 
for  the  filling  them  up  again,  but  from  amon^  the  dis- 
senters: and  who  knows,  said  he,  but  Mr.  Howe  may 
be  offered  to  be  Biaster  of  the  Temple  1    And  therefore 
he  intimated  he  was  very  desirous  to  know  how  they 
would  be  inclined  to  behave,  upon  such  a  supposition ; 
of  which  he  believed  him  to  be  as  capable  of  giving 
an  account  as  any  man  whatsoever.     Mr.  Howe  told 
the  Doctor,  that  these  were  things  that  were  altogether 
uncertain :  but  that  if  it  should  so  happen  that  mailers 
should  fall  out  according  to  his  fears,  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  dissenters,  among 
whom  there   were   several  parties,   that   acted    npoa 
different  principles;   and  that  therefore  it  was    mopt 
reasonable  to  suppose,  their  conduct  might  be  difierem. 
He  signified  to  him,  that  he  could  answer  for  none  but 
himself:   and  that  he  thought  for  his  part,  if  things 
should  ever  come  to  the  pass  he  mentioned,  he  shoald 
not    baulk    an   opportunity  of   more    public  service, 
(which  he  was  not  aware  he  had  done  any  thing  *o 
forfeit,)  provided  it  was  offered  him  upon  such  terms  as 
he  had  no  just  reason  to  except  against:  but  then  he 
added,  that  as  for  the  emolument  thence  accruing,  he 
should  not  be  for  meddling  with  that,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  hand  to  convey  it  to  the  legal  proprietor. 
Whereupon  the  Doctor  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  em- 
braced him,  and  said  that  he  had  always  taken  hUn 
for  that  ingenuous  honest  man  that  he  now  found  him 
to  be,  and  seemed  not  a  little  transported  with  joy. 
Mr.  Howe  afterwards  telling  this  passage  to  a  certain 
great  man  in  the  church,  to  whom  the  Doctor  was  well 
known,  and  signifying  how  much  he  was  on  a  sudden 
to  seek  for  an  answer  to  a  question  he  so  little  ex- 
pected, which  was  bottomed  upon  a  supposition,  that 
had  not  so  much  as  once  entered  into  his  thoughts  be- 
fore, he  immediately  made  him  this  reply:  Sir,  yon 
say  you  had  not  once  thought  of  the  case,  or  so  much 
as  supposed  any  thing  like  it;  but  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  if  you  had  studied  the  case  seven 
yeaxs  together,  you  could  not  have  said  any  thing  that 
had  been  more  to  the  purpose,  or  more  to  the  Doctor's 
satisfiiction. 

When  these  fears  were  all  blown  over,  and  a  happy 
revolution  brought  about  in  1688,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  come  to  St.  James's  Palace,  the  dissenting 
ministers  waited  on  him  m  a  body,  and  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Lords  Devonshire,  Wharton,  and  Wiltp 
shire;  at  which  time,  Mr.  Howe,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  made  a  handsome  speech,  signiiying, 
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'That  they  professed  their  grateftd  sense  of  his 
highness^  faazardoas  and  heroical  expedition,  which 
the  fkyoor  of  Heaven  had  made  so  surprisingly  pros- 
perous. 

'  That  they  esteemed  it  a  common  felicity,  that  the 
worthy  patriots  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  king- 
dom, had  unanimously  concurred  unto  his  highness's  de- 
sign, by  whose  most  prudent  advice,  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  was  devolved  in  this  difficult  conjunct 
ture,  into  hands  which  the  nation  and  the  world  knew  to 
be  apt  for  the  greatest  undertakings,  and  so  suitable  to 
the  present  exigence  of  our  case. 

'  That  they  promised  the  utmost  endeavours,  which  in 
their  stations  they  were  capable  of  affording,  for  promo- 
ting the  excellent  and  most  desirable  ends  for  which  his 
highness  had  declared. 

*  That  they  added  their  continual  and  fervent  prayers 
lo  the  Almighty,  for  the  preservation  of  his  highness's 
person,  and  the  success  of  his  future  endeavours,  for  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  the  protestant  interest 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

'That  they  should  all  moat  willingly  have  chosen 
that  for  the  seascm  of  paying  this  du^  to  his  highness, 
when  the  lord  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  London  at- 
tended his  highness  for  the  same  purpose,  (which  some 
of  them  did,  and  which  his  lordship  was  pleased  con- 
descendingly to  make  mention  of  to  his  highness,)  had 
their  notice  of  that  intended  application  been  so  early,  as 
to  make  their  more  general  attendance  possit^le  to  them 
at  that  time. 

*  And  that  therefore,  though  they  did  now  appear  in 
a  distinct  company,  they  did  it  not  on  a  distinct  account, 
but  on  that  only  which  was  common  to  them  and  to  all 
protestants. 

'  That  there  were  some  of  eminent  note,  whom  age  or 
present  infirmities^  hindered  from  coming  with  them; 
yet  they  concurred  in  the  same  grateful  sense  of  our  com- 
mon deliverance.' 

The  prince  in  answer,  assured  them,  '  that  he  came 
on  purpose  to  defend  the  protestant  religion,  and  that  it 
was  his  own  religion,  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred ; 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  of  his  ancestors:  and 
that  he  was  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  always  to 
adhere  to  it,  and  to  do  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the  de- 
fence of  it,  and  the  promoting  a  firm  union  among  pro- 
testants.' 

In  this  year  1688,  Mr.  Howe  published  a  few  prac- 
tical discourses:  as, '  A  Sermon  on  John  v.  43.  directing 
what  we  are  to  do  after  strict  Inquiry,  whether  or  no  we 
truly  love  Qod  :*  and  '  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Thur- 
low  in  Suffolk,  on  those  words,  Rom.  vi.  13.  Yield  your- 
selves to  Gk)d.' 

In  1689,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  about  the  case  of  the 
French  protestants,  which  I  shall  here  add,  leaving  it  to 
the  reader  to  guess  (and  I  cannot  myself  do  more)  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.    'Twas  in  these  words : 

<Sm, 
'  Bdt  that  I  am  learning  as  much  as  I  can  to  count 
t  TMf  reftmd  toMr.  Baxter  Md  Dr.  BatM. 


nothing  strange  among  the  occurrences  of  the  present 
time,  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  to  find,  that  divers 
French  protestant  ministers,  fled  hither  for  their  con- 
sciences and  religion,  who  have  latitude  enough  to  con* 
form  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  do  accuse 
others  of  their  brethren,  who  are  fled  hither  on  the  same 
accotmt,  but  have  not  that  latitude,  as  .schismatics,  only 
for  practising  according  to  the  principles  and  usages  of 
their  own  church,  which  at  home  were  common  to  them 
both ;  and,  as  schismatics,  judge  them  unworthy  of  any 
relief  here.  Their  common  enemy  never  yet  passed  so 
severe  a  judgment  on  any  of  them,  that  they  should  be 
famished.  This  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  appellants 
from  this  sentence,  unto  your  more  equal  judgment.  And 
it  needs  do  no  more  than  thus  briefly  to  represent  their 
casCi  and  me, 

Most  hon<mred  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  Servant, 
^1t&  JOHN  HOWE.' 

This  year  there  were  many  and  warm  debates  in  the 
two  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  about  a  compre- 
hension, and  an  indulgence ;  for  bills  were  brought  in 
for  both,  and  both  were  canvassed.  Some  were  so  nai« 
row-spirited  and  so  ungenerous,  as,  forgetting  their  pro- 
mises and  repeated  declarations  in  the  time  of  their  di»- 
tress,  from  which  tiiey  were  just  so  wonderfully  deli- 
vered, to  be  for  still  keeping  the  dissenters  under  a  broad. 
Mr.  Howe  therefore  at  this  time  fairly  represented  their 
case,  and  strenuously  argued  upon  it,  in  a  single  sheet  of 
paper,  which  was  printed,  and  is  very  fit  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

7T%e  case  of  ike  PratesUuU  DissenUrs  represented  Moid  .«r- 

*  They  are  under  one  common  obligation  -with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  by  the  universal  law  of  nature,  to  worship 
Qod  in  assemblies. 

'  Men  of  all  sorts  of  religi<ms,  that  have  ever  obtauaed 
in  the  world,  Jews,  Pagans,  Mahometans,  Christians, 
have  in  their  practice  acknowledged  tins  cMigation.  Nor 
can  it  be  understood,  how  such  a  practice  should  be  so 
universal,  otherwise  than  Arom  the  dictateand  impression 
of  the  universal  law. 

'  Whereas  the  religion  professed  in  England  is  (hat  of 
reformed  Christianity,  some  things  are  annexed  tO  the 
allowed  public  worship,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  no 
parts  thereof,  nor  in  themselves  necessary;  but  which  the 
dissenters  judge  to  be  in  some  jwrt  sinluL 

'  They  cannot  therefore,  with  good  conscience  towards 
God,  attend  wholly  and  sole^  upon  the  public  worship 
which  the  laws  do  appoint 

'  The  same  laws  do  strictly  forbid  their  assembling  to 
worship  God  otherwise. 

*  Which  is  in  effect  the  same  ihing,  as  if  (hey  who 
made,  or  shall  continue  such  law?,  should  plainly  say. 
If  you  will  not  consent  with  us  in  our  superadded  rites 
and  modes  against   your  consciences,   yon  shaL   not 
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worship  Gk)d;  or  if  yoa  will  not  accept  of  our  additions 
to  the  Christian  religion,  you  shall  not  be  Christians: 
and  manifestly  tends  to  reduce  to  paganism  a  great  part 
of  a  Christian  naticHi. 

'  They  have  been  wont  therefore  to  meet  however  in 
distinct  assemblies,  and  to  worship  God  in  a  way  which 
their  consciences  could  approve;  and  have  many  years 
continued  so  to  do,  otherwise  than  as  they  have  been  hin- 
de?  ed  by  violence. 
'  It  £5  therefore  upon  the  whole  fit  to  inquire, 
'  Q«.  1.  Whether  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  their  hold- 
ing distinct  meetings  for  the  worship  of  Godi 

*  For  answer  to  this,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the 
controversies  should  be  here  determined,  which  have 
been  agitated  about  the  lawfulness  of  each  of  those 
things  which  have  been  added  to  the  Christian  religion 
and  worship,  by  the  present  constitution  of  the  church  of 
England* 

'  But  supposing  they  were  none  of  them  simply  un- 
lawM^  while  yet  the  misinformed  minds  of  the  dissen- 
ters could  not  judge  them  lawAil,  though  they  have  made 
it  much  their  business  to  inquire  and  search;  being 
urged  also  by  severe  sufferings,  which  through  a  long 
tract  of  time  they  have  undergone,  not  to  refuse  any 
means  that  might  tend  to  their  satisfaction ;  they  could 
have  nothing  else  left  them  to  do,  than  to  meet  and  wor- 
ship distinctly  as  they  have. 

*  For  they  could  not  but  esteem  the  obligation  of  the 
universal,  natural,  divine  law,  by  which  they  were  bound 
solemnly  to  worship  God,  less  questionable  than  that  of  a 
law,  which  was  only  positive,  topical,  and  human,  re- 
quiring such  and  such  additaments  to  their  worship,  and 
prohibiting  their  worship  without  them. 

'  The  church  of  England,  (as  that  part  affects  to  be 
called,)  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  those  additional 
to  Christian  religion,  (pretended  to  be  indifferent,  and 
so  confessed  unnecessary,)  hath  not  only  sought  to  en- 
gross to  itself  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  but  all 
civil  power.  So  that  the  privileges  that  belong  either  to 
Christian  or  human  society  are  enclosed,  and  made  pe- 
culiar to  such  as  are  distinguished  by  things  that  in  them- 
selves can  signify  nothing  to  the  making  of  persons  either 
better  Christians,  or  better  men. 

'  Qu.  3.  Whether  the  laws  enjoining  suoh  additions 
to  our  religion,  as  the  exclusive  terms  of  Christian 
worship  and  communion,  ought  to  have  been  made, 
wheA  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  the  things  to  be 
added  were  before  not  necessary ;  and  when  it  is  known 
a  great  number  judge  them  sinful,  and  must  thereby 
be  restrained  from  worshipping  the  true  and  living 
God7 

'  Ans.  The  question  to  any  of  common  sense,  answers 
itself.  For  it  is  not  put  concerning  such  as  dissent 
fl'om  any  part  of  the  substance  of  worship  which  God 
hath  commanded,  but  concerning  such  additions  as  he 
never  commanded.  And  there  are  sufficient  tests  to 
distinguish  such  dissenters  from  those  that  deny  any 
substantial  part  of  religion,  or  assert  any  thing  con- 
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trary  thereto.  Wherefore  to  forbid  snch  to  woraUp 
that  God  that  made  them,  because  ibey  can't  receive 
your  devised  additions,  is  to  exclude  that  which  ia  ne- 
cessary, for  the  mere  want  of  that  -which  is  uimeees- 
sary. 

'  And  where  is  that  man  that  will  adventure  to  aland 
forth,  and  avow  the  hindering  of  such  persons  from  pay- 
ing their  homage  to  the  God  that  made  them,  if  we  thus 
expostulate  the  matter  on  God's  behalf  and  their  own  1 
Will  you  cut  off  from  God  his  right  in  the  creatures  he 
hath  madel  Will  yon  cut  off  f^om  them  the  means  of 
their  salvation  upon  these  terms  1  What  reply  can  the 
matter  admit  1 

*  'Tis  commonly  alleged  that  great  deference  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  laws,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  Ibrbome  oar 
assemblies,  till  the  public  authority  recalled  the  lavs 
against  them:  and  we  will  say  the  same  thin^,  vrhen  it 
is  well  proved,  that  they  who  made  such  laws,  made  the 
world  too. 

'  And  by  whose  authority  were  such  laws  made  1  Is 
there  any  that  is  not  from  Godi  and  hath  Gkxi  given 
any  man  authority  to  make  laws  against  i*iwrt.^^i^  and 
to  deprive  him  of  his  just  rif^iis  from  his  own  crea- 
tures 1 

'  Nor  if  the  matter  be  well  searched  into,  could  there 
be  so  much  as  a  pretence  of  authority  derived  for  sach 
purposes  f^om  the  people,  whom  every  one   noiv  ac- 
knowledges the  first  receptacle  of  derived  gaveming 
power.    God  can,  'tis  true,  lay  indisputable  obligations 
by  his  known  laws,   upon   every  conscience    of  man 
about  religion,  or  any  thing  else.    And  such  as  repre- 
sent any  people,  can,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  government,  make  laws  for  them,  about  the  things 
they  intrust  them  with :  but  if  the  people  of  England 
be  asked  man  by  man,  will  they  say  they  did  intrust 
to  their  representatives,  their  religion,  and  their  con- 
sciences, to  do  with  them  what  they  please  1    When  it 
is  your  own  turn  to  be  represented  by  others,  is  this 
part  of  the  trust  yon  commit  1     What  Dr.  Sherlodr^ 
worthily  says  concerning  a  bishop,  he  might  (and  par- 
ticularly after,  doth)  say  concerning  every  other  man, 
He  can  be  no  more  represented  in  a  council,  than  at  the 
day  of  judgment:  every  man*s  soul  and  conscience  must 
be  in  his  own  keeping ;  and  can  be  represented  fay  no 
man. 

*  It  ought  to  be  considered  that  Christianity,  wherein  it 
superadds  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  all  matter  of  revela- 
tion. And  'tis  well  known  that  even  among  pagans,  in 
the  settling  rites  and  institutes  of  religion,^  revelation 
was  pretended  at  least,  upon  an  implied  principle,  that 
in  such  matters  human  power  could  not  oblige  the  peo- 
ple's consciences. 

'  We  must  be  excused  therefore,  if  we  have  in  our 
practice  expressed  less  reverence  for  laws  made  by  no 
authority  received  either  from  Qod  or  man. 

'We  are  therefore  injuriously  reflected  on,  when  it 
is  imputed  to  us,  that  we  have  by  the  use  of  our  liberty 
acknowledged  an  illegal  dispensing  power.     We  have 

wAibrNnmaftombnEgvia.   And  their  prifMli,  to  irhom  tbt  i 
or  aneh  Biatlm  wai  left,  w«n  gwMnlly  MMfvd  tobe  in^^ 
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done  no  other  thisfi^  herein,  than  we  did  when  no  dispen- 
sation was  given  or  pretended,  in  conscience  of  duty  to 
him  that  gave  na  oar  breath :  nor  did  therefore  practise 
otherwise,  because  we  thought  those  laws  dispensed  with, 
hat  beeanse  we  thooght  them  not  laws.  Whereupon  little 
need  remains  of  inquiring  further. 

'Q^.  3.  Whether  such  laws  should  be  continued  1 
Against  which,  besides  what  may  be  collected  from 
that  which  hath  been  said,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
what  ia  most  principally  grievous  to  us,  was  enacted  by 
that  parliament,  that,  as  we  have  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  suffered  itself  to  be  dealt  with  to  enslave  the 
nali<m,  in  other  respects  as  well  as  this;  and  which  (to 
his  immortal  honour)  the  noUe  Earl  of  Danby  procured 
tor  be  disstdved,  as  the  first  step  towards  our  national  deli- 
verance. 

'  And  let  the  tenour  be  considered  of  that  horrid  law, 
by  which  our  Magna  Gharta  was  torn  in  pieces ;  the 
worst  and  most  infamous  of  mankind,  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, hired  to  accuse  us;  multitudes  of  perjuries  com- 
mitted, convictions  made  without  a  jury,  and  without 
any  hearing  of  the  persons  accused;  penalties  inflict- 
ed, goods  rifled,  estates  seized  and  embezzled,  houses 
broken  up,  families  disturbed,  often  at  unseasonable 
hours  of  the  night,  without  any  cause,  or  shadow  of  a 
cause,  if  only  a  malicious  villain  would  pretend  to  sus- 
pect a  meeting  there  1  No  law  in  any  other  case  like 
this  1  As  if  to  worship  God  without  those  additions, 
which  were  confessed  unnecessary,  were  a  greater 
crime  than  theft,  felony,  murder,  or  treason !  Is  it  for 
our  reputation  to  posterity,  that  the  memory  of  such  a 
law  should  be  continued  t 

'  And  are  we  not  yet  awakened,  and  our  eyes  opened 
enough  to  see,  that  the  making  and  execution  of  the  laws, 
by  which  we  have  suffered  so  deeply  for  many  by-past 
years,  was  only,  that  protestants  might  destroy  protestants, 
and  the  easier  work  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  po- 
pery, that  was  to  destroy  the  residue  1 

'  Nor  can  any  malice  deny,  or  ignorance  of  observing 
Englishmen  overlook,  this  plain  matter  of  fact.  After 
the  dissolution  of  that  before-mentioned  parliament, 
dissenters  were  much  caressed,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  into  a  subserviency  to  the  court  designs,  espe- 
cially in  the  election  of  after-parliaments.  Notwith- 
standing which,  they  every  where  so  entirely  and 
unanimously  fell  in  with  the  sober  part  of  the  nation, 
in  the  choice  of  such  persons  for  the  three  parliaments 
that  next  succeeded,  (two  held  at  Westminster,  and  that 
at  Oxford,)  as  it  was  known  would,  and  who  did,  mgst 
generously  assert  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the 
protestant  religion.  Which  alone  (and  not  our  mere  dis- 
sent fi'om  the  church  of  England  in  matters  of  religion, 
wherein  Charles  II.  was  sufllciently  known  to  be  a 
prince  of  great  mdifferency)  drew  upon  us,  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  of  those  parliaments,  that 
dreadfiU  storm  of  persecution,  that  destroyed  not  a  small 
number  of  lives  in  gaols,  and  rained  multitudes  of  fa- 
milies. 

'Let  English  fkvemen  remember,  what  they  cannot 
but  know,  that  it  was  for  oar  firm  adherence  to  the 


civil  interests  of  the  nation,  (not  for  our  difierent  modes 
of  religion  from  the  legal  way,  though  the  laws  gave 
that  advantage  against  us,  which  they  did  not  against 
others,)  that  we  endured  the  calamities  of  so  many 
years. 

'  When  by  the  late  king  some  relaxation  was  given  os, 
what  arts  and  insinuations  have  been  used  with  us,  to 
draw  us  into  a  concurrence  to  designs  tending  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  nation!  And  with  how  little  effect  upon 
the  generality  of  us,  it  must  be  great  ignorance  not  to 
know,  and  great  injustice  to  deny. 

*  But  he  that  knoweth  all  things,  knoweth  that  though, 
in  such  circumstances,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  our 
receiving  public  and  authorized  promises,  when  we 
were  all  under  the  eye  of  watchful  jealousy ;  yet  as  great 
assurances  as  were  possible,  were  given  us  by  some  that 
we  hope  will  now  remember  it,  of  a  ftiture  established 
security  fh)m  our  former  pressures.  We  were  told  over 
and  over,  when  the  excellent  Heer  Fagers  letter  came 
to  be  privately  communicated  fh>m  hand  to  hand,  how 
easily  better  things  would  be  had  for  us,  than  that  encou- 
raged papists  to  expect,  if  ever  that  ht^py  change  should 
be  brought  about,  which  none  have  now  beheld  with 
greater  joy  than  we. 

*  We  are  loth  to  injure  those  who  have  made  us  hope 
for  better,  by  admitting  a  suspicion  that  we  shall  now 
be  disappointed  and  deceived,  (as  we  have  formerly 
been,  and  we  know  by  whom,)  or  that  we  shall  suffer 
from  them  a  religious  slaveryj  for  whose  sakes  we  have 
suffered  so  grievous  things,  rather  than  do  the  least 
thing  that  might  tend  to  the  bringiag  upon  them  a  eivU 
davery, 

*  We  cannot  but  expect  from  Englishmen  that  they  be 
just  and  true.  We  hope  not  to  be  the  only  instances 
whereby  the  Angliea  fides  and  the  PiMitai  shall  be  thought 
all  one. 

'  But  if  we,  who  have  constantly  desired,  and  as  we 
have  had  opportunity  endeavoured  the  saving  of  the  na> 
tion,  must  however  be  ruined,  not  to  greaten  (one  hair) 
the  wealth  and  dignity  of  it,  but  only  to  gratify  the  hu- 
mour of  them  who  would  yet  destroy  it;  we,  i^o  ar« 
competently  inured  to  sufferings,  shall  through  Qod's 
mercy  be  again  enabled  to  endure :  but  he  that  sits  in  the 
heavens,  will  in  his  own  time  judge  our  cause,  and  we 
will  wait  his  pleasure ;  and  we  hope  suffer  all  that  can  be 
inflicted,  rather  than  betray  the  cause  of  reformed  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world. 

*  But  bur  affhirs  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth 
and  honour,  who  apprehend  how  little  grateful  a  name 
they  should  leave  to  posterity,  or  obtain  now  with  good 
men  of  any  persuasion,  if,  under  a  pretence  of  kindness 
to  us,  they  should  now  repeat  the  arts  of  ill  men,  in  an 
ill  time.  Qreat  minds  will  think  it  beneath  them  to 
sport  themselves  with  their  own  cunning,  in  deceiving 
other  men;  which  were  really  in  the  present  case  too* 
thin  not  to  be  seen  through,  and  may  be  the  easy  at- 
tainment of  any  man,  that  hath  enough  of  opportunity, 
and  integrity  little  enough  for  such  purpones.  And 
'tis  as  much  too  gross  to  endeavour  to  abuse  the  au- 
thority of  a  nation,  by  going  about  to  make  that  stoop 
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to  80  mean  a  thing,  as  to  make  a  show  of  intending  what 
thej  resolve  to  their  ntmost  shall  never  be. 

*  But  some  may  think,  by  concessions  to  ns,  the  church 
of  England  will  be  mined,  and  a  great  advantage  given 
to  the  bringing  in  of  popery. 

'To  which  we  say,  the  generality  of  the  dissenters 
diffisr  from  the  chnrch  of  England,  in  no  substantial 
of  doctrine  and  worship,  no  nor  of  government,  provided 
it  be  so  managed,  as  to  attain  its  true  acknowledged  end: 
the  favouring  of  us  therefore  will  as  much  ruin  the 
church,  as  its  enlargement  and  additional  strength  will 
signify  to  its  ruin. 

'  And  doth  not  the  world  know,  that  wherein  we  differ 
from  them,  we  diflfer  from  the  papists  tool  And  that 
for  the  most  part,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  they  seem 
to  agree  with  them  1 

*  We  acknowledge  their  strong,  brave,  and  prosperous 
opposition  to  popery:  but  they  have  opposed  it  by  the 
things  wherein  they  agree  with  us.  Their  differences 
IVom  us  are  no  more  a  fence  against  popery,  than  an  en- 
closure of  straw  is  against  a  flame  of  fire. 

'  But  'tis  wont  to  be  said,  we  agree  not  among  our- 
selves, and  know  not  what  we  would  have. 
'  '  And  do  all  that  go  under  the  name  of  the  church  of 
England  agree  among  themselves  1  We  can  show  more 
considerable  disagreements  among  them,  than  any  can 
between  the  most  of  us  and  a  considerable  part  of  them. 
They  all  agree,  'tis  true,  in  conformity;  and  we  all  agree 
in  non-conformity.  And  is  not  this  merely  accidental 
to  Christianity  and  protestantism  1  and  herein  is  it  not 
well  known  that  the  far  greater  part  of  reformed  Chris- 
tendom do  more  agree  with  us  1 

*  An  arbitrary  line  of  uniformity  in  some  little  acci- 
dents, severs  a  small  part  of  the  Christian  world  from 
all  the  rest.  How  unreasonably  is  it  expected  that 
therefore  all  the  rest  must  in  every  thing  else  agree 
among  themselves  1  Suppose  any  imaginary  line  to  cut 
off  a  little  segment  from  any  part  of  the  terrestrial 
globe ;  'tis  as  justly  expected  that  all  the  rest  should  be 
of  one  mind.  If  one  part  of  England  be  tailors,  they 
might  as  well  expect  that  all  the  people  besides  should 
agree  to  be  of  one  profession. 

'Perhaps  some  imagine  it  dishonourable  to  such  as 
have  gone  before  them  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  stations 
and  dignities,  if  now  any  thing  should  be  altered,  which 
their  judgment  did  before  approve  and  think  fit. 

'  But  we  hope  that  temptation  will  not  prove  invincible, 
viz,  of  so  excessive  a  modesty  as  to  be  afraid  of  seeming 
wiser,  or  better  natured,  or  of  a  more  Christian  temper 
than  their  predecessors. 

'  But  the  most  of  us  do  agree  not  only  wiih  one  ano- 
ther, but,  in  the  great  things  above  mentioned,  with  the 
church  of  England  too :  and  in  short,  that  the  reproach 
may  cease  for  ever  with  those  that  count  it  one,  they  will 
find  with  us,  when  they  please  to  try,  a  very  extensive 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  King  Charles  n.'s  declaration 
about  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  1660. 

'  Qu,  4.  Whether  it  be  reasonable  to  exclude  all  that  in 
every  thing  conform  not  to  the  church  of  England,  from 
any  part  or  share  of  the  civil  power  1 


*  Ans,  The  difference  or  nonconformity  of  many  is  aat> 
minute,  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  exclude  all 
whose  hair  is  not  of  this  or  that  colour.  And  what  if 
we  should  make  a  distermination,  by  the  decision  this 
way  or  that  of  any  other  cGsputed  question,  that  may  he 
of  as  small  concernment  to  religion  1  suppose  it  be  that 
of  eating  blood,  for  the  decision  whereof  one  way,  there 
is  more  pretence  from  God's  word,  than  for  any  point  of 
the  disputed  conformity :  would  it  not  b^  a  wise  constita- 
tion,  that  whosoever  thinks  it  lawM  to  eat  black-pudding, 
shall  be  capable  of  no  office,  dec. 

'  But  we  tremble  to  think  of  the  exclusive  .sacramental 
test,  brought  down  as  low  as  to  the  keeper  of  an  ale- 
house.   Are  all  fit  to  i^roach  the  sacred  table,  whom 
the  fear  of  ruin  or  hope  of  gain  may  bring  thither  1    W^e 
cannot  but  often  remember  wiA  horror,  what  happened 
three  or  four  years  ago.    A  man  that  led  an  ill  life,  but 
frequented  the  church,  was  observed  not  to  come  to  the 
sacrament,  and  pressed  by  the  officers  to  come ;  he  yet 
declined,  knowing  himself  unfit;  at  length,  being  threats 
ened  and  terrified,  he  came;  but  said  to  some  present 
at  the  time  of  the  solemn  action,  that  he  came  only  to 
avoid  being  undone,    and  took  them  to  witness  that 
what  he  there  received,  he  took  only  as  common  bread 
and  wine,  not  daring  to  receive  them  as  the  body  and 
blood  of   Christ.     'Tis  amazing,  that  among  Chris- 
tians, so  venerable  an  institution  should  be  prostituted  to 
the  serving  of  so  mean  purposes,  and  so  foreign  to  its 
true  end!  and  that  doing  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
church  of  England  must  be  the  qualification !  as  if  Eng- 
land were  another  Christendom;  or  it  were  a  greater 
thing  to  conform  in  every  punctilio  to  the  rules  of  this 
church,  than  of  Christ  himself  1 

*  But  we  would  fain  know  whose  is  that  holy  table  1 
is  it  the  table  of  this  or  that  party,  or  the  Lord's  table  1 
if  the  Lord's,  are  not  persons  to  be  admitted  or  excluded 
upon  his  terms  1  Never  can  there  be  union  or  peace  in 
the  Christian  world  till  we  take  down  our  arbitrary  en- 
closures, and  content  ourselves  with  those  which  our 
common  Lord  hath  set.  If  he  falls  under  a  curse  that 
alters  a  man's  landmark,  to  alter  Gkxl's  is  not  likely  to 
infer  a  blessing. 

*  The  matter  is  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  as 
many  persons  of  excellent  worth,  sobriety,  and  godli- 
ness, are  entirely  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  so  there  are  too  many  of  a  worse  character, 
that  are  of  it  too ;  and  divers  prudent,  pious,  and  sober- 
minded  persons  that  are  not  of  it  Let  common  reason 
be.  consulted  in  this  case.  Suppose  the  tables  turned, 
and  that  the  rule  were  to  be  made  the  contrary  way, 
vijt.  that  to  do  this  thing,  but  not  by  any  means  after 
the  manner  of  the  church  of  England,  were  to  be  the 
qualification:  and  now  suppose  one  of  meaner  endow- 
ments, as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  do  what  is  required, 
and  not  in  the  way  of  the  church  of  England;  and 
another  that  is  of  much  better,  does  the  same  thmg  in 
that  way;  were  it  suitable  to  prudence  or  justice,  that 
because  it  is  done  after  the  way  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, a  fitter  man  should  be  reckoned  unqualified  1  and 
one  of  less  value  be  taken  for  qualified,  because  he 
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does  it  a  difierent  way  1  Then  is  all  that  solid  weight  of 
wisdom,  diligence,  sobriety,  and  goodness,  to  be  weighed 
down  fay  a  feather. 

*  It  most  sorely  be  thought  the  pmdence  of  any  go- 
vemmeflt,  to  comprehend  as  many  nsefdl  persons  as  it 
can,  and  no  more  to  deprive  itself  of  ttie  service  of  such, 
for  any  thing  less  considerable  than  thoee  qualifications 
are,  by  which  they  are  useful,  than  a  man  woold  tear 
off  from  himself  the  limbs  of  his  body,  for  a  spot  on  the 


'  And  really  if,  in  our  drcomstances,  we  thus  narrow 
our  interest,  ail  the  rest  of  the  world  will  say,  that  they 
who  would  destroy  us,  do.  yet  find  a  way  to  be  our  in- 
structors, and  our  common  enemies  do  teach  us  our 
politics. 

*  P.  S.  The  names  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  Eton  college, 
and  of  a  later  most  renowned  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  asserted  this  principle,  that ''  if  things  be 
imposed  under  the  notion  of  indifferent,  wluch  many 
think  Siirfol,  and  a  schism  follow  thereupon,  the  imposers 
are  the  schismaties,''  will  be  great  in  England,  as  long  as 
dieir  writings  shall  live,  and  good  sense  can  be  understood 
in  them.' 

About  this  time,  some  had  great  expectations  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  who  were 
to  prepare  matters  for  the  convocation.*  Mr.  Howe  was 
well  acquainted,  and  had  free  and  frequent  conversation 
with  several  of  them,  but  found  such  a  spirit  had  got 
the  ascendant  among  the  dignified  clergy,  of  whom  the 
convocation  is  made  up,  that  there  was  no  room  for  any 
thing  like  an  accommodation  of  the  matters  in  difference, 
which  he  often  afterwards  lamented,  where  he  could  use 
freedom. 

At  length,  on  May  24th,  this  year,  the  '  Act  for  ex- 
empting their  Majesties'  Protestant  Subjects,  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Penalties  of  cer- 
tain Laws,'  received  the  royal  assent.  The  dissenters 
were  hereupon  contented  and  thankfbl;  but  the  high- 
flown  clergy  generally  regretted  the  passing  of  this 
act.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ldfe  of  Dr. 
Robert  South,  owns  in  so  many  words,  that  that  Doctor 
by  no  means  liked  it.'  And  it  was  the  same  as  to  a 
great  many  others  of  his  temper  and  principles.  Se- 
veral years  after,  Dr.  Henry  Sachererel  being  im- 
peached by  the  Conmions  of  England,  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  charge  against  him  alleged,  that  he  had 
'  suggested  and  maintained,  that  this  toleration  granted 
by  law,  was  unreasonable,  and  the  allowance  of  it  un- 
warrantable.' (1.)  Upon  which  occasion.  Sir  Peter 
King  (one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons)  publicly 
declared  *  this  toleration  to  be  one  of  the  principal  con- 
sequences of  the  revolution.'  (30  And  the  Lord  Lech- 
mere  (who  was  another)  declared,  '  that  the  Commons 
esteemed  the  toleration  of  protestant  dissenters  to  be 
one  of  the  earliest  and  happiest  effects  of  the  revolu- 
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tion,  wisely  calculated  for  the  support  and  strengthen- 
ing the  i^testant  interest,  the  great  end  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself.'  (3.)  And  Mr.  Cowper  (who  was  also 
another)  owned,  that  *  this  indulgence  was  required  from 
the  legislators,  as  they  were  Christians,  and  as  they 
were  men  profiessing  humanity  and  good-will  towards 
one  another.'  (4.)  And  the  attorney-general  said,  that 
this  was  *  (me  of  the  most  necessary  acts  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom.'  (5.)  And  hereupon,  Dr.  Sacheverel's  doc- 
trine of  wholesome  severities  was  publicly  branded.* 

In  order  to  the  preventing  (if  it  might  be)  flights  of 
this  kind,  or  any  thing  that  might  be  extravagant  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  Mr.  Howe  very  prudently,  soon 
after  the  toleration  act  passed,  published  another  sheet 
of  paper,  which  he  intituled,  *  Humble  Requests  both  to 
Conformists  and  Dissenters  touching  their  Temper  and 
Behaviour  toward  each  other,  upon  the  lately  passed 
Indulgence.'*  And  this  also  deserves  to  be  preserved  to 
posterity. 

It  is  there  moved, 

*  I.  That  we  do  not  over-magnify  our  differences,  or 
count  them  greater  than  they  really  are.  I  speak  now 
(says  Mr.  Howe)  of  the  proper  differences  which  the 
rule  itself  makes,  to  which  the  one  sort  conforms,  and 
the  other  confonns  not.  Remember  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences on  both  parts,  among  themselves,  incompar- 
ably greater  than  these,  by  which  the  one  sort  differs 
from  the  other.  There  are  differences  in  doctrinal  sen- 
timents that  are  much  greater.  How  inconceivably 
greater  is  the  difference  between  good  men  and  bad! 
between  being  a  lover  of  the  blessed  God,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  an  enemy !  a  real  subject  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  devil!  Have  we  not  reason  to  ap- 
prehend'there  are  of  both  these,  on  each  sidel  Let  us 
take  heed  of  having  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  wrong 
notion  of  this  matter,  as  if  this  indulgence  divided 
England  into  two  Christendoms,  or  distinguished  rather 
between  Christians  and  Mahometans,  as  some  men's 
Cyclopic  fancies  have  an  unlucky  art  to  represent 
things;  creating  ordinary  men  and  things  into  monsters 
and  prodigious  shapes  at  their  own  pleasure.  It  has 
been  a  usual  saying  on  both  sides,  that  they  were  (in  com- 
parison) but  little  things  we  differed  about,  or  circum- 
stantial things.  Let  us  not  unsay  it,  or  suffer  a  habit  of 
mind  to  slide  into  us,  that  consists  not  with  it.  Though 
we  must  not  go  against  a  Judgment  of  conscience  in  the 
least  thing,  yet  let  us  not  confound  the  true  differences 
of  things,  but  what  are  really  lesser  things,  let  them  go 
for  such. 

'  S.  Let  us  hereupon  carefully  abstain  from  judging 
each  other's  state  God-ward  upon  these  differences:  for 
hereby  we  shall  both  contradict  our  conmion  rule,  and 
ourselves.  When  men  make  conscience  of  small  and 
doubtful  things  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  about 
which  they  differ,  blessed  God,  how  little  conscience 

ton,  that  ti  mAioHMd  to  hk  Fttnmal  Beinon  tir  him,  anoibcii  tMi  pftper.to  Mr. 
StrottoD,  and  intimatM  tiiat  be  had  it  ftom  a  mar  relation  of  hia,  that  hn  waa 
tiw  authorof  it:  batthia  I  have  good  reaaon  to  Mierv  ro  have  been  a  mtetaka. 
Few  that  have  anjr  taate  of  atylea,  can  queation  it  to  bavo  liera  Mr.  Howe  r. 
when  once  they  hav«  read  it  Rut  I  can  add  hi  tMi  eaao.  Uiat  I  have  had  nd. 
aaranuwe  Ihn  Mr.  Howa'i  fhrnily,  that  he  waa  tba  real  autbur  oTiL 
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is  made  of  the  plainest  and  most  important  rule,  not  to 
judge  one  another  for  snch  differences,  Rom.  xiv.  3, 13. ! 
Why  of  all  the  parts  of  that  holy  book,  is  this  chapter 
only  thought  no  part  of  God's  wordi  or  this  precept, 
so  variously  enforced  in  this  chapter,  and  so  awfally, 
Ter.  10,  11.  '  But  vhy  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  1 
or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  1  We  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seaf  of  Christ  For  it  is 
written.  As  I  liire,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow 
to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  me!  Is  it  a 
light  matter  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Christ,  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Gk>dt  Yet  how  common  has  it  been  to 
iay,  Such  a  one  conforms,  he  hath  nothing  of  God  in 
him  t  such  a  one  conforms  not ;  'tis  not  conscience,  but 
humour !  God  forgive  both.  Had  they  blotted  Rom. 
xiv.  out  of  their  Bibles  1  'Tis  plain  by  the  whole  series 
of  discourse,  that  it  is  the  judging  of  men's  states,  and  that 
by  such  small  matters  of  difference,  that  is  the  thing  here 
forbidden.  Some  few  things  contained  in  this  chapter. 
%s,  to  receive  one  another,  (as  Christians,  or  such  whom 
God  receives,)  notwithstanding  remaining  doubts  about 
small  matters,  and  not  determining  such  doubted  things 
in  bar  to  the  doubter,  ver.  1,  2,  3.  and  not  to  lay  stum- 
bling blocks  in  each  other's  way,  ver.  13.  not  to  do  the 
doubted  thing  with  a  mind  still  unsatisfied,  ver.  5,  33. 
not  to  censure,  eith«  him  that  does  or  forbears ;  not  ad- 
mitting a  haxd  thought  of  him,  or  less  favourable,  than 
that  wluu  stKh  an  one  does,  he  does  to  the  Lord,  and 
what  the  ether  forbears,  he  forbears  to  the  Lord,  ver.  6. 
Th«>se  %w  things,  I  say,  put  in  practice,  had  taken  away 
all  ^fferences,  (that  we  are  now  considering,)  or  the  in- 
convenience of  them,  long  ago.  And  we  shall  still  need 
them  as  much  as  ever. 

'  3.  Let  us  not  value  ourselves  upon  being  of  this  or 
that  side  of  the  severing  line.  'Tis  Jewish,  yea,  Pha- 
risaical, to  be  conceited,  and  boast  ourselves  upon  ex- 
ternals, and  small  matters,  especially  if  arbitrarily  taken 
up;  and  is  itself  an  argument  of  a  light  mind,  and  in- 
eomprehensive  of  true-^worth.  Though  I  cannot  sin- 
cerely be  of  this  or  that  way,  but  I  must  think  myself 
in  the  right  and  others  in  the  wrong  that  differ  from 
me,  yet  I  ought  to  consider,  this  is  but  a  small  minute 
thing,  a  point  compared  with  the  vast  orb  of  know- 
ables,  and  of  things  needful,  and  that  ought  to  be 
known.  Perhaps  divers  that  differ  from  me,  are  men 
of  greater  and  more  comprehensive  minds,  and  have 
been  more  employed  about  greater  matters;  and  many 
in  things  of  more  importance,  have  much  more  of  valu- 
able and  usefhl  knowledge  than  I.  Yea,  and  since 
these  are  not  matters  of  salvation  we  differ  about,  so 
that  any  (m  either  side  dare  considerately  say,  he  can- 
not be  saved,  that  is  not  in  these  respects  of  my  mind 
and  way;  he  may  have  more  of  sanctifying  savoury 
knowledge,  more  of  solid  goodness,  more  of  grace  and 
real  sanctity  than  I;  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and 
studies  having  been  by  converse  and  other  accidents 
led  more  off  i^om  these  things,  and  perhaps  by  a  good 
principle  been  more  deeply  engaged  about  higher  mat- 
ters: for  no  man's  mind  is  able  equally  to  consider  ail 

hings  fit  to  be  considered ;  and  greater  things  are  of 


themselves  more  apt  to  beget  holy  and  good  impresdoos 
upon  our  spirits,  than  the  minuter  and  more  circumstan- 
tial things,  though  relating  to  religion,  can  be. 

'  4.  Let  us  not  despise  one  another  for  our  dififering  in 
these  lesser  matters.  This  is  too  common,  and  m.o6t  na- 
tural to  that  temper  that  offends  against  the  foregoing 
caution.  Little-spirited  creatures  valuing  themselves  for 
small  matters,  must  consequently  have  them  in  contempt 
that  want  what  they  count  their  own  only  excellency. 
He  that  hath  nothing  wherein  he  places  -worth  belong- 
ing to  him,  besides  a  flaunting  peruke  and  a  laced  suit, 
must  at  all  adventures  think  very  meanly  of  one  in  a  plain 
garb.  Where  we  are  taught  not  to  judge,  we  are  forbid- 
den to  despise  or  set  at  nought  one  another  upon  these 
little  differences. 

'  5.  Nor  let  us  w<mder  that  we  differ.    XTnto  this  we 
are  too  apt,  i.  e.  to  think  it  strange,  (especially  upon  some 
arguing  of  the  difi[erence,)  that  such  a  man  should  con- 
form, or  such  a  one  not  conform.    There  is  some  fault 
in  this,  but  which  proceeds  from  more  faulty  cruises. 
Pride,  too  often,  and  an  opinion  that  we  understand  so 
well,  that  a  wrong  is  done  us  if  our  judgment  be  not 
made  a  standard  and  measure  to  another  man's.     And 
again,  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  inconsiderateness 
rather,  how  mysterious  it  is,  and  how  little   can    be 
known  of  it;  how  secret  and  latent  little  springs  there 
are  that  move  this  engine  to  our  own  miftd  this  way 
or  that ;  and  what  bars  (which  perhaps  he  discerns  not 
himself)  may  obstruct  and  shut  up  towards  us  another 
man's.      Have   we    not    frequent   instances   in    other 
common  cases,  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  to  another 
man's  understanding  1    Speech  is  too  penurious,  not  ex- 
pressive enough.     Frequently,  between  men  of  sense, 
much  more  time  is  taken  up  in  explaining  each  other's 
notions,  than  in  proving  or  dii^roving  thenL    Nature 
and  our  present  state,  have  in  some   respects  left  as 
open  to  Grod  only,  and  made  us  inaccessible  to  one  ano- 
ther.    Why  then  should  it  be  strange  to  me,  that  I 
cannot  convey  my  thought  into  another's  mindl    'Tis 
unchristian  to  censure,  as  before,  and  say,  Such  a  one 
has  not  my  conscience,  therefore  he  has  no  conscience 
at  all:  and  it  is  also  unreasonable  and  rude  to  say, 
Such  a  one  sees  not  with  my  eyes,  therefore  he  is  stark 
blind.    Besides,  the  real  obscurity  of  the  matter  is  not 
enough  considered.    I  am  very  confident  an  impartial  and 
competent  judge,  upon  the  view  of  books,  later  and  more 
ancient,  upon  such  subjects,  would  say,  there  are  few 
metaphysical  questions  disputed  with  more  subtlety,  than 
the  controversies  about  conformity  and  nonconformity. 
Blessed  be  God  that  things  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  that  are  of  true  necessity  even  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  Christian  church,  are  in  comparison  so  very 

plain. 

'  Moreover  there  is,  besides  understanding  and  judg- 
ment, and  diverse  from  that  heavenly  gift  which  in  the 
Scriptures  is  called  grace,  such  a  thing  as  gust  and 
relish  belonging  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  I  doubt  not, 
to  all  men,  if  they  observe  themselves;  and  this  is  as 
unaccountable  and  as  various  as  the  relishes  and  dis- 
gusts of  sense.    This  they  only  wonder  at,  that  either 
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mkdentand  not  themselves,  or  will  consider  nobody 
bat  themselres.    To  bring  it  down  to  the  present  case. 
As  to  those  parts  of  worship  which  are  of  most  frequent 
use  in  our  assemblies,  (whether  conforming  or  noncon- 
forming,)  prayer,    and   preaching,   and  hearing  Qod's 
^Ford,  our  differences  about   them  cannot  but  in  part 
arise  from  the  diversity  of  this  principle,  both  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  other.    One   sort  do  more   sayour 
prayer  by  a  foreknown  form ;  another  that  which  hath 
more  of  surprise,  by  a  grateful  variety  of  unexpected 
expressions.    And  it  can  neither  be   universally  said, 
it  is  a  better  judgment,  or  more  grace,  that  determines 
men  the  one  way  or  the  other;  but  somewhat  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds  distinct  from  both,  which  I  know 
not  how  better  to  express  than  by  mental  taste,  the  acts 
whereof  (as  the  objects  are  suitable  or  unsuitable)  are 
relishing  or  disrelishing,  Uking  or  disUkmg:  and  this 
hath  no  more  of  mystery  in  it,  than  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  belonging   to  our  natures,  as  complacency  or 
displicency  in   reference    to   the   objects  of  the  mind. 
And  this,  in  the  kind  of  it,  is  as  common   to  men,  as 
human  nature,  but  as  much  diversified  in  individuab, 
as  men's  other  inclinations  are,  that  are  most  fixed,  and 
least  apt  to  admit  of  change.    Now  in  the  mentioned 
case,  men  cannot  be  universally  determined  either  way, 
by  their  having   better  judgment;   for  no  sober  man 
can   be  so  little  modest,  as   not   to  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  some  of  each  sentiment,  that  are  less  judicious, 
than  some  that  are  of  the  contrary  sentiment   in   this 
thing.    And  to  say  that  to  be  more  determined  this  way 
or  that,  is  the  certain  sign  or  effect  of  a  greater  measure 
of  grace  and  sanctity,  were  a  great  violation  both  of 
modesty  and  charity.    I  have  not  met  with  any  that 
have  appeared  to  live  in  more  entire  conmiunion  with 
God,  in  higher  admiration  of  him,  in  a  pleasanter  sense 
of  his  love,  or  in  a  more  joyful  expectation  of  eternal 
life,  than  some  that  have  been  wont  with  great  delight 
publicly  to  worship  God  in  the  use  of  our  Common 
Prayer:  and  others  I  have  known,  as  highly  excelling 
in  the  same  respects,  that  could  by  no  means  relish  it, 
but  have  always  counted  it  insipid  aod  nauseous.    The 
like  may  be  said  of  relishing  or  disrelishing  sermons 
preached  in  a  digested  set  of  words,  or  with  a  more 
flowing  freedom  of  speech.    It  were  endless  and  odious 
to  vie  either  better  judgments,  or  more  pious  inclina- 
tions, that  should  universally  determine  men  either  the 
one  way  or  the  other  in  these  matters.    And  we  are  no 
more  to  wander  at  these  peculiarities  in  the  temper  of 
men's  minds,  than  at  their  different  tastes  of  meats  and 
drinks ;  much  less  to  fall  out  with  them,  that  their  minds 
and  notions  are  not  just  formed  as  ours  are :  for  we  should 
remember,  they  no  more  differ  from  us,  than  we  do 
from  them;  and  if  we  think  we  have  the  clearer  light, 
'tis  like  they  also  think  they  have  clearer.    And  'tis  in 
vain  to  say,  Who  shall  be  judge  1  for  every  man  will 
at   length   judge  of  his  own  notions  for  himself,  and 
cannot  help  it:  for  no  man's  judgment  (or  relish  of 
things,  which  influences  his  judgment,  though  he  know 
it  not)  is  at  the  command  of  his  will ;  and  much  less  of 
another  man's.    And  therefore, 


'  6.  Let  us  not  be  offended  mutually  with  one  another, 
for  our  different  choice  of  this  or  that  way,  wherein 
we  find  most  of  real  advantage  and  edification.  Our 
greatest  concern  in  this  world,  and  which  is  common  to 
us  all,  is  the  bettering  of  our  spirits,  and  preparing  them 
for  a  better  world.  Let  no  man  be  displeased,  (especially 
of  those  who  agree  in  all  the  substantials  of  the  same 
holy  religion,)  that  another  uses  the  same  liberty,  in 
choosing  the  way  most  conducing  in  his  experience  to 
his  great  end,  that  he  himself  also  uses,  expecting  to  do 
it  without  another  man's  offence. 

'  7.  But  above  all,  let  us,  with  sincere  minds,  more  ear' 
nestly  endeavour  the  promoting  the  interest  of  religion 
itself,  of  true  reformed  Christianity,  than  of  this  or 
that  party.  Let  us  long  to  see  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians become  simple,  primitive,  agreeable  to  its  lovely 
original  state,  and  again  itself;  and  each  in  our  own 
stations  contribute  thereto  all  that  we  are  able,  labour- 
ing that  the  internal  principle  of  it  may  live  and  flourish 
in  our  own  souls,  and  be  to  our  utmost  diffused  and 
spread  unto  other  men's.  And  for  its  externals,  as  the 
ducture  of  our  rule  will  guide  us,  so  gradually  bend  to- 
wards one  common  course,  that  there  may  at  length  cease 
to  be  any  divided  parties  at  all. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  while  there  are,  let  it  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  the  difference  lies  among  Christians  and 
protestants,  not  between  such  and  pagans.  Let  us 
therefore  carry  it  accordingly  towards  each  other ;  and 
consider  our  assemblies  are  all  Christian  and  pr<^ 
testant  assemblies,  differing  in  their  administrations, 
for  the  most  part,  not  in  the  things  prayed  for  or  depre- 
cated, or  taught,  but  in  certain  modes  of  expression; 
and  differing  really,  and  in  the  substance  of  things, 
less  by  mere  conformi^  or  nonconformity  to  the  public 
rule  of  the  law,  than  many  of  them  that  are  under  it 
do  from  one  another,  and  than  divers  that  are  not  un- 
der it  For  instance,  go  into  one  congregation  that  is 
a  conforming  one,  and  you  have  the  public  prayers 
read  in  the  desk,  and  afterwards  a  form  of  prayer  per- 
haps used  by  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  of  his  own 
composure,  before  he  begins  his  sermon.  Go  into  an* 
other  congregation,  and  prayer  is  performed  without 
either  sort  of  form ;  and  perhaps  the  difference  in'  this 
is  not  so  great.  It  may  be  the  conformist  uses  no  pre- 
conceived form  of  his  own,  and  the  nonconformist  may. 
Both  instruct  the  people  out  of  the  same  holy  book  of 
God's  word.  But  now  suppose  one  of  the  former  sort 
reads  the  public  prayers  gravely,  with  the  appearance 
of  great  reverence,  fervency,  and  pious  devotion;  and 
one  of  the  latter  sort  that  uses  them  not,  does  however 
pray  for  the  same  things,  with  judgment  and  with  like 
gravity  and  affection,  and  they  both  instruct  their 
hearers  fitly  and  profitably ;  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  worship  in  these  two  assemblies  doth  much 
less  considerably  difler  to  a  pious  and  judicious  mind, 
than  if  in  the  latter  the  prayers  were  also  read,  but  care- 
lessly, sleepily,  or  scenically,  flauntingly,  and  with  mani- 
fest irreverence,  and  the  sermon  like  the  rest ;  or  than  if 
in  the  former,  all  the  performance  were  inept,  rude,  or 
very  offensively  drowsy  or  sluggish. 
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'Nov,  let  US  show  onnelTes  men,  and  manly  Chris- 
tianSi  not  swayed  by  trifles  and  little  things,  as  chil- 
dren by  this  or  that  dress  or  mode,  or  form  of  our 
religion,  which  may  perhaps  please  some  the  more  for 
its  real  indecency :  but  know,  that  if  while  we  continae 
picqnering  about  forms,  the  life  be  lost,  and  we  come  to 
bear  the  character  of  that  church, '  thou  hast  a  name  that 
thou  livest,  and  art  dead,'  we  may  e'er  long  (after  all  the 
wonders  Qod  hath  wrought  for  us)  ezpeet  to  hear  of  our 
candlestick^  being  removed,  and  that  our  sun  shall  go 
down  at  noon-day. 

'  The  true  serious  spirit  and  power  of  religion  and 
godliness,  wUl  act  no  man  against  his  conscience,  or 
his  rule  understood,  but  will  oblige  him  in  all  acts  of 
worship  (as  well  as  of  his  whole  conversation)  to  keep 
close  to  Gospel  prescription,  so  &r  as  he  can  discern  it. 
And  that  he  will  find  requires,  that  in  subordination  to 
the  divine  glory,  he  seriously  design  the  working  out 
the  salvation  of  his  own  sool,  and  take  that  course  in 
order  thereto,  put  himself  under  such  a  ministry,  and 
such  a  way  of  using  CSod's  ordinances,  as  he  finds  most 
profitable  and  conducing  to  that  great  end,  and  that  doth 
his  soul  most  real  good.  If  you  are  rdigions,  or  of  this 
or  that  mode  or  way  of  religion,  to  serve  a  carnal  de- 
sign for  yourself  or  your  pany^  not  to  saive  your  soul, 
yon  commit  the  most  detestable  sacrilege,  and  alienate 
the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world,  religion,  from  its 
true  end ;  which  will  not  only  lose  that  end,  but  infer 
a  heavy  vengeance.  Yea,  and  tis  too  poss&le  to 
transgress  dangerously,  by  preferring  that  which  is  less, 
though  never  so  confidently  thought  to  be  divine,  be- 
fore that  which  is  greater,  or  separately  from  its  true 
end.  You  greatly  prevaricate,  if  yon  are  more  zeal- 
ously intent  to  promote  independency  than  Christianity, 
presbytery  than  Christianity,  prelacy  than  Christianity, 
as  any  of  these  are  the  interest  of  a  party,  and  not  con- 
sidered in  subserviency  to  the  Christian  interest,  nor 
designed  for  promoting  the  edification  and  salvation 
of  your  own  soul.  But  that  being  your  design, 
living  religion  will  keep  your  eye  upon  your  end, 
and  make  you  steady,  and  constantly  true  to  that,  and 
to  your  rule,  without  which  yon  can  never  hope  to  reach 
your  end. 

'  Now  hereupon  such  as  conform  to  the  public  esta^ 
blishment,  and  they  that  dissent  from  it,  may  differ 
from  each  other  upon  a  two-fold  account :  either,  (1.) 
as  judging  the  contrary  way  to  be  simply  unlawful; 
or,  (3.)  as  judging  it  to  be  only  less  edifying.  'Tis  not 
the  business  of  this  paper  to  discuss,  who  herein  judge 
aright,  and  who  wrong ;  but  supposing  their  judgment 
to  remain  as  it  is,  (which  they  themselves  however 
should  examine,  and  if  it  be  wrong  rectify,)  I  shall  say 
somewhat  to  each  of  these  cases. 

*  To  the  former,  while  your  judgment  coniinnes  as 
it  is,  'tis  true  you  cannot  join  in  worship  with  the  con- 
trary minded :  but  nothing  forbids,  but  you  can  be  kind, 
conversable,  courteous  towards  them ;  and  your  com- 
mon Christian  profession  (besides  the  rules  of  humanity) 
obliges  you  so  to  be ;  yea,  and  even  to  converse  with 
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them,  as  occasion  invites,  more  intimately  as  Cnns- 
tians,  the  visible  marks  of  serious  Christianity  appear- 
ing in  thenL 

*  To  the  latter  sort  it  is  acknowrled^ped,  70a  cannot 
constantly  join  in  worship  with  those    of  the  contrary 
way,  because  you  ought  ordinarily  to  wrorship  God  ia 
that   way  which  you  judge   to    be     best,    and   most 
agreeable  to  the  divine  rule  ;  (though  jron  are  aot  oUig- 
ed  utterly  to  abandon  any  for  its  imperfectioiis  or  cor- 
ruptions, that  is  not  corrupt  in  the   very   esse&ttak;) 
and  you  ought  moat  frequently  to  attend  on  that  which 
you  find  to  be  most  edifying  to  your  awn  sonl ;  as  that 
should  be  your  more  ordinary  diet  that  best  agrees  with 
yon.    That  way  therefore  you  must  most    constantly 
adhere  to,  which  itf  most  grateful  and  sairooxy  to  you; 
because  you  cannot  so  much  edify  by  wrhat  yon  less 
relish.    But  your  judgment  and  latitude   'will  well  al- 
low you  sometimes  to  frequent  the   assemblies  with 
which  you  h/M  not  constant  communion.     And  if  ii 
will  allow,  it  will  also  direct  you  thereto  for  a  vahiaUe 
end;  as  that  you  may  signify,  you  ordinarily  decline 
them  not  as  no  Christians,  or   their  worship  bs  no 
worship,  but  as  more   defective,  or  less  eHfying,  and 
that  you  may  maintain  love,  and    both   express   and 
beget  a  disposition  to  nearer  union.    And  if  oar  rulers 
shall  judge  such  intercourses  conducing  to  so  desirable 
an  end,  they  may  perhaps  in  due  time  think  it  reasonable 
to  put  things  into  that  state,  that  ministers  of  both  sorts 
may  be  capable  of  inviting  one  another  oecasioaally  to 
the  brotherly  offi^ces  of  mutual  assistance  in  each  other's 
congregations.    For  which,  and  all  things  that  tend  to 
make  us  a  happy  people,  we  must  wait   upon   him  in 
whose  hands  their  hearts  are.' 

Having  brought  down  my  Mstory  thus  far,  I  shaH 
not,  in  what  remains,  confine  myself  to  relate  things 
just  as  they  psissed  year  by  year,  but  shall  tot  brevity 
sake  rather  choose  to  give  an  account  in  the  general, 
o(  Mr.  Howe's  conduct  in  the  warm  debates  that  arose 
among  the  dissenting  ministers,  some  time  alter  the 
revolution  and  titration ;  in  the  controversy  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  the  dispute  about  oc- 
casional conformity ;  and  then  shall  add  some  account 
of  his  works  not  yet  mentioned,  and  of  lus  last  sickness, 
death  and  burial,  and  his  exemplary  character  y  and 
subjoin  in  the  close  of  my  narrative  (which  I  hope 
cannot  disgust  by  its  length,  when  it  entertains  with 
:  so  great  variety)  such  letters  of  his,  as  I  have  been  able 
to  recover. 

I  shall  b^in  with  the  difierenees  among  the  dis- 
senting ministers  soon  after  the  revolution,  and  when 
they  had  obtained  a  toleration.  These  were  very  un- 
happy ;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  gave  too  much 
occasion  to  those  to  insult,  who  had  oAoi  said.  Do  but 
let  these  people  alone,  and  youll  see,  theyll  soon  fall 
out  among  themselves.  We  may  date  the  rise  of  them, 
firom  the  Heads  of  Agreement,  assented  to  by  the  body 
of  the  united  ministers^  in  and  about  the  city,  and  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  published 
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ia  1691.  Mr,  Howe  bad  a  coDsiderable  hand  in  draw- 1 
log  them  up.  The  design  of  them  was  to  bring  those 
that  were  presbyterian  and  those  that  were  congre< 
Rational  in  Uieir  jadgments  to  a  coalition,  that  so  their 
difference  might  for  the  future  be  buried  in  oblivion: 
but  it  so  fell  out,  that  some  few  of  those  who  were  in 
their  judgment  strictly  congregational,  standing  out, 
and  refusing  to  approve  these  heads  of  agreement,  and 
concur  in  the  designed  anion,  plied  their  brethren  who 
-were  of  the  same  sentiments  with  him,  who  had  con- 
sented to  the  union,  so  close,  that  they  gave  them  no 
rest,  till  they  broke  off  from  those  to  whom  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  for  the  future  have  been  more 
strictly  united.  It  was  observed  in  Germany,  that 
that  which  they  caJled  the  Book  of  Concord,  was  the 
occasion  of  great  discord  :<>  so  also,  this  designed 
union  among  us,  was  the  occasion  of  new  divisions  and 
quarrels.  It  was  indeed  at  first  much  applauded,  and 
the  Heads  of  Agreement  were  generally  approved  and 
subscribed,  and  they  who  styled  themselves  the  united 
brethren  acted  very  harmoniously,  and  had  weekly 
meetings,  in  which  matters  of  common  concernment 
were  managed  and  adjusted  with  great  unanimity. 
They,  by  consent,  published  a  declaration  against  Mr. 
Richard  Davis,  of  Rothwel,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton,d  and  did  several  other  things  that  might  have 
contributed  to  the  keeping  up  order  and  regularity,  and 
the  making  the  dissenters  appear  a  compacted  body: 
but  at  length  they  had  separate  weekly  meetings,  and 
such  feuds  and  jealousies  arose  amongst  them,  as  Issued 
in  a  rupture  that  had  affecting  consequences,  in  which 
it  was  apprehended  that  they  who  never  were  of  the 
union,  had  no  small  hand.  One  great  occasion  of  the 
debates  now  on  foot,  was  the  reprinting  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Crisp,  (who  was  noted  for  his  antinomian 
notions,  though  reputed  a  very  pious  man,^)  with  some 
sermons  added)  to  which  a  paper  was  prefixed,  sub- 
scribed by  several ;  for  which  a  sort  of  an  apology  was 
afterwards  published,  which  was  prefixed  to  Mr.  John 
Flavers  discourse,  intituled,  *  A  Blow  at  the  Root ;  or  the 
Causes  and  Cures  of  mental  Errors.'  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Daniel  Williams  wrote  against  the  errors  of  these 
sermons  a  book  intituled,  'Gospel  Truth  stated  and 
vindicated,'  to  which  also  there  were  several  names 
subscribed;  and  Mr.  Lorimer  wrote  a  large  apology 
for  those  subscribers  -,  and  a  great  variety  of  pamphlets 
were  published  on  both  sides,  which  made  a  gfeat  noise 
and  stir.  And  at  length,  there  came  out  in  169S  a  paper 
intituled,  '  The  Agreement  in  Doctrine  among  the  Dis- 
senting Ministers  in  London,'  which  was  subscribed  by 
Mr.  Howe  among  the  rest,  but  it  answered  not  the  end ; 
for  the  debates  were  still  continued.* 

One  party  suspected  (or  at  least  pretended  to  suspect) 
the  other  of  verging  too  much  towards  Arminianism, 
and  even  Socinianism;  and  they  on  the  other  side 
charged  them  with  encouraging  antinomianism.  Seve- 
ral papers  were  hereupon  drawn  up,  and  subscribed,  in 
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order  to  an  accommodation ;  there  was  a  first,  a  second, 
and  a  third  paper,  of  this  sort :  and  these  very  papers 
created  new  altercations  and  debates,  that  were  carried 
on  with  no  small  heat  and  pettishness ;  and  a  number 
that  stood  by,  could  hardly  tell  what  it  was  they  con- 
tended about.  Several  new  creeds  were  framed,  and 
still  objected  against  by  some  or  other,  either  as  too 
large  or  too  strait,  too  full  or  too  empty.  The  world 
was  wearied  out  with  pamphlets  and  creed-making, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  Edvrards  were 
appealed  to,  and  gave  their  judgment;  and  yet  the 
jealousies  that  were  on  foot  were  so  strong,  that  they 
did  not  of  a  long  time  abate  or  decrease :  and  the  only 
peace  there  was  to  be  found,  was  among  a  few  standers- 
by,  who,  without  meddling  with  debates,  amicably 
peisuaded  the  contenders,  since  they  could  not  agree 
to  unite,  to  agree  to  differ,  to  lay  aside  their  heat,  and 
speak  as  well  of  each  other  as  they  could.  And  such 
were  the  efiects  oi  these  brangles  at  that  time,  upon 
the  most  common  conversation,  and  so  odd  do  the  con- 
troversies that  were  then  managed  appear,  if  reviewed 
at  a  distance,  as  to  convince  considerate  observers,  that 
'  there  is  no  such  enemy  to  peace  as  jealousy  encouraged ; 
and  that  indulged  suspicion  is  an  endless  fund  of  con- 
tention/ 

I  cannot  help  here  inserting  a  passage  out  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet'  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Lobb's  AppeaL 
'  There  is  (says  he)  a  remarkable  story  in  the  history 
of  the  S3mod  of  Dort,  which  may  not  be  improper  in  this 
place.  There  were  in  one  of  the  universities  of  that 
country  two  professors,  both  very  warm  and  extremely 
zealous  for  that  which  they  accounted  the  most  ortho- 
dox doctrine ;  but  it  happened  that  one  of  these  ac- 
cused the  other  before  the  synod  for  no  fewer  than 
fifty  errors,  teading  to  Socinianism,  Pelagianism,  6lc. 
and  wonderful  heat  there  was  on  both  sides.  At  last  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  this  dreadfUl 
charge,  and  upon  examination  they  found  no  ground 
for  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  or  any  other  here^,  but 
only  that  he  had  asserted  too  much  the  use  of  ambigu- 
ous and  scholastic  terms,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  in 
the  way  of  the  schoolmen  in  his  writings ;  and  there- 
fore the  synod  dismissed  him  with  that  prudent  advice, 
rather  to  keep  to  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  than  of 
the  schools.'' 

But  as  to  Mr.  Howe,  he  had  sufficiently  declared  his 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  matters  which  were  now 
so  eagerly  disputed  on,  in  the  writings  which  he  had 
published;  and  it  was  his  great  aim  to  keep  things 
from  running  to  extremity.  In  order  to  it,  he  publish- 
ed ^The  Carnality  of  Christian  Contention,'  in  two 
sermons  preached  at  the  Merchant's  Lecture  in  Broad- 
street,  in  1693.  The  preface  to  these  discourses 
'  breathes  so  heavenly  a  charity  and  concern  for  the 
truly  Christian  interest,  that  (as  Mr.  Spademan'  ob- 
serves) a  very  eminent  divine  of  the  established  church 
did  profess  a  willingness  to  lay  down  his  own  life,  if 
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sQch  ft  state  of  things  as  is  there  described,  might  obtain 
among  Christians/ 

I  shall  be  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  from  thence  a 
few  remarkable  passages.  He  observes, '  that  when  in 
one  place  Christians  are  exhorted  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith,  and  are  told  in  another  that  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  mast  not  strive,  'tis  plain  there  is  a  conten- 
tion for  religion  which  is  a  duty,  and  a  contention 
even  coDceming  religion  which  is  a  sin.  The  servant 
of  the  Lord  most  not  strive,  so  as  to  exclude  gentie- 
nesSy  aptness  to  instruct,  and  patience:  and  we  are  to 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  but  with  a  sedate  mind, 
fnll  of  charity,  candour,  kindness,  and  benignity,  to- 
wards them  we  strive  with.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  church's  contention  with  enemies 
without  it,  and  contentions  within  itself.  The  former 
unite  it,  and  increase  its  strength  and  vigour  ^  the  latter 
dinde  and  enfeeble  it.  As  to  those  of  this  latter  kind, 
nothing  is  more  evident,  or  deserves  to  be  more  con- 
^dered,  than  that  as  the  Christian  church  has  grown 
more  carnal,  it  hath  grown  more  contentious ;  and  as 
more  contentious,  still  more  and  more  carnal.  The 
savour  hath  been  lost  of  the  great  things  of  the  Qospel, 
which  only  afford  proper  nutriment  to  the  life  of  god- 
liness ;  and  it  hath  diverted  to  lesser  things,  about  which 
the  contentious  disputative  genius  might  employ  it- 
self. Thereby  hath  it  ^own  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
acquired  the  power  to  transform  the  church  from  a 
spiritual  society,  enlivened,  acted,  and  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  into  a  mere  carnal  thing  like  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Carnality  hath  become  its  governing 
principle,  and  torn  it  into  fragments  and  parties,  each 
of  which  will  be  the  church,  enclose  itself  within  its 
own  peculiar  limits,  exclusive  of  all  the  rest,  claim  and 
appropriate  to  itself  the  rights  and  privileges  which  be- 
long to  the  Christian  church  in  common,  yea,  and 
Christ  himself,  as  if  he  were  to  be  so  enclosed  or  con- 
fined. Hence  it  is  said,  Lo  here  is  Christ,  and  there  he 
IS,  till  he  is  scarce  to  be  found  any  where.  And  how 
manifest  are  the  tokens  of  his  displeasure  and  retirement !' 
Hereupon  he  offers  it  to  consideration, 

'1.  Whether  for  any  party  of  Christians  to  make 
unto  itself  other  limits  of  communion  than  Christ  hath 
made,  and  hedge  up  itself  within  those  limits,  excluding 
those  whom  Christ  would  admit,  and  admitting  those 
whom  he  would  exclude,  be  not  in  itself  a  real  sin  1 
The  holy  table  is  the  symbol  of  communion ;  and  if  it 
be  the  Lord's,  it  ought  to  be  free  to  his  guests,  and  ap- 
propriate to  them.  Who  should  dare  to  invite  others,  or 
forbid  these  1 

'3.  If  it  be  a  sin,  is  it  not  a  heinous  one  1  Christianity 
itself  should  measure  the  communion  of  Christians  as 
such ;  and  visible  Christianity  their  visible  commu- 
nion. Christianity  must  be  estimated  principally  by  its 
end,  which  refers  not  to  this  world,  but  to  the  world 
to  come,  and  a  happy  state  there.  Christians  are  a 
sort  of  men  tending  to  God  and  blessedness,  under  the 
conduct  of  Christ,  to  whom  they  have  by  covenant  de- 
voted themselves,  and  to  God  in  him.  If  any  society 
of  men  professedly  Christian,  make  limits  of  their  com- 


munion, admitting  those  that  Chriat's  rule  exdudo^ 
and  excluding  them  whom  it  would  admit,  they  break 
Christ's  constitution,  and  set  up  another. — If  they  be 
little  things  only  that  we  add;  the  less  they  are,  the 
greater  the  sin  to  make  them  neoessarj,  and  bang  so 
great  things  upon  them ;  break  the  church's  peace  and 
unity  by  them,  and  of  them  to  make  a  new  GcspAj 
new  terms  of  life  and  death,  a  ne-w  -wnj  to  heaven! 
And  is  in  effect  to  say.  If  you  will  not  take  Christianity 
with  these  additions  of  ours,  you  shall  not  be  Christiais; 
you  shall  have  no  Christian  ordinances,  no  Christiaa 
worship :  we  will,  as  far  as  in  us  is,  exchide  yoa  heaven 
itself,  and  all  means  of  salvation  I  If  this  be  sinful,  it  is 
a  sin  of  the  deepest  dje.    But, 

'  3.  If  we  suppose  this  a  sin,  and  a  heinous  one,  how 
far  doth  the  guilt  t>f  it  spread  I  How  few  are  they  that 
lay  their  communions  open  to  visible  Christtanicy  ss 
such,  excluding  none  of  whatsoever  denominatian,  nor 
receiving  any  that  by  Christian  rational  estimate  cannot 
be  judged  such ! 

'4.  How  few  that   consider  this  as    the   provokiiig 
cause  of  Christ's   being  so  much  a  stranger    to   the 
Christian  church !  and  how  little  is  it  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  ever  see  good  days,  till  this  wasting-    evil    is   re- 
dressed I    Carnal  interest  is  the  thing  every  where  do- 
signed  by  one  party  and  another.    The  chnrch  for  13 
or  1400  years  hath  been  gradually  growings  a  multi/bnn, 
mangled,  shattered,  and  most  deformed  thingr;  broken 
and  parcelled  into  nobody  knows  how  many  several  sorts 
of  communions.    Not  only  things  most  alien  from  real 
Christianity  are  added  to  it,  but  substituted  in  the  room 
of  it,  and  preferred  before  it ;  yea,  and  things  most  de- 
structive of  it,  indulged  and  magnified  in  opposition  to 
it.    Never  were  there  more  fervent  contentions  among 
all  sorts,  whose  notions,  opinions,  modes,  and  forms  are 
to  be  preferred.    The  word  of  God  tells  us,  that  to  be 
carnally  minded  is  death.    These  contests  seem  there- 
fore to  express  great  solicitude  how  most  neatly  to  adom 
a  carcass ;  or  at  best  how  with  greatest  art  and  curiosity 
to  trim  and  apparel  gorgeously  a  languishing  man  in 
the  feared  approaches  of  death,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  save  his  life. 

'  It  were  a  happy  omen,  if  good  men  could  once 
agree  what  in  particular  to  pray  for.  One  would  think 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  men  of  sincere  minds,  upon 
serious  consideration  of  the  present  sad  state  of  things, 
to  agree  to  pray  that  the  chnrch  of  Christ  may  be  more 
entirely  one,  and  that  unity  might  be  preserved  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  and  this  in  order  to  its  growth  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ :  for 
who  sees  not,  that  the  Christian  interest  xs  naturally 
obstructed  in  its  extensive  growth  by  the  visible  dis- 
union of  the  Christian  community  1  and  penally  too, 
by  the  offence  given  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  there- 
upon in  great  degrees  withdraws  itself  7  That  only 
which  the  present  state  of  things  admits  of,  is,  that  we 
keep  ourselves  united  in  mind  and  spirit  with  all  seri- 
ous Christians,  in  the  plain  and  necessary  things 
wherein  they  all  agree ;  and  preserve  a  resolved  unad- 
dictedness  to  any  party  in  the  things  wherein  they 
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diifer.  That  for  actual  local  communion,  we  join  with 
them  that  we  judge  come  nearest  to  our  common  role ; 
and  labour  to  centre  in  some  such  scheme  of  doctrinals, 
as  maj  be  of  use  distinctlj  to  inform  others  concerning 
our  sentiments ;  provided  it  be  avowed  to  be  looked  upon 
bat  as  a  menmra  mensNtraia,  reserving  unto  the  Scriptures 
the  honour  of  being  the  only  wtenm/ra  menm/rtins,  and  so 
that  we  onlj  own  it  as  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures :  de- 
claring we  take  it  to  be  agreeable  thereto  in  the  main, 
suid  for  substance,  without  attributing  a  sacredness  to  the 
wery  words  of  a  mere  human  composition,  which  indeed 
^we  cannot  attribute  to  the  words  used  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  itself,'  Ac. 

In  the  two  discourses  that  follow,  he  shows  that  much 
of  a  very  blameable  carnality  may  show  itself  in  and 
about  spiritual  matters,  and  particularly  even  in  defend- 
ing  the  truths  of  the  Qospel,  and  that  this  may  be  dis- 
cov^ered  by  several  indications* 

And  he  declares  this  to  be  the  case, '  when  Christians, 
'Who  are  very  far  agreed  in  the  most  important  things, 
make  little  of  the  things  wherein  they  are  agreed, 
though  ever  so  great,  in  comparison  of  the  much  less 
things  wherein  they  differ:  and,  when  there  is  too 
much  aptness  to  lay  greater  stress  than  is  needful  upon 
such  unscriptural  words,  in  delivering  Scripture  doc- 
trine *,  when  we  consider  with  too  little  indu^nce  one 
another's  mistakes  and  misapplications  in  the  use  even  of 
Scripture  words,  placing  them  (as  some  may  do)  upon 
things  to  which  they  do  not  properly  belong,  when  yet 
they  agree  about  the  things  themselves }  when  there  is 
an  agreement  about  the  main  and  principal  things  that 
the  Scripture  revelation  contains  and  carries  in  it,  but 
there  is  not  that  agreement  about  their  mutual  respects 
and  references  unto  one  another ;  and  when  we  are  over- 
intent  to  mould  and  square  Gospel  truths  and  doctrines 
by  human  measures  and  models,  and  too  earnestly  strive 
to  make  them  correspond.' 

He  adds,  '  that  carnality  also  appears,  when  there  is 
a  diacemible  prxmencss  to  oppose  the  great  things  of 
the  Gkispel  to  one  another,  and  to  elalt  or  magnify 
one,  above  or  against  another  :  when  any  do  with 
great  zeal  contend  for  this  or  that  opinion  or  notion  as 
very  sacred  and  highly  spiritual,  with  no  other  design 
than  that  under  that  pretence  they  may  indulge  their 
own  carnal  inclination  with  the  greater  liberty :  when  in 
maintaining  any  doctrine  of  the  Qospel  in  opposition 
to  others,  we  industriously  set  ourselves  to  pervert  their 
meaning,  and  impute  things  to  them  that  they  never 
say ;  or  if  we  charge  their  opinions  whom  we  oppose, 
with  consequences  which  they  disclaim :  when  disputes 
arise  at  length  to  wrath,  to  angry  strife,  yea,  and  even 
to  fixed  enmity:  when  any  adventure  to  judge  of  the 
consciences  and  states  of  them  whom  they  oppose,  or 
tnok  whom  they  difier :  when  We  oVer-magnify  our  own 
understandings,  and  assume  too  much  to  ourselves :  and 
then,  finally,  camali^  greatly  shows  itself,  in  an  affecta- 
tion and  desire  of  having  such  disputes  still  kept  afoot, 
and  the  contests  continued,  without  either  limit  or  ra- 
tional design.' 

HeilliutisiMi  each  article  by  suitable  instances;  and 


then  cries  out,  '  Can  none  remember  when  the  dispute^ 
tive  humour  had  even  eaten  out  the  power  and  spirit 
of  practical  religion  and  godliness  1  Thither  things 
are  again  tending,  if,  either  by  severity  or  mercy,  God 
do  not  prevent  and  repress  that  tendency.  As  yet  I 
fear  the  humour  is  violent,  when  the  fervour  of  men's 
spirits  is  such,  as  to  carry  them  over  all  Scripture  direc- 
tions and  animadversions,  that  they  may  signify  no- 
thing with  them;  only  make  it  their  business  each 
one  to  animate  the  more  vogued  champions  of  their 
own  party  into  the  highest  ferments.  Let  us  consider 
we  are  professedly  going  to  heaven.  We  shall  carry 
truth  and  the  knowledge  of  Grod  thither  with  us;  we 
shall  carry  purity  thither,  devotedness  of  soul  to  Qod 
and  our  Redeemer,  divine  love  and  joy,  with  whatever 
else  of  real  permanent  excellency  hath  a  fixed  seat  and 
place  in  our  souls.  But  do  we  think  we  shall  carry 
strife  to  heaven  7  Shall  we  carry  anger  to  heaven  1 
Envyings,  heart-burnings,  animosities,  enmities,  hatred 
of  our  brethren  and  fellow-christians,  shall  we  carry 
these  to  heaven  with  us  1  Let  us  labour  to  divert  our- 
selves, and  strike  off  from  our  spirits  every  thing  that 
shall  not  go  with  us  to  heaven,  or  is  equally  unsuitable 
to  our  end  and  way,  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  obstruct 
and  hinder  our  abundant  entrance  at  length  into  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom.' 

But  no  reasonings,  expostulations,  or  complaints 
woold  avail  to  extinguish  the  flame  that  was  kindled. 
At  length  there  was  a  design  formed  in  1694,  to  ex- 
clude Mr.  Williams  out  of  the  lecture  at  Pinners-Hall ; 
and  then  there  was  a  new  Tuesday  lecture  set  up  at 
Salters-Hall,  and  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Alsop 
bore  Mr.  Williams  company  in  this  new  lecture ;  and 
the  other  two  who  continued  at  Pinners-Hall,  viz.  Mr. 
Mead  and  Mr.  Cole,  had  four  more  joined  to  them.  Mr. 
Howe  in  his  first  turn  at  the  new  lecture  in  Salters- 
Hall,  preached  a  very  affecting  sermon,  from  Isa.  Ixiv.  7. 
And  there  is  none  that  calleth  upon  thy  name,  that 
stirreth  up  himself  to  take  hold  of  thee :  for  thou  hast 
hid  thy  face  from  us,  and  hast  consumed  us  because 
of  our  iniquities.  And  after  this,  no  further  attempts 
(as  1  know  of)  were  made  for  a  coalition,  but  the 
heat  and  strangeness  abated  by  degrees,  and  they 
learnt  to  keep  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  each 
other,  making  allowance  for  a  diversity  of  sentiments, 
but  acting  in  concert  in  all  matters  of  common  concern- 
ment; which  was  by  experience  found  to  be  much 
more  comfortable  than  the  continuance  of  strife  and 
contention,  which  tends  to  confusion,  and  every  evil 
work. 

However,  having  obtained  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Howe  to  his  dear  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Spilsbury,  (at  his  desire,)  upon  occasion  of  the  setting 
up  another  Tuesday  lecture,  I  shall  here  insert  it,  be- 
cause it  may  help  to  give  some  light  into  this  mat- 
ter. 

London,  April  20,  95. 
*  My  dear  Brother, 
« You  strangely  forget  yourself,  when  you  say  T  g*^* 
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yoQ  cm  accotint  of  the  Pinners-Hall  business,  of  which 
I  sent  yon  a  large  narrative,  when  the  business  was 
recent ;  which  if  it  misearried,  tell  me  so,  and  I  pro- 
mise yon  I  wfll  never  do  the  like  again:  for  it  is  a 
very  discouraging  thing,  when  it  is  so  hard  a  matter  to 
get  time  to  write  such  long  letters,  to  have  them  lost 
by  the  way ;  or  it  is- not  better,  if  when  they  are  received 
they  are  taken  pro  non  icriptis.  Grod  knews  how  I 
strove  against  that  division.  Almost  all  my  friends 
that  called  me  to  bear  a  part  in  that  lecture,  perceiving 
the  violence  of  the  other  party,  agreed  to  remove  to  a 
much  more  convenient  place-;  and  they  were,  so  fi&r  as  I 
can  learn,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  subscribers^ 
who  were  grave,  sober  citizens.  They  invited  Mr.  Mead 
as  wen  as  me.  If  he  would  not  go,  I  could  not  help 
that.  His  acquaintance  lay  more  among  the  other,  as 
mine  did  with  these.  He  and  they  all  knew  the  many 
meetings  we  have  had  to  prevent  the  breach;  he  and 
I  with  divers  of  them  on  both  sides.  And  they  (who 
are  now  of  Pinners-Hall)  ran  against  his  advice  and 
mine,  when  they  had  desired  us  to  meet  purposely  to 
advise  them.  He  hath  been  since  as  weary  of  them 
as  others,  as  he  hath  owned  to  me.  They  avowed  it 
for  a  principle  before  we  parted,  they  woidd  lay  any  of 
us  aside  at  their  pleasure,  without  giving  a  reason: 
and  were  told  thereupon,  we  would  lay  down  without 
giving  them  a  reason ;  though  I  think  that  itself  was 
a  sufficient  reason.  They  knew  too,  how  often,  since 
the  lecture  was  broken  into  two,  and  it  appeared  now 
there  were  two  congregations,  which  no  one  place 
could  receive,  I  have  urged,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
that  the  same  lecturers  might  alternate  in  both  places, 
which  would  take  away  all  appearance  of  disunion; 
and  who  they  were  only  that  opposed  it.  Upon  these 
terms  I  have  preached  with  them  stUl;  but  I  will  not 
be  tied  to  them,  nor  any  party,  so  as  to  abandon  all 
others.  My  frequent  insisting  in  sermons  among  them, 
when  I  saw  whither  things  tended,  that  these  were 
tokens  of  what  was  coming,  (just  as  thou  writest,)  will 
be  thought  on,  it  may  be,  hereafter,  thou^  then  it  was 
not.  Above  all,  that  which  determined'  me  was,  that 
when  I  solemnly  proposed  to  them  in  a  sermon,  the 
keeping  a  fast,  before  they  went  on  to  that  fatal  rupture ; 
and  it  was  as  solemnly  promised  by  the  chief  of  them, 
there  should  be  no  step  further  made  without  a  fast; 
it  should  be  decUned  afterwards.  Hereupon  I  told 
them  in  my  last  sermon  there,  I  should  be  afraid  of 
confining  myself  to  such  as  were  afraid  of  fasting  and 
prayer  in  so  important  a  case,  (repeating  their  own 
good  resolution  to  that  purpose,)  and  began  my  course 
in  the  other  place  with  a  fast,  to  lament  what  we  could 
not  prevent.  These  things  will  be  recollected  another 
day. 

*  In  the  mean  time  there  never  was  greater  intimacy 
or  endearedness  between  Mr.  Mead  and  me,  than  now. 
Last  week  he  desired  me  only,  without  any  other,  to 
join  with  him  in  keeping  a  fast  at  his  house,  about  some 
private  afiairs  of  his  owd,  which  we  did.  I  was  to 
have  preax:hed  at  his  place  to-morrow,  after  my  own 
work  at  hone;  b«t  present  indisposition  prevents  me 


as  to  both.  We  have  however  agreed  to  exchange  sone 
times:  but  this  cannot  last  lon^.  The  things  Uai 
threaten  us  make  haste.  Only  let  us  be  found  among 
the  mourners  in  Zion ;  comforts  'will  come,  in  this  ai 
the  better  world.  I  just  now  heard  firom  Mr.  Pester  oat 
of  Sussex,  who  inquires  after  thee. 

In  the  Lord,  iarew^ell : 
To  thee  and  thine, 
from  me  and  mine, 
with,  most  entire  and 
wndecayJBg  affection, 

J.  a' 

Gh-eat  also'were  the  debates  that  were  at  this  time  on 
foot  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Diflerent  ex- 
plications of  that  doctrine  had  been  published  by  Dr. 
Walhs,  Dr.  Sherlock,  Dr.  South,  and  Dr.  Cudworth, 
and  others;  and  a  certain  writer  published  considenr 
tians  on  these  explications,  which  occasioned  Mr.  Howe, 
in  1694,  to  publish  a  tract,  intituled,  '  A  calm  and  sober 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Possibility  c£  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Penxm  of  worth.'  To  which 
were  added,  some  letters  formerly  written  to  Dr.  Wallis, 
on  the  same  subject. 

In  this  discourse  he  waves  the  question  about  three 
persons  in  the  Deity,  though  he  declares  the  use  of  that 
term  neither  blameable,  nor  indefensible ;  and  only  in- 
quires whether  the  Father,  the  Son  or  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Qhost,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  sofficient  dis- 
tinction from  one  another,  to  answer  the  parts  and 
purposes  severally  assigned  them  by  the  Scripture,  in 
the  Christian  economy,  and  yet  be  each  of  them  Go^ 
consistently  with  this  indubitable  truth,  that  there  caa 
be  but  one  God.  This  he  asserts  to  be  no  absurdity  or 
contradiction. 

He  promises,  that  he  undenaxes  not  to  show  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  and  but  one  in 
the  same  respect :  and  that  he  only  designs  to  represent 
this  matter  as  possible  to  be  some  way,  though  not  as 
definitely  certain  to  be  this  way  or  that.  Thisbeinf 
done,  he, 

I.  Acknowledges,  that  whereas  we  do  with  greatest 
certainty  and  clearness  conceive  of  the  Deity,  as  an  intel- 
lectual being,  comprehensive  of  infinite  and  universal 
perfection,  so  dxf  we  conchide  it  a  being  necessarily  ex- 
istent. He  is  the. I  am:  and  whatsoever  intellectaal 
being  is  necessarily  existent  is  divine ;  whereas  whatso- 
ever being  is  contingent,  is  a  ereature. 

3.  He  affirms,  that  whatsoever  simplicity  the  ever- 
blessed  God  hath  by  any  ezpjress  revelation  claimed  to 
himself,  or  can  by  evident  and  irrefragable  reason  be 
demonstrated  to  belong  tc  him  aa  a  perfection,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  him :  but  such  simplicity  as  he  has  doI 
claimed,  such  as  can  never  be  proved  to  belong  to  him) 
or  to  be  any  real  perfeetion,  such  as  would  prove  aa  im- 
perfection and  a  blemish,  Ac  we  ought  not  to  ascribe 
to  hnn. 

3.  He  declares,  that  such  as  have  thought  themselTes 
obliged  by  the  plain  word  of  God  to  acknowledge  a 
trinity   in  the  Godhead,   of  Father,   Son,   and   Holy 
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Ohost,  but  withal  to  diminish  the  distinction  of  the 
one  from  the  other,  so  as  even  to  make  it  next  to  no- 
tliing,  by  leason  of  the  straits  into  which  unexamined 
ixiaxims  concerning  the  divine  simplicity  have  cast 
their  minds,  have  yet  not  thought  that  to  be  absolute 
or  omnimodous. 

4.  Since  we  may  offend  very  highly  by  an  arrogant 
pretence  to  the  knowledge  we  have  not,  but  shall  not 
ofiend  by  confessing  the  ignorance  which  we  cannot 
remedy,  he  infers,  we  should  abstain  from  confident 
conclusions  in  the  dark,  especially  concerning  the 
nature  of  God;  and  from  saying,  we  clearly  see  a 
sufficient  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the 
Oodhead  cannot  be,  or  is  impossible. 

5.  Waving  the  many  artificial  unions  of  distinct 
things,  that  united  emd  continuing  distinct  make  one 
thing,  under  one  name,  he  proposes  only  to  consider 
ivhat  is  natural,  and  instances  in  what  is  nearest  to  us 
in  our  very  selves.  Now  we  find,  as  to  ourselves,  that 
we  are  made  up  of  a  mind  and  a  body;  somewhat  that 
can  think,  and  somewhat  that  cannot;  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, yet  so  united  as  to  make  up  one  man.    He  adds, 

6.  That  the  making  up  two  things  of  so  different 
natures  into  one  thing,  was  possible  to  be  done,  since 
it  is  actually  done;  'twas  what  Giod  could  do,  for  he 
hath  done  it.  And  if  it  be  possible  to  him  to  unite 
two  things  of  so  very  different  natures  into  one  thing, 
'twould  be  hard  to  assign  a  colourable  reason,  why  it 
should  not  be  as  possible  to  him  to  unite  two  things  of 
a  like  nature.    He  argues, 

7.  That  if  such  a  union  of  three  things,  so  as  that 
rhey  shall  be  truly  one  thing,  and  yet  remain  distinct, 
though  united,  can  be  affected,  then  it  is  not  intrin- 
sically, or  in  itself,  impossible. 

8.  If  such  a  union  with  such  distinction  be  not  in 
itself  impossible,  'tis  offered  to  consideration,  whether 
we  shall  have  a  conception  in  our  own  mind  any  thing 
more  incongruous,  if  we  conceive  such  a  union,  with 
such  distinction,  unmade  and  eternal,  in  an  unmade 
or  uncreated  being. 

9.  Supposing  it  possible  that  three  spiritual  beings 
might  be  in  a  state  of  so  near  union  with  continuing 
distinction,  as  to  admit  of  becoming  one  spiritual  being, 
as  well  as  that  a  spiritual  being  and  a  corporeal  being 
may  be  in  a  state  of  so  near  union,  with  continuing 
distinction,  so  as  to  become  one  spiritual  corporeal 
being:  he  queries,  whether  supposing  the  former  of 
these  to  be  as  possible  to  be  done  as  the  latter,  which 
is  done  already,  we  may  not  as  weU  suppose  somewhat 
like  it,  but  infinitely  more  perfect,  in  the  uncreated  being  1 

10.  He  affirms,  that  the  union  of  the  two  natures, 
the  human  with  the  divine,  in  one  person  of  the  Son 
of  God,  cannot  appear  to  considerate  persons  more  con- 
ceivable or  possible,  than  the  supposed  union  of  three 
cSktinct  essences  in  the  one  Godhead. 

11.  He  ajffirms,  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  repugnant 
to  such  simplicity  as  God  any  where  claims  to  his  own 
bmngy  or  that  plain  reason  will  constrain  us  to  ascribe 
to  him,  or  that  is  really  in  itself  any  perfection. 

13.  He  adds,  that  if  we  should  suppose  three  spiritual 


necessary  beings,  the  one  whereof  were  mere  power, 
destitute  of  either  wisdom  or  goodness;  another  mere 
wisdom,  destitute  of  either  goodness  or  power;  and  a 
third  mere  goodness,  destitute  of  either  power  or  wis- 
dom; existing  separately  and  apart  item  each  other; 
this  triple  conception  would  overthrow  itself,  and  could 
allow  little  ease  to  a  considerate  mind;  for  no  one  of 
these  could  be  God:  but  conceiving  essential  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  concurring,  in  one  spiritual  ne- 
cessarily existent  being,  and  not  only  permeating  each 
other,  but  really  and  vitally  united,  in  the  most  perfect 
and  intimate  manner,  there  is  nothing  of  repugnancy, 
contradiction,  or  absurdity  in  the  matter.  But  then 
'tis  added, 

13.  That  this  is  only  a  possible  supposition,  of  what 
for  ought  we  know  may  be.  This  (he  says)  argues  no 
composition  in  the  being  of  Qod]  nor  are  we  under 
the  precise  notions  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to 
conceive  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

14.  This  (he  says)  does  not  make  three  Gods,  it  only 
asserts  so  much  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  as  is  necessary  to  the  founding  the  distinct 
attributions  which  in  the  Scriptures  are  severally  given 
them,  without  affirming  they  are  three  distinct  sub- 
stances, three  infinite  minds  or  spirits. 

15.  The  main  thing  (he  says)  we  are  searching  for, 
is  what  the  most  sacred  Gtodhead  may  be,  to  which  a 
oneness  is  ascribed  with  a  threefold  distinction;  and 
finding  there  are  in  the  creation  msde  unions,  with  sufili- 
cient  remaining  distinction,  particularly  in  ourselves,  that 
we  are  a  soul  and  a  body,  that  the  soul  is  called  the  man, 
and  the  body  too ;  we  are  led  to  apprehend  it  more  easily 
possible  there  might  be  two  spirits  so  united  as  to  be  one 
thing,  yet  continuing  distinct ;  and  if  two  there  might  be 
three.  And  if  such  a  made  union,  with  continuing  distinc- 
tion, be  possible  in  created  being,  it  may  not  be  impossi- 
ble in  the  imcreated,  that  there  may  be  stich  an  eternal 
unmade  union,  with  continued  distinction. 

16.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  declared  to  be 
salved,  because  the  supposition  takes  in  the  natural, 
eternal,  necessary  union  of  all  the  three :  nor  is  the  God- 
head supposed  more  necessarily  to  exist,  than  these 
three  are  to  co-exist  in  the  nearest  and  most  intimate 
union  with  each  other  therein. 

17.  But  an  hypothesis  in  this  affair,  which  leaves 
out  the  very  nexus,  that  natural,  eternal  union,  or 
leaves  it  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  insists  upon  mutual 
consciousness,  which  is  but  a  consequence  thereof, 
wants  the  principal  thing  requisite  to  the  salving  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead. 

18.  The  order  of  priority  and  posteriority,  which  the 
names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  do  more  than  intimate, 
is  declared  to  be  this  way  preserved  and  complied  with. 

19.  If  it  is  urged,  that  one  individual  necessarily 
existent  spiritual  being  alone  is  God,  and  is  all  that 
is  signified  by  the  name  of  Gtod;  'tis  answered,  that  if 
by  one  individual  necessarily  existent  spiritual  being, 
either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost  is  meant,  taken 
sejunctly,  it  is  denied ;  for  both  the  other  are  truly  sig- 
nified by  the  name  of  God  too,  as  well  as  that  one. 
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K  ff  it  is  Airther  objected,  that  the  notion  of  God 
is  this  way  made  to  comprehend  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and'  a  CVocBiead  besides  common  to  these  three : 
tis  answered,  that  the  notion  of  God  imports  not  any 
thing  more  of  real  being  than  is  contained  in  FiEtfher, 
8an,  and  Holy  Ghost,  taken  together,  and  most  inti- 
Biat^y,;  natnvally,  and  vitaliyr  by  eternal  neeessity, 
waited  with  one  another.    'Tis  added, 

81.  That  let  such  a  union  be  conceired  in  the  being 
of  God,  with  sach  distinction,  and  the  absolute  perfection 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  perfect  felicity  thereof  will  be  the 
more  apprehensible  with  us. 

92.  And  yet  as  to  delight  m  society,  'tis  owned  we 
are  not  strictly  to  measure  God  by  ourselTes,  further 
Aan  as  he  himself  |wompis  and  leads  us. 

83.  However,  'tis  declared,  that  thus  conceiving,  the 
sscred  Triunity  will  be  so  remote  from  any  shadow  of 
inconsistency  or  repugnancy,  that  no  necessity  can  re- 
main upon  us,  of  torturing  wit,  and  racking  invention, 
to  do  a  laboured  and  artificial  violence  to  numerous 
and  plain  texts  of  Scripture,  only  to  undeify  our  glorious 
Redeemer,  and  do  the  utmost  deqiite  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  Ac. 

This  mqtdrf  of  Mr.  Howe*):  was  reflected  on  in  a 
*  Postscript  to  the  Defence  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Notion  of 
the  Tlrinity  m  Unity;'  and  thereupon  he,  in  the  same 
year,  published  a  *  Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning  that 
Postscript.' 

In  this  Letter  Mr.  Howe  inquires,  whether  Iq  hi^ 
printed  Inquiry  he  had  said  more  than  Dean  Sherlock, 
or  more  than  is  defensible,  of  the  distinction  of  the 
sacred  Three  in  the  Gbdhead;  and  also,  whether  the 
Dean  had  said  so  much  as  he  had  done,  or  so  mueh  as 
was  requisite,  of  their  union. 

He  ^ows  that  the  Dean  most  be  judged,  by  every 
one  that  understands  common  sense,  to  have  heightened 
the  distiuctiou  of  the  three  persons,  at  least  as  much  as 
he  had  done  in  his  Inquiry:  and  that  the  Dean  said  not 
enough  in  lus  book  to  salve  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
but  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  somewhat  prior  to 
mutual  consciousness,  as  constituent  of  that  tmity.  He 
shows  that  he  wrongs  him,  and  wounds  himself;  and 
concludes,  that  since  the  difference  between  the  sacred 
Three,  which  only  proceeds  from  their  natural  eternal 
order,  is  coojecturable  only,  but  is  really  unknown, 
unrevealed,  and  inscrutable,  it  is  better  herein  to  con- 
fess the  imperfection  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have, 
than  to  boast  of  that  which  we  have  not,  or  aspire  to* 
that  which  we  cannot  have. 

After  this,  there  came  out '  Some  Considerations  on  the 
Explications  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  a  Letter 
to  H.  H.'  And  Mr.  Howe  being  therein  concerned,  in 
1695,  published  '  A  View  of  those  Considerations,  in  a 
LeUer  to  the  former  Friend.'  Wherein  he  gives  it  as 
his  judjg^meat,  that  mnch  serviee  might  be  done  to  the 
common  interest  of  religion,  by  a  free  mutual  commu- 
nication of  even  more  doubtful  thoughts,  if  such  dis- 
quisitions were  pursued  with  more  candour,  and  with 
Ins  confidenee  and  prepossession  of  mind,  or  addlcted- 
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neds,  to  the  interest  oi  any  party  whatsoever.  If  it 
were  rather  endeavoured  to  reason  one  another  idio, 
or  out  of,  this  or  that  opinion,  than  either  by  sophistical 
collusions  to  cheat,  or  to  hector  bj  g^eat  words,  cee 
that  is  not  of  our  mind.  Or  if  the  design  were  less  to 
expose  an  adversary,  than  to  dear  the  matter  in  coo- 
tfoversy.  Besides,  that  if  such  equanimity  did  more 
generally  appear  and  govern  in  transactions  of  this  na- 
ture, it  would  produce  a  greater  liberty  in  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  about  some  of  the  more  vogaed 
and  fashionable  opinions,  by  exempting  each  other 
from  the  fear  of  £11  treatment  in  the  most  sensible  land. 
It  being  too  manifest  that  the  same  confident  insulting 
genius,  which  makes  a  man  think  himself  competent 
to  be  a  standard  to  mankind,  would  also  make  him 
impatient  of  dissent,  and  tempt  him  to  A>  worse,  than 
reproach  one  that  differs  from  him,  if  it  were  in  his 
power.  And  the  club  or  faggot  argxmients  must  be 
expected  to  take  place,  where  what  he  thinks  rational 
ones  did  not  do  the  business. 

He  declares,  that  the  perusal  of  these  very  consider- 
ationsy  gave  him  more  confidence  about  his  hypothesis, 
than  he  allowed  himself  before,  finding  that  the  saga- 
cious author  of  them,  of  whose  abilities  and  indnstrf 
together  he  really  had  that  opinion,  as  to  count  him  the 
most  likeTy  to  confiite  it  of  all  the  modern  anti-trinita- 
nans,  had  no  other  way  to  deal  with  it,  than  first  both 
partially   and   invidiously   to   represent    it,    and  then 
rather  to  trifle  than  argue  against  it.    And  after  fireely 
discoursing  about  the  delicious  society  the  divine  hy- 
postases are  supposed  to  have  with  each  other  f  aboot 
the  union  of  the  sensitive,  vegetative,  and  intellectnal 
natures  in  man,  and  the  union  ^o  of  soul  and  body; 
about  the  union  of  intelligent  beings;    about   heresy, 
infinite  and  infinitude,  essential  and  substantial  unions, 
&c.  he  declares  he  did  not  find  that  that  writer  had  any 
thing  of  argument   in  his  discourse,  which   had  not 
been  before  considered   in  the  discourse  he  had  hsd 
with  the  considerator;  and  therefore  he  takes  his  leave, 
and  wrote  no  more  upon  the  argument 

Mr.  Howe,  as  well  as  others,  in  this  case,  met  with 
very  difierent  trestmest  Arom  several  persons,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  notions.  He  was  the  more  re- 
spected by  some,  upon  the  accoimt  of  what  he  publish- 
ed on  this  subject,  while  others  that  greatly  valued  his 
other  writings,  wished  he  had  left  this  argument  un- 
touched, and  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself:  and  some, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  eonld 
scarce  forbear  charging  him,  as  well  as  Dean  Sherlock, 
with  downright  heresy.  To  whom  1  shall  make  no 
other  return,,  than  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Stillingtieet, 
in  his  preface  to  his  'Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  d 
the  Trinity.'b  '  There  is  a  kind  of  bitter  zeal,  which  is 
so  fierce  and  violent,  that  it  rather  inflames  than  heals 
any  wounds  that  are  made;  and  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature,  that  it  spreads  and  eats  like  a  cancer,  and  if  • 
stop  were  not  given  to  it,  it  might  endanger  the  whole 
body.'  May  such  a  zeal  as  this  never  i»evail  among 
as :  and  if  it  has  already  got  any  fooiting,  the  good 
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Lord  gnnt  it  may  be  heartily  and  qpeedil j  repented  of, 
and  shaken  off,  and  laid  aside.    Amen.' 

But  it  seems  necessary  I  should  add  somevhat  upon 
another  subject,  which  also  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  good  man's  life,  and  that  ja  Ihe  bnaineas 
of  occasional  conformity. 

Mr.  Howe  had  all  along'  finom  his  &tA  qvdtJQng  his 


have  been  well  assoxed,  that  he  did  really  concern  him- 
self to  advise  one  "^ray  or  other,  as  to  the  lawAilness 
or  unlawMness  of  that  oeeasiona!!  -coafiirmity,  about 
which  he  contended ;  or  at  least  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  sot  but  that  not  being  able  to  make  either  of 
these  appear,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  affictaticm  of 
inteimeddling  beyond  any  call  lie  had,  that  could  lead 


church,  upon  the  taking  place  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  j  him  to  it.    That  he  had  pretended  to  judge  in  «  matter 

carried  himself  with  great   calmness   and   landeratien, 

and  had  openly  declared  for  this  occasional  conformity, 

before  communicating  with  the  established  church  was 

a  necessary  qualification  for  a  place  in  the  magistnuT^-; 

and  it  was  the  same  also  as  to  a  number  of  his  brethren: 

and  yet  when  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  eiiy  of  Xion- 

don  had  carried  the  regalia  to  a.  dusentiBg  eongregap 

tion,  it  occasioned  no  small  clamour ;  and  when  a  little 

after  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  was  a  worthy  member 

of  Mr.  Howe's  coogregation,  (than  whom  none   erer 

filled  the  chair  of  the  city  with  greater  honour,)  went ! 

publicly  to  worship  God,  (in  1701,  which  was  the  year 

of  his  mayoralty)  sometimes  in  the  established  church, 

and  sometimes  among  the  djssenters,  a  pamphlet  was 

published,  intituled,  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Occasional 

Conformity  of  Dissenters ;'  in  which  this  practice  was 

represented  as  very  scandalous,  and  a  prefeee  was  pre- 
fixed to  Mr.  Howe,  in  whidf  he  was  called  on  d Aer 

to  vindicate  it,  or  declare  against  it.    Mi.  Howe  did 

not  much  care  to  enter  upon  an  argument  of  that  na- 
ture with  one  of  so  warm  a  temper  as  the  author  of  that 

Inquiry,  and  contented  himself  widi  a  short  retnm  to 

him  in  a  small  pamphlet,  that  was  intituled  'Some  Con- 
sideration of  a  Pre&ce  to  an  Inquiry  coneeniing  the 

Occasional   C<mfbrmity   of  Dissenters:'  in  which   he 

tells  the  pre&cer,  that  he  for  a  long  time  had  had  an 

habitual  aversion  in  his  own  mind,  fiom  pei][desing 

Imnself,  or  disturbing   others,   by  being  concerned  in 

agitating  the  controversies  that  have  been  on  foot  about 

the  circumstantials  of  religion.    That  he  had  contented 

himself^  by  the  best  means  he  could  be  furnished  with, 

and  the  best  use  God  enabled  him  to  make  of  them,  so 

far  to  form  and  settle  his  own  judgment,  as  was  neees- 

sary  to  his  own  practice.    That  he  had   fidthfixlly  fol- 
lowed his  judgment,  and  abstained  in  the  mean  time 

ttom  censuring  others,  who  took  a  different  way  fhun 

him.    That  he  was  sensible  every  one.  must  give  account 

of  himself  to  God :  and  that  it  is  a  great  eonscdation 

to  such  as  sincerely  fear  God,  that  if  with  upright 
minds  they  principally  stady  to  approve  themselves 
to  him,  and  if  they  mistake,  do  only  err  for  fear  of  err- 
ing; be  will  not  with  severity  animadvert  upon  the 
infirmity  of  a  weak  and  merely  misguided  judgmept: 
and  that  it  is  a  sure  truth,  worth  all  this  world,  that  to 
an  honest  unbiassed  heart,  'tis  a  far  easier  thing  to  pleas^ 
God,  than  men.  That  they  that  contend  fervently  and 
conclude  positively  concerning  chnrdh-power,  Ae.  ofken 
discover  more  confidence  than  knowledge  or  solid  judg- 
ment-, and  moeh  oAeaer  litfle  of  the  qnrit  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel. 

He  Anther  tells  the  prefacer,  Aat  before   he  had 
<>foed  at  engaging  him  in  this  quarrel,  he  ought  to 


he  had  nothing  to  do  with.^  and  (faat  he  had  taken  upon 
him  to  invade  the  Arone  of  the  Most  EQgh,  in  charging 
the  worthy  person  referred  to  with  acting  against  his 
conscience.  He  tells  him  that  before  he  concluded  that 
with  so  rash  confidence,  he  ought  to  h«ve  been  able  to 
proive  0ie  net  an  ats  circmasstanees  unlawfiA.  And  haa 
making  use  of  that  text,  about  folloiring  God  or  Baal, 
as  if  the  God  of  the  dissenters  and  of  the  established 
church  differed  as  the  living  God  and  Baal,  he  tells  him 
was  profane  and  impious  wit.  And  he  at  last  adds, 
that  the  person  by  him  eriminated,  might,  notwithstand- 
ing any  thing  he  had  said,  be  in  Ae  rig^t-,  but  if  the 
prefacer's  judgment  tipon  the  case  was  true,  he  conceived 
that  the  truth,  accompanied  with  his  temper  of  spirit, 
was  much  worse  than  the  other's  error.  And  some  time 
after,  he  drew  up,  and  there  was  found  among'  his  ro- 
nmining  papers, 

'  A  Letter  to  a  Permm  of  Bbnomr,  parOf  repreaenHngflk 
Rise  of  Occasional  Omfomdtif,  and  partly  the  Sense  ef 
tke  preient  Nonconformists^  about  their  yet  ^ontimdi^ 
Difereneesfrom  tke  BstabliAed  Ckutrck* 

*  Mr  Loan, 

'T»  well  known  to  such  as  have  understood  the  state 
of  religion  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reformation,  that  there  have  been  ^ery  different  senfi- 
ments  about  -the  degrees  of  that  reformation  itseIC 
Some  have  judged  the  church  with  us  so  insufiiciently 
rdbrmed,  as  to  want  as  yet  the  very  being  of  a  true 
Christian  church ;  and  wherewith  they  therefore  thought 
it  mdawfhl  to  have  any  eommunton  at  adl.  Of  whom 
many  thereupon  in  the  several  successive  rmgns,  with* 
drew  themselves  into  foreign  parts,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  liberty  of  such  woiuhip  as  diey  judged  more  agno- 
able  to  the  word  o£'God, 

*  There  have  heen  ilIso  noinconsidentble  numbers,  sn 
former  and  later  times,  timt  though  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  our  reformation,  were  less  severe  in  their 
judgment  coneeming  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  eslaliUshed  churdh ;  that  is,  did  not  judge  its  -re- 
formation so  defecfitve,  that  they  niight  not  commu- 
nicate at  ali  with  .it,  nor  so  complete,  but  that  they  ought 
to  covet  a  conmnmion  more  strictly  agreeable  to  the  Holy 
Scripture;  and  accordingly  apprehended  tiieaaselves  to 
lie  under  a  two-foU  obligation  of  conscience  in  refer- 
enoehereta 

-'  1.  Not,  by  any  means,  total^  to  cut  themselves  off 
on  fhe  one  hand  firom  the  commimion  of  the  establish- 
ed church,  in  which  they  found  greater  and  more  mo- 
mentous things  to  be  approved  of  and  embraced  with 
great  revarenoe  and  oompiacenqr,  (yig,  all  the  true 
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noble  essentials  of  Christian  religion,  not  snovertea  as 
among  the  Romanists  by  any  contrary  doctrines  or  prac- 
Kces,)  than  could  be  pretended  to  remain  the  matter  of 
vheir  disapprobation  and  dislike. 

'  3.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  decline  other  oommit- 
nion,  which  to  the  jndgment  of  their  conscience  ap- 
peared, in  some  considerable  circnmstances,  more 
agreeable  to  the  Christian  role,  and  to  their  experience 
more  conducing  to  their  spiritual  adTantage  and  edifi- 
cation. 

*  Which  latter  judgment  of  theirs  (whether  itself  jus- 
tifiable or  no  we  are  not  now  considering)  hath  been 
with  many  so  fixed  and  inflexible,  that  in  several  suc^ 
cessive  reigns,  great  numbers  of  such  persons,  who  we 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  had  any  thought  totally  to 
abandon  the  established  church,  yet  thought  themselves 
obliged  besides,  to  seek  and  procure  opportunities  for 
such  other  communions,  even  with  extreme  peril,  not 
only  to  their  estates  and  liberties,  but  to  their  very  lives 
themselves. 

*  They  could  not  therefore  but  think  both  these  sorts  of 
communions  lawful,  viz,  whereto  they  might  adjoin,  but 
not  confine  themselves. 

*  And  (hough  to  that  former  sort  of  communion,  there 
hath  for  many  years  by-past,  been  superadded  the  ac- 
cidental consideration  of  a  place  or  office  attainable 
hereby,  no  man  can  allow  himself  to  think,  that  what 
he  before  counted  lawful,  is  by  this  supervening  con- 
sideration become  unlawftd :  especially  if  the  office  were 
such,  as  was  in  no  manner  of  way  to  be  an  emolu- 
ment, but  rather  an  occasion  of  greater  expense  to  the 
undertaker  of  it ;  that  is,  only  enabled  him  to  serve  God, 
the  government,  and  his  country,  being  regularly  called 
hereto,  in  the  condition  of  a  justice  of  peace,  or  other- 
wise. In  which  capacity  it  is  notorious  that  divers  per- 
sons of  eminent  note  of  this  persuasion  (and  some  in 
higher  stations)  have,  within  the  space  of  forty  years 
past  and  upwards,  been  serviceable  to  the  public  in  divers 
parts  of  the  nation. 

<It  is  not  indeed  to  be  thought  that  the  judgment 
and  practice  of  such  men  can  be  throughout  approved 
by  our  reverend  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  established 
church,  as  neither  can  we  pretend  it  to  be  so  universally 
by  ourselves.  But  we  are  remote  from  any  the  least 
suspicion,  that  persons  of  so  excellent  worth  and  Chris- 
tian temper,  as  now  preside  over  the  established  church, 
can  suflfer  themselves  to  judge  or  censure  men  of  this 
sentiment,  as  being  for  this  single  reason  men  of  hypocri- 
tical and  insincere  minds ;  but  that  they  will  rather  think 
it  possible  their  understandings  may  be  imposed  upon,  so 
as  this  may  be  the  judgment,  in  the  whole,  of  a  sincere 
though  misinformed  conscience. 

*  For  when  they  apprehend  this  church,  having  all 
the  essential  parts  of  Christian  religion,  has  not,  by 
adding  some  much  disputed  things,  that  are  not  pre- 
tended to  be  any  parts  thereof,  (but  that  are  become  as 
necessary  to  communion  with  it,  as  any  of  the  most  es- 
sential part,)  thereby  unchurched  itself,  but  that  they 
may  hold  communion  with  it ;  yet  they  do  not  see  that 
they  ought  to  appropriate  their  communion  to  it,  to  as  to 


refuse  all  other  communion,  where  the  same  essentials  of 
Christian  religion  are  to  be  found  without  those  mdditkns 
which  really  belong  not  to  it ;  they  are  apt  to  Chink  soch 
sentiments  of  theirs  not  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  some 
plausible  ground. 

'  However,  among  those  that  are  not  entirelj  in  every 
punctilio  of  this  church,  it  hath  not  any  so  firm  friends,  or 
that  are  so  nearly  united  in  judgment  and  afiection  with 
it,  as  men  of  this  sentiment. 

'  We  for  our  parts  (who  because  in  some  things  we 
conform   not,  are   called   nonconformists,   -whereas  no 
man  conforms  in  every  thing)  are  not  allo^wed   to  be 
counted   members  of  this  church,  by  those    that  take 
denominations,  not  from  the  intimate  essentials  of  things, 
(as  sameness  of  doctrine,  and  the  institutions  of  Christian 
worship,)  but  from  loose  and  very  separable  accidents; 
yet,  thanks  be  to  Gk>d,  we  are  not  so  stupid,  as  not  to 
apprehend  we  are  under  stricter  and  much  more  sacred 
obligations,  than  can  be  carried  under  the  sound  of  a 
name,  to  adhere  to  those  our  reverend  fathers  and  breth- 
ren of  the  established  church,  who  are  most  united  among 
themselves,  in  duty  to  God  and  our  Redeemer,  in  loyalty 
to  our  sovereign,  and  in  fidelity  to  the  protestant  religion, 
as  with  whom  in  this  dubious  state  of  things  we  are  to 
run  all  hazards,  and  to  live  and  die  together.    Whether 
they  can  have  the  same  as^rance,  both  from  interest  and 
inclination  of  mind,  concerning  all  that  are  of  the  same 
external  denomination  with  themselves,  they  need  not  us 
to  advise  with. 

*  We  have  our  yet  depending  lesser  difierences,  about 
which  we  have  (notwithstanding  whatsoever  provoca- 
tion) been  generally  and  for  the  most  part  silent ;  and 
see  not  in  reference  to  them,  what  can  further  remain, 
than  that  we,  for  our  part,  do  consider,  that  all  minds 
are  not  turned  the  same  way ;  that  such  from  whom  we 
dissent,  no  further  differ  from  us  than  we  do  from  them ; 
and  we  are  therefore  no  more  to  wonder  at  them,  than 
ourselves. 

'  And  we  cannot  disallow  ourselves  to  hope,  that  our 
reverend  fathers  and  brethren  will  conceive  of  us  as 
humbly  dissenting  from  them,  without  diminution  of 
that  great  reverence  which  their  real  worth  claims 
from  us,  and  without  arrogating  any  thing  unduly  to 
ourselves  on  that  account.  For  though  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  we  are  in  the  right,  in  those  particular  things 
wherein  we  differ,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  far  excelled  by  them,  in  much  greater  and 
more  important  things. 

My  honoured  Lord, 
your  Lordship's 
most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

J.  H.' 

But  after  this,  some  gave  themselves  a  Strang 
liberty  of  inveighing  against  this  practice  of  occasional 
communion,  as  irrational,  unchristian,  and  altogether 
unaccountable  and  self-condemning.  And  it  at  length 
became  a  question,  whether  they  that  could  at  aU  and 
in  any  case  worship  God  with  the  church  of  England, 
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should  not  be  obliged  to  do  it  for  a  constancy,  or  else 
be  incapacitated  from  holding  any  place  either  of 
profit  or  trust  1  And  when  things  were  come  to  this 
pass,  and  the  Occasional  Bill  was  first  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1702,  Mr.  Howe  committed  his 
thoughts  to  writing  in  the  following  paper. 

A  CASE. 

'  "Fi^o  sorts  of  Christian  assemblies  are  wont  to  meet, 
aevei*ally,  for  the  worship  of  Qod,  which  both  hoid  all 
tlie  same  articles  of  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  or  his 
apostles;  and  use  the  same  institutions  of  worship  ap- 
pointed by  them:  only  they  diiler  in  this,  that  the  one 
sort  use  also  some  rites,  not  so  appointed,  which  the 
other  use  not. 

*  Two  gentlemen,  Sir  T s^  and  Sir  J—j  are  of 

equal   estates:   but   Sir  T Hves  not  so  regularly, 

more  seldom  comes  to  the  worship  a£  Qod  in  any 
Christian  assembly;  yet  when  he  doth,  reaatts  only  to 
one  of  the  former  sort. 

'Sir  J is  a  sober,  virtuous  person,  of  approvea 

piety,  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  who  publicly 
'Worships  God,  sometimes  in  the  one  sort  of  assemUy, 
and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

'  The  question  is  not,  whether  some  lewd  and  ricious 
persons  may  not  frequent  both  sorts  of  assemblies;  nor 
whether  some  sober  and  pious  persons  may  not  frequent 
those  of  the  former  sort  only. 

•  But  whether  Sir  J ought  to  be  rendered  incsr 

pable  of  serving  the  goTemment  (to  which  he  hath 
constantly  expressed  himself  well  affected)  in  any  star 
tion,  civil  or  military,  for  this  single  reason,  because  he 
sometimes  worships  God  in  assemblies  of  the  latter 
sort;  (whether  it  be  his  infelicity,  ill  humour,  or  mis- 
take, whereof  yet  he  is  not  convinced ;)  while  Sir  T— 
(who  is  as  little  convinced  of  his  ill  life)  is  left  car 
pable  7  At  least  if  the  one  be  incapable^  should  not 
bothi 

'But  if  the  question  be  determined  the  other  way, 
monstrous!  How  will  that  determination  of  an  Eng- 
lish parliament  stand  in  the  annals  of  ftiture  time  1 
How  will  wiser  posterity  blush  they  had  such  proge- 
nitors !  For  can  it  be  supposed  a  nation  will  be  always 
drunk  1  Or  if  ever  it  be  sober,  will  it  not  be  amazed 
there  ever  was  a  time,  when  a  few  eeremonies,  of  which 
the  best  thing  that  ever  was  said  was  that  they  were 
indifferent,  have  enough  in  them  to  outweigh  all  reli- 
gion, all  morality,  all  intellectual  endowments,  natural 
or  acquired,  which  may  happen  in  some  in.<ttances  to  be 
on  the  wrong  side,  (as  it  must  now  be  reckoned,)  when 
on  the  other,  is  the  height  of  profuieness,  and  scorn  at 
religion;  the  depth  of  debauchery  and  brutality,  with 
half  a  wit,  hanging  between  sense  and  nonsense:  only 
to  cast  the  balance  the  more  creditable  way,  theise  is 
the  skill  to  make  a  leg,  to  dance  to  a  fiddle,  nimbly  to 
change  gestures,  and  give  a  loud  response,  which  con- 
tain the  answer  for  the  viHantes  of  an  impure  lifel 

'If  those  little  pieces  of  ehurch-modishness  have  so 
much  in  them  of  real  value,  in  all  these  are  they  not 
wdl  enough  paid   by  the  whole  chureh   tevenues  of 


England,  without  stigmatizing  every  body  that  so  much 
admires  them  not  1 

'And  while  divers  of  real  worth  live  upon  charity, 
some  with  difficulty  getting,  others  (educated  to  mo- 
desty) with  greater  difficulty  begging,  their  bread !   . 

-'But  do  those  who  are  not  contented  to  engross  all 
the  legal  emoluments,  think  there  is  no  Gk>d  in  heaven, 
that  knows  their  large  promises,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  revolution,  of  great  abatements  in  their  church 
constitution ;  when  now,  without  abating  one  hair,  they 
most  have  all  conform  ta  it  in  every  punctilio,  or  be 
(as  much  as  in  them  is)  made  infamous,  and  the  scorn 
of  tibe  nation  1* 

But  I  draw  a  veil,  and  am  not  for  dilating  upon  diis 
matter. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  as  the  dissenters  haare  been 
considerable  losers,  as  to  their  interest  as  a  party,  by 
this  ooca»onal  -conformity,  and  might  easily  from  the 
first  foresee  that  they  should  be  so,  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  acted  a  very  generous  part  in  j)ractising  and 
defending  it:  and  yet  they  have  met  wi^  mast  un- 
brotherly  treatment  on  this  account  from  those  to  whom 
they  were  willing  to  aj^iroach  as  near  as  they  could, 
while  some  have  run  them  down  upon  this  accoimt  as 
perfect  hypocrites;  and  others  have  represented  this 
occasional  conformity  as  no  conunendable  ehanty^  as 
long  as  they  did  not  come  up  to  constant  oonfonnitj^ 
and  yield  the  cause  to  them  entirely.  If  this  is  doing 
as  men  would  be  done  xmto,  it  is  very  strange!  Poste- 
rity 'tis  to  be  hoped  will  judge  more  favourably.  How- 
ever, after  such  treatment,  so  oft  repeated,  and  so  long 
continued,  if  the  dissenters  should  for  the  future  be 
more  sparing  in  this  way  of  showing  their  chari^^ 
which  they  to  irfiom  they  would  express  it,  seem  sa 
resolved  to  misinterpret,  I  think  it  cannot  be  very  sur- 
prising: and  if  it  ahould  be  attended  with  any  ill  con- 
sequences, I  doubt  these  gentlemen  will  find  they  must 
lie  at  their  doors,  at  last 

But  by  this  time,  when  (hat  ntfle  x^arity  (hat  we 
had  remaining  among  us  was  just  expiring,  Mr.  Howe 
began  to  be  weary  of  living.  He  had  seen  enough  o< 
the  world,  to  'discern  how  tmfit  a,  place  il  was  to 
continue  to  dwell  in.  He  wanted  to  breathe  in 
nobler  air,  and  inhabit  better  regions.  And  we  shall 
socm  see  how  be  fled  tfaidier,  when  we  haiKe  touched  on 
those  works  of  his,  that  have  been  hitherto  «mmentioned, 
the  aocottnt  of  which  stands  thus. 

In  1690,  he  published  'A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mm. 
Esther  Sampson,  late  wife  of  Heniy  .Samjpson,  Dr.  of 
Physic,  who  died  Nov.  S4, 1669,  frcanl^nke  xiii.  16.' 

In  1695,  '  A  Discourse  relating  to  the  much  lamented 
Death,  and  solemn  Funeral,  of  our  kicomparable  and 
most  gradous  dueen  liiaiy,  of  most  blessed  memory; 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Hononrabie  Rachel  Lady 
Rnssel.' 

In  1698,  'A Sermon  on  Hie  -much  lamented  Death  of 

that    reverend   and   worthy    Servant    of  Christ,   Mr. 

Richard  Adams,  M.  A.  sometime  Fallot  of  Braasen- 

[  nose  College  in  Oxon;  afterwards  Minister  of  St.  MU- 
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dred's,  Bread-street,  London:  more  lately  Pastor  of  a 
Congregation  in  Southwark,  vfho  deceased  Feb.  7, 
1698.' 

The  same  year  also  he  printed  '  A  Sermon  preached  on 
the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  Dec.  2. 1697,'  and  another  'to 
the  Societies  for  Reformation  of  Manners,  from  Rom, 
xiii.  4.' 

In  1699  he  printed  'A  Funeral  Sermon  for  that  re- 
verend and  most  laborious  Servant  of  Christ  in  the  Work 
of  the  Ministry,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,'  who  deceased 
October  16th,  this  year,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
and  Lady  Haversham.  The  same  year  also  came  oat 
another  discourse  of  his,  concerning  the  'Redeemer's 
Dominion  over  the  invisible  World,  and  the  Entrance 
thereinto  by  Death;  Preached  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Death  of  John  Hoghton,  Esq.  eldest  Son  of  Sir  Charles 
Hoghton,  of  Hoghton  Tower,  in  the  County  of  Lancas- 
ter, Bart.'  And  soon  after,  came  out  the  '  Funeral  Ser- 
mon of  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Bates,'  dedicated  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

In  1701  he  printed  *  A  Two-fold  Discourse,  of  Man's 
Enmity  against  God,  and  Reconciliation  between  God 
and  Man,  from  Col.  i.  21.' 

In  1702  he  published  the  '  Second  Part  of  the  Living 
Temple,  containing  Animadversions  on  Spinosa,  and  a 
French  Writer  pretending  to  confute  him;  with  a  Re- 
capitulatum  of  the  Former  Part,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Destitution  and  Restitution  of  God's  Temple  amongst 
Men;'  which  is  dedicated  to  William,  Lord  Pagett, 
Baron  of  Beaudesert  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  The 
same  year  he  also  published  '  A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral 
of  Mr.  Peter  Vink,  B.  D.' 

On  November  5, 1703,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  Col. 
i.  13.  which  he  afterwards  printed. 

And  the  last  thing  he  published,  was  '  A  Discourse  of 
Patience,  relating  to  the  Expectation  of  Future  Bless- 
edness,' to  which  there  was  afterwards  added  an  Ap- 
pendix, which  came  out  in  1705.  And  this  was  what 
he  now  had  particular  occasion  for.  For  having  em- 
ployed his  time,  strength,  and  interest  in  the  most  va- 
luable services,  he  by  this  time  was  wasted  with  several 
diseases,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  and  a  re- 
signed submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
He  discovered  no  fear  of  dying,  but  even  when  his  end 
drew  near,  was  very  serene  and  calm.  He  seemed  in- 
deed sometimes  to  have  been  got  to  heaven,  even  be- 
fore he  had  laid  aside  that  mortality,  which  he  had 
been  long  expecting  to  have  swallowed  up  of  life.  It 
was  observed,  and  is  I  believe  to  this  day  remembered, 
by  some  of  his  flock,  that  in  his  last  illness,  and  when 
he  had  been  declining  for  some  time,  he  was  once  in  a 
most  affecting,  melting,  heavenly  frame  at  the  commu- 
nion, and  carried  out  into  such  a  ravishing  and  trans- 
porting celebration  of  the  love  of  Christ,  that  both  he 
himself,  and  they  who  communicated  with  him^  were 
apprehensive  he  would  have  expired  in  that  very  ser- 
vice. And  though  nature  was  considerably  spent  in 
him,  yet  was  there  somewhat  even  in  the  manner  of 
his  dying  that  was  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. 


He  would  be  very  pleasant  sometimes  in  his  last 
sickness,  and  converse  freely  with  such  as  came  to 
visit  him ;  and  they  were  many  of  all  ranks.  Among 
the  rest  Richard  Cromwell,  (who  was  now  grown  dd, 
and  had  lived  many  years  retired  from  the  world,  since 
the  time  when  Mr.  Howe  was  his  domestic  ciiaplain,) 
hearing  that  he  was  going  off  the  stage,  cbioc  to  make 
him  a  respectfhl  visit,  and  take  his  fare^well  of  him  be- 
fore he  died.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  serious  dis- 
course between  them.  Tears  were  fireely  shed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  parting  was  very  solemn,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  one  that  was  present  upon  the  occasianu 
Many  elder  and  younger  ministers  also  fieqoently 
visited  him,  and  he  was  very  free  in  discourse  with 
them,  and  talked  like  one  of  another  world,  and  that 
had  raised  and  tmcommon  hopes  of  that  blessedness 
there,  which  his  heart  had  long  been  set  upon. 

Having  been  very  bad  one  evening,  and   being  by 
the  next  morning  unexpectedly  recruitfid,  he  w^as  visibly 
cheerful:    which  being  taken  notice  of  by   those  that 
were  about  him,  he  said  he  was  for  feelingr  that  he 
was  alive;  and  yet  he  was  most  willing  to  die,  and  lay 
that  clog  (as  he  called  his  body)  aside.    Of  this  there 
is  a  plain  proof,  that  he  once  told  his  wife  that  thoqgii 
he  loved  her  as  well  as  it  was  fit  for  one  creatnre  to 
love  another,  yet  if  it  were  put  to  his  choice,  whether 
to  die  that  moment,  or  to  live  that  night,  and  the  living 
that  night  would  secure  the  continuance  of  his  life  for 
seven  years  to  come,  he  declared  he  would  choose  to  die 
that  moment    Being  at  last  quite  worn  out,  he  finished  his 
course  with  joy,  April  3,  1705,  and  was  translated  into 
the  calm  and  peaceable  regions  of  the  blessed  above, 
where  nothing  but  perfect  charity  and  serenity  reign 
for  ever. 

He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Allhal- 
lows.  Bread-street:  and  his  Funeral  Sermon  was  preach- 
ed AprU  8,  by  lus  great  admirer,  and  most  respectful 
fellow-labourer,  Mr.  John  Spademan,  from  S  Tim. 
iiL  14. 

Some  time  after  his  decease,  my  good  friend  Mr. 
George  Hughes  of  Canterbury  wrote  to  Dr.  George 
Howe,  the  eldest  son  of  bis  deceased  uncle,  desiring  an 
account  from  him  of  what  manuscripts  Mr.  Howe  had 
left  behind  him,  or  any  particularities  that  were  fit  to 
be  communicated  to  one  so  nearly  related  to  him,  and 
that  had  so  great  respect  and  value  for  lus  memoiy. 
The  Doctor  returned  him  an  answer  in  the  following 
words: 

'Sm, 
*  I  AM  extremely  concerned  that  some  time  before  my 
honoured  father's  decease,  I  was  utterly  disabled  to 
reap  the  advantage  myself,  and  communicate  it  to 
friends,  of  the  large  memorials  he  had  collected,  of  the 
material  passages  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  times 
wherein  he  lived,  which  he  most  industriously  conceal- 
ed, till  bis  last  illness,  when  having  lost  his  speech, 
which  I  thought  he  would  not  recover,  he  surprisingly 
called  me  to  him,  and  gave  me  a  key,  and  ordered  me 
to  bring  all  the  papers,  (whioh  were  stitched  up  in  a 
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lAnltiiade  of  small  Totmifls)  and  made  me  solemnly 
promise  him,  notwithstanding  all  my  reluctance,  im- 
■aediately  to  destroy  them,  which  accordingly  I  did; 
and  hare  left  me  no  other  of  his  writings,  hat  his  short 
sermon  notes,  excqpting  some  passages  in  the  flrontis- 
|iiece  of  the  BiUe  he  nsed  in  his  study,  which  I  heie 
transmit  to  yon,  and  know  it  will  he  very  acceptable. 
I  am  sorry  I  can  give  no  faather  acooont,  but  that  is  a 
mutgmim  in  parvo^  &e. 

lam. 
Your  sincerely  aflbctionate  kinsman, 
and  hnahle  servant, 

GEORGE  HOWE.' 

The  transeript  ftom  the  blaak  page  in  Bfr.  Howe's 
Bible,  which  the  foregoing  letter  refers  to,  was  in  these 
words  following,  which  were  written  with  his  own  hand; 
and  they  yet  remain  there. 

'Dec.  96,  89.  Qrnnm  din  apnd  me  seri6  recogita^ 
rem,  prater  eertom  et  indobinm  assensmn  rebos  fidei 
adhibendom,  necessarinm  insnper  esse  vivifieom  quon- 
dam earundem  gostum  et  saporem,  nt  majori  cum  vi 
et  efficaci&  in  ipsfssima  eordis  penetralia  sese  insere- 
rent;  ibidemque  altiiks  infixse,  vitam  eo  potentiilks  re- 
gerent;  neque  aliter  de  bono  Deum  versus  statu  con- 
elosum  iri,  sive  sanum  judicium  posse  ratum  haberi; 
cnmqne  pro  condone,  9  Cor.  i.  19.  fnsiiks  tractAssem, 
hoc  ipso  mane  ex  hujus  modi  somnio  duleissimo,  primd 
evigilan:  mirum  scilicet  a  supemo  IHvinm  hfajestatis, 
aolio  coelestium  radiorum  proflnrium  in  apertum  meum 
hiansque  pectus,  inflisum  esse  videbatur. 

'Saepiite  ab  illo  insigni  die,  memorabile  Hhid  Pignus 
divini  Fayoris,  grato  animo  recolui,  atqne  duleedinem 
fjusdem  itemm  atque  iternm  degustavi 

'Q^oflB  autem  Octob.  29,  1704.  in  genus  mirand&  Dei 
mei  benignitate,  et  suayissimi  Spiritus  Sancti  operas 
tione  percepi,  onmium  verborum  qu»  mihi  snppetit 
copiam,  plane  superant!  Perquam  jucundam  cordis 
emoUitionem  expertus  sum,  tasis  prsB  gaudio  laebrymis, 
quod  amor  Dei  per  oorda  diflKinderetur,  mihique  spe- 
ciatim  donato  in  hunc  finem  8piritu  suo.  Rom.  t.  5.' 

For  the  sake  of  such  readers  as  understand  not  the 
Latin  tongue,  I  shall  add  a  translation  of  these  memo- 
rable passages,  made  by  Mr.  John  Spademan,  than 
whom  none  erer  more  esteemed  and  valued  the  author 
of  them. 

'Dec.  96,  89.  After  that  I  had  long,  seriously,  and 
repeatedly  thought  with  myself,  that  besides  a  ftiU  and 
undoubted  assent  to  the  objects  of  faith,  a  vivifying, 
savory  taste  and  relish  of  them  was  also  necessary, 
that  with  stronger  force  and  more  powerful  energy, 
they  might  penetrate  into  the  most  inward  centre  of 
my  heart,  and  there  being  most  deeply  fixed  and  root- 
ed, govern  my  life;  and  that  there  could  be  no  other  sure 
groond  whereon  to  conclude  and  pass  a  sound  judgment, 
on  my  go6d  estate  God-ward;  and  after  I  had  in  my 
course  of  preaching  been  largely  insisting  on  2  Cor,  i. 
19.  This  is  my  rejoicing,  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  Ac.  This  very  morning  I  awoke  out  of  a 
most  raviriung  and  delightftil  dream,  that  a  wonderful 


and  copious  stream  of  celestial  rays,  ftom  the  lofty 
throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  did  seem  to  dart  into  my 
open  and  expanded  breast  I  have  often  since  with 
great  complacency  reflected  on  that  very  signal  pledge 
of  special  diviae  ftivour  vouchsafed  to  me  on  that  noted 
memorable  day;  and  have  with  repeated  fresh  pleasure 
tasted  the  delimits  thereof.  But  what  of  the  same 
kind  I  sensibly  felt  through  the  admirable  bounty  of 
my  God,  and  the  most  pleasant  comforting  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  Oct.  29,  1704,  far  surpassed  the 
most  expressive  words  my  thou^ts  can  suggest.  I 
then  experienced  an  inci^esBil^  pleasant  melting  of 
heart,  tears  gushing  out  of  mine  eyes,  for  joy  that  God 
should  shed  abroad  his  love  abundantly  through  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  for  this  very  purpose  mine  own 
should  be  so  signally  possessed  of  and  by  Ids  blessed 
Spirit.  Rom.  v.  5.' 

His  introduction  or  preface  to  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment is  peculiarly  solemn,  and  a  noble  confession  of  his 
faith.    It  runs  thus: 

*I  John  Howe,  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in 
serious  consideration  (though  through  God's  mercy  in 
present  health)  of  my  frail  and  mortal  state,  and  cheer- 
fully waiting  (blessed  be  God)  fi>r  a  seasonable  uuf- 
feared  dissolution  of  this  my  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
translation  of  the  inhabiting  spirit  into  the  merciful 
hands  of  the  great  God,  Creator,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  whom  I  have  taken  to  be  my  God,  in  and  with 
his  on]y-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  also  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever,  and  my  dear  and  glorious 
Redeemer  and  Lord;  with  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace,  my  light,  life,  and  joy;  relying  entirely  and 
fldone  upon  the  tree  and  rich  mercy  of  the  Father  vouch- 
safed on  the  accomit  of  the  most  invaluable  sacriflee 
and  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Son,  applied  unto  me, 
according  to  the  Gospel-covenant,  by  the  Spirit,  for  the 
pardon  of  the  many  seriously-repented  sins  of  a  very 
fkulty  fruitless  life,  and  the  acceptance  of  my  person, 
with  my  sincere  though  weak  desires  and  endeavours 
to  do  him  service  in  this  world,  especially  as  my  call- 
ing, wherewith  he  graciously  honoured  me,  did  more 
particularly  require,  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  sal- 
vation of  the  precious  souls  of  men.' 

Besides  his  forementioned  works,  he  wrote  also 
several  preftees  to  the  works  of  others;  as  to  Mr. 
Chorlton's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr,  Henry  Newcome  of 
Manchester;  to  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Manton's 
Sermons,  by  way  of  Dedication  to  King  William, 
in  1689,  to  Mr.  Flavel's  Discourse  of  Mental  Er- 
rors, &e. 

But  I  know  not  how  to  close  my  account  of  this  ex- 
cellent person  without  adding  somewhat  as  to  his  char 
racter,  though  I  am  very  sensible  it  cannot  easily  be 
given.  It  must  have  something  in  it  that  is  very  great 
and  pecoliar,  or  it  will  not  be  just.  For  my  part,  I 
am  far  firom  thinking  good  Mr.  Spademan  at  all  ex- 
ceeded, when  he  represented  him  as  one,  who  had  're- 
eeived  ftrom  the  Father  of  lights  so  great  a  variety  of 
both  natural  and  Christian  perfection,  that  he  was  not 
only  a  shining  light  and  ornament  of  his  age,  bat  an 
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iiiTiting  example  of  universal  goooness-'i  Tliat  'Gkxl 
gare  him  an  oncommon  skill  in  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness;' and  that  'he  had  peculiar  adrantages  for  under- 
standing the  Oracles  of  God ;  a  large  fund  of  natural 
endowments,  improved  by  superadded  preparatives 
unto  the  study  of  the  scriptures;  a  rich  treasure  of 
human  learning,  particularly  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  pagan  theology,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  descry 
the  shortness  and  mistakes  of  human  reason,  which 
faculty  he  well  understood  to  use  in  subordination  unto 
Christian  faith,  whose  mysteries  he  was  able  to  free 
from  the  objections  of  cavillers/k  *  He  took  care  to  wash 
the  vessel,  that  it  might  be  receptive  of  Divine  com- 
munications. And  to  these  he  added  unwearied  dili- 
gence, humility,  and  prayer,  which  was  the  delight  and 
solace  of  his  whole  life.  He  unfeignedly  sought  Qod's 
glory,  and  the  good  of  the  souls  of  men.  He  was  im- 
partial and  faithful  in  reproving  of  sin,  without  respect 
of  persons;  easy  of  access,  and  condescending  to  the 
lowest;  and  indeed  became  all  things  to  all,  that  he 
might  gain  the  more.  And  ready  to  assist  all  the 
necessitous  and  distressed,  that  he  had  opportunity  of 
doing  good  unto.  He  was  furnished  with  fortitude  of 
mind,  able  to  encounter  the  most  grievous  sufferings; 
and  an  eminent  example  of  a  truly  Christian  patience 
under  very  sharp  afflictions.  And  he  finished  his  course 
with  uncommon  joy:  and  few  ever  more  experienced 
a  divine  peace  and  serenity  of  mind,  at  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches of  death.' 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  very  tall,  and  exceeding 
graceful.  He  had  a  good  presence,  and  a  piercing  but 
pleasant  eye;  and  there  was  that  in  his  looks  and  car- 
riage, that  discovered  he  had  something  within  that 
was  uncommonly  great,  and  tended  to  excite  venerar 
tion.  His  intellectual  accomplishments  were  eminent. 
He  was  one  of  great  abstractedness  of  thought,  a  strong 
reasoner,  and  one  that  had  a  very  penetrating  judg- 
ment, which  carried  him  as  deep  into  a  subject,  as 
most  men  ever  went  that  handled  it.  He  had  bright 
natural  parts,  and  they  were  greatly  improved  by  study 
and  experience.  He  had  an  admirable  way  of  think- 
ing upon  any  subject  that  offered;  and  many  times 
very  surprising  turns  in  discoursing  upon  it. 

Even  Mr.  Wood  the  Oxonian  himself,  who  very 
seldom  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  a  nonconformist, 
when  he  comes  to  Mr.  Howe  is  so  unusually  complair 
sant  to  him,  as  to  own  that  he  was  '  a  person  of  neat  and 
polite  parts, '1  and  'moderate  and  calm  in  the  smaller 
matters  that  were  under  debate  between  the  church  and 
his  party.'  Fm  afraid,  if  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
things  here  published,  he  would  have  retracted  the 
latter  part  at  least  of  this  fair  character  he  gave  him. 
Nay,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  commend  his  style  too, 
which  he  says  is  *  fine,  smooth,  and  natural.'  But  here 
I  doubt  many  will  think  his  good  humour  has  carried 
him  too  far,  and  tempted  him  to  strain  a  point;  his 
style  (as  great  a  man  as  he  was)  being  very  commonly 
objected  against,  and  thought  the  most  liable  to  excep- 
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tion  of  any  thing  in  his  performaaees.    Nor  is  this  his 
case  alone ;  for  Bishop  Fell  in  his  Life  of  I>r.  Ebumnood, 
who  was  certainly  a  very  great  man,  says   that  that 
learned  doctor's  style  was  *  encumbered  with  parentheses, 
which    made   it   difficult    to   vulgar    anderstandings.' 
Several  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  style  of  Mr.  Howe,  which  Mr.  Wood    mentions 
with  so  particular  an  encomium.    We  may  bear  with 
such  a  commendation  of  one  of  his  character,  it  being 
a  thing  so  uncommon  with  that  author.    But  methinks 
it  looks  a  little  ill-natured,  immediately  upon  bis  speak- 
ing so  favourably  of  one,  to  pour  such  contempt  aa  the 
rest  of  his  persuasion,  who  he  says  are  '  most  of  them  of 
sour  and  unpleasant  converse.'     It  may  be  they  were 
not  to  his  gust:  which  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  he  was  so  little  to  theirs.    But  this  mi^ht  well 
enough  have  been  spared,  seeing  it  was  not  thus  with 
Mr.  Howe,  of  whom  he  was  now  writing;  for  he  was 
generally  cheerful,  and  inoffensively  pleasant. 

His   mimsterial    qualifications   were   singular.      He 
could  preach  off-hand  with  as  gre^t  exactness,  as  many 
others  upon  the  closest  study.    He  delivered  his  sermoos 
without  notes;  though  he  did  not  impose  that  method 
upon  others.    He  had  great  copiousness  and  fluency  in 
prayer;  and  the  hearing  him  discharge  that  duty  upon 
particular  sudden  emergencies,  would  have  been  apt  to 
have   made    the   greatest    admirer   of   stinted    forms 
ashamed  of  the  common  cavils  and  objections  against 
that  which  is  usually  called  extemporary,  prayer.    He 
was  an  excellent  casuist,  and  would  clearly  solve  the 
greatest   difficulties   that   practice   was   conceiied    in. 
And   though  in   his  sermons  there  was  often  an  un- 
common  depth,   especially  at   the   beginning,   yet   he 
took  care  to  become  plainer  in  the  sequel;  and  before 
he   concluded,   generally   came   with   great   pungency 
home  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers;  so  that  they 
must   be  greatly  faulty,  if  they  did   not  come   away 
from  hearing  him  both  wiser  and  bett'-r. 

He  was  one  of  remarkable  prudence  Imnself,  and 
much  valued  and  commended  it  in  others.  It  was  a 
common  saying  with  him,  that  he  was  so  far  from 
questioning  whether  prudence  was  a  virtue,  that  he 
reckoned  imprudence  to  be  a  great  vice  and  immorality. 
He  was  not  apt  to  be  swayed  by  interest,  nor  could 
any  thing  bias  his  judgment.  And  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  as  is  usually  said  of  those  of  the  strongest  reason, 
the  greatest  sagacity,  and  the  noblest  accomplishments, 
that  he  was  one  of  great  civility,  candour,  and  ingenuity. 

He  was  very  courteous  to  strangers,  or  others  that  came 
to  visit  him,  and  received  them  with  great  decency: 
and  never  could  be  of  the  mind  of  those  that  reckon 
religion  and  piety  mconsistent  with  good  breeding. 

He  knew  how  to  address  himself  suitably  to  the 
greatest  persons,  without  the  least  mixture  of  what 
was  mean  or  servile;  and  yet  was  able  to  condescend 
to  inferiors:  and  was  very  affable  to  younger  ministers, 
whom  he  would  use  with  an  easy  freedom,  offering  them 
as  there  was  occasion  the  kindest  advice« 
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fie  was  very  like  that  eminent  German  divine  Martin 

Bucer,  in  the  peaceableness  of  his  temper,  end  a  willing- 

ness  to  accommodate  differences.    He  hod  a  truly  great 

soul,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  cool  and  moderate 

spirit ;  and  was  an  utter  enemy  to  that  uncharitable  and 

censorious  humour  that  is  visible  in  so  many.    He  did 

not  (as  appears  from  all  his  writings)  look  upon  religion 

as  &  system  of  opinions,  or  a  set  of  forms,  so  much  as  a 

divine  discipline' to  reform  the  heart  and  life.    In  lesser 

naatters  he  could  fireely  give  others  the  liberty  of  their 

OMvn  sentiments ;  and  was  as  unwilling  to  impose,  as  to 

be  imposed  upon. 

tie  seems  to  have  been  bom  into  this  world,  to  sup- 
port generous  principles,  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  and  an 
extensive  charity.  He  was  for  carefully  concealing  or 
lessening  the  failings  and  imperfections  of  others ;  and 
in  that  respect  has  admirably  exemplified  his  own  temper 
in  his  printed  discourse  with  reference  to  '  Charity  for 
other  Men's  Sins.'  But  whenever  he  found  men  impetu- 
ous in  asserting  their  own  opinions,  and  peremptory  in 
rejecting  the  judgment  of  others,  when  they  had  taken 
ctLTe  to  set  things  in  a  due  light,  and  add  a  suitable 
evidence,  'twas  his  way  to  answer  with  silence ;  not  at 
all  caring  to  argue  with  those,  who  instead  of  soberly 
and  modestly  inquiring  into  truth,  were  always  for  the 
last  word,  for  which  (for  his  part)  he  was  for  giving  them 
full  leave. 

He  was  for  having  nothing  remain  as  a  test  or  bound- 
ary of  Christian  communion,  but  what  has  its  foundation 
as  such,  in  plain  reason  or  expre»  revelation.  And  to 
hun  may  those  very  words  be  justly  applied,  which  he 
used  in  his  character  of  Dr.  Bates,  in  his  funeral  sermon 
for  nim.  '  He  was  for  entire  union  of  all  visible  Chris- 
tians, (or  saints  or  believers,  which  in  Scripture  are 
equivalent  terms,)  meaning  by  Christianity  what  is  es- 
sential thereto,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical;  as  by 
humanity  we  mean  what  is  essential  to  man,  severing 
accidents,  as  not  being  of  the  essence :  and  by  visibility, 
the  probable  appearance  thereof:  and  for  free  com- 
munion of  all  such,  of  whatsoever  persuasion  in  extra- 
essential  matters,  if  they  pleased.  And  this  design  he 
vigoroasly  pursued  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope ;  de- 
sisting when  it  appeared  hopeless ;  and  resolving  to  wait 
till  Gk>d  should  give  a  spirit  suitable  hereto,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  when  principles  on  all  hands  were  so 
easily  accommodable,  and  yet  that  there  was  with  too 
many  a  remaining  insuperable  reluctancy  to  the  thing 
itself,  Gk>d  must  work  the  cure,  and  not  man.  Account- 
ing also,  in  the  mean  time,  that  notwithstanding  mi?^ 
representations,  it  was  better  to  cast  a  mantle  over  the 
failings  of  brethren,  than  be  concerned  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose them.  Knowing  that  if  we  %re  principally  solicit- 
ous for  the  name  of  Grod,  he  will  in  his  own  way  and 
time  take  care  of  ours.'"»  And  as  Mr.  Howe  says  in  Dr. 
Bates's  case,  so  may  I  also  say  in  his, '  in  this  sentiment 
he  was  not  alone.' 

In  many  cases  he  discovered  uncommon  sagacity ;  I 
shall  particularly  mention  one  instance,  the  truth  of  which 
may  be  depended  on.    In  King  Charles's  reign  he  had 
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it  signified  to  him  by  several,  that  a  certam  nobleman 
that  was  at  that  time  great  at  court,  was  desirous  to 
see  him.  Taking  an  opportunity  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
being  easily  admitted,  the  great  man  signified  that  his 
visit  was  very  acceptable,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  to 
enter  into  particular  freedoms  with  him.  Among  a 
great  many  other  things,  he  told  him  that  he  was  very 
sensible  that  the  dissenters  were  a  considerable  body  of 
people,  that  deserved  regard :  and  that  it  was  his  appre- 
hension that  if  they  had  a  person  that  was  near  the  king, 
and  had  a  good  interest  at  court,  that  would  give  them 
hints  by  way  of  advice  for  their  conduct,  upon  critical 
emergencies,  and  that  was  able  and  ready  to  convey 
their  requests  to  his  majesty,  as  occasions  might  require, 
it  would  be  much  for  their  advantage.  And  he  was 
pleased  to  express  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  Mr. 
Howe  thought  he  could  easily  gather,  that  the  maker  of 
the  motion  had  no  aversion  from  being  the  person 
pitched  upcm,  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  After  a 
pause,  he  made  this  reply  ;  that  the  dissenters  bciu^  a 
religious  people,  he  thought  it  highly  concerned  them, 
if  they  fixed  upon  any  particular  person  for  that  purpose, 
to  make  choice  of  one  that  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
them,  and  whom  at  the  same  time  they  might  have  no 
occasion  to  be  ashamed  of:  and  that  a  person  in  whom 
there  was  a  concurrence  of  these  two  qualifications  was 
very  difficult  to  find.  And  he  heard  no  more  of  him. 
And  it  is  with  me  past  doubt,  that  they  that  were  admit- 
ted to  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  history  of  his  life, 
could  have  recollected  several  such  instances,  had  the 
communicating  memoirs  concerning  him  been  sooner 
thought  of,  and  attempted. 

In  common  conversation  he  was  many  times  very 
pleasant  and  facetious.  Some  of  his  sudden  repartees 
were  very  remarkable,  and  deserve  to  be  preserved. 
Being  at  dinner  with  some  persons  of  good  fashion, 
there  was  one  gentleman  in  the  company  that  expa- 
tiated with  great  freedom  in  praise  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  and  made  some  indecent  reflections  upon  others, 
that  were  not  at  all  agreeable  to  several  at  the  table. 
Mr.  Howe  observing  he  intermixed  a  great  many  horrid 
oaths  with  his  discourse,  took  the  freedom  to  tell  him,  that 
in  his  humble  opinion  he  had  wholly  omitted  one  very 
great  excellency  which  the  prince  he  had  so  mnch  ex- 
tolled was  so  generally  owned  to  have  belonging  to  him, 
that  he  had  not  known  of  any  one  that  had  the  face  to 
contest  it.  The  gentleman  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  to 
have  Mr.  Howe  come  in  as  a  voucher  for  the  prince  he 
applauded,  and  was  impatient  to  know  what  that  par- 
ticular excellence  was  that  he  referred  to.  And  when 
he  had  pressed  for  it  with  importunity,  he  at  length 
told  him  it  was  this ;  that  he  was  never  heard  to  swear 
an  oath  in  his  common  conversation.  The  gentleman 
took  the  reproof,  and  promised  to  forbear  swearing  for 
the  future. 

At  another  time,  as  Mr.  Howe  was  walking  along  he 
passed  by  two  persons  of  quality,  who  were  talking 
freely  together,  and  with  great  eagerness;  and  when 
he  came  near  them,  he  heard  them  damn  each  other 
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most  abominably:  whereupon  pnlling  off  his  hat,  and 
saluting  them  with  great  civility,  he  cried  out,  I  pray 
God  stnje  yon  both ;  which  so  took  with  them,  that  it  for 
the  present  diverted  the  humour  they  were  in,  and  they 
joined  in  returning  him  thanks. 

I  shall  mention  yet  one  passage  more,  which  I  think 
may  be  depended  on  as  related.  It  is  this ;  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  debates  in  parliament  about  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity,  Mr.  Howe  walking 
in  St.  James's  Park,  passed  by  a  certain  noble  lord  in 
a  chair,  who  sent-  his  footman  to  call  him  to  him,  for 
that  he  desired  to  speak  with  him.  Coming  up  to  him, 
the  said  lord  very  respectfully  saluted  him,  signified 
he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  entered  into  discourse  with 
him  upon  the  matter  depending,  reckoning  it  a  thing 
of  no  small  consequence,  which  Jie  intimated  he  had 
apposed  to  his  utmost.  Among  other  passages  upon 
that  occasion,  he  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  express 
himself  thus :  Damn  these  wretches,  for  they  are  mad ; 
and  are  for  bringing  us  all  into  confusion.  Mr.  Howe, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  the  lord  who  thus  entertained 
him  with  discourse,  considering  his  character,  made  this 
reply  to  him :  My  lord,  'tis  a  great  satis&ction  to  us, 


who  in  all  affairs  of  this  nature  desire  tc  look  npivards, 
that  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  -world,  to  whom 
we  can  leave  the  issues  and  events  of  tlungs :  and  we 
are  satisfied  (and  may  thereupon  be  easy)  that  be  will 
not  fail  in  due  time  of  making  a  suitable  retribation  to 
all,  according  to  their  present  carriage.  And  this  great 
Ruler  of  the  world,  my  lord,  said  he,  has  tancmg  other 
things  also  declared,  he  will  make  a  dififeremce  between 
him  that  sweareth,  and  him  that  feareth  an  oath.  My 
lord  was  struck  with  his  last  hint,  and  presently  re- 
plied. Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  freedom,  and  take 
your  meaning,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  a  good  use 
of  it.  Mr.  Howe  in  return  said.  My  lord,  I  have  a 
great  deal  more  reason  to  thank  your  lordship,  for  saving 
me  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  discourse,  which  is  the 
application. 

'Twould  be  well  if  more  of  his  letters  oonld   oe  re- 
covered. 


[Here  are  subjoined  in  the  original  Life, 
Mr.  Howe's  letters,  which  are  inserted  m  the 
edition  at  page  1036.] 
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THE 


LIVING     TEMPLE; 
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DESIGNED  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THAT  NOTION, 


TBAT 


A  GOOD  MAN  IS  THE  TEMPLE  OF  GOD. 


PART  I. 


CONCERNING  GOD'S  EXISTENCE,  AND  HIS  CONVERSABLENESS  WITH  MAN 


AGAINST  ATHEISM,  OR  THE  EPICTTREAN  DEISM. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM    LORD    PAGETT, 


BARON  OP  BEAUDE8BRT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  CTAFFORD. 

My  honoured  Lord, 

I  HATE  not  the  opportunity  of  begginr  your  Lordship's  foregoing  leave  to  prefix  your  name  to  these  papers ;  hal 
despair  not  of  your  following  pardon.  Your  name  must  oe  acknowledged  great,  through  two  potent  empires,  Christian 
anci  Mahometan:  and  the  services  greater  which  you  have  done  to  man]^  that  may  perhaps  not  have  heard  the  sound 
of  your  name.  Your  prudent  and  prosperous  negociations  in  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman  courts,  have  obliged  multi- 
tudes, whose  better  genius  hath  taught  them  more  to  value  themselves,  than  to  think  they  were  born  to  slavery ;  from 
wMch  you  have  found  means,  in  great  part,  to  save  Europe :  unnewhere^  by  charming  great  power,  so  as  to  conquer 
the  inclination  to  use  it  to  so  ill  a  purpose ;  elsewhere^  by  preventing  its  increase,  where  that  inclination  was  invinci* 
ble.  And  hereby  you  have  dignified  England,  in  letting  it  be  seen  what  it  can  signify  m  the  world,  when  it  is  so 
happy  as  to  have  its  interest  managed  by  a  fit  and  able  hand. 

Vet  that  knowledge  your  Lordship  hath  heretofore  allowed  me  to  have  of  you,  cannot  sufiier  me  to  think  yon  will 
accoant  your  name  too  great  to  patronize  the  cause  asserted  in  the  following  discourse.  That  it  is  anpolished,  will 
not  affect  your  Liordship ;  let  thsit  rest  where  it  ought :  the  subject  and  design  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  jrour  Lordship's 
countenance.  And  the  rather,  that  it  is  not  the  temple  of  this  or  that  party  that  is  here  defended,  which  would  little 
a^ee  to  the  amplitude  of  your  Lordship's  large  mind,  and  your  ^reat  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  that  wherein  man- 
kind have  a  common  concern.  A  temple  that  is  the  seat  of  serious,  living  religion,  is  the  more  venerable,  and  the 
more  extensive,  the  more  defensible,  and  the  more  worthy  to  be  defended,  dv  how  much  it  is  the  less  appropriate  to 
this  or  that  sect  and  sort  of  men,  or  distinguished  by  this  or  that  affected,  modifying  form ;  that  which  according  to  its 
priniitive  designation  may  be  hoped,  and  ought  to  be  the  resort  of  all  nations :  which  it  is  vain  to  imagine  any  one,  of 
this  ft  that  external  form,  not  prescribed  by  Gkxl  himself,  can  ever  be ;  unless  we  should  suppose  it  possible,  that  one 
and  the  same  human  prince,  or  power,  could  ever  come  to  govern  the  world.  Such  uniformity  must  certainly  sup- 
pose such  a  universal  monarchy  as  never  was,  and  we  easily  apprehend  can  never  be.  Therefore,  the  belief  that  the 
Christian  religion  shall  ever  become  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  Christian  church  become  the  common  universal 
temple  of  mankind :  that  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  snail  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  moimtains,  and  aU 
nations  flow  to  it ;"  (as,  besides  that,  many  other  texts  of  holy  Scripture  do  plainly  speak ;)  and  an  intemperate  con- 
tentions zeal  for  one  eztemalf  kwmanform  of  God^stemvle  on  earth,  are  downright  inconsistencies.  That  belief,  and 
this  zeal,  must  destroy  one  another ;  especially,  that  which  makes  particular  temples  engines  to  batter  down  each 
otne^  oecause  they  agree  not  in  some  nnman  additionals,  though  sQl  may  be  charitably  supposed  to  have  somewhat 
of  divine  life  in  them.  Therefore  we  plainly  see,  that  this  universal,  Christian,  living  temple,  must  be  formed  and 
finished,  not  Inr  human  might  or  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  *,  which  Spirit,  poured  forth,  shall  instruct 
princes,  and  the  potentates  of  the  world,  to  receive  and  cherish  among  their  subjects  the  great  essentials  of  Christian 
religion,  and  whatsoever  is  of  plain  divine  revelation,  wherein  all  may  agree,  rejecting,  or  leaving  arbitrary,  the  little 
human  additaments  about  which  there  is  so  much  disagreement. 

Heaven  did  favour  as  with  such  a  kiug :  and  thanks  be  to  God,  that  he  hath  given  us  such  a  queen,  who  is  not  foi 
destroying  any  temples  that  may  have  true  vital  religion  in  them,  because  they  neither  all  have,  or  have  not,  the  same 
pinnacles,  or  other  pieces  of  omature  alike.  Goil  grant  aU  Christian  princes  and  powers  may  herein  equally  imitate 
thenp  both ;  as  many  do  seriously  lament  the  loss  of  the  former. 

It  nas  been  long  the  honour  of  your  family  to  have  had  great  esteem  and  reverence  for  such  a  temple.  And  I  doubt 
not,  but  its  having  spread  its  branches  into  divers  other  worthy  families  of  the  Hampdens,  Poleys,  Ashhursts,  Hunts, 
has  given  your  Lordship  much  the  more  grateful  and  complacential  view,  for  the  affinity  to  your  own  in  this  respect. 
A  temple  so  truly  (and  even  only)  august  and  great,  spreads  a  glory  over  the  families,  kingdoms,  and  nations  where 
it  can  have  place.  What  is  here  written  is  a  mean  oblation,  for  the  service  of  this  temple ;  but  acceptable,  as  even 
goats'  hair  was,  by  being  consecrated,  with  a  sincere  mind,  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle  of  old. 

The  First  Part  betakes  itself  to  your  Lordship  as  an  orphan^  upon  the  decease  of  its  former  patron,  in  hope  o^some 
sort  of  a  nostliminary  reception.  And  for  the  Second  Part,  it  is  (as  your  Lordship  shall  vouchsafe  to  receive  it)  origi- 
nally and  entirely  yours. 

The  former,  your  Lordship  will  see,  had  a  former  dedication :  and  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  displeasing  to  your  Lord- 
ship, that  I  let  it  stand.  For  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  uncouth  and  unusual  to  have  two  such  epistles  come  sc 
near  one  another,  yet  the  unfashionableness  hereof,  I  conceive,  will,  in  your  Lordship's  judgment,  be  over-balancad 
by  considerations  of  a  preponderating  weight,  that  are  suggested  to  the  reader.  While,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
suppose  it  unacceptable  to  your  Lordship,  that  a  person  of  true  worth  in  his  time,  related  to  the  same  county  in  which 
your  Lordship  hath  so  considerable  concerns,  ana  not  altogether  unrelated  to  yourself,  should  have  had  a  participation 
with  you  in  the  same  sort  of  patronage ;  with  whom  your  Lordship  hath  also  a  true  participation,  in  all  the  honour, 
esteem*  and  sincere  prayers  that  ever  were  conceived  for  him,  by 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient. 

And  moet  devoted,  hwmble  servant, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Readef 

Be  pleased  tn  taxe  notice,  that  the  fbnner  part  of  thn  work  was  heretofore  mscnbed  to  that  WDrthv  pexstm^  (9ir  John 
Skeffington,  of  Fisherwick,  in  Staffordshire,  Baronet :  and  who  was  at  that  time,  also,  Viscoont  Loid  Masserene,  ^ 
remor  of  the  county  of  Londoodeny,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  bis  Majesty  Charles  the  Second's  moot  uononnible  pnvy 
council  in  the  kingaom  of  Ireland ;  and  now,  siDce,  deceased. 

I  have,  however,  thought  fit  to  let  it  be  reprinted,  (the  incongruity  being,  by  this  advertisement,  avoided,  of  making 
an  address  anew,  in  this  new  impression,  to  one  no  longer  in  our  world,)  that  the  memoir  of  a  person  so  truly  valua- 
ble may,  so  far  as  this  can  contribute  thereto,  be  preserved  ;  and  because,  also,  many  tnings  m  this  epistle  may  be 
useful,  as  a  preface,  to  show  the  design  of  the  following  ^scourse.  And  as  this  purpose  may  be  equally  served  by  it 
as  it  is.  the  other  purpose  being  also,  thus,  better  served^  I  have  not  judged  it  necessa^,  though  that  had  been  easy,  to 
alter  the  form ;  which  was  as  follow : 

Altbouoh  I  am  not,  my  Lord,  without  the  apprehension  that  a  temple  ought  to  have  another  sort  of  dedi€8ttoB,.yeK 
I  have  no  such  piaue  at  the  custom  of  former  aays,but  that  I  can  thinic  it  decent  and  just  that  a  discourse  concernmg 
one  conceived  under  your  roof,  though  bom  out  of  your  house,  should  openly  own  the  relation  which  it  thereby  hath, 
and  the  author's  great  obligations  to  your  Lordshfp ;  and  upon  this  account  1  can  easily  persuade  myself  (though  that 
custom  hath  much  given  place  to  this  latter  one)  not  to  be  so  fashionable,  as  even  to  write  in  masquerade. 

It  were  indeed  most  unoecoming,  in  the  service  of  so  noble  a  cause,  to  act  in  disguiscy  or  decline  to  tell  one's  name. 
And  as  the  prefixing  of  one  so  obscure  as  that  which  the  title-page  bears,  will  be  without  suspicion  of  a  design  to  re* 
compense,  by  the  authority  of  a  name,  any  feared  weakness  of  the  cause  itself;  so  wtere  it  very  unworthy,  having 
nothmg  better,  to  grudge  the  brin^g  even  of  so  mean  a  thing,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  door  of  the  ten^Ie. 

And  although  your  Lordship's  is  ch  so  incompanU)l7  greater  value,  yet  also  is  it  (as  the  equity  of  the  case  requires) 
exposed  with  less  hazard ;  since  in  common  account,  the  vtwchstffetflent  of  pardon  (whereof  I  canncC  despair)  for 
such  assumed  liberty,  can  with  no  justice  be  understood  to  import  more  than  only  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  design, 
without  any  interest  or  participation  in  the  disrepute  of  its  ill  management.  So  that  your  honour  is  in  no  more 
jeopardy  than  the  main  cause  itself^  which  is  but  little  concerned  in  the  successfulness  or  miscarriage  of  this  or  th^i 
cffortj  which  is  made  on  behalf  of  it ;  and  which,  you  are  secure,  can  receive  no  real  damage.  For  the  foundations 
of  thLS  temple  are  more  stable  than  those  of  heaven  and  earth,  it  being  built  upon  that  Rock  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  can  never  prevail. 

And  if,  in  any  unforeseen  state  of  things,  yon  should  ever  receive  prejudice,  or  incur  danger  by  any  real  service 
you  should  design  unto  the  temple  of  Gk>d,  your  adventure  would  be  the  more  honourable,  by  how  much  it  weie  more 
hazardous.    The  order  of  Templars,  your  Lordship  well  knows,  was  not,  in  former  days,  reckoned  inglorious. 

But  as  this  temple  is  quite  of  another  constitution  and  ms^e,  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  (to  use  those  words  of  the 
sacred  writer)  d^cipoiroriiroc,  rovr<r<y  «i  ra6Tit{  mi  KTintoi — not  made  with  hands,  tkM  is  U  say^  noi  ef  tkishmlding ;  (Heb. 
ix.  II.)  so  what  is  requisite  to  the  interest  and  service  of  it,  is  much  of  another  nature.  Entire  devotedness  to  God, 
sincerity,  humility,  charity,  refinedness  fVom  the  dross  and  baseness  of  the  earth,  strict  sobriety,  dominion  of  one*^ 
self,  mastery  over  impotent  and  ignominious  passions,  love  of  justice,  a  steady  propension  to  do  good,  delight  in  doing 
it,  have  contributed  more  to  the  security  and  beauty  of  God's  temple  on  earth,  conferred  on  it  more  majesty  and  lustre, 
done  more  to  procure  ii  room  and  reverence  among  men,  than  the  most  prosperous  violence  ever  did:  the  building 
up  of  this  temple,  even  to  the  laying  on  the  top-stone,  (to  be  followed  with  the  acclamations  of  Grace,  grace,)  being 
that  which  must  be  done,  not  by  might  or  power,  but  l^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Which,  inasmuch  as  the  structure  is 
spiritual,  and  to  be  situated  ana  raised  up  m  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man,  works,  in  order  to  it,  in  a  way  snitahle  thereto. 
That  is,  very  much  by  soft  and  gentle  insinuations,  unto  which  are  subservient  the  self-recommending  amiableness 
and  comely  aspect  of  religion;  the  discernible  graceftilness  and  uniform  course  of  such  in  whom  it  beais  rule,  and  is 
a  settled,  living  law.  Hereby  the  hearts  of  others  are  captivated  and  won  to  look  towards  it:  made  not  only  desirous 
to  taste  its  delights,  but,  in  order  thereto,  patient  also  of  its  rigours,  and  the  rougher  severities  which  their  drowsy 
security  and  immortified  lusts  do  require  snould  accompany  it ;  the  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  to  attemper  and  form 
them  to  it.  Merely  notional  discourses  about  the  temple  of  Gk)d,  and  the  external  forms  belonging  to  it,  (how  useiiil 
soever  they  be  in  their  own  kind  and  order,)  being  unaccompanied  with  the  life  and  power  whereto  they  should  be  ad- 
joined, either  as  subservient  helps,  or  comely  expressions  thereof,  do  gain  but  little  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  discern- 
mg  men. 

Much  more  have  the  apparently  useless  and  unintelligible  notions,  with  the  empty  formalities  too  arbitrarily  afiixed 
to  it,  by  a  very  great,  namely,  the  unreformed,  part  ol  3ie  Christian  world,  even  there  exposed  it  to  contempt,  where 
the  professed  (but  most  irrational  and  hopeless)  design  hath  been  to  draw  to  it  respect  and  veneration. 

And  when  these  have  become  matter  of  strife,  and  filled  the  world  with  noise  and  clamour,  through  the  imperious 
violence  of  some,  and  the  factious  turbulency  of  others;  it  hath  made  it  look  with  a  Arightful  aspect,  and  rendered  the 
divine  presence,  ao  represented,  an  undesired,  dreadful  thing.  This  may  make  that  the  language  of  fear  with  some, 
(which  is  of  enmity  with  the  most,)  **  Depart  from  ns,  we  desire  not  the  Knowledge  of  thy  ways?' 
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of  all ;  when  a  glorying  in  these  things,  and  contention  about  them,  are  joined  with  gross  immoralities:  either 

m&niTest  impiety,  sensual  debaucheries,  acts  of  open  injustice,  or  the  no  less  criminal  evil  of  a  proud,  wrathiul,  un- 
gpovemable  temper  of  spirit;  this  hath  made  it  a  most  hateful  thing  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  men,  and  turned  that 
vrliich  should  be  the  house  of  prayer  unto  all  nations,  into  a  den  of  robbers :  hath  cast  the  most  opprobrious  con- 
tumely upon  him  whom  they  would  entitle  the  owner  of  it.  That  is,  when  men  will  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery, 
sureax  falsely,  oppress  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow ;  and  yet  cry,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of*  tlie  Lord,  ddc. ;  it  is  as  if  they  would  make  the  world  believe,  that  the  holy  Grod,  the  great  lover  and  patron  of 
parity  and  peace,  had  erected  on  ]^rpose,  a  house  on  earth,  to  be  the  conunon  harbour  and  sanctuary  of  the  vilest  of 
men,  the  very  pests  of  human  society,  and  disturbers  of  mankind. 

And  if  they  were  not  the  very  worst,  yet  how  absurd  and  senseless  a  thing  were  it,  that  he  should  be  thought  lo 
appropriate  a  people  to  himself,  have  them  solemnly  baptized  into  his  name,  and  trained  up  in  a  professed  belief  of 
those  nis  more  peculiar  revelations,  which  are  without  the  conomon  notice  of  the  most  j  and  in  the  use  of  certain 
(someinrhat  different)  external  institutes,  being  yet  content  that,  in  all  things  else,thev  be  but  just  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"Phough  he  may  be,  for  some  time,  patient  of  this  indignity,  and  connive  at  fiucn  a  state  and  posture  of  thines,  (as 
he  did  a  great  while  towards  the  Jews  of  old,)  yet,  that  tnis  should  be  thought  the  top  of  his  design,  and  the  thing  he 
lastly  aimed  at,  and  would  acquiesce  Jn,  supposes  such  a  notion  of  Grod,  as  than  which  worshipping  a  stock  were  not 
more  foolish  and  impioas,  and  professed  atneism  as  rational  and  innocent. 

This  hath  spoiled  and  slurred  the  glory  of  the  Christian  temple,  the  most  august  and  ma«^nificent  the  world  hath, 
Cand  which,  indeed,  only  bath  right  to  the  name,)  made  the  religion  of  Christians  look  like  an  empty  vanity,  and 
appear,  for  many  ages,  but  as  an  external  badge  of  civil  distinction  between  them  and  another  sort  of  men,  that  are 
only  contending  for  enlarging  of  empire,  and  who  shall  grasp  most  power  into  their  hands ;  both  having  also  their 
sub-distinguishing  marks  besides,  unaer  which  too  probably  divers  or  thase  who  have  adjoined  themselves  to  the  so 
differenced  parties,  furiously  drive  at  the  same  design.  And  these  zealously  pretend  for  religion  and  the  temple  of 
Gk>d  ;  "when,  in  the  mean  tune,  it  were  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent  (even  m  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
persons  concerned)  what  religion  or  way  they  were  of,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong.  Paganish,  Mahometan,  Jewish, 
CJhristian,  Popish,  Protestant,  Lutheran,  Calvinistical,  Episcopal,  Presbyterial,  Independent,  &c.:  supposing  there 
be  any  of  eacn  of  these  denominations  that  place  their  religion  in  nothing  else  but  a  mere  assent  to  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions, and  an  observation  of  the  external  formalities,  of  their  own  party;  and  that  they  never  go  further,  but  remain 
finally  alienated  from  the  life  of  Qod,  and  utter  strangers  to  the  soul-refining,  governing  power  of  true  religion. 
Only,  that  their  case  is  the  worse,  the  nearer  they  approach,  in  profession,  to  the  truth. 

And  really,  if  we  abstract  from  the  design  and  end,  the  spirit  and  life,  the  tran(iuillity  and  pleasure,  of  religion, 
one  would  heartily  wonder  what  men  can  see  in  all  the  rest,  for  which  they  can  think  it  worth  the  while  to  contend, 
to  the  diac^uieting  themselves  and  the  world.  Nobody  can  believe  they  regard  the  authority  of  God,  in  this  doctrine 
or  institution,  rather  than  another,  who  neglect  and  resist  the  substance  and  main  scope  of  religion,  recommended 
to  them  by^the  same  authority.  And  as  to  the  matters  themselves  which  will  then  remain  to  be  disputed,  we  have 
first  the  distinguishing  name:  and  if  we  run  over  all  those  before  recited,  is  it  a  matter  of  that  consequence,  as  to 
cot  throats,  and  lay  towns  and  countries  desolate,  only  upon  this  quarrel,  which  of  these  haih  the  handsomer  sound  1 
The  diflerent  rites  of  this  or  that  way,  to  them  who  nave  no  respect  to  the  authority  enjoining  them,  must,  in  them- 
selves, signify  as  little.  And  for  the  peculiar  opinions  of  one  or  another  sect,  it  may  be  soberly  said,  thai  a  very  great 
part  understand  no  more  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  their  own,  than  he  that  was  yet  to  learn  how  many  legs 
a  sectary  had.  Only  they  have  learned  to  pronounce  the  word  which  is  the  Shibboleth  of  their  party,  to  follow  the 
common  cry,  and  run  with  the  rest,  that  have  agreed  to  do  so  to. 

Bat  if  they  all  understood  the  notions  ever  so  well,  (not  to  speak  of  only  those  which  are  peculiar  to  their  way,  but,^ 
which  are  most  necessary  to  true  religion  itself;  were  it  not,  in  them,  a  strange  frenzy,  to  contend  with  clubs  and 
swords  about  a  mere  notion,  which  has  no  influence  on  their  practice,  and  they  intend  never  shall  1  If  any  should 
profess  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  triangle  is  a  figure  that  hath  four  corners,  sober  men  would  think  it  enough  to  say  they 
were  mad,  bat  would  let  them  qniet^r  enjoy  their  humour,  and  never  think  it  fit  to  levy  armies  against  them,  or  em- 
broil the  world  upon  so  slender  a  quarrel.  And  wherein  can  the  notions  belonging  to  religion  be  rationally  of  higher 
account,  with  them,  who  never  purpose  to  make  any  use  of  them,  and  against  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  to  fight 
90  mischievously  by  the  most  vehement,  verbal  opposition,  as  themselves  do,  by  their  opposite  practice,  most  directly 
assaulting,  and  striking  at,  even  what  is  most  principally  fundamental  to  religion  and  the  temple  of  God  1  Not  that 
these  great  things  are  unworthy  to  be  contended  for.  All  that  I  mean  is,  what  have  these  men  to  do  with  them  1  or 
how  irrationally  and  inconsistently  with  themselves  do  they  seem  so  concerned  about  thcml 

For  even  lesser  things,  the  appendages  to  this  sacred  frame,  are  not  without  their  just  value,  to  them  who  under- 
stand.their  intent  and  use.  Nor  am  I  designing  to  tempt  your  Lordship  to  the  neglect  or  disesteem  of  any,  the  least, 
thing'appertaining  to  religion.  And  if  any  other  should,  I  rejoice  daily  to  behold  in  you  that  resolute  adherence  to 
whatsoever  apparently  divine  truth  and  institution,  to  common  order,  decency,  peace,  and  unity,  (which  so  greatly 
contribute  both  to  the  beauty  and  stability  of  God's  house,)  that  may  even  defy  and  dismay  the  attempt;  and  gives 
ground,  however,  to  be  confident  it  would  be  labour  bestowed  as  vainly,  as  it  were  impiously  designed.  So  much 
greater  assurance  do  you  give  of  your  constant  fidelity  and  devotedness  to  the  substance  of  practical  religion  itself. 
Only  how  dieeply  it  is  to  be  resented,  that  while  it  should  be  so  with  all  others,  so  few  understand  wherein  that 
sabstance  doth  consist.  I  shall  not  now  take  notice  of  men's  very  different  (which  must  infer  some  nnen's  miiStaken) 
apprehensions  concerning  the  things  necessary  to  be  believed.  But,  besides  that,  though  some  reli^ous  sentiments 
be  most  deeply  natural  to  men,  (and,  for  aught  we  certainly  know,  as  far  extended  as  the  true  notion  of  humanity 
can  be,)  yet  in  all  times,  there  has  been  a  too  general  mistake  (not  peculiar  to  the  Paganish  world  omy)  of  the  true 
design,  and  proportionably  of  the  genuine  principle  of  it. 

That  is,  it  has  not  been  understood  as  a  thing  designed  to  purify  and  refine  men's  spirits,  to  reconcile  and  join 
them  to  God,  associate  them  with  him,  and  make  them  finally  blessed  in  him.  But  only  to  avert  or  pacify  his  wrath, 
procure  his  favourable  aspect  on  their  secular  affairs,  (how  unjust  soever,)  while,  in  the  mean  time,  they  have 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  becoming  like  to  him,  acquainted  with  him,  and  happy  in  him.  A  reconciliation  bath 
only  been  dreamed  of  on  one  side,  namely,  on  his,  not  their  own ;  on  which,  they  arc  not  so  much  as  inclined  to 
any  thing  else,  than  the  continuance  of  the  former  distance  and  disaffection.  •  .      •     u 

Consonantly  whereto,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  the  great  principle  which  hath  mostly  animated  religion  m  the 
world  hath  not  been  a  generous  love,  but  a  basely  servile  fear  and  dread.  Whence  the  custom  of  sacrificing  hath  so 
generally  prevailed  (whencesoever  it  took  its  rise)  in  the  Pagan  world.  And  with  so  deep  an  apprehension  of  its 
absolute  necessity,  that  men  of  even  so  vile  and  barbarous  manners*  as  the  Gaul's  of  old,  chose,  in  matters  of  con- 
troversy, to  submit  their  greatest  concernments  to  the  pleasure  and  arbitrement  of  their  Druids,  (those  sacred  per- 
aons,  as  they  reckoned  them,)  rather  than  be  interdicted  the  sacrifices  (the  only  punishment  they  could  inmci*  m 
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esse  of  their  refusal :  whicH  punishment  (as  is  testified  by  Julias  G«sar*)  they  aceotinted  the  most  grieTons  imagi- 
nable. And  it  needs  not  be  said  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  same  engine  ham  had  the  same  power  with  men,  even 
since  the^  obtained  to  be  called  Christian.  Which,  while  it  hath  been  of  such  force  with  them,  w^fao,  notwithstand- 
ing, persisted  in  courses  of  the  most  profligate  wickedness ;  whence  could  their  religion,  such  as  it  was,  proceed, 
save  only  from  a  dread  of  divine  revenge  1  What  else  could  it  design  (though  that  most  vainly)  bat  the  averting 
it,  without  even  altering  their  own  vile  course  1 

Now  let  this  be  the  account  and  estimate  of  relig^ion ;  only  to  propitiate  the  Deity  towards  flt^tions  men,  still  re- 
maining so;  and  how  monstrous  a  notion  doth  it  give  us  oi  GKxl,  that  he  is  one  that  by  such  things  can  ever  be  ren- 
dered favourable  to  such  men  1  Let  it  not  be  so,  (while  you  sever  its  true  and  proper  end  also,)  hoiv  most  de^icaUy 
inept  and  foolish  a  thing  doth  it  make  religion !  A  compages  and  frame  of  merely  scenical  observances  and  actions, 
intended  to  no  end  at  all. 

In  a  word,  their  religion  is  nothing  but  foolery,  which  is  not  taken  up  and  prosecuted  with  a  sincere  aim  to  the 
bettering  their  spirits ;  the  making  them  holy,  peaceful,  meek,  humble,  merciful,  studious  of  doing*  gxx>d,  and  the 
composing  them  iuto  temples,  some  wav  meet  for  the  residence  of  the  blessed  God^  with  design  and  expectation  to 
have  his  intimate,  vital  presence,  settlea  and  made  permanent  there. 

The  materials  and  preparation  of  which  temple  are  no  where  entirely  contained  and  directed,  bat  in  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  as,  hereafter,  we  may  with  divine  assistance  labour  to  evince.  The  greater  is  the  ignominy 
done  to  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  Christian  name,  by  onlv  titular  and  nick-named  Christianity.  Will  they  pretend 
themselves  the  temple  of  God,  partakers  in  the  high  privilege  and  dignity  of  the  Emmanuel,  (in  whom  most  emi- 
nently the  Deity  innabiteth,)  who  are  discemibl]r,  to  all  that  Know  them,  as  great  strangers  to  God,  and  of  a  temper 
of  spirit  as  disagreeing  to  him,  of  as  worldly  ^irits,  as  unmortified  passions,  as  proud,  wrathful,  vain-f  lorions,  en- 
vious, morose,  merciless,  disinclined  to  do  gooa,  as  any  other  men  "i  When  God  cleanses  his  house,  ana  puj^ges  his 
floor,  where  win  these  be  found  1 

And  for  this  temple  itself,  it  is  a  structure  whereto  there  is  a  concurrence  of  truth  and  holiness ;  the  former  letting 
in  (it  were  otherwise  a  darksome,  disorderly,  uncomfortable  house)  a  vital,  directive,  formative  light,  to  a  heavenly, 
cahn^  God-like  frame  of  spirit,  composed  and  made  up  of  the  latter. 

It  IS  this  temple,  my  Lord,  which  I  would  invite  you  both  to  continue  your  respect  unto  in  others,  and,  more  and 
more,  to  prepare  and  beautify  in  yourself 

You  will  nnd  little,  in  this  part,  offered  to  your  view,  more  than  only  its  veUibuluniy  or  rather  a  very  plain  (if  not 
rude)  frontispiece  ^  with  the  more  principal  pillars  that  must  support  the  whole  frame.    Nor,  whereas  (bj  way  of 
introduction  to  the  discourse  of  this  temple,  and  as  most  fundamental  to  the  being  of  it)  the  existence  of  the  great 
Inhabitant  is  so  largely  insisted  on,  that  1  think  that  altogether  a  needless  labour.    Of  all  the  sects  and  parties  in  the 
world,  (though  there  are  few  that  avow  it,  and  fewer,  if  any,  that  are  so,  by  any  formed  judgment,  unshsJcen  bv  a 
suspicion  and  dread  of  the  contrary,)  that  of  atheists  we  have  reason  enough  to  suppose  the  most  numerous,  as  ha- 
ving difiused  and  spread  itself  through  all  the  rest.    And  though,  with  the  most,  under  disguise^  yet  uncovering, 
with  too  many,  its  ugly  face :  and  scarce  ever  more  than  in  our  own  days.    Wherefore,  though  it  hath  never  been 
in  any  ajge  more  strongly  impugned ;  yet,  because  the  opposition  can  never  be  too  common,  to  so  common  an  enemy, 
this  additional  endeavour  may  prove  not  whoHy  out  of  season.    And  the  Epicurean  atheist  is  chiefly  designed 
against  in  this  discourse ;  that  being  the  atheism  most  in  fashion. 

Nor  is  any  thing  more  pertinent  to  the  design  of  the  discourse  intended  concerning  God's  temple ;  which,  import- 
ing worship  to  be  done  to  him,  requires,  first,  a  belief  that  he  is. 

And  surely  the  TE?}  inscribed  of  old,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  on  the  Delphic  Temple ;  signifying,  (as,  ailer  divers 
other  conjectures,  he  concludes  it  to  do,)  Thou  dost  exists  is  an  inscription  much  more  fitly  set  in  view,  at  our  en- 
trance into  the  temple  of  the  living  Ghxi,  whose  name  is.  I  AM. 

Amidst  the  pleasant  entertainments  of  which  temple,  (^made  more  intimate  to  vou  than  human  discourse  can  make 
it,>  may  you  spend  many  happy  days  in  this  world,  as  a  preparative  and  introduction  to  a  happier  eternity  in  the 
other,  whereto  he  is  under  many  and  deep  obligations,  by  any  means,  to  contribute  to  his  uttermost,  who  most 
(especially  in  the  offices  relating  to  this  temple)  profess  himself, 

My  honoured  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 

Devoted  Servant, 

JOHN  HOWE. 

•  CtimiTCat.  UK  a 
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PART  I. 

CONCERNING  GOD'S  EXISTENCE,  AND  HIS  CONVERSABLENESS  WITH  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBn  NOTION  COMMON.  AUTHORITIES  NBEDUSaB.  INSIGNIFICANT  WITH  TH£  ATHEUTICAL,  WHO  HATE  MADE  IT  MORE  NECESSARY 
TO  DEPEND  RKLIOfON,  AND  A  TBMPLB  IN  aENBRAL,  THAN  THIS,  OR  THAT.  BfiTTiat  DEPENDED  AGAINST  THEM  BY  PRACTICE  AND 
USE,  THAN  ARGUMENT,  WHEREOF  THET  ARE  INCAPABLE.  OFTEN  DISPUTES  OF  ITS  PRINCIPLES  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  RELIGION.  SOME  CONSIDERATION  OF  THOSE  SUPPOSED  IN  THE  GENERAL  NOTION  OF  A  TEMPLE,  PfiRTINSNT  (hOWEYEb) 
TO  THU  DISCOURSE. 


I.  It  is  SO  well  known  that  this  notion  hath  long  obtained 
in  the  world,  that  we  need  not  quote  sayings  to  aYoach  it ; 
-wherewith  not  the  sacred  writings  only,  bat  others,  even  of 
pagans  themselves,  wonld  plentifully  furnish  us. 

But  as  authorities  are,  in  a  plain  case,  needless  to  un- 
prejudiced minds ;  so  will  they  be  useless  to  the  prejudiced, 
be  the  case  never  so  plain.  Nor  is  any  prejudice  deeper,  or 
less  vincible,  than  that  of  profane  mmds  against  reli^on. 
With  such,  It  would  in  the  present  argument  signify  little, 
to  tell  them  what  hath  been  said  or  thought  before  by  any 
others.  Not  because  it  is  their  general  course  to  be  so 
very  circumspect  and  wary,  as  never  to  approve  or  assent 
to  any  thing,  unless  upon  the  clearest  and  most  convinc- 
ing demonstration :  but  from  their  peculiar  dislike  of  those 
things  only,  that  are  of  this  special  import  and  tendency. 
Discourse  to  them  what  you  will  of  a  temple^  and  it  will 
be  nauseous  and  unsavoury :  not  as  being  cross  to  their 
reason,  (which  they  are  as  little  curious  to  gratify  as  any 
other  sort  of  men,;  but  to  their  ill  humour,  and  the  dis- 
affected temper  of  their  mind ;  whence  also  (tboagh  they 
cannot  soon  or  easily  get  that  mastery  over  their  under- 
standings herein,  yet  because  they  would  fain  have  it  so) 
they  do  what  they  can  to  believe  religion  nothing  else  but 
the  effect  of  timorous  &ncy,  and  atempU^  consequently,  one 
of  the  most  idle  impertinences  in  the  world. 

To  these,  the  discussion  of  the  notion  we  have  proposed 
to  consider,  will  be  thought  a  beating  the  air,  an  endeavour 
to  give  consistency  to  a  shadow.  And  if  their  reason  and 
power  could  as  well  serve  their  purpose  as  their  anger 
and  scorn,  they  would  soon  tear  up  the  holy  ground  on 
which  a  temple  is  set,  and  wholly  subvert  the  sacred 
frame. 

I  speak  of  such  as  deny  the  existence  of  the  ever-blessed 
Deity :  or  (if  they  are  not  arrived  to  that  express  and  formed 
mislMsfief)  whose  hearts  are  inclined,  ana  ready  to  deter- 
mine, even  against  their  inisfiivin|f  and  more  suspicious 
minds,  there  is  no  Gk)d:  who,  if  they  cannot  as  yet 
believe,  do  wish  there  were  none ;  and  so  strongly,  as  in 
a  great  degree  to  prepare  thera  for  that  belief  That 
would  fain  banish  him  not  only  out  of  ail  their  thoughts, 
but^the  world  too;  and  to  whom  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
grateful  sound,  that  the  tabernacle  of  Gtod  is  with  men  on 
earth,  that  they  grudge  to  allow  him  a  place  in  heaven. 
At  least,  if  they  are  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  any 
God  at  all,  do  say  to  him,  Depart  from  us ;  and  would 
have  him  so  connncd  to  heaven,  that  he  and  they  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another:  and  do  therefore 
rack  their  impious  wits  to  serve  their  hypothesis  either 
way;  that  under  its  protection  they  may  securely  in- 


dulge themselves  in  a  course,  upon  which  they  find  the 
apprehension  of  a  God,  interesting  himself  m  human 
afiairs,  would  have  a  very  unfavourable  and  threatening 
asTOct. 

They  are  therefore  constrained  to  take  great  pains  with 
them^lves,  to  discipline  and  chastise  their  minds  and  un- 
derstandings to  that  tameness  and  patience,  as  contentedly 
to  suffer  the  rasing  out  of  their  most  natural  impressions 
and  sentiments.  And  they  reckon  they  have  arrived  to 
a  very  heroical  perfection,  when  the^  can  pass  a  scoff 
upon  any  thing,  tnat  carries  the  least  signification  with  it 
of  the  fear  of  God ;  and  can  be  able  to  laugh  at  the  weak 
and  squeamish  folly  of  those  softer  and  effeminate  minds, 
that  will  trouble  themselves  with  any  thoughts  or  cares, 
how  to  please  and  propitiate  a  Deity :  and  doubt  not  but 
they  have  made  all  safe,  and  effectualljr  done  their  busi- 
ness, when  they  have  learned  to  put  the  ignominious  titles 
of  frenzy,  and  follj,  upon  devotion,  in  whatsoever  dress  or 
garb ;  to  cry  caiUtng^  to  any  serious  mention  of  the  name 
of  God,  ana  break  a  bold  adventurous  jest  upon  any  the 
most  sacred  mysteries,  or  decent  and  awful  solemnities,  of 
religion. 

If.  These  content  not  themselves  to  encounter  this  or 
that  secit  but  mankind  ;  and  reckon  it  too  mean  and  in- 
glorious an  achievement  to  overturn  one  sort  of  temple 
or  another ;  but  would  down  with  them  all,  even  to  the 
ground. 

And  the^  are  bound,  in  reason  and  justice,  to  pardon 
the  emulation  which  they  provoke,  of  vying  with  them  as 
to  the  universality  of  their  design ;  and  not  to'regret  it,  if 
they  find  there  be  any  that  think  it  their  duty  to  wave  a 
while  serving  the  temple  of  this  or  that  party,  as  less  con- 
siderable, to  defend  that  one  wherein  all  men  have  a  com- 
mon interest  and  concernment ;  since  matters  are  brought  to 
that  exigency  and  hazard,  that  it  seems  less  necessary  to 
contend  about  this  or  that  mode  of  religion,  as  whether 
there  ought  to  be  any  at  all.  What  was  said  of  a  former 
age,  could  never  better  a^ee  to  any,  than  our  own,  "  that 
none  was  ever  more  fruitful  of  religions,  and  barren  of 
religion  or  true  piety."  It  concerns  us  to  consider,  whether 
the  fertility  of  those  many  doth  not  as  well  cause  as  ac- 
company a  barrenness  in  this  one.  And  since  the  iniquity 
of  tne  world  hath  made  that  too  suitable,  wMch  were 
otherwise  unseemly  in  itself,  to  speak  of  a  temple  as  a 
fortified  place,  whose  own  sacredness  ought  ever  to  have 
been  its  sufficient  fortification,  it  is  time  to  be  aware  lest 
our  foreetful  heat  and  zeal  in  the  defence  of  this  or  that 
aiO-workj  do  expose  (not  to  say  betray)  the  main  /^*[*" 
to  assault  and  danger.    Whilst  it  hath  long  been,  oy  *»» 
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means,  a  neglected,  forsaken  thing;  and  is  more  decayed 
by  vacancy  and  disuse,  than  it  could  ever  have  been  by 
the  most  forcible  battery;  so  as  even  to  promise  the  rude 
assailant  an  easy  victory.  Who  fears  to  insult  over  an 
empty,  dispirited,  dead  religion  1  which  alive  and  shinine 
in  Its  native  glory,  (as  that  temple  doth,  which  is  compacted 
of  lively  stones  united  to  the  living  comer  stone,)  bears 
with  it  a  magnificence  and  state  that  would  check  a  profane 
look,  and  dazzle  the  presumptuous  eye  that  durst  venture 
to  glance  at  it  obliquely,  or  with  disrespect.  The  temple 
of  the  living  God,  manifestly  animated  by  his  vital  presence, 
would  not  only  dismay  opposition,  but  command  veneration 
alsoj  and  be  both  its  own  ornament  and  defence.  Nor 
can  It  be  destitute  of  that  presence,  if  we  ourselves  render 
it  not  inhospitable,  and  make  not  its  proper  inhabitant  be- 
come a  stranger  at  home.  If  we  preserve  in  ourselves  a 
capacity  of  the  divine  presence,  and  keep  the  temple  of 
God  in  a  posture  fit  to  receive  him,  he  would  then  no 
more  forsake  it,  than  the  soul  a  sound  and  healthy  body, 
not  violated  in  any  vital  part.  But  if  he  forsake  it  once, 
it  then  becomes  an  exposed  and  despised  thing.  And  as 
the  most  impotent,  inconsiderable  enemy  can  securely 
trample  on  the  dead  body  of  the  greatest  hero,  that  alive 
carried  awfulness  and  terror  in  his  looks ;  so  is  the  weak- 
spirited  atheist  become  as  bold  now,  as  he  was  willing  be- 
fore, to  make  rude  attempts  upon  the  temple  of  God,  when 
He  hath  been  provoked  to  leave  it,  who  is  its  life,  strength, 
and  glory. 

ni.  Therefbre  as  they  who  will  not  be  treacherous  to  the 
interest  of  God  and  man,  most  own  an  obligation  and  ne- 
cessity to  apply  themselves  to  the  serious  endeavour  of 
restoring  the  life  and  honour  of  religion ;  so  will  the  case 
itself  be  fomid  to  point  out  to  us  the  proper  course  in  order 
hereto.  That  is,  that  it  must  rather  De  endeavoured  by 
practice,  than  by  disputation ;  by  contending,  every  one 
with  himself,  to  excite  the  love  of  CM  in  his  own  breast, 
rather  than  with  the  profane  adversary  to  kindle  his  anger, 
more  aiming  to  foment  and  cherish  the  domestic,  continual 
fire  of  God's  temple  and  altar,  than  transmit  a  fiame  into 
the  enemies'  camp.  For  what  can  this  signify  1  And  it 
seldom  fails  to  be  the  event  of  disputing  against  prejudice, 
(especially  of  disputing  for  the  sum  of  religion  at  once 
against  t2ie  prepossession  of  a  sensual  profane  temper,  and 
a  violent  inclination  and  resolvedness  to  be  wicked,)  to 
beget  more  wrath  than  conviction,  and  sooner  to  incense 
the  impatient  wretch  than  enlighten  him.  And  by  how 
much  the  more  cogent  and  enforcing  reasonings  are  used, 
and  the  less  is  left  the  confounded,  hktHed  creatures  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  a  cause  so  equally  deplorate  and  vile ;  the 
more  he  finds  himself  concerned  to  fortify  his  obstinate 
will ;  and  supply  his  want  of  reason  with  resolution ;  to 
find  out  the  most  expedite  wa)rs  of  divertinsf,  ftrom  what 
he  hath  no  mind  to  consider;  to  entertain  himself  with 
the  most  siupifying  pleasures,  (that  must  serve  the  same 
turn  that  opium  is  wont  to  do  m  the  case  of  broken,  un- 
quiet sleep,)  or  whatsoever  may  most  eflfectually  serve  to 
mortify  any  divine  principle,  and  destroy  all  sense  of  God 
out  of  his  soul. 

And  how  ^teful  herein,  and  meritorious  oAen,  are  the 
assistant  railleries  of  servile,  and  it  may  be  mercenary, 
wits  t  How  highly  shall  he  oblige  them,  that  can  furnish 
out  a  libel  against  religion,  and  help  them  with  more  arti- 
ficial spite  to  blaspheme  what  they  cannot  disprove  I  And 
now  shall  the  scurrilous  pasauil  and  a  few  bottles,  work  a 
more  eflfectual  confVitation  of  religion,  than  all  the  reason 
and  argument  in  the  world  shall  be  able  to  countervail. 
This  proves  too  oilen  the  unhappy  issue  of  misappl3ring 
what  is  most  excellent  in  its  own  kind  and  place,  to  im- 
proper and  incapable  subjects. 

IV.  And  who  sees  not  this  to  be  the  case  with  the 
modern  atheist,  who  hath  been  pursued  with  that  strength 
and  vigour  of  argument,  even  in  our  own  days,  that  would 
have  bafljpd  persons  of  any  other  temper  than  their  own, 
into  shame  and  silence  1  And  so  as  no  other  support  hath 
been  left  to  irreligion,  than  asenseless  stupidity,  an  obstinate 
resolvedness  not  to  consider,  a  faculty  to  stifle  an  argument 
with  a  jest,  to  charm  their  reason  by  sensual  softnesses 
into  a  dead  sleep ;  with  a  atrict  and  circumspect  care  that 
H  may  never  awake  into  any  exercise  above  the  condition 
of  dosed  and  half-witted  persons;  or  if  it  do,  by  the  next 


debauch,  presently  to  lay  it  fast  again.  So  tbat  the  vwy 
principle  fails  in  this  sort  of  men,  whereto,  in  reasoning, 
we  should  appeal,  and  apply  ourselves.  And  it  were  al- 
most the  same  thing,  to  oner  arguments  to  the  sem^kss 
images,  or  forsaken  carcasses  of  men.  It  belongs  to  tht 
grandeur  of  reli^on  to  neglect  the  impotent  assaults  of 
these  men :  as  it  is  a  piece  of  glory,  and  bespeaks  a  worthy 

Person's  right  understanding,  ana  just  valne  of  himself,  to 
isdain  the  combat  with  an  incompetent  or  a  foiled  enemr. 
It  is  becoming  and  seemly,  that  the  grand,  ancient,  and 
received  tiuth,  which  tends  to,  and  is  the  reason  of,  the 
godly  life,  do  sometimes  keep  state;  and  no  more  descend 
to  perpetual,  repeated  janglings  with  every  scnrrilons  and 
impertinent  triffer,  than  a  great  and  redoubted  prince  would 
think  it  fit  to  dispute  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  a 
drunken,  distracted  fool,  or  a  madman. 

Men  of  atheistical  persuasions  having*  abandoned  their 
reason ,  need  what  will  more  powerfully  strike  their  sense- 
storms  and  whirlwinds,  flames  and  thunderbolts ;  things 
not  so  apt  immediately  to  work  upon  their  understanding, 
as  their  fear,  and  that  will  astonish,  that  they  may  <MNivince, 
that  the  great  God  makes  himself  known  by  the  judgments 
which  he  executes.    Stripes  are  for  the  b!ack  of  fools  (as 
they  are  justly  styled,  that  say  in  their  hearts.  There  is  no 
Qod,)    But  if  it  may  be  hoped  any  gentler  method  may 
prove  effectual  with  any  of  them,  we  are  rather  to  expect 
the  good  eff*ect  from  the  steady,  uniform  coarse  of  ikeir 
actions  and  conversation,  who  profess  reverence  and  devo- 
tedness  to  an  eternal  Being;  and  the  correspondence  of 
their  wayj  to  their  avowed  principle,  that  acts  them  on 
agreeably  to  itself,  and  may  also  incur  the  sense  of  the 
beholder,  and  gradually  invite  and  draw  bis  observat joo; 
than  from  the  most  severe  and  necessitating  ar^rumenta- 
tion  that  exacts  a  sudden  assent 

V.  At  least,  in  a  matter  of  so  clear  and  commanding 
evidence,  reasoning  many  times  looks  tike  trifling?;  and 
out  of  a  hearty  concemedness  and  jealousy  for  the  honoar 
of  religion,  one  would  rather  it  should  march  on  with  an 
heroical  neglect  of  bold  and  malapert  cavillers,  and  only 
demonstrate  and  recommend  itself  by  its  own  vicorous, 
comely,  coherent  course,  than  make  itself  cheap  oy  dis- 
cussing at  every  turn  its  principles :  as  that  phuoeoplier 
who  thought  it  the  fittest  way  to  confute  the  sophisms 
against  motion,  only  by  walking. 

But  we  have  nothing  so  considerable  objected  »giiin.st 
practical  religion,  as  well  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  s^pUm  ; 
at  least,  no  sophism  so  perplexing  in  the  case  of  reli^wus, 
as  of  mUural,  motion ;  jeers  and  sarcasms  are  the  most 
weighty,  convincing  arguments;  and  let  the  deplorate 
crew  mock  on.  There  are  those  in  the  world,  that  will 
think  they  have,  however,  reason  enough  to  persist  in  the 
way  of  godliness;  and  that  have  already  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  reverence  which  they  bear  to  a  Deity,  more 
strongly  than  to  be  shaken  and  beaten  off  from  it  by  a  jest ; 
and  therefore  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  the  prmci- 
pies  of  their  religion  vindicated  afresh,  every  time  they  are 
called  to  the  practice  of  it.  For  surely  they  would  bie  re- 
ligious upon  very  uncertain  terms,  that  will  think  them- 
selves concerned  to  suspend  or  discontinue  their  coarse  as 
oft  as  they  are  encountered  in  it  with  a  wry  mouth  or  a 
distorted  look;  or  that  are  apt  to  be  put  oat  of  conceit 
with  their  religion  by  the  laughter  of  a  fix>I ;  or  by  their 
cavils  and  taunts  against  the  rules  and  principles  of  it, 
whom  only  their  own  sensual  temper,  and  impatience  of 
serious  thoughts,  have  made  willing  to  have  them  false. 
That  any  indeed  should  commence  religious,  and  persist 
with  blind  zeal  in  this  or  that  discriminating  profession, 
without  ever  considering  why  they  should  do  so,  is  un- 
manly and  absurd ;  especially  when  a  gross  ignorance  of 
the  true  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion  sha!]  w  shadowed 
over  with  a  pretended  awe  and  scrupulousness  to  inquire 
about  things  so  sacred.  And  an  inquisitive  temper  shall 
have  an  ill  character  put  upon  it,  as  if  raiionei  and  profanie 
were  words  of  the  same  signification.  Or,  as  if  reason 
and  judgment  were  utterly  execrated,  and  an  unaccount* 
able,  enthusiastic  fury,  baptized  and  hallowed,  the  only 

Principle  of  religion.  But  when  the  matter  hath  nn- 
ergone  already  a  severe  inquisition,  and  been  search- 
ed to  the  bottom;  principles  have  beoi  examined;  the 
strength  and  firmness  hath  been  tried  of  its  deepest  and 
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most  fandamaital  grounds,  and  an  approving  judgment 
been  past  in  the  case,  and  a  resolation  thereapon  taken  np, 
of  a  suitable  and  correspondent  practice ;  after  all  this,  it 
^rere  a  vain  and  unwarrantable  curiosity,  to  be  perpetu- 
ally perpleJEing  one's  easy  path  with  new  and  suspicious 
researches  into  the  most  acknowledged  things.  Nor 
were  this  course  a  little  prejudicial  to  the  design  and  end 
of  religion,  (if  we  will  allow  it  any  at  all,)  the  refining 
of  our  minds,  and  the  fitting  us  for  a  happy  eternity.  For 
when  shall  that  building  be  finished,  the  foundations 
whereof  must  be  every  day  torn  up  anew,  upon  pretence 
of  further  caution,  and  for  more  diligent  search  1  Or  when 
will  he  reach  his  journey's  end,  that  is  continually  vexed 
(and  often  occasioned  to  go  back  from  whence  he  came) 
by  causeless  anxieties  about  his  way;  and  whether  ever 
be  began  a  right  course,  yea  or  no  1 

Many  go  securely  on  m  a  course  most  i^ 


^wicked  and  vile,  without  ever  debating  the  matter  wit! 
themselves,  or  inquiring  if  there  be  any  rational  principle 
to  justify  or  bear  them  out  Much  more  may  they,  with 
a  cheerful  confidence,  persist  in  their  well-chosen  way, 
that  have  once  settled  their  resolutions  about  it  upon  firm 
and  assured  grounds  and  principles,  without  runnmg  over 
the  same  course  of  reasonmgs  with  tnemselves  in  reference 
to  each  single,  devotional  act;  or  thinking  it  necessary 
erery  time  they  are  to  pray,  to  have  it  proved  to  them, 
there  is  a  Qod.  And  because  yet  many  of  these  do  neea 
excitation ;  and  though  they  are  not  destitute  of  pious  sen- 
timents and  Inclinations,  and  have  somewhat  in  them  of 
the  ancient  foundations  and  frame  of  a  temple,  have  yet, 
by  neglect,  suiTered  it  to  grow  into  decay,  it  is  therefore 
the  principal  intendment  of  this- discourse,  not  to  assert  the 
principles  of  religion  against  those  with  whom  they  have 
no  place,  but  to  propound  what  may  some  way  tend  to  rein- 
force and  ^rengthen  them,  where  they  visibly  languish ; 
and  awaken  such  as  profess  a  devotedness  to  Gkxl,  to  the 
speedy  and  vigorous  endeavour  of  repairing  the  ruins  of 
his  temple  in  their  own  breasts;  that  they  may  thence  hold 
forth  a  visible  representation  of  an  indweUmg  Deity,  in 
effects  and  actions  of  life  worthy  of  such  a  presence,  and 
render  his  enshrined  i^lory  transparent  to  the  view  and 
conviction  of  the  irreligious  and  profane;  Which  hath 
more  of  hope  in  it,  and  is  likely  to  be  to  beUer  purpose, 
than  disputmg  with  them  that  more  know  how  to  jest,  than 
reason ;  and  better  understand  the  relishes  of  meat  and 
drink,  than  the  strength  of  an  argument. 

VI.  But  though  it  would  be  both  an  ungrateful  and  in- 
significant labour,  and  as  talking  to  the  wind,  to  discourse  . 
of  religion  with  persons  that  have  abjured  all  seriousness, 
and  that  cannot  endure  to  think ;  and  would  be  like  fight- 
ing with  a  storm,  to  contend  against  the  blasphemy  and 
outrage  of  insolent  mockers  at  whatever  is  sacred  and  di- 
vine ;  and  were  too  much  a  debasing  of  religion^  to  retort 
sarcasms  with  men  not  capable  of  bemg  talked  with  in  any 
other  than  such  (that  is,  their  own)  language :  yet  it  wants 
neither  its  use  nor  pleasure,  to  the  most  composed  minds, 
and  that  are  most  exempt  from  wavering  herein,  to  view 
the  frame  of  their  religion,  as  it  aptly  and  even  naturally 
rises  and  grows  up  fh)m  its  very  foundations;  and  to  con- 
template its  first  principles,  which  they  may  in  the  mean 
time  find  no  present  cause  or  inclinaticm  to  dispute.  They 
will  know  how  to  consider  its  most  fundamental  grounds, 
not  with  doubt  or  suspicion,  but  with  admiration  and  de- 
light ;  and  can  with  a  calm  and  silent  pleasure  enjoy  the 
repose  and  rest  of  a  quiet  and  well-assured  mind,  rejoicing 
and  contented  to  know  to  themselves,  (when  others  refuse 
to  partake  with  them  in  this  joy,)  and  feel  all  firm  and  stable 
under  them,  whereupon  either  the  practice  or  the  hopes  of 
their  religion  do  depend. 

And  there  may  be  also  many  others  of  good  and  pious 
inclinations,  that  have  never  yet  applied  themselves  to 
consider  the  principal  and  most  fundamental  grounds  of 
religion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  or  discern  any  tolerable 
reason  of  them.  For  either  the  sluggishness  of  their  own 
temper  may  have  indisposed  them  to  any  more  painful  and 
laborioQs  exercise  of  their  minds,  and  made  them  to  be 
content  with  the  easier  course  of  taking  every  thing  upon 
trust,  and  imitating  the  example  of  others ;  or  they  have 
been  unhappily  misinformed,  that  it  consists  not  with  the 
reverence  due  to  religion,  to  search  into  the  grounds  of  it. 


Yea,  and  may  have  laid  this  for  one  of  its  main  grounds, 
that  no  exercise  of  reason  may  have  any  place  abcmt  it. 
Or  perhaps  having  never  tried,  they  apprehend  a  greater 
difiSculty  m  coining  to  a  clear  and  certain  resolution  herein, 
than  indeed  there  is.  Now  such  need  to  be  excited  to  set 
their  own  thoughts  Srwork  this  way,  and  to  be  assisted 
herein.  They  should  therefore  consider  who  gave  them 
the  understandings  which  they  fear  to  use.  And  can  they 
use  them  to  better  purpose,  or  with  more  gratitude  to  him 
who  made  them  irUeUtgeni^  and  not  brute  creatures,  than 
in  labouring  to  know,  that  they  may  also  by  a  reasonable 
service  worship  and  adore  their  Maker  1  Are  they  not  to 
use  their  very  senses  about  the  maners  of  religion  1  For 
the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead,  are  clearly  seen,  &c.  And  their  faith  comes  by 
hearing.  But  what  1  are  these  more  sacred  and  divine, 
and  more  akin  to  religion,  than  their  reason  and  judgment, 
without  which  also  their  sense  can  be  of  no  use  to  them 
herein  1  Or  is  it  the  best  way  of  makmg  use  of  what 
God  has  revoUed  of  himself,  by  whatsoever  means,  not 
to  understand  what  he  hath  revealed  1  It  is  most  true  in- 
deed, that  when  we  once  come  clearly  to  be  informed  that 
God  hath  revealed  this  or  that  thing,  we  are  then  readily 
to  subject  (and  not  oppose)  our  feeble  reasonings  to  his 
plain  revelation.  And  it  were  a  most  insolent  and  un- 
creaturely  arrogance,  to  contend  or  not  yield  him  the  cause, 
though  things  mive  to  us  seemed  otherwise.  But  it  were 
as  inexcusaole  negligence,  not  to  make  use  of  our  under- 
standings to  the  best  advantage ;  that  we  may  both  know 
that  sucn  a  revelation  is  divine,  and  what  it  signifies,  after 
we  know  whence  it  is.  And  any  one  that  considers,  wiH 
soon  see  it  were  very  unseasonable,  at  least^  to  allege  the 
written,  divine  revelation,  as  the  ground  of  his  religion,  till 
he  have  gone  lower,  and  fore-known  some  things  (by  and 
by  to  be  insisted  on)  as  preparatory  and  Amdamental  to 
the  knowledge  of  this. 

And  because  it  is  obvious  to  suppose  how  great  an  in- 
crease of  strength  and  vigour  pious  minds  may  receive 
hence,  how  much  it  may  animate  them  to  the  service  of 
the  temple  and  contribute  to  their  more  cheerful  progiesa 
in  a  religious  course ;  it  will  therefore  not  be  besides  our 
present  purpose,  but  very  pursuant  to  it,  to  consider 
awhile^  not  m  the  contentious  way  of  brawling  and  cap- 
tious disputation,  (the  noise  whereof  is  as  unsuitable  to  the 
temple,  as  that  of  axes  and  hammers,)  but  of  ^caknand 
sober  discourse,  the  more  principal  and  lowermost  grounds 
upon  which  the  frame  of  religion  rests,  and  to  the  supposal 
whereof,  the  notion  and  use  of  any  such  thing  as  .a  temple 
in  the  worid,  do  owe  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Hie  tivo  mora  prindiNiI  frannda  wUeh  a  templs  iummww.  t.  The  eodBtenA 
oT  God.  a.  Hii  eonvwMblerMM  wMi  men :  both  ai|ued  fhm  oonmoo 
ooraent.  The  Ibnner  doubtfUI  if  erer  wholljr  denied  in  fbraier  dsFB.  The 
latter  abo  implied  in  the  known  general  practice  of  eome  or  other  rcN- 
fian.  Evidenced  in  that  eome,  no  itrangera  to  the  worid,  have  thought  it 
the  diffaenceof  man.  The  immodeety  and  rathnen  of  the  ponons  mm 
whom  any  oppoiiGoa  can  be  expected  Theee  two  ^pwnde  propoeed  totie 
more  etrictly  coneideced  apart.  AndjftsL  The  ezMtenee  <)f  <iod,  where 
fimt  the  norion  of  Ood  it  aaeigned.  The  parU  whereof  an  propoeed  ii,>lie 
evinced  severaDy  of  some  existent  beinff.  1.  Eteraitr.  S. .  8elf;;«vinatioa. 
a  bidepemkncT.  4.  Neoeenty  of  exiatcnee.  .8.  Setf-aetinty.  (The  mi|>oe 
dbiiity  this  worid  thould  be  tUs  neeeaMiy  eelFactive  bemg.  The  uicon%ut- 
ency  of  DeeeeMirr  alteiaUe  matter,  nrare  larfely  deduced  in  a  marginaJ  di- 
graniOD.)   6.  life.   7.  Vart  and  myky  power.   ▲  ooraUav- 

1.  Now  the  grounds  more  necessary  to  be  laid  down, 
and  which  are  supposed  in  the  most  general  notion  of  a 
temple,  are  especially  these  two  1  The  existence  of  God, 
and  nis  conversableness  with  men.  For  no  notion  of  a 
temple  can  move  easily  occur  to  any  one's  thoughts,  or 
is  more  agre^le  to  common  acceptation,  than  that  it 
is  a  habitation  wherein  God  is  pleased  to  dwell  among 

men.  -•  ^  - 

Therefore  to  the  designatiiii  and  use  of  it,  or  <^^^45.*^ 
all  one)  to  the  intention  and  exercise  of  reUgion,  the  belief 
or  persuasion  is  necessary  of  those  two  things,  (the  Mme 
which  we  find  made  necessary  on  the  same  ^^27m\< 
"  That  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  ^J.''jv: 
gently  seek  him ;"  Heb.  xi.  6.  as  wiU  appear  wb«tt  "^« 
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maimer  and  design  of  that  his  abode  with  men  shall  be 
considered. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  sacred  frame  of 
a  temple  ought  to  stand,  and  without  which  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged an  unsupported,  airy  fabric.  And  since  it 
were  vain  to  discourse  what  a  temple  is,  or  whereto  the 
notion  of  it  may  be  applied,  unless  it  be  well  resolved  that 
there  is,  or  ou^hc  to  oe,  any  such  thing;  the  stren^h  and 
firmness  of  this  its  double  ground  should  be  tried  and 
searched,  and  of  its  pretensions  thereto. 

II.  And  though  it  oe  not  necessary  in  a  matter  that  is  so 
plain,  and  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  said  otherwise ;  yet  it 
will  not  be  impertinent  to  consider,  first,  what  prescription 
(which  in  clearing  of  titles  is  not  wont  to  signify  nothing) 
will  signify  in  the  present  case.    And, 

First,  FoT  the  existence  of  Grod,  we  need  not  labour 
much  to  show  how  constantlv  and  generallv  it  hath  been 
acknowledged  through  the  whole  world ;  it  being  so  diffi- 
cult to  produce  an  uncontroverted  instance,  of  any  that 
ever  denied  it  in  more  ancient  times.  For  as  for  them 
whose  names  have  been  infamous  amongst*  men  here- 
tofore upon  that  account,  there  hath  been  that  said,  that  at 
least  wants  not  probability  for  the  clearing  them  or  so  foul 
an  imputation.  That  is,  that  they  were  maliciously  re- 
presented as  having  daiied  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  be- 
cause thepr  impugned  and  derided  the  vulgar  conceits  and 
poetical  fictions  of  those  days,  concerning  the  multitude 
and  the  ridiculous  attributes  of  their  imaginary  deities. 
Of  which  sort  Cicerob  mentions  not  a  few ;  their  being 
inflamed  with  anger,  and  mad  with  lust ;  their  wars,  fights, 
wounds ;  their  hatreds,  discords ;  their  births  and  deaths, 
&c. :  who  though  he  speak  less  favourably  of  some  of  these 
men,  and  mentions  one^  as  doubting  whether  there  were 
any  gods  or  no,  (for  which  cause  his  book  in  the  beginning 
whereof  he  had  intimated  that  doubt,  (as  Cotta  is  brought 
in,  informiog  us,)  was  publicly. burnt  at  Athens,  and  him- 
self banished  his  country,)  and  two  others^  as  expressly 
den]ring  them ;  yet  the  more  generally  decried 'patron*  of 
atheism  (as  he  has  been  accounted)  he  makes  Velleius 
highly  vindicate  from  this  imputation,  and  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  the  first  that  took  notice  that  even  nature  itself 
had  impressed  the  notion  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  all 
men :  who  also  gives  us  these  as  his  words ;  "  What 
nation  is  there  or  sort  of  men  that  hath  not.  without  teach- 
ing, a  certain  anticipation  of  the  gods,  wnich  he  calls  a 
prolepsis,  a  certain  preventive,  or  fore-conceived  informa- 
tion of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
understood,  or  sought,  or  disputed  oft"  Unto  which  pur- 
pose the  same  authorf  (as  is  commonly  observed)  else- 
where speaks ;  that  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous,  no  one 
of  all  men  so  savage,  as  that  some  apprehension  of  the 

gods  hath  not  tinctured  his  mind ;  that  many  do  think  in- 
eed  corruptly  of  them,  which  is  (saith  he)  the  effect  of 
vicious  custom :  but  all  do  believe  there  is  a  divine  power 
and  nature.  Kor  (as  he  there  proceeds)  hath  men's  talk- 
ing and  agreeing  together  effected  this.  It  is  not  an  opi- 
nion settled  in  men's  minds  by  public  constitutions  and 
sanctions;  but  in  every  matter  the  consent  of  all  nations 
is  to  be  reckoned  a  law  of  nature. 

And  whatever  the  apprehensions  of  those  few  (and  some 
others  that  are  wont  to  oe  mentioned  under  the  same  vile 
character)  were  in  this  matter,  yet  so  inconsiderable  hath 
the  dissent  been,  that  as  another  most  ingenious  pagan 
author*  writes,  "  In  so  great  a  contention  and  variety  of 
opinions,  (that  is,  concerning  what  God  is,)  herein  you 
shall  see  theh  law  and  reason  of  every  country  to  be 
harmonious  and  one ;  that  there  is  one  God,  the  King  and 
Father  of  all ;  that  the  many  are  but  the  servants  andi 
-^ohTuUn  unto  God ;  that  herein  the  Greek  and  the  bar- 
barian say  the  same  thing,  the  islander  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  continent,  the  wise  and  the  foolish :  go  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  ocean,  and  you  find  God  there. 
But  If  (says  he)  in  aU  times,  there  have  been  two  or 
three,k  an  atheisUcal,  vile,  senseless  sort  of  persons,  whose 
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own  eyes  and  ears  deceive  them,  and  who  are  maimed  ia 
their  very  soul,  an  irrational  and  steril  sort,  as  monstraos 
creatures,  as  a  lion  without  courage,  an  ox  without  horns, 
or  a  bird  without  wings;  yet,  oat  of  those,  you  shall 
understand  somewhat  of  God :  for  they  know  and  cqd&s 
him,  whether  they  will  or  no.'' 

III.  Yea,  and  the  use  of  a  temple,  and  the  exercise  of 
religion,  (which  suppose  the  second  ground  also,  as  well 
as  the  first,)  have  been  so  very  common,  (though  set 
altogether  equally  common  with  the  former, )  that  it  is 
the  observation  of  that  famed  moralist,!  "  Xnat  if  cne 
travel  the  world,  it  is  possible  to  find  cities  ^without  walls, 
without  letters,  without  longs,  without  wealth,  witboot 
coin,  without  schools  and  theatres.  But  a. city  without  a 
temple,  or  that  useth  no  worship,  prayers,  &c.  no  one  ever 
saw."  And  he  believes  a  city  may  more  easily  be  built" 
without  a  foundation,  or  ground  to  set  it  on,  than  anj 
community  of  men  have  or  keep  a  consistency  without 
religion. 

I V .  And  it  is  no  mean  argument  of  the  commonness 
of  religion,  that  there  have  been  some  in  the  world,  and 
those  no  idiots  neither,  that  have  accounted  it  the  masc 
constituent  and  distinguishing  thin^  in  human  nature.  So 
that  Platonic  Jewn  judgeth  invocation  "  of  God,  with  hope 
towards  him,  to  be,  if  we  will  speak  the  truth,  the  oiuf 
genuine  propertv  of  man,  and  saith  that  only  ke  wkc  is 
acted  by  such  a  Kope^  is  a  man,  and  he  that  is  desUtnUe  of 
this  hope,  is  no  ma/n  ;"<>  preferring  this  account  to  the 
common  definition,  (which  he  says  is  only  of  the  concrete 
of  man,)  that  he  is  a  reasonable,  and  mortal,  living  crea- 
ture.   And  yet  he  extends  not  reason  farther,  that  is,  lo 
the  inferior  creatures ;  for  he  had  expressly  said  above, 
"  That  they  who  have  no  hope  towards  Grod.  have  no  pait 
or  share  in  the  rational  nature."    And  a  noole  personP  of 
our  own  says.  "  That  upon  accurate  search,  religion  and 
faith  appear  the  only  ultimate  differences  of  man ;  whereof 
neither  divine  perjectian  is  capable,  nor  bnUal  imperfec- 
tion ;"  reason,  in  his  account,  descending  low  among  the 
inferior  creatures.    But  these  agreeing  more  peculiarly  to 
man,  and  so  universally,  that  he  affirms,  "  There  is  no  man 
well  and  entirelv  in  his  wits,  that  doth  not  worship  some 
deit^."    Who  therefore  accounted  it  a  less  absurdity  to 
admit  such  a  thing  as  a  rational  beast,  than  an  irreligions 
man.    Now  if  these  have  taken  notice  of  any  instances 
that  seemed  to  claim  an  exemption  from  this  noticm  of 
man,  they  have  rather  thought  fit  to  let  them  pass  as  an 
anomalous  sort  of  creatures,  reducible  to  no  certain  rank 
or  order  in  the  creation,  than  that  any  should  be  admitted 
into  the  account,  or  be  acknowledged  of  the  society  of 
men,  that  were  found  destitute  of  an  mclination  to  worship 
the  common  Author  of  our  beings.    And  according  to 
this   opinion,  by  whatsoever  steps  any  should  advance 
in  the  denial  of  a  Deity,  they  should  proceed  by  the 
same,  to  the  abandoning  their  own  humanity ;   and  by 
saying  there  is  no  God,  should  proclaim  themselves  no 
men. 

However,  it  discovers  (which  is  all  that  is  at  present  in- 
tended by  it)  the  commonness,  not  to  say  absolute  uni- 
versality, of  religion,  in  the  observation  or  these  persons, 
whcMn  we  must  suppose  no  strangers  to  the  world,  in  their 
own  and  former  times.  And  if  it  afford  any  less  ground 
for  such  an  observation  in  our  present  time,  we  only  sec 
that  as  the  world  ^ows  older  it  grows  worse,  and  sinks 
into  a  deeper  oblivion  of  its  original,  as  it  recedes  further 
from  ii. 

And  (notwithstanding)  this  so  common  a  consent  is  yet 
not  without  its  weight  and  significancy  to  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  if  we  consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  or  ima- 
gine any  tolerable  account  of  its  original,  if  we  do  not 
confess  it  natural,  and  refer  it  to  that  common  Author  of 
all  nature  whom  we  are  inquiring  about :  of  which  so  much 
is  said  by  divers  others,<i  that  nothing  more  needs  here  to 
be  said  about  it. 

y.  And  at  least  so  much  is  gained  by  it  to  a  temple, 
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ttknt  -WkXesa  some  rttj  plain  and  nngainsayable  demonstra^  I 
tion  be  brought  against  the  grouncb  of  it,  (which  will  be  J 
time  enough  to  consider  when  we  see  it  pretended  to^  no 
opposition,  fit  to  be  regarded,  can  ever  be  made  to  it.   That 
is,  none  at  all  can  possibly  be  made,  but  what  shall  pro- 
ceed from  the  most  immodest  and  reuk  confidence,  animated 
and  borne  up  only  by  a  design  of  being  most  licentiously 
'wicked,  and  of  malung  the  world  become  so.    Immodest 
conlidence  it  must  be,  for  it  is  not  a  man,  or  a  nation,  or 
an  ase,  that  such  have  to  oppose,  but  mankind;  upon 
^whicK  they  shall  cast,  not  some  lighter  reflection,  but  the 
vilest  and  most  opprobrious  contumely  and  scorn  that  can 
be  imagined.  That  is,  the  imputation  of  so  egregious  folly 
and  dotage,  as  all  this  while  to  have  worshipped  a  sAadow, 
as  th.e  avihar  of  their  being  s  and  a  figment,  for  their  cms- 
tMa9»  parent.    And  this  not  the  ruder  only,  and  iininquisi- 
ti  ve  vulgar,  but  the  wisest  and  most  considering  persons  in 
all  times.    Surely  less  than  clear  and  pregnant  demonstra^ 
tion  (at  least  not  wild,  incoherent,  self-confounding  sup- 
positions and  surmises,  of  which  more  hereafter)  will  never 
be  thought  suflicient  to  justify  the  boldness  of  an  attempt 
that  shall  carry  this  signification  with  it.    And  it  will  be 
a  confidence  equally  rash^  as  inmiodest.    For  what  can  be 
the  undertakers'  hope,  either  of  success  or  reward  1    Do 
thev  think  it  an  easy  enterprise,  and  that  a  few  quirks  of 
nkaiapert  wit  will  serve  the  turn  to  baffle  die  Deity  into 
nothiug,  and  imteach  the  world  religion,  and  rase  out  im- 
pressions renewed  and  transmitted  Uurough  so  many  age& 
and  persuade  the  race  of  men  to  descend  a  pee  lower,  and 
believe  they  ought  to  live,  and  shall  die,  like  the  perishing 
beast  1    Or,  do  they  expect  to  find  men  indifferent  in  a 
matter  that  concerns  their  conunon  practice  and  hopel  add 
ivherein  their  zeal  hath  been  wont  to  be  such  as  that  it  hath 
obtained  to  be  proverbial :  to  strive  as  for  the  very  altars. 
And  what  should  their  reward  be,  when  the  natural 
tendency  of  their  undertaking  is  to  exclude  themselves 
from  the  expectation  of  any  in  another  world  ?    And  what 
-will  they  expect  in  this,  from  them  whose  temples  and 
altars  they  go  about  to  subvert  1    Besides,  that  ir  they  be 
not  hurried  by  a  blind  impetuous  rashness,  they  would 
consider  their  danger,  and  apprehend  themselves  concerned 
to  strike  very  sure.    For  if  tnere  remain  but  the  least  pjos- 
sibility  that  the  matter  is  otherwise,  and  that  the  Being 
doth  exist,  whose  honour  and  worship  they  canlend  against, 
they  must  understand  his  favour  to  be  of  some  concern- 
ment to  them;  which  they  take  but  an  ill  course  to  entitle 
themselves  unto.    Much  more  have  they  reason  to  be 
solicitous,  when  their  horrid  cause  not  only  wants  evidence, 
nor  hath  hitherto  pretended  to  more  than  a  bare  possibility 
of  truth  on  their  side,  but  hath  so  clear  (and  as  ^et  alto- 
gether unrefuted)  evidence  lying  against  it,  that  quite  takes 
awav  that  very  possibility,  and  all  ground  for  that  misera- 
ble languishing  ho|>e,  that  it  could  have  ever  afforded 
them.    Therefore  is  it  left  also  wholly  unimaginable,  what 
principle  can  animate  their  design,  other  than  a  sensual 
numour,  impatient  of  restraints,  or  of  any  oblivion  to  be 
sober,  just,  and  honest,  beyond  what  their  own  mclination, 
and  (much-mistaken)  interest,  or  conveniency,  would  lead 
them  to. 

By  all  which  we  have  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  persons 
from  whom  anv  opposition  unto  reli^on  can  be  expected, 
and  how  much  their  authority,  their  example,  or  their 
scorn,  ought  to  signify  with  us.  And  that  a  more  valuable 
opposition  can  never  be  made,  our  experience,  both  that 
hitnerto  it  hath  not  been,  and  that  it  would  have  been  if  it 
could,  might  render  us  tolerably  secure.  For  surely  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  that  in  a  world  so  many  ages  lost 
in  wickedness,  all  imaginable  trials  would  have  neen  made 
to  disburthen  it  of  religion ;  and  somewhat  that  had  been 
specious  at  least,  to  that  purpose,  had  been  hit  upon,  if  the 
matter  had  been  any  ways  possible.  And  the  more  wick^ 
the  world  hath  been,  so  directly  contrary  and  so  continually 
assaulted  a  principle,  not  yet  vanquished,  appears  the  more 
plainly  invmcible.  And  that  the  assaults  nave  been  from 
the  lusts  of  men.  rather  than  their  reason,  shows  the  more 
evidently,  that  their  reason  hath  only  wanted  a  ground  to 
work  upon,  which  if  it  could  have  been  found,  their  lusts 
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had  certainly  pressed  it  to  their  service  in  this  warfape,  an4 
not  have  endured,  rather,  the  molestation  of  continual 
checks  and  rebukes  from  it. 

Nor  need  we  yet  to  let  our  minds  hsng  in  suspense,  or 
be  in  a  dubious  expectation,  that  possibly  some  or  other 
great  wit  may  arise,  that  shall  perform  some  gwat  thing  in 
this  matter,  and  discover  the  groundlessness  and  foliy  of 
relieion,  by  plain  and  undeniable  reasons  that  have  not  at 
yet  been  thought  on;  but  betake  ourselves  to  a  stricter  and 
closer  consideration  of  our  own  grounds,  which  if  we  caa 
once  find  to  be  certainly  true,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  of 
eternal  truth,  and  no  possible  contrivance  or  device -cam 
ever  make  them  false. 

VI.  Having  therefore  seen  what  common  consefU  may 
-contribute  to  the  establishing  of  them  jointly ;  we  may 
now  apply  ourselves  to  consider  and  search  mto  each  of 
them  (so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  a  distinct  ccosiderar 
tion)  severally  and  apart  Having  still  his  smrk  in  our 
eye,  our  own  confirmation  and  excitation  in  reference  to 
what  is  the  proper  work  and  business  of  a  temple,  religion 
and  conversation  with  God:  hom  little  soever  any  en- 
deavour in  this  kind  may  be  apt  to  signify  with  the  other- 
wise-minded. 

VII.  And,  first,  for  the  existence  of  God ;  that  we  may 
regularly  and  witn  evidence  make  it  out  to  ourselves,  that 
he  iSy  or  didh  exist,  and  may  withal  see  what  the  belief  of 
his  existence  will  contribute  towards  the  evincing  of  the 
reasonableness  of  erecting  a  temple  to  him.  It  is  reouisite 
that  we  first  settle  a  true  vtotion  of  him  in  our  ndnas ',  or 
be  at  an  agreement  with  ourselves,  what  it  is  that  we  mean, 
or  would  nave  to  be  signified  bv  the  name  of  God^  other- 
wise we  know  not  what  we  seek,  nor  when  we  have  (bund 
him. 

And  though  we  mast  beforehand  professedly  avow,  that 
we  take  him  to  be  such  a  one  as  wje  can  never  compre- 
hend in  our  thoughts;  tlmt  this  knowledge  is  too. excellent 
for  us,  or  he  is  more  excellent  than  that  we  can  .perfectly 
know  him;  yet  it  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  our 
search  after  nis  existence,  if  we  can  give  such  a  descrip- 
tion, or  assign  such  certain  characters  of  his  being,  as 
will  severally  or  together  distinguish  him  from  all  things 
else.  For  then  we  shall  be  able  to  call  him  by  his  own 
name,  and  say,  This  is  Gkxl ;  whatever  his  being  may  con- 
tain more,  or  whatsoever  other  properties  may  belong  to  it, 
beyond  what  we  can  as  yet  compass  in  our  pcesent  thoughts 
of  him. 

VIII.  And  such  an  accoimt  we  shall  have  of  whatweaie 
inquiring  after,  if  we  have  the  conception  in  our  minds  o£ 
an  eternal,  uncaused,  i&d^)endent,  necessary  Being,  that 
hath  active  power,  life,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  whatsoever 
other  suppoaible  excellency,  in  the  highest  perfection 
originally,  in  and  of  itself. 

Such  a  being  we  would  with  fommcBi  'OODaent  express 
by  the  name  of  Ood.  Even  they  that  would  profess  to 
deny  or  doubt  of  his  existence,  yet  must  aclmowledge 
this  to  be  the  notion  of  that  which  they  deny  or  doubt 
of.  Or  if  they  ^ould  si^  this  is  not  it,  or  (which  is  all 
one)  that  th^  do  not  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  Being  as  this ;  they  on  Ae  other  .<hand  that  would 
argue  for  his  existence,  may  conclude  the  cause  is  yielded 
them;  this  being  that  which  they  designed  to  oontend 
for. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  some  things  be- 
longing to  the  notion  of  God  might  have  been  more  ex- 
pressly named.  But  it  was  not  necessary  thw  should, 
being  sufficiently  included  here,  as  will  afterwards  appear: 
nor  perhaps  so  convenient;  some  tilings,  the  express  men- 
tion whereof  is  omitted,  being  such  as  more  captious  per- 
sons might  be  apt  at  -first  to  startle  at;  who  yet  may 
possibly,  as  they  are  insinuated  omder  other  expressions, 
become  by  degrees  more  inclinable  to  receive  them  after- 
wards. And  however  if  (his  be  not  a  fvU  and  adeguaU 
nMion,  (as  who  can  ever  tell  when  we  have  an  express,  dis- 
tinct, particular  notion  of  God,  which  we  are  sure  is  ade- 
quate and  full  1)  it  may  however  suffice,  that  it  is  a  Pnu  one^ 
as  ftur  as  it  goes,  and  such  as  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the 
notion  of  any  thing  else.  And  it  will  be  more  especially  suf- 
I  ficient  to  our  present  purpose,  if  enough  be  «o'?P''®?St®5. 
in  it  to  recommend  hun  tous  as  a  fit  and  worthy  object  ^ 
I  religion;  and  whereto  a  temple  ought  to  be  aesi^nc**.  «■ 
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it  will  appear  there  is,  when  also  we  shall  have  added 
what  is  intended,  concerning  his  conversableness  with 
men;  the  ground  whereof  is  also  in  great  part  included  in 
this  account  of  him;  so  that  the  consideration  of  it  can- 
not be  wholly  severed  from  that  of  his  existence ;  as  hath 
been  intimated  above.  That  is,  that  if  such  a  Being  ex- 
ist, unto  which  this  notion  belongs,  it  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear, he  is  such  as  that  he  can  converse  with  men,  though 
It  doth  not  thence  certainly  follow  that  he  triU.  For  it 
were  a  rash  and  bold  adventure,  to  say  he  could  not  be 
God,  if  he  did  not  condescend  to  such  terms  of  reconci- 
liation and  converse  with  apostate  creatures.  Whereof, 
therefore,  more  is  to  be  said,  than  the  mere  manifesting 
his  existence,  in  its  own  place. 

And  as  to  this,  we  shall  endeAvonr  to  proceed  gradual- 
ly, and  in  the  most  familiar  and  intelligible  way  we  can. 

I  am  not  unapprehensive  that  I  might  here  indeed,  fol- 
lowing great  examples,  have  proceeded  in  another  method 
than  that  which  i  now  choose.  And  because  we  can  have 
no  true,  appropriate,  or  distinguishing  idea  or  conception 
of  Deity,  which  doth  not  include  necessity  of  existence  in 
it,  have  gone  that  shorter  way,  immediateljr  to  have  con- 
cluded the  existence  of  God,  from  his  idea  itself.  And  I 
see  not.  but  treading  those  wary  steps  which  the  incompa- 
rable Dr.  Cudworth  (in  his  Intell.  System)  hath  done,  tnat 
argument  admits,  in  spite  of  cavil,  of  being  managed, 
with  demonstrative  evidence.  Yet  since  some  most  per- 
tinaciously insist  that  it  is  at  the  bottom  but  a  niere  so 
phism;  therefore  (without  detracting  any  thing  from  the 
force  of  it  as  it  stands  in  that  excellent  work,  and  the 
writings  of  some  other  noted  authors)  I  have  chosen  to  go 
this  other  way,  as  plainer  and  less  liable  to  exception, 
though  further  about.  And  beginning  lower,  to  evince 
from  the  certain  present  existence  of  things  not  existing 
necessarily,  or  oi  themselves,  their  manifest  dependence 
on  what  doth  exist  necessarily  or  of  itself;  and  now  ma- 
nifestly impossible  it  was  that  any  thing  should  exist  now, 
or  hereafter  to  all  eternity,  if  somewhat  had  not  existed 
necessarilv  and  of  itself,  from  all  eternity.  And  I  trust, 
not  only  this  will  appear  with  competent  evidence  in  the 
se(|uel  of  this  discourse,  but  also  that  this  necessary  self- 
existent  Being,  is  Grod,  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  suc;h 
to  whom  the  rest  of  his  idea  must  belong ;  and  to  whom 
religion  or  the  honour  of  a  temple  is  due. 

And  because  that  was  the  point  at  which  this  discourse 
principally  aims,  and  wherem  it  finally  terminates,  not 
merely  the  discovering  of  atheism,  but  irreligion ;  from 
an  apprehension  that  as  to  use  and  practice,  it  was  all  one 
to  acknowledge  no  Qod  at  all,  as  only  such  a  one  to  whom 
no  temple  or  religion  could  belong :  it  was  therefore  be- 
sides my  purpose,  to  consider  the  several  forms  or  schemes 
of  atheism,  that  have  been  devised  in  any  age,  as  that 
excellent  person  haih  done ;  and  enough  for  my  purpose, 
to  refute  tne  Epicurean  atheism,  or  theism,  (it  is  indif- 
ferent which  vou  call  it,)  because  that  sect-master,  while 
he  was  liberal  in  granting  there  were  deities,  yet  was  so 
impious  as  to  deny  worship  to  any,  accountine^  they  were 
such,  as  between  whom  and  man  there  could  be  no  con- 
versation ;  on  their  part  by  providence,  or  on  man'5  by  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  if  we  shall  have  made  it  evident  in 
the  issue,  that  God  is,  and  is  conversable  with  men,  both 
the  Epicurean  atheism  vanishes  from  ofif  the  stage,  and 
with  it  aU  atheism  besides,  and  irreligion. 

IX.  We  therefore  begin  with  Gtod's  existence.  For  the 
evincing  whereof  we  may,  1.  Be  most  assured,  that 
there  hath  been  somewhat  or  other  from  all  eternity,  or 
that  looking  backward,  somewhat  of  real  being  must  be 
confessed  eternal.  Let  such  as  have  not  been  used  to 
think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  they  could  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  to  whom  reasoning  only  seems  difficult, 
because  they  have  not  tried  what  they  can  do  in  it,  but 
use  their  thoaghts  a  little,  and  by  moving  them  a  few 
easy  steps,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  as  sure  of  this, 
as  that  they  see,  or  hear,  or  imderstand,  or  are  any 
thing. 

For  being  sure  that  something  now  is.  (that  you  see,  for 
instance,  or  are  something,)  you  must  then  acknowledge, 
that  certainly  either  something  always  was,  and  hath  ever 
been,  or  been  from  all  eternity;  or  else  you  must  say, 
that  sometime,  nothing  was ;  or  that  all  being  once  was 


not.  And  so,  since  yoa  find  that  socnethiiig  mtw  n,  tbt 
there  was  a  time  when  any  thin^  of  belncr  did  hegw  to 
be,  that  is,  that  till  that  time,  there  was  notfaing;  bo.  aw, 
at  that  time,  somewhat  first  began  to  be.  For  what  cu 
be  plainer  than  that,  if  all  being  samUime  was  not,  ana 
now  some  being  is,  every  thing  of  being  had  a  begiiuuitf  1 
And  thence  it  would  follow  that  some  being,  thai  is,  the 
first  that  ever  began  to  be,  did  of  itself  start  up  oat  of 
nothing,  or  made  itself  to  be,  when  before  nothing  wa^ 

But  now,  do  you  not  plainly  see  that  it  ia  altogether 
impossible  any  thing  should  do  so;  that  is,  when  it  « 
as  yet  nothing,  and  when  nothing  at  all  as  yet  was,  thit 
it  should  make  itself,  or  come  into  being  of  itself  t  For 
surely  making  itself  is  doing  something.  But  can  thit 
which  is  nothing  do  anv  thingl  Unto  all  doing  there 
must  be  some  doer.  Wherefore  a  thing  must  be,  before 
it  can  do  any  thing;  and  therefore  it  would  follow  that 
it  was  before  it  was ;  or  was  and  was  not,  was  stmMni^ 
and  nothing,  at  the  same  time.  Yea,  and  it  was  diverse 
from  itself.  For  a  cause  must  be  a  distinct  thing  from 
that  which  is  caused  by  it.  Wherefore  it  is  mort  appa- 
rent that  some  being  hath  ever  been,  or  did  fiever  begin  to 
be.    Whence  further, 

X.  It  is  also  evident,  2.  that  some  being  was  un- 
caused, or  was  ever  of  itself  without  any  cause.  For 
what  never  was  from  another  had  never  any  cause,  smce 
nothing  could  be  its  own  cause.  And  somewhat,  is 
appears  from  what  hath  been  said,  never  was  from  an- 
other. Or  it  may  be  plainly  argued  thus ;  that  eit^r 
some  being  was  uncaused,  or  all  being  was  caused.  Bnl 
if  all  being  were  caused,  then  some^  one,  at  least,  wis 
the  cause  of  itself:  which  hath  been  already  showo  im- 
possible. Therefore  the  expression  commonly  used  con- 
cerning the  first  Being,  that  it  was  of  itself,  is  only  to  be 
taken  negatively,  that  is,  that  it  was  not  of  another,  not 
positively,  as  if  it  did  sometime  make  itself  Or,  what 
there  is  positive,  signified  by  that  form  of  speech,  is  <mtj 
to  be  taken  thus,  that  it  was  a  being  of  that  nature,  as 
that  it  was  impossible  it  should  ever  not  have  been.  rTot 
that  it  did  ever  of  itself  step  out  of  not  being  into  being: 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

XL  And  now  it  is  hence  further  evident,  3.  that  some 
being  is  independent  upon  any  other,  that  is,  whereas  it 
already  appears  that  some  bemg  did  never  depend  on  any 
other,  as  a  productive  cause ;  or  was  not  beholden  to  any 
other,  that  it  might  come  into  being.  It  is  thereupon 
equally  evident  that  it  is  simply  independent,  or  cannot 
be  beholden  to  any  for  its  contmued  bem^.  For  what  did 
never  need  a  productive  cause,  doth  as  little  need  a  sus- 
taining or  conserving  cause.  And  to  make  this  more 
Slain,  either  some  being  is  independent,  or  all  being  is 
ependent.  But  there  is  nothing  without  the  compass  ol 
all  bein?,  whereon  it  may  depend.  Wherefore  to  sayi 
that  all  being  doth  depend,  is  to  say  it  depends  on  nothing, 
that  is,  that  it  depends  not.  For  to  depend  on  nothing,  is 
not  to  depend.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest  contradiction, 
to  say  that  all  being  doth  depend :  against  which  it  is  no 
relief  to  say,  that  all  beings  do  circularly  depend  on  one 
another.  For  so,  however,  the  whole  circle  or  sphere  ol 
being  should  depend  on  nothing,  or  one  at  last  depend  on 
itself;  which  neeaUvely  taken,  as  before;  is  true,  and  the 
thing  we  contend  for ;  that  one,  the  common  support  ol 
all  the  rest,  depends  not  on  any  thing  without  itself. 
Whence  also  it  is  plainly  consequent, 

XII.That,4.such  a  being  is  necessary ,or  doth  necessarily 
exist ;  that  is,  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  it  could  not 
or  cannot  but  be.  For  what  is  in  being  neither  by  its  own 
choice,  or  any  other's,  is  necessarily.  But  what  was  not 
made  by  itself  (which  hath  been  shown  impossible  that 
any  thing  should)  nor  by  any  other,  (as  it  hath  been  proved 
something  was  not,)  it  is  manifest,  it  neither  depended  on 
its  own  choice,  nor  any  other's,  that  it  is.  And  therefore 
its  existence  is  not  owing  to  choice  at  all,  but  to  the  nc 
cessity  of  its  own  nature.  Wherefore  it  is  always  by  a 
simple,  absolute,  natural  necessity ;  being  of  such  a  nature, 
to  which  it  is  altogether  repugnant,  and  impossible  ever  not 
to  have  been,  or  ever  to  cease  from  being.  And  now  ha- 
ving gone  thus  far,  and  being  assured  that  hitherto  we  feel 
the  ground  firm  under  us;  that  is,  having  ^ned  a  flill 
certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal,  uncaused,  mdependent, 
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necessary  Beiog,  tnd  therefore  actnallj  and  eyerlastiog  { 
existing;  we  may  advance  one  step  further,  and  with 
equal  assurance  add, 

XIII.  5.  That  this  eternal,  independent,  uncaused, 
necessary  Being,  is  self-active,  that  is,  (which  is  at  pre- 
sent meant,)  not  such  as  acts  upon  itseU^  but  that  hath 
the  power  of  acting  upon  other  things,  in  and  of  itself, 
without  deriving  it  from  any  other.  Or  at  least  that  there 
is  such  a  Being  as  is  eternal,  uncaused,  Ac.  having  the 
power  of  action  in  and  of  itself  For  either  such  a  Be- 
ing as  hath  been  already  evinced  is  of  itself  active,  or 
unactive,  or  either  hath  the  power  of  action  of  itself,  or 
not.  If  we  will  say- the  latter,  let  it  be  considered  what 
we  say,  and  to  what  purpose  we  sa^  it 

First^  we  are  Co  weigh  what  it  is  we  affirm,  when  we 
speak  of  an  eternal,  uncaused,  iodependent,  necessair  Be- 
ing, that  is  of  itself  totally  unactive,  or  destitute  oi  any 
active  power.  If  we  will  say  there  is  some  such  thing, 
we  will  confess,  when  we  have  called  it  something,  it  is  a 
very  silly,  despicable,  idle  something,  and  a  something  (if 
we  look  upon  it  alone)  as  good  as  nothing.  For  there  is 
bat  little  odds  between  being  nothing,  and  being  able  to  do 
nothing.  We  will  again  confess,  eternity,  self-origination, 
independency,  necessity  of  existence,  to  be  very  great  and 
highly  digniiyioff  attnbutes ;  and  that  import  a  most  in- 
conceivable excdlency.  For  what  higher  glonr  can  we 
ascribe  to  any  being,  than  to  acknowledge  it  to  have  been 
from  eternity  of  itself,'  without  being  beholden  to  any 
other,  and  to  be  such  as  that  it  can  be,  and  cannot  but  be 
in  the  same  state,  self-subsisting,  and  self-sufficient  to  all 
etemitjrl  And  wnat  inconceivfl3>le  myriads  of  little  sense- 
less deities  mast  we  upon  that  supposition  admit !  (as 
would  appear  if  it  were  fit  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an 
explication  of  the  nature  and  true  notion  of  matter,  which 
the  being  now  supposed,  must  be  found  to  be !)  but  what 
can  our  reason  either  direct  or  endure,  that  we  should  so 
inconirruouslv  misplace  so  magnificent  attributes  as  these, 
and  .ascribe  the  prime  glory  of  the  most  excellent  Being, 
unto  that  which  is  next  to  nothing  1  What  might  farther 
be  said  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a  self-subsist- 
ing and  self-original,  unactive  Being,  will  be  here  unsea- 
Qonable  and  pre-occupying.  But  if  any  in  the  mean  time 
will  be  so  sullen  as  to  say  such  a  thing, 

Let  it,  secondly,  be  considered  to  what  purpose  they  say 
it.  Is  it  to  exclude  a  necessary  self-active  being  1  But  it  can 
signify  nothing  to  that  purpose.  For  such  a  being  they  will 
be  forced  to  acknowledge,  let  them  do  what  they  can  (be- 
sides putting  out  their  own  eyes)  notwithstanding.  For  why 
will  dkey  acknowledge  any  necessary  hriog  at  all,  that  was 
ever  of  itself  1  Is  it  not  liecause  they  cannot,  otherwise, ' 
for  their  hearts  tell  how  it  wasever  oossible  that  any  thing 
at  all  could  come  into  being  1  But  nnding  that  something 
is,  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  something  hath 
ever  been,  necessarily  and  of  itself.    No  other  account 

rWewiD  ackiMmledge  wi  nnproprigty  in  tliki  word,  and  its  ooojofiite, 
M^-tff^iriiMtfe,  wineiimw  Iwnafter  wed :  whicli  fet  it  iccomponwdfr  tlwir 
oonvanMoey :  m  tbef  may  perfaBiM  find  who  sbaU  maka  tnal  how  to  ex- 
vnm  tiw  tenie  inCcndad  br  tnem  in  other  woidi.  And  thejr  are  naed  with* 
out  sMiadoo,  that  it  ean  he  thoni^t  tlwr  are  meant  to  ajgnify  aa  if  ever 
God  gave  <«isinal  to  himaetr;  but  in  (he  nesative  aenae,  that  he  nerer 
received  it  fraan  anr  other ;  ye«,  and  that  he  is.  what  ii  more  tiian  eqoivalent 
to  hit  beint,  adf-canaad ;  nanelf.  a  Beiiw  of  hmmetfao  anseQent  aa  not  to 
need  or  be  eapable  lo  admit  any  caoia.  VkL  c  4.  Sect  a  And  with  the  tat- 
pectatioa  of  the  aame  allowanee  which  hath  been  drea  to  aitratnof,  or  other 
Kite  wonb.  We  aleo  take  it  far  gmnted.  (which  tt  may  wfllce  to  hint  here 
ooce  ibr  aOJ  tlmt  when  we  uw  here  the  word  teif-mthtittent,  it  will  be  undw- 
•tood  we  infend  by  it,  (without  loficaJ  or  metapBysical  nieety J  not  the  mere 
exehnion  of  depeiidenoe  uo  a  Mdgeet.  but  on  a  came. 

■  And  whether  bf  the  way  thia  wUl  not  afibid  na  (though  that  be  none 
of  oar  preeeot  bonnes*)  plain  evidence  tliat  there  can  be  no  such  thing  aa 
neeessaiy,  aUerahle  matter,  may  be  examined  by  such  as  tUnlc  fit  to  give 
tliemmlves  the  divenioa  For  let  it  be  eanaidered,  if  eyerr  part  and  par- 
ticle tliat  makea  up  (Iw  matter  of  tins  oniverae  were  itselr  a  neceMary 
being,  and  of  itself  from  aO  eternity,  it  must  liave  not  only  its  rimpb 
being,  hit  its  beins  such  or  sucli.  of  itaelf  necestatily ;  or  rather  every 
thini  of  it,  or  any.  war  bekmainr  to  it,  nmiat  be  its  very  •fani'le  beine 
itseir.  Tw  vriienee  should  ft  reeecve  any  accession  to  itsrif,  vriien  it  is  sup- 
posed eqaaHy  independent  upon  its  fUlowrs,  as  any  of  tliam  upon  ilT  Sup- 
pore  then  only  tinr  various  intercurrent  motion  araonf  tlwmselTes,  reoii- 
•ile  to  prepare  them  to,  and  unite  tiiem  in,  the  composition  of  pofticalar 
iMdies,  wid  no  other  change  of  any  other  individual  particle  needful 
thersto,  but  only  of  thnir  iigure,  place,  and  situation,  till  they  shall  come 
aptly  to  be  rlapoaad  in  the  now  attempted  oompoaitioa  How  is  even  this 
ehaage  poeaihIaT  For  auppoae  one  of  Iheae  naitidea  from  eternity  of  auch 
or  Mch  a  %are,  as^trianralar,  hoolced,  Ac  how  ean  it  loae  any  thine  from 
mf.orsdftranyaltemtliM  of  its  figure  which  eaaentiaUy  and  necessarilr 
bslongedtoitlhmetcinityl  That  to  which  it  w  necessary  to  be  such  it  is 
w>|iiimiMn  to  it  not  to  ha  soeh.  Or  suppose  no  alteretian  of  figure  (which 
KpMwu*  adaniis  not)  were  necessary:  but  of  situation  and  motion  till  it 
eonvonienlly  sitoate^  Even  u>^e|wnire  a1>9  will  be  aimrly  im- 
Fon  ean  ftama  no  knaginatftoo  of  tha  aodalanoa  of  this 


could  be  given  how  other  things  came  to  be.  But  what  I 
doth  it  signify  any  thing  towards  the  giving  an  account  of, 
the  original  of  all  other  things,  to  suppose  only  an  eternal, 
self-subsisting,  unactive  being  1  Did  that  cause  other 
things  to  be  1  Will  not  their  own  breath  choke  them  it 
they  attempt  to  utter  the  self-contradicting  words,  an  un- 
active cause  (i.  e.  efficient  or  author)  of  any  thing.  And 
do  they  not  see  they  are  as  far  from  their  mark ;  or  do  no 
more  towards  the  assigning  the  original  of  all  other  things, 
by  supposing  an  eternal,  unactive  being  only,  than  if  they 
supposed  none  at  all.  That  which  can  do  noUdng,  can  no 
more  be  the  productive  cause  of  another,  than  that  which 
is  nothing,  w  herefore  by  the  same  reason  that  hath  con- 
strained us  to  acknowledge  an  eternal,  uncaused,  inde- 
pendent, necessary  being,  we  are  also  unavoidably  led  to 
acknowledge  this  being  to  be  self-active,  or  such  as  hath 
the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself;  or  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly such  a  being,  that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  things 
which  our  sense  tells  us  are.  besides,  existent  in  the  world. 

XIY.  For  what  else  is  leu  us  to  sav  or  think  ^  Will  we 
think  fit  to  say,  that  all  things  we  behold,  were,  as  they 
are,  necessarily  existent  from  all  eternity  1  That  were  to 
speak  against  our  own  eyes,  which  continually  behold  the 
nse  and  fall  of  living  things,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  kind, 
that  can  come  under  their  notice.  And  it  were  to  speak 
against  the  thing  itself,  that  we  say,  and  to  say  and  unsay 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  breath.  For  all  the  things  we 
behold  are  in  some  respect  or  other  (internal  or  external) 
continually  changing,  and  therefore  could  never  long  be 
beheld  as  they  are.  And  to  say  then,  they  have  been  con- 
tinualljr  changin§[  from  eternity,  and  yet  nave  been  neces- 
sarily, is  unintelligible,  and  flat  nonsense.  For  what  is 
necessarily,  is  alwajrsthe  same ;  and  what  is  in  this  or  that 
posture  necessarily,  (that  is,  by  an  intrinsic,  simple,  and 
absolute  necessity,  which  must  be  here  meant,)  must  be 
ever  so.  Wherefore  to  suppose  the  world  in  this  or  that 
state  necessarily ;  and  yet  that  such  a  state  is  changeable, 
is  an  impossible  and  self-contradicting  supposition.* 

And  to  say  any  thing  is  changing  from  eternity,  signifies 
it  is  always  undergoing  a  change  which  is  never  past  over, 
that  is,  that  it  is  eternally  unchanged,  and  is  ever  the  same. 
For  the  least  imaginable  degree  of  change  is  some  change. 
What  is  in  any  the  least  respect  changed,  is  not  in  every 
respect  the  same.  Suppose  then  any  thing  in  this  present 
state  or  posture,  and  that  it  is  eternally  changing  in  it ; 
either  a  new  state  and  posture  is  acquired,  or  not.  If  it 
be,  the  former  was  temporary,  and  hath  an  end;  and 
therefore  the  just  and  adequate  measure  of  it  was  not 
eternirv,  which  hath  no  end ;  much  less  of  the  change  of 
iL  or  the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  But 
\i  no  new  state  or  posture  be  acquired,  (which  any  the 
least  gradual  alteration  would  make,)  then  it  is  eternally 
unchanged  in  any  the  least  degree.  Therefore  eternal 
changing  is  a  manifest  contradiction. 

or  that  particlo^  but  you  must  soppoae  It  -In  acme  or  other  tfM,  or  pohit  of 
■pace,  and  if  it  be  neoessarily,  it  is  here  neoeaaarily ;  for  wlwt  is  simply 
no  where  is  nothing.  But  if  it  be  here  necessarily,  (that  is,  in  this  or  that 
point  of  space,  fM  n  some  or  other  it  roust  be,  and  it  cannot  be  here  and 
there  at  once,)  it  must  be  here  eternally,  ami  can  never  not  be  here.  Tliere- 
rore  we  can  have  no  notion  of  neoesaorily  alterable  or  moveable  matter, 
which  is  not  inoonststeut  and  repugnant  to  itadf  Therefore  also  miirion 
nnist  proceed  from  an  immoveable  nKwer,  as  hath  been  (thoufh  Di>on 
another  ground)  coitchided  of  old.  But  how  action  ad  extra  stands  with 
the  immutability  of  tlic  Deity,  moat  be  fetched  from  the  consideration  of 
other  perfections  belonging  thereto.  Of  vrfaieh  metimhysicians  and  school- 
men may  be  consulted,  disooiusfaig  at  large.  See  Suetrex,  Ledemia  de  dt- 
Vina  perf(fetione,  with  many  more,  at  leirare.  Whatsoever  difficulty  we 
may  apprehend  in  tliis  case,  or  if  we  canmit  so  easily  conceive  how  an 
eternal  mind  foreeeeinf  nerfcctly  all  fiiturity,  together  with  an  elemol 
efflcacious  determination  of  vnll  concerning  the  exintcnce  of  rach  and  mch 
things  to  such  an  iiurtant  or  point  of  time,  can  suflice  to  their  production 
witMMt  a  supor-addul  efflux  of  power  at  that  instant ;  which  would  seem 
to  inlbr  somewhat  of  mutation :  vet  as  the  former  of  these  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated insufflciont,  (nor  shall  we  ever  reckon  ourselves  pinched  in  this 
matter  till  ure  see  that  plainlv  and  Ailly  done.)  so  they  are  very  ofaetinatcly 
Mhid  that  caniiot  see  upon  toe  addition  of  the  latter  the  vast  diflbrrnce  of 
these  two  caaos:  vis.  the  radle  silent  egress  of  a  sufficient  power,  in 
pursuance  to  a  cahni  complaceniiul,  eternal  purpose:  for  tlie  pnw uction 
of  this  crpation.  by  which  the  egent  acts  not  upon  itisclr,  but  upon  its  own 
creature  made  by  its  own  action ;  and  the  e'ernal,  blind,  un^ovcrood  action 
of  matter  upon  itself,  by  which  it  is  perpetually  choniiing  itself,  whilo  yet 
it  is  supposrd  necessariqr  what  it  was  before.  And  how  much  more  easily 
eonoeivable  that  is,  than  this ;  how  alao  liber^  of  action  conatsts  with  ne- 
cessity of  erb'cnce,  diven  have  shown :  to  which  purpose  somewhat  not 
mconsideraUe  may  be  seen,  Ficin.  Hb.  S.  cap.  19.  df.  immortnt.  4>c  ^  hi 
this  there  can  be  Uttle  i-retence  to  faiisgine  a  difllcul«y.  For  am  own  brmc, 
though  not  simply,  yet  as  to  us  n  necessary,  t  a.  it  h  fanposed  upein  us: 
Ibr  we  opme  not  mto  Ijeint  by  our  own  choice ;  and  yet  are  ^;}S^;°S*^l^  V^ 
selves  of  no  prejudice  hereby  to  our  liberty  of  ■ctina.  Yen,  ajyl.pot  pqg^goq^ 
the  ibrmor  consist  with  this  latter,  but  m  inferred  byll.  Or  wtamh  sea  cnsMHr 
da  UUrt.  Dei,  ^  enat. 
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Bnt  if  it  be  said,  though  eternity  be  not  the  measure  of 
one  change,  it  may  be  of  infinite  changes,  endlessly  suc- 
ceeding one  another :  even  this  also  will  be  found  contra- 
dictious and  impossiole.  For,  (not  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  more  intricate  controversy  of  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  infinite  or  eternal  succession,  about  which 
they  who  have  a  mind  may  consult  others,^)  if  this  signify 
any  thing  to  the  present  purpose,  it  must  mean  the  innnite 
or  eternal  changes  of  a  necessary  being.  And  how  these 
very  terms  do  clash  with  one  another,  methinks  any  sound 
mind  mi^ht  apprehend  at  the  first  mention  of  them ;  and 
how  mamfestlv  repugnant  the  things  are.  may  be  collected 
from  what  hath  been  said ;  and  especially  from  what  was 
thought  more  fit  to  be  annexed  in  the  margin. 

But  now  since  we  find  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
chan^eable,and  actually  chan^g,and  that  what  is  change- 
able is  not  necessarily,and  ofitself ;  and  since  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  some  necessary  being;  (otherwise  nothing 
could  ever  have  been,  and  that  without  action  nothing 
could  be  from  it ;)  since  also  all  change  imports  somewhat 
of  passion,  and  all  passion  supposes  action,  and  all  action 
active  power,  and  active  power  an  original  seat  or  subject, 
that  is  self-active,  or  that  hath  the  power  of  action  In  and 
of  itself;  Tfor  there  could  be  no'  derivation  of  it  from  that 
which  hath  it  not,  and  no  first  derivation,  but  from  that 
which  hath  it  originally  of  itself;  and  a  first  derivation 
there  must  be,  since  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  have  been, 
furnished  with  it,  and  not  of  themselves,  must  either  me- 
diately or  immediately  have  derived  it  from  that  which  had 
it  ofitself;)  it  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sary, self-active  Being,  the  Cause  and  Author  of  this  per- 
petually variable  state  and  frame  of  things.   And  hence, 

XV.  6.  Since  we  can  frame  no  notion  of  life  which 
self-active  power  doth  not,  at  least,  comprehend,  (as  upon 
trial  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot,)  it  is  consequent,  that 
this  Being  is  also  orip^aliy  vital,  and  the  root  of  all  vi- 
tality, such  as  hath  life  in  or  of  itself,  and  from  whence 
it  is  propagated  to  every  other  living  thing.u 

And  so  as  we  plainly  see  that  this  sensible  world  did 
sometime  begin  to  be,  it  is  also  evident  that  it  took  its  be- 

f  inning  from  a  Being  essentially  vital  and  active^  that 
ad  itself  no  beginning.  Nor  can  we  make  a  difficulty 
to  conclude,  that  this  Being  (which  now  we  have  shown 
is  active,  and  all  action  implies  some  power)  is, 

XVL  7.  Of  vast  and  mighty  power,  (we  will  not  sav 
infinite,  lest  we  should  step  too  far  at  once ;  not  mind- 
ing now  to  discuss  whetner  creation  require  infinite 
power,)  when  we  consider  and  contemplate  the  vastness 
of  the  work  performed  by  it.  Unto  which  (if  we  were 
to  make  our  estimate  by  nothing  else)  we  must,  at  least, 
judge  this  power  to  be  proportionable.  For  when  our 
eyes  behold  an  effect  exceeding  the  power  of  any  cause 
which  they  can  behold,  our  mind  must  step  in  and  supply 
the  defect  of  our  feebler  sense ;  so  as  to  make  a  judgment 
that  there  is  a  cause  we  see  not,  equal  to  this  enect.  As 
when  we  behold  a  great  and  magnificent  fabric,  and  en- 
tering in  we  see  not  the  master,  or  any  living  thin^, 
(which  was  Cicero's  observation*  in  reference  to  this 
present  purpose,)  besides  mice  and  weasels,  we  will  not 
think  that  mice  or  weasels  built  it.  Nor  need  we  in  a 
matter  so  obvious,  insist  further.  Bnt  only  when  our  se- 
verer reason  hath  made  us  confess,  our  further  contem- 
plation should  make  us  admire,  a  power  which  is  at  once 
Doth  so  apparent  and  so  stupendous. 


CoROtiLART.  And  now,  from  what  hath  been  hitherto 
discoursed,  it  seems  a  plain  and  necessary  consectar 
ry,  that  this  world  had  a  cause  diverse  from  the  mat- 
ter whereof  it  is  composed. 

For  otherwise  matter  that  hath  been  more  generally 

^P«riur  Tljntun.  Phfii«»-T1i»oL   Dorodon.  PliDai.  ooot  Dr.  Man**  En- 

a  WMoh  wSlaiHi  prove  it  to  be  a  EMrlt;  onto  wUeh  order  of  Mact  w- 
MDtkl  fitality,  or  that  Kfe  be  eaaentUl  to  them,  teeioa  u  distfaifutthbif  e  mo- 
Mrtjr  between  it  and  a  body,  aaanr  other  we  ean  ftaten  upon  ;  .that  U,  that 
thnoffh  a  body  may  be  truly  said  to  live,  yet  H  hrei  by  a  bib  that  is  aeeidental, 
and  aoparable  ftom  it,  ao  aa  that  it  may  cease  to  Uve,  and  yet  be  a  body  •ml ; 
whsreaa  a  anjrit  Uvea  Iv  ila  own  eaaenee  i  aothaiit  can  no  more  ooasetn  live 
than  to  be.   AjmI  ■•  mmn  that  ouoocc  u  bonowed  and  derived  ouyi  as  it  n 


taken  to  be  of  itself  altogether  nnactive,  most  be  stated 
the  only  cause  and  fountain  of  all  the  action  and  motiai 
that  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  oniTerse :  which  is 
a  conceit,  wild  and  absurd  enough ;  not  only  as  it  opposes 
the  common  judgment  of  such  as  have  with  the  greatest 
diligence  inquired  into  things  of  this  nature,  bat  as  being 
in  itself  manifestly  impossible  to  be  true ;  as  would  easily 
appear,  if  it  were  needful  to  press  farther  Dr.  MoreV 
reasonings  to  this  purpose ;  which  he  hath  done  sofilcient- 
ly  for  himself. 

And  also  that  otherwise  all  the  great  and  ondeniable 
changes  which  continually  happen  in  it  must  proceed 
from  its  own  constant  and  eternal  action  upon  itself,  while 
it  is  yet  feigned  to  be  a  necessary  being;  w^ith  the  notion 
whereof  they  are  notoriouslv  inconsistent  'Which  there* 
fore  we  taking  to  be  most  clesLr,  may  now  the  more  sc^ 
corely  proceed  to' what  follow. 


CHAPTER  in. 

WiadoteaaMHedtobeloMtoltMBMBt.  The  pradnetioo  oftlM  woUJbva 
micfa^  agent  deatitulo  or  wisdom  impoaaaile.  On  oonaidenlkiD  of.  L  What 
woold  be  advene  to  this  production.  S.  What  wooM  be  waalfac ;  sone 
effi«ts  to  which  a  deeignins  eause  will,  on  aU  hands,  be  eonfaseed  neoeassiyi 
having  manilest  cban^tas  of  skill  and  design  upon  them.  Abonnf  here  t» 
accept  the  works  of  nature ;  wherein  at  least  equal  ehaiaeten  d£  wmiam 
and  design  are  to  be  seen,  as  in  any  the  most  confeeaed  pisooa  ofait.  in- 
atanced  in  the  Aame  and  motion  off  heavenly  bodies.  A  mean,  mphikh 
sophical  temper,  to  be  more  taken  with  novelties,  than  eomnMD  thinfi  ef 
greater  importance.  Furth»  instance,  in  the  eompositiao  of  tlio  bodioi  or 
^piT"*?*"  Two  contiaiy  causes  of  men's  not  acknowledgiiy  tha  wisdom  of 
tlwjr  Maker  herein.  Progress  is  made  nam  the  oonsideretioa  of  the  parts 
and  fVame.  to  the  powen  and  functions,  of  tenestiial  oeaturea.  OrowlK 
outritian,  propefaaon  of  kind.  Spontaneous  motion,  sensation.  The  pre- 
tence considnea,  that  the  bodies  of  animals  are  machines.  1.  How  impro' 
bable  it  is.  8.  How  little  to  the  puipose.  The  powers  of  the  hmnan  souL 
It  appears,  natwWutandlng^  tfum,  it  had  a  cause ;  Ay  them^  a  wise  and  in- 
telligent cause.  It  is  not  matter.  That  not  capable  or  reason.  Ther  ■»< 
here  reflected  on  who  thmk  reasonable  aonls  made  of  refined  nMtflcr,  by  lbs 
Creator.  Not  being  matter,  nor  arising  ftom  thenoe,  H  must  have  a  caosa 
that  is  intelligent    Gktodness  belonging  to  this  Being. 

I.  Wfi  therefore  add,  that  this  Being  is  wise  and  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  powerful ;  upon  the  very  view  of  this 
world,  it  will  appear  so  vast  power  was  guided  by  equal 
wisdom  in  the  framing  of  it.  Though  this  is  wont  to  be 
the  principal  labour  in  evincing  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
namely,  the  proving  that  this  universe  owes  its  rise  to  a 
wise  and  designing  cause ;  (as  may  be  seen  in  Cicero's 
excellent  performance  in  this  kind,  and  in  divers  later 
writers ;)  yet  the  placing  so  much  of  their  endeavour 
herein,  seems  in  great  part  to  have  proceeded  hence,  that 
this  hath  been  chosibn  for  the  ^reat  medium  to  prove  that 
it  had  a  cause  diverse  from  itself  But  if  that  once  be 
done  a  shorter  way,  and  it  fully  appear  that  this  world 
is  not  itself  a  neces»ry  being,  having  the  power  of  all 
the  action  and  motion  to  be  found  in  it,  of  itself; 
(which  already  seems  plain  enough;)  and  it  do  most 
evidently  thence  also  appear  to  have  had  a  cause  foreign 
to,  or  distinct  from,  itself;  though  we  shall  not  there- 
fore the  more  carelesssly  consider  this  subject ;  yet  no  place 
of  doubt  seems  to  remain,  but  that  this  was  an  inUUigenl 
cause,  and  that  this  world  was  the  product  of  wisdom  and 
counsel,' and  not  of  mere  power  alone.  For  what  imagi- 
nation can  be  more  grossly  absurd,  than  to  suppose  ihis 
orderly  frame  of  things  to  have  been  the  result  of  so 
mighty  power,  not  accompanied  or  guided  by  wisdom  and 
counsel  1  that  is,  (as  the  case  must  now  unavoidably  be 
understood,)  that  tnere  is  some  being  necessarily  existent, 
of  an  essentially  active  nature,  of  inconceivably  vast 
and  mighty  power  and  vigour,  destitute  of  all  under- 
standing and  Knowledge,  and  consequently  of  any  self- 
moderating  principle,  but  acting  alwa^  by  the  necessity 
of  its  own  nature,  and  therefore  to  its  very  uttermost, 
that  raised  up  all  the  alterable  matter  of  the  universe  (to 
whose  nature  it  is  plainly  repugnant  to  be  of  itself,  or  exist 

with  an  created  spirits,  so  its  life  must  needs  be  thsffewithalt  so  the  atemal. 

aelf-«*sMngapirit.  Uvea  neeessarily.  and  of  itself,  aeeonUng  as  necessarily 

andofhselfltb,orhaU»il8beina.  ^x..^^.  _ui.   — 

WMeh  is  only  amwled.  with  adesigii  not  to  trouble  tMs  disooune  wi^ any 

disquiflitionconoeminr  the  nature  and  other , properties,  of  a  spmtnal  Beuic. 

Of  which  enougbhath  been,  with  great  ovidenea.  said,  by  the  meompanfali 

Dr.  More. 

w  De  Natnra  I>eoram.         ^  ^   ^    .        .  .^  ..^_.  -  ^^    . 

a  Both  in  Us  JbMMorttUfy  ^<te  So«<;  and  &MMriA  MrtaitftlW. 
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neccssarilf)  ont  of  nothing;  and  by  the  utmost  exertion  of 
that  uDgoverned  power,  put  all  the  parts  and  particles  of 
that  ma|ter  into  a  wild  harry  of  impetuous  motion,  by 
'which  they  have  been  compacted  and  digested  into  parti- 
cular beings,  in  that  variety  and  order  which  we  now  be- 
hold. And  surely  to  give  this  account  of  the  world's 
original,  is,  as  Cicero  speaks,  not  to  consider^  but  to  cast 
lots  what  to  say ;  and  were  as  mad  a  supposition,  "  as  if 
one  should  suppose  the  one-and-twenty  letters,  formed  (as 
the  same  author  elsewhere  speaks)  in  great  numbers,  of 
gold^  or  what  you  please  else,  and  cast  of  any  careless 
fashion  together,  ana  that  of  these  loosely  shaken  out  upon 
the  ground,  Bnmus's  Annals  should  result,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly legible  as  now  we  see  them."  Nay,  it  were  the 
supposition  of  a  thing  a  thousand-fold  more  manifestly 
impossible. 

II.  For  before  we  consider  the  gross  absurdity  of  such  a 
supposed  production,  that  is,  that  a  thin^  should  be  brought 
to  pass  by  so  mere  a  casualty,  that  so  evidently  requires  an 
exquisitel]^-formed  and  continued  design,  even  though  there 
were  nothing  positively  to  resist  or  hinder  it,  let  it  oe  con- 
sidered what  there  will  be  that  cannot  but  most  certainly 
hinder  any  such  production.  To  this  purpose  we  are  to 
consider,  that  it  is  a  vast  power  whieh  so  generally  moves 
the  diffused  matter  of  the  universe. 

Hereof  make  an  estimate,  by  considering  what  is  requi- 
site to  the  continual  whirling  attout  of  such  huge  bulks  as 
this  whole  massy  globe  of  earth ;  (according  to  some ;)  or, 
which  is  much  more  strange,  the  sun,  (according  to  others,) 
with  that  inconceivably  swift  motion  which  this  supposi- 
tion makes  necessary,  together  with  the  other  planets,  and 
the  innumerable  heavenly  bodies  besides,  that  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  a  continual  motion.  Adding  hereto  how 
mighty  a  power  it  is  which  must  be  sufficient  to  all  the 
productions,  motions,  and  actions,  of  all  other  things. 

Again,  consider  that  all  this  motion,  and  motive  power, 
must  have  some  source  and  fountain  diverse  from  tne  dull 
and  sluggish  matter  moved  thereby,  unto  which  it  already 
hath  appeared  impossible  it  should  originally  and  essen- 
tially belong. 

Next,  that  the  migktf,  active  Beings  which  hath  been 
proved  necessarily  existent,  and  whereto  it  must  first  be> 
long,  if  we  suppose  it  destitute  of  the  self-moderating  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom  and  counsel,  cannot  but  be  always  exert- 
ing its  motive  power,  invariably  and  to  the  same  dej^ree : 
that  is,  to  its  very  utmost,  and  can  never  cease  or  tail  to 
do  so.  For  its  act  knows  no  limit  but  that  of  its  power ; 
([if  this  can  have  any ;)  and  its  power  is  essential  to  it,  and 
its  essence  is  necessary. 

Further,  that  the  motion  impressed  upon  the  matter  of 
the  universe  must  hereupon  necessarily  have  received  a 
continual  increase,  ever  since  it  came  mto  being. 

That  supposing  this  motive  power  to  have  been  exerted 
from  etemi^,  it  must  have  been  increased  long  ago  to  an 
infinite  excess. 

That  hence  the  coalition  of  the  particles  of  matter  for 
the  forming  of  any  thing  had  been  altogether  impossible. 
For  let  us  suppose  this  exerted,  motive  power  to  have  been, 
any  instant,  but  barely  sufficient  for  such  a  formation,  be- 
cause that  could  not  be  despatched  in  an  instant,  it  would 
by  its  continual,  momently  merease,  be  grown  so  over-suf- 
ficient, as,  in  the  next  instant,  to  dissipate  the  particles,  but 
now  beginning  to  unite. 

At  least,  it  would  be  most  apparent,  that  if  e.ver  such  a 
frame  of  things  as  we  now  behold  could  have  been  produ- 
ced, that  motive  power,  increased  to  so  infinite  an  excess, 
mast  have  shattered  the  whole  frame  in  pieces,  man}[  an 
age  ago ;  or  rather,  never  have  permitted  that  such  a  thing, 
as  we  call  an  age,  could  possibly  have  been. 

Our  experience  gives  us  not  to  observe  any  so  destructive 
or  remarkable  changes  in  the  course  of  nature :  and  this 
(as  was  long  ago  foretold)  is  the  great  argument  of  the 
atheistical  scoffers  in  these  latter  aays,  that  things  are  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  to  this  day. 
Bat  let  it  be  soberljr  weighed,  how  it  is  possible  the  gene- 
ral consistency,  which  we  observe  things  are  at  through- 
out the  universe,  and  their  steady,  orderly  posture,  can 
stand  with  this  momently  increase  of  motion. 
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And  that  such  an  increase  could  not,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion we  are  now  opposing,  but  have  been,  is  most  evidenL 
For,  not  to  insist  that  nothing  of  impressed  motion  is  ever 
lost,  but  only  imparted  to  otner  things,  (which  they  that 
suppose  it,  do  not  tkerefcre  suppose,  as  if  they  thought, 
bemg  once  impressed,  it  could  continue  of  itself,  but  that 
there  is  a  constant,  equal  supply  from  the  first  mover,)  we 
will  admit  that  there  is  a  continual  decrease,  or  loss,  but 
never  to  the  degree  of  its  continual  increase.  For  we  see 
when  we  throw  a  stone  out  of  our  hand,  whatever  of  the 
impressed  force  it  do  impart  to  the  air,  through  which  it 
makes  its  way,  or  not  being  received,  vanishes  of  itself,  it 
vet  retains  a  part  a  considerable  time,  that  carries  it  all  the 
length  of  its  journey,  and  all  does  not  vanish  and  die  away 
on  the  sudden.  Therefore,  when  we  here  consider  the 
continual,  momently  renewal  of  the  same  force,  always 
necessarily  ^ing  forth  from  the  same  mighty  Agent,  with- 
out any  moderation  or  restraint:  every  following  irnpetus 
doth  so  immediately  overtake  the  former,  that  whatever 
we  can  suppose  lost,  is  yet  so  abundantly  over-supplied^ 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ever  growing, 
and  to  have  grown  to  that  all-destroying  excess  before 
mentioned.  Whence,  therefore,  that  famed  restorer  and 
improver  of  some  principles  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
hath  seen  a  necessity  to  acknowledge  it,  as  a  manifest  thing, 
"  That  God  himself  is  the  universal  and  primary  cause  of 
all  the  moticms  that  are  in  the  world,  who  in  the  beginning 
created  matter,  together  with  motion  and  rest ;  and  dotn 
now,  by  his  ordinary  concourse  only,  continue  so  much  of 
motion  and  rest  in  it,  as  be  first  put  mto  it. — For  (saith  he) 
we  understand  it  as  a  perfection  in  Gk)d,  not  only  that  he 
is  unchangeable  in  himself,  but  that  he  works  afler  a  most 
constant  and  unchangeable  manner.  So  that,  excepting 
those  changes  which  either  evident  experience  or  divine 
revelation  renders  certain,  and  which  we  know  or  believe 
to  be  without  change  in  the  Creator,  we  ought  to  suppose 
none  in  his  works,  lest  thereby  any  inconstancy  should  be 
argued  in  himself."*  Whereupon  he  grounds  the  laws 
and  rules  concerning  motion,  which  he  afterwards  lays 
down,  whereof  we  referred  to  one^  a  little  above. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  as  without  the  supposition  of 
a  self^<uiiv€  Being  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  motion  f 
so  without  the  supposition  of  an  intelligent  Being,  (that  is, 
that  the  same  Being  be  both  self-active  and  intelligent,) 
there  could  be  no  regvlar  motion^  such  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  forming  and  contmuing  of  any  the  com- 
pacted, bodily  substances,  which  our  eyes  behold  every 
day :  yea,  or  of  any  whatsoever,  suppose  we  their  figures, 
or  shapes,  to  be  as  rude,  deformed,  and  useless,  as  we  can 
imagine ;  much  less,  such  as  the  exquisite  compositicms, 
and  the  exact  order  of  things,  in  the  universe,  do  evidently 
require  and  discover. 

III.  And  if  there  were  no  such  thing  carried  in  this  sup- 
position, as  is  positively  adverse  to  what  is  supposed,  so 
as  most  certainly  to  hinder  it,  (as  we  see  plainly  there  is,) 
yet  the  mere  want  of  what  is  necessary  to  such  a  produc- 
tion, is  enough  to  render  it  impossible,  and  the  supposition 
of  it  absurd.  For  it  is  not  only  absurd  to  suppose  a  pro- 
duction which  somewhat  shall  certainly  resist  and  hinder, 
but  which  wants  a  cause  to  effect  it ;  and  it  is  not  less 
absurd,  to  suppose  it  affected  by  a  manifestly  insufficient 
and  unproportionable  cause,  than  by  none  at  all.  For  as 
nothing  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  so  no  cause  can 
work  above  or  oeyond  its  own  capacity  and  nataral  apti- 
tude. Whatsoever  therefore  is  ascribed  to  any  cause,  above 
and  beyond  its  ability,  all -that  surplusage  is  ascribed  to  no 
cause  at  all :  and  so  an  effect,  in  that  ]mrt  at  least,  were 
supposed  without  a  cause.  And  if  then  it  follow  when  an 
effect  is  produced,  that  it  had  a  cause ;  why  doth  it  not 
equally  follow,  when  an  effect  is  produced,  having  mani- 
fest characters  of  wisdom  and  design  upon  it,  that  it  had  a 
wise  and  designing  cause  1  If  it  be  said,  there  be  some 
fortuitous  or  casual  (at  least  undesigned)  productions,  that 
look  like  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  contnvance,  but  indeed 
are  not,  as  the  birds  so  orderly  and  seasonably  making 
their  nests,  the  bees  their  comb,  and  the  spider  its  web, 
which  are  capable  of  no  design :  that  exception  needs  to 
be  well  proved  before  it  be  admitted  5  and  that  it  be  P'jy^'jr 
demonstrated,  both  that  these  creatures  are  not  capawe  or 
design,  and  that  there  is  not  a  universal,  designing 
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from  whose  direetire  as  well  as  operalire  inflaence,  no 
imaginable  effect  or  event  can  be  exempted;  (in  which, 
case  it  will  no  more  be  necessary,  that  every  creature  that 
is  observed  steadily  to  work  towards  an  end,  should  itself 
design  and  know  it,  than  that  an  artificer's  tools  should 
know  what  he  is  doing  with  them;  but  if  they  do  not,  it  is 
plain  he  must;)  and  surely  it  lies  upon  them  who  so  ex- 
cept, to  prove  m  this  case  what  they  say,  and  not  be  so 
precarious  as  to  beg  or  think  us  so  easy,  as  to  grant  so 
much,  only  because  they  have  thought  fit  to  say  it,  or 
would  fain  have  it  so.  That  is,  that  this  or  that  strange 
event  happened  without  any  designing  cause. 

IV.  But,  however,  I  would  demand  of  such  as  make 
this  exception,  whether  they  think  there  be  any  efiect  at 
all,  to  which  a  designing  cause  was  necessary,  or  which 
they  will  judge  impossible  to  have  been  otherwise  pro- 
duced, than  by  the  direction  and  contrivance  of  wisdom 
and  counsel  1  I  little  doubt  but  there  are  thousands  of 
thin^,  laboured  and  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  con- 
cemmg  which  they  would  presently,  upon  first  sight,  pro- 
nounce they  were  the  efiects  of  skill,  and  not  of  chance ; 
yea,  if  they  only  considered  their  frame  and  shape,  though 
they  yet  understood  not  their  use  and  end.  Tney  would 
surely  think  (at  least)  some  effects  or  other  suflicient  to 
argue  to  us  a  designing  cause.  And  would  they  but  so- 
berly consider  and  resolve  what  characters  or  footsteps  of 
wisdom  and  design  might  be  reckoned  sufficient  to  put  us 
out  of  doubt,  would  they  not,  upon  comparing,  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  there  are  no  where  an^  more  conspicuous 
and  manifest,  than  in  the  things  dailv  m  view,  that  go  or- 
dinarily, with  us,  under  the  name  of  ike  works  of  nature  ? 
Whence  it  is  plainly  consequent,  that  what  men  com- 
monly call  universal  natwre,  if  they  would  b^  content  no 
longer  to  lurk  in  the  darkness  of  an  obscure  and  uninter- 
preted word,  they  must  confess  is  nothing  else  but  com' 
mon  providenfie^  that  is,  the  imiversal  power  which  is  every 
where  active  in  the  world,  in  conjunction  with  the  v/ner- 
ring  wisdom,  which  guides  and  moderates  all  its  exertions 
and  operations ;  or  me  wisdom  which  directs  and  governs 
that  power.  Otherwise,  when  they  see  cause  to  acknow- 
ledge that  such  an  exact  order  and  disposition  of  parts,  in 
very  neat  and  elegant  compositions,  doth  plainly  argnie 
wisdom  and  skill  in  the  contrivance ;  only  they  will  dis- 
tinguish, and  say,  It  is  so  in  the  effects  of  ar(,  but  not  of 
nature.  What  is  this,  but  to  deny  in  panicular  what 
they  granted  in  generiil  1  to  make  what  they  have  said 
signify  nothing  more  than  if  they  had  said,  Such  exqui- 
site order  of  parts  is  the  effect  of  wisdom,  where  it  is  the 
effect  of  wisdom,  but  it  is  not  the  effect  of  wisdom,  where 
it  is  not  the  effect  of  wisdom  t  and  to  trifle,  instead  of 
giving  a  reason  why  things  are  so  and  so  1  And  whence 
take  they  their  advantage  for  this  trifling,  or  do  hope  to 
hide  their  folly  in  it,  but  that  they  think,  while  what  is 
meant  by  art  is  known,  what  is  meant  by  nature  cannot 
be  known  1  But  if  it  be  not  known,  how  can  they  tell  but 
their  distinguishing  members  are  co-incident,  and  run  into 
one  1  Yea,  and  if  they  would  allow  the  thing  itself  to 
speak,  and  the  effect  to  confess  and  dictate  the  name  of 
its  own  cause,  how  plain  is  it  that  they  do  run  into  one, 
and  that  the  expression  imports  no  impropriety  which  we 
somewhere  find  in  Cicero ;  THe  art  of  nature  f  or  rather, 
that  nature  is  nothing  else  but  divine  art,  at  least  in  as 
near  an  analogy  as  there  can  be,  between  any  things  di- 
vine and  human.  For,  that  this  matter  (even  the  thin 
itself,  waving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  names 
may  be  a  little  more  narrowly  discussed  and  searchet 
into,  let  some  curious  piece  of  workmanship  be  offered  to 
such  a  sceptic's  view,  the  making  whereof  he  did  not  see. 
Qorof  any  thing  like  it ;  and  we  will  suppose  him  not  tola 
that  this  was  made  by  the  hand  of  any  man,  nor  that  he 
hath  any  thing  to  guide  his  judgment  about  the  way  of  its 
becoming  what  it  is,  but  only  his  own  view  of  the  thing 
itself;  and  yet  he  shall  presently,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
nounce. This  was  the  effect  of  much  skill.  I  would  here 
inquire,  Why  do  you  so  pronounce  1  Or,  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  this  your  judgment  1  Surely  he  would  not  say  he 
hath  no  reason  at  all  for  this  so  confident  and  unwavering 
determination ;  for  then  he  would  not  be  determined,  but 
speak  by  chance,  and  be  indifferent  to  say  that,  or  any 
thing  else.    Somewhat  or  other  there  must  be,  that,  when 


he  is  askedj  Is  this  the  effect  of  skilll  shall  so  suddenly 
and  irresistibly  captivate  him  into  an  assent  that  it  is,  that 
he  cannot  think  otherwise.    Nay,  if  a  thousand  men  were 
asked  the  same  question,  they  would  as  undoubtedly  say 
the  same  thing ;  and  then,  since  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
judgment,  what  can  be  devised  to  be  the  reason,  bat  that 
there  are  so  manifest  characters  and  evidences  of  skill  in 
the  composure,  as  are  not  attributable  to  any  thin^  else  1 
Now  here  I  would  further  demand.  Is  there  any  thing  in 
this  reason,  yea,  or  no  1    Doth  it  signify  any  thing,  or  is 
it  of  any  value  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  alleged  % 
Surely  it  is  of  very  great,  inasmuch  as,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, it  leaves  it  not  in  a  man's  power  to  think  any 
thing  else ;  and  what  can  be  said  more  fKitently  and  effi- 
caciously to  demonstrate  1    But  now,  if  this  reason  signify 
any  thing,  it  signifies  thus  much ;  that  wheresoever  there 
are  equ^  characters,  and  evidences  of  skill,  (at   least 
where  there  are  e<}ual,)  a  skilful  agent  must  be  acknow- 
ledged.   And  so  It  will  (in  spite  oi  cavil)  conclude  uni- 
veiially,  and  abstractedly  from  what  we  can  suppose  dis- 
tinctly sijmified  by  the  terms  of  art,  and  nature^  tnat  'what- 
soever effect  hath  such  or  equal  characters  of  skill  npoa 
it,  did  proceed  from  a  skilful  cause.    That  is,  that  if  this 
effect  be  said  to  be  from  a  skilful  cause,  as  such,  (viz.  as 
having  manifest  characters  of  skill  upon  it,)  then,  every 
such  effect,  (viz.  that  hath  equally  manifest  characters  of 
skill  upon  it,)  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  concluded  to 
be  from  a  skilful  cause. 

We  will  acknowled^  skill  to  act,  and  wit  to  contrive, 
very  distinguishable  thiDgs,and  in  reference  to  some  works, 
(as  the  making  some  curious  automaton^  or  self-moving 
engine,)  are  commonly  lodged  in  divers  subjects;  that  is, 
the  contrivance  exercises  the  wit  and  invention  of  one, 
and  the  making,  the  manual  dexterity  and  skill  of  others: 
but  Uie  manifest  characters  of  both  will  be  seen  in  the  ef- 
fect. That  is,  the  curious  elaborateness  of  each  several 
part  shows  the  latter ;  and  the  order  and  dependence  of 
parts,  and  their  conspiracy  to  one  common  end,  the  former, 
kach  betokens  design ;  or  at  least  the  smith  or  carpenter 
must  be  understood  to  design  his  own  part,  that  is,  to  do 
as  he  was  directed :  both  together,  do  plainly  bespeak  an 
agent,  that  knew  what  he  did;  and  that  the  thing  was  not 
done  by  chance,  or  was  not  the  casual  product  of  only 
being  Dusy  at  random,  or  making  a  careless  stir,  with- 
out aiming  at  any  thing.  And  this,  no  man  that  is  in 
his  wits,  would,  upon  sight  of  the  whole  frame,  more 
doubt  to  assent  unto,  than  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
And  he  would  certainly  be  thought  mad.  that  should  pro- 
fess to  think  that  only  by  some  one*s  making  a  blustering 
stir  among  several  small  fragments  of  brass,  iron,  and 
wood,  these  parts  happened  to  be  thus  curiously  formed, 
and  came  together  into  this  frame,  of  their  own  accord. 

Or  lest  this  should  be  thought  to  intimate  too  rude  a 
representation  of  their  conceit,  who  think  this  world  to  have 
fallen  into  this  frame  and  oraer,  wherein  it  is,  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  moving  parts,  or  particles  of  matter,  without 
the  direction  of  a  wise  mover ;  and  that  we  may  also 
make  the  case  as  plain  as  is  possible  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  we  will  suppose  (for  instance)  that  one  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  watch,  or  any  thin^  of  that  sort,  hath 
now  this  little  engine  first  offered  to  his  view ;  can  we 
doubt,  but  he  would  upon  the  mere  sight  of  its  figure, 
structure,  and  the  very  curious  workmanship  which  we 
will  suppose  appearinef  in  it,  presently  acknowledge  the 
artificer's  handl  But  if  he  were  also  made  to  understand 
the  use  and  purpose  for  which  it  serves,  and  it  were  dis- 
tinctly shown  him  how  each  thing  contributes,  and  all  things 
in  this  little  fabric  concur  to  this  purpose,  the  exact  measur- 
ing and  dividing  of  time  by  minutes,  hours,  and  months, 
he  would  certainly  both  confess  and  praise  the  great  inge- 
nuity of  the  first  inventor.  But  now  if  a  by-stander.  be- 
holding him  in  this  admiration,  would  undertake  to  show 
aprofounder  reach  and  strain  of  wit,  and  should  say.  Sir, 
you  are  mistaken  concerning  the  composition  of  this  so 
much  admired  piece  ;  it  was  not  made  or  designed  by  the 
hand  or  skill  ofany  one ;  there  were  only  an  innumerable 
company  of  little  atoms  or  very  small  bodies,  much  too 
small  to  be  perceived  by  your  sense,  that  were  busily  ftisk- 
ing  and  plymg  to  and  fro  about  the  place  of  its  nativity;  and 
b^  a  strange  chance  (or  a  stranger  fate,  and  the  necessary 
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laws  of  that  motion  which  they  were  unaToidablyput  into, 
by  a  certain  boisterous,  nndesigniDg  mo\rer)  they  fell 
together  into  this  small  bulk,  so  as  to  compose  it  into  this 
very  shape  and  fip^ure,  and  with  this  sanie  number  and 
order  of  parts  which  you  now  behold :  one  squadron  of 
these  busy  particles  (little  thinking  what  they  were  about) 
agreeing  to  make  up  one  wheel,  and  another  some  other, 
in  that  proportion  which  yon  see :  others  of  them  also 
falling,  and  becoming  fi^ed  in  so  happy  a  posture  and 
situation,  as  to  describe  the  seyeral  figures  bV  which  the 
little  moving  fingers  point  oat  the  hour  of  tne  day,  and 
day  of  the  month :  and  all  conspired  to  fall  together,  each 
into  its  own  place,  in  so  lucky  a  juncture,  as  that  the  re- 
^lar  motion  failed  not  to  ensue  which  we  see  is  now 
Observed  in  it, — what  man  is  either  so  wise  or  so  foolish 
(for  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  excess  or  defect 
should  best  qualify  him  to  be  of  this  faith)  as  to  be  capable 
of  bein?  made  believe  this  piece  of  natural  history  1  And 
if  one  should  give  this  account  of  the  production  of  such  a 
trifle,  would  he  not  be  thought  in  jest  1  But  if  he  persist, 
and  solenmly  profess  that  thus  he  takes  it  to  have  been, 
would  he  not  bethought  in  good  earnest  madl  And  let 
but  any  sober  person  judge  whether  we  have  not  unspeak- 
ably  more  manifest  madness  to  contend  against  in  such  as 
suppose  this  world,  and  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  to 
have  fallen  into  this  frame  and  orderly  disposition  of  parts 
wherein  they  are,  without  the  direction  ot  a  wise  and  de- 
signing cause  "i  And  wh^her  there  be  not  an  incomparably 
greater  number  of  most  wild  and  arbitrary  suppositions  in 
thetr/iclion  than  in  this  ?  Besides  the  innumerable  sup- 
posed repetitions  of  the  same  strange  chances  all  the  world 
over  ;  even  as  numberless,  not  only  as  productions,  but  as 
the  changes  that  continually  happen  to  all  the  things  pro- 
duced. And  if  the  concourse  or  atoms  could  make  this 
world,  why  not  (for  it  is  but  little  to  mention  such  a  thing 
as  this)  a  porch,  or  a  temple,  or  a  house,  .or  a  city,  (as 
Tally  speaks  in  the  before-recited  place,)  which  were  less 
operose  and  much  more  easy  performances  1 

V.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  should  be  astrono- 
mers, anatomists,  or  natural  philosophers,  that  shall  read 
these  lines ;  and  therefore  it  is  intended  not  to  insist  upon 
particulars,  and  to  make  as  little  use  as  is  possible  of  terms 
that  would  only  be  agreeable  to  that  supposition.  But 
surely  such  general,  easy  reflections  on  the  frame  of  the 
universe,  and  the  order  of  parts  in  the  bodies  of  all  sorts 
of  livinff  creatures,  as  the  meanest  ordinary  understanding 
is  capi^le  of,  would  soon  discover  incomparably  greater 
evidence  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  contrivance  of  these, 
than  in  that  of  a  watch  or  a  clock.  And  if  there  were  any 
whose  understandings  are  but  of  that  size  and  measure  as 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  heavens  serves  to 
no  otner  purpose  than  to  be  of  some  such  use  as  that,  to  us 
mortals  here  on  earth ;  if  they  would  but  allow  themselves 
leisure  to  think  and  consider,  might  discern  the  most  con- 
vincing and  amazing  discoveries  of  wise  contrivance  and 
design  (as  well  as  of  vastest  might  and  power)  in  disposing 
thinsfs  into  so  apt  a  subserviency  to  that  meaner  end. 
And  that  so  exact  a  knowledge  is  had  thereby  of  times 
and  seasons,  days  and  years,  as  that  the  simplest  idiot  in 
a  country  may  be  able  to  tell  you,  when  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  withdrawn  from  his  eyes,  at  what  time  it  will  return, 
and  when  it  will  look  in  at  such  a  window,  and  when  at 
the  other;  and  by  what  decrees  his  days  and  nights  shall 
either  increase  or  be  diminished ;  and  what  proportion  of 
time  he  shall  have  for  his  labours  in  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  what  in  that;  without  the  least  suspicion  or  fear 
that  it  shall  ever  fall  out  otherwise. 

But  that  some  in  later  days  whose  more  enlarged  minds 
have  by  diligent  search  and  artificial  helps,  got  clearer 
notices  (even  than  most  of  the  more  learned  of  former 
times)  concerning  the  true  frame  and  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  matter,  nature,  and  condition  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  their  situation,  order,  and  laws  of  motion ;  and  the 

Seat  probability  of  their  serving  to  nobler  purposes,  than 
e  greater  part  of  learned  men  have  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
fore ;  that,  I  say,  any  of  these  should  have  chosen  it  for  the 
employment  of  their  great  intellects,  to  devise  ways  of  ex- 
cluding intellectual  power  from  the  contrivance  of  this 
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franie  of  things,  having  so  great  advantages  beyond  the 
most  of  mankind  besides  to  contemplate  and  adore  the 
great  Author  and  Lord  of  all,  is  one  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders that  comes  under  our  notice ;  and  might  tempt  even 
a  sober  mind  to  prefer  vulgar  and  popular  ignorance,  be- 
fore their  learned,  philosophical  deliration. 

VI.  Though  yet,  indeed,  not  their  philosophy  by  which 
they  would  oe  distinguished  from  the  common  sort,  but 
what  they  have  in  common  with  them,  ought  in  justice  to 
bear  the  blame.  For  it  isnot  evident,  how  much  soever  they 
reckon  themselves  exalted  above  the  vulgar  sort,  that  their 
miserable  shifting  in  this  matter  proceeds  only  from  what 
is  most  meanly  so ;  i.  e.  their  lanouring  tmaer  the  most 
vulgar  and  meanest  diseases  of  the  mind,  disregard  of 
what  is  common,  and  an  apmess  to  place  more  in  the 
strangeness  of  new,  unexpect^,  and  surprising  events, 
than  m  things  unspeakably  more  considei  able,  that  are  of 
every  day's  observation!  Than  which  nothing  argues  a 
more  abject,  unphilosophical  temper. 

For  let  us  but  suppose  (what  no  man  can  pretend  is 
more  impossible,  ana  what  any  man  must  confess  is  less 
considerable,  than  what  our  eyes  daily  see)  that  in  some 
part  of  the  air  near  this  earth,  and  within  such  limits  as 
that  the  whole  scene  might  be  conveniently  beheld  at  one 
view,  there  should  suddenly  appear  a  little  globe  of  pure 
flaming  light  resembling  that  of  the  sun ;  and  supp<»e  it 
fixed  as  a  centre  to  another  body,  or  moving  about  that 
other  as  its  centre,  (as  this  or  that  hypothesis  best  pleases 
us,)  which  we  could  plainly  perceive  to  be  a  proportion- 
ably-little  earth,  beautified  with  little  trees  and  woods, 
flowery  fields,  and  flowing  rivulets  with  larger  lakes  into 
which  these  discharge  themselves ;  and  suppose  we  the 
other  planets  all  of  proportionable  bigness  to  the  narrow 
limits  assigned  them,  placed  at  their  due  distances,  and 
playing  about  this  supposed  earth  or  sun,  so  as  to  measure 
their  shorter  and  soon  absolved  days,  months,  and  years, 
or  two,  twelve,  or  thirty  years,  according  to  their  supposed 
lesser  circuits ; — ^would  they  not  presenuy,  and  with  great 
amazement,  confess  an  intelli^nt  contriver  and  maker  of 
this  whole  frame,  above  a  Posidonius  or  any  mortal  1  And 
have  we  not  in  the  present  frame  of  things  a  demonstration 
of  wisdom  and  counsel,  as  far  exceeding  that  which  is  now 
supposed,  as  the  making  some  toy  or  bauble  to  please  a 
child  is  less  an  argument  of  wisdom  than  the  contrivance 
of  somewhat  that  is  of  apparent  and  universal  use  1  Or,  if 
we  could  suppose  this  psesent  state  of  things  to  have  but 
newly  begun,  and  ourselves  pre-existent,  so  that  we  could 
take  notice  of  the  very  passing  of  things  out  of  horrid  con- 
fusion into  the  comely  order  they  are  now  in,  would  not 
this  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  1  And  that  this  state  had 
once  a  beginning  needs  not  be  proved  over  again.  But 
might  what  wotud  yesterday  have  been  the  efiect  of  wis- 
dom, better  have  been  brought  about  by  chance  five  or  six 
thoasand  years,  or  any  longer  time  ago  1  It  speaks  not 
want  of  evidence  in  the  thing,  but  want  of  consideration, 
and  of  exercising  our  understandings,  if  what  were  new 
would  not  only  convince  but  astonish,  and  what  is  old^  of 
the  same  importance,  doth  not  so  much  as  convince  1 

VII.  And  let  them  that  understand  any  thin^  of  the  com- 
position of  a  human  body  (or  indeed  of  any  livmg  creature) 
out  bethink  themselves  whether  there  be  not  equal  contri- 
vance &t  least,  appearing  in  the  composure  of  that  admir- 
■able  fabric,  as  of  any  the  most  admired  machine  or  engine 
devised  and  made  oy  human  wit  and  skill.  If  we  pitch 
upon  any  thing  of  known  and  common  use,  as  suppose 
again  a  clock  or  watch,  which  is  no  sooner  seen  than  it  is 
acknowledged  (as  hath  been  said)  the  efiTeet  of  a  designing 
cause ;  will  we  not  confess  as  much  of  the  body  of  a  man  1 
Yea,  what  comparison  is  there,  when  in  the  structure  of 
some  one  single  member,  as  a  hand,  a  foot,  an  eye,  or  ear, 
there  appears  upon  a  dili^nt  search,  unspeakably  greater 
curiosity,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  piuls,  their 
exquisite  figfuration,  or  their  apt  disposition  to  Uie  distinct 
uses  and  ends  these  members  serve  for,  than  is  to  be  seen 
in  any  clock  or  watch  ?  Concerning  which  uses  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  in  man's  body,  Glalen,b  so  largely  discoursing  in 
seventeen  books,  inserts  on  the  by,  this  epiphonema,  upon 
the  mention  of  one  particular  instance  oi  our  most  wise 
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Maker's  provident  care ;  "  Unto  whom  (saith  he)  I  com- 
pose these  commentaries,"  (meaning  his  present  work  of 
unfolding  the  useful  figuration  of  the  human  body,)  "  as 
certain  hymns,  or  songs  of  praise,  esteeming  true  piety 
more  to  consist  in  this,  that  I  first  may  know,  and  then 
declare  to  others,  his  wisdom,  power,  providence,  and 
^[oodness,  than  in  sacrificing  to  hmi  many  hecatombs:  and 
m  the  ignorance  whereof  there  is  greatest  impiety,  rather 
than  in  abstaining  from  sacrifice.e  Nor''  (as  he  adds  in 
the  close  of  that  excellent  work)  "  is  the  iAo6t  perfect  natu- 
ral artifice  to  be  seen  in  man  only ;  but  yon  may  find  the 
like  industrious  design  and  wisdom  of  the  Author,  in  any 
living  creature  which  you  shall  please  to  direct:  and  by 
how  much  the  less  it  is,  so  mucn  the  greater  admiration 
shall  it  raise  in  yon;  which  those  artists  show,  that  describe 
some  great  thing  (contractedlv)  in  a'  very  small  space:  as 
that  person  (saith  he^  who  lately  engraved  Phaeton  carried 
in  his  chariot  with  nis  four  horses  upon  a  little  ring— a 
most  incredible  sight  {  But  there  is  nothing  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  more  strange  than  in  the  structure  of  the  leg 
of  a  flea."  How  much  more  might  it  be  said  of  all  its  in- 
ward parts !  "  Therefore  (as  he  adds)  the  ^p^test  com- 
modity of  such  a  work  accrues  not  to  ph3rsicians,  but  to 
them  who  are  studious  of  nature,  viz.  the  knowledge  of 
our  Maker's  perfection,  and  that  (as  he  had  said  a  little 
above)  it  establishes  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect  theo- 
loffy,  which  theology  (saith  he)  is  much  more  excellent  than 
all  medicine." 

It  were  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  beyond  the  de- 
signed limits  of  this  discourse,  (though  it  would  be  to  ex- 
cellent nurpose,  if  it  could  be  done  without  amusing  terms, 
and  in  that  easy,  familiar  way  as  to  be  capable  of  common 
use,^  to  pursue  and  trace  distinctly  the  prmts  and  footsteps 
of  the  admirable  wisdom  which  appears  in  the  structure 
and  frame  of  this  outer  temple.  For  even  our  bodies  them- 
selves are  said  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor. 
vi.  19.  And  to  dwell  a  whue  in  the  contemplation  and 
discovery  of  those  numerous  instances  of  most  apparent, 
ungainsajrable  sagacity  and  providence  which  ofier  them- 
selves to  view  in  every  part  and  particle  of  this  fabric:  how 
most  commodiously^  all  things  are  ordered  in  it  f  With 
how  strangely  cautious  circumspection  and  foresight,  not 
only^  destructive,  but  even  .(perpetually)  vexatious  and 
afflicting,  incongruities  are  avoided  and  provided  against, 
to  pose  ourselves  upon  the  sundry  obvious  questions  that 
might  be  put  for  the  evincing  of  such  vrovident  foresight. 
As  for  instance,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  several  parts 
which  we  find  to  be  double  in  our  bodies,  are  not  stnglt 
only  1  Is  this  altogether  by  chance  7  That  there  are  two 
eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  hands,  feet,  &c.  what  a  miserable, 
shiftless  creature  had  man  been,  if  there  had  only  been 
allowed  him  one  footi  a  seeing,  hearing,  talking,  un- 
moving  statue.  That  the  hand  is  divided  into  fingers  1 
those  so  conveniently  situate,  one  in  so  fitly  opposite  a 
posture  to  the  rest  1 

And  what  if  some  one  pair  or  other  of  these  parts  had 
been  universally  wanting  1  The  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes, 
the  ears.  How  great  a  misery  had  it  inferred  upon  man- 
kind !  and  is  it  only  a  casualty  that  it  is  not  so  1  That 
the  back-bone  is  composed  of  so  many^  joints,  (twenty-four, 
besides  those  of  that  which  is  the  basis  and  sustainer  of  the 
whole,)  and  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  by  which  stooping,  or  any 
motion  of  the  head  or  neck,  diverse  from  that  of  the  whole 
body,  had  been  altogether  impossible;  that  there  is  such 
variety  and  curiosity  in  the  ways  of  joining  the  bones  to- 
gether in  that,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodv ;  that  in  some 
parts,  they  are  joined  by  mere  adherence  or  one  toanother.d 
either  with  or  without  an  intervening  medium,  and  botn 
these  wajTs,  so  diversely;  that  others  are  fastened  together 
by  proper  jointing,  so  as  to  suit  and  be  accompanied  with 
BAotion,  either  more  objure  or  more  manifest,  and  this, 
cither  by  a  deeper  or  more  superficial  insertion  of  one  bone 
into  another,  or  by  a  mutual  insertion,  and  that  so  different 
ways ;  and  that  all  these  should  be  exactly  accommodated 
to  the  several  parts  and  uses  to  which  they  belong  and 
serve :— was  all  this  without  design  1    Who,  that  views 
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e  Flow  foolish  lo  think  that  art  int«ndod  an  end  in  making  a  window 
to  wo  tl«Migh,  and  that  ualure  imended  doob  in  making  ati  eye  to  lee 


the  curious  and  apt  texture  of  the  eye,  can  think  it  was  not 
made  on  purpose  to  see  with,*  and  the  ear,  upon  the  like 
view,  for  hearing,  when  so  manv  things  must  concur  that 
these  actions  might  be  performed  by  these  organs,  and  are 
found  to  do  so  1    Or  who  can  think  that  the  sundry  littk 
engines  belcmging  to  the  eye  were  not  made  with  design  to 
move  it  upwards,  downwards,  to  this  side  or  that,  or  whirl 
it  about  as  there  should  be  occasion ;  without  which  in- 
struments and  their  appendages,  no  such  motion  could 
have  been  1  Who,  that  is  not  stupidlv  perverse,  can  think 
that  the  sundry  inward  parts  (which  it  would   require  a 
volume  distinctly  to  speak  of,  and  but  to  mention  them 
and  their  uses  would  too  unproportionablv  swell  this  part 
of  this  discourse)  were  not  made  purposely  by  a  designing 
Agent,  for  the  ends  they  so  aptly  and  constantly  serve  for) 
The  want  of  some  one  among  divers  whereof,  or  but  a  little 
misplacing,  or  if  thinss  had  been  but  a  little  otherwise  than 
they  are,  had  inferreoT  an  impossibility  that  such  a  creamre 
as  man  could  have  subsisted,  or  been  propa^^ed  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.    As  what  if  theie  had  not  been  such  a 
receptacle  prepared  as  the  stomach  is,  and  so  formed,  and 
placed  as  it  is,  to  receive  and  digest  necessary  nutriment  V 
Had  not  the  whole  frame  of  man  besides  been  in  vain  7 
Or  what  if  the  passage  from  it  downward  had  not  been 
somewhat  a  little  way  ascending,  so  as  to  detain  a  conve- 
nient time  what  is  received,  but  that  what  was  taken  in 
were  suddenly  transmitted?    It  is  evident     the  whole 
structure  had  been  ruined  as  soon  as  made.    'What  (to  in- 
stance in  what  seems  so  small  a  matter)  if  that  little  corer 
had  been  wanting  at  the  entrance  of  that  passage  throush 
which  we  breathe;  (the  depression  whereof  by  the  weight 
of  what  we  eat  or  arink,  shuts  it  and  prevents  meat  and 
drink  from  going  down  that  way ;)  had  not  unavoidable 
suffocation  ensued  1    And  who  can  number  the  instances 
that  might  be  given  besides  t  Now  when  there  is  a  concur- 
rence of  so  many  thin^  absolutely  necessary,  (concerning 
which  the  common  saying  is  as  applicable,  more  frequently 
wont  to  be  applied  to  matters  of  morali^,  "  Qoodness  is 
from  the  concurrence  of  all  causes ;  evil  from  any  defect,") 
eack  so  aptly  and  opportunely  serving  its  own  proper  use, 
and  all  one  common  end,  certainly  to  say  that  so  manifold, 
so  rep^ar,  and  stated  a  subserviency  to  that  end,  and  the 
end  itself,  were  undesigned,  and  thmgs  casually  fell  out 
thus,  is  to  say  we  know  or  care  not  what. 

We  will  only,  before  we  close  this  consideration,  con- 
cerning: the  mer.e  frame  of  a  human  body,  (which  hath  been 
so  hastily  and  superficially  proposed,)  offer  a  supposition 
which  is  no  more  strange  (excluding  the  vulgar  notion  by 
which  nothing  is  strange,  out  what  is  not  common)  than 
the  thing  itself,  as  it  actually  is ;  viz.  That  the  whole 
more  external  covering  of  the  body  of  a  man  were  made, 
instead  of  skin  and  flesh,  of  some  very  transparent  sub- 
stance, flexible,  but  clear  as  very  crystal;  through  which, 
and  the  other  more  inward  (and  as  transparent)  inter- 
ments or  enfoldings,  we  could  plainly  perceive  the  situation 
and  order  of  all  the  internal  parts,  and  how  they  each  of 
them  perform  their  distinct  offices :  if  we  could  decern  the 
continual  motion  of  the  blood,  how  it  is  conveyed  by  its 

S roper  conduits,  from  its  first  source  and  fountain,  partly 
ownwards  to  the  lower  entrails,  (if  rather  it  ascend  not 
from  thence,  as  sit  least  what  afterwards  becomes  blood 
doth,)  partly  upwards,  to  its  admirable  elaboratory,  the 
heart ;  where  it  is  refined  and  furnished  with  fresh  vital 
spirits,  and  so  transmitted  thence  by  the  distinct  vessels 
prepared  for  this  purpose:  could  we  perceive  the  curious 
contrivance  of  those  little  doors,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and 
out,  on  this  side  and  on  that;  the  order  and  course  of  its 
circulation,  its  most  commodious  distribution  by  two  social 
channels,  or  conduit-pipes,  that  every  where  accompany 
one  another  throughout  the  body:  could  we  discern  the 
curious  artifice  of  the  brain,  its  ways  of  purgation ;  and 
were  it  possible  to  pry  into  the  secret  chambers  and  recep- 
tacles or  the  less  or  more  pure  spirits  there ;  perceive  then 
manifold  conveyances,  and  the  rare  texture  of  that  net, 
commonly  called  the  wonderfuZ  one ;  could  we  behold  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  all  of  them  arising  from  their 

with ;  a«  CampaneHa  in  that  rapturoua  dicooarae  of  fail  Atheinna  titaniAf 
tv".  .  . 

f  Noo  prodest  ctbua  neqne  oofpori  aeonlit,  qui  atatmi  ramptia  emitlitar. 
Seneca  (on  another  occasion.) 
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proper  and  distinct  originals !  and  their  orderly  dispersion 
for  the  most  part,  by  pairs  and  conjugations,  on  this  side 
fuld  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  back :  with  the  curiously 
'wrought  branches,  which,  supposing  these  to  appear  duly 
diversified,  as  so  many  more  dnskish  strokes  in  tnis  trans- 
parent frame,  they  would  be  found  to  make  throughout  the 
'whole  of  it ;  were  every  smaller  fibre  thus  made  at  once  dis- 
cernible ;  especialljr  thi)se  innumerable  threads  into  which 
the  spinal  marrow  is  distributed  at  the  bottom  of  the  back : 
and  could  we,  through  the  some  medium,  perceive  those 
numerous  little  machines  made  to  serve  unto  voluntary 
motions,  (which  in  the  whole  body  are  computed,  by  some,' 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  according  to  the  present  supposi- 
tion could  possibly  come  in  view,)'and  discern  their  com- 
position ;  their  various  and  elegant  figures — round,  square, 
long-,  triangular,  du;.  and  behold  them  do  their  offices,  and 
see  how  they  ply  to  and  fro,  and  work  in  their  respective 
places,  as  any  motion  is  to  be  performed  by  them:  were 
all  these  things,  I  say,  thus  made  liable  to  an  easy  and 
distinct  view,  who  would  not  admiringly  cry  out,  ^4710 
fearfuUy  and  wonderfully  am  I  made  ?    And  sure  there  is 
no  man  sober,  who  would  not,  upon  such  a  sight,  pro- 
nounce that  man  mad,  that  should  suppose  such  a  produc- 
tion to  have  been  a  mere  undesignea  casualty.    At  least, 
if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  world  that  may  be  thought  to 
carry  sufficiently  convincing  evidences  in  it,  of  its  having 
been  made  industriously,  and  on  purpose,  not  by  chance, 
would  not  this  composition,  thus  offered   to  view,  be 
esteemed  to  do  so  much  more  7    Yea,  and  if  it  did  only 
bear  upon  it  characters  egualiy  evidential^  of  wisdom  and 
design,  with  what  doth  certainly  so,  though  in  the  lowest 
degree,  it  were  sufi&cient  to  evince  our  present  purpose. 
For  if  one  such  instance  as  this  would  bring  the  matter  no 
higher  than  to  a  bare  eqvaliif^  that  would  at  least  argue  a 
maker  of  man's  body,  as  wise,  and  as  properly  designing, 
as  the  artificer  of  any  such  slighter  piece  of  workmanship, 
that  may  jret,  certainly,  be  concluded  the  efiect  of  skill  ana 
design.     And  then,  enough  might  be  said,  from  other 
instances,  to  manifest  him  unspeakably  superior.    And 
that  the  matter  would  be  brought,  at  least,  to  an  equality, 
upon  the  supposition  now  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if 
any  one  be  judge  that  hath  not  abjured  his  understanding 
and  his  eyes  together.    And  what  then,  if  we  lay  aside  that 
supposition,  (which  only  somewhat  gratifies  fancy  and 
imagination,)  doth  that  alter  the  case  ?    Or  is  there  the  less 
of  wisdom  and  contrivance  expressed  in  this  work  of  form- 
ing man's  body,  only  for  that  it  is  not  so  easily  and  sud- 
denly obvious  to  our  sight  1    Then  we  might  with  the 
same  reason  say,  concerning  some  curious  piece  of  carved 
work,  that  is  thought  fit  to  be  kept  locked  up  in  a  cabinet, 
when  we  see  it,  that  there  was  admirable  workmanship 
shown  in  doing  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  again  shut  up  in 
its  repository,  that  there  was  none  at  all.    Inasmuch  as  we 
speak  of  the  objective  characters  of  wisdom  and  design, 
that  are  in  the  thing  itself,  (though  they  must  some  way 
or  other  come  under  our  notice,  otherwise  we  can  be  capa- 
ble of  arguing  nothing  from  them,  yet,)  since  we  have  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  there  really  are  such  characters  in  the 
structure  of  the  body  of  man  as  have  been  mentioned,  and 
a  thousand  more  than  have  been  thought  necessary  to  be 
mentioned  here ;  it  is  plain  that  the  greater  or  less  facility 
of  finding  them  out,  so  that  we  be  at  a  certaintv  that  they 
are,  (whether  by  the  slower  and  more  gradual  search  of 
our  own  eves,  or  by  reljring  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as 
have  purchased  themselves  that  satisfaction  l^  their  own 
labour  and  diligence,)  is  merely  accidental  to  the  thing 
itself  we  are  discoursing  of;  and  neither  adds  to,  nor  de- 
tracts from,  the  rational  evidence  of  the  present  argument. 
Or  if  it  do  either,  the  more  abstruse  paths  of  divme  wis- 
dom in  this,  as  in  other  things,  do  rather  recommend  it  the 
more  to  our  adoration  and  reverence,  than  if  every  thing 
were  obvious,  and  lay  open  to  the  first  glance  of  a  more 
careless  eye.    The  things  which  we  are  sure  (or  may  be, 
U"  we  do  not  shut  our  eves)  the  wise  Maker  of  this  world 
hath  done,  do  sufiiciently  serve  to  assure  us  that  he  could 
have  done  this  also ;  that  is,  have  made  every  thing  in  the 
irame  and  shape  of  our  bodies  conspicuous  in  the  way  but 
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now  supposed,  if  he  had  thought  it  fit.  He  hath  done 
greater  things.  And  since  he  nath  not  thought  that  fit, 
we  may  be  bold  to  say,  the  doin^  of  it  would  si^i^ 
more  trifling,  and  less  design.  It  gives  us  a  more  amiable 
and  comely  representation  of  the  Being  we  are  treating 
of,  that  his  works  are  less  for  ostentation  than  use ;  and 
that  his  wisdom  and  other  attributes  appear  in  them  rather 
to  the  instruction  of  sober,  than  the  gratification  of  vain 
minds. 

We  may  therefore  confidently  conclude,  that  the  figura- 
tion of  the  human  body  carries  with  it  as  manifest,  un- 
questionable evidences  of  design,  as  any  piece  of  human 
artifice,  that  most  confessedly,  in  the  judgment  of  any  man, 
doth  so ;  and  therefore  had  as  certainly  a  designing  cause. 
We  may  challenge  the  world  to  show  a  disparity,  unless 
it  be  that  the  advantage  is  unconceivably  great  on  our  side. 
For  would  not  any  one  that  hath  not  abandoned  at  once 
both  his  reasonh  and  his  modesty,  be  ashamed  to  confess 
and  admire  the  skill  that  is  shown  in  making  a  statue,  or 
the  picture  of  a  man,  that  (as  one  ingeniously  says^  is  but 
the  shadow  of  his  skin,  and  deny  the  wisdom  that  ap- 
pears in  the  composure  of  his  body  itself,  that  contains 
so  numerous  and  so  various  engines  and  instruments  for 
sundry  purposes  in  it,  as  that  it  is  become  an  art,  and 
a  very  laudable  one,  but  to  discover  and  find  out  the 
art  and  skill  that  are  shown  in  the  contrivance  and  forma- 
tion of  them  *{ 

VIII.  It  is  in  the  mean  time  strange  to  consider  from  how 
different  and  contrary  causes  it  proceeds,  that  the  wise 
Contriver  of  this  fabric  hath  not  his  due  acknowledgments 
on  the  account  of  it.  For  with  some,  it  proceeds  from 
their  supine  and  drowsy  ignorance,  and  that  they  little 
know  or  think  what  prints  and  footsteps  of  a  Deity  they 
carry  about  them^n  (heir  bone  and  flesh,  in  every  part  and 
vein  and  limb.  With  others,  (as  if  too  much  learning  had 
made  them  mad,  or  an  excess  of  light  had  struck  them  into 
mopish  blindness,)  these  things  are  so  well  known  and  seen, 
so  common  and  obvious,  that  they  are  the  less  regarded. 
And  because  they  can  give  a  very  punctual  account  that 
things  are  so^  they  thins  it,  now,  not  worth  the  consider- 
ing, how  they  ceme  to  be  so.  They  can  trace  all  these  hidden 
paths  and  footsteps,  and  therefore  all  seems  very  easv,  and 
they  give  over  wondering.  As  they  that  would  oetract 
from  Columbus's  acquists  of  glory  by  the  discovery  he  had 
made  of  America,!  by  pretending  the  achievement  was 
easy ;  whom  he  ingeniously  rebuked,  by  challenging  them 
to  make  an  egg  stand  erect,  alone,  upon  a  plain  table; 
which  when  none  of  them  could  do,  he  only  by  a  gentle 
bruising  of  one  end  of  it  makes  it  stand  on  the  table  with- 
out other  support,  and  then  tells  them  this  was  more  easy 
than  his  voyage  to  America,  now  they  had  seen  it  done ; 
before,  they  Imew  not  how  to  go  about  it.  Some  may 
think  the  contrivance  of  the  body  of  a  man,  or  other  animal, 
easy,  now  they  know  it ;  but  had  they  been  to  project  such 
a  model  without  a  pattern,  or  any  thing  leading  thereto, 
how  miserable  a  loss  had  they  been  at !  How  easy  a  con- 
fession had  been  drawn  from  them  of  the  finger  of  God, 
and  how  silent  a  submission  to  his  just  triumph  over  their 
and  all  human  wit,  when  the  most  admired  performances 
in  this  kind,  by  any  mortal,  have  been  only  fiunt  and  in- 
finitely distant  imitations  of  the  works  of  God  !  As  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  so  much  celebrated  exploits  of  Posidonius, 
Regiomontanus,  and  others  of  this  sort. 

lA.  And  now  if  any  should  be  either  so  incurably  blind 
as  not  to  perceive,  or  so  perversely  wilful  as  not  to  acknow- 
ledge an  appearance  of  wisdom  in  the  frame  and  figuration 
of  the  body  of  an  animal  (peculiarly  of  man)  more  than 
equal  to  what  appears  in  any  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
human  i^rtifice,  and  which  no  wit  of  man  can  ever  fully 
imitate;  although,  as  hath  been  said,  an  acknowledged 
equality  would  suffice  to  evince  a  wise  maker  thereof,  yet 
because  it  is  the  existence  of  God  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  not  enough  to  evince,  but  to  mag- 
nify, the  wisdom  we  would  ascribe  to  him;  we  shall  pass 
from  the  parts  and  frame,  to  the  consideration  of  the  more 
principal  powers  and  functions  of  terrestrial  creatures: 
ascending  from  such  as  agree  to  the  less  perfect  orders  oj 
these,  to  those  of  the  more  perfect,  viz,  of  man  binoseif. 
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And  surely  to  hare  been  the  Author  of  faculties  that  shall 
enable  to  such  functions,  will  evidence  a  wiiidom  that 
defies  our  imitation,  and  will  dismay  the  attempt  of  it. 

We  begin  with  that  of  growth.  Many  sorts  of  rare  en- 
ffines  we  acknowledge  contrived  by  the  wit  of  man,  but 
who  hath  ever  made  one  that  could  grow,  or  that  had  in  it 
a  self-improving  power  1  A  tree,  an  herb,  a  pile  of  grass, 
may  upon  this  account  challenge  all  the  world  to  make 
such  a  thing.  That  is,  to  implant  the  power  of  growing 
into  any  thing  to  which  it  dotk  not  natively  belong,  or  to 
make  a  thing  to  which  U  doth. 

By  what  art  would  they  make  a  seed  1  And  which  way 
would  they  inspire  it  with  a  seminal  form  t  And  they  that 
think  this  whole  globe  of  the  earth  was  compacted  oy  the 
casual  (or  fatal)  coalition  of  particles  of  matter,  by  what 
magic  would  they  conjure  so  many  to  come  together  as 
should  make  one  clod  1  We  vainly  hunt  with  alingering 
mind  after  miracles;  if  we  did  not  more  vainly  mean  by 
them  nothing  else  but  novelties,  we  are  compassed  about 
with  such.  And  the  greatest  miracle  is,  that  we  see  them 
not.  You  with  whom  the  daily  productions  of  nature  (as 
you  call  it)  are  so  cheap,  see  if  you  can  do  the  like.  Try 
your  skill  .upon  a  rose.  Yea,  but  you  must  have  pre- 
exbtent  matter  1  But  can  you  ever  prove  the  Maker  or  the 
world  had  so,  or  even  defend  the  possibility  of  uncreated 
matter  1  And  suppose  they  had  tne  free  grant  of  all  the 
matter  between  the  crown  of  their  head  and  the  moon, 
could  they  tell  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  manage  it, 
w>  as  to  nuUce  it  yield  them  one  single  flower,  that  they 
miffht  glory  in,  as  their  own  production  1 

And  what  mortal  man,  that  hath  reason  enough  about 
him  to  be  serious,  and  to  think  awhile,  would  not  even  be 
amazed  at  the  miracle  of  nutrUion?  Or  that  there  are  things 
in  the  world  capable  of  nourishment  1  Or  who  would 
attempt  an  imitation  here,  or  not  despair  to  perform  any 
thing  like  iti  That  is,  to  make  any  nourisfaable  thing. 
Are  we  not  here  inixniiely  out-done  1  Do  not  we  see  our- 
selves compassed  about  with  wonders,  and  are  we  not 
ourselves  such,  in  that  we  see,  and  are  creatures,  tVom  all 
whose  parts  there  is  a  continual  defluzion,  and  yet  that 
receive  a  constant  gradual  supply  and  renovation,  by  which 
they  are  continued  in  the  same  state  1  As  the  bush  burn- 
ing, but  not  consumed.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  artificial 
frame  to  a  thing  that  shall  gradually  decay  and  waste  till 
it  quite  be  gone,  and  disappear.  Yon  can  raise  a  structure 
of  snow,  that  would  soon  do  that.  But  can  your  manual 
skill  compose  a  thing  that,  like  our  bodies,  shall  be  con- 
tinually melting  away,  and  be  continually  repaired,  through 
so  long  a  tract  of  time  1  Nay,  but  you  can  tell  how  it  is 
done ;  you  know  in  what  method,  and  by  what  instruments, 
food  is  received,  concocted,  separated,  and  so  much  as 
must  serve  for  nourishment,  turned  into  chyle,  and  that 
into  blood,  first  grosser,  and  then  more  refined,  and  that 
distributed  into  all  parts  for  this  purpose.  Yea,  and  what 
then  1  Therefore  you  are  as  wise  as  your  Maker.  Could 
von  have  made  such  a  thing  as  the  stomach,  a  liver,  a 
heart,  a  vein,  an  artery  7  Or  are  you  so  very  sure  what  the 
digestive  qualit3r  is  1  Or  if  you  are,  and  know  what  things 
best  serve  to  maintain,  to  repair,  or  strengthen  it ;  who  im- 
planted that  quality  t  both  where  it  is  so  immediately 
useful,  or  in  the  other  things  you  would  use  for  the  service 
of  that  1  Or  how,  if  such  things  bad  not  been  prepared  to 
your  hand,  would  you  have  devised  to  persuade  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  into  so  useful  and  happy  a  conjuncture,  as 
that  such  a  quality  might  result  1  Or,  (to  speak  more  suit- 
ably to  the  most,)  how,  if  vou  had  not  been  shown  the 
way,  would  you  have  thought  it  were  to  be  done,  or  which 
way  would  you  have  gone  to  work,  to  turn  meat  and  drink 
into  flesh  and  blood  1 

Nor  is  propagaiian  of  their  own  kind^  by  the  creatures 
that  have  that  faculty  implanted  in  them,  less  admirable, 
or  more  possible  to  be  imitated  by  any  human  device. 
Such  productions  stay  in  their  first  descent.  Who  can, 
hj  hLs  own  contrivance,  find  out  a  way  of  making  any 
thing  that  can  produce  another  like  itself.  What  machine 
did  ever  man  invent,  that  had  this  power  1  And  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  it  is  done,  are  such  (though  he  that 
can  do  all  things  well  knew  how  to  compass  his  ends 
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by  them)  as  do  exceed  not  ofor  understanding  only,  but  oar 
wonder. 

And  what  shall  we  ^aj  of  spontaneous  nudio9^  wherewiik 
we  find  also  creatures  endowed  that  are  so  mean  and 
despicable  in  our  eyes,  (as  well  as  ourselves,)  that  is,  thai 
so  silly  a  thing  as  a  fly,  a  gnat,  dbc.  shonJd  have  a  pover 
in  it  to  move  itself,  or  stop  its  own  motion,  at  its  own 
pleasure  t  How  far  have  aiil  attempted  imitatioiis  in  this 
Kind  fallen  short  of  this  perfection  1  And  how  much  more 
excellent  a  thing  is  the  smallest  and  most  contemptible 
insect,  than  the  most  admired  machine  we  ever  heard  or 
read  of;  (as  Archvtas  Tarentinus's  dove,  so  anciently  cek^ 
brated ;  or  more  lately,  Regiomontanns's  fly,  or  his  eagle, 
or  any  the  like ;)  not  only  as  having  this  peculiar  pmter, 
above  any  thing  of  this  sort,  but  as  having-  the  aundry  otko" 
powers^  biesides,  meeting  in  it,  whereof  these  are  whoUy 
destitute  1 

And  should  we  go  on  to  instance  fVirther  in  the  several 
powers  of  sensation^  both  external  and  internal,  the  various 
instincts,  appetitions,  passions,  sympathies,  antipathies, 
the  powers  oi  memory,  (and  we  might  add,  of  speech,)  thai 
we  nnd  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures  either  generalhrfnr- 
nished  with,  or  some  of  them,  as  to  this  last,  disposed  unto. 
How  should  we  even  over-do  the  present  husiness;  and 
too  needlessly  insult  over  human  wit,  (which  we  mnsi 
suppose  to  have  already  yielded  the  cause,)  in  challenging 
it  to  produce  and  offer  to  view  a  hearing',  seeing  engine, 
that  can  imagine,  talk,  is  capable  of  hunger,  thirst,  of  desire, 
anger,  fear,  grief  &c.  as  its  own  creature,  concerning  which 
it  may  glory  and  say,  I  have  done  thisi 

Is  it  so  admirable  a  performance,  and  so  nngainsayahle 
an  evidence  of  skill  and  wisdom,  with  mnch  labour  and 
long  travail  of  mind,  a  busy,  restless  agitation  of  working 
thoughts,  the  oflen  renewal  of  frustrated  attempts,  the 
varymg  of  defeated  trials ;  this  way  and  that  at  length  to 
hit  upon,  and  by  much  pains,  ana  with  a  slow,  gradual 
progress,  by  the  use  of  who  can  tell  how  many  sundry 
sorts  of  instruments  or  tools,  managed  by  more  (possibly} 
than  a  few  hands,  by  long  hewing,  hammering,  turning, 
filing,  to  compose  one  only  single  machine  of  such  a  frame 
and  structure,  as  that  by  the  frequent  reinforcement  of  a 
skilfril  hand,  it  may  be  capable  of  some  (and  that,  other- 
wise, but  a  very  short-lived)  motion  1    And  is  it  no  argu- 
ment, or  effect  of  w^om,  so  easily  and  certainly,  without 
labour,  error,  or  disappointment,  to  frame  both  so  infinite 
a  variety  of  kinds,  ana  so  innumerable  individuals  of  evexy 
such  kind  of  living  creatures,  that  cannot  only,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  move  themselves  with  so  many  sorts  of 
motion,  downwards,  upwards,  to  and  fro,  this  way  or  thai, 
with  a  progressive  or  circular,  a  swifter  or  a  slower,  moCiou, 
at  their  own  pleasure ;  but  can  also  grow,  propagate,  see, 
hear,  desire,  joy,  &c.7    Is  this  no  work  of  wisdom,  but 
only  blind  either  fate  or  chancel    Of  how  strangely  per- 
verse and  odd  a  complexion  is  that  understanding,  (if  y^ 
it  may  be  called  an  understanding,)  that  can  make  this 
judgment ! 

X.  And  they  think  they  have  found  out  a  rare  knaclr, 
and  that  gives  a  great  retief  to  their  diseased  minds,  who 
have  learned  to  call  the  bodies  of  living  crwuures,  (wn 
the  human  not  excepted,)  by  way  of  dinunution,  madtintft 
or  a  sort  of  automatons  engines. 

But  how  little  cause  there  is  to  hug  or  be  fond  of  this 
fancy,  would  plainly  appear,  if./rrf,  we  would  allow  our- 
selves leisure  to  examine  with  how  small  pretence  this  ap- 
pellation is  so  placed  and  applied:  and,  mext^  if  it  be 
applied  rightly,  to  how  Utile  purpose  it  is  alle^d ;  or  that 
it  signifies  nothing  to  the  exclusion  of  divme  wisdom 
from  the  formation  of  them. 

And  for  the  Jlrst,  because  we  know  not  a  better,  let  it 
be  considered  how  defective  and  unsatisfying  the  account 
is,  which  the  greatk  and  justly  admirea  master  in  this 
faculty  gives,  how  divers  of  those  things,  which  he  would 
have  to  be  so,  are  performed  only  m  the  mechanical 
way. 

For  though  his  ingenuity  must  be  acknowledged,  in  his 
modest  exception  of  soiAe  noble  operations  belonging  to 
ourselves  from  coming  under  those  rigid  necessitating  laws, 
yet  certainly,  to  the  severe  inq[uiry  of  one  not  partially 
addicted  to  the  sentiments  of  so  great  a  wit,  because  they 
were  his,  it  would  appear  there  are  great  defects,  and  many 
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things  yet  wanting,  in  the  account  wliich  is  given  us  of 
some  of  the-meaner  of  those  functions,  which  he  would 
attribute  only  to  organized  matter,  or  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  to  the  conformation  of  the  members  of  the 
boay,  and  the  course  of  the  spirits,  excited  by  the  heat  of 
the  heart,  du:. 

For  howsoever  accurately  he  describes  the  instruments 
and  the  way,  his  account  seems  very  little  satisfying  of 
the  principle,  either  of  qxmtaneous  motion,  or  o£-sensation. 

As  to  the  former,  though  it  be  very  apparent  that  the 
muscles,  seated  in  that  opposite  posture  wnerein  they  are 
mostly  found  paired  throughout  the  body,  the  nerves  and 
the  animal  spirits  in  the  brain,  and  (suppose  we)  thai  glan- 
dule seated  in  the  inmost  part  of  it,  are  the  instruments  of 
the  motion  of  the  limbs  and  the  whole  body ;  yet,  what  are 
all  these  to  the  prime  causation,  or  much  more,  to  the  spon- 
taneity of  this  motion  1    And  whereas,  with  us,  (who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  such  a  facuJty  independent  on  the 
body,)  an  act  of  will  doth  so  manifestly  contribute,  so  that, 
when  we  will,  our  body  is  moved  with  so  admirable  faci- 
lity, and  we  feel  not  the  cumbersome  weight  of  an  arm  to 
be  lifted  up,  or  of  our  whole  coporeal  bulk,  to  be  moved 
this  way  or  that,  by  a  slower  or  swifter  motion.  Yea,  and 
when  as  also,  if  we  will,  we  can,  on  the  sudden,  in  a  very 
ingf  nt^  Start  up  out  of  the  most  composed,  sedentary  pos- 
ture, and  put  ourselves,  upon  occasion,  into  the  most  vio- 
lent course  of  moticm  or  action.    But  if  we  have  no  such 
will,  though  we  have  the  same  agile  spirits  about  us,  we 
find  no  difficulty  to  keep  in  a  posture  of  rest ;  and  are,  for 
the  moat  part,  not  sensible  of  any  endeavour  or  urgency  of 
those  active  particles,  as  if  they  were  hardly  to  be  restrained 
from  putting  us  into  motion ;  and  against  a  reluctant  act  of 
our  will,  we  are  not  moved  but  with  great  difficultv  to  them, 
and  that  will  give  Uiemselves,  and  us,  the  trouble.    This 
being,  I  say,  the  case  with  us;  and  it  being  also  obvious 
to  our  observation,  that  it  is  so  very  much  alike,  in  these 
mentioned  respects, with  brate  creatures,bow  inconceivable 
is  it,  that  themrective  principle  of  their  motions,  and  ours, 
should  be  so  vastly  and  altogether  unlike  1  (whatsoever 
greater  perfection  is  required,  with  us,  as  to  those  more 
noble  and  perfect  functions  and  operations  which  are  found 
to  belong  to  us.)  That  is,  that  in  ««,  an  act  of  will  should 
sign^  so  veiy  much,  and  be  for  the  most  part  necessary 
to  the  beginmng,  the  continuing,  the  stoppmg,  or  the  va- 
iring  of  our  motions;  and  in  Mm,  nothing  like  it,  nor  any 
thing  else  besides,  only  that  corporeal  principlei  which  he 
assigns  as  common  to  them  ana  us,  the  continual  heat  in 
the  heart,  (which  he  calls  a  sort  of  fire,)  nourished  by  the 
blood  of  tne  veins ;  the  instruments  of  motion  already^  men- 
tioned, and  the  various  representations  and  impressions  of 
external  objects,  as  there  and  elsewhere«>he  expresses  him- 
self !    Upon  which  last,  (though  much  is  unaoubtedly  to 
be  attributed  to  it,)  that  so  main  a  stress  should  be  laid, 
as  to  the  diversifying  of  motion,  seems  strange ;  when  we 
may  observe  so  various  motions  of  some  silly  creatures,  as 
of  a  fly  in  our  window,  while  we  cannot  perceive,  and  can 
scarce  imagine,  any  change  in  external  objects  about  them : 
yea,  a  swarm  of  flies,  so  variously  frisking  and  plying  to 
and  f^o,  some  this  way,  others  that,  with  a  thousand  di- 
versities and  interferings  in  their  motion,and  some  resting ; 
while  things  are  in  the  same  state,  externally,  to  them  all. 
So  that  what  should  cause,  or  cease,  or  so  strangely  varv 
such  motions,  is  from  thence,  or  any  thing  else  he  hatn 
said,  left  unimaginable.    As  it  is  much  more,  how,  in 
creatures  of  much  strength,  as  a  bear  or  a  lion,  a  paw 
should  be  moved  sometimes  so  gentlv,  and  sometimes  witk 
so  mighty  force,  only  by  mere  mechanism,  without  «ny 
direcuve  principle,  that  is  not  altogether  corporeal    But 
most  of  ail,  how  the  strangle  regularity  of  motioa  in  some 
creamres,  as  of  the  spider  in  making  its  web,  ^md  the  like, 
should  be  owing  to  no  other  than  such  cavies  as  he  hath 
assigned  of  the  motions  in  general  of  brvce  creatures.  And 
what  though  some  motions  of  our  owa  seem  whollv  invo- 
lontaiT,  (as  that  of  our  eyelids,  in  <he  case  which  he  sup- 
poses.) doth  it  therefore  follow  Aey  must  proceed  from  a 
principleB  only  corporeal,  as  if  our  soul  had  no  other  act 
belonging  to  it,  but  that  of  willing  1    Which  he  doth  not 
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downright  say ;  but  that  it  is  its  only,  or  its  chief  act ;  and 
if  it  be  its  chief  act  only,  what  hinders  but  that  such  a 
motion  may  proceed  from  an  act  that  is  not  chief  1  Or 
that  it  may  have  a  power  that  may,  sometimes,  step  forth 
into  act  (and  in  greater  matters  than  that)  without  any 
formal  deliberated  command  or  direction  of  our  wilU  So 
little  reason  is  there  to  conclude,  that  all  our  moticms* 
common  to  us  with  beasts,  or  even  their  motions  them- 
selves, depend  on  nothing  else  than  the  conformation  of 
the  members,  and  the  course  which  the  spirits,  excited  by 
the  heat  of  the  heart,  do  naturally  follow,  in  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  and  the  muscles,  after  the  same  manner  with 
the  motion  of  an  automaton,  du:. 

But  as  to  the  matter  of  sensation^  his  account  seems 
much  more  defective  and  unintelligible,  that  is,  how  it 
should  be  performed  (as  he  supposes  every  thing  common 
to  us  with  beasts  may  be)  without  a  soul.  For,  admit  that 
it  be  (as  who  doubts  but  it  is)  by  the  instruments  which 
he  assies,  we  are  still  to  seek  what  is  the  sentient,  or  what 
useth  these  instruments,  and  doth  sentire  or  exercise  sense 
by  them.    That  is,  suppose  it  be  performed  in  the  brain,P 
and  that  (as  he  says)  by  the  help  of  the  nerves,  which  IVom 
thence,  like  small  ^trings,<i  are  stretched  forth  unto  all  the 
other  members ;  suppose  Ve  have  the  three  things  to  con- 
sider in  the  nerves,  which  he  recites — ^their  interior  sub- 
stance, which  extends  itself  like  very  slender  threads  from 
the  brain  to  the  extremities  of  all  the  other  members  into 
which  they  are  knit;  the  very  thin  little  skins  which  en- 
close these,  and  which,  being  continued  with  those  that 
inwrap  the  brain,  do  compose  the  little  pipes  which  contain 
these  threads ;  and  lastly,  the  animal  spirits  which  are 
conveyed  down  from  the  orain  through  these  pipes — ^yet 
which  -xit  these  is  most  subservient  unto  sense  1    That  he 
undertakes  elsewhere'  to  declare,  viz.  that  we  are  not  to 
think  (which  we  also  suppose)  some  nerves  to  serve  for 
sense,  others  for  motion  only,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
that  the  enclosed  spirits  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  those  little  threads  (also  enclosed)  for  sense.  Are 
we  yet  any  nearer  our  purposed    Do  these  small  threads 
sentire  1    Are  these  the  thmgs  that  ultimately  receive  and 
discern  the  various  impressions  of  objects?  And  since  they 
are  all  of  one  sort  of  substance,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
some  of  them  are  seeing  threads,  others  hearing  threads, 
others  tasting,  &c.  Is  it  from  the  diverse  and  commodious 
figuration  of  the  organs  unto  which  these  descend  from  the 
brain  1  But  though  we  acknowledge  and  admire  the  curi- 
ous and  exquisite  formation  of  those  organs,  and  their  most 
9jgi  usefulness  (as  organs,  or  instruments)  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  designed,yet  what  do  they  signify, with- 
out, a  proportionably  apt  and  able  agent  to  use  them,  or 
percipient  to  entertain  and  judge  of  the  several  notices, 
whicn  by  them  are  only  transmitted  from  external  things  1 
That  is,  suppose  we  a  drop  of  ever  so  pure  and  transparent 
liquor,  or  let  there  be  three,  diversely  tmcturedor  coloured, 
and  (lest  they  mingle)  kept  asunder  by  their  distinct,  in- 
folding coats ;  let  these  encompass  one  the  other,  and  toge- 
ther compose  one  little  shining  globe :  are  we  satisfied  that 
now  this  curious,  pretty  ball  can  see  1    Nay,  suppose  we 
it  ever  so  cod veniently  situate ;  suppose  we  the  fore-men- 
tioned strings  fitsteoed  to  it,  and  these,  being  hollow,  well 
replenished  with  as  pure  air  or  wind  or  gentle  flame  as  you 
canima^e;  yea,  and  all  the  before-described  little  threads 
to  boor;  can  it  yet  do  the  feat  1    Nay,  suppose  we  all 
things  else  to  concur  that  we  can  suppose,  except  a  living 
principle,  (call  that  by  what  name  you  will,)  and  is.  it  not 
still  as  incapable  of  the  act  of  seeing,  as  a  ball  of  clay  or 
a  pebble  stone  1    Or  can  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself 
perform  that  or  any  other  act  of  sense,  (for  it  is  superfluous 
to  speak  distinctly  of  the  rest,)  any  more  than  the  pulp  of 
an  apple  or  a  dish  of  curds  t    So  that,  trace  this  matter 
whither  you  will,  within  the  compass  of  your  assigned 
limits,  and  you  are  still  at  the  same  loss:  range  through 
the  whole  Dody,  and  what  can  you  find  but  flesh  and 
bones,  marrow  and  blood,  strings  and  threads,  humour  and 
vapour;  and  which  of  these  is  capable  of  sense  1    These 
are  your  materials  and  such  like ;  order  them  as  you  wil-, 
put  them  into  what  method  you  can  devise,  and  except 
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you  can  make  it  live,  you  cannot  make  it  so  much  Bsfeely 
maCh  less  perform  all  other  acts  of  sense  besides,  unYo 
\phich  these  tools  alone  seem  as  unproportionable,  as  a 
plough-share  to  the  most  curious  sculpture,  or  a  pair  of 
tongs  to  the  most  melodious  music. 

But  how  much  more  inconceivable  it  is,  that  the  figura- 
tion and  concurrence  of  the  fore-mentioned  organs  can 
alone  suffice  to  produce  the  several  passions  of  love,  fear, 
anger,  &e.  whereof  we  find  so  evident  indications  in  brute 
creatures,  it  is  enough  but  to  hint.  And  (but  that  all  per- 
sons do  not  read  the  same  books)  it  were  altosrether  un- 
necessary to  have  said  so  much,  after  so  plain  demonstra- 
tion' already  extant,  that  matter,  howsoever  modified, 
any  of  the  mentioned  ways  is  incapable  of  sense. 

Nor  would  it  seem  necessary  to  attempt  any  thing  in 
this  kind,  in  particular  and  direct  opposition  to  the  very 
peculiar  sentmients  of  this  most  ingenious  author,  (as  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  in  all  succeeding  time,) 
who,  when  he  undertakes  to  show  what  sense  is,  and  how 
it  is  performed^  makes  it  the  proper  business  of  the  soul, 
comprehends  it  under  the  name  of  cogitation  ;t  naming 
Idmself  a  thinking  thing,  adds  by  way  of  question.  What 
B  thatl  and  answers,  A  thing  doubtmg,  understanding, 
a'ffirming,  denying,  willing,  nilfing,  and  also  imagining, 
and  exercising  sense;  says"  expressly  it  is  evident  to  all 
that  it  is  the  soul  that  exercises  sense,  not  the  body,*  in  as 
dire6t  words  as  the  so  much  celebrated  poet  of  old.  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  under  this  general  name  of  cogitar 
tion  he  denies  it  unto  brutes ;  under  which  name,  he  may 
be  thought  less 'fitly  to  have  included  it,  than  to  have  af- 
firmed them  incapable  of  any  thing  to  which  that  name 
ought  to  be  applied ;  as  he  doth  not  only  affirm,  but  es- 
teems himself  by  most  firm  reasons  to  have  proved.* 

And  yet  that  particular  reason  seems  a  great  deal  more 
pixms  than  it  »  cogent,  which  he-  gives  for  his  choosing 
nis  particular  way  of  differencing  brutes  from  human 
creatures,  viz.  lest  any  prejudice  should  be  done  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  human  soul's  immortality ;  there  being  no- 
thing, as  he  truly  says,  that  doth  more  easily  turn  off  weak 
minds  from  the  path  of  virtue,  than  if  they  should  think 
the  souls  of  brutes  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  our  own : 
and  therefore  that  nothing  remains  to  be  hoped  or  feared 
after  this  life,  more  by  us  than  by  flies  or  pismires.  For 
surely  there  were  other  ways  ot  providing  against  that 
danger,  besides  that  of  denying  them  so  much  as  sense, 
(other  than  merely  organical,'  as  he  somewhere  alleviates 
'Jie  harshness  of  that  position,,  bat  without  telling  us  what 
useth  these- organs,)  and  the  making  them  nothing  else 
but  well-formed  machines. 

But  yet  if  we  should  admit  the  propriety  o€  this  ap- 
pellation, and  acknowledge  (the  thing  itself  intended 
to-  be  signified  by  it)  that  all  the  powers  belonging  to 
mere  brutal  nature  are  purely  mechanical,  and  no  more ; 
to  what  purpose  is  it  here  alleged,  or  what*  can  it  be 
understood  to  signify  1  What  is  lost  from  our  cause  by 
iti  And  what  have  atheists  whereof  to  glory '}  For  was 
the  contrivance  of  these  machines  theirs  1  Were  they 
the  authors  of  this  rare  invention,  or  of  any  thing  like  iti 
Or  can  they  show  any  product  of  human  device  and  wit, 
that  shall  lie  capable  or  vying  with  the  siTonge  powers  of 
those  machines  1  Or  can  they  imagine  wbat  so  highly 
exceeds  all  human  skill,  to  have  fallen  by  cl«qiice,  and 
without  any  contrivance  or  design  at  all.  into  a  frunie  ca- 
pable of  such  powers  and  operations  1 

If  they  be  machines,  they  are  (as  that  free-spirited  aa.. 
thor  speaks)  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  machine*  made 
by  the  hand  of  God,  which  is  by  infinite  degrees  better 
ordered,  and  hath  in  it  more  admirable  motions,  than  any 
that  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  art  of  man.  Yea, 
and  we  might  add,  so  little  disadvantage  woiild  accrue  to 
the  present  cause  (whatever  might  to  some  other)  by  this 
concession,  thcu  rather  (if  it  were  not  a  wrong  to  the  cause, 
which  justh'  disdains  we  should  allege  any  thing  false  or 
uncertain  for  its  support)  this  would  add  much,  we  will 
not  say  to  its  victory,  but  to  its  triumph,  thai  -^e  did  ac- 
knowledge them  nothing  else  than  mere  mechanical  con- 
trivances. For,  since  they  must  certainly  eithei*  be  such, 
or  have  each  of  them  a  soul  to  animate,  and  enable  them 


to  their  several  funeti<xis;  it  seems  a  mncli  more  tuj 
performance,  and  is  more  conceivable,  and  within  tte 
nearer  reach  of  human  apprehension,  that  tbej  should  be 
furnished  with  such  a  one,  than  be  made  capable  d  so 
admirable  operations  without  it ;  and  the  foimer  (thoufh 
it  were  not  a  surer)  were  a  more  amazing,  anseajcbitw, 
and  less  comprehensible  discovery  of  the  most  trassctfi- 
dent  wisdom,  than  the  latter. 

Xf.  But  because  whatsoever  comes  nnder  the  namecf 
cogitation,  properly  taken,  is  assigned  to  some  higher  cause 
than  mechanism ;  and  that  there  a.re  operaticMis  beloogiB^ 
to  man,  which  lay  claim  to  a  reasonable  sonl,  as  the  im- 
mediate principle  and  author  of  them  ;  ^we  hare  yet  (hu 
further  step  to  advance,  that  is,  to  consider  the  most  ap- 
parent evidence  we  have  of  a  wise,  designing  agent,  a 
the  powers  and  nature  of  this  more  excellent,  and,  amoDg 
thin^  more  obvious  to  our  notice,  the  noblest  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

And  were  it  not  for  the  slothful  neglect  of  the  most  to 
study  themselves,  we  shonld  not  here    need    to  reeomt 
unto  men  the  common  and  well-known   abilities  vlA 
excellences  which  peculiarly  belong  to  their  own  nature. 
They  might  take  notice,  without  being  told,  that  first,  as 
to  their  inteUectual  faculty,  they  have    somewhat  aboitf 
them,  that  can  think,  understand,  frame  norions  of  things; 
that  can  rectify  or  supply  the  false  or  defectiFC  represen- 
tations which  are  made  to  them  by  their  external  sense 
and  fancies;  that  can  conceive  oi  things  far  above  the 
reach  and  sphere  of  sense,  the  moral  good  or  evil  o(  ac- 
tions or  inchnations,  what  there  is  in  them  of  rectitadeor 
pravity  j  whereby  they  can  animadvert,  and  cast  their  cje 
mward  upon  themselves ;  observe  the  good  or  evil  acts  or 
inclinations,  the  knowledge,  ignorance,  dolnos,  vigoor, 
tranquillity,  trouble,  and,  generally,  the  perfections  or  ini' 
perfections,  of  their  own  minds;  that  can  apprehend  tiie 
general  natures  of  things,  the  future  existence  of  what, 
yet,  is  not,  with  the  future  appearance   of  that  to  as, 
which,  as  yet,  aj^ears  not. 

Of  which  last  s&ti  of  power,  the  c<mfident  assertion, 
"  No  man  can  have  a  conception  of  the  future,"*  needs 
not,  against  our  experience,  make  us  doubt ;  especially 
being  enforced  by  no  better,  than  that  pleastnU  reason 
there  subjoined,  for  the  future  is  net  yet  t  that  is  to  say, 
because  it  is  future ;  and  so  (which  is  all  this  reasoa 
amounts  to)  we   cannot  conceive  it,  because  we  catMet. 
For  though  our  conceptions  of  former  things  guide  us  in 
formmg  notions  of  what  is  future,  yet  sure  oar  c<mcepiioa 
of  any  thing  as  future,  is  much  another  sort  of  cooeepuoB 
from  what  we  have  of  the  same  thing  as  past,  as  appean 
from  its  difierent  efiects ;  for  if  an  object  be  apprehendea 
good,  we  conceive  of  it  aa  past  with  sorrow,  as  future  witA 
hope  and  joy ;  if  evil,  with  joy  as  past,  with  fear  and  sor- 
row as  future.    And  (which  above  all  the  rest  discovers 
and  magnifies  the  intellectual  power  of  the  hanaB  sml) 
that  they  can  form  a  conception,  howsoever  imperfect,  €l 
this  absolutely  perfect  Being,w^reof  weare  discoursing. 
Which  even  they  that  acknowledge  not  its  existeac^ 
cannot  deny ;  except  they  will  profess  themsdres  blindly, 
and  at  a  venture,  to  deny  they  know  not  what,  or  what 
they  have  not  so  much  as  thought  of. 

They  may  take  notice  of  their povfer  if  compenimg  Uings, 
of  discerning  and  making  a  judgment  of  their  agreements 
and  disagreements,  their  proportions  and  disproportions 
to  one  another ;  of  afiirming  or  denying  this  or  that,  con- 
cerning such  or  such  things ;  and  of  pronouncing,  with 
more  or  less  confidence,  concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood 
ol  sueh  affirmations  or  negations. 

Am  moreover,  of  their  power  of  arguing,  and  infer- 
: ., .      «  .  -  •  In  and 
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They  have  withal  to  consider  the  liberty  and  the  large 
capacity  of  tke  kw»»mn  wiU,  which,  when  it  is  itself,  rejec» 
the  dominion  of  any  other  than  tne  supreme  Lord,  and 
refuses  satisfaction  in  ax^y  other  than  the  supreme  and 
most  comprehensive  good. 

And  upon  even  so  nasty  and  transient  a  view  of  a  thing 
furnished  with  such  powers  and  faculties,  we  have  soi- 
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ficieat  occasioQ  to  bethink  ourselves.  How  came  sach  a 
^**1  ?  as  this  into  being  1  whence  did  it  spring,  or  to  what 
origrmal  doth  it  owe  itself  1  More  particularly  we  have 
bere  two  things  to  be  discoursed. — First,  That,  notwith- 
standing so  high  excellences,  the  soul  of  man  doth  ^'et  ap- 
pear to  be  a  caused  being,  that  sometime  had  a  begmning. 
— Secondly,  That,  by  them,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
it  o'wes  itself  to  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause. 

As  to  the  former  of  these,  we  need  say  the  less,  because 
thai  sort  of  atheists  with  whom  we  have  chiefly  now  to 
do,  deny  not  human  souls  to  have  had  a  beginning,  as 
supposing  them  to  be  produced  by  the  bodies  they  animate, 
\>y  tbe  same  generation,  and '  that  such  generation  did 
sometimes  begm;  that  only  rude  and  wildly  moving  matter 
"WHS  from  eternity;  and  that  by  infinite  alterations  and 
commiztures  in  that  eternity,  it  fell  at  last  into  this  orderly 
Trame  and  state  wherein  thmgs  now  are,  and  became  pro- 
lific, so  as  to  give  beginning  to  the  several  sorts  of  living 
things  which  do  now  continue  to  propagate  themselves ; 
the  mad  folly  of  which  random  fancy  we  have  been  so 
largely  contending  against  hitherto.    The  otAer  sort,  who 
'were  for  an  eternal  successiod'  of  generations,  have  been 
sufficiently  refuted  b^  divers  others,  and  partlv  by  what 
hath  been  already  said  in  this  discourse;  and  we  may 
further  meet  with  them  ere  it  be  long.    We  in  the  mean- 
tinie  find  not  any  professing  atheism,  to  make  human  souls, 
as  such,  necessary  and  self-originate  beings. 

Yet  it  is  requisite  to  consider  not  only  what  persons  of 
atheistical  persuasions  kave  said,  but  what  also  they  pos- 
sibly  may  say.     And  moreover,  some  that  have  been 
remote  from  atheism,  have  been  prone,  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  the  excellences  of  the  human  soul,  to  over- 
magnify,  yea  and  even  no  less  than  deify,  it.    It  is  therefore 
needful  to  say  somewhat  in  this  matter.    For  if  nothing 
of  direct  and  downright  atheism  had  been  designed,  the 
rash  hyperboles,  as  we  will  charitably  call  them,  and  un- 
warrantable rhetorications  of  these  latter,  should  they 
Q^ain  to  be  looked  upon  and  received  as  severe  and  strict 
assertions  of  truth,  were  equally  destructive  of  religion,  as 
the  others'  more  strangely  bold  and  avowed  opposition  to  it. 
Such,  I  mean,  as  have  spoken  of  the  souls  of  men  as 
parts  of  (3Qd,b  one  thing  with  him ;  a  particle  of  divine 
breath ;  an  extract  or  derivaiion  of  himself ;  that  have  not 
feared  to  apply  to  them  his  most  peculiar  attributes,  or  sa^ 
that  of  them,  which  is  most  appropriate  and  incommuni- 
cably  belonging  to  him  alone.    X^ay,  to  give  them  his  very 
name,  and  say  in  plain  words  they  were  Qod.^ 

Now  it  would  render  a  tewtple  alike  insignificant,  to 
.suppose  no  worshipper,  as  to  suppose  none  who  should  be 
worshipped.    And  what  should  be  the  worshipper,  when 
our  souls  are  thought  the  same  thing  with  what  should 
be  the  object  of  our  worship  1  But  methinks,  when  we  con- 
sider their  necessitous,  indigent  state,  their  wants  and 
cravings,  their  pressures  and  groans,  their  grievances  and 
complaints,  we  should  find  enough  to  convince  us  they  are 
not  the  self-originate  or  self-sufficient  being ;  and  might 
even  despair  any  thing  should  be  plain  and  easy  to  them, 
with  whom  it  is  a  difficulty  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
God.  Why  are  they  in  a  state  which  they  dislike  ?  Where- 
fore are  tne^  not  full  and  satisfied  )    Why  do  they  wish 
and  complam  1  Is  this  Gkxllike  1  But  if  any  have  a  doubt 
hanging  m  their  minds  concerning  the  unity  of  souls  with 
one  another,  or  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  let  them  read 
what  is  already  extant :  and  supposing  them,  thereupon, 
distinct  beings,  there  needs  no  more  to  prove  them  not  to 
be  necessary,  independent,  uncaused  ones,<i  than  their  sub- 
jection to  so  frequent  clmnges ;  theif  ignorance,  doubts, 
irresolution,  and  gradual  progress  to  knowledge^  certainty, 
and  stability  in  their  purposes;  their  very  bemg  united 
with  these  bodies  in  which  they  have  been  but  a  little 
while,  as  we  all  know ;  whereby  they  undergo  no  small 
change,  (admitting  them  to  have  been  pre-existent,)  and 
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wherein  they  experience  so  many.  Yea,  whether  those 
changes  import  any  immutation  of  their  very  essence  or 
no,  the  repugnancy  being  so  plainly  manifest  of  the  very 
terms,  necessary  and  changeable.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 
evident  that  a  necessary  being  can  receive  no  accession  to 
itself;  that  it  must  always  have,  or  keep  itself,  after  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  state ;  that  if  it  be  neces- 
sarily such,  or  such,  (as  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be,  but 
we  must,  in  our  own  thoughts,  affix  to  it  some  determinate 
state  or  other,)  it  must  be  eternally  such,  and  ever  in  that 
particular  unchanged  state. 

Therefore  be  the  perfection  of  our  souls  as  great  as  our 
most  certain  knowledge  of  them  can  possibly  allow  us  to 
suppose  it,  it  is  not  yet  so  great,  but  that  we  must  be  con* 
straiined  to  confess  them  no  necessary,  self-originate  beings, 
and,  by  Consequence,  dependent  ones,  that  owe  themselves 
to  some  cause. 

Xn.  Nor  yet  (that  we  may  pass  over  to  the  other 
strangely  distant  extreme)  is  tne  perfection  of  our  souls 
so  liUle,  as  to  require  less  than  an  intelligent  cause,  en- 
dowed with  the  wisdpm  which  we  assert  and  challenge 
unto  the  tru ly  necessary,  uncaused  Being.  Which,  because 
he  hath  no  other  rival  or  competitor  for  the  glory  of  this 
production,  than  only  the  fortuitous  jumble  of  the  blindl^r 
moving  particles  of  matter,  directs  our  inquiry  to  tlus 
sin^^le  pomt :  Whose  image  the  thing  produced  bears')  Or 
which  It  more  resembles  %  stupid,  senseless,  unaciive  matter, 
(or  at  the  be.st  only  supposed  moving,  though  no  man, 
upon  the  atheists'  terms,  can  imagine  how  it  came  to  be 
so,)  or  the  active,  intelligent  Being,  whom  we  affirm  the 
cause  of  all  things,  and  who  hath  peculiarly  entitled  him- 
self, the  Faiher  of  spirits. 

That  is,  we  are  to  consider  whether  the  powers  and 
operations  belon^ng  to  the  reasonable  soul  do  not  plainly 
argue — 1.  That  it  neither  rises  from,  nor  is,  mere  matter ; 
whence  it  will  be  consequent,  it  must  have  an  efficient, 
diverse  from  matter— 2.  That  it  owes  itself  to  an  intelli- 
gible efficient. 

As  to  the  former,  we  need  not  deal  distinctly  and  seve- 
rally concerning  their  original  and  their  nature.  For  if 
they  are  not  mere  matter,  it  will  be  evident  enough  they  do 
not  arise  from  thence. 

So  that  all  will  be  summed  up  in  this  inquiry.  Whether 
reason  can  agree  to  matter  considered  alone,  or  by  itself  t 
But  here  the  case  requires  closer  discourse.  For,  in 
order  to  this  inquiry,  it  is  requisite  the  subject  be  deter- 
mined we  inquire  about.  It  hath  been  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  that  all  .substance  is  either  matter  ox  mind  s 
when  yet  it  hath  not  been  agreed  what  is  the  distinct  notion 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  And  for  the  stating  their  differ- 
ence, there  is  herein  both  an  apparent  difficulty  and  ne- 
cessity. 

A  difficulty ;  for  the  ancient  difference,  that  the  former 
is  extended,  having  parts  lying  without  each  oOier,  the 
latter  unextended,  having  no  parts,  is  now  commonly  ex- 
ploded, and,  as  it  seems,  reasonably  enough;  both  because 
we  scarce  know  how  to  impose  it  upon  ourselves,  to  con- 
ceive of  a  mind  or  spirit  that  is  unextended,  or  that  hath 
no  parts ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atoms  of  matter, 
stnctly  taken,  must  also  be  unextended,  and  be  without 
parts.  And  the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  proper  difference 
oetween  these  two,  is  further  evident,  from  what  we  expe- 
rience how  difficult  it  is  to  form  any  clear  distinct  notion 
of  substance  itself,  so  to  be  divided  mto  matter  and  mind, 
stripped  of  all  its  atlributes.*  Though,  as  that  celebrated 
autnor  also  speaks,  we  can  be  surer  of  nothing,  than  that 
there  is  a  real  somewhat,  that  sustains  those  attributes. 

Yet  also,  who  sees  not  a  necessity  of  assigning  a  differ- 
ence 1  For  how  absurd  is  it,  to  emim,  deny,  or  inquire, 
of  what  belongs,  or  belongs  not,  to  matter,  or  mind,  if  it 
be  fldtogether  unagreed,  what  we  mean  by  the  one,  or  the 
other. 

Concemint  which  soul,  aftcrwarfls,  inqoirinff  whether  aH  oU«ht  «<*  *£M^? 
it  God,  he  answoro,  Yea  ccrtamly,  except  anyone  be^oome  to  o»54fir?K«f«r 
ness.  And  whof  lier  an  identity  were  not  imann^  of  our  soqto.  Sd  mSm  5 
Uie  worid.  or  with  God,  is  loo  much  left  in  doubt,  both  as  to  hun  and  some  w 
his  folio  WOTS  -,  to  say  nothing  of  nradem  enthusiasts.  _r»ii«  SooL    Mr. 
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That  the  former,  speaking  of  any  continued  portion  of 
matter,  hath  parts  actaally  separable ;  the  other  being  ad- 
mitted to  have  parts  too,  but  that  cannot  be  actually  sepa- 
tated ;  with  the  power  of  self-contraction,  and  self-dilata- 
tion, ascribed  to  this  latter,  denied  of  the  former,  seem  as 
inteiligible  differences,  and  as  little  liable  to  exception,  as 
any  we  can  think  of.  Besides  what  we  observe  ofduhiess, 
inactivity,  insensibility,  in  one  sort  of  substance ;  and  of 
vigour,  activity,  capacity  of  sensation,  and  spontaneous 
motion,  with  what  we  can  conceive  of  self-yitality,  in  this 
latter  sort;  i.  e.  that  whereas  matter  is  only  capable  of 
having  life  in^rted  to  it,  from  somewhat  that  lives  of 
itself,  crested  mind  or  spirit,  though  depending  for  its  being 
on  the  supreme  cause,  hath  life  essentially  included  in  that 
being,  so  that  it  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  it,  to  live,  and  to  be.  But  a  merely  materiate 
being,  if  it  live,  borrows  its  life,  as  a  thing  foreign  to  it,  and 
separable  from  it. 

But  if,  instead  of  such  distinction,  we  shotdd  shortly 
and  at  the  next  have  pronoimced,  that  as  mind  is  a  cogi- 
tant  substance,  matter  is  inco^tant ;  how  would  this  have 
squared  with  our  present  inquiry  1  What  antagonist  wovid 
have  agreed'  with  us  upon  this  state  of  the  question  1  t.  e, 
in  efiect,  whether  thai  can  re^^^n  or  think,  that  is  incapa- 
ble of  reason  or  thought  1  SUi^h,  indeed,  as  have  studied 
more  to  hide  a  bad  meaning,  than  express  a  good,  have 
confounded  the  terms  nuUter  or  body^  and  substance.  But 
take  we  matter  as  contradistinguished  to  mind  and  spirit, 
as  above  described :  and  it  is  concerning  this  that  we  in- 
tend this  inquiry. 

And  here  we  shall  therefore  wave  the  consideration  of 
tSKir  conceits,  concerning  the  manner  of  the  first  origina- 
tion of  men,  who  thought  their  whole  being  was  only  a 
production  of  the  earth.  Whereof  the  philosophies)  ac- 
count deserves  as  much  laughter,  inste»i  of  confutation, 
as  any  the  most  fabulously  poetical :  that  is,  how  they 
were  lorrned  (as  also  the  other  animals)  in  certain  little 
bags,  or  womb»  of  the  earth,  out  of  which  when  they 
grew  ripe,  they  broke  forth,r  Ac. 

And  only  consider  what  is  said  of  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  the  human  soul  itself;  which  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  verv  well  polished,  the  smoothest  and  the  roundest 
atoms '/  and  which  are  of  the  neatest  fashion,  and  every 
way,  you  must  suppose,  the  best  conditioned  the  whole 
country  could  afford ;  of  a  more  excellent  make,  as  there 
is  added,  than  those  of  the  fire  itself.  And  these  are  the 
things  you  must  know,  which  think,  study,  contemplate, 
f^ame  syllogisms,  make  theorems,  lay  plots,  contrive  busi- 
nesst  act  the  philosopher,  the  logician,  the  mathematician, 
statesman,  antf  every  thing  else ;  only  you  may  except  the 
priest,  for  of  him  there  was  no  need. 

This  therefore  is  our  present  theme,  whether  such  things 
as  these  be  capable  of  such,  or  any  ^cts  of  reason,  yea  or 
no  1  And  if  such  a  subject  may  admit  of  serious  discourse ; 
in  this  way  it  may  be  convenient  to  proceed,  viz.  either 
'  any  such  small  narticle,  or  atom  (for  our  business  is  not 
now  with  Des  Cartes,  but  Epicurus)  alone,  is  rational,  or 
a  good  convenient  number  of  them  assembled,  and  most 
happiTjT  met  together.  It  »  noeh  to  be  feared  the  former 
way  will  not  do.  For  we  have  nothing  to  consider  in  any 
of  these  atoms,  in  its  solitary  condition,  besides  its  magni- 
tude, its  figure,  and  its  we^t,  and  you  may  add  also  its 
motion,  if  yon  could  devise  how  it  should  come  by  it. 

And  now,  because  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  lul  atoms 
are  rational,  (for  then  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  a  bundle  of 
straw  might  serve  to  make  a  soul  of,  for  aught  we  know, 
as  good  as  the  best,)  it  v  to  be  considered  by  whieh  of 
those  jpiopcrties  a»  atom  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privfiege 
of  bemg  rational,  and  the  rational  atoms  be  distin^^uished 
from  the  rest.  Is  it  their  peculiar  magnitude  or  sne  that 
so  far  ennobles  themi  Epicurus  would  here  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  the  least  are  the  fittest  for  this  turn.  Now  if  jrou 
consider  how  little  we  must  suppose  them  generallv  to  be, 
according  to  his  account  of  them ;  (that  is,  that  looking 
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upon  any  of  those  little  motes  a  stream  whereof  yao  any 

Serceive  when  the  sun  shines  in    at  a  window,  and  lie 
oubts  not  but  many  myriads  of  even  ordinary  atoms,  n 
to  the  composition  of  any  one  of  these  scarcely  discenuue 
motes  \)  how  sportftil  a  contemplaticm  were  it,  to  suppose 
one  of  those  furnished  with  all  the  powers  of  a  reasoaabk 
soul !    Though  it  is  likely  they  wonld  not  lao^  at  the 
jest,  that  thuiK  thousands  of  sous  mi^t  be  conveniently 
placed  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.    And  yet,  which  makes 
the  matter  more  admirable,  that  very  few,  except  they  are 
very  carefully  picked  and  chosen,  can  be  foimd  among 
those  many  myriads,  but  will  be  to^  big  to  be  cKptiM  of 
rationality.    Here  sure  the  &te  b  very  hard,  of  those  that 
come  nearest  the  sixe,  but  only,  bv  a  very  little  too  moek 
corpulency,  happen  to  he  ezeluacd,  as  nnworthv  to  be 
counted  among  tne  rotronal  atoms.    But  snre  if  all  sober 
reason  be  not  utterly  lost  and  sonandered  away  amoog 
these  little  entities,  it  must  needs  be  jiulged  altogether  in- 
comprehensible, wny,  if  upon  the  account  oC  mere  little- 
ness, any  atom  should  be  capable  of  reason,  all  should  Dot 
be  so:  and  then  we  could  not  but  have  a  very  ratioia] 
world.    At  least,  the  difference  in  thispoint  hernia  so  reiy 
small  among  them,  and  they  hcinr  an  so  very  httle,  me- 
thinks  they  should  all  be  capable  ot  some  reason,  and  bare 
only  less  or  more  of  it,  according  as  they  are  biner  or  Jen. 
But  there  is  little  doubt,  that  single  property  ot  tess  mag- 
nitude, will  not  be  stood  upon  as  the  cnaracteristical  difier- 
ence  of  rational  and  irrational  atoms ;  and  because  their 
more  or  less  gravity  is  reckoned  necessarily  and  so  imme- 
diately to  depend  on  that,  ffor  those  atoms  cannot  be 
thought  porous,  but  very  closely  compacted  each  one  with- 
in itself,)  this,  it  is  Ukely,  will  as  little  be  d^>eBded  on.h 
And  so  their  peculiar  figure  must  be  the  more  trusted  to, 
as  the  difr^renczBg  thing.    And  because  there  is  in  this 
respect  so  great  a  variety  amonr  this  little  sort  of  people, 
or  nation,  as  this  author  somewhere  calls  them,  (whereof 
he  gives  so  punctual  an  account,!  as  if  he  had  bedi  the  ge- 
neralissimo of  all  their  armies,  and  were  wont  to  view  them 
\  at  their  rendezvous,  to  form  them  into  regiments  and  squad- 
rons, and  appoint  them  to  the  distinct  services  he  ibond 
them  aptest  tor,)  no  doubt  it  was  a  difficulty  to  determine 
which  sort  of  figure  was  to  be  pitched  on  to  make  up  the 
rational  rcgnnent.    But  since  his  power  was  absolute,  and 
there  was  none  to  gainsay  or  contradict,  the  round  figure 
was  judged  best,  and  most  deserving  this  honour.    Other- 
wise, a  reason  might  have  been  asked  (and  it  mis^t  have 
been  a  greater  difficulty  to  have  given  a  good  one^  why  some 
other  ngnre -might  not  have  done  as  well ;  unless  respect 
were  had  to  fellow-atoms,  and  that  it  was  thought,  th^of 
this  figure  could  better  associate  for  the  present  purpose ; 
and  that  we  shall  consider  of  hj  and  hj.    We  now  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition  that  possibly  a  smgle  atom,  br  the 
advantage  of  tnis  figure,  might  be  judged  capable  oi  this 
high  achievement.    And  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  im- 
pertinent to  inquire  whether,  if  an  atom  were  perfectlv 
round,  and  so  very  rational,  but  by  an  unezpectcn  misaa- 
venture,  it  comes  to  have  one  httle  comer  somewhere 
clapped  on,  it  be  hereby  quite  spoiled  of  its  rationality  1 
Ana  again,  whether  one  that  comes  somewhat  near  that 
figure,  only  it  hath  some  little  protuberances  upon  it,  might 
not  by  a  little  filing,  or  the  friendly  rubs  of  other  atoms, 
become  rational  1  And  yet,  now  we  think  on  it,  of  this  im- 
provement he  leaves  no  hopes,  because  he  tells  us,  though 
they  have  parts,  yet  they  are  so  solidly  ccanpaeted  that  they 
are  by  no  force  capable  of  dissolution.    A!nd  so  whatever 
their  fate  is  in  this  particular,  they  mnst  abide  it  without 
expectaticm  of  change.    And  yet.  though  we  cannot  realir 
alter  it  for  the  better  with  any  of  them,  yet  we  may  think 
as  favourably  of  the  matter  as  we  please ;  and  for  any 
thing  that  yet  appears,  whatever  peculiar  claim  the  rouDd 
ones  lay  to  rationality,  we  may  judge  as  well ;  and  shall 
not  easily  be  disprovea  of  any  of  the  rest. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  one  of  these  properties  alone  is 
likely  to  make  a  rational  atom :  what  they  will  all  do, 
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meeting  tofether,  may  yet  seem  a  doubt.    Thet  Is,  sup- 
posins  we  coold  nit  iqMHi  on*  single  atom  that  is  at  <»ice 
of  a,  very  little  size,  and  consequently  rery  light  and  nim- 
l^le,  and  most  perfectly  smooth,  and  unezceptionably  round, 
Ciuid  possibly  there  may  be  found  a  good  many  such,)  will 
not  this  do  the  business  1    May  we  not  now  hope  to  have 
«>  rational  sort  of  people  among  them,  that  is,  those  of  this 
peculiar  family  or  tribe  1    And  yet  still  the  matter  will  be 
found  to  go  very  hard;  for  if  we  cannot  imagine  or  devise 
how  any  one  of  these  properties  should  contribute  any 
things  (as  upon  our  utmost  disquisition  we  certainly  can- 
not) towards  the  power  of  reasoning,  it  is  left  us  altogether 
nn imaginable  how   all  these  properties  together  should 
make  a  rational  atom  1    There  is  only  one  relief  remaining, 
tliat   is,  what  if  we  add  -to  these  other  properties  some 
peculiarly  brisk  sort  of  actual  motion :  (tor  to  be  barelv 
moveable  will  not  serve,  inasmuch  as  all  are  so :)  but  wifi 
not  actual  motion,  added  to  its  being  irreprehensibly  little, 
ligrht,  and  round,  especially  if  it  be  a  veij  freakish  one,  and 
made  up  of  many  odd,  unexpected  wmdings,  and  turns, 
effect  the  business  1    Possibly  it  might  do  something  to 
actual  reasoning,  supposing  tne  power  were  there  before: 
for  who  can  tell  but  the  little  thing  was  fallen  asleep,  and 
by  this  means  its  power  might  he  awakened  into  some 
exercise?    But  that  it  should  give  the  power  itself,  is 
above  all  comprehension ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  to^ive 
it.     These  that  have  been  mentioned,  being  all  the  prime 
qualities  that  are  assigned  to  atoms  singly  considered ;  all 
others  that  can  be  supposed,  belonging  to  concrete  bodies, 
that   are  composed  of  many  of  tnem  meeting  together. 
And  therefore  nither  in  the  next  place  our  inquiry  most  be 
directed,  whether  any  number  of  atoms,  definite  or  in- 
definite, being  in  themselves  severally  irrational,  can  be- 
come rational  by  association,  or  compooe  and  make  up  a 
rational  soul  1 

Hitherto  it  must  be  acknowledged  we  have  not  fought 
with  any  adversary ;  not  having  met  with  any  that  have 
asserted  the  rationality  of  single,  corporeal  atoms ;  vet 
because  we  know  not  what  time  may  produce,  and  whitner 
the  distress  and  exigency  of  a  desperate  cause  may  drive 
the  maintainers  of  it,  it  was  not  therefore  fit  to  say  nothing 
to  that  snpposable  or  possible  assertion,  I  mean  possible 
to  be  asserted,  howM>ever  impossible  it  is  to  be  true. 
Nor  yet  could  it  well  admit  of  any  thing  to  be  said  to  it, 
but  in  that  ludicrous  and  sportAil  way.  •  If  we  will  sup- 
pose any  to  be  so  foolish,  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  their  folly. 

But  now  as  to  this  other  conceit,  that  atoms,  provided 
they  be  of  the  right  stamp  or  kind,  may,  a  competent  num- 
ber of  them  assembled  together,  compose  a  reasonable  soul, 
is  an  express  article  of  the  Epicurean  creed.  And  there- 
fore, here,  we  are  to  deal  more  cautiously ;  not  that  this 
is  any  whit  a  wiser  fancy  than  the  other,  but  that  the  truth 
in  this  matter  is  surer  to  ineet  with  opposition  in  the  minds  | 
of  some  persons,  already  formed  unto  that  wild  af^rehen- 
sion,  ana  tinctured  with  it. 

Wherefore  such  must  be  desired  to  consider  in  the  first 
place,  if  they  will  be  true  disciples  of  Epicurus  through- 
out, what  he  affirms  of  all  atoms  universally^  that  they 
must  be  simple,  uncompounded  bodies,  (or,  if  you  will, 
corpuscles,)  not  amiable  of  division  or  section,  by  no  force 
dissoluble,  and  therefore  immutable,  or  in  themselves  void 
of  any  mutation. 

Hereupon  let  it  be  next  considered,  if  there  were  in 
them,  those  that  are  of  the  right  size,  shape,  and  weight, 
severally,  some  certain  sparks  or  seeds  of  reason,  (that  we 
may  make  the  supposition  as  advantageous  as  we  can.)  or 
dispositions  thereto,  yet  how  shall  it  oe  possible  to  tnem 
to  communicate,  or  have  that  communion  with  one  anodieiL 
as  together  to  constitute  an  actually  and  completely  ratioowi 
or  thinking  thing  1  If  every  one  could  bring  somewhat  to 
a  common  stock  that  might  oe'serviceable  to  that  purpose ; 
how  shall  each  one's  proportion  or  share  be  imparted  1 
They  can  none  of  them  emit  any  thing,  there  can  possibly 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  eMuvium.  firom  any  of  them,  inas- 
much as  they  are  incapable  of  diminution ;  And  are  them- 
selves each  of  them  as  fittle  as  the  least  imaginable  eJUvi- 
tMK  that  we  would  suppose  to  proceed  ttom  this  or  that  par- 
ticular atom.  They  can  at  the  most  but  touch  one  another ; 
penetrate,  or  get  into  one  another  they  cannot;  insomuch 


as  if  any  one  have  a  treasure  in  it,  which  is  in  readiness 
for  the  making  up  an  intellective  faculty  or  power  among 
them  that  should  be  common  to  them  all,  yet  each  one 
remains  so  locked  up  within  itself,  and  is  so  reserved  and 
incommunicative,  that  no  other,  much  less  the  whole  body 
of  them,  can  be  any  jot  the  wiser.  8o  that  this  is  like  to 
be  a  veiy  dull  assembly. 

But  then,  if  there  be  nothing  of  reason  to  be  -commu- 
nicated, we  are  yet  at  a  greater  loss;  for  if  it  be  said, 
having  nothing  else  to  communicate,  the^  communicate 
themselves,  wua  is  that  self  1    Is  it  a  rational  self  1    Or 
is  every  an^e  atom  that  enters  this  composition  reason  1 
Or  is  it  a  pnneu)Ae  of  reason  3    Is  it  a  seed  3    Or  is  it  a 
part 3    Is  it  a  thought?    What  sbaH  we  suppose!    Or 
what  is  therein  the  properties  assigned  to  this  sort  of  atoms 
that  can  bespeak  it  anr  of  these  3    And  if  none  of  these 
can  be  supposed,  what  ooth  tfaeirmssociation  signify  towards 
ratiocination  3    They  are  little,  what  doth  that  contribute  t 
Therefore  there  may  need  the  more  of  them  to  make  a  good 
large  soul ;  but  why  must  a  lilUe  thing f  devoid  of  reason, 
contribute  more  towards  it,  than  another  somewhat  bigger  3 
They  are  lights  doth  that  mend  the  matter  3    They  are  the 
sooner  blown  away,  they  can  the  less  cohere,  or  keep 
together;  they  are  the  more  easily  capable  of  dissipation, 
the  less  of  keeping  their  places  in  solemn  counseL    They 
are  rouaid,  and  exactly  tmooih.    But  why  do  fhey  the  more 
conveniently  associate  upon  that  account  for  this  purpose  3 
They  cannot  therefore  come  so  close  together  as  they  might 
have  done,  had  they  been  of  various  figures.    They  cannot, 
indeed,  give  or  receive  so  rude  touches.    This  signifies 
somewhat  towards  the  keeping  of  state,  but  what  doth  it 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  3    Their  heiz^g  so  perfectly  and 
smoothly  round,  makes  them  the  more  incapable  of  Keep- 
ing a  st^uly  station,  they  are  the  more  in  danger  of  rolling 
away  from  one  another;  they  can  upon  this  account  lay 
no  hold  of  each  other.    Their  counsels  and  resolves  are 
likelv  to  be  the  more  lubricous,  and  liable  to  an  uncertain 
volubility.    It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  collection  of 
individuals,  only  thus  qualified,  can  do  when  they  are 
come  togemec,  an  asseinblf  tlras  •constitaled.    Are  we 
hence  to  expect  oracles,  philosophical  determinations,  max- 
ims of  state  3    And  since  they  are  supposed  to  be  so  much 
alike,  how  are  the  mathematical  atoms  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  moral  3  those  from  the  political  3  the  contem- 
plative from  the  active  3    Or  when  the  assembly  thinks  fit 
to  entertain  itself  with  matters  of  this  or  that  kind,  what 
must  be  its  difierent  composure  or  posture  3    Into  what 
mould  or  figure  must  it  cast  itself  for  one  purpose,  and 
into  what,  lor  another  3    It  is  hnd  to  imagine  that  these 
little  globular  bodies,  that  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  as 
like  as  one  egg  can  be  to  another,  shoula  by  the  mere 
alteration  of  their  situation,  in  respect  of  one  another,  (and 
no  alteration  besides  can  be  so  much  as  imagined  among 
them,)  make  so  great  a  change  in  the  complexion  of  this 
assembly-;  so  that  now^  it  ^bm.  bediroosed  to  seriousness, 
and  by  some  transposition  of  the  spnerical  particles,  to 
mirth ;  now  to  business,  and  by  and  W  to  pleasure.    And 
seeing  all  human  souls  are  supposed  made  of  the  same 
sort  of  materia],  how  are  the  atoms  modelled  in  one  man, 
and  how  in  another  3    What  atoms  are  there  to  dug>ose  to 
this  sect  more,  and  wliat  to  another  1    O  if  s  gopd  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  their  difierence,  what  shall  be  given 
for  their  agreement  3  Whence  is  it  that  there  are  so  inenyi 
so  unquestionable,  common  notions  every  where  received  3 
Why  are  nat  aU  things  transposed  in  some  minds,  when 
such  a  posture  of  the  atoms  as  fnight  infer  it,  is  as  sup- 
posable  as  any  other  3    Yea,  and  since  men  are  found  not 
always  (O  be  of  one  mind  with  themselves,  it  is  strange 
and  jAcomprehensible,  that  such  a  situation  of  these  atoms, 
that  constitute  his  soul,  should  dispose  him  to  be  -of  one 
opinion,  and  another  of  another     How  are  they  to  be 
ranged  when  for  the  affirmative  3  how  for  the  negative  3 
And  yet  a  great  deal  'more  strange,  that  since  their  situa- 
tion is  so  soon  changed,  and  so  continually  changing,  <the 
very  substance  of  the  soul  being  supposed  nothing  else 
than  a  thing  very  like,  but  a  little  finer  than  a  busy  and 
continually  moving  flame  of  fire,)  any  man  should  ever 
continue  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  witn  himself,  one  <1<"*J^ 
ter  of  an  hour  together ;  that  all  notions  are  not  coaicnn(i^ 
and  jumbled ;  that  the  same  thing  is  not  thoug^^  ^^  ^- 
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thoTLgbt,  resolved  and  xinresolved,  a  thousand  times  in  a 
day.  That  is,  if  any  thing  could  be  thought  or  resolved 
at  all,  or,  it  this  were  a  subject  capable  of  framing  or  re- 
ceiving any  sort  of  notion. 

But  still  that  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  how  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  as  thinking,  or  forming  ofnotions.  The  case, 
is  plain  of  such  notions  as  have  no  relation  to  matter,  or 
dependence  upon  external  sense.  For  what  doth  contri- 
bute to  my  contemplation  of  my  own  mind,  and  its  acts 
and  powers:  to  my  animadversion,  or  knowing  that  I 
think,  or  will,  this  or  that! 

But  besides,  and  more  generally,  what  proportion  is 
there  between  a  thought  and  the  motion  of  an  atmnl 
Will  we  appeal  to  our  faculties,  to  our  reason  itself  1  And 
whither  else  will  we  1  Is  there  any  cognation  or  kindred 
between  the  ideas  we  have  of  these  thin^,  the  casual 
agitation  of  a  small  particle  of  matter,  (be  it  as  little  or  as 
round  as  we  please  to  ima^e,)  and  an  act  of  intellection 
or  judgment  f  And  what  if  there  be  divers  of  them  toge- 
ther? What  can  they  do  more  towards  the  composing  an 
intelligent  thing,  than  many  ciphers  to  the  arithmetical 
composition  of  a  number  1  It  would  be  as  rational  to 
suppose  a  heap  of  dust,  by  long  lying  together,  might  at 
last  become  rational.  Yes,  these  are  things  that  have, 
some  way  or  other,  the  power  of  motion ;  and  what  can 
they  effect  by  that  t  They  can  frisk  about,  and  plv  to  and 
fro,  and  interfere  among  themselves,  and  hit,  and  justle, 
and  tumble  over  one  another,  and  that  will  contribute  a 
^eat  deal :  about  as  much,  we  may  suppose,  as  the  shak- 
mg  of  sucn  dust  well  in  a  bag,  by  which  means  it  might 
possibly  become  finer  and  smaller  something;  and  by 
continuing  that  action,  at  length  rational !  No;  but  these 
atoms,  of  which  the  soul  is  made,  have  a  greater  advan- 
tage by  their  bein^  disposed  into  a  so  well-contrived  and 
filly  ors^anized  receptacle  as  the  body  is.  It  is  indeed  true, 
and  aamirable,  that  the  body  is,  as  hath  been  before  ob- 
served, so  fitly  framed  for  the  purposes  whereto  the  whole 
of  it,  and  its  several  parts,  are  designed.  But  how  unfitlv 
is  that  commodious  structure  of  it  so  much  as  mentioned, 
by  such  as  will  not  allow  themselves  to  own  and  adore 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  its  great  Architect. 

And  what  if  tne  composure  of.  the  body  be  so  apt  and 
useful;  so  excellent  in  its  own  kind;  is  it  so  in  every 
kind,  or  to  all  imaginable  purposes  1  Or  what  purpose  can 
we  jpossiblv  imagine  more  remote  or  foreign  to  tne  com- 
position of  the  body,  than  that  the  power  of  ratiocination 
should  be  derived  thence  1  It  might  as  well  be  said  it  was 
80  made,  to  whirl  about  the  sun,  or  to  govern  the  motions 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  as  to  confer  the  power  of  reason,  or 
enable  the  soul  to  think,  to  understand,  to  deliberate,  to 
will,  &c.  Yea,  its  organs,  some  of  them,  are  much  more 
proportionable  to  those  actions,  than  any  of  them  unto 
these.  Which,  though  a  well-habited  body,  while  the  soul 
remains  in  this  imprisoned  state,  do  less  hinder,  yet  how 
doth  it  help  1  And  that  it  might  perform  these  acts  without 
bodily  organs,  is  much  more  apprehensible  than  how  they 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  performed  by  them.  And  that, 
though  they  are  done  in  the  body,  they  would  be  done 
much  better  out  of  it. 

But  shall  it  be  granted  that  these  soul-constituting  atoms, 
till  they  be  (or  otherwise  than  as  they  are)  united  with  a 
duly  organized  body,  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  reasoning 
or  mtelligent  power  1  Or  are  they,  by  themselves,  apart 
from  this  grosser  body,  irrational  "i  If  tVis  be  not  granted, 
the  thing  we  intend  must  be  argued  out.  feither,  then,  they 
are,  or  tney  are  not.  If  the  loiter  be  said,  th«n  they  have 
it  of  themselves,  without  dependence  on  the  organized 
bodv ;  and  so  we  are  fairly  agreed  to  quit  that  pretence, 
without  more  ado,  of  their  partaking  reason  from  thoQce. 
And  are  only  left  to  weigh  over  aerain  what  hath  bc^ 
already  said  to  evince  the  contrary,  that  is,  how  manifestly 
absurd  it  is,  to  imagine  that  particles  of  matter,  by  their 
peculiar  size,  or  weight,  or  shape,  or  motion,  or  all  of  these 
together:  and  that,  whether  single  or  associated,  should 
be  capable  of  reasoning.  If  the  former  be  the  thing  which 
is  resolved  to  be  stuck  to,  that  w,  that  they  are  of  them- 
selves irrational,  but  thev  become  reasonable  by  their  being 
united  in  such  a  prepared  and  organized  body,  this  requires 
to  be  a  little  further  considered.  And  to  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  obviate  a  pitiful  shift  thai  it  is  possiblesome 


may  think  fit  to  use,  for  the  avoiding  the  force  €i  this 
dilemma^  and  may  rely  upon  as  a  ground,  why  they  may 
judge  this  choice  the  more  secure ;   that  is,  that  they  say 
they  are  rational  by  dependence  on  the  body  they  animaie; 
because  they  are  only  round  so  united  -with  one  aBocher 
there ;  that  there  thev  have  the  first  coalition ;  there  thef 
are  severed  from  such  as  serve  not  tlus  turn ;  there  they 
are  pent  in,  and  held  together  as  long  as  its  due  temperamat 
lasts ;  which,  when  it  fails,  they  are  dissipated,  and  so  lose 
their  great  advantage  for  the  acts  of  reason,  "which  they  had 
in  such  a  body.    What  pleasure  soever  this  nunr  yield,  it 
will  soon  appear  it  does  them  little  service.     FW  it  only 
implies,  that  they  have  their  rationality  of  themselves,  so 
be  it  that  they  were  together:  and  not  immediately  firoo 
the  body ;  or  any  otherwise,  than  that  they  are  somevhai 
beholden  to  it,  for  a  fair  occasion  of  bein^  together ;  as  if 
it  were,  else,  an  unlawful  assemblv ;  or  that  thev  knev 
not,  otherwise,  how  to  meet  and  hold  topfether.     Tney  will 
not  say  that  the  body  gives  them  being,  lor  they  are  eternal, 
and  self-subsisting,  as  they  will  have  it.      Vea,  and  oi 
themselves  (though  the  case  be  otherwise  with  the  Car- 
tesian particles)  undiminishable,  as  to  their  size,  and,  as  to 
their  ngure  and  weight,  unalterable ;  so  that  thev  have 
neither  their  littleness,  their  roundness,  nor  their  lightnes, 
from  the  body,  but  only  their  so  happy  meeting*.    Admit 
this,  and  only  suppose  them  to  be  met  oat  of  the  body. 
And  why  maty  not  this  be  thought  snpposable  ?     If  they  be 
not  rational  till  thqr  be  met,  they  cannot  have  wit  enoogh 
to  scruple  meeting,  at  least  somewhere  else,  than  in  the 
body.    And  who  knows  but  such  a  change  may  happeal 
As  great  as  this,  are  by  these  persons  supposed  to  nave 
happened,  before  the  world  could  have  come  to  this  pass 
it  is  now  at ;  who  can  tell  but  such  a  number  of  the  same 
sort  of  atoms  (it  being  natural  for  things  so  much  of  a  com- 
plexion and  temper  to  associate  and  find  out  one  another* 
might  ignorantly,  and  thinldng  no  harm,  come  together  t 
And  having  done  so,  why  minit  they  not  keep  together  1 
Do  they  need  to  be  pent  in  1  How  are  they  pent  in,  whilst 
in  the  body  1  If  they  be  disposed,  they  have  ways  enougL 
to  get  out.    And  if  they  must  needs  oe  inclined  to  scatter 
when  the  crasis  of  the  body  fails,  surely  a  way  might  be 
found  to  hem  them  in,  if  that  be  all,  at  the  tinae  of  expira- 
tion, more  tightly  and  closely,  than  they  could  be  in  the 
body.    And  what  reason  can  be  devised,  why,  being  be- 
come rational,  by  their  having  been  assembled  in  the  body, 
they  may  not  agree  to  hold  together,  and  do  so  in  spite  oi 
fate,  or  maugre  all  ordinary  accidents,  when  they  find  it 
convenient  to  leave  it  1  Ana  then  upon  these  no-way  in- 
possible  suppositions,  (according  to  their  principles,  so  far 
as  can  be  understood,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,)  will 
they  now  be  rational  out  of  the  body  1  Being  still  endowed 
(as  they  cannot  but  be}  with  the  same  high  privileges  oi 
being  little,  round,  ana  light,  and  being  still  also  together: 
and  somewhat  more,  it  may  be,  at  liberty,  to  roll  ana 
tumble,  and  mingle  with  one  another^  than  in  the  body  t 
If  it  be  now  affirmed,  they  will,  in  this  case,  be  rationa], 
at  least  as  long  as  they  hold  together,  then  we  are  bat 
where  we  were.    And  this  shift  hath  but  diverted  as  a 
little ;  but  so,  as  it  was  easy  to  bring  the  matter,  again, 
about,  to  the  same  point  we  were  at  before.    Wherefore 
the  shelter  of  the  body  being  thus  quite  again  forsaken, 
this  poor  expulsed  crew  of  dislodging  atoms  are  exposed 
to  fight  in  the  open  air,  for  their  rationality,  against  all  that 
was  said  before. 

But  if  this  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  the  body  be  not 
merely  pretended  to,  but  really  and  plainly  trusted  in,  and 
stuck  to,  then  are  we  sincerely  and  honestly  to  consider 
what  a  body  so  variously  organized  can  do,  to  make  sach 
a  party  of  atoms  (that  of  themselves  are  not  so,  singly,  nor 
together)  become  rational.  And  surely,  if  the  cause  were 
not  saved  before,  it  is  now  deplorate,  and  lost  without 
remedy.  For  what  do  th^  fina  here  that  can  thus,  be- 
vonA  all  expectation,  improve  them  to  so  high  an  excel- 
lencyl  Is  it  flesh,  or  blood,  or  bones,  that  puts  this  stamp 
upon  them?  Think,  what  is  the  substance  of  the  nobler 
parts,  the  liver,  or  heart,  or  brain,  that  they  should  tnro 
these,  before,  irrational  atoms,  when  they  fall  into  them, 
into  rational,  any  more  than  if  they  were  well  soaked  in  a 
quagmire,  or  did  insinuate  themselves  into  a  piece  ol 
soft  dough  1  But  here  they  meet  with  a  benign  and  kindly 
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Iteat  and  warmth,  which  comfbrtably  fosters  and  cherishes 
them,  till  at  length  it  hath  hatched  them  into  rational. 
But  methinks  they  should  be  warm  enough  of  themselves, 
since  they  are  supposed  so  much  to  resemble  fire.    And, 
liowever,  wherem  do  we  find  a  flame  of  fire  more  rational, 
than  a  piece  of  ice  1  Yea,  but  here  they  find  a  due  temper 
of  moisture  as  well  as  heaL    And  that  surely  doth  not 
signify  much;  for  if  the  common  maxim  be  true,  that  the 
dry  soul  is  the  wisest,  they  might  have  been  much  wiser, 
if  they  had  kept  themselves  out  of  the  body.    And  since 
it  is  necessary  the  soul  should  consist  of  that  peculiar  sort 
of  atoms  before  described;  and  the  organical  body  {which 
must  be  said  for  distinction  sake,  the  soul  being  all  this 
while  supposed  a  body  also)  consists  of  atoms  too,  that  are 
of  a  much  coarser  allov,  methinks  a  mixture  should  -not 
be  necessary,  but  a  hinderance,  and  great  debasement,  ca- 
ther,  to  this  rational  composition.    Besides,  that  it  cannot 
be  understood,  if  it  were  necessary  these  atoms  ^onld 
receive  any  tincture  from  the  body,  m  order  to  their  being 
rational,  what  they  eaa  receive,  or  how  they  can  receive 
waj  thing.    They  nave  not  pores  that  can  admit  an  adven- 
titious moisture,  though  it  were  of  thedivinest  nectar,  and 
the  body  could  never  so  plentifully  famish  them  with  it. 
^Wherem  then  lies  the  great  advanta^  these  atoms  have  by 
being  in  the  body,  to  their  commencmg  rational  1  If  there 
be  such  advantage,  why  can  it  not  be  understood  1  Why 
is  it  not  assigned?  Wnv  should  we  further  spend  our 
gnessesr  what  may  possibly  be  said?  B«it  yet,  may  not 
much  be  attributed  to  the  convenient  ana  well-fenced 
cavity  of  the  brain's  receptacle,  or  the  more  secret  cham- 
bers within  that,  where  the  studious  atoms  may  be  very 
private  and  free  from  disturbance  t  Yet  sure  it  is  hard  to 
say,  why  they  that  are  wont  to  do  it  Atre^  might  not  as  well 
philosophize  in  some  well-chosen  cavern,  or  holeof  a  rock j 
nor  were  it  impossible  to  provide  them  tkerCy  with  as  soft 
a  bed.    And  yet  would  it  not  be  some  relief  to  speak  of 
the  fine  slender  pipes,  winding  to  and  fro,  wherem  they 
may  be  conveyea  so  conveniently  from  place  to  place,  that 
if  tney  do  not  fall  into  a  reasoning  humour  in  one  place, 
they  may  in  another  1  Why,  what  can  this  do  3  It  seems 
somewhat  like  Balaam's  project,  to  get  into  a  vein  of  in- 
cantation, by  changing  stations.    Awi  transplace  them  as 
you  will,  it  requires  more  magic  than  ever  he  was  master 
of,  to  make  those  innocent,  harmless  things,  masters  of 
reason. 

For  do  but  consider,  what  if  yon  had  a  large  phial  capar 
ble  of  as  great  a  quantity  as  you  can  think  needful,  of  verv 
fine  particles,  and  replenished  with  them,  closely  stopped, 
and  well  luteid ;  suppose  these  as  pure  and  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose as  you  can  imagine,  only  not  yet  rationale,  will  tneir 
faring  to  and  fro,  through  very  close  and  stanch  tubes,  from 
one  such  receptacle  to  another,  make  them  at  last  become 
so  1  It  seems  then,  do  what  you  will  with  them,  toss  and 
tumble  them  hither  and  thither,  rack  them  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  try  what. methods  you  can  deWse  of  sublimation  or 
improvement,  every  thing  looks  like  a  vain  and  hopeless 
essay.  For  indeed,  do  what  you  please  or  can  think  of, 
they  are  such  immutable  entities,  veu  can  never  make 
them  less,  or  finer,  than  they  originally  were :  and  rational 
they  were  not,  before  their  meeting  in  the  body ;  wherefore 
it  were  a  strange  wonder,  if  that  should  so  far  alter  thecase 
with  them,  that  they  should  become  rational  by  it. 

XIII.  And  now  I  must,  upon  the  whole,  profess  not  ta^r 
be  well  pleased  with  the  strain  of  this  discourse ;  not  p^^ ; 
I  think  It  unsuitable  to  its  subject,  (for  I  see  not  ho^^^  ^ 
fitly  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  serious  way,)  Ijf^ J-asi  I 
dislike  the  subject.    And  were  it  n«t  that  it  is>^  obvious, 
how  prone  the  minds  of  some  are  to  run  thiicaselyes  into 
any  the  grossest  absurdities  rather  than^°^*^  f*^®  P}?"^ 
and  easy  sentiments  of  religion ;  it  we^  miserable  trifling 
to  talk  at  this  rate,  and  a  loss  of  tji«*e  not  to  be  endured. 
Bat  when  an  unaccountable  ave^wn  to  tiie  ackaowledg- 
f&ent  and  adoration  of  the  evevMessed  Deity,  hurnesaway 
men,  ^ffri^h*^  and  offended  ^  ^^e  lustre  of  his  so  mani- 
fest appearanees,  to  tak^  a  bad,  but  the  only  shelter  the 
case  can  admit,  tinder  the  wings  of  any  the  most  silly,  ^ 
fooUah  figment :  th^<M?h  the  ill  ten^r  and  dangerous  slate' 
of  the  persons  .is  «  be  thought  on  with  much  pity,  yet  the 
things  which  Aej  peetend  SeiAg  in  themseUres  ridiculous, 
if  we  will  fotertaJM.  them  uUo  our  thoughts  at  all,  cannot 


fitly  be  entertained  but  with  derision.  Nor  doth  it  more 
unbecom%  a  serious  person  to  laugh  at  what  is  ridiculous, 
than  gravely  to  weigh  and  ponder  what  is  weighty  and 
considerable ;  provided  he  do  not  seek  occasion  of  that 
former  sort,  on  purpose  to  gratify  a  vain  humour ;  but  only 
allow  himself  to  oiscourse  suitably  to  them,  when  they 
occur.  And  their  dotage  who  would  fain  serve  themselves 
of  so  wildly  extravagant  and  impossible  suppositions,  for 
the  fostering  their  -horrid  misbelief^  that  they  have  no  God 
to  worship,  would  certainly  justify  as  sharp  ironies^  as  the 
prophet  Elijah  bestows  upon  them  who  worshipped  Baal, 
mstead  of  the  true  Grod. 

XIV.  Nor  isany  thing  here  said  intended  as  a  reflection 
on  such  as,  being  unfurnished  with  a  notion  of  created, 
intelligent  spirits,  that  might  distincfuish  their  substance 
from  the  most  subt)le  matter,  have  therefone  thougiit  thu 
their  mind  or  thinking  power  might  have  some  such  m^ 
siralumy  unto  which  it'is  superadded,  or  iny>Fessed  thereon 
by  a  divine  hand:  in  the  meantime  not  doubting  their 
immortality,  muoh  less  the  vcxistence  of  a  Deity,  the 
Author  and  former  of  them,  and  all  things.  For  they  are 
no  way  guilty  of  that  blasphemous  nonsense,  to  make 
them  consist  of  necessary,  self-subsistent  matter,  every 
minute  particle  whereof  is  judged  eternal  and  immutable, 
and  in  themselves,  for  aught  we  can  find  asserted,  destitute 
of  reason ;  and  which  yet  acquire  it  by  no  ate  knows  what 
coalition,  without  the  help  of  a  wise  'efficient,  tint  shall 
direct  and  order  it  to  so  tmimaginahle  an  improvement 
These  persons  do  only  think  more  refined  matter  capable 
of  that  impression  and  stamp ;  or  of  having  such  a  power 
put  into  it,  by  the  Creator's  ul-disnosing  hand.  Wherein, 
to  do  them  right,  though  they  -should  impose  somewhat 
hardly  upon  themselves,  if  th^'will.make  this  estimate  of 
the  natural  -capcK^ity  of  matter;  or  if  they  think  the  acts 
and  power  of  reason  in  man,  altogether  unnatural  to  him^ 
yet  tney  do,  in  efiect,  the  more  befriend  the  cause  we  are 
pleading  for ;  (as  much  as  it  can  be  befriended  by  a  mis- 
apprehension;  which  yet  is  a  thing  of  that  untowaixi 
genius,  and  doth  so  ill  consort  with  truth,  that  it  is  never 
admitted  as  afriendj  in  any  one  regject,  but  it  repays  it 
withamischievoas  revenge,  in  someother;  as might  many 
wa3rs  be  shown  in  this  instance,  if  it  were  withinlthe  com- 
pass of  our  j>resent  .design ;)  it  being  evident,  that  if  any 
portion  of  matter  shall  indeed  be  certainly  found  the  actual 
subject  of  such  powers,  and  to  have  such  pperations  be- 
longing to  it,  there  is  the  plainer  and  more  undeniable 
necessity  and  demonstration  of  his  power  and  wisdom, 
who  can  make  any  thing  of  any  thing :  of  stones  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham  1  and  who  shall  then  have  done  that 
which  is  so  altogether  impossible,  'except  him  to  whom 
all  things  are  possible?  There  is  the  more  manifest  need 
of  his  hand  to  heighten  dull  nMittez,  to  a  qualifiedness  for 
performances  so  much  ab<^^e  its  nature^  to  make  the 
loose  and  independent  pff^  of  so  fluid  matter  C(^Mreand 
hold  together ;  that,  it  it  were  once  made  capable  4»f 
knowledge,  and  t^^  actual  subject  of  it,  ^whatsoever 
notions  were  Jjti^ressed  (hereon,  might  not  be,  in  a  xno- 
mefit,  coafop^ucd  and  lost :  as  indeed  they  could  <not  •but 
be,  if  the  particles  of  matter  were  the  immediate  seat<of 
reason)  ^^^  so  steady  a  hand  did  not  hold  them,  in  a 
sett)^  composuze,  that  they  be  not  disordered,  and  men 
)>d^e,  thence,  the  necessity  of  beginning  afresh,  to  know 
any  thing,  every  hour  of  the  day.  Though  yet  it  seems  a 
great  deal  more  reasonable  te  siippose  the  souls  of  men  to 
be  of  a  substance  in  itself  more  -consistent,  and  mose 
agreeable  to  ^ur  experience ;  who  find  a  continual  ebbii^ 
and  flowing  of  spirits,  without  being  sensible  of  any  so 
notable  and  widaen  changes  in  our  knowledge,  as  we 
could  not  iaut,  therei:q)on,  observe  in  ourselves ;  if  they, 
or  any  as  fluid  finer  matter,  were  the  immediate  subjects 
of  it.  It  is  therefore  however  sufficiently  evident,  and  out 
of  question,  that  the  human  soul  (be  its  own  substance 
what  it  will)  must  have  an  efficient  diverse  from  matter; 
which  it  was  our  present  intendment  to  evince.  And  so 
our  way  is  clear  to  proceed  to, 

XV.  The  second  inquiry,  whether  it  be  not  also  mani- 
fest, from  the  powers  and  operations  which  belong  to  it  w 
it  18  reasimable,  that  it  must  have  had  an  intelligent  et- 
ficient  1  That  is,  since  we  find,  and  are  assured,  <"*^JJf  "f 
is  a  sort  of  beiAg  in  the  world  (yea  somewhat  of  ourseive^ 
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and  that  hath  best  right,  of  any  thing  else  aboat  ns,  to  be 
called  ourselves)  that  can  think,  understand,  deliberate, 
argue,  &c.  and  which  we  can  most  certainly  assure  our- 
selves (whether  it  were  pre-existait  in  any  former  state,  or 
no)  is  not  an  independent  or  uncaused  being,  and  hath  there- 
fore been  the  efiect  of  some  cause ;  whether  it  be  not  ap- 
parently the  efiect  of  a  wise  cause  1 

And  this,  upon  supposition  of  what  hath  been  before 
proved,  seems  not  lisu>le  to  an^  the  least  rational  doubt. 
For  it  is  alreadv  apparent,  that  it  is  not  itself  matter ;  and 
if  it  were,  it  is  however  the  more  apparent,  that  its  cause 
is  not  matter;  inasmuch,  as  if  it  oe  itself  matter,  its 
powers  and  operations  are  so  much  above  the  natural 
capacity  of  matter,  as  that  it  must  have  had  a  cause,  so 
much  more  noble  and  of  a  more  perfect  nature  than  that, 
as  to  be  able  to  raise  and  improve  it,  beyond  the  natural 
capacity  of  matter :  which  it  was  impossible  for  that,  itself, 
to  do.  Whence  it  is  plain,  it  must  nave  a  cause  diverse 
from  matter. 

Wherefore  this  its  immaterial  cause  must  either  be  wise 
and  intelligent,  or  not  so.  But  is  it  possible  any  man 
should  ever  be  guilty  of  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  ac- 
knowledge  some  certain  immaterial  agent,  destitute  of 
wisdom,  the  only  cause  and  fountain  of  all  that  wisdom, 
that  iSj  or  hath  ever  been,  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  mankind 
hath  been  caused  without  a  catise.  For  it  is  the  same 
thing,  after  we  have  acknowledged  any  thing  to  be  caused, 
to  say  it  was  caused  bv  no  cause,  as  to  say  it  was  caused 
by  such  a  cause  as  hath  nothing  of  that  in  it,  whereof  we 
find  somewhat  to  be  in  the  efiect.  Nor  can  it  avail  any 
thing,  to  speak  of  the  disproportion  or  superior  excellency 
in  some  efiects  to  their  second,  or  to  tneir  only  partial 
causes.  As  that  there  are  sometimes  learned  children  of 
unlearned  parents.  For  who  did  ever  in  that  case  say  the 
parents  were  the  productive  causes  of  that  learning  1  or 
of  them,  as  they  were  learned?  Sure  that  learning  comes 
from  some  other  cause.  But  shall  it  then  be  said,  the 
souls  of  men  have  received  their  being  from  some  such 
immaterial  agent  destitute  of  wisdom;  and  afterward,  their 
wisdom  and  intellectual  ability  came  some  other  way ;  by 
their  own  observation,  or  by  institution  and  precept,  from 
others  1  Whence  then  came  their  capacity  ofobserving,  or 
of  receiving  such  instruction  1  Can  any  thing  naturally  des- 
titute even  of  seminal  reason,  (as  we  may  call  it,)  or  of 
any  aptitude  or  capacity  tending  thereto,  ever  be  able  to 
make  observations,  or  receive  instructions,  whereby  at 
length  it  may  become  rational  1  And  is  not  that  capacity 
of  the  soul  of  man  a  real  something  1  Or  is  there  no  difi*er- 
ence  between  being  capable  of  reason  and  incapable? 
What,  then,  did  this  rem  something  proceed  from  nothing? 
Or  was  the  soul  itself  caused,  and  this  its  capacity  un- 
caused ?  Or  was  its  cause,  ««ily,  capable  of  intellectual 
perfection,  but  not  actually  furnUhed  therewith  ?  But  if  it 
were  only  capable,  surely  its  ad  vintages  for  the  actual 
attainment  thereof  have  been  much  greater  than  ours. 
Whence  it  were  strange  if  that  capacity  should  never  have 
come  into  act.  And  more  strange,  that  we  «bould  know, 
or  have  any  ground  to  pretend,  that  it  hath  nou  But  that 
there  was  an  actual  exercise  of  wisdom  in  the  prtriuction 
of  the  reasonable  soul  is  most  evident.  For  is  it  a  i^ces- 
sary  being  ?  That  we  have  proved  it  is  not.  It  is  theretu^ 
a  contingent,  and  its  being  depended  on  a  fVee  cause,  into 
whose  pleasure,  only,  it  was  resolvable,  that  it  should  be 
or  not  be ;  and  which  therefore  had  a  dominion  over  its 
own  acts.  If  this  bespeak  not  an  intelligent  agent,  what 
doth? 

And  though  this  might  also  be  said  concerning  every 
thing  else  which  is  not  necessarily,  and  so  mi^ht  yield  a 
more  general  argument  to  evince  a  free  designmg  cause ; 
yet  it  concludes  with  greater  evidence  concerning  the  rea- 
sonable soul,  whose  powers  and  operations  it  is  so  mani- 
festly impossible  should  have  proceeded  from  matter.  And 
therefore  even  that  vain  and  refuted  pretence  itself,  that 
other  things  might,  by  the  necessary  laws  of  its  motion, 
become  what  they  are,  can  have  less  place  here.  Whence 
it  is  more  apparent  that  the  reasonable  soul  must  have  had 
a  free  and  mtelligent  cause,  that  used  liberty  and  counsel, 
in  determining  that  it  should  be,  and  especially  that  it 
■hould  be  such  a  sort  of  thing  as  we  find  it  is.    For  when 


we  see  how  aptly  its  powers  and  iiicalUes  serve  for  their 
proper  and  peculiar  operations^  "who  that  is  not  beside 
hinoself  can  tnink  that  such  a  thmgr  -was  made  by  one  tint 
knew  not  what  he  was  doing  ?  or  that  such  powers  were 
not  given  on  purpose  for  such  operations  ?  And  what  is 
the  capacity,  but  a  power  that  should  sometime  be  reduced 
into  act,  and  arrive  to  the  exercise  of  reason  itself? 

Now  was  it  possible  any  thing  shotdd  give  that  power 
that  had  it  not  any  way  ?  That  is,  in  the  same  kind,  or  in 
some  more  excellent  and  noble  kind?  For  weccnteDd 
not  that  this  Agent  whereof  we  speak  is  in  the  strict  and  pr»> 
per  sense  rational,  taking  that  term  to  import  an  ability  or 
faculty  of  inferring  what  is  less  kno^irn  from  what  is  mora 
For  we  suppose  all  things  equally  known  to  him,  (which, 
so  far  as  is  requisite  to  our  present  design,  that  isL  the  rqire- 
senting  him  the  proper  object  of  religion,  or  of  that  hoooar 
which  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  him  imports,  we  may 
in  due  time  come  more  expressly  to  assert,)  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  with  us  the  end  of  reasoning,  is  in  km 
in  its  highest  perfection,  without  being  at  all  beholden  to 
that  tneansf  that  all  the  connexion  of  things  with  one  so- 
other lie  open  to  one  comprehensive  vieve,  and  are  known 
to  be  connected,  but  not  because  they  are  so.     "We  say,  is 
it  conceivable  that  man's  knowing  power  shonld  proceed 
from  a  cause  that  hath  it  not,  in  Uie  same,  or  this  more 
perfect  kind  ?  And  may  use  those  words  to  this  purpose, 
not  for  their  authority,  (which  we  expect  not  should  be 
here  significant,)  but  tne  convincing  evidence  thej  cany 
with  them,  "  He  that  teachelh  man  knowledge,  shall  not 
he  know  ?  "    That  we  may  drive  this  matter  to  an  ^sue,  it 
is  evident  the  soul  of  man  is  not  a  necessary,  self-originate 
thing ;  and  had  therefore  some  cause.    'We  find  it  to  hare 
knowledge,  or  the  poorer  of  knowing,  belonging  to  it 
Therefore  we  say,  So  had  its  cause.    We  rely  not  hen 
upon  the  credit  of  vulgar  maxims,  Twhereof  divers  mi^t 
be  mentioned,)  but  the  reason  of  tnem,  or  of  the  thmg 
itself  we  allege.    And  do  now  speak  of  the  whole,  entire 
cause  of  this  being,  the  human  soul,  or  of  whatsoever  is 
casual  of  it ;  or  oi  any  perfection  naturally  appertaining  to 
it.    It  is  of  an  intelligent  nature.    Did  tlus  intelligent  na- 
ture proceed  from  an  unintelligent,  as  the  whole  and  only 
cause  of  it  ?    That  were  to  speak  against  our  own  eyes, 
and  most  natural,  common  sentiments ;  and  were  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  something  came  of  nothing.    For  it  ia 
all  one  to  say  so,  and  to  say  that  any  thing  communicated 
what  it  had  not  to  communicate.    Or  (which  is  alike  madly 
absurd)  to  say  that  the  same  thing  was  such,  and  not  saeht 
intelligent,  and  not  intelligent,  able  to  cmnmunicate  an 
intelligent  nature,  (for  sure  what  it  doth  it  is  able  to  do,) 
and  not  able,  (for  it  is  not  able  to  communicate  what  it 
hath  not,)  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  hardly  here  worth  the  while  to  spend  time  in  ooon- 
termining  that  contemptible  refuge,  (which  is  as  incapable 
of  ofiending  us,  as  of  being  defended,)  that  human  soids 
may  perhaps  only  have  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  generation  from  one  another.  For  that  none  have  ever 
said  any  thing  to  that  purpose  deserving  a  confatation,  ex- 
cept that  some  sober  and  pious  persons,  for  the  avoiding 
of  some  other  difiiculties,  have  thought  it  more  safe  to  as- 
sert the  traduction  of  human  souls,  who  yet  were  far  enough 
fVom  imagining  that  they  could  be  total,  or  first  causes  to 
one  another :  and  doubted  not,  but  they  had  the  constant 
necessary  assistance  of  that  same  Being  we  are  pleading 
'^,  acting  in  his  own  sphere,  as  the  first  cause  in  ail  mfhj 
as  ^'»n  as  any  other j  productions.  Wherein  they  nothing 
oppose « he  main  design  of  this  discourse ;  and  therefore  it 
*8  £®*  V^  ^'r  way,  to  offer  at  any  oppositi<m  unto  them. 

But  if  ai^  ^aye  a  mind  to  indulge  themselves  the  liberty 
of  so  much  aoynee,  as  to  say  the  souls  of  men  were  firrt 
and  only  causes  fcone  another;  either  they  must  suppose 
them  to  be  wwteruU  ^.eings;  and  then  we  refer  them  to 
what  hath  been  alreaoj  said,  showing  that  their  powers 
and  operations  cannot  beu^g  to  matter,  nor  arise  from  it; 
or  tmmaierialj  and  then  they  <*annot  produce  one  another 
in  the  way  of  generation.  Poi  #>f  what  pre-existent  snb- 
stance  are  they  made?  Theirs  -vho  beget  them?  Of 
that  they  can  part  with  nothing ;  sep«rability,  at  least,  of 
parts  being  a  most  confessed  property  orniatter.  Or  some 
other  ?  Where  will  they  find  that  other  spiiitual  substance, 
that  belonged  not  inseparably  to  some  individual  being 
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l>eloTe  t  And  besides,  if  it  were  pre-existent,  as  it  must  i 
t>e  ir  a  soul  be  generated  ont  of  it,  then  tbey  were  not  the  I 
first  and  only  causes  of  this  production.  And  in  another 
ivajr  than  that  of  generation,  now  will  any  form  the  notion 
<>r  making  a  soiul  Let  experience  and  the  making  of 
trial  convince  the  speculators.  By  what  power,  or  by 
^vb&t  art,  will  they  make  a  reasonuile  soul  spring  up  out 
of  nothing  1 

It  might  be  hoped  that  thus,  without  disputing  the  poA- 
sibility  of  an  eternal,  successive  production  of  souls,  this 
shift  may  appear  vain.    But  if  anv  will  persist,  and  say^ 
that  how,  or  in  what  way  soever  they  are  produced,  it  is 
strange  if  they  need  any  nobler  cause  than  themselves; 
for  may  not  any  living  thing  well  enough  be  thought  ca- 
pable of  producing  another  of  the  same  kind,  of  no  more 
than  equal  perfection  with  itself?    To  this  we  sav,  besides 
that  no  one  living  thing  is  the  only  cause  of  another  such, 
vet  a  that  were  fluimitted  possible,  what  will  it  avail  1  For 
hath  everv  soul  that  hath  ever  existed,  or  been  in  being, 
been  produced,  in  this  way,  by  another  1    This  it  were 
ridiculous  to  say,  for  if  every  one  were  so  produced,  there 
v^as  then  some  one^  before  every  one  ;  inasmuch  as  that 
which  produces,  must  surely  have  be^  before  that  which 
is  produced  bv  it    But  how  can  every  one  have  one  before 
it  f     A  manifest  contradiction  in  the  very  terms !    For 
then  there  will  be  one  without  the  compass  of  every  one. 
And  how  is  it  then  said  to  be  every  onel    There  is  then 
it  seems  one  besides,  or  more  than  all.    And  so  all  is  not 
all.     And  if  this  be  thought  a  sophism,  let  the  matter  be 
soberly,  considered  thus :  The  soul  of  man  is  either  a  thing 
of  that  nature  uiiiversallv  (and  consequently  every  indi- 
vidaal  soul)  as  that  it  dotn  exist  of  itself,  necessarily  and 
independently,  or  not.    If  it  be,  then  we  have,  however,  a 
wise  intelligent  being  necessarily  existing,  the  thing  we 
have  been  proving  all  this  while.    Yet  this  concession  we 
will  not  accept,  for  though  it  is  most  certain  there  is  such 
a  being,  we  have  also  proved  the  human  soul  is  not  it. 
"Whence  it  is  evi4entlv  a  dependent  being,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, that  could  never  have  been  of  itself,  and  consequently 
tiot  at  all,  had  it  not  been  put  into  being  by  somewhat  else. 
And  being  so  in  its  own  nature,  it  must  be  thus  with  every 
one  that  partakes  of  this  nature.    And  consequently  it 
must  be  somewhat  of  another  nature  that  did  put  the  souls 
of  men  into  being.    Otherwise,  the  whole  stock  and  line- 
age of  human  souls  is  said  to  have  been  dependent  on  a 
productive  cause,  and  yet  had  nothing  whereon  to  depend : 
and  so  is  both  caused  by  another,  and  not  caused.    And 
therefore  since  it  is  hereby  evident  it  was  somewhat  else, 
and  of  another  nature,  than  a  human  soul,  by  which  all 
human  souls  were  produced  into  being:  we  again  say, 
that  distinct  being  either  was  a  dependent,  caused  being, 
or  not.    If  not,  it  being  proved  that  the  soul  of  man  can- 
not but  have  had  an  intelligent  or  wise  cause,  we  have 
now  what  we  seek — an  independent,  necessary,  intelligent 
being,  if  it  do  depend,  or  any  will  b^  so  idle  to  say  so ; 
that,  however,  will  infallibly  and  very  speedily  lead  us  to 
the  same  mark.    For  though  some  have  been  pleased  to 
dream  of  an  infinite  succession  of  individuals  of  tnis  or  that 
kind,  I  suppose  we  have  no  dream  as  yet,  ready  formed, 
to  come  under  confutation,  of  infinite  kinds  or  orders  of 
beings,  gradually  superior,  one  above  another;  the  inferior 
still  depending  on  the  superior,  and  all  upon  nothing.  And 
therefore,  I  conceive,  we  may  fairly  take  leave  of  this  ar- 
gument from  the  human  soul,  as  having  gained  from  it 
snfl&cient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  necessarjr  being, 
that  is  intelligent,  and  designedly  active,  or  guided  by 
wisdom  and  counsel,  in  what  it  doth. 

We  migU  also,  if  it  were  needful,  further  argue  the  same 
thing  from  a  power  or  ability  manifestly  superior  to,  and 
that  exceeds  the  utmost  perfection  of,  human  nature,  viz. 
that  of  prophecv,  or  the  prediction  of  future  continffen- 
cies ;  yea,  and  from  another  (hat  exceeds  the  whole  sphere 
of  all  created  nature,  and  which  crosses  and  countermands 
the  known  and  suited  laws  thereof,  viz.  that  of  working 
miracles ;  both  of  them  exercised  with  manifest  design ; 
as  mi^ht  evidently  be  made  appear,  by  manifold  instances, 
to  as  many  as  can  believe  any  thing  to  be  true,  more  than 
what  they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes ;  and  that  do 
not  take  present  sense,  yea,  and  their  own  only,  to  be  the 
alone  measure  of  all  reality.    But  it  is  not  necessary  we 


insist  upon  every  thing  that  may  be  said,  so  that  enough 
be  said  to  serve  our  present  purpose. 

XVI.  And  that  our  purpose  may  yet  be  more  fully 
served,  and  such  a  being  evidencea  to  exist  as  we  may 
with  satisfaction  e.steem  to  merit  a  tem/pU  with  us,  and  the 
religion  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  add  somewhat  con- 
cerning, 

9.  The  divine  goodness;  for  unto  that  eternal  Being, 
whose  existence  we  have  hitherto  asserted,  goodness  also 
cannot  but  appertain ;  together  with  those  his  other  attri- 
butes we  have  spoken  of. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  be  curious  about  the  usual 
scholastical  notions  of  eroodness,  or  what  it  imports,  as  it 
is  wont  to  be  attributed  to  being  in  the  general,  what,  as 
it  belongs  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  intellectual  beings,  or 
what  niore  special  import  it  may  have,  in  reference  to  this. 
That  which  we  at  present  chieny  intend  by  it,  is  a  propen- 
sion  to  do  good  with  delight ;  or  most  freely,  without  or  her 
inducement  than  the  acrreeableness  of  it  to  his  nature  who 
doth  it;  and  a  certain  delectation  and  complacency,  which, 
hence,  is  taken  in  so  doing.  The  name  of  gpodne^  (though 
thus  it  more  peculiarly  signifies  the  particular  virtue  of 
liberality)  is  of  a  significancy  large  enough,  even  in  the 
moral  acceptation,  to  comprehend  all  other  perfections  or 
virtues,  that  belong  to,  or  may  any  way  commend,  the 
will  of  a  free  agent  These  therefore  we  exclude  not ;  and 
particularly  whatsoever  is  wont  to  be  signified,  as  attri- 
DUtable  unto  God,  by  the  names  of  holiness,  as  »  steady 
inclination  unto  what  is  intellectually  pure  and  comely, 
with  an  aversion  to  the  contrary;  justice,  as  that  si|;nifies 
an  inclination  to  deal  equally,  which  is  included  in  the 
former,  yet  as  more  expressly^  denoting  what  is  more  proper 
to  a  governor  over  others,  viz.  a  resolution  not  to  let  the 
transgressions  of  laws,  made  for  the  preservation  of  com- 
mon order,  pass  without  due  animadversion  and  punish- 
ment :  truih,  whose  signification  also  may  be  wholly  con- 
tained under  those  former  more  general  terms,  but  more 
directly  contains  sincerity,  unaptness  to  deceive,  and  con- 
stancy to  one's  word:  for  these  may  properly  be  styled 
^ood  things  in  a  moral  sense ;  as  maujr  other  things  might, 
m  another  notion  of  goodness,  which  it  belongs  not  to  our 
present  design  to  make  mention  of  But  these  are  men- 
tioned as  more  directly  tending  to  r^resent  to  us  an  amia- 
ble object  of  religion ;  and  are  referred  hither,  as  they 
fitly  enough  may,  out  of  an  unwillingness  to  multiply,  with- 
out nece&<«ity,  particular  heads  or  subjects  of  discourse. 

In  the  meantime,  as  was  said,  what  we  principallv  in- 
tend, is.  That  the  Being  whose  existence  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  evince,  is  good,  as  that  imports  a  ready 
inclination  of  wiU  to  communicate  unto  others  what  may 
be  good  to  them ;  creating,  first,  its  own  object,  and  then 
issuing  forth  to  it,  in  acts  of  fVee  beneficence,  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  every  thing  created  by  it  Which,  though 
it  be  the  primary  or  first  thing  carried  in  the  notion  of 
this  goodness,  ^et  because  that  inclination  is  not  otherwise 
good  than  as  it  consists  with  holiness,  justice,  and  truth, 
these  therefore  may  be  esteemed,  secondarily  at  least,  to 
belong  to  It,  as  inseparable  Qualifications  thereof. 

Wherefore  it  is  not  a  merely  natural  and  necessary  ema^ 
nation  we  here  intend,  that  prevents  any  act  or  exercise  of 
counsel  or  design ;  which  would  no  way  consist  with  the 
liberty  of  the  divine  will,  and  would  make  the  Deity  as 
well  a  necessary  Agent,  as  a  necessary  Being;  yea,  and 
would  'therefore  make  all  the  creatures  merely  natural 
and  necessary  emanations,  and  so  destroy  the  distinction 
of  necessary  and  contingent  beings :  and,  by  consequence, 
bid  fair  to  the  making  all  things  God.  It  would  infer  not 
only  the  eternity  of  the  world,  but  would  seem  to  infer 
either  the  absolute  infinity  of  it,  or  the  perfection  of  it,  and 
of  every  creature  in  it,  to  that  degree,  as  that  nothing  could  . 
be  more  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  than  it  is ;  or  would  infer 
the  finiteness  of  the  divine  Being.  For  it  would  make 
what  he  hath  done  the  adequate  measure  of  what  he  can 
do,  and  would  make  all  his  adnunistrations  necessary,  yea, 
and  all  the  actions  of  men,  and  consequently  take  away 
all  law  and  government  out  of  the  world,  and  all  measures 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  make  all  punitive  justice,  barbar- 
ous cruelly :  and  conse<}uentl}r,  give  us  a  notioa  of  good- 
ness, at  length,  plainly  inconsistent  with  itself.        -_^^^ 

A  U  this  is  provided  against,  by  our  having  ft»*  B««ned 
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the  wistUm  of  that  Being,  wheretinto  we  also  aftribate 
goodness  :  which  guides  ail  the  issues  of  it,  according  to 
those  measures  or  rules  which  the  essential  rectitude  of 
the  divine  will  gives,  or  rather  is,  unto  it :  whereby  also  a 
foundation  is  laid  of  answering  such  cavils  against  the 
divine  goodness^  as  they  are  apt  to  raise  to  themselves, 
who  are  wont  to  magnify  this  attribute  to  the  suppression 
of  others ;  which  is,  indeed,  in  the  end,  to  magnify  it  to 
nothing.  And  such  goodness  needs  no  other  demonstra- 
tion, than  the  visible  instances  and  effects  we  have  of  it 
in  the  creation  and  conservation  of  this  world;  and  parti- 
cularly, in  his  large,  munificent  bounty  and  kindness  to- 
wards man,  whereof  his  designing  him  for  his  temple  and 
residence,  will  be  a  full  and  manifest  proof. 

And  of  all  this,  his  own  self-sufficient  fulness  leaves  it 
impossible  to  us  to  imagine  another  reason,  than  the  de- 
light he  takes  in  dispensing  his  dwn  free  and  large  com- 
munications. Besides,  that  when  we  see  some  seniblances 
and  imitations  of  this  goodness  in  the  natures  of  some  men, 
which  we  are  sure  are  not  nothing,  they  must  needs  pro- 
ceed from  something,  and  have  some  fountain  and  original, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  common  Cause  and  Au- 
thor of  all  things.  In  whom,  therefore,  this  goodness  doth 
firstly  and  most  perfectly  reside. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GenenOy  all  mvoMdile  poftetioQ  UMited  oTtlu  Banff ;  where,  F/r«r,  A  be- 
ioff  atwohitabr  perfect  m  endeavoured  to  be  evinced  fifom  Uie  (alreedy  proved) 
nooeanry  beuif  ;  in^ieh  m  ehown  to  import,  in  the  cenend,  the  utoioet  fid- 
nels  ofbeinff.  Also  diven  thingi  in  paiticttiv  that  tend  to  evince  that  cene- 
raL  Aetfaatitiialtheren¥iteitdietanoefroinnobeii)ff.  Moat  purely  actual 
BCoet  abstracted  beinff.  The  pmduclivo  and  coneerving  cauau  of  ail  thinffi 
else.  Undnninithablo.  IncapaMe  of  addition.  Beeondly^  Hence  is  more 
espranly  deduced,  tlie  infiniteoess  of  this  being.  An  inquiry  whether  it  be 
possflile  the  creature  can  be  actually  infinite?  Diflkolties  conconiinf  the 
abeohite  fUnees  and  infinitcnees  of  God  considered.  S.  The  ooUness  or  this 
being.    Tin  Trinitir  not  thereby  excluded. 

I.  Some  account  has  been  thus  far  given  of  that  Beings 
whereunto  we  have  been  designing  to  assert  the  honour  of 
a  UmpU,  Each  of  the  particulars  having  been  severally 
insisted  on,  that  concur  to  make  up  that  notion  of  this 
being,  which  was  at  first  laid  down.  And  more  largely, 
what  hath  been  more  opposed,  by  persons  of  an  atheistical 
or  irreligious  temper,  out  because,  in  that  fore-mentioned 
account  of  Gk)d,  there  was  added  to  the  particulars  there 
enumerated,  (out  of  a  just  consciousness  of  human  inabili- 
ty to  comprehend  every  thing  that  may  possibly  belong  to 
him,)  this  general  supplement,  "  That  all  other  supposa- 
ble  excellences  whatsoever,  do  in  the  highest  perfection 
twpertain  also  originally  unto  this  Being,"  it  is  requisite 
that  somewhat  be  said  concerning  this  addition.  Ei^pe- 
cially  in  as  much  as  it  comprehends  in  it,  or  may  inter, 
some  things  (not  yet  expressly  mentioned)  which  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  the  evincing  the  reasonableness  of 
religion,  or  our  self-dedication  as  a  temple  to  him. 

For  instance,  it  may  possibly  be  alleged,  that  if  it  were 
admitted  there  is  somewhat  that  is  eternal,  imeaused,  in- 
dependent, necessarily  existent,  that  is  self-active,  living, 
powerful,  wise,  and  good ;  yet  all  this  will  not  infer  upon 
OS  a  universal  obligation  to  religion,  unless  it  can  also  be 
evinced,  1.  That  this  Being  is  every  way  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply and  satisfy  all  our  real  wants  and  iust  desires.  And, 
8.  That  this  Beiifg  is  but  <m«,  and  so  that  all  be  at  a  cer- 
tainty where  their  religion  ought  to  terminate ;  and  that 
the  worship  of  every  temple  must  concentre  sind  meet  in 
the  same  object.  Now  the  eviction  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
Being  would  include  each  of  these ;  and  answer  both  the 

{lurposes  which  may  seem  hitherto  not  so  fully  satisfied, 
t  is  therefore  requisite  that  we  endeavour, 

First,  To  show  that  the  Being  hitherto  described  is  ab- 
solutely or  every  way  perfect. 

Sectrndly^  To  deduce,  from  the  same  grounds,  the  abso- 
lute infinuff  and  the  unity  or  the  onliness  thereof 

II.  And  for  the  former  part  of  this  undertaking,  it  must 
bt  acknowledged  absolute  or  universal  perfection  cannot 
be  pretended  to  have  been  expressed  in  any,  or  in  all  the . 
works  of  Qod  together.    Neither  in  nwnber,  for  aught  we  | 
know,  (for  as  we  cannot  conceive,  nor  consequently  speak,  \ 


of  divine  perfections,  but  under  the  DOtion  of  many,  what- 
soever their  real  identity  may  be,  so  we  do  not  know,  but 
that  within  the  compass  of  universal  perfection  there  mar 
be  some  particular  ones,  of  which  there  is  no  footstep  ia 
the  creation,  and  whereot  we  have  never  formed  anj 
thought,)  nor  (more  certainly)  in  degree  ;  for  surely  ifae 
world,  and  the  particular  creatures  in  it,  are  not  sopofect 
in  correspondence  to  those  attributes  of  its  g^reat  Architect, 
which  ^e  have  mentioned,  viz.  his  poinrer,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  as  he  might  have  made  them,  if  he  had  pleased. 
And  indeed,  to  say  the  world  were  absolutely  and  unirer- 
sallyperfect,  were  to  make  that  God. 

Wherefore  it  must  also  be  acknowledged, that  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  being  cannot  be  immediately  demonstraied 
from  its  effects,  as  whereto  they  neither  do,  nor  is  itwithio 
the  capacity  of  created  nature  that  they  can,  adequate)/ 
correspond.  Whence,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  done  for 
the  evincing  of  the  absolute  and  universal  perfedion  of 
God,  must  be  in  some  other  way  or  method  of  discourse. 

And  though  it  be  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  be  imme- 
diately evidenced  from  the  creation,  yet  it  is  to  be  hqped 
that  mediately  it  may.  For  firom  thence  fas  we  have  seen) 
a  necessary  self-originate  being,  such  as  hath  been  descri- 
bed, is.  with  the  greatest  certainty,  to  be  concluded ;  and, 
from  tnence,  if  we  attentively  consider,  ive  shall  be  led  to 
an  absolutely  perfect  one.  That  is,  since  we  have  the  same 
certainty  of  such  a  necessary  self-originate  being,  as  ve 
have  that  there  is  any  thing  existent  at  all ;  if  we  seriously 
weigh  what  kind  of  being  this  must  needs  be,  or  what  its 
notion  must  import,  above  what  hath  been  already  evinced; 
we  shall  not  be  found,  in  this  way,  much  to  fall  short  of 
our  present  aim,  though  we  have  also  other  evidence  that 
may  be  produced  in  its  own  fitter  place. 

Here  therefore  let  us  awhile  make  a  stand,  and  more 
distinctly  consider  how  far  we  are  already  advanced,  that 
we  may  with  the  better  order  and  advantage  make  oar 
further  progress. 

These  two  things,  then,  are  already  evident :  1.  That 
there  is  a  necessary  being  that  hath  beoi  eternally  of  itself, 
without  dependence  upon  any  thing,  either  as  a  productive 
or  conserving  cause ;  and,  of  itself,  full  of  activity  and 
vital  energy,  so  as  to  be  a  productive  and  sustaining'  cause 
to  other  thmgs.    Of  this  any  the  most  confused  and  indis- 
tinct view  ofthis  world,  or  a  mere  taking  notice  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  being  that  lives  and  moves,  and  withal  that 
alters  and  changes,  (which  it  is  impossible  the  necessary 
being  itself  should  do,)  cannot  but  put  us  out  of  doubt. 
3.  That  this  necessary,  self-originate,  vital,  active  being, 
hath  very  vast  power,  admirable  wisdom,  and  most  free 
and  large  gooaness  belonging  to  it.    And  of  this,  our 
nearer  and  more  deliberate  view  and  contemplation  of  the 
world  do  equally  ascertain  us.    For  of  these  things  we 
find  the  manifest  prints  and  footsteps  in  it.    Yea,  we  find 
the  derived  thin^  themselves,  power,  wisdom,  eoodness, 
in  the  creatures :  and  we  are  most  assured  they  have  not 
sprung  from  nothing ;  nor  from  any  thing  that  had  them 
not.    And  that  which  originally  had  them,  or  was  their 
first  fountain,  must  have  them  neeessarily  and  essentiall]^ 
(toj^ether  with  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  its  being,)  in  and 
of  itself.    So  that  the  asserting  of  any  other  necessary 
being,  that  is  in  itself  destitute  of  these  things,  signifies 
no  more  towards  the  giving  any  account  how  these  things 
came  to  be  in  the  world,  than  if  no  being,  necessarily 
existing,  were  asserted  at  all.    We  are'  therefore,  by  the 
exigency  of  the  case  itself,  constrained  to  acknowledge, 
not  only  that  there  is  a  necessary  being,  but  that  there  is 
such  a  one  as  could  be,  and  was,  the  fountain  and  cause 
of  all  those  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  being  and  per* 
fection  that  we  take  notice  of  in  the  world  besides.    Ano- 
ther sort  of  necessary  being  should  not  only  be  asserted 
to  no  purpose,  there  being  nothing  to  be  ^ned  bv  it,  no 
imaginable  use  to  be  maue  of  it,  as  a  prmciple  that  can 
serve  any  valuable  end ;  (for  suppose  sueh  a  thing  as  ne- 
cessary matter,  it  will,  as  hath  be^  shown,  be  unalterable; 
and  therefore  another  sort  of  matter  must  be  supposed  be- 
sides it,  that  may  be  the  matter  of  the  universe,  raised  op 
out  of  nothing  for  that  purpose,  unto  which  this  so  un- 
wieldy and  unmanageable  an  entity  can  never  serve ;)  but 
also  It  will  be  impoaafble  to  be  j[>roved.    No  man  can  be 
able  with  any  plausible  show  ot  reason  to  make  it  out 
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L,  and  much  may  he  said,  I  ccmceive  with  convincing 
e  V  idence,  against  it.  As  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
or  this  discourse. 

in  the  meantime,  that  there  is,  however,  a  necessary 
bein^y  unto  which  all  the  )>erfectioDS  whereof  we  have  any 
footsteps  or  resemblances  in  the  creation  do  originally  and 
essentially  belong,  is  undeniably  evident. 

T^ow^,  that  we  may  proceed,  what  can  self-essentiote, 
ande  rived  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  be,  but  most  perfect 
poorer,  wisdom,  goodness  1    Or  such,  as  than  which  there 
cfui  never  be  more  perfect  t  For  since  tbere  can  be  no 
'Wisdom,  power,  or  goodness,  which  is  not  either  original 
and    self-essentiate,   or   derived   and  participated  from 
thence;  who  sees  not  that  the  former  must  be  the  more 
perfect  1  Yea,  and  that  it  comprehends  all  the  other  (as 
y^  hat  was  from  it)  in  itseU^  and  consequently  that  it  is  simply 
the  most  perfects  And  the  reason  will  be  the  same,  con- 
cerning any  other  perfection,  the  stamps  and  characters 
'w^hereof  we  find  signed  upon  the  creatures. 

Bat  that  the  being  unto  which  these  belonpf  is  absolutely 
and  universally  perfect  in  every  kind,  must  be  fUrther  evi- 
denced by  considering  more  at  lam  the  notion  and  import 
ol*  such  a  self-origtaale  necessary  Deing. 

Some  indeed,  both  more  anciently ,»  and  of  late,  have 
inverted  this  course;  and  from  the  supposition  of  absolute 
perfection,  have  gone  about  to  infer  necessity  of  existence, 
as  being  contain^  in  the  idea  of  the  former.  But  of  this 
latter  we  are  otherwise  assured  upon  clearer  and  less  ex- 
ceptionable tenns.  And  bein^  so,  are  to  consider  what 
improvement  may  be  made  of  it  to  our  present  purpose. 

And  in  the  general,  this  seems  mamfestly  imported  in 
the  notion  of  the  necessary  being  we  have  already  evinced, 
that  it  have  in  it  (some  wav  or  other,  in  what  way  there 
will  be  occasion  to  consider  nereafter)  the  entire  sum  and 
utmost  fulness  of  being,  beyond  which  or  without  the 
compass  whereof  no  perfection  is  conceivable,  or  indeed 
(which  is  of  the  same  import)  nothing. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  we  pretend  not  to  aigne  this 
from  the  bare  terms  necessary  bein^  only,  but  from  hence, 
that  it  is  such  as  we  Ipive  found  it;  though  indeed  these 
very  terms  import  not  a  little  to  this  purpose.    For  that 
which  is  necessarily  of  itself,  without  being  beholden  to 
any  thini^,  seems  as  good  as  all  things,  and  to  contain  in 
itself  an  immense  fuhiess,  being  indigent  of  nothing.  Nor 
by  indLigence  is  here  meant  cravingness,  or  a  sense  of  want 
only ;  in  opposition  whereto,  every  good  and  virtuous  man 
hath  or  may  attain  a  sort  of  dnr6»i(um  or  self-fulness,  and 
be  satisfied  from  himself:  (which  yet  is  a  stamp  of  di- 
vinity, and  a  part  of  the  image  of  Uod,  or  such  a  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  nature,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  a  creature :)  but  we  understand  by  it  (what 
is  naturally  before  thtl)  want  itself  really,  and  not  in 
opinion,  as  the  covetous  is  said  to  be  poor.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  here  intend  not  a  merely  rational,  (much  less  an 
imaginary,)  but  a  real  self-fulness.    And  so  we  say,  what 
is  Of  that  nature,  that  it  is,  and  subsists  wholly  and  only 
of  itself,  without  depending  on  anv  other,  must  owe  this 
absoluteness  to  so  peculiar  an  excellency  of  its  own  nature, 
as  we  cannot  weu  conceive  to  be  less  than  whereby  it 
comprehends  in  itself  the  most  boundless  and  unlimited 
fulness  of  being,  life,  power,  or  whatsoever  can  be  con- 
reived  onder  tM  name  of  a  perfection.  For  taking  notice 
of  the  existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  some  reason  must 
be  assignable,  whence  it  is  that  this  particular  being  doth 
exist^  and  hath  such  and  such  powers  and  properties  be- 
longing to  it,  as  do  occur  to  our  notice  therein.    When 
we  can  now  resolve  its  existence  into  some  cause  that  put 
it  into  being,  and  made  it  what  it  is,  we  cease  so  much  to 
admire  the  thing,  how  excellent  soever  it  be,  and  turn  our 
admiration  U|x>n  its  cause,  concludinfi^  that  to  have  all  the 
perfection  in  it  which  we  discern  in  the  efiect,  whatsoever 
unknown  perfection  (which  we  mav  suppose  is  very  great) 
it  may  have  besides.    And  upon  tnis  ground  we  are  led. 
when  we  behold  the  manifold  excellences  that  lie  dispersea 
amon^  particular  beings  in  this  universe,  with  the  glory  of 
the  whole  resulting  thence,  to  resolve  their  existence  mto 
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a  common  cause,  which  we  design  by  the  name  of  God. 
And  now  considering  him  as  a  wise  Agent,  (which  hath 
been  proved,)  and  consequently  a  fVee  one,  that  acted  not 
f^om  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  his  mere  good  pleasure 
herein,  we  will  not  only  conclude  him  to  nave  all  that 

Eerfection  and  excellency  in  him  which  we  find  him  to 
ave  displayed  in  so  vast  and  glorious  a  work,  but  will 
readily  believe  him  ^supposing  we  have  admitted  a  con« 
viction  concerning  what  liath  been  discoursed  before)  to 
have  a  most  inconceivable  treasure  of  hidden  excellency 
and  perfecti<Mi  in  him,  that  is  not  represented  to  our  view 
in  this  work  of  his :  and  account,  that  he  who  could  do  all 
this  which  we  see  is  done,  could  do  unspeakably  more. 
For  though,  speaking  of  natural  and  necessitated  agents, 
which  always  act  to  their  uttermost,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
argue  from  their  having  done  some  lesser  thing,  to  their 
power  of  doing  somewhat  that  is  much  greater;  yet  as  to 
nee  agents,  that  ciem  choose  their  own  act,  and  guide  them- 
selves oy  wisdom  and  judgment  therein,  the  matter  is  not 
so.  As  when  some  great  prince  bestows  a  rich  largess 
upon  some  mean  person,  especially  that  deserved  nothing 
from  him,  or  was  recommended  fy  nothing  to  his  royal 
favour,  besides  his  poverty  and  misery;  we  justly  take  it 
for  a  very  significant  demonstration  of  that  princely  mu- 
nificence and  bounty,  which  would  incline  him  to  do 
much  greater  things,  when  he  should  see  a  proportionable 
cause. 

But  now,  if  taking  notice  of  the  excellency  that  appear 
in  created  beings,  and  inquiring  how  they  come  to  exist 
and  be  what  they  are,  we  resolve  all  into  their  cause; 
which,  considering  as  perfectly  free  and  arbitrary  in  all  his 
communications,  we  do  thence  rationally  conclude,  that  if 
he  had  thought  fit,  he  could  have  made  a  much  more 
pompous  display  of  himself;  and  that  there  is  in  him, 
oesiaes  what  appears^  a  vast  and  most  abundant  store  of 
undiscovered  perfection. 

When  next  we  turn  our  inquiry  and  contemplation  more 
entirely  upon  the  cause,  and  bethink  ourselves.  But  how 
came  he  to  exist  and  be  what  he  is  1  Finding  this  cannot 
be  refunded  upon' any  superior  cause;  and  our  utmost 
inquirv  can  admit  of  no  otner  result  but  this,  that  he  is  oi 
himself  what  he  is,  we  will  surelv  say  then.  He  is  all  in 
all.  And  that  perfection  which  before  we  judged  vastlv 
great,  we  will  now  conclude  altogether  absolute,  and  such 
beyond  which  no  greater  can  be  thought. 

Adding,  I  say,  to  what  pre-conceptions  we  had  of  his 
greatness,  from  the.  works  which  we  see  have  been  done 
ay  him,  (for  why  should  we  lose  any  ground  we  might 
have  esteemed  ourselves  to  have  gained  before?)  the  con- 
sideration of  his  necessary  self^subsistence :  and  that  no 
other  reason  is  assignable  of  his  being  what  he  is,  but  the 
peculiar  and  incommunicable  excellency  of  his  own  na- 
ture ;  whereby  he  was  not  only  able  to  make  such  a  world, 
but  did  possess  eternally  and  invariably  in  himself  all  that 
he  is,  and  hath :  we  cannot  conceive  that  oti  to  be  less  than 
absolutely  universal,  and  comprehensive  of  whatsoever  can 
lie  within  the  whole  compass  of  being. 

For  when  we  find  that  among  all  other  beings,  (which 
is  most  certainly  true  not  only  of  actual,  but  ul  possible 
beings  also,)  how  perfect  soever  they  are  or  may  be  in  their 
own  kinds,  none  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  are  or 
ever  can  be  of  that  perfection,  as  to  be  of  themselves  with- 
out dependence  on  somewhat  else  as  their  productive,  yea 
and  sustaining,  cause;  we  see  besides,  that  their  cause 
hath  all  the  perfection,  some  way,  in  it  that  is  to  be  found 
in  them  all :  there  is  also  that  appropriate  perfection  be- 
longing thereto,  that  it  could  be ;  and  eternally  is  (yea  and 
could  not  but  be)  only  of  itself,  by  the  undeHved  and  in- 
communicable excellency  of  its  own  being.  And  surely, 
what  includes  in  it  all  the  perfection  of  all  actual  and  pos- 
sible beings,  besides  its  own.  (for  there  is  nothing  possible 
which  some  cause,  yea  and  even  this,  cannot  produce,) 
and  inconceivably  more,  must  needs  be  absolutely  and 
every  way  perfect.  Of  all  which  perfections  this  is  the 
radical  one,  that  belongs  to  this  common  Cause  and  Author 
of  all  things,  that  he  is  necessarily  and  only  self-subsisting. 
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For  if  this  h^  prerogative  in  point  of  being  had  been 
wanting,  nothing  at  all  nad  ever  been.  Therefore  we  at- 
tribute to  God  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  said  or 
thought,  (and  not  what  is  wholly  diverse  from  aU  other 
perfection,  but  which  contains  all  others  in  it  J  when  we 
affirm  of  him  that  he  is  necessarily  of  himself.  For  though 
when  we  have  bewildered  and  lost  ourselves  (as  we  soon 
may)  in  the  contemplation  of  this  amazing  subject,  we 
readily  indulge  our  wearied  minds  the  ease  and  liberty  of 
resolving  this  high  excellency  of  self  or  necessary  existence 
into  a  mere  negation,  and  say  that  we  mean  by  it  nothing 
else  than  that  he  was  not  from  another;  yet  surely,  if  we 
would  take  some  pains. with  ourselves,  and  keep  our 
slothful  shifting  thoughts  to  some  exercise  in  this  matter, 
though  we  can  never  comprehend  that  vast  fulness  of  per- 
fection which  is  imported  in  it,  (for  it  were  not  what  we 
plead  for,  if  we  could  comprehend  it,)  yet  we  should  soon 
see  and  confess  that  it  contains  unspeakably  more  than  a 
negation,  even  some  great  thing  that  is  so  much  beyond 
our  thoughts,  that  we  shall  reckon  we  have  said  but  a 
little  in  saving  we  cannot  conceive  it.  And  when  we 
have  stretcned  our  understandings  to  the  utmost  of  their 
line  and  measure,  though  we  majr  suppose  ourselves  to 
have  conceived  a  great  deal,  there  is  infinitely  more  that 
we  conceive  not 

Wherefore  that  is  asober  and  most  important  tnith  which 
is  occasionally  drawn  forth  (as  is  supposed)  from  the  so 
admired  Des  Cartes  hy  the  urgent  objections  of  his  very 
acute^  friendly  adversarv,b  that  the  inexhaustible  power  of 
Ghxi  IS  the  reason  for  which  he  needed  no  cause ;  and  that 
since  that  unexhausted  power,  or  the  immensity  of  his  es- 
sence, is  most  highly  positive,  therefore  he  may  be  said  to 
be  of  himself  positively,  t.  e.  not  as  if  he  did  ever  by  any 
positive  efficiency  cause  himself  (which  is  most  manifestly 
impossible)  but  that  the  positive  excellencv  of  his  own 
bemg  was  such,  as  could  never  need,  nor  admit  of,  being 
caused. 

And  that  seems  highly  rational,  (which  is  so  largely  in- 
sisted on  by  Doctor  Jackson,«  and  divers  others,)  that  what 
is  without  cause  must  also  be  without  limit  of  being;  be- 
cause all  limitation  proceeds  from  the  cause  of  a  thing, 
which  imparted  to  it  so  much  and  no  more;  which  ail- 
ment, though  it  seems  neglected  by  Des  Cartes,  and  is 
opposed  by  nis  antagonist;  vet  I  cannot  but  judge  that  the 
longer  one  meditates,  the  less  he  shall  understand,  how 
any  thing  can  b<  limited  ad  intra^  or  from  itself,  die.  As 
the  author  of  the  T\iUam.  Pkifs.  Tkeol.  speaks. 

But  that  we  may  entertain  ourselves  with  some  more 
particular  considerations  of  this  necessary  being,  which 
mav  evince  that  general  assertion  of  its  absolute  plenitude 
or  fulness  of  essence :  it  appears  to  be  such, 

III.  As  is  first,  at  the  greatest  imaginable  distance  from 
non-entity.  For  what  can  be  at  a  greater,  than  that  which 
is  necessariljr,  which  signifies  as  much  as  whereto  not  to 
be  is  utterly  impossible!  Now  an  utter  impossibility  not 
to  be,  or  tne  uttermost  distance  from  no  being,  seems 
jdainly  to  impljr  the  absolute  plenitude  of  all  being.  And, 
if  here  it  be  said  that  to  be  necessarily  and  of  itself  needs 
be  understood  to  import  no  more  than  a  firm  possession  of 
that  being  which  a  thing  hath,  be  it  never  so  scant  or  mi- 
nute a  portion  of  being ;  I  answer,  it  seems  indeed  so.-  if 
we  measure  the  signification  of  this  expression  by  its  first 
and  more  obvious  appearance.  But  if  you  consider  the 
matter  more  narrowly,  you  will  find  here  is  also  signified 
the  nature  and  kind  of  the  being  possessed,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  possession,  viz.  that  it  is  a  being  of  so  excellent 
and  noUe  a  kind,  as  that  it  can  subsist  alone  without  being 
beholden :  which  is  so  great  an  excellency,  as  that  it  man- 
ifestly comprehends  aJl  other,  or  is  the  foundation  of  all 
that  can  be  conceived  besides.  Which,  they  that  fondly 
dream  of  necessary  matter,  not  considering,  unwaringly 
make  one  single  atom  a  more  excellent  thing  than  the 
whole  frame  of  heaven  and  earth :  that  being  supposed 
simply  necessary,  this  the  merest  piece  of  hap-hazard,  the 
strangest  chance  imaginable,  ana  beyond  what  any  but 
themselves  could  ever  nave  imagined.  And  which,  being 
considered,  would  give  us  to  nnaierstand  that  no  minute  or 
finite  being  can  be  necessarily. 
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And  hence  we  may  see  what  it  is  to  be  nearer,  or ata 
further  distance  from  not-being. 

For  these  things  that  came  continsently  into  being,  or  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  free  cause,  have  all  Bat  a  finite  and  limiioi 
being,  whereof  some,  having  a  smaller  portioo  of  bda^ 
than  others,  approach  so  much  the  nearer  to  not-beisg. 
Proportionably,  what  hath  its  being  necessarily  and  of 
it.se]f,  is  at  the  furthest  distance  from  no-being,  ascompiv- 
hendinff  all  bein^  in  itself.  Or,  to  borrow  the  expressions 
of  an  elegant  wnter,  translated  into  our  own  language,' 
"We  have  much  more  non-essence  than  essence;  if  we 
have  the  essence  of  a  man,  vet  not  of  the  heavens,  or  of 
angels."  "  We  are  confined  and  limited  within  a  pani- 
cular  essence,  but  God,  who  is  what  he  is^  compreh^etK 
all  possible  essences." 

Nor  is  this  precariously  spoken,  or  as  what  may  be  hoped 
to  be  ^^rantea  upon  courtesy.  But  let  the  matter  be  rigidly 
exammed  and  discussed,  and  the  certain  truth  of  it  vifl 
most  evidently  appear.  For  if  any  thing  be,  in  this  sense, 
remoter  than  other  from  no-being,  it  must  either  be,  what 
is  necessarily  of  itself,  or  what  is  contingently  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  other.  But  since  nothing  is,  besides  that  self- 
originate  necessary  being,  but  what  was  from  it;  and  no- 
thing fh>m  it  but  what  was  within  its  prodnctive  power; 
it  is  plain  all  that,  with  its  own  being,  was  contiuned  in  U. 
And  therefore,  even  in  that  sense,  it  is  aU  the  greatest  di:^' 
tance  from  no-being;  as  comprehending  the  utmost  fulness 
of  being  in  itself,  and  consequently  absolute  perfection. 
Which  will  yet  further  appear,  in  what  follows.  We  there- 
fore add, 

IV.  That  necessary  being  is  most  unmixed  or  purest 
being,  without  allay.    That  is  pure  which  is  fnU  iuitsdL 
Puritv  is  not  here  meant  in  a  corporeal  sense,  (which  few 
will  think,)  nor  in  the  moral ;  but  as,  with  metaphysicians, 
it  signifies  simplicity  of  essence.    And  in  its  present  ose 
is  more  especially  intended  to  signify  that  simpliciiy  which 
is  opposed  to  the  composition  of  act  and  possibility.    We 
sav  then,  that  necessary  being  imports  purest  actuali^jr; 
wnich  is  the  ultimate  and  highest  perfection  of  being.  For 
it  signifies  no  remaining  possibility,  yet  nnreplete  or  not 
filled  up,  and  conseouentiy  the  fullest  exuberancv  and  en- 
tire confiuence  of  all  being,  as  in  its  fountain  ana  originsl 
source.    We  need  not  here  look  further  to  evince  this, 
than  the  native  import  of  the  very  terms  themselves;  s^ 
cessikf  and  possUnliiv;  the  latter  whereof  is  not  so  fitlf 
said  to  be  excluded  the  former,  as  contingency  is,  bat  to  be 
swallowed  up  of  it;  as  Ailness  takes  up  all  the  sf^ce 
which  were  otherwise  nothing  but  vacuity  or  emptiness. 
It  is  plain  then  that  necessary  being  engrosses  all  possible 
being,  both  that  is,  and  ffor  the  same  reason)  that  ever  was 
so.    For  nothing  can  oe,  or  ever  was,  in  possibiiiiv  to 
come  into  being,  but  what  either  must  sonng,  or  nath 
sprung,  from  the  necessary  self-subsisting  oeing. 

So  tnat  unto  all  that  vast  possibility,  a  proportionable 
actuality  of  this  being  must  be  understood  to  correspond. 
Else  the  other  were  not  possible.  For  nothing  is  possible 
to  be  produced  which  is  not  within  the  actual  prodnctire 
Apwer  of  the  necessuy  being:  I  say  within  Us  actual  pro- 
ductive power;  for  if  its  power  for  such  production  were 
not  alreadv  actual,  it  could  never  become  so,  and  so  were 
none  at  all :  inasmuch  as  necessary  being  can  never  alter, 
and  consequently  can  never  come  actually  to  be  what  it 
already  is  not;  upon  which  account  it  is  truly  said,^ 
aUmis  posse  et  esse  surii  idem.  Wherefore  in  it,  is  nothing 
else  but  pure  actuality,  as  profound  and  vust  as  is  the  ut- 
most possibility  of  all  created  or  producible  being;  i.  <•  i^ 
can  be  nothing  other  than  it  is,  but  can  do  all  thines,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  It  therefore  stands  c^pposed,  not 
only,  more  directly,  to  impossibility  of  being,  which  is  the 
most  proper  notion  of  no-being,  but  some  way,  even  to 
possibili^  also.  That  is,  the  possibility  of  being  any  thing 
but  what  it  is ;  as  being  every  way  complete  and  perfectly 
full  already. 

V.  Again,  we  might  Airther  add,  that  it  is  the  most  ab- 
stracted being,  or  is  being  in  the  very  abstract.  A  thing 
much  insist^  on  by  some  of  the  schoolmen.  And  the 
notion  which  with  much  obscurity  they  pursue  after  their 
manner,  may  carry  some  such  sense  as  this,  (if  it  may, 
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tliroxigliont,  be  called  sense,)  that  whereas  no  created  na^ 
ture  is  capable  of  any  other  than  mere  mental  abstraction, 
l>at  exists  always  in  concretion  with  some  sabject,  that,  be 
it  never  so  refined,  is  grosser  and  less  perfect  than  itself; 
so  tliat  we  can  distinguish  the  mentally  abstracted  essence, 
and  the  thing  which  hath  that  essence ;  by  which  concre- 
tion, essence  is  limited,  and  is  only  the  particular  essence 
of  tnis  or  that  thing,  which  hath  or  possesses  that  essence. 
TUe   necessary  being  is,  in  strict  propriety,  not  so  truly 
said  to  have  essence,  as  to  be  it,  and  exist  senarately^  by 
itself ;  not  as  timited  to  this  or  that  thing.    Whence  it  is, 
in  itself,  miiversal  essence,  containing  therefore,  not  for- 
mally, but  eminently,  the  being  of  all  things  in  perfect 
simplicity.    Whence  all  its  own  attributes  are  capable  of 
being    affirmed  of  it  in  the  abstract,*  that  it  is  wisdom, 
po^wer,  goodness;  and  not  only  hath  these,  and  that  upon 
this  accoimt  it  is  a  being,  which  is  necessanly^  and  of  itself. 
For  that  which  is  necessarily  and  of  itself,  is  not  whatso- 
ever it  is  by  the  accession  of  any  thing  to  itself,  whereof 
neces^ury  bieing  is  incapable;  but  b]r  its  own  simple  and 
unvariable  essence.    Other  being  is  upon  such  terms 
powerful,  wise,  yea,  and  existent,  as  that  it  may  cease  to 
be  so.   Whereas  to  necessary  being,  it  is  manifestly  repug- 
nant, and  impossible  either  simply  iiot  to  be,  or  to  be  any 
thin^  else  but  what  and  as  it  is.    And  though  other  things 
may  have  properties  belonging  to  their  essence  not  separa- 
ble from  it,  yet  they  are  not  their  very  essence  itself.  And,. 
whereas  they  are  m  a  possibility  to  lose  their  very  exist- 
ence, the  knot  and  ligament  of  whatsoever  is  most  intimate 
to  their  actual  being,  aU  then  falls  from  them  together. 
Here,  essence, properties,and  existence,  are  all  one  simple 
thine  that  can  never  cease,  decay,  or  change,  because  the 
whole  being  is  necessary.    Now,  all  this  being  supposed, 
of  the  force  of  that  form  of  speech,  when  we  affirm  any 
thing  in  the  abstract  of  another,  we  may  admit  the  common 
sense  of  men  to  be  the  interpreter.    For  every  body  can 
tell,  though  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
abslracif  what  we  intend  when  we  use  that  phrase  or 
manner  of  speaking.    As  when  we  say,  by  way  of  hyper- 
bolical commendation,  Such  a  man  is  not  only  learned, 
but  learning  itself;  or  he  not  only  hath  much  of  virtue, 
justice,  and  goodness  in  him,  but  he  is  virtue,  justice,  ana 
goodness  itself,  (as  was  once  said  of  an  excellent  pagan 
virtuoMOy  that  I  may  borrow  leave  to  use  that  word  m  the 
moral  sense,)  every  one  knows  the  phrase  intends  the  ap- 
propriating all  learning,  virtue,  justice,  goodness,  to  such 
a  one.     Which,  because  they  know  unappropriable  to  any 
man,  they  easily  understand  it  to  be,  m  such  a  case,  a 
rhetorical  strain  and  form  of  speech.    And  yet  could  not 
know  that,  if  also  they  did  not  understand  its  proper  and 
native  import.  Ail4  so  it  may  as  T^ell  be  understood  what 
is  meant  by  saying  of  God,  He  is  being  itself.    With 
which  sense  may  be  reconciled  that  of  (the  so  named) 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ;r  that  Gk)d  is  not  so  properly 
said  to  be  of,  or  be  in,  or  to  have,  or  partake,  of  oeing,  as 
that  it  is  of  him,  &c.    Inasmuch  as  he  is  the  pre-existent 
Being  to  all  being ;  i.  e.  if  we  understand  him  to  mean  all 
besides  his  own.    In  which  sense  taking  being  for  that 
which  is  conmiunieated  and  imparted,  he  may  truly  be 
said,  (as  this  author  and  the  Platonists  generally  speak,*) 
to  be  saper-essential  or  super-substantial.    But  how  fitly 
being  is  taken  in  that  restrained  sense,  we  may  say  more 
hereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  what  hath  been  said  concerning  this 
abstractedness  of  the  necessary  bein^,  hath  in  it  somethings 
so  uninielligible,  and  is  accompanied  with  so  great  (un- 
meniioned)  difficulties,  (which  it  would  give  us,  perhaps, 
more  labour  than  profit  to  discuss,)  and  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  God  appears  so  evidenceable  otherwise,  by  what 
hath  been  and  may  be  further  said,  that  we  are  no  way 
concerned  to  lay  the  stress  of  the  cause  on  this  matter 
only. 

vl.  Moreover^  necessary  being  is  the  cause  and  author 
of  all  being  besides.  Whatsoever  is  not  necessary,  is 
caused;  for  not  having  being  of  itself,  it  must  be  put  into 
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being  by  somewhat  else.  And  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
middle  sort  of  being  betwixt  necessary  and  not  necessary, 
and  all  that  is  not  necessary  is  caused,  it  is  plain  that 
which  is  necessary  must  be  the  cause  of  all  the  rest.  And 
surely  what  is  the  cause  of  all  being  besides  its  own.  must 
needs,  one  way  or  other,  contain  its  own  and  all  oiner  in 
itself,  and  is  consequently  comprehensive  of  the  utmost 
fulness  of  being ;  or  is  the  absolutely  perfect  being,  (as 
must  equally  be  acknowledged,)  unless  any  one  would 
imagine  himself  to  have  got  the  notice  of  some  perfection 
that  lies  without  the  compass  of  all  bein^^. 

Nor  is  it  an  exception  worth  the  mentioning,  that  there 
may  be  a  conception  of  possible  being  or  perfection,  which 
the  necessary  being  hatn  not  caused.  For  it  is,  manifestly, 
as  well  the  possible  cause  of  all  possible  being  and  per- 
fection, as  the  actual  cause  of  what  is  actual.  And  what 
it  is  possible  to  it  to  produce^  it  hath  within  its  productive 
power,  as  hath  been  said  before. 

And  if  the  matter  did  require  it,  we  mirht  say  fortber, 
that  the  same  necessary  being  which  hath  t>een  the  pro- 
ductive cause^  is  also  tne  continual  root  and  basis  of  all 
being,  which  is  not  necessary.  For  what  is  of  itself,  and 
cannot,  by  the  special  privilege  of  its  own  being,  but  be, 
needs  nothing  to  sustain  it,  or  needs  not  trust  to  any  thing 
besides  its  own  eternal  stability.  But  what  is  not  so, 
seems  to  need  a  continual  reproduction  every  moment, 
and  to  be  no  more  capable  of  continuing  in  being  by  itself, 
than  it  was,  by  itself;  of  coming  into  being.  For  (as  is 
frequently  alleged  by  that  so  often  mentioned  anthor)  since 
there  is  no  connexion  betwixt  the  present  and  future  time, 
but  what  is  easily  capable  of  rupture,  it  is  no  way  conse- 
quent that,  because  1  am  now,  1  shall  therefore  be  the 
next  moment,  further  than  as  the  free  Author  of  my  being 
shall  be  pleased  to  continue  his  own  most  arbitrary  in- 
fluence, for  my  support.  This  seems  highly  probable  to 
be  true,  whether  that  reason  signify  any  thing  or  nothing. 
And  that  thence,  also,  continuS  conservation  difiers  not 
from  creation.  Which,  whether  (as  is  said  by  the  same 
author)  it  be  one  of  the  tnings  that  are  manifest  by  natural 
light,  or  whether  a  positive  act  be  needless  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  created  things,  but  only  the  withholding  of  in- 
fluence, let  them  examine  that  apprehend  the  cause  to 
need  it.  And  if,  upon  inquiry,  they  judge  it  at  least 
evidenceable  by  natural  li^ht  to  be  so,  (as  I  doubt  not 
they  will,)  they  will  have  this  further  ground  upon  which 
thus  to .  reason :  that,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  being 
subsists  wholly  by  itself,  and  is  that  whereon  all.  other 
doth  totally  aep«nd,  it  hereupon  follows,  that  it  must, 
some  way,  contain  in  itself  all  being.  We  may  yet  fur- 
ther add, 

That  the  necessary  being  we  have  evinced,  though  it 
have  caused  and  do  continually  sustain  all  things,  yet 
doth  not  itself  in  the  meantime  suffer  any  diminution. 
It  is  not  possible,  nor  consistent  with  the  very  terms  ne- 
eessary  being,  that  it  can.  It  is  true,  that  if  such  a  thing 
as  a  necessary  atom  were  admitted,  that  would  be  also 
nndiminishable,  it  were  not  else  an  atom.  But  as  nothing 
then  can  flow  from  it,  as  from  a  perfect  parvitude  nothing 
can,  so  it  can  effect  nothing.  And  the  reason  is  the  same 
of  many  as  of  one.  Nor  would  undiminishableness,  upon 
such  terms,  signify  any  thing  to  the  magnifying  the  value 
of  such  a  trifle. 

But  this  is  none  of  the  present  case :  for  our  eyes  tell 
us  here  is  a  world  in  being,  which  we  are  sure  is  not  itself 
necessarily;  and  was  therefore  made  by  him  that  is.  And 
that,  without  mutation  or  change  in  him ;  against  which 
the  very  notion  of  a  necessary  being  is  mo^  irreconcilably 
reluctant ;  and  therefore  without  diminution,  which  can- 
not be  conceived  without  change.^ 

Wherefore  how  inexhaustible  a  fountain  of  life,  being, 
and  all  perfection,  have  we  here  represented  to  our  thoughts  t 
from  wnence  this  vast  universe  is  sprung,  and  is  continually 
springing,  and  that  in  the  meantime  receiving  no  recruits 
or  foreign  supplies,  vet  suffers  no  impairment  or  lessening 
of  itself!  What  is  this  but  absolute  all-fuhiessi   And  it  is 
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so  far  from  argahkg  any  deficiency  or  mutability  in  his 
nature,  that  there  is  this  continual  issue  of  power  and 
virtue  from  him,  that  it  demonstrates  its  high  excellency 
that  this  can  be  without  decay  or  mutation.  For  of  all 
this,  we  arc  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing :  that 
many  things  are  not  necessarily,  that  the  beine  must  be 
necessary  from  whence  all  thmgs  else  proceed,  and  that 
with  necessary  bein^  change  is  incon^tent.  It  is  therefore 
unreasonable  to  entertain  any  doubt  that  things  are  so^ 
which  most  evidently  appear  to  be  so,  only  because  it  is 
beyond  our  measure  and  compass  to  apprehend  how  lAey 
are  so.  And  it  would  be  to  doubt,  against  our  own  eyes, 
whether  there  be  any  such  thiog  as  motion  in  the  world, 
or  composition  of  bodies,  because  we  cannot  give  a  clear 
account,  so  as  to  avoid  all  difficulties,  and  the  entanglement 
of  the  common  sophisms  about  them,  how  these  things 
are  performed.  In  the  present  case,  we  have  no  difficulty 
but  what  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  the  imperfection  of  our  own.  And  how  easily 
conceivable  is  it,  that  somewhat  may  be  more  perfect,  than 
that  we  can  conceive  it.  If  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
of  God's  causation  of  things,  or  the  nature  of  his  causa- 
tive influence,  it  only  shows  their  high  excellency,  and 
fives  us  the  more  ground  (since  this  is  that  into  which 
oth  his  own  revelation  and  the  reason  of  things  most 
naturally  lead  us  to  resolve  all)  to  admire  the  mighty 
efficacy  of  his  all-creating  and  all-sustaining  will  and 
word ;  that  in  that  easy  unexpensive  way^  by  his  mere  fiat, 
so  great  things  should  be  performed. 

VII.  We  only  say  further,  that  this  necessary  Being  is 
such  to  which  nothing  can  be  added;  so  as  that  it  should 
be  refilly  greater,  or  better,  or  more  perfect,  than  it  was 
before.  And  this  not  only  signifies,  that  nothing  can  be 
joined  to  it,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  it,  (which  necessary 
being,  by  its  natural  immutability,  manifestly  refuses,)  but 
we  also  intend  by  it,  that  all  thing^  else,  with  it,  contain 
not  more  of  real  perfection  than  it  doth  alone.  Which, 
though  it  carries  a  difficulty  with  it  fhot  we  intend  not 
wholly  to  overlook  when  it  shalll)e  seasonable  to  consider 
it,  is  a  most,  apparent  and  demonstrs^le  truth.  For  it  is 
plain  that  all  being  and  perfection  which  is  not  necessary , 
proceeds  from  that  which  is,  as  the  cause  of  it :  and  that 
no  cause  could  communicate  any  thing  to  another  which 
it  had  not,  some  way,  in  itself.  Wherefore  it  is  manifestly 
consequent  that  all  other  being  was  wholly  before  com- 
prehended in  that  which  is  necessary,  as  having  been 
wholly  produced  b^  it.  And  what  is  wholly  comprehended 
of  another,  t.  e.  within  its  productive  power,  TOfore  it  be 
produced,  can  be  no  real  addition  to  it,  when  it  is. 

Now  what  can  be  supposed  to  import  fulness  of  being 
and  perfection,  more  than  this  impossibility  of  addition, 
or  that  there  can  be  nothing  p^reater  or  more  perfect  1 

And  now  these  considerations  are  mentioned,  without 
solicitude  whether  they  be  so  many  exactly  distinct  heads. 
For  admit  that  they  be  not  all  distinct,  but  some  are  in- 
volved with  others  of  them,  yet  the  same  truth  may  mbre 
powerfully  strike  some  understandings  in  one  form  of  re- 
presentation, others  in  another.  And  it  suffices,  that 
(though  not  severall^r)  (hey  do  together  plainly  evidence 
that  the  neee<sary  being  includes  the  absolute,  entire  ful- 
ness, of  all  being  and  perfection  actual  and  possible  within 
itself. 

Havini^  therefore  thus  despatched  that  former  part  of  this 
undertaking,  the  eviction  of  an  every-way  perfect  being, 
we  shall  now  need  to  labour  little  in  the  other,  viz. 

VITI.  Secondly,  The  more  express  deduction  of  the  in- 
finiteness  and  onliness  thereof 

For  as  to  the  former  of  these,  it  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing  that  hath  been  already  proved ;  since  to  the  fiillest 
notion  of  infiniteness,  absolute  perfection  seems  every  way 
most  fully^  to  correspond.  For  absolute  perfection  includes 
all  conceivable  periection,  leaves  nothing  excluded.  And 
what  doth  most  simple  injfiniteness  import,  but  to  have 
nothing  for  a  boundary,  or,  which  is  the  same,  not  to  be 
bounded  at  all  1 

We  intend  not  now,  principally,  infiniteness  extrinsv- 
ealljf  considered,  with  respect  to  time  and  place,  as  to  be 
eternal  and  immeHse  do  import ;  but  irUmificaUy,  as  im- 
porting bottomless  profimdity  of  essence,  and  the  full  C(Mi- 
fluence  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection,  without 


bound  or  limit.  This  i;  the  same  with  absolute  perfec- 
tion :  which,  yet,  if  any  should  suspect  not  to  be  so,  tbef 
might,  however,  easily  andexpressijr  prove  it  of  the  neces- 
sary being,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  have  been  alrfsdif 
alleged  for  proof  of  that: — ^as  that  the  necessary  being  haia 
actuality  answerable  to  the  utmost  possibilinr  of  the  eres- 
ture ;  that  it  is  the  only  root  and  cause  of'  au  other  beu^, 
the  actual  cause  of  whatsoever  is  actualljr ;  the  possiue 
cause  of  whatsoever  is  possible  to  be  :  w^hich  is  most  v^ 
parently  true,  and  hath  Men  evidenced  to  be  so,  by  wut 
hath  been  said,  so  lately,  as  that  it  neecis  not  be  repealed. 
That  is,  in  short,  that  nothing  that  is  not  necessarily,  zlA 
of  itself,  eould  ever  have  been  or  can  be,  but  as  it  haih 
been  or  shall  be  put  into  being  l^  that  'which  is  neoessi- 
rily,  and  of  itself.  So  that  this  is  as  apparent  as  that  sdj 
thmg  is,  or  can  be. 

But  now  let  sober  reason  judge,  whether  there  can  be 
an)r  bounds  or  limits  set  to  the  possibility  of  producible 
being;  either  in  respect  of  kinds,  numbers,  or  degrees  of 
perfection  %  Who  can  say  or  think,  when  there  can  be  so 
many  sorts  of  creatures  produced,  (or  at  least  individuals 
of  those  sorts,)  that  there  can  be  no  more  1  Or  that  aoy 
creatnre  is  .so  perfect  as  that  none  can  be  ma^  more  per- 
fect 1  Which  mdeed,  to  suppose,  were  to  snppose  an  actn&l 
infiniteness  in  the  creature.  And  then  it  beinf  ,  however, 
still  but  somewhat  that  is  created  or  made,  how  can  its 
maker  but  be  infinite  1  For  surely  nobody  will  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  imagine  an  infinite  efiect  of  a  finite  cause. 

Either  therefore  the  creature  is,  or  some  time  may  be 
actually  made,  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  more  perfect,  or 
not.    If  not,  we  have  our  pnrpose  ^  that  there  is  an  infinite 
possibility  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  always  narepiete; 
and  consequently,  a  proportionable  infinite  actuality  of 
power  on  the  Creator's  part.   Infinite  power,  I  say;  other- 
wise th^re  were  not  that  acknowtedg^M  infixiite  possibility 
of  producible  being.    For  nothing  is  jirodncible  that  po 
power  can  produce,  be  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  it  (or  its 
not-implying  in  itself  a  contradiction  that  it  should  eihit) 
what  It  will.    And  I  say,  infinite  actual  power,  because 
the  Creator,  being  what  he  is  necessarily,  what  power  he 
hath  not  actually,  he  can  never  have,  as  was  argued  before. 
But  if  it  be  said,  the  creature  either  is,  or  may  seme  time 
be,  actually  so  perfect  as  that  it  cannot  be  waore  perfect; 
that,  as  was  said,  will  suppose  it  then  actnaily  infinite; 
and  therefore  much  more  that  its  cause  is  so.     And  there- 
fore in  this  way  our  present  purpose  would  be  gained  also. 
But  we  have  no  mind  to  gain  it  this  latter  way,  as  we  have 
no  need.    It  is  in  itself  plain,  to  any  one  that  considers, 
that  this  possibility  on  the  creature's  part  can  never  actu- 
ally be  filled  up;  that  it  is  a  bottomless  abyss,  in  which 
our  thoughts  may  stiD  gradually  go  down  deeper  ana 
deeper,  without  end:  that  is,  that  still  more  ni%ht  be  pro- 
duced, or  more  perfect  creatures,  and  still  more,  everto- 
ingly,  without  any  bound;  which  sufficiently  infers  what 
we  aim  at,  that  the  Creator's  actual  power  is  proportion- 
able. And  indeed  the  supposition  of  the  former  ean  neither 
consist  with  the  Creator's  perfection,  nor  with  the  imper- 
fection of  the  creatnre;  it  would  infer  that  the  Creators 
productiye  power  might  be  exhausted;  that  he  could  do 
no  more,  and  so  place  an  actual  boundary  to  him,  w 
make  him  finite.    It  were  to  make  the  creatnre  actually 
full  of  being,  that  it  could  receive  no  more,  and  so  would 
make  that  infinite.    But  it  may  be  said,  since  all  jwweris 
in  order  to  act,  and  the  very  notion  of  possibility  imports 
that  such  a  thing,  of  which  it  is  said,  may,  some  time,  be 
actual ;  it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  say,  that  the  infinite 
power  of  a  cause  cannot  produce  an  infinite  efiect;  or  that 
mfinite  possibility  can  never  become  infinite  actuality.  For 
that  were  to  say  and  unsay  the  same  thing,  of  the  same; 
to  affirm  omnipotency  and  impotency  of  the  same  cause; 
possibility  and  impossibility  of  the  same  efiect 

How  urgent  soever  this  difficulty  may  seem^  there  needs 
nothing  but  patience  and  attentive  consideration  to  disen- 
tangle oursdves  and  get  through  it.  For  if  we  will  but 
allow  ourselves  the  leisure  to  consider,  we  shall  find  ths^ 
power  and  possihUity  must  here  be  taken  not  simply  aiia 
al»tractedly,  but  as  each  of  them  is  in  conjunction  with 
infinite.  And  What  is  infinite,  but  that  which  can  never 
be  travelled  through,  or  whereof  no  end  can  be  ever  arriycd 
unto  1    Now  suppose  infinite  power  had  produced  all  that 
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it  could  produce,  il  were  no  longer  infinite,  there  were  an 
and  of  it :  ».  e.  it  had  found  limits  and  a  boundary  beyond 
^'hich  it  could  noi  go.  If  infinite  possibility  were  filled 
up,  ihere  were  an  end  of  that  abso ;  and  so  neither  Were 
inlliiiie. 

It  may  then  be  further  urged,  that  there  i^  therefore  no 
such  thing  as  infinite  power  or  possibility.  For  how  is 
tlxnX  cause  said  to  have  infinite  pOwer,  wnich  can  never 
pi  oducc  its  proportionable  effect,  or  that  efiect  have  infinite 
possibility,  which  can  never  be  produced!  It  would  follow 
then,  that  power  and  possibility,  which  are  said  to  be  in- 
finiie,  are  neither  power  nor  j)ossibility ;  and  that  infinite 
mast  be  rejected  sis  a  notion  either  repugnant  to  itself,  or 
to  any  thing  unto  which  we  shall  go  about  to  affix  it. 

I  answer,  It  only  follows,  ^hey  are  neither  power  nor 
possibility,  whereof  there  is  any  bound  or  end;  or  that 
can  ever  be  gone  through.    And  how  absurd  is  it  that  they 
shall  he  said,  as  they  cannot  but  be,  to  be  both  very  vast, 
if  they  were  finite ;  and  none  at  all,  for  no  other  reason 
bnt  their  being  infinite !   And  for  the  pretended  repugnancy 
or  the  very  notion  of  infinite,  it  is  plain,  that  though  it  can- 
not be  to  us  distinctly  comprehensible,  yet  it  is  no  more 
repuginant  than  the  notion  of  finiteness.    Nor  when  we 
have  conceived  of  power,  in  the  general,  and  in  our  own 
thoag^hts  set  bounds  to  it,  and  made  it  finite,  is  it  a  greater 
difficulty  (nay,  they  that  try  will  find  it  much  easier") 
again  to  tliink  away  these  bounds,  and  make  it  infinite  1 
And  let  them  that  jadge  the  notion  of  infiniteness  incon- 
sistent, therefore  reject  it  if  they  can.    They  will  feel  it 
re  imposing  itself  upon  them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  and 
sticking  as  close  to  their  minds  as  their  very  thinking  power 
itself.     And  who  was  therefore  ever  heard  of,  that  did  not 
acknowledge  some  or  other  infinite  1    Even  the  Epicure- 
ans themselves,  though  they  confined  their  gods,  they  did 
not  the  universe.    Which,  also,  though  some  PeripiUelic 
atheists  made  finite  in  respect  of  place,  yet  in  duration 
they  made  it  infinite.    Though  the  notion  of  an  eternal 
world  is  encumbered  with  such  absunHSts  and  impossi- 
bilities, as  whereof  there  is  not  the  least  shadow,  in  that, 
of  an  every  way  infinite  Deity. 

Briefl^y,  it  consists  not  with  the  nature  of  a  contingent 
being,  to  be  infinite.  For  what,  is  upon  such  terms,  only, 
in  being,  is  reducible  to  nothing,  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  its  maker;  but  it  is  a  manifest  repugnancy,  that  what 
is  at  the  utmost  distance  from  nothing  (as  infinite  fulness 
of  being  cannot  but  be)  should  be  reducible  thither. 
Therefore  actual  infinity  cannot  but  be  the  peculiar  privi> 
lege  of  that  which  is  necessarily. 

Yet  may  we  not  say,  that  it  is  not  within  the  compass 
of  infinite  power  to  make  a  creature  that  may  be  infinite. 
For  it  argues  not  want  of  power  that  this  is  never  to  be 
done,  but  a  still  infinitely  aoounding  surplusage  of  it,  that 
can  never  be  drained  or  drawn  dry.    Nor,  that  the  thing 
itself  is  simply  impossible.    It  maybe,  as  is  compendiously 
expressed  by  that  most  succinct  and  polite  writer.  Dr. 
Boyle,i  in  jCeriy  not  in  facto  esse.    That  is,  it  might  be  a 
thing  always  in  difin^^tmi  never  done.    Because  it  belongs 
to  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  that  his  power  be  never 
actually  exhausted ;  and  to  the  infinite  imperfection  of  the 
creature,  that  its  possibilit]^  or  capacity  be  never  fiJled  up : 
to  the  necessary  self-subsisting  oeing,  to  be  alwajrs  full 
and  communicative ;  to  the  communicated  contingent  be- 
ing, to  be  ever  empty  and  craving.    One  may  be  said  to 
have  that,  some  way,  in  his  power,  not  only  which  he  can 
do  presently,  all  at  once,  bnt  which  he  can  do  by  degrees, 
ana  supposing  he  have  sufilcient  time.    So  a  man  may  be 
reckoned  able  to  do  that,  as  the  uttermost,  adequate  efiect 
of  his  whole  power,  which  it  is  only  possible  to  him  to 
have  eflTected,  with  the  expirtUion  of  his  life's-time.    God's 
measure  is  eternity.    What  if  we  say  then,  this  is  a  work 
I>ossible  to  be  accomplished,  even  as  the  ultimate,  propor- 
tionable issue  of  divine  poweTy  (if  it  were  his  will,  upon 
which  all  contingent  being  depends,)  that  the  creature 
should  be  ever  growing  in  the  mean  while,  and  be  abso- 
lutely perfect  at  the  expiration  of  eternity  1    If  then  you 
be  good  at  suppositions,  suppose  that  expired,  and  this 
work  finished,  both  together.    Wherefore  ii  >;ou  ask.  Why 
ean  the  work  of  making  created  being  infinite,  never  be 
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done  1  The  answer  will  be,  Because  eternity  (in  every 
imaginable  instant  whereof,  the  inexhaustible  power  of 
Grod  can,  if  he  will,  be  still  adding  either  more  creatures, 
or  more  i)erfection  to  a  creature)  can  never  be  at  an  end. 

We  anight  further  argue  the  infinity  of  the  necessary 
being,  from  what  hath  been  said  of  its  wndiminishabUness^ 
by  all  its  vast  communications.  Its  impossibility^  to  re- 
ceive any  tLccessionto  itself,  by  any  its  so  great  productions, 
both  which  are  plainly  demonstrable,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  necessary  being,  even  as  it  is  such,  and  do  clearly,  as 
any  thing  can,  bespeak  infinit/y.  But  we  have  thence  ar- 
gued its  absolute  perfection,  which  so  evidently  includes 
the  same  thing,  that  all  this  latter  labour  might  nave  been 
spared:  were  it  not  that  it  is  the  genius  of  some  persons 
not  to  be  content  that  thev  have  the  substance  of  a  thing 
said,  unless  it  be  also  said  in  their  own  terms.  And  that 
the  express  asserting  of  Gkxi's  simple  infiniteness,  in  those 
very  terms,  is,  in  that  respect,  the  more  requisite,  as  it  is 
a  form  of  expression  more  known  and  usual. 

IX.  There  are  yet  some  remaining  difficulties  in  the 
matter  we  have  been  discoursing  of ;  which  partly  through 
the  debility  of  our  own  minds  we  cannot  but  find,  and 
which  partly  the  subtilty  of  sophistical  wits  doth  create  to 
us.  It  will  be  requisite  we  have  some  consideration  of  at 
least  some  of  them,  which  we  will  labour  to  despatch  with 
all  possible  brevity ;  leaving  those  that  delight  in  the  sport 
of  tying  and  loosmg  knots,  or  of  weaving  snares  wherein 
cunningly  to  entangle  themselves,  to  be  entertained  by  the 
school-men!  among  whom  they  may  find  enough,  upon 
this  subject,  to  give  them  exercise  unto  weariness ;  ana,  if 
their  minds  have  any  relish  of  what  is  more  savory,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  unto  loatking. 

It  may  possibly  be  here  said,  in  short.  But  what  have 
we  all  this  while  been  doing?  We  have  been  labouring 
to  prove  that  necessary  being  comprehends  the  absolute 
fulness  of  all  being :  and  what  doth  this  signify,  but  that 
all  being  is  necessary  1  That  God  is  all  things,  and  so 
that  every  thing  is  God ;  that  we  hereby  confound  the  be- 
ing of  a  man,  yea,  of  a  stone,  or  whatever  we  can  think 
of,  with  one  another,  and  all  with  the  being  of  God. 

And  again,  how  is  it  possible  there  should  be  an  infinite 
self-subsisting  being  1  For  then  how  can  there  be  any 
finite,  since  such  infinite  being  includes  all  being,  an<1 
there  can  be  nothing  beyond  all  1 

Here  therefore  it  is  requisite,  having  hitherto  only  ns- 
serted,  and  endeavoured  to  evince  that,  some  way,  neces- 
sary being  doth  include  all  bein?,  to  show  in  what  way. 
And  it  is  plain  it  doth  not  include  all,  in  the  same  way. 
It  doth  not  so  include  that  which  is  created  by  it,  and 
depends  on  it,  as  it  doth  its  own,  which  is  uncreated  and 
independent. 

The  One  it  includes  as  its  own,  or  rather  as  itself;  tii« 
other,  as  what  it  is,  and  ever  was,  within  its  power  to  pro- 
duce. If  any  better  like  the  ierms  formally  and  virtually ^ 
they  may  serve  themselves  of  them  at  their  own  pleasure, 
*  which  yet,  as  to  many,  will  but  more  darkly  speak  the 
same  sense. 

We  must  here  know,  the  productive  power  of  (Sod  ter- 
minates not  upon  himself,  as  if  he  were,  bv  it,  capable  of 
adding  any  thin^  to  his  own  appropriate  being,  which  is 
(as  hath  been  evmced  already)  mfinitely  full,  emd  incapap 
ble  of  addition,  and  is  therefore  all  pure  act ;  but  on  the 
creature,  where  there  is  still  a  perpetual  possibiUty,  never 
filled  up ;  because  divine  j^er  can  never  be  exhausted. 
And  thus  all  that  of  being  is  virtually  in  him,  which,.either 
having  produced,  he  doth  totally  sustain,  or  not  being  pro- 
duced, he  can  produce. 

Whereupon  it  is  easy  to  understand,  how  necessary 
being  may  comprehend  all  being,  and  yet  all  being  not  be 
necessary.  It  comprehends  all  being,  besides  what  itself 
is,  as  having  had,  within  the  compass  of  its  productive 
power,  whatsoever  hath  actually  sprung  from  it,  and  having 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  power,  whatsoever  is  still 
possible  to  be  produced.  Which  no  more  confounds  such 
produced  or  producible  being  with  that  necessary  being 
which  is  its  cause,  than  it  confounds  all  the  efiects  of  hu- 
man power  with  one  another,  and  with  the  being  of  a  man, 
to  say,  that  he  virtually  comprehended  them  (so  far  as  they 
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were  producible  by  him)  within  his  power.  And  it  is  no 
wiser  an  inference  from  the  former,  tnan  it  would  be  from 
this  latter,  that  a  house,  a  book,  and  a  child,  are  the  same 
thing  with  one  another,  and  witn  the  person  that  produced 
them ;  because,  so  far  as  they  were  produced  by  him,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  produce  them.  And  that  me  effects 
of  divine  power  are  produced  thereby  iataUy^  whereas  those 
of  human  power  are  produced  by  it  but  in  part  only^  doth, 
as  to  the  strength  and  reasonableness  of  the  argument, 
nothing  aher  the  case. 

And  as  to  the  next.  That  infinite  being  should  seem  to 
exclude  all  finite  ;  I  confess  that  such  as  are  so  disposed, 
might  here  even  wrangle  continually,  as  they  might  do 
about  any  thing  in  which  iniSniteness  is  cohcemed ;  and 
yet  therem  show  themselves  (as  Seneca  I  remember  speaks 
m  another  case)  not  a  wit  the  more  learned,  but  the  more 
troublesome. '  But  if  one  would  make  short  work  of  it,  and 
barely  deny  (hat  infinite  bein^  excludes  finite,  (as  Scotus 
doth  little  else  ;i  besides  denying  the  consequence  of  the 
argument,  by  which  it  was  before  enforced,  viz.  [that  an 
infinite  body  would  exclude  a  finite ;  for  where  should  the 
finite  be,  when  the  infinite  should  fill  up  all  space  7  And 
therefore  by  parity  of  reason,  why  should  not  mfinite  being 
exclude  finite  1]  showing  the  disparity  of  the  two  cases,)  it 
would  )>erhaps  give  them  some  trouble  also  to  prove  it. 
For  which  way  would  they  go  to  work  1  Infinite  self-sub- 
sisting being  includes  all  oeing,  very  true ;  and  therefore, 
we  say,  it  includes  finite.  And  what  then  1  Doth  it,  be- 
cause it  includes  it,  therefore  exclude  it  1  And  let  the 
matter  be  soberly  considered;  somewhat  of  finite  being 
and  power,  we  say,  (and  apprehend  no  knot  or  difficulty 
in  the  matter,)  can  extend  so  far  as  to  produce  sonae  pro- 
portionable effect,- or  can  do  such  and  such  things.'  And 
what,  doth  it>  seem  likely  then,  that  infinite  Ming  and 
power  can  therefore  do  just  nothing  1  Is  it  not  a  reason 
of  mighty  force,  and  confoundingly  demonstrative,  that  an 
agent  can  do  nothing,  or  cannot  possibly  produce  any  the 
least  thing,  only  because  he  is  of  infinite  power  t 

For  if  there  be  a  simple  inconsistency  between  an  infinite 
being  and  a  finite,  that  will  be  the  case ;  that,  because  the 
former  is  infinite,  therefore  it  can  produce  nothing.  For 
what  it  should  produce  cannot  consist  with  it,  i.  e.  even 
not  being  finUe ;  and  then  certainly  if  we  could  suppose 
the  efiect  xnAnite^  much  less.  But  what,  therefore,  is  power 
the  less  for  being  infinite  1  or  can  infinite  power,  even  be- 
cause it  is  infinite,  do  nothinsrl  What  can  be  said  or 
thought  more  absurd,  or  void  of  sense?  Or  shall  it  be 
said  that  the  infiniteness  of  power  is  no  hinderance,  but  the 
infiniteness  of  being  1  But  now  wild  an  imagination  were 
that  of  a  finite  being,  that  were  of  infinite  power !  And 
besides,  is  that  power  somewhat,  or  nothing  7  Surely  it 
will  not  be  said  it  is  nothing.  Then  it  is  some  being ; 
and  if  some  power  be  some  being,  what  then  is  infinite 
power  1  is  not  that  infinite  being  ?  And  now,  therefore,  if 
this  infinite  can  produce  any  thing,  which  it  were  a  strange 
madness  to  deny,  it  can  at  least  produce  some  finite  thing.** 
Wherefore  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  infinite 
and  finite  beings,  unless  we  say  the  effect  produced,  even 
by  being  produceid,  must  destroy,  or  even  infinitely  impair, 
its  cause,  so  as  to  make  it  cease  at  least  to  be  infinite. 
But  that  also  cannot  po^ibly  be  said  of  that  which  is  infi- 
nite and  necessary ;  which,  as  hath  been  shown,  cannot, 
by  whatsoever  productions,  suffer  any  diminution  or  decay. 
If  here  it  be  further  urged.  But  here  is  an  infinite  being 
now  supposed ;  let,  next,  be  supposed  the  production  of  a 
finite :  this  is  not  the  same  with  the  other ;  for  surely  in- 
finite, and  finite,  are  distinguishable  enough,  and  do  even 
infinitely  differ.  The  finite  is  either  something  or  nothing : 
nothing  it  cannot  be  said ;  for  it  was  supposed  a  being, 
and  produced ;  but  the  production  of  nothing  is  no  pro- 
duction. It  is  somewhat  then ;  here  is  therefore  an  mfi- 
nite being,  and  a  finite  now  besides.  The  infinite,  it  was 
said,  cannot  be  dimmished ;  the  finite,  a  real  something,  is 
added.  Is  there  therefore  nothing  more  of  existent  being 
than  there  was  before  this  production  1  It  is  answered. 
Nothing  more  than  virtually  was  before ;  for  when  we 
suppose  an  infinite  being,  and  afterwards  a  finite;  this 
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finite  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  tnier^Ji^  or  springmf  up 
of  itself  out  of  nothing,  or  as  proceeding  from  some  thin 
thing  as  its  cause,  but  as  produced  by  that  infinite,  or 
springinp^  out  of  that,  which  it  conld  not  do,  but  as  beis^ 
before  virtually  contained  in  it.  For  the  infinite  prodnrts 
nothing,  which  it  could  not  produce.  And  what  it  cobM 
produce,  was  before  contained  in  it,  as  in  the  power  of  its 
cause.  And  to  any  one  that  attends,  and  is  not  disposed 
to  be  quarrelsome,  this  is  as  plain  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, as  how  any  finite  thing  may  produce  another,  or 
rather,  more  plain  and  easy,  because  a  finite  agent  dotk 
not  entirely  contain  its  effect  within  itself,  or  in  its  ota 
power,  as  an  infinite  doth.  If  yet  it  be  again  said,  t)A\ 
which  is  limited  is  not  infinite,  but  suppose  any  finite  tfaiof 
produced  into  being  after  a  pre-existent  infinite,  this  M- 
nite  becomes  now  limited  ;  for  the  bein^;'  of  the  finite  is  not 
that  of  the  infinite,  each  hath  its  own  distinct  being.  And 
it  cannot  be  said  of  the  one,  it  is  the  other ;  therefore  each 
is  limited  to  itself  I  answer ;  tha^  "vhich  was  infinite  be- 
comes not  hereby  less  than  it  wa« ,  for  it  hath  produced 
nothing  but  what  was  before  virtually  contained  m  it,  and 
still  is,  for  it  still  totally  sustains  the.  other. — But  whatso- 
ever it  actually  doth,  it  can  do,  or  hath  within  its  power: 
therefore  if  it  were  infinite  before,  and  is  not  now  become 
less,  it  fs  still  infijiite. 

Wherefore  the  true  reason  why  the  position  of  a  finite 
thing  after  a  supposed  all-comprehending  infinite,  doth  no 
way  intrench  upon  or  detract  irom  the  other's  aU-eonpre- 
hensive  infinity,  is,  that  it  was  formerly  contained,  and  still 
is,  within  the  virtue  and  power  of  the  other. 

It  is  true,  that  if  we  should  suppose  any  thine  besides 
that  supposed  infinite  to  be  of  itself,  that  would  infer  t 
limitation  of  the  former.  Infer  I  say,  not  cause  it ;  that  is, 
it  would  not  make  it  cease  to  be  all-comprehendingly  infi- 
nite, but  it  would  argue  it  not  to  have  been  so  before ;  sod 
that  the  supposition  of  its  infinity  was  a  false  suppositioo, 
because  it  would  then  appear  that  the  former  did  not  com- 
prehend all  bejflMany  way  in  itself.  Somewhat  hem% 
now  found  to  ^^n  being,  which  hath  no  dependence 
thereon  ;  whence  it  would  be  evident  neither  can  be  so. 
Of  which,  some  good  use  may  be  made  to  a  further  piir- 
pose  by  and  by. 

Her^  only  we  may  by  the  way  annex,  as  a  jost  oorollt- 
ry,  from  the  foregoing  discourse,  that  as  the  suppositioo  oi 
necessary  self-subsisting  matter  was  before  shown  to  be  a 
vain,  it  now  also  appears  plainly  to  be  altogether  an  t**^^ 
sihU^  supposition.    For  smce  the  necessary  self-subsisting 
being  is  infinite  and  all-comprehensive ;  and  if  matter 
were  supposed  necessary,  we  must  have  another  neeessanr 
being  to  form  the  world,  inasmuch  as  matter  s  n(A  self' 
active,  much  less  intelligent,  as  it  hath  both  been  proved  it 
cannot  be,  and  that  the  Former  of  this  world  most  be.    It 
is  therefore  out  of  question,  that  because  both  cannot  be 
all-comprehensive,  tney  cannot  both  be  necessary.    Nor 
can  the  vastly  different  kinds  or  natures  of  these  things 
salve  the  business;  for  be  they  of  what  kinds  they  will, 
they  are  still  beings.    Besides,  if  matter  were  necessair 
and  self-subsisting,  every  particle  of  it  must  be  so.    And 
then  we  shall  have  not  only  two,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
such  infinities,  and  all  of  the  same  kind.    But  htiMg,  onff 
of  this  or  that  sort,  (as  is  apparent  where  more  sorts  do 
exist  than  one,)  could  not  be  sim])ly  infinite,  excent  as  the 
other  depends  thereon  ;  and  as  this  one  is  radically  com- 
prehensive of  all  the  rest,  that  can  come  under  the  ^nenil 
and  most  common  notion  of  being.    For  that  there  is  some 
general  notion  wherein  all  being  agrees,  and  by  which  li 
differs  fVom  no  being,  is,  I  think,  little  to  be  doubted ;  how 
unequally  soever,  and  dependently  the  one  upon  the  other, 
the  distinct  sorts  do  partajre  therem.    Whereupon  the  ex- 
pression, mper-esseTdialy  and  others  like  it,  spoken  of  God, 
must  be  understood  as  rhetorical  strains,  importing  more 
reverence  than  rigid  truth.   Except  by  essence,  as  was  for- 
merly said,  only  that  which  is  created  be  meant.  And  th^ 
only  a  purer  and  more  noble  kind  of  essence  were  intended 
to  be  asserted  to  him,m  which  yet  seems  also  unwarrantable 
and  injurious,  that  a  word  of  that  import  should  be  ^ 
misapplied  and  transferred  from  the  substance,  to  signiQr 

in  Mm  any  tcnoranoe ;  that  in,  that  ho  meam  hn  iateBifonoe  !■  of  an  kifiaft^ 
dittinct  and  more  exoellcnt  mmI  from  that  which  he  eaiuei  In  u*.  ai  apiiean  W 
hu  aoDODed  reason,  to  dc  Tturruv  atriov,  ovctp  iro'  cxccywK,  Em»  •.  L  ^  Ci  !• 
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Aotliiiig  but  the  ^adow,  nfher,  of  being.  And  that  ther 
^^rho  -would  seem  zealously  concerned  to  appropriate  aU 
t>eiii^  unto  God,  shoold,  in  the  height  of  their  transport. 
st>  fcur  for^t  themselyes  as  to  set  him  above  all  being,  ana 
so  denj  him  any  at  all.  For  sorely  that  which  simply  is 
above  all  being  is  no  being. 

X..  And  as  to  the  unity,  or  onliness  rather,  of  this  being, 
or  of*  the  Gk)d-head,  the  deduction  thereof  seems  plain  and 
easy  from  what  hath  been  already  proved ;  that  is,  from 
the  absolute  perfection  thereof.    For  though  some  do  toil 
themselves  much  about  this  matter,  and  others  plainly 
conclude  that  it  is  not  to  be  proved  at  all  in  a  rational  way, 
hut   only  by  divine  revelation ;  yet  I  conceive,  they  that 
folloinr  the  method  (having  proved  some  necessary  seii-sub- 
sistin^  being  the  root  and  original  spring  of  all  being  and 
perfection,  actual  and  jpossible,  which  is  as  plain  as  any 
thin^  can  be)  of  deducmg  from  thence  the  absolute,  all- 
comprehending  perfection  of  such  necessary  being,  will 
find  their  work  as  good  as  done.    For  nothing  seems  more 
evident,  than  that  there  cannot  be  two  (much  less  more) 
atuch  beings,  inasmnch  as  one  comprehends  in  itself  all  being 
and  perfection;  for  there  can  be  but  one  all,  without  which 
is  nothing.    So  that,  one  such  being  supposed,  another  can 
have  nothing  remaining  to  it.    Yea,  so  far  is  it  therefore, 
if  vre  suppose  one  infinite  and  absolutely  perfect  beings 
that  there  can  be  another,  independent  thereon,  (and  of  a 
depending  infinity,  we  need  not  say  more  than  we  have, 
'wnich  if  any  such  could  be,  cannot  possibly  be  a  distinct 
Gk>d,)  that  there  cannot  be  the  minutest  finite  thing  ima- 
ginable, which  that  supposed  infinity  doth  not  comprehend, 
or  that  can  stand  apart  from  it,  on  any  distinct  bi^is  of  its 
own.     And  that  this  matter  may  be  left  as  plain  as  we  can 
make  it;  supposing  it  already  most  evident.  That  there  is, 
actnally  existing,  an  absolute,  entire  fulness  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  so  of  all  other  perfection — That  such  absolute 
entire  fulness  of  perfection  is  infinite — That  this  infinite 
perfection  must  have  its  primaiy  seat  somewhere — That 
Its  primary,  original  seat  can  be  no  where,  but  in  necessary 
selr-subsisting  being.    We  hereupon  add,  that  if  we  sup- 
pose multitude,  or  any  plurality  or  necessary  self-originate 
oein^,  concurring  to  make  up  the  seat  or  subject  of  this 
infinite  perfection ;  each  one  must  either  be  of  finite  and 
partial  perfection,  or  infinite  and  absolute.    Infinite  and 
absolute  it  cannot  be,  because  one  self-originate,  infinitely 
and  absolutely  perfect  being,  will  necessarily  comprehend 
all  perfection,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  I'est.    Nor  finite, 
because  many  finites  can  never  make  one  infinite ;  much 
less  can  many  broken  parcels  or  frajpnents  of  perfection 
ever  make  infinite  and  absolute  perfection ;  even  though 
their  number,  if  that  were  possible,  were  infinite.  For  the 
perfection  of  unity  would  still  be  wanting,  and  their  com- 
munication and  concurrence  to  any  work  (even  such  as 
we  see  is  done)  be  infinitely  imperfect  and  impossible. 

We  might,  more  at  large,  ana  with  a  much  more  pomp- 
ous numMr  and  apparatus  of  arguments,  have  shown  that 
there  can  be  no  more  gods  than  one.    But  to  such  as  had 
rather  be  informed,  than  be  wildered  and  lost,  clear  proof  that 
is  shorter,  and  more  comprehensive,  will  be  more  grateful. 
Nor  doth  this  proof  or  the  wiU/u  of  the  God-head  any 
way  impugn  the  ^rint^,  which  is  by  Christians  believed, 
therein,  (and  whereof  some  heathens,  as  is  known,  have 
not  been  wholly  without  some  apprehension,  however  they 
came  by  it,)  or  exclude  a  sufficient,  uncreated  ground  of 
trinal  distinction.    As  would  be  seen,  if  that  great  differ- 
ence of  beings,  necessary  and  cantingenl,  be  well  stated, 
and  what  is  by  eternal,  necessary  emanation  of  the  divine 
CAture.  be  ^^Ay  distinguished  from  the  arbitrary  products 
of  the  oivine  will ;  and  the  matter  be  thoroughly  examined, 
whether  herein  be  not  a  sufficient  distinction  of  that  which 
is  increated,  and  that  which  is  created.    In  this  way  it  is 
possible  it  might  be  cleared,  how  a  trinity  in  the  Grod- 
head  may  be  very  consistently  with  the  imity  thereof.  But 
that  it  is,  we  cannot  know,  but  hv  his  telling  us  so.    It 
being  amonff  the  manj  things  of  Qod,  which  are  not  to  be 
known,  but  oy  the  Spirit  of  God  revealing  and  testifying 
them,  in  and  according'  to  the  Holy  Scriptures :  as  the 
thiiuis  of  a  man  are  not  known  but  b^  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
Ana  what  further  evidence  we  may  justly  and  reasonably 
take  from  those  Scriptures,  even  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  things  hitherto  discoursed,  may  be  hereafter  shown. 
7 


CHAPTER  V. 

Demandi  fa  rafereme  to  what  bath  been  hHtoto  dtaeoniMd,  «nth  mneraf 
MMiuigg  theroupon :  1,  «  it  poMBrie  that,  upon  nppoation  of  tM»  hetng'm 
cooatenee,  it  may  be,  in  any  way  Miitable  to  our  prewnt  atate,  made  known 
to  lu  that  it  doth  eziBti  Proved,  1.  That  it  may.  S.  That,  aince  any  other 
fit  war  that  can  be  thou^  on  ia  aamuch  liable  to  exception  as  that  wc  have 
alreacQr*  tM»  nnist  be,  therefore,  lufflcienL  Strong  imprenions.  Glorioua 
apparitions.  Terrible  voicen.  Surpriaing  transformatiott.  U'thoM  are  ne- 
eeaaary,  is  it  needftil  they  be  univenal  7  IhMnient?  If  not,  more  rare  thicvi 
of  this  sort  not  wantinc.  2.  Demand.  Can  suhjects,  remote  from  their  prince, 
sufficiently  be  assured  of  his  exiateaoo?  8.  Domajid.  Cao  we  be  sure  theva 
are  men  OD  earth  f 

I.  And  if  any  should  in  the  meantime  still  remain  either 
doubtful,  or  apt  to  cavil,  after  all  that  hath  been  said  for 
proof  of  that  being's  existence  which  we  have  described} 
I  would  only  add  these  few  things,  by  way  of  inquiry  or 
demand:  viz. 

First.  Do  they  believe,  upon  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence or  such  a  Being,  that  it  is  possible  it  may  be  made 
known  to  us,  in  our  present  state  and  circumstances,  by 
means  not  unsuitable  thereto,  or  inconvenient  to  the  order 
and  government  of  the  world,  that  it  doth  exist  1  It  were 
strange  to  say  or  suppose,  that  a  Being  of  so  high  perfect 
tion  as  this  we  have  hitherto  ^ven  an  account  cS",  if  he  is, 
cannot  in  any  fit  way  make  it  known  that  he  is,  to  an  in- 
telligent and  apprehensive  sort  of  creatures. 

If  indeed  he  is,  and  be  the  common  Cause,  Author, 
and  Lord  of  us  and  all  thingp,  (which  we  do  now  but  sup- 
pose: and  we  may  defy  cavil  to  allege  any  thing  that  is 
so  much  as  colourable  against  the  possibility  of  the  sup- 
position,) surely  he  hath  done  greater  things  than  the  mak- 
ing of  it  known  that  he  is.  It  is  no  un  apprehensible  thing. 
There  hath  been  no  inconsistent  notion  hitherto  given  of 
him;  nothing  said  concerning  him,  but  will  well  admit 
that  it  is  possible  such  a  Being  may  be  now  existent. 
Yea,  we  not  only  can  conceive^  but  we  actually  have,  and 
cannot  but  have,  some  conception  of  the  several  attributes 
we  have  ascribed  to  him :  so  as  to  apply  them,  severally, 
to  somewhat  else,  if  we  will  not  apply  them,  jointly,  to 
him.  We  cannot  but  admit  there  is  some  eternal,  neces- 
sary being;  somewhat  that  is  of  itself  active;  somewhat 
that  is  powerful,  wise,  and  good.  And  these  notions  have 
in  them  no  repugnancy  to  one  another;  wherefore  it  is  not 
impossible  they  may  meet,  and  agree  together,  in  fall  per- 
fection to  one  and  the  same  existent  being.  And  hence  it 
is  manifestly  no  unapprehensible  thing,  tnat  such  a  Beiu&r 
doth  exist.  Now  supposing  that  it  doth  exist,  and  hath 
been  to  us  the  Cause  and  Author  of  our  being ;  hath  given 
us  the  reasonable,  intelligent  nature  which  we  find  our- 
selves possessors  of;  and  that  very  power  whereby  we 
apprehend  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  as  he  is  to  be  pos- 
sible, (all  which  we  for  the  present  do  still  but  suppose,) 
while  also  his  actual  existence  is  not  unapprehensible; 
were  it  not  the  greatest  madness  imaginable  to  say,  that 
if  he  do  exist,  he  cannot  also  make  our  apprehensive  nature 
understand  this  apprehensible  thing  tnat  he  doth  exist  1 
We  will  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  and  as  a  thing  which 
no  man  well  in  his  wits  will  deny,  that  upon  supposition 
such  a  Being,  the  Cause  and  Author  or  all  things,  do 
exist,  he  mi^nt,  in  some  convenient  way  or  other,  with 
sufficient  evidence,  make  it  known  to  sucn  creatures  as  we, 
so  as  to  beget  in  us  a  rational  certainty  that  he  doth  exist. 

Upon  which  presumed  ground  we  will  only  reason  thus, 
or  assume  to  it ;  That  there  is  no  possible  and  fit  way  of 
doing  it  which  is  not  liable  to  as  much  exception  as  the 
evidence  we  already  have.  Whence  it  will  be  consequent, 
that  if  the  thing  be  possible  to  be  fitly  done,  it  is  done 
already.  That  is,  that  if  we  can  apprehend  how  it  may  be 
possible  such  a  JBeing,  actually  existent,  might  give  us 
that  evidence  of  his  existence  that  should  be  suitable  to 
our  present  state,  and  sufficient  to  out-weigh  all  objections 
to  the  contrary;  (without  which  it  were  not  rationally  suf- 
ficient;) and  that  we  can  apprehend  no  possible  way  of 
doing  tnis,  which  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same,  or  equal 
objections,  as  may  be  made  against  the  present  meajis  we 
have  for  the  begetting  of  this  certainty  in  us,  then  we 
have  already  sufficient  evidence  of  this  Being's  existence. 
That  is,  such  as  ought  to  prevail  against  all  objections; 
and  obtain  our  assent  that  it  doth  exist.  ..^«-  n«« 

Here  it  is  only  needful  to  be  considered  what  ways  can 
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be  tlbongEt  of^  wMch  ve  win  say  might  assnre  ns  in  this 
matter,  that  we  already  have  not.  And  what  might  be 
object^l  against  them,  eqoally,  as  against  the  means  we 
now  have. 

II.  Will  we  say  such  a  Being,  if  he  did  actually  exist, 
might  ascertain  us  of  his  existence,  by  some  powerful  im^ 
pressian  of  that  truth  upon  our  minds  1  We  will  not  insist 
what  there  is  of  this  already.  Let  them  consider,who  gainsay 
what  they  can  find  of  it  in  their  own  minds;  and  whether 
they  are  not  extgaged  by  their  atheistical  inclinations  in  a 
contention  against  themselres,  and  their  more  natural  sen- 
timents, from  which  they  find  it  a  matter  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty to  be  .delivered  1  It  was  not  for  nothing,  that  even 
Epicurus  himself  calls  this  of  an  existing  deity,  a  proUp- 
tual  notioru  But  you  may  say,  the  impression  might  have 
been  sim^v  uni^ersal^  and  so  irresistible  as  to  prevent  or 
overbear  all  doubt,  or  inclination  to  doubt. 

And,  first,  for  the  vniversaliiy  of  it,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  it  slTeaAy  tuMcienUy  universal?  as  hath  been 
heretofore  all^>ed.  With  what  confidence  can  the  few 
dissenting  atheists,  that  have  professed  to  be  of  another 
persuasion,  put  that  value  upon  themselves,  as  to  reckon 
their  dissent  considerable  enough  to  implead  the  univer- 
sality of  this  impression  1  Or  what  doth  it  signify  more  to 
that  purpose,  than  some  few  instances  may  do,  oi  persons 
so  stupidly  foolish,  as  to  give  much  less  discovery  of  any 
rational  faculty  than  some  beasts,  to  the  impugning  the 
vniversal  rationality  of  mankind  1 

Besides  that,  your  contrary  profession  is  no  sufficient 
argument  of  your  contrary  persuasion,  much  less,  that  you 
never  hcui  any  stamp  or  impression  of  a  Deijr  upon  your 
minds,  or  that  you  have  quite  rased  it  out.  It  is  much  to 
be  suBuected  that  you  hold  not  your  contrary  persuasion 
with  that  unshaken  confidence,  and  freedom  from  all  fear- 
ful and  suspicious  misgivings,  as  that  you  have  much  more 
reason  to  brag  of  your  disbelief  for  the  strength,  than  you 
have  for  the  goodness,  of  it.  And  that  you  have  those 
qualmish  fits,  which  bewray  the  impression,  (at  least  to 
your  own  notice  and  reflection,  if  you  would  but  allow 
yourselves  the  liberty  of  so  much  converse  with  your- 
selves,) that  you  will  not  confess,  and  yet  cannot  utterly 
deface.  But  if  in  this  you.  had  quite  won  the  day,  and 
were  masters  of  your  design,  were  it  not  pretty  to  suppose 
that  the  common  consent  of  mankind  would  be  a  good 
argument  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  except  only  that  it 
wants  your  concurrence  1  If  it  were  so  wniversaZ  as  to  in- 
clude your  vote  and  suffrage,  it  would  then  be  a  firm  and 
solid  argument;  (as  no  doubt  it  is,  without  you,  a  stronger 
one  than  you  can  answer;)  but  when  you  have  made  a 
hard  shift  to  withdraw  your  assent,  you  have  undone  the 
Deity,  and  religion'  Doth  this  cause  stand  and  fall  with 
you,  unto  which  you  can  contribute  about  as  much  as 
the  fly  to  the  triumph  1  Was  that  true  before,  which  now 
your  hard-laboured  dissent  hath  made  false  1  But  if  this 
impression  were  simply  universal,  so  as  also  to  include 
you^  it  matters  not  what  men  would  say  or  object  against 
It;  (u  is  to  be  supposed  they  would  be  in  no  disposition 
to  object  any  thmg;)  but  what  were  to  be  said,  or  what 
the  case  itself,  objectively  considered,  would  admit  And 
though  it  would  not  (as  now  it  doth  not)  admit  of  any 
thing  to  be  said  to  any  purpose,  yet  the  same  thing  were 
still  to  be  said,  that  you  now  say.  And  if  we  should  but 
again  nnsuppose  so  much  of  the  former  supposition,  as  to 
imagine  that  scxne  few  should  have  made  their  escape,  and 
disburthened  theniselves  of  all  apprehensions  of  Gk)d, 
would  thev  not,  with  the  same  impudence  as  you  now  do, 
say  that  all  relision  were  nothing  else  but  enthusiastical 
fanaticism;  and  that  all  mankmd,  besides  themselves, 
were  enslaved  fools  1 

And  for  the  mere  irresistiiHeness  of  this  impression :  it 
IS  true,  it  would  take  away  all  disposition  to  oppose,  but 
It  mav  be  presumed  this  is  none  of  the  rational  evidence 
which  we  rappose  you  to  mean;  when  you  admit  (if  you 
4o  admit)  tlmt,  some  way  or  other,  the  existence  of  such 
a  bemg  migfht  be  possibly  made  so  evfdcHt,  as  to  induce  a 
rational  certamty  thereof  For  to  believe  such  a  thing  to 
be  true  only  upon  a  strong  impulse,  (how  certain  soever 
the  tbing  be,)  is  not  to  assent  to  it  upon  a  foregoing  reason. 
Nor  can  any,  in  that  ease,  teU  why  they  believe  it,  hvXiJuU 
tncy  believe  u.    You  will  not  sure  think  any  thing  the 


truer  for  this,  only,  that  such  and  such  beliere  it  vitha 
sturdy  confidence.  It  is  true,  that  the  nniveisalitj  od 
naturalness  of  such  apersnasion,  as  pointing  us  to  a  con* 
mon  cause  thereof,  afiords  the  matter  of  an  aignmem,  or 
is  a  medium  not  contemptible  nor  capable  of  answer,  u 
hath  been  said  before.  But  to  be  irresUtiiOaf  captivated 
into  an  assent,  is  no  medium  at  all;  but  an  immf<ti«f 
persuasion  of  the  thing  itself,  without  a  reason. 

ni.  Therefore  must  it  yet  be  demanded  of  atheistical 
persons,  what  means,  that  yon  yet  have  not,  would  joi 
think  sufficient  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt  1  Will  jn 
say,  some  kind  of  very  glorious  aj^pora^iffitf^  becoming  Uie 
majesty  of  such  a  one  as  this  Bein^  is  represented,  vaold 
have  satisfied  1  But  if  you  know  how  to  fancy,  that  snck 
a  thing  as  the  sun,  and  other  luminaries^  might  havebeea 
compaaed  of  a  certain  peculiar  sort  of  atoms,  coming  to- 
gether of  their  own  accord,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise 
agent;  yea,  and  consist  so  lonp^  and  hold  so  straogdr 
regular  motions;  how  easy  would  it  be  to  object  that,  vita 
much  advantage,  against  what  any  temporary  appariucn, 
be  it  as  glorious  as  you  can  imagine,  migiit  seem  to  signify 
to  this  purpose ! 

Woiud  dreadful  loud  voices  proclaimingr  him  to  be,  of 
whose  existence /ou  doubt,  have  served  toe  toml   his 
likely,  if  your  lear  would  have  permitted  you  to  use  jodt 
Wit,  you  would  have  had  some  subtle  invention  bow,  bf 
some  odd  rencounter  of  angry  atoms,  the  air  or  cloads 
might  become  thus  terribly  vocal.    And  when  you  knew 
already,  Uiat  they  do  sometimes  salute  your  ears  with  reiy 
loud  sounds,  (as  when  it  thunders,^  there  is  little  donbc 
but  your  great  wit  can  devise  a  way  how  possibly  sodj 
sounds  might  become  articulate.    And  for  the  sense  ana 
coherent  import  of  what  were  spoken  j  you  that  are  sc 
good  at  conjecturing  how  things  might  casually  happen, 
would  not  be  long  in  making  a  guess  that  might  serve  tiiat 
turn  also ;  except  you  were  grown  ver^  dull  and  barren, 
and  that  fancy  that  served  you  to  imagine  how  the  whole 
frame  of  the  universe,  and  the  rare  structure  of  the  bodies 
of  animals,  yea,  and  even  the  reasonable  soul  itself,  migbt 
be  all  casual  productions,  cannot  now  devise  how,  by 
chance,  a  few  words  (for  you  do  not  say  you  expect  Jong 
orations)  inight  fall  out  to  be  sense  though  there  were  no 
intelligent  speaker. 

But  woula  strange  and  tDonderfid  effects  that  migbt  snr- 
prise  and  amaze  you  do  the  business  f  We  may  challenge 
you  to  try  your  faculty,  and  stretch  it  to  the  uttermost; 
and  then  tell  us  What  imagination  you  have  formed  of  any 
thing  more  strange  and  wonderful,  than  the  already  extant 
frame  of  natnre.  in  the  whole,  and  the  several  parts  of  it. 
Will  he  that  hatn  awhile  considered  the  composition  of  the 
world;  the  exact  and  orderly  motions  of  me  sun,  moan, 
and  stars;  the  fabric  of  his  own  body,  and  the  powers  oi 
his  soul,  expect  yet  a  wonder,  to  prove  to  him  there  is  a 
God  1  But  if  that  be  the  complexion  of  your  minds,  tba 
it  is  not  the  greatness  of  any  work,  but  the  novelty  and 
surprisinj^ess  of  it,  that  will  convince  you,  it  is  not  ra- 
tional evidence  you  seek:  nor  is  it  your  reason,  butyonr 
idle  cariosity,  you  would  hai^e  gratified;  which  deserve 
no  more  satisfaction  than  that  fond  wish,  that  one  ^^j: 
come  from  the  dead  to  warn  men  on  earth,  lest  they  should 
come  into  the  place  of  torment.  , 

And  if  such  means  as  these  that  have  been  mentioned 
should  be  thought  necessary,  I  would  ask.  Are  they  o^' 
cessary  to  every  individual  person^  so  as  that  no  man  shau 
be  esteemed  to  have  had  sufficient  means  of  convictian» 
who  hath  not  with  his  own  eyes  beheld  some  such  gloriffm 
apparition}  or  himself  heard  some  such  terrible  voice;  <ff 
been  the  immediate  witness  or  subject  of  some  prodigio^ 
wonderful  work?  Or  will  the  once  seeing,  hearing,  or  feel- 
ing them  suffice?  It  is  not  necessary  there  should  he  « 
frequent  repetition  and  renewal  of  these  amazing  thiD|Si 
lest  the  impression  wearing  off,  there  be  a  relapse,  and  a 
gradual  sliding  into  an  oblivion,  and  unapprehensiveness 
of  that  Being's  existence,  whereof  they  had,  sometime, 
received  a  conviction.  Now  if  such  a  continual  iteration 
of  these  strange  things  were  thought  necessary,  would  the/ 
not  hereby  soon  cease  to  be  strange  1  And  then  if  their 
strangeness  was  necessary,  by  that  very  thing,  wherem 
their  sufficiency  for  conviction  is  said  to  consist,  they 
should  become  useless.    Or  if  by  their  frequent  varifttioBS 


V. 
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C^vrliich  it  is  posnble  to  suppose)  a  perpetual  amusement 
be  still  kept  np  in  the  minos  of  men,  end  they  be  always 
foil  of  consternation  and  wonder,  doth  this  temper  so  mach 
befriend  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  contribute  to  the  sober 
consideration  of  thingsl  As  if  men  could  not  be  rational, 
'Without  being  half  mad  I  And  indeed  they  might  soon 
become  altogedier  so,  by  being  but  awhile  b^et  with 
objects  so  full  of  terror,  as  are  by  this  supposition  made 
the  necessary  means  to  convince  them  of  a  Deity.*    And 
were  this  a  at  means  of  ruling  the  world,  of  preserving 
order  among  mankind  1    What  business  could  then  he 
followed  1  W ho  could  attend  the  afiairs  of  their  calling  1 
'Who  could  either  be  capable  of  governing,  or  of  bemg 
governed,  while  all  men^s  minds  should  be  wholly  taken 
lip,  either  in  the  amazed  view  or  the  suspenseful  expec- 
tation, of  nought  else  but  strange  things?  To  which  par- 
pose  much  hath  been  of  late,  with  so  excellent  reason, 
discoursed  bv  a  noted  author,b  that  it  is  needless  here  to 
say^  more.    And  the  aspect  and  influence  of  this  state  of 
things  would  be  most  pernicious  upon  religion,  that  should 
be  most  served  thereby,  and  whicn  requires  the  greatest 
severity  and  most  peaceful  composure  of  mind  to  the  due 
managing  the  exercises  of  it.    How  little  would  that  con- 
tribute to  pious  and  devout  converses  with  God,  that 
should  certainly  keep  men's  minds  in  a  continual  com- 
motion and  hurry !  This  course,  as  our  present  condition 
is,  what  could  it  do  but  craze  men's  understandings,  as  a 
too  bright  and  dazzling  light  causeth  blindness,  or  any 
over-excelling  sensible  object  destroys  the  sense;  so  that 
we  should  soon  have  cause  to  apply  the  Erpen.  proverb, 
*'  Shut  the  windows  that  the  house  may  be  light."    And 
might  learn  to  put  a  senses  not  intolerable,  upon  those 
passages  of  some  mystical  wTiters,«  that  Gkxl  is  to  be  seen. 
— in  a  divine  cUmd  or  darkness,  as  one;d  and  with  closed 
eyes*  as  another,  speaks;  thougn  what  was  their  very  sense 
I  will  not  pretend  to  tell. 

Besides  that,  by  this  means,  there  would  naturally  ensue 
the  continual  excitation  of  so  vexatious  and  enthralling 
passions,  so  servile  and  tormenting  fears  and  amazements, 
as  could  not  but  hold  the  souls  of  men  under  a  constant 
and  comfortless  restraint  from  anv  free  and  ingenuous  ac- 
cess to  God^  or  conversation  witn  him;  wherein  the  very 
life  of  religion  consists.    And  then,  to  what  purpose  doth 
the  discovery  and  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity  serve  1 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  never  to  be  thought  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Gk)d  is  a  thing  to  be  known,  only  that  it  may  be 
known;  but  that  the  end  it  serves  for,  is  religion;  a  com- 
placential  and  cheerful  adoration  of  him,  and  application 
of  ourselves  with  at  once  both  dutiful  and  pleasant  affec- 
tions towards  him.  That  were  a  strange  means  of  coming 
to  know  that  he  is,  that  should  only  tend  to  destroy  or 
hinder  the  very  end  itself  of  that  knowledge.   Wherefore 
all  this  being  considered,  it  is  likely  it  would  not  be  in- 
sisted upon  as  necessary  to  our  being  persuaded  of  Gtod's 
existence,  that  he  should  so  multiply  strange  and  astonish- 
ing things,  as  that  every  man  mignt  be  a  daily,  amazed  be- 
hmder  and  wimess  of  them. 

IV.  And  if  their  frequency  and  constant  iteration  be 
acknowledged  not  necessary,  but  shall  indeed  be  judged 
wholly  inconvenient,  more  rare  discoveries  of  him,  in  the 
yery  ways  we  have  been  speaking  of,  have  not  been  want^ 
ing.  What  would  we  think  of  such  an  appearance  of  God 
as  that  was  upon  mount  Sinai,  when  he  came  down  (or 
caused  a  sensible  glory  to  descend)  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
great  people;  wherein  the  several  things  concurred  that 
were  above  mentioned  1  Let  us  but  suppose  such  an  ap- 
pearance, in  all  the  concurrent  circumstances  of  it,  as  that 
js  said  to  have  been.  That  is  we  will  suppose  an  equally 
great  assembly  or  multitude  of  people  is  gathered  together, 
and  solemn  forewarning  is  given  and  proclaimed  among 
them,  by  appointed  heralds  or  officers  ofstate,  that,  on  such 
a  prefixed  day,  now  very  nigh  at  hand,  the  divine  majesty 
and  glory  (even  his  glory  set  in  majesty)  will  visibly  ap- 
pear^ ana  show  itself  to  them.  They  are  most  severely 
enjomed  to  prepare  themselves,  and  be  in  readiness  against 
that  day.    Great  care  is  taken  to  sanctify  the  people,  and 


the  place;  bomids  are  set  about  the' designed  theatre  of 
this  great  appearance :  all  are  strictly  required  to  observe 
their  due  and  awful  distances,  and  abstain  from  more  au- 
dacious approaches  and  gazings ;  lest  that  terrible  glory 
break  out  upon  them,  and  they  perish :  an  irreverent  or 
disrespectful  look,  they  are  told,  will  be  mortal  to  them, 
or  a  very  touch  oi  any  part  of  this  sacred  enclosure.  In 
the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  there  are  thunders,  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  hallowed  mount. 
The  exceeding  loud  sound  of  trumpet  proclaims  the  Lord's 
descent.  He  descends  in  fire,  the  flames  whereof  envelop 
the  trembling  mount,  (now  floored  with  a  sapphire  pave- 
ment, clear  as  the  body  of  heaven,)  and  ascend  into  the 
middle  region,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  into  the  midst  or 
heart  of  the  heavens.  The  voice  of  words,  (a  loud  and 
dreadful  voice,)  audible  to  all  that  mighty  assembly,  in 
which  were  six  hundred  thousand  men,  (probably  more 
than  a  million  of  persons,)  issues  forth  from  amidst  that 
terrible  glory,  pronouncing  to  them  that  lam  Jehovah  thy 
Ood.  And  thence  proceeding  to  give  them  precepts  so 
plain  and  clear^  so  comprehensive  and  full,  so  miexception- 
ably  just  and  righteous,  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and  subservient  to  his  good,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
worthy  the  great  Creator,  or  more  aptly  suitable  to  such  a 
sort  of  creatures. 

It  is  very  likely,  indeed,  that  such  a  demonstration 
would  leave  no  spectator  in  doubt  concerning  the  existence 
of  Gknl ;  and  would  puzzle  the  philosophy  of  the  most 
sceptical  atheist  to  give  an  account,  otherwise,  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. And  if  such  could  devise  to  say  any  thing  that 
should  seem  plausible  to  some  very  easy  halfwitted  per- 
sons, that  were  not  present,  they  would  have  a  hard  task 
of  it  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  that  were ;  or  make  them 
believe  tnis  was  nothing  else  but  some  odd  conjuncture  of 
certain  fiery  atoms,  that,  by  some  strange  accident  hap- 
pened into  this  occursion  and  conflict  with  one  another ; 
or  some  illusion  of  fancy,  by  which  sot  great  a  multitude 
were  all  at  once  imposed  upon ;  so  as  that  they  only  seem- 
ed to  themselves  to  bear  and  see,  what  they  heard  and 
saw  not.  Nor  is  it  likely  they  would  be  very  confident  of 
the  truth  of  their  own  conjecture,  or  be  apt  to  venture 
much  upon  it  themselves ;  having  been  the  eye  and  ear« 
witnesses  of  these  things. 

But  is  it  necessary  this  course  shall  be  taken  to  make 
the  world  know  there  is  a  God  1  Such  an  appearance,  in- 
deed, would  more  powerfully  strike  sense ;  out  unto  sober 
and  considerate  reason  were  it  a  greater  thing  than  the 
making  such  a  world  as  this,  and  the  disposing  this  great 
variety  of  particular  bein^  in  it,  into  so  exact  and  elegant 
an  order ;  and  the  sustainmg  and  preserving  it  in  the  same 
state,  through  so  many  ages  1  Let  the  vast  and  unknown 
extent  of  the  whole,  the  admirable  variety,  the  elegant 
shapes,  the  regular  motions,  the  excellent  faculties  and 
powers  of  that  inconceivable  number  of  creatures  contained 
m  it,  be  considered.  And  is  there  any  comparison  between 
that  temporary,  transient,  occasional,  and  this  steady,  per- 
manent, and  universal  discovery  of  dod  1  Nor  (supposing 
the  truth  of  the  history)  can  it  be  thought  the  design  of 
this  appearance  to  these  Hebrews  was  to  convince  them  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  to  be  worshipped ;  when  both 
they  had  so  convincing  evidence  thereof  many  ways  before ; 
and  the  other  nations,  that  which  they  left,  and  those 
whither  they  went,  were  not  without  their  religion  and 
worship,  such  as  it  was :  but  to  engage  them,  by  so  ma- 
jestic a  representation  thereof,  to  a  more  exact  observance 
of  his  win,  now  made  known.  Though,  had  there  been 
any  doubt  of  the  former,  (as  we  can  hardly  suppose  they 
could  before  have  more  doubted  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
than  that  there  were  men  on  earth,)  this  might  collaterally, 
and  besides  its  chief  intention,  be  a  means  to  confirm  them 
concerning  that  also :  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  that 
end,  we  have  no  pretence  to  imagine.  The  hke  may  be 
said,  concerning  o&er  miracles  heretofore  wrought,  that  the 
intent  of  them  was  to  justify  the  divine  authorinr  of  him 
who  wrought  them,  to  prove  him  sent  by  Gtod,  and  so 
countenance  the  doctrine  or  message  delivered  by  him. 
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Not  tiAt  they  tended  (otherwise  than  on  the  b^)  to  prore 
Qod*9  existence :  much  less,  was  this  so  amazing  an  ap- 
pearance needful,  or  intended  for  that  end ;  and  least  of 
all,  was  it  necessary  that  this  should  be  Gtod's  ordinary 
way  of  making  it  Imown  to  men  that  he  doth  exist :  so  as 
that  for  this  purpose  he  should  often  repeat  so  terrible 
representations  oi  himself.  And  how  inconvenient  it  were 
to  mortal  men,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  the  astonishment 
wherewith  it  possessed  that  people,  is  an  eridence;  and 
their  passionate  affrighted  wish  thereupon,  "  Let  not  QoA 
any  more  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die."  Thej  apprehended 
it  impossible  for  them  to  outlive  such  another  sight ! 

And  if  that  so  amazing  an  appearance  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  (sometime  afibrdeid)  were  not  necessary,  but  some 
way,  on  the  by,  useful,  for  the  confirming  that  people  in 
the  persuasion  of  CKxi's  existence,  why  may  it  not  be 
useful  also,  for  the  same  purpose  even  now,  to  us  1    Is  it 
that  we  think  that  can  be  less  true  now,  which  was  so 
l^loriously  evident  to  be  true  four  thousand  years  ago  1  Or 
IS  it  that  we  can  disbelieve  or  doubt  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory 1    What  should  be  the  groun$[  or  pretence  of  doubt  1 
If  It  were  a  fiction,  it  is  manifest  ii  was  feigned  by  some 
person  that  had  the  use  of  his  understanding,  and  was  not 
beside  himself,  as  the  coherence  and  contexture  of  parts 
doth  plainly  show.    But  would  any  man  not  beside  him- 
self, designmg  to  gain  credit  to  a  forged  report  of  a  matter 
of  fact,  ever  say  there  were  six  hundred  thousand  persons 
present  at  the  doing  of  it  1  Would  it  not  rather  have  been 
pretended  done  in  a  comer  ?    Or  is  it  imaginable  it  should 
never  have  met  with  contradiction  1  That  none  of  the  pre- 
tended bystanders  should  disclaim  the  avouchment  of  it, 
and  say  they  knew  of  im>  such  matter  1    Especially  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  laws  said  to  be  given  at  that  time, 
chiefly  those  which  were  reported  to  have  been  written  in 
the  two  tables,  were  not  so  favourable  to  vicious  inclinsr 
tions,  nor  that  people  so  strict  and  scrupulous  observers 
ofthem ;  but  ttuBt  Ihey  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
any  thine  topretenct,  against  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
Itaser,  if  the  case  could  have  admitted  it.     When  they  dis- 
covered, in  that  and  succeeding  time,  so  violently  prone 
and  unretractable  a  propension   to  idolatry  and  other 
wickednesses,  directly  against  the  very  letter  of  that  law, 
how  welcome  and  covetable  a  plea  had  it  been,  in  their 
firequenty  and,  sometimes,  almost  universal  apostacies, 
could  tbey  have  had  such  a  thing  to  pretend,  that  the  law 
itself  that  curbed  them  was  a  cheat !    But  we  always 
And,  that  though  they  laboured,  in  some  of  their  degene- 
racies, and  when  they  were  lapsed  into  a  more  corrupted 
state,  to  render  it  more  easy  to  themselves  by  favour- 
able glosses  and  interpretations,-  yet,  even  in  the  most 
corrupt,  they  never  went  about  to  deny  or  implead  its 
divine  original,  whereof  they  were  ever  so  religious  as- 
sertors,  as  no  people  under  heaven  could  be  more ;  and 
the  awful  apprehension  whereof  prevailed  so  far  with  them, 
as  that  care  was  taken  (as  is  notoriously  known)  by  thom 
appointed  to  that  charge,  that  the  very  letters  should  be 
numbered  of  the  sacred  writings,  lest  there  should  happen 
any  the  minutest  alteration  in  them.    Much  more  might 
be  said,  if  it  were  needful,  for  the  evincing  the  tnzth  of 
this  particular  piece  of  history:  and  it's  little  to  be  doubted 
but  any  man  who,  with  sober  and  impartial  reason,  con- 
siders thecircmnstances  relating  to  it;  the  easily  evidence- 
able  antiquity  of  the  records  whereof  this  a  part;  the 
certain  nearness  of  the  time  of  writing  them,  to  the  time 
when  this  thmg  is  said  to  have  been  done ;  tne  great  re- 
frutation  of  the  writer  even  among  pagans ;  the  great  mul- 
titude of  the  alleged  witnesses  and  spectators;  the  no- 
contradiction  ever  heard  of;  the  universal  consent  and 
suffrage  of  that  nation  through  all  times  to  this  day,  even 
when  their  practice  hath  been  most  contrary  to  the  laws 
then  given;  the  securely  confident  and  unsuspicious  refer- 
ence of  later  pieces  of  sacred  Scripture  thereto,  (even  some 
parts  of  the  rfew  Testament,)  as  a  most  known  and  un- 
d<Nibted  thing  ;#the  long  series  and  tract  of  time  through 
which  that  people  are  said  to  have  had  extraordinary  and 
sensible  indications  of  the  divine  presence ;  (which,  if  it 
Aad  been  false,  could  not,  in  so  long  a  time,  but  have  been 
evicted  of  fiUsehood ;)  their  miraculous  and  wonderful 
edufition  out  of  Egypt,  not  denied  by  any,  and  more  6b- 
•Qorely  acknowledged  by  some  heatluai  writers ;  their  con- 


duct diro«|fh  the  wildeness^  and  settlement  in  CaiUBi; 
their  constitution  and  form  of  polity,  known  for  maDy  t^ 
to  have  been  a  theocracy;  their  tisiial  ways  of  cooailtaf 
Qod,  upon  all  more  important  occasions :— whosoever,  i 
say,  shall  soberly  consider  these  things,  (and  many  man 
might  easily  occur  to  such  as  wronld  think  fit  to  1^  tltdr 
thoughts  dwell  awhile  upon  this  sabject,)  will  not  oalr, 
from  some  ofthem,  think  it  highly  improbable,  bm  froa 
others  ofthem,  plainly  impossible,  that  the  history  of  litis 
appearance  should  have  been  a  contriv^ed  "piece  of  falsehood. 
Yea,  and  though,  as  was  said,  the  view  of  such  a  thm^ 
with  one's  own  eyes  would  nudre  a  nKMre  powerful  inpre^ 
sion  upon  our  fancy,  or  imagination,  yet,  if  we  sank  of 
rational  evidence  (which  is  quite  another  thing)  of  the  troth 
of  a  matter  of  fact  that  were  of  this  astoaishiDg  nature,  1 
should  think  it  were  as  much  (at  least  if  I  were  credibj; 
told  that  so  many  hundred  thousand  persons  saw  it  d 
once)  as  if  I  had  been  the  single  unaccompanied  ^lectttor 
of  it  myself.    Not  to  say  that  it  irere  aasparently,  in  some 
respect,  much  greater  f  could  we  bat  obtain  of  oursdm 
to  CBStinguish  between  the  pleasincr  of  oiir  cnriosinr,  tad 
the  satisfyng  of  our  reasoa.    So  that,  npon  the  wook,  I 
see  not  why  it  may  not  be  concladeo,  with  the  graieA 
confidence,  that  both  the  (supposed)  existence  of  a  Deitj 
is  possible  to  be  certainly  Known  to  men  on  earth,  is 
some  way  that  is  suitable  to  their   present  state;  that 
there  are  no  means  fitter  to  be  ordinary,  than  those  ve 
already  have,  and  that  more  extraordinary,  additioaal  cob- 
firmations  are  partly,  therefore,  not  necessary,  and  putl/ 
not  wanting. 

y.  Aeain,  it  may  be  further  demanded,  (as  that  which 
may  both  hmnediately  serve  our  main  parpoae,  and  msf 
also  show  the  reasonableness  of  what  was  last  said,)  h  it 
sufficiently  evident  to  such  subjects  of  some  CTeat  prinre 
as  live  remote  f^om  the  royal  residence,  that  there  is  saA 
a  one  now  ruling  over  them  1 

To  say  No,  is  to  raze  the  foundation  of  civil  goverament, 
and  reduce  it  wholly  to  doraestical,  by  such  a  ruler  as  mtj 
ever  be  in  present  view.  Which  yet  is  upon  such  terms 
never  possible  to  be  preserved  also.    It  is  plain  many  do 
firmly  enough  believe  that  there  is  a  king'  reigning  onr 
them,  who  not  only  never  saw  the  king-,  but  never  heard 
any  distinct  account  of  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the 
pomp  of  his  attendance,  or,  it  may  be,  never  saw  the  man 
that  had  seen  the  king.    And  is  not  aH  dutiful  and  loyal 
obedience  wont  to  be  challenged  and  paid  as  such,  as  well 
as  his  other  subjects?    Or  would  it  be  thought  a  reason- 
able excuse  of  disloyalty,  that  any  such  persons  shooM 
say.  they  had  never  seen  the  king,  or  his  court  t    Or  a 
reasonaole  demand,  as  the  condition  of  required  subjectioa, 
that  the  court  be  kept,  sometime,  in  their  village,  ^MUthey^ 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  at  least  sooae  of 
the  insi^ia  of  r^;alt^,  or  more  splendid  af^iearanees  of 
that  majesty,  which  claims  subjection  from  them  ?   Moch 
more  would  it  be  deemed  unreasonable  and  insolent,  that 
every  subject  should  expect  to  see  the  fiit^e  of  the  prince 
every  day,  otherwise  they  will  not  obey,  nor  beKeve  there 
is  any  such  person.    Whereas  it  hath  been  judged  rather 
more  expedient  and  serviceable  to  the  continuing  the  vene- 
ration of  majesty,  (and  in  a  monarchy  of  no  mean  repots^ 
tion  for  wisdom  and  greatness,)  that  the  prince  did  very 
rarely  offer  himsel  f  to  the  view  of  the  people.    Surely  more 
ordinary  and  remote  discoveries  of  an  existing  prince  and 
ruler  over  them,  (the  effects  of  his  power,  and  the  inHaeaces 
of  bis  govemment,>  win  be  reckoned  sofilcient,  even  as  to 
many  parts  of  his  aommioBS  that  possibly  through  many 
succeeding  generations  never  haa  ether.    And  jnpt  bow 
unspeakably  less  sensible,  less  immediate,  less  constant, 
less  necessary,  less  numerous,  are  the  effects  and  instances 
of  regal  human  power  and  wisdom,  than  of  the  divine; 
which  latter  we  behold  which  way  soever  we  look,  ana 
feel  in  every  thing  we  touchy  or  have  any  sense  of,  ana 
may  reflect  upon  in  our  very  senses  themselves,  and  in  ali 
the  parts  ana  powers  that  belong  to  us;  and  so  certainly, 
that  if  we  would  allow  ourselves  the  liberty  of  serious 
thoughts,  we  might  soon  find  it  were  utterly  impossible 
such  effects  should  ever  have  been  without  that  only 
cause :  that  without  its  influence,  it  had  never  been  pos* 
sible  that  we  could  hear,  or  see,  or  speak,  or  think,  or  Wt 
<»  be  any  thing,  nor  that  any  other  thing  coufd  ever  hav« 
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been,  when  «$  the  efi^cts  thai  senre  so  jnstly  to  endear  and 
reconuaend  to  as  civil  gorenunent,  (as  peace,  safety,  order, 
<iuiet  popseasion  of  oar  rights,)  we  cannot  bat  know,  are 
not  insefMurably  and  incommanicably  approriate,  or  to  be 
Attributed  to  the  person  of  this  or  that  particular  and  mor- 
tal goTeraor,  but  may  also  proceed  from  another:  vea,  and 
the  same  beneits  may  (for  some  short  time  at  bast)  be 
continued  without  any  such  goremmeat  at  all.    Nor  is 
this  intended  merely  as  a  rhetorical  scheme  of  speech,  to 
beguile  or  amuse  the  unwarjr  reader ;  but,  without  arro- 
gating anv  thing,  or  attributing  more  to  it,  than  th^t  it  is 
an  altogether  inartificial  and  very  defective,  but  true  and 
naked,  representation  of  the  very  case  itself  as  it  is.    It  is 
professedly  propounded,  as  having  somewhat  solidly  argu- 
mentative in  it.    That  is,  that  (whereas  there  is  most  con- 
fessedly sufficient,  vet)  there  is  unspeakably  less  evidence 
to  most  people  in  the  world,  under  civil  ^veiament :  that 
there  actually  is  such  a  government  existent  over  them ; 
and  that  thev  are  under  obligation  to  be  subiect  to  it ;  than 
there  is  of  the  existence  of  a  Deitr,  and  the  conaei^uent 
reaaonablenesB  of  religion*     If  therefore  the  ordmary 
effects  and  indications  of  the  former  be  sufficient,  which 
have  so  contingent  and  uncertain  a  connexion  with  th^ 
canaes,  (while  those  which  are  more  extraordinary  are  so 
exceeding  rare  with  the  most,}  why  shall  not  the  more 
certain  ordinary  discoveries  of  the  latter  be  judged  soffi- 
cient,  though  the  most  have  not  the  immediate  notice  of 
any  such  extraordinary  appearances  as  those  are  which 
have  been  before  mentioned  1 

VI.  Moreover,  I  yet  demand  fbrther,  whether  it  may 
he  thought  possible  for  any  one  to  have  a  full  rational  cer- 
tainty that  another  person  is  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
hath  in  him  a  rational  soul,  so  as  to  judge  he  hath  suffi- 
cient ground  and  obligation  to  converse  with  him,  and 
carry  towards  him  as  amani  Without  the  snppoeition 
of  this,  the  foundation  of  all  human  society  and  civil 
conversation  is  taken  away.  And  what  evidence  have 
-we  of  it,  whereunto  that  which  we  have  of  the  being  of 
Gtod  (as  the  foundation  of  religious  and  godly  couT^rsar 
tion)  will  not  at  least  be  found  eqaivalent. 

Will  we  say  that  mere  human  shape  is  enough  to  prove 
such  a  one  a  mani  A  philosopher  would  deride  us,  as  the 
Btagyrite's  disciples  are  said  to  have  done  the  Platonic 
man.  But  we  will  not  be  so  nice.  We  acknowledge  it 
is,  if  no  circumstances  concur  (as  sudden  acrpearing,  var 
nishing,  transformation,  or  the  like)  that  plainly  evince 
the  contrary ;  so  far  as  to  infer  upon  us  an  obligation  not 
to  be  rude  and  uncivil ;  that  we  use  no  violence,  nor  carry 
ourselves  abusively  towards  cme  that  only  thos  appears  a 
human  creature.  Yea,  and  to  perform  any  duty  of  jus- 
tice or  charity  towards  him  within  our  power,  which  we 
owe  to  a  man  as  aman.  As  suppose  we  see  him  wronged 
or  in  necessity,  and  can  presently  right  or  relieve  him ; 
though  he  do  not  or  cannot  represent  to  us  more  of  his 
case  than  our  own  eyes  inform  us  of.  And  should  an  act  of 
murder  be  ccnnmitted  upon  one  whose  true  humanity  was 
not  otherwise  evident,  would  not  the  offender  be  justly  li- 
able to  the  known  and  common  punishment  of  that  event  1 
Nor  could  he  acquit  himself  of  transgressing  the  laws  of 
humanity,  if  he  should  only  neglect  anj  seasMonable  act  of 
justice  or  mercy  towards  him,  whereof  he  beliolds  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  But  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  cavil,  or 
play  the  sophist,  how  much  more  might  be  said,  even  bv 
infinite  degrees,  to  oppose  this  single  evidence  of  any  one's 
true  humanity,  than  ever  was  or  can  be  brought  against 
the  entire  concurrent  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  Gkxl.  It  is,  here,  mast  manifestlv  just  and  equal,  thus 
to  state  the  case,  and  compare  the  whole  evidence  we  have 
of  the  latter,  with  diat  one  of  the  former ;  inasmuch  as 
that  one  alone  Is  apparently  enough  to  oblige  us  to  carnr 
towards  such  a  one  as  a  man.  And  if  that  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  oblige  us  to  acts  etf"  justice  or  charity  towards  man, 
he  is  strangely  blind  that  cannot  see  infinitely  more  to 
oblige  him  to  acts  of  piety  towards  God. 

But  if  we  would  take  a  nearer  and  more  strict  view  of 
this  parallel,  we  would  state  Uie  general  and  more  obvious 
aspect  of  this  world  on  the  cme  hand,  and  the  external 
uqiect  and  shape  of  a  man  on  the  other  ^  and  should  then 
see  the  former  doth  evidenee  to  us  an  in-dwelling  Daitv 
diffiised  through  the  whole,  and  actuatingevery  part  with 


incomparably  greater  certainty,  than  the  latter  doth  an 
in-dwelling  reasonable  soul.  •In  which  way  we  shall  find 
what  will  aptly  serve  our  present  purpose,  though  we  are 
far  ftom  apprehendinff  any  such  union  of  the  blessed  God 
with  this  world,  as  is  between  the  soul  and  body  of  a  maiu 
It  is  manifestly  poesU)le  to  our  understandings,  that  there 
may  be,  and  (u  any  history  or  testimony  of  others  be 
worthy  to  be  oelieved)  certain  to  experience  and  sense, 
that  tnere  often  hath  been,  the  appearance  of  human 
shape  and  of  agreeable  actions  without  a  real  man.  But 
it  is  no  way  possible  such  a  world  as  t3ns  should  have  ever 
been  without  God.  That  there  is  a  world,  proves  that 
eternal  Being  to  exist,  whom  we  take  to  be  God,  (suppose 
we  it  as  rude  a  heap  as  at  first  it  was,  or  as  we  can  sup- 
pose it,)  as  external  appearance  represents  to  us  that  crea- 
ture which  we  take  to  be  a  man :  but  thai  as  a  certain  in- 
fallible discovery,  necessarily  true ;  this  but  as  a  probable 
and  conjectural  one,  and  (though  highly  prdbable}  not  un- 
pQ8sfi>le  to  be  false. 

And  if  we  will  yet  descend  to  a  more  particular  inquiry 
into  this  matter,  which  way  will  we  fully  be  ascertained 
that  this  supposed  man  is  truly  and  really  what  he  seems 
to  be  1  This  we  know  not  how  to  go  about,  without  recdl- 
lecting  what  is  the  diffisrencin^  notion  we  have  of  a  man 4 
that  he  is,  viz.  a  reasonable,  living  creature,  or  a  reason- 
able soul,  inhabiting,  and  united  with  a  body.  And  how 
do  we  think  to  descry  that,  here,  which  may  answer  this 
conuBon  notion  we  have  of  a  man  1  Have  we  any  way 
besides  that  discovery  which  the  acts  and  effects  of  reason 
do  make  of  a  rational  or  intelligent  being!  We  will  look 
more  narrowly,  i.  e.  unto  somewhat  else  than  his  external 
appearance;  and  observe  the  actions  that  proceed  from  a 
more  distinguisbing  principle  in  him,  that  he  reascns,  dis- 
courses, doth  business,  pursues  designs:  in  short,  he  talks 
and  acts  as  a  reasonable  creature :  and  hence  we  conclude 
him  to  be  one,  or  to  have  a  reasonable  soul  in  him. 

And  have  we  not  the  same  way  of  procedure  in  the  other 
case  1  Our  first  view  or  taking  notice  of  a  world  full  of 
life  and  motion,  assures  us  of  an  eternal  active  Being,  be- 
sides it,  which  we  take  to  be  God,  having  now  before  our 
eyes  a  darker  shadow  of  him  only,  as  the  external  bulk  of 
the  human  body  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  man.  Which, 
when  we  behola  it  stirring  and  moving,  assures  us  there  is 
somewhat  besides  that  grosser  bulk,  (that  of  itself  could 
not  so  move,)  which  we  take  to  be  the  soul  of  a  man. 
Yet,  as  a  principle  that  can  move  the  body  makes  not  up 
the  entire  notion  of  this  soul,  so  an  eternal  active  being, 
that  moves  the  matter  of  the  universe,  makes  not  up  the 
full  notion  of  God.  We  are  thus  far  sure  in  both  cases, 
i.  e.  of  some  mover  distinct  from  what  is  moved.  But  we 
are  not  yet  sure,  by  what  we  hitherto  see,  what  the  one  or 
the  other  is.  But  as  when  we  have  upon  the  first  sight 
thought  it  was  a  reasonable  soul  that  was  acting  in  the 
former,  or  a  naan,  (if  we  will  speak  according  to  theic 
sense  who  make  the  soul  the  man,)  in  order  to  being  sur^ 
(as  sure  as  the  case  can  admit,)  we  have  no  other  way, 
but  to  consider  what  belongs  more  distinguisbingly  to  the 
notion  of  a  man,  or  of  a  reasonable  souli  and  observe  how 
actions  and  effects,  which  we  have  opportunity  to  take 
notice  of,  do  answer  thereto,  or  serve  to  discover  that.  So 
when  we  would  be  sure  what  that  eternal  active  Being  is 
(which  that  it  is,  we  are  already  sure,  and)  which -wehavc 
taken  to  be  God,  that,  I  say,  we  may  be  sure  of  that  also, 
we  have  the  same  thing  to  do.  That  is,  to  consider  wh« 
more  peeuliarly  belongs  to  the  entire  notion  of  God.  Cand 
would  even  in  the  judgment  of  opposersbe  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  it,)  and  see  whether  his  works,  more  narrowly 
inspected,  do  not  bear  as  manifest  correspondency  to  that 
notion  of  God,  as  the  works  and  actions  of  a  man  do  ta 
the  notion  we  have  of  him.  And  certamly  we  cannot  btit 
find  they  do  correspond  as  much.  And  that  upon  a  sen- 
ons  and  considerate  view  of  the  works  andaproarancesof 
God  in  the  world ;  having  diligently  observed  and  pon- 
dered the  vastness  andbwuty  of  this  universe,  the  variety, 
the  multitude,  the  order,  the  exquisite  shapes  and  ^«™2' 
ous  parts,  the  admirable  and  useful  composure,  of  parti- 
cularcreatures:  and  especially  the  constituuon  and  powers 
of  the  reasonable  soul  of  man  itself;  we  ca^^ot,  surely, 
if  we  be  not  under  the  possession  of  a  ^^Sil^i^SSSS^e- 
obatinata blindness,  anrfthepower  of  a  txio^  vicious pte 
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jndice,  but  acknowledge  the  makiiif ,  sustaining,  and  go- 
verning such  a  world,  is  as*  god-like,  as  worthy  of  God, 
and  as  much  becoming  him,  according  to  the  notion  that 
hath  been  assigned  of  him,  as  at  least  the  conmion  actions 
of  ordinary  men,  are  of  a  man:  or  evidence  the  doer  of 
them  to  be  a  human  creature.  Yea,  and  with  this  advan- 
tageous difference,  that  the  actions  of  a  man  do  evidence 
a  human  creature  more  uncertainly,  and  so  as  it  is  possible 
the  matter  may  be  otherwise.  But  these  works,  of  Gtod  do 
with  so  plain  and  demonstrative  evidence  discover  him 
the  Author  of  them,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  they 
could  ever  otherwise  have  been  done. 

Now  therefore^  if  we  have  as  clear  evidence  of  a  Deity, 
as  we  can  have,  m  a  way  not  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and 
present  state  of  man ;  (and  we  can  have  in  a  suitable  way, 
that  which  is  sufficient  ^  if  we  have  clearer  and  more 
certain  evidence  of  Qoa*s  government  over  the  world, 
than  most  men  have  or  can  have,  of  the  existence  of  their 
secular  rulers ;  vea,  more  sure  than  that  there  are  men  on 
earth,  and  that  thence  (as  far  as  the  existence  of  Gk>d  will 
make  towards  it)  there  is  a  less  disputable  ground  for  re- 
ligious than  for  civil  conversation :  we  may  reckon  our- 
selves competently  well  ascertained,  and  have  no  longer 
reason  to  delay  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  him,  upon 
any  pretence  of  doubt,  whether  we  have  an  object  of  wor- 
ship  existing,  yea  or  no. 

Wherefore  we  may  also  by  the  way  take  notice  how  im- 
pudent a  thing  is  atheism,  that  by  the  same  fulsome  and 
Soisonous  breath  whereby  it  would  blast  religion,  would 
espoil  man  of  his  reason  and  apprehensive  power,  even 
in  reference  to  the  most  apprehensible  thing  ;  woula  blow 
away  the  rights  of  princes,  and  all  foundations  of  policy 
and  government,  and  destroy  all  civil  commerce  ana  con- 
versation out  of  the  world,  and  yet  blushes  not  at  the  at- 
tempt of  so  foul  things. 

Vll.  And  here  it  may  perhaps  prove  worth  our  while 
(though  it  can  be  no  pleasant  contemplation)  to  pause  a 
little,  and  make  some  short  rejlectiims  upon  the  atheistical 
temper  and  genius,  so  as  therein  to  remark  some  few  more 
obvious  characters  of  atheism  itself. 

And  Jirstf  such  as  have  not  been  themselves  seized  by 
the  infatuation,  cannot  but  judjs^e  it  a  most  unreasonable 
thing,  a  perverse  and  cross-gramed  humour,  that  so  oddly 
writhes  and  warps  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  that  it  never 
makes  any  effort  or  offer  at  any  thing  against  the  Deity ; 
but  it  therein  doth  (by  a  certain  sort  of  serpentine  invo- 
lution and  retortion)  seem  to  desi^  a  quarrel  with  itself: 
that  is,  with  (what  one  would  thmk  should  be  most  inti- 
mate and  natural  to  the  mind  of  man)  his  very  reasoning 
power,  and  the  operations  thereof.  So  near  indeed  was 
the  ancient  alliance  between  Gk>d  and  man,  (his  own  Son, 
his  likeness  and  living  image,)  and  consequently  between 
reason  and  religion,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  engaged  in 
an  opposition  to  Gkxi  and  his  interest,  but  he  must  be  equal- 
ly so  to  himself  and  his  own.  And  any  one  that  takes  no- 
tice how  the  business  is  carried  by  an  atheist,  must  think, 
in  order  to  his  becoming  one,  his  first  plot  was  upon  him- 
self; to  assassine  his  own  intellectual  laculty,  by  a  sturdy 
resolution,  and  violent  imposing  on  himself  not  to  consi- 
der, or  use  his  thoughts,  at  least  with  any  inaifferency,  but 
with  a  treacherous  predetermination  to  the  part  resolved 
on  before-hand.  Otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  be  imagined  how 
it  should  ever  have  been  possible  that  so  plain  and  evident 
proofs  of  a  Deity  as  every  where  offer  themselves  imto 
observation,  even  such  as  have  been  here  propcxsed,  (that 
do  even  lie  open,  for  the  most  part,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, and  needed  little  search  to  find  them  out ;  so  that  it 
was  harder  to  determine  what  not  to  say,  ^an  what  to 
say^)  could  be  overlooked. 

For  what  could  be  more  easy  and  obvious,  than  taking 
notice  that  there  is  somewhat  m  being,  to  conclude  that 
somewhat  must  be  of  itself,  from  whence  whatever  is  not 
so  must  have  sprungi  That,  since  there  is  somewhat 
effected  or  made,  (as  is  plain,  in  that  some  things  are  al- 
terable, and  daily  idtered,  which  nothing  can  be  that  is  of 
Itself,  and  therefore  a  necessary  being,)  those  effects  have 
then  had  an  active  being  for  their  cause  1  That  since  these 
effects  are  partly  such  as  bear  the  manifest  character  of 
wisdom  and  design  upon  them,  and  are  partly,  themselves, 
wise  and  designing ;  therefore  they  must  have  had  a  wisely 


active  and  designing  eanse  t  So  mndi  would  plainly  cafr> 
elude  the  sum  of  what  we  have  been  pleading  for;  ui 
what  can  be  plainer  or  doth  require  a  shorter  ton  of 
thoughts  1  At  this  easy  expense  mi^ht  any  one  that  badi 
disposition  to  use  his  understandingr  to  snch  a  porpoK, 
save  himself  from  being  an  atheist.  And  where  is  tk 
flaw  1  What  joint  is  not  firm  and  aaxmg  in  this  little  fiine 
of  discourse  1  which  yet  arrogates  nothing  to  the  eoatii- 
ver ;  for  there  is  nothmg  in  it  voithy  to  be  called  coBtzi- 
vance;  but  thiiigs  do  themselves  lie  thus.  And  what  btk 
been  further  said  concemiQ&r  the  perfection  and  oneDOi 
of  this  Cause  of  all  things,  (though  somewhat  morereDoie 
from  common  apprehension,)  is  wrhat  it  is  likely  wooU 
appear  plain  and  natural  to  such  as  woold  allow  then- 
selves  tne  leisure  to  look  more  narrowlj  into  such  thiagk 
Atheism  therefore  seems  to  import  a  direct  and  aaa 
hostilitv  against  the  most  native,  gennine,  and  facile  ok- 
tates  oi  common  reason.  And  being  so  manifest  an  eomf 
to  it,  we  cannot  suppose  it  should  be  at  all  befiriended  bj 
it.  For  that  will  ne  alwa^  troe  and  ecnstant  to  itseU; 
whatsoever  false  shows  of  it  a  bad  cause  doth  sometiaiei 
put  on ;  that  having  yet  somewhat  a  more  creditahleatme, 
and  being  of  a  little  more  repntaticm  in  the  world,  thai 

Slain  downright  madness  and  folly.     And  it  will  appnr 
ow  little  it  is  befriended,  by  any  thing  that  can  josdf 
bear  that  name,  if  we  consider  the  pitiiiil  shifts  the  atheist 
makes  for  his  forlorn  cause ;  and   wrhat  infirm  toCteria; 
supports  the  whole  frame  of  atheism  rests  upon.   For 
what  is  there  to  be  said  for  their  hypothesis,  or  agaia^the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  dueness  of  religion  1    Font, 
there  is  directly  notlung  at  alL    Only  a  possibility  is  al- 
leged, thinss  might  be  as  they  are,  thoogh  Ood  did  doc 
exist.    And  if  this  were  barely  possible,  how  little  dolk 
that  signify  1  Where  reason  is  not  injnriously  dealt  wiii, 
it  is  permitted  the  liberty  of  balancing  things  eqaail7,and 
of  considering  which  scale  hath  most  weight.    And  is  he 
not  perfectly  blind,  that  sees  not.  what  violenee  is  dcoe  i^ 
free  reason  in  this  matter  1    Are  there  not  thoBsafl<^  of 
things,  not  altogether  impossible,  which  yet  he  wooW  he 
concluded  altogether  out  of  his  wits,  that  should  profes 
to  be  of  the  opinion  they  are^  or  were  actaaUjr  so  ?  ^'r" 
to  the  present  case,  how  facile  and  imezceptionahle,  ho* 
plain  and  intelligible,  is  the  account  that  is  given  m  w 
original  of  this  world,  and  the  things  contained  in  it,  or 
resolving  all  into  a  Deity,  the  Author  and  Blaker  of  ihem  i 
Whereas  the  wild,  extravagant  suppositions  of  atheisiju 
they  were  admitted  possible,  are  the  most  unlikely  tut 
could  be  devised.    6o  that  if  there  had  been  any  to  have 
laid  wagers,  when  things  were  taking  their  beginning,there 
is  nobody  that  would  not  have  ventured  thousands  to  oog 
that  no  such  frame  of  things  (no  not«o  machasonesiDgle 
mouse  or  flea)  would  ever  have  hit.    And  how  desperate 
hazards  the  atheist  runs,  upon  this  mere  supposed  pM- 
bility,  it  will  be  more  in  our  way  to  take  notice  by  and  bjr. 
But  besides,  that  pretended  possibility  plainly  appeals 
none  at  all.    It  is  impossible  any  thing  should  spnngvp 
of  itself  out  of  nothing;  that  any  thing  that  is  altciaW«i 
should  have  been  necessarily  of  itself,  such  as  it  now  is; 
that  what  is  of  itself  unactive,  should  be  the  maker  of 
other  things;  that  the  Author  of  all  the  wisdom  in  tM 
world,  should  be,  himself,  unwise.    These  cannot  bot  be 
judged  most  absolute  impossibilities,  to  such  as  do  not  n* 
olence  to  their  own  minos ;  or  with  whom  reason  cbb  k 
allowed  any  the  least  exercise.  Wherefore  the  atheisocai 
spirit  is  most  grossly  unreasonable,  in  withholding  assent, 
where  the  most  ungainsa^ible  reason  plainly  exacts  it 

And  are  not  the  atheist's  cavils  as  despicably  silly  ^S^'^ 
the  Deity,  and  (consequently)  religion!  Whosoever  shall 
consider  their  exceptions  against  some  things  in  the  notioo 
of  God,  eternity,  infinity,  dkc.  which  themselTes,  in  the 
meantime,  are  forced  to  place  elsewhere,  will  he  not  see 
they  talk  idly  1  And  as  for  such  other  impeachments  o\ 
his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  as  they  take  their  froopa 
for,  from  the  state  of  afiairs.  in  some  respects,  in  this 
present  world,  (many  of  which  maybe  seen  m  LncreUus, 
and  answered  by  Dr.  More  in  his  bidlogues,)  how  inooih 
siderable  will  they  be,  to  any  one  that  bethinks  him^ut 
with  how  perfect  and  generous  a  liberty  this  world  wa^ 
made,  by  one  that  needed  it  not ;  who  had  no  desigOi  BOf 
could  have  inclination  to  a  fond,  self-indulgent  gkcyinf 
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and  Tauntiiig  of  liis  own  work ;  who  did  it  with  the  great- 
est facility,  and  by  an  eas^,  unezpensive  vouchsafement  of 
his  good  pleasure;  not  with  an  operose  cariosity, studioua 
Co  approre  itself  to  the  peevish  eje  of  cveiy  firoward  M^- 
WMW,  or  to  the  nanseoas,  sqneamish  gust  of  every  sensual 
S^ncure.    And  to  such  as  shall  not  confine  their  mean 
thoughts  to  that  very  clod  or  ball  of  earth  on  which  they 
live ;  which,  as  it  is  a  very  small  part,  may,  for  au^ht  we 
kno^v,  but  oe  the  worst  or  most  abject  part  of  Gkxi's 
creation;  which  jTet  is  full  of  his  goodness,  and  hath  most 
manifest  prints  of  his  other  excellences  besides,  as  hath 
been  observed;  or  that  shall  not  look  upon  the  present 
state  of  things  as  the  eternal  state,  but  upcn  ikis  world 
only  as  an  antechamber  to  another,  which -shall  abide  in 
most  unexceptioniMe  perfection  for  ever : — how  fond  and 
idle,  I  say,  will  all  such  cavils  appear  to  one  that  shall  but 
thus  use  his  thoughts,  and  not  think  himself  bound  to 
measure  his  conceptions  of  GkMl  by  the  uncertain,  rash 
dictates  of  men  bom  in  the  dark,  and  that  talk  at  random ; 
nor  shall  affix  anv  thing  to  him,  which  plain  reason  doth 
not  dictate,  or  which  he  doth  not  manifestly  assume,  or 
challenge  to  himself.    But  that  because  a  straw  lies  in 
my  way,  I  would  att«mpt  to  overturn  heaven  and  earth, 
what  raging  phrensy  is  this  t 

Again,  it  is  a  base,  abject  temper,  speaks  a  mind  sunk 
and  lost  in  carnality,  and  that  having  dethroned  and  ab- 
jured reason,  hath  abandoned  itself  to  the  hurry  of  vile 
appetite,  and  sold  its  liberty  and  sovereigntv  for  the  insipid, 
Rustless  pleasures  of  sense;  an  unmanlv  tning — a  degrad- 
ing of  oneself    For  if  there  be  no  God,  what  am  II    A 
piece  of  moving,  thinking  clay,  whose  ill-compacted  parts 
will  shortly  fly  asunder,  and  leave  no  other  remains  of  me 
than  what  shall  become  the  prey  and  triumph  of  worms ! 
It  is  a  sad,  mopish,  disconsolate  temper ;  cuts  off  and 
quite  banishes  all  manly,  raticHial  joy  -^   all   that  might 
spring  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  excellences 
and  glory,  shining  in  the  works  of  his  hands.    Atheism 
clothes  the  worm  in  black,  draws  a  dark  and  duskish 
cloud  over  all  things ;  doth  more  to  damp  and  stifle  all 
relishes  of  intellectual  pleasure,  than  it  would  of  sensible, 
to  extinguish  the  sun.    What  is  this  world  (if  we  should 
suppose  it  still  to  subsist)  without  Gh>d1    How  grateful 
an  entertainment  is  it  to  a  pious  mind  to  behold  his  glory 
stamped  on  every  creature,  sparkling  in  every  providence ; 
and  oy  a  firm  and  rational  faith  to  believe  (when  we  can- 
not see)  how  all  events  are  conspiring  to  bring  about  the 
most  happy  and  blissful  state  of  things  1    The  atheist  may 
make  the  most  of  this  world ;  he  knows  no  pleasure,  but 
what  can  be  drawn  out  of  its  dry  breasts,  or  found  in  its 
cold  embraces;  which  yields  as  little  satisfacticm,  as  he 
finds,  whose  arms,  aiming  to  enclose  a  dear  friend,  do  only 
cUsp  a  stiff  and  clammv  carcass.    How  uncomfortable  a 
thing  is  it  to  him,  that  having  neither  power  nor  wit  to 
order  things  to  his  own  advantage  or  content,  but  finds 
himself  liable  to  continual  disappointments,  and  the  ren- 
counter of  many  an  unsuspected,  cross  accident,  hath  none 
to  repose  cm  that  is  wiser  and  mightier  than  himself!  But 
when  he  finds  he  cannot  command  his  own  afiairs,  to  have 
the  settled  apprehension  of  an  Almighty  Ruler,  that  can 
with  the  greatest  certainty  do  it  for  us  the  best  way,  and 
will,  if  we  trust  him — ^how  satisiyinff  and  peaceful  a  repose 
doth  this  yield  I    And  how  much  the  ratner,  inasmuch  as 
that  filial,  unsuspicious  confidence  and  trusty  which  natu- 
.  rally  tends  to  and  be^fets  that  calm  and  quiet  rest,  is  the 
very  condition  reqmred  on  my  part^  ana  that  the  chief 
thing  I  have  to  do.  to  have  my  ai&irs  brought  to  a  good 
pass,  is  to  commit  them  to  his  management;  and  mjr  only 
care,  to  be  careful  in  nothing.    The  atheist  hath  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  greatness  of  tbis  loss,  but  that  he  Imows  not 
what  he  loses.:  which  is  »n.  allay  that  win  serve  bat  a 
little  while.    And  when  the  most  unsupportable^  pressinjg; 
miseries  bdall  him,  he  must  in  bitter  agonies  ^oan  out  his 
wretched  soul  without  hope,  and  sooner  die  under  his 
harden,  than  say,  Where  is  my  Gk>d  and  Maker!}  At  the 
bat,  he  exchanges  all  the  pleasure  and  composure  of  mind 
which  certainly  accompanies  a  dutiful,  son-like  trust,  sub- 
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mission,  and  resignation  of  ourselves,  and  all  our  ooDcernr 
ments,  to  the  disposal  of  fatherly  wisdom  and  love,  for  • 
sour  and  sullen  succumbency  to  an  irresistible  fate  or  hard 
necessity,  against  which  he  sees  it  is  vain  to  contend.  So 
that  at  the  best  he  not  oul^  rages,  but  tastes  notliing  of 
consolation;  whereof  his  spirit  is  as  incapable,  as  his  des- 
perate affiiirs  are  of  redress.  And  if  he  have  arrived  to 
that  measure  of  fortitude,  as  not  to  be  much  discomposed 
with  the  lighter  crosses  which  he  meets  with  in  this  short 
time  of  life,  what  a  dreadful  cross  is  it  that  he  must  die! 
How  dismal  a  thin^  is  a  certain,  never  to  be  avoided 
death  I  Against  which  as  atheism  hath  not  surely  the  ad- 
vantage of  religion  in  giving  protection;  so  it  hafeh  greatly 
the  disadvantage,  in  albrding  no  relief.  What  would  the 
joy  be  worth  in  that  hour,  that  arises  from  the  hope  of  the 
glory  to  be  revealed  1  And  is  the  want  of  that,  the  total 
sum  of  the  atheist's  misery  at  this  hour  1  What  heart  can 
conceive  the  horror  bf  that  one  thought,  if  darted  in  upon 
him  at  that  time,  (as  it  is  strange,  and  more  sad,  if  it  be 
not,)  What  becomes  now  of  me,  if  there  prove  to  be  a  Qod  1 
Where  are  my  mighty  demonstrations,  upon  which  one 
may  venture,  and  which  mav  cut  off  all  fear  and  danger  of 
future  calamitv  in  this  dark,  unknown  state  I  am  going 
intol  Shall  1  be  the  next  nour  nothing,  or  miserable  i 
Or  if  I  had  opportunity,  shall  I  not  have  sufficient  cause 
to  proclaim,  (asf  once  one  of  the  same  fraternity  did,  by 
way  of  warning  to  a  surviving  companion) — A  great  and  a 
terrible  God !  A  great  and  a  terrible  God !  A  great  and 
a  terrible  Gkxi. 

I  only  add,  'tis  a  most  strangely  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable temper ;  such  as  is  hardly  reducible  to  its  pro- 
per causes :  so  that  it  would  puzzle  any  man's  inquiry  te 
find  out  or  even  give  but  probable  conjectures,  how  so  odd 
and  preternatural  a  disaffection  as  atheism  should  ever 
come  to  have  place  in  a  human  mind.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded a  very  complicated  disease,  and  yet,  when  our 
thoughts  hare  fastened  upon  several  things  that  have  an 
aspect  that  way,  as  none  of  them  alone  could  ini^r  it,  so 
it  IS  hard  to  imagine,  how  all  of  them  togeUier  should  ever 
come  to  deprave  reasonable  nature  to  such  a  degree. 

'Tis,  JirUj  most  astonishingly  nmrvellous,  (though  it  is 
apparent  this  distemper  hath  its  rise  from  an  ul  win,)  that 
any  should  so  much  as  wU  that  which  the  atheist  hath 
obtained  of  himself  to  believe;  or  affect  to  be,  what  he  is. 

The  commonness  of  this  vUe  disposition  of  will,  doth 
but  sorrily  shift  off  the  wonder,  and  only  with  those  slight 
and  trifling  minds  that  have  resigned  the  office  of  judging 
things  to  their  (more  active)  senses,  and  have  learned  the 
easy  way  of  waving  all  inquiries  about  common  things, 
or  resolving  the  account  into  this  only,  that  they  are 
to  be  seen  every  day.  But  if  we  allowed  eurselves  to 
consider  this  matter  soberly,  we  would  soon  find,  that 
howsoever  it  must  plainly  appear  a  very  common  plague 
upon  the  spirits  of^  men  (and  universal  till  a  cure  be 
wrought)  to  say,  by  way  of  vnsh.  No  God,  .or  I  would 
there  were  none:  yet  by  die  ^od  leave  of  them  who 
would  thus  easily  excuse  the  uing,  the  commonness  Of 
this  horrid  evil  doth  so  little  dimini^,  that  it  increases  the 
wonder.  Things  are  more  strange,  as  their  causes  are  more 
hardly  assi^able.  What  should  the  reason  be,  that  a 
being  of  so  mcomparable  excellency,  so  amiableand  allur- 
ing glory,  parity,  love,  and  goodness,  is  become  undesir- 
able and  hateful  to  his  own  creaturesl  that  such^reatures, 
his  more  immediate^  peculiar  of&prinz,  stamped  with  his 
likeness,  the  so  vivid  resemblances  of^  his  own  ^iritual 
immortal  nature,. are  became  so  wickedly  unnatural  to- 
ware^  their  common  and  most  indulgent  parent  1  what,  to 
wish  him  dead!  to  envy  life  and  being,  to  nim  f^om  whom 
they  have  received  their  own  1  ^Tis  as  strange  as  it  is 
wimout  a  cause.  But  they  have  offended  him,  are  in  a 
revolt,  and  sharply  conscious  of  fearful  demerits.  And  who 
would  not  wish  to  live,  and  to  escape  so  unsupportable 
revenge  t  'Tis  still  strange  we  would  ever  offenol  such  a 
onei  Wherein  were  his  laws  unequal^  his  government 
grievous  1  But  since  wfs  have,  this  tmij  is  pertinent  to  be 
said  by  them  -that  have  no  hoipe  of  forgiveness,  that  are  left 
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to  demir  at  reconciliatiaa— Whj  do  we  sort  onxselres 
vrith  aevUs  f    We  profess  not  to  be  sach. 

Yea,  but  we  hare  do  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  sin  we  do 
not  leave,  nor  power  lo  leave  the  sin  which  now  we  love. 
Thifl,  instead  of  lessening,  makes  the  wonder  a  miracle.  O 
wretched,  forlorn  creature !  Wonldst  thoa  have  God  oat 
of  being  for  Uusl  (I  speak  to  thee  who  dost  not  yet  pro- 
fess to  believe  there  is  no  Ood,  bat  dost  only  wish  it.^  The 
sastainer  of  the  world!  the  common  basis  of  all  oeing! 
Dost  thoa  know  what  thoa  sayest  1  Art  thoa  not  wishing 
thyself  and  all  things  into  nothing  1  This,  rather  than 
humble  thyself,  and  oeg  forgiveness!  This,  rather  than 
become  again  a  holy,  pure,  obedient  creature,  and  again 
blessed  in  him,  who  nrst  made  thee  so!  It  can  never 
cease,  I  say,  to  be  a  wonder,  we  never  ought  to  cease  won- 
dering, that  ever  this  befell  the  nature  of  man,  to  be  prone 
to  vfisk  such  a  thing,  that  there  were  no  Ckxi ! 

But  this  is,  'tis  true,  the  too  common  case;  and  if  we 
will  only  have  what  is  m<Tte  a  rarity  go  for  a  wonder,  how 
amazing  then  is  it.  That  if  any  man  wouldy  even  never  so 
fain,  he  ever  can  make  himself  believe  there  is  no  God ! 
and  shape  his  horrid  course  according  to  that  most  horrid 
misbelief!  By  what  fatal  train  of  causes  is  this  ever 
brought  to  pass  1    Into  what  can  we  devise  to  resolve  it  1 

Why  sach  as  have  arrived  to  this  pitch  are  mach  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasing  of  their  senses ;  and  this  they  make 
their  business;  so  as  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  have  given 
themselves  no  leisure  to  mind  objects  of  another  nature; 
especially  that  should  any  way  tend  to  disturb  them  in 
their  easy  course;  till  they  are  gradaally  fallen  into  a  for- 
getful sleep,  and  the  images  of  things  are  worn  out  with 
them,  that  bad  only  more  slightly  touched  their  minds 
Defore.  And  being  much  used  to  go  by  the  suggestions  of 
sense^  they  believe  not  what  they  neither  see  nor  feel. 

This  is  somewhat,  but  does  not  reach  the  mark;  for 
there  are  many  very  great  sensualists,  (as  great  as  they  at 
lea^t,)  who  never  arrive  hither,  but  firmly  avow  it  that  they 
believe  a  Deity,  whatsoever  mistaken  notion  they  have  of 
him ;  whereupon  they  imagine  to  tliemselves  impunity  in 
their  vicioas  coarse. 

But  these,  it  may  be  said,  have  so  disaccustomed 
themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  that  they  have 
no  disposition  to  use  their  thoughts  dJbont  any  thing  above 
the  sphere  of  sense ;  and  have  contracted  so  dull  and 
sluggish  a  temper,  that  they  are  no  fitter  to  mind  or  em- 
ploy themselves  in  any  ^culaiions  that  tend  to  beget  in 
them  the  knowledge  ofuod,  than  any  man  is  for  discourse 
or  business  when  ne  is  fast  asleep. 

So  indeed,  iu  reason,  one  would  expect  to  find  it ;  but 
the  case  is  so  much  otherwise,  when  we  consider  particular 
instances,  that  we  are  the  more  perplexed  and  entangled 
in  this  inquiry,  by  considering  how  agreeable  it  is,  that  the 
matter  should  be  thus;  and  observing  that  it  proves,  oft- 
times,  not  to  be  so ;  insomuch  that  reason  and  experience 
seem  herein  not  to  agree,  and  hence  we  are  put  again  upon 
new  conjectures  what  the  immediate  cause  of  this  strange 
malady  should  be.  For  did  it  proceed  purely  from  a 
sluggish  temper  of  mind,  anapt  to  reasoning  and  dis- 
course ;  the  more  any  were  so,  the  more  disposed  they 
should  be  to  atheism:  whereas,  every  one  knows  that 
multitudes  of  persons  of  dull  and  slow  minds,  to  any 
thing  of  ratiocination,  would  rather  you  should  bum  their 
houses,  than  tell  them  they  did  not  believe  in  God :  and 
would  presently  tell  you,  it  were  pity  he  should  live,  that 
should  out  intimate  a  doubt  whether  there  were  a  God  or 
no.  Yea,  and  many,  somewhat  more  intelligent,  yet  in 
this  matter  are  shy  of  using  their  reason,  and  think  it  im- 
Mie,  it  not  profane,  to  go  about  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
CkKi,  lest  they  should  move  a  douM,  or  seem  hereby  to 
make  a  question  of  it.  And  in  the  mean  time,  while  they 
offer  not  at  reasoning,  they  more  meanly  supply  that  want, 
after  a  sorry  fashion,  from  their  education,  the  tradition  of 
rhcir  forefathers,  common  example,  and  the  universal  pro- 
fe^ion  and  practice  of  some  religion  round  about  them; 
and  It  may  be  only  take  the  matter  for  granted,  because 
they  never  heard  such  a  thing  was  ever  doubted  of  or 
called  m  question  in  all  their  lives. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  incline  to  atheism 
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are,  perbnps,  some  of  them  tfie  gremieatpnundentote^ 
son.  Thqr  rely  liule  upon  aaihoTity  of  former  times  ai 
ages,  upon  vulgar  principles  and  maxims,  bat  are  vogired 
great  masters  of  reason,  niligftnt  aearchers  into  the  mfst- 
Ties  of  nature,  and  can  philosc^iliize  (bs  safficie&tly  appeals) 
b^ond  all  imagination.  But  'tis  hoped  it  may  be  tralj 
said,  for  the  vindication  of  philoscnphv'  and  them  that  pro- 
fess it,  that  modem  atheists  have  fittle  of  that  toghvryiD: 
and  that  their  chief  endowments  are  onlj  their  skul  ts 

S lease  their  senses,  and  a  feu^nlly  writh  a  pitifiil  son  ^ 
rollery  to  tincture  their  cups,  and  ai^  a  f^raoe  to  their 
otherwise  dull  and  flat  conversatioai.     Yet  all  this  howa»> 
ever  being  considered,  there  is  here  but  little  advance  made 
to  the  finding  out  whence  atheisin  shonld  jMoceed.   For, 
that  want  of  reason  shall  be  thought  the  cause,  vha 
bath  been  already  said  seems  to  forb^  ;  that  many  igno- 
rant persons  seem  possessed  with  a  ^reat  awe  of  a  Deirf , 
from  which  divers,  more  knowii^,  hawe  delivered  then- 
sel  ves.    And  yet  neither  doth  the  former  sig^nzfjr  any  thiag 
(in  just  interpretation)  to  the  disrepute  of  r^Mgum*   For 
truth  is  not  the  less  true,  for  that  some  hold  it  tbejlmov 
not  how  or  why.    Nor  doth  the  latter  make  to  the  reimtap 
tion  of  atheism,  inasmuch  as  men,  otherwise  ratioaal,  iiii;f 
sometimes  learnedly  dote.    But  it  confirms  ns  that  atheisB 
is  a  strange  thing,  when  its  extraction  and  pedigree  are  so 
hardly  found  out,  and  it  seems  to  be  directly  of  the  linear 
neither  of  knowledge  nor  ignorance,  neither  sound  reason 
ncMT  perfect  dotage. 

Not  doth  it  at  all  urge  to  say.  And  why  maty  we  not  at 
well  stand  wondering,  whence  the  apprehension  of  a  God, 
and  an  addictedness  to  religion,  should  ooa»e,  when  we 
find  them  peculiar  neither  to  the  more  knowing'  nor  the 
more  ignorant  1  For  thejr  are  apparently  and  coDgmoost]f 
enough  to  be  derived  Rom  somewhat  common  to  them 
both — the  impression  of  a  Deity,  universally  pot  npon  ciit 
minds  of  all  men,  (which  atheists  have  inaae  a  shift  to 
rase  out,  or  obliterate  to  that  degree,  as  to  render  it  illegi- 
ble,) and  that  cultivated  bv  the  exercise  of  reason,  in  some, 
and  in  others,  less  cs^Ninle  of  that  help,  somewhat  con- 
firmed by  education,  and  the  other  accessaries  mentioned 
above. 

Therefore  is  this  matter  still  most  m3rsterioi]sly  intricate, 
that  there  should  be  one  temper  vadpertnasie^  agreeing  to 
two  so  vastly  difierent  sorts  of  persons,  while  yet  we  are 
to  seek  for  a  cause  (except  what  is  most  tremendous  to 
think  of)  from  whence  it  snonld  proceed,  that  is  common 
to  them  Doth.    And  here  is,  in  short,  the  sum  of  the  won- 
der, that  any,  not  appearing  very  grossly  unreasooahle  in 
other  matters,  (which  cannot  be  denied  even  of  some  of 
the  more  sensual  and  lewder  sort  of  atheists,)  should,  in  so 
plain  and  important  a  case,  be  so,  beyond  all  expressxm, 
absurd;  that  they  without  scrapie  are  pleased  to  think 
like  other  men  in  matters  that  concern  and  relate  to  com- 
mon practice,  and  wherein  they  might  more  cirioaraJtfy, 
and  with  less  hazard,  go  out  of  Uie  commcm  road ;  and  are 
here  only  so  dangerously  and  madly  extrava|[ant  Theirs 
is  therefore  a  particular  madness  ;  the  dementia  quoad  kse; 
so  much  the  stranger  thing,  because  they  whom  it  pos- 
sesses do  only  in  this  one  case  put  off  themselves,  and  are 
like  themselves  and  other  men  m  all  things  elsor    If  thc^ 
reckoned  it  a  glory  to  be  sin^ar,  they  might  (as  hath 
been  plainly  shown^  more  plausibly  profess  it  as  a  principle, 
that  they  are  not  oound  to  believe  the  existence  <^  apT 
secular  ruler  (and  consequently  not  be  snlnect  to  any) 
longer  than  they  see  him,  and  so  subvert  all  policy  ana 
government:  or  2>retend  an  exemption  from  all  cl)ligatlo& 
to  any  act  of  justice,  or  to  forbear  tiie  most  injurioas  vio- 
lence towards  any  man,  because  they  are  not  infallibly 
certain  any  one  they  see  is  a  human  wight,  and  so  abnire 
all  morality,  as  thev  have  already  so  gr^  apart;  than 
offer  with  so  fearful  nazard  to  assanlt  the  Deity,  (of  whose 
existence,  if  they  would  but  think  a  while,  they  might  be 
most  infallibly  assured,)  or  go  about  to  subvert  the  foon- 
dations  of  religion.  Or,  if  they  would  get  themselves  glorj 
by  great  adventures,  or  show  themselves  brave  men  \fj 
expressing  a  fearless  contempt  of  divine  power  and  justice; 
this  fortitude  is  not  human.     These  are  withoat  the  com- 
pass of  its  object  ;c  as  inundatioiis,  earthquakes,  dkc.,  are 
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to  be,  onto  which,  that  any  one  should  fearlessly  ex- 
pose himself,  can  biin^  no  profit  to  others,  nor  therefore 
^lory  to  him. 

In  all  this  harangue  of  discourse,  the  design  hath  not 
been  to  fix  upon  any  true  cause  of  atheism,  Sat  to  repre- 
sent it  a  strange  thing:  and  an  atheist,  a  prodigy,  a  mon- 
ster, amongst  mankind;  a  dreadful  spectacle,  forsaken  of 
the  common  aids  afforded  to  other  men ;  hung  up  in  chains 
to  warn  others,  and  let  them  see  what  a  hornd  creature 
man  may  make  himself  by  voluntary  aversion  Arom  God 
that  made  him. 

In  the  meantime,  they  upon  whom  this  dreadftil  plague 
is  not  fallen,  may  |)lainly  see  before  them  the  object  of 
that  worship  which  is  imported  by  a  temple — an  existing 
Deity,  a  God  to  be  worshipped.  Unto  whom  we  shall 
yet  see  ftirther  reason  to  design  and  consecrate  a  temple 
for  that  end,  and  even  ourselves  to  become  such,  when  we 
have  considered  what  comes  next  to  be  spoken  of:  his 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WlMt  b  latMided  by  Ood't  oonvemUeneai  with  men,  oonmkred  only  u  ftin- 
4uiMirtaJwidpreaappoaedtoat«raple.  An  aeeount  of  the  BnTcuraui  ddty. 
Ito  esulnce  imiMMMbfe  any  wwto  be  piof«d,tf  Nor  can  be 

aflfanMd  to  any  good  mtent.  That  nich  a  bainc  is  not  God.  That  the  afaeo- 
luto  pcifcctiouprowd  rfOod  iwaewMila  Mm  a  fit  ohjeet  oT  religion.  From 
tkeneeaMveiiarlioiilBilydedneedtothbpuipoie.  Hie  oramMfeney.  onudpo- 
tency,  irnhniitad  foodneai,  inneuiljr.  CureeUane'i 
taut 
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I.  Noa  is  the  thing  here  intended  less  necessary  to  a 
temple  and  religion  than  what  we  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
coursing of.  For  such  a  sort  of  deity  as  should  shut  up 
itself,  and  be  reclused  from  all  converse  with  men,  would 
leave  us  as  disfumished  of  an  object  of  religion,  and  would 
render  a  temple  on  earth  as  vain  a  thing,  as  if  there  were 
none  at  all.  It  were  a  being  not  to  be  worshipped,  nor 
with  any  propriety  to  be  called  God,  more  (in  some  re- 
spect less)  than  an  imaipe  or  statue.  We  might  with  as 
rational  design  worship  for  a  god  what  were  scarce  worthy 
to  be  called  the  shadow  of  a  man.  as  dedicate  temples  to  a 
wholly  unconversable  deity.  That  is,  such  a  one  as  not 
only  wiU  not  vouchsafe  to  converse  with  men,  but  that 
cannot  admit  it ;  or  whose  nature  were  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  such  converse. 

For  that  measure  and  latitude  of  sense  must  be  allowed 
unto  the  expression,  [conversableness  with  men,]  as  that 
it  Siguier  both  capacity  and  propension  to  such  converse : 
that  God  is  both  by  his  nature  capable  of  it,  and  hath  a 
gracious  inclination  of  will  thereunto.  Yea  and  we  will 
add,  (what  is  also  not  without  the  compass  of  our  present 
theme,  nor  the  import  of  this  word  whereby  we  generally 
express  it,^  that  he  is  not  only  inclined  to  converse  with 
men,  but  that  he  actually  doth  it.  As  we  call  him  a  con- 
versable person  that  upon  all  befitting  occasions  doth  freely 
converse  with  such  as  have  any  concern  with  him.  It  will 
indeed  be  necessary  to  distinguish  God's  converse  with 
men,  into  That  which  he  hath  in  common  with  aUmen^  so 
as  to  sustain  them  in  their  beings,  and  some  way  influence 
their  actions ;  (in  which  kind  he  is  also  conversant  with 
all  his  creatures  0  and  That  which  he  more  peculiarly 
hath  with  good  men. 

And  though  the  consideration  of  the  latter  of  these  will 
belong  to  the  discourse  concerning  his  temple  itself  which 
he  hath  with  and  in  them ;  yet  it  is  the  former  only  we 
have  now  io  consider  as  presupposed  thereto,  and  as  the 
ground  thereof;  together  with  nis  gracious  propension  to 
the  latter  also. 

As  the  great  apostle,  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  lays 
the  same  ground  for  acquaintance  with  Gk)d.  (which  he 
intimates  should  be  set  afoot  and  continuea  in  another 
sort  of  temple  than  is  made  with  hands,)  that  he  hath  given 
to  all  breath  and  being  and  all  things,  and  that  he  is  near 
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shall  have  little  else  to  do,  besides  only  the  applying  of 
principles  already  asserted  (or  possibly  the  more  express 
adding  of  some  or  other  that  were  implied  in  what  nath 
been  said)  to  this  purpose.  From  which  principles  it  will 
appear,  that  he  not  only  can,  but  that  in  tne  former  sense 
he  dotn^  converse  with  men,  and  is  graciously  inclined 
thereto  m  the  latter.  And  yet  because  the  former  is  more 
deeply  fundamental,  as  whereon  all  depends,  and  that  the 
act  of  it  is  not  denied  for  any  other  reason  than  an  ima^ 
gined  impossibility ;  that  is,  it  is  not  said  he  doth  not  sua  • 
tain  and  govern  the  world  upon  any  other  pretence,  but 
that  he  cannot,  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  nature  and 
felicity.  This  we  shall  therefore  more  directly  apply  our- 
selves to  evince.  That  his  nature  doth  not  disallow  it,  but' 
necessarily  includes  an  aptitude  thereto. 

Nor  yet,  though  it  may  be  a  less  laborious  work  than 
the  former  that  we  have  despatched,  is  it  altogether  need- 
less to  deal  somewhat  more  expressly  in  this  mattery 
inasmuch  as  what  opposition  hath  been  made  to  religion 
in  the  world,  hath  for  the  most  part  been  more  expressly 
directed  against  this  ground  of  it.  I  say  more  expressly ; 
for  indeed  l^  plain  and  manifest  consequence  it  impugns 
that  also  of  uod's  existence :  that  is,  through  this  it  strikes 
at  the  other.  For  surely  (howsoever  any  may  arbitrarily, 
and  with  what  impropriety  and  latitude  or  speech  they 
please,  bestow  titles  and  eulogies  here  or  there)  that  being 
is  not  Gk)d,  that  cannot  converse  with  men,  supposing 
them  such  an  what  purely  and  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  man  would  beipeak  them.  So  that  uiey  who 
have  imagined  such  a  being,  and  been  pleased  to  call  it 
God,  have  at  once  said  and  unsaid  the  same  thing.  That 
deity  was>but  a  creature,  and  that  only  of  their  own  fancy : 
and  they  have  by  the  same  breath  blown  up  and  blasted 
their  own  bubble,  made  it  seem  something  and  signify 
nothing :  have  courted  it  into  being,  and  rioted  it  again 
quite  out  of  it.  In  their  conceit,  created  it  a  god  ;  in  Uieir 
practice,  a  mere  nullity.  And  it  equally  served  their  turn, 
and  as  much  favoured  the  design  of  being  wicked,  to  ao- 
knowledge  only  a  god  they  could  imagine  and  dis-imagine 
at  their  own  pleasure,  as  to  have  acknowledged  none  at 
all.  It  could  do  no  prejudice  to  their  affairs  to  admit  of 
this  fictitious  deity,  that  they  could  make  be  what  or 
where  they  plea<«d ;  that  should  affect  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  '(lest  his  pleasure  and  theirs  should  interfere)  that 
they  could  confine  to  remote  territories,  and  oblige  to 
keep  at  on  obedient  and  untroublesome  distance.  Nor, 
though  no  imannation  could  be  more  madly  extravagant 
than  that  of  a  God  no  way  concerned  in  the  forming  and 
governing  of  the  world ;  and  notwithstanding  whom,  men 
miffht  take  their  liberty  to  do  what  they  listed ;  yet  (as 
hath  been  observed  long  ago,  that  no  opinion  was  ever  so 
monstrously  absurd,  as  not  to  be  owned  by  some  of  the 
philosophers)  hath  not  this  wanted  patronage,  and  even 
among  them  who  have  obtained  to  be  esteemed  (not  to 
say  idolized)  under  that  name.  Which  would  be  seen,  if 
it  were  worth  the  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  Epicurean  deUf.  As  it  can  only  be  with 
this  design,  that  the  representation  may  render  it  (as  it 
cannot  but  do)  ridiculous  to  sober  men ;  and  discover  to 
the  rest  the  vanity  of  their  groundless  and  self-contradict- 
ing hope,  (still  too  much  fostered  in  the  breasts  of  not  a 
few,)  Who  promise  themselves  impunity  in  the  most  licen- 
tious course  of  wickedness,  upon  the  security  only  of  this 
their  own  idle  dream.  That  is,  if  there  be  a  God,  (which 
they  reckon  it  not  so  plausible  flatly  to  deny,)  he  is  a 
being  of  either  so  dull  and  phlegmatic  a  temper  that  he 
cannot  be  concerned  in  the  actions  and  affairs  of  men,  or 
so  soft  and  easy  that  he  will  not.  But  because  his  good 
will  alone  was  not  so  safely  to  be  relied  on,  it  was  thought 
the  securer  way  not  to  let  it  be  in  his  power  to  intermed- 
dle withtheir  concernments.  And  therefore  being  to  frame 
their  own  God,  to  their  own  turn,  thus  the  matter  was  of 
old  contrived. 

JFKrst,  Great  care  was  taken.  That  he  be  set  at  a  dis- 
tance  remote  enough ;  that  he  be  complimented  out  of  this 
world,  as  a  place  too  mean  for  his  reception,  and  unwor. 
thy  such  a  nresence ;  they  being  indeed  unconcerned 
where  he  had  his  residence,  so  n  were*  not  too  near  them. 
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So  that  a  confinement  of  him  somewhere,  was  thought 
altogether  n< 


Secondb^y  And  then,  with  the  same  pretence  of  great 
observance  and  respect,  it  is  judged  too  great  a  trouble  to 
him,  and  inconsistent  with  the  felicity  of  his  nature  and 
being,  that  he  should  have  given  himself  any  diversion  or 
disturbance,  by  making  the  world ;  from  the  care  and  la^ 
boar  whereof  be  is  with  all  ceremony  to  be  excused,  it 
being  too  painful  and  laborious  an  undertaking  for  an  im- 
mortal and  a  happy  being.  Besides  that  he  was  altogether 
destitute  of  instruments  and  utensils  requisite  to  so  great 
a  performance.b 

Whence  also,  Thirdly,*  He  was  with  the  same  reason 
to  be  excused  of  all  the  care  and  encumbrance  of  govern- 
ment; as  indeed,  what  right  or  pretence  could  be  have  to 
the  government  of  a  world  that  chose  him  not,  which  is 
not  his  inheritance,  and  which  he  never  madel  But  all  is 
very  plausibly  shadowed  over  with  a  great  appearance  of 
reverence  and  veneration,  with  magn^cent  elogies  of  his 
never-interrupted  felicity ;  whence  also  it  is  made  a  very 

treat  crime  not  to  free  even  the  divine  nature  itself  from 
usiness:  though  yet  the  true  ground  and  root  of  this 
Epicurean  faith  doth  sometime  more  apparently  discover 
itself,  even  an  impatiencV  of  the  divine  government,  and 
a  regret  of  that  irksome  Ixmdage  which  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Deity,  that  were  to  be  feared  by  men,  would  ini'er 
upon  them. 

And  therefore,  FowrUdy,  He  is  further  expressly  asserted 
to  be  such  as  need  not  be  feared,  as  cares  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped, as  with  whom  neither  anger  nor  favour  hath  any 
plaice.  So  that  nothing  more  of  duty  is  owing  to  him  than 
a  certain  kind  of  arbitrary  veneration,  which  we  give  to 
anjr  thing  or  person  that  we  apprehend  to  excel  us,  and  to 
be  in  some  respect  better  rhan  ourselves :  an  observance 
merely  upon  courtesy.  But  obedience  and  subjection  to 
his  government,  fear  of  his  displeasure,  expectation  of  his 
fiivour  and  benefits,  have  no  place  left  them.  We  are  not 
obliged  to  worship  him  as  one  with  whom  we  have  any 
concern,  and  do  owe  him  no  more  homage  than  we  have 
to  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  Cham  of  Tartarv,  and  indeed 
are  less  liable  to  his  severity,  or  capable  or  his  favours, 
than  theirs ;  for  of  theirs,  we  are  in  some  remote  possi- 
bility, of  his,  in  none  at  all.  In  one  woid,  all  converse 
between  him  and  man,  on  his  part  bv  providence,  and  on 
ours  by  religion,  is  quite  cut  ofi.  Which  eviden tl^  appears 
(firom  what  hath  been  already  collected  out  oi  his  own 
words,-  and  theirs  who  pretended  to  speak  that  so  admired 
author's  mind  and  sense)  to  be  the  scope  and  sum  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrine,  in  this  matter;  and  was  indeed  ob- 
served to  be  so  long  ago,  by  one  that  we  suppose  to  have 
had  better  opportunity  and  advantages^  to  know  it,  than 
we :  who,  discoursing  that  a  man  cannot  live  pleasantly, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Epicurus ;  and  that  accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine  beasts  are  more  happy  than  men  ; 
plainly  gives  thisd  reason  why  he  says  so,  viz.  that  the 
Epicureans  took  away  providence,  and  that  the  design  of 
their  discoursing  concerning  Gk)d  was,  that  we  might  not 
fear  him. 

Unto  which  purpose  also  much  more  may  beseen  in  the 
same  author  elsewhere,  when  he  more  directly  pleads 
(among  divers  more  philosophical  subjects)  on  behalf  of 
religion  against  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  which*  he  saith 
they  leave  to  us  in  wora  and  show,  but  by  their  principles 
take  away  indeed,  as  they  do  nature  and  the  soul,  Ac. 

It  is  then  out  of  question,  that  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
utterly  takes  away  all  intercourse  between  God  and  man. 
Which  yet  were  little  worth  our  notice  or  consideration, 


b  —9  Btia  fvots  rpof  ntvra  pif^aiiif  irpocaytoOto,  aX\a  alksirovpyiiTOt 
etarnpuoBtii,  xat  tv  fqi  raatii  ucuiaaiotfiTi.    Laartius,  I  10. 

Que  mpHtb,  qua  AmnMntaf  qui  Taetait  que  maehtae,  qui  nunteta  tanti 
muiwrfa  fiienuit)    VelL  apud  Cfeer.  de  Natura  Deomm. 

e  Nihil  boatfua,  nihil  oranino  bmix  omnilwi  aflhientiua  exooKitari  PPtest  Nihfl 
enim  agit,  milUiooeuPatimilnBi est  implioatiui.  Ac.  Jtf.  Ora»,  r^v  Btiav  Awrtv 

elf  hUTOvpYi<a¥  airoKWMiv.  Laert.  ikUL  Itaque  impoauistis  oonrieilMs  dm* 
u  Maipiiemuin  dqroinnni.  qoam.  dies  et  noetei,  timerenraa.  Quit  eirim  non 
timeat  omnia  iprovideatem,  et  eofritantem,  et  animadvertentem,  et  onmia  ad  w 
partjnera  pttlantcm.  cuikiMiin  et  plbnam  neaotii  Deom.  Veil  ubi  nmra.  l^vt- 
Diana  ante  oeuloe  Rede  eum  vita  jaeeiet  b  tairfa  o|i|a<BMa  travi  lub  ralicioae 
Prinmm  Oraha  iioaM  OMeonlfV  fivfeuriM,  tfke^rtf  thmivpMn  «firreU^ion.) 
Lueret-^  To  tffkM^purpote  hetidet  wAaf  ve  lu»ejn  Laert.  To  ftojcaptow 
Kat  af9apT»p,  avrc  avro  irpaYfiara  cx'ti  ovrt  oXAcik  vaM\ti  cure  ovre 
opyaii^  ovrs  xa^vi  cwewroi'  t¥  aoBntt  yap  irar  ro  rotovrov,  L  10.  Much 
more  I*  eoQeeied  In  the  Syntagm.  Nam  et  praatana  Deoram  oatura  hami- 
ram  pietate  oohnetur.  oam  atema  eaaet  et  beaUaaima.  Habit  enim  venem- 
♦  tmmmt  «»«•»  «.u<..u  •«..•»*    ECjoetua  omnia,  a  «i  at^wiim  Deoiwn  inlau 


nor  would  it  answer  any  valuable  end  or  purpose  to  revire 
the  mention  of  such  horrid  opinions,  or  tell  the  vorld 
what  such  a  one  said  or  thought  tw^o  thousand  vears  ago; 
if  their  grave  had  been  faithfm  to  its  trust,  and  nad  retain- 
ed their  filthy  poisonous  savour -within  its  own  unhalloved 
cell. 

But  since  (against  what  were  so  much  to  have  been  de- 
sired, that  their  womb  might  have  been  their  grave)  dieir 
grave  becomes  their  womb,  where  they  are  conceived,  and 
formed  anew,  and  whence  by  a  second  birth  they  spring 
forth  afresh,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  world,  the  de- 
bauching and  endangering  of  mankind  ;  and  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary some  remedy  be  endeavoured  of  so  mortal  an  eril, 
it  was  also  convenient  to  run  it  up  to  its  original,  and  con- 
tend against  it  as  in  its  primitive  state  and  vigour. 

Wherefore  this  being  a  true  (though  it  be  a  very  short) 
account  of  the  Epicurean  god,  resulting*  all  into  this  shorter 
sum.  That  he  is  altogether  unconversable  with  men,  (and 
SQch  therefore  as  cannot  inhabit  their  temple,  and  for 
whom  they  can  have  no  obligation  or  rational  design  to 
provide  any,)  it  will  be  requisite  in  reference  hereto,  and 
suitable  to  our  present  scope  and  purpose,  severaUrto 
evince  these  thin^: — 1.  Tnat  the  existence  of  such  a 
being  as  this  were  impossible  ever  to  be  proved  untomeiL 
if  it  did  exist — 2.  That  bein^  supposed  without  any  good 
ground,  it  is  equally  unimagmable  that  the  supposiiioa  (^ 
It  can  intend  any  valuable  or  good  end — 3.  That  this 
supposed  being  cannot  be  Grod,  and  is  most  abusively  so 
called ;  as  hereby,  the  true  God,  the  Cause  and  Anthor 
of  all  things,  is  mtended  to  be  excluded — 4.  That  it  be- 
longs to,  and  may  be  deduced  from,  the  true  notion  of 
GJod  which  hath  been  given,  (and  proved  by  parts  of  a 
really  existent  Being,)  that  he  is  such  as  can  converse 
with  nien. 

For  the  first,  That  there  is  no  way  to  prove  the  existenco 
of  such  a  being,  is  evident.    For  what  ways  of  proving  it 
can  be  thought  of,  which  the  supposition  itself  doth  not 
forbid  and  reject  1    Js  it  to  be  proved  by  revelation  1  Bot 
that  supposes  converse  with  men,  and  destroys  what  it 
should  prove,  that  such  a  being,  having  no  converse  with 
men,  doth  exist    And  where  is  that  revelation  ?    Is  it 
written  or  unwritten ;  or  who  are  its  vouchers  1    Upoft 
what  authority  doth  it  rest  'i  Who  was  appointed  to  infom 
the  world  in  this  matter  1    Was  Epicurus  himself  the 
common  oracle  1    Why  did  he  never  tell  men  so  t   Did  he 
ever  pretend  to  have  seen  any  of  these  his  vogued  godsi 
No,  tney  are  confessed  not  to  be  liable  to  our  sense,  any 
more  than  the  inane  itself.    And  what  miracles  did  be  erer 
work  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  in  this  matter  T 
Which  sure  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  one  who 
would  gain  credit  to  dictates  so  contrary  to  the  coaanoa 
sentiments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  were  not  to 
be  proved  any  other  way.    And  what  other  way  ^^^ 
devised  1  Can  it  admit  of  rational  demonstration?  1^^ 
shall  be  the  medium  1    Shall  it  be  from  the  cause  1    But 
what  cause  can  (or  ever  did)  he  or  his  followers  assign  of 
Qodl  Or  from  effects?  And  what  shall  thev  be,  when  the 
matter  of  the  whole  universe  is  supposed  ever  to  have 
been  of  itself,  and  the  particular  frame  of  every  thing 
made  thereof,  to  have  resulted  only  of  the  casual  ^'^^^l 
of  the  parts  of  that  matter,  and  no  real  being  is  suf^xiGed 
besides  ?    Or  shall  it  be  that  their  idea,  which  they  have  of 
God,  includes  existence,  as  so  belonging  to  him  that  he 
cannot  but  exist  ?    But  by  what  right  do  they  affix  sncn 
an  idea  to  their  petite  and  fictitious  deities?    HowwiU 
they  prove  their  idea  true  ?    Or  are  we  bound  to  take  their 
words  for  it  ?    Yea  itis  easily  proved  false,  and  repngnaot 


Intelligitur  onlm  a  beata  immortaliqae  natnm,  et  iram  et  V^'^j^/t 
negan.  QidlmraniotiBimilloaaaupaiiiinpeodereinotus,  Ac.  Seet.i.c^^ 
An  et munduin  fedt,  et  m  mundo hominee  at  ab  hrnninfljue  ocleRtarl  mv^ 
Deo  cnhiM  homimun  eoi^rt,  beato,  et  nolla  re  indigeDti    Sect,  a  eep. » 

d  Kat  rot  ttjts¥tv  rq<  itpoXtfipet  rov  Beov  rtiv  wponotav  oircXtroy,  c^iyorr* 
a»  ekwiot  xpnfats  irXcoy  txorret  ot  Apovtfiot  row  9npttii»  wp»s  tv  9»<^ 

wmwnuBat  vpampgitovt,  fi^amrtpav  otpai  rovro,  Ae.    Ptut. 

a  JAMTHCf  Coloum.  Utof  nv  earoXttwvn  ^ip  mi  ^fAnc^  ««  ^****^ 
6)(  opKWt  6if  nxwtftatBwtmitt  ta  wpttCKvmtaiVf  pnpari  Kat  Xoyiat^  xai  rw 
^oyai  Mil  wpoemttioBat  Kat  ew^a^ci v,  a  raig  apxatt  Kat  reit  ^yf^** 
opatpeveiv.  Unto  toMch  purpoee  ie  that  atao  h%  TtOlif.  At  etiam  de  wk^ 
tata,  de pietate  adFenu Deoe  libroa teripiit Epicnraa.  Ad qaonoodojn W*^ 
quiturf  ut  Conmcanimn  ant  8c«volain  Pootifioea  majdmoa  teaudiiedicMDw 
cum,  oii  aiibtalerit  omnom  fiindiUw  refifionein :  Nee  manOme  nt  Xeaa*<  "• 
latioidRHTwwbOMiaaiataiMafVMledt   DeN&hm. 
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to  itself,  wiiile  they  would  hare  that  to  be  necessarily 
existent  (as  the^  must  if  they  will  have  it  existent  at  all, 
onto  which,  in  the  meantime,  thev  deny  the  other  perfec- 
tions which  necessary  existence  hatn  been  proved  to  include. 
But  how  vain  and  idle  trifling  is  it,  arbitrarily  and  by  a 
random  fancy  to  imagine  any  thing  what  we  please,  and 
attributing  of  our  own  special  grace  and  favour  necessary 
existence  to  it,  thence  to  conclude  that  it  doth  exist,  only 
because  we  have  been  pleased  to  make  that  belong  to  the 
notion  of  it  1  What  so  odd  and  uncouth  composition  can 
we  form  any  conoeptiim  oC,  which  we  may  not  make  exist, 
at  this  rate  % 

But  the  notion  of  God  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  natural, 
proleptical,  and  common  to  men,  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  all :  whence  they  say  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  con- 
troversy. What!  ther  Epicurean  notion  of  himi  We 
shall  inquire  further  into  that  anon.  And  in  the  mean- 
time neeid  not  doubt  to  say,  any  man  might  with  as  good 
pretence  ima^e  the  ridiculous  son  of  gods  described  in 
Cicero's  ironical  supposition,  and  affirm  them  to  exist,  as 
they  those  they  have  tnonght  fit  to  feign,  and  would  impose 
upon  the  belief  of  men.  And  when  thev  have  fancied 
Uiese  to  exist,  is  not  that  a  mighty  proof  that  they  indeed 
do  so  1  But  that  which' for  the  present  we  allege,  is,  that 
sapposing  their  notion  were  ever  so  absolutely  universal 
and  agreeing  with  the  common  sentiments  of  all  other  men, 
they  have  yet  precluded  themselves  of  any  right  to  argue^ 
from  its  commonness,  to  the  existence.of  the  thing  itself 
Nor  can  they  upon  their  principles  form  an  argument 
hence,  that  shall  conclude  or  signify  any  thing  to  this  pur- 
pose. None  can  be  drawn  hence,  that  will  conclude  im- 
mediately, and  itself  reach  the  mark,  without  the  addition 
of  some  rarther  thing,  which  so  ill  sorts  with  the  rest  of 
their  doctrine,  that  it  would  subvert  the  whole  frame.  That 
is,  it  follows  not,  that  because  men  generally  hold  that 
there  is  a  GKxi,  that  therefore  there  is  one ;  otherwise  than 
as  that  consequence  can  be  justified  by  this  plain  and  irre- 
fragable proof— That  no  reason  can  be  devised  of  so  gene- 
ral an  agreement,  or  of  that  so  common  an  impfession 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  but  this  only ;  that  it  most  have 
proceeded  from  one  common  cause,  viz,  God  himself; 
who  having  made  man  so  prime  a  part  of  his  creation, 
hath  stamped  with  his  own  signature  this  nobler  piece  of 
his  workinanship,  and  purposely  made  and  framed  him  to 
the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  his  Maker. 

But  how  shul  they  argue  so,  who,  while  they  acknow- 
ledge a  God,  deny  man  to  be  his  creature,  and  will  have 
him  and  all  things  to  be  by  chance,  or  without  dependence 
on  any  Maker  1  What  can  an  impression  infer  to  this 
purpose,  that  comes  no  one  can  tell  whence  or  how ;  but 
IS  plainly  denied  to  be  from  him,  whose  being  they  would 
argue  from  it  7 

The  observation  of  so  common  an  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  men,  might  (upon  their  supposition)  beget  much 
wonder,  but  no  knowledge ;  and  may  perplex  men  much, 
how  such  a  thing  should  come  to  pass,  without  making 
them  any  thing  the  wiser ;  and  woiud  infer  astonishment, 
sooner  than  a  good  conclusion,  or  than  it  would  solidly 
prove  any  important  truth.  And  do  they  think  they  have 
salved  the  business,  foid  gi^en  us  a  satisfying  account  of 
this  matter,  by  telling  us.  This  impression  is  from  nature. 
as  they  speak  ?  It  were  to  be  wished  some  of  them  haa 
told  us,  or  could  yet  tell  us,  what  they  meant  by  nature. 
Is  it  any  intelligent  principle,  or  was  it  guided  by  any  such  1 
If  yea,  whence  came  this  impression,  out  from  God  him- 
self 1  For  surely  an  intelligent  Being,  that  could  have  this 
imivenal  influence  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  is  much 
liker  to  be  Gkxi  than  the  imaginary  entities  they  talk  of, 
that  are  bodies,  and  no  bodies,  have  blood,  and  no  blood, 
members,  and  no  members,  are  some  where,  and  no  where ; 
or  if  they  be  any  where,  are  confined  to  some  certain  places 
remote  enough  from  our  world ;  with  the  affairs  whereof, 
or  any  other,  they  cannot  any  way  concern  themselves, 
without  quite  undoing  and  spoiling  their  felicity.  If  they 
say  No,  and  that  nature,  which  put  this  stamp  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  is  an  utterly  unintelli^nt  thing,  nor  was 
ever  governed  by  anything  wiser  than  itself-— strange !  that 
blind   and   undesigning   nature  should,  without   being 


1. 


prompted,  become  thus  k;norant]y  officioas  to  these  idle, 
voluptuary  godlings ;  andshould  so  eflectually  take  course 
they  might  be  known  to  the  world,  who  no  way  ever 
obliged  it,  nor  were  ever  Like  to  do !  But  to  regress  a 
little,  fain  I  would  know  what  is  this  thing  they  call  na- 
ture 1  Is  it  any  thing  else  than  the  course  and  inclination 
of  conspiring  atoms,  which  singly  are  not  pretended  to 
bear  any  sucn  impression ;  but  as  they  luckily  club  and 
hit  together,  in  the  composition  of  a  human  soul,  bv  the 
merest  and  strangest  chance  that  ever  happened  f  But 
would  we  ever  regard  what  they  say  whom  we  believe  to 
speak  by  chance  ?  Were  it  to  be  supposed  that  characters 
and  words  serving  to  make  up  some  proposition  or  other, 
were  by  some  strange  agitation  of  wind  and  waves  impressed 
and  figured  on  the  sand ;  would  we,  if  we  really  believed 
the  matter  came  to  pass  onlv  by  such  an  odd  casualty, 
think  that  proposition  any  whit  the  truer  for  being  there, 
or  take  this  for  a  demonstration  of  its  truth,  any  more  than 
if  we  had  seen  it  in  a  ballad  1  Because  men  have  casu- 
ally come  to  think  so,  therefore  there  are  such  beings,  (to 
be  called  gods,)  between  whom  and  them  there  never  was 
or  shall  be  any  intercourse  or  mutual  concern.  It  follows 
as  well,  as  that  because  the  stafif  stands  in  the  comer,  the 
morrow  will  be  a  rainy  day.  The  dictates  of  nature  are 
indeed  most  regardable  things  taken  as  expressions  of  bis 
mind,  or  emanations  from  him,  who  is  the  Author  and  Grod 
of  nature :  but  abstracted  from  him,  they  are  and  signify 
as  much  as  a  beam  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  sun ;  or  a 

Serson  that  pretends  himself  an  ambassador,  without  cre- 
entials. 

Indeed,  (as  is  imported  in  the  words  noted  from  that 
graves  pagan  a  little  before,)  the  principles  of  these  men 
destroy  quite  nature  itself,  as  well  as  every  thing  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  leave  us  the  names  and  show  of'^them,  but  take 
away  the  things  themselves,  bi  sum,  though  there  be  no 
such  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men  as  that  which  they 
talk  of,  yet  if  there  were,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred 
from  it,  as  they  would  infer ;  their  principles  taking  away 
all  connexion  between  the  argument,  and  what  they  would 
argueby  it. 

3.  We  have  also  too  much  reason  to  add.  That  as  the 
supposition  of  such  a  being,  or  sort  of  beings^  can  have  no 
sumcient  ground ;  so  it  is  equally  unconceivable  that  it 
can  be  intended  for  any  good  end.  Not  that  we  think  the 
last  assertion  a  sufficient  sole  proof  of  this ;  for  we  easily 
acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  enough,  men  may  harm- 
lessly and  with  innocent  intentions  attempt  the  building 
very  weighty  and  important  truths  upon  weak  and  insuffi- 
cient foundations;  hoping  they  have  offered  that  as  a  sup- 
port unto  truth,  which  proves  only  a  useless  cumber.  Nor 
were  it  just  to  impute  treachery,  where  there  is  ground  for 
the  more  charitable  censure,  that  the  misadventure  pro- 
ceeded only  from  want  of  judgment  and  shortness  of 
discourse.  But  it  is  neither  needful  nor  seemly,  that 
charity  which  can  willingly  wink  in  some  cases,  should 
therefore  be  quite  blind ;  or  that  no  difference  should  be 
made  of  well-meant  mistakes,  a:^  mischief  thinly  hid  and 
covered  over  with  specious  preftices.  And  let  it  be  so- 
berly considered,  what  can  the  design  be,  after  the  cashier- 
ing of  all  solid  grounds  for  the  proving  of  a  Deity,  at 
length  to  acknowledge  it  upon  none  at  all  1  As  if  their 
acknowledgment  must  owe  itself  not  to  their  reason,  but 
their  courtesy.  And  when  they  have  done  what  they  can 
to  make  the  rest  of  men  believe  they  have  no  need  to  own 
any  God  at  all,  and  they  can  tell  how  all  that  concerns  the 
making  and  governing  the  world  may  well  enough  be  des- 
patched without  any,  yet  at  last  they  will  be  so  generous 
as  to  be  content  there  shall  be  one,  however.  What,  I  say, 
can  the  design  of  this  be,  that  they  who  have  contended 
with  all  imaginable  obstinacy  against  the  most  plain  and 
convincing  evidences,  that  do  even  defy  cavil ;  have  quite 
fought  themselves  blind,  and  lost  their  eyes  in  the  en- 
counter ;  so  that  they  are  ready  (o  swear  tne  sun  is  a  clod 
of  dirt,  and  noon-day  light  is  to  them  the  very  blackness 
of  darkness  1  They  cannot  see  a  Deity  encircling  them 
with  the  brightest  beams,  and  shining  upon  them  with  the 
most  conspicuous  glory  through  every  thing  that  occurs, 
and  all  thmgs  that  encompass  them  on  every  side.    And 
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yet  when  all  is  done,  and  their  thnnder-stmck  eyes  make 
them  fancy  they  have  put  out  the  sun ;  they  have  won 
the  day,  have  cleared  tne  field,  and  are  absolute  victors ; 
they  have  vanquished  the  whole  power  <^  their  most 
dreaded  enemy,  the  light  that  reveals  God  in  his  works — 
after  all  this,  without  any  inducement  at  all,  and  having 
triumphed  over  every  thmg  that  looked  like  an  ar^fument 
to  prove  it,  they  vouchsafe  to  say  however,  of  their  own 
accord,  There  is  a  QoA.  Surely  if  this  have  any  design  at 
all,  it  must  be  a  very  bad  one.  And  see  whither  it  tends. 
They  have  now  a  god  of  their  own  making;  and  all  the 
being  he  hath,  depends  upon  their  grace  and  favour.  They 
are  not  his  creatures,  but  he  is  theirs ;  a  precarious  deity, 
that  shall  be  as  long,  and  what,  and  where,  they  please  to 
have  him.  And  if  he  displease  them,  they  can  think  him 
back  into  nothing.  Here  seems  the  depth  of  the  design. 
For  see  with  what  cautions  and  limitations  they  admit  him 
into  being.  There  shall  be  a  god,  provided  he  be  not 
meddlesome,  nor  concern  himself  in  their  affairs  to  the 
crossing  of  any  inclinations  of  humours  which  they  are 
pleased  shall  command  and  govern  their  lives ;  being  con- 
scious that  if  they  admit  of  any  at  all  that  shall  have  to  do 
with  their  concernments,  he  cannot  but  be  such  as  the 
ways  they  resolve  on  will  displease.  Their  very  shame 
will  not  permit  them  to  call  that  God,  which  if  he  take 
any  cognizance  at  ail  of  their  course  will  not  dislike  it. 
And  herein  that  they  may  be  the  more  secure,  they  judge 
it  the  most  prudent  course,  not  to  allow  him  any  part  or 
interest  in  tne  aflbirs  of  the  world  at  all. 

Yet  all  this  while  they  coiiTrt  him  at  a  great  rate,  and  all 
religion  is  taken  away  under  pretence  of  great  piety :  wor- 
ship they  believe  he  cares  not  for,  because  he  is  roll  and 
needs  nothing.  In  this  world  he  must  not  be,  for  it  is  a 
place  unworthy  of  him.  He  must  have  hdd  no  hand  in 
framing,  nor  can  they  think  fit  he  should  have  any  in  the 

fovemment  of  it.  For  it  would  be  a  great  disturbance  to 
im,  and  interrupt  his  pleasures.  The  same  thing  as  if 
certain  licentious  courtiers,  impatient  of  being  governed, 
should  address  themselves  to  their  prince  in  such  a  form 
of  speech,  that  it  is  beneath  him  to  receive  any  homage 
from  them,  it  would  too  much  debase  majesty ;  that  his 
dominions  afibrd  no  place  fit  for  his  residence,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  betake  himself  into 
some  other  country,  that  hath  better  air  and  accommoda- 
tion for  delight;  that  diadems  and  sceptres  are  burthen- 
some  things,  which  therefore  if  he  will  quit  to  them,  he 
may  whouy  give  up  hinLself  to  ease  and  pleasure. 

Yea,  ana  whatsoever  would  any  way  tend  to  evince  his 
necessary  existence,  is  with  the  same  courtship  laid  aside ; 
(idthouffh  if  he  do  not  exist  necessarily  and  or  himself,  he 
eannot  nave  any  existence  at  all ;  for  as  they  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing,  so  they  assign  nothing 
Co  be  the  cause  of  him ;)  that  is,  with  pretence  there  is  no 
need  it  should  be  demonstrated,  because  all  men  believe 
it  without  a  reason,  nature  having  impressed  this  belief 
upon  the  minds  of  all ;  or  (which  is  all  one)  they  having 
agreed  to  believe  it  because  they  believe.  But  thoagb 
they  have  no  reason  to  believe  a  Deity,  they  have  a  very 
good  one  why  they  would  seem  to  do  so,  that  they  may 
expiate  with  the  people  their  irreligion  by  a  collusive  pre- 
tending against  atheism.  And  because  they  think  ii  less 
plausible  plainly  to  deny  there  is  a  God,  they  therefore 
grant  one  to  please  the  vulgar,  yet  take  care  it  shall  be 
one  as  good  as  none,  lest  otherwise  they  should  displease 
themselves :  and  so  their  credit  and  their  liberty  are  both 
cared  for  together. 

V.  But  this  covering  is  too  short,  and  the  art  by  which 
they  would  fit  it  to  their  design,  when  it  should  cheat 
others,  deceives  themselves.    For  it  is  most  evident, 

3.  That  the  being  with  the  pretended  belief  whereof 
they  would  mock  the  world,  is  no  God ;  and  that  conse- 
quently, while  they  would  seem  to  acknowledge  a  deity, 
they  really  acknowledge  none  at  all.  Oar  contest  hath 
not,  all  tnis  while,  been  a  strife  about  words,  or  con- 
cerning the  name,  but  the  thing  itself.  And  not  whe- 
ther there  be  such  a  thing  in  b^ing  to  which  that  name 
may,  with  whatsoever  impropriety,  be  given,  but  whether 
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there  be  snch  a  being  as  whereto  it  properly  belong: 
supposing,  and  taking  for  granted  as  a  matter  out  of  ques- 
tion, that  (even  in  their  own  sense)  if  such  a  being  as  we 
have  described  do  exist,  it  is  most  properly  God ;  and  that 
they  will  not  go  about  to  call  it  by  another  name ;  or  that 
they  will  not  pretend  this  name  agrees  to  any  other  ihiBr 
so  nthr  as  to  him.    And  because  we  have  already  prored 
this  Being  doth  exist,  and  that  there  can  be  but  one  soch, 
it  plainly  follows  theirs  is  in  propriety  of  speech  (e rea 
though  he  did  exist)  no  God ;  and  that  much  less  sbooki 
he  appropriate  the  name,  and  exclude  the  only  true  God. 
For  smce  the  high  and  dignifying  eulog'ies,  which  they  are 
wont  to  bestow  upon  their  feigned  deity,  do  plainly  &Jiow 
they  would  have  it  thought  they  esteem  him  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  aA^existent  bemgs;  if  we  have  proved  a  reallj 
existent  Being  to  be  more  excellent  than  he,  it  is  evident 
even  upon  their  own  groimds,  that  this  is  God.    Hither 
the  Deity  must  be  deferred,  and  theirs  must  yield,  and 
give  out ;  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  suroose  them  so  void  of 
common  sense,  as  to  say  the  less  excellent  being  is  God, 
and  the  more  excellent  is  no  God.    But  if  they  should  be 
so,  (whereas  the  controversy  is  not  about  the  name,)  we 
have  our  main  purpose,  in  having  proved  there  is  a  Bein^ 
actually  existent,  that  hath  all  the  real  excellences  which 
they  ascribe  to  their  deities,  and  infinitely  more.    And  as 
concerning  the  name,  who  made  them  dictators  to  all  the 
world,  and  the  sole  judges  of  the  propriety  of  words  ?  or 
with  what  right  or  pretence  wUl  tney  assume  so  mnch  to 
themselves,  so  as,  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  name 
that  God,  from  wbicn  they  cut  ofi"  the  principal  jierfectiona 
wont  to  be  signified  by  that  name  1  And  if  we  speak  of 
such  perfections  as  tena  to  infer  and  establish  reliipfln  and 
providence,  who  but  themselves,  did  ever  call  that  God 
m  the  eminent  sense,  that  they  supposed  could  not  hear 
prayers,  and  thereupon  dispense  favours,  relieve  the  tSiict' 
ed,  supply  the  indigent,  and  receive  suitable  acknowledge 
ments  1     TVy  in&ed  (saith  a  famed  writerb  of  Ronuia 
history)  tkat  exercise  themselves  in  the  atheistical  s^rts  9/ 
philosophy,  {if  we  may  call  that  philosophy,)  as  they  are  wont 
to  jeer  at  all  appearances  of  the  gods,  whether  among  the 
Greeks  or  the  Barbarians,  will  make  themaetves  matter  tf 
laughter  of  our  histories,  not  thinking  that  anf  God  taka 
care  of  any  man. — Let  the  story  he  there  tells  shift  for  itself; 
in  the  meantime  it  afypears  they  escaped  not  the  infiuny  of 
atheists,  who  (whatever  deities  they  might  imagine  be- 
sides) did  deny  God's   presence,  and  regard  to  men. 
Which  sort  of  persons  he  elsewhere  of  ten  animadverts 
upon.    But  do  we  need  to  insist,  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  acknowledged  no  gods,  whom  they  did  not  also 
worship  t    What  meant  their  temples  and  altars,  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices  1  Or  did  they  take  him  for  God, 
whom  they  believed  to  take  no  care  of  them,  or  from  whom 
they  expected  no  advantage  1  Even  the  barbarous  Scy- 
thians themselves  understood  it  most  inseparable  to  beloog 
to  a  dei^,  to  be  beneficent ;  when  they  upbraidingly  tell 
Alexander,!  That  if  he  were  a  god,  (as  they  it  seems  had 
heard  he  vogued  himself,)  he  should  bestow  benefits  upon 
men,  and  not  take  from  them  what  was  their  own. 

And  by  the  way,  it  is  observable  how  contradictions 
and  repuraant  the  Epicurean  sentiments  are  in  this,  era 
to  themselves :  that  speaking  of  friendship,k  (of  which  they 
say  many  generous  and  brave  things,)  they  gaUaatly  pro- 
fess (as  Plutarch  testifies  of  them)  that  it  is  a  more  pleasant 
thing  to  benefit  others  than  to  receive  benefits  oneself. 
They  yet,  while  they  seem  sogreatly  concemedi  that  their 
gods  be  every  way  most  perfectly  happy,  deny  to  them  this 
highest  and  most  excellent  part  of  felicity.  That  a  viitnous 
man  may  a  great  deal  more  benefit  the  world  than  they, 
and  consequently  have  more  pure  and  lively  relishes  of  a 
genuine  and  refined  pleasure. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  they  so  maim  the  notion 
of  God,  as  to  make  it  quite  another  thing.  And  if  they 
think  to  wipe  off  any  thing  of  the  foul  and  odious  blot 
wherewith  their  avowed  irreliffion  hath  stained  their  name 
and  memoir,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  God ;  they 
effect  the  iflce  thing  by  it,  and  gain  as  much  to  the  repo- 
tation  of  their  piety  as  he  should  of  his  loyalty,  who  being 
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aecnsed  of  treason  afninst  bis  prince,  shall  think  to  vindi- 
cate himself  by  professing  solemnl]^  to  own  the  king^ 
provided  yon  only  mean  bv  it  the  king  of  clubs,  or  any 
such  painted  one  the  pack  affords.  Bat  here  it  may  be 
demanded,  Is  every  misapprehension  of  Qod  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  denial  of  his  being  1  If  so,  whom  can  we  un- 
dertake to  assoil  of  atheism  1  Or  who  can  certainly  acquit 
himself  1  For  how  impossible  is  it  to  be  sure  we  have  no 
untrue  conception  of  a  Being  so  infinitely,  by  our  own 
confession,  above  all  our  thoughts')  Or  how  is  it  to  be 
avoided,  in  somewhat  or  other,  to  think  amiss  of  so  un- 
known and  incomprehensibly  excellent  a  Being,  either 
by  detracting  somewhat  that  belongs  to  it,  or  attributing 
somewhat  that  belongs  not  1  And  since  many,  we  are  sure, 
have  thought  and  spoken  unworthily  of  God,  besides 
Epicureans,  are  all  these  to  go  into  the  account  of  atheists  1 
Orwhereas  it  is  commonly  wont  to  be  said.  Whatsoever 
is  in  God,  is  God:  how  can  they  who  deny  .any  thing  of 
him,  which  is  really  in  him,  be  excused  of  denying  his 
whole  being  1  Or  where  will  we  fix  the  bounds  of  our 
censure  1 

Manjr  things  should  be  said  (if  we  will  speak  at  all)  to 
8o  mamfold  an  inquiry:  but  it  belongs  not  to  the  design 
of  this  discourse  to  examine  and  discuss  all  men's  senti- 
ments of  God  that  have  been  enosed  to  the  view  of  the 
world,  or  arbitrate  among  the  dissenting  parties;  much 
less  to  ex]|lain  or  abet  every  school-maxim  tnat  Imth  refer- 
ence to  this  theme;  the  authors  or  lovers  whereof  will  be 
sufficiently  prompted  bjr  their  own  genius  to  do  at  least  as 
much  as  can  be  requisite  herein.  But  whatever  the  real 
sameness  is  supposed  to  be,  of  the  things  attributed  to 
CKxl,  it  is  acknowledged  we  cannot  but  conceive  of  them 
as  divers;  and  so  that  our  conception  of  any  one  is  not 
adequate  to  the  entire  object,  which  is  confessed  incom- 
prehensible.  Yet  any  one  attribute  gives  a  true  notion  of 
the  object,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  though  not  a  faU.  As  I 
may  be  said  truly  to  see  a  man,  when  I  onty  see  his  face, 
and  view  not  every  part  and  limb;  or  to  know  him,  while 
yet  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  discern  every  quality 
m  his  temper,  and  what  his  dispositions  and  inclinations, 
in  all  respects,  are.  Moreover,  it's  one  thing  to  deny  any 
divine  perfection,  another,  only  not  to  know  it 

And  such  mere  nescience  is  so  far  finom  being  guilty  of 
the  horrid  crime  of  atheism,  that  it's  not  so  much  as  cul- 
pable, further  than  as  it  is  obstinately  pOTsisted  in,  against 
sufficient  evidence:  for  we  are  not  obliged  to  know  every 
thing,  but  what  is  to  us  knowable^  and  what  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know.  Again,  (and  which  is  most  considerable 
to  our  purpose,)  we  are  not  concerned  to  know  what  God 
is  in  himself,  otherwise  than  as  we  may  thereby  know 
what  he  is  in  relation  to  us,  viz.  as  he  is  the  Author  of 
our  beings,  the  GJovemor  of  our  lives  and  actions,  and 
thereupon  the  object  of  our  religion ;  for  a  religions  r^ipect 
unto  him  is  the  very  end  of  that  knowledge.  Now,  if  any 
other  than  that  sort  of  persons  we  oppose  have  taken  up 
apprehensions  of  him  not  so  suitable  to  that  end,  it  were 
to  be  wished  they  saw  it,  and  would  un  think  all  those 
thoughts.  But  surely,  the^  who  must  professedly  contend 
against  the  very  notions  themselves  wnich  directly  influ- 
ence all  our  practice  toward  Qody  so  considered,  would 
suggest  such  as  are  wholly  inconsistent  therewith ;  who 
oppose  the  knowledge  of  God  to  the  end  of  that  know- 
ledge, and  do  not  merely  mistake  the  way  to  that  end 
while  they  are  aiming  at  it,  but  most  avowcKily  resist  and 
disclaim  Uie  end  itself;  are  to  be  distinguished  from  them 
who  professedly  intend  that  same  end,  only  see  not  wherein 
their  misaj^rehension  are  prejudical  and  repugnant  to 
it;  otherwise  are  ready  to  reject  them.  And  the  former 
are  therefore  most  justly  to  be  singled  out,  and  designed 
the  objects  of  our  direct  opposition.  Nor  are  they  so  fitly 
to  be  opposed  onder  any  other  notion,  as  that  of  atheists. 
For  since  our  knowledge  of  Gkxl  ought  chiefly  to  respect 
him  in  that  fore-mentioned  relative  consideration,  and  the 
inquiry.  What  is  God  1  signifies,  as  it  concerns  us.  What 
is  the  object  of  religion  1  they  denying  any  such  thing, 
deny  there  is  a  <3od.  Nor  do  they  deny  him  in  that  re- 
lative consideration  only;  but  (as  every  relation  is  founded 
in  somewhat  that  is  aosolute)  the  very  reason  of  their 
denying  him  so,  is,  that  they  deny  in  lum  those  absolute 
and  positive  perfections  that  render  ^m  such;  as  certain 


of  those  do,  that  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  him. 
Which  is  that  we  have  next  to  consider,  vir. 

VI«  That  it  may  evidently  be  deduced  from  what  hath 
been  said,  tending  to  prove  those  things  of  God  which  are 
included  in  the  notion  of  him,  and  from  that  notion  itself^ 
that  he  is  such  as  can  converse  with  men.  That  is,  having 
proved — That  there  is  an  eternal,  self-subsisting,  indo* 
pendent,  necessary  Being,  of  so  great  activity,  life,  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  to  have  been  the  Maker  of  this 
world:  and  W  this  medium — That  we  see  this  world  is 
in  being,  which  otherwise  could  never  have  been,  much  less 
such  as  we  see  it  is:  it  therefore  follows,  that  this  great 
Creator  can  have  influence  upon  the  creatures  he  hath 
made,  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  natures.  It  follows,  I 
say,  ftom  the  same  medium,  (the  present  visible  existence 
of  this  worid,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  now  in  being,) 
that  he  can  thus  have  influence  upon  his  creatures :  for  it 
is  hence  manifest  that  he  hath ;  they  depend  on  him.  and 
are  sustained  by  him;  nor  could  more  subsist  by  them* 
selves,  than  they  could  make  themselves,  or  of  themselves 
have  rorung  out  of  nothing.  And  if  it  were  possible  they 
could,  oeing  raised  up  into  being,  continue  in  being  of 
themselves ;  yet  since  our  present  question  is  not  concern- 
ing what  they  need,  but  what  God  can  do;  and  oar  ad- 
versaries in  tne  present  cause  do  not  (as  hath  been  noted) 
upon  any  other  pretence  deny  that  he  doth  concern  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  but  that  he  cannot;  (thai 
is,  that  it  consists  not  with  his  felicity^  and  he  cannot  be 
happy;)  is  it  not  plain  that  he  can  with  the  same  facility 
continue  the  influence  which  he  at  first  gave  forth,  and 
with  as  little  prejudice  to  his  felicity  1  For  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  him  to  be  happy,  or  impossible  not  to  be  so,  he 
must  be  ever  so.  His  happiness  was  not  capable  of  beinr 
discontinued,  so  long  as  while  he  made  the  world,  settled 
the  several  orders  and  kinds,  and  formed  the  first  indi- 
viduals of  every  kind  of  creatures.  Therefore  havingdone 
this,  and  without  diminution  to  his  happiness,  was  it  a 
more  toilsome  and  less  tolerable  labour  to  keep  things  as 
they  were,  than  to  make  them  sol  If  it  was,  (which  no 
man  that  understands  common  sense  would  say,)  surely 
that  blind  thing  which  they  more  blindly  call  luitefv,  (not 
understanding  or  being  able  to  tell  what  they  mean  by  it,) 
and  would  have  be  the  only  cause  of  all  things,  acting  at 
first  to  the  uttermost,  and  having  no  way  to  recruit  its 
vigour  and  reinforce  itself,  its  labour  and  business  being 
so  much  increased,  and  jaded  and  grown  weary ;  had  given 
out,  and  patiently  suffisred  all  things  to  dissolve  and  re- 
lapse into  the  old  chaos  long  ago.  But  if  the  labour  was 
not  greater,  to  continue  things  in  the  state  wherein  they 
were  made,  than  to  make  them;  surely  a  wise,  intelligent 
Deity,  which  we  have  proved  made  them,  could  as  well 
sustain  them,  being  made,  as  their  brutal  (and  as  unintel- 
ligible as  unintelligent)  nature  do  both. 

So  much  then  of  intercourse  Giod  could  have  with  his 
creatures,  as  his  continual  communication  of  his  influence 
to  be  received  by  them  amounts  to.  And  then  man,  not  be- 
ing excluded  their  number,  must  share  in  this  posible 
privilege  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  nature.  And  inas- 
much as  we  have  also  proved  more  particularly  concerning 
man,  that  he  immediately  owes  the  peculiar  excellences 
of  his  intelligent  nature,  as  it's  such,  to  Gkxl  only;  it  is 
apparently  consequent,  that  having  formed  this  his  more 
excellent  creature,  according  to  his  own  more  express 
likeness,  stamped  it  with  the  glorious  characters  of  his 
living  image,  given  it  a  nature  suitable  to  his  own,  and 
thereby  made  it  capable  of  rational  and  intelligent  converse 
with  him;  he  hath  it  ever  in  his  power  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual converse  with  this  creature,  by  agreeable  communi- 
cations; by  letting  in  upon  it  the  vital  beams  and  influ- 
ences of  his  own  light  and  love,  and  receiving  back  the 
return  of  its  grateral  acknowledgments  and  praises. 
Wherein  it's  manifest  he  should  do  no  greater  thing  than 
he  hath  done :  for  who  sees  not,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
greater  difficulty  to  converse  with,  than  to  make  a  reason- 
able creature  1  Or  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  deny, 
that  he  who  hath  been  the  only  Author  of  the  soul  of  man, 
and  of  the  excellent  powers  and  faculties  belonging  to  it, 
can  more  easily  sustain  what  he  hath  made,  and  converse 
with  that  his  creature,  suitably  to  the  way  wherein  he  hath 
made  it  capable  of  hw  converse  1    Whereto  the  consider- 
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is.  Therefore  they  are,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  esteemed 
within  the  object  of  omnipotency,  or  to  be  of  the  things 
which  Qod  can  do ;  viz,  as  the  first  cause  virtually  in- 
cluding the  power  of  the  second.  But  more  strictly ;  all 
impossibility  is  either  natural  and  absolute,  or  moral  and 
conditional.  What  is  absolutely  or  naturalljr  impossible, 
or  repugnant  in  itself,  is  not  properly  any  thing.  What- 
soever simple  being,  not  yet  existent^  we  can  form  any 
conception  of,  is  prmucible,  and  so  within  £he  compass  of 
onmipotenc3r;  for  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  simplicity. 
That  wherein  therefore  we  place  natural  impossibdity,  is 
the  inconsistency  of  being  this  thing,  whose  notion  is  such ; 
and  another,  wholly  and  entirely,  whose  notion  is  diverse, 
at  the  same  time,  that  which  (more  barbarously  than  insig- 
nificantly) hath  been  wont  to  be  called  incompotsibilujf. 
But  surely  all  things  are  properly  enough  said  to  be  natu- 
rally possible  to  G^,  while  all  smiple  being^s  are  produci- 
ble by  him,  of  which  any  notion  can  be  formed;  yea^  and 
compounded,  so  as  by  their  composition  to  result  mto  a 
third  thine.  So  that  it  is  not  an  exception,  to  say  that  it 
is  naturally  impossible  this  thing  should  be  another  thing, 
and  yet  be  wholly  itself  still  at  once ;  that  it  should  to 
and  not  be.  or  be  without  itself  There  is  not  within  the 
compass  oi  actual  or  conceivable  being,  such  a  things  Nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  except  such  actions  as  are  natural^  po»> 
sible  to  other  a^ients,  but  not  to  him ;  as  to  walk,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  like.  Inasmuch  as,  though  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  permits  not  they  should  be  done  by  him,  yet 
since  their  power  of  doing  them  proceeds  wholly  from  him, 
he  hath  it  virtually  and  eminently  in  himself:  as  was  for- 
merly said  of  the  infiniteness  of  his  being.  And  for  moral 
impossibility,  as  lo  lie,  to  do  an  unjust  act ;  that  Gk)d  never 
does  them,  proceeds  not  from  want  of  i^wer,  but  an  eter- 
nal aversion  of  will.  It  cannot  be  said  he  is  not  able  to 
do  such  a  thing,  if  he  would ;  but  so  is  his  will  qualified 
and  condition^,  by  its  own  unchangeable  rectitude,  that 
he  most  certainly  never  will;  or  such  things  as  are  in 
themselves  evil  are  never  done  by  him,  not  through  the 
defect  of  natural  power,  but  from  the  permanent  stability 
and  fulness  of  all  moral  perfection.  And  it  is  not  without 
the  compass  of  absolute  omnipotency  to  do  what  is  but 
conditionally  impossible,  that  absence  of  which  restrictive 
condition  would  rather  bespeak  impotency  and  imperfecr 
tion,  than  omnipotency.  Therefore  the  object  of  oomipo- 
tence  is  simply  idl  things;  why  not  of  omniscience  as 
well  7  It  may  be  said,  aU  thin^,  as  it  signifies  the  object 
of  omniscience,  is  only  restrained  by  the  act  or  faculty, 
signified  therewith  in  the  same  word,  so  as  to  denote  the 
formal  object  of  that  faculty  or  act,  viz.  all  knowable 
thingis.  But  surely  that  act  must  suppose  some  agent, 
whereto  that  knowable  hath  reference.  Knowable !  To 
whomi  To  others,  or  to  Gkxl  himself  1  If  we  say  the 
former,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honour  we  put  upon  God,  to 
say  he  can  know  as  much  as  others ;  if  the  latter,  we 
speak  absurdly,  and  only  say  he  can  know  all  that  he  can 
know.  It  were  fairer  to  deny  omniscience  than  so  inter- 
pret it.  But  if  it  be  denied,  what  shall  the  pretence  be? 
Why,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction  fdture  contingents 
should  be  certainly  known ;  for  they  are  uncertain,  and 
nothing  can  be  otherwise  truly  known  than  as  it  is." 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  to  whom  any  thing 
is  uncertain,  it  is  a  contradiction  that  to  him  it  should  be 
certainly  known.  But  that  such  things  are  uncertain  to 
God,  needs  other  proof  than  I  have  met  with,  in  what  fol- 
lows in  that  cited  author,  or  elsewhere :  all  which  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  such  things  as  we  can- 
not tell  how  Gtod  knows  them,  must  needs  be  unknown  to 
him.  But  since  we  are  sure  many  such  things  have  been 
certainly  foretold  by  God,  (and  of  them  such  as  we  may 
be  also  sure  he  never  intended  to  effect,)  we  have  reason 
enough  to  be  confident  that  such  things  are  not  unknow- 
able to  him.  And  for  the  manner  of  his  knowing  them,  it 
is  better  to  profess  ignorance  about  it,  than  attempt  the 
explication  thereof,  either  unintelligibly,  as  some  have  to 
no  purpose^  or  dangerously  and  impiously,  as  others  have 
adventured  to  do  to  very  bad  purpose.  And  it  well  be- 
comes us  to  suppose  an  mfinite  understanding  may  have 
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ways  of  knowing  things  which  we  know  notliiag  of.   To 
my  apprehension,  tluU  last-mentioned  author  docn  with  ill 
success  attempt  an  explication  of  God's  manner  of  know- 
ing this  sort  of  things,  by  the  far  less  intelligible  notion  of 
the  indivisibili^  of  eternity,  comprehending:  (as  he  says) 
all  the  parts  of  time,  not  successiv^y,  bat  together.   Aad 
though  he  truly  say  that  the  Scotists*  way  of  expressing 
how  future  contingents  are  present  to  God,  i.  e.  aGconhng 
to  their  objective  and  intentional  being  only,  ttSCor^s  ns  no 
account  why  God  knows  them,  (for  whidi  cause  ke  rejects 
it,  and  follows  that  of  the  Thomists,  who  will  have  them 
to  be  present  according  to  their  real  and  actual  existence,) 
I  should  yet  prefer  the  deficiency  of  the  Ibnner  way,  be- 
fore the  contradictiousness  and  repognancy  of  the  latter; 
and  conceive  those  words  in  the  Divine  LPiaUgwu,^  as 
good  an  explication  of  the  manner  of  his  kno^vledge,  as  the 
case  can  admit,  (which  yet  is  bat  the  Seotistr  sense,) 
"That  the  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages  is  so  collect- 
edly and  presentificly  represented  to  God  at  onee,  as  if  aD 
things  and  actions  whicn  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  wers 
at  this  very  instant,  and  so  always  really  present  and  ex- 
istent before  him."    Which  is  no  wonder  the  animadver- 
sion and  intellectaal  comprehension  of  God  being  abso- 
lutely infinite,  according  to  the  truth  of  his  idea.    I  do 
therefore  think  upon  a  sober  rescdntion  in  Uiis  matter, 
"  That  it  seems  more  safe  to  allow  this  privilege  tothe  ia- 
finite  understanding  of  God,P  than  to  venture  at  all  to  cir- 
cumscribe his  omniscience :  for  though  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  he  knows  not  any  thing  that  really  inmlies  a 
contradiction  to  be  known,  yet  we  are  not  assored  not  that 
may  seem  a  contradiction  to  us,  that  is  not  so  really  in 
itself"    And  whm  we  have  only  human  wit  to  contest 
with  in  the  case,  reverence  of  this  or  that  man,  thoogh  both 
in  great  vorue  in  that  kind,  needs  not  restrain  us  fnaa 
distinguishing  between  a  mere  seeming  latent  eontradio- 
tion,  and  a  fiat,  downright,  open  one.    Only  as  to  thai 
instance  of  the  commensurableness  of  the  diagonal  lineol 
a  quadrate  to  one  of  the  sides ;  whereas  though  there  are 
great  difficulties  on  both  sides,  viz,  that  these  are  com- 
mensurable, and  that  they  are  not ;  yet  any  man's  judg- 
ment would  rather  incline  to  the  latter,  as  the  easier  nait : 
I  should  therefore  also  think  it  more  safe  to  make  choice 
of  that,  as  the  parallel  of  the  present  difficulty.    Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  Gkid 
is  every  way  perfect ;  and  being  so,  extends  to  all  oar  con- 
cernments :  and  that  nothing  remiuns,  upon  that  accoanl, 
to  make  us  decline  applying  ourselves  to  religions  con- 
verses with  him,  or  deny  him  the  hcmour  and  entertain- 
ment of  a  temple:  for  which  we  shall  yet  see  farther 
cause,  when  we  consider,  next, 

IX.  That  his  power  is  also  omnipotent.  Which  (though 
the  discourse  of  it  have  been  occasionally  somewhat  min- 

§led  with  that  of  the  last)  might  be  directly  spcdcen  of  for 
le  fuller  eviction  of  that  his  conversableness  with  men, 
which  religion  and  a  temple  do  suppose.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
enough  that  he  knows  our  concernments,  except  he  can 
also  provide  efi*ectuaUy  about  them,  and  dispose  of  them 
to  our  advantage.  And  we  cannot  doubt  hut  he,  who 
could  create  us  and  such  a  world  as  this,  can  do  so,  evoi 
though  he  were  supposed  not  omnipotent.  But  even  that 
itself  seems  a  very  unreasonable  supposition,  that  less  than 
infinite  power  should  suffice  to  the  creation  of  any  thing. 
For  however  liable  it  may  be  to  controversy,  what  a  second 
cause  might  do  herein,  being  assisted  by  the  infinite  power 
of  the  first;  it  seems  altogether  unimaginable  to  us,  how, 
though  the  power  of  all  men  were  met  in  one,  (which  we 
can  easily  suppose  to  be  a  very  vast  power,)  it  could  alone 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  minutest  atom  arise  into  being 
out  of  nothing.  And  that  all  the  matter  of  the  universe 
hath  been  so  produced,  viz,  out  cxf  nothing,  it  will  be  no 
great  presumption  to  suppose  already  fully  proved :  in  that 
thongn  any  such  thing  as  necessary  matter  were  aomitted, 
yet  its  essentia]  unalterableneas  would  render  it  impossible 
It  should  be  the  matter  of  the  aniverse.  Therefore  when 
we  cannot  devise  what  finite  power  can  ever  suffice  (sup- 
pose it  were  never  so  much  rocreased,  but  still  finite)  to 
the  doing  of  that  which  we  are  sure  is  done,  what  is  left 
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us  to  mppcse,  but  Uiat  the  power  which  did  it  is  simply 
infinite:  much  more  when  we  consider,  not  only  that 
wimething  is  actnally  produced  out  of  nothing,  but  do  also 
aerioiiJy  contemplate  the  nature  of  the  production !  Which 
earriee  so  much  of  amazing  wonder  in  it,  every  where,  that 
even  the  least  and  most  minute  things  might  serve  for  suf- 
ficient instances  of  the  unlimited  greatness  of  that  power 
which  made  them;  as  would  be  seen  if  we  did  industri- 
ously set  ourselves  to  compare  the  efiects  of  diffine  power 
with  those  of  hiMuin  art  and  skill.  As  is  the  ingenioas 
and  pious  observation  of  the  most  worthy  Mr.  Mook,^ 
who  upon  his  viewing  wUh  his  microscope  the  point 
of  a  small  and  very  sharp  needle,  (than  which  we  can- 
not conceive  a  smaller  thing  laboured  by  the  hand  of 
man,)  takes  notice  of  sundry  sorts  of  naturai  things  "that 
have  points  many  thousand  times  sharper:  those  of  the 
hairs  of  insects,  dec.  that  appearing  broad,  irregular,  and 
uneven,  having  marks  upon  it  of  the  rudeness  and  bungling 
of  art.  So  unaccurate  (saith  he)  it  is  in  all  its  productions, 
even  in  those  that  seem  most  neat,  that  if  examined  truly 
with  an  organ  more  acute  than  that  by  which  they  were 
made,  the  more  we  see  of  their  shape  the  less  appearance 
will  there  be  of  their  beanty.  Whereas  in  the  worl^  of  nature 
the  deepest  discoveries  show  us  the  greatest  excellences ; 
an  evident  argument  thai  he  that  was  the  Author  of  these 
things,  was  no  other  than  omnipotent,  being  able  to  include 
as  great  a  variety  of  parts,  in  the  yet  smsQlest  discernible 
point,  as  in  the  vaster  bodies,  (which  comparatively  are 
called  also  points,)  such  as  the  earth,  sun,  or  planets." 
And  I  may  add,  when  those  appear  but  points,  in  com- 
parison of  his  so  much  vaster  work,  how  plainly  doth  that 
also  argue  to  us  the  same  thing  1  And  let  us  strictly  con- 
sider the  matter.  Omnipotency,  as  hath  been  said,  im- 
ports a  power  of  doing  all  things  possible  to  be  done,  or 
mdeed,  simply  all  things;  unto  which  passive  power,  an 
active  one  most  necessarily  correspond.  That  is,  there  is 
nothing  in  itself  possible  to  be  done,  but  it  is  also  possible 
to  some  one  or  other  to  do  it.  If  we  should  therefore 
suppose  Qod  not  omnipotent,  it  would  follow  some  one 
or  other  were  able  to  do  more  than  Qod.  For  though 
possibility  do  import  a  non-repugnancy  in  the  thing  to  be 
done;  yet  it  also  connotes  an  ability  in  some  agent  to  do 
it.  Wherefore  there  is  nothing  possible  which  some  agent 
cannot  do.  And  if  so,  that  agent  must  either  be  God,  or 
some  other.  To  say  it  is  God,  is  what  we  intend.  That 
is,  there  is  nothing  possible  which  Gh>d  cannot  do ;  or  he 
can  do  all  things.  But  to  say  it  is  some  other,  and  not 
God,  were  to  open  the  door  to  the  above-mentioned  horrid 
consieqoence;  which  no  one  that  acknowledges  a  Gkxl 
(and  we  are  not  now  discoursing  with  them  who  simply 
aeny  his  being)  would  not  both  blush  and  tremble  to 
avow. 

Some  indeed  have  so  over-done  the  business  here  as  to 
deny  any  intrinsical  possibility  of  any  thing,  and  say  that 
things  are  only  said  to  be  possiblie,  because  Gkxi  can  do 
them;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  thus  to  explain  God's 
omnipotency;  i.  e.  that  he  can  do  all  things  which  he  can 
do :  and  makes  a  chimara  no  more  impossible  in  itself  to 
be  produced,  than  a  not  yet  existent  man.  ■  And  the  reason 
of  the  denial  is,  that  what  is  only  possible  is  nothing,  and 
therefore  can  have  nothing  intnnsical  to  it ;  as  if  it  were 
not  sufficient  to  the  intrinsical  possibility  ojf  a  thing,  that 
its  idea  have  no  repugnancy  m  it.  Yet  entire  and  full 
possibility  connotes  a  reference  to  the  productive  power  of 
an  agent;  so  that  it  is  equally!  absurd  to  say  that  thin^ 
are  only  possible,  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  their 
ideas,  as  it  is  to  say  they  are  only  possiole,  because  some 
agent  can  do  them;  inasmuch  as  the  entire  possibility  of 
their  existence  imports  both  that  there  is  no  repugnancy 
in  their  ideas,  which  if  there  be,  they  are  every  way  nothing, 
(as  hath  been  said  before,)  and  also  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient power  to  produce  them.  Therefore,  whereas  we 
Blight  believe  him  sufficient  every  way  for  us,  though  we 
did  not  believe  him  simply  omnipotent ;  how  much  more 
ftdly  are  we  assured,  when  we  consider  that  he  is !  Whereof 
also  no  place  of  doubt  can  remain,  this  bein^  a  most  un- 
questionable perfection,  necessarily  included  in  the  notion 
of  an  absolutely  perfect  Being.    But  here  we  need  not 
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further  insist,  having  no  peculiar  adversary  (in  this  matter 
singly)  to  contend  with,  as  indeed  he  woula  have  had  a 
hard  province,  who  should  have  undertaken  to  contend 
against  onmipotency. 

And  now  ioin  herewith  again,  the  boundlessness  of  his 
goodness,  which  upon  the  same  ground  of  his  absolute 
perfection,  must  be  infinite  also,  and  which  it  is  of  equal 
coneenunent  to  us  to  consider,  that  we  may  understand 
he  not  only  can  efiectually  provide  about  our  concern- 
ments, but  is  most  graciously  inclined  so  to  do.  And 
then,  what  rational  inducement  is  wanting  to  religion,  and 
the  dedication  of  a  temple;  if  we  consider  the  joint  en- 
couragement that  arises  from  so  unlimited  power  and 
goodness?  Or  wbat  man  would  not  become  entirely  de- 
voted to  him,  who,  by  the  one  of  these,  we  are  assured, 
can  do  all  tkijigSf  ana  by  the  other,  loill  do  ickai  is  best  ?' 
Nor  therefore  is  there  any  thing  immediately  needful  to 
our  present  purpose,  the  eviction  of  God^s  conversaMeness 
with  men,  more  than  hath  been  already  said.  Thai  is, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  thought  on,  that  hath  any  nearer 
influence  thereon;  the  things  that  can  be  supposed  to 
have  such  influence,  being  none  else  than  his  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  which  have  been  particularly 
evinced  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  both  to  have  been 
in  some  former  subject,  and  to  have  all  originally  met  in 
a  necessary  being,  that  alone  could  be  the  Creator  of  it. 
Which  necessary  being,  as  it  is  such,  appearing  also  to  be 
infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect;  the  influence  of  these  can' 
not  but  the  more  abundantly  appear  to  be  such  as  can  and 
may  most  sufficiently  and  fully  correspond,  both  in  gene- 
ral to  the  several  exigencies  of  all  creatures,  and  more 
especially  to  all  the  real  necessities  and  reasonable  desires 
or  man:  so  that  our  main  purpose  seems  already  gained. 
Yet  because  it  may  be  grateml  when  we  are  persuaded 
that  things  are  so,  to  fortify  (as  much  as  we  can)  thatper- 
suasion,  and  because  our  persuasion  concemmg  tnese 
attributes  of  QoA  will  be  still  liable  to  assault  unless  we 
acknowledge  him  every  where  present ;  (nor  can  it  well  be 
conceivable  otherwise,  how  the  mfluence  of  his  knowledge, 
power,  and  goodness,  can  be  so  universal,  as  will  be  thought 
necessary  to  infer  a  universal  obligation  to  religion;)  it 
will  be  therefore  requisite  to  add  somewhat  concerning 
his  omnipresence,  or  because  some,  that  love  to  be  very 
strictly  critical,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  term  restrictive  of 
his  presence  to  the  universe,  (as  supposing  to  be  present 
is  relative  to  somewhat  one  may  be  said  present  unto, 
whereas  they  will  say  without  the  universe,  is  nothing,) 
we  will  rather  choose  to  call  it  immensUy.  For  though  it 
would  sufficiently  answer  our  purpose,  that  his  presence 
be  universal  to  all  his  creatures ;  yet  even  this  is  to  be 
proved  by  such  arguments  as  will  conclude  him  simply 
immense;  which  therefore  will  with  the  greater  advantage 
infer  the  thing  we  intend.  This  part  of  divine  perfection 
we  will  acknowledge  to  have  l^en  impugned^  by  some 
that  have  professea  much  devotedness  to  a  Deity  and 
religion :  we  will  tlierefore  charitably  suppose  that  oppo- 
sition to  have  been  joined  with  inadvertency  of  the  ill  ten- 
dency of  it;  that  is,  how  unwarrantably  it  would  maim 
the  notion  of  the  former,  and  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
latter.  Nor  therefore  ought  that  charity  to  be  any  allay  to 
a  just  zeal  for  so  great  concerns. 

It  seems  ihtn,  first,  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  notion 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  to  suppose  it  less  than  sim- 
ply immense.  For,  upon  that  supposition  it  must  either 
DC  limited  to  some  certain  place,  or  excluded  out  of  all. 
The  latter  of  these  would  oe  most  openly  to  deny  it ;  as 
hath  with  irrefragable  evidence  been  aoundantly  mani- 
fested by  the  most  learned  Dr.  More,«  whereto  it  would 
be  needless  and  vain  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing.  Nor  is 
that  the  thing  pretended  to  by  the  sort  of  persons  I  now 
chiefly  intend. 

And  for  the  former,  I  would  inquire,  Is  amplitude  of 
essence  no  perfection  ?  Or  were  the  confining  of  this 
Being  to  the  very  minutest  space  we  can  imagine,  no  de- 
traction from  the  perfection  of  it!  What  if  the  amplitude 
of  that  glorious  and  ever-blessed  Essence  were  said  to  be 
only  of  that  extent  (may  it  be  spoken  with  all  reverence, 
and,  resentinent  of  the  unhappy  necessity  we  have  of  ma- 
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king  so  mean  a  supposition)  as  to  have  been  eoniinednnto 
,  that  one  temple  to  which  of  old  he  chose  to  confine  his 
more  solemn  worship ;  that  he  coald  be  essentially  pre- 
sent, only  here  at  once,  and  no  where  else;  were  this  no 
detraction  1  They  that  think  him  onhr  to  replenish  and  be 
present  by  his  essence  in  the  highest  heaven,  (as  some  are 
wont  to  speak,)  would  they  not  confess  it  were  a  meaner 
and  much  lower  thought  to  suppose  that  presence  circum- 
scribed within  the  so  imconceiyably  narrower  limits  as  the 
walls  of  a  house')  If  they  would  pretend  to  ascribe  to 
him  some  perfection  beyond  this,  by  supposing  his  essen- 
tial presence  commensurable  to  the  vaster  territory  of  the 
highest  heavens;  even  by  the  same  supposition,  should 
they  deny  to  him  greater  perfection  than  they  ascribe. 
For  the  perfection  which  in  this  kind  they  should  ascribe, 
were/intU  only  j  but  that  which  they  should  denv,  were 

Again,  they  will  however  acknowledge  omnipotency  a 

Ssrfection  included  iu  the  notion  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
eine;  therefore  they  will  grant,  he  can  create  another 
world  (for  they  do  not  pretend  to  believe  this  infinite;  and 
if  they  did,  by  their  supposition,  they  should  give  away 
their  cause)  at  anjr  the  greatest  distance  we  can  conceive 
from  this;  therefore  so  far  his  power  can  extend  itself 
Bntwhat,hK  power  without  his  being?    What  then  is 
nis  powerl  something,  or  nothing^  Nothing  can  do  no- 
thing; therefore  not  make  a  world.    It  is  then  some  be- 
^'   ,    J!?*^  ^^S  is  it  but  his  OFwnl    Is  it  a  created 
oeingl    That  u  to  siippose  him,  first,  impotent,  and  then 
to  have  areated  oomipotency,  when  he  could  do  nothing. 
Whaice  by  the  way  we  may  see  to  how  little  purpose 
that  dKtmction  can  be  applied  in  the  present  case  of  essen- 
tial and  virtual  contact,  where  the  essence  and  virtue  can- 
not but  be  the  same.    But  shall  it  be  said,  he  must,  in 
order  to  the  creating  such  another  world,  locally  move 
thither  where  he  designs  iti    I  ask  then.  But  can  he  not 
at  the  same  time  create  thousands  of  worlds  at  anrdis- 
tance  from  this  round  about  it  1    No  man  can  hnagine  this 
to  be  impossible  to  him  that  can  do  afl  things.   Vhere- 
lore  of  such  extent  is  his  power,  and  consequently  his 
,^-  ^^  ^^^y  tlierefoi»  say  he  can  immensely,  if  he 
pi^e,  diffuse  his  being,  but  he  voluntarily  contracts  it  ? 
It  IS  aiewered,  That  is  altogether  impossible  to  abeinj?, 
Jhat  IS  whatsoever  it  is  by  a  simple  and  absolute  necessity 
ror  whatsoever  it  is  necessarily,  it  is  unalterably  and  eter- 
nally or  IS  pure  act,  and  in  a  possibility  to  be  nothing 
which  It  already  is  not.    Therefore  since  God  can  every 
where  exert  his  power,  he  is  necessarily,  already,  eveir 
where :  and  hence,  God's  immensity  ia  the  true  reison  of 
his  immobility;  there  being  no  imaginable  space,  which 
he  doth  not  necessarily  repleniA.    Whence  S,  the  sui>. 
position  of  his  being  so  confined  (as  was  said)  is  imme- 
Jately  repugnimt  to  the  notion  of  a  necessanr  being,  as 
2^'11^'^w  ^^l^^y  perfect,  which  hath  b^n  ar|ied 
from  It.    We  mi^ht  moreover  add,  that  upon  the  ^me 
supposition  God  might  trulv  be  said  to  have  ^de  a  crea- 

wirP^l^H'lK"?^J°^^^*"'(^^^^^*^  thwuniverseapparently 
were,  J  and  that  he  can  make  one  (as  they  must  confe^ 

^^trS"  ^\?.  "^^  y*  ^  omnipotent)  most'bnconceivably 

S^^v^^l'^^'if'^^^T^-  Nothing thereforeseen^ 
more  manifest  han  that  God  is  immense,  or  (as  we  may 
^ress  li)  B'MriniicaUy  infinite,  with  resect  to  yA^l 
w«^  •"^^'WM^caKy,  m  respect  to  the  ^enituSe  of  his 
perfectioD.  Only  It  maybe  requisite  to  consider  briefly 
J«S  n'^.T**^*^??  ?^  &.*^®.  o^^e^'wise  minded,  that  prl 
JS?  ?i?^  ^A^^^^  ^  "^^^  ^  ^^^  <^her  sense.  Whe?ein 
^r.t^  discourse  swell  not  beyond  just  bounds,  their 
strength  of  nrpment,  (for  it  will  not  be  so  seasonable  here 
to  discuss  witE  them  the  texts  of  Scripture  wont  to  be  in- 
TdlSh JSrf"^^  matter,)shan  be  vie^JLi  as  it  S  collected 
SlnSf  ^^tl  "P  ™  ?»e  of  them.    And  that  shall  be,  Cur- 

^^i  Tt^^^Ti  S?er  ^"^  "^^  '"^'^  ^  -^ '  ^-« 

On^fw!  ^^^  itself  we  may  take  from  him  thus,  First 

S^n  hiA^IlLP^^'  K^""^  ""^  ^^""^  of  what  wi  h^e' 
been  hitherto  assemng,  he  says,  "  The  foundation,"  (th« 
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is,  of  a  distinction  of  Maresins's  to  which  he  is  itfiyiDi:, 
for  so  occasionally  com^  in  the  discourse,)  "vtr.  the  in- 
finity of  the  divine  essence,  is  not  so  firm  as  is  comihaily 
thought."  And  that  therefore  it  may  be  thought  le#  firm, 
he  thinks  fit  to  cast  a  slur  upon  it,  by  making  it  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Stoics,  exprest  by  Virgil,  Jams  omnia  pint ; 
(as  if  it  must  needs  be  false,  because  Virgil  said  it,Uioagk 
1  eould  tell,  if  it  were  worth  the   while,  where  Virgil 
speaks  mere  agreeably  to  his  sense  than  ooxs,  accordmg 
to  which  he  might  as  well  lurve  intcYpreted  this  passage, 
as  divers  texts  of  Scripture^  and  then  his  authority  might 
have  been  of  some  value;)  and  by  Lncan,  who  helps,  it 
seems,  to  disgrace  and  spoil  it;  Jupiter  esi  quoiciikjm 
vtdeSf  ^uactmqtte  vwoeris.    He  mighty  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  it  thought  paganish,  hove  quoted  a  good  many  more, 
but  then  there  might  have  been  some  danger  it  should 
pass  for  a  common  notion.  Next,  he  quotes  some  passages 
of  the  fathers  that  import  dislike  of  it,  abont  which  we 
need  not  eoneem  ourselves;  for  the  question  is  not  what 
this  or  that  man  thought.    And  then,   for  the  posidre 
account  d  his  own  judgment  in  the  case^  having  recited 
divers  texts  out  of  the  Bible  that  seemed  as  he  appre- 
hended to  make  against  him,  he  would  have  us  beJieTej 
that  these  all  speak  rather  of  God's  providence  and  power, 
by  which  he  concerns  himself  in  all  our  works,  words,  and 
thoughts,  wheresoever  we  live,  than  of  the  absoloteinfiniij 
of  his  essence.t    And  afterwards,  That  Grod  is  bv  his  es- 
sence in  the  supreme  heaven,  where  he  inhabits  the  inac- 
cessible light,  but  thence  he  sends  out  from  himself  a  spin't, 
or  a  certain  force,  whither  he  pleases,  by  which  he  is  truly 
present,  and  works  there. 

But  proceed  we  to  his  reasons,  which  he  saith  are  not  to 
be  contemned.  We  shall  therefore  not  contemn  them  so 
far,  as  not  to  take  notice  of  them ;  which  trouble  also 
the  reader  may  please  to  be  at,  and  afterward  do  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

I.  That  no  difference  can  be  conceived  between  God 
and  creatures,  if  Gtod,  as  they  commonly  speak,  be  whollr, 
in  eveiy  point,  or  do  fill  all  the  points  of  the  nniverse 
with  his  whole  essence:  for  so  whatsoever  at  all  is,  will 
be  Gk)d  himself. 

Answ.  And  that  is  most  marvellous,  that  the  in-being 
or  one  thing  in  another  must  needs  tidce  away  all  their 
difference,  and  confound  them  each  with  other;  which 
sure  would  much  rather  argue  them  distinct.  For  certainly 
it  cannot,  without  great  impropriety,  be  said  that  any  thing 
is  in  itself;  and  is  Doth  the  container  and  contained.  How 
were  these  thoughts  in  his  mindl  And  these  very  ncHiaas 
which  he  opposes  to  each  other,  so  as  not  tobeeonfoanded 
with  his  mind,  and  consequently  with  one  another?  So 
that  it  is  a  great  wonder  he  was  not  of  both  opinions  at 
once.    And  how  did  he  think  his  soul  to  be  in  his  body, 
which,  though  substantiallv  united  with  it,  (and  that  is 
somewhat  more,  as  we  will  suppose  he  Imew  was  com- 
monly held,  than  to  be  mtimate^  present,)  was  not  j^ 
the  same  thing?    However,  himself  acknowledges  the 
power  and  providence  of  God  to  be  evety  where :  and 
then  at  lea.«rt  evel-y  thing  must,  it  seems,  be  the  very  power 
and  providence  of  God.    But  he  thought,  it  may  be,  only 
of  conftiting  the  wonfe  of  Lucan,  and  chastising  his  poetic 
"Jerty.    And  if  he  would  have  been  at  the  p^ns  to  tain 
all  their  strains  and  raptures  into  propositions,  and  so  have 
ffravely  fallen  to  confuting  them,  he  might  perhaps  have 
found  as  proper  an  exercise  for  his  logic  as  this.    As  for 
his  talk  of  a  whoU^  whereof  we  acknowledge  no  farts, 
(ra  if  he  imagined  the  divine  essence  to  be  compounded 
of  such,  he  should  have  said  so,  and  have  proved  it,)  it  ia 
an  absurd  scheme  of  speech,  which  may  be  left  to  him, 

2.  No  idolatry  can  be  committed,  if  there  be  not  the 
ha^  point  to  be  found,  that  is  not  wholly  full  of  whofe 
«od:  for  whithersoever  worship  shall  be  directed,  it  shall 
redirected  to  God  himself,  who  will  be  no  less  there  than 
m  heaven. 

Answ.  This  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
lomaer  wouM  be  granted  as  soon  as  it  should  be  heard,  as 
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a  aelf-erident  principle,  that  whatsoerer  is  in  another,  is 
that  in  which  it  is;  and  so  his conseqnence were  most  un- 
deniable. Bnt  though  we  acknowlecbe  Gk>d  to  be  in  every 
thing,  jet  so  to  worship  him  in  any  tmn^,  as  if  his  essen- 
tial presence  were  confined  thereto,  while  it  ought  to  be 
conceived  of  as  immense,  this  is  idolatry :  and  therefore 
they  who  so  conceive  of  it,  as  confined,  (or  tied  in  any  re- 
spect, wherein  he  hath  not  so  tied  it  himself,}  are  concern- 
ed to  beware  of  running  upon  this  rock. 

3.  Nor  can  the  opinion  of  fanatics  be  solidly  refitted, 
"Who  call  themselves  spiritual,  when  tfiey  determine  God 
to  be  all  in  all;  to  do  not  only  good  but  evil  things,  be- 
cause he  is  to  be  accounted  to  be  essentially  in  all  the 
atoms  t>f  the  world,  in  whole ;  and  as  a  common  soul,  by 
which  all  twirts  of  tne  universe  do  act 

Answ.  We  may  in  time  make  trial  whether  they  can  be 
refiited  or  no,  or  whether  any  solid  ground  will  be  left  for 
it ;  at  this  time  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  though  he  be  pre- 
sent every  where  as  a  necessary  being,  yet  he  acts  as  a  free 
cause,  and  according  as  his  wisdom,  his  good  pleasure,  his 
boUness  and  justice  do  guide  his  action. 

4.  So  Gted  will  be  equally  present  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  holv  and  godly,  with  the  damned  in  hell,  and 
devils,  as  with  the  blessed  in  heaven,  or  Christ  himself 

Anaw.  80  he  will,  in  respect  of  his  essential  presence. 
TIow  he  is  otherwise  (distinguishinRly  enough)  present  in 
liis  temple,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show. 

5.  That  I  say  not  how  shameftil  it  is  to  think,  that  the 
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most  pure  and  holy  God  should  be  as  much  in  the  most 
nsstj  places  as  in  heaven,  &c.  (I  forbear  to  recite  the  rest 
of  this  uncleanly  argument,  which  is  strong  in  nothing  but 
ill  savour^    But  for 

Answ.  How  strange  a  notion  was  this  of  holiness,  by 
which  it  is  set  in  (yroosition  to  corporeal  filthiness !  As  if 
a  holy  man  shoula  lose  or  very  much  blemish  his  sanctity, 
by  a  casual  fall  into  a  puddle.  Indeed,  if  sense  must  eive 
us  measures  of  God,  and  every  thiDg  must  be  reckonea  an 
offence  to  him  that  is  so  to  it,  we  shall  soon  tnme  to  our- 
selves a  Qod  altogether  such  a  one  as  ourselves.  The 
Epicureans  themselves  would  have  been  ashamed  to  reason 
or  conceive  thus  of  God,  who  tell  us  the  Divine  Being  is 
as  little  capable  of  receiving  a  stroke,  as  the  inane ;  and 
surely  (in  proportion)  of  any  sensible  offence.  We  might 
as  w^  suppose  him  in  danger,  as  Dr.  More"  fitl^  expresses 
it,  to  be  hnit  with  a  thorn,  as  offended  with  an  ill  smell. 

We  have  then  enough  to  assure  v^  of  God's  absolute 
immensity  and  omnipresence,  and  nothing  of  that  value 
against  it  as  ought  to  shake  our  belief  herein.  And  surely 
the  consideration  of  this,  added  to  the  other  of  his  perfec- 
tions, (and  which  tenas  so  directlv  to  facilitate  and 
strengthen  our  persuasion  concerning  the  rest,)  may  render 
us  assuredly  certain,  that  we  shall  mid  him  a  conversable 
Being;  if  we  seriously  apply  ourselves  to  converse  with 
him,  and  will  but  allow  nim  the  liberty  of  that  temple 
within  us,  whereof  we  are  hereafter  (with  his  leave  and 
help)  to  treat  more  distinctly  and  at  large. 
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coirrAiNiNa  animadversions  on  spinosa,  and  a  French  writer  fretendiho 

TO  CONFUTE  HIM. 

WITll 

A  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FORMER  PART,  AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DESTITUTIOIf 

AND  RESTITUTION  OF  GOD'S  TEMPLE  AMONG  MEN. 


A  PREFACE, 

tBOWiNO  THE  nrXXrCBMENT  AND  QBNERAL  CONTENTS  OF  THIS  SECOND  PART.  THE  OCCASION  OF  CONVDERING  SPINOSA,  AND  A 
FRENCH  WHITER  WHO  FRBTENDS  TO  CONFUTE  HIM.  A  SFECIBIEN  OF  THE  WAT  AND  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FOBMER's  RBASONlHra^ 
MB  Aft  fNTRODUCnON  TO  A  MORS  XMSTQfCT  EZAMNAmON  OF  SUCH  OF  HU  POSITIONS^  AS  THE  DESIGN  OF  THIS  DWCOVRSE  WAS 
MORE  DIRBCTLT  CONCERNED  IN. 

It  is  not  wortk  the  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  why  the  progress  of  this  work  (begun  manj  years 
ago,  m  a  fbrmer  part)  hacth  been  so  long  delayed ;  or  why  it  is  now  resumed.  There  are  cases  wherein  things  teo 
little  for  public  notice,  may  be  sufficient  reasons  to  oneseir:  and  such  self-satisfaction  is  all  that  can  be  requisite,  in  a 
matter  ornomore  importance  than  that  circumstance  only,  of  the  time  of  sending  abroad  a  discourse,  of  such  a  nature 
and  sobfect,  as  that  if  it  can  be  useful  at  any  time,  will  be  so  at  all  times.  The  business  of  the  present  discourse,  is 
religion ;  which  is  not  the  concern  of  an  age  only,  or  of  this  or  that  time,  but  of  all  times;  and  which,  in  respect  of  its 
grounds  and  basis,  is  eternal,  and  can  neyer  cease  or  yary.  But  if  in  its  use  and  exercise  it  do  at  any  time  more 
yisibly  languish,  by  attempts  aeainst  its  foundations,  an^endeayour  to  establish  them,  if  it  be  not  altogether  unitt  to 
serye  that  purpose,  will  not  be  liable  to  be  blamed  as  unseasonable.  Eyery  one  will  understand,  that  a  design  further 
to  establish  the  grounds  of  religion,  can  haye  no  other  meaning,  than  only  to  represent  their  stabilitjr  unshafen  by  any 
attempts  upon  them ;  that  being  all  that  is  either  possible  in  this  case,  or  needful.  Nothing  more  is  possible :  for  if 
there  be  not  already,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  sufficient  foundation  of  religion,  it  is  now  too  late ;  for  their  course  and 
order  cannot  b^in  again.  Nor  is  any  thing,  besides  such  a  representation,  needful :  for  haye  the  adyentnres  of  daring 
wits  (as  they  are  fond  of  being  thought)  altered  the  nature  or  things  1  Or  hath  their  mere  breath  thrown  the  world 
off  from  its  ancient  basis,  and  new-moulded  the  uniyerse,  so  as  to  make  things  be  after  the  way  of  theii  own  hearts  1 
Or  haye  they  preyailed  upon  themselyes,  firmly  to  belieye  things  are  as  they  would  wish  ? 

One  won"  "  ..--.-  ..   .  __ 

mtresolyed 
soever 

about  so  weighty  and  important  a  question.  But  if  I  inclined  to  the  negatiye.  I  would  rest  in  nothing~short  of  the 
I^ainest  demonstration :  for  I  am  to  dispute  against  mankind :  and  eternity  nangs  upon  it.  If  I  mis^ndgc,  I  run 
counter  to  the  common  sentiments  of  all  the  world,  and  am  lost  for  eyer.  The  opposers  of  it  haye  nothing  but  inclina- 
tion to  oppose  it,  with  a  bold  iest  now  and  then.  But  if  I  consider  the  unref\it^ demonstrations  brought  for  it.  with 
the  consequences,  religion  is  the  last  thing  in  all  the  world  upon  which  I  would  adyenture  to  break  a  jest.  And  I 
would  ask  such  as  haye  attempted  to  argue  against  it,  Haye  their  strongest  arguments  conquered  their  fear  ?  Haye  they 
no  suroicion  left^  that  the  other  side  of  the  question  may  proye  true  1  They  haye  done  adl  they  can,  by  often  repeating 
their  faint  despairing  wishes,  and  the  mutterings  of  their  hearts,  "  No  God  f  no  God  r"  to  make  themselyes  belieye 
there  ia  none ;  when  yet  the  restless  tossings  to  and  fro  of  their  uneasy  minds ;  their  tasking  and  torturing  that  little 
residue  of  wit  and  common  sense,  which  their  riot  hath  left  them,  (the  excess  of  which  latter,  as  well  shows  as  cauites 
the  defect  of  the  former,)  to  try  eyery  new  method  and  scheme  of  atheism  they  hear  of,  implies  their  distrust  of  all ; 
w^«  their  suspicion,  that  do  what  they  can,  things  will  still  be  as  they  were,  i.  e.  most  adverse  and  unfavourable  to  thai 
way  of  living,  which  however  at  a  venture,  they  had  before  resolved  on.  Therefore,  they  find  it  necessary  to  continue 
their  contrivances,  how  more  effectually  to  disburden  themselves  of  any  obligation  to  be  religious ;  and  hope,  at  least, 
some  or  other  great  wit  may  reach  further  than  their  own ;  and  that  either  by  some  new  model  of  thoughts,  or  by  not 
thrnkmg,  it  may  be  possible  at  length  to  argue  or  wink  the  Deity  into  nothing,  and  all  religion  out  of  the  world. 

And  we  are  really  to  do  the  age  that  right,  as  to  acknowledge,  the  genius  of  it  aims  at  more  consistency  and  agree- 
ment with  Itself,  and  more  deverly  to  reconcile  notions  with  common  practice  than  heretofore.    Men  seem  to  be 
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mKh  ft  one  as  they  can  cheat  and  mock  with  so  easy  and  ladicrons  a  repentance,  or  Keoncile  to  their  wickedness,  only 
by  calliofi^  themselves  wicked,  while  they  still  mean  to  continue  so.  And  perhaps  of  any  other  repentance  they  have 
not  heard  much ;  or  if  they  have,  they  count  it  a  more  heroical,  or  feel  it  an  easier  thing  to  laogn  away  the  fear  of 
any  future  account  or  punishment,  than  to  endure  the  severities  of  a  serious  repentance,  and  a  ragular  lue.  Nch*  can 
they,  however,  think  the  torments  of  any  hell  so  little  tolerable  as  those  of  a  tKher  and  pious  life  upon  earth.  And  for 
their  happening  to  prove  everlasting,  they  think  0ey  may  run  the  hazard  of  that.  For  as  they  can  make  a  sufficient 
shift  to  secure  themselves  from  the  latter  sort  of  torments,  so  they  believe  the  champioos  of  their  cause  hav«  taken 
sufficient  care  to  secure  them  from  the  former. 

As  religion  hath  its  gospel  and  evangelists,  so  hath  atheism  and  irrelieian  too.  There  are  tidings  of  peace  sent  to 
such  as  shall  repent  and  turn  to  God ;  and  there  have  been  those  appomted,  whose  business  it  should  he  to  publish 
and  expound  them  to  the  world.  This  also  is  the  method  for  carrymg  on  the  design  of  irreligion.  Doctrines  are 
invented  to  make  men  fearless,  and  believe  they  need  no  repentance.  And  some  have  taken  the  part  to  assert  and 
defend  such  doctrines,  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  cry  "  Peace,  peace,"  to  men,  upon  these  horrid  terms.  And  thes^e 
undertake  for  the  common  herd,  encourage  them  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  manner  of  liberty,  while  they  watch  for 
them,  and  guard  the  coasts :  and  no  faith  was  ever  more  implicit  or  resigned,  tlmn  the  inndelity  and  disbelief  of 
the  more  unthinking  sort  of  these  men.  They  reckon  it  is  not  every  one's  part  to  think.  It  is  enough  for  the  most 
to  be  boldly  wicked^  and  credit  their  common  cause,  by  an  open  contempt  of  God  and  religion.    The  other  wamaac 

d,  to  make  a  reliffioua 
en^  to  mankind  the 
1  himiour  makes  them 
neglect  and  censure. 

And  for  these  defenders  of  the  aAeistical  cause,  it  being  their  part  and  province  to  cut  off  the -aids  of  reason  from 
religion,  to  make  it  seem  an  irrational  and  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  to  warrant  and  justify  the  ^disuse  and  contempt  of 
it,  and  as  it  were,  to  cover  the  siege,  wherewith  the  common  rout  have  be^rt  the  temple  of  God ;  they  have  had  leas 
leisure  themselves,  to  debauch  and  wallow  in  more  grossly  sensual  impurities.  Herewith  the  thinking  part  did  lest 
agree :  and  they  might  perhaps  count  it  a  greater  thing  to  make  debauchees  than  to  be  such,  and  reckon  it  was  glory 
enough  to  them  to  head  and  lead  on  the  numerous  throng,  and  pleasure  enough  to  see  them  tb^  had  so  thoroughly 
disciplined  to  the  service,  throw  dirt  and  squibs  at  the  saci^d  pile,  the  dwelling  of  God  among  men  on  earth,  and  cry. 
**  Down  with  it  even  to  the  ground."  Nor  for  this  sort  of  men,  whose  business  was  only  to  be  done  by  noise  and 
clamour,  or  by  jest  and  laughter,  we  could  think  them  no  more  ftt  to  be  discouned  with  thaii  a  whirlwind,  or  an  ignit 
feUuus.  But  for  such  as  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  confidence  to  pretend  to  reason,  it  was  not  fit  they  should 
nave  cause  to  think  themselves  neglected.  Considering  therefore,  tiiat  ii  the  existence  of  a  Deity  were  fully  proved, 
(i.  e.  such  as  musi  be  the  fit  object  of  religion,  or  of  the  honour  of  a  temple,)  all  the  little  cavils  against  it  must  signify 
nothing,  Q>ecause  the  same  thmg  cannot  be  ooth  true  and  false,)  we  nave  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  en- 
deavoured to  assert  so  much  in  an  arg[nmen(ative  way.  And  therefore  first  laid  down  such  a  notion  of  God,  as  even 
atheists  themselves,  while  they  deny  mm  to  exist,  cannot  but  grant  to  be  the  true  notion  of  the  thing  they  deny.;  riz, 
summarily  that  he  can  be  no  other  than  a  bein^  absolutely  perfect.  And  thereupon  next  proceed  to  evince  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  being.  And  whereas  this  might  have  beoi  attempted  in  another  method,  as  was  noted  i^fst  1.  Ck.  L 
by  concluding  the  existence  of  such  a  being  first  tram  the  idea  of  it,  which  (as  a  fundamental  perfection)  involves  ex- 
istence ;  yea,  and  necessity  of  existence,  most  apparently  in  it.  Because  that  was  clamoured  at  as  sophistical  and 
captious,  (though  very  firm  unsliding  steps  might,  with  caution,  be  taken  in  that  way^^Wet  we  rather  chose  the  other 
as  plainer,  more  upon  the  square,  more  easily  intelligible  and  convictive,  and  less  liaDle  to  exception  in  any  kind; 
i.  e.  rather  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  rise  ftom  necessity  of  existence,  to  absolute  perfection,  than  to  begin  at  the  top, 
and  prove  downward,  from  absolute  perfection,  necesnt}[  of  existence. 

Now,  if  it  do  appear  from  what  hath  been  said  concerning  the  nature  of  necessary,  self-existing  being,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  absolutely  perfect,  even  as  It  is  such,  since  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  some  being  or  other  doth  exist 
necessarily,  or  of  itself,  our  point  is  gained  without  more  ado^  t.  e,  we  have  an  object  of  religion,  or  one  to  whom  a 
temple  duly  belongs.  We  thereupon  used  some  endeavour  to  make  that  good,  and  secure  that  morc  compendious  way 
to  our  end ;  as  may  be  seen  in  th^  former  Part.  Which  was  endeavoured  as  it  was  a  nearer  and  more  expedilious 
course ;  not  that  the  main  cause  of  religion  did  depend  upon  the  immediate  and  self-evident  reciprocal  connexion  of 
the  terms  neeessafj  existence,  and  ahsUuie  peffecHon,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the  following  discourse ;  but  because 
there  are  other  hypotheses,  that  proceed  either  upon  the  denial  of  any  neeesaary  bdng  that  isdosdhnely  perfect,  or  upon 
the  assertion  of  some  necessary  being  that  is  not  absolutely  perfect ;  it  hence  appears  requisite,  to  undertake  the  exa^ 
mination  of  what  is  said  to  either  of  these  purposes,  and  to  show  with  how  little  pretence  a  necessary  most  perfect 
being  is  denied,  or  any  such  imperfect  necessary  being,  is  either  asserted  or  imagined. 

We  shall  therefore  in  this  tSecond  Part,  first,  take  into  consideration  what  is  (with  equaT  absurdity  and  impiety) 
asserted  by  one  author,  of  the  identity  of  all  substance,  of  the  impossibility  of  one  substance  being  produced  by  another, 
and  consequently  of  one  necessary  self-existing  being,  pretended  with  gross  sell^Fepugnancy^  to  ne  endued  with  infi- 
nite perfections,  but  really  represented  the  common  reeeptacle  of  all  imaginable  impeif ectKn  and  confusion. — ^Next, 
what  is  asserted  by  another  in  avowed  opposition  to  him,  of  a  necessary  self-existent  being,  that  is  at  the  same  time 
said  to  be  essentially  imperfect.— Then  we  shall  recapitulate  what  had  been  discoursed  in  the  former  Part,  for  proof 
of  such  a  necessarily  existent  and  absolutelv  perfect  being,  as  is  there  asserted* — Thence  we  shall  proceed  lo  show  how  « 
reasonably  Scripture  testimony  is  to  be  rdied  upon,  in  reference  to  some  things  concerning  Goo,  and  the  religion  of 
his  temple,  which  either  are  not  so  clearly  demonstrable,  or  not  at  all  discovefia)le  the  rational  way.— And  shall  lastly 
show  how  it  hath  come  to  pass,  if  God  be  such  as  he  hath  been  represented,  so  capslble  of  a  temple  with  man,  so  -apt 
and  inclined  to  inhabit  such  a  one,  that  he  should  ever  not  do  so ;  or  how  such  a  temple  shoidd  ever«ease,  or  be  unin- 
habited and  desolate,  that  the  known  way  of  its  restitution  mav  \)t  the  more  regardttble  and  marvellousmour  e3itcs. 

The  authors  against  whom  we  are  to  be  concerned,  are  Benedictusdpinosa,  a  Jew,  and  an  anonymous  French  writer, 
who  pretends  to  confVite  him.  And  the  better  to  prepare  our  way,  we  shall  go  on  to  tMpefhce  somefliiiig  concerning  the 
former,  viz.  Spinosa,  whose  seheme,t  though,  with  great  pretence  of  devotion,  it  acknowle^es  a  Deity,  yet  so  con- 
founds diis  his  fictitious  deity  witheveiy  substantiia  beiiM;  in  the  world  besides,  that  upon  Hie  whole  it  appeals  al- 
together  inconsistent  with  any  rafional  exercise  or  sentiment  of  reli^on  at  all.  And  indeed,  ttie  merepointing  with 
the  finger  at  the  most  discernible  and  absurd  weakness  of  some  of  his  principal  supports,  might  be  sufficient  to  over- 
mm  ha  whole  fabric ;  though  perhaps  he  thought  the  fraudulent  anifice  of  contriving  U  geometneallgr  must  confound 
all  the  world,  and  make  men  think  It  not  liable  to  he  attacked  in  any  part.  ^     ^    .       .•       , 

But  whether  it  can,  or  no,  we  shall  make  some  present  trial :  and  for  a  previous  essav,  (to  show  that  he  is  noJ.inj^J- 
nerable,  and  that  his  scales  do  not  more  closely  cohere,  than  those  of  his  brother-leviathan,)  do  but  compare  hisdefl- 
niticn  of  an  attribute,^  "  That  which  the  understanding  perceives  of  substance ;  as  consututing  the  essence  mereox, 
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with  his  fifth  Proposition,  "  There  cannot  be  two  or  more  substances  of  the  same  nature  or  attribute ;"  which  is  ai 
much  as  to  say  that  two  substances  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  substance.  For  the  attribute  of  any  substance  (saita 
he)  constitutes  its  essence ;  whereas  the  essence  therefore  of  one  thing,  cannot  be  the  essence  of  another  thing,  if  sock 
an  attribute  be  the  essence  Of  one  substance,  it  cannot  be  the  essence  of  another  substance.  A  rare  d^jscoYeij !  and 
which  needed  mathematical  demonstration !  Well,  and  what  now  t  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be  plainer,  if  bjr  the 
same  attribute  or  nature,  he  means  numerically  the  same ;  it  only  signifies  one  thing  is  not  another  thin^.  But  if  be 
mean  there  cannot  be  two  things  or  substances,  of  the  same  special  or  general  nature,  he  hath  his  -whole  business  jei 
to  do ;  which  how  he  does,  we  shall  see  in  time. 

But  now  compare  herewith  his  definition  of  what  he  thinks  fit  to  dignifjr  with  the  sacred  name  of  Grod :  "  Br  God 
(saith  he*)  I  understand  a  being  absolutely  infinite :  t. «.  a  substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  everv  one  whereof 
expresses  an  infinite  essence." ,  And  behold  the  aamiiable  agreement !  fiow  amicably  his  definition  of  an  attiibnie, 
and  that  mentioned  proposition,  accord  with  this  definition  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Gk>d !    There  cannot  be  two  substances, 
he  saith,  that  have  tne  same  attribute,  t.  e.  the  same  essence.    But  now  it  seems  the  same  substance  may  hare  infinite 
attributes,  i,  e.  infinite  essences !    O  yes,  yerv  conyeniently :  for  he  tellst  you  that  two  attributes  really  distinct,  we 
cannot  conclude  do  constitute  two  divers  substances.    And  why  do  they  not  1    Because  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
substance,  that  each  of  its  attributes  be  conceived  by  itself,  &c.    Let  us  consider  his  assertion,  and  his  reason  for  it 
He  determines,  you  see,  two  really  distinct  attributes  do  not  constitute  two  divers  substances.    You  most  not  heie 
take  any  other  man's  notion  of  an  attribute,  according  to  which,  there  may  be  accidental  attributes,  that,  w^e  are  sure, 
would  not  infer  diversity  of  substances  for  their  subjects;  or,  there  may  be  also  essential  ones,  that  only  flow  from  tbe 
essence  of  the  thing  to  which  they  belong;  so,  too,  nobody  doubts  one  thing  may  have  many  properties.     But  we  most 
take  his  own  notion  of  an  attribute,  according  whereto  it  constitutes,  or  (which  is  all  one)  is,  that  very  essence.   Now 
will  not  such  attributes  as  these,  being  really  distinct,  make  divers  substances  1    Surely  what  things  are  essentiaUj 
diverse,  must  be  concluded  to  be  most  diverse.    But  these  attributes  are  by  himself  supposed  to  oe  really  distinct, 
and  to  constitute  (which  is  to  be)  the  essence  of  the  substance.    And  how  is  that  one  thing,  or  one  substance,  which 
hath  many  essences  1    If  the  essenfse  of  a  thing  be  that,  by  which  it  is  what  it  is,  surdy  the  plurality  of  essences  most 
make  a  plurality  of  things. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Cannot  one  thing  be  compounded  of  two  or  more  things  essential  diverse,  as  tbe  soul  and  body 
of  a  man ;  whence  therefore,  the  same  thing,  viz,  a  man,  will  have  two  essences  t  This  is  true,  but  impertinent. 
For  the  very  notion  of  composition  signifies  these  are  two  things  united,  not  identified,  that  are  capable  of  being  agaia 
separated ;  and  that  the  third  thing,  which  results  from  them  both  united,  contains  them  still  distinct  from  one  another, 
not  the  same. 

But  it  may  be  said,  though  these  attributes  are  acknowledged  and  asserted  to  be  distinct  firom  one  another,  they  are 
yet  found  in  one  and  the  same  substance  common  to  them  all.  And  this  no  more  ou^ht  to  be  reckoncid  repuenant  to 
common  reason,  than  the  philosophy  heretofore  in  credit,  which  taught  Uiat  the  vast  diversity  of  forms  througnout  the 
universe,  which  were  coimted  so  many  distinct  essences,  do  yet  all  reside  in  the  same  first  matter,  as  the  common  n- 
ceptacle  of  them  all. 

Nor  yet  doth  this  salve  the  business,  were  that  philosophy  never  so  sure  and  sacred.  For  you  must  consider  he 
asserts  an  attribute  is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  substance  in  which  it  is.  But  that  philosophy  never 
taught  the  forms  lodged  in  the  same  common  matter  were  its  essence,  though  they  were  supposed  to  essentiate  the 
composita^  which  resulted  from  their  union  therewith.  Yea,  it  did  teach  they  were  so  little  the  essence  of  that  common 
matter,  that  they  might  be  expelled  out  of  it,  and  succeeded  by  new  ones,  and  yet  the  matter  whidi  received  them  still 
remain  the  same.  But  that  an  attribute  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  that  another  superadded  attribute,  which  is  also  tne  essence  of  substance,  should  not  vaake  another  substance 
essentially  distinct,  is  an  assertion  as  repugnant  to  common  sense,  as  two  and  two  make  not  four.  But  that  which 
completes  the  iest,  (though  a  tremendous  one  upon  so  awfiil  a  subject,)  is,  that  this  authort  should  so  gravely  tell  the 
world,  they  who  are  not  of  his  sentiment,  being  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  things,  confound  all  things ;  imagine  trees 
and  men  speaking  alike,  confound  the  divine  nature  with  the  human,  dec.  Yfho  would  imagine  this  to  be  the  com- 
plaining voice  of  one  so  industriously  labouring  to  mingle  heaven  and  earth !  and  to  make  CM,  and  men,  and  beasts, 
and  stones,  and  trees,  all  one  and  the  same  individual  substance ! 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  reason  of  that  assertion  of  his ;  why  two  attributes  really  distinct,  do  not  constitute  two 
beings,  or  two  distinct  substances ;  because,  saith  he,i  it  is  of  the  nature  of  substance  that  each  of  its  attributes  be 
conceived  bv  itself,  &c.    A  marvellous  reason  I    Divers  attributes,  each  whereof,  as  before,  constitutes  the  essence  <i 
substance,  do  not  make  divers  substances ;  because  those  attributes  may  be  conceived  apart  from  each  other,  and  are 
not  produced  by  one  another.    It  was  too  Jlain  to  need  a  proof,  (as  was  observed  before,)  that  there  cannot  be  two 
substances  of  one  attribute,  or  of  one  essence,  (as  his  notion  of  an  attribute  is,)  i.  e.  two  are  not  one.    But  that  two 
attributes  or  essences  of  substance,  cannot  make  two  substances,  because  they  are  diverse,  is  very  surprisingly  strange. 
This  was  (as  Cicero  upon  as  good  an  occasion  speaks)  not  to  ccmsider,  but  to  cast  lots  what  to  say.    And  it  deserves 
oteervation  too,  how  well  this  assertion,  "  That  two  distinct  attributes  do  not  constitute  two  distinct  substances,"  agrees 
with  that,ll  "  Two  substances  having  divers  attributes,  have  nothing  common  between  them."    This  must  certainly 
suppose  the  diversity  of  attributes  to  make  the  greatest  diversity  of  si3)stances  imaginable ;  when  they  admit  not  there 
should  be  any  thing  (not  the  least  thing)  common  between  them !    And  yet  they  make  not  distinct  substances ! 
\  But  this  was  only  to  make  way  for  what  was  to  follow,  the  overthrow  of  the  creation.    A  thing  he  was  so  over- 
intent  upon,  that  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  and  haste,  he  makes  all  fly  asunder  before  him,  and  overturns  even  his  own 
batteries  as  fast  as  he  raises  them;  says  and  unsays,  does  and  undoes,  at  all  adventures.    Here  two  substances  are 
supposed  having  distinct  attributes,  that  is,  distinct  essences,  to  have  therefore  nothing  common  between  them ;  and 
yet  presently  after,  the  two,  or  never  so  many  distinct  attributes,  give  unto  substance  two,  or  never  so  many  distinct 
essences,  yet  they  shall  not  be  so  much  as  two,  but  one  only.    For  to  the  query  put  by  himself.  By  what  sign  one  may 
discern  the  diversity  of  substances  1  he  roundly  answers,ir  The  following  propositions  would  show  there  was  no  other 
substance  but  one,  and  that  one  infinite,  and  therefore  how  substances  were  to  be  diversified  would  be  inquired  in 
vain.    Indeed,  it  would  be  in  vain,  if  knowing  them  to  have  diffisrent  essences,  we  must  not  yet  call  them  difiercnt 
sudstanc^.    But  how  the  following  propositions  do  show  there  can  be  no  more  than  one  substance,  we  shall  see  in 
ume.    We  shaU  for  the  present  take  leave  of  him,  till  we  meet  him  again  in  the  following  discourse. 
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Hitherto  we  haYe  discoursed  only  of  the  Owner  of  diis 
temple,  and  shown  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs;  viz. 
That  there  is  one  only  necessary,  self-existing,  and  most 
absolutely-perfect  being,  theglonous  and  ever-blessed  Gbd 
— who  is  capable  of  our  converse,  and  inclined  thereto^ 
whom  we  are  to  conceive  as  justly  claiming  a  temple  with 
us,  and  ready,  upon  our  willing  surrender,  to  erect  in  us, 
or  repair  such  a  one,  make  it  habitable,  to  inhabit  and  re- 
plenish it  with  his  holy  and  most  delectable  presence,  and 
converse  with  us  therein  suitably  to  himself  and  us;  i.  0. 
to  his  own  excellency  and  fulness,  and  to  our  indigency 
and  wretchedness.  And  now  the  orderof  discourse  would 
lead  us  to  behold  the  sacred  structure  rising,  and  view  the 
surprising  methods  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  that  any 
sucn  thing  should  have  plaoe  in  such  a  world  as  this.  But 
we  must  yield  to  stay,  and  be  detained  a  little  by  some 
things  of  greater  importance  than  merely  the  more  even 
shape  and  order  ot  a  discourse;  that  is,  looking  back 
upon  what  hath  been  much  insisted  on  in  the  former  Part 
— That  some  being  or  other  doth  exist  necessarily  and  of 
itself,  which  is  of  absolmte  w  uiuversal  perfection — and 
taking  notice  of  the  opposite  sentiments  of  some  hereto; 
because  the  whole  design  of  evincing  an  object  of  religion 
would  manifestly  be  much  served  hereby,  we  could  not 
but  reckon  it  of  great  importance  to  consider  what  is  said 
against  it.  We  have  observed  in  the  Preface  a  two-fold 
opposite  hjrpothesis,  which  therefore,  before  we  go  further 
in  the  discourse  of  this  temple  of  God,  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

I.  The  first  is  that  of  Spinosa,  whidi  lie  bath  more  ex- 
pressly stated,  and  undertaken  with  great  pomp  and  boast 
to  demonstrate,  in  his  PostkuMOHS  EUthncss  which  we 
shall  therefore  so  far  consider,  as  doth  concern  our  present 
design.  He  there,  as  hath  been  noted  in  the  preface,  as- 
serts all  '*  substance  to  be  self-existent,  and  to  oe  infinite ; 
that  one  substance  is  improducible  by  another ;  that  there 
is  but  one,  and  this  one  he  caUsQod,  dbc."  Now  this  hor- 
rid scheme  of  his,  though  he  and  his  followers  would 
cheat  the  world  with  names,  and  with  a  specious  show  of 
piety,  is  as  directljr  levelled  against  all  religioH,  as  any  the 
most  avowed  atheism :  for,  as  to  religion,  it  is  all  one 
whether  we  make  nethtnc  to  be  GM,  er  every  thing; 
whether  we  allow  of  no  Qod  to  be  worshipped,  er  leave 
none  to  worship  him.  His  portentous  attempt  te  identify 
and  deifjT  all  substance,  attended  with  that  stnmge  pair  of 
t  attributes,  exUnsian  and  ttMi^plZ.  (and  an  infinite  nuoAer 
of  others  besides,)  hath  a  maniftst  design  to  throw  reli- 
gion oat  of  the  world  that  way. 

IL  And  it  most  directly  opposes  the  notion  of  a  self- 
existent  Being,  which  is  absolutely  perfect :  for  such  a 
being  must  be  a  subctasce,  if  it  be  any  thing;  and  he 
allows  no  substance  but  one,  and  therefore  none  to  be 
perfect,  unless  all  be  so.  And  since  we  are  sure  some  is 
imperfect,  it  will  be  consequent  tbeee  is  none  absolutely 
perfect;  for  that  the  same  niould  be  imperfect,  and  abso- 
lutelj  perfect,  ib  impossible.  Beades,  that  he  makes.it  no 
way  pofloble  to  one  substance  to  produce  another,  and 


what  is  90  impotent  must  be  very  imperfect:  yea,  vnd 
whatsoever  is  not  omnipotent,  is  evidently  not  absolutely 
perfect  We  are  therefore  cast  upon  reconsidering  this 
proposition — Whatsoever  being  exists  necessarily  and  of 
Itself  is  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  true  that  if  any  being 
be  evinced  to  exist  necessarily  and  of  itself,  which  is  ab- 
solutely perfect,  this  gives  us  an  object  of  religion,  and 
throws  Spinosa's  farrago,  his  confused  heap  and  jumUe 
of  self-existent  being,  mto  nothing.  But  ir  we  carry  the 
universal  proposition  as  it  is  laid  down,  though  that  wiJi 
oblige  us  aflerwards  as  well  to  confute  his  French  con- 
futer,  as  him ;  it  carries  the  cause  of  religion  with  much 
the  greater  clearness,  and  with  evident,  unexceptionable 
self-consistency.  For  indeed  that  being  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  be  absolutely  perfect,  which  doth  not  eminently 
comprehend  the  entire  fulness  of  all  being  in.  itself;  as 
that  must  be  a  heap  of  imperfection,  an  everlasting  chaos, 
an  impossible,  self-repugnant  medley,  that  should  he  pre- 
tended to  contain  all  the  varieties,  the  diversifications, 
compositions,  and  mixtures  of  tilings  in  itself  formally. 
And  for  the  universal  proposition :  the  matter  itself  re- 
quires not  an  immediate,  self-evident,  reciprocal  connex- 
ion of  the  terms — ^necessarUy  self-existent,  and  absolutely 
perfect  It  is  enough  that  it  however  be  brought  about 
oy  gradual  steps,  in  a  way  that  at  length  cannot  fail.;  and 
I  conceive  hain  been  in  the  method  that  was  followed  in 
the  former  Part. 

For,  to  iMTing  the  business  now  within  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  is  possible :  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
some  being  exists  necessarily,  or  of  itself;  otherwise  no- 
thing at  aU  could  now  exist  Again,  ibr  the  same  reason, 
there  is  some  necessary  or  self-existent  being  that  is  the 
cause  of  whatsoever  being  exists  not  of  itself ;  otherwise 
nothing  of  that  kind  could  ever  come  into  being.  Now 
that  necessary  1>eing,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  other  bemg, 
will  most  manifestly  appear  to  be  absolutely  perfect.  Foi:, 
if  it  be  universally  causative  of  all  other  being,  it  must 
both  have  been  the  actual  cause  of  all  being  that  dooh 
actually  exist,  and  can  only  be  the  possible  cause  of  :aU» 
that  is  possible  te  exist  Now  so  universal  a  cause  can 
be  no  other  than  an  absolutely  or  universally  perfect  being. 
For  it  could  be  the  cause  of  nothing,  which  it  did  not 
virtually  or  formally  comprehend  in  itself.  And  that  beinc 
which  comprehends  in  itself  aU  perfection,  both  actual  ana 
possible,  must  be  absolutely  or  universally  perfect.  And 
soeh  a  being,  as  hath  also  further  more  particularly  been 
made  apparent,  must  be  an  intelfigeat  and  a  designing 
agent,  or  cause;  because,  upon  the  whole  universe  in  pro- 
duced beings,  there  are  most  manifest  characters  of  design, 
in  the  passrve  sense.  They  are  designed  to  serve  ends  to 
which  they  have  so  direct  and  constant  an  aptitude,  as 
that  the  attempt  tdnake  it  be  believed  they  were  forced 
or  fell  in  that  posture  of  subserviency  to  such  and  such 
ends,  by  any  pretended  necessity  upon  their  principal  cause 
or  causes,  or  by  mere  casualty,  looks  like  the  most  ludi- 
crous trifling  to  any  rn^tn  of  sense.  And  because  that  amon^ 
produced  bemgs  there  are  found  to  bemany,  that  are  them- 
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selves  actively  designing,  and  that  do  nnderstandingly 
intend  and  pursue  ends;  and  consequent!]^  that  they 
themselves  must  partake  of  an  intelligent,  spiritual  nature, 
since  mere  matter  is  most  manifestly  incapable  of  thought 
or  design.  And  further,  by  the  most  evident  consequence, 
that  their  productive  cause,  (viz.  the  necessary,  self-ex- 
isting Bemg,  whereto  all  other  things  owe  themselves,) 
must  be  a  mind  or  spirit,  inasmuch  as  to  suppose  any 
e^eet  to  have  any  thing  more  of  excellency  in  it  than  the 
casse  from  whence  it  proceeded,  is  to  suppose  all  that  ex- 
cellency to  be  effected  without  a  cause,  or  to  have  arisen 
of  itself  out  of  nothing.  See  former  Part,  Chap.  III. 
SeU.  XII.  Sic. 

Therefore  if  it  did  not  inmiediately  appear  that  neces- 
sary being,  as  such,  is  absolutely  perfect  being ;  yet,  by 
this  series  of  discourse,  it  appears  tnat  the  main  cause  of 
religion  is  still  safe:  inasmuch  as  that  necessary  Being 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  things  else,  is  however  evincea 
to  be  an  absolutely  perfect  Being,  and  particularly  a  neces- 
sary self-existent  Mmd  or  Spirit,  whicn  is  therefore  a  most 
apparently  fit  and  masi  deserving  object  of  religion,  or  of 
the  honour  of  a  temple ;  which  is  the  sum  oi  what  we 
were  concerned  for.  Nor  needed  we  be  solicitous,  but 
that  the  unity  or  onliness  of  the  necessary  Being,  would 
aAerwards  l>e  made  appear,  as  also  we  thmk  it  was.  For 
since  the  whole  universe  of  produced  being  must  arise  out 
of  that  which  was  necessaij  self-existent  Being,  it  must 
therefore  comprehend  all  bemg  in  itself^  its  own  formally, 
and  eminently  all  other;  i.  e.  what  was  its  own,  being  for- 
mally its  own,  must  be  eminently  also  all  being  else,  con- 
tained in  all  possible  simplicity,  within  the  productive 
power  of  its  own.  This  Being  therefore  containing  in 
Itself  all  that  exists  necessarily,  with  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  rest,  which  together  make  up  all  being,  can 
primarily  be  but  <m«,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  one  aU. 
Upon  the  whole  therefore,  our  general  proposition  is  suf- 
ficiently evident,  and  out  of  question — That  whatever  ex- 
ists necessarily,  and  of  itself,  is  absolutely  perfect.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  incongruous  that  this  matter  should  be  thus 
argued  out,  by  such  a  train  and  deduction  of  consequences, 
drawn  from  effects,  that  come  under  our  present  notice ; 
for  how  come  we  to  know  that  there  is  any  self-existing 
Bein^  at  all,  but  that  we  find  there  is  somewhat  in  being 
that  is  subject  to  continual  mutation,  and  which  therefore 
exists  not  necessarily,  (for  whatsoever  is  what  it  is  neces- 
sarily, can  never  change,  or  be  other  than  what  it  is,)  but 
must  be  caused  by  that  which  is  necessary  and  self-exist- 
ent. Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  or  more  certain 
than  the  deduction  fropi  what  appears  of  excellency  and 
perfection  in  such  bemg  as  it  is  caused ;  of  the  corres- 
pondent and  far-transcendent  excellency  and  perfection 
of  its  cause.  But  yet,  after  all  this,  if  one  set  himself  at- 
tentively to  consider,  there  must  appear  so  near  a  con- 
nexion Detween  the  very  things  themselves,  self-txistence 
and  absolute  perfection^  that  it  can  be  no  easy  matter  to 
conceive  them  separately. 

Self-existence !  Into  now  profound  an  abyss  is  a  man 
cast  at  the  thought  of  it !  How  doth  it  overwhelm  and 
swallow  up  his  mind  and  whole  soul  I  With  what  satis- 
faction and  delight  must  he  see  himself  comprehended,  of 
what  he  finds  he  can  never  comprehend!  For  contem- 
plating the  self-existent  Being,  he  finds  it  eternally,  neces- 
sarily, never  not  existing !  He  can  have  no  thought  of  the 
•elf-existing  Being,*  as  such,  but  as  always  existing,  as 
having  existed  always,  as  always  certain  to  exist.  Inquir- 
ing into  the  spring  and  source  of  this  Being's  existence, 
whence  it  is  that  it  doth  exist;  his  own  notion  of  a 
•elf-existing  Being,  which  is  not  arbitrarily  taken  up,  but 
which  the  reason  of  things  hath  imposed  upon  him,  gives 
him  his  answer ;  and  it  can  be  no  other,  in  that  it  is  a  self- 
existing  Being,  it  hath  it  of  itself  that  it  doth  exist.  It  is 
an  eternal,  everlasting  spring  and  fountain  of  perpetually- 
existent  being  to  itself.  What  a  glorious  exceRency  of 
being  is  this  I  What  can  this  mean,  but  the  greatest  re- 
moteness from  nothing  that  is  possible;  i.  e.  the  most 
absolute  fulness  and  plenitude  of  all  beirtfr  and  perfection! 
And  whereas  all  caused  being,  as  such,  is,  to  every  man's 
nndorstanding,  confined  withm  certain  limits;  wnat  can 
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the  uncaused  seif-existent  Being^  be,  tmt  most  imlimited, 
infinite,  all-comprehending,  and  most  absc^utely  perfecti 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  setf- 
existent  Being  must  be  the  absolutely  pBrfect  Being. 

And  again,  if  you  simply  convert  the  term&  and  let  tlui 
be  the  proposition, — That  the  absolntely-perfect  Being  is 
the  seli-existent  Bieing — ^it  is  most  obvious  to  eveiy  oae, 
that  the  very  notion  of  an  absolutelv-perfect  Being  canies 
necessity  of*^  existence,  or  self-existencse,  in  it ;  wnidi  tk 
notion  of  nothing  else  doth.  And  indeed  one  great  mis' 
terb  of  this  argument  for  the  existence  of  Gkxl,  hath  him- 
self told  me,  "  That  though  when  he  had  puzzled  diren 
atheists  with  it  they  had  been  wont  to  quarrel  at  it,  as  so- 
phistical and  fallacious,  he  could  never  meet  with  anythit 
could  detect  the  sophism,  or  tell  where  any  fallacy  in  it 
lay;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  relied  upon  it  as  moa 
solid  and  firm."  And  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  managed 
with  that  advantage  as  to  be  very  clearly  conclodinF;  jei 
because  I  reckon^  the  way  I  have  taken  more  ckar,  I 
chose  it  rather.  But  finding  that  so  near  cognation  rnd 
reciprocal  connexion  between  the  terms  both  ways.  I  reck- 
oned this  short  representation  hereof,  annexed  to  the 
larger  course  of  evincing  the  same  things,  mieht  add  ao 
unuseful  strength  to  it ;  and  doubt  not  to  conclude,  upon 
the  whole,  that— whatsoever  Bein?  exists  necessarily,  and 
of  itself,  is  absolutely  perfect — and  can,  therefore,  be  no 
other  than  an  intelligent  Being ;  i.  e.  an  infiiiite,  etenal 
Mind,  and  so  a  most  fit,  and  the  only  fit,  deserving  object 
of  relifiion,  or  of  the  honour  of  a  temple. 

III.  But  now,  be  all  this  never  so  plain,  it  will,  hj 
some,  be  thought  all  false,  if  they  find  any  man  to  have 
contrivance  enough  to  devise  some  contrary  scheme  of 
things,  and  confidence  enough  to  pretend  to  prove  it ;  uli 
that  proof  be  detected  of  weakness  and  vanity,  which 
must  first  be  our  ftirther  business  with  Spinosa.  And  not 
intending  to  examine  particularly  the  several  pans  and 
junctures  of  his  model,  inasmuch  as  I  find  his  whole  de- 
sign is  lost,  if  he  fail  of  evincing  diese  things, — That  it 
belongs  to  all  substance,  as  such,  to  exist  of  itself,  and  be 
infinite — And,  Twhich  will  be  sumcientlv  consequent  here* 
upon,)  That  suDstance  is  but  one,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  substance  to  produce  anc^er.  I  shall  only  attend 
to  what  he  more  directly  says  to  this  effect,  and  shall  pai- 
ticularly  apply  myself  to  consider  such  of  nis  propositioBS 
as  more  immediately  respect  this  his  main  design:  for 
they  will  bring  us  back  to  the  definitions  and  axioms,  or 
other  parts  of  his  discourse,  whereon  those  are  grounded, 
and  even  into  all  the  darker  and  more  pemicions  recesses 
of  his  labyrinth ;  so  as  every  thing  of  importance  to  the 
mentioned  purpose  will  be  drawn  under  oar  considera- 
tion, as  this  thread  shall  lead  us. 

His  first  proposition  we  let  pass;  "  That  a  substance  is, 
in  order  of  nature,  before  its  afiections ;"  having  nothing 
applicable  to  his  purpose  in  it,  which  we  shall  not  other- 
wise  meet  with. 

His  second,  *'  That  two  substances,  having  divers  attri- 
butes, have  nothing  common  between  them ;  or,  which 
must  be  all  (me,  do  agree  in  nothing.  I  conceive  it  will  be 
no  great  presumption  to  deny.  And  since  he  is  pleased 
herein  to  be  divided  from  himself,  it  is  a  civility  to  hir 
later  and  wiser  self  to  do  so,  who  will  afterwards  haw 
substance,  having  a  multitude  of  distinct  attributes,  t.  e, 
essences,^  and  which  therefore  cannot  but  be  manifold,  tc 
have  every  thing  common.  So  little  hath  he  common 
with  himself. 

And  it  will  increase  the  odiieation  upon  him,  to  delivei 
him  from  the  entanglement  of  his  demonstration,  as  be 
calls  it,- of  this  proposition ;  as  I  hope  we  shaU  al^  of  the 
other  too,  for  no  doubt  they  are  boUi  false.  Of  this  pro 
position  his  demonstration  is  fetched  from  his  third  d^ni- 
tion,  viz.  of  a  substance,  "  That  which  is  in  itself,  and 
conceived  by  itself;  i.  e.  whose  conception  needs  the  con- 
ception of  nothing  else,  whereby  it  ought  to  be  formed;*' 
so  is  his  definition  defined  over  and  over. 

We  are  here  to  inquire : — 1.  Into  his  definition  of  a 
substance.  2.  Whether  it  sufficiently  prove  his  proposition. 

IV.  Mra,  For  his  definition  of  a  substance.  Ha 
himself  tells  us,<t  "  A  definition  ought  to  express  nothiog 
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but  the  simple  nature  of  the  thing  defined;"  and  we  maj 
as    well  expect  it  distinctly  to  express  that.    Doth  this 
definition  express  the  simple  nature  of  a  substance,  "  That 
which  is  in  itself,"  when  it  is  left  to  divination  what  is 
meant  by  is,  whether  essence,  or  existence,  or  smbsistence? 
And  when  we  are  to  be  at  as  random  a  guess,  what  is  in- 
tended by  being  in  itself?  Whether  bein^  only  contained, 
or  being  also  sustained  in,  and  by,  or  of  itself  1  And  sup- 
posing this  latter  to  be  meant,  whether  that  self-subsii^ 
ence  exclude  dependence  only  on  another,  as  a  subject, 
which  we  acknowledge  true  of  all  substance;  or  depend- 
ence ms  &n  an  ejfident,  which  if  he  will  have  to  be  taken 
for  trme  of  all,  he  was  in  reason  to  expect  it  should  be  so 
taken  from  his  eifectual  proof,  not  from  the  reverence  of 
his  authority  only :  for  what  he  adds,  "And  that  is  con- 
ceived by  Itself;  and  whose  conception  needs  not  the 
conception  of  any  other  thing  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
formed  ;*'  — ^would  he  have  us  believe  this  to  be  true,  when 
afterward  his  tenth  proposition  is,  "  That  eveir  attribute 
of  substance  ought  to  be  conceived  by  itself  1*^   Where- 
upoii  then  so  many  attributes,  so  many  substances,  it  be- 
ing the  nature  of  a  substance  to  be  cimceived  by  itself. 

V .  But  passing  from  his  notion  of  a  substance,  let  us 
consider,  secondly.  How  it  proves  his  proposition,  that 
'*  Two  substances,  navins  difierent  attributes,  nave  nothing 
common  between  them.**  According  to  him,  every  attri- 
bute of  substance  is  to  be  conceived  by  itsielf ;  and  yet 
have  one  and  the  same  substance  common  to  them  all : 
therefore  the  distinct  conception  of  things  is,  even  with 
him,  no  reason  why  they  should  have  nothing  common 
between  them.  But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  he  must  have 
somewhat  more  enforcing  than  his  definition  of  a  substance, 
to  prove  that  two  (or  many)  individual  substances  may 
not  have  the  same  special  nature  common  to  them,  and 
yet  be  conceived  by  themselves;  having  different  indivi- 
dual natures  or  attributes,  or  different  special  natures, 
having  the  same  general  nature.  Yea,  and  an  equal  de- 
pendence on  the  same  common  cause,  which  is  a  less 
mgredient  in  the  conception  of  a  thing,  than  the  general 
or  special  nature  is.  And  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  find  he 
hath  not  disproved,  but  that  there  is  somewhat,  in  a  true 
sense,  common  to  them  and  their  cause,  that  is  of  a  con- 
ception much  more  vastly  different  from  them  both. 

Whereupon,  it  is  necessary  to  take  distinct  notice  of  his 
third  proposition,  "  What  things  have  nothing  common 
between  them,  of  them  the  <me  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other."  In  which  nothing  is  to  be  peculiarly  animadverted 
on,  besides  the  contradiction  in  the  very  terms  wherein  it 
is  proposed.  What  tJUngs  katve  nothing  common  between 
then.  How  can  they  be  things,  and  have  nothing  com- 
mon between  them  1  If  they  be  thinss,  they  have  sure  the 
S[eneral  notion  of  things  common  to  them;  there  can  there- 
ore  be  no  such  things,  that  have  nothing  common.  And 
let  this  be  supposed  to  have  been  absurdly  set  down  on 
purpose;  vet  now,  for  his  demonstration  hereof,  it  rests 
upon  a  palpable  falsehood — ^that  causes  and  effects  must 
be  mutually  understood  by  one  another ;  as  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter. 

His  fourth  we  let  pass;  what  it  hath  regardable  in  it, 
beine  as  fitly  to  be  considered  under  the 

VI.  Fifth;  "  There  cannot  be  two  or  more  substances, 
in  the  whole  universe,  of  the  same  nature  or  attribute ;" 
unto  which,  besides  what  hath  been  said  already,  we  need 
only  here  to  add,  that  (whereas  he  hath  told  us,  by  the 
oUribute  of  a  substance,  he  means  the  essence  of  it)  if  he 
here  speak  of  the  same  numerical  essence  or  attribute,  it  is 
ridiculously  true :  and  is  no  more  than  if  he  had  said,  One 
thing  is  but  one  tning.  If  he  speak  of  the  same  special  or 
general  attribute  or  essence,  it  is  as  absurdly  false ;  and 
for  the  proof  of  it,  in  the  latter  sense  his  demonstration 
si^ifies  nothing.  There  may  be  more  than  one  (as  a  stone, 
a  tree,  an  animal)  that  agree  in  the  same  general  attribute 
of  corporeity,  and  are  diversified  by  their  special  attributes; 
and  there  may  be  many  of  the  same  special  attribute,  (viz. 
of  rationally,)  as  John,  Peter,  Thomas^&c.  that  are  dis- 
tinguished Sy  their  individual  ones.  He  might  as  well 
prove,  by  the  same  method,  the  identity  of  his  modi,  as  of 
sabstances;  as  that  there  can  be  but  one  individual  tri- 
angle in  all  the  world,  of  one  attribute  or  property,  as  but 
one  tubitance.    Let  (for  instance)  one  at  Paris,  another  at 


Vieima,  a  third  at  Rome,  a  fourth  at  London,  describe 
each  an  equilateral  triangle  of  the  same  dimensions,  or  in 
a  thousand  places  besides;  each  one  of  these  do  only 
make  one  and  the  same  numerical  triangle,  because  they 
have  each  the  same  attribute.  But  how  are  the  attributes 
of  these  several  triangles  the  samel  What  1  the  same  nu- 
merically 1  Then  indeed  they  are  all  the  same  numerical 
triangle ;  for  one  and  the  same  numerical  essence  makes 
but  one  and  the  same  numerical  thine.  But  who  that  is 
in  his  right  wits  would  say  so  ?  And  if  it  be  only  said  thej 
have  ail  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  what  then  is 
consequent,  but  that  they  are  all  triangles  of  one  kind  1 
Which  who  in  his  right  wits  will  deny  ?  And  if  the  attri- 
bute of  a  substance  be  that  which  constitutes  its  essence, 
the  attribute  of  any  thing  else  is  that  which  constitutes  its 
essence.  See  then  how  far  Spinosa  hath  advanced  with 
his  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  substance !  If  he  prove 
not  all  substance  to  be  numerically  the  same,  he  hath  done 
nothing  to  his  purpose.  And  it  is  now  obvious  to  every 
eye  how  effectually  he  hath  done  that. 

Whence  also  it  is  further  equally  evident,  his  demon- 
stration dwindles  into  nothing;  and  gives  no  support  to 

Vil.  His  sixth  proposition,  which  contains  the  malig- 
nity of  his  whole  design,  viz.  "  That  one  substance  caimot 
be  produced  by  another  substance,"  which  rests  (as  you 
see)  partly  upon  the  fifth,  "  That  there  cannot  be  two  sub- 
stances of  the  same  attribute,"  which  in  his  sense  is,  as 
hath  been  shown,  most  absurdly  false,  and  the  attempt  of 
proving  it  as  absurd ;  partly  upon  his  second,  "  That  two 
substances,  of  different  attributes,  have  nothing  common 
between  them,"  which  might  be  said  of  whatsoever  else, 
as  truly  as  of  substances;  but  which  is  also  most  evidently 
untrue;  and  partly,  upon  his  third,  "  That  such  things  as 
have  nothing  common  between  them,  the  one  of  them  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  the  other,"  which  depends  upon  two 
fidse  suppositions, — 1.  "  That  there  can  be  two  things, 
which  have  nothing  common  between  them ;"  which,  as 
hath  been  noted,  contradicts  itself,  and  needs  not  be  fur- 
ther stood  upon.  3.  "  That  whatsoever  things  are  cause  and 
effect,  the  one  to  the  other,  must  be  mutually  understood 
by  one  another,"  which  we  shall  here  more  distinctly  con- 
sider, it  being  also  his  second  demonstration  of  the  corol- 
lary of  this  his  sixth  proposition,  j[which  nothins  but  a 
disposition  to  trifle,  or  naviog  nothing  to  say,  could  have 
made  him  mention,  ais  a  corollary  from  this  proposition,  it 
being  in  effect  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing.)  viz. 
"  That  if  one  substance  can  be  produced  by  another,  (agent, 
or  substance,  which  you  please,)  the  knowledge  of  it  must 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  its  cause,  (by  the  fourth 
axiom,)  and  thereupon  (by  definition  third)  it  should  not 
be  a  substance."    We  are  here  to  consider, 

1.  This  his  fourth  axiom,  *'  That  the  knowledge  of  an 
effect  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  its  cause,  and  doth 
involve  it."  An  effect  may  be  considered  two  ways ;  abso- 
lutely, as  it  is  in  itself,  or  relatively,  as  it  is  the  effect  of 
an  efficient  cause.  It  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  understood  to 
be  the  effect  of  such  an  efficient,  but  the  knowledge  that 
this  was  its  efficient,  is  involved  therein ;  for  it  is  the  same 
thing,  and  so  much  may  be  known,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  either  the  efficient  or  effect.  But 
this  signifies  nothing  to  his  purpose.  He  must  therefore 
mean,  that  the  knowledge  of  an  effect  absolutely  considered, 
and  in  its  own  nature,  depends  upon  and  involves  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  its  efficient.  Sorely,  the  nature  of  a 
thing  may  be  competently  known  by  its  true  definition.  But 
is  the  efficient  cause  wont  to  be  universally  put  into  defini- 
tions 1  He  tells  us  himself,  (Schol.  2.  upon  Proposition  8.) 
"A  true  definition  contains,  or  expresses,  nothing,  besides 
the  mere  nature  of  the  thing  defined."  And  let  any  man 
that  thinks  it  worth  it,  be  at  3ie  pains  to  examine  his  own 
definition  in  the  several  parts  of  this  ethico-geometrical 
tract,  and  see  whether  he  alwajrs  put$  the  efficient  cause 
into  every  definition.  And  (no  doubt)  he  thought  him- 
self to  define  accurately.  If  all  other  men,  who  have  so 
generally  reckoned  the  efficient  and  end,  external  causes, 
and  only  matter  and  form  internal,  ana  ingredient  into 
the  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  only  fit  to  be  put  into 
definitions,  were  thought  by  him  mistaken  and  out  in 
their  reckoning,  it  was,  however,  neither  modest  nor  wise, 
to  lay  down  for  an  axiom  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the 
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c<Miimoii  sentiments  of  mankind;  and  without  the  least 
attempt  to  proye  it,  go  about  to  demonstrate  by  it,  in  so 
nortentous  a  cause ;  and  lay  the  whole  weight  of  his  hor- 
rid cause  upon  it ;  expecting  all  the  world  should  be  awed 
into  an  assent,  by  the  authority  of  his  bare  word ;  and  not 
nresnme  to  disoeUeve  or  doubt  it,  only  because  he  is 
pleased  to  stamp  the  magisterial  name  of  an  axiom  upon 
It.  If  therefore  any  man  assume  the  boldness  to  deny  his 
axiom,  what  is  become  of  his  demonstration  1  And 
whereas  it  is  commonly  apprehended,  that  definiti(xi8  are 
not  of  individual  things,  but  of  special  kinds,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  himself,*  "  That  the  essence  of  things 
produced;  by  GknI,  involyes  not  existence,  and  the  produc- 
ion  of  a  thing  is  nothing  else  but  the  putting  it  into  actual 
existence;''  why  may  not  the  abstract  essence,  or  nature 
of  things,  be  well  enough  conceived  and  defined,  without 
mvolving  the  conception  of  their  productive  cause  1  And 
this  enough  shows,  S^y,  That  his  definition  of  a  substance 
proves  not,  that  one  substance  cannot  be  produced  hj  an- 
other, viz.  "  That  which  can  be  conceived  b^  itself,"  for 
so  it  may,  without  involving  the  conception  of  that  which 
produces  it;  and  so  be  a  substance  sufficiently  according 
to  his  definition.  Though  there  can  be  no  inconvenience 
in  admitting,  that  things' understood  apart,  by  themselves, 
may  be  afterwards  further  and  more  clear Iv  understood, 
by  considering  and  comparing  them  in  the  habitude  and 
references  which  they  bear  as  causes  and  effects  (or  other- 
wise^ to  one  another.    And  now  is  his, 

VIII.  Seventh  proposition,  "  That  it  belongs  to  the  na- 
ture of  substance  to  exist,"  which  is  so  great  a  pillar,  left 
itself  without  support;  and  being  understood  of  substance 
as  such,  as  his  terms  and  design  require  it  to  be,  it  is 
manifestly  impious,  communicating  the  most  fundamental 
attribute  of  the  Deity  to  all  substance.  And  is  as  little 
befriended  by  reason,  as  it  befriends  religion;  for  it  rests 
upon  nothing  but  the  foregoing  baffled  proposition  :  and 
this  definition,r  of  that  which  is  its  own  cause ;  which  is, 
"  That  whose  essence  involves  existence,  or  which  cannot 
be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  existing;"  whereas,  it  is 
sufficiently  plain  we  have  a  conception  clear  enough  of 
the  general  nature  of  a  substance  as  such,  abstracted  from 
existence,  or  non-existence,  conceiving  it  only  to  be  such, 
as  if  it  exist,  doth  subsist  in  and  by  itself,  i.  e.  without 
having  a  subject  to  support-  it ;  though  it  may  be  such  as 
to  have  needed  a  productive,  and  continually  to  need  a 
sustaining,  efficient  cause.  iNor  is  there  less  clearness  in 
this  abstract  conception  of  a  substance,  than  there  is  in 
that  of  a  modus,  or  accident,  which  we  may  conceive  in 
an  equal  abstracticm,  from  actual  existence,  or  non-exist- 
tence ;  understanding  it  to  be  such,  as  that  if  it  exist,  it 
doth  inexist,  or  exist  only  in  another.  And  now  is  our 
way  sufficientlyprepared  to  the  consideration  of  his  eighth 
proposition ;  "  That  aH  substance  is  necessarily  infinite." 
And  how  is  it  demonstrated  1  Why,  by  his  fifth  proposi- 
tion,— "  That  there  can  be  but  one  substance,  of  one  and 
the  same  attribute," — which  hath  been  sufficiently  unra- 
velled and  exposed,  so  as  not  to  be  left  capable  of  signi- 
fying any  thing  here,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  looking 
rack  to  what  has  been  said  u]^n  it.  And  now  it  must 
quite  sink;  its  next  reliance  failing  it,  viz.  the  foregoing 
seventh  proposition, — "That  it  belongs  to  it,  to  exist 
necessarily."  I  grant  the  consequence  to  be  good,  and 
reckon  it  a  truth  of  great  evidence  and  concernment, "  That 
whatsoever  exists  necessarily,  is  infinite."  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate Spinosa's  acknowledgment  of  so  v^ry  clear  and 
important  an  assertion ;  and  do  hope,  as  in  the  foregoing 
discourse  I  have  made  some,  to  maire  further,  good  use  of 
it.  But  for  what  he  assumes,  that  all  "  substance  neces- 
sarily exists ;"  you  see  it  rests  upon  nothing,  and  so  conse- 
quently doth  what  he  would  conclude  from  it  that  all 
substance  is  infinite.  And  his  further  proof  of  it  avails 
as  little,  viz.  that  it  cannot  be  finite;  because  (by  his 
second  definition)  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  limited  by  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature,  &c.  Which  would  be  absurd 
by  proposition  fifth, — "That  there  cannot  be  two  sub- 
stances of  the  same  attribute :"  for  that  there  be  two,  of 
the  same  Individual  attribute,  to  bound  one  another  is  un- 
necessary, (as  well  as  impossible,)  and  absurdly  supposed 
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for  this  purpose.  For  if  there  were  two  of  the  same  isdi- 
vidual  nature  and  attribute,  they  wonld  not  bomid  gk 
another,  but  run  into  one ;  inasmuch  as  having  but  ok 
attribute,  they  should,  according'  to  him,  have  but  one  and 
the  same  essence ;  and  so  be  most  entirely  one,  and  tbt 
there  cannot  be  two,  or  many  times  two,  of  the  same  f^ 
cial  or  general  nature,  is  unproved ;  and  the  contraiy  mm 
evident,  as  may  be  seen,  in  what  hath  been  said  npoD  tbt 
fifthproposition. 

I&.  No  man  needs  wish  an  easier  task,  than  it  vooU 
be  to  show  the  falsehood  or  impertinent^  of  his  ScktiU 
upon  this  proposition,  and  of  his  following  discourse,  to 
the  purpose  above  mentioned.     Bat  I  reckon  it  uimects- 
sary,  his  principal  supports  bein^  (I  w^iJl  not  say  orer- 
thrown,  but)  discovered  to  be  none  at  ail.     I  shall  there- 
fore follow  his  footsteps  no  further,  only  take  notice  of 
some  few  things  that  have  a  more  direct  aspect  upon  lus 
main  design,  and  make  all  the  haste  I  can  to  take  lean 
of  him,  that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  own.    What 
is  in  his  first  Scholium  follows,  he  says,  only  upoohis 
seventh  proposition,  which  itself  follo^ws  upon  nochiDg; 
and  therefore  I  further  regard  it  not.     His  second  SeboL 
would  have  his  sevenUi.proposition  pass  for  a  commixi 
notion ;  and  so  it  will,  when  he  hath  inspired  all  man- 
kind with  his  sentiments.    But  why  must  it  do  so?   Be- 
cause substance  is  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  coneeired 
by  itself  1    Now  compare  that  with  his  tenth  proposidoB, 
— "  Every  attribute  of  substance  ou^rht  to  be  conceived  bf 
itself."    There  the  definition  of  substance  is  given  to 
every  attribute  of  substance;  therefore,  every  atthbate  of 
substance  is  a  substance,  since  the  definition'  of  substance 
to  which  he  refers  us  in  the  demonstration  of  that  propo- 
sition, agrees  to  it;  therefore,  so  many  attributes,  so  many 
substances.    What  can  be  plainer  1     "We  have  then  bis 
one  substance  multiplied  into  an  infinite  number  ot  sub- 
stances.   By  his  sixth  definition,  we   shall  see  his  own 
confession  of  this  consequence,  by  and  by. 

And  whereas  in  this  Schol.  he  would  make  ns  beliere, 
that  modifications  men  may  conceive  as  not  existing,  bm 
substances  they  cannot,    tet  the  reason  of  this  assigned 
difference  be  considered ;  "  That  by  substance  they  masc 
understand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  by 
itself,  its  knowledge  not  needing  the  knowledfirc  of  another 
thing.    But  by  modifications  they  are  to  understand  thai 
which  is  in  another,  and  whose  conception  is  formed  by 
the  conception  of  that  thing  in  which  they  are :  wherefore, 
we  can  have  true  ideas  of  not-existing  modifications,  in- 
asmuch as  though  they  may  not  actually  exist,  oChenri« 
than  in  the  understanding,  yet  their  essence  is  so  compre- 
hended in  another,  that  they  may  be  conceived  by  }nt 
same.    But  the  truth  of  substances  is  not  otherwise  with- 
out the  understanding,  than  in  themselves,  because  thcj 
are  conceived  by  themselves,"  Ac.    Which  reason  is  evi- 
dently no  reason.  For  with  the  same  clearness,  whcrewiin 
I  conceive  a  substance,  whensoever  it  exiats,  as  exiting 
in  itself;  I  conceive  a  modification,  whensoever  it  exists, 
as  existing  in  another.  If  therefore  any  thinfir  existing  j^ 
another,  fie  as  truly  existing,  as  existing  in  itself,  tne 
existence  of  a  substance  is  no  more  necessary  than  Uie 
existence  of  a  modification.    And  if  we  can  have  true  ideas 
of  not-existing  modifications,  we  may  have  as  true,  o^  "^* 
existing  substances:  especially  since  (according  to  him) 
we  cannot  conceive  a  substance,  without  conceiving  ffl'f 
some  or  other  modifications.    For  he  tells  us,  "The 
essence  of  modifications  is  so  comprehended  in  another, 
that  they  may  be  conceived  by  the  same."    Now,  what 
means  he  by  the  essence  of  modifications  being  compr^ 
bended  in  another  1    By  that  other,  he  must  mean  sn^ 
stance :  for  modifications  do  modify  substances,  or  notbinf; 
and  if  tiie  essences  of  modifications  be  contained  in  sab- 
stances,  they  must  (according  to  him)  be  contained  in  the 
essence  of  substances.  . 

For  there  is,  saith  he,  nothing  in  nature,  besides  sat>- 
stances  and  their  affections  or  modifications  (demonstra- 
tion of  prop,  fourth,  and  def.  fifth.)  Therefore,  since  nothing 
can  be  conceived  in  substance,  antecedent  to  these  modi- 
fications, besides  its  own  naked  essence,  they  most  be 
contained  immediately  in  the  veiy  essence  of  substancCi 
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or  In  9ab0liinee  itself;  wherefore  if  all  substance  be  neces- 
sarily existent,  they  mnst  be  necessarily  inexistent.  And 
if  the  essence  of  substance  c<»tain8  the  inexistin^  tnodi, 
the  essence  of  the  modi  doth  equally  contain  their  inexist- 
ence  in  substance.  Whereupon,  bv  consequence  also,  the 
essence  of  these  modifications  doth  as  much  iuTolre  ex- 
istence (since  no  one  can  affirm  inezistence  to  be  exist- 
ence) as  the  essence  of  substance  doth,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  prop,  twenty-fourth,  which  expressly  (and  most 
trul^)  says,  "  The  essence  of  things  produced  by  God" 
C  which  he,  as  untruly,  intends  of  these  modifications  alone) 
"  do  not  involve  existence.** 

And  now  for  his  noianda  in  this  SchoL  bf  which  he 
'Would  conclude,  that  there  is  no  other  than  thj»  one  infi- 
nitek  substance  in  being.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  thing  (which  we  have  before  said  is  of  specific 
nature,  not  of  individuals)  expresses  not  any  certain  num- 
ber of  existing  individuals,  (be  it  man,  or  triangle,  or  what 
else  you  please,)  nor  aov  at  alL  For  surely  the  definition 
of  man,  or  triansle,  would  be  the  same,  if  every  individual 
of  each  should  be  abdished  and  cease.  But  that,  if  any 
do  exist,  some  cause  must  be  assignable  why  they  exist, 
and  whv  so  many  onljr.  What  is  to  be  inferred  Arom  this  1 
That  tne  reason  bemg  the  same,  as  to  everv  substance 
whose  essence  involves  not  existence  in  it,  (which  that 
the  essence  of  every  substance  doth,  or  of  substance  as 
such,  he  hath  not  proved,  nor  ever  can)  when  any  such 
substance  is  found  to  exist,  the  cause  of  lis  existence,  not 
being  in  its  own  nature^  must  be  external.  And  there- 
for^ so  many  only  do  exist,  because  a  free  agent,  able  to 
produce  them,  (for  the  very  substance  of  created  beings 
Itself,  owes  not  its  production  to  a  merely  natural,  unde- 
signing,  or  to  any  subordinate- agent  only,)  was  p|leased  to 
produce  so  many,  and  no  more.  And  so  nath  this  unhap- 
py author  himself,  with  great  pains  and  sweat,  reasoned 
out  for  us  the  very  thing  we  assert. 

But  that  it  may  be  further  seen,  how  incurious  a  writer 
this  man  of  demonstration  is,  and  bow  fatally,  while  he  is 
designiujg  the  overthrow  of  religion,  he  overthrows  his 
own  desi^  I  shall  not  let  pass  what  he  says,  in  demon- 
strating -liis  twelfth  prop.— '^  That  no  attribute  of  substance 
can  be  truly  conceived,  from  which  it  may  follow,  that 
substance  can  be  divided."  How  he  proves  it  by  prop, 
eighth,  and  after  by  the  sixth,  I  shall  not  regard,  till  I  see 
those  propositions  better  proved.  But  that  which  I  at  pre- 
sent remark,  is  his  ar|rnment  from  prop,  fifth, — "  That  if 
substance  could  be  divided,  each  part  must  consist  of  a 
different  attribute ;  and  so  of  one  substance  many  might 
be  constituted.'*  A  fair  confession,  that  many  attributes 
will  constitute  many  substances.  And  himself  acknow- 
ledges many  attributes  of  substance,  (def.  sixth,  and  prop, 
eleventh.)  And  therefore,  though  he  here  call  this  an 
absurdity,  it  is  an  absurdity  which  he  hath  inevitably  now 
fastened  upon  himself  having  here  allowed,  plainly,  the 
conseouence  (as  was  above  promised  to  be  shown)  that  if 
there  be  diversity  of  attributes,  they  will  constitute  a  di- 
versity of  substances,  which  it  was  before  impossible  to 
him  to  disallow,  having  defined  an  attribute  (as  was  form- 
erly noted)  to  bei  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  sub- 
stance. Therefore,  his  whole  cause  is  here  fairly  given 
away ;  for  his  one  substance  is  now  scattered  into  many, 
and  the  pretended  impossibility  of  the  creation  of  any 
substantial  being,  quite  vanished  into  thin  and  empty  air. 
The  many  inconsistencies  to  be  noted  also  ip  his  annexed 
letters,  with  several  parts  of  his  discourse,  it  is  not  my 
business  particularly  to  reflect  on.  It  is  enough,,  to  my 
fWTffose,  to  have  shown  he  comes  short  of  his. 

X.  Upon  the  whole,  little  more  seems  needful  for  the 
refatation  of  this  his  horrid  doctrine  of  the  unity,  self- 
existence,  and  infinihr  of  all  substance,  than  only  to  oppose 
Spinosa  to  Spinosa.  Nor  have  I  ever  met  with  a  discourse 
80  equally  inconsistent  with  all  principles  of  reason  and 
religion,  and  with  itself  And  so  frequently  doth  he  over- 
throw his  own  ill  design,  in  this  verv  discourse,  that  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  inconsistencies  of 
this,  with  his  demonstrations  of  Des  Cartes's  principles. 
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written  divers  years  before.  Against  which,  every  one 
that  hath  compared,  knows  these  his  later  sentiments  to 
import  so  manifest  hostility,  that  I  may  well  spare  that 
vam  and  useless  labour,  it  wing  sufficient  only  to  note  the 
more  principal,  in  the  margin.k 

His  following  propositions  (and  among  them  those  roost 
surprising  ones,  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-eighth)  tend  to 
evince  the  onliness  of  substance,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  all  actions ;  but  upon  grounds  so  plainly  already  dis- 
covered to  be  vain  and  false,  that  we  need  follow  him  no 
further.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  disprove  his  hjrpothesis,  or 
charge  it  with  the  many  absurdities  that  belong  to  it ;  they 
are  so  horrid  and  notorious,  that  to  any  one  who  is  not  in 
love  with  absurdity  for  itself,  it  will  abundantly  suffice  to 
have  shown  he  hath  not  proved  it 

XI.  I  cannot  but,  in  the  meantime,  take  some  notice 
of  the  genius,  which  seems  to  have  inspired  both  him  and 
his  devotees.  A  fraudulent  pretence  to  religion,  while 
they  conspire  against  it  Whereof  many  instances  might 
be  given ;  as  the  prefixing  that  text  of  Holy  Scripture  to  so 
impure  a  volume,  on  the  title-page,  1  John  iv.  13.  "  By 
this  we  know  that  we  dwell  in  G<n1,  and  Qod  dwelleth  in 
us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit"  That  the  pre- 
face to  his  posthumous  works  is  filled  up  with  quotations 
out  of  the  Bible ;  which  it  is  their  whole  design  to  make 
signify  nothing.  The  divine  authority  whereof,  an  anony- 
mous defender  of  his,  in  that  part  of^his  work  which  nc 
entitles,  Specimen  artis  ratiocinandi,  naturalis  et  artificialu 
ad  patUosopkia  principia  muwudncenSj  undertakes  to  de- 
monstrate (because,  as  he  says,  all  religion  depends  upon 
the  word  of  (xod)  by  an  argument^  which,  he  sajns,  he  can 
glory,  that  after  many  years  meditation,  the  divine  mce 
favouring  him,  he  hath  found  out,  by  which  he  tell  U8,i 
he  is  able  (to  do  what,  that  he  knows,  no  man  hath  ever 
done  before  him)  to  demonstrate  naturally  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  Scripture,  that  is,  That  it  is  the  word  of  Gk)d.  An 
argument,  he  says,  able  to  convince  the  roost  pertinacious 
pagan,  Ac.  And  it  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  God,  com- 
pared with  that  divine  saying,  Exod.  iii.  14.  "  1  am  that  I 
am."  Whereupon  what  he  says  will  to  any  one  who  at- 
tentively reads  show  his  design,  viz.  at  once  to  expose 
religion,  and  hide  himself.  And  so  doth  his  collusion 
sufficiently  appear  in  making  the  soul  philosophically 
mortal,  and  Christianly  immortal,  p.  70,  &c.  But  if  the 
philosopher  perish  for  ever,  what  will  become  of  the 
Christian  1 

This  author  also  finds  great  fault  with  the  instances 
usually  given  to  exemplify  the  common  definition  of  sub- 
stance, T%at  is,  a  being  subsisting  by  itself^  or  in  itself^^ 
because  he  thought  them  not  agreeable  enough  to  ms 
master  Spinosa's  notion  of  the  unity  and  identity  of  all 
substances,  and  consequently  of  the  improductibility  of 
any.  And  he  fancies  tnem  to  contradict  themselves,  that 
while  they  call  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  this  or  that 
tree,  or  stone,  substances,  they  yet  admit  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  another.  For  how  can  it  be,  saith  he,  that  tney 
should  be  in  or  by  themselves,  and  yet  depend  on  another, 
as  on  a  subject,  or  as  an  efficient  cause  1  He  is  very  angry, 
and  says  they  by  it  do  but  crucify  and  mock  their  readers, 
only  because  it  crosses  and  disappoints  his  and  his  master's 
impious  purpose  of  deifying  every  substance.  And  there- 
fore, to  serve  that  purpose  as  he  fancies  the  better,  he 
would  more  aptly  model  all  things,  and  reduce  them  to  two 
distinct  kinds  onlv,  viz.  Of  things  that  may  be  conceived 
primarily  and  in  themselves,  without  involving  the  concep- 
tion of  another ;  and  again,  of  things  that  we  conceive  not 
primarily  and  in  themselves,  but  secondarily  and  by  ano- 
ther, whose  conception  is  involved  in  their  conception. 
But  all  the  while,  what  is  there  in  this,  more  than  what  is 
common  and  acknowledged  on  all  hands  1  as  the  sense  of 
the  trivial  distich  he  takes  the  pains  to  recite, 

Summus  Aristoteles,  Ac. 

But  when  all  this  is  granted,  what  is  he  nearer  his 
mark  1  Of  that  former  sort,  still  some  are  fknn  another  *, 
and  one  other  only  of  and  firom  itself    But  then  (says  he) 
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how  are  those  former  conceived  in  and  by  themselves  1 
Well  enough,  say  I ;  for  they  are  to  be  conceived,  as  they 
are  to  be  defined ;  *but  the  definition  of  a  thing  is  to  ex- 
press only  its  own  nature  and  essence  (as  Spinosa  himself 
savs,  Schol.  2.  in  Prop.  8.)  considered  apart  by  itself,  into 
wnich  (as  hath  been  said)  the  efficient  cause,  which  is  ex- 
trinsical to  it,  enters  not:  and  without  considering  whether 
it  exist  or  exist  not  Because  definitions  are  of  special 
kinds,  or  common  natures,  that  exist  not  as  such ;  not  of 
existing  individuals,  except  the  one  only  self-subsisting, 
original  Being,  of  whose  essence  existence  is ;  which  Spi- 
nosa  himself  acknowledges,  and  makes  his  twentieth  pro- 
position ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  that "  The  essence  of  thmgs 
produced  by  Gkxl  involves  not  existence,"  is  his  twenty- 
iburth. 

XII.  But  that  the  substance  of  things,  whose  essence 
involves  existence,  and  whose  essence  involves  it  not, 
should  be  one  and  the  same,  exceeds  all  wonder !  One 
would  think,  so  vastly  different  essences  of  substance 
should  at  least  make  different  substances ;  and  that  when 
Spinosa  hath  told  us  so  expressly,  that  an  "  attribute  of 
substance  constitutes  the  essence  of  substance ;  and  that 
all  the  attributes  of  substance  are  distinctly  conceived ;  the 
conception  of  the  one,  not  involving  the  conception  of  ano- 
ther ;"  and  so  do  most  really  differ  from  each  other,  and 
make  so  many  essences  therefore,  of  substance  really  dis- 
tinct, (though  he  once  thought  otherwise  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, that  they  did  only  differ  from  each  other  ra<t<m«, 
and  that  Qod  was  a  most  simple  Being,  which  he  also 
takes  pains  to  prove^  R.  D.  Cartes.  Princip.  Philo.<;r  Ap- 
pend, part  2d.  cap.  5.  p.  117,  118,)  one  would  surely  here- 
upon think,  that  so  vastly  different  attributes,  as  necessary 
existence,  and  contingent,  should  constitute  the  most  dif- 
ferent substances  imaginable.  For  what  is  an  attribute  1 
Jd  quod  inteUectui  de  substantia  percipiiy  tanquam  ejus  es- 
serUiam  constituens.  (Def  4.)  Now  the  essence  of  some 
substance  the  understanding  most  clearly  perceives  as  in- 
volving existence  in  it.  Existence  therefore  constitutes 
the  essence  of  such  substance,  and  is  therefore  an  attribute 
of  it.  Some  other  essence  it  as  clearly  perceives,  that  in- 
volves not  existence.  Now  this  sort  of  essence  is  the  at- 
tribute of  somewhat  And  of  what  is  it  the  attribute  1 
Why,  he  hath  told  us,  "  An  attribute  is  what  the  under- 
standing perceives  of  substance  as  constituting  its  essence ;" 
therefore,  some  substance  hath  such  an  essence  as  involves 
not  existence. 

Now  let  it  hereupon  be  considered  (albeit  that  I  affect 
not  to  give  high  titles  to  any  reasonings  of  mine)  whether 
this  amount  not  to  a  demonstration  against  the  hypothesis 
of  Spinosa,  and  the  rest  of  his  way,  that  all  sufcistance  is 
self-existent;  and  that,  even  upon  their  own  principles 
and  concessions,  so  frequently  acknowledging  the  world  to 
be  produced,  and  not  self-existent,  that  even  the  substance 
of  It  is  produced  also:  which  they  deny,  viz,*  That  whose 
essence,  this  unnamed  author  says,  includes  not  existence, 
either  hath  some  substance  belonging  to  its  essence,  or  it 
hath  not  If  not,  it  may  exist  without  substance;  and 
then  unto  what  is  it  an  attribute,  or  what  doth  it  modify? 
If  yea,  there  is  then  some  substance,  and  {)articularly  that 
of  this  world,  in  whose  essence  existence  is  not  included ; 
and  that  by  consequence,  the  substance  of  this  world  is 
produced.  But  if  any  make  a  difficulty  of  it  to  under- 
stand, how  all  being  and  perfection  should  be  included 
in  the  Divine  Bein^,  suid  not  be  very  God ;  so  much  is 
already  said  to  this  w  the  former  Part  of  this  discourse, 
{viz.  Chap.  4.  Sect.  XII.  &c.)  that  as  I  shall  not  here  re- 
peat what  hath  been  said,  so  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say 
more. 

And  it  is  what  Spinosa  himself  had  once  such  sobriety 
of  mind  as  to  apprenend,  when  (Princip.  R.  D.  Cart.  Phi- 
losoph.  more  Gieomelr.  demonstrat.  Append,  part  1.  cap. 
S.)  he  sap  thus  of  Ood,  or  of  increate  substance,  that  Qod 
doth  emmently  contain  that  which  is  found  formally  in 
created  things,  i.  e.  God  hath  that  in  his  own  nature,  in 
which  all  created  things  are  contained  in  a  more  eminent 
manner;  and  that  there  is  some  attribute  in  Gk>d,  wherein 
all  the  pisrfeetions,  even  of  matter,  are  after  a  more  excel- 
lent maimer  themselves  contained.   Having  before  told  as, 
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(Princip.  Part  L  Axiom  8.)  That  hy  emineDtly,  he  under- 
stood wnen  a  cause  did  contain  all  the  reality  of  itsefe: 
more  perfectly  than  the  effect  itself;  by  formally,  whec  s 
contained  it  in  equal  perfection.  And  so  he  might  Uve 
told  himself  of  somewhat  sufiicienUjr  eomiiKm  (though  not 
univocally).  to  the  substance  of  the  Divine  Natnre,  and 
that  of  creatures ;  whereon  to  fbund  the  causali^  d"  tfae 
former,  in  reference  to  the  Utter,  as  eilected  thereby.  Bot 
as  he  grew  older,  his  understandings  either  became  ks 
clear,  or  was  more  perverted  by  ill  design. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AnimadTnsianifimai  a  French  writer.  iMineleflB.  Bii  pralcnee  to  comeB^ 
uMa.  The  opiinon  of  the  woiid't  beiiw  made  of  iiidegiendea«  Mtfesrtn 
matter;  chosen  bjr  faim  and  aaserted  a«ainat  two  other  apaana  T&b.'  m 
matter*!  beinc'  created  out  of  nothmr  noected.  and  fiJaeif  ckwyivf  na 
novelty.  Mowe,  and  the  author  to  the  Hebrew*  nueaJiefed.  toAomL 
aelf-originate,  hideDendent  matter  dbproved :  a— erted  bj  Uw  aolhar  «<h 
evident  eelf-ooutnufictioo ;  and  without  lai,  t— ity. 

I.  Bdt  having  here  done  with  him  and  that  soit  of  meo, 
I  shall  now  very  briefly  consider  the  fore-mentioned  Mca- 
sieur's  way  of  confuting  him.    The  conceit,  that  there moA 
be  such  a  thing  as  necessary  self-subfiisting  matter,  haik 
I  confess  seemed  to  be  favoured  by  some  or  <Aher  Dime 
among  the  Ethnics  of  that  value,  as  to  have  girrea  sotoe 
countenance  to  a  better  cause ;  besides  some  others,  vho 
with  greater  incongruity,  and  more  injury  to  it,  have  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  name.    It  hath  been  of  late  e^XNised, 
and  asserted  more  expressly,  by  this  French  geDtlemas, 
who  hath  not  thought  fit  to  dignify  it  with  his  ittiBe» 
doubting  perhaps  whether  the  acquainting  the  world  with 
it,  might  not  more  discredit  his  cause,  than  h^  canse  (in 
this  part  of  it)  could  better  the  repalation  of  his  Dame. 
However  it  be,  thou^  my  inquiry  and  credible  iofonn*- 
tion  hath  not  left  me  ignorant,  I  shall  not  give  him  oca- 
sion  to  think  himself  uncivilly  treated,  by  divulging  vh** 
he  seems  willing  should  be  a  secret.     For  though  it  vts 
not  intrusted  to  me  as  such,  I  shall  be  loth  to  disMi^ 
him  by  that,  whereby  that  I  know  I  can  oblige  nobody 
else.    It  is  enough  that  his  book  may  be  known  bv  its 
title,  Vimpie  convaineu.    It  is  professedly  written  ngiin^ 
the  atheism  of  Spinosa.    And  when  I  firsit  looked  into  it, 

I  could  not  refrain  thinking  of  Plato's  repartee  to  DiogeD«, 
when  the  latter  undertook  to  reprehend  the  other's  pri^^ 
that  he  did  it  with  greater  pride.  Although  I  think  not 
the  application  is  to  be  maoe  in  the  strictest  terms.  For 
I  will  neither  be  so  indulgent  to  Spinosa,  as  to  reckon  that 
any  man's  atheism  can  be  greater  than  his ;  nor  so  ^"^ 
to  this  his  adversary,  as  positively  to  conclude  he  designed 
the  service  of  anv  atheism  at  all.  But  I  think  him  at  least, 
imwarily  and  without  any  necessity,  to  have  quitted  one 
of  the  principal  supports  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity;  and 
that  he  hath  undertaken  the  confutation  of  atheism,  npoo 
a  ground  that  leads  to  atheism. 

II.  He  thinks,  it  seems,  Spinosa  not  otherwise  confuta- 
ble, than  upon  the  hypothesis  of  eternal,  independent 
matter,  which  he  thus  explains  in  his  preface,  it  being  foc 
second  of  the  three  distinct  hypotheses  whereof  he  there 
gives  an  account. 

The  second,*  he  says,  is  theirs  who  assert  two  beings  or 
two  substances  increate,  eternal,  independent,  a?  to  their 
simple  existence,  though  very  differently;  the  former 
whereof  is  God,  the  infinitely  perfect  Being,  alXDighty, 
the  principle  of  all  perfection ;  and  the  second,  matter, » 
being  essentially  imperfect,  without  power,  withont  life, 
without  knowledge ;  but  capable  nevertheless  of  all  tbes« 
perfections,  b^  impression  from  Gfod,  and  his  operations 
upon  it.  This  he  pretends  to  have  been  the  hypothesis  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  divines  (afler  he  Had  acknow- 
ledged the  former  Ihypolhesis — '*  That  the  world,  and  tbc 
matter  of  it,  were  drawn  out  of  nothing  by  the  infinite 
power  of  the  first  and  supreme  Being,  which  itself  aloj* 
was  eternal  and  independent,"— was  tne  hypothesis  of^he 
greater  part  of  Christian  divines  and  philosophers.)  And 
mis  second,  he  says,  is  the  hypothesis  which  he  shall  fol- 
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low,  rejecting  the  fint^  bfat  now  mentioned;  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  ^le  third,  which  makes  the  world  and  its  produc- 
tioQ  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  emanation  of  the  Divine 
Sabstfuioe,  wherdyy  a  part  of  itself  is  fonned  into  a  world. 
And  this,  he  says,  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Gnostics 
and  Priscillianists.  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  Cabb»- 
lists,  of  the  new  Adamites  or  the  illuminated,  and  of  an 
iniinitft  number  of  Asiatic  and  Indian  philosophers. 

III.  To  qnalify  the  ill  savour  of  that  second  ooinion 
"Which  he  follows,  he  woidd  have  us  believe  it  to  oe  the 
more  creditable,  tlian  the  (rejected)  first,  which  he  says  is 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  tlua  it  was  not  bom  till 
some  ages  after  Christ*,  which  is  gratis  dictium.    And 
"whereas  he  tells  us,  he  takes  notice,  that  TertulUan  was 
the  first  thai  maintained  it  against  a  Christian  philosopher, 
iv^ho  defended  the  eternal  existence  of  matter:  he  had  only 
reason  to  take  notice.  That  the  philosopher  he  mentions, 
"was  the  first,  that  calling  himselr  a  Christian,  had  the  con- 
fidence to  assert  an  opinion  so  repugnant  to  Christianity 
and  to  all  religion,  and  who  therefore  first  gave  so  con- 
siderable an  occasion  to  one  who  was  a  Christian  indeed, 
to  confute  it.    Nor  was  Hermogenes  a  mach  more  credit^ 
able  name  with  the  orthodox,  ancient  Christians,  than  those 
wherewith  he  graces  the  third  opinion,  besides  the  other 
ill  company  which  mi^ht  be  assigned  it,  if  that  were  a 
convietive  way  of  fightmg,  by  names. 

IV.  And  for  what  he  adds,  That  Moses  was,  he  dares 
say,  of  his  opinion ;  because  he  only  gives  such  an  account 
of  the  creaaon,  as  that  it  was  made  of  an  unformed  pre- 
existent  matter;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, 
saying,  Qod  drew  these  visible  things  out  of  those  that 
were  not  visible.    He  shows,  indeed,  more  daringness  than 
solid  judgment,  in  venturing  to  say  the  one  or  the  other 
upon  so  slender  a  ground.    As  if  every  thing  were  false, 
which  Moses  and  Paul  did  not  say.    But  it  appears  rather 
from  his  way  of  quoting,  (who,  it  is  like,  did  not  much 
concern  himself  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  that 
he  might  be  sure  to  quote  right,)  that  Gk)d  did  create  that 
unformed  matter,  as  he  calls  it.    For  it  is  expressly  said, 
Gk>d  created  heaven,  and  earth,  and  that  this  earth  (not 
matter)  was  without  form,  and  void,  Gen.  i.  1,3.    And  if 
this  uniormed  earth  and  matter  be,  as  with  him  it  seems, 
aU  one,  then  the  unformed  matter  is  said  to  have  been 
created.    For  God  is  said  to  have  created  that  unformed 
earth;  which  must  indeed  pre-exist,  unformed,  to  its  be- 
ing brought  into  form,  not  unto  all  creation.    And  the 
same  thing  must  be  understood  of  the  unformed  heaven 
too,  though  Moses's  design  was  to  give  us  a  more  distinct 
account  of  what  was  nearer  us,  and  wherein  we  were  more 
concerned.    And  indeed^  is  seems  most  agreeable  to  the 
letter  of  the  text,  and  to  the  following  history,  so  to  under- 
*  stand  those  words,  "  In  the  beginning  Gkxl  created  heaven 
and  earth,"  viz.  That  in  the  beginning  he  created  that 
which  afterwards  became  heaven  and  earth,  i. «.  unformed 
matter.    For  heaven  and  earth  as  now  they  are,  or  as  they 
were  in  their  formed  state,  were  not  created  in  a  moment, 
in  the  very  beginning;  but  in  several  successive  days,  as 
the  following  history  shows^    And  so  much  TertuUian 
aptly  enough  intimates  to  that  Pseudo-Christian  Her- 
mo^nes,  7>rr<e  nomen  redigit  i%  maieriam,  4^.    Nor  is 
Heb.  xi.  3.  capable  of  being  tortured  into  any  sense  more 
favourable  to  nis  gross  fancy,  which  (as  the  Greek  text,  if 
any  will  consult  it,  shows)  says  not.  The  things  that  are 
seeD  were  made  of  things  not  appearing,  but  were  not 
made  of  things  appearing.    As  to  what  he  adds  touching 
the  word  crier y  &e.  I  let  it  pass,  not  liking  to  contend 
about  words  o&ea  promiscuously  used,  but  shall  apply 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  thing  in  question,  and 
show — 1.  How  inconsistently  this  author  asserts   inde- 
pendent matter,  both  with  the  truth  and  with  himself-~*3. 
How  unnecessarily  he  doth  it,  and  that  the  defence  of  the 
common  cause  against  Spinosa  did  no  way  oblige  him 
to  it. 

v.  First,  How  inconsistently  he  asserts  it,  1.  With  the 
fntM  of  the  thing;  for, 

(1.)  Whatsoever  exists  independently  and  necessarily, 
is  infinite.  And  herein  I  must  do  Spinosa  that  right,  as 
to  acknowledge  he  hath,  in  asserting  it,  done  rij^ht  to  truth; 
though  the  grounds  upon  which  he  a.sserts  it,  are  most 
perniciously  false.    But  I  conceive  it  is  capable  of  being 
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urlv  proved  (and  hath  been  proved.  Part  1st)  otherwise. 
.  that  necessary,  self-orifinate  being,  is  tne  root  ana 
fountain  of  all  bemg,  whether  actual  or  possible ;  since 
there  is  nothin|[  actual  brought  into  being,  which  is  not 
actually  from  it,  and  nothing  possible,  but  whose  possi- 
bility depends  upon  it.  And  what  virtually  comprehends 
all  being,  actual  and  possible,  cannot  but  be  infinite.  For 
without  the  compass  oi  such  all-comprehending  being, 
there  is  nothing  to  bound  it.  And  what  is  bounded  by 
nothing,  is  unbounded  or  infinite.  Whereupon  also,  matter 
plainly  appears  not  to  be  of  itself.  For  if  it  were,  for  the 
same  reason  it  must  be  infinite  and  all  comprehending. 
But  nothing  were  more  apparently  contradictious  and  self- 
repugnant,  than  the  assertion  of  two  all-comprehending 
bemgs;  and  if  there  be  but  one,  that  matter  is  not  that 
one.  But  that  it  must  be  a  necessary,  self-originate,  intel- 
ligent Being,  which  is  the  root  of  all  being,  I  conceive 
akeady  sufficiently  proved  in  the  former  part  of  this  dis- 
course. Wherein  it  is  also  shown,  that  finite  created  be- 
ings, arising  from  that  infinite  self-ori^^inate  one,  limit  it 
not,  nor  do  detract  any  thing  from  its  mfinity,  but  concur 
to  evidence  its  infinity  rather;  inasmuch  as  thev  could 
never  have  been,  had  they  not  been  before  containea  within 
the  productive  power  of  that  uicreate  self-originate  Being. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  to  be- noted  that  the  notion  of  infinity  we 
now  intend,  doth  not  merely  import  unconfinedness  to  this 
or  that  certain  space,  (though  it  include  that  too,^  for  that, 
alone,  were  a  very  maimed,  defective  notion  of  innniteness. 
But  we  understand  by  it  the  absolute  all-comprehending 
profundity  and  plenitude  of  essence  and  perfection.  Where- 
upon, it  signifies  nothing  to  the  preserving  entire  the  infi- 
nity of  the  self-originate,  intelligent  Being,  only  to  suppose 
it  such,  as  that  it  can  permeate  all  the  space  that  can  be 
taken  up  b^  another  (supposed)  self-originate  bein^.  For 
still,  since  its  essence  were  of  itself,  it  were  not  virtually 
contained  in  the  other.  Which  therefore  would  evince 
that  other  not  to  be  in  the  true  sense  infinite.  Where- 
upon we, 

(2.)  Prove  the  impossibility  of  independent,  self-ori^- 
nate  matter,  from  the  known,  agreed  notion  of  God,  vtz. 
That  he  is  a  Beifhg  absolutely  perfect,  or  camprekensive  of 
all  perfection.  Even  they  that  deny  his  existence,  confess 
(though  to  the  contradiction  of  themselves)  this  to  be  the 
notion. of  the  thing  they  deny.  Now,  though  this  assertor 
of  indg>endent  matter  acknowledges  it  a  being  essentitdly 
imperfect,  he  can  only  mean  by  that,  less  perfect;  not 
that  it  hath,  simply,  no  perfection  at  all.  'Tis  idle  triiOing 
to  brangle  about  wordsi  Perfection  hath  been  wont  to  go 
for  an  attribute  of  being.  He  calls  it  a  beine;  it  must 
therefore  have  some  perfection,  some  goodness,  be  of  some 
value.  Is  it  not  better  than  nothing  1  Then,  that  perfec- 
tion must  be  eminently  contained  in  Giod ;  otherwise,  how 
is  he  a  Being  comprehensive  of  all  perfection  1  The  imper- 
fections of  matter  belong  not  to  him ;  nor  of  any  thing 
else.  For  imperfection  is  nothing;  nor  do  the  perfections 
of  any  creature  belong  to  him  formallv,  or  in  the  same 
special  kind,  but  eminently,  and  in  a  higher  and  more 
noble  kind.  And  so,  to  have  all  being  and  perfection, 
either  for  his  own,  or  within  his  productive  power,  cannot, 
without  contradiction,  be  denied  of  him,  who  is  confessed 
to  be  God.  And  again,  to  be  able  to  create,  is  surelj[  a 
perfection.  Omnipotency,  more  a  perfection  than  partial 
impotengr.  Wherefore  to  assert  matter  could  not  be  cre- 
ated by  God,  is  to  assert  an  impotent,  imperfect  Grod.  Or 
since  God -can  be  conceived  under  no  other  notion  than 
of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect)  to  assert  none  at  all. 

(3.)  This  supposition  not  only  denies  to  God  all  perfec- 
tion, but  it  ascrioes  to  matter,  which  he  himself  confesses 
the  meanest  sort  of  being,  (as  shortly  it  will  be  fitter  to 
take  farther  notice,)  the  high  excellency  of  self-subsist- 
ence, the  first  and  most  fundamental  of"^  all  divine  per- 
fections. 

(4.)  If  matter  be,  as  such,  an  independent,  self-originate 
thing,  then  every  part  or  particle  of  matter  must  be  so. 
And  then,  let  such  matter  he  supposed  to  fill  up  infinite 
space,  we  shall  have  an  infinite  number  of  indei)eDdent 
entities,  co-existing  for  ever ;  for  a  finite  number  cannot 
replenish  infinite  apace :  or  let  it  be  supposed  (more  agree- 
ably to  the  pretended  sentiments  of  this  author)  confined 
I  within  the  limits  of  the  formed  universe ;  ana  how  un- 
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reasonably  is  sach  a  thing  as  independent  matter,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  itself,  limited  to  one  spot  of  immense  space ! 
For  let  tbe  nniverse  be  supposed  nnite,  fhoogh  ever  so 
▼ast,  it  most  yet  be  conceived  bat  as  a  minute  spot,  to  the 
infinite  tmboonded  vacnity  that  lies  without  it ;  ana  which 
yet  he  seems  to  acknowledge  replenished  with  the  Divine 
Being.  Now  let  a  man  set  himself  to  consider,  and  try 
how  easy  it  will  be  to  his  thoughts  to  conceive  one  little 
portion  of  bonndless  space,  taken  up  with  a  mean  being, 
next  to  nothing,  that  is  of  itself  there,  and  cannot  but  be 
there,  and  no  where  else,  imposed  upon  the  infinitely  per- 
fect Being ;  the  all-wise  and  almighty  God,  who  fills  up 
all  space  unavoidably  and  from  all  eternity,  so  that  he 
could  not,  if  he  thought  it  a  cumber,  disencumber  or  rid 
himself  of  it ;  and  rather  seemed  of  necessity,  than  of 
choice,  to  have  made  a  world  of  it,  as  not  knowing  else 
what  to  do  with  it :  with  which  imagination  also  the  youth 
of  the  world  so  ill  agrees,  for  why  then  was  it  so  lately 
made? 

(5.)  But  it  further  seems  very  evident,  and  more  ftilly 
evidential  of  the  absurdity  of  this  conceit,  that  if  there 
were  such  matter,  the  world  could  never  have  been  made 
of  it.  For  how  great  alterations  must  such  rude,  undi- 
gested, unformed  matter  have  undergone,  in  forming  of 
such  a  world  as  this  1  But  what  greater  inconsistency  can 
we  imaafine,  than  that  what  exists  necessarily,  or  of  itself, 
should  be  alterable  1  What  is  of  itself  what  it  is.  must  be 
eternally  and  without  change  what  it  is.  So  ausnrd,  as 
well  as  profane,  it  will  be  to  ascribe  to  dull  and  senseless 
matter,  or  to  any  thing  else,  so  peculiar  and  appropriate  an 
attribute  and  name  as  that  of  the  Deity,  Jam  tkat  Jam. 
For,  hereupon,  such  matter  were  not  only  supposed  vainly 
and  to  no  purpose,  being  never  possible  to  be  the  matter 
of  the  world,  but  destructively,  and  against  the  very  pur- 
pose that  should  be  served  by  it.  For  such  matter  being 
supposed  to  occupy  the  space  of  the  formed  world,  must 
exclude  thence  any  other  matter  of  which  it  could  be 
formed;  and  make  it,  consequently,  impossible  there 
should  ever  have  been  any  such  world  as  this,  where  the 
supposition  itself  makes  it  be.  This  see  discoursed  more 
at  large.  Part  I.  Chap.  3. 

(6.)  And  whereas  his  ^eat  reason  for  such  self-originate, 
inde|»endent  matter,  viz,  the  imagined  impossibility  of 
creation,  or  that  any  th^lff  can  be  produced  out  of  nothing, 
(which  so  far  as  is  needful,  we  partly  have  and  further 
shall  consider,  in  its  proper  place,)  doth  as  much  oppose 
the  creation  of  any  spiritual  being,  as  material.  If  all  that 
hath  been  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  and  by 
Duuny  authors  besides,  do  sufficiently  prove  there  are  such 
spintual  or  immaterial  beings  that  are  created,  or  are  not 
of  themselves ;  and  that,  of  the  property  of  thought,  which 
is  found  belongiuff  to  them,  matter  is  not  capable,  (which 
I  shall  think  to  nave  been  done  till  I  see  the  contrary 
evineed,)  we  must  judge  him  veir  absurdly  to  have  as- 
serted such  self-orig^ate,  indepenoent  matter.  And  as  he 
hath  asserted  it  very  inconsistently  with  the  traaof  the 
thinff;  so, 

VI.  3.  It  will  appear  he  hath  done  it  as  little  consist- 
ently with  himself.    For, 

^1.)  He  acknowledges  Gk)d  to  be  Vetre  infiniment  par- 
/attf  tout  puitsanlj  et  le  principe  de  toute  ptrfecH&n — a 
Being  infinitely  perfect^  almightif^  and  ike  principle  of  all 
perfection.  Now  how  is  he  infinitely  perfect,  if  his  being 
include  not  all  perfection  1  How  is  he  almighty,  if  he 
cannot  create  1  How  is  he  the  fountain  or  principle  of  all 
perfectioD,  if  the  perfection  of  matter  (whicn,  as  hath  been 
said,  though  he  make  it  essentially  imperfect,  must  have 
some  perfection  belonnng  (o  it,  smce  it  is  not  mere  no- 
thing) be  not  eminently  comprehended  in  his  bein^? 

Besides  that  here  acknowledging  Gkxl  to  be  omnipotent, 
and  having  denied  the  necessary,  eternal,  independent 
matter,  which  he  imagines  to  be  mfinite,  but  limited  and 
confined  to  the  created  universe  only ;  I  would  hereupon 
demand  of  him,  Cannot  the  blessed  God,  if  he  please,  cre- 
ate many  worlds?  If  he  say.  No,  then  how  is  he  omni- 
potent T— If  Yea,  of  what  matter  must  they  be  made  1  Not 
of  his  (imagined)  necessary,  independent  matter,  for  of  that 
really  none  could :  but  according  to  Um  the  present  uni- 


verse is  made:  it  is  already  taken  op,  and  vre-eigagri 
therein,  and  it  is  limited  thereto.    Thcrabre  the  matter » 
yet  to  be  created,  of  which  the  other  worlds  axe  to  be  mide. 
and  it  can  be  so,  otherwise  no  more  worlds  can  be  mde: 
aod  thereupon  the  great  God  is,  not  without  blaaptMsrr, 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  utmost  of  his  piwer,  to  have  ddie 
in  this  kind  all  that  he  can.     And  this  most  be  said,  faf 
this  author,  in  express  contradiction  to  the  truth  of  ik 
thing,  to  the  most  common  and  ag^reed  idea  or  notioB  of 
the  Divine  Being;  and  now,  most  wparentlj^  to  hinseH 
And  therefore  h£  high  rant  against  wmo6a,b  (in  tluspoiflt 
more  orthodox  than  himself,)  That  ne  oonlbonds  in  te 
philosophy  being  and  perfection,  JPretemAmmt  fvr,  uai 
est,  et  ne  renferme  auemiu  negmMon^  d'etre,  ett  mupmo' 
tien^  4<- — I*retending  tkat  wkaUoever  is,  amd  tmckuUs  wd 
in  its  noHon  any  negation  of  bein^,  is  a  ferfetHmk,  4<-  i^ 
vain,  and  as  much  without  eanse,  as  whiat  he  aAcrvari 
says  about  it  is  without  sense.    For  he  adds,  That  for  k, 
part  he  finds  nothing  more  false  or  extravagant;  and whr 
sol    Because  then  pain  and  sorrow  most  be  reckcDed 
amon?  perfections,  and  such  real  perfections  asarewonkj 
of  Gk)d.  or  a  Beins  infinitely  perrect.     And  upon  this,  he 
triumphs  over  such  men,  as  supplanters  of  the  Ddtj,  m- 
stead  of  defenders  of  so  great  a  being,  and  as  haviafr  kst 
their  senses  and  their  reason,  &c.     But  if  he  had  not  lost 
his  own,  and  abandoned  himself  to  that  fury  and  nge  o( 
insolence  which  he  there  imputes  to  his  opposets,  he  miglii 
have  been  capable  of  so  much  calm  and  sober  coosidBB- 
tion,  as  to  have  bethou|^ht  himself,  that  among  eieatore^ 
a  sense  of  pain,  real  gnef  and  sorrow,  correqxndent  to 
their  present,  true  causes,  import  more  perfection,  tbaa 
stupidity,  insensibleness,  and  apathy ;  and  if  so,  thoa^ 
pain  and  grief  cannot  formally  agree  to  the  most  pexfeci 
being  of  God,  to  whom  their  causes  cannot  a|;Tee,  that  the 
life  and  percipiency  do  eminently  agree  to  hun,  by  whidi 
he  can  apprehend  an  injury,  though  not  a  real  hurt,  (which 
he  can  therefore  only  not  apprehend,  not  beeanse  the  per- 
ceptive principle  is  wanting,  but  the  objecty^  and  by  the 
power  of  imparting  whereof,  he  is  able  to  mace  a  creature 
capable  of  pain  and  grief,  where  the  objects  shall  (as  thcjr 
may  deservedly)  occur,  and  meet  the  perceptrrepnnciple; 
and  that  the  power  of  making  such  a  creatore,  is  a  greater 
perfection  than  an  impotency  of  doing  it.     Which  perfec- 
tion therefore,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  hmijelf, 
denv  to  God,  having  acknowledged  him  a  Being  infiniteJf 
perfect,  or  comprehensive  of  all  {perfection.    Nor, 

(2.)  Doth  he  assert  necessary  increate  matter,  ecosist- 
ently  with  his  own  reasonings  mr  thepossibili^  ofs  vaoh 
um,«  where  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  God  can  amesnOr 
wne  petite  parHe  de  la  maiUtre^  4^. — eumikilate  some  mm 
particle  of  matter,  one  stone,  for  example,  or  one  gnin  of 
sand,    w  htch  how  ridiculously  is  it  supposed,  by  one  who 
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same  thing.  Therefore,  no  man,  except  Spinosa,  coold 
be  at  once  more  daring  and  more  imhappy  than  this  mihor. 
And  as  it  hath  thus  appeared,  that  he  hath  asserted  sodi 
self-originate,  indepenaem  matter,  verr  inconsistently  hoik 
with  the  truth  of  the  thing  and  himself;  so, 

VII.  Second,  It  will  also  appear  he  hath  done  it  very 
unnecessarily;  and  particularly,  without  that  necosity 
which  he  pretends  of  answering  Spinosa.  For  there  is  aa 
necessity  of  it  so  much  as  pretended,  upon  any  accoeal 
besides  that  of  the  common  maxim,  that  nothing  caneome 
out  of  nothing ;  the  sense  whereof  must  first  be  inquired 
before  it  can  be  understood,  how  far  it  will  serve  his  par- 
pose,  or  in/^r  the  necessity  of  independent  matter.  The 
sense  of  it  must  either  be  this— That  a  being  could  never 
arise  out  of  no-being,  of  itself,  without  a  pre-existeBt,  cre- 
ative cause ;  which  is  most  evidently  true,  but  as  evidently 
not  to  his  purpose :  or  this — That  what  once  was  noti 
could  never  be  produced  into  being  by  a  prc-existep^ 
omnipotent  Cause:  which  were  to  nis  purpose,  but  is 
evidently,  and  by  apparent  self-contraoiction,  untrue.' 
And  what  can  make  it  have  so  much  as  the  least  sem- 
blance of  truth  1  Either  the  authority  of  the  maxim,  ot 
some  plausible  reason.    For  its  oiutkorityi  though  tbst 

'    4  Of tte  ■»  at  toqw  Dr.  Cndwwth'i  iBtriledwd  Bftmn. 
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"wliich  he  claims  to  it  of  the  ancient  phUosophers  were 
little  considerable,  if  ever  so  truly  claimed,  ve  haTe  no 
KTOund  to  think  it  otherwise  claimed  than  most  nntmly. 
Its  authority,  as  he  represents  it,  depends  npon  a  worse 
authority.    He  is  so  modest  as  to  expect  it  to  be  believed, 
upon  his  bare  word,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
axtcient  philosophers  before  Christ's  time:  while  yet  he 
Uiinks  not  fit  to  tell  ns  his  name.    Bat  if  their  reasonings 
from  it  be  considered,  that  generations  are  out  of  matter, 
and  corruptions  are  into  matter,  we  have  no  cause  to  ap- 
prehend tney  understood  it  otherwise  than  that  natural 
agents  did  neither  create  nor  annihilate  any  thine.  Besides 
that,  there  is  positive  ground  enough  to- conclude,  that  ihe 
more  instructed  and  wiser  pagans,  long  before  Christ's 
time,  did  believe  all  things  to  have  sprang  from  one  intel- 
lig^ent,  self-subsisting  original,  matter  itself  not  being  ex- 
cepted.   As,  with  the  Egyptians,  the  inscription  of  the 
temple  at  Sais  shows,  "  I  am  all  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall 
be,"  Ac.  and  with  the  Grecians,  their  worshipping  God, 
under  the  name  of  Pan:  which  could  mean  no  other 
thing,  than  that  they  thought  the  Deity  to  comprehend 
eminently  or  virtually  all  beings  besides,  in  its  creative  or 
productive  power.    And  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
pagan  philosophers  since  Christ,  such  as  Hierocles,  Jam- 
blichus,  Porpnyry,  Plotinus,  Ac.  who  (as  others  have 
observed^  were  manifestly  of  this  sentiment,  understood 
the  minus  of  the  more  ancient  philosophers  as  well  as 
this  Monsieur;  nor  do  they  pretend  to  contradict  them 
herein. 

And  for  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  he  hath  not  the 
least  appearance  of  any  on  his  part,  but  that,  because  the 
finite  power  of  a  creature  cannot  bring  a  thing  out  of  no- 
thing, therefore  omnipotency  cannot ;  which  is  so  far  from 
coneinding  for  him,  that  (as  hath  been  intimated)  it  mani- 
festly contradicts  itself,  and  concludes  the  contrary.  For 
how  is  that  onmipotency,  which  cannot  do  every  thing 
that  implies  not  a  contradiction  1  And  how  is  that  a  con- 
tradiction, that  what  once  was  not,  should  afterwards  come 
to  be  1  there  being  no  objective  impossibility  or  intrinsic 
repugnancy  in  the  thing  itself  to  exist,  but  that  it  were  truly 
ens  possibyie ;  (and  we  are  out  of  doubt  concerning  matter 
for  instance,  or  whatsoever  else  we  are  sure  doth  exist, 
:hat  it  could  exist ;)  and  supposing  also  that  there  be  a  suf- 
ficient, causative  power,  to  make  it  exist,  or  produce  it  into 
being :  and  what  cause  can  be  more  sufficient  than  an  om- 
nipotent one,  such  as  our  author  confesses  God  to  bel 
Nor  doth  he  deny  that  ihere  are  intelligent  spirits,  that 
were  not  of  themselves;  only  he  would  hav.e  us  think 
them  but  finer  matter,  impressed  with  intellectual  power. 
But  what  akin  is  a  mind  to  matter,  except  his  own  f  And 
supposing  a  mind  or  intellect  be  stamped  upon  matter,  it 
is  tnen  but  added  to  it,  not  drawn  out  of  it,  as  if  matter 
had  before  contained  it.  And  even  thus,  since  mind  or 
intellect  is  not  nothing,  (unless  he  will  say,  himself  differs 
by  nothing  from  unthinking  da^,^  we  have  something  oat 
of  nothing.  And  who  can  think  it  more  impossible  to 
Omnipotency,  to  create  matter,  than  a  mind  1 

But  if  he  reckon  thought,  or  intellect,  is  contained  in 
matter,  or  included  in  the  notion  of  it,  then  matter,  as 
such,  must  be  intelligent,  and  consequently  all  matter; 
and  this  will  be  absuroity  enough,  to  give  him  as  good  a 
title  to  the  privilege  of  not  being  reasoned  against,  as, 
from  hismagisteriail  way  of  writing,  we  idaj  count  Spinosa 
thought  himself  to  have.  Nor  mdeed  will  it  leave  any 
man  so  much  as  a  conjecture  at  the  reason  why  he  should 
pretend  to  differ  from  him.  For  who  can  imagine,  why 
Lis  matter,  endued  with  the  attributes  of  extension  and 
thought,  might  not  do  as  well  as  Spinosa's  substance  1 

Or  if  he  think  matter,  as  such,  to  have  only  seminal 
reason  or  intellect  in  it,  antecedently  to  his  supposed  di- 
vine impress  upon  it,  how  will  that  agree  with  his  making 
it  esstntuUement  imparfatty^-^stenttaUy  imperfect  7  Or 
what  means  his  added  capable  neuwmains,  its  being  Tuver- 
theUss  capabie  of  all  such  perfections  by  the  impression  of 
God  upon  it  ?  Is  that  capacity  something,  or  nothing "? 
Or  what  sense  is  it  to  make  it  cimable  of  having  those  per- 
fections, which  it  is  essential  to  it  not  to  have  % 
And  sorely,  as  he  will  attribute  to  matter  more  perfee- 


tion  than  he  intended,  so  he  will  attribute  less  to  God« 
For  he  will,  at  this  rate,  attribute  no  more  to  him.  than 
hath  been  generally  ascribed  to  ordinary  natural  agents ; 
i.  tf.  to  produce  into  actual  being,  out  of  matter,  that  whereto 
there  was  in  it  some  seminal  disposition  before. 

And  here,  indeed,  is  the  source  of  his  error,  his  reducing 
infinite  power  to  the  measures  of  finite ;  an  insolent  pre- 
suming to  circumscribe  Omnipotency,  and  making  that 
simply  impossible  even  to  Almightiness  itself,  which  is 
only  so  to  created  agents.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  find 
some  reasonings  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  who  tells  us  how 
the  sceptics  attempted  to  prove  (besides  their  disputing 
against  the  other  three  sorts  of  causation)  that  dmiforov— 
an  incorporeal  iking,  cannot  be  iinov  mjuaros  the  cause  of 
anf  iking  corporeal ;  arguing  (and  slightly  enough)  from 
the  common  methods  of  subordinate  agents,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Cause.  Nor  is  it  apprehensible,  how 
one  can  find  a  medium ;  or  while  they  make  matter  in- 
dependent, how  not  to  make  Gk)d  dependent. 

And  when  the  Monsieur  we  are  concerned  with  took  a 
friendlv  notice  of  Hermogenes*s  consent  with  him  upon 
this  subject,  he  might  as  well  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
consider  somewhat  of  what  TertuUian  wrote  anainst  him, 
that  hereby,  in  some  respect,  God  is  made  inferior  and 
subject  io  maUer,  wken  without  it  ke  could  not  have  made  a 
world.  Materia  superior  invenitur,  qua  illi  copiam  ope- 
randi subministramtf  et  Deus  subjedms  materia  yideiur, 
cujus  substantia  e^it ;  nemo  non  subjidtur  ei  eujus  eget, 
4'C.f — Every  one  usubject  io  what  he  stands  in  need  of 
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Ths  HiMon  of  what  nmt  fcflowi.  Wntikim  to  readcw  not  woat  to  , 
iototbegroundioftinirraliiMii.  Amiiiiiiai7aiid|iUooniroi»nIiiiitoweli| 
of  what  hath  been  nid  inthe  former  Part,  noooemnf  Qovm  exvteiioe  and 
oonvenablenete  with  men.  The  raaaonableneia  teo  mudk  heing  already 
evinced)  of  aflnginf ,  and  iel|inc  upm  the  teatiaaooy  of  the  Holr  Bcriiitiirea. 
Hie  ocpmeiwas  uTtbat  teeamony  oonceraini  the  vdHj  of  the  Godhead,  Uw 
trinity  therein.  The  afaoohite  perfection  of  the  DMne  Nature.  Theininila- 
neas  of  God'a  knowMfo,  power,  foodnen,  and  proaeoce.  His  propenaiooa 
towardi  men,  and  aptneaa  (noipoaing  there  were  no  ohatmction)  to  fanman 
Mattcnofdonhtr^       ■    ' 


I.  And  having  thus  far  established  and  vindicated  so 
principal  a  ground-work  in  this  important  cause, — That 
what  IS  necessarily,  or  of  itself,  is  an  absolutely  perfect 
Being,  distinct  firom  all  things  else ;  and  a  proper  Object 
of  reunion,  or  whereto  a  temple,  and  all  the  worship  there> 
of,  duly  belong,  I  shall  now  only  suffer  myself  to  be  a 
little  further  diverted  from  my  intended  course,  apprehend- 
ing that  their  case  is  also  to  lie  considered^  who  nave  been 
less  accustomed  to  this  course,  of  reaaonmg  out  to  them- 
selves the  principles  of  their  religion :  unto  whom  there- 
fore what  hath  been  hitherto  attempted  may  seem,  if  not 
obscure  in  its  parts,  yet  so  tiresome  in  the  whole,  as  not 
to  meet  with  patience  enough  to  trace  the  desi^  that  hath 
been  driven  on,  to  its  issue  and  period ;  it  bemg  very  in- 
cident to  unexercised  and  less  attentive  readers,  to  lose 
their  thread,  and  forget  the  scope  of  a  discourse,  and  so 
still  have  the  truth  to  seek  even  in  the  midst  of  it.  And 
if  what  hath  been  hitherto  said,  prove  unsatisfying  to  any, 
that  justice  must  be  done  to  the  cause  itself  and  to  them, 
9s  to  avow  it  must  rather  proceed  either  from  this  infirmity 
in  the  reader,  or  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  writer  to 
propound  things  happily  and  to  advantage ;  than  either 
from  the  inevidence  of  the  things  themselves,  or  frrm 
want  of  capacity,  even  in  an  ordinarv  understanuing.  Nor 
doth  any  undertaking  seem  more  feasible,  or  less  to  be 
despaired  of,  than  plainlv  and  satistvingly  to  evince,  to  an 
unprejudicea  understanding  that  shall  attend,  these  first 
foundations  of  a  religion  and  a  temple,  viz.  That  God  is ; 
and — That  he  is  conversable  with  men,  or  is  such  as  is 
capable  and  apt  to  receive  worship  from  men,  and  impart 
blessedness  to  them.  We  shall  therefore  so  far  interrupt 
the  current  of  this  discourse,  as  to  endeavour  this,  by 

S'ving  a  brief  and  plain  sum  of  the  more  principal  things 
at  have  been  saia  to  this  purpose  already.    And  to  pre* 
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aatHoritv  have  they  more  than  other  writings,  bnt  as  they 
arc  Ood^s  word  1  Therefore  to  expect  or  give  assent  lo 
them  as  such,  while  yet  it  remains  an  undecided  contro- 
yersy,  whether  there  be  any  such  one,  or  no,  for  whose 
sake  the  assent  should  be  given,  were  to  expose  our  reli- 
gion, not  to  prove  it.  These  holy  writings  were  not  in- 
tended, by  their  affirnskation  of  it,  to  inform  us  of  God's 
existence,  which  they  suppose,  and  do  not  prove,  as  a 
thing  we  may  otherwise  be  certain  of;  bat  to  teach  us  our 
duty  towards  him,  and  what  our  expectations  may  be  from 
him;  and  do  therefore  give  us  a  true  representation  and 
discovery  of  his  nature,  (so  far  as  it  was  needful  for  us 
preparativeiy  first  to  know  it,)  and  then  next,  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  between  him  and  us,  that  we  might  be 
directed  how  to  apply  ourselves  to  him  suitably  to  both 
the  oae  and  the  other.  It  is  true,  that  we  can  never  know 
that  there  is  a  Qod,  without  knowing  somewhat  of  his 
nature,  or  what  a  one  he  is.  We  cannot  so  much  as  in- 
quire whether  he  be  or  no,  but  we  must  have  some  notion 
m  our  minds  of  the  thing  we  inquire  about ;  and  so  much 
as  is  necessary  to  this  purpose,  may  be  plainly  gathered  in 
the  way  we  have  gone  hitherto.  For  ifwe  understand  the 
difference  between  something  and  nothing,  between  being 
and  no  being,  and  find  that  something  is,  or  that  there  is 
some  being ;  and  again,  if  we  understand  the  difference 
between  a  thing's  being  of  itself,  and  bein^  of  or  from 
another,  and  find  the  former  mast  be  the  original  of  Ae 
latter,  we  cannot  but  understand  ourselves,  when  we  say 
there  is  an  Original  Being.  And  having  some  under- 
standinr  what  is  meant  by  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ; 
withal  findinff  that  not  only  the  effects  of  these,  but  these 
very  things  themselves^  are  in  the  world,  we  cannot  but  be 
sure  (because  these  things  come  not  of  nothing^  that  the 
Original  Being  is  powerful,  wise,  and  good.  And  now 
when  we  have  thus  found  out  an  Original  Being,  that  is 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  sufficient  to  be  the  Author 
of  such  a  world  as  this,  we  at  once  know  both  what  Gk)d 
is,  (sufficiently  to  distinguish  him  from  all  things  else,) 
and  are  at  a  certainty  that  he  is. 

When  we  perceive  that  he  hath  given  to  all  breath  and 
being  and  all  thinss ;  we  have  sought,  and  even  felt  and 
found  him  out,  and  found  that  he  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us.  since  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being; 
that  ne  is  every  where  present,  in  this  bis  creation,  as  tne 
great  Sustainer  and  the  Life  of  the  universe ;  and  foras- 
much especially  as  we  are  his  offspring,  (as  even  the  light 
of  a  h^itnenpoet  could  reach  to  discover,  a  sort  of  intelli- 
gent, designing,  active  beings,)  that  therefore  the  Godhead 
IS  not  like  silver,  or  gold,  dec.,  out  of  a  nature  more  nearly 
resembline  that  of  our  own  souls,  and  the  higher  excel- 
lences of  the  best  of  his  creatures  ,althou^h  eminently  con- 
taining in  himself  also  all  the  real  perfections,  virtues,  and 
powers  of  all  the  rest.  When  we  understand  so  much  of 
Gtod,  (as  we  may  by  the  light  of  our  own  reason,)  we  un- 
derstand enough  to  give  a  foundation  to  religion,  and  to 
let  us  see  he  ought  to  have  a  temple,  and  worship ;  and 
another  sort  of  temple  than  is  made  by  men's  hands,  other 
worship  than  can  oe  performed  by  the  hands  of  men ;  as 
is  there  clearly  argued,  and  inferred  by  the  apostle,  upon 
those  plain  grounds.  Now  when  we  are  arrived  thus  far, 
it  is  seasonable  to  make  jose  of  the  further  help  which  we 
may  observe  the  great,  and  wise,  and  good  God  to  have 
most  condescendingly,  most  aptly,  and  most  mercifully 
afforded  us,  for  our  mcM-e  distinct  understanding  of  his 
nature,  and  our  own  state ;  and  how  we  are  to  behave  our- 
selves towards  him  thereupon. 

IV.  Taking  notice  therefore  that  there  is  a  written  reve- 
lation of  him  extant  in  the  world,  that  bears  his  name,  and 
gives  itself  out  to  be  from  him ;  if  now  we  look  into  it, 
observe  the  import  and  design  of  it,  oompare  it  with  what 
we  before  knew  of  his  nature  and  our  own  ;  consider  what 
is  most  obvious  to  an  easy  self-refleclion  in  our  own  state 
and  case,  and  how  exactly  this  written  revelation  agrees 
and  corresponds  to  those  our  former  notices ;  taking  in 
withal  the  many  con.sideration6  that  concur  besides,  to 
evidence  to  us  the  divine  original  and  authority  thereof: 
we  cannot  but  have  much  rational  inducement  and  obliga- 

«If  w»  ta^  ootiee  that  in  wwwpjrt*  of  thh>  vohime  there  are  my  ancfrnt 
E2  fa*Si'2«  nSt?"  mBkely  e*wita,  Uwl  w«  ie»exaet)y  fiJ- 


tion  to  receive,  with  aU  rerereiioe  and  gistitode,  this  lcf^ 
lation,  as  from  God ;  and  to  rely  upon  it,  as  a  sare  vd 
sacred  light  sent  down  from  heaven,  to  direct  us  in  tU  our 
concernments  God-ward.   For  finding^  oar  own  great  aeed 
of  such  additional  light,  and  apprehendincr  it  suffidenOf 
agreeable  to  the  divine  goodness  to  ttSbrd  it,  and  expectia; 
it  to  be  such,  in  its  scope  and  desigti^  as  we  find  it  is:  1^ 
we  further  consider  it  must  have  had  some  author,  and 
perceiving  it  not  easy,  with  any  plausible  pretence,  to  afix 
It  to  any  other  than  to  God  himself:  if  we  consider  that  ii 
was  impossible  it  could  be  invented  by  mea,  withoal  sooe 
design  of  self-advantage,  either  in  this  world  or  in  tlie 
other*,  and  how  absurd  any  such  expectation  mart  be, 
either  from  men  here,  (the  contents  thereof  being  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  conunon  inclinations  of  men,  as  to  oblige 
those  that  owned  them  to  the  severest  sufierings  oa  that 
account,)or  from  God  hereafter,  w^ho  could  not  be  expected 
to  reward  forgery,  falsehood,  and  the  nsarjiation  of  his 
name :  if,  again,  we  further  observe  the  positive  attesa- 
tions  whereby  he  hath  challenged  and  owned  it  as  his  own, 
and  wherein  the  divine  pow^  hath  borne  wilaess  to  tbe 
divine  truth  contained  in  it :  if  the  matters  of  fact  on  vhich 
all  depends  i^ppear  not  less  certain   than  that  there  were 
men  and  nations  in  the  world,  that  we  have  not  seea,  and 
before  we  were  bom;  if  we  see  it  not  only  improtaUe, 
but  even  next  to  impossible,  that  the  records  of  those  loi- 
raculous  attestations  should  have  been  forged,  and  natxm 
imposed  upon  thereby ;  and  amount  them,  many  of  the 
wisest  of  men  in  those  very  times  when  the  things  recorded 
were  alleged  to  have  been  done,  and  in  a  matter  wherein 
their  eternal  hope  was  concerned  ;^  we  shall  up<n  the 
wh(^e  see  cause  to  judge.  That  as  it  were  most  absurd  to 
suppose  such  a  revelation  given  by  God,  and  no  saSciat 
rational  evidence  withal  given  that  it  is  from  hnn,  (viihoit 
which  it  cannot  serve  its  end,  and  so  would  signify  no- 
thing,) so  that  Uiere  is  nothing  wanting,  in  divine  estmaie 
itself,  to  make  up  such  a  sufficient,  rational  evidence ;  nor 
in  our  own,  unless  we  would  suppose  it  necessaiy  tha 
every  man  should  have  a  Bible  reaehed  him  down  bf  as 
immediate  hand  from  heaven,  or  make  some  other  suppo- 
sition as  fond  and  vain  as  that ;  or  that  we  count  not  that 
sufficient  evidence,  which  ought  to  satisfy  our  reason,  ifit 
do  not  gratify  our  fancy  ana  curiosity  too.    It  is  not  fit, 
here^  to  say  more  of  the  divine  original  of  those  holy 
writmgs,  nor  needful  >  so  much  being  written  alread^i^ 
with  so  great  clearness,  on  that  subject,  by  many.    That 
therefore  being  out  of  question  what  you  cannot  reason  oot 
yourselves,  or  apprehend  from  the  reasonings  of  others 
concerning  Gkxl's  nature,  tending  to  represent  him  worthy 
of  a  temple  with  you,  and  capable  ox  receiving  and  re- 
warding your  sincere  and  spiritual  worship,  letch  oot 
from  that  divine  volume ;  for  you  may  be  sure,  tbo/agh 
you  cannot  search  him  out  unto  perfection,  he  perfectlj 
understands  himself,  and  is  certainly  such,  as  ne  there 
tells  you  he  is :  and  he  there  reveals  hmiself  to  be  snch,  as 
to  whom  the  temple  and  worship  we  here  intend,  cannoi 
be  doubted  (as  he  hath  ordered  things^  to  be  both  due  ana 
grateful.     W  hatever  might  be  otherwise  matter  of  donU, 
IS,  by  his  express  discovery  of  himself,  taken  away. 

V:  If  it  were  still  a  doubt,  after  all  that  hath  been  for- 
merly said  for  the  reasoning  out  of  these  things,  whether 
the  Deity  be  one  only,  or  manifold ;  whether  the  world  had 
but  one,  or  had  not  many  makers ;  and  so,  whether  there 
be  no  danger  of  misi^pTying  our  religion,  or  of  mistaking 
the  object  of  our  worship.    This  word  plainly  tells  us, 
There  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things. 
1  Cor.  viii.  6.    That  he  is  God,  and  there  is  ncme  et^. 
Isa.  xiv.  21,  23.    And  that  however  there  be  three  ibst 
bear  witness  in  heaven,  and  the  stamp  of  whose  same  is, 
in  our  baptism,  distinctly  and  solemnly  put  upon  as; 
Matt,  xxviii.  1  John  v.  yet  (as  in  many  other  instances^ 
that  may  be  in  some  respect  three,  which  in  some  oihei 
respect  is  but  one)  without  the  unnecessary,  punctual  de- 
claration, how  these  are  three,  and  how  but  one,  it  tf' 
pressly  tells  us,  these  three  are  one. 

Ana  if  it  be  yet  a  doubt  with  us  (in  which  the  reasonings 
of  some  may  be  too  short  to  determine  and  resohre  them) 
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^IketKer  this  one  God  be  so  absolutely  and  every  way  per- 
'  s  to  be  sui&cient  for  us  all ;  whether  he  can  nnaer- 

all  our  concernments,  relieve  us  in  all  our  necessi- 
hear  our  prayers,  satisfy  our  desires,  receive  our  ac- 
knowledgments and  thanksgivings,  and  take  notice  with 
wliat  love  and  sincerity  they  are  tendered  unto  him ;  or, 
if  lie  can  do  for  us  according  to  our  necessities,  and  rea- 
sonable desires ;  whether  we  have  any  ground  to  believe 
tlisit  he  will;  this  word  of  his  plainly  assures  us,  That  he 
is  Gkxl  all-sufficient,  Gfen.  zvii.  1.  -,  that  he  hath  all  fulness 
in  him.    It  often  represents  him  to  us,  under  the  name  of 
the    Lord  God  Almighty ;  tells  us  that  he  can  do  every 
thing,  and  that  he  doth  whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him.    It 
tells  n^  his  understanding  is  infinite,  and  particularly  as- 
sures that  he  searches  the  hearts  of  men,  and  tries  their 
reins ;  that  they  cannot  think  a  thought,  or  speak  a  word, 
Y>nt  he  understands  them  afar  off,  and  knows  them  alto- 

f  ether :  that  his  eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways  of  men ;  that 
e  knows  all  things,  and  therefore  knows  if  they  love  him. 
And  that  we  may  be  the  more  ftdly  put  out  of  doubt 
how  easy  it  is  to  hmi  to  do  so,  we  are  assured.  That  he 
is  every  where  present,  that  he  fills  heaven  and  earth,  that 
the  heaven^  and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  him ; 
that  there  is  no  going  fh>m  his  Spirit,  or  flying  from  his 

Sresence :  that  if  one  go  up  to  heaven,  he  is  there :  lie 
own  in  hell,  he  is  there ;  go  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
sea,  yet  there  his  hand  shall  lead,  and  his  right  hand  hold 
him. 

VI.  And  that  all  doubt  may  vanish,  concerning^  his  will 
and  gracious  inclination,  how  expressly  doth  he  make 
himself  known  by  his  name  1  viz.  That  he  is  the  Lord. 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  ana 
abnndant  in  goodness  and  truth,  &c.  Kxod.  xxxiv.  7.  And 
by  the  same  blessed  and  inspired  penman  of  a  part  of  these 
holy  writines,  (the  beloved  disciple,  who  lay  in  the  bosom 
of  his  only-begotten  Son ;  who  also  Is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  hath  declared  him,)  we  are  not  onl^  told  that 
God  is  Light,  wherebj  the  Imowledge,  purity,  simplicity, 
and  glorv  of  the  Divine  Being  are  represented ;  but  also, 
once  ana  again,  that  God  is  Love,  that  we  might  under- 
fttand  him  as  a  Being  not  of  more  glorious  excellency  in 
himself,  than  of  gracious  propensions  towards  his  creatares. 
And  lest  it  should  be  thought  our  meanness  should  ex- 
empt us,  and  put  us  beneath  his  regcu-d,  we  are  told.  He 
taketh  care  for  sparrows,  he  heareth  the  ravens  when  they 
cry ;  and  generally,  that  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  him, 
and  he  gives  them  tneirmeat  in  season,  Psal.  cxlv.  (which 
even  the  brute  creatares  are  emphatically  said  to  seek  of 
God,)  and  that  he  opens  lus  hana,  and  satisfies  the  desires 
of  every  living  thing,  Psal.  civ.    And  besides  what  he 
hath  so  expressly  testified  concerning  his  own  nature,  his 
favourable  inclinations  towards  men  might  sufficiently  be 
collected  from  that  very  nature  which  he  hath  given  to 
man,  considered  in  comparison  and  reference  to  his  own ; 
that  he  made  him  in  his  own  image ;  and  that  he  being 
the  Father  of  spirits^  hath  placed  a  spirit  in  man,  so  agree- 
able to  his  own  spiritual  nature ;  and  by  his  own  inspira- 
tion given  him  that  understanding,  that  the  mind  be^tten 
corresponds,  bv  its  most  natural  frame  and  constitution,  to 
the  mind  that  begot,  the  ¥o9s  rar^xis^^  (as  it  was  anciently 
ealled,}  his  awn  Eternal  Mind  ;  and  that  if  its  own  origi- 
nal be  remembered,  it  turns  itself  towards  him,  seeks  his 
acquaintance  by  an  instinct  he  hath  himself  implanted  in 
it,  and  cannot  rest  till  he  have  such  a  temple  erected  in  it, 
where  both  he  and  it  may  cohabit  together.    Bjr  all  this, 
his  aptness  to  that  converse  with  men,  which  is  imported 
in  the  notion  of  a  temple,  doth  so  far  appear,  that  at  least 
it  is  evident  such  converse  cannot  fail  to  ensue,  supposing 
that  there  were  nothing  in  the  way  that  might  be  a  present 
obstruction  thereto.    And  it  will  more  appear,  wnen  we 
have  considered  (since  there  is  somewhat  that  obstructs 
this  converse)  what  he  hath  done  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  how  he  hath  provided  that  the  intercourse  may 
be  restored,  and  his  temple  be  resettled  with  men,  upon 
everlasting  foundations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Thai  there  »  an  obatruction  to  this  intereoune.  Hie  rnetbod  of  the  foDowmc 
dnomine.  Man's  uraetacy  from  God,  aod  the  vitiated  atate  of  hta  nature : 
not  oiUf  mroiented  in  the  aacred  wntinga,  but  alao  acknowledged  and  la- 
mented by  pacana :— very  mistakenly,  in  aoroe  respects :  wberem  pnlMMiw 
some  of  them  not  justly  understood.  This  not  the  piimiuvie  state  or  roan : 
therefore  not  to  be  hnputed  to  the  Author  of  nature.  The  temple  of  God 
herebybecame  unfit  Ibr  the  divine  preaenoe.  Unroitahle.  Disafiected.  Here- 
upon fimaken,  and  most  justly. 

1.  But  so  far  it  is,  that  there  should  want  probability  of 
a  very  inward  commerce  between  God  and  man,  that  we 
have  reason  to  think  it  rather  strange,  considering  his  na- 
ture and  our  own,  it  should  not  have  been  continual ;  and 
that  his  unbounded  and  self-communicative  fulness  was 
not  by  him  always  afforded,  and  always  imbibed  and  drawn 
in  by  so  capable  and  indigent  a  creature.  One  would 
wonder  what  should  have  discontinued  this  intercourse  ! 
What  can  be  so  apt  to  give  and  flow  out,  as  fulness  1 
What  should  be  so  apt  to  receive  and  take  in,  as  want  and 
emptiness  ?  Such  a  commerce  then  as  can  be  supposed 
between  one*  that  is  rich  and  full,  and  them  that  are  poor 
and  necessitous,  one  would  think  should  have  never  failed. 
So  a  fabulous  dream  may  be  significant,  and  not  unin- 
structive,  touching  the  reason  and  way  of  commerce  be- 
tween Gtod  and  creature.  We  are  therefore  put  upon  ai> 
new  inquiry,  and  need  no  longer  spend  ourselves  in 
anxious  thoughts,  Can  there  be  any  converse  between  God 
and  men  1  That  we  may  rather  say.  How  can  it  not  be  1 
or,  How  strange  is  it  there  is  not  more !  that  he  haih  not 
a  temple  in  everv  human  breast,  replenished  v^ith  his  vital 
presence !  that  there  are  nothing  but  ruins  and  desolation 
to  be  found,  where  one  would  expect  a  fabric  worthy  of 
Gk>d,  and  an  in-dwelling  Deity !  This  must  therefore  be 
the  sad  subject  of  our  thoughts  awhile.  What  hath  render- 
I  ed  the  blessed  Qod  so  much  a  stranger  on  earth,  and  occa- 
sioned him  in  so  great  part  to  forsake  his  terrestrial 
dwelling  1  Whence  we  shall  have  the  advantage  (seeing 
how  just  cause  there  was,  on  his  part,  for  this  deplorable 
distance)  to  adore  the  grace  that  returns  him  to  us,  and 
inclined  him  to  take  that  strange  course,  which  we  find 
he  did,  to  repair  his  forlorn  temple,  and  fill  this  desolate, 
forsaken  world  with  the  joyful  sound  of  those  glad  tidings, 
"  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men." 

IL  We  shall  find  he  is  no  further  a  stranger  in  this 
world,  than  as  we  have  made  and  continued  him  so :  no 
further  a  home-dweller  in  it,  than  as  by  an  admirable  con- 
trivance of  wisdom  and  love,  that  will  be  the  eternal  won- 
der Of  the  other  world,  he  hath  made  way  for  himself: 
whereby  his  propensions  towards  men,  prevailing  against 
so  ^eat  an  oDstruction,  do  even  now  appear  at  once  both 
evident  and  marvellous,  and  ought  to  be  not  only  the 
matter  of  our  belief,  but  admiration. 

Wlierefore  our  discourse  must  here  proceed  by  these 
steps,  to  show — 1.  That  mankind  hath  universally  revolted, 
and  been  in  a  state  of  apostacy  from  God ; — 2.  That  hereby 
the  temple  of  God  in  man  hath  been  generally  made  waste 
and  desolate ; — 3.  That  he  hath  laid  both  the  new  founda- 
tions and  the  platform  of  his  present  temple  in  Immanuel, 
Qod  with  us,  nis  own  incarnate  Son,  who  rebuilds,  beau- 
tifies, furnishes,  inhabits  it,  and  orders  all  the  concern- 
ments of  it. 

III.  1.  The  first  we  do  little  need  to  labour  in— every 
man's  own  reflection  upon  the  vitiated  powers  of  his  own 
soul,  would  soon,  as  to  himself,  put  the  matter  out  of 
doubt ;  whence  each  one's  testimony  concerning  his  own 
case,  would  amount  to  a  universal  testimony.  No  man 
that  takes  a  view  of  his  own  dark  and  blinded  mind,  his 
slow  and  dull  apprehension,  his  uncertain  staggering  judg- 
ment, roving  conjectures,  feeble  and  mistaken  reasonings 
about  matters  that  concern  him  most;  ill  inclinations, 
propension  to  what  is  unlawful  to  him  and  destructive, 
aversion  to  his  truest  interest  and  best  good,  irresolution, 
drowsy  sloth,  exorbitant  and  ravenous  appetites  and  de- 
sires, impotent  and  self-vexing  passions— can  think  human 
nature,  in  him,  is  in  its  primitive  integrity,  and  so  pure  as 
when  it  first  issued  from  its  high  and  most  pure  original. 
By  such  reflection,  every  man  may  perceive  his  own  lU 
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case,  itk  these  snd  manj  more  snch  respects;  and  by  ob- 
serving the  complaints  of  the  most  serious,  and  snch  as 
have  seemed  most  to  study  themselves,  coUect  it  is  gene- 
rally so  with  others  also. 

IV.  They  that  hare  read  the  sacred  rolnme,  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  ^all  flesh  have  corrupted  their  way ;  that  the 
great  God,  looking  d  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children 
of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  that 
did  seek  Gbd^hath  only  the  unpleasing  prospect  before  his 
eyes  even  of  a  universal  depravation  and  defection ;  that 
every  one  of  them  is  gone  oack :  they  are  altogether  be- 
come filthy,  there  is  none  that  aoeth  good,  no  not  one; 
that  all  have  sinned,*  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Ood ; 
that  this  world  lieth  in  wickedness  ;r  and  that  this  was  not 
the  first  state  of  man,  but  that  he  is  degenerated  into  it 
from  a  former  and  better  state ;  that  r  "  Ood  made  him 
upright,"  but  that  he  is  beeome  otherwise,,  by  his  own 
"  many  inventions :"  that  by  trying  conclusions  to  better  a 
state  already  truly  ^ood,  he  broucht  himself  into  this  wofnl 
plight ;  and  by  aiming  at  someimt  above,  sonk  so  far  be- 
neath hknself  into  that  gulf  of  imparity  and  misery,  that 
IB  now  bccoQW  to  him  as  his  own  element  and  natural 
state. 

Yea  and  the  matter  hath  that  evidence,  that  even  manv 
of  them  who,  for  ought  we  know,  never  conversed  with 
those  sacred  records,  have  no  less  clearly  discovered  their 
sense  of  the  present  evil  state  of  man,  than  their  ignorance 
of  the  original  of  that  evil,b  though  some  of  them  carefully 
acquit  Ood  of  it.  We  find  their  complaints  if  tfue  malig- 
nity tf  ign0ranoF,i  surrounding  all  the  earth,  and  that  cor- 
rupts the  soul  shut  up  in  the  body ;  that,  as  a  garment  and 
web,  inwraps  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  cannot  look  to 
him  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  be  known,  and  who  is  not  to 
be  heard  with  ears,  nor  seen  with  eyes,  nor  expressed  by 
words.  That  till  it  be  rent  in  pieces,  they  nave  upon 
them  ike  h<md  of  corruption,^  the  dark  coverture,  the  living 
death,  the  .sensible  carcass,  a  moving  sepulchre,  which 
they  carry  about  with  them. 

We  find  complaints,  that  by  bonds  and  chains\  owr  mind 
is  held^from  onr  infancy:  of  certain  "  mean  and  debasing 
p&ssions,  that  do  fasten  and  even  nail  the  soul  to  the  body :" 
of  muck  greater  evils^^  ajid  more  grievous,  than  the  most 
painful  bodily  diseases,  gouts,  stranguries,  dysenteries,  and 
myriads  of  Vie  like ;  viz.  aU  manner  of  sins,  wickednesses, 
transgressions,  ungodlinesses,  vhiek  toe  have  to  lament  as  the 
maladies  or  disanections  of  our  soul. 

Of  certain  old  or  inveterate  spots,^  that  are  by  all  means 
to  be  washed  and  purged  out :  that  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples of  victousness,«  as  pleasures,  ^iefs,  lusts,  fears,  en- 
kindled from  the  body,  but  mixed  with  the  soul,  and  that 
absurdly  bear  rule  over  it. 

And  the  naturalness  p  of  these  is  more  than  intimated, 
while  they  are  said  to  be  mther  from  parents  and  ourjirst 
elements  Man  ourselves :  or,  racier  to  be  imputed,  as  ^  else- 
where 4 'said,  to  those  that  plant,  than  those  that  are  planted. 

Whence  also,  vice  is  said  to  be  involuntary:'  (being 
rooted  in  our  natures :)  that  whosoever  are  vicious,  become 
so  from  soeh  thifngs  as  do  even  prevent  our  choice.    And 
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that  dU  men  do  m^rt  ml  tham  ^##^*  hagmmmg  twenfim 
their  very  childhood. 

And  (as  another  expresses  it «)  ire  ofiesd  from  certaia  «»• 
v^mntary  passions,  in  which  the  pravit  j  of  the  sool  is  na^ 
to  consist:  or  that  we  here pariaie  es  eeriain mumdane ■  «•> 
ture,  which,  he  says,  is  mixed  of  wtind  and  necessity. 

And  even  from  hence  that  virtue  is  voUmtory;  via  u, 
by  another,  concluded  to  be  -wvobmnUtry,^    "  For,  says  thai 
author,  ^  who  can  willingly,  in  the  moat  lovely  and  nost 
noble  part  of  himself,  choose  that  which  is  the  greatest  d 
all  evus  V  esteeming  vicious  iBclination  the  most  repug- 
nant thing  to  liberty,  (as  it  is  indeed  in  the  moral  seose,) 
and  the  greatest  slavery.  Wherenpan,  mother  ingunig^^ 
since  God  doth  nothing  but  what  is  good,  whence  eTiJs 
should  come,  resolves  that  whatsoever  is  ^ood  is  froa 
heaven,  but  all  evii  from  our  self^mmtmral  vUeuesL   Aai 
y  another  speaks  of  an  evil  adhering'  to  oar  being,  nd  not 
only  acquired,  but  even  cmvkatuaml  t^usf  jea,  and  this  erd 
is  said  to  be  the  very  death  of  the  s^uL     The  sadness  of  Uie 
common  case  of  man  in  this  respect,  hath  been  therefore 
emblematically  represented  by  a  ■  petiisn  eferr^r  and  ^b*- 
ranee,  presented  to  every  one  at  their  Jhst  coming  tale  tie 
worldy  and  whereof  it  is  said  all  do  drink,  m^re  orkss;t 
woman  called  Imposture,  aecompanied  bv  other  harlots, 
Opinion,  Lust,  Pleasure,  &c.  seizing  ana  leading  aviy 
every  one.    •  And  hence  are  bitter  eompiuints  mnd  actMse- 
tions  poured  forth  even  against  naUnre  itself,  as  being  a  mere 
force  and  war,  and  having  nothing  pttre  air  sincere  init,bs& 
having  its  course  amidst  many  unrigbteoas  passioo5;  m 
and  its  rise  and  first  produetioB  are  lamented,  as  foosded 
in  unrigh  teousness*    Thediseontentful  resentments  where- 
of have  made  some  not  spare  to  censure  our  reiy  nuke 
and  frame»  i^the  uniting  of  an  immortal  iking  to  a  moriMl 
in  the  composition  of  man,  as  a  kind  of  distorticai  of  nt- 
ture,  that  the  thing  produced,  should  be  made  to  deligiii  id 
having  parts  so  unnaturally  pulled  and  drawn  ^ogtt^^- 

y  I.  So  that  some  of  the  ethnick  philosophers  have  beea 
so  far  from  denying  a  corruption  aikt  depravation  of  vtr 
lure  in  man,  that  they  have  overstrained  the  matter,  apd 
thought  vicious  inclination  more  deeply  natural  tbsn  in- 
deed it  is ;  and  so  taxed  and  blamed  nature,  in 'the  case 
of  man,  as  to  be  too  liable  to  implied  reflections  evea  « 
the  blessed  Author  of  nature  himself.*     Whereto  the 
known  principles  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  do  too  plainly 
;  tend,  who  give  in  so  vast  a  catalogue  of  the  dise«es  ana 
distempers  of  the  mind  of  man :  taking  every  thing  into 
the  account  that  hath  the  least  of  perturbation  in  it,  wi"^ 
out  excepting  so  much  as  mercy  itself,  or  pity  towards 
them  that  sufiTer  unjustly;  and  yet  seem  to  sul»cct  «* 
things  to  fate  and  natural  nece^ity,  whereby  all  thea 
evils  in  the  mind  of  man  would  be  rejected  upon  the  holy 
(Sod,  as  their  original  cause.d    Whence  therefore  soroc 
that  were  more  sooer  have  made  it  their  business  to  viDoi- 
cate  God  from  so  horrid  an  imputation ;  and  one  af^Bnch 
note  animadverts  upon  the  mistakes  of  such  as  seemed  » 
to  charge  him,  sharply  blaming  them  for  such  an  inti- 
mation ;  but  more  sharply  (quarrelling  others  in  his  own 
dubious  twilight)  for  the  excuse  they  give  of  it,  ^^' 

b  TtH  $vtrr«M  cwspxofuvov  aOujfann..  PlnCdraiolert.  AniiB'  l^^^^Kj^ 

c  D.  LaPrt.  L.  7.    Bat  pctiiaps  tbej  have  been  aomewhaC  vamniii^^^ 

tbcir  pr^dScedoppoaen,  or  aoine  anwaiy  c«pre— ion  of  theira  bw*tw;^ 

beyond -what  waa  meanL   For  though  they  n)ckoasA<o$aflM>DctbedvaDP^ 

of  the  nuod ;  yet  ao  aAerwanla  they  doaMXeij/iooavi?  too  Wfaanea  h  iti*"^ 
ble  they  intended  to  place  sKtog  aiDong  the  evib  of  BMui'a  nature  ODO(>^nrtai 
than  as  it  thould  nxdude  omhie  pertariiation  in  it,  or  as  k  mi^vml 


t  airowfa  ir«0mf  oro.    Plotfa.  Bona.  1.  Kh  & 

njupiypoffi  ytipowdri  lyrev  Kooftov  fvcif «k  f«  yov^KOt  avayiais.  Idem. 

•^,T  '^  ^TEL"^*^  Moeetw  MMu  twtrai  re  nfi'  Muriav  tucovcuv  ^waJh 
3Df<v»  CO.    Awnoast  Qap.  m, 

X  «J  avro^eoej  po^nptai.  Max.  Tyr.  Diaaert  «. 

y  TO  waptwoptvw  m  ev^iat  npoiv  kokov.    mmoi  in  Carm.  Pythur. 

«  ronfUfwopOfOfiaMnK  «K  rov  $wv  wrt^tt,  nmtrts  xwnvwT«Ma  «  mv 
vX«av«  oc  &  irrrar.    Ttfi.  Oabalv. 

a  aQPododoe  and  Hem^coa  lamwaankJ  aa  roXXaircc  o^vpoiiovc  mi 
XMi^fowmc  nn»  ^wnv  tat  otraYn^m  koi  n^Xquv  owtav^  atiLytfU  piy&v 


are  mora  apt  to  be  passionate  upon  such  ooeaatons,  than  jnst  a*^  ^^!^I^ 
ftiinf  of  unftor  nnaeaaenabbthuias  fnrtbe  afflicted  pemm^sreBcf;  .«>^Tg? 
notlwur  is  noresuppotable:  wfaieo  oeeasiooed'  that  ftmous  generu  Afcwgiwi 
vhen  bis  sick  fiiand  ioyoiluned  Urn  with  tenia,  to  slop  the  Ahsn  euwjrjf 
march  of  Ua  army  tor  his  sake,  Hooking  sadly  back  upon  Hm^  VotVi  j!?:*_ 
Xnrop  ertv  cXutv  xat  ^^yciv,  How  bard  is  it  to  be  pitiiul  and  viRt  TWA 
Apophther-  Laoon.  And  that  afterwards  maidnff  awAcayiegwiy  w**"*  j^ 
their  meaning  was,  that  a  oaha  and  aadatewil  or  propemioa  to  ' — x^™— 
in  dislreas  vaa  the  Tirtna.  bodi  the  other  the  opposite  Woea. 
more  Kkety  than  Menagtus'k  way  aTsatvinf  the  cmh^m^okc, 
airsktifp9(ni¥n  hare  to  hava  been  mispifeiled  for  sXaufemmi.  by  asois  vor. 
soming  tfanscriben,  that  were  willhiff  rather  to  expreaa  thev  own 
their  author's.  .Obeerr.  in  Locum.  „<4. 

(i  And  tiKMfb  in  what  ioDows  Omr  are  shandy  taaad.  aa  ^vif^Sl 
enk  of  the  worU  (moral  as  waO  as  other)  open  Ood  and  nttaie.  <» 
seems  to  have  proceeded  flom  aenM  lansh  ■^oechss  of  C^nm>»^^l 
justly  leu  under  the  nprehenafcm  of  Hutaioh'a  auieiai  and  W*  9"? 
judgment.  Yet  swely  they  did  suppose  another  and  pmer  state  «  "f 
tare,  oat  of  .wWbh  raa»  waa  lapaed ;  otherwise,  how  eoane  they.  «1>^ 
they  assign  the  common  notion  of  ticiobb  peiturbatkm  or  paasioa.  to^^ 
it  an  inatioiial  and  [mp«i  ^vacv  rcy^oif]  pnCaraaCaml  motioaT   ^*' 

natwa  to  tfaa^  which  it  to  aupooaed  to  awerra  fhnnt  Bsaides  ttoi;<  »S! 
conataatly  oaf  tfasaa  ^neatntfthe  sool,  therelbre  they  ondanlood  Oms 
noft  to  be  its  va«r  Mtawn&^Mi  wImI  wem-l^  dtos^sd  srivctt  "* 


[dw 
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•That  CM  doth  -whal  they  attribute  to  him  in  this  matter,  | 
tor  the  panishmeBt  of  wicked  men;  falleging  it  were  a 
grievoQs  matter  that  Qod  should  will  and  reyengethe 
same  thing,  that  wickedness  should  both  be,  and  be  {m- 
nished,  according  to  the  mind  of  God.  vSome  do,  with 
great  reverence  of  the  divine  majesty,  confess  the  rise  of 
ftU  this  evil  to  be  Arom  man  himself,  viz.  even  that  sort  of 
CTil  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  wickedness,  is  said  to 
be  from  an  innate  principle,  which  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  man's  own  soul  hatcheth  and  fosters,  and  the  fault  is  his 
-who  admits  it;  but  Qod  is  faultless:  hthat  Qod  did  pfaice 
the  soul  over  a  terrene  body,  as  a  charioteer  over  a  cha^ 
riot,  which  it  might  eovemor  neglect,  dtc 

So  another  says,  itdU  ftfkaisoiver  tkimgt  esme  iiU9  this 
w^rM/fwa  Qcd^  art  gotd  ;  but  evils  proeetd  from  a  eerimin 
tameUfU  naktre,  ^.  By  which  what  could  he  mean,  but 
the  hereditaiy  pravity  which  hath  in  a  lone  series  de- 
scended from  depraved  progenitors,  so  as  no  longer  to  be 
a  new  thing ;  but  of  a  forgotten  original,  and  fiwni  of  old 
reigning  in  the  world  1 

They  of  this  famous  sect,  the  Platonists,  seem  often  to 
attribute  vicious  inclination  to  the  soul's  being  united  with 
the  bodv;  (as  supposing  it  to  have  eiisted  pure  and  sin- 
less  before :)  yet  even  they  appear  also  not  to  have  thought 
it  impossible  a  human  soul  snould  sometime  have  been  in 
an  earthly  body  without  sin.  For  their  renowned  leader 
discourses  at  large  of  a  former  iacorrupt  stale  of  man  in 
the  body,  (a  golden  age.  as  others  also  call  it,^  and  of  a 
defection  or  apostac^  from  it;  which  state,  tnough  his 
Egyptian  tradition  misinformed  him  about  the  contiQuance 
of  it,  he  excellently  describes,  (as  also  man's  declining 
from  it,)  telling  us,  that  "  then  God  familiarly  conversed 
with  men,  taking  care  of  them,  as  a  shepherd  of  his  flock : 
k  that  he  was  chiefly  intent  upon  the  ducture  and  govern- 
ment of  their  minds ;  ithat  (as  he  afterward  says  in  another 
part  of  that  unfinished  discourse)  while  M#  godlike  naiwre 
eonHnmed  in  swficieiU  vigour  vrUh  tkem^  thev  were  obedient 
to  laws,  and  behaved  themselves  friendly  towards  that 
»  divine  Iking  that  wtu  akin  to  tketn.  Then,  they  possessed 
thoughts  that  were  true,  and  altogether  ^reat ;  usmg  meek- 
ness and  prudence  in  reference  to  their  own  conditions 
and  one  another ;  that  they  disregarded  all  things  in  com- 
parison of  virtue.  They  easily  Dore  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, esteemiug  all  outward  things  little.  Tney  were  not 
intoxicated  or  drunken  with  sensuai  delights ;  but  sober 
and  quick-sighted,  and  all  thin^  increaised  upon  them 
through  their  mutual  love  and  virtue.  But  they  growing 
at  length  into  a  too  great  esteem  and  love  of  terrene  things 
— ■  and  that  participaHon  wkick  Ikevkad  of  Qod  decaying, 
(whereas  all  was  well  while  the  Divine  nature  remained 
with  them,)  and  being  variouslv  intermingled  with  mucA 
deadly  •  emi,  and  a  Kind  of  human  custom  or  course  of 
living,"  as  elsewhere  he  so  expresses  sinful  corruption, 
"prevailing  among  them,  and  tney  not  able  to  bear  a  pros- 

Krous  condition,  came  to  shame,  and  ruin  with  it  *,  having 
It  the  loveliest  of  their  most  precious  things."  Agreeably 
whereto,  another,  discoursing  of  the  nature  and  original 
of  evil,  places  it  in  our  being  plunged  and  sunk  into  mat- 
ter and  corporeity :  and  commenting  upon  a  noted  Ppassage 
of  his  master,  viz.  **  That  our  recovery  must  be  by  a 
speedy  flight  to  Qod,"  Ac.  says,  that  tkis  JligM  is  noi  to  do- 
part  from  ike  earth,  '^Imt  tkat  we  become,  even  wkUo  we  are 
en  eartk,  rigkieous^  and  kiot/y,  and  wise. 

Therefore  abo  have  we  with  this  sort  of  men,  so  fre- 
quent discourses  of  the  purgative  virtues,  ^  which  suppose 
a  lapse  into  great  impurities;  jeX  not  so  inseparable  from 
our  natures,  but  that  by  divine  help  (which  they  also 
sometimes  speak  of  as  necessary)  a  care  and  redress  may 
be  wrought. 

VII.  Nor.  if  we  consider,  can  it  be  so  much  as  imagin- 
able to  us,  tnat  the  present  state  of  man  is  his  primitiifoe 


edold  H  afree  with  ttet  known  dosma  of  thein.  that  Tirtue  w  iiSiurov  ri. 
a tUnr  toM tantfat.  IT th«7 •hoakTampoaa  Tioa  in  that  senw natural.  And 
tBdMrtlatPltttaadieniitlea  that  book  he  hath  agauut  dwm,  «<P<  roiKtM^ 
tMumo»Mm,  aifoes,  they  intaaded  not  the  gnma  thingi  lie  reratMf  nr  no  man 
talendt  eontradietloa  to  hfameK  And  ■inoenoraaneanhoU  bothpartaoTa 
coa^dMoa.  aiiflaiMid4a««HMaeth«r  woaUhavo  choaa  niter  to  l0l|o 

a  JUAaVcyTMr  9gwKtX^t*if  ^c  n|v  Mjri«v  Met  waAXc  in*Mi»  m  «•- 

f  »B«Ti  iiw  aarwSrf  Stufv  i%  KaiyivtoBmt  tw  kokiw  moi  iroXa^wAu 
cam  Tw  TwAtf  AaK*v.   ftatar.  da  BepofBaa.  Btoieonm.      ^  ^  _ 
ff  efxm  HF  «vraf«%  »  taxM  *i*9»tiian9im  rt  tot  rsAcvfafn  qc 


State,  or  that  he  is  now  such  as  he  was  at  first  made.  For 
neither  is  it  conceivable,  the  blessed  God  should  have 
made  a  creature  with  an  aversion  to  the  only  important 
ends,  whereof  it  is  naturally  capable ;  or,  particularly, 
that  ne  created  man  with  a  disafiection  to  himself;  or  that 
ever  he  at  first  designed  a  being  of  so  high  excellency  as 
the  spirit  of  man,  to  drudge  so  meanhr,  and  be  so  basely 
servue  to  terrene  inclinations ;  or,  that  since  there  are 
manifestly  powers  in  him  of  a  superior  and  inferior  sort 
and  order,  the  meaner  should  have  beeUj  by  original  insti- 
tution, framed  to  coounand,  and  the  more  noue  and  ex- 
cellent, only  to  obey  and  serve ;  as  now,  every  one  that 
observes  may  see  the  common  case  with  man  is.  And 
how  far  he  is  swerved  from  what  he  was,  is  easily  conjec- 
turahle,  bv  comparinghun  with  the  measures  which  show 
what  he  snould  oe.  For  it  cannot  be  conceived  for  what 
end  laws  were  ever  given  him,  if^  at  least,  we  allow  them 
not  the  measures  of  nis  primitive  capacity,  or  deny  him 
ever  to  have  been  in  a  possibility  toooey.  CouM  ta^  be 
intended  for  his  government,  if*^  conformity  to  them  were 
against  or  above  his  nature  1  or  were  they  only  for  his 
coDdemnation  ?  or  for  that,  if  he  was  never  capable  of 
obeying  themi  How  inconsistent  were  it  with  the  good* 
ness  of  the  blessed  God,  that  the  coademnation  of  his 
creatures^ould  be  the  first  desim  of  his  giving  them 
laws ;  and  with  his  justice,  to  emxe  his  laws  the  rule  of 
punishment,  to  whom  they  could  never  be  the  niie  of 
obedience  and  dutv ;  or  with  his  wisdom,  to  frame  a  sys- 
tem and  bodv  of  laws,  that  should  never  serve  for  either 
purpose,  and  so  be  upon  the  whole  useful  for  nothing! 
The  common  reason  of  mankind  teacheth  us,  to  estimate 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  lawgivers,  by  the  suitableness 
of  their  constimtions  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  made;  and  we  common^ 
reckon  nothing  can  more  slur  and  expose  government,  Uiaa 
the  imposing  of  constitutions  most  probably  impracticable, 
and  wnich  are  never  likely  to  obtain.  How  much  more 
incongruous  must  it  be  esteemed  to  enjoin  such  as  never 
possibly  could  1  Prudent  legislators,  and  scudioUs  of  the 
common  good,  would  be  shy  to  impose  upcm  men  imder 
their  power,  against  their  genius  and  common  usages, 
neither  alterable  easily,  fior  to  any  advantage.  Much  more 
absurd  were  it,  with  great  solemnity  and  weighty  satic^ 
tions  to  enact  statutes  for  brute  creatures !  And  wherein 
were  it  more  to  purpose  to  prescribe  unto  men  strict  rules 
of  piety  and  virtue,  than  to  beasts  or  trees,  if  the  former 
haa  not  been  capable  of  observing  them  as  the  latter  were 
not  1  We  insist  not  on  the  written  precepts  in  the  sacred 
volume,  (where  we  have  also  the  historv  of  man's  creation 
and  fall,)  but  let  the  law  be  considered  which  is  written 
in  men's  hearts ;  the  vifiot  ^iffiio«pyicd(,  the  rd|f  r  {vm/io$,  or 
the  lex  nata^*  (in  the  ethnick  language,)  which  (he  eternal, 
Imogivvng  mind  AoM  crestbed  in  our  souls.  And  how  evi- 
dently doth  that  law  convince,  that  we  neither  are  nor  do 
what  we  shoold !  How  gcoss  and  numerous  deformities 
do  we  daily  behold  by  that  shattered  and  'broken  ^lassJ 
how  many  tnings  which  we  disapprove,  or  certainly  would, 
if  we  discussed  the  matter  with  ourselves !  How  frequent 
trnffetings  are  manv,  when  they  reflect,  constrained  to 
safier  at  Hwir  own  hands;  even  wherein  (not  having  an- 
oUier  law)  they  are  only  ^  a  law  to  'fiiemsehFea,"  itom.  ii. 
and  have  only  their  own  thoughts,  either  their  excusers,  or 
accusers!  And  what  doth  that  signify,  but  a  lapse  and 
recess  from  their  origmal  state  1  the  broken  imperfect  me- 
morials whereof,  are  a  standing  testimony  against  their 
preseflt  course  j  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  comely 
and  uncomely,  remonstrating  against  their  vicious  inclioa- 
tibns  and  way?.  For  would  they  ever  reprove  themselves 
for  what  was  not  possible  to  be  otherwise  1  Or  was  man 
created  a  mere  piece  of  self-contradictian',  or  with  a^nature 
made  up  of  repugnancies,  and  perpetually  at  war  with 

owofia  uoxfinp^  avTOV  rov  tXofMfov  atrtof    0ms  avoiriof.    Max.  T^. 
oM  anpia. 

h  Aa  he  thwa  i/Komtm 

i  9oa  wapa  Btn  oy^iBa.  rait  mta  or  ms  efX'^ies  ^vntH.   Pkit  finnead. 

m  wfiw  T0  errrp'^  ***•»'•  n  n  row  9t«v  )toipa. 

o iwXXwi  TftM  (W««.  Pin TbeiBtaL  _ 

^onnuynextAmwoMMt^it.   PloL Bona. l.  Hhi  1. 

J  wJaTSS^fin^"-^  ^««0C9Maacra  rati  <^irx««t.   Mawod.  v.  ».  aiid 
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itself  1  This  I  should  do,  but  that  which  is  clean  contrary 
I  have  a  mind  to.  Were  these  ever  like  to  be  impressions, 
both  signed  opon  him  by  the  same  hand  1  Nothing  is 
plainer,  therefore,  than  that  he  is  corrupted  from  his  pri- 
mitive mtegrity,  and  become  a  depraved  and  a  degenerate 
thinf. 

Vin.  a.  We  go  on  then,  in  the  next  place,  to  show.— 
That  by  this  degeneracy,  the  temple  or  the  living  Grod 
among  men  became  waste  and  desolate :  viz.  both  imin- 
habitca)le  or  unfit  for  his  blessed  presence ;  and,  thereupon, 
deserted  and  forsaken  of  it.  And  (because  m  breaches 
and  disagreements  man  hath  the  first  hand  and  part)  we 
shall  therefore  treat,  FHrst,  Of  the  unaptness  of  man,  in  his 
state  of  apostacy,  to  entertain  the  divine  presence,  or  be 
any  longer  Goa's  temple ;  Second,  Of  thf  blessed  God's 
absenting  himself,  and  estrangement  from  him  hereupon. 

1.  That  the  spirit  of  man,  by  his  having  apostatized,  be- 
came unfit  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  temple,  will  too 
plainly  appear,  by  considermg  the  nature  of  that  apostacy ; 
which,  wnat  was  it  but  a  severing  himself  from  God;  a 
recess  and  separation  1  Not  ia  respect  of  place,  ([which 
was  impossible,)  but  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  spirit ;  or 
not  by  a  local  removal,  but  by  unsuitableness  and  disaf- 
fection, departing  in  heart  from  the  living  Qod.  'Tis  true 
indeed,  that  by  this  his  revolt,  he  became  indisposed  to  all 
other  converse  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  creature  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous,  but  chiefly  to  divine :  the  blessed  Qod 
being  the  chief  term  of  this  defection  and  revolt.  For 
man,  by  his  original  rectitude,  was  principally  determined 
towards  Gk>d:  and  by  the  same  due  bent  and  frame  of 
spirit  by  which  he  stood  rightly  postured  towards  him,  he 
was  in  a  right  disposition  to  everything  besides  wherewith 
he  had  any  concern.  And  adhering  to  him  as  his  centre 
and  prime  object,  he  kept  his  due  order  towards  all  other 
things :  whence  by  forcing  and  relaxing  the  bonds  that 
held  him  united  to  Gk)d,  and  by  changing  his  posture 
towards  him,  he  came  to  stand  rignt  no  way.  Turning  to 
him  the  back,  and  not  the  face,  aU  things  are  inverted  to 
hiuL  He  is  now  become  most  directly  opposite  to  Gk)d, 
and  unduly  disposed  towards  other  things  only  by  means 
of  that  opposition.  As  then  he  is  unfit  for  every  other 
good  use,  so  most  of  all  for  that  of  a  temple:  and  that 
upon  both  the  above-mentioned  accounts,  as  being  first 
unsuitable  to  the  blessed  God,  and  then  tnereopon  disaf- 
fected. 

1st.  Man  was  become  most  unsuitable  to  him;  the  di- 
vine image  (which  where  should  it  be  but  in  his  temple) 
being  now  defaced  and  torn  down.    We  speak  not  now  of 
the  natural  image  of  Qod  in  man,  or  the  representation 
the  soul  of  man  hath  of  its  Maker  in  the  spiritual,  intelli- 
gent, vital,  and  immortal  nature  thereof,  which  ima^e  we 
know  cannot  be  lost ;  but  its  resemblance  of  him  in  ^e 
excellences  which  appear  to  be  lost,  and  which  were  his 
duty,  a  debitvm  inesse,  and  could  not  be  lost  but  by  his 
own  great  default.    And  those  are  both  such  as  wherein 
the  soul  of  man  did  imitate  and  resemble  God,  as  know- 
ledge, purity,  justice,  benignity,  Ac.  and  such  as  wherein 
though  it  could  not  imitate  him,  yet  was  to  bear  itself 
correspondently  towards  him ;  as  ne  being  the  absolute 
Sovereign,  to  be  subject  to  him,  obey  and  serve  him :  and 
he  being  the  all-sufficient  Good,  to  trust  in  him,  depend 
upon  him,  know,  love,  and  delight  in  him,  unite  with 
him,  and  expect  blessedness  only  in  and  from  him.    How 
unlike  and  disagreeable  to  Gk>d  in  all  these  respects  is 
apostate  man !    That  whereas  the  notion  given  us  of  God, 
is,  that  he  is  Light,  and  with  him  is  no  darbiessSu  all ; 
(1  John  i.)  it  is  said  of  snch  as  have  been  involved  in  the 
common  apostacy,  in  reference  to  that  their  former  state, 
"  Ye  were  darkness ;"  as  if  that  were  the  fittest  and  truest 
account  that  could  be  given  of  this  revolted  creature:  not 
Uiat  he  is  in  darkness,  or  there  is  much  daflbiess  in  him, 
but,  "  He  is  darkness,"  Ephes.  v.    He  and  darkness  may 
define  one  another—That  is  he ;  and  he  is  that.    A  dismal 
horrid  cloud  hath  inwr^ped  his  soul,  that  resists  and 
yields  not  easily  to  the  most  piercing  beams,  excludes 
light,  wheresoever  it  would  insinuate  itself.    This  hath 
made  the  soul  of  man  a  most  unmeet  receptacle  for  the 
divine  presence,  and  more  like  a  dungeon  than  a  temple. 
And  as  he  w  now  sunk  into  carnality,  and  a  low,  abject, 
earthly  spirit,  how  unfit  is  he  for  divine  converse !    How 


unapt  to  savour  the  things  of  God  I    How  unlike  tk 
Father  of  Spirits  I    And  whereas  he  was  of  a  middk  n- 
ture,  partakmg  somewhat  of  the  angelical,  somewhai  d 
the  animal  life,  how  is  he  swallowed  up  of  the  latter,  aai 
become  like  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  as  the  horse  and  mok 
without  understanding,  as  the  dog  and  swine  both  kt 
fierceness  and  impurity :  as  the  one  is  both  apt  to  bite  and 
devour,  and  return  to  nis  own  vomit,  and  the  other  both 
to  rend  such  as  stand  in  his  way,  and  wallow  in  the  aiie. 
We  might  add  the  sundry  other  Scripture  resembhaco 
of  wolves,  bears,  lions,  serpents,  adders,  vipers,  &c.  where- 
by many  brutes  seem  to  meet  in  one  man ;  and  to  bare  ^ 
noade  a  collection,  and  contributed  their  worst  qnalities, 
and  all  the  venom  of  their  natures,  to  the  making  op  cf 
one  mischievous  composition  in  him.     So  that  inaead  ot 
a  temple,  he  is  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hurtful  tbii^: 
he  is,  in  short,  of  a  reprobate  mind,  fall  of  all  unrightroos- 
ness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetoosness,  maliciooaes^ 
envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malig:nity,  Ac.    Howrqn^ 
nant,  in  all  respects,  to  the  holy,  pure,  benign^  mercifni 
nature  of  God !    How  remote  from  the  imiiatloa  of  his 
Maker,  wherein  he  hath  offered    himself  as  his  motf 
imitable  pattern  1    And  wherein  he  is  not  iniitable,ba 
requires  a  proportionable  and  correspondent  depoftnent 
or  conformity ;  as  by  trust  to  his  all-snfficiency,  by  sutjec- 
tion  to  his  sovereign  power  and  government.    How  dismal 
is  the  case,  and  how  norrid  the  effects,  of  the  apostacy  is 
these  regards  1    How  preposterous  and  perverse  are  bit 
dispositions  and  the  course  he  hath  run  !     For  wherein  it 
was  permitted  to  him  to  imitate  and  affect  likeness  lo  t 
Deity ;  where  he  was  put  under  ho  restraints,  and  his 
highest  aspirings  had  been  not  only  innocent,  hot  moa 
worth}[  of  praise,  (as  to  imitate  God  in  wisdom,  righieoiis- 
ness,  sincerity,  goodness,  purity,  dbc)  here  nothing  vooJo 
please  but  utmost  dissimilitude,  and  to  be  as  unlike  God 
as  he  could  devise.    But  in  those  thin^  that  were  vithii 
the  enclosure,  and  appropriate  most  peculiarly  to  the  God- 
head ;  to  be  the  tfirst  and  the  last,  the  Alpha  and  Omegs ; 
the  only  one  on  whom  all  must  depend,  and  to  whom  all 
must  bersubject  and  obey :  these  sacred  regalia,  the  higbet 
rights  and  flowers  of  ^e  eternal  crown,  these  aie  thoaghl 
fine  things,  and  beheld  with  a  libidinous  devouring  ej^ 
caught  at  by  a  profane  ncrilcg^ions  hand.     Nothing  wonld 
satisfy  but  to  be  Godlike  in  this  most  disallowed  and  ioi- 
possible  sense.    Man,  when  he  hath  reduced  himself  to 
the  lowestpitch  of  vileness,  misery,  and  penury,  now  vill 
be  self-sufi£cient ;  and  when  he  is  become  the  most  al^eet 
slave  to  ignominious  lusts  and  passions,  now  he  will  be 
supreme:   that  is,  having  made  himself  viler  than  die 
meanest  creature,  and  worse  than  nothing,  he  will  bes 
god,  even  his  own,  a  god  to  himself.    Having  severed 
and  cut  himself  off  from  God,  he  will  supply  the  room, 
and  live  only  within  himself:  be  to  himself  wnat  God  wbs, 
and  should  ever  be.    He  now  moves  wholly  in  his  ova 
sphere,  disjoined  from  that  of  the  whole  world,  and  is  ha 
own  centre.    All  he  does  is  from  himself^  and  lor  himselC 
Thus  is  the  true  iinage  of  God  torn  down  from  his  ova 
temple,  and  that  alienated,  and  become  the  temple  of  a 
false  god,  dedicate  to  that  abominable  idol,  selH 

IX.  9ind.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  man  is  most  diy 
affecttd  to  God,  and  full  of  oinuty.  So  Scripture  testifitf 
concerning  the  carnal  mind,  Rom.  viii  8.  And  whom  it 
had  before  represented  (ch.  ii.)  full  of  all  malignitf,  U 
afterwards  speaks  of  as  directing  it  (most  horrid  to  tbink^ 
against  this  blessed  object;  "  Haters  of  God,  despilefol,' 
dbc.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  natural ;  for.  in  part,  the  con- 
trariety of  their  nature  to  his,  more  immediately  begets  this 
enmity,  which  always  rises  out  of  dissimilitude ;  and  pailly 
it  is  fomented  and  increased  to  a  great  degree,  by  a  secret 
consciousness  of  that  dissimilitude,  and  the  misgivings  ot 
their  own  guilty  fears  thereupon;  which  must  tell  tnem, 
whensoever  they  have  so  mucn  communication  with  them' 
selves,  that  they  are  unlike,  and  cannot  but  be  unpletsing 
to  him ;  and  this  infers  some  kind  of  dread ;  whence  (ss 
hath  been  commonly  observed)  the  passage  is  short  and 
easv  unto  hatred.  And  though  the  more  positive  workings 
of  this  enmity  do  not  (perhaps  with  the  most)  so  ordinarily 
discover  themselves ;  and  they  do  not  see  or  suspect  tbtt 
thev  hate  him,  while  thev  are  not  urged  to  self-reflection; 
and  when  they  are  hardly  admit  a  convictioa  that  they  <lo*' 
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y^  the  natter  carries  its  awn  evidence  vith  it,  and  would 
soon  be  j>at  beyond  a  qaestion,  if  men  were  willing  to 
tinderstand  the  truth  of  their  own  case.  For  whence  else 
do  they  so  slowly  entertain  the  knowledge  of  God,  when 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  elory  1    When  so  manifest 

Srints  and  footsteps  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
o  ofier  themselves  to  view  in  every  creature,  whence  can 
it  be,  but  that  they  like  not  to  retain  him  in  their  know- 
ledge t    Rom.  i.    And  that  their  very  hearts  say  to  him, 
Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  1 
Job  Tin.    Why  is  so  bright  a  light  not  okxMerved,  out  that 
it  shines  amidst  a  malignant  darkness,  that,  resistmg,  com- 
prehends it  not  %    Why  are  the  thoughts  of  Gkxi  so  un- 
pleasant to  men,  and  unfrequent,  that  when  one  would 
suppose  no  thoughts  should  be  so  obvious,  none  so  we^ 
come,  yet  it  is  become  the  character  of  an  unrenewed  man 
to  forffet  God,  TPsal.  ix.)  or  not  to  have  him  in  all  his 
thoughts  1    Psal.  z.    Why  do  men  decline  his  acquaint- 
ance, live  voluntary  strangers  to  him  all  their  days,  and  as 
without  him  in  the  world?    Ephes.  ii.    Why  are  men  so 
averse  to  trust  him,  and  turn  to  him.  even  upon  so  migh^ 
assurances?    What  makes  them  shy  to  take  his  word, 
bat  rather  count  him  a  liar,  though  they  know  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  nature;  and  can  form  no  notion  of  Gkxi, 
without  including  this  conception  therein,  that  he  cannot 
lie;  when  as  yet  they  can  ordinarily  trust  one  another, 
though  there  be  so  much  colour  to  say,  "  All  men  are 
liars  V*    Why  do  they  resist  his  authority,  against  which 
they  cannot  dispute,  and  disobey  his  commands,  unto 
which  they  cannot  devise  to  frame  an  exception  1    What, 
but  the  spirit  of  enmity,  can  make  them  regret  so  easy  a 
yoke,  reject  so  light  a  burthen,  shun  and  fly  off  from  so 
peaceful  and  pleasant  paths;  yea,  and  take  ways  that  so 
manifestly  take  hold  of  hell,  and  lead  down  to  the  cham- 
bers of  death,  rather  choosing  to  perish  than  obey  1    Is  not 
this  the  very  height  of  enmity  1  what  fhrther  proof  would 
we  seek  of  a  disaffected  and  implacable  heart  ?    Yet  to  all 
this,  we  may  cast  in  that  fearful  addition,  their  saying  in 
their  heart.  No  God;  (Ps.  xiv.^  q.  d.  O  that  there  were 
none !    This  is  enmity,  not  onty  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
wickedness,  (to  wish  their  common  Parent  extinct,  the 
Author  of  their  being,^  but  even  unto  madness  itself.   For 
in  the  forgetful  heat  ot  this  transport,  it  is  not  thought  on 
that  they  wish  the  most  absolute  impossibility,  and  that, 
if  it  were  possible,  they  wish,  with  his,  the  extinction  of 
their  own,  and  of  all  being ;  and  that  the  sense  of  their 
hearts,  put  into  words,  would  amount  to  no  less  than  a  dire- 
tol  and  most  horrid  execration  and  curse  upon  God,  and 
the  whole  creation  of  Gkxi  at  once  1  as  if  by  the  blasphemy 
of  their  poisonous  breath,  they  would  wither  all  nature,, 
blast  the  whole  universe  of  being,  and  make  it  fade,  lan- 
guish, and  drop  into  nothing.    This  is  to  set  their  mouth 
against  heaven  and  earth,  themselves,  and  all  things  at 
once,  as  if  they  thought  their  feeble  breath  should  over- 
flower  the  omnipotent  word,  shake  and  shiver  the  adaman- 
tine pillars  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  almighty  Aat  be 
defeated  bytheir  nay :  striking  at  the  root  of  alii    So  fitly 
is  it  said.  The  fool  hath  in  his  heart  muttered  thusl    Nor 
are  there  few  such  fools :  but  this  is  plainly  given  us  as 
the  common  character  of  apostate  man,  the  whole  re- 
volted race ;  of  whom  it  is  said  in  very  general  terms, 
*'  They  are  all  gone  back,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good." 
This  IS  their  sense,  one  and  all ;  t.  e,  comparatively ;  and 
the  true  state  of  the  case  being  laid  before  them,  it  is  more 
their  temper  and  sense  to  say  $u>  Gody  than  to  repent,  and 
turn  to  him.    What  mad  enmity  is  thisl    Nor  can  we  de- 
Vise  into  what  else  to  resolve  it. 

This  enmity,  indeed,  more  plainly  shows  itself  where 
the  Divine  gloiy  (especially  that  of  nis  grace,  and  good- 
will towards  men,  a  thing  not  less  evident,  than  strange) 
more  brightly  shines:  yet  ihere  are  so  manifest  appear- 
ances of  It  every  where,  and  he  hath  so  little  left  himself 
"  without  witness"  unto  any,  that  the  universal  strange- 
ness of  men  towards  him  apparently  owes  itself  more  to 
enmity  than  ignorance ;  and  even  where  there  is  much 
darkness,  there  is  more  ill-win.  For  their  ignorance  by 
which  they  are  alienated  from  Hie  life  of  God,  is  called 
blindness  of  heart;  t.  e,  voluntary,  affected  blindness, 
Eph.  iv.  18.  It  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  else,  that  they 
wno  have  God  so  near  .to  every  one  of  them,  wholivc  and 


move,  and  have  their  being  in  him,  do  not  yet  seek  after 
him,  and  labour  to  feel  and  find  him  out;  i.  e.  that  they 
can  miss  of  God  so  nigh  at  hand,  when  they  have  even 
palpable  demonstrations  of  his  nearness,  and  kind  propen- 
sions  towards  them.  Now  this  being  tne  case,  wnatever 
this  degenerate  vile  creature  might  serve  for  else,  he  was 
plainly  most  unfit  for  the  use  of  a  temple,  or  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  God. 

3.  Nor  can  it  now  be  a  wonder  that  the  divine  presence 
should  be  hereupon  withdrawn ;  that  the  blessed  God  ab- 
sents himself^  and  is  become  a  stranger  to  this  his  cnce 
beloved  mansion.  We  shall  here  take  notice  how  appa- 
rent it  is— 1.  That  he  hath  done  so,— 9l  That  he  was  most 
highly  justifiable  herein. 

And,  IHrslj  That  he  hath  withdrawn  hlmseU^  and  left 
this  his  temple  desolate,  we  have  many  sad  and  plain 
proofs  before  us.    The  stately  ruins  are  visible  to  every 
eye,  that  bear  in  their  front  (yet  extant)  this  doleful  inscrip-  v" 
tion — ^n  Clot  once  tnxiL    Enough  appears  of  the  admi- 
rable frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of  man,  to  show  the 
divine  presence  did  sometimes  reside  in  it;  more  than 
enough  of  vicious  deformity,  to  proclaim  he  is  now  retired 
and  gone.    The  lamps  are  extinct,  the  altar  overturned  i 
the  tight  and  love  are  now  vanisoed,  which  did  the  one! 
shine  with  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other  bum  with  sol 
pious  fervour;  the  golden  candlestick  is  displaced,  and) 
thrown  away  as  a  useless  thing,  to  make  room  for  the/ 
throne  of  the  prince  of  darkness ;  the  sacred  incense,  which] 
sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its  rich  perftunes,  is  exchangecy 
for  a  poisonous,  hellish  vapour,  and  here  is,  "  instead  of  a 
sweet  savour,  a  stench."    The  comely  order  of  this  house 
is  turned  all  into  confusion ;  "  the  beauties  of  hoUness" 
into  noisome  impurities ;  the  "  house  of  prayer  to  a.  den 
of  thieves,"  and  that  the  worst  and  most  horrid  kind ;  for 
every  lust  is  a  thief^  and  every  theft  sacrilege-:  continual 
rapine  and  robbery  is  committed  upon  holy  things.    The 
noDle  powers  which  were  designed  and  dedicated  to  divine 
contemplation  and  delight,  are  alienated  to  the  service  of 
the  most  despicable  idols,  and  employed  unto  vilest  intu- 
itions and  enibraces ;  to  behold  ana  admire  lying  vanities, 
to  indulge  and  cherish  lust  and  wickedness,    what  -have 
not  the  enemies  done  wickedly  in  the  sanctuary  1    How 
have  they  broken  down  the  carved  work  thereof,  and  that  y 
too  with  axes  and  hammers,  the  noise  whereof  was  not  te 
be  heard  in  building,  much  less  in  the  demolishing  this 
sacred  frame  1    Look  upon4he  fragments  of  that  eurious 
sculpture  which  once  adorned  the  palace  of  that  great 
king;  the  relics  of  common  notions;  the  lively  prints  of 
some  undefaced  truth;  the  fair  ideas  of  things;  the  yet 
lenble  precepts  that  relate  to  practice.    Behold!  with 
what  accuracy  the  broken  pieces  show  these  to  have  been  ^ 
engraven  by  me  finder  of  God,  and  how  they  now  lie  torn 
and  scattered,  one  in  this  dailc  comer,  another  in  that, 
buried  in  heaps  of  drrt  and  rubbishi    There  Is  not  now  a 
system,  an  entire  table  of  coherent  truths  to  be  found,  or 
a  frame  of  holiness,  but  some  shivered  parcels.    And  if 
any,  with  great  toil  and  labour,  apply  themselves  to  draw 
out  here  one  piece,  and  there  another,  and  set  them  toge- 
ther, they  serve  rather  to  show  how  exquisite  the  divine 
workmanship  was  in  the  original  composition,  than  for  ' 
present  use  to  the  excellent  purposes  for  which  the  whole 
was  first  designed.    Some  pieces  a^ree,  and  own  one  an- 
other; but  how  soon  are  our  inquiries  and  endeavours 
non-piussed  and  superseded  1    How  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  since  that  fearful  fall  and  min  of  this  fabric, 
to  compose  again  the  traths  of  so  many  several  kinds  into 
their  distinct  orders,  and  make  up  frames  of  science,  or 
useful  knowledge ;  and  after  so  many  ages,  nothing  is 
finished  in  any  one  kind!    Sometimes  traths  are  mis- 
pflaced,  and  what  belongs  to  one  kind  is  transferred  to 
another,  where  it  will  not  fitly  match :  sometimes  false- 
hood inserted,  which  shatters  or  disturbs  the  whole  frame. 
And  what  is  with  much  fruitless  pains  done  by  one  hand, 
is  dashed  in  pieces  by  another ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  a 
following  age  to  sweep  away  the  fine-spun  cobwebs  of  a 
former.    And  those  traths  which  are  of  greatest  use, 
though  not  most  out  of  sight,  are  least  re^urded :  their 
tendency  and  design  are  overlooked;  or  they  are  so  loos- 
ened and  torn  oflf,  that  they  cannot  be  wrought  in,  f^>  as 
to  take  hold  of  the  soul,  but  hover  as  faint  ineffecta«^  no* 
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tions.  that  signify  nothix^.  Its  very  fundamental  powers 
are^aken  and  (usjointed,  and  their  order  towards  one  an- 
other confounded  and  broken :  so  thai  what  is  judged  con- 
siderable is  not  considered,  what  is  recommended  as  elieible 
and  lovely  is  not  loved  and  chosen.  Yea,  the  truth  wnich 
is  after  godliness  is  not  so  much  disbelieved,  as  hated, 
held  in  unrighteousness ;  and  shines  as  too  feeble  a  light 
in  thsLt  malignant  darlmess  which  comprehends  it  not. 

lYou  come  amidst  all  this  confusion,  as  into  the  ruined 
palace  of  some  great  prince,  in  which  you  see  here  the 
fragments  of  a  noble  pillar,  there  the  shattered  pieces  of 
bome  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and  useless 

!  among  heaps  of  dirt.  He  that  mvites  you  to  take  a  view 
of  the  soul  of  man,  gives  you  but  such  another  prospect, 
and  doth  but  say  to  you, — **  Behold  the  desolation ;"  all 
things  rude  and  waste.  So  that  should  there  be  any  pre- 
tence to  the  Divine  presence,  it  might  be  said,  If  Qod  be 
here,  why  is  it  thus  t  The  faded  pTory,  the  darkness,  the 
disorder,  the  impurity,  the  decayed  state  in  all  respects  of 
this  temple,  too  plainly  show  the  great  inhabitant  is  gone. 
X.  2.  And  what  was  so  manifest  a  sign  of  God's  ab- 
sence, was  also  a  most  righteotis  cause :  for  who  have 
committed  these  great  wastes,  and  made  this  temple  im- 
inhabitable,  but  men  thenoselves  1  And  what  could  be 
more  injurious  to  the  holy  God,  than  to  invade  and  pro- 
fane his  temple  1  Or  for  what  could  we  suppose  him  to 
show  more  jealousy  and  concern  1  Whoever  were  a  GJod, 
one  would  expect  ne  should  plead  for  himself,  when  men 
have  cast  down  his  altar.  No  words  can  express  the 
greatness  of  the  indignity  1  For  do  but  take  the  following 
Slate  of  the  case,  thus :  Man  was  his  own  creature,  raised 
out  of  nothing  by  his  mighty  and  most  arbitrary  hand ;  it 
was  in  his  power  and  choice,  whether  ever  he  should  have 
being,  any,  or  none,  another,  or  this,  of  so  noble  an  order 
and  Kind.  The  designation  was  most  apt,  of  so  excellent 
a  creature  to  this  office  and  use,  to  be  immediately  sacred 
to  himself,  and  his  own  converse ;  his  temple  and  habi- 
tatioDj  the  mansion  and  residence  of  his  presence  and  in- 
dwelling glory  !  There  was  nothing  whereto  he  was  herein 
designed,  whereof  his  nature  was  not  capable.  His  soul 
was,  after  the  required  manner,  receptive  of  a  deity ;  its 
powers  were  coinpetent  to  their  appointed  work  and  em- 
ployment ;■  it  could  entertain  Qod  by  knowledge  and  con- 
templation of  his  glorious  excellences,  by  reverence  and 
love,  by  adoration  and  praise.  This  was  the  highest  kind 
of  dignity  whereio  created  nature  could  be  raised,  the  most 
honourable  state.  How  high  and  quick  an  advance  !  This 
moment,  nothing,  the  next,  a  being  capable  and  full  of 
Godl 

It  was  a  most  delectable  and  pleasant  state,  to  be  sepa- 
rated to  the  entertainment  of  the  Divine  nresence ;  that  as 
doon  as  man  could  first  open  his  eyes,  ana  behold  the  light 
and  glory  of  this  new-made  world,  the  great  Lord  and 
Author  of  it  should  present  himself,  and  say,  "Thou 
shalt  be  mine."  How  grateful  a  welcome  into  being! 
**  Thee,  above  all  my  works,  which  thou  beholdest,  I  choose 
out  for  myself.  Thine  employment  shall  be  no  laborious, 
painful  drudgery ;  unless  it  can  be  painful  to  receive  the 
large  communications  of  immense  goodness,  light,  life,  and 
love,  that  shall,  of  their  own  accord,  be  perpetually  flowing 
in  upon  thee !  Whatsoever  thou  espiest  besides,  that  is 
even  most  excellent  and  pleasant  to  thy  sense,  is  yet  infe- 
rior to  thee,  and  insufficient  for  thy  satisfaction  and  highest 
delight,  and  but  the  faint  shadow  of  that  substantitu  ful- 
ness, which  I  myself  will  be  unto  thee." 

Tnere  was,  in  all  this,  the  freest  and  most  condescending 
vouchsafement ;  no  necessity  could  urge  the  self-sufficient 
Qood  to  affect  union  and  familiarity  with  its  own  creature. 
Man's  alienation  of  himself  from  God,  was  as  entirely 
voluntary,  nothing  could  force  him  to  it ;  he  could  have 
no  inducement,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  resist ;  heaven 
and  earth  could  not  afford  the  matter  of  a  regardable 
temptation,  to  withdraw  him  from  what  did  so  infinitely 
excel.  But  how  mean  things  have  become  the  tempting 
and  prevailing  objects  I  the  momentary  relishes  of  a  merely 
sensual  delight,  that  might  have  been  had  innocent  and 


oure,  without  breaking  the  enclosure.    Raroioas  ffOk, 
lust  after  forbidden  pleasure,  is  ixnlMtieat  of  restnia: 
reason,  that  should  have  restrained  it,  resigns  its  oiee, 
falls  into  a  treacherous  combination  with  osnriMng  aaat, 
chooses  rather  to  obey  than  rale,  to  rebel  tlian  okt  ;  fo 
not  to  rule,  being  thereto  enjoined  hy  the  supreme  fitter, 
was  to  rebel.    The  empire  of  rebellioos  appetite  v« 
reckoned  more  tolerable  than  God's :  Urns  are  his  authorirf 
affrohted  and  his  goodness  despised  both  at  once.   He  s 
rejected  both  as  ruler  and  benefactor,  -with  equal  disrespect 
to  his  majesty  and  grace,  to  his  governing  and  his  haxb- 
delighting  presence.    And  how  ignominious,  hereiipaB,is 
the  rejection,  when  so  vile  thin^  are  chosen  and  prefened! 
The  tyranny  of  lust,  before  his  holy,  reasonable,  ordoij 
government ;  the  pleasures  of  sin,  ratner  than  those  of  tie 
divine  presence :  tnis  being  the  practical,  decisive  jndemat 
given  in  the  case,  that  these  are  better.     'Tis  beRer  w  the 
meanest  drudge  and  slave  than  his  servant^  and  feed  upm 
husks  or  ashes  than  his  pure  and  most  satisfying  camm- 
nications.    And  what  he  chose  to  be,  he  is ;  i.  e.  viih  tk 
indignity  done  to  €k>d,  he  haUi  joined  the  vilest  deba» 
ment  of  himself.    For  hence,  also,  how  loathsome  a  cnA' 
ture  is  he  now  become  1    How  perverted  in  all  his  powas! 
How  ftiU  of  darkness^  confusion,   impurity,  maligninr, 
and  venom !    How  universally  and  horridnr  defoiroed! 
And  hereof  an  estimate  may  be  made,  from  his  unapmess 
to  self-reflection :  which  how  notorious  is  it !    Wbai  dotk 
he  not  rather  choose  to  do  with  his  thoughts,  than  mn 
them  inward  1    And  how  unfit  is  he  for  divine  coBTCise, 
that  cannot  endure  his  own ;  or  to  associate  with  Ckid, 
that  is  become  too  foul  a  creature  to  have  any  satis^iqf 
converse  with  himself  1    Now  what  coold  be  expected  to 
ensue  upon  all  this,  but  that  he  should  be  forsaken  d 
God ;  that  the  blessed  presence  be  withdrawn,  that  liad 
been  so  despiteAiUy  slighted,  to  return  no  morel  No 
more,  till  at  least  a  recompense  should  be  made  him  for 
the  wrong  done,  and  a  capaci^  be  recovered  for  his  fbtiire 
converse :  viz.  till  both  nis  honour  should  be  repaired, 
and  his  temple ;  till  he  might  again  honourably  retnni, 
and  be  fitlv  received.    But  who  could  have  thought  is 
what  way  these  things  should  ever  be  brought  to  pass  1 
i.  e.  neither  could  his  departure  but  be  expected,  nor  his 
return  but  be  above  all  expectation.    To  depart  was  irhit 
became  him ;  a  thing,  as  the  case  was,  most  God-Uke,  or 
worthy  of  God,  and  what  he  owed  to  himself.    It  w 
meet  so  great  a  Majesty,  having  been  sO  condescendingly 
gracious,  should  not  be  also  cheap,  to  appear  unappreheo* 
sive  of  Deing  neglected  and  set  at  nought.    It  Decaae 
him,  as  the  self-sui&cient  Being,  to  let  it  be  seen  he  de- 
signed not  man  his  temple  for  want  of  a  house;  that  hsr- 
ing  of  old  inhabited  his  own  etemitv.  and  having  now  the 
heavens  for  Us  throne,  the  earth  nis  footstool,  ne  coaM 
dwell  alone,  or  where  he  pleased  else,  in  all  his  ^r^ 
creation ;  and  did  not  need,  where  he  was  not  desired. 
That  of  the  Cynic  was  thought  a  brave  sayine,  when  his 
malcontented  servant  turned  fugitive,  and  left  him—'*!' 
were  an  unworthy  thinfft  Manes  should  think  he  can  live  ^ 
without  Diogenes,   and  that  Dioeenes  cannot  without 
Manes."    How  much  better  would  it  suit  with  the  real 
self-fulness  of  a  Deity,  where  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
look  like  an  empty,  hollow  boast !    It  was  becomi^  of  his 
pure  and  glorious  holiness,  not  to  dwell  amidst  imporitiei, 
or  let  it  be  thoueht  he  was  a  God  that  took  pleasure  in 
wickedness ;  and  most  suitable  to  his  equal  justice  to  let 
them  who  said  to  him,  "  Depart  from  us,"  feel  they  spake 
that  word  against  their  own  life  and  soul ;  and  that  whit 
was  their  rash  and  wilful  choice,  is  their  heaviest  doom 
and  punishment.    It  was  only  strange,  that  when  he  left 
his  temple  he  did  not  consume  it ;  and  that  not  leaving '^ 
without  being  basely  expulsed,  he  hath  thought  of  return- 
ing without  being  invited  back  again.  Yea,  and  that  what- 
soever was  necessary  thereto,  is  designed  by  his  own  90 
strange  contrivance,  and  done  at  his  own  so  dear  eja)en8e: 
his  only-begotten  Son  most  fVeely  consenting  with  hiDi 
and  in  sundry  capacities  sustaining  the  weight  and  boitbep 
of  this  great  undertaking. 
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...^^—..^oftiMilflBBpleaDdertekMihrllw  SmnuiMl;  Fnit,  mm  dvUj 
urafigand :  «A«rwanl.  nooie  dfMilr  inam&ftod.  Tbia  comtiUitioii  of  Ekmna- 
nuel  auflkaeat  Wiulim^it  ibr  t&  imrpow.  That  he  wu  himwtf  to  be  the 
platlBwui.  the  ffawidelwn,  and  the  CMuder  of  it.  The  oriaoal  Temple.  And 
wtte»  in  oidar  hereto,  aboaMcrifioev  to^Mcure  (bat  GcMd  midit  booouraUy. 
•ind  withoat  wroof  to  hie  foveraing  justice,  ratum,  and  have  bn  abode  with 
men.  Ami  that  they  miffit  beeooie  prepued  to  lecdve  bis  lelm 
aenoe.  For  which  puipoie  he  hath  in  mm  the  power  of  siYini  the  Hofy  Spint, 
OD  tbe  acoouDt  of  cUb  aaciifioe.    That  when  God  is,  fordie  lake  of  it,  wdbnc ; 

mv  miihl  iiijhMiiui  eiaiiei iwiilhiM     TtaatanwaUnciieBetobeoverooineby 

Um  power  and  apirit  of  Emmanuel :  as  hereafter  to  be  more  full];  shown. 
But  workinf  (suitably  to  an  intelliffent  subieet)  in  a  ratMMial  way.  To  wfaidi 
a  gronjt  afirimanftriatomas^  in  the  eonetitataoa  of  BmmaDiiel.  As  demoo- 
•infttias  divine  love,  and  '»">'«"^  In  its  loveliaeas.  Posaftility  or  being 
af  ■ 


Akd  indeed,  what  was  to  be  desi||iied  and  done,  did 
every  way  call  for  so  grcBX  an  undertaker. — The  indi^ity 
offered  to  tlie  majesty  of  the  moat  high  God,  in  his  so  igno- 
minious expulsion  from  his  own  temple^  was  to  be  recom- 
pensed;—-and  the  min  most  be  repaired  which  had  be- 
udlen  his  temple  itseUl 

L  In  reference  to  both  these  performances,  it  was  deter- 
mined Emmanaei,  t.  e.  his  own  Son,  his  substantial  Image, 
the  Brighmess  of  his  glory,  the  eternal  Word,  should  be- 
come incarnate ;  and  oeing  so,  should  undertake  several 
parts,  and  in  distinct  capacities,  and  be  at  once  a  single 
Temple  himself,  and  that  this  temple  should  be  also  a 
sacriJice,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  manifold  temple  con- 
formed to  that  original  one,  of  each  whereof,  in  the  yirtue 
of  that  sacrifice,  he  was  himself  to  be  the  glorious  Pattern, 
the  firm  Foundation,  the  magnificent  Founder,  and  the 
most  curious  Architect  and  Former,  by  his  own  various 
and  most  peculiar  influence. 

This  hath  been  the  result  of  the  divine  counsel,  and  the 
Lord's  own  doing,  most  justly  marvellous  in  our  eyes, 
viz.  (which  we  are  next  to  consider.) 

II.  That  the  blessed  God  hath  laid  the  platform  and 
the  foundations  of  his  temple,  as  it  was  to  be  restored  and 
set  up  again  among  men,  m  and  by  that  great  Emmanuel, 
his  own  Son  made  flesh.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  (as 
hath  been  shown)  the  world  had  a  long  time  lain  deluded 
with  wickedness,  sunk  in  sensuality,  and  a  deep  oblivion 
of  God ;  his  memorial  was  even  lost  among  men,  and  no- 
thing less  thought  of  than  a  temple  in  the  true  design  and 
meaning  of  it ;  the  notices  of  God,  and  an  v  inclination  to 
religion  that  remained,  (too  deeply  infixed  into  the  mind 
and  nature  of  men  to  be  quite  extinct,)  were  yet  so  faint 
and  weak,  carnal  and  terrene  propensions  so  strong,  that 
the  vital  religion  which  was  the  proper  business  of  a  living 
temple,  could  have  no  place.  It  was  not  only  so  in  the 
pagan  worlds,  from  which  God  had  further  withdrawn 
nimself,  but  even  with  that  select  people  to  whom  he 
voachsafed  more  peculiar  manifestations  and  symbols  of 
his  mind  and  presence. 

Thev  had  a  AguraUve  temple  by  his  own  appointment, 
erected  in  much  glory  among  them,  that  mignt  have  in- 
structed them,  and  by  degrees  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  they 
would  have  understood  its  true  meaning  and  signification, 
that  God  was  yet  willing  to  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  and 
that  it  should  be  a  "  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,"  who 
ought,  upon  those  glorious  appearances  of  Gkid  among 
that  people,  to  have  gradnallv  proselyted  themselves  unto 
them.     It  prefigured  what  he  intended,  viz.  in  his'ap 
pointed  season,  by  his  own  Son  to  descend  and  inhabit, 
make  and  constitute  him  a  much  more  glorious  temple 
than  could  be  built  of  wood  or  stone,  or  by  the  hands  of 
men :  that  in  after-time  "  Shiloh  should  come,  unto  whom 
the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be,"  and  by  whom  he 
woald  reconcile  and  re-collect  the  apostate  worid  back 
again  to  himself    Biu  all  this  was  an  unintelligible  mys- 
terv  on  all  hands ;  entered  not  into  the  minils  of  men  of 
either  sort,  but  much  less  into  their  hearts ;  and  the  Jews 
did  mach  more  affect  topaganize,  and  go  further  off  from 
God,  than  the  pagans  (which  in  this  they  ought)  to  judaize, 
and  draw  nearer  to  him.    The  natural  sentiments  of  reli- 
^on,  which  were  common  to  all  men,  did  run  out  only 
into  mere  external  observances  and  empty  (though  some- 
what different)  formalities,  that  might  well  enough  agree 
with  a  sensual  life,  transacted  in  habitual  estrangement 
flfom  Qodf  and  as  witlioul  him  in  the  world ;  so  as  not 


only  not  to  answer  the  true  intent  and  use  of  a  temple,  but 
to  frustrate  and  elude  it. 

III.  When  this  was  the  state  of  things  with  this  world, 
and  the  fulness  of  time  was  now  come,  wherein  God  in- 
tended, with  more  vigour  and  efficacy,  to  renew  and  rein- 
force his  mighty  and  merciful  work  of  setting  up  his  temple, 
and  to  make  it  rise  in  splendour  and  glory  in  the  world, 
he  at  length  sends  down  his  Son :  he  puts  on  man ;  be- 
comes Emmanuel ;  an  incarnate  Qod  amon?  men ;  and  a 
Man  inhabited  fay  all  the  fulness  of  God.  This  Man  was, 
therefore,  a  most  perfect  Temple  j  the  original  one :  i.  e. 
not  only  a  single  one  himself,  out  an  exemplary  Temple, 
to  which  all  other  were  to  be  conformed  ;  the  advantage 
whereof  to  the  forming  of  more  we  shall  see  hereafter : 
whereby  he  was  also  a  virtual  one^  from  which  life  and 
influence  was  to  be  transfused  to  raise  and  form  all  others. 
But  in  order  to  its  being  so,  this  very  temple  must  become 
a  sacrifice ;  and  l^  dying,  multiply :  a  seminal  temple,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  and  as  he  him.self  represents  the 
matter.  Jolm  xii.  34.  And  which  is  in  the  full  sense  of  it 
said,  1  Pet.  ii.  where,  when  we  were  first  told,  {v.  4,  5.)  we 
must  come  to  him  as  unto  a  living  stone,  and  as  lively 
stones  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house ;  we  are  further  tola, 
(v.  24.)  that  he  himself  bare  our  sins  is  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  (where  he  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice,)  that  we 
might  die  tp  sin,  and  live  to  righieousness.  For  now,  a 
temple  being,  in  its  proper  use  and  design,  intended  for 
divine  honour,  coulu  not  have  its  foundation  in  the  ruin 
thereof,  or  be  built  upon  his  unremedied  dishonour :  the 
Son  of  God,  by  tendering  himself  for  a  valuable  recom- 
pense, must  be  the  Coruer-stone  of  this  new  building. 
The  wroD?  that  man  had  done  to  the  divine  majesty  should 
be  expiated  by  none  but  man,  and  could  b6  by  none  but 
GKxL  Behold  then  the  wonderful  conjunction  of  both  in 
the  one  Emmanuel !  who  was,  by  his  very  constitution,  an 
actual  TtmpUi  "God  with  us;"  the  habitation  of  the 
Deity  returned,  and  resettling  itself  with  men ;  and  fitted 
to  be  (what  it  must  be  also)  a  most  acceptable  sacrifice. 
For  here  were  met  together  man  that  could  die,  and  God 
that  could  overcome  death ;  man,  that  might  suffer,  and 
God,  that  could  give  sufficient  value  to  those  sufferix^ea ; 
sufficient  to  atone  the  offended  Majesty,  and  procure  that 
life  might  be  diffused,  and  spread  itself  to  all  that  should 
unite  with  him ;  whereby  they  might  become  living  stones, 
joined  to  that  living  Corner-stone;  a  spiritual  temple, 
again  capable  of  that  divine  presence  which  they  had  for- 
feited, and  whereof  they  were  forsaken. 

That  all  this  may  be  the  better  understood,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  more  distinctly,  1.  The  t^^ficiencif  and 
aptness  of  the  constitution  and  appointment  ofelmmanuel, 
(considering  what  he  was,  and  what  was  undertaken  to  be 
suffered  and  performed  by  him,)  as  the  most  proper  and 
adequate  means  for  the  restoring  of  God's  teniple  with 
men.    3.  The  necemhf  of  this  course  for  this  end! 

1.  And  for  the  former,  the  aptness  and  st^fcienc^  of  this 
course,  or  what  the  setting  up  of  Enunanuel  might  do  for 
this  purpose,  may  be  seen  in  the  suitableness  hereof  to  the 
foregoing  state  of  the  case,  and  bjr  comparing  therewith 
what  he  is,  and  hath  done  and  suffered  in  order  hereto 
We  have  seen  that  the  former  desolate  state  of  this  temple 
was  occasioned  and  inferred  by  man's  apostacy,  (whereby 
he  became  incapable  of  serving  any  longer  the  purposes  of 
a  temple,  and  God's  departure  thereupon.  There  was 
therefore  the  concurrence  of  somewhat  on  man's  part,  and 
somewhat  on  God's,  unto  this  desolation ;  on  man's,  what 
was  unjust,  leading,  and  casual ;  on  God's  what  was  most 
just,  consequent,  and  caused  thereby;  man's  unrighteous 
and  ill-deserving  aversion  fVom  God,  and  God's  most  righte- 
ous and  deserved  aversion  hereupon  from  him  :  the  one 
caused  by  the  other,  but  both  cau8in|^  in  different  kinds 
the  vacancy  and  deserted  state  of  this  temple  which  en- 
sued ;  the  former  as  a  sinning  cause,  the  latter  as  a  pun- 
ishing. Now  what  we  have  considerable  in  the  Enmia- 
nuel  towards  the  restoration  of  this  temple,  and  that  it 
'might  become  again  habitable  and  replenished  by  the 
Divine  presence  as  before,  is  answerable  to  this  state  of  the 
case ;  and  directly  tending  to  compose  things  between  the 
distancednuties,  both  On  the  one  part  and  the  other.  And 
I  because  God  was  to  have  the  first  and  leading  part  in 
I  reconciliations,  as  man  hath  in  diaagreemeiils,  we  hava 
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frame,  and  to  the  work  thereof,  hat  as  acafiblds  to  the  build- 
lag  which  they  enclose.    The  people  shall  be  wiUinMi  bat 
not  otherwise  than  being  made  so  l>y  kis  power  ;  and  that 
not  always  put  forth,  bat  in  the  day  of  his  power;  on  a 
noted  memorable  day;  a  day  intended  for  the  demonstra- 
tion and  magnifying  of  his  power ;  i.  e.  the  season  when 
Kmmanael(the  J!i0rd,  to  whom  the  speech  was  addressed) 
would  apply  and  set  himself,  even  with  his  might,  to  the 
great  work  of  restoring  and  raising  ap  the  temple  of  God  : 
a  work  not  to  be  done  by  might  and  power,  (according  to 
the  common,  yulgar  notion  thereof^  hy  which  nothing  is 
reckoned  might  and  power  bat  a  visible  arm  of  flesh,  hosts 
and  armies,  horses  and  chariots,)  bat  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  Zech.  iy.    Then,  thoogn  the  spirits  of 
men  swell  as  mountains,  in  proud  enmity  and  opposition, 
(which  must  be  levelled  where  this  builoing  is  designed,) 
those  mountains  shall  appear  bubbles :  what  are  i&y  be^ 
fore  this  great  undertaker  1    They  shall  become  a  plain, 
when  the  Head-stone  is  brought  forth  with  shoutings, 
wito  which  the  cry  shall  be,  Grace,  grace.    bThis  is  the 
Stone  laid  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  sure  and  tried,  elect 
and  « precious;  disallowed  by  men,  but  chosen  of  God; 
the  ii  chief  Stone  of  the  comer;  a  livinfj^,  spirituous  Stone, 
from  which  is  a  mighty  eiHuence  of  lile  and  spirit,  all  to 
attract  and  animate  other  stones,  and  draw  them  into  union 
with  itself,  so  as  to  compact  and  raise  up  this  admirable 
fabric,  a  ^iritual  house  for  '^  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ:"  a  Stone  that  shall  roread  life 
through  the  whole  frame ;  called  therefore  a  "Branch,  as 
well  as  a  Stone,  whereto  is  attributed  the  work  and  the 
glory  of  building  God's  temple.    "  Behold  the  Man  whose 
name  is  the  Branch ;    and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his 
place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  even 
he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  be  shall  bear' 
the  glor^,"  dec.  chap.  vi.    A  plain  indication,  that  the 
prophecies  of  that  book  did  not  ultimately  terminate  in 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  but,   more 
mystically,  intended  the  great  comprehensive  temple  of 
the  living  God,  which,  the  Messian  should  extend  and 
difiuse,  by  a  mighty  communication  of  his  Spirit,  through 
the  world;  when  (as  is  afterwards  said,  v.  15.)  "  they  that 
are  afar  off  shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord ;   "  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  an- 
other, saying,  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts;   I  will  go  also.    Mimy 
people  and  strong  nations,"  &c.  chap.  viii.  20.  21,  22. 
Ten  men  out  of  afi  languages  to  one  Jew,  that  snail  say. 
We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  Grod  is  with 
vou.    Mic.  iv.  2.    This,  'tis  said,  shall  be  at  Jerusalem, 
out  it  must  be  principally  meant  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
that  Cometh  down  from  heav^.  that  is  from  above,  that  is 
t>ee  with  her  children,  and  is  tne  mother  of  us  all    And 
how  plentiful  an  effusion  of  Spirit !  how  mighty  and  gene- 
xal  an  attracticm,  by  it,  is  signified  in  all  this,  by  which  so 
4eeply  rooted  an  aversioo  ,to  God  and  serious  living  re- 
ligion, as  is  known  to  be  common  to  men,  is  overcome,  and 
tarned  into  willingness  and  inclination  towards  him !  And 
whereby  that  great  primary  temple,  CHRIST,  replenished 
with  the  divine  ftilness,  multiplies  itself  into  so  many,  or 
enlarges  itself  into  that  one,  his  church ;  called  also  his 
body,  (as  both  his  very  body  and  that  church  are  called  his 
temple,)  the  Ailness  of  bun  that  filleth  all  in  all.    Nor 
neeos  it  scruple  us,  or  give  us  any  trouble,  that  we  find 
this  name  of  a  temple  placed  upon  a  good  man  singly  and 
alone,  sometimes  upon  the  whole  community  of  such 
together.     Each  one  bears  a  double    habitude-— direct 
towards  Ghkl.  by  which  he  is  capable  of  being  his  private 
mansion ;  collateral  towards  our  fellow  Christians,  where- 
by he  is  a  part  of  his  more  enlarged  dwelling.  Whensoever 
then  any  accession  is  made  to  this  spiritual  temple,  begun 
in  Christ  himself  it  is  done  by  a  further  difiusion  of  that 
Spirit,  whereof  that  original  TemfU  is  the  first  receptacle. 
VIII.  But  moreover,  because  it  was  a  roiumoj  siuhjeU 
that  was  to  be  wrought  upon,  it  is  also  to  be  expected 
that  the  work  itself  be  done  in  a  rtUional  Ufof,    These 
that  must  be  made  liviug,  and  that  were  before  mtelligent 
stones,  were  not  to  be  hewed,  squared,  polished,  and  moved 
to  and  fro  by  a  violent  hand;  but  beiog  to  be  rendered 
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willing,  moat  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  saitable  to  the  e&ti 
to  be  a'rought.  They  are  themselves  to  come  as  lireir 
stones,  to  the  living  Corner-stone,  by  a  vital  act  of  ti^ 
own  will;  which,  we  know,  is  not  to  be  moved  bf  toite, 
but  rational  allurement.  Wherefore  this  being  the  Uusf 
to  be  brought  about,  it  is  not  enough  to  inquire  or  utdei- 
stand  by  what  power,  but  one  wrould  also  covet  to  k&or 
by  what  motive  or  InducemeDt,  is  this  willingness  aad  rial 
co-operation  brought  to  pass  :  and  we  shall  find  this  tnp- 
nal  TTempUf  the  Emmanuel,  bad  not  only  in  it  a  sprifigd 
sufficient  power,  but  also, 

2tf/!y,  Carried  with  it  enougrh  of  argument  and  raticssl 
inducement,  whereby  to  persuade  and  overcome  oar  Till! 
into  a  cheerful  compliance  and  consent.    And  that, 

IX.  1.  As  it  was  itself  the    most  significant  deoKA- 
stration  of  divine  2<we,than  which  nothing  is  more  apcu)^ 
move  and  work  upon  the  spirit  of  man.    The  booo^  of 
love  are  the  cords  of  a  man,  (Hos.  xi.  4.)  of  an  aitractiTt 
power,  most  peculiarly  suitable   to  human  nature:  We 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  ns,   1  John  iv.    This  s 
rational  magnetism.    When  in  the  whole  sphere  of  beiogs 
we  have  so  numerous  instances  of  things  that  propane 
themselves,  and  beget  their  like,  can  we  suppose  ibedinix 
love  to  be  only  barren  and  destitute  of  this  power  1  Afid 
we  find,  among  those  that  are  bom  of  God,  there  is  oo- 
thing  more  eminently  conspicuous^  in  this  production,  thai 
love.    This  new  creature  were  otnerwise  a  deadcreatare. 
This  is  its  very  heart,  life,  and  soul ;  that  which  acts  asd 
moves  it  towards  Gkxl,  and  is  the  spring  of  ail  hdjcft- 
rations.    Since  then  love  is  found  in  it,  and  is  so  esmeal 
a  part  of  its  composition,  what  should  be  the  paieot  oi 
this  love,  but  lovel    Nor  is  this  a  blind  or  unintellignt 
production,  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  it.  either  m  ibe 
part  of  that  which  begets,  or  of  that  which  is  begotten: 
not  cmly  he  who  is  propagating  his  own  love,  designs  it, 
and  knows  what  he  is  about,  hut  he  that  is  hereby  made 
to  love,  knows  whereto  he  is  to  be  formed,  and  receives, 
througn  an  enlightened  mind,  the  very  principle,  j»v^ 
and  spirit  of  love.    Is  his  love  the  cause  of  ouis ;  or  ^ 
we  love  him,  because  he  loved  us  first  1    And  what  sort  of 
cause  is  it  1  or  how  doth  it  work  its  effect,  otherwise  wu 
as  his  love,  testified  and  expressing  itself,  lets  us  see  how 
reasonable  and  congruous  it  is,  that  we  sbciuld  love  m» 
again  1    As  is  more  than  intimated,  by  the  same  sacred 
writer,  in  that  epistle:    "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  loTca 
Gk)d,"  Ac.  chap.  iii.  16.    Somewhat   or  other  mast  fi^ 
render  his  love  perceivable  to  us,  that  thereby  wc  ^/ J* 
induced  to  love  him  for  his  own,  and  our  brother  for  hfi 
sake.    And  wiin,  "We  have  kDown  and  believed  U« 
love  that  God  hath  to  us.    God  is  love,"  &c.    Alter  vhicj 
it  shortly  follows,   "  We  love  him,  because  be  tm  wm 
us ;"  q.  d.  The  way  of  God's  bringing  us  to  that  love- 
union  with  himself,  that  we  by  love  dwell  in  him,  and  be  ^ 
in  us,  is,  by  his  representing  himself  a  Being  of  lore- 
Till  he  beget  in  us  that  apprehension  of  himself,  and^ 
be  brought  to  know  and  believe  the  love  that  he  W*  "*" 
wards  us,  this  is  not  done.    But  where  have  we  tm 
representation  of  God's  love  toward  us,  save  in  Enunsnucn 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  ^EV^^^ 
is  all  one,  of  making  men  love  God,  to  wit,  that  Qod  ffs» 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  &c-  ^  ^^'^ 
18,  19.    This  was  the  verjr  make  and  frame,  the  ct^ 
tulion  and  design,  of  the  original  Tlnnpfe,  to  be  the     J*: 
bemacle  of  witness ;"  a  visihle  testim<my  of  the  ^^^^  ? 
Giod,  and  of  his  kind  and  gracious  propensions  ^^^^jrf 
the  race  of  men,  however  they  were  oecome  an  .•PJ'**^ 
and  degenerous  race ;  to  let  them  see  how  inclined  ana 
willing  he  was  to  become  ac<iuainted  again  with  them,aw^ 
that  the  old  intimacy  and  friendship,  long  since  o*?^'^^' 
might  be  renewed.    And  this  gracious  inclinsuoB  w 
testified,  jwrUy  by  Christ's  taking  up  his  abode  <»^'t4 
or  by  the  erecting  of  this  original  Timple,  by  the  ▼^''1 
being  made  flesh.  (John  iv.)  wherein  (as  tne  Greelr  ex- 

Sresses  it  f )  he  did  tabemade  amon^  us.  That  ▼J«/^J'* 
id  dwell  here  in  earthly  tabernacles,  (only  now  desuww 
and  devoid  of  the  divine  presence,)  he  most  to^/Jj^ 
and  pitches  his  tent  amongst  our  tents:  sets  up  his  'v'^^ 
eleby  ours,  replenished  and  full  of  God;  so  that  here  tne 
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glory  WM  familiarly  yisible,  the  giory  of  the  oaly 

beg;ottcii  Son  of  the  Father,  shining  with  mild  and  gentle 
Fays,  such  as  should  allure,  not  affinght  us,  nor  their  terror 
moke  OS  afraid.    A  vail  is  most  condescendingly  put  on. 
lest  majesty  should  too  potently  strike  disaccustomed  and 
tniaf^ving  minds ;  and  what  is  more  terrible  of  this  glory, 
is  allayed  by  being  interwoven  with  "  grace  and  truth." 
Upon  this  accouit  might  it  now  truly  be  proclaimed, 
'*  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  1"    That  is 
performed  which  once  seemed  hardly  credible,  and  (when 
that  temple  was  raised  that  was  intended  but  for  a  type 
and  skaoow  of  this)  was  spoken  of  with  wondering  expos- 
tulation:  "In  very  deed  will  (Bod  dwell  with  men  on 
earth  !'*  Whereas  it  might  have  been  reasonably  thought 
this  world  should  have  been  for  ever  forsaken  of  God,  and 
no  appearance  of  him  ever  have  been  seen  here,  unless 
writh  a  design  of  taking  veneeance  ;  how  unexpected  and 
surprising  a  thing  was  this,  that  in  a  state  of  so  comfortless 
darloiess  and  delation,  the  "day-spring  ttom  on  high 
should  visit  it,"   and  that  God  should  come  down  and 
settle  himself  in  so  mean  a  dwelling,  on  purpose  to  seek 
the  acquaintance  of  his  ofiendingj  disaffected  creature ! 
But  chiefly  and  more  eminently  this  his  gracious  incUnar 
tion  was  testified, — 

By  the  manner  and  desi^  of  his  leaving  this  his  earthly 
abode,  and  yielding  that  his  temple  to  destruction  :  "  De- 
stroy this  temple,  and  I  will  raise  it  up."    This  bein?  an 
animated  living  temple,  could  not  be  destroyed  without 
sense  of  pain,  unto  which  it  could  not  willingly  become 
subject,  but  upon  design ;  and  that  could  be  no  oiher  than 
a  design  of  love.  When  he  could  hare  commanded  twelve 
legions  of  angels  to  have  been  the  guardians  of  this  temple, 
to  expose  it  to  the  violence  of  profane  and  barbarous 
hands!  Uiis  could  proceed  fVom  nothing  but  love;  and 
gp*eater  love  could  none  show,  especially  if  we  consider 
what  was  the  designed  event.    This  temple  was  to  fall  but 
single,  that  it  might  be  raised  manifold :  it  was  intended 
(as  it  came  to  pass)  to  be  multiplied  by  being  destroyed ; 
as  himself  elegantly  illustrates  the  matter :  "  Verily,  verily. 
I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit ;"  (John  xii.)  which  he  afterwards  expresses 
without  a  metaphor.    "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,"  signifying,  as  it  follows,  the  death  he  should  die, 
"  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

We  will  not  here  insist  on  what  was  said  before,  that 

hereby  the  way  was  opened  for  the  emission  of  the  Spirit, 

which,  when  it  came  forth,  performed  such  wonders  in  this 

kind,  creating  and  forming  mto  temples  many  a  disaffected 

iomwUling  heart.   Whence  it  mav  be  seen,  that  he  forsook 

that  his  present  dwelling ;  not  that  he  might  dwell  here 

no  longer,  but  only  to  change  the  manner  of  his  dwelling, 

and  that  he  mi^ht  dwell  here  more  to  common  advantage : 

the  thing  he  mtended,  when  he  came  down.    He  came 

down,  tlutt  by  dying,  and  descending  low  into  the  lower 

parts  of  the  earth,  he  might  make  way  for  a  glorious  ascent ; 

and  ascended,  that  he  might  fill  all  things ;  ^Eph.  iv.)  that 

he  might  give  gifts  to  men,  even  the  rebellious  also,  that 

he  might  dwell  among  them,  Ps.  Ixviii.    Not,  I  say,  to 

insist  on  this,  which  shows  the  power  by  which  those  great 

effects  were  wrought,  we  may  also  here  consider  the  way 

wherein  they  were  wrought ;  %.  e.  by  way  of  representation 

and  demonstration  of  the  divine  love   to  men.     How 

brii^htly  did  this  shine,  in  the  glorious  ruin  and  fall  of  this 

temple !  Herein,  how  did  redeeming  love  triumph  !  how 

misjYitily  did  it  conquer,  and  slay  the  enmity  that  wrought 

in  the  minds  of  men  before !  Here  he  overcame  by  dyin^, 

and  slew  by  being  slain.    Now  were  his  arrows  sharp  m 

the  hearts  of  enemies,  by  which  they  became  subject,  Ps. 

xIt.    What  wounded  him,  did,  by  a  strong  reverberatioii, 

wound  them  back  again.    How  inwardly  were  thousands 

of  them  pierced  by  the  sight  of  him  whom  they  had 

pierc«i !  How  sharp  a  sting  was  in  those  words,  "  There- 

fore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  Qod 

hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord 

and  Christ !"  Acts  ii  For  it  immediately  follows,  "  When 

they  heard  thw,  they  were  pricked  to  the  heart."    They 

that  crucified  him,  are  crucified  with  him;  are  now  in 

aeoues,  and  willing  to  yield  to  any  thing  theyare  required: 

"Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  1"    He  may  have 


temples  now,  for  taking  tnem:  the  most  obdurate  hearti 
are  overcome :  and  what  could  be  so  potent  an  argument  t 
what  80  accommodate  to  the  nature  or  man :  so  irresistible 
by  itl  To  behold  this  live4empleof  the  bvingGod,  the 
sacred  habitation  of  a  Deity,  full  of  pure  and  holy  life  and 
vigour,  by  vital  union  with  the  eternal  Godhead,  vc^unta- 
rily  devoted  and  made  subject  to  the  most  painftil  and 
ignominious  suffering,  purposely  to  make  atonement  for 
the  offence  done  by  revolted  creatures  against  their  rightfiil 
Lordt  What  rocks  would  not  rent  at  this  spectacle  1 
Enough  to  put  the  creation  (as  it  did)  into  a  paroxysm, 
and  bring  upon  it  travailing  pangs !  And  how  strange  if 
the  hearts  or  men,  only  next  and  most  closely  concerned, 
should  alone  be  unmoved,  and  without  the  sense  of  such 
pangs  f  Well  might  it  be  said,  "  I,  if  I  be  lift  up,  wiU 
draw  all  men,"  without  any  such  diminishing  sense  as  to 
mean  by  that  all  a  very  few  only ;  not  intendmg  so  much 
hj  it  the  efiect  wrought,  (though  that  also  be  not  incon- 
siderable,) as  the  power,  or  natural  aptitude  of  the  cause, 
q.  d.  TYas  were  enough  to  vanquish  and  subdue  the  world, 
to  mollify  every  heart  of  man ;  and  to  leave  the  character 
upon  them  of  most  inhuman  creatures,  and  unworthy  to 
be  called  men,  that  shall  not  be  drawn.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  eveij  one  that  hath  not  abandoned  numanitr, 
or  hath  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him,  should  be  wrought 
upon  bv  this  means :  and  they  cannot  but  incur  most  fear- 
ful guilt,  even  slU  men,  who  once  having  notice  of  this 
matter,  are  not  effectually  wrought  upon  by  it. 

Upon  which  account,  the  apostle  asks  the  Galatians, 
(who  had  not  otherwise  seen  this  sight  than  as  the  gospel- 
narrative  had  represented  it  to  them,)  who  had  bewitcned 
them  that  they  should  not  obey,  before  whose  eyes  Christ 
had  been  set  forth  crucified  among  them ;  intimating,  that 
he  could  not  account  them  less  than  bewitched,  whom  the 
representation  of  Christ  crucified  did  not  captivate  into  his 
OTCdience.  And  since,  in  his  crucifixion,  he  was  a  sacri- 
fice, t.  €.  placatory  and  reconciling,  and  that  reconciliations 
are  always  mutual,  of  both  the  contending  parties  to  one 
another,  it  must  have  the  proper  influence  of  a  sacrifice 
immediately  upon  both,  anu  as  well  mollify  men*s  hearts 
towards  God,  as  procure  that  he  should  express  favourable 
inclinations  towards  them.  That  is,  that  all  enmity  should 
cease,  and  be  abolished  for  ever :  that  wrongs  be  forgotten, 
rights  restored,  and  entire  friendship,  amity,  and  free  con- 
verse, be  renewed,  and  be  made  perpetual.  All  which 
signifies,  that  by  this  means  the  spirits  of  men  be  so 
wrought  upon  that  they  render  back  to  Qod  his  own  tem- 
ple, most  willingly,  not  merely  fVom  an  apprehension  of 
nis  right,  but  as  overcome  by  bis  love;  and  valuing  his 
presence  more  than  their  own  life.  Guilt  is  very  apt  to  be 
always  jealous.  No  wonder  if  the  spirits  of  men,  conscious 
of  so  great  wrong  done  to  God,  (and  a  secret  consciousness 
there  may  be  even  where  there  are  not  very  distinct  and 
explicit  reflections  upon  the  case,)  be  not  very  easily  in- 
duced to  think  Qod.  reconcilable.  And  while  he  is  not 
thought  so,  what  can  be  expected  but  obstinate  aversion 
on  their  part  t  For  what  so  hardens  as  despair  1  Much 
indeed  might  be  collected,  by  deeply-considering  minds, 
of  a  propension,  on  God's  part,  to  peace  and  friendship, 
from  the  course  of  his  providence,  and  present  dispensation 
towards  the  world ;  his  clemency,  long-suffering,  and  most 
of  all  his  bounty,  towards  them.  These  lead  to  repent- 
ance in  their  own  natural  tendency :  yet  are  they  but  dull 
insipid  gospel  in  themselves,  to  men  drowned  in  sensuality, 
buried  in  earthliness,  in  whom  the  Divine  Spirit  breathes 
not,  and  who  have  provoked  the  B.  Spirit  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  by  having  stupified  and  laid  asleep  the  consider- 
ing power  of  their  own  spirit.  Nor  are  tnese  thf  usual 
means,  apart  and  by  themselves,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  wont  to  work  by  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  as  experience 
and  observation  of  the  common  stale  of  the  pagan  world 
doth  sadly  testify,  tind  without  the  concurrence  of  that 
blessed  Spirit,  even  the  most  apt  and  suitabte  means  avail 
nothing. 

But  now  where  this  is  so  express  a  testification,  as  we 
find  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  of  Good's  willingness  to  be 
reconciled ;  a  proclamation  distinctly  made,  that  imports 
no  other  thing  out  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  towards  men  ;  (for  connrmation 
whereof,  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  is  represented  slain. 
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and  offered  up  a  bloody  sacrifice :  and  that  we  might  see 
at  once  both  that  God  is  reconciiable,  by  the  highest  de- 
numstratioii  imaginable,  and  how  or  upon  what  terms  he 
comes  to  be  so;)  no  place  for  reasonable  doubt  any  longer 
remains.  We  have  before  our  eyes  what,  by  the  wonder- 
ful strangeness  of  it,  should  engage  the  most  stupid  ininds 
to  consider  the  matter;  what  ought  to  assure  the  most 
misgiving  doubtful  mind,  that  God  is  in  good  earnest, 
and  intends  no  mockery  or  deceit  in  his  oner  of  peace ; 
and  what  ought  to  melt,  mollify,  and  overcome  the  most 
obdurate  heart.  Yea,  not  only  what  is  in  its  own  nature 
most  apt  to  work  towards  the  producing  these  happy  effects 
is  here  to  be  found,  but  wherewith  also  the  Spirit  of  grace 
is  ready  to  concur  and  co-work ;  it  being  his  pleasure,  and 
most  nt  and  comely  in  itself,  that  he  should  choose  to 
unite  and  fall  in  with  the  aptest  means,  and  apply  him- 
self to  the  spirits  of  men  in  a  way  most  suitable  to  their 
own  natures,  and  most  likely  to  take  and  prevail  with 
then:  whereupon  the  Gospel  is  called  the  *'  ministration 
of  spirit  and  lire,  and  the  power  of  God  to  salvation."  But 
that  this  go^l,  animated  oy  that  mighty  and  good  Spirit, 
hath  not  umversally  spread  itself  over  all  the  world,  only 
its  own  resolv^  ana  resisting  wickedness  is  the  faulty 
cause ;  otherwise  there  had  been  go^l,  and  temples  raised 
by  it,  every  where. 

IX.  3.  This  original  primary  temple  hath  matter  of 
rational  inducement  in  it ;  as  it  gives  us  a  plain  represent- 
ation of  divine  holiness,  brightly  shining  in  human  nature. 
For  here  was  to  be  seen  a  most  pure,  serene,  dispassionate 
mind,  unpolluted  bv  any  earthly  tincture,  inhabiting  an 
earthly  taoemacle,  like  our  own.  A  mind  adorned  with 
Uie  most  amiable,  lovely  virtues,  faith,  patience,  temper- 
ance, godliness ;  full  of  all  righteousness,  goodness,  meek- 
ness, mercifulness,  sincerity,  humility;  most  abstracted 
from  this  world,  unmoveably  intent  upon  what  had  refer- 
ence to  a  future  stale  of  things,  and  the  affairs  of  another 
fountry ;  inflexible  by  the  blandishments  of  sense ;  not 
4pt  to  judge  by  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or  be  charmed  by  what 
were  most  grateful  to  a  voluptuous  ear ;  full  of  pity  towards 
a  wretched,  sinful  world,  compassionate  to  its  calamities, 
unprovoked  by  its  sharpest  injuries ;  bent  upon  doing  the 
greatest  good,  and  prepared  to  the  suffering  of  whatsoever 
evil.  Here  was  presented  to  common  view  a  life  transacted 
agreeably  to  such  a  temper  of  mind  ;  of  one  invariable 
tenor :  equal,  uniform,  never  unlike  itself,  or  disagreeing 
with  the  ezactest  or  most  strict  rules.  Men  might  see  a 
God  was  come  down  to  dwell  among  them ;  "  The  Bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  Image  of  his 
person ;"  a  Deity  inhabiting  human  flesh ;  for  such  pur- 
poses as  he  came  for,  coola  not  be  supposed  to  carry  any 
more  becoming  appearance  than  he  dia.  Here  was,  there- 
fore, an  exempiafy  temple,  the  fair  and  lovely  pattern  of 
what  we  were  each  of  us  to  be  composed  and  formed 
unto :  imitating  us  Tfor  sweeter  insinuation  and  allurement) 
in  what  was  merely  natural,  and  inviting  us  to  imitate 
him  in  what  was  (m  a  communicable  sort)  supernatural 
and  divine.  Eveiy  one  knows  how  great  is  the  power  of 
example,  and  may  collect  how  apt  a  method  this  was  to 
move  and  draw  the  spirits  of  men.  Had  only  precepts  and 
instructions  been  given  men,  how  they  were  to  prepare  and 
adorn  in  themselves  a  temple  for  the  living  God,  it  had, 
indeed,  been  a  great  vouchsafement ;  but  how  much  had 
it  fallen  short  of  what  the  present  state  of  mai^  did,  in 
point  of  means,  need,  and  call  for !  How  great  a  defalca- 
tion were  it  from  the  gospel,  if  we  did  want  the  history  of 
the  life  of  Christ  I  But  not  only  to  have  been  told  of  what 
materials  the  temple  of  Qod  must  consist,  but  to  have 
seen  them  composed  and  put  together ;  to  have  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  the  beautiful  frame  in  every  part,  and  of 
beholding  the  lovely,  imitable  glory  of  the  whole,  and 
which  we  are  to  follow,  though  we  cannot  with  equal  steps; 
how  merciful  condescension,  and  hoi*  gresit  an  advantage 
is  this  unto  us  I  We  have  here  a  state  of  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  Qod  (the  principal  thing  in  the  constitution  of  his 
temple)  exemplined  before  our  eyes,  together  with  what 
was  most  suitable  besides  to  such  state.  Do  we  not  see 
how,  in  a  body  of  flesh,  one  may  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
€k)d ;  to  count  the  doin^  of  it  our  meat  and  drink  7  When 
it  imposes  any  thing  grievous  to  be  suffered,  to  say,  "  Not 
niy  will,  but  thine  be  done  ?"  How  in  all  things  to  seek 


not  our  own  i^oryi  bat  liis  1  and  not  to  please  onndrt^ 
but  him  1  How  hereby  to  keep  his  blessed  presence  vik 
us,  and  live  in  his  constant  converse  and  fellowship,  nevci  i 
to  be  left  alone ;  but  to  have  him  ever  with  us,  as  alv»f  | 
aiming  to  do  the  things  that  please  him  7  Do  we  not  kici  * 
how  to  be  tempted,  and  ahsfain  ;  injured,  and  foigin; 
disobliged,  and  do  good ;  to  live  in  a  tumnltooos  Torid, 
and  be  at  peace  within ;  to  dwell  on  earth,  and  hare  osr 
conversation  in  heaven  1  We  see  all  this  hath  beeo  doet 
and  much  more  than  we  can  here  mention :  and  far » 
lively  a  representation  of  the  bric^htest  divine  exccUoMs, 
beautifying  this  original  exemplarif  temple,  we  hare  t  tvo- 
fold  most  considerAle  advanta^  towards  our  becnmcg 
such ;  viz,  that  hereby  both  the  possi^ilHf  and  the  Mma 
of  a  temple  (the  thing  we  are  now  ourselves  to  desusn)  is 
here  represented  to  our  view  ;  by  the  former  whereof  w 
might  be  encouraged,  by  the  latter  allured,  unto  imitauca; 
that  working  up<m  our  hope,  Uiis  upon  our  desire  and  lort 
in  order  hereto. 

1.  The  possibUii/y,  I  mean  it  not  in  the  strict  sense  oalr, 
as  signifying  no  more  than  that  the  thing,  simply  consider- 
ed, imphes  no  repugnance  in  itself,  nor  is  without  the  read 
of  absolute  omnipotence;  for  as  no  one  needs  to  betoid 
that  such  a  thing  is  (in  this  sense)  possible,  so  to  be  told 
it,  would  signify  little  to  his  enconrwement.  There  are 
many  things  in  this  sense  not  impossible,  whereof  no  am 
can,  however,  have  the  least  rational  hope  ;  as,  that  anctki 
world  may  shortly  be  made ;  that  he  may  be  a  pnace,  a 
a  great  man,  therein ;  with  a  thonsand  the  like.  But  I 
mean  it  of  what  is  possible  to  divine  power,  (i.  e.  totbe 
grace  and  Spirit  of  uod,)  now  ready  to  go  forth  in  a  n; 
and  method  of  operation  already  stated  and  pitched  m»a 
for  such  purposes.  For  having  the  representatioQ  before 
our  eyes  of  this  original  l\mjSe,  i.  e.  God  inhahitiof  hu- 
man flesh  on  earth,  we  are  not  merely  to  consider  it  as  ii 
is  in  itself,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  strange  thing,  or  tsj 

S'orious  ^ctacle,  wherem  we  are  no  further  concerDed, 
an  only  to  look  upon  it,  and  take  notice  that  thereis  or 
hath  been  seen  such  a  thing ;  but  we  ace  to  consider  hov 
it  came  to  pass,  and  with  what  design  it  was  that  s^s 
thing  should  be,  and  become  obvions  to  our  view.   Wij 
have  we  such  a  sight  offered  us  1  or  what  imports  it  nate 
usi  And  when  we  have  informed  ourselves,  bv  taking  (m 
account  the  gospel  gives  us  of  this  matter,  and  viewed Jm 
inscription  of  that  great  name,  Emmanmel,  by  woodenol 
contrivance,  inwrought  into  the  very  constitution  of  this 
temple,  we  will  then  find  this  to  be  intended  for  a  l^^*^ 
case ;  and  that  this  temple  was  meant  for  a  model  sua 
platform  of  that  which  we  ourselves  are  to  ^>®*^™^  5*i 
after  which  the  temple  of  Qod  m  us  must  be  composed 
and  formed;  and  so,  that  this  matter  is  possiUe  to  aa 
ordinate,  divine  power,  even  to  that  mignty  Spirit  uai 
resides  eminently  in  this  temple,  on  purpose  to  be  ubdst 
mitted  thence  to  us,  for  the  framing  of  us  to  the  likeness  of 
it ;  and  so  that  the  thing  is  not  merely  possible,  bat  de- 
signed also,  viz.  that  as  he  was,  so  we  might  be  in  ihtt 
world :  (1  John  iv.)  unto  which  is  necessary  our  bclievjaj 
intuition  towards  him,  or  a  fiducial  acknowledgment  that 
this  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  on  ff^^V^J^ 
human  flesh,  to  bring  about  a  union  between  God  b^^^^. 
whereupon  that  union  itself  ensues :  the  matter  is  brou^ 
about,  we  come  to  dwell  in  Qod,  and  he  in  us,  f-J^ 
And  this  we  collect  and  conclude  from  hence,  that  we  find 
the  same  Spirit  working  and  breathing  in  us^  which  did  in 
him ;  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in 
us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit,"  v.  13.    And 
though  it  was  an  unmeasured  fulness  of  this  Spirit  vhich 
dwelt  in  this  primary  temple,  yet  we  are  taugnt  and  en- 
couraged hence  to  expect  that  a  sufficient  and  proportion- 
able measure  be  imparted  to  us,  that  we  may  appear  not 
altogether  unlike  or  unworthy  of  him ;  that  this  temple 
and  ours  are  of  the  same  make,  and  "  both  he  that  sancU- 
fieth,  and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one ;"  that  we 
so  far  agree  with  our  orifi^inal,  that  he  may  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  us  brethren,  Heb.  ii.  ^  And  how  aptly  doth  tl^ 
tend  to  excite  and  raise  our  hope  of  some  great  thing  to  be 
effected  in  this  kind  in  us,  when  we  have  the  matter  ihos 
exemplified  already  before  our  eyes,  and  do  behold  the 
exact  and  perfect  model  according  whereto  we  ourselves 
are  to  be  framed.    Nor  doth  that  signify  a  little,  to  ibt 
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drawmgofoor  wills,  or  the  eD^^aging  ns  to  a  consent  and 
co-opeimtion,  as  the  nnder-lniilders,  in  the  work  of  this 
temple.    A  design  that  in  itself  appears  advantageous. 
neeos  no  more  to  set  it  on  foot,  than  that  it  be  represented 
hopeful.   No  one,  that  understands  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  man,  is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  hope.  This  one  engine 
moves  the  world,  and  keeps  all  men  busy.    Every  one 
soon  finds  his  present  state  not  perfectly  good,  and  hopes 
some  way  to  make  it  better ;  otherwise,  the  world  were  a 
doll  scene.  Endeavour  wi)uld  languish,  or  rather  be  none 
at  all :  for  there  were  no  room  left  for  design,  or  a  rational 
enterprising  of  any  thine  *,  but  a  lazy  unconcerned  trifling, 
without  care  which  end  goes  forward,  and  with  an  utter 
indifierency  whether  to  stir  or  sit  still.    Men  are  not,  in 
their  other  designs,  without  hope,  but  their  hope  is  placed 
upon  things  of  no  value ;  and  when  they  have  gained  the 
next  thing  they  hc^^ed  for  and  pursued,  they  are  as  far  still 
as  they  were  from  what  they  meant  that  for.    Thev  have 
obtained  their  nearer  end,  but  therein  have  mistooK  their 
-way;  which  they  designed  by  it,  to  their  further  end. 
"When  they  have  attained  to  be  rich,  yet  they  are  not  happy; 
perhaps  much  further  from  it  than  before.    When  they 
nave  preyed  upon  the  pleasure  they  had  in  chase,  they  are 
still  unsatisfied ;  it  may  be,  guilty  reflections  turn  it  all  to 
gall  and  wormwood.    Many  such  disappointments  might 
make  them  consider,  at  length,  they  have  been  out  all  this 
while,  and  mistaken  the  whole  nature  and  kind  of  the 
good  that  must  make  them  happy.    They  may  come  to 
mink  with  themselves.  Somewhat  is  surely  lacking,  not 
only  to  our  present  enjoyment,  but  to  our  very  design ; 
somewhat  it  must  be  without  the  compass  of  all  our  former 
thoughts,  wherein  our  satisfying  gooa  must  lie.    God  may 
come  into  their  minds ;  and  they  may  cry  out.  Oh !  that 
is  it ;  here  it  was  I  mistook,  and  had  forgot  myself.   Man 
once  had  a  God !  and  that  God  had  his  temple,  wherein 
he  resided,  and  did  converse  with  man :  hither  he  must 
be  invited  back.    Yea,  but  his  temple  lies  all  in  ruin,  long 
a^  deserted  and  disused,  forsaken  upon  provocation,  and 
with  just  resentment ;  the  ruin  to  be  repaired  by  no  mortal 
hand ;  the  wronj^  done  to  be  expatiated  by  no  ordinary  sa- 
crifice.   All  this  imports  nothing  but  despair.    But  let 
now  the  Emmanuel  be  brought  in ;  this  original  TtmpU 
be  ofiered  to  view,  and  the  design  and  intent  of  it  be  un- 
folded and  hud  open ;  and  what  a  spring  of  hope  is  here ! 
Or  what  can  now  be  wanting  to  persuade  a  wretched  soul 
of  God's  willingness  to  return  1    Or,  being  now  sensible 
of  his  misery  bv  his  absence,  to  make  it  wiUing  of  his  re- 
turn ;  yea,  ana  to  contribute  the  utmost  endeavour  "that 
all  things  may  be  prepared  and  put  into  due  order  for  his 
reception  1    Or  if^any  thing  should  be  still  wanting,  it  is 
but  what  may  more  work  upon  desire,  as  well  as  beget 
hope :  and  to  this  purpose,  a  narrower  view  of  this  origi- 
1UM  Temple  also  serves ;  that  is,  it  not  only  shows  the  pos- 
sibility, but  gives  us  opportunity  to  contemplate. 

3.  The  loveliness  too  of  such  a  temple.  For  here  is  the 
fairest  representation  that  ever  this  world  had,  or  that 
could  be  lusul,  of  this  most  delectable  object.  The  Divine 
holiness  incarnate  did  never  shine  so  bright.  And  we  may 
easily  apprehend  the  great  advantage  of  having  so  lively 
and  perfect  a  model  set  before  us  of  what  we  are  to  design 
and  aim  at.  Rules  and  precepts  could  never  have  afford- 
ed so  full  a  description,  or  have  furnished  as  with  so  per- 
fect an  idea.  He  that  goes  to  build  a  house,  must  have 
the  project  formed  in  nis  mind  before ;  and  (as  hath  been 
said)  he  is  to  make  a  material  house  of  an  immaterial.  So 
here,  we  may  say  the  real  house  is  feo  be  built  out  of  the 
mental  or  notional  one.  It  is  true  indeed^  when  we  have 
got  into  our  minds  the  true  and  full  idea  or  model  of  this 
temple,  our  greatest  difficulty  is  not  yet  over :  how  happy 
were  it,  if  the  rest  of  our  work  would  as  soon  be  done ! 
And  our  hearts  would  presently  obey  our  light.  If  they 
were  ductile,  and  easy  to  jrield,  and  receive  the  stamp  and 
impression  that  would  corre^nd  to  a  well  enlightened 
mind ;  if  we  could  presently  become  conform  and  like  to 
the  notions  we  have  of  wluit  we  should  be :  what  excel- 
lent creatures  shoald  we  appear,  if  on  the  sudden  our  spi- 
rits did  admit  the  habitual,  futed  frame  of  holiness,  where- 
of we  sometimes  have  the  idea  framed  in  our  minds  I  But 
though  to  hare  that  model  truly  formed  in  our  under- 
stanoungs  be  not  sufficient,  it  is  however  necessary :  and 


although  our  main  work  is  not  immediately  done  by  it,  it 
can  never  be  done  without  it.  Truth  is  the  means  of  ho- 
liness :  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth."  Johnxvii.  17. 
God  hath  chosen  us  to  salvaticm,  through  sanetification  oi 
the  Spirit  and  beliefof  the  truth,  2Thes8.  ii.  3.  Thereibre 
it  is  our  great  advantage  to  have  the  most  entire  and  foil 
notion  that  may  be,  of  that  temper  and  frame  of  spirit  we 
should  be  of.  When  the  charge  was  given  Moses  of  com- 
posing the  tabernacle,  (that  moveable  temple,)  he  had^e 
perfect  pattern  of  it  shown  him  in  the  mount.  And  to  re- 
ceive the  very  notion  aright  of  this  q^itual  living  tem- 
ple, requires  a  some-way  prepared  mind,  purged  from  vi- 
cious prejudice  and  perverse  thoughts,  poesessed  with  dis- 
like or  our  former  pollutions  and  deformities ;  antecedent 
whereto  is  a  more  general  view  of  that  frame  whereunto 
we  are  to  be  composed,  and  then  a  more  distinct  represen- 
tation is  consequent  thereon.  As  we  find  the  prophet  is  di- 
rected first  to  snow  the  people  the  house,  that  tney  might 
be  ashamed  :  whereupon  it  follows,  if  they  be  ashamed  of 
that  they  have  done,  then  he  must  show  them  the  form  of 
the  house,  and  the  fashion  thereof,  and  the  goings  out 
thereof,  and  the  comings  in  thereof,  and  all  the  ordinances 
thereof,  Ezek.  xliii.  10, 11.  How  much  would  it  conduce 
to  the  work  and  service  cf  God's  temple  in  us,  if  upon 
our  having  had  some  general  intimation  of  his  gracious 
propeasions  towards  us,  to  repair  our  ruins,  and  restore 
our  forlorn,  decayed  state,  we  oegin  to  lament  after  him. 
and  conceive  inward  resentments  of  the  impurities  and 
desolations  of  our  souk :  and  shall  now  have  the  distinct 
representation  set  before  our  eyes,  of  that  glorious  work- 
manship which  he  means  to  express  in  our  renovation ! 
How  taking  and  transporting  a  si^t  will  this  be  to  a  soul 
that  is  become  vile  and  loathsome  in  its  own  eves,  and 
weary  of  being  as  without  Gk>d  in  the  world !  But  now, 
wherein  shall  he  be  understood  to  give  us  so  exact  an  ac- 
count of  his  merciful  intendments  and  design  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  by  letting  us  see  how  his  glory  shone  in  his  own 
incarnate  Son,  his  express  Image ;  and  then  signifying  his 
pleasure  and  purpose  to  have  us  conformed  to  the  same 
image.  This  is  his  most  apt  and  efficacious  method,  when 
he  goes  about  to  raise  his  new  creation,  and  erect  his  inner 
temple ;  (as  it  was,  in  some  respect,  his  way,  when  he 
made  his  first  ereat  outer  temple  of  the  world  0  ''God, 
that  commanded  li^ht  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowled^  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Cor.  iv.  That 
^lory  shines  with  greatest  advantage  to  our  transforma- 
tion, in  the  face  or  aspect  of  Emmanuel.  When  we  set 
our  faces  that  way,  and  our  eye  meets  his.  we  put  ourselves 
into  a  purposed  posture  of  intuition,  and  do  steadily  look 
to  Jesus ;  "  when  we,  with  open  face,  behold  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  fromglory  tonorjr, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  2  Cor.  iii.  His  very  Spirit 
enters  with  those  vital  beams;  enters  at  our  eye,  and  is 
thence  transfused  throug:h  our  whole  soul. 

The  seed  and  generative  principle  of  the  new  creature 
is  truth ;  *'  Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
incorruptible,  the  word  of  God,"  1  Peter  i.  23.  We  must 
understand  it  of  practieal  truth,  or  that  which  serves  to 
show  what  we  are  to  be  and  do,  ick.  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4.)  in  our 
new  and  r^enerate  state.  Hereby  souls  are  begotten  to 
Grod,  hereby  they  live  and  grow,  hereby  they  come  and 
join  as  living  stones  to  the  living  Comer-stone,  in  the  com- 
position of  this  spiritual  house :  as  we  see  the  series  of 
discourse  runs  in  this  context.  Now  we  have  this  practical 
trath,  not  only  exhibited  in  aphorisms  and  maxims  in  the 
word,  but  we  have  it  exemplifled  in  the  life  of  Christ.  And 
when  the  great  renovating  work  is  to  be  done,  the  old  man 
to  be  put  off,  the  new  man  to  be  put  on,  the  spirit  of  our 
mind  to  be  renewed,  our  business  is  to  learn  Christ,  and 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus :  (Eph.  iv.  20,  SI,  23,  24.)  so  is 
accomplished  the  formation  of  that  new  man  that  is  after 
God.  And  when  we  become  his  (second)  worknumship^ 
we  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works ;  caught 
into  union  with  that  Spirit  which  showed  itself  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  conversation  on  earth,  and  is  gradually 
to  work  and  form  us  to  an  imitation  of  him.  Whereunto 
we  are  not  formed  by  mere  looking  on,  or  by  our  own  con- 
templation only  of  his  life  and  actions,  on  the  one  hand: 
(our  rigid  hardness  and  stiff  aversion  to  such  a  temper  and 
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leoone  «§  hk  was,  is  not  so  eu3f  aterad  and  ovefeome :) 
•or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  our  1ix)king  on  useless  and  in 
▼ain,  as  if  we  were  to  be  formed,  lise  mere  stones,  into 
dead  omnoTing  siatoes,  rather  than  liring  temples ;  or  as 
if  his  Spirit  were  to  do  that  work  upon  us,  1^  a  violent 
hand,  while  we  know  noUiin^  of  the  matter,  nor  any  way 
comply  to  the  design.  But  the  work  most  be  done  by  the 
hoidiag  np  the  representation  of  this  primary  tewtpU  before 
our  eyes,  snimai^l  and  replenished  with  divine  life  and 
siory,  as  our  pattern,  and  the  type  by  which  we  are  to  be 
formed,  till  oar  hearts  be  captivated  and  won  to  the  love 
and  liking  of  soch  a  state ;  t.e,  to  be  so  nnited  with  God, 
so  devoted  to  him,  so  stamped  and  impressed  with  all  imi- 
table  GKxllike  excellences,  as  he  was :  we  are  to  be  so  ena^ 
mouied  herewith,  as  to  be  impatient  of  remaining  what 
we  were  before.  And  such  a  view  contribated  £rectly 
hereto,  and  in  a  way  suitable  to  oar  natares.  Bfo'e  tran- 
sient discoorses  of  virtue  and  soodness,  seem  cold  and  on- 
aavoory  things  to  a  sonl  drenched  in  senraahty,  simk  into 
deep  forgetf Illness  of  God,  and  filled  with  aversion  to  ho- 
liness :  lont  the  tract  and  coarse  of  a  life  evenly  transacted, 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  GHiost,  and  that  is  throogfaont 
oniform,  and  constantly  agreeable  to  itself,  is  apt,  by  atiea 
-repeated  insinoations,  (as  drops  wear  stones,)  insensibly  to 
recommend  itself  as  amiable,  and  gain  a  likinff  even  with 
'them  that  were  most  opposite  and  disaffected.  For  the 
nature  of  man,  in  its  most  degenerate  state,  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  the  notions  of  virtue  and  goodness,  nor  of  some 
iainc  approbation  of  them.  The  names  of  sincerity,  hu- 
mility, sobriety,  meekness,  are  of  better  sound  and  import, 
even  with  the  worst  of  men,  than  of  deceit,  pride,  riot,  and 
wrathfulness :  nor  are  they  wont  to  accuse  any  for  those 
former  things,  under  their  own  names.  Only  when  they 
see  the  broken  and  more  imperfect  appearances  of  them, 
and  that  they  are  rather  offered  at  than  truly  and  con- 
stantly represented  in  practice ;  this  begets  a  prejudice, 
and  the  pretenders  to  them  become  suspected  of  hjrpocrisy, 
or  a  conceited  singularity,  and  are  not  censurea  as  not 
being  grossly  evil,  but  rather  that  they  are  not  thoroughly 
good.  But  when  so  unexceptionable  a  course  is  in  con- 
stant view  as  our  Saviour's  was,  this  procures,  even  from 
the  ruder  vulgar,  an  acknowledgment  he  doth  all  things 
well,  and  carries  that  lustre  and  awful  majesty,  as  to  com- 
mand a  veneration  and  respect ;  yea,  is  urt  to  allure  those 
that  more  narrowly  observe  into  a  real  love  both  of  him 
and  his  way ;  especially  when  it  hath  such  a  close  and  is- 
sue, as  appears  no  way  unworthy  of  himself,  or  his  former 
pretensions.  But  all  being  taken  together,  resolves  into 
the  plainest  demonstration  of  most  sincere  aevotedness  to 
God,  and  good- will  to  men  ;  upon  which  the  great  stress  is 
laid :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lift  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
And  how  ^at  a  thing  is  done  towards  our  entire  com- 
pliance with  the  Redeemer's  design  of  making  us  tem- 
ples to  the  living  God,  as  he  himself  was,  when  he.  under 
that  very  notion,  appears  amiable  in  our  ey^es !  How  nar 
tural  and  easy  is  imitation  unto  love !  All  the  powers  of 
the  soul  are  now,  in  the  most  natural  way,  excited  and  set 
on  work ;  and  we  shall  not  easily  be  induced  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  or  admit  of  being  at  rest,  till  we  attain  a  state, 
with  the  loveliness  whereof  our  hearts  are  once  taken 
and  possessed  beforehand.  But  nothing  of  all  this  is  said 
with  design,  nor  hath  any  tendency,  to  diminish  or  detract 
from  that  mighty  power  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  by 
whom  men  become  willing  of  the  return  of  the  Divine 
presence  into  its  ancient  residence,  and,  in  subordina- 
tion, active  towards  it ;  but  rather  to  magnify  the  excel- 
lency of  that  wisdom,  which  conducts  all  the  exertions 
and  operations  of  that  power  so  suitably  to  the  subject  to 
be  wrought  upon,  and  tne  ends  and  purposes  to  be  effected 
thereby. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  setting  up  of  this  original  temple^ 
inscribed  with  the  great  Enmanvely  or  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  Christ  the  mediator,  hath,  we  see,  set  a  very  ap- 
parent aptitude  and  rich  sufficiency  in  its  kind,  to  the  com- 
posing of  things  between  God  and  men  ;  the  replenishing 
this  desolate  world  with  temples  again  every  where,  and 
those  with  the  Divine  presence ;  both  as  there  was  enough 
m  it  to  procure  remission  of  sin,  enou^  to  procure  the 
emission  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  an  immense  fulness  both  of 
'ightoonaneas  and  Spirit;  of  righteousness  for  the  former  | 


purpose,  and  of  Spirit  for  die  latter,  and  bo&  of  thot^k 
distinct  ways,  capable  of  being  imparted;  becsox  tk 
power  of  imparting  them  wns  upon  such  terms  obtaiaal 
as  did  satisfy  the  malediction  and  csrae  of  the  txM 
law,  which  omst  otherwise  have  everlastingly  witbMi 
both  from  apostate,  ofending  creatures,  tt  is  loiik 
righteonaiess  of  God,  as  sarJk,  that  can  make  a  gi!i}tjrTa> 
tnre  guiltless,  (which  must  rather  oblige  him  stifl  to  faoU 
him  guilty,)  or  the  Spirit  of  Gtod ,  as  sad,  that  csi  nh 
him  holy.  Here  is  a  rail  fountain,  bot  seated  and  diviip; 
and  what  are  we  the  better  for  that  1  But  it  is  tbe  m 
eonsneas  and  Spirit  of  Bmmanmeij  God  vHk  as ;  e(  ba 
who  was  made  sin  for  as,  that  we  might  be  mde  tk 
righteoosness  of  God  in  him ;  and  who  was  made  s  cine 
for  us,  that  we  might  have  the  blessing  of  the  praaari 
Spirit:  otherarise,  there  were  not  in  him  a  somneBarto 
answer  the  exigency  of  the  case ;  but  as  the  natter  k 
here  is  abundant  sufficiency  in  both  respects,  as  ve  kafs 
already  seen.  And  therefore,  the  only  thing  that  ronai 
to  be  shown  herein, — is  the  aeeesxte  and  requisiteBesar 
such  means  as  this,  unto  this  end.  For  when  we  take  a- 
tice  of  so  great  and  so  rare  a  thing  as  an  EniBiaBiid,!tf 
up  in  the  world ;  and  find  by  this  solemn  coBStimtkn  tf 
him,  l^  the  condition  of  his  person,  his  accGOipliskBe^ 
performances,  sufferings,  acquisitions,  the  powers  sad  to- 
tues  belon^^g  to  him,  that  every,  thing  hath  so  nil  u  >- 
pect,  and  is  so  accommodate  to  the  restitution  of  lost  na, 
and  of  God's  temple  in  and  with  him ;  we  cannot  hot  e<B- 
fess,  here  is  a  contrivance  worthy  of  God,snffieiaAforiis 
end.  So  that  the  work  needs  not  fail  of  being  done,  H  a 
this  way  it  prove  not  to  be  overdone ;  or  if  the  appenta 
be  not  greater  than  was  needful  for  the  intended  end; « 
that  the  same  purposes  might  not  have  been  eftctedaia 
easier  rate.  I  design  therefore  to  speak  distinctly  aad  » 
verally  of  the  neeessUf  of  this  course,  in  reference,  iTo 
the  remission  of  sin.  3.  To  the  emission  or  caamiB^ 
tion  of  the  Spirit :  and  do  purposely  reserve  several  thoe 
concerning  this  latter,  to  be  discoursed  under  this  b«ad: 
after  the  necessity  of  this  same  course  for  the  fonaer  m- 
pose  (wherein  the  latter  also  hath  its  foundatua)  uik 
been  considered. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Tbe  neamttf  cfOm  oonrtitation  of  Enmiuiittl  to  theaK^iafGo<|i  t»^|" 
the  worid.  The  dJMsotminff  of  this  matter,  proper  oa  taw  ""'''^"m  iT 
God'spwt  faeren.  fint, proposed  to thow, both  tJ»t  a  louauim'pj^^ 
cenary  to  be  made,  and  that  it  could  be  made  nooHharw^'^mrm 
evindnf  the  fbnner,  mmdry  tilinca  sradnally  laid  doiwn.    Thep'^ 


to  be  punuhcd.  Difiiwence  between  God'c  paraon  and  mn^  "tw.  tb» 
caaes.  Reoompene  tar  wrong  done  to  goverainent,  qaw^aiwgp  ^^ 
ftom  what  answen  the  appetite  of  pifrate  reveofe.  ExpfSHiaBi  ""VJr^ 
to  import  it  in  God.  how  to  be  undentood.  Shown  thrt  twy  q>g.u 
mora  than  a  constant  will  so  fiur  to  pmiuh  oAenoes,  as  »  "^?T&,  mcI 
waetting  andproservjng  theiigi|ts  and  ^inV  of  his  jovBrnasoL  nw»- 
most  acreesbto.  and  necessarily  bdoncing  to  the  pmKttitm  a  »5d!I**i« 
tnre.  Aodif  the  justice  of  a  human  fovemment  leqnini  St  s^w"^ 
much  more. 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  said,  Whv  might  not  the  nattj 
have  been  otherwise  brought  about  1  Or,  might  DOt  wj 
of  his  mere  sovereignty  have  remitted  the  wroag  ^^*JJ 
him,  without  any  such  atonement  j  |uid,  upon  the  s*®*  *^ 
count,  have  sent  forth  his  Spirit  to  turn  men's  **'*|Ji 
And  if  that  must  work  bv  arguments  and  rationsl  K*^ 
sives,  were  there  not  others  to  have  been  used,  ct^*^ 
to  this  purpose,  though  the  Son  of  Ood  had  nerer  b^w* 
man,  or  died  upon  this  account  1  To  use  means  *'*^!Si 
the  value  of  the  end,  may  seem  as  unsuitable  ^^^r^^^ 
wisdom,  as  not  to  have  used  sufficient.  And  who  <»» 
think  the  concernments  of  silly  worms  impossible  to  w 
managed,  and  brought  to  a  fair  and  happy  >s^^  7,*%^ 
so  great  things  as  the  incarnation  and  deatn  of  God  s  ov> 
Son? 
Wherefore  we  proceed  to  show,  as  was  promised,  ^ 
3.  The  iMCienify,  as  the  case  stood,  that  this  coarse  sB^ 

be  taken  for  this  end.  No  man  can  here  think  we  »«" 
that  the  end  itself  was  otherwise  necessary,  than  >s^ 
fteest  love  and  good-will  made  it  so;  but  <As^^ 
posed^  we  are  only  to  evince  that  this  conise  v**  ^ 
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means  to  attain  it.    And  as  to  tliis,  if  indeed 
ttkaCL  modesty  and  reverence  were  every  where  to  be  found, 
'^rberewith  it  would  become  dim-sighted  man  to  judge  of 
tike  'vrays  of  God,  any  inquiry  of  this  kind  might  be  for- 
borne ;  and  it  would  be  enough  to  put  us  out  of  doubt, 
tbsit  this  was  the  most  equal  and  fittest  way,  that  we  see 
it  is  the  way  which  QoA  haih  taken.    But  that  cross  temper 
lia.tli  founa  much  place  in  the  world,  rather  to  di«[>ute 
GK>d'8  methods,  than  comport  with  them,  in  an  obecuent 
tliankfol  compliance  and  subserviency  to  their  intended 
ends.    And  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  resented,  that  so  mo- 
mentous a  thing  in  the  religion  of  Christians,  and  that 
above  all  other  should  be  the  subject  and  incentive  of  ad- 
miring, devout  thoughts  and  affections,  should  ever  have 
been  made  intricate  and  peiplexed  by  disputation  t  That 
tbe  food  of  life  should  have  been  fifled  with  thorns  and 
gravel !  And  what  was  most  apt  to  beget  good  blood,  and 
turn  all  to  strength,  vigonr.  ana  spirit,  should  be  rendered 
the  matter  of  a  disease !  This  can  never  enough  be  taken 
to  heart.    What  complaints  might  the  tortured,  famished 
church  of  Christ  sena  up  against  the  ill  instruments  of  so 
g^reat  a  mischief!  "  Lora !  we  asked  bread,  and  they  gave 
us  a  stone.    They  have  spoiled  the  provisions  of  thy  house. 
Oar  pleasantest  fare,  most  delicious  and  strengthening 
▼ianos,  they  have  made  tasteless  and  unsavoury.'"   What 
expostulations  might  it  use  with  them !  "  Will  you  not  let 
us  live  Y  Can  nothing  in  our  religion  be  so  sacred,  so  im- 
portant, as  to  escape  your  perverting  hands  1" 

The  urgency  of  the  case  itself  permits  not  that  this 
■natter  be  silently  passed  over :  a  living  temple  needs  the 
apt  means  of  nourishment  and  growth :  and  it  must  be 
nourished  and  grow,  by  what  is  suitable  to  its  constitu- 
tion :  unto  which  nothing  is  more  inward,  than  the  laying 
this  "  living  Comer-slone." 

We  will  aclmowledge  the  reasons  of  divers  things  in 
God's  determinations  and  appointments  may  be  very  deeply 
hidden,  not  only  from  our  more  easy  view,  but  our  most 
diligent  search :  where  they  are,  his  telling  us  the  matter 
is  so,  or  so,  is  reason  enough  to  us  to  believe  with  reve- 
rence. But  when  they  offer  themselves,  we  n6ed  not  be 
afraid  to  see  them;  and  when  the  matter  they  concern  is 
brought  in  question,  should  be  afraid  of  being  so  treache- 
rous as  not  to  produce  them. 

Now  that  it  was  requisite  this  temple  should  be  so  found- 
ed as  hath  been  said,  is  a  matter  not  only  not  repugnant 
to  the  common  reason  of  man,  but  which  fairly  approves 
itself  thereunto :  that  is,  so  far  as  that  though  it  exceed 
all  human  thought,  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
infinitely  injured  by  the  sin  of  man,  should  so  wonderfully 
condescend;  yet  when  his  good  pleasure  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed, touchmg  the  end.  that  notning  could  oe  so  appa- 
rently congruous,  so  wortny  of  himsel^so  accommodate  to 
his  design,  as  the  way  which  he  hath  avowedly  taken  to 
bring  it  about.  That  it  might  be  brought  about^  (as  in  all 
reconciliations,  and  as  hath  been  said  concemmg  this,)  a 
compliance  was  necessary,  and  a  mutual  yielding  of  both 
the  distanced  parties ;  t.  e.  that  God  consent  to  return  to 
his  desolate  temple,  and  that  man  consent  or  be  willing  he 
should. 

We  have  shown  that  the  constitution  and  use  of  the 
original  temple,  whereof  the  account  hath  been  given,  was 
soincient,  and  aptly  conducing  unto  both.  Now  being  to 
show  wherein  they  were  also  requisite  or  necessary  to  the 
one  and  the  other,  we  must  acknowledge  them  not  alike 
immediately  necessary  to  each  of  these ;  and  must  there- 
fore divide  the  things  in  order  whereto  this  course  was 
taken,  and  speak  of  them  severally.  Nor  are  they  to  be 
so  divided,  as  though  the  procurement  of  God's  return  for 
his  part,  and  of  man's  admitting  thereof  for  his  part,  were 
thrcnighout  to  be  severally  considered ;  for  GKkI's  part  is 
larger  than  man's,  and  some  way  runs  into  it :  he  is  not 
only  to  give  his  own  consent,  bat  to  gain  man's ;  and  be- 
sides his  own  willing  return  to  repossess  this  his  temple, 
he  is  to  make  man  willing  also :  or  rather  tbat  return  or 
repossession,  rightly  understood,  will  be"found  to  include 
the  making  of  man  willine ;  t.  e.  in  that  very  return  and 
repossession,  he  is  to  put  forth  that  measure  of  power  and 
iciaence,  by  which  he  may  be  made  so.    All  this  is  God's 
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part,  which  he  doth  graciously  undertalce,  and  withoot 
which  nothing  could  be  effected  in  this  matter.  But  then 
because  man  is  to  be  wrought  upon  in  a  way  suitable  to 
his  reasonable  nature,  he  is  to  have  such  things  offered  to 
his  consideration,  as  in  their  own  nature  tend  to  persuade 
him ;  and  which  that  power  and  spirit,  to  be  put  forth, 
may  use  as  proper  means  to  that  purpose.  Now  it  is  man's 
part  to  consider  such  things,  and  consent  thereupon.  Our 
business  here,  therefore,  is  to  show  how  necessary  the  con* 
stitution  of  Emmanuel  was,  chiefly  and  principally  as  to 
what  now  appears  to  be  God's  part :  and  afterward,  to  say 
somewhat  as  to  our  own. — To  the  former,  it  was  requisite 
that  the  origvnal  T\mpU^  Emnuinnely  should  be  set  up, 
and  be  used  to  such  immediate  purposes- as  have  been  ex- 
pressed ;  to  the  latter,  was  requisite  the  declaration  hereof. 
— To  the  one,  that  such  a  constitution  should  be ;  to  the 
other,  that  it  be  made  known  to  man. 

11.  First,  then,  in  reference  to  the  former,  this  constitution 
was  necessary,  that  so  there  might  be  a  sufficient  means 
for  the  previous  expiation  of  the  offence  done  to  the 
majesty  of  GKxi ;  or  that  the  injurious  violation  of  his  sa- 
cred rights  might  be  sufficiently  recompensed.  And  herej 
more  particularly,  two  things  are  to  be  cleared ;  FHrsi. 
That  in  order  to  Gkxl's  return,  it  was  necessary  such  a  full 
recompense  should  be  made  him ;  uctnuUy^  That  it  could 
not  be  full  any  other  way  than  this,  by  Emmanuel.*  In 
discoursing  of  which  things,  it  is  not  intended  to  go  in  the 
usual  way  of  controversy,  to  heap  up  a  great  number  of 
arguments^  and  discuss  particularly  every  little  cavil  that 
may  be  raised  on  the  contrary  part ;  but  plainly  to  offer 
such  considerations  as  may  tend  to  clear  the  truth,  and 
rather  prevent  than  formally  answer  objections  against  it. 

Wherefore  we  say,  (1.)  it  was  nece^ary  God's  return 
and  vouchsafement  of  his  gracious  restored  presence  to 
man,  as  his  temple,  should  oe  upon  terms  of  recompense 
made  him  (or  as  certain  to  be  made)  for  the  indignity  and 
wrong  done  in  the  former  violation  thereof. 

We  do  not  here  need  to  be  curious  in  inquiring,  whether 
the  consideration  of  this  recompense  to  be  made,  had 
influence  on  the  gracious  purpose  of  Qod  in  this  matter, 
or  only  on  the  execution  thereof.  Nor  indeed  hath  the 
doubt  any  proper  ground  in  the  present  case,  which,  where 
it  hath  disquieted  the  minds  ofr  any,  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  our  too  great  aptness  to  measure  God  by 
ourselves,  and  prescribe  to  him  the  same  methods  we  our- 
selves are  wont  to  observe.  That  is,  we  find  it  is  our  way, 
when  we  have  a  design  to  bring  about,  upon  which  we  are 
intent,  first  to  propound  the  end  to  ourselves  which  we 
wouldf  have  enected,  then  to  deliberate  and  consult  by 
what  means  to  effect  it:  whereupon,  we  assign  to  the 
blessed  God  the  same  course.  But  to  him,  all  his  works 
are  known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  he  ever 
beheld,  at  one  view,  the  whole  tract  and  course  of  means 
whereby  any  thin^  is  to  be  done,  which  he  intends  with 
the  intended  end  itself.  So  tbat  we  have  no  reason  to  affix 
to  him  any  thought  or  purpose  of  favour  towards  the  sinful 
sons  of  men,  ancientcr  or  more  early  than  his  prospect  of 
the  wav  wherein  that  favourable  purpose  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Nor  again  can  any  act  or  purpose  of  his  towards  his 
creatures  be  otherwise  necessary  to  him,  than  from  the 
essential  rectitude  of  the  counsels  of  his  own  will ;  the 
determinations  whereof  are  such  as  might  not  have  been, 
or  might  have  been  otherwise,  where  the  thing  determined 
was,  by  those  measures,  a  matter  of  indifferency.  Where 
it  was  not  so,  they  are  (however  necessary,  yet  also)  in 
that  sense  most  free ;  as  they  are  directed  and  approved  by 
his  infinite  wisdom,  and  attended  with  that  complacency 
which  naturally  accompanies  any  act  or  purpose  that  is  in 
itself  most  exceptionably  congruous,  just,  and  good. 

It  may  furthermore  be  truly  said,  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  reckoned  possible  to  him,  upon  the  agreement  only 
which  it  holas  to  some  one  attribute  of  his,  considered 
singly  and  apart  fVom  all  the  rest :  as,  for  instance,  in  what 
is  next  our  present  case,  to  forgive  all  the  sins  that  ever 
were  committed  against  Mm,  without  insisting  upon  any 
compensation,  were  vainly  alleged  to  be  correspondent  to 
boundless  sovereign  mercy,  if  it  will  not  as  well  accord 
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wffh  iaSmte  wiadon,  jnstke,  uid  holiiieaB ;  as  it  wonU 
be  mraasoDabtf  sud  to  be  agreeable  taoagh  to  kin,  lo 
tkrow  all  the  cxeamres  that  nerer  oiliended  him  into  wm. 
endles  nothingness,  in  eoosideration  onlf  of  the  ahso- 
Intencas  of  his  power  and  dnminion.  Bat  whatsoerer  he 
can  do,  miisi  be  understood  to  be  agreeahle  to  a  Being 
afasohiielj  and  ererj  way  perfect. 

Moreover  we  add,  that  whatsoevcT  is  most  eoogmoas 
and  fit  for  him  to  do,  that  is  tmly  neeosarj  to  hsm :  he 
cannot  swerve  in  the  least  titde,  we  will  not  only  sav  from 
what  strict  and  rigonms  jistice  doth  exact  and  chaUeoge, 
bat  also  not  from  what  is  requisite,  under  the  notion  of 
most  eomeljand  decent.  Hath  it  been  said  of  a  mortal 
man,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  alter  the  coarse  of  the  sun,  as 
to  torn  him  from  the  path  of  rigfaieoiisacss  1  We  must 
nppoee  it  of  the  eternal  God  equally  imncwsibie  that  he 
should  be  direrted  from,  or  ever  omit  to  do,  what  is  most 
seendy,  becoming,  and  worthy  of  himself.  In  such  things 
wheieiB  be  6  pleased  to  be  our  pattern,  what  we  know  to 
be  our  own  duty,  we  must  conclude  is  his  nature:  we 
ought  to  be  found  neither  in  an  unjust  act  or  omission,  nor 
undecent  one;  and  he  cannot.  And  if  it  bekmg  to  us  to 
do  what  is  good,  it  more  necessarily  belongs  to  him  to  do 
what  is  best;  t.  «.  in  all  things  that  are  any  way  capable 
of  coming  under  a  moral  ooo^sidenUioa :  fiw  as  in  other 
matters  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  act  arfaitranlY,  so  there  is 
nothing  hinders  bm  he  may  much  more.  Wherefore  it  is 
not  hence  to  be  thought  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  this 
tmiFeise  and  every  wing  in  it  should  have  been  made  as 
perfect  as  they  could  be;  as  if  weonrselves  will  make  any 
thing  for  our  own  use,  nothing  obliges  us  to  be  so  very 
curious  about  it,  as  that  it  may  be  as  neat  and  accurate  as 
we  can  devise  to  make  it;  it  will  suffice  if  it  be  such  as 
will  serve  our  turn.  And  indeed,  in  the  works  of  nature, 
it  would  have  been  less  worthy  of  Giod  to  have  expressed 
a  9cnipixloos  curiosity  that  nothing  might  ever  fall  cHit  be- 
sides one  fixed  rule,  (especially  in  a  state  of  things  de- 
signed for  no  long  continuance,)  that  should  extend  to  all 
imaginable  particularities ;  as  that  all  men  should  be  of 
the  comeliest  stature,  all  faces  of  the  most  graceful  aspect, 
with  a  thousand  the  like.  But  in  matters  wherein  tnere 
can  be  better  and  worse,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  seems  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  plainest  evidence,  that  the  blessed  God  cannot 
but  do  that  which  is  simply  the  best ;  yea,  while  a  neces- 
sity is  upon  us  not  only  to  mind  things  that  are  true,  and 
just,  ana  pure,  but  also  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
we  have  no  cause  to  doubt,  but  whatsoever  is  comely,  and 
beseeming  his  most  perfect  excellences,  is  an  eternal,  in- 
dispensable law  to  him:  wherefore  it  is  not  enough  to  con- 
sider, in  the  present  case,  what  it  were  strictly  not  unjust 
for  him  to  do,  but  what  is  fit  and  becoming  so  excellent 
and  glorious  a  majesty  as  his. 

Nor  now  can  it  be  a  doubt,  but  that  he  only  is  the  compe- 
tent Judge  of  what  is  becoming  and  worthy  of  himself;  or 
what  is  most  congruous  and  fit  in  itself  to  be  done;  (Isa. 
xl.)  '^  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being 
his  counsellor,  hath  instructed  him  I"  Ac.  Surely  the  best 
reason  we  can  exercise  in  this  case,  is  to  think  that  coarse 
reasonable  which  we  find  God  hath  chosen,  although  we 
had  no  insight  at  all  into  the  matter.  There  are  many 
eonstitntions  which  we  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
course  of  Gbd's  govemmem  over  the  world,  which,  by  the 
constancy  of  them,  we  have  ground  to  think  founded  in 
indispensable  necessity;  though  the  reasons  whereupon 
they  are  necessary,  are  most  deeply  latent  and  hidden  from 
us.  Not  to  speak  of  the  abstruser  paths  and  methods  of 
nature,  wherein  while  we  observe  a  constancy,  yet  perhaps 
we  apprehend  it  might  have  been  some  other  way  as  weU : 
perhaps  it  mifht,  but  it  is  more  than  we  know.  And 
though,  as  hatn  been  said,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  wavs  God  hath  taken,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  may  be 
more  absolutely  arbitrar]^ ;  yet  the  constant  iteration  of  the 
same  thing,  or  continuation  of  the  ancient  settled  course, 
shows  the  peremptoriness  of  the  Creator's  counsel ;  and 
seems  to  carrv  with  it  an  implied  rebuke  of  our  ignorant 
rMbnesB,  m  thinking  it  might  as  well  be  otherwise ;  and  a 
stiff  asserting  of  his  determinaaons  against  us.  There  are 
none  so  wall  studied  naturalists,  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
^ajional  account  why  it  is  so,  and  so,  in  many  instances : 
Wherein  they  may  yet  discern  the  inflexibleness  of  nature. 


perceive  her  methods  to  be  as  vaaltcTabie,  as  th«j  »r 
Dcooatable.  Tis  true,  this  is  obTioos  to  be  seen  bf 
any  cje,  that  where  things  are  well,  as  they  are,  constaacf 
,  doth  beuer  than  innovation,  or  chaiige  ;  tmt  it  very  bbcI 
'  bfi'twifA  human  modesty  to  sappose,  that  there  maj,  a 
'  many  casesy  be  other  reasons  to  justify  the  present  cousc^ 
whiek  we  see  not.  Bm  we  may,  wnth  more  adnoit^ 
I  ooDsider  the  fixedness  cf  that  order  which  God  hath  sd, 
'  unto  the  eoaise  of  his  dispensation,  towards  his  intell^ett 

we  shall  emly  mstaace  in  sone  kw 


As  first,  that  there  is  so  little  diseenuble  commeree,  a 
the  present  state^  between  the  superior  rank  of  these  crea- 
tures, aad  the  inferior.    That  wliereas  we  are  well  asDied 
there  are  inielligeat  creatures,  iwhich  inhabit  not  eutU; 
bodies  like  oars,  but  hold  an  ag^reemeat  with  us  JMjmia 
things;  they  yet  so  rarely  converse  with  as.    When  «e 
ooasider  that  saeh  of  them  as  reaDaia  iaaocent,  and  sack 
of  as  as  are,  by  Divine  mercv,  recovered  oat  of  a  state  d 
apostacy,  are  all  subject  to  the  same  commoa  Lord;  ob- 
serve the  more  substantial  things  of  the  same  law;  ktc 
all  the  same  common  end ;  are  acted  by  the  same  priDcipk 
of  love,  devotedness,  and  zeal  for  the  interest  and  hoDoizr 
of  the  great  Maker,  and  Lord  a{  mil  thioes.    We  areallto 
make  up  one  oonmmnity  with  them,  amcT  be  associates  is 
the  same  future  blessed  state ;  yet,  they  have  little  foier' 
course  with  us,  they  shun  our  si^t.     If  sometimes  tbcf 
appear,  it  is  by  transient,  hasty  glances  ;  they  are  strasfe^ 
shy  and  reserved  towards  us,  they  check  our  inaaisiis, 
put  us,  and  appear  to  be  themselves  in  reference  uieMa, 
under  awful  restraints.    We  know  not  the  reason  of  all 
this,  sometimes  we  may  think  with  ourselves,  those  pan 
and  holy  spirits  cannot  but  be  full  of  kindness,  baugnir, 
and  love,  and  concerned  for  us  poor  mortals,  whom  ibcr 
see  pat  to  tug  and  conflict  with    many  diiSculties  asd 
calamities ;  ahosed  by  the  cunnmg  malice  of  their  and  oor 
enemy;  imposed  upon  by  the  illtisions  of  our  own  sensa. 
How  easily  might  they  make  many  afaeful  discoveries  to 
us,  relieve  our  ignorance  in  many  things,  McqnaiDt  os, 
more  expressly,  with  the  state  of  thin|^  in  the  other  woHd, 
rectify  our  dark  or  mistaken  apprehensions,  coocenuss 
many  both  religious  and  philosophical  matters !  Bat  ihtf 
refrain,  and  we  know  not  why. 

Again,  that  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour^  converse  ca 
earth,  there  should  be  so  strange  a  connexion  as  to  fAea, 
on  whom  he  wrought  miraculous  cures,  between  the  Dh 
vine  power,  and  their  fiuth ;  so  that,  sometunes,  we  fiod  ft 
expressly  said.  He  could  do  no  mighty  work,  because  a 
their  unbelief. 

And  we,  lastly,  instance  in  the  fixedness  of  that  coorse, 
which  God  hath  set,  for  making  known  to  the  world  the 
contents  of  the  gospel  of  Christ:  so  that  iinle  is  ever 
done  therein,  immediately,  or  by  extraordinary  meus. 
The  apostle  Paul  is  stopped  in  the  career  of  his  persecTi- 
tion,  by  an  amazing  voice,  and  vision ;  but  he  is  let  for 
instructicm,  as  to  his  foture  course,  to  Ananias.   Udio 
Cornelius  an  angel  is  sent,  not  to  preach  the  90^1,^^ 
to  direct  him  to  send  for  Peter,  for  that  parpose.    Toi 
Lord  doth  not  immediately  himself  instruct  the  Eimacb 
in  the  faith  of  Chri^  but  directs  Philip  todo  it ;  and  ezpen- 
ence  shows,  that  (according  to  the  rule  set  in  diat  case,  Km- 
X.)  where  they  have  no  preachers,  they  have  no  go^l- 

Now  as  to  all  these  eases,  and  many  more  that  migbt  K 
thought  on,  can  it  be  said  it  would  have  been  vs^^f^ 
Ood  had  ordered  the  matter  otherwise  than  be  haihl 
That  we  cannot  so  much  as  imagine,  nor  are  we  to  thmi 
the  matter  determined  as  it  is,  in  all  such  cases,  bf  niere 
will  and  pleasure,  without  a  reason ;  which  were  an  ujj^ 
gination  altogether  unworthy  the  Supreme  wisdom;  0^ 
that  there  are  reasons  of  mighty  force  and  weight,  or  cer- 
tain congruities,  in  the  natures  of  things  themselves,  obvi- 
ous to  the  Divine  understanding,  which  do  either  wbollj 
escape  ours,  or  whereof  we  have  but  very  shallow,  dart, 
conjectural  apprehensions ;  as  he  that  saw  men  bs  cree5j 
or  as  some  creatures,  of  very  acute  sight,  perceive  vbat 
to  us  seems  invisible.    And  yet  those  occult  and  hidden 
reasons  and  congruities  have  been  the  foimdati(»)  ofcm- 
stitutions  and  laws,  that  hold  things  more  steadily  ihaB 
adamantine  bands;  and  are  of  more  stability  tlutn  tK 
foundations  of  heayen  and  earth* 
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VnrthennoTe  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  rights  of  the 
I>ivine  goremment,  the  qaality  and  measure  of  offences 
eommitted  against  itj  and  when  or  npon  what  terms  they 
may  l>e  remitted,  or  m  what  case,  it  may  be  congruous  to 
tike  dig^ty  of  that  government  to  recede  from  such  rights ; 
axe  maktters  of  so  hi^h  a  nature,  that  it  becomes  us  to  be 
very  sparing  in  makmg  an  estimate  about  them ;  especially 
a  more  dimmishing  one  than  the  general  strain  of  Scrip- 
ture seems  to  hold  forth.    Even  among  men,  how  sacred 
Uiings  are  majesty,  and  the  rights  of  government !    And 
l&o^w  xnuch  above  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  judgment !  Suppose 
a  compan]^  of  peasants,  that  understand  little  more  than 
^w^liat  is  within  the  compass  of  their  mattock,  plough,  and 
slioyel,  should  take  upon  them  to  judge  of  the  rights  of 
tKeir    prince,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  measnre  of 
ofiences,  committed  against  the  majesty  and  dignity  of 
government;  how  competent  fudges  would  we  think  them  1 
Anil  will  we  not  acknowledge  the  most  refined  human 
understanding  as  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  rights  of  the 
Divine  government,  or  measure  the  injuriousness  of  an 
oflEence  done  against  it ;  as  tlie  meanest  peasant  to  make 
an  estimate  of  these  matters,  in  a  human  government  1 
If  only  the  reputation  be  wronged  of  a  person  of  better 
quality,  how  strictly  is  it  insisted  on  to  have  the  matter 
tried  by  peers,  or  persons  of  equal  rank !  such  as  are  ca- 
pable of  understanding  honour  and  reputation  I    How 
w^ould  it  be  resented,  if  an  affront,  put  upon  a  nobleman, 
ahoald  be  committed  to  the  judgment  of  smiths,  ajid  cob- 
blers; especialljr  if  they  were  participes  criminis^  and  as 
well^rties,  as  judges  f 

"Wnen  the  re^lia  of  the  great  Ruler  and  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  mvaded,  his  temple  violated,  his  presence 
despised,  his  image  torn  down  tnence  and  defaced ;  who 
among  the  sons  of  men  are  either  great,  or  knowing,  or 
innocent  enough  to  judge  of  the  offence  and  wrong  1  or 
bow  fit  it  is  that  it  be  remitted,  without  recompense  1  or 
'wbat  recompense  would  be  proportionable?  How  sup- 
posable  is  it,  that  there  may  m  congruities  in  this  matter, 
obvious  to  the  Divine  understanding,  which  infinitely  ex- 
ceed the  measure  of  ours  ? 

III.  And  yet,  because  Grod  speaks  to  us  about  these 
matters,  and  they  are  our  own  concernments,  as  bein^  of 
the  offending  parties  ^  it  is  necessary  we  appl]^  our  mmds 
to  understand  them,  and  possible  to  us  to  attain  to  a  true, 
though  not  to  a  full,  understanding  of  them.    And  though 
we  can  never  fully  comprehend  in  our  own  thoughts  the 
horror  of  the  case,  that  reasonable  creatures,  made  after 
Grod*s  image,  so  highly  favoured  by  him,  capable  of 
blessedness    in   him,  incapable  of   it    any  other    way, 
should  have  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  wickedness  towards 
him,  and  unnaturalness  towards  themselves,  as  to  say  to 
him,  Depart  from  us,  and  cut  themselves  off  from  him : 
though  we  mav  sooner  lose  ourselves  in  the  contemplation, 
and  be  overwhelmed  by  our  own  thoughts,  than  ever  see 
through  the  monstrous  evil  of  this  defection :  yet  we  may 
soon  see  it  incomparably  to  transcend  the  measure  of  any 
ofience,  that  can  ever  be  done  by  one  creature  against 
another ;  or  of  the  most  scandalous  affront  the  meanest, 
the  vilest,  the  most  ungrateful,  ill-natured  wretch  could 
have  devised  to  put  upon  the  greatest,  the  most  benign, 
and  best  deserving  prince  the  world  ever  knew.    And  if 
we  can  suppose  an  offence,  of  that  kind,  may  be  of  so 
heinous  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced  as  that  it  cannot 
be  congruous  it  should  be  remitted,  without  some  reparap 
tion  made  to  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  compensation 
for  the  scandal  done  to  government;  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose it  much  more  incongraous  it  should  be  so  in  the 
present  case. 

Yea,  and  as  it  can  never  be  thought  congruous,  that 
such  an  offence,  against  any  human  governor,  should  be 
pardoned  without  tne  intervening  repentance  of  the  delin- 
quent ;  so  we  may  easily  apprehend  also  the  case  to  be 
such,  as  that  it  cannot  bie  fit  it  should  be  pardoned  upon 
that  alone,  without  other  recompense.  Whereof  if  any 
should  doubt,  I  would  demand,  is  it  in  any  case  fit  that  a 
penitent  delinquent,  against  human  laws  and  government, 
should  be  punished,  or  a  proportionable  recompense  be 
exacted  for  his  offence,  notwithstanding?  Surely  it  will 
be  acknowledged  ordinarily  fit,  and  who  would  take  tmon 
him  to  be  the  censor  of  the  conmion  justice  of  the  world,  in 


all  such  cases  ?  or  to  danm  the  proceedings  of  all  times, 
and  nations,  wheresoever  a  penitent  offender  hath  been 
made  to  suffer  the  legal  punishment  of  his  offences,  not- 
withstanding his  repentance  ?  How  strange  a  maxim  of 
government  would  that  be :  that  it  is  never  fit  an  offender, 
of  whatsoever  kind,  should  be  pxmished,  if  he  repent  him- 
self of  his  offence  !  And  surely  if  ever,  in  any  case,  some- 
what else  than  repentance  be  fitly  insisted  on,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  government ; 
It  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  so,  in  the  case  of  man's 
common  delinquency  and  revolt  from  God,  much  more. 

Unto  which  purpose  it  is  further  to  be  considered,  that 
in  this  case  the  matter  is  much  otherwise  between  Grod 
and  man,  than,  for  the  most  part,  between  a  secular  prince 
and  a  delinquent  subject :  that  is,  that  pardon,  be  it  nerer 
so  plenary,  doth  (as  pardon^  no  more  tnan  restore  the  de- 
linquent mto  as  good  a  condition  as  he  was  in  before.  But 
what  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  case  before  of  delinquent 
subjects  1  There  are  very  few  that  were  before  the  prince's 
favourites,  his  intimate  associates  and  friends,  with  whom 
he  was  wont  familiarly  to  converse.  Very  often  the  con- 
dition of  the  offender  was  such  before,  that  his  pardon 
only  saves  him  ft'om  the  gallows ;  lets  him  live,  and  enjoy 
only  the  poor  advantages  of  his  former  mean  condition ; 
ana  not  always  that  neither :  yea,  or  if  he  were  one  whose 
higher  rank  and  other  circumstances  had  entitled  him  to  a 
nearest  attendance  on  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  a  daily, 
inward  conversation  with  him ;  it  is  possible  he  might  be 
pardoned  with  limitation  as  to  his  life,  or  it  may  be,  fur- 
ther, to  his  estate,  without  being  restored  to  the  honours 
and  offices  about  the  person  of  tne  prince,  which  he  held 
only  by  royal  favour:  for  though  princely  compassion 
might  extend  so  far  as  to  let  his  onence  be  expiated  oy  less 
than  his  utter  ruin,  yet  also  his  prudent  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  government  might  not  admit  that  a  person 
under  public  infamy  should  have  the  liberty  of  his  pre- 
sence, mtermingle  with  his  councils,  or  be  dignified  with 
more  special  marks  of  his  favour  and  kindness.  Whereas 
in  the  restitution  of  man.  inasmuch  as  before  he  was  the 
temple  and  residence  of  the  great  King,  where  he  afforded 
his  most  inward,  gracious  presence,  the  design  is  to  restore 
him  into  the  same  capacity,  and  to  as  good  condition  as 
he  was  in  before  in  these  respects :  yea,  and  not  only  so, 
but  unspeakably  to  better  his  case,  to  take  him  much 
nearer  to  himself  than  ever,  and  into  a  more  exalted  state. 
In  order  whereto,  it  was  the  more  highly  congruous  that 
his  offence  be  done  away  by  a  most  perfect,  unexception- 
able expiation ;  that  so  high  and  great  an  advancement  of 
the  most  heinous  offenders,  might  not  be  brought  about 
up<Hi  other  terms  than  should  well  accord  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  government  over  the  world. 

iV.  Here,  therefore,  let  a  comparative  view  be  taken  of 
the  fearful  malediction  and  curse  of  Gkxl's  law  upon  the 
transgressors  of  it,  and  of  the  copious  blessing  of  the  gos- 
pel :  that  thereupon  we  may  the  more  clearly  judge  how 
improbable  it  was  there  should  be  so  vast  a  difference  and 
translation  between  two  so  distant  states,  without  atone- 
ment made  for  transgression  of  so  high  demerit,  and  so 
deeply  resented. 

1.  As  to  the  former,  we  are  in  the  general  told,  (Gkil. 
iii.)  that  "  cursed  is  every  one  that  continues  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them."  As- 
tonishing thing!  That  he  should  curse  me  who  made 
me!  That  my  being,  and  a  curse  upon  me,  should 
proceed  from  the  word  and  breath  of  the  same  sacred 
mouth  !  Of  how  terrible  import  is  his  curse !  To  be  made 
an  anathema,  separate  and  cut  off  from  Qody  and  fh>m  all 
the  dutiful  and  loyal  part  of  his  creation  I  Driven  forth 
from  his  delightful  presence !  In  the  same  breath,  it  is 
said  to  the  loathed  wretch,  Depart— accursed  !  To  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  not 
knowing  whither  to  go !  Naked  of  Divine  protection  from 
any  viment  hand;  yea,  marked  out  for  the  butt  of  the 
sharpest  arrows  of  his  own  indignation !  How  voluminous 
and  extensive  is  his  curse !  reaching  to  all  one's  concern- 
ments in  both  worlds,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  outward 
and  inward  man.  To  be  cursed  in  one's  basket  and  store, 
in  the  city  and  field,  in  going  out  and  coming  in  f  Esp^ 
cially  to  have  all  God's  curses  and  plague*  meetinfir  and 
I  centring  in  one's  very  heart,  to  be  there  smitten  with 
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blindness,  madness,  and  astonishment  1  How  efficacious 
is  this  carse  I  Not  a  faint,  impotent  wi«hin§[  ill  to  a  man, 
but  under  which  he  really  wastes,  and  which  certainly 
blasts,  withers,  and  consumes  him,  and  eren  turns  his  very 
blessing  into  curses !  How  closely  adhering,  as  a  gar- 
ment wherewith  he  is  clothed,  and  as  •  cirdle  with  which 
he  is  girt  continually  I  How  secretly  and  subtly  insinuat- 
ing, as  water  into  his  bowels,  and  oil  into  his  bones  t  And 
how  deservedly  doth  it  befall  I  The  curse  causeless  shall 
not  come ',  this  can  never  be  without  a  cause.  If  another 
curse  mCr  it  shows  he  hates  me  :  if  the  righteous  Qod  do 
so,  it  signifies  me  to  be  in  mvself  a  hateful  creature,  a  son 
antd  heir,  not  of  peace,  but  of  wrath  and  a  curse.  And  the 
effect  must  be  oi  equsil  permaneacv  with  its  cause :  so  as 
thax  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  and  rains 
upon  them  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest,  as 
fne  portion  of  their  cup ;  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  does  evil,  and 
continually  growing  into  a  treasure,against  the  day  of  wrath. 

2.  View,  on  the  other  hand,  the  copious,  abundant 
blessing  contained  and  conveyed  in  the  gospel.  It  is  a 
call  to  blessing,  that  we  may  inherit  a  blessing:  it  dis- 
covers a  state  begun  with  the  blessedness  of  having  ini- 
quitT  forgiven ;  a  course,  under  a  continued  blessing,  of 
me(utating  on  the  word  of  God  with  delight,  day  and 
night :  of  oeing  undefiled  in  the  way :  gives  characters  of 
the  subjects  of  blessings  showered  down  from  the  month  of 
Christ  on  the  poor  in  spirit,  pure  in  heart,  the  meek,  mer- 
cifu},  ftc. :  aims  at  making  tiiem  nigh,  that  were  afar  off; 
taking  them  into  Qod*8  own  family^  and  household  ^  making 
them  friendS)  favourites,  domestics,  sons,  and  daughters ; 
engaging  them  in  a  feUowship  with  the  Father  ana  Son : 
jet  were  all  these  the  children  of  wrath,  by  nature.  Whence 
IS  this  change  1  A  regression  became  not  the  majesty  of 
heaven.  God's  ori^al  constitution,  that  connected  sin 
and  the  corse,  was  just ;  he  abides  by  it,  reverses  it  not. 
To  have  reversed  it,  was  not  to  have  jndged  the  ofienders, 
but  himself;  but  having  a  mind  to  show  men  mercy,  he 
provides  for  the  expiation  of  sin.  and  salving  the  rights  of 
nis  government,  another  way — ^by  transferring  guut  and 
the  curse,  not  mtUing  them. 

v.  Whereupon,  we  may  also  see  what  made  atonement 
for  sin  so  fundamental  to  a  design  of  grace ;  the  magnifying 
the  divine  law;  (Isa.  xlii.  41.)  the  asserting  the  equity 
and  righteousness  of  the  supreme  government;  not,  as 
some  odiously  suggest,  the  gratifying  of  what,  with  us^  is 
wont  to  go  for  a  private  appetite  of  revenge^  from  which 
the  support  of  the  hoaoar  and  the  dignity  or  the  govern- 
ment IS  most  remote :  yea,  it  were  horrid  to  suppose  that 
any  such  thing  can  have  place  with  the  blessed  GkkI^  which 
is  one  of  the  most  odious  things  in  the  disposition  of 
lapsed,  degenerate  man — an  aptness  to  take  complacency 
in  the  pains  and  anguish  of  such  as  have  offended  us ; 
anSo  which  purpose,  now  feelingly  would  a  malicious,  ill- 
minded  man,  ollentimes  utter  the  sense  of  his  heart,  and 
say,  O  the  sweetness  of  revenge  t  So  black  a  thought  of 
God  will  be  most  remote  from  every  pious  breast,  or  that 
is  capable  of  savouring  real  goodness.  Nor  doth  any  pre- 
cept within  the  whole  compass  of  that  revelation  which  he 
hath  given  us,  express  more  fully,  at  once,  both  our  duty 
and  his  own  nature,  than  that  of  loving  our  enemies,  or  of 
forgiving  men  their  trespasses.  There  is,  perhaps,  some- 
where (but  O  how  rarely  1)  to  be  found  among  men,  that 
benign,  ^^enerous  temper  of  mind,  as  when  an  enemy  is  per- 
iectly  within  one's  power,  to  be  able  to  take  a  real  soiace 
in  showing  mercy ;  when  he  is  in  a  fearful,  trembling  ex- 
pectation, and  hath  even  yielded  himself  a  prey  to  revenge, 
to  take  pleasure  in  surprising  him  by  acts  of  kindness  and 


ture,  one  truly  agreeable  to  and  reaemblinf  his  own ;  al 

unto  him,  the  acts  and  operations  that  naturaUr  prneel 
from  this  temper  of  spirit,  are  more  grateful  ana  saToni; 
than  all  whole  bnmtK)fferings  and  sacrifices.  So  are  we  a 
frame  our  conceptions  of  the  ever  blessed  God,  if  citki 
we  will  take  the  rationally  coherent  and  self-ccasisea 
idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Being,  or  his  own  Ireqaca 
affirmations  who  best  understands  his  own  aatnre,  or  tk 
course  of  his  actual  diqiensations  towards  a  sinfhl  woiU, 
for  our  measure  of  him. 

y  I.  But  is  it  a  difficulty  to  ns  to  reconcile  with  all  (Us 
such  frequent  expressions  in  the  sacred  Tolmne,  as  iopm 
a  steady  purpose  that  all  the  sins  of  men  shall  be  ansrercd 
with  an  exactly  proportionable  measure  of  puanhmeat 
That  every  transgression  shall  have  a  jnst  recompense  of 
reward  1  That  death  is  the  stated  wages  of  sin !  Or  do  ¥i 
find  ourselves  more  perplexed  how  to  iinder«tand,oia- 
sistently  with  such  declarations  of  his  merciful  natnie, 
those  passages  which  sometimes  also  occur,  that  seem  lo 
intimate  a  complacential  vindicti'veness,  and  delight  tako 
in  punishing— the  Lord  is  **  jealous,  the  Lord  revoigak.^ 
yea,  he  seems  to  appropriate  it  as  peculiar  to  hinuse^ 
•*  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  wiH  repay  it :"  "indigatuta 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  shall  be  upon  trtij 
soul  of  man  that  doth  evil."  We  meet  with  i»ssages  thai 
speak  of  his  laying  up  sin,  sealing  it  among  his  tressiins; 
or  his  waiting  for  a  day  g^  recomtpenses ;  of  his  whettiBg 
his  glittering  sword,  his  making  nis  bow  readJ^  aadpre- 
paring  his  arrows  on  the  string ;  of  his  being  reuesbec  If 
acts  of  vengeance,  his  satiating  of  his  farj,  and  eaosiDCB 
hereupon  to  rest,  as  having  highly  pleased  and  satisKn 
himself  therewith.    If  any  thing  alien  to  the  l>iTiBe  aanu]^ 
and  disagreeable  to  the  other  so  anuable  discoveries  of  it, 
be  thougnt  imported  in  such  expressions,  let  it  only  be 
considered,  first,  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  their  import; 
and  next,  how  well  so  much  will  9gree  with  a  right  tm- 
ception  of  Grod. 

For  the  former,  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  expresswos 
be  understood  to  mtend  more,  and  it  seems  necessary  wj 
be  not  understood  to  import  less,  than  a  constant,  calm, 
dispassionate,  complacential  will,  so  far  to  punish  sm  <s 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  ends  of  his  ^vemment.    Tba 
they  do  import  a  will  to  punisl^  is  evident ;  for  they  we 
manifest  expression  of  anger,  whereof  we  can  say  wunog 
more  gentle,  than  that  it  is  a  will  to  punish.    It  ^^^^ 
signify  punishment,  without  that  will ;  for  though  the  ▼ore 
anger,  or  wrath,  be  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  ^Jjjj* 
punishment  itself,  yet  even  then  thai  will  is  supposed ; 
otherwise  what  is  said  to  be  punishmenc,  were  an  niun- 
tended  accident;  and  then  how  were  it  a  puni^hmenn 
Much  less  can  it  signify  only  God*s  declaration  of  his  vw 
to  punish,  excluding  tliat  will  itself;  for  then  what  is  u  jj 
declaration  of?  Or  what  doth  it  declare  1  Surely  we  vm 
ackilbwledge  it  a  true  declaration ;  then  it  cannot  betw 
declaration  of  nothing,  but  must  have  somewhat  i^uoa 
correspondent  to  it  j  viz.  the  will  which  it  declares.  WmcH 
being  plain,  that  it  be  also  a  dispassionate  will,  accom- 
panied with  nothing  of  perturbation  ;  that  it  be  a  ^^'^'^ 
will,  in  reference  to  all  such  occasions,  wherein  the  sacrcdr 
ness  of  the  divine  government,  violated,  requires  snci 
reparation  j  and  without  any  change,  (other  than  what  rt 
may  conceive  imported  in  the  different  aspects  of  the  aije 
object,  conceived  as  future,  present,  or  ^ast,  and  bebcM  De- 
fore,  with  purpose,  afterwards  with  continual  approbation  J 
the  most  acknowledged  perfection  on  the  divine  nalore  dot* 
manifestly  not  admit  only,  but  require.    For  that  sncn  a 
calm,  sedate,  steady,  fixed  temper  of  mind  in  a  magis/rKe 
is  an  excellency,  even  common  reason  apprehends:  incrfr- 
fore  is  it  said,  by  a  noted  pagan,  that  juages  ongbt  to  w 


but  how  much  sweeter  is  it  to  forgive !  Than  this,  there  is 
no  where  to  be  seen  a  more  lively  resemblance  of  God  j  a 
tfuer  and  more  real  part  of  EUs  living  image,  who  hath 
commanded  us  to  love  our  eaemies ;  if  they  hunger,  to 
toed  them  y  to  bloaa  them  that  curse  us ;  to  pray  for  them 
that  despttafully  use  qb,  and  persecute  us  \  that  we  may 
oe  hit  childxen,  that  we  may  snow  ounelvea  bom  of  him, 


blessed  God  himselfl  Yea,  and  that  it  be  also  a  compl^ 
cential  wUl,  as  some  of  the  expressions  above  recited  seem 
to  import,  may  very  well  be  admitted,  if  we  righi^  <*** 
ceive  and  state  in  our  own  minds  the  thing  willed  by  ^t 
i.  e.  the  preserving  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  sn|ntw* 
government.  '  Indeed,  sunply  to  take  pleasure  in  the  PJ* 
and  misery  of  another,  is  so  odd  and  unnatural  a  disaflee- 


Aod  to  have  received  from  aim  a  new,  even  a  divine,,  na-  [  tion»  that  it  is  strange  how  it  can  have  place  any  vbere ', 
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and  wliere  it  seems  to  hare  place  taktrng  men,  thotigh  too 
often  it  really  hath  so  in  more  monstrously  vicious  tem- 
pers, yet  witn  many  others,  (who  herein  are  sufficiently 
Dlameiable  also,)  the  matter  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat 
m&talren ;  pleasure  may  possibly  not  be  taJcen  in  the  af- 
flicted person's  mere  suffisring,  M>r  itself,  but  only  as  it  is 
an  argument  or  evidence  of  the  other's  superiority,  wherein 
he  prides  himseli^  especially  if  he  before  misdoubted  his 
own  power,  and  that  there  hath  been  a  dispme  about  it, 
whicn  is  now  only  thus  decided.  In  this  case  a  secret 
joy  may  arise  unto  the  prevailing  party,  upon  his  being 
delivered  from  an  afflictmg  fear  of  being  so  used  himself; 
and  whereas  he  took  it  for  a  disparagement  that  the  other 
did  so  far  lessen  and  diminish  him  in  his  own  thoughts,  as 
to  suppose  or  hope  he  should  prove  the  stronger ;  a  pleasure 
is  now  taken  in  letting  him  feel  and  have  so  sensible  a 
demonstration  of  his  error. 

VIL  But  that  wherewith  we  must  suppose  the  blessed 
€k>d  to  be  pleased,  in  &e  matter  of  punisiung,  iB  the  con- 
fruity  of  the  thing  itself,  that  the  sacred  rights  of  his  go- 
▼emment  over  the  world  be  vindicated;  and  that  it  be 
imderstood  how  ill  his  nature  can  comport  with  any  thing 
that  is  impure:  and  what  is  in  itself  so  highly  congruous, 
cannot  but  be  the  matter  of  his  delectation.    He  takes 
eternal  pleasure  in  the  leasonableness  and  fitness  of  his 
own  determinations  and  actions,  and  rejoices  in  the  works 
of  his  own  hands,  as  aereeing  with  the  apt,  eternal  schemes 
and  models  which  he  nath  ecnoeived  in  his  most  wise  and 
all-comprehending  mind:  so  that  though  he  desireth  not 
the  deatn  of  sinners,  and  hath  no  delight  in  the  sufferings 
of  his  afflicted  creatures^  which  his  immense  goodness 
rather  inclines  him  to  behold  with  compassion,  yet  the 
true  ends  of  punishment  are  so  much  a  greater  good  than 
their  ease,  and  exemption  from  the  suffering  they  had  de- 
served, that  they  must  rather  be  chosen,  and  cannot  be  eli- 
Sible  ror  any  reason,  but  for  which  aiso  th^  are  to  be 
elighted  in ;  i.  e.  a  real  goodness^and  oonducibleness  to  a 
valuable  end!,  inherent  in  them.    Upon  which  account,  the 
lust  execution  of  the  Divine  pleasure  in  the  ptmishment  of 
insolent  offenders  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  notion 
of  a  solemn  festival,  a  season  of  joy,  yea  even  of  a  sacrifice, 
as  having  a  firagraney  or  delectable  savour  in  it    But 
whereas  some  of  the  above-mentioned  expressions  do  seem 
to  intimate  a  delight  in  satisfying  a  fbrious,  vindictive  ap- 
petite; we  are  to  consider,  that  what  is  spoken  for  the 
warning  and  terror  of  stupid  besotted  men,  was  necessarily 
to  be  spoken  with  some  accommodation  to  their  dull  ap- 

Srehension  of  the  things  which  they  yet  see  and  feel  not. 
'or  which  purpose  the  person  is  put  on,  sometimes,  of  an 
enraged,  mighty  man ;  the  terror  of  which  representation 
is  more  apprehensible  to  vulgar  minds,  than  tne  calm,  de- 
.iberate  proceeding  of  magistratical  justice ;  it  being  many 
imes  more  requisite,  that  expressions  be  rather  suited  to 
Jie  person  spoken  to,  though  they  somewhat  less  exactly 
square  with  the  tlung  itself  intended  to  be  spoken. 

VIII.  Wherefore  Uiis  being  all  that  we  have  any  reason 
to  understand  imported  in  such  texts  of  Scripture  as  we 
before  mentioned,  viz.  a  calm  and  constant  will  of  preserv- 
ing the  divine  government  from  contempt,  by  a  due  punish- 
ment of  such  as  do  offer  injurious  affronts  to  it;  and  that 
takes  pleasure  in  itself,  or  is  satisfied  with  the  congruity 
and  fimess  of  its  own  determination ;  what  can  there  be  in 
this  unworthy  of  God  1  what  that  disagrees  with  his  other 
perfections  1  or  that  the  notion  of  a  Being,  every  way 
perfect,  doth  not  exact  and  claim  as  necessarily  belonging 
tp  it  1  For  to  cut  off  this  from  it,  were  certainly  a  very 
l^eat  maim  to  the  notion  of  such  a  Being,  if  we  consider 
It  as  invested  with  the  right  and  oAce  or  supreme  rector, 
or  ruler  of  the  world.  For  if  you  frame  suen  an  idea  of  a 
prince  as  should  exclude  a  di^xmtion  to  punish  nffenders, 
who  would  not  presently  observe  in  it  an  intolerable  defect  1 
Suppose  Xenophon  to  have  given  this  character  of  his 
Cyni»— That  it  was  a  person  of  so  sweet  a  nature,  that 
he  permitted  every  one  to  do  what  was  good  in  his  own 
eyn;  if  any  one  pot  indignities  upon  him,  he  took  no 
(mence  at  it:  he  dispensed  favours  alike  to  all;  even  they 
that  despised  his  authority,  invaded  his  rights,  attempted 
the  subversion  of  his  ^vemment.  with  the  (usturbance  and 
confusion  of  all  that  lived  under  it,  had  equal  countenance 
and  kindness  from  him,  as  th^  that  were  moat  observant 


of  his  laws,  and  faithfrd  to  his  interest;  and  it  were  as 
safe  for  any  one  to  be  his  sworn  enemy,  as  his  most  loyal 
and  devoted  subject: — ^who  would  take  this  for  a  com- 
mendation, or  thmk  such  a  one  fit  to  have  swayed  a  scep- 
tre 1  Can  there  be  no  such  thing  as  goodness,  without 
the  exclusion  and  banishment  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  truth  1  Yea,  it  is  plain  they  not  onlv  consist  with  it, 
but  that  it  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  it  snould  be  without 
them.  The  several  virtues  of  a  well-instructed  mind,  as 
they  all  concur  to  make  up  one  entire  frame,  so  they  do 
each  of  them  cast  a  mutual  lustre  upon  one  another :  much 
more  is  it  so  with  the  several  excellences  of  Uie  Divine 
Being.  But  how  much  too  low  are  our  highest  and  most 
raiAed  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Bftajesty !  How  do  we 
&ltcr  when  we  most  earnestly  strive  to  speak  and  think 
most   worthily  of  God,  ana  suitably  to  ]ns  excellent 
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the  nme.    a.  tfaiiw  Mid  to  be  joit,  in  a  ncialiw  and  a  pootiTe 
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quettion  ^tscnRMJT,  Whether  dod^e  will  taTpuinAi  rin  tren.  anteoedently  te 
Ilia  kgal  eomlitiituii  to  that  piapoM,  jnat,  not  only  in  the  mmer  aense,  bat 
in  the  latter  alto?  Volenti  nonjit  ct^ftiria,  as  to  man  oeedi  limitation. 
Hdbr  Beriptora  ipealEB  of  God's  vmaAaag  sin,  not  merely  as  a  concomitant 
of  justiee,lNit  an  effect  Bm  wiH  to  punish  it  must  proMoeed  from  justice ; 
not,  primarily,  aocontinc  to  the  comntoo  notion  of  jusuce.  as  it  respects  the 
rifhts  ofanother ;  thererore  another  nolioa  of  it  (as  to liim)  to  be  sought  God!a 
liihts  so  m«]ienalrib,  that  he  eamwttiiiit  fhem  to  his  own  innna  aa  man  caik 
moondaiily.aoooidinc  to  the  other  notion,  his  riffat  to  pmiirii  depends  not  on 
hb  leial  constitution,  but  that  on  it  That  he  cannot  altotetlier  quit  it,  qa 
detraction  ftoro  him.  Justice,  in  a  laner  notion,  do*h  fuitfaor  oblige  to  insist 
viK.  juiivenal  jusooa.  as  especially  it  oomprefaends  fait 
of  Ood's  methods  herei 


hoHnem,  his  witdem.    The  fitw 
oontemplated  by  men,  but  angids.   la  what 
This  matter  summed  ii|k 


.  in  not  to  be  only 
DunidnMBts  toherackooed 


L  Wb  must  also  acknowledge  a  very  vast  difference  'be- 
tween God*s  government  over  his  intelligent  creatures,  and 
that  of  a  secular  prince  over  his  subjects;  and  are  there- 
upon to  inquire,  whether  the  notion  of  justice,  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  one  government  and  the  other,  can  be  me 
same.  A  secular  ruler  is  set  up  and  established  purposely 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  the  more  principal  end 
of  his  constitution.  The  people  are  not  formed  for  hixn, 
but  he  for  them ;  whence  the  administration  of  justice  is 
a  public  and  common  right,  wherewith  he  is  intrusted  bv 
the  Supreme  Ruler  for  them,  in  order  to  the  common  gooA. 
Well,  therefore^  mav  his  decrees  and  edicts  go  in  this  lorm, 
and  have  this  for  their  chief  scope  and  end :  Ne  quid  de- 
trimetUi  rtmublica  capiat.  And  hence  ^  neglect  duly 
and  seasonably  to  animadvert  upon  offenders,  is  a  violation 
of  the  public  justice  committra  to  his  management,  for 
which  he  is  accountable  to  him  that  intrusted  himj  it  is  a 
wrong  done  to  the  community,  of  whose  r^ts  he  is  the 
appointed  guardian.  And  whereas  such  ounces  as  more 
directly  strike  at  his  crown,  and  dignity,  as  treason  or  re< 
hellion,  seem  more  principally  levelled  against  himself  and 
his  own  rights,  so  is  the  legal  punishment  «f  them  to  "bt 
more  at  his  arbitrement,  whether  to  inflict  or  not  inflict  it; 
because  it  may  seem  in  any  one's  power  to  dispense  widi 
or  recede  from  his  own  rights.  Yet  indeed  if  the  matter 
be  more  narrowly  scanned,  the  relaxation  of  these  should 
be,  in  reason,  less  in  his  power  than  of  any  other;  because 
they  more  directly  afihmt  that  Supreme  Kuler  whom  he 
represents,  and  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  government, 
which  is  the  principal  civil  good  of  the  whole  community, 
and  the  benefits  whereof  are  their  highest  right.  If  vio- 
lence be  done  to  a  private  subject,  Hie  impunity  tif  the 
offender  would  be  a  public  wrong;  because  it  remotely 
tends,  by  the  badness  of  the  example,  to  the  hurt  of  the 
whole  community.  But  in  this  case,  without  any  such 
circulation,  all  the  rights  of  the  community  are  immedi- 
ately struck  at  together,  in  their  central  knot  and  juncture; 
wherefore  here,  most  of  all,  the  prince  is  debtor  to  the  com- 
munity. But  now,  the  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world 
owes  his  own  creatures  nothing :  he  is,  by  his  goodness, 
inclined  to  take  care  of  them,  and  preserve  common  order 
among  them ;  but  not  owing  them  any  thing,  (except  by  his 
own  word  he  makes  himaeu  a  debtor,)  he  cannot  be  said  to 
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wrong  the  commimity,  b^  not  providing  that  punishments 
be  inflicted  upon  delinquents,  according  to  demerit.  What 
he  can  be  understood,  originally,  to  owe  herein,  he  owes 
only  to  himself;  whence  also  the  notion  of  justice  which 
we  herein  attribute  to  him,  seems  very  different  fh>m  that 
which  belongs  to  human  governments ;  which,  though  it 
allows  not  the  disposal  of  another^s  right,  to  his  prejudice, 
forbids  not  the  remitting  of  one's  own. 

II.  Whereas,  therefore,  a  tbing  may  be  said  just,  in  a 
two-fold  sense ;  either  negative^  as  it  is  that  which  justice 
does  not  disapprove,  or  positive^  as  that  whereto  also  jus- 
tice doth  oblim :  it  is  hereupon  a  (question  of  great  moment, 
Whether  God's  will  to  punish  smners,  antecedent  to  his 
legal  constitution  to  that  purpose,  were  just  in  the  former 
sense  only,  or  also  in  the  latter  1  Can  we  say.  God  had 
been  uni'ust,  in  not  so  determining  1  Whose  rights  had  he 
violated  in  willing  otherwise  %  Not  man's,  to  whom  he 
did  owe  nothing.  Will  we  say,  His  ownl  But  volenti 
nonJU  injuria — ^which  maxim  doth  not  set  us  at  liberty 
absolutely  to  do  whatsoever  we  will  with  ourselves,  and 
what  is  ours ;  because  of  others,  whose  rights  are  compli- 
cated with  ours,  the  chief  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all  especially, 
who  hath  principal  interest  in  us,  and  all  that  we  have. 
Yet  it  holos  even  as  to  us:  for  though  we  may  mjure 
others,  God  especiall]^,  by  an  undue  disposition  of  our 
properties,  which  he  intrusts  us  with ;  (not  for  ourselves 
only,  but  for  himself  chiefly,  and  for  other  men,  whom 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  wrong,  by  disabling 
ourselves  to  do  them  that  ^ood  which  we  ought;)  and 
though  we  may  also  prejudice  ourselves,  yet,  ourselves 
apart,  we  cannot  be  said  so  far  to  wrong,  by  our  own  con- 
sent, as  to  be  able  to  resume  our  right ;  because,  by  that 
consent,  (supposing  it  imprudent,  or  any  way  undue,)  we 
have  quitted  and  even  forfeited  the  right,  which,  for  our- 
selves, we  had.  But  as  to  Grod,  who  has  no  superior,  nor 
owes  any  thing  to  anv  one,  whom  can  he  be  thought  to 
wrong,  by  departing  from  an^  of  his  own  rights  1 

Inasmuch  therefore  as  justice,  in  the  common  and  most 
general  notion  of  it,  is  ever  wont  to  be  reckoned  conversant 
about  d\\6TpiQv  dyaOov — the  good  of  others^  even  that  whereto 
they  have  aright;  it  seems  not  intelligible,  how  justice, 
according  to  this  usual  notion  of  it,  could  primarily  oblige 
God  to  inflict  deserved  punishment  upon  transgressors,  if 
he  had  not  settled  a  legal  constitution  to  this  purpose,  and 
declared  that  should  be  the  measure  of  his  proceedings 
herein;  both  because  it  is  so  little  conceivable  how  the 
punishments  of  the  other  state  (which  we  are  chiefly  to  con- 
sider) can  be  a  good  to  them  who  do  not  suffer  them,  (as 
we  are  sure  they  can  be  none  to  them  that  do,)  and  also 
that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  how,  if  they  were,  they 
could  otherwise  have  anv  right  thereto,  than  by  that  con- 
stitution by  which  (as,  before,  Grod's  dominion  was  that 
of  an  absolute,  sovereign  Lord)  he  now  undertakes  the 

{>art  of  a  governor,  ruling  according  to  known  and  estab- 
ished  laws. 

III.  Yet  very  plain  it  is,  that  for  the  actual  infliction  of 
Buch  punishments,  holy  Scripture  speaks  of  it  not  merely 
as  a  concomitant  of  justice,  or  as  that  which  may  consist 
with  it,  but  as  an  effect ;  which  the  dwTa96iocti,  mentioned 
by  the  apostle,  plainly  signifies,  (2  Thess.  i.  9.)  when  he 
tells  us  it  is  with  God  a  riekteous  things — iUatov  (that  must 
be  not  only  what  justice  doth  admit,  but  exact,}  to  ream- 
vense-'^vrawoAg^mt,  tribulation  to  the  troublers  of  nis  people, 
Ac.  And  when  we  are  told,  (Rom.  ii.  6.)  that  God  will 
render  (or  recompense—^ro^otffci)  to  every  one  according  to 
his  works,  even  m  the  day  above  mentioned,  (v.  5.)  which 

is  called,  ^liifta  dpvfltf  km  droxaXvipt^  itKatoitptvtas,'—4ke  day 
of  tpratkf  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  Ood ;  and  that  'tis  said,  the  world  was  to  become 
j^iKot—guiUy,  (we  read,)  liahle  to  be  impleaded  before 
God,  Rom.  iii.  19.  And  again,  (eh.  xii.  19.)  that  UdtKntrtt 
^engeanee  is  said  to  belong  to  him,  and  he  will  repay; 
with  many  more  passages  of  the  like  import. 

But  to  carry  the  matter  higher:  it  being  evident  it  is 
that  which  justice  doth  require,  to  punish  sin,  according  to 
such  a  constitution  once  made;  yet  all  this  while,  how 
the  constitution  was  any  necessary  effect  of  justice,  appears 
not.    Nor  are  we  helped  by  the  common  notion  qfjustice 


herein,  and  are  therefore  cast  upon  the  inquiry,  Whether 
•ny  other  notion  of  justice  be  fitly  assignable,  according 


whereto  it  may  be  ondeiatood  to  have  required  thenkai 
that  constitution  itself  1 

ly.  It  is  here  to  be  considered,  whence,  or  from  whg 
fountain,  any  man,  or  commujiity  of  men,  come  to  iiacc 
rif  ht  to  any  thing.    It  cannot  be,  but  that  the  Foaaiia 
of  all  bein^  must  be  the  Fountain  of  all  rights^   Froa 
whence  things,  absolutely  considered,  descend,  all  :k 
relations  that  result  must  also  descend.     There  can  thers 
fore  be  nopretence  of  right  to  any  thing,  among  ciatoreL 
but  from  God;  He,  as  the  soverei^  Proprietor  and  Lori 
of  all,  settles  such  and  such  rights  in  creatures,  which  ikrj 
hold  and  retain  dependentlv  on  him,  upon  terms  aad  a& 
cording  to  rules  which  he  hath  prescribed ;  so  as  thai  bj 
transgression  men  may  forfeit  such  rif^hts,  or  bj  cossoi 
and  mutual  contracts  transfer  them  to  one  another.  What- 
upon  they  have  no  unalienable  rig^hts,  none  whereof  tbcj 
may  not  be  divested,  either  by  their  default  or  codscbi: 
sometimes  by  both  tcwether,  as  by  a  faulty  consent   Am 
indeed  if  it  be  b^  the  former,  it  must  be  by  the  latter;  k- 
cause  no  man  is  supposed  to  commit  a  uuilt  against  his 
will.    But  it  may  be  by  the  hitter  without  the  former,  u 
none  can  doubt  but  one  may  innocently  divest  himseli)  m 
many  cases,  of  his  own  present  rig^ht ;  otherwise^  ihm 
could  be  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  either  aft  or  sak 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  justice  which  s  i&- 
herent  in  any  man,  comes  to  be  conversant  about  the  ligja 
of  another,  not  his  own ;  so  far  as  to  oblige  him  not  to  in- 
trench upon  the  rights  of  another,  while  yet.it  forbids  bim 
not  to  dispose  of  his  own,  as  they  are  merely  his.   Am 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice  towards  a  man's  seU^  sq 
inhibiting  him,  as  (though  perhaps  such  an  act  oagbi  sot 
to  have  been  done)  to  xz^e  his  act  in  that  kind  uxtM 
when  he  hath  done  it,  only  because  he  hath  thereof 
wronged  himself;  or  which  he  can,  afterwards,  all^ 
against  his  own  act  or  deed.    For  he  hath  no  other  rkUs 
in  any  thing,  than  what  are  derived,  borrowed,  dependcDt 
on  the  Supreme  Proprietor,  measurable  by  his  rnles^g 
which  they  afe  not  unalienable ;  yea,  iostice  obliges,  uu 
swear  to  his  own  hurt,  not  to  chaiu^,  jPs.  xv. 

V.  But  now,  with  the  Supreme  Proprietor,  there  cannd 
but  be  unalienable  rights,  inseparably  and  everlasnu^J 
inherent  in  him:  for  it  cannot  be,  but  that  He  that  is tiie 
Fountain  of  all  rights,  must  have  them  primarily  and 
originally  in  himself;  and  can  no  more  so  quit  them,  as  to 
make  the  creature  absolute  and  independent,  than  be  can 
make  the  creature  God.    Wherefore,  though  with  man 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  justice  towards  one's  seU, 
disenabling  him  to  forego  his  own  rights,  the  case  caniK* 
but  be  quite  otherwise  as  to  Gk)d,  and  for  the  same  reasoo 
for  which  it  cannot  agree  to  man ;  because  man  hath  none 
but  borrowed  and  alienable  rights,  which  he  can  forego 
to  his  own  prejudice,  and  God  hath  none  that  he  cu  so 
part  with.    Hereupon,  therefore,  God  did  owe  it  to  hiflj- 
self,  primarily  f  as  the  absolute  Sovereign  and  Lord  of  aU, 
not  to  suffer  indignities  to  be  ofiTered  to  him,  witbon 
animadverting  upon  them,  and  therefore  to  deteqmiae  nc 
would  do  so.  . 

VI.  But  withal,  he  having  undertaken  the  part  of^^ir^ 
Gk)vemor,  and  to  rule  by  established  laws,  which  shouM 
be  the  stated  measures  of  sin  and  duty,  of  punishmentt 
and  rewards ;  hereby  common  order  was  to  oe  P'^^ 
in  the  governed  community:  and  having  puhlujbed  w 
constitution  in  his  word,  and  otherwise  sufficiently  tou* 
purpose,  he  hath  hereby,  secondarily,  made  himsell  i'e''^ 
to  the  community,  ana  by  his  constitution  p^^  ^^ 
some  right  to  the  benefit  of  that  order  which  was  to  M 
maintained  am<m^  them  by  these  means:  which  beDew 
they  do  here,  in  this  present  state,  actually  partake  io  some 
measure ;  and  might  in  a  greater  measure,  if  they  "^^ 
more  governable,  or  would  regard  and  be  awed  Joore  pj 
the  kiWH  (with  their  sanctions)  of  their  great  and  ng°"^ 
Ruler  and  Lord.  Wherefore,  though  men  have  no  benew 
by  the  punishments  of  the  future  state,  they  have,  or  mig^ 
have,  by  the  feared  commination  of  them,  which,  n^^^^!fi 
made  the  actual  infliction  of  them  necessary.  Nor  bafl 
they  only  the  probable  benefit  of  present  order  hereby,  *^J 
of  a  future  well-being ;  it  bemg  the  design  of  that,  as  oi  ^ 
the  comminations  of  wise  and  good  rulers,  to  preyei><  ^ 
desert  of  the  threatened  punishment,  and  consequently^^^ 
punishment  itself.    And  though  men  could  have  no  TJgaf 
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to  a,iiy  soch  benefit,  before  the  oaDstitation ;  yet  it  is  not 
inconceivable,  that  by  it  they  might  have  some ;  viz.  an 
inferior  and  secondary  rifht. 

VII.  Wherefore  the  blessed  God,  by  making  the  le^l 
oonstitDtion,  that  he  will  have  stand  as  the  measure  of  his 
government,  hath  not  added  to  his  own  right  to  govern  and 
punish  as  there  is  cause :  for  it  was  natural,  and  needed 
notkin^  to  support  it.    Tne  constitution  rather  limits  than 
causes  his  rignt,  which  depends  not  on  it,  but  gives  rise 
to  it  rather.    Me  gives  assurance,  by  it,  of  his  equal  deal- 
ing, and  that  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than  is  right, 
that  he  should  enter  into  iudgment  with  God,  Job  xzxiv. 
IS,  33.     And  whereas  he  hath  been  pleased  to  publish  his 
constitution,  in  the  form  of  a  covenant,  variously  attem- 
nered  to  the  different  states  of  men,  nothing  accrues  to 
nun  hy  their  stipulating  with  him  thereupon.    He  is  their 
Oovemor,  as  he  is  their  Maker ;  not  at  their  choice,  which 
in  propriety  the  case  admits  not,  there  being  no  competitor 
that  pretends  against  him;  but  is  only  a  loyal,  dutiful 
conseDtj  or  recogniang  his  former  right.    They  that  con- 
sent to  It,  do  therefore  more  deeply  oblige  themselves  to 
their  own  duty,  and  entitle  themselves  to  his  covenanted 
favours ;  but  can  entitle  him  to  nothing,  for  their  all  was 
his  before :  his  contract  shows  his  condescension,  not  de- 
fective title.    And  this  his  antecedent,  original  right,  that 
peculiar  excellency  of  his  nature,  his  justice  to  himself  in- 
violably preserves,  as  the  faithful  guardian  of  all  his  sacred 
rights.    So  that  when  he  undertakes  the  part  of  a  legal 
Governor,  it  indispensably  necessitates  his  doing  whatso- 
ever is  requisite  for  supporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  government ;  and  can  permit  nothing  that  shall  detract 
from  it,  or  ro&der  it  less  august  and  awiuL 

Yet  need  we  not  here  over  scrupulously  defend  the 
common  notion  of  justice,  in  the  utmost  strictness  of  it. 
that  makes  it  conversant  only  about  another's  right,  and 
seems  therefore  to  imply  that  a  man  can  owe  nothing  to 
himself.    That  love  to  others,  which  comprehends  all  our 
duty  to  them,  is  to  be  measured  hy  love  to  ourselves, 
which  seems  equally  comprehensive  of  duty  which  we  are 
8Uppc»ed  to  owe  to  ourselves.     Nor  shall  we  dispute 
whether  in  no  sense  one  can  be  both  creditor  and  debtor; 
or  whether  insobriety  be  not  properly  unrighteousness, 
and  sobriety  justice,  evezk  towards  oneself;  subordination 
to  God  being  still  preserved,  under  whom,  and  for  whom, 
only  we  can  owe  any  thing  to  ourselves  or  others.    Onlj 
supposing,  among  men,  such  a  thing  as  self-justice,  it  is 
witn  them  a  weaJcer  and  more  debile  principle,  that  may 
betray  and  lose  their  rights,  which  then  no  justice  can 
reclaim.    Whereas,  with  God,  it  is,  as  all  other  excellen- 
cies are,  in  highest  perfection,  and  hath  always  the  force 
with  him  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  law. 

VIII.  And  if  any  should  ima^gine  this  to  detract  from 
the  absoluteness  of  Gkid's  dominion  and  sovereignty,  and 
set  him  in  this  respect  beneath  his  own  creatures,  that 
whereas  £Aey  can  quit  their  rights,  it  should  be  supposed  ie 
cannot  forego  his;  'tis  answered.  It  hath  not  been  said,  that 
God  can  forego  none  of  his  own  rights ;  it  is  plain  he  doth 
when  having  the  right  to  punish  a  sinner,  he  by  pardon 
confers  upon  him  rijnit  to  impunity :  but  he  cannot  do  it  to 
the  prquuice  and  dishonour  of  his  glorious  exceUences,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  government.  And  therefore,  if  some 
preparation  were  requisite  to  his  doing  it,  consistently  with 
the  due  honour  and  reputation  thereof,  justice  towards 
himself  required  he  should  insist  upon  it;  which  is  no  more 
a  detraction  from  his  absoluteness,  than  that  he  cannot  lie, 
or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  himselfl  He  is  so  absoUUe, 
that  he  can  do  whatever  he  pleases;  but  so  jusl^  that  he 
csDnot  be  pleased  to  do  an  unrighteous  thing. 

IX.  But  besides  that  stricter  notion  of  God^s  justice,  as 
it  is  conversant  about,4md  conservative  of,  his  own  rights ; 
we  may  also  consider  it  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
8i?e  Botion,  as  it  includes  his  several  moral  attributes  and 
excellences,  and  answers  to  that  which  amoi^  men  is 
called  umivenal  justice^  and  reckoned  to  contain  in  it  all 
virtues.^  For  so  taken,  it  comprehends  his  AoUness,  and 
perfect  detestation  of  aH  impurity,  in  respect  whereof  he 
cnnnot  be  perpetually  inclined  to  animadvert  with  severity 
upon  sin;  both  because  of  its  irreconcilable  contrarie^ 


to  his  holy  nature,  and  the  insolent  affront  which  it  there- 
fore directljT  offers  him ;  and  because  of  the  implicit,  most 
injurious  misrepresentation  of  him,  which  it  contains  in  it, 
as  if  he  were  either  kindly  or  more  indifferently  aSecteo 
towards  it :  upon  which  accounts,  we  may  well  suppose 
him  to  esteem  it  necessary  for  him,  both  to  constitute  a 
rule  for  punishing  it,  and  to  punish  it  accordingly ;  that 
he  may  both  truly  act  his  own  nature,  and  truly  represent 
^t. 

X.  And  again,  if  we  take  the  notion  of  bis  justice  in 
this  latitude,  it  will  comprehend  his  governing  wisdom  ^ 
the  part  of  which  attribute  it  is,  to  determine  and  direct  the 
doing  whatsoever  is  fit  to  be  determined  and  done ;  as  it  is 
the  part  of  his  righteousness  (taken  in  the  strictest  sense) 
to  resolve  upon  and  execute  whatever  the  rules  of  justice 
do  require  and  call  for.  'Tis  the  judge  of  decencies,  or 
what  is  meet  and  becoming  him,  as  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
the  world,  to  do  or  not  do.  And  a  very  reasonable  account 
might  be  given  of  this  matter,  that  we  may  renew  and 
somewhat  further  insist  on  what  was  said  above,  chap.  vi. 
s.  5,  &c.  There  are  many  just  laws  made  by  human  le- 
gislators, to  the  making  whereof,  though  justice  (in  the 
strictest  sense)  did  not  rigidly  oblige  them,  so  that  they 
had  been  imfust  if  they  had  not  made  them,  yet  this  other 
principle,  oi  equal  importance  to  government,  and  which 
also  doth  not  altogether  refuse  the  name  of  justice,  might 
require  the  making  them,  and  would  not  be  well  comport- 
ed with  by  omitting  to  make  them. 

Hereupon  therefore  if  it  should  be  inquired.  Was  it, 
antecedently  to  the  making  of  this  constitution,  an  indif- 
ferent things  with  God,  whether  to  determine  sin  should 
be  punished,  or  not  1  I  answer,  even  upon  this  ground,  No; 
it  was  not  indifferent,  but  most  indispensably  necessary. 
Any  thing  is  with  him  necessary,  as  he  is  the  Supreme 
Governor,  that  is  upon  a  prudential  account  most  nt  and 
condacible  to  the  ends  of  government  An  antecedent 
necessity  we  might  therefore  assert,  such  as  not  only  arises 
from  his  jastice,  most  strictly  taken,  but  his  wisdom  also; 
whose  part  it  k>  to  jtidf  e  of  congruities,  as  it  is  the  part  of 
strict  justice  to  deiermme  matters  of  right.  Nor  is  it  unfit 
to  say.  Wisdom  is  the  chief  principle  exercised  in  making 
laws,  justice  in  governing  according  to  laws  already  made. 
I  say,  the  chief;  for  justice  hath  that  part  in  legislation 
too,  which  hath  been  assigned  it,  as  wisdom  hath  also  its 
part  in  the  consequent  administration.  And  what  can  be 
more  necessary  to  the  great  Grod,  than  to  do  ever  what  is 
most  becoming  and  worthy  of  himself  1  And  what^could 
have  been  so  becoming  of  him,  as  to  let  it  appear  to  the 
world  how  sacred  the  rights  of  his  empire  over  it  are  1  how 
horrid  a  thing  the  defection  of  a  reasonable  creature  is, 
from  the  great  Author  and  Lord  of  itslife  and  being?  how 
costly  an  expiation  it  did  require  1  how  solenm  rights 
were  to  be  performed  1  how  great  and  awftfl  transactions, 
that  sin  mi^ht  become  pardonable  1  What  coiild  so  tend 
to  exalt  majes^,  to  magnify  the  reputation  of  his  govern- 
ment, to  possess  his  reasonable  creatures  with  awful  ap- 
Srehenslons,  and  make  them  dread  to  offend  1  In  apru- 
ent  government,  how  great  a  thing  is  reason  Of  stafel 
Even  where  there  is  the  greatest  inclination  imaginable  to 
be  in  all  things  most  strictly  and  unexceptionably  just,  yet 
is  that  the  only  care  with  prudent  governors,  ttot  they 
maybe  able  to  approve  the  justice  of  their  administrations  t 
There  are  many  things  which,  without  transgressing  par- 
ticular rules  of  justice,  might  have  heen  cmiitted,  from 
which  yet,  upon  mere  reason  of  state,  you  can  no  more 
make  them  swerve  one  ace,  than  you  can  remove  the  earfh 
from  its  centre,  or  change  the  ordinances  of  day  and  night-. 


Whereupon  we  may,  with  greatest  assurance,  assert,  thai 
in  things  which  have  this  reference,  *tis  equally  impossible 
to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  that  God 
should  do  an  inept  or  unfit  thing,  as  an  unjust.  Aiid 
whereas  his  righteousness  is  the  directive  principle,  in 
respect  of  equity  or  iniquity ;  so  is  his  wisdom,  of  congruit^ 
and  incongruity,  decency  and  indecency;  and  that  *tis 
equally  necessary  to  him  to  do  what  is  most  worthy  of 
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himself,  and  most  becoming^  his  excellent  greatness,  as 
what  is  most  strictly  just.  Therefore  that  when  his  most 
transcendant  greatness  is  represented  in  tenns  as  high  and 
great  as  could  come  under  human  conception,  (Heb.  ii.  10.) 
He^  viz.  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  bv  i0k4?m  are  aU 
things;  (and  what  could  sound  nigherl)  As  such  it  is 
considered  what  was  most  becoming  of  him ;  and  deter- 
mined that  it  became  Him,  for  and  by  whom  all  things 
were,  since  there  was  one  Ttnough  so  great  a  one)  that  had 
undertaken  for  sinners,  to  oe  the  Prince  or  Prefect  b  over 
the  great  affair  of  their  salvation,  especially  being  to  make 
them,  o{  rebels,  sons,  and  as  such,  bring  them  to  glorv, 
out  of  the  meanest  and  most  abject  state  -,  that  he  should 
not  be  made  perfect,  (not  be  duly  initiated  into  his  great 
offiee.  or  not  be  complete  master  of  his  design,)  otherwise 
than  by  his  own  intervening  suffering.  Meaner  persons 
might  do  as  became  their  meaner  condition ;  but  He,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  bv  whom  are  all  things,  must  do 
as  best  became  the  most  glorious  greatness  of  Him,  who 
is  the  First  -and  the  Last,  the  Author  and  End  of  all 
things  1 

XI.  We  are  prone  to  confine  our  apprehensions  of 
things  to  our  own  narrow  sphere,  that  have  reference  also 
to  another  besides,  and  greater  than  ours.  If  Qod  had  no 
creatures  but  man,  capable  of  government  bv  laws,  the 
case  bad  been  much  other  than  it  is ;  for  considering  that 
men  have  all  been  in  one  common  case  of  apostacy  and 
condenmation,  they  who  should  be  restored  to  favour  and 
a  happy  state,  should  have  no  reason  to  look  strangelv  upon 
one  another,  whatsoever  the  way  and  terms  were  or  their 
restitution,  being  all  dealt  with  alike.  But  we  are  to  de- 
sign a  larger  field  and  scene  for  our  thoughts,  and  to  con- 
sider, that  besides  men,  that  shall  be  restored  from  a  fallen 
and  lapsed  state,  there  are  numberless  myriads  of  pure 
and  loyal  spirits,  that  never  fell,  and  with  whom  restored 
men  are  to  make  one  entire,  happy  community,  for  ever. 
Now  we  are  to  consider  what  aspect  the  matter  would  have 
m  their  eyes,  if  not  a  single  person,  or  two,  but  so  vast  a 
multitude,  (and  not  guilty  of  some  light,  transient  offence 
onljr,  but  of  insolent,  malicious  enmitv  and  rebellion 
against  the  divine  government,  propagated  and  transmitted 
from  age  to  age,  through  all  the  successions  of  time,) 
should  be  brought  in  upon  them,  to  partake  in  the  dignities 
and  blessedness  of  their  state,  without  any  reparation  made 
of  so  great  and  continuing  an  injury !  Though  their  perfect 
subjection  in  all  things  to  the  ^ooi  plea-sure  of  God  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  exceptions,  and  apt  to  censure  his 
doings  or  determinations,  yet  also  his  most  perfect  wisdom 
and  exact  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  in  itself 
most  fit,  could  much  less  admit  he  should  do  any  thing 
liable  to  be  censured  by  his  creatures,  as  less  fit.  And  no 
doubt  so  large  and  capacious  intellects  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  penetrate  far  mto  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  his 
ais{)ensations ;  and  so  not  only  to  exercise  submission,  in 
an  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  unseen  and  only  believed 
fitness  of  them,  but  also  to  take  an  inexpressible  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  in  what  they  manifestly  discern 
thereof,  and  to  be  able  to  resolve  their  delectation  in  the 
ways  and  works  of  God  into  a  higher  cause  and  reason 
than  the  mere  general  belief  that  he  doth  all  things  well : 
viz.  their  immediate,  delightful  view  of  the  congruity  and 
fitness  of  what  he  does.  When  they  behold  the  apostacy 
and  revolt  of  the  sons  of  men  expiated  not  by  one  of  them- 
selves, but  with  whom  the  Divine  Nature,  in  his  own  Son, 
was  so  intimately  united,  that  the  atonement  made  was 
both  fit,  as  from  themj  and  adequate,  as  to  him :  this  they 
cannot  bat  behold  with  complacential  approbation  and 
admiration  j  for,  no  doubt,  he  made  creatures  of  such  a 
capacity,  with  a  design  to  gratify  the  understandings  he 
gave  them,  by  approving  and  recommendins:  the  exactness 
and  accuracy  oi  his  methods  thereto ;  otherwise,  a  far 
lower  measure  of  intellectual  ability,  in  these  creatures, 
had  answered  the  Creator's  purpose  as  well.  They  cer- 
tainly cannot  but  approve  that  way  he  hath  taken,  for 
Itself;  and  do  doubtless  stoop  down  to  look  into  it,  not  with 
IMS  complacency  than  wonder ;  it  being,  in  the  congruity 
of  It,  as  suitable  to  their  bright  and  clear  intellects,  being 
revealed,  as  for  the  strange  contrivance  thereof  it  had  been 


altogether  above  them,  if  it  had  not  been  revealed.  Tkej 
cannot,  when  they  behold  a  full,  ^loiions  vindicBtioa  k 
the  offence  and  wrong  done  to  their  conunoii  Lord,  nd 
the  dignity  of  his  government,  by  his  revolted  creamm 
antecedent  to  the  reception  of  any  of  them  into  grace  m 
favour,  but  highly  admire  the  lovely  cameliaesa  aad  e» 
gruity  of  this  whole  dispensation,  and  expresa  their  plo- 
sant  resentments,  by  bearing  a  part  witn  the  Rdeeari 
society  in  such  strains  of  praise,  such  admirations  aad  ap- 
plauses, as  these :  '*  Holy  and  marrellous  are  thy  vori^ 
Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  tme  are  thy  judgmaitt,  tka 
King  of  nations  and  of  saints !" 

XIL  Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  sufficient  reasot  to 
conclude,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  justice  more  ttriedf 
taken,  but  also  of  congroity  and  fitness,  or  accordiag  to 
such  a  larger  notion  of  justice   as  imports  an  inflenfak 
propension  to  do  what  is  fit  and  con|Fmoiis  to  be  doae,  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  the  holy  God  shonld,  in  order 
to  his  return  to  his  temple,  among  men,  insist  to  haxt  i 
recompense  made  for  the  wrong  that  vas  done  him  by  (k 
violation  of  it.    Nor  let  this  be  understood  to  detract  fran, 
but  add  to,  what  hath  been  above  diseoaised  of  jostier, 
taken  in  a  most  strict  sense,  and  most  appropriate  to  God, 
as  it  is,  primarily  and  in  the  first  place,  conservatire  d 
his  own  most  sacred  rights;  whicn  mnst  be,  I7  coase- 
ouence,  vindictive  of  the  violation  of  them :  and  this  a 
the  orip^al  justice,  (as  his  are  the  original  rights,  and  tke 
fountain  of  all  other,)  and  must  have  had  place,  tboagk  be 
had  ^settled  no  express  constitution  of  government   Aai 
also  as,  secondarily,  it  is  conservative  of  the  rights  of  the 
governed  community,  which,  by  the   constitniioa,  cace 
settled,  accrue  to  it. 

Whereupon  also  it  may  be  understood,  in  wbai  seisr 
punishments,  passively  taken,  are  to  be  acconnted  ddli. 
And  it  is  fitter  to  distmgmsh,  and  thereupon  to  explaii, 
how  they  are  or  are  not  so,  than  at  random  fo  dear  ihej 
are  so  at  all,  when  our  Lord  hath  taught  ns  to  pray,  **  For- 

five  us  our  debts;"  and  when  it  is  so  plain  in  itself,  tlMt 
e  who  by  delinquency  hath  forfeited  his  life,  is  most  (raff 
said  to  owe  it  to  justice.    Yea,  and  when,  thoagli  the 
creditor  pesna  is  said  not  to  be  so  easily  assignable  yet  ao 
doubt  at  all  is  made  concerning  the  debtor;  for  oowb^ 
snrdly  should  he  be  said  to  be  a  debtor,  that  owesaodelit! 
Therefore  punishments  arc  not  of  the  nature  of  those 
debts,  that  according  to  the  mles  of  conunnnicativeyiistfee, 
arise  by  contract  between  man  and  man ;  and^  which,  as 
they  arise  by  consent  between  the  two  covenanting  parties, 
may  as  well  cease  by  consent.    But  nothing  hinder^  j|ii( 
they  may  be  such  debts  as  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  dis- 
tributive pstice  of  rulersj  whereof  we  must  either  say,  thst 
of  some,  justice  doth  obhge  hiunan  and  secular  nuen  to 
exact  the  punishment ;  or  else,  that  ma^istratieal  justice 
would  allow  the  remitting  of  all,  and  that  no  offences  oT 
any  kind  be  ever  at  all  punished.  But  if  the  justice  oi^J 
secular  nilers  oblige  them  to  punish  some  oflenders,  thea 
most  of  all  that  of  the  supreme  and  most  absolnte  Rnlej 
and  Lord  of  all,  whose  rights  are  natural,  and  depend  b« 
on  our  consent,  or  any  contract  with  ns,  no  more  thsn  out 
consent  was  previous  to  our  coming  into  being,  or  out 
becoming  his  creatures ;  and  whose  justice  must  be  mon 
concerned  to  protect  and  vindicate  his  rights,  thaa  that  or 
any  earthly  governor  can  be  to  preserve  Se  rights  of  erflj 
the  most  considerable  conmiunity :  no  community,  nor  ^ 
taken  together,  nor  even  the  whole  creation,  bean^  o^  ■''J 
comparable  value  with  the  interest  of  the  supreme  and 
universal  Ruler,  himself  alone;  in  respect  of  whom  aB 
nations  are  as  the  "  drop  of  the  bucket,"  Ac.  cspcciai^f" 
we  add,  (though  that  be  but  of  secondary  consideratioD,) 
that  the  rights  of  the  greatest,  even  the  universal  coniRa- 
nity  of  allmankind,  are  involved  with  his  own,  and  tUJ 
their  common  peace  and  order  are  to  be  preserved  of 

Sinishments,  even  eternal  ones,  not  as  executed,  but  «s 
reatened  J  which,  as  hath  been  said,  made  the  cxecoti* 
necessary,  where  the  terms  and  metnod  of  remission  »k 
not  complied  with. 

And  whereas  it  is  reckoned  difficult  to  assign  the  ^ 
ditor  pcnue^  the  reason  of  that  is  not  difficult  to  be  assigaet^ 
if  we  consider  what  the  true  notion  of  a  creditor  is.  aw 
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It  is  not  takeD  jMtssivdtfj  for  him  who  is  intrusted  with  ano- 
ther's rights,  at  least  is  not  so  to  be  limited  ]  inasmuch  as 
a  man  may  be  more  properly  creditor  of  what  is  his  own 
than  of  what  is  another's ;  but  a>ctivtly,  for  one  who  trusts 
another.  But  the  ddntor  ptBiut  is  not  intrusted  with  any 
thing-,  bat  is  only  to  be  punished  when  he  can  be  met  with, 
and  duly  brought  thereto ;  and  therefore  is  not  bound  to 
offer  himself  to  punishment,  as  another  debtor  is  to  pay 
'what  he  owes ;  who  is  to  be  active  in  the  solution ;  the  de- 
linquent, passive  only :  whence  dare  pteruu  is  rightly  in- 
terpretea  to  nt^r  punishmeTU.  And  that  this  is  all  he  is 
obliged  to,  is  plain,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not  the  precept 
of  the  law  that  in  this  case  obliges  him,  whieh  only  obli^s 
to  the  doin&r  of  duty,  but  the  annexed  commination,  which 
can  only  oblige  to  undergo  punishment. 

Creditor  indeed  is  chosen  as  a  fit  word  to  express  the 
correlative  unto  debiiorpcBna  ;  but  by  it  we  are  to  under- 
stand no  more  than  only  the  object  oi  this  soluticHi :  so  in 
human  governments,  the  governor  is  improperly,  viz.  as 
he  is  intrusted  with  the  rights  of  the  community.  But  in 
the  divine  government,  Grod  himself,  ori|finally  and  radi- 
cally, as  he  is  Maker  and  Lord  of  all ;  inmiediately  and 
formally,  as  be  is  the  supreme  Ruler,  and  such  a  one  there- 
fore as  governs  principally,  suomre^  and  for  himself^  not 
for  others.  For  ne  cannot  but  be  his  own  supreme  end ; 
that  be  also  doth  undertake  the  care  of  the  concernments 
and  good  of  others,  is  of  mere  vouchsafement  and  conde- 
scension, not  flrom  any  antecedent  obligation  so  to  do. 

The  sum  of  all  therefore  is,  that  whether  we  take  Divine 
justice  in  the  larger  sense,  as  it  comprehends  all  the  moral 
excellences  that  relate  to  the  government  of  God  over  man, 
especially  his  wisdom  and  his  holiness,  or  whether  we 
taKe  it  in  a  stricter  sense,  for  a  principle  inclining  him  to 
maintain  and  vindicate  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  go- 
vernment, it  did  direct  as  well  his  making  a  constitution 
for  the  punishing  of  a^ronts  and  ofi^ences  committed 
against  it,  as  to  proceed  according  to  it,  so  as  not  to  remit 
such  injuries  to  the  offender  without  most  sufficient  re- 
compense. 
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Ite  tint  head  tInilariDMtedoD,  that  a  saflfeientvBooaipcose  wasnecoasary: 
the  Mooodfucoeeda,  that  no  leta  was  niflicient  than  that  made  by  Emmanuai- 
Dbhoooiir  to  have  faiaisted  nn  Icm.  What  the  dhrine  erthnate  in  thn  matter 
wai,  Us  own  word  shows.  His  love  lo  offenden  otherwise  under  restiaint. 
PiofMsed  to  coosidoration,  1.  How  mat  things  were  to  be  remitted,  theshn 
of  all  tiiiws,  and  ages.  Not  ftom  tnetifliniency  unapplicable  to  all  aimieis. 
IlfniMiantobttgra^ad.b!Fattiiiveiaallaw.  ft.  HowgreattobevuiidttaAd. 
Whieh  follows. 

I.  2.  And  so  much  being  clear,  there  is  less  need  to 
insist  copiously  in  showing  what  comes  next  to  be  con- 
sidered; that*  no  recompense  could  be  sufficient  for  ex- 
piating the  wrong  done  oy  the  violation  of  GKkI's  temple 
among  men,  and  the  laying  its  foundations  anew,  besides 
that  which  hath  been  made  by  the  Son  of  Ood,  Emmanuel, 
God  with  us :  becoming  himself  first  an  original  Temple, 
a  Man,  inhabited  with  all  the  fulness  of  Gtod,  and  then 
made  also  a  Sacrifice  to  the  offiuided  majesty  and  justice 
of  Heaven,  for  those  great  and  hieh  purposes,  the  expiar 
ting  the  indij^ity  of  violating  God's  former  temple,  and 
the  raising,  forming,  and  beautifying  it  anew,  in  conformi- 
ty to  its  present  pattern  and  orifmal ;  and  then  possessing, 
mhabitiog,  and  restoring  the  Divine  presence  in  it. 

II.  For  as  it  hath  been  shown  already,  that  this  recom- 
pense could  not  but  be  full,  and  apt  to  answer  these  pur- 
poses; so  it  is  in  itself  evident,  tnat  whatsoever  should 
De  tendered  in  the  name  of  a  recompenee,  ought  to  be/tt2/, 
and  proportionable  to  the  wrong  done,  and  to  the  favours 
afterwards  to  be  shown  to  the  transgressors. 

Fur  it  were  manifestly  more  honourable  and  worthy  of 
God  not  to  have  exacted  any  recompense  at  all,  than  to 
have  accepted,  in  the  name  of  a  sacrifice,  such  as  were 
unproportionable,  and  beneath  the  value  of  what  was  to 
be  remitted  and  c(mferred.  What  had  been  lower  must 
have  been  infinitely  lower ;  let  any  thing  be  supposed  less 
than  God,  and  it  falls  immensely  short  of  him.    Such  is 
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the  distance  between  created  being  and  viicreated,  that 
the  former  is  as  nothing  to  the  latter ;  and  therefore,  bring 
the  honour  and  majesty  of  the  Deity  to  any  thing  less  than 
an  equal  value,  and  you  brin^  it  to  nothing.  And  this 
had  bieen  quite  to  lose  the  design  of  insisting  upon  a  re- 
compense ;  it  had  been  to  make  the  majesty  oi  Heaven 
chei4>,  and  depreciate  the  dignity  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, instead  of  rendering  it  august  and  great.  Therefore 
the  whole  constitution  of  Emmanuel,  his  undertaking,  per* 
formances,  and  acquisitions,  appear  to  have  been  not  only 
apt,  suitable,  and  sufficient  to  the  intended  purposes, 
(which  was  first  proposed  to  be  shown,)  but  also  requisite 
and  necessary  thereto. 

III.  And  for  the  evincing  hereof,  let  us  apply  our  minds 
to  meditate  silently  and  intently  awhile  on  those  words  of 
our  Lord,  (John  x.  17.)  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life:"  and  let  us  consider 
them  with  that  reverence  which  we  cannot  but  conceive 
due  lo  words  we  esteem  most  sacred  and  divine ;  t.  e.  that 
they  could  not  be  rashly  or  lightly  spoken  :  whereiroon,  let 
us  bethink  ourselves,  Etave  those  words  a  meaning  f  This, 
our  awful  regard  to  the  venerable  greatness  of  Him  that 
spoke  them,  cannot  suffer  us  to  doubt.  And  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  mean  some** 
what  most  profound  and  great;  somewhat  that  implies  a 
reference  to  a  peculiar  dtorfmrU^i.  e.  a  divme  decorwny  that 
as  an  eternal  law  perpetually  conducts  all  the  propen- 
sioDS  and  determinations  of  God's  most  perfect  will,  that 
could  by  no  means  sufier  any  violation  :  what  was  moat 
becoming  of  God  ;  viz.  what  might  best  "  become  him. 
for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things  ;'* 
(Heb.  ii.  10.)  worthy  of  the  great,  all-comprehending, 
central,  origmal  Being,  flrom  whence  all  things  sprang, 
and  wherein  all  terminate.  Here  is  some  g^ttdnal  retection 
(if  we  consider  what  immediately  follows,  '*  in  bringing 
many  sons  to  glory,"  &c.)  of  the  veiled  areofna  of  the  Di< 
vine  Being:  if  we  may,  on  so  fit  occasion,  allude  to  the  in^ 
scription  in  the  Egyptian  temple,  elsewhere  mentioned  in 
this  discourse — "I  am  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be, 
and  who  is  he  that  shall  draw  aside  my  veil  V*  Here  is, 
in  some  part,  a  withdrawing  of  that  sacred  veil,  by  Him  to 
whom  by  prerogative  it  belonged,  and  of  whom  u  is  said, 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  but  the  only-begot- 
ten Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  de- 
clared him,"  John  i.  18.  Here  is  some  disclosure  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  of  the  Father,  (Col.  ii.  2.)  in  whom  the 
Divine  nature  was  primarily,  and  as  in  that  first  fountain : 
and  of  Christ,  the  mystery  of  the  Mediator,  of  whom  Christ 
was  the  distinguismng  name.  The  agreement,  hitherto 
inconceivable  and  most  mysterious,  of  Qie  absolute  purity 
and  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  with  the  admirable 
mercifulness  of  the  constitution  of  Emmanuel,  of  Gk>d  and 
man  united  in  one,  in  order  to  the  reconciliation  of  th« 
holy,  blessed  Gk)d,  with  unholy,  miserable  man.  How  was 
it  to  be  brought  about,  in  a  way  becoming  him  for  whom 
and  by  whom  all  things  were,  so  great,  so  august  a  Majes- 
ty !  that  He  should  admit  that  so  despicable  and  rebellious 
a  race  should  not  only  be  saved,  but  oe  made  sonsi  This 
could  never  be,  though  his  immense  and  boundless  love 
most  strongly  inclined  him  to  it,  but  by  their  having  one 
of  highest  dignity,  his  own  Son,  set  as  a  Prince  or  Prefect 
over  the  whole  affair  of  their  salvation ;  nor  by  him  but 
upon  his  own  intervening  sufifering !  This  was  according 
to  fixed  rule  indispensably  necessary ;  i.  «.  by  the  inviola- 
ble maxims  of  tne  Divine  government.  But  because, 
through  the  inconceivable  riches  of  his  own  goodness,  this 
was  a  thing  he  was  most  propense  unto,  and  intent  upon  t 
yet  because  the  death  of  his  own  Son  in  their  stead  coula 
neither  be  meritorious  nor  just,  without  his  own  free  con- 
sent, therefore,  says  our  Lord,  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life — What  conceivable  reason 
can  there  be  of  this  connexion,  ^*^  He  therefore  loves  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,")  without  the  concurrence  of 
these  two  things  to  be  considered  conjunctly  1  A  most  in- 
tense, vehement  love  to  a  perishing  world.  An  infiexible 
regard  to  the  etema\  immutable  measures  of  right  and 
wrong,  fit  and  unfit,  decent  and  indecent,  that  had  their 
fixed,  everlasting  seat  in  the  mind  of  God. 
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TV.  The  fonner  made  the  emi  necessary,  the  prerenting 
the  total,  eternal  min  of  a  lost  world;  the  latter  made  the 
Bon  of  God*s  death,  and  his  own  e&nserU  thereto,  the  neces- 
sary  means  to  this  end.  The  fonner,  viz.  the  etuL,  was  not 
otherwise  necessary  than'apon  supposition;  it  was  not  so 
absolutely  necessary,  that  l^  any  means,  risht  or  wrong, 
fit  or  undt.  such  a  ruin  (eyen  most  deseryedJI  must  be  pre- 
yented.  But  it  was  so  far  necessary,  as  tnat  if,  by  any 
lightftii  and  decorous  means,  this  ruin  could  be  preyented 
as  to  many,  and  a  contrary  blessed  state  of  perpetual  life 
be  attained  by  them,  this  must  be  effected  and  brought 
about  for  them.  Not,  'tis  true,  for  all  offenders,  but  as 
many  as  the  like  eternal,  indispensable  means  and  mea- 
sures of  equal  and  unequal,  fit  and  unfit,  capable  and  in- 
capable, should  not  exclude. 

All  this  we  haye  in  that  most  admirable  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, (John  iii.  16.)  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gaye 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoeyer  believ^eth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  haye  eyerlasting  life.*'  So  l&ced  1 
The  matter  is  signified  in  such  a  way,  as  to  leaye  aJl  men 
amazed !  and  by  their  astonishment  to  supply  their  most 
defectiye  conception  of  so  stupendous  a  loye.  The  world 
is  an  indefinite  term,  that  contains  the  special*  and  the 
afterwards  specified  object  of  this  loye ;  not  a  single  per- 
son, but  a  whole  race  of  intelligent  creatures,  a  world 
inhabited  by  such,  that  were  not  to  be  left,  and  finally  all 
swallowed  up  together  in  one  common  ruin;  that  upon 
this  account  he  gaye  his  only-begotten  Son  to  death,  as 
the  eyent  and  known  design  showed.  And  how  incon- 
ceiyabie  must  his  loye  be  to  his  only-begotten  Son !  "  The 
Brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express  Image  of  his  person !" 
always  his  delight !  Yet  rather  than  all  this  world  should 
be  lost  for  eyer.  He  is  thus  given  up !  "  That  whosoever 
believe  on  him,  should  not  perish,"  &c.  which  expresses 
the  certain,  specified,  declared  object  of  this  love :  leaving 
them  certainly  excluded,  who,  after  sufficient  proposal,  re- 
fuse their  homage  to  the  throne  of  Emmanuel;  choose 
rather  their  forlorn  souls  should  be  for  ever  forsaken  of 
the  Divine  presence,  them  unite  with  him,  and  surrender 
themselves  to  him,  b^  whom  alone  they  might  be  refitted, 
an  imated  again,  and  mhabited  as  his  living  temples.  Their 
exclusion  is  necessary,  by  such  measures  as  those,  by 
which  such  means  were  necessary  to  the  salvation  and 
blessedness  of  the  others.  But  who  can  doubt  hereupon, 
but  that  this  course  was  indispensably  necessary  to  this 
end  1  Elspecially  if  (reviewing  that  first-mentioned  text) 
we  consider,  that  our  Lord  tepresents  his  laying  down  his 
life  as  an  unexpressible  additional  endearment  of  him  to 
the  Father :  q.  d.  "  O  thou  Son  of  my  delis^hts,  thou  hast 
now  set  my  love  to  lost  souls  at  liberty,  that  hath  been 
ever  pregnant  with  great  and  godlike  designs  towards  them, 
and  that  must  otherwise  have  been  under  perpetual  re- 
straint :"  which  is  most  evidently  implied. 

y.  But  it  may  be  said,  Could  the  fove  of  God  be  under 
restraint  1  And  I  say  no,  it  could  not;  therefore,  to  the 
all-comprehending  Mind,  where  ends  and  means  lie  con- 
nected together  under  one  permanent,  eternal  view,  this 
course  presented  itself,  as  peculiarly  accommodate  to  this 
end;  and  was  therefore  eternally  determined  by  ea^  con- 
cert between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  to  remedy,  but 
prevent  any  such  restraint.  Yet  it  may  be  further  urged, 
Cannot  the  absoluteness  and  omnipotency  of  a  God  enable 
him  to  satisfy  his  own  propensions,  if  it  were  to  save  never 
so  many  thousand  worlds  of  ofi*ending  creatures,  without 
taking  such  a  circuit  as  this  1  It  was  once  said  to  a  human 
mortal  king,  that  had  about  him  but  a  thin  shadow  of 
sovereignty.  Dost  thou  now  govern  Israel,  and  not  make 
thy  will  any  way  take  place  1  Much  more  might  it  here 
be  said.  Dost  thou  govern  the  world  1  Art  thou  not  Gk>d  1 
Yes  I  and  may  freenr  say,  I  can  the  less,  for  that  I  am  God, 
do  what  is  not  Gtodfike ;  i.  e,  can  therefore  the  less  break 
through  established,  eternal  measures,  and  counteract  my- 
self. I  must  do  as  becomes  Him,  for  whom  and  by  whom 
are  all  things.  Others  may  assume  to  themselves  an  ima- 
gined, unhallowed  liberty  of  pursuing,  at  the  next,  their 
own  inclinations;  but  it  is  beneath  divine  greatness  to  do 
80.  Yet  in  this  case  (it  may  be  further  said)  why  did  not 
love  to  his  Son  preponderate  t  Which  our  Lord  himself 
in  great  part  ooViates  by  what  is  subjoined—  "  because  I 
l&y  down  my  life."    How  7    With  a  power  and  design  to  ] 


take  it  again,  as  v.  18.  *<I  hare  power  to  lay  it  dun, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  •9.  d.  This  is  a  ntaoo 
agreed,  I  am  not  to  lie  under  a  perpetual  death ;  thatcooid 
neither  be  grateful  to  my  Father,  nor  is  in  itself  vos^t. 
But  as  things  are  stated,  I  am  prepared  to  endore  ik 
cross,  and  despise  the  shame,  for  the  joy  set  before  ae; 
which  joy  will  be  everlastingly  common  to  him  and  ne, 
and  to  the  whole  redeemed  community,  according  to  tbeir 
measure."    But  was  all  this  unnecessary  trifiing  1  W^ 
serious  man's  reverence  of  Deity  can  let  him  endure  va 
harbour  so  profane  a  thought  1     Therefore  take  we  bcv 
the  entire  state  of  this  matter,  as  it  lies  j^ainly  in  view  l»> 
fore  us,  in  these  texts  of  Scripture.     1.  Here  is  an  nsex- 
pressible  love  of  God  to  undone,  lost  sinners.    9.  Here  s 
a  plain  intimation  that  this  love  must  have  been  undef  1 
suspension  and  a  restraint,  if  GkKi*s  own  Son  had  not  \»3i 
down  his  life  for  them.    3.  It  is  as  plainly  signified,  tKai 
the  Son  of  God's  laying  down  his  life  for  them,  was,  ia 
divine  estimate,  a  sufficient  expedient  to  prevent  this  re- 
straint upon  his  love  to  sinners.     4.  That  this  expediott 
was  reckoned  by  the  blessed  God  more  eligible,  than  that 
his  love  to  sinners  should  be  under  perpetual,  evcrlastiaf 
restraint    6.  That  it  was  only  reckoned  more  eligiWe,  as 
there  was  a  conjunct  consideration   haul  of  his  laynig  it 
down,  with  a  power  and  design  of  resuming  and  takiog  it 
again.    6.  That  therefore,  as  the  eternal  God  bad  a  most 
constant,  unquestionable  love  to  his  only-begotten  Soo, 
his  love  to  hmi  hath  a  peculiar  and  most  comnlaceoaal 
exercise,  on  the  account  of  his  concurring  with  hm  npoa 
this  expedient ;  choosing  rather  to  endure  ail  the  dolonis 
of  that  "  one  hour,  and  power  of  dau-kness,"  that  was  to 
come  upon  him,  than  that  a  whole  world  of  reasooaW* 
creatures,  his  own  offspring,  and  bearing  his  own  image, 
should  all  perish  together  everlastin^rly.     But  who  dow 
sees  not  that  this  was  the  determinate  judgment  of  tM 
great  God,  viz.  that  his  gracious  designs  towaids  guflij 
creatures  were  not  otherwise  to  be  effected,  than  in  iws 
way  1    And  yet,  for  the  further  clearing  of  this  maiJer, 
taking  Heb.  x.  4.  that  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Christ,  acd 
of  bulls  and  goats,  are  put  in  direct  opnosition  ^^} 
other ;  and  hereupon,  that  it  is  said  of  tne  latter, "  Its 
not  possible  it  should  take  away  sin ;"  what  can  that  mfif 
less,  than  that  the  former  was  necessary  to  the  takmg  ft 
away  1    Let  us  but  appeal  to  ourselves, '  what  else  can  it 
mean  ?    Will  we  say,  though  sin  could  not  be  taken  any 
by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  it  might  by  some  nobw 
sacrifice  of  an  intermediate  value  1    But  is  not  this  mani- 
festly precluded,  and  barred  by  the  immediatencss  oftte 
opposition  1    These  two  only  are  in  competition,  and  it  n 
said,  not  tiis,  but  that.    Other  sacrifices  God  would  notj 
(Psal.  xl.  6,  7.)  then,  saith  our  Lord,  "  Lo !  I  come. 
T%ese  are  rejected,  this  is  chosen ;  he  taketh  a^J^ 
first,  that  be  may  establish  the  second,  Heb.  x.  9.    rfba 
it  is  said,  (Mic.  vi.  6,  7.)  not  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten 
thousand  nvers  of  oil;  if  one  should  say,  Yea,  huteleTca 
thousand  micrht  serve ;  were  not  this  trifling,  not  reason- 
ing 1    Is  it  not  plain  all  other  were  refusable,  for  the  same 
reason  1  .     ,. 

I  shall  now  somewhat  enlarge  (as  was  formerly  designed  j 
upon  the  two  things  already  intimated  under  the  foregomj 
head  of  Emmanuel's  sufficiency,  &c.  as  having  «^gj.'? 
the  two-fold  power  of  forgiving  sin,  and  giving  the  Sj^ 
And  shall  now  show,  ilirther,  the  necessi^f  of  his  cnj?agiDg 
in  this  affair  (the  restorinfr  of  God's  temple)  with  reference 

to  both  these  things,  requisite  thereto. 

And  to  this  purpose,  let  it  be  considered— What  was  w 
be  remitted,  and  what  was  to  be  conferred,  by  the  procnne- 
mcnl.  .    , 

1.  What  Was  to  be  remitted.  It  was  not  the  single 
trespass  of  one  or  a  few  delinquent  persons,  but  the  revw 
and  rebellion  of  avast  community;  a  universal  hosUUij 
and  enmity,  continued  and  propagated  through  manv  ^* 
cessive  agents,  that  was  now,  once  for  alli'to  be  atonw  tw- 
it is  hereupon  to  be  considered— How  great  the  otlence 
was  that  must  be  remitted.  The  way  and  manner  m 
which  the  grant  was  to  be  made  of  this  remission. 

1.  How  great  was  the  offence  to  be  remitted !  A  ▼!»«« 
race  and  orter  of  creatures  had  been  in  a  conspiracy  agtun» 
their  rightful  Lord,  to  deface  his  temple,  tear  down  tas 
image,  invade  his  rights,  withhold  and  incapacitate  cbeflH 
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selves  for  his  worship,  sabsdtate,  instead  of  that,  highest 

contempt,  banish  his  presence,  and  as  mach  as  in  them 

lay  raze  oot  his  memorial,  that  he  might  be  no  more 

known,  feared,  or  served  ttpon  earth!    How  horrid  a 

prospect  had  the  Lord  from  heaven,  when,  from  the  throne 

of  his  glory  there,  he  beheld  the  state  of  things  below ! 

(Ps.  xiv.  3,  3.)    "  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven 

upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did  understand, 

and  seek  after  God ;  they  are  all  gone  back,  none  that  does 

^ood,  no  not  one."    All  were  become  such  mischievous, 

wricked  fools,  as  to  say,  with  one  consent,  in  their  hearts, — 

No  Gkxi !    And  though,  it  is  true,  this  wickedness  was  not 

in  event  to  be  actually  remitted  to  all,  the  case  was  to  be 

so  stated,  that  remission  might  be  universally  offered ;  and 

that  it  be  left  to  lie  upon  men's  own  score  if  it  were  not 

aceepted ;  and  thererore,  that  a  sacrifice  must  be  offered 

up,  of  no  less  value  than  if  every  single  transgressor  was 

to  hare  his  actual,  sealed  pardon. 

VI.  For  let  it  be  considered  what  sort  of  transgressors 
are  excluded  the  benefit  of  remission,  on  the  account  of 
that  great  Sacrifice  that  once  for  all  was  offered  up  -,  and 
ive  ud  it  not  difficult  to  u)prehend  other  most  important 
reasons  why  they  are  excluded ;  but  no  colour  of  a  reason 
that  it  should  be  for  want  of  sufficient  value  in  this  Sacri- 
fice. 

1.  As  for  the  amgOs  tkat  feil,  though  their  case  comes 
not  directly  under  our  present  consideration,  yet  occasion- 
ally, and  as  (d  fortiori)  we  may  argue  from  it,  some 
thoughts  may  usefuUv  be  employed  about  it.   The  Divine 
pleasure  herein  is  indeed  intimated,  in  the  Son  of  God's 
not  taking  tktir  nature,  but  owrt ;  and  his  known  measure 
of  showing  mercy  is,  that  he  wiU  show  mercv,  because  he 
will  show  mercy.    Yet,  whereas  we  find  that  the  most 
sovereign  act  of  grace,  the  predestinating  of  some  to  the 
adoption  of  children,  is  ascribed  to  the  good  pleasure, 
(Bpn.  i.  5.^  the  same  act  is  ascribed  also  to  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  17.  11.    And  when  we  see  the  apostle  in  that 
holy  transport,  (Rom.  xi.  33.)  crying  out,  m  contemplar 
tion  of  distinguishing  mercy,  &  0iBos — OlAe  depth  I  he  doth 
not  say  of  the  sovereign  power,  but  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Qod ;  ana  admires  the  unsearchabieness,  not 
of  his  arbitrary  determinations,  but  of  his  judgments  and 
ways,  or  judicial  proceedings  towards  them  that  believed, 
or  believed  not:  (Ps.  xxx.  31, 32.)  implying  he  had  rear 
sons  to  himself,  though  past  our  finding  out,  of  his  different 
proceedings  towards  some,  and  others.    And  as  for  the 
angels  that  fell,  and  whom  he  thought  fit  not  to  spare,  (2 
Pet.  ii.  4,  5.  Jude  6.)  he  threw  them  into  chains  of  dark- 
ness, resolving  to  deal  with  them,  not  upon  terms  of  abso- 
lute suvereignty,  but  of  justice,  therefore  reserving  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day :  not  in  the  meantime 
affording  them  a  second  trial,  in  order  to  their  recovenr. 
as  he  hath  to  us,  even  of  mere  mercv ;  for  no  justice  could 
obli^  him  to  offer  us  new  terms.  Vet  their  case  and  ours 
50  differed,  that  there  are  reasons  obvious  to  view,  and 
which  must  lie  open  to  all,  in  the  public,  final  judgment, 
why  he  might  juoge  it  filter  to  design  the  objects  of  mercy 
among  men,  than  the  apostate  angels.    As, 

1.  That  we  must  suppose  them  (vur.  the  angels)  created, 
each  of  them,  in  perfect  vuUvrUy,  unto  which  we  (our  first 
parents  excepted)  grow  up  gradaallv  and  by  slow  degrees. 
They  had  their  intellectual  ability  fit  for  present  exercise, 
when  they  first  existed,  and  did  all  then  at  once  co-exist ; 
(as  we  generally  reckon,  having  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
thiok  otherwise ;)  we  come  into  being  succesfdvely,  and 
exist  here  but  in  a  succession. 

3.  Whereas  they  therefore  must  be  understood  to  have 
b«en  originally  under  a  sort  of  covenant  of  works,  (as  we 
were,)  or  were  some  way  or  other  made  to  understand 
what  oy  the  law  of  their  creation,  was  their  duty  towards 
the  Author  of  their  beings,  and  what  their  expectations 
might  be  from  him ;  we  have  no  reason  therefore  to  appre- 
hend that  they  were  treated  with,  in  one  common  head  of 
their  own  order,  in  whom  they  should  stand  or  fall,  as  we 
were;  our  case  not  admitting  it  to  be  otherwise,  because 
we  were  not  co-existent  with  him.  But  we  must  conceive 
them  to  have  been,  every  individual  of  them,  personal 
covenanters^  each  one  in  nis  own  person  receiving  the  sig- 
nification of  their  Maker's  will ;  and  if  there  were  reason 
or  need  of  solemn  restipulation,  each  one  in  his  own  per- 


son as  it  were  pli|;hting  his  faith,  and  v^Dwing  his  alle- 
giance to  the  celestial  crown  and  throne.  They  therefore, 
from  a  self-contracted  malignity,  rebelled  with  open  eyes ; 
and  though  an  obligation  by  a  common  head  were  bind- 
ing, theirs,  by  their  own  act  and  deed,  must  be  more 
strongly  bindmg,  and  their  revolt  more  deeply  and  more 
heinously  criminal. 

3.  The  posterity  of  our  apostate  first  parents  have  but  a 
limited  time,  in  this  state  of  probation,  wherein  to  under- 
stand the  present  altered  state  of  things  between  them  and 
their  offended  Lord :  within  which  time,  though  he  foresaw 
the  malignity  of  very  many  would  never  be  overcome  by 
his  goodness,  in  the  ordinary  methods  wherein  he  reckoned 
it  became  him  to  discover  and  exercise  it  towards  ihem, 
yet  according  to  the  course  and  law  of  nature  he  had  now 
settled  for  this  apostate  sinful  world,  their  course  would 
soon  be  run  out,  and  they  would  not  have  opportunity 
long  to  continue  their  rebellion,  and  obstruct  his  interest 
and  designs  on  earth.  And  also,  havine  all  things  ever 
present  to  his  all-comprehending  view,  he  foreknew  and 
foredetermined  that  great  numbers  should  become  the 
captives  of  his  grace,  and  that  the  love  and  blood  of  an 
Emmanuel  should  not  be  lost  and  thrown  away  upon 
them.    He  should  make  them  "  willing  in  the  day  of  his 

Sower"  to  fall  in  with  gracious  intendments,  and  their  Re- 
eemer  should  see  his  seed,  and  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
be  satisfied  therein :  whereas  he  beheld  the  apostate  spirits 
of  that  higher  order  fixed  in  enmilv,  not  vincible  by  any 
ordinary  methods.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  he  should 
exert  (in  this  case)  his  absolute  power,  and  act  ad  vUi- 
fHUMy  as  a  natural  agent  doth,  to  its  very  uttermost.  (Had 
he  thought  fit,  he  could  as  well  have  prevented  their  re- 
volt.) Or  that  he  should  have  appointed  a  Redeemer  for 
their  recovery,  who  were  irrecoverable :  their  case  at  first 
being  (prc^)ably)  very  parallel  to  theirs  among  men,  who 
sin  "  that  sin  against  toe  Holy  Ghost."  And  as  things 
lay  in  divine  prospect,  their  malicious  opposition  to  God's 
designs  in  this  world  was  not  bounded  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  short  human  life,  their  natures  not  being  sub- 
ject to  a  law  of  mortality,  as  it  is  with  every  sinner 
among  men ;  but  they  were  beheld  as  continually  filling 
this  world  with  mischiefs,  with  wickednesses  and  miseries, 
and  counterworking  all  God's  glorious  and  merciful  de- 
signs in  it ;  even  every  one  of  them,  from  his  first  apos- 
tacv,  as  lon^  as  the  world  shall  last. 

4.  Man  sinned  at  first,  being  seduced,  tempted,  and  de-. 
ceived  by  the  devil.  The  devils,  as  being  their  own 
tempters,  sin  had  in  and  from  them  its  original  and  first 
rise  in  the  creation  of  God.  In  all  agency,  whether  of 
good  or  evil,  much  is  wont  to  be  attributed  to  this,  Who 
was  first  in  it  1  In  point  ofeood,  the  blessed  God  hath  no 
competitor ;  he  is  the  undouDted  first  Fountain  of  all  good, 
and  18  Uierefore  acknowledged  the  supreme  Gtood.  In 
point  of  evU,  {viz.  moral,^  there  is  none  prior  to  the  devil, 
who  is  therefore  eminently  called  the  evil,  or  wicked  one. 
And  as  the  devils  were  first  in  sin,  so  they  led  us  into  it, 
by  deceiving  Us;  the  malignity  of  it  was  therefore  the 
greater  on  their  parts,  and  proportionably  the  less  on  ours. 
The  more  knowmg  are  the  more  deeply  guilty, the  deceiver 
than  the  deceived,  and  deserve  the  more  stripes.  'Tis  true 
that  none  can  deserve  mercy,  for  then  it  were  justice,  and 
not  mercy ;  but  though  none  can  deserve  to  have  mercy 
shown  them,  they  may  deserve  not  to  have  it.  The  more 
a  ruler  is  above  us,  and  the  less  he  needs  us,  the  less  pos- 
sible it  is  for  us  to  oblige  him,  and  the  more  possible  to 
disoblige  and  offend  him,  and  the  more  heinous  will  the' 
offence  be :  therefore,  though  none  can  claim  mercy,  they 
may  forfeit  it;  and  will,  by  the  deeper  guilt,  incur  such 
a  forfeiture,  by  how  much  the  more  and  clearer  the  liffht 
and  knowledge  is  against  which  they  offend.  And  this 
we  find  to  have  been  a  measure  with  the  blessed  Gk>d,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  mercy,  even  in  some  of  the  highest 
instances  hereof  that  we  meet  with  in  holy  Scripture ;  "  I 
obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly,  in  unbelief," 
I  Tim.  i.  Not  that  this  could  specify  a  more  deserving 
object  of  mercy ;  for  where  there  can  be  no  desert  at  all, 
there  can  be  no  more,  or  less. 

VII.  But  it  represents  the  occasion  and  season  of  show- 
ing mercy  more  fitly,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
which  conducts  the  acts  of  sovereignty;  and  judges  ot 
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congruities,  as  justice  doth  of  right  and  wrong.  Where 
indeed,  among  the  objects  of  mercy,  there  is  an  absolute 
parity,  there  (as  to  them)  mere  sovereignty  determines ; 
as  it  may  be  ordinarily,  in  God's  electing  among  men  the 
objects  of  his  free  favour.  Where  there  is  no  objective 
reason  of  eligibiUiy  in  one  more  than  another,  especially 
if  there  be  such  as  would  rather  persuade  the  contrary 
way,  wisdom  hath  no  proper  exercise.  But  occasions  are 
of  greater  latitude,  and  comprehend  all  c(Misiderable  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences ;  and  many  things  lie  open 
to  the  Divine  eye,  that  arc  hid  to  ours. 

But  now,  whereas  we  cannot  doubt,  that  besides  such 
considerations  as  occur  to  us,  the  blessed  God  saw  super- 
abundant groimd  of  not  making  such  provision  for  the  re- 
covery of  fallen  angels,  as  of  lost  men ;  we  can  have  none, 
whereupon  to  imagine  the  former  partake  not  of  the  bene- 
fit with  the  latter,  for  want  of  value  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Emmanuel  For  when  the  blood  of  his  cross  is  intimated 
to  extend  to  all  |hings  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  (Col.  i. 
90.)  to  diffuse  an  influence  through  the  universe ;  to  be 
the  cement  of  the  creation,  in  what  part  and  for  what  time 
it  shall  continue,  subordinately  to  the  Creator's  pleasure 
and  purposes ;  and  that  b}[  Him,  who  shed  it  even  as  such, 
all  things  are  said  to  consist:  and  that  besides  his  natural 
right,  he  hath  acauired  by  the  superabundant  value  of  this 
sacrifice,  (the  odours  whereof  are  spread  through  all 
worlds,)  a  universal  dominion ;  and  particularly,  to  be 
Head  of  all  principalities  and  powers;  to  establish  the 
faithful  and  loyal,  to  judge  and  punish  the  disloyal,  over 
whom  he  so  gloriously  triumphed  on  the  cross ;  (Col.  ii. 
15.)  to  have  every  knee  bow  to  him,  Ac.  (Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11.)  it  cannot  be,  doubtless,  but  the  value  of  the 
same  sacnfice  had  sufficed  to  obtain  a  power  as  well  as  to 
govern  and  judge  all,  to  establish  and  reward  the  good,  to 

Sunish  the  bad ;  to  have  obtained  that,  upon  terms,  par- 
on  and  mercy  might  have  reached  down  into  the  infernal 
regions,  if  they  that  inhabit  them  could  upon  other  accounts 
have  been  thought  a  pardonable  or  tractable  sort  of  delin- 
quents. And  if  we  cannot  apprehend  this  great  Sacrifice 
to  want  value  even  to  make  atcmement  for  devils,  we  can 
as  little  think  it  should  want  value  to  save. 

VIII.  2.  T%e  impeniUni  and  unbelieving  among  men, 
under  the  gospel ;  and  that  it  must  therefore  also  be  for 
some  other  reason,  that  such  perish. 

As,  (1.)  If  there  be  any  thing  of  rea.<ton  in  what  hath 
been  discoursed  concerning  the  state  of  the  lapsed  angels, 
their  continuance  in  wilful  impenitency  and  infidelity 
partly  sufpeus^  partly  makes^  the  state  of  things  with  them 
tliesame. 

1.  Partly  $uipposes  it  so.  For  it  implies  they  have  been 
applied  to  ana  treated  with  personally,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  second  covenant;  i.  e.  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ, 
as  the  apostate  angeb  were  upon  the  first.    And  if  the 

Silt  of  the  former  apostates  was  so  horridly  great  upon 
s  account,  the  guilt  of  the  latter  must  be  proportionably 
so  on  the  same  account. 

3.  Parthr  make$  it  the  same.  For  hereby,  as  they  were 
violators  arst  and  Immediately  in  their  ownpersons  of  the 
furU  covenant,  so  are  these  of  the  second.  For,  generally, 
they  that  live  under  the  gospel  are  professed  covenanters ; 
ana  if  they  were  not,  they  could  not  but  have  become 
obliged  to  nave  been  so,  by  the  very  proposal  and  tender 
thereof  unto  them ;  or,  as  soon  as  the  mmd  of  Him  who 
made  them,  concerning  this  matter,  was  known.  They 
were  not  obliged  by  their  own  consent,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  it;  and  by  an  incomparably  greater  and  deeper 
obligation;  not  by  their  o%on  act  and  deed,  but  by  Bis 
who  gave  them  breath.  What  is  their  authority  over 
themselves, compared  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver? 
A  mere  borrowed  subordinate  thing,  without  and  apart 
from  him,  without  whom  their  being  itself  were  mere  no- 
thing !  An  argument  ad  kominetn,  is  convictive,  in  dispu- 
tation, between  one  man  and  another ;  but  how  much  more 
overpowering  means  of  conviction  will  there  be  in  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day  t  And  the  parity  of  cases  be- 
tween the  angels  that  fell,  and  insolent  sinners  under  the 
goml,  is  intimated  as  monitory  to  the  latter,  in  those  texts 
of  Scripture  that  speak  of  God's  most  just  and  terrible  se- 
verity to  the  former ;  viz.  the  sin  of -both  was  apostacy, 
according  to  the  'different  covenants  or  laws  under  which 


they  stood.  For  as  the  one  rort  were  apostates  from  Ood, 
so  the  others  were  from  Christ,  denying  the  Lord  thai 
bought  them,  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  And  again,  "  turning  the  grkce 
of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  I^ord 
Gk)d,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  Jude  4.  Whereupon, 
this  example  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  angels  that  fell 
is  subjoined  in  both  places.  Besides  what  was  cownum 
to  them  with  the  apostate  angeh,  there  were  some  things 
peculiar  to  these  wilful  refusers  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel, 
and  violaters  of  the  goqwl-covenant.    As, 

1.  That  the  guilt  of  wilful  sinners  under  the  gospel  ad- 
mits of  this  aggravation  above  that  of  the  rebelling  angels, 
that  they  ofiend  against  the  grace  of  the  reme^,  never 
offered  to  the  other ;  treading  underfoot  the  Son  of  God, 
profaning  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  they  were 
sanctified,  as  an  unholy  thing,  and  doing  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  Heb.  x.  S9.    And, 

2.  That  the  offer  ilself^  made  to  them,  carried  in  it  a 
manifest  signification  of  their  (remote)  daimatrie  TiAt  to 
the  benefits  of  the  gospel-covenant,  on  supposition  oftbeir 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  it,  (unto  which  t^e  fidlen 
augels  could  have  no  pretence,)  barred  only  by  their  no»> 
acceptance  or  refusal,  which  u>pears  in  die  general  tenor 
of  the  gospel-covenant  itself:  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsts" 
— "  Wnosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  of  the  waters 
of  life  freely" — "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should 
not  perish." — And  it  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  a  secret  in- 
tention gives  not  a  claimable  right,  but  some  overt-act  or 
deed ;  and  it  must  be  claimable,  before  it  ought  to  be 
claimed  or  accepted.  This  is  the  case  then  with  the  wil- 
fully impenitent  and  rebellious  under  the  gospel,  that  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  them,  "  You  might  have  had  pardon 
ana  eternal  life,  if  you  had  not  rejected  the  kindest  offisrs." 
It  is  not  therefore  want  of  value  in  this  sacrifice,  but  their 
rejection,  whence  it  is  unavailable  to  them.  As  for  (hem 
that  could  never  have  the  ^fospel,  or  infants  incapable  of 
receiving  it,  we  must  consider  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
written  for  those  that  could  use  them,  not  for  those  that 
could  not :  therefore  to  have  inserted  into  them  an  account 
of  Gk>d's  methods  of  dispensation  towards  such,  had  only 
served  to  gratify  the  curious  and  unconcerned,  not  to  in- 
struct or  benefit  such  as  were  concerned.  And  it  well  be- 
came hereupon  the  accurate  wisdom  of  God,  not  herein  to 
indulge  the  vanity  and  folly  of  man. 

IX.  2.  Now  let  it  hereupon  be  considered,  in  what  way 
was  this  to  be  done ;  not  otherwise  than  by  enacting  and 
publishing  a  universal  law,  that  whosoever  should  comply 
with  such  and  such  terms,  expressed  in  that  law,  (as,  for 
instance,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,]!  should  be  actually  and  finally  pardoned  and  saved. 
And  this  being  now  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  let  any 
sober  unprejudiced  mind  make  a  judgment  of  it,  what 
this  matter  would  come  to,  if  there  had  not  been  a  com- 
pensation made,  as  a  foundation  to  this  law,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  it.  They  that  exalt  one  Divine  perfection,  to  the 
diminution  of  several  others ;  that,  for  instance,  so  plead 
for  the  absoluteness  and  sovereignty  of  God's  mercy,  as 
not  to  adjust  therewith  the  determinations  of  his  wisdom, 
purihr,  righteousness,  forget  that  they  hereby  make  any 
satis&ction  by  a  Redeemer  unnecessary,  (and  by  ccmse- 
auence  make  Christ,  whom  they  cannot  deny^  to  have  saf- 
rered  and  died,  being  innocent,  to  have  died  in  vain,)  nor 
do  allow  in  their  own  thoughts  its  just  weight  to  this  state 
of  the  case, — that  the  method  in  which  God  was  to  exer- 
cise his  pardoning  mercy,  was  by  publishing  an  edict  for 
that  purpose,  that  was  to  extend  all  the  world  over,  and 
through  all  the  successions  of  time.  They  know  this  is 
the  course  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  pitcned  upon,  and 
yet,  taking  the  case  as  it  is,  would  have  this  large,  uni- 
versal tenor  of  the  gospel  to  proceed  upon  no  foregoing 
compensation.  The  great  Gk>d  requires  it  should  be  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsts, 
come  to  the  waters" — "Whosoever  oelieyes  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  life  everlasting" — "  If  the  wicked  turn 
from  all  the  sins  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  not  die :  all 
his  transgressions  shall  not  be  mentioned" — "  Repent,  so 
your  iniquities  shall  not  be  your  ruin"—"  Come  to  me,  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
j-est**— *'  Go  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  whoso- 
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erer  belieres  shall  be  saved.**  This  is  the  known  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  directed  without  limitation  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  '* Look  to  me,  and  be  saved;  all  sin  and  blas- 
phemy shall  be  forgiven  to  men."  That  gospel  which  de- 
termines whoboever  believes  shall  be  saved,  is  directed  to 
be  preached  to  all  nations.  He  did  first,  l^  his  angels 
ftom  heaven,  indefinitely  proclaim,  "Peace  on  earth,  and 
good- will  towards  men:"  and  porsnant  hereto  was  the 
commission  given  by  oar  ascending  Lord  to  his  aposUes 
and  ministers  that  shoold  socceed  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Now  suppose  that  without  reference  to,  or  mention  anv 
where  made  of,  this  compensation  to  the  justice  of  Gtod, 
there  must  be  an  ofier  made  of  sach  mercy,  not  to  pre- 
sent delinquents  only,  but  to  all,  in  all  ftiture  times  and 


X.  With  what  methods  of  government  would  such  a 
course  as  this  ajB^ree  1  I  the  rather  insist  upon  this,  both  as 
apprehending  it  to  have  its  own  great  weight,  and  that 
perhaps  it  hath  escaped  the  consideration  of  the  most,  in 
treating  of  this  important  sul^ct ;  yet,  what  is  more  ob- 
vious 1  It  is  one  thing  for  a  prince,  by  a  private  act  of 
mce,  to  pardon  a  particular  person  that  nath  offended 
him  without  insistmg  upon  any  recompense;  another 
thing  to  do  it  to  a  multitude,  not  only  that  nad  now  trans- 
gTe»ed,  but  that  should  do  so  in  any  future  time.  Lighter 
minds  ma?  perhaps  at  first  sight  reckon  this  would  only 
so  much  the  more  magnify  the  mercy  of  God  above  that 
of  man,  "whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts.*'  And  so  indeed  doth  the  wav  he 
hath  taken  for  the  pardoning  of  sin  infinitely  exceed  all 
human  thought,  Isa.  Iv.  6, 7,  8.  But  we  must  take  heed  of 
being  so  inconsiderately  officious,  as  to  prescribe  him  ways 
of  exalting  one  attribute,  to  the  depressmg  of  another  j  and 
so  to  set  him  above  men  in  one  respect,  as  to  throw  bun  in 
another  below  himself,  yea,  and  below  men  too :  t.  e.  not 
aiore  to  set  him  above  them  in  point  of  mercy,  than  be- 
neath them  in  point  of  governing  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness. And  if  any  wonla  be  so  insolent  to  prescribe  to  him, 
they  mirht  have  thought  the  inccmvenience  of  such  a  uni- 
versal edict  might  have  been  avoided,  by  his  sending  an 
angel,  or  affording  some  particular  revelation,  to  every 
man  he  would  have  turn  to  him,  and  repent.  But  were 
it  dutifnl  so  to  correct  his  way  of  dispensation  1  And  con- 
sider how  this  way  he  hath  cnosen  would  square  with  the 
ordinary  measures  of  government,  without  ihe  foundation 
laid  which  we  are  asserting.  That  prince  would  cer- 
tainly never  be  so  much  magnified  for  nis  clemency  and 
mercy,  as  he  would  be  despised  by  all  the  world  for  most 
remarkable  defects  of  government,  that  should  not  only 
pardon  whosoever  of  his  subjects  had  offended  him,  upon 
their  being  sorr^  for  it,  but  go  about  to  provide  a  law  that 
should  obtain  m  his  dominions,  through  all  after-time, 
that  whosoever  should  offend  against  the  government,  with 
whatsoever  in8olen<nr,  malignity,  and  frequency,  it  they 
repented,  they  should  never  be  punished,  but  be  taken 
forthwith  into  highest  favour.  Admit  that  it  had  been 
eongmous  to  the  wisdom  and  rirhteousness  of  God,  as 
well  as  his  goodness,  to  have  para<med  a  particular  sin- 
ner, upon  repentance,  without  satisfaction;  yet  nothing 
eonld  nave  been  more  apparently  unbecoming  him,  than 
to  settle  a  universal  law,  for  all  future  time,  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  that  let  as  many  as  would  in  anv  a^,  to  the  world's 
end,  affront  him  never  so  highly,  invade  his  rights,  trample 
his  authority,  tear  the  consutution  of  his  government,  they 
should,  upon  their  repentance,  be  forgiven,  and  not  onl^ 
not  be  punished,  but  be  most  highly  advanced  and  digni- 
fied. 

XL  And  though  he  hath,  upon  the  recompense  made 
him  by  his  Son  for  all  this  injury,  declared  he  will  do  all 
this ;  they  -  ccepting  their  Redeemer  and  Saviour  for  their 
Ruler  and  Lord,  and  returning  to  their  state  of  subjection 
and  duty  to  himself^  in  him ;  yet  it  were  enough  to  make 
the  world  tremble  and  fall  astonisheil  at  his  foot-stool,  to 
have  peace  and  reconciliation  offered  them  only  upon 
such  terms ;  and  to  behold  God's  own  Son  ma4^  a  sacrifice 
to  his  justice,  and  a  public  spectacle  to  angels  and  men,  for 
the  expiation  of  the  wrong  done ;  and  enough  to  make 
all  men  despair  of  ever  finding  such  another  sacrifice,  if 
thev  should  reject  the  terms  upon  which  only  the  value 
Wkd  meritoiiousness  of  this  can  be  available  iox  them. 


They  can  never,  after  this,  have  pretence  to  think  it  a 
light  matter  to  offend  GK)d,or  to  think  that  he  looks  with 
indifferency  uinn  sin,  or  counts  it  a  .small  matter.  And 
suppose  it  posuble  a  single  delinquent  might  have  been 
pardoned,  without  such  atonement  made  for  his  offence ; 
the  desi^  of  God's  unbounded  mercy  not  being  so  nar- 
row, but  so  vastly  oomprehensive  as  to  require  ^e  settling 
of  a  stated  course  for  the  reducing  and  saving  of  lost  souls, 
in  all  times  and  ages;  since  a  Redeemer  ol  so  high  dig- 
nity was  to  be  constituted  for  this  purpose :  it  had  been  an 
unexpressible  injury  to  him,  a  detraction  from  the  kind- 
ness of  his  undertaking  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  that 
any  thing  of  mercy  should  be  shown  in  this  Idnd,  but  in 
him  and  by  him  alone. 

But  that  it  may  be  fttrther  understood  how  requisite  it 
was  such  atonement  should  be  made,  such  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered, for  the  sins  of  men,  in  order  to  God's  sealing  his 
temple  and  presence  with  them ;  we  were  to  consider,  not 
only  what  was  to  be  remitted,  which  we  have  done,  but 
also  what  was  to  be  communicated,  ini.  his  blessed  Spirit, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  gracious  purpose ;  which  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  what  follows. 
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1.  Whsreas  there  could  be  no  restoration  of  this  tem- 
ple of  Qod  with  men  (as  hath  been  shown)  without  the 
coneurrence  of  these  two  things :  remission  of  sin — emis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  that  it  was  undertaken  to 
show,  that  these  were  so  great  things,  as  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  judged  it  not  meet  to  vouchsafe  them  in  another 
way,  than  by  constituting  the  Emmanuel  invested  with  a 
full  power,  ij  his  own  acquisition,  in  an  unexceptionable, 
legal  way,  to  dispense,  and  effect  both  of  them ;  where- 
upon, as  we  have  seen,  this  constitution  was  abundantly 
sufficient,  so  it  now  also  most  appear  necessary,  for  this 
purpose.  Having  endeavoured  to  evince  this  necessity 
concerning  the  former  of  these,  remission  of  tin^  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  vast  amplitude  and  the  peculiar  way  of 
this  remission;  we  are  now  to  show  it  concerning  the 
latter,  viz.  the  emission  or  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  rich  sufficiency  of  Emmanuel,  so  constituted,  as  to 
be  furnished  with  this  power  of  giving  the  Spirit,  hath 
been  already  seen,  and  that  in  a  two-fold  respect ;  viz, 
both  in  respect  of  the  end  of  its  communication,  that  the 
indisposed,  unwilling  heart  of  man  might  be  prepared  and 
made  willing  again  to  receive  the  Divine  presence  ;  and 
in  respect  oi  the  way  wherein  it  was  to  be  communicated ; 
viz.  in  a  way  suitable  to  man's  intelligent  nature,  by  re- 
presentation of  the  glorious  object  by  which  his  soul  was 
to  be  impressed.  Emmanuel  himself,  represented  as  the 
original f  exemplary  temple  ;  and  also  represented  as  suz^€ 
a  sacrifiu :  as  was  discoursed  chap.  v.  Whereby  the  two 
purposes  are  answered,  mentioned  chap.  vi.  s.  1.  Foir 
which  it  was  requisite  this  constitution  of  Emmanuel 
should  be,  and  should  be  declared  and  made  known  to  us : 
that  the  blessed  Gkxl  might,  upon  terms  not  injurious  to 
himself,  give  his  own  consent;  and  mieht,  in  a  way  not 
unsuitable  to  us,  gain  ours.  Both  which  be  is  graciously 
pleased  to  assume  to  himself,  for  his  part,  in  his  transac- 
tions with  us  about  this  matter ;  leaving  it  for  our  part, 
being  so  assisted,  to  consider  what  is  represented  to  us: 
and  thereupon,  actually  to  give  our  own  consent. 

WhereuDon  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  a  useless  or  unnecessary  thing.  It  is  the 
ministration  of  spirit  and  life,  (2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  and  the  power 
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of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believes ;  (Rom.  i. 
16.)  an  apt  instrument  of  such  impressions  upon  the  spi- 
rits of  men  as  are  necessary  to  their  being  formed  into 
living  temples:  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  any  good 
work  is  wrought  by  the  inanimate  gospel :  the  letter  kills ; 
bat  it  is  the  Spirit  that  gives  life,  S  Cot.  iii.  An  instra- 
ment  comes  onder  the  general  notion  of  means,  which 
signify  somewhat  middle  between  the  efficient  ana  the  ef- 
fect. And  sm>pK)se  an  agent  able  efiectaally  to  use  them; 
a  sword  is  a  nt  instrument  for  its  proper  ase,  supposing  a 
hand  able  to  wield  it. 

The  communication  therefore  of  the  Spirit,  is  that  we 
are  principally  now  to  consider.  And  as  the  constitution 
of  Emmanuel  was  sufficient,  in  its  own  kind,  and  for  its 
own  proper  purpose,  in  this  restoration;  so  we  are  to  show 
the  necessity  of  it,  for  this  same  purpose. 

There  ought  to  be  a  concurrence  of  these  two,  in  the 
Cause,  the  Restorer,  of  this  temple;  viz.  A  fuln&ss  of 
righteousness,  to  be  so  imparted  as  that  it  may  be  a  ground 
upon  which  sin  ma3r  be  forgiven :  and,  A  fulness  of  Spirit, 
from  whence  vital  influence  may  be  communicated  and 
transfused. 

Inasmuch,  as  it  is  most  evident,  there  cannot  but  be  a 
connexion  of  what  is  correspondent  thereto  in  the  effect, 
vtir.  the  temple  itself  restored,  it  must  be  full  of  life,  1  Pet. 
ii.  4,  5.  For  can  it  be  thought  the  righteousness  of  the 
Son  of  Qod  should  ever  be  the  clothmg  of  a  carcass  1 
Without  union  with  Christ,  no  man  can  have  either: 
neither  his  righteousness  nor  his  indwelling  Spirit.  Nor 
can  they  be  separable,  with  reference  to  the  designed  end. 
It  is  an  unsupposable  thing,  that  one  should  be  Gbd's 
temple  enlivened,  and  animated  by  his  own  Spirit,  and 
vet  be  under  remaining  guilt,  and  liable  every  moment  to 
his  consuming  wrath ;  or  that  he  could  be  any  whit  the 
better,  to  have  all  his  former  gnilt  taken  off,  and  be  still 
"  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins !"  Wherefore  this  latter  is  of 
equal  necessity.  Hither  therefore  we  have  reserved  the 
larger  discourse  we  intended  of  the  gift  or  communication 
of  the  Spirit,  as  the  most  proper  place  for  it.  And  by 
way  of  preparation  hereto,  two  things  are  not  unfit  to  faie 
briefly  opened. 

I.  How  or  in  what  sense  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given  at 
all,  or  communicated.  2.  In  what  respect  we  assert  a  ne- 
cessity in  reference  to  this  communication. 

II.  1.  It  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  say  somewhat  of  the 
true  import  of  the  phrase  giving  the  Spirit.  It  is  evident, 
that  whereas  giving  imports  some  sort  of  communication, 
there  is  yet  a  sense  wherein  that  blessed  Spirit  is,  to  any 
creature,  simply  incommunicable.  There  is  a  irc^i ;(A>pi|o-i(, 
or  mutual  tw-ietwg-,  of  the  sacred  Persons  in  the  Goidhead, 
which  is  most  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  communicable 
to  creatures  with  them ;  and  which  is  natural  and  neces- 
sary, not  gratuitous,  and  whereto  therefore  the  notion  of 
gift  no  way  agrees.  We  cannot  yet  be  ignorant,  that  be- 
cause the  Holy  Spirit  is  sometimes  called  the  Spint  of  God, 
sometimes  the  Spirit  of  Christy  some  bold,  assuming  en- 
thusiasts, upon  pretence  of  being  possessed  of  this  Spirit, 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  uttering  "  great  swelling  words 
of  vanity,"  and  to  talk  of  being  godded  with  Gbd,  and 
christed  with  Christ.  Yet,  because  the  expressions  of 
giving  the  Spirit,  of  receiving,  of  having  the  Spirit,  of 
our  bein^  in  the  Spirit,  and  of  his  being  and  dwelling  or 
abiding  m  us,  are  phrases  of  known  and  frequent  use  in 
Scripture ;  whether  in  relation  to  extraordinary  purposes 
and  operations,  peculiar  to  some,  or  to  ordinary,  common 
to  all  that  are  smcere  in  the  Christian  church :  such  ex- 
pressions are  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  or  dis- 
used; but  cautiously  used,  and  understood  in  a  sound 
and  sober  sense.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  apprehending 
how  God  is  said  to  give  any  thing  diverse  or  distinct  from 
himself;  as  houses,  lands,  riches,  &c.  when  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  confess  it  not  so  easy  to  conceive  of  his 
piving  what  is  within  the  verge  of  Deity,  or  that  is  of  and 
belonging  to  himself.  Some  have  thought,  that  by  the 
Spirit  given,  we  are  to  understand  the  operations  and  ef- 
fects of  the  Spirit,  extraordinary ^  as  of  prophecy,  working 
miracles,  &c.  and  ordinarY,  (which  concern  our  present 

EQse,)  the  grac&s,  habits,  acts,  and  influences  of  the 
it.  Others^  finding  it  so  expressly  said  of  the  Spirit 
eAff  spoken  of  as  a  person,  that  he  shall  be  given,  he 


shall  abide  with,  and  shall  or  doth  dwell  with  or  in  yon ; 
(John  xiv.  15,  16.  Rom.  viii.  in  divers  verses  of  thoee 
chapters ;)  have  thought  it  too  diminishing,  and  beneath 
the  sense  of  those  places,  to  understand  them  of  any  thing 
less  than  the  very  person  of  the  Spirit.  And  jmi«,  reckon- 
ing the  particle  tn  to  import  union,  have  therefore  incogi- 
tantly  spoken  of  a  personal  union  between  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit and  believers.  OtherSy  more  cautiously,  of  bis  indwell- 
ing, personal  presence  in  them :  as  a  greater  thing,  and 
more  answeraole  to  the  letter  of  such  texts,  than  their 
only  having  in  them  his  graces  or  gracious  influences. 

III.  If  one  may  adventure  to  give  a  censure  and  judg- 
ment upon  all  this,  I  conceive, 

1.  That  if  any  will  make  use  of  metaphysical  terms, 
they  should  take  them  in  the  sense  wherein  meti^hysi- 
cians  use  them ;  which  they  do  not,  who  speak  of  a  per- 
sonal vMion  between  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
believers.  For  by  personal  union  is  never  wont  to  be 
meant  a  union  of  one  person  with  another,  but  a  onion  of 
the  singular  nature  with  this  peculiar  manner  of  subsist- 
ence, whereby  is  constituted  one  person ;  t«  e.  that  by  per- 
sonal union  is  meant,  not  the  subjects  of  union,  as  if  it 
only  signified  that  several  persons  remaining  distinct  were 
yet  some  way  or  other  united  with  one  another ;  which,  so 
taken,  were  a  very  lax  expression,  and  which,  according  to 
various  capacities  persons  may  admit  of,  would  be  of  vast 
extent,  ana  may  reach  to  domestical,  political,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  unions ;  which  cannot  but  be  much 
beneath  what  such  men  must  be  understood  to  intend :  but 
that  expression,  personal  union,  means  the  result  of  onion, 
whereby  the  mentioned  two  become  one  person.  And 
therefore  they  that  speak  in  this  stricter  ana  more  proper 
sense  of  personal  union  of  the  Spirit  and  believers,  do 
most  unwarily  assert  a  nearer  union  between  the  Spirit 
and  believers  than  that  of  the  sacred  persons  in  the  God- 
head with  each  other.  For  they  who  acknowledge  them 
one  in  Gk>dhead,  do  yet  as  commonlv  deny  them  to  be  one 
person,  and  assert  them  to  be  ever  three  aistinct  persons : 
and  this  must  be  as  much  above  what  such  men  will  avow 
and  stand  by.  Therefore  that  expression  can,  in  this  case, 
admit  no  tolerable  sense  at  all,  distinctly  expressive  of 
any  thing  that  can  be  truly  meant  by  it. 

2.  7%s^,  of  a  personal  indweUing  presence,  can  by  no 
means  be  deniea.  The  plain  import  of  many  texts  of 
Scripture  is  so  full  to  this  purpose,  that  to  take  them  other- 
wise, exclusively  of  this,  is  not  to  interpret  Scripture,  bat 
deny  it. 

3.  Yet  this  expression  of  a  personal  indweUinf  presence, 
taken  alone,  dotn  not  signify  any  peculiar  distrngoishing 
privilege  of  believers  from  others ;  but  what  is  common  to 
all  men  and  creatures.  For  can  we  acknowle<^  God  to 
be  omnipresent,  and  deny  it  of  any  person  of  the  Godhead  1 
Therefore,  the  Spirit's  personal  presenee  alone  doth  nd 
distinguish  believers  from  others,  even  though  we  suppose 
that  presence  to  be  never  so  intimate :  Qod  is  all/  ana  in 
all,  more  inward  or  intimate  to  us  than  ve  are  to  our- 
selves ;  an  a.ssertion  carrying  its  own  evidence  so  folly  iB 
itself,  as  easily  to  be  transferred  from  the  pag^a  academy 
to  the  Christian  church,  so  as  generally  to  obtain  in  it. 

4.  That  therefore  such  as  speak  of  the  Spirit's  being 
present,  b^r  his  gracious  influences,  operations,  and  effects, 
suppose  his  personal  presence^  from  which  they  can  no 
more  be  severed,  than  the  beams  from  the  body  of  the  son. 
The  way  of  Divine  operation  being  also  by  an  immediate- 
ness  both  virtvtis  et  suppositi,  of  both  power  and  verson,  as 
it  is  commonly,  and  fitly  enough,  wont  to  be  spoken. 

If  any  therefore  should  speak  of  the  Spirit's  personal 
presence,  as  secluding  graeions  effects  wrought  thereby, 
they  do  not  herein  say  a  greater  thing  than  the  others,  bat 
much  less.  For  though  there  can't  be  any  gracioos  effects 
without  the  present  person  of  the  Spirit,  yet  we  all  know 
he  may  be  personally  present  where  he  produces  no  soch 
effects :  it  is  therefore  his  being  so  present,  as  to  be  the 
productive  cause  of  sttch  blessed  effects,  that  is  any  one's 
peculiar  advantage.  It  is  very  possible  to  have  the  person- 
al presence  of  some  great  and  munificent  personage,  and 
be  nothing  the  better  for  it,  if  his  favour  oe  shut  up  to- 
wards ma.  It  is  only  his  communicative  presence  mat  I 
can  be  the  better  for,  which  depends  upon  free  good-will. 

5.  It  is  therefore  oiily  the  ftte,  graeioas  presence  of  die 
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Spirit,  that  can  be  the  matter  of  gift  and  of  promise ;  not 
that  which  is  necessary,  or  imoossible  not  to  be,  which  is 
pecaliar  and  distin^ishing.  Mere  personal  presence,  as 
the  DiWne  essence  itself,  is  every  where,  by  necessity  of 
nature,  not  by  Touchsafement  of  grace ;  and  therefore  no 
way  comports  with  the  notion  of  ^ving,  or  of  promise. 

b.  Therefore  giving  the  Spirit  imports,  in  the  fall  sense 
of  it,  two  things : 

(1.)  Somewhat  real,  when  he  vouchsafes  to  be  in  us,  as 
the  spring  and  fountain  of  gracious  communications^  influ- 
ences, and  effects,  which  are  most  distinct  from  himself. 
For  the  cause  is  uncreated :  the  effect  is  the  new  creature, 
with  whatsoever  was  requisite  to  produce,  sustain,  im- 
prove, and  perfect  it;-  though  so  like  its  cause,  in  nature, 
as  to  bear  its  name.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit, 
is  spirit,"  John  iii.  6.  And  because  he  is  said  to  be  in 
Christians,  who  are  truly  such,  and  they  in  him ;  which 
are  words  very  expressire  of  union  j  that  union  is  most 
properly  vital,  as  whereof  holy  life  is  the  immediate  re- 
sult :  **  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ'*  (i.  e.  by  his  Spirit) 
"  liveth  in  me."  Nor,  otherwise,  could  such  be  living 
temples,  animated  from  Emmanuel. 

(3.)  Somewhat  relative,  the  collation  of  a  right  to  such 
a  presence,  for  such  purposes ;  which  hath  no  difficulty, 
we  easily  conceive  how  the  meanest  persons  may,  by 
vouchsafement,  have  relation  to,  and  interest  in,  the  great- 
est ;  so  (3od  gives  Himself,  his  Son,  his  Spirit,  to  them 
that  covenant  with  him,  as  we  also  take  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  to  be  our  Gk>d ;  as  the  baptismal  form  si^ifies. 
And  when  we  so  covenant,  then  hath  this  giving  its  full 
and  complete  sense.  And  now,  having  thus  far  peen  in 
what  sense  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Grod  may  be  said  to  be 

S'ven  or  communicated,  we  come  next  briefly  to  show,  as 
e  other  intended  premise, 

IV.  3.  In  what  respect  we  arc  here,  pursuantly  to  the 
drift  and  design  of  the  present  discourse,  to  aflirm  a  neees- 
siiy,  in  reference  to  this  communication.  It  may  admit  a 
twofold  reference :  backward,  to  the  constitution  q€  Em- 
manuel, on  which  it  depends ; — forward,  to  the  restoration 
of  €k)d's  temple,  which  depends  on  it.  There  was  a  con- 
sequent, moral  necessity  of  this  communication;  upon 
what  the  Emmanuel  was,  did,  suffered,  and  acquired. 
There  was  an  antecedent,  natural  necessity  of  it,  in  order 
to  what  was  to  be  effected,  and  done  by  it.  In  the  former 
respect,  it  was  necessary  in  point  of  right,  as  it  stood  re- 
lated to  its  meriting  cause.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  was 
necessity  in  fact,  as  it  stood  related  to  its  proper  designed 
effect,  which  cuuld  only  be  brought  about  oy  it.  In  short ; 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit  was  necessary  to  the  re- 
storing of  this  temple.  The  constitution  of  Emmanuel 
was  necessary  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit. 

This  former  necessUy  hath,  in  great  part,  been  evinced 
already,  in  representing  the  ruinous  state  of  Gk)d's  temple 
among  men,  when  Emmanuel  undertook  the  reparation  of 
it ;  and  in  treating  of  his  abundant  rich  9tificieney  for  this 
undertaking.  Yet,  there  will  be  further  occasion  to  say 
more  of  it  in  the  progress  of  the  following  discourse ;  the 
other  will  more  directly  come  under  our  consideration  in 
what  follows;  wherein,  however,  we  must  have  reference 
to  both  promiscuously,  pursuant  to  what  hath  been  said. 

For  as  we  have  shown,  that  the  immense  fulness  of  both 
righteousness  and  Spirit,  treasured  up  in  Emmanuel,  could 
not  but  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  tne  purpose  of  restor- 
ing Gkxi's  temple ;  and  have  also  shown,  that  his  fulness 
of  righteousness  was  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sin,  as 
well  necessary,  as  sufficient,  to  the  same  purpose ;  so  it 
remains  further  to  be  shown,  that  his  fulness  or  Spirit,  as 
it  was  sufficient,  so  is  the  emission  or  immission  ot  it  also 
necessary,  for  that  part  it  was  to  have  in  this  restoration. 
And  that  the  whole  course  of  Divine  dispensation,  in  re^ 
storing  of  this  temple,  imports  a  steadv  comportment  with 
this  necessity  in  both  the  mentioned  kinds  of  it.  There- 
fore, the  Emmanuel  being  the  procurer  of  this  restoration, 
as  this  may  fitly  be  stvled  the  temple  of  Christ,  or  of  Gtod 
in  him ;  so  the  Spirit  oeing  the  immediate  actor  herein,  is 
also  styled  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aa  we  find  in 
many  texts  of  Scripture,  Eph.  it.  20,  31.  1  Cor.  iii.  16. 
and  vi.  19.  3  Cor.  vi.  18,  19.  1  Peter  ii.  4,  &  which  the 
reader  may  consnlt  at  leisure.    And  they  all  show,  how 


important  and  neceasaiy  a  part  the  blessed  Spirit  hath  in 
this  merciful  and  glorious  work.  As  withal,  it  being  con- 
sidered what  relation  the  Spirit  bears  to  Christ,  as  he  is 
Emmanuel  and  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  it  evi- 
dently shows  the  necessity  of  his  being  constituted  and 
made  such,  in  order  to  the  Spirit's  part  herein. 

y.  Gkxi's  own  judgment  is  the  surest  measure  to  direct 
ours  of  what  was  necessary,  in  this  case.  And  so  far  as 
the  ground  of  his  judgment  is,  by  himself,  made  visible  to 
us,  we  are  neither  to  put  out  our  own  eyes,  nor  turn  them 
away  from  beholding  it.  We  arc  to  reckon  it  always  .safe 
and  modest  to  follow  him,  bv  an  obsequious,  ductile  judg- 
ment of  things  apparent,  and  which  he  offers  to  our  view, 
or  appeals  (o  us  aoout  them.  To  go  before  him  by  a  pre- 
ventive judgment  of  the  secret  things  that  belong  to  him, 
or  pretend  to  give  reasons,  or  an  account  of  his  matters, 
where  he  gives  none  himself,  argues  rashness,  arrogance, 
and  self-confidence,  whereof  we  can  give  no  account.  But 
our  jud^ent  may  be  truly  said  to  follow  his,  when  he 
having  m  his  word  declared  his  choice  of  such  a  course, 
which  he  steadily  pursues  in  his  consequent  dispensations ; 
we  thereupon  conclude  that  course  to  be  most  nt,  and  that 
what  he  judged  most  fit,  was  to  him  (as  formerly  we  have 
insisted)  necessary.  Therefore  may  we  with  just  confi- 
dence undertake  to  show, 

That  his  declared,  chosen,  constant  coarse  of  giving  the 
Spirit,  for  restoring  his  temple  with  men,  is  to  do  it  in  and 
tjr  Christ,  or  Emmanuel,  the  constituted  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  And  that  it  was  apparently  reasonable 
and  becoming  of  himself  so  to  do. 

Whereby  the  necessity  will  appear,  both  of  his  ^ving 
the  Spirit,  for  the  restoring  of  his  temple ;  and  of  his  set- 
tling the  constitution  of  Emmanuel,  or  such  a  Mediator 
in  order  to  the  giving  his  Spirit. 

Only,  before  we  proceed  more  distinctly  to  discourse 
these  things,  it  seems  requisite  to  consider  and  discuss  a 
difficulty,  which  may  give  great  amusement  to  the  minds 
of  many,  viz. 

That  since,  by  the  drift  and  tendency  of  this  discourse, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  Son  of  God,  Emmanuel,  God 
with  us,  hatn  by  his  own  dear  purchase,  a  fulness  of  Spirit 
in  him  for  this  blessed  work ;  and  now  hath  it  in  his 
power  to  raise  temples  every  where  at  his  pleasure,  That 
yet  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  is  still  desolate,  full  of 
idols'  temples:  yea,  the  visible  temple  of  God  full  of 
idols,  destitute  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  the  poisonous 
influence  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the.  air,  the  spirit 
that  works  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience. 
Eph.  ii.  3.  and  bp  an  eficacious  energy  ••  as  the  woril 
there  used  emphatically  signifies.  For  what  hath  that 
accursed  spirit  more  power  to  destroy,  than  the  Son  of 
God  manifested  to  dissolve  and  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  his  blessed  Spirit  hath  to  save  1 

Some  considerations  tending  to  disamnse  men's  minds 
about  this  matter,  may  make  way  for  our  clearer  and  less 
interrupted  progress  m  the  following  discourse.  There- 
fore consider, 

VI.  1.  That  the  raising  up  of  temples  to  God  in  the 
souls  of  men,  with  the  dispossessing  of  that  wicked  one, 
must  by  no  means  be  understood  to  be  the  work  of  mere 
power ;  as  if  no  other  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being 
were  concerned  in  it.  Nor  is  it  fit  to  say  (as  elsewhere  is 
insisted)  that  God  can  do  every  thing  that  almighty  power 
can  do.  Almighty  jx>wer  gives  us  not  an  adequate  no- 
tion of  Gkxl.  lie  IS  every  other  excellency  as  well  as 
power ;  and  can  do  nothing  but  what  agrees  with  every 
other  perfection  of  his  nature,  wisdom,  justice,  holiness, 
truth,  dbc.  as  well  as  his  power. 

3.  The  Son  of  God,  Emmanuel,  havine  obtained  an  in- 
finite fulness  of  power  to  reside  in  himself,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  it  to  the  utmost,  as  natural,  unintelligent 
a^nts  do ;  but  so  far  as  is  suitable  to  the  proper  encb  of 
his  undertaking,  and  the  office  which  he  bears. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  deeply  considered,  as  a  truth  both  of 
clearest  evidence  and  great  importance,  (though  perhaps 
it  may  have  escaped  the  thoughts  of  many,)  that  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  our  Lord's  undertaking  and  office,  was  not 
the  salvation  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  that 
whereupon  his  design  did  ultimately  terminate.     The 
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other  lie  could  only  intend  secondarily,  and  as  a  means  to 
this  •;  otherwise  he  should  make  the  creature  his  chief 
end,  and  place  upon  it  a  most  appropriate  Divine  prero- 
gative, to  be  the  last,  as  he  is  the  first,  to  all  things ;  which 
K  said  of  the  great  God,  in  reference  to  this  very  case,  the 
saving  of  some,  and  rejecting  of  others.  In  ccmtempla^ 
lion  whereof,  the  apostle,  crymg  out,  O  the  depth  I  asserts 
God's  absolute  liberty,  as  debtor  to  no  man,  (Kom.  zi.  33, 
34,  35.)  and  subjoins  the  true  reason  hereof.  That  of  him, 
and  by  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things,  that  to  him  might 
he  gloiy,  dec:  This  is  the  avowed  desi^  of  our  Lord 
Christ's  office,  in  both  his  lowest  humiliation,  and  highest 
exaltation.  The  desire  of  being  saved  trom  the  (approach- 
ing) hour  and  power  of  darKness  vanishes,  and  gives 
place  to  this,— Father,  glorify  thy  name,  John  xii.  27,  88. 
When,  for  his  obedience  to  death,  that  of  the  cross,  he  is 
highly  exalted— all  are  to  confess  him  Lord,  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,  Phil.  ii.  8,  11.  He,  who  is  the  most 
competent  and  most  rightful  Judge,  determines  when  it  will 
be  more  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  dispossess  the  strong  man 
armed,  being  himself  the  stronger,  and  erect  that  house 
into  a  temple :  and  when  it  will  most  serve  this  his  great 
end,  to  leave  the  strong  man  armed  still  in  his  possession, 
and  finally  to  doom  the  possessor  and  the  possessed  to  take 
their  lot  together.  In  the  former  case,  there  are  vessels 
unto  honour,  framed  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  praise  of  ihe 

flory  of  grace,  Eph.  i.  6.  In  the  latter^  vessels  tmto  dis- 
onour,  to  glorify  his  power,  by  making  known  his  wrath 
and  just  resentments.  For  that  honourable  purpose,  none 
are  of  themselves  fit ;  but  he  makes  them  meet  for  that 
glorious  state.  Col.  i.  13.  before  he  makes  them  partakers 
of  it ;  but  none  serve  the  dishonourable  use,  but  who  are, 
of  themselves,  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  Rom. 
ix.  22.  Our  Lord  was  faithM  as  a  Son ;  and  was  there- 
fore content  to  die  upon  a  cross,  that  he  might,  in  a  way 
against  which  the  strictest  justice  should  not  reclaim,  ob- 
tain to  himself  a  power  of  giving  an  apostate  world  a  time 
of  trial ;  and  as  men  should  acquit  themselves,  by  com- 
l^ying  or  not  complying  with  'his  methods,  glorify  the 
Father,  whose  glory  he  sought  as  being  sent  l^  him,  and 
vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Divine  government,  both  in 
them  that  are  "  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish." 

VII.  4.  But  it  may  gain  us  further  advantage,  to  con- 
sider the  great  Qod  doth  not  pursue  ends,  as  we  are  wont 
to  do,  who  commonly  apprehend  ourselves  to  stand  in  need 
of  the  things  we  pursue  as  our  ends.  But  he  acts  agree^ 
ably  to  his  self-sufficient  fulness,  who  dwells  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands,  nor  in  any  human  temple,  "  as  if 
he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  gives  to  all  life  and  breath, 
and  all  things;"  Acts  xvii.26.  and  expects  hereupon,  men 
sb  'uld  seek  after  him : — as  nothing  is  more  fit,  than  that 
indigency  and  necessity  should  crave  and  supplicate  unto 
rich  and  abounding  fulness.  Princes  ip^lory  in  their  acqui- 
sitions, and  the  increased  multitude  oi  their  subjects,  from 
whom  they  have  an  increase  of  power,  and  the  ampler 
revenues;  they  glory  in  receivmg;  He  in  giving,  in 
making  difiUsive  goodness  flow  among  his  creatures.  Nor 
hath  he  any  cause  to  be  anxious  about  the  event,  or  how 
his  commanications  are  received ;  beholding  alwavs,  with 
infinitely  higher  complacency,  the  perfect  rectituoe  of  his 
own  dispensations,  than  their  felicity,  though  he  take  a 
secondary  pleasure  in  that  too,  when  it  is  the  result  of  the 
former.  He  glories,  as  he  requires  us  to  do,  (Jer.  ir.  24.) 
that  he  exerciseth  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  nght<- 
eonsness  in  the  earth,  because  in  those  he  deUghteth. 

5.  Though  the  ^poodness  and  loving-kindness  of  God  be 
immense,  and  without  limit;  yet,  the  exercise  of  it  is 
within  certain  limits,  which  annexed  judg^nt  or  the  most 
exquisite  wisdom  prescribes  to  it.  He  waits  to  be  gracious 
—and  because  he  is  the  God  of  judgment,  they  are  l))essed 
that  wait  for  him,  Isa.  xxx.  18.  There  is  a  critical  season 
and  nick  of  time,  which  men  are  concerned  to  wait  for ; 
and  because  to  every  purpose  there  is  time  and  judgment, 
therefore  is  the  misery  of  men  great,  Eccl.  viii.  6.  For 
man  also  knows  not  his  time,  ck,  ix.  12.  The  most  prfect 
wisdom  hath  drawn  out  a  certain  verge,  within  which  the 
most  special  goodness  confines,  ordinarily,  its  communi- 
cations :  otherwise,  what  means  that,— ^ir  thou  continue 
in  nis  goodness  1  Rom.  xi.  32.  with  that  of  Jude  21.  Keep 


yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  lookiM  for  the  mercy  oi 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  Ufe.  While  we  con- 
verse with  the  ever  Blessed  One,  within  the  region  of  bis 
own  love  and  goodness,  imbibing  and  taking  in  his  frer 
and  gracious  communications,  and  still  craving  and  ex- 
pecting more,  we  keep  within  the  sacred  vital  circle  and 
enclosure ;  without  wnich,  is  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  We  breathe  in  the  element  of  life,  by  grateful 
aspirations,  and  respirations,  that  cannot  be  unpleasant  to 
ourselves,  out  must  be  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  him; 
who  reckons  it  a  more  blessed  thing  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. We  are  always  to  remember,  that  our  state  is  that 
of  expectants :  that  we  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  of  God. 
looking,  waitin^^,  always  onward,  till  we  attain  eternal 
life.  Our  waitmg  hath  the  annexed  promise  of  blessed- 
ness, as  above,  Isa.  xxx.  18.  and  Prov.  viiL  34.  And  is 
most  becomingly  required,  as  a  just  homage  unto  sove- 
reign goodness. 

6.  That  admirable  goodness  of  God,  which  shows  itself 
in  raising  up  temples  in  this  vile  world  1^  the  Spirit  of 
Emmanuel,  claims  our  subordinate  co-operation  as  nnder- 
builders  in  this  structure ;  We  are  to  work,  because  he 
works,  of  his  good  pleasure,  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  Which 
si^ifies  both  his  liberty  and  delight  in  working.  It  is 
said,  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  Ye  are  God's  buUding ;  yet,  it  is  also 
said,  V.  14.  If  any  man's  work  abide,  which  he  hath 
built,  &c. 

One  of  great  note  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  dis- 
coursing of  this  passage,  says,i>  71k£  building  is  nU  tkg 
arHst\  or  workman's,  but  the  Lord's,  that  owns  it:  and 
who  is  to  be,  (as  a  little  after  he  speaks,)  the  «  inluiUaiU 
of  U.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  be  living,  intelligent 
temples,  we  are  also  to  be  ourselves  labourers  and  work- 
men (as  well  as  they  who  are  to  be  so  by  special  office)  in 
this  building.  But  if  our  work  be  pulling  down,  stifling 
convictions,  suppressing  desires,  fear,  dec.  do  we  provoK 
the  Lord  to  jealousy,  by  keeping  up  the  service  of  the 
idob'  temple,  and  profanmg  his  own,  1  Cor.  x.  221  or  have 
we  forgot  who  hath  said,  Vengeance  is  mine,  even-  for 
treading  under-foot  the  Son  Emmanuel,  and  despiting  his 
Spirit  of  grace,  Heb.  x.  29,  30 1  The  liigh  pleasure  the 
bfessed  Grod  takes  in  his  own  gracious  communications, 
gratefully  deceived,  and  his  just  resentment  and  displea- 
sure for  the  contemptuous  remsal  of  them,  may  be  under- 
stood some  way  to  measure  one  another.  Both  may  be 
conjectured  from  this  text  of  Scripture,  after  such  sort,  as 
the  great  things  of  Qod  can  be  conceived  of,  by  such  mean 
mortals.  The  Spirit  of  grace,  of  all  kindness,  love,  good- 
ness, beni^ity,  sweetness ;  O  the  inefiable  delight  that 
blessed  Spirit  must  take  in  its  own  efinsions,  tending  to  the 
recovery,  the  healing  and  saving,  of  a  lost  soul,  when  there 
is  an  agreeable  comportment  therewith  1  But  the  despiting 
of  such  a  Spirit,  who  can  conceive  or  fmprehend,  deeply 
enough,  the  horror  of  this  crime  I  the  thwarting  the  de- 
sign of  so  compassionate  goodness!  Or  of  severity,  or 
soreness  of  punishment,  it  shall  be  thought  worthy  of! 

The  whole  work  of  faith,  ».  e.  that  entire  work,  neces- 
sary to  be  wrought  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  in  order  to  his 
future  felicity,  and  that  by  GSod's  own  power  is  called  the 
fulfilling,  or  satisfying,  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness, 
2  Thess.  i.  11.  O  the  plentitude  of  satisfaction  which  our 
blessed  Lord  takes  in  the  fulfilling  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  goodness,  when  the  methods  are  compUea  with,  ac- 
cording whereto  he  puts  forth  his  power  for  efiectiog  such 
a  work  I  But  if  we  can  apprehend  what  it  is  to  cross  a 
man  of  power  in  his  pleasures ;  what  is  it  to  witluitand  the 
great  God  in  his  pleasures !  even  the  pleasures  of  his  good- 
ness! his  most  connatural,  delightful  plea.sure8!  Some 
estimate  we  can  make,  by  supposing  a  wealthy,  potent, 
wise,  and  good  man,  intent  upon  reclaiming  a  poor,  wretch- 
ed, undone,  perverse  neighbour;  if  his  supplies  and  coun- 
sels be  gratefully  received,  how  pleasant  is  it  to  bis  bene- 
factor !  if  often  repeated,  they  are  scomfUly  r^ected,  how 
vexing  is  the  disappointment ! 

7.  We  must  know,  there  are  vincible  c^n^ons  of  that 
Spirit,  leading  on  to  those  that  are  victonous,  being  com- 
plied with ;  otherwise,  to  the  most  terrible  vengeance. 
When  it  was  charged  upon  the  Jews,  Acts  vii.  51.  that 
they  did  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  their  fathers  did; 
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tf^  implied,  he  was  ahrmjB  atnvmff,  tbougb  more  rarely, 
to  rictory.  But  when  it  is  said.  Prov.  i.  33.  Tom  at  my 
reproof,  could  any  essay  to  turn  be  without  some  influence 
of  the  Spirit  1  But  that  complied  with,  tends  to  pouring 
forth  a  copious  effusion,  not  to  be  withstood.  The  less 
sensible  aiminiculaf  the  gentler  aids  and  insinuations  of 
grace,  lead  to  what  shall  overcome. 

6.  Without  such  an  overpowering  efiu^on,  man's  impo- 
tency  will  be  acknowledged,  by  those  that  understand  either 
the  Scriptures  or  themselves.  But  how  perverse  is  the 
inference,  that  therefore  they  are  to  sit  still  1  No ;  there- 
fore to  pray,  cry,  strive,  wait,  more  than  they  that  wait  for 
the  morning,  dll  he  be  gracious,  and  show  mercy. 

9.  Therefore,  for  men  to  be  destitute  of  the  Spirit  is 
criminal ;  as  much  not  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  as  to  be 
drunk  with  wine :  the  same  authority  that  forbids  the  one, 
enjoins  the  other,  Eph.  v.  18. 

10.  But  though  it  be  God's  ordinary  method,  to  proceed 
gradually  in  raising  temples  to  himself  in  this  world,  he 
never  so  binds  his  own  hands,  as  not  to  do  eztraordiimry 
acts  of  grace  and  fiivour,  when  he  thinks  fit;  and  without 
any  danger  of  forcing  men's  wills,  or  offering  violence  to 
human  nature :  than  which  imagination  nothing  is  more 
absurd ;  both  because, 

(1.)  The  forcing  of  a  man's  will,  implies  a  contradiction 
in  the  terms;  for  we  have  no  other  notion  of  force^  than 
the  makhig  one  do  a  thing  against  his  wilL    But  it  is  im- 

essible  a  man  should  wiU  or  be  willing  against  his  will, 
e  that  hath  made  a  man's  soul  and  aU  its  powers,  well 
enough  knows  how  to  govern  him  without  violence,  and 
by  (tnouffh  never  so  su&en)  an  immission  of  his  light  and 
^race,  effectually  to  change  a  man's  will  without  forcing 
U.    And  also  because, 

(3.)  No  man  that  nas  the  present  use  of  his  own  facul- 
ties, will  think  they  can  be  mjured  by  Divine  light  and 
grace ;  or  that  they  hurt  the  nature  of  man,  which  they 
manifestly  tend  to  restore,  improve,  and  perfect  Yet  no 
man  is  to  expect,  that  because  the  blessed  God  vouchsafes 
to  make  some  rarer  instances  of  dealing  by  way  of  sudden 
surprise  with  the  spirits  of  men,  that  this  should  be  his 
ordinary  method ;  but,  more  usually,  to  awaken  them  into 
some  consideration  of  that  forlorn  state,  while  they  are 
destitute  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  their  souls  the  haunts 
and  residence  of  devils,  instead  of  temples  of  the  Holv 
Ghost.  And  to  make  them  know,  that  he  counts  the  gin 
of  his  Son,  and  ^irit,  too  great  things  to  be  despised,  or 
not  earnestly  sought,  after  he  hath  given  hope  of  their 
being  attained ;  or  that  the  neglect  thereof  should  not  have 
a  very  terrible  vindication :  letting  men  feel  that  the  des- 
pising the  richness  of  his  goodness,  which  ^ntly  leads  to 
repentance,  is  nothing  dse  but  ^'treasurmg  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,"  and  the  revelation  of  his  righto- 
ous  judgment.  Inasmuch  as  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabits  eter- 
nity, needs  not  seek  to  them  for  a  house,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2. 
And  as  to  what,  in  ordinary  course,  he  judges  necessary, 
(lest  men  should  in  all  this  be  thought  justly  querulous,) 
he  appeals  to  themselves,  Isa.  v.  4.  What  could  I  have 
done  more  %    Are  not  my  ways  equal  %    Ezek.  zviii. 

Whereupon  we  now  proceed  to  show  the  two  things, 
before  intimated. 

I.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  otherwisegiven,  than  in 
or  by  Emmanuel,  or  for  Christ's  sake. — 9.  Iiow  necessary, 
or  (which  comes  fully  to  the  same)  how  highly  reasonable, 
it  was  in  itself,  and  may  appear  to  us,  that  so  mighty  a 
gift,  and  of  this  peculiar  nature  and  kind,  should  not  be 
vouchsafed  unto  men,  upon  other  terms,  or  in  any  other 
way,  than  this.^ 

YIII.  1.  For  the  fofmer  of  these ;  That  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  actually  given,  upon  this  accoimt  only,  his  own 
word  sufficiently  assures  us.  And  who  can  so  truly  in- 
form us,  upon  what  consideration  he  doth  this,  or  that,  as 
he  himself  1  Let  us,  then,  with  eonal,  unbiassed  minds, 
consider  the  tenor  and  import  of  what  we  find  spoken  in 
ihe  Holy  Scriptures  about  this  matter,  which  I  conceive 
may  be  truly  summed  in>  thus,  viz. 

(1.)  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  this  purpose  of 
restoring  the  temple  of  God  with  men,  with  the  worship 
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and  froitkaBsthereofyimder  atwofold  notion,— A?  a  Builder, 
and  an  Inhabitant. 

(2.)  That  it  is  given  under  both  notions,  or  for  both  these 
purposes,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
death  and  sufferings;  though  thev  have  not  influence  to 
the  obtaining  of  this  gift,  for  both  these  purposes,  in  the 
same  way,  but  with  some  difference,  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained in  what  follows. 

(3.)  That  it  was  not  the  immediate  effect  of  his  suffer- 
ing, that  this  blessed  Spirit  should  be  forthwith  given  ic 
this  or  that  particular  person ;  but  that  all  the  fulness  of  it 
be  given  into  Christ's  power,  and  the  right  of  dispensing 
it  annexed  to  this  office,  as  he  is  the  Redeemer  of  sinners, 
and  Mediator  between  God  and  them,  for  the  accomplish- 
ing the  end  of  his  office,  the  ceasing  of  controversies,  e^ 
mities,  and  disaffections  on  our  part,  Godward. 

(4.)  That  hereupon,  its  actual  communication  for  both 
the  mentioned  purposes,  is  immediately  from  Christ,  or  b> 
and  through  him. 

(5.)  That  it  is  given  by  Christ,  under  Uie  former  notion, 
or  for  the  former  purpose  of  rebuilding  God's  temple,  as 
a  sovereign,  or  an  absolute  plenipotentiary  in  the  affairs 
of  lost  souls,  in  a  more  arbitrary  way,  so  as  not  to  be  claim- 
able upon  any  foregoing  right. 

(6.)  That  he  gives  it,  under  the  latter  notion,  and  in  or- 
der to  a  continued  abode  and  inhabitation,  as  an  oectmo- 
nttts,  or  the  steward  of  the  household  of  Gk)d,  proceeding 
herein  by  fixed  rule,  published  in  the  gospel,  according 
whereto  the  subjects  of  this  following  communication, 
being  qualified  for  it,  by  the  former,  mav,  with  certainty, 
expect  it  upon  the  prescribed  terms,  and  claim  it  as  a  righs ; 
he  having,  by  the  merit  of  his  blood,  obtained  that  they 
might  do  so. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  tint  of  the  mentioned  tiz  head*  insiited  on— Thftt  ttie  Spfnt  »  given 
both  as  a  Bai]der»  and  as  an  Inhabitant  of  this  temple.  Somtiire  taatunonjr 
conceminc  the  fiinner  of  thoee,  and  the  latter.  And  for  the  Mke  of  hia 
death  and  solrariDca.  Andentlx,  the  Ueaainc  of  Abraham,  and  Us  seed 
flan  aje  to  age,  upon  tUs  account.  More  copioasljr  Bod  to  other  n** 
tioM,  when  the  nihicss  of  time  was  come.  Chiwt's  death  hath  influenoe 
lor  tbeae  two  pmposes  with  muc^  diflerenoe.  to  be  afterwards  explained. 
Coloeaans  i.  IS,  90,  91.  largely  opened.  A  digression  lelaiing  tJieretOb 
The  principal  import  of  that  text,  to  show  the  dependence  Christ's  whole 
work  of  reoondhatioo,  both  of  God  to  tis.  and  of  vs  to  God.  had  upon  hie 
•aerifloe  oo  the  cross.  The  latter  whereof  is  eflected  bj  his  Spirit,  obtained 
\ff  that  aaoifioe  Other  teacts  to  the  same  pupoae.  Fiuther  noted,  (bat  the 
8piiitisexpreBeljsaidtobecivenh][Cfarist,  orin  his  name,  fte.  Oiveo  for 
bonding  or  preparing  a  temple,  bj  a  leas  oertain.  known  rule. 

I.  Now  let  US  see,  as  to  each  of  these,  whether  this  be 
not  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  matter. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  it  hath  been  sufficiently  shown 
already,  and  the  common  experience  of  all  the  world 
shows,  that  till  this  blessed  Spirit  be  given,  the  temple 
of  God  is  every  where  all  in  ruin :  that  therefore  he  can- 
not dwell  till  he  build,  and  that  he  builds  that  he  may 
dwell,  (the  case  and  his  known  design  being  considered,} 
are  things,  hereupon,  plain  in  themselves,  and  are  plainly 
enough  spoken  in  Scripture.  When  the  apostle  had  told 
the  Christians  of  Cormth,  (1  Cor.  lii.  9.)  ^'  Ye  are  God's 
building,"  he  shortly  after  adds,  (in  the  same  chapter,  v. 
16.)  '*  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  Grod,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  V'  This  temple, 
being  a  living  thing,  (as  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  represents  it,)  the 
very  building  and  formation  of  it  is,  in  the  more  peculiar 
sense,  generating ;  and  because  it  is  to  be  again  raised  up 
out  of  a  former  ruinous  state,  wherein  it  lay  dead,  and 
buried  in  its  own  ruins,  this  new  production  is  regenera- 
tion.  And  do  we  need  to  be  put  in  mind  whose  work 
that  is  %  that  "  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  1"  (John  vi.) 
or  of  what  is  so  industriousljr  inculcated  by  our  Lord, 
Uk.  iii.  V.  3,  5,  6,  dcc.^  and  testified  under  the  seal  of  his 
fourfold  amen,  that  tnis  new  birth  must  be  by  the  Spirit  1 
And  we  have  both  notions  again  conjoined,  Eph.  ii.  For 
having  been  told,  {v.  18.)  that  botn  Jews  and  €rentilet 
have  by  one  Spirit  access  to  the  Father,  so  as  to  be  n» 
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loKer  stfttigtn  and  at  a  difltance,  but  made  nigh  to  Ood ; 
(v.  19.  compared  with  «.  13.)  'tis  said,  (v,  90.)  We  "  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Comer-stone;"  and 
again  added,  (v.  31.)  "  In  whom  all  the  building,  fitly 
framed  together,  snroweih  (as  a  livine  thing)  unto  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord."  After  all  which,  the  end  and  use  of 
this  building  (implied  in  the  name  of  a  temple)  is  more 
expressly  subjoined,  (v.  2^.)  "  In  whom  also  ye  arebuilded 
together  an  habitation  of  God,  through  the  Spirit."  'Tis 
therefore  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  Spirit  is  given  under 
these  distinct  notions,  and  for  these  several  purposes,  the 
one  subordinated  to  the  other,  viz.  both  as  a  builder  and  a 
dweller, 

II.  2.  That  it  is  given  for  Christ's  sake,  whether  for  the 
one  purpose  or  the  other,  is  as  expressly  signified  as  any 
thing  in  the  whole  gospel.  For  what  means  it,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  given  in  his  name?  John  xiv.  26.  and  xv.  26. 
That  the  work  it  does,  being  given,  is  said  to  be  done  in 
his  name  1  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  "Ye  are  sanctified  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

Yea,  and  that  it  is  given  in  consideration  of  his  sufferings 
and  death,  is  not  less  plainly  spoken:  for  not  only  are  the 
immediate  and  most  peculiar  operations  of  this  Spirit  as- 
cribed to  his  death,  (i  Pet.  ii.  34.)  "  He  himself  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin, 
might  live  to  righteousness;"  but  the  imparting  of  the 
Spirit  itself,  is  represented  as  the  design  and  end  of  those 
suffierings,  GFal.  iu.  14.  "  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us ;  for 
cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentil^  that  we  might 
V   receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,"  &c. 

III.  It  was  the  sapie  way,  and  on  the  same  terms,  upon 
the  largeness  and  certainty  of  the  Divine  prospect  and 
foresight  touching  Christ's  future  sufferings,  that  this  was 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  long  before  he 
snfiered :  that  God  eave  them,  of  old,  his  Spirit  to  instruct 
them ;  (Nefa.  ix.  20.}  which  is  not  obscurely  implied,  when, 
looking  back  upon  the  days  of  old,  they  are  said  to  have 
"rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Spirit;"  (Isa.  lxiii.9.  10.)  and 
when  Stephen  tells  them,  (Acts  vii.  51.)  "  Ye  do  alwajrs 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  your  fathers  oid^  so  do  ye ;"  it  is 
implied  that  even  from  age  to  age  that  blessed  Spirit  was 
striving  with  them ;  (children  and  fathers ;)  for  there  could 
be  no  resistance,  where  there  was  no  striving :  and  that, 
in  those  former  ages,  that  Holy  Spirit  was  active  among 
them  upon  Christ's  account,  and  by  the  procurement  of 
his  future  sacrifice,  (presignified  by  their  many  sacrifices,) 
is  also  sufficiently  intimated,  in  that,  when  it  is  said.  That 
under  Moses,  they  did  eat  and  drink  spiritual  meat  and 
drink,  they  are  said  to  have  drank  of  the  rock  that  followed 
them ;  and  'tis  added,  that  rock  was  Christ,  And  by  what 
provocations  could  they  be  supposed  more  to  resist  and 
vex  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  by  those  wherewith,  in  the  day 
of  provocation  and  temptation,  they  are  said  to  have  lusted 
in  the  wilderness^  and  tempted  God  in  the  desert,  (Ps. 
cvi.  14.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  Ps.  xcv.  Heb.  iii.)  by  which  they  are 
expressly  said  to  have  templed  Christ,  1  Cor.  x.  9.  And 
certainly  the  privilege  was  me.stimably  great,  (though  they 
too  generally  little  esteemed  it,  and  made  little  advantage 
of  it,)  that  when  the  most  of  the  world  besides  was  nothing 
else  out  waste,  neglected  wilderness,  they  should  be  an 
enclosed  vineyard,  under  the  long-continued  droppings 
and  dews  of  heavenly  influence.  For  it  was  not  but  upon 
high  and  kog  provocation,  that  at  last  God  commands  his 
clouds  to  rain  no  more  rain  upon  it,  Isa.  v.  6.  How  sin- 
gular a  favour  was  it  to  be  the  appropriate  plantation, 
vineyard,  and  garden  of  God,  taken  m  irom  so  vast  and 
wild  a  desert !  and  that  the  God  of  Abraham  would  so  lone 
continue  the  relation,  and  be  their  God ;  to  bless  them  with 
the  choice  of  his  blessings,  those  whereof  his  own  Spirit 
was  the  peculiar  source  and  spring  f 

IV.  But  when  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  season  for 
the  actual  immolation  of  that  Sacrifice,  (once  for  all,  to 
be  offered  up,)  was  now  come,  that  the  immense  ildness  of 
its  value  and  virtue  might  be  duly  demonstrated  and  glo- 
rified ;  down  goes  the  enclosure,  which  the  amplitude  and 
exteosiveness  of  God's  kind  design  could  no  longer  en- 
dure :  and  as  some  time  die  great  prophetic  oxvcla  given 
to  Abraham,  must  taka  eflSbct,  In  thy  saed  (ant  'tia  said, 


not  of  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  of  seed,  as  of  one,  vur. 
Gal.  iii.  16.)  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed; 
this  is  the  time.  Now  must  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
come  upon  the  Gentiles.  Nor  could  any  time  have  been 
more  fitly  chosen,  that  the  cc^iousness  and  vast  diffusion 
of  the  effect  might  demonstrate  and  magnify  the  power 
and  fulness  of  the  cause,  and  even  lead  the  eyes  of  afi  unto 
it.  The  drawing,  so  generally  of  all  men ,  was  that  which 
must  dignify  the  cross,  and  incite  all  eyes  to  behold  and 
adore  the  Son  of  man  lift  up.  John  xu.  33.  and  in  the 
midst  of  death,  even  with  his  dyinff  breath,  sending  fkath 
so  copious  and  far-spreading  a  aiffiision  of  spirit  and 
life  I  And  now  had  it  only  been  said  loosely  and  at 
large,  that  this  was  brought  about  by  his  dying,  tnat  might 
admit  a  i^reat  latitude  of  sense,  and  give  some  room  for 
sinister  mterpretation.  The  intendment  of  the  expres- 
sion might  be  thought  sufficiently  answered,  if,  any  way» 
his  dying  did  occasion  good  impressions  upon  the  minas 
of  men.  But  when  the  effect  is  expressly  ascribed  to  his 
dying  so,  as  the  cause,  i.  e,  to  his  bemg  lift  up,  to  his  being 
made  a  curse  in  dying,  by  hanging  on  a  tree,  and  a  curse 
for  us,  to  redeem  us  thereby  from  the  lend  curse  which 
lay  upon  us  beftNre ;  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  doom  which 
the  violated  law  laid  upon  us,  of  having  (as  is  apparently 
meant)  the  Spirit  withheld  from  us,  that  thereupon  the 
great  and  ricn  blessing  might  come  upon  us,  of  having 
that  Holy  Spirit  fireely,  and  without  further  restraint, 
commumcated  to  us ;  this  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  dis- 
pute, that  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  dying,  that  God 
now  gives  his  Spirit,  and  leaves  no  place  for  contending 
against  it  unto  any,  who  have  not  more  mind  to  object, 
than  they  can  have  pretence  for  it. 

It  is,  then,  the  plam  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
Spirit  is  given  for  the  restoring  of  God's  temple  with  men, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death  and  sufferings,  who  was  Em- 
manuel, and,  in  his  own  person,  the  original  trmfU^  out  of 
which  each  single  temple  was  to  arise  and  spnng  up,  as 
well  as  he  was  the  tocemfiary  iempk,  unto  whien  they  were 
all  to  be  conformed. 

y.  But  whereas  his  sufferings  and  death  have  their  in- 
fluence differentiyf  to  the  Spirit's  bmldiMg  of  any  such  par- 
ticular secondary  temple,  and  to  his  repknisking  andta- 
hatnting  it :  that  difference  we  shall  find  is  not  inexplicable 
or  very  difficult  to  be  represented  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  Scriptures  also.  In  order  whereto  it  wiU  be  of  use 
to  add, 

3.  That,  as  the  immediate  effe^  of  his  sufferings  an4 
death,  the  Spirit  in  all  the  ftdaess  thereof,  is  first  given 
into  his  power,  and  the  right  of  communicating  it  annexed 
to  his  office,  as  he  is  the  Emmanuel,  the  i^eemer  of 
sinners,  and  Mediator  between  God  and  them;  that  it 
might  implant  what  was  necessary,  root  out  what  ^ould 
be  finally  repugnant,  either  to  their  duty  towards  him  ot 
their  felicity  in  him. 

That  this  waa  the  end  of  his  office,  the  very  notion  of  a 
mediator  between  God  and  men  doth  plainly  intimate; 
(1  Peter  iii.  18.)  **  For  Jesus  Christ  himself  suffered  once, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God."  Which  must 
signify  not  only  that  he  was  to  render  God  accessible,  ex- 
piating by  his  Dlood  our  pnlt ;  but  also,  to  make  us  willing 
to  come  to  him,  vanquishing  by  his  Spirit  our  enmity, 
procured  also  by  his  suffering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  with- 
out both  we  could  not  be  brought  to  God,  which  was,  we 
s^  the  end  of  his  suffering. 

That  all  fulness  did,  upon  his  suffering,  reside  in  him, 
for  this  purpose  is  as  plamly  signified  by  that  remarkable 
connexion.  Col.  i.  19,  20.  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell — and,  having  made  peace 
by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  tnings 
to  himself."  Tke  Feather  is  not  in  the  original  text,  (the 
verb  being  left  impersonal,)  but  is  fitly  and  necessarily 
understood;  for  whose  plea.sure  can  this  be  supposed  to 
be,  but  the  Father's  1  And  so  the  current  of  ajscourse 
doth  thus  run  smooth.  "  The  Father  was  pleased  that 
aD  ftilness  should  dwell  in  hun,  having  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  thmgs  to  nin>- 
self ;  even  by  him :  for  that  is  inculcated  a  second  time. 
It  was  judged  necessary  to  this  reconciling  desi^,  that 
aH  fulness  shonld  dwell  in  him.  But  who  did  thus 
judSB  1    TheFather  waapleaaed  it  should  be  so ;  but  upon 
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what  eonsidention  1  "  having  made  peace  bf  the  blood  of 
his  cross."  The  same  Be,  that  was  pleased  all  fblness 
should  dwell  in  him,  was  so  pleased)  as  having  made 
peace  br  the  blood  of  the  cross;  for  the  syntax  cannot 
admit  that  UfummtotHm  should  be  spoken  of  the  Son;  but 
the  Father  (as  agent,  agreeably  to  that  3  Cor.  v.  18.  "  All 
things  are  of  Gk)d,  who  hath  reconciled  ns  to  himself,  b^ 
Jesus  Christ")  having  made  peace ;  or  pitched  upon  this 
method,  and  laid  this  foundation  of  making  P^&ce,  (for  'tis 
usual  to  speak  of  a  thing  as  done,  when  it  is  put  into  a 
sure  way  of  being  so)  by  the  olood  of  his  Son's  cross,  was 
now  content  that  all  fulness  should  dwell  in  him,  to  be 
diffhaed  by  him,  through  the  world,  in  order  to  his  having 
temples  prepared,  inhabited,  replenished  with  Divine  glorv 
every  where;  not  in  heaven  only,  which  was  already  ftifl 
of  thenft,  or  where  it  was  easy  to  suppose  he  might  find 
such  temples  ready  prepared  m  all  quarters;  but  even  on 
earth  also,  where  all  was  waste  and  desolate,  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  forlorn  ruins. 

VI.-  And,  by  the  way,  (that  we  may  make  some,  not 
unaseful,  d^rtision,)  it  is  verv  ordmary  in  Scripture,  to 
join  things  m  the  same  perioa,  as  if  they  were  of  eaual 
concernment,  when,  though  th^  are  mentioned  together, 
their  concernment  is  very  difierent,  and  the  main  stress  is 
intended  to  be  laid  but  on  the  one  of  them;  the  other 
being  placed  there,  either  as  an  opposite,  the  more  to  illus- 
trate and  set  off  that  with  which  it  is  joined ;  or  as  an  in- 
troduction, a  thing  supposed,  and  which  had  place  alreadv, 
unto  which  the  other  is  more  principally  necessary  to  be 
added ;  and  then  is  the  form  of  speech,  manifestly,  ellip- 
tical, but  so,  as  that  to  considering  readers  *tis  easy  to 
apprehend  what  is  to  be  supplied.  As  when  the  apostle 
speaks  thus,  (Rom.  vL  17.)  "Ood  be  thanked,  that  ve 
were  the  servants  of  sin,  out  ye  have  obeyed  from  toe 
heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  you ;" 
doth  the  apostle  intend  to  thank  God  for  their  having 
been  the  servants  of  sin  1  No  man  can  think  so.  But 
that,  whereas,  or  notwithstanding,  they  had  been  so,  (which 
was  the  thin^  to  be  supplied,)  they  did  now  obey,  dec.  So 
that  (John  iii.  5.)  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  It 
was  certainly  none  of  our  Saviour's  design  to  assert  the 
absolute,  universal  necessity  of  washing  wim  water,  equally, 
with  being  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  but  whereas  it  was  the  known 
manner  among  the  Jews  to  admit  proselytes  to  their  reli« 

E'on,  bjr  baptism,  (which  was  then  reckoned  as  a  new  birth,) 
s  design  was,  without  rejecting  that  as  useless,  (which 
he  intended  to  continue  in  the  Christian  church,)  to  repre- 
sent the  greater  and  most  indispensable  necessity,  of  being 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  added  to  the  other,  and  that  without 
this  the  other  alone  would  avail  nothing.  When  again  it 
is  said,  (James  L  9, 10.)  **  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalte^ ;  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is 
nude  low;*'  it  cannot  be  thought  that  both  these  were 
equally  intended  to  be  enjoined;  but  the  former  is  sup- 
posedj  as  a  thing  that  would  be  naturally,  and  of  course ; 
Let  Atm,  q.  d.  admit  he  do,  or  he  may,  or  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  will,  rejoice,  who,  bemg  of  low  degree,  is 
exalted.  But  the  principal  desi^  is  to  show,  what  it  is 
less  <^vious  to  apprehena  or  imagine,  that  the  rich  hath  a 
truer  cause  and  greater  reason  to  rejoice  when  he  is  made 
■ow;  because  he  was,  otherwise,  apt  to  please  himself,  or 
be  mocked  with  a  shadow.  Many  more  such  instances 
might  be  given  of  two  things  thus  joined  together  in  the 
same  assertion,  or  sometimes,  in  the  same  precept,  where 
the  intendment  is  to  make  us  of  the  one,  either  by  way  of 
opposition,  or  comparison,  the  more  to  magnify,  or  to  lay 
the  greater  weight  on,  the  other. 

The  matter  may  well  be  so  understood  in  the  place 
under  our  present  consideration ;  "  by  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  to  himself,"  (things  being  put  for  persons,  as  else- 
where in  Holy  Scripture,  Luke  xix.  10.  1  John  v.  4.  and 
commonly  in  other  writers^)  "  whether  things  on  earth,  or 
thittEs  in  heaven ;"  i.  e.  even  as  well  men  on  earth,  where 
the  oifficultv  was  greater,  and  where  enmity  against  God 
did  rage,  wnere  he  was  set  at  greatest  distance  and  highest 
defiance ;  as  those  in  heaven,  where  all  was  pacate  already, 
and  therefore  a  word  was  chosen  more  suitable  to  the  state 
of  their  case,  who  were  principallv  intended,  viz.  of  recon- 
ciling; meaning  that,  by  reconciliation,  he  would  make 


the  state  of  things  on  earth,  now  so  filled  with  enmity 
against  Gk>d,  suitable  to  their  stale  above,  among  whom 
there  was  none:  and  yet  a  word  not  wholly  incongruous 
to  the  heavenly  state  also;  for  daroKaTaXXarrtiv  doth  not 
always  suppose  9,  foregoing  ewmity,  as  xaroXXtfrrciv  (used 
3  Cor.  V.  19,  90.)  dfoth  not  alwajrs;  nor  doth  the  decom- 
pound here  more  limit  the  sense;  but  doth  sometimes 
signify  to  concUiaU^  or  draw  into  society,  and  may,  in  re- 
ference to  that  state  above,  have  reference  to  the  continu- 
ation of  amity  and  accord  there ;  that  no  more  any  such 
rapture,  as  once  there  was,  should  have  place  in  those 
bright  regions  for  ever.  Aiid  it  seems  designed  for  the 
RedeemePs  more  consummate  glory,  that  the  perpetual  sta- 
bility of  the  heavenly  state  should  oe  owing  to  him,  and 
to  the  most  inestimable  value  of  his  oblation  on  the  cross ; 
that  it  should  be  put  upon  his  account,  and  be  ascribed  to 
the  hiph  merit  ox  his  pacificatory  sacrifice,  that  they  con- 
tinue m  obedience  and  favour  for  ever !  For  why,  else,  is 
the  mention  of  the  "  blood  of  his  cross"  so  carefully  in- 
serted, and  that,  rather  than  be  omitted,  it  is  even  thrust 
into  a  parenthesis:  "It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  (having  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  his  cross)  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself— on 
earth — in  heaven !"  This  is  the  more  remarkably  designed, 
though  yet,  the  principal  import  of  the  word  reconciled 
Tas  any  word  that  is  to  be  applied  to  divers  matters,  is 
aifferently  to  be  understood,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
the  matter)  is  accommodated  to  their  case,  who  were  prin- 
cipally intended,  vix.  those  on  earth,  who  were  in  enmity 
with  God.  And  the  following  words  show  these  to  have 
been  here  principally  intended:  "And  you,  who  were 
sometime  afienated,  and  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  he  recoDciled,"  &c.  {y.  31.)  q.  d.  He 
hath  not  only  conciliated  to  himself,  or  made  sure  of  the 
everlasting  amity  of  those,  who  were  always  dutiful  in 
heaven;  but  he  hath  also  recovered  the  good-will  and 
loyal  affection  of  such  on  earth,  as  were  at  enmity,  in  an 
apostacy,  alienated,  and  enemies  in  their  minds ;  and  all, 
by  the  same  means,  the  virtue  and  fragrancy  of  a  sacrifice, 
sufikient  to  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  its  grateful  odour, 
and  whose  efficacy  can  never  decrease  to  all  eternity.  Nor, 
therefore,  is  it  consequent,  that  the  direct  intention  of  this 
his  sacrifice,  should  Dear  reference  to  the  concernments  of 
angels,  whose  nature  he  took  not,  but  from  the  redundancy 
of  Its  merit,  this  inestimable  advantage,  viz.  the  permanent 
stability  of  their  state,  may  well  be  suoposed  to  accrue  to 
them;  and,  for  the  greater  honour  of  the  Redeemer,  they 
made  debtors  to  him  for  it. 

And  why  should  it  seem  incongruous,  that  those  most 
constantly  pure  and  holy  creatures  above,  who  are,  in  this 
same  context^  (v.  16.)  made  to  owe  whatever  excellencies 
they  have,  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  to  the  Son  of  God, 
should  owe  to  him  also,  whatsoever  thev  have,  within  the 
sphere  of  Grace  1  Yea,  how  aptlv  do  things  correspond, 
that,  whereas  it  had  been  said  above,  (v.  16.)  "  By  him 
were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  andTthat  are  on 
earth,"  &,c.  it  should  also  be  after  said,  "  by  him  are  all 
things  reconciled,"  either  recovered  into,  or  continued  in, 
everlasting  amity  with  him,  t.  e.  That  wnosoever  partake 
of  special  Divine  favour,  whether  they  be  of  the  things  on 
the  earth,  or  the  things  in  heaven,  shall  for  the  future  be 
debtors  to  him  for  it.  And  whereas  it  is  expressly  said  in 
Scripture,  that  "  when  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  he 
set  him  far  above  all  principality  and  power,"  &c.  Eph.  i. 
30,  31.  (which  words  Itcaetoev  imp&wtOf  set  him  above ^  not 
only  signify  constitution,  a  thing  diverse  from  natural  pri- 
ority, but  also,  bemg  conjunct  with  his  raising  him  from 
the  aead,  import  a  reference  to  his  dying,  and  conquest 
over  death,  as  the  reason  of  it,)  and  that  "  being  gone  into 
heaven — angeis,  and  authorities,  and  powers  are  made 
subject  to  him ;"  U  Pet.  iii.  33.)  and  that  he  being  said 
to  DC  "the  head  of  all  principalities  and  powers;"  he 
might,  by  themselves,  be  understood  not  to  be  a  use- 
les&jor  unbeTieficial  Head  to  them.  Though  it  also  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote 
these  words,  a  considerable  part  of  that  holy  blessed  so- 
ciety, then  in  heaven,  were  sometime  on  earth,  in  a  state  of 
enmity  against  Grod,  and  so  who  needed  reconciliation  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense ;  as  they  did  who  were  still  on 
earth,  and  to  whom  he  now  more  particularly  directs  hia 
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gpeteh,  (v.  81.)  "  And  yon  also,  who  were  sometime  alien- 
ated— ^yet  DOW  hath  he  recoDciled/'  dee. 

YII.  But,  though  I  could  not  think  it  an  impertioency, 
to  use  some  endearonr  for  clearing  the  whole  of  this 
(somewhat  obscure)  context,  it  coming,  as  it  did,  in  my 
way,  yet  the  principal  thing,  with  reference  to  my  present 
seope  and  purpose,  which  I  consider  in  it.  is  that  it  was 
upon  the  account  of  the  blood  of  our  Redeemer  shed  on 
the  cross,  that  the  Father  was  pleased  all  fulness  should 
dwell  in  him,  as  an  original  TYmpUf  to  serre  the  purposes 
of  ths^  great  reconcilmg  work,  undertaken  by  nim,  the 
raising  up  of  multitudes  of  temples,  all  sprung  from  this 
one,  in  this  world  of  ours,  That  God  might  dwell  with 
men  on  earth  I  that  amazing  thing !  3  Chron.  yi.  18.  And 
that  ascending  (in  order  whereto  he  was  first,  dying,  to 
descend)  that  he  might  fill  all  things,  giye  gifts,  that  of  nis 
Spirit  especially;  and  that  to  such  as  were  enemies  in 
their  minds,  by  wicked  works,  eren  the  rebellious  also, 
that  the  Lord  God  mieht  have  nis  temple,  and  dwell  with 
them,  Psal.  Izviii.  18.  And  whereas  that  work  must 
comprehend  the  working  out  of  enmity  from  the  hearts  of 
men  against  God,  (and  not  only  the  propitiating  of  God 
to  them,  which  the  word  tipnvvroi^as  seems  more  princi- 
pally to  intend,)  and  that  a  great  conmiunication  or  influ- 
ence from  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  necessary  for  the  over- 
coming that  enmity;  that  therefore  this  fulness  must 
xclude  (among  other  things,  being  vS»  irXiiiiiu^a,  aUfidness) 
an  immense  treasure  and  abundance  of  spirit,  (which  is 
elsewhere  said  to  be  given  him,  not  by  measure,  John  iii. 
31.)  and  that  therefore  his  sufierings  did  obtain  this  ple- 
nitude of  Spirit  to  be  first  seated  in  him,  as  the  receptacle 
and  fountam,  whence  it  must  be  derived,  and  that  the 
power  and  right  of  dispensing  it  should  belonp^  to  his 
office,  as  he  was  the  great  Reconciler  and  Mediator  be- 
tween Qod  and  man.  Which  also  many  other  texts  of 
Scripture  do  evidently  imply,  as  when  he  is  represented 
as  a  universal  Plenipotentiaiy,  able  to  quicken  whom  he 
will,  John  V.  21.  And  "all  power  is  said  to  be  given 
him,  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18.)  and 
that  "the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  haiads,'' 
^John  xiii.  3.)  whi^h  must  comprehend  the  power  of  giv- 
mg  the  Spirit,  and  which  the  end  of  givin?  him  that  ple- 
nitude of  power  plainly  reouires.  "  Thou  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  te  as 
many  as  thou  hast  given  him  ;**  (John  xvii.  2.)  the  Spirit 
given  bein^^  the  root  of  that  life,  (Gal.  vi.  8.)  they  that  sow 
to  tbe  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And 
that  he  is  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance,  (which  equally  implies  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,) 
as  well  as  remission  of  sins,  Acts  v.  31.  Kor  is  the  con- 
sideration of  his  sufferings  and  death  less  plainly  signified 
to  be  the  ground,  upon  which  this  flilness  or  power  is 
given  him;  when  it  is  said,  "Christ  both  died,  and  re- 
vived, and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,"  Rom.  xiv.  8.  And  when,  after  mention  of 
his  being  obedient  to  death,  &c.  it  is  said,  "  Wherefore 
God  hath  highly  exahed  him,*'  &c.  that  all  "should  con- 
fess Christ  is  Lord,"  Stc,  Phil.  ii.  5,  6,  7,  8, 11. 

We  further  note, 

YIII.  4.  That  hereupon,  the  Spirit  (whether  it  be  for 
the  one  or  the  other  of  tne  mentioned  purposes)  is  aetucdly 
and  immediately  given  by  Christ,  or  by  the  authority  of 
that  ofllce  which  ne  bears ;  than  which  nothinj^  can  be 
plainer,  in  thaft  he  £b  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  Rom.  viii. 
9.  And  when  our  Lord  himself  uses  the  expressions 
about  this  matter,  with  such  indifferency,  and  as  eatdva- 
lent;  either  "I  will  send  him  "  John  xvi.  7.  or  "I  will 
send  him  from  my  Father,"  John  xv.  26.  or,  *'My  Father 
will  send  him  in  my  name,"  John  xiv.  26.  Which  what 
can  it  signify  less,  than  that,  as  the  Father  was  the  first 
Fountain  of  this  communication,  so  the  established  way 
and  method  of  it  was  in  and  by  Christ,  from  which  there 
was  to  be  no  departure  1  as  is  also  signified  in  that  of  the 
apostle,  Eph.  i.  3.  "Blessed  be  the  Qod  and  Father  of 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  (or  things)  in  Christ." 

And  when  we  consider,  how  exact  care  is  taken  in  well- 
ordered  secular  governments,  not  only  that  thinss  be  done 
which  the  affairs  of  the  government  requirec^  but  that 
they  be  done  regularly^  and  in  the  way  which  is  pre9eribcd 


and  set;  80  as  that  every  one  knows  umI  attenda  thm 
bosineas  of  his  own  place  and  station;  and  that  no  ome 
may  expect  that  from  the  treasurer,  whieh  is  to  be  done  by 
the  chaneeUor,  or  that  from  him,  whieh  belongs  to  thi 
secretary  of  state.  If  there  be  amy  beauty  and  comelimeaa 
in  order,  where  should  we  more  expect  to  find  it,  than  im 
the  Divine  government,  and  in  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ajffidrs  of  the  supreme  and  celestial  kiagdom  ; 
wherein  only  the  remoteness  of  those  things  froan  oar 
sense,  makes  every  thing  seem  little  and  incuosiderable  1 
But  did  we  allow  ourselves  to  retire  more  frequently  out 
of  this  world  of  shadows,  and  ascend  into  those  gkvioos 
regions  above;  there  to  contemplate  the  bright  orders  of 
hol]^,  loyal  spirits,  all  employed  in  the  services  of  the  ce- 
lestial tnrone,  and  to  behold  Jesus  the  Head  of  all  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  the  Restorer  of  what  was  soak  and 
decayed,  and  the  Upholder  of  the  whole  sliding  uiiverse, 
even  of  the  noblest  parts  of  it,  that  were  liable  to  the  same 
lapse  and  decay;  by  whom  all  things  constat;  we  shoiQld 
not  think  it  strange  that  such  deference  and  honour  should 
belong  to  his  office ;  that  it  should  be  rendered  every  way 
so  august  and  great,  that  he  should  be  so  f^orionsly  en- 
throned at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  hij^ ;  and 
that,  when  his  adminiatrations  are  manageable  with  so 
much  ease  and  pleasure,  to  one  of  so  immense  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  all  acts  of  grace  and  favoor  should, 
more  especially,  pass  through  his  hands.  And  if  we  im- 
derstana  any  thing  of  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  ever 
blessed  Deify,  (whereof  if  we  understand  nothing,  bow  do 
we  adventure  to  afirm  any  thing  ?)  it  is  not  more  diftenlt 
to  apprehend  distinct  employments,  wherein,  yet,  all  can 
never  fail  to  have  their  most  complacential  consent  And 
when  that  kind  of  office  was  so  freely  undertaken  by  the 
Son.  the  susception  and  management  whereof  hath,  no 
doubt,  filled  the  supreme  eoart,  at  first,  and  from  age  to 
age,  with  his  highest  celebrations  and  praises,  and  lor  the 
execution  whereof,  when  he  made  his  first  descent  into 
this  world  of  ours,  and  was  to  appear  an  incaniate  God 
on  earth,  a  proclamation  was  pnbhshed  in  heaven,  "  Now 
let  an  the  angels  of  God  worship  him ;"  and  in  his  exeev- 
tion  whereof,  they  had,  fh>m  time  to  time  afterwards,  spon- 
taneously stooped  down  to  behold,  with  pleased  wander, 
his  surprisingly  strange  and  prosperovs  methods  and  per- 
formances ;  who  can  mink  it  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  so  great  and  so  highly  magnified  an  office, 
unto  which  all  the  power  of  heaven  and  earth  was  annexed, 
that  it  should  by  consent  belong  to  it,  to  employ  the  whole 
agency  of  the  uoly  Gftost,  in  pursuance  or  its  high  and 
great  endsl 

But  now,  he  having  by  his  blood  obtained^  that  this 
immense  plenitude  of  Spirit  should  reside  in  him,  not  fiir 
himself,  personally  considered,  (for  so  he  had  it  by  natu- 
ral, eternal  necessity,  without  capitulation  or  procurement,) 
but  as  he  was  invested  with  such  an  office,  and  in  order 
to  its  being,  by  the  power  of  that  office,  communicated  to 
others :  it  is  easyto  be  conceived,  ana  may  be  coUeded 
firom  the  tenor  of  Holy  Scripmre,  in  what  different  methods 
it  was  to  be  communicated,  for  the  (already  mentkaed) 
different  ends  of  that  communication,  viz.  the  rebafldinc 
of  God's  temple  on  earth,  and  the  constant  inhabiting  and 
replenishing  it  afterwards.    Therefore, 

IX.  5.  For  the  former  of  these  purposes,  it  is  given 
more  arbitrarily,  and  of  more  absonite  sovereignty,  not 
limited  by  any  certain,  published,  or  known  rule ;  or  other 
than  what  lay  concealed  in  secret  purpose.  Here  the  first 
principle  is  given  of  that  life  which  springs  out,  and  exerts 
itself,  m  the  generating  and  forming  oi  a  limnf^  tempieg 
whicn  grows  up  into  everlasting  hfe,  and  makes  it  an 
eternally  living  thing.  Now  whereas  he  hath  so  vast  a 
power  given  him  by  the  Father  over  all  flesh,  (which  giv- 
mg,  we  again  note,  mnst  signii^  this  not  to  be  tbe  power 
he  had  by  natural  inherence,  out  by  later  constitation,) 
we  do  know  to  whom,  or  to  what  sort  of  persons,  thk 
eternal  life,  in  the  consummate  state  of  it,  is  to  be  given, 
for  that  is  sufficiently  declared  in  Scripture;  but  we 
are  not  toM  to  whom  it  shall  be  given  in  the  very  initial 
state,  or  in  the  first  and  seminal  principle  of  it;  that  is 
resenred  among  the  Aroma  Imperti,  the  secret  resoiveSf  or 
piacUa  of  the  oivine  government.  And  so,  taking  the 
whole  of  it  togsther ,  (as  here  we  ouist,)  we  are  only  lold, 
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He  wHk  ^TB  it  to  as  nucny  ta  the  Fadier  haih  girea  him, 
John  xvii,  S.  We  do  find  a  co]mezio&,  (Rom.  viii.  30.) 
of  predestinalion,  calling,  joetilicatjon,  and  glorilieation  : 
but  not  of  a  sinner,  as  such,  with  any  of  these.  So  obser- 
vable was  that  of  a  noted  •  ancient,  "  He  that  hath  promised 
pardon  to  a  penitent,  hath  not  (except  with  very  great  lati- 
tude) pronused  repentance  to  a  sinner."  To  apeak  here 
more  distinctly, 

X.  £Ter  since  the  apostacy,  even  upon  the  first  declared 
nanalimtion  of  a  Redeeaaer,  and  in  the  shining  forth  of 
Ihatfint  cheering  ray  of  gospel  light  and  grace,  "the  seed 
of  the  woman  shaU  break  the  serpnent's  head ;"  a  promise 
was  implied  of  the  eommmiication  of  the  Spirit;  that 
corse,  wnich  made  the  nature  of  man,  as  the  accursed 
gromid,  improdnctiFe  of  an}^  thmg  but  briers  and  thorns ; 
and  wherefy  all  holy,  vital  infiaenoes  were  shut  op  from 
as  in  an  enclosed,  sealed  fomitain.  being  now  so  lar 
for  the  Redeemer's  sake,  as  that  aU  oommoni- 
oi  the  Spirit  should  no  looker  remain  impossible. 
And  herenpon,  some  commnnication  of  it,  in  siKh  a  de- 

free,  as  might  infer  some  previons  dispositions  and  ten- 
eneies  to  holy  liie,  seems  to  have  been  general ;  (and  is 
therefore  fitly  eaoogh  wont  to  be  called  commm  grace:) 
bat  then,  in  that  lower  decree,  it  is  not  only  resistiUe, 
but  loo  generally  resisted  with  mortal  efficacy ;  so  as  that 
it  Imtlds  no  living  temples ;  but  retiring,  leaves  men  under 
Che  most  uneoouoitabie  and  hopeless  Toot  chosen)  shades 
ofdeath. 

When  it  was  said  concerning  the  old  world  before  the 
Aood, "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,"  it  is 
impelled,  it  had  been  ctmstantly  and  generallv  striving, 
nntil  then ;  but  that  it  was  now  time,  by  the  holy,  wise, 
and  righteoQs  indgment  of  Heaven,  to  surcease,  and  give 
them  over  to  the  destruction  which  ensued.    W  hich  text, 
'tis  true,  some  interpret  otherwise;  but  if  we  wiU  allow 
that  of  the  1  Pet.  iii.  18, 19,  90,  to  mean  that,  while  Noah, 
that  preacher  of  righteousness,  did  it  extemali^,  Christ 
was,  by  his  Spirit,  inwardly  preaching  to  that  generation, 
who  were  now  since  in  the  infernal  pnson :  not  while  they 
were  so,  (which  the  text  says  not,)  bat  in  their  former  days 
of  disobedience  on  earth ;  this  place  will  then  much  agree 
with  the  sense,  wherein  we  (with  the  generality  of  our 
interpreters)  take  the  other.    iMor  are  we  therefore  to  think 
there  is  no  stated  rule  at  all,  in  reference  to  this  case  of 
GKmI's  more  general  (but  less  efficacious)  striving  with 
men,  by  his  Spirit.    For  we  here  see,  that  before  Gfod  took 
any  people  to  oe  peculiar  to  him,  from  the  rest  of  men,  the 
reason  which  he  ^ives,  why  his  Spirit  should  not  alwajrs 
strive  with  man,  m  common  (after  an  intimation  of  bis 
contemptible  meanness,  and  his  own  indulgence  towards 
him  notwithstanding,  and  instance  given  of  his  abounding 
wickedness  in  those  days]^  was,  because  all  "  the  unagina- 
tions  of  the  thoughts  or  ms  heart  were  onlj^  evil  continu- 
ally ;"  (Qen.  vi.  3, 4,  5.)  t.  c.  that  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  blessed  Spirit,  he  gave  nimself  n^  to  the 
power  and  goveroment  of  sensual  inclination,  his  mind, 
€fr  thinking,  considering  power  and  faculty,  falling  in  with 
the  imaginations  of  sense,  and  taking  part   therewith, 
against  the  Spirit  of  God ;  which  imported  nothing  less 
than  a  continual  rdwUing  against  that  Holy  Spirit.    Now 
if  we  consider  this,  as  the  declared  reason,  why  God's 
Spirit  should  not  alarays  strive,  and  compare  therewith 
other  passages  of  Scripture;  we  ma^  collect  snd  perceive, 
there  is  some  rale  of  God's  proceedmg,  in  this  matter,  not 
only  settled  in  heaven,  but  sufficiently  notified  on  earth 
also:  t.  $.  concerning  the  extent,  not  coneenun|^  the  limi- 
tatioa,  of  this  gift;  now  far  God  would  certamly  go,  in 
affording  it,  not  how  far  he  would  not  go.    As  far  as  it  is 
•ought,  complied  with,  and  improved;  not  how  far  he 
woSdnot,  in  some  instances,  proceed  beyond  that.  He  hath 
bound  us  to  pra^,  sttive,  endeavour,  but  not  tied  his  own 
hands  from  doiag  surprising  acts  of  favour,  above  and 
bevond  his  promise. 

'Tis  plain,  man  had  by  his  apostacy  cut  off  all  inter- 
course oetween  God  and  him ;  not  only  was  become  re- 
gardless of  it,  but  disentitled.  It  was  his  inclination  not 
to  converse  with  God  ;  it  was  his  doom  that  he  should 
not  We  have  but  short  and  dark  hints  of  God's  first 
rransactians  with  men,  but  what  was  written  and  done 
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afterwards,  much  enlightens  and  explains  them.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  substan- 
tial law,  or  rule  of  duty  given  to  Adam,  than  that  jx)sitive 
statute,  "  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat;"  that  was  fundsmental  to  it,  and  trans- 
gressed in  the  violation  of  it,  and  therefore  some  way  in^- 
plied  in  it ;  and  if  all  that  more  were  only  given  by  internal, 
mental  impression,  or  was  only  to  be  collected  from  the 
thorough  consideration  of  God's  nature  and  his  own,  atkl 
of  the  state  of  thii^  between  QoA  and  him ;  that  must 
have  been  as  intelligible  to  his  yet  undepraved  mind,  as 
written  tables  or  volumes.  There  must  also,  accordingly, 
be  much  more  implied  in  the  subjoined  enforcing  sanctioiu 
or  rule  of  punishment,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  die  the  death ;"  than  the  vulgar  apprehension  of 
dying  eomes  to ;  for  these  were  the  words  of  the  commi- 
nation  or  curse  upon  man,  if  he  should  transgress.  And 
are  we  not  plainly  told,  (GaL  iii  13, 14.)  "  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  that  curse — that  this  blessing  might 
c<»e  upon  us,  that  we  might  receive — the  Spirit }"  There- 
fore, this  curse  did  shut  up  the  Spirit  from  us;  and  this 
death  must  signifjr  a  suspension  of  all  vital,  holy  influence, 
a  continual  limguishment  under  the  stapifying  power  of  a 
carnal  mind,  which  TRom.  viii.  6.)  we  are  expressly  told  is 
death.  And  when  that  first  evangelical  promise  was  co- 
laterally  and  implicitly  given,  wrapt  up  m  the  threaten- 
ing to  the  serpent,  That  the  woman's  seed  should  break 
his  head;  it  could  mean  no  less,  than  that  he,  that  should 
afterwards,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  become  her  seed,  and  be 
born  of  a  woman,  should  redeem  us  from  imder  that  curse, 
and  turn  it,  in  all  the  consequent  horrors  of  it,  upon  him- 
self It  was  therefore  further  plain  also,  that  no  breath  of 
holy  divine  influence  was  ever  more  to  touch  the  spirit  of 
man,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Redeemer's  inteiposition,  and 
undertaking. 

But  he  having  interposed,  undertaken,  and  performed, 
as  he  hath;  what  is  the  effect  of  iti  What!  that  the 
Spirit  should  now  go  forth  with  irresistible  almighty  power 
to  convert  all  the  world  1  That,  the  event  too  plainly 
shows,  was  not  the  design.  Or  that  it  ^cxild  immediately 
supply  men  with  sufficient  grace  and  power  to  convert 
themselves  1  That,  no  scripture  speaks,  and  it  were  Strang^ 
if  such  sufficient  grace  were  actually  given  to  all,  it  should 
prove  effectual  with  so  very  few.  But  the  manifest  effect 
IS,  that  the  Spirit  may  now  go  forth,  (the  justice,  and  male- 
diction of  the  law  not  reclaiming  against  it,)  and  make 
gentle  trials  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  m|ect  some  beams  of 
fight,  and  some  good  thoughts,  with  which  if  thev  comply, 
they  have  no  cause  to  despair  of  more ;  and  so,  that  which 
is  wont  to  be  called  common  ^race,  may  gradually  lead 
and  tend  to  that  of  a  higher  kmd,  which  is  special,  and 
finally  saving.  T  hat  lignt,  and  those  motions,  'which  h  a  ve 
only  this  tendency,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  'Spirit  of  God, 
co-operating  with  men's  natural  faculties ;  and  not  to  their 
own  unassisted,  natural  power  alone;  for  we  are  not 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  one  right  thought.  And 
now  if  thev  rebel  against  such  li^ht  and  motions  violently 
opposing  their  sensual  imaginations  and  desires,  to  thcif 
light,  and  the  secret  promptings  of  God's  Holy  Spirit; 
thev  hereby  vex  his  Spirit,  provoke  him  to  leave  them, 
and  do  forfeit  even  those  assistances  they  have  had,  ana 
might  further  have  expected,  upon  the  Redeemer's  ac> 
count.  All  which  seems  to  be  summed  up,  as  a  stated 
rule,  in  that  of  our  Saviour—"  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not"  (where  having  manir 
festly  includes  use  and  improvement)  "  shall  be  taken 
away  that  which  he  had."  Which  latter  words  must  be 
taken  not  for  a  prediction,  expressive  of  the  certain  event, 
or  what  shall  be  ;  but  a  commination,  expressing  what  if 
deserved,  or  most  justly  ma^  be.  The  true  meaning  ot 
design  of  a  commination,  bemg,  that  it  may  never  be  exe- 
cuted. And  to  the  same  sense  is  that  of  Prov.  i.  23,  34, 
&c.  "  Turn  at  my  reproof— I  will  pour  out  my  Spirii 
unto  you,  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you:  but  1 
called,  and  they  refused ;  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no 
man  regarded ;  therefore  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
own  way."  dec.  v.  31. 

XI.  So  (bi  then  we  are  not  without  a  stated  rule^  as  to 
those  previous  and  superable  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
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God ;  according  whereto  we  may  expect  them  to  be  con- 
tinued and  increased,  or  fear  they  shiedl  be  withheld.  But 
now,  because  all  do  more  or  less  resist,  and  thereby  de- 
serve they  should  cease,  or  commit  a  forfeiture  of  them : 
and  sometimes  this  forfeiture  is  taken,  sometimes  it  is  not ; 
but  the  grieved  Spirit  returns  and  re-enforces  his  holv  mo- 
tions, even  unto  victory ;  where  or  when  he  shall  ao  so, 
we  have  no  certain  published  rule,  whereby  to  conclude 
this  way,  or  that.  Tne  Son  of  Qoa  (by  consent  with  the 
Father)  here  acts  as  a  Plenipotentiary,  and  Soverei^, 
quickening  whom  he  will.  The  Spirit  (by  consent  with 
him)  breathes,  in  order  to  the  vital  production  of  temples, 
as  the  wind — where  it  listeth ;  or  for  regeneration,  which 
is  the  thing  there  discoursed  of  in  all  that  context,  and  even 
in  the  next  following  words,  which  apply  that  similitude ; 
"so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  spirit,"  John  iii.  8. 
And  we  are  therefore,  elsewhere,  warned  to  "  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13.) 
becaase  God  worketh  in  us,  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  own 
eood  pleasuie ;  being  under  no  tie,  not  quite  to  desist,  and 
forsake  us,  at  the  next  opposition  he  meets  with.  At  least, 
they  that  are  not  within  tne  compass  of  his  covenant  (once 
sincerely  entered)  can  lay  no  claim,  in  such  a  case,  to  his 
continuance,  or  return, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Kxth  head  tHDpoted  befbn.iiow  mnted  on.  That  for  thejpaipoM  of 
inhabiUng  thif  temi^,  already  formed,  the  Spirit  is  dven  by  the  Bmniaimei. 
MM  a  tnuiee.  The  Oeeonomut,  at  ehttf  Steteard  or  God's  household.  And 
byacoitainknownnile.  Givinc  them,  tliat  are  to  partake  therein,  the  ground 
of  a  rightful  claim  unto  this  great  and  most  comprehensive  gift.  Whereupon 
to  be  ooosiderod.  The  dueness,  amplitude,  or  comprehensiveness  thereof. 
(1.)  The  dueness  of  it.  1.  By  promise.  S.  By  this  promise,  its  bavins  the 
form  of  a  covenant,  restipulated  on  their  part.  8.  From  their  state  or  son- 
ship,  as  nvenorate.  Adopted.  4.  From  their  being  to  receive  it  by  Auth. 
<9.)  Its  aomle  extent,  meainired  by  the  covenant*  considered  partly  in  aelu 
Hpmto.  In  aetu  exereUo.  Infers  reconctliatioo,  relatsoa.  The  svmmaiy 
ortheooveDaotrelbatoit    The coneluaioD. 

I.  For  the  other  purpose  of  inhabiting  this  temple, 
when  by  regeneration  it  is  thus  built  and  prepared,  the 
Redeemer  gives  the  Spirit  upon  other  terms,  viz.  according 
to  the  tenure  of  a  certain  rule  declared  and  published  to 
the  world,  and  whereby  a  right  thereto  accrues  unto  these 
regenerate  ones.  The  unregenerate  world,  especially 
such  as  by  frequent  resistances  had  often  forfeited  all 
eracious  communications  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  have  no- 
ting to  assure  them  he  will  ever  regenerate  them.  But, 
being  now  regenerate,  and  therebv  formed  into  living 
temples,  thev  may,  upon  known  ana  certain  terms,  expect 
him  to  inhabit  them  as  such,  and  to  be  statedly  their  Em- 
manuel ;  and  that  as  God,  even  their  own  God,  (Psal. 
Ixvii.)  he  will  bless  them,  and  abide  with  them,  and  in 
them,  for  that  gracious  purpose.    Why  else  hath  he  con- 

Juered  all  their  reluctancy,  and  made  them  his  temples  1 
t  was  against  their  (former^  will,  but  according  to  his  own. 
He  at  first  herein,  by  rough  ne wings,  might  displease  them, 
but  he  pleased  himself,  and  fulfilled,  hereby.  "  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  own  s^oodness,"  2  Thess.  i.  11.  Nor  will 
now  leave  his  people,  oecause  it  pleased  him  to  make  them 
his  people,  1  Sam.  xii.  Neither  is  he  now  the  less  pleased 
that  he  is  under  bonds,  for  he  put  himself  under  them, 
most  freely,  and  his  "  gifts  and  callings  are  wiUiout  re- 
pentance," Rom.  xi.  But  being  under  bonds,  he  now  puts 
on  a  distinct  capacity,  and  treats  these  his  regenerate  ones 
under  a  difi!erent  notion  flrom  that  under  which  he  acted 
towards  other  men,  or  themselves  before;  not  as  an  alno- 
lute,  unobliged  Sovereign,  that  might  do  or  not  do  for 
them  as  he  would ;  but  as  a  trustee,  managing  a  trust 
committed  to  him  by  the  Eternal  Father ;  as  the  Oeeonomus, 
the  great  Steward  of  his  family ;  the  prime  Minister,  ana 
Curator  of  all  the  affairs  of  lus  house  and  temple,  which 
they  are,  (1  Cor.  iii.  17.)  all  and  every  one.  •  For  as  vast 
as  this  temple  is,  where  it  is  made  up  of  all ;  and  as  mani- 
fold as  it  Is,  when  every  one  is  to  him  a  singfle  temple  j 
neither  is  above  the  comprehension,  nor  beneath  the  con- 
descension, of  his  large  and  humble  mind.   Neither  larger 

a  ngjus  enim  Tenplum,  sfaaul  «mnes,  et  sfagoli.  Tsmpla 
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difitasion,  nor  moFepaitieolar  distribatm,  agBiQriiig  him 
to  be  greater  or  less,  in  all,  in  every  one. 

He  so  takes  care  of  all  as  of  every  one,  and  of  erer^ 
one  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  under  his  care.  M.  He  la 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren;  and  as  that  importa 
dignity,  so  it  doth  employment;  it  being  his  pan  as  such 
to  provide  for  the  good  state  of  the  ftmily :  which  is  aO 
named  from  him,  both  that  part  in  heaven,  and  that  on 
earth.  Eph.  iii.  15.  Yea;  and  he  may  in  a  tme  sense  be 
styled  the  Pater-fimUi&s,  ike  JP^atker  oftkefmi^ ;  thoii|:h 
to  the  first  in  Godhead  he  is  the  iSSm,  to  m  ne  is  stvled  the 
everlasting  Father,  Isa.  ix.  6.  Therefore  he  is  under  obli- 
gation hereto,  by  his  Father's  appointment,  and  his  ova 
undertaking. 

And  that  which  he  hath  obliged  himself  to.  is  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  take  continual  care  that  it  oe  commi- 
nicated  from  time  to  time,  as  particular  exigencica  and 
occasions  shall  require.  It  was  a  thing  full  of  wonder, 
that  ever  he  should  be  so  for  concerned  in  our  affairs !  But 
being  concerned  so  deeply  as  we  know  he  hath  been ;  to 
be  incarnate  for  us  j  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  «, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  togive  the  Spirit,  having 
become  a  curse  for  us,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  con- 
ferring upon  us  this  blessing;  'tis  now  no  wonder  he 
should  oblige  himself  to  a  continual  constant  care  that  his 
own  great  and  kind  design  should  now  not  be  kwt  or 
miscarry.  After  he  had  engaged  himself  so  deeply  in 
this  design  for  his  redeemed,  could  he  decline  ftuther  obli* 
gationi 

And  his  obligation  creates  their  right,  entitles  them  to 
this  mighty  gift  of  his  own  Spirit :  concerning  which  we 
shall  consider — The  duenesSf  and  tne  greaimas,  or  ampli- 
tude, of  this  Gift :  or  show,  that,  as  their  case  is  now  stated, 
upon  their  regeneration,  they  have  a  pleadable  right  to  this 
high  privilege,  the  continued  communicationofue  Spirit. 
And  next  show,  of  how  large  extent  this  privilege  is,  and 
how  great  things  are  contained  in  it.  I  scruple  not  Co  call 
it  a  Oifif  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  assert  tkeir  rigki  to 
it,  to  whom  it  is  ^iven ;  not  doubting  but  every  one  will 
see,  a  right  accruing  by  free-promise  (as  we  snail  show 
this  doth;  detracts  nothing  from  the  freeness  of  the  gift. 
When  the  promise  only,  with  what  we  shall  see  is  directly 
consequent,  produces  or  creates  this  right,  it  is  imconcciv- 
able  that  this  creature,  by  resulting  naturally,  should  injure 
its  own  parent  or  productive  cause.  We  shall  therefore 
say  somewhat  brie  Ay, 

11.  1.  Of  the  dueness  of  this  continued  indwelling  pre- 
sence of  the  blessed  Spirit  to  the  regenerate :  (intenaing 
to  speak  more  largely  of  the  amplitude  and  extensiveneoB 
of  it,  on  the  account  afterwards  to  be  given :)  And, 

(1.)  It  is  due  (as  hath  been  intimiued)  by  promise.  It 
is  expressly  said  to  be  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  iii 
14.  But  to  whomi  To  the  regenerate,  to  tnem  who  are 
born  after  the  Spirit,  as  may  be  seen  at  large,  ekaip.  iv. 
These  (as  it  after  follows)  are  the  children  and  heirs  of  the 

Eromise,  which  must  principally  mean  this  promise,  as  it 
\  eminently  called.  Acts  ii.  38.  "Repent."  (which  con- 
notes regeneration,)  **  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost : 
for  the  promise  is  to  you,  &c.  and  to  as  many  as  the  Lore 
shall  call :"  which  calling,  when  effectual,  includes  le^ 
generation.  When  (Eph.  i.  13.)  this  blessed  Spirit  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  promise,  what  can  that  mean  W  the 
promised  Spirit  1 

(2.^  Their  right  is  the  more  evident ;  and  what  isjpro- 
mised  the  more  apparently  due,  in  that  the  promise  hath 
received  the  form  of  a  covenant,  whereby  the  oovoianteni 
have  a  more  strongly  pleadable  right  ana  claim ;  to  which 
the  rest  of  men  have  no  such  pretence. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  distmguish  of  the  covenant, — as 
proposed,  and  entered. 

The  projHtsal  of  it  is  in  very  general  terms,  "  Ho,  eveir 
one  that  thirsts"— Isa.  Iv.  1.  "Incline  your  ear— and  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you"— 4^.  3.   And  so  it 

S' ves  a  remote,  future  right  to  such  as  shall  enter  into  it. 
at  only  they  nave  a  present  actual  right  to  what  it  con- 
tains, that  have  entered  into  it :  and  their  plea  is  strong, 
having  this  to  say;  "  I  have  not  oidy  an  indefinite,  or  leas 
determinate,  promise  to  rely  upon ;  but  a  promise  upon 
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lenns  expressed,  whicli  I  have  agreed  to;  and  there  is 
now  a  mtttiifil  stipulaticm  between  God  and  me:  He 
offered  himself,  and  demanded  me ;  I  have  accepted  him. 
and  girea  mraelf.  And  hereupon  I  humbly  ejroect  and 
daim  all  ftuther  needful  communications  of  nis  spirit,  as 
the  principal  promised  blessings  of  this  covenant."  Such  a 
one  may  tnerefore  say,  as  the  Psalmist  hath  taught  him, 
Remember  thy  word  to  thy  servant,  in  which  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  hope,  Psal.  cxix.  49.  I  had  never  looked 
for  such  quickenmg  influences,  if  thou  hadst  not  caused 
me,  and  fa«en  the  Author  to  me  of  such  an  expectation. 
Now  as  thou  hast  quickened  me  by  thy  word,  v.  50.  so 
quickening  me  according  to  thy  word.  "  I  will  put  my 
Spirit  within  you,"  is  a  principal  article  of  this  covenant, 
Ezek.  xxxvL  27.  And  this  expression  of  putting  the 
Spirit  within,  must  signify  not  a  light  touch  upon  the  soul 
of  a  nmn,  but  to  setUe  it  as  in  the  innermost  centre  of  the 
sool,  in  order  to  a  fixed  abode. 

And  how  sacred  is  the  bond  of  this  covoiantl  it  is 
founded  in  the  blood  of  the  Mediator  of  it.  This  is,  as 
he  himself  speaks,  the  new  testament  (or  covenant)  in  my 
blood,  Luke  xxii.  90.  Therefore  is  this,  in  a  varied  phrase, 
said  to  be  the  "blood  of  the  covenant;"  and  therefore  is 
this  covenant  said  to  be  everlasting,  Heb.  xiii  90.  referring 
to  a  known  maxim  among  the  Hebrews:  Pacts,  €4fnfirmed 
bf  hUfodj  (sanguine  sancUa^)  can  never  be  abolished.  "  The 
God  of  peace— by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work ;"  which  must  im- 
ply a  continual  communication  of  the  Spirit;  for  it  is 
also  added,  to  do  always  what  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight; 
which,  who  can  do  without  such  continual  aids  1  "  Coming 
to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  we  come  to 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,"  Heb.  xii.  34.  He  could  not 
mediate  for  us  upon  other  terms;  and  upon  those,  obtains 
for  US  the  better  promises,  **  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
things."  Eph.  i.  3. 

Ana  further,  this  covenant  is  ratified  by  his  oath  who 
formed  and  made  it.  "My  covenant  will  I  not  break — 
Once  have  I  sworn,"  Ps.  ixxxix.  34,  35i  By  these  two 
immutable  things,  (even  to  our  apprehension,)  'tis  impos- 
sible for  God  to  lie,  Heb.  vi.  17, 18.  Regeneration  is  the 
Duilding  of  this  temple ;  covoianting  on  our  part  contains 
the  dedication  of  it ;  and  what  then  can  follow  but  con- 
stant possession  and  use  1 

(3.)  The  regenerate,  as  such,  are  sons,  both  bj  receiving 
a  new  nature,  even  a  divine,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  in  their  regenera- 
tion; and  a  new  title,  in  (what  is  always  conjunct)  their 
adoption.  Now,  hereupon  the  continual  supplies  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  house  (or  temple)  of  his  are  the  children's 
bread,  Luke  xi.  13.  Because  tney  are  sons,  therefore  God 
sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts.  Gal.  iv.  G. 
and  he  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  Bx>m.  viii.  14,  15. 
Therefore  liave  a  right  to  the  provisions  of  their  Father^s 
house. 

(4.)  The  Spirit  is  given  unto  these  children  of  God  upon 
their 
tiUe 
the 

God's  children,  v,  36.  'Receiving  t^e  Son^  who  was'emi 
nently  so,  and  to  whom  the  sonship  did  primarily  or  origi- 
nally belong;  and  believing  in  his  name,  they  thereupon 
have  *^power  or  right  to  become  the  sens  of  God.  John  i. 
ISL  bemg  herein  also  regenerate,  bora  not  of  flesh  and 
blood.— hut  of  God.  And  thus,  hj  faith  receiving  him, 
hf  fiuth  they  retain  him,  or  have  him  abiding  in  them,  as 
he  abides  in  them;  for  the  union  is  intimate  and  mutual, 
John  XV.  5.  They /fsf  receive  him  upon  the  gospel  offer, 
which,  as  was  said,  gave  them  a  remote  right,  ana  now  re- 
tain Mm,  as  having  an  actual  right.  He  dwells  in  the 
heart  by  faith,  Ep£  iiL  17.  But  what  he  doth,  in  this 
respect,  his  Spirit  doth;  so  he  explains  himself,  when,  in 
those  valedictory  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel,  xiv.  xv. 
xvl  he  promises  his  disconsolate  disciples,  he  would  come 
to  them,  he  would  see  them,  he  would  manifest  himself 
to  them,  he  would  abide  with  theoi,  wi&in  a  little  -i^ile 
thev  should  see  him,  d^  intimates  to  them,  that  he  princi- 1 
pally  meant  all  this  of  a  presence  to  be  voucnsafed  them  by 
Ilia  Spirit,  cK  xiv. «.  16, 17, 18, 19.    And  he  concerns  the 
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Father  also  with  himself  in  the  same  sort  of  commerce ; 
(9.  90.)  "  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Fa- 
ther, and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you;"  as  also  v.  21,  and  23. 
Thus  in  another  place,  we  find  the  Spirit  promiscuously 
spoken  of  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ; 
and  the  inbeingor  indwelling  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit, 
used  as  expressions  si^ifying  the  same  thing ;  when  aJso 
the  operation  of  God  is  spokeu  of  by  the  same  indwelling 
Spirit,  Rom.  viiL  9, 10,  11.  Which  an  eminent  father 
ooserving,  stakes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  joint  presence 
of  the  several  persons  of  the  Trinity,  with  such  with  whom 
any  one  is  present,  because  each  bears  itself  inseparably 
towards  the  other,  and  is  united  most  intimately  therewith, 
wheresoever  one  hypostasis -{or  persons,  as  by  the  Latins  we 
are  taught  to  q)^k)  is  present^  there  the  tohole  THnity  is 
present — Amazing  thine!  that  the  glorious  SubsisCents  in 
the  eternal  Godhead,  should  so  concentre  in  kind  design, 
influence,  and  operation  towards  a  despicable  impure 
worm! 

But  this  conjunction  iafers  no  coufWon ;  breaiks  not 
the  order,  wherein  each  severally  acts  towards  one  end. 
But  that,  notwithstanding,  we  may  conceive  from  whom, 
through  whom,  and  by  whom,  what  was  lately  a  ntinous 
heap  IS  become  an  animated  temple,  inhabited  by  the  Di- 
vine presence,  wherein  we  ou^ht  not  to  forget,  how  emi- 
nent and  conspicuous  the  part  is  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
upon  how  costly  terms  he  obtained,  that  the  biased  -Spirit 
should  so  statedly,  and  upon  a  right  claimable  by  faith, 
employ  his  mighty  agency  in  this  most  gracious  and  won- 
derful undertaking!  being  (as  hath  been  observed)  made 
a  curse  for  us,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  by  faith,  Cral.  iii  1$  14.  Whence  also  it  is  said, 
that  alter  our  believiD^^  we  are  sealed  with  the  Spirit  oi 
promise ;  (Eph.  i.  13.)  %.  e.  by  that  seal,  by  whicn  Grod 
xnows,  or  owns,  or  acknowledges,  them  that  are  his,  (2  Tim. 
ii  19.)  though  they  may  not  always  know  it  themselves. 
Hereupon  also  our  Lord  hath  assured  us,  from  them  that 
believe  in  him,  shall  flow  (as  out  of  the  belly  of  a  conduit) 
rivers  of  living  water,  wbich  it  is  said  he  spoke  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  believed  should  receive*  John 
vii.  37. 

Much  more  might  be  alleged  Irom  many  texts  of  Che 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  evince  the  right  which  believ- 
ers, or  they  who  are  God's  more  peculiar  people,  have  to 
the  abiding  indwelling  presence  of  his  Spirit,  as  the  inha- 
bitant of  that  temple  which  they  are  now  become. 

IIL  But  that  matter  being  plain,  we  shall  proceed  to 
what  was  next  proposed ;  to  show, 

(2.)  The  ample  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  (his 
privilege,  which  I  shall  the  rather  enlarge  upon,  that  from 
thence  we  may  have  the  clearer  ground  upon  Which  aHer- 
wards  to  argue4— liow  highly  reasonable  and  congruous 
was  it,  that  so  great  a  thing,  and  of -so  manifest  importance 
to  Clod's  having  a  temple  and  residence  among  men,  should 
not  be  otherwise  communicated  than  in  and  by  Emman- 
uel, the  Founder  and  Restorer  of  this  temple. 

And  we  cannot  have  a  truer  or  surer  measure  of  the 
amplitude  and  extensiveness  of  this  gift,  than  the  extent 
ana  comprehensiveness  of  the  covenant  itselt^  to  which  it 
belongs.  To  whichjpurpose,  let  it  be  considered  that  this 
covenant  of  God  in  Cliiist,  of  which  we  are  now  speakings 
maybe  looked  upon  two  ways;  i.  e. 

We  may  view  it  abstractedly,  taking  the  frame  and  model 
of  it,  as  it  were  in  actu  signato,  to  oe  collected  and  ga^ 
thered  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Or  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  inadu  exercito,  viz.  as  it  is  now  transacted  and  en- 
tered into  by  the  blessed  God,  and  this  or  that  awakened^ 
considering,  predisposed  soul.    Now  here, 

1.  Take  it  the  former  way,  and  you  find  this  article, 
concerning  flie  gift  or  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
standing  there  as  one  great  grant  contained  in  the  gospel- 
covenant.  And  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  as  it  is  placed 
there,  w"hat  aspect  it  hath  upon  both  the  parts  of  the  cove- 
nant, 1  win  DC  your  Goa— you  shall  be  my  People. 
Which  will  be  seen,  if, 

2.  You  consider  this  covenant  as  actually  entered  into, 
or  as  the  covenanting  parties  are  treating,  the  one  to  draw, 
the  otiier  to  enter,  this  covenant.  And  so  we  shall  see  that 
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ow  consent,  both  that  God  shall  be  onr  God,  and  that  we 
will  be  his  people,  with  all  prcTious  inclinations  thereto, 
and  what  unmediately  results  from  our  covenanting,  do 
all  depend  upon  this  communication  of  the  Spirit;  and 
otherwise,  neither  can  he  do  the  part  of  a  God  to  us,  nor 
we,  the  part  that  belongs  to  his  people  towards  him.  B7 
all  which  we  shall  see  the  vast  extent  of  the  giil.  It  is 
the  Mediator's  part  to  bring  the  covenanting  parties  toge- 
ther. He  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  Heb.  xii.  34.  He  rendered  it  possible,  \jj  the 
merit  of  lus  blood,  that  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven 
mi^ht,  without  injury  to  himself,  consent;  and  that  the 
Spirit  might  be  given  to  procure  our  consent^  which,  as 
Mediator  or  Emmanuel,  ne  gives.  When  he  gives  it  in  so 
copious  an  effusion,  as  to  be  victorious,  to  conquer  our 
aversion,  and  make  us  cease  to  be  rebellious,  then  he  en- 
ters to  dwell,  Ps.  Ixviii.  18.  Till  then,  there  is  no  actual 
covenanting;  no  plenary  consent  on  our  part  to  what  is 
proposed  in  the  covenant,  in  either  respect:  we  neither 
a^ee  that  God  shall  be  our  God,  nor  that  we  win  be  of 
his  people.  This  speaks  this  gift  a  great  thing  and  of  vast 
extent,  looking  for  the  present  upon  the  two  parts  of  the 
covenant  summarily;  and  afterwards  considering  what 
each  part  more  particularly  contains  in  it  But  if  m  prac- 
tice it  be  so  far  done  as  is  reguisite  to  a  judicious  and 
preponderating  determination  cu  will,  (which  may  yet 
nAer wards  admit  of  higher  de^^rees,)  how  great  athmgis 
now  done !  Their  state  is  distrng^uished  from  theirs  Who 
are  strangers  to  the  covenant,  who  are  without  Christ,  and 
without  God  m  the  world.    From  hence  results, 

1.  An  express  reconciliation  between  God  and  thee; 
for  this  is  a  league  of  friendship,  enmity  ceasing. 

S.  A  fixed  special  relation :  fEzek.  xvi.  8.)  "I  entered 
into  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  thou  be- 
earnest  mine."  How  great  and  high  a  privilege  i  Relations 
are  said  to  be  of  minute  entity,  but  great  efficacy.  All  the 
Pivine  Being  related  to  me  a  worm ! 

IV.  And  that  all  this  may  be  the  plainer,  let  us 
but  consider,  more  distinctly,  what  the  great  tumnuiiy 
of  God's  part  of  this  covenant  contains;  what  is  the  most 
principal  promise  of  it;  the  dependence  of  our  part  there- 
on ;  upon  what  terms  that  which  is  distinct  is  promised ; 
how  far  what  is  distinctly  promised,  is  coincident  with 
this  gift  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  both  in  respect  of  this 
present,  and  the  future  eternal  state. 

1.  The  known  and  usual  summary  of  this  covenant,  on 
God's  part,  is,  "  I  will  be  their  God;"  as  it  is  set  down 
in  many  places  of  both  Testaments.  Now,  what  can  be 
meant,  more  principally,  bv  his  being  their  God,  than  giv- 
ing them  his  indwelling  Spirit  1  Wherein  without  it  can 
he  do  the  part  of  a  God  to  tnem  *}  By  it  he  both  governs 
and  satisfies  them :  is  both  their  supreme  and  sovereign 
Lord,  in  the  one  regard,  and  their  supreme  and  sovereign 
good,  in  the  other.  Doth  being  their  Gk>d  intend  no  more 
than  an  empty  title  7  or.  what  would  be  their  so  great 
advantage,  in  having  only  a  nomin^  Qod'i  Yea,  and  he 
is  pleased  himself  to  expound  it  of  his  continued  gracious 
presence,  (2  Cor.  vi.  16.^  "  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
m  them,  and  I  will  be  tneir  God ;"  alluding  to  his  contin- 
uing his  tabernacle  among  them,  as  is  promised,  Lev. 
XX vi.  11, 12.  "  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you,  and 
my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you;  and  I  will  walk  among 
you,  and  I  will  be  your  God,"  dbc.  And  what  did  that 
tabernacle  signify  but  this  living  temple,  whereof  we  speak, 
as  a  certain  type  and  shadow  of  iti  Agreeably  whereto 
his  covenant  is  expressed,  with  evident  reference  to  Uie 
days  of  the  gospel,  and  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, (plainly  meant  by  David's  being  their  king  and 
prince  for  ever,)  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25,  26, 27.  "  David, 
my  servant,  shall  be  king  over  them,"  (spoken  many  an 
age  after  he  was  dead  and  gone,)-^"  and  their  prince  for 
ever.  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them, 
it  shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  and  I  will 
set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore.  Mv 
tabernacle  also  shall  be  with  them;  vea,  I  will  be  theur 
God."  That  yea,  the  exegetical  note,  is  observable,  "my 
sanctuary  and  tabernacle  shall  be  with  them."  (i.  e.  "I 
wiJ  dwell  in  them,"  as  it  is  expounded  before,  S  Cor.  vi. 
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16.  And  could  it  be  meant  of  an 
sanctuary  or  tabernacle,  that  should  be  with  them' lor  ever- 
more 1)  And  why  is  this  his  constant  inhabiting  presence 
to  be  With  themi  The  emphatical  yea,  with  what  follow^ 
informs  us:  Yea,  I  will  be  their  God:  q.  d.  I  have  under- 
taken to  be  their  God,  which  I  cannot  make  good  unto 
them,  if  I  afford  them  not  mv  indwelling  presence.  To  be 
to  them  a  distant  God,  a  Goa  afSu>  off,  can  neither  answer 
my  covenant,  nor  the  exisency^  of  their  case.  They  w£U 
but  have  a  God,  and  no  God,  if  thejr  have  not  with  them, 
and  in  them,  a  divine,  vital,  inspintifl«,  inaauating  pre- 
sence, to  govern,  quicken,  support,  and  satisfy  them,  and 
fill  them  with  an  all-sufficient  nihiess.  They  would  soon, 
otherwise,  be  an  habitation  for  Ziim  and  Ochim,  or  be  the 
temple  but  of  idol  ^pods. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  summary  of  God's  part. 
of  his  covenant,  I  will  be  their  God^  very  principally  in-- 
tends  his  dwelling  in  them  by  his  Spirit 

V.  And  the  restipalation,  on  their  part,  to  be  hia  people, 
(which  is  ^nerally  added  in  all  the  places,  wherein  the 
other  part  is  expressed,)  signifies  their  faith,  by  which  thcjr 
take  hold  of  his  covenant,  accept  him  to  be  their  God, 
dedicate  themselves  to  be  his  people,  his  peculiar,  his  man- 
sion, his  temple,  wherein  he  may  dwell.  Now  this  their 
self-resigning  faith,  taken  in  its  just  latitude,  carries  with 
it  a  twofold  reference  to  Him,  as  their  aovereign  Lord, 
as  their  sovereign  Good ;  ti^om,  above  all  other,  they  are 
to  obev  and  enjoy.  But  can  they  obev  him,  if  ne  do  not 
put  his  Spirit  mto  them,  to  write  his  law  in  their  hearts, 
and  "  cause  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes  1"  Ezek.  zxxvL 
27.  Jer.  li.  35.  Or  can  they  enjoy  him,  if  they  love  him 
not  as  their  best  good  %  which  love  is  the  known  fruit  of 
his  Spirit.  Whereupon,  after  such  self-resignation  and 
dedication,  what  remains,  but  that  "the  house  of  the  Lord 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  1"  as  3  Chron.  vii.  2l 

2.  Let  us  consider  what  is  the  express,  more  peculiar 
kind  of  the  promises  of  this  covenant,  in  the  Christian 
contradistinct  to  the  Mosaical  administratiim  of  it.  It  is 
evident,  in  the  general,  that  the  promisea  of  the  compel 
covenant  are  in  their  nature  and  kind,  compared  with 
those  that  belonged  to  the  Mosaical  dispensatioo,  mora 

firitual ;  therefore  called  better  promises^  H^.  viiL  6L 
hey  are  not  promises  of  secular  felicity,  of  external  proa- 
perity,  peace,  and  plenty,  as  those  other  moat  expresahr 
were.  It  is  true  mdeed  that  the  covenant  with  krae^ 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  seed,  was  aol 
exclusive  of  spiritual  good  things.  For  the  omnmnnira- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  was  ^  hath  been  noted)  the  blesaing  of 
Abraham,  (Gal.  iii.  Hj  and  that,  as  he  was  the  father  of 
that  people,  the  head  of  a  community,  now  to  be  much 
more  extended,  and  take  in  the  Gentiles,  the  time  bemc 
come,  when  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  in  him,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  gospel  that  was  preached  to  Abraham, 
Gal.  iii.  8.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Spirit  was  given 
less  generally,  and  in  a  much  lower  measure;  wherefore, 
in  that  purposed  comparison,  2  Cor.  iii.  between  the  legal 
and  the  evangelical  dispensation;  though  a  certain  mtj 
did  attend  the  former,  yet  that  glory  is  said  to  be  no  gioty, 
in  respect  of  the  so  much  exceUing  glory  of  this  latter,  v. 
10.  And  the  thing  wherein  it  so  highly  excelled,  was  the 
much  more  copious  effiision  of  the  Spirit.  That  whereas^ 
under  the  former  dispensation,  Moses  was  read  for  manr 
ages,  with  little  efficacy,  a  veil  bein^  upon  the  peopled 
hearts,  signified  by  the  (mystical)  veil  wherewith,  when 
he  conversed  with  them,  he  was  wont  to  cover  his  Ikoe; 
that  comparative  inefficacy  proceeding  fhmi  hence,  thai 
little  of  the  light,  life,  and  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanied 
that  dispensation:  now,  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  beheld  as  in  a  glasa,  with 
unveiled  face,  so  as  that,  beholding  it,  we  might  be 
changed  (so  great  an  efficacy  and  power  went  with  it) 
into  the  same  likeness,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  which  i&  the  scope  ofthe  latter  pait  cf 
that  chapter,  from  v.  10  to  18.  4  How  great  was  the  splen- 
dour ana  magnificence  of  Solomcm's  temple,  yet  how  mueh 
more  glorious  is  that  which  is  built  of  living  stones  I  And 
as  the  whole  frame  of  that  former  economy  was  alwmya 
less  spiritual,  a  lower  measure  of  the  Spirit  always  j 
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paBTiiur  it;  so  when  it  stood  in  competition,  as  conival  t 
CO  the  Christian  dispensation,  being  nereapon  quite  de- 
serted br  the  Spirit,  it  isspoken  of  as  weak,  worldly,  car- 1 
nal,  and  beggarly,  GaL  iv.  9.  Col.  ii.  20.  Heb.  ix.  2,  10. 
Therefore  t£e  apostle  ezpostniates  with  the  Galatian  Chris- 
tians, rerging  towards  Jadaism ;  '*  Received  ye  the  Spirit 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  1  Are 
ye  so  foolish,  having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  yon  now 
made  perfect  by  the  flesh  V*  Gal.  iii.  2, 3,  and  ek.  iv.  from 
«.  23  to  33.    Spealdng  of  the  two  covenants,  under  alle- 

Srical  representation,  he  makes  the  former,  given  upon 
ount  Sinai,  to  be  sigoij&ed  by  A^r  the  bondwoman, 
and  by  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem,  which  was  then  in  bond- 
age, with  her  children,  as  productive  but  of  a  servile  race, 
bom  after  the  flesh  only,  as  Ishmael  was,  destitute  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  (which  where  it  is,  there  is  liberty,  2  Cor. 
liL  17.)  the  other  by  Sarah,  a  fVeewoman,  and  by  the 
eelestial  Jerusalem,  which  is  free,  with  her  children,  all 
bom  fl>om  above,  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  (John  iii.  3,  5,  as 
4»<uOk»  there  signifies;)  which  spiritual  seed,  signified  by 
Isaac,  are  said  at  once  to  be  bom  after  the  Spirit,  and  by 
pnvmise,  v.  S3,  28,  29.    And  this  can  import  no  less  than, 
that  the  ancient  promise,  (given  long  berore  the  law,  upon 
Moont  Sinai,  tfur.  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Ghil.  iv. 
17,  and  expressly  called  the  covenant  of  GJod,  in  Christ : 
most  eminently  to  be  made  good  in  the  days  of  the  gospel; 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaical  institution,  as  it  was 
made  before  it,)  must  principally  mean  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit.   Which  is  most  plain  from  that  of  the  apostle  Peter 
to  his  convinced,  heart-wocmded  hearers.  Acts  ii.  38,  39. 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Jesns  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gilt  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  is 
tinto  you,  and  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  ofi^" 
(this  promise  not  being  to  be  confined  to  them  and  their 
children,  but  to  reach  the  Gentiles  also,  as  Gal.  iii.  14.) 
"  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  oar  Gkxl  shall  call."    And 
snrely  that  which  is^  by  way  of  excellency,  called  tAe 
pramisef  most  be  the  more  principal  promise  of  this  cove- 
nant ;  which  it  is  also  signified  to  oe,  m  that  account  given 
of  it  bv  the  prophets,  Isa.  xliv.  3.  and  liz.  20,  21.  Jer. 
xxxi.  33.  quoted  Heb.  viii  10.  (where  though  the  Spirit  be 
not  expressly  named,  yet  those  effects  of  it  are,  which 
manifestly  snppose  it,)  and  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  27.  Joel  ii. 
9B.    This  new  covenant  is  distinguished  from  the  former, 
by  the  more  certaio,  more  general,  and  more  efficacious 
communication  of  the  Spirit  promised  in  it,  as  is  plainly 
implied,  Jer.xxxi.  and  (whicn  refers  thereto)  Heb.  viii.  9, 
10,  It. 

VI.  3.  It  will  further  tend  to  evidence,  that  the  Spirit 
is  given  as  a  settled  Inhabitant,  upon  the  known  terms  of 
this  covenant :  if  we  consider  upon  what  terms  it  is  pro- 
mised, what  is  distinctly  but  however  most  conjunctly 
promised  therewith,  viz.  all  the  relative  graces  of  justin- 
cation,  pardon  of  sin,  and  adoption.  These  are  promised, 
as  is  apparent,  in  the  same  covenant,  and  upon  faith, 
which  is  our  taking  hold  of  and  entering  into  the  cove- 
nant, our  accepting  God  in  Christ  to  be  our  GKkI,  and  giv- 
ing up  ourselves  to  be  his  people ;  and  is  (according  to  that 
latitnae,  wherein  faith  is  commonly  taken)  inclusive  of 
repentance.  For  a  sinner,  one  before  in  a  state  of  apostacy 
from  Gkd,  cannot  take  him  to  be  his  God,  bat  in  «o  doing 
he  must  exercise  repentance  towards  God.  His  very  act 
of  taking  him,  in  Christ,  is  turning  to  him  through  Christ. 
from  the  sin  by  which  he  had  departed  and  apostatized 
from  him  before.  Therefore  must  the  indwellmg  Spirit 
be  given,  upon  the  same  certain  and  known  terms  as  is 
also  expressed  in  (the  before-mentioned)  Gal.  iii.  14.  Eph. 
L  13,  Ac.  Acts  ii.  38,  39. 

4.  Now  faith  and  repentance  being  first  given  in  forming 
God's  temple,  consider,  how  coincident  the  ^ift  of  the 
Spirit,  is  an  Inhabitant,  is  with  remission  of  sm,  or  with 
whatsoever  relative  grace  as  such,  is  distinct  from  that 
which  is  inherent,  subjected  in  the  soul  ilself,  and  really 
transmutative  of  its  subject.  But  we  are  to  consider  with- 
al, how  manifestly  the  latter  of  these  is  involved  in  the 
former.  GKving  the  Spirit  (the  root  and  original  of  sub- 
iective  grace)  implies  two  things:  1.  Conferring  a  right  to 
it :  2.  Actnal  oommunication.  The  former  belongs  to 
rrlatiTe  gnct,  the  laUer  tp  nalj  (as  they  commonly  dis- 


tinguish :)  but  the  former  is  in  order  to  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  most  certainly  follows  npon  the  former.  Both  are 
signified  by  one  name  of  giving  ;  and  do  both,  in  a  sort, 
make  one  entire  legal  act,  (though  there  are  distinct  physi- 
cal ones,)  which  the  former  (usually)  begins,  and  the  latter 
consummates.  Divers  things  are  not  herein  given,  but 
only  a  title  to,  and  the  possession  of,  the  same  Uiing:  nor 
by  divers  donations;  but  by  the  concurrence  of  such  things 
as  are  requisite  to  make  up  one  and  the  same. 

YII.  And  let  it  now  be  considered,  What  there  is  pro- 
mised in  the  gospel-covenant,  besides  what  may  be  com- 
prehended in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  We  will  first  set  aside 
what  is  manifestly  not  promised  in  it  besides;  and  then, 
more  closely  inquire  ahout  what  may  seem  distinctly  pro- 
mised, and  see  in  how  great  part  that  residue  will  he  re- 
ducible hither. 

1.  As  to  what  is  manifestly*  not  prcnnised  besides ;  it  is 
plain,  there  is  not  promised  m  it  a  part  and  portion  in  a 
particular  land  or  country  on  earth,  as  there  was  in  the 
old  covenant  (contra-distinguished  to  this  new  one)  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  seed,  which  land 
was,  we  know,  called  the  *'  laud  of  promise ;"  and  unto 
which  the  body  of  that  people  had  so  certain  a  title,  upon 
the  condition  of  their  continued  obedience,  that  thev  were 
sure  never  to  be  removed  out  of  it ;  or  if  they  had  made 
a  general  defection,  and  were  thereupon  forsaken  of  GM, 
and  given  up  to  invading  enemies,  thai  should  dispossess 
them,  they  were  as  sure,  upon  their  general  repentance, 
to  be  restored,  and  settled  there  again ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
Solomon's  prayer,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and 
God's  most  gracious  and  particular  answer  thereto,  and 
in  divers  places  of  the  Old  Testament  besides. 

If  particular  persons  brake  this  covenant,  by  grosser 
tran^rressions,  they  were  to  be  cut  off  from  this  g^xxl  land,, 
and,  by  Moses's  law,  at  the  month  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, to  die  without  mercy;  and  so,  by  such  execution  of 
justice,  the  body  of  the  people  was  kept  safe  from  Divine 
displeasure ;  the  land  was  not  defiled,  so  as  to  spew  out  its 
inhabitants. 

But  if  the  people  did  |;enerally  revolt,  so  as  that  the 
ordinary  methods  of  punitive  justice  could  have  no  place, 
God  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  did  justice 
upon  them  himself,  by  casting  them  out.  This  is  the 
covenant  which,  it  is  said,  they  brake,  Jer.  xxxi.  and  Heb. 
viii.  The  new  gospel  covenant  is  apparently  of  no  such 
import  or  hath  no  such  additament  to  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  it. 

Nor  again  doth  it  promise,  more  indefinitely,  temporal 
blessings  of  any  kind,  with  certainty,  upon  anv  condition 
whatsoever,  even  of  the  highest  faith,  the  most  fervent  love 
to  God,  or  the  most  accurate  obedience,  and  irreprehen^ 
sible  sanctity,  attainable  on  earth;  as  if  the  best  and 
holiest  men  should  therefore  be  any  whit  the  more  asssured 
of  constant  health,  ease,  (^alency,  or  peace  in  this  world. 
We  know  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  (which  can- 
not justly  be  understood  to  be  a  misintei-preter  of  Gknl's 
covenant)  runs  much  otherwise ;  and  that  such  things  as 
concern  the  good  estate  of  our  spirits,  and  inward  man^ 
are  the  only  things  we  can,  upon  any  terms,  be  sure  of, 
by  this  covenant ;  the  tenor  of  it  not  warranting  us  to  look 
upon  external  good  things,  as  otherwise  promised,  than  so 
far  as  they  may  be  subservient  to  these,  and  to  our  better 
serving  the  interest  and  honour  of  Gk>d  and  the  Redeemer ; 
of  which  things  he  reserves  the  judgment  to  himself.  And 
unto  Him,  by  this  covenant,  we  absolutely  devote  our- 
selves to  serve  and  glorify  him  in  his  own  way,  and  in 
whatsoever  external  circumstances  his  wisdom  and  good 
pleasure  shall  order  for  us;  being  ourselves  only  assured 
of  this  in  the  general.  That  all  things  shall  work  toother 
for  good  to  us,  if  we  love  him,  dec.  but  still  esteeming  it 
our  nighest  good  (as  we  cannot  but  do,  if  we  love  him  as 
we  ought)  to  be  most  serviceable  to  his  pflory,  and  conform- 
able, in  our  habitual  temper,  to  his  will.  Spiritual  good 
thing^  then,  are  by  the  tenor  of  this  covenant  our  only 
certainties.  Other  thin^  indeed  cannot  be  the  matter  of 
absolute  universal  promise.  Their  nature  refuses  it  and 
makes  them  incapable.  They  are  but  of  a  mutable  good- 
ness I  may  be  sometimes^  in  reference  to  our  great  end, 
good  for  us  'j  and  sometimes,  or  in  some  circumstances, 
evil  and  prcyudiciaL  And  being  in  a  posnbiUty  to  become 
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evil  in  that  relative  sense,  (as  what  hinders  a  greater  good, 
is  then  an  evil,)  if  they  ever  be  actually  so;  they  are  then 
no  longer  matter  of  a  promise.  The  promise  would  in 
that  case  cease  to  be  a  promise;  for  can  there  be  a  promise 
of  an  evil  1  It  would  then  necessarily  degenerate,  and  turn 
into  a  threatening. 

VIII.  But  it  may  be  said  of  those  good  things  that  are 
of  a  higher  kind  and  nature,  that  respect  our  souls  and  our 
states  Godward,  there  seem  to  be  some  vastly  different 
firom  this  of  giving  the  Spirit.    Therefore, 

3.  We  are  next  to  inquire  what  they  are,  and  how  far 
they  may  be  found  to  fall  into  this. 

Remission  of  sin  is  most  obvious,  and  comes  first  in 
view,  u]^n  this  account.  And  let  us  bethink  ourselves 
what  it  IS.  We  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  concealed  will  or  purpose  to  pardon,  on  the  one  hand, 
(for  no  one  in  common  speech  takes  it  so ;  a  purpose  to 
do  a  thing  signifies  it  not  yet  to  be  doue,)  nor  mere  not 
punishing,  on  the  other.  If  one  should  be  never  so  long 
only  forborne,  and  not  punished,  he  may  yet  be  still 
punishable,  and  will  be  always  so,  if  he  be  yet  guilty.  It 
s  therefore  such  an  act  as  doth,  in  law,  take  away  guilt, 

iz,  ihe  rtabum  ponue,  or  dissolve  the  obligation  to  suffer 


It  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  what  punishment  a  sin- 
ner was,  by  the  violated  law  of  works  and  nature,  liable 
to  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  then  what 
of  this,  is,  by  virtue  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice  and  cove- 
nant, remitted.  He  was  liable  to  whatsoever  miseries  in 
this  life  God  should  please  to  inflict ;  to  temporal  death, 
and  to  a  state  of  misery  bereaAer,  aU  comprehended  in 
this  threatening,  "  Thou  shalt  die  the  death ;"  if  we  will 
take  following  scriptures  and  providences  for  a  commen- 
tanr  upon  it. 

Now  the  miseries  to  which  the  sinner  was  liable  in  this 
world,  were  either  external,  or  internal.  Those  of  the 
former  sort,  the  best  men  still  remain  liable  to.  Those  of 
the  inner  man  were  certainly  the  greater,  both  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  tendency  and  consequence;  especially 
such  as  stand  in  the  ill  dispositions  of  men's  minds  and 
spirits  Godward,  unapprehensiveness  of  him,  alienation- 
from  him,  willingness  to  be  as  without  him  in  the  world. 
For  that  the  spirits  of  men  should  be  thus  disaffected,  and 
in  this  averse  posture  towards  GK)d,  in  whom  only  it  could 
be  possible  for  them  to  be  happy,  how  could  it  but  be  most 
pernicious  to  them,  and  virtually  comprehensive  of  the 
worst  miseries  1  And  whence  came  these  evils  to  fall 
into  the  reasonable,  intelligent  spirit  of  man  1  Was  it  by 
God's  infHision  1  Abhorred  be  that  black  thought !  Nor 
eould  it  be,  if  they  were  not  forsaken  of  God,  and  the  holy 
light  and  influence  of  his  Spirit  were  not  withheld.  But 
is  more  evil  inflicted  upon  men  than  either  the  threatening 
or  the  sentence  of  the  law  contained  1  That  were  to  sajr, 
he  is  punished  above  legal  desert,  and  beyond  what  it 
duly  belonged  to  him  to  suffer.  Experience  shows  this  to 
be  the  common  case  of  men.  And  had  that  threatening 
and  sentence  concerned  Adam  only,  and  not  his  poste- 
rity, how  come  they  to  be  mortal,  and  otherwise  externally 
miserable  in  this  world,  as  well  as  he  1  But  how  plainly 
is  the  matter  put  out  of  doubt,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Spirit  is  part t^^^  i^  cannot  but  be  the  most  emineutpart) 
or  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  that  of  the  apostle,  "Cnrist 
hath  redeemed  us  fh>m  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us,  that  this  blessing — ^might  come  upon  us," 
(even  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Abraham's  seed,)  "  that  we 
miirht  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,**  Gal.  lii.  13, 14. 

But  now  what  is  there  of  all  the  misery  duly  incumbent 
upon  man  in  this  world,  by  the  constitution  of  that  law  of 
works  and  nature,  remitted  and  taken  off  bv  virtue  of  the 
covenant  or  law  of  grace  or  faith,  from  them  that  have 
taken  hold  of  it,  or  entered  into  itl  Who  dare  say,  God 
doth  not  keep  covenant  with  them  7  And  we  find  they 
die  as  well  as  other  men ;  and  are  as  much  subject  to  the 
many  inconveniences  and  grievances  of  human  life.  And 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  talk  of  the  mere  notion,  under 
which  they  suffer  them.  It  is  evident  that  God  doth  them 
no  wrong,  in  letting  them  be  their  lot ;  and  therefore  that 
as  they  were,  by  the  law  of  nature,  deserved,  so  God  hath 
not  obliged  himself,  br^  the  covenant  or  law  of  grace,  to 
uke  or  keep  them  off;  for  then  surely  he  had  kept  his ; 


word.  That  he  hath  obliged  himself  to  do  that  which  is 
more,  and  a  greater  thin^,  to  bless  and  sanctify  them  to 
their  advantage  and  gain,  m  higher  respects,  is  plam  and 
out  of  question ;  which  serves  our  present  purpose,  and 
crosses  it  not. 

For  upon  the  whole^  that  which  remains  the  actual  mat- 
ter of  remission,  in  this  world,  is  whatsoever  of  those  spi- 
ritual evils  would  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  total 
restraint,  and  withholding  of  the  Spirit. 

And  that  this  is  the  remission  of  sin  in  this  life,  which 
the  Scripture  intends,  is  plain  from  divers  express  placesL 
Acts  ii.  37,  38.  When  tne  apostle  Peter's  heart-pierced 
hearers  cry  out,  in  their  distress,  "  What  shall  we  do  1" 
he  directs  them  thus :  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every 
one  of  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  (be  adds) 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  is  to  yon,  ana 
your  children ;"  q.  d.  "  The  great  promise  of  the  eoniel- 
covenant,  is  that  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  aoth 
not  promise  ^ou  worldly  wealth,  or  ease,  or  riches,  or  ho- 
nours ;  but  It  promises  you  that  God  will  be  no  longer  a 
stranger  to  you,  refuse  vour  converse,  withhold  his  Spirit 
from  you ;  your  souls  shall  lie  no  longer  waste  and  deso- 
late. But  as  he  hath  mercifully  approached  your  spirits^ 
to  make  them  habitable,  and  fit  to  receive  so  great  and  so 
holy  an  intimate,  and  to  your  reception  whereof,  nothing 
bnt  unremitted  sin  could  be  any  obstruction;  as,  upon 
your  closiujg  with  the  terms  of  the  sospel-covenant,  by  a 
sincere  believing  intuition  towards  him  whom  you  have 

Eierced,  and  resolving  to  become  Christians,  whereof  your 
eing  baptized,  and  therein  tiUcin^  on  Christ's  badge  and 
cognizance,  will  be  the  fit  and  enjomed  sign  and  token,  and 
by  which  federal  rite,  remission  of  sin  shall  be  openly  con- 
firmed, and  solemnly  sealed  unto  yon:  so  by  that  remis- 
sion of  sin  the  bar  is  removed,  and  notning  can  hinder  the 
Holy^  Ghost  from  entering  to  take  possession  of  your  souls 
as  his  own  temple  and  dwelling-place." 

We  are  by  tne  way  to  take  notice,  that  this  fulfilling  of 
the  terms  of  the  gospel-covenant  is  aptly  enough,  in  great 
part,  here  expressed  by  the  word  repentance;  most  com- 
monly it  is  by  that  of  faith.  It  might  a.s  fitly  be  signified 
by  the  former  in  this  place,  if  you  consider  the  tenor  of  the 
foregoing  discourse,  tiz.  that  it  remonstrated  to4hem  their 
l^reat  wickedness  in  crucifying  Christ  as  a  malefactor  and 
impostor,  whom  they  ough*:  to  have  believed  in  as  a  Sa- 
viour; now  to  repent  of  this,  was  to  believe^  which  yet  is 
more  fully  expressed  by  that  which  follows ;  and  be  bap- 
tized in  (or  rather  into)  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  m  the  whole  plain,  that  their  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  a  DweUer,  stands  in  close  connexion,  as 
an  immediate  consequent,  with  their  having  their  sins  ac- 
tualljr  remitted,  and  that,  with  their  repenting  their  former 
refusing  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  tneir  now  becoming 
Christians^  or  taking  on  Christ's  name,  whereof  their  being 
baptized  was  to  be  onlv  the  sign,  and  the  solemnization 
of  their  entrance  into  tne  Christian  state,  and  by  conse- 
quence, a  visible  confirmation  of  remission  of  sin  to  them. 
They  are  therefore  directed  to  be  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  M  tm  6v6nttru  or  unto  a  covenant- 
surrender  of  themselves  to  Christ,  whereof  their  baptism 
was,  it  is  true,  to  be  the  signifying  token  for  the  remission 
of  sins ;  which  jremission  therefore  must  be  understood  con- 
nected, not  with  the  sign  but  with  the  thing  which  it  signi- 
fied. And  it  was  only  a  more  explicit  repentance  of  their 
former  infidelity,  and  a  more  explicit  faith,  which  the 
apostle  now  exhorts  them  to,  the  mchoation  whereof  he 
might  already  perceive,  by  their  concerned  question, 
"  What  shall  we  dol"  intimating  their  willingness  to  do 
any  thing  that  they  ought :  that  their  hearts  were  already 
overcome  and  won ;  and  tnat  the  Hohr  Ghoat  had  conse- 
quently began  to  enter  upon  them :  the  manifestation  of 
whose  entrance  is  elsewhere,  as  to  persons  adult,  found  to 
bean  antecedent  requisite  to  baptism,  and  made  the  nrgu- 
ment  why  it  should  not  be  withneld,  as  Acts  x.  47.  "  Can 
any  man  forbid  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  wer' 

Remission  ofsin^  therefore,  as  it  signifies  giving  a  right 
to  fbrare  impunity,  signifies  giving  a  right  to  the  participa^ 
tion  of  the  Spirit;  the  withholding  whereof  was  the  prin- 
cipal punishment  to  be  taken  off.  And  as  it  signifies  the 
actual  taking  off  of  that  punishment,  it  must  oonnoie  the 
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•etmd  eommimicatiofi  of  tlie  Spirit.  Therefore,  upon  that 
&ith  'irhich  is  our  entrance  into  the  gospel-covenant,  the 
corse  'Which  withheld  the  Spirit  is  removed,  and  so  we 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  (or  the  promised  Spirit) 
by  faith ;  as  is  plain  in  that  before  mentioned.  Gal.  iii. 
13,  14. 

The  same  reference  of  giving  (or  continuing)  the  Spirit 
onto  forgiveness  of  sin,  we  may  observe  in  that  of  the 
Psalniist:  "  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all 
mine  iniquities.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew 
a  right  Spirit  within  me.    Cast  me  not  away  from  thy 

Spesence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me;"  (Ps.  li. 
,  10,  11.)  which  it  is  plain  was  dreaded  and  deprecated 
as  the  worst  of  evils;  but  which  would  be  kept  on,  if  ini- 
quity were  blotted  out.  And  as  to  this,  there  was  no 
more  difference  in  the  case,  than  between  one  whose  state 
was  to  be  renewed,  and  one  with  whom  God  was  first  to 
begin.  And  that  summary  of  spiritual  blessingspromised 
in  the  new  covenant,  Jer.  xxxi.  31, 33,  &c.  and  Hcb.  viii. 
which  all  suppose  the  promised  gift  of  the  Spirit  itself,  as 
the  root  of  them  all — ^^  I  will  put  my  law  in  Uieir  inward 
parts,  and  will  write  it  in  their  hearts,''  Ac.  is  all  grounded 
upon  this :  '*  For  I  will  fornve  their  iniquity,  and  I  will 
ren&eukber  their  sin  no  more.  When  therefore  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  is  remitted,  quoad  jus,  or  a  rifi^ht  is  granted  to 
imponity,  the  Spirit  is,  aejure,  given;  or  a  right  is  confer- 
red unto  this  sacred  gift  When  actually  (upon  that  right 
granted)  the  punishment  is  taken  off,  the  Spirit  is  actually 
given ;  the  withholding  whereof  was  the  principal  punish- 
ment we  were  liable  to,  in  this  present  state. 

IX.  And  as  tojitjtt^eattim,  the  case  cannot  differ,  which 
Itself  so  little  difiers  from  pardon,  that  the  same  act  is  par- 
don, being  done  by  God  as  a  sovereign  Ruler  acting  above 
law,  tnjT.  the  law  of  works;  and  justification,  being  done 
by  him  as  sustaining  the  person  of  a  judge  according  to 
law,  viz.  the  law  of  grace. 

Ad4fptum  also  imports  the  privilege  conferred  of  being 
the  sons  of  God.  And  what  is  that  privilege  1  (for  it  is 
more  than  a  name ;)  that  such  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God : 
(Rom.  viii.  14.)  which  Spirit  is  therefore,  as  the  peculiar 
cognizance  of  the  state,  called  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
r«.  15.)  and  forms  theirs  suitably  thereto:  for  it  was  not 
fit  the  sons  of  God  should  have  the  spirits  of  slaves.  'Tis 
not  the  spirit  of  bondage  that  is  given  them,  as  there  it 
is  expressed,  but  a  free  generous  spirit ;  not  of  fear,  as 
there,  and  9  Tim.  i.  7.  but  of  love  and  power,  and  of  a 
sound  mind.  Most  express  is  that  parallel  text,  Gal.  iv. 
Because  they  are  sons,  he  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  their  hearts,  that  enables  them  (as  also  Rom.  viii.  16. 
speaks)  to  say,  Abba,  Father,  makes  them  understand  their 
state,  whose  sons  they  are,  and  who  is  their  Father,  and 
really  implants  in  them  all  filial  dispositions  and  affections, 
wherefore  it  is  most  evident  that  the  relative  grace  of 
the  covenant  only  gives  a  right  to  the  real  grace  of  it ;  and 
that  the  real  grace  communicated  in  this  life,  is  all  com- 
prehended in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  even  that  which  flows 
u  the  external  dispensations  of  Providence,  not  excepted. 
For  as  outward  good  things,  or  immunity  from  outward 
afiUctions.  are  not  promised  in  this  new  covenant,  further 
than  as  they  shall  be  truly  and  spiritually  good  for  us; 
but  we  are,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  left  to  the  suffering:  of  very 
sharp  afflictions,  and  the  loss  or  want  of  all  worldly  com- 
forts, with  assurance  that  wDl  turn  to  our  greater  spiritual 
advantage;  so  the  grace  and  sanctifrini?  influence,  that 
shall  make  them  do  so,  is  all  from  f  he'same  Fountain,  the 
issue  of  the  same  blessed  Spirit.  We  only  add,  that  eter- 
nal life  in  the  close  of  all  depends  upon  it,  not  only  as  the 
many  things  already  mentioned  do  so,  that  are  necessary 
to  it,  but  as  it  signified  to  be  itself  the  immediate  perpetual 
spring  thereof.  Thev  that  sow  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting,  Gal.  vi.8.  And  how  plainly 
hath  our  blessed  Lord  signified  the  vast  extent  of  this  gift, 
when  by  good  things  in  general.  Matt.  vii.  11.  he  lets  us 
know  he  means  the  Holy  Spirit,  Luke  xi.  13. 

We  therefore  see,  that  this  great  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  vouchsafed  entirely  upon  the  Redeemer's  account,  and 
by  the  authority  of  his  office,  for  the  bwldmg  and  ii^abiiinf( 
the  desolated  temple  of  God  with  men:  for  the  rebttiU' 
ing  of  it :  by  that  plenipotency.  or  absolute  ftilness  of 
power,  which,  I7  the  saerifioe  of  hiinwli;  he  hath  obtained 


should  be  in  him :  for  the  re-mkakUing  of  it,  by  virtue, 
and  according  to  the  tenor,  of  that  covenant,  now  solemnly 
entered;  and  which  was  established  and  ratified  in  the 
blood  of  that  same  Sacrifice.  Wherein  appears  the  due- 
ness  of  it  to  the  regenerate ;  or  that  they  have  a  real  right 
to  it,  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  and  have  also  seen  the 
large  amplitude  and  vast  comprehensiveness  of  this  gift. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  what  was,  in  the  next  place,  pro- 
mised, and  wherein,  after  what  hath  been  said,  there  will 
need  little  enlargement,  i.  e. 

X.  2.  To  give  an  account,  Tas  was  proposed  in  ch.  ix 
sect,  vii.)  How  highly  reasonable  it  was  ine  Holy  Spirit 
of  Ghxl  should  not  DC  vouchsafed  for  these  purposes,  upon 
other  terms.    And  this  we  shall  see, 

1.  By  mentioning  briefly,  what  we  have  been  showing 
all  this  while — The  vast  extent  and  amplitude  of  this 
gift.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  penalty  and  curse  incurred  by  the  apostacv, 
was  the  witnholding  of  the  Spirit ;  from  which  curse  m 
the  whole  of  it  Christ  was  to  redeem  us,  by  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.    By  the  same  curse,  also,  our  title  to  many 
other  bmefits  ceased  and  was  lost,  and  many  other  mi- 
series were  inferred  upon  it.    But  this  one  of  being  de- 
prived of  tke  Spirit  did  so  far  surmount  all  the  rest,  that 
nothing  else  was  thought  worth  the  naming  with  it,  when 
the  curse  of  the  law,  and  Christ's  redemption  of  us  from 
it,  are  so  designedly  ^ken  of  together.    If  only  lessei 
penalties  were  to  have  been  remitted,  or  favours  conferred 
of  an  inferior  kind,  a  recompense  to  the  violated  law  and 
justice  of  God,  and  the  affronted  majesty  of  his  govern- 
ment, had  been  less  necessarily  insisted  on.    But  that  the 
greatest  thing  imaginable  should  be  vouchsafed  upon  so 
easy  terms ;  and  without  a  testified  resentment  of  the  in- 
jury done  bv  ruining  his  former  temple,  was  never  to  be 
expected.    Nothing  was  more  becoming  or  worthy  of  God, 
than  when  man's  revolt  from  him  so  manifestlv  implied  an 
insolent  conceit  of  his  self-sufficiencv.  and  that  he  could 
subsist  and  be  happy  alone,  he  shoula  presently  withhold 
his  Spirit,  and  leave  him  to  sink  into  that  carnalitv  which 
involved  the  fulness  of  death  and  misery  in  it.   ("  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death.")    It  belonged  to  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  the  Deity,  it  was  a  part  of  Godlike  slate 
and  greatness,  to  retire  and  become  reserved,  to  reclude 
himself,  and  shut  up  his  holy  cheering  inlluences  and 
communications  from  a  haughty  miscreant ;  that  it  might 
try  and  feel  what  a  sort  of  god  it  could  be  to  itself:  but 
to  return;  the  state  of  the  case  being  unaltered  and  every 
way  the  same  as  when  he  withdrew,  no  reparation  being 
made,  no  atonement  offered,  had  been,  instead  of  judgine 
his  offending  creature,  to  have  judged  himself,  to  rescind 
his  own  sentence  as  if  it  had  been  unjust ;  to  tear  his  act 
and  deed  as  if  it  had  been  the  product  of  a  rash  and  hasty 
passion,  not  of  mature  and  wise  counsel  and  judgment; 
the  indecencv  and  unbecomingness  whereof  had  been  the 
greater  and  the  more  conspicuous,  by  how  much  the  greater 
and  more  peculiar  favour  it  was  to  restore  his  gracious 
presence,  or  Twhich  is  all  one)  the  influences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.    Further  consider, 

3.  That  since  nothing  was  more  necessary  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  God's  temple,  it  had  been  strange  if,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Emmanuel  for  this  purpose,  this  had  been 
omitted :  for  it  is  plain  that  without  it  things  could  never 
have  come  to  any  better  state  and  posture  between  God 
and  man ;  God  must  have  let  him  be  at  the  same  distance, 
without  giving  him  his  Spirit.  Neither  could  he  honourably 
converse  with  man ;  nor  man  possibly  converse  with  him. 
Man  would  ever  have  borne  towards  Gk>d  an  implacable 
heart.  And  whereas  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  his 
repeniance  at  least  was  necessary  both  on  God's  account 
and  his  own,  that  God  might  be  reconciled  to  him,  who 
without  intolerable  diminution  to  himself,  could  never 
otherwise  have  shown  him  favour.  He  had  always  carried 
about  him  the  kooHw  dficra/ifXirroir,  the  htari  thai  could  not 
repent.  The  "  carnal  mind,"  which  is  "  enmity  against 
God,"  is  neither  subject  to  him  nor  can  be,  had  remained 
in  fiill  power;  there  had  never  been  any  stooping  or  yield- 
ing on  man's  part.  And  there  had  remaineo,  besides,  all 
manner  of  impurities:  fle^y  lusts  had  retained  the 
throne ;  the  soul  of  man  had  continued  a  cage  of  every 
noisome  and  hatefiil  thing,  the  most  unfit  in  all  the  wo*  la 
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to  have  beeix  tbe  temple  of  the  holy  blessed  Gkxi.  It  had 
neither  stood  wixh  his  majesty  to  have  favoared  an  impe- 
oitent,  nor  with  his  holiness  to  have  favoured  so  impure, 
a  creature.  Therefore,  without  the  giving  of  his  Spirit  to 
mollify  and  purifv  the  spirits  of  men,  his  honour  in  such  a 
reconciliation  had  never  been  salved. 

And  take  the  case  as  it  must  stand  on  man's  part,  his 
happiness  had  remained  impossible.  He  could  never  nave 
conversed  with  GK>d,  or  taken  complacency  in  him,  to 
whom  he  had  continued  everlastingly  unsuitable  and  dis- 
affected. No  valuable  end  could  have  been  attained,  that 
it  was  either  fit  Qod  should  have  designed  for  himself,  or 
was  necessary  to  have  been  effected  for  man.  In  short, 
there  could  have  been  no  temple :  Ood  could  never  have 
dwelt  with  man;  man  would  never  have  received  him  to 
dwell. 

3.  But  it  is  evident  this  was  not  omitted  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Emmanuel.  It  being  provided  and  procured  by 
his  dear  expense,  that  he  should  have  in  him  a  fulness  of 
Spirit:  not  merely  as  God;  for  so  in  reference  to  offend- 
ine  creatures  it  had  been  enclosed :  but  as  Enmianuel,  as 
a  Mediator,  a  dyin?  Redeemer;  for  only  by  such  a  one, 
or  by  him  as  sucn,  it  could  be  communicated ;  so  was 
there  a  sufficiency  for  this  purpose  of  restoring  God's  tem- 
ple. And  why  was  he  in  this  way  to  become  sufficient, 
if  afterwards  he  might  have  been  waived,  neglected,  and 
the  same  work  have  oeen  done  another  way? 

4.  It  could  onlv  be  done  this  way,  in  and  by  Emmanuel. 
As  such,  he  had  Doth  the  natural  and  moral  power  in  con- 
junction, which  were  necessary  to  effect  it. 

(1.)  The  natural  jHnoer  of  Deity  which  was  in  him,  was 
only  competent  for  this  purpose.  Herein  had  he  the  ad- 
vant^p  mfinitely  of  all  human  power  and  greamess.  If 
an  ofiended  secular  prince  had  never  so  great  a  mind  to 
save  and  restore  a  condemned  favourite,  wno  besides  that 
he  is  of  so  haughty  apride,  and  so  hardened  in  his  enmity, 
that  he  had  rather  die  than  supplicate,  hath  contracted  all 
other  vicious  inclinations,  is  oecome  infinitely  immoral, 
debauched,  unjust,  dishonest,  false,  and  we  will  suppose 
stupid,  and  bereft  of  the  sprightly  wit  that  graced  his  for- 
mer conven$ation :  his  merciful  prince  would  fain  preserve 
and  enjoy  him  as  oefore ;  but  he  cannot  change  his  quali- 
ties, and  cannot  but  be  ashamed  to  converse  familiarly 
with  him,  while  \hej  remain  unchanged.  Now  the  blessed 
Emmanuel,  as  he  is  God,  can.  by  giving  his  Spirit,  do  all 
his  pleasure  in  such  a  case.    And  he  hath  as  such  too, 

(S.)  The  moral  wnoer  of  doing  it  most  righteously  and 
becomingly  of  God,  t.  e.  upon  consideration  of  that  CTeat 
and  noble  sacrifice,  which  as  such  he  offered  up.  Be  is 
now  enabled  to  give  the  Spirit :  he  might  otherwise  do 
any  thin^  for  man  rather  than  this :  for  it  imports  the 
greatest  mtimacy  imaginable.  All  external  overtures  and 
expressions  of  kmdness,  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  it. 
And  no  previous  disposition  towards  it,  notning  of  com- 

{>liance  on  the  sinner's  part,  no  self-purifying,  no  self- 
oathing  for  former  impurities,  no  smitmg  on  the  thigh,  or 
saying,  *'  What  have  1  done,"  could  be  supposed  antece- 
dent to  this  communication  of  the  Spirit.  The  universe 
can  afford  no  like  case,  between  an  onending  wretch,  and 
an  affronted  ruler.  If  the  greatest  prince  on  earth  had 
been  never  so  contumeliousrjr  abused  by  the  most  abject 
peasant;  the  distances  are  mfinitely  «ess,  than  between 
the  injured  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  the  guilty 
sinner;  the  injury  done  this  majesty  incomprehensibly 
greater. 

And  besides  all  other  differences  in  the  two  cases,  there 
is  this  most  important  one,  as  may  be  collected  from  what 
hath  been  so  largely  discoursed,  that  the  principal  thing 
in  the  sentence  and  curse  upon  apostate  man,  was,  That 
God's  Spirit  should  retire  and  be  withheld,  so  that  he 
should  converse  with  him,  by  it,  no  more.  The  condemn- 
ing sentence  upon  a  criminal,  doth  in  secular  governments 
extend  to  life  and  estate;  such  a  one  might  be  pardoned 
as  to  both,  and  held  ever  at  a  distance.  If  before  he  were 
a  favourite,  he  may  still  remain  discourted.  Familiar  con- 
verse with  his  prince,  was  ever  a  thing  to  which  he  could 
lay  no  legal  claixn.  but  was  always  a  thing  of  free  and 
arbitrary  favour.  But  suppose,  in  this  case  of  delinquency, 
the  law  and  his  sentence  did  forbid  it  for  ever;  and  sup- 
pose we  that  vile  insolent  peasant,  befbre  under  oUigation 


to  his  prince,  for  his  daily  Uvelibood  and  sol 
under  condemnation  for  most  opprtibrioas  afiQponts  and  ma- 
licious attempts  against  him ;  he  relents  not,  sconis  mercy, 
defies  justice ;  his  compassionaie  prince  rushes,  nocwitn- 
standinpT)  into  his  embraces,  lakes  him  into  his  cabinet, 
shuts  himself  up  with  him  in  secret :  but  all  this  while, 
though  by  what  he  does  he  debases  himself,  beyond  all 
expectation  of  decency;  the  principal  thing  is  still  want-. 
ing,  he  cannot  alter  his  di^osition.  If  he  could  give  him 
a  truly  right  mind,  it  were  better  than  all  the  riches  of  the 
Indies.  This  greatest  instance  of  condesicensian  he  can- 
not reach,  if  he  never  so  gladly  would.  It  is  not  in  his 
power,  even  when  he  joins  bosoms,  to  mingle  spirits  with 
nim :  and  so  must  leave  him  as  incapable  of  his  most  va- 
luabie  end,  as  he  found  him. 

In  the  present  case,  what  was  in  itself  so  necessary  to 
the  intended  end,  was  only  possible  to  Emmanoel ;  who 
herein  becomes  most  intimate  to  us,  and  in  the  fullest  sense 
admits  to  be  so  called ;  and  was  therefore  necessary  to  be 
done  by  him :  unless  his  so  rich  sufficiency,  and  the  end 
itself,  should  be  lost  together. 

XI.  Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  temple  of 
God  individually  taken  as  each  man,  once  beeome  sin- 
cerely ffood  and  pioos,  renewed,  united  with  Emmannel, 
1. 1,  witn  God  in  Christ,  and  animated  by  the  Spirit,  may 
be  himself  a  single  temple  to  the  most  high  God. 

I  might  now  pass  on  to  treat  of  the  external  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  whole  community  of 
Christians,  who  collectively  taken,  and  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  Comer-stone,  m  whom  fitly  framed 
and  builded  together,  they  grow  unto  an  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord ;  and  are  in  this  compacted  state  a  habitation  of 
God,  through  the  Spirit.  Efm.  ii.  20.  But  this  larger 
subject,  the  outer-court  of  this  temple,  is,  I  find,  b»et 
and  overspread  with  scratching  briers  and  thorns.  And 
for  the  sacred  structure  itself,  though  other  foundation 
none  can  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jeaos  Christ, 
1  Cor.  iii.  11,  Ac.  yet  some  are  for  superstraeting  one 
thing,  some  another ;  some  gold,  silver,  precious  stones ; 
others  wood,  hay,  stubble.  I  am,  for  my  part,  content, 
that  every  man's  work  be  made  manifest,  when  the  day 
shall  declare  it. 

Great  differences  there  have  long  been,  and  still  are, 
about  setting  up  Tthe  rrvp6via)  the  pinnacles,  and  adjoining 
certain  appenaicles,  whicn  some  nave  thought  may  inno- 
cently ana  becomingly  belong  to  it  And  very  different 
sentiments  there  have  been  about  modiffrinff  the  services 
of  it.  Some  too  are  for  eamishing  ana  adorning  it  one 
WSJ,  some  another.  Ana  too  many  agitate  these  little 
differences,  with  so  contentious  heats  and  angers,  as  to 
evaporate  the  inward  spirit  and  life,  and  hazard  the  con- 
sumption of  the  holy  fabric  itself.  Ill-willers  look  on  with 
Pleasure,  and  do  hope  the  violent  convulsions  which  they 
ehold,  will  tear  the  ^i^ole  frame  in  pieces,  and  say  in 
their  hearts,  "  Pown  with  it  even  to  the  ground."  But  it 
is  built  on  a  rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  can 
never  prevail ! 

It  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  there  yet  will  be  a 
time  of  so  copious  an  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  will 
invigorate  it  afresh,  and  make  it  spring  up  out  of  its  maci- 
lent  withered  state,  into  its  primitive  liveliness  and  beauty ; 
when  it  shall,  according  to  the  intended  qpiritoal  meaning, 
resemble  the  external  splendour  of  its  ancient  figure, 
Sion,  theperfecti<m  of  beauty;  and  arise  and  shine,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  it.  But  if  before  that 
time  there  be  a  day  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven  and 
make  the  hemisphere  as  one  fiery  vault ;  a  day  wherein 
the  jealous  God  shall  plead  against  the  Christian  church 
for  its  lukewarmness  and  scanoalous  coldness  in  the  matter 
of  serious  substantial  reli^on ;  and  no  less  scandalous 
heats  and  fervours  about  trivial  formalities,  with  just  in- 
dignation, and  fiames  of  consuming  fire,  then  will  the 
straw  ana  stubble  be  burnt  up;  and  such  as  were  sincere, 
though  too  intent  upon  such  little  trifles,  be  saved,  yet  so 
as  through  fire. 

A  twofold  efihsion  we  may  expect,  of  the  wmU,  and  of 
the  Sfirii  of  God.  The  former  to  vindicate  himself;  the 
other  to  refonn  us.  Then  will  this  teniae  no  more  be 
termed  fonaksftj  it  will  he  actoaUy,  and  in  ftct,  what  in 
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Tight  it  IS  always,  "  Bethel,  The  house  of  God,  and  the 
gate  of  heaven."  Till  then,  little  prosperity  is  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  Christian  charch ;  spint/ualf  without  a 
large  conunnnication  of  the  Spirit,  it  cannot  kave ;  exter- 
nal (without  it^  it  cannot  bear.  It  was  a  noted  *  pagan's 
observation  ana  experiment,  How  incapable  a  weak  mind  it 
tf  a  T^osperous  state.  In  heaven  there  will  be  no  need  of 
afflictions :  on  earth,  the  distempers  of  men's  minds  do 
both  need  and  cause  them.  The  pride,  avarice,  envyings, 
self-c<Kiceitedness,  abounding  each  in  their  own  sense, 
minding  every  one  their  own  things,  without  regard  to 
those  of  another,  a  haughty  confidence  of  being  always 
in  the  right,  with  contempt  and  hard  censures  of  them 
that  difier,  spurning  at  the  ro3ral  law  of  doing  as  one  would 
be  done  to,  of  bearing  with  others  as  one  would  be 
borne  with ;  evil  surmisings,  the  imperioosness  of  some, 
and  peevishness  of  others,  to  be  found  among  them  that 
bear  the  Christian  name,  will  not  let  the  charch,  the  house 
of  God,  be  in  peace,  and  deserve  that  it  should  not ;  but 
that  he  should  let  them  alone  to  punish  themselves  and 
one  another. 

But  the  nearer  we  approach,  on  earth,  to  the  heavenly 
state,  which  only  a  more  copious  and  general  pouring 
forth  of  the  blessed  Spirit  will  infer,  the  more  capable  we 
shall  be  of  inward  and  outward  prosperity  both  together. 
Then  will  our  differences  vanish  of  course.    The  external 
pompoosness  of  the  church  will  be  less  studied,  the  life 
and  spirit  of  it  much  more ;  and  if  I  may  express  my  own 
sense,  as  to  this  matter,  it  should  be  in  the  words  of  that 
f  worthy  ancient,  viz.  That  supposing  the  option  or  choice 
were  left  me,  I  would  choose  to  nave  lived  m  a  time  when 
the  temples  were  le^  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  marbles, 
the  church  not  being  destitute  of  spiritual  graces.    In  the 
mean  time,  till  those  happier  days  come,  wherein  Chris- 
tians shall  be  of  one  heart  and  one  way,  happy  are  they 
that  can  attain  so  far  to  bear  one  another's  yet  remaining 
difiTerences.    And  since  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  worship 
together  within  the  walls  of  the  same  material  temple, 
that  they  choose  ordinarily  to  do  it,  where  they  observe 
the  nearest  approach  to  God's  own  rule  and  pattern ;  and 
where,  upon  experience,  they  find  most  of  spiritual  advan- 
tage and  edification,  not  despising,  much  less  paganizing, 
those  that  are  built  with  them  upon  the  same  foundation, 
because  of  circumstantial  disagreements;   nor  making 
mere  circumstances,  not  prescribed  by  Christ  himself  the 
measures  and  boundaries  of  Christian  communion,  or  any 
thing  else  that  Christ  hath  not  made  so :  that  abhor  to  say 
(exclusively). Christ  is  here,  or  there,  so  as  to  deny  him  to 
be  any  where  else ;  or  to  confine  his  presence  to  this  or 
that  party ;  or  to  a  temple  so  or  so  Uiodified,  by  no  direc- 
tion from  himself.    Or  if  any,  through  mistake,*or  the  pre- 
judices of  education  and  converse,  be  of  narrower  minds, 
and  will  refuse  our  communion,  unless  we  will  embrace 
theirs  upcm  such  terms  as  to  abandon  the  communion  of 
all  other  Christians,  that  are  upon  the  same  bottom  with 
ourselves  and  them;  that  even  as  to  them  we  retain  a 
charitable  hope,  that  our  blessed  Lord  will  not  therefore 
exclude  them ;  because,  through  their  too  inien<«e  zeal  for 
the  little  thinss,  whereof  thejr  have  made  their  partition- 
wall,  they  exclude  us.    If  again,  we  be  not  too  positive,  or 
too  prone  to  dispute  about  those  minute  matters  that  have 
been  controverted  by  the  most  judicious  and  sincere  ser- 
vants of  our  Lord,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  in 
former  da3rs,  and  with  little  effect;  as  if  we  understood 
more  than  any  of  them^  had  engrossed  all  knowledge,  and 
wisdom  were  to  die  with  us !  and  that  with  our  bolt,  too 
suddenly  shot,  we  could  out-shoot  all  others  that  ever  had 
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gone  before  us :  if  our  minds  be  well  fVunished  with  hu- 
mility, meekness,  modesty,  sincerity,  love  to  God,  and  his 
Christ,  and  our  brethren,  no  otherwise  distinguished,  than 
by  their  visible  avowed  relation  to  him,  this  will  constitute 
us  sach  temples,  as  w hereunto  the  blessed  God  will  never 
refuse  his  presence.  And  do  more  to  keep  the  Christian 
church  in  a  tolerable  good  state,  till  the  voXiyycvfvfa,  the 
times  of  resHtnUionj  come,  than  tne  most  fervent  disputar 
tions  ever  can. 

And  so  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  subject,  in  hope  that, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  that 
shall  allow  themselves  to  read  and  consider  it ;  request- 
ing only  such  as  are  weary  of  living  as  without  God  m  the 
world,  that  rhey  defer  not  to  invite,  and  admit  the  Divine 

Sresence,  till  they^  see  all  agreed  about  every  little  thing 
)at  belcoes  to  his  temple,  or  that  mav  be  thought  to  be- 
long to  it,  but  resolve  upcm  what  is  plain  and  great,  and 
which  all  that  are  serious,  that  have  any  regard  to  God,  or 
their  own  everlasting  well-being,  cannot  but  agree  in,  t.  e. 
forthwith  to  "  lift  up  the  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King 
of  glory  may  come  m."  Do  it  without  delay,  or  disputa- 
tion. Let  others  dispute  little  punctilios  with  one  another 
as  they  please ;  but  do  not  you  dispute  this  gi^and  point 
with  nim.  Look  to  Emmanuel ;  consider  him  in  the 
several  capacities,  and  in  all  the  accomplishments,  per- 
formaaees,  acquisitions,  by  which  he  is  so  admirably  fitted 
to  bring  it  about,  that  Goa  may  have  his  temple  in  your 
breast.  Will  you  defeat  so  kind  and  so  glorious  a  design  1 
Behold^  or  listen,  doth  he  not  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  1 
Rev.  iii.  20. 

Consider,  as  exemplary,  the  texnper  of  the  royal  Psalmist, 
how  he  sware — ^bow  he  vowed — I  will  not  come  into  the 
tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed ;  I  will  not 

five  sleep  to  my  eyes,  nor  slumher  to  my  eye-lids,  till  I 
ave  found  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  haibitation  for  the 
mij^htj  God !  Ps.  cxxxii.  Yours  is  a  business  of  less  in- 
quisition, less  expense !  His  texhple  is  to  be  within  yon. 
Lament,  O  bitterly  lament  the  common  case,  that  he  may 
look  through  a  whole  world  of  intelligent  creatures,  and 
find  every  oreast,  till  he  open,  shut  up  against  him  *  All 
agreeing  to  exclude  their  most  gracious  rightful  Lord, 
choosing  rather  to  live  desolate  without  him ! 

The  preparation,  or  prepared  mansion,  is  a  penitent, 
purged,  willing  heart?  Fall  down  and  adore  this  most 
admirable  ana  condescending  ^nce ;  that  the  high  and 


and  thus  resolves  it  himself:  *'  The  humble,  broken,  con- 
trite heart !  there,  there  I  will  dwell !" 

If  you  have  such  a  temple  for  him,  dedicate  it.  Make 
haste  to  do  so :  doubt  not  its  suitableness.  'Tis  his  own 
choice,  his  own  workmanship ;  the  regenerate  new  crea- 
ture. He  himself,  as  Emmanuel,  bath  procured  and  pre- 
pared it,  knowing  what  would  be  most  grateftil,  most 
agreeable  to  him:  to  the  most  exalted  Majesty;  the  most 
profound,  humble  self-abasement.  Upon  this  consum- 
mative  act,  the  dedicating  of  this  temple,  I  might  here  fitly 
enlarge;  but  having  published  a  discourse  already  some 
years  ^o,  under  the  title  of  Sdf-dedieatiem  i  (which  jrou 
may  either  find  annexed  to  this,  or  have  apart  by  itself,  at 
your  own  choice;)  thither  I  refer  you.  And  because  this 
must  be  a  living  temple ;  there  is  also  another  extant,  upon 
these  wordis :  Yield  foursehes  to  God^  as  those  that  art  eMve 
from  the  dead.  That  also,  such  as  are  inclined  may,  through 
God's  gracious  assisting  influence,  with  eyes  lift  up  to 
heaven,  peruse  unto  some  advantage. 
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IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  ROBERT  BOYLE,  E«q. 


TO  WnOH  U  ABDBD, 


A  POSTSCRIPT  IN  DEFENCE  OP  THE  SAID  LETTER. 


Sir, 


Tbb  TeneratioQ  I  have  long  had  for  joar  name,  eonld  not  permit  me  to  apprehend  less  obligation  than  that  of  a 
law,  in  joar  recommending  to  me  this  safnect.  For  within  the  whole  compass  of  intellectaal  employment  and  affiun. 
none  but  who  are  so  unhappy  as  not  at  all  to  know  you,  would  dispute  your  right  to  prescribe,  and  give  law.  Ana 
taking  a  nearer  view  of  the^rovince  you  have  assigned  me,  I  must  esteem  it  alike  both  disingenuous  and  undntiful, 
wholly  to  have  refused  it.  For  the  less  you  could  think  it  possible  to  me  to  perform  in  it,  the  more  I  might  perceive 
of  kindness  allaying  the  authority  of  the  imposition;  and  nave  the  apprehension  the  more  obvious  to  me  that  yoa 
rather  designed  m  it  mine  own  advantage,  than  that  you  reckoned  the  cause  could  receive  any,  by  m^  undertaking  it. 
The  doubt,  I  well  know,  was  mentioned  by  you  as  other  men's,  and  not  your  own ;  whose  clear  mmd,  and  diligent 
inquiry,  leave  you  little  liable  to  be  encumbered  with  greater  difficulties,  whereibre  that  I  so  soon  divert  fVom  yon, 
and  no  more  allow  these  papers  to  express  any  resard  unto  you,  till  the  shutting  of  the  discourse,  is  only  a  seeming 
disrespect  or  indecorum,  put  in  the  stead  of  a  real  one.  For  after  you  have  given  them  the  countenance,  as  to  let  it 
be  understood  yon  gave  the  first  rise  and  occasion  to  the  business  and  design  of  them ;  I  had  little  reason  to  slur  that 
stamp  put  upon  them,  by  adding  to  their  (enough  other)  faults,  that  of  makmg  them  guilty  of  so  great  a  misdemeanor 
and  impertinency,  as  to  continue  a  discourse  of  this  length,  to  one  that  hath  so  little  leisure  or  occasion  to  attend  to 
any  thing  can  be  said  by  them. 


Sscr.  I.  What  there  is  of  difficulty  in  this  matter  I 
3annot  pretend  to  set  down  in  those  most  apt  expressions 
wherein  it  was  represented  to  me,  and  must  therefore  en- 
deavour to  supply  a  bad  memory  out  of  a  worse  invention. 
So  much  appears  very  obvious,  that  ascribing  to  the  ever 
blessed  Ooa,  among  the  other  attributes  which  we  take  to 
belong  to  an  every  wav  perfect  Being,  a  knowledge  so 
perfect  as  shall  admit  of  no  possible  accession  or  increase; 
and  consequently  the  prescience  of  all  future  events,  as 
whereof  we  doubt  him  not  to  have  the  distinct  knowledge 
when  they  shall  have  actually  come  to  pass.  Since  many 
of  those  events  are  the  sinful  actions  or  omissions  of  men, 
which  he  earnestly  counsels  and  warns  them  apdnst ;  this 
matter  of  doubt  cannot  but  arise  hereupon,  vtz. "  How  it 
can  stand  with  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  which  our  own 
thoughts  do  by  the  earliest  anticipation  challenge  to  that 
everliapmr  Being,  to  use  these  (or  any  other  means)  with 
a  visible  design  to  prevent  that,  which  in  the  mean  time 
appears  to  that  all-seeing  eye  sure  to  come  to  pass."  So 
that,  hj  this  representation  of  the  case,  there  seem  to  be 
committed  together.— either,  first,  God's  wisdom  with  this 
part  of  his  knowledge,  for  we  judge  it  not  to  consist  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  man.  to  design  and  pursue  an  end,  which 
he  foreknows  he  shall  never  attain : — or  secondly,  the  same 
foreknowledge  with  his  sincerity  and  uprighmess,  that  he 
teems  intent  upon  an  end,  which  indeed  ne  intends  not 


The  matter  then  comes  shortly  to  this  sum.  Either  the 
holy  God  seriously  intends  the  prevention  of  such  foreseen 
sinral  actions  and  omissions,  or  he  doth  not  intend  it.  If 
he  do,  his  wisdom  seems  liable  to  be  impleaded,  as  above. 
If  he  do  not,  his  uprightness  and  truth. 

My  purpose  is  not.  in  treating  of  this  afiair,  to  move  a 
dispute  concerning  tne  fitness  of  the  words  prescience  or 
foreknowledge,  or  to  trouble  this  discourse  with  notions  I 
understand  not,  of  the  indivisibility  and  nnsuccesiiveiieas 
of  eternal  duration,  whence  it  would  be  collected  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  first  or  second,  fore  or  after,  knowledge 
in  that  duration ;  but  be  contented  to  speak  as  I  can  un- 
derstand, and  be  understood.  That  is,  to  call  that  fore- 
knowledge which  is  the  knowledge  of  somewhat  that  as 
yet  is  not,  but  that  shall  sometime  come  to  pass.  For  it 
were  a  mere  piece  of  legerdemain,  only  to  amuse  inquirera 
whom  one  would  pretend  to  satisfy ;  or  to  fly  to  a  clooi 
for  refuge  from  the  force  of  an  argument,  and  avoid  at 
occurring  difficulty  fay  the  present  reliefless  shift  of  in 
volving  oneself  in  greater.  Nor  shall  I  desifn  to  mysel 
so  large  a  field  as  a  tractate  concerning  the  Divine  presci- 
ence :  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  discourse  particularly  whaK^ 
soever  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  that  theolo^cal  topic 
But  confine  the  discourse  to  my  enjoined  subject.  And 
offer  only  such  considerations  as  may  some  way  tend  to 
expedite  or  alleviate  the  present  diftenlty 
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BmcT.  n.  It  were  one  of  the  greatest  injaries  to  religicm, 
a  sabversion  indeed  of  its  very  foundations,  and  than  by 
doiUff  which,  we  conid  not  more  highly  gratify  atheistical 
minite,  instead,  and  under  pretence  of  ascribing  perfections 
to  the  nature  of  Grod,  to  ascribe  to  it  inconsistencies,  or  to 
giTe  a  self-repugnant  notion  of  that  adorable  Being,  the 
parts  whereof  shonld'justle  and  not  accord  with  one  ano- 
ther. And  yet  equal  care  is  to  be  taken,  lest  while  we  en* 
deavoar  to  fVame  a  consistent  notion  of  God.  we  reject 
from  it  any  thing  that  is  truly  a  perfection,  ana  so  gi7e  a 
maimed  one.  whereby  we  should  undo  our  own  deisign, 
and  by  oar  over-much  caution  to  make  our  conception  of 
him  agree  with  itself,  make  it  disagree  to  him.  For  to  an 
absolutely  perfect  being,  no  other  can  a^e  than  that, 
which  not  only  is  not  made  up  of  contradictions ;  but  which 
also  comprehends  in  it  all  real  perfections  either  explicit^, 
or  which  leaves  room  for  all,  oy  not  positively  excluding 
any  of  them.  Which  to  do,  ana  afterwards  to  assign  that 
as  the  proper  notion  of  God,  were  itself  the  greatest  con- 
tradiction. We  need  therefore  to  be  very  waiy,  lest  we 
pronounce  too  hastily  concerning  any  thing,  which  to  our 
most  sedate  thcu^hts.  i^Tpears  simply  a  perfection  in  itself, 
that  it  carries  with  it  a  repugnancy  to  somewhat  else,  ne- 
cessary to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

We  are  first  to  suspect  (as  there  is  j^reatest  cause)  and 
inqnire  whether  the  ail  be  not  wholly  in  our  own  minds. 
Which  in  this  and  such  like  cases,  we  certainly  shall,  upon 
due  reflection,  find  labouring  tmder  the  natural  detect  of 
that  incomprenensive  narrowness  that  is.  in  some  degree, 
unavoidabfy  followed  with  confusion  ana  indistinctness  of 
thoughts.     And  may  perhaps  find  cause  to  accuse  them  of 
the  more  culpable  evils,  both  of  slothfulness,  that  with- 
holds them  from  doing  what  they  can,  and  self-conceit,  by 
which  they  imagine  to  themselves  an  ability  of  doing  what 
they  cannot.    It  cannot  be  unobserved  by  them  that  have 
made   themselves  any  part  of  their  own  study,  that  it  is 
very  incident  to  our  minds,  to  grasp  at  more  than  they 
can  compass ;  and  then,  through  their  own  scantiness,  (like 
the  little  hand  of  a  chQd,)  to  throw  away  one  thing  that 
hath  pleased  us,  to  make  room  for  another,  because  we 
cannot  comprehend  both  together.    It  is  not  strange,  that 
our  so  straitly  limited  understandings  should  not  be  able 
to  lodge  commodiously  the  immense  perfections  of  a  Deity  ^ 
so  as  to  allow  them  liberty  to  spread  themselves  in  our 
thoughts  in  their  entire  proportions.  And  because  we  can- 
not, we  complain,  when  we  feel  ourselves  a  little  pinched 
that  the  things  will  not  consist ;  when  the  matter  is,  that 
we  have  unduly  crowded  and  huddled  them  up  together,  in 
our  incomprenensive  minds,  that  have  not  distinctly  con- 
ceived them. 

And  though  this  consideration  should  not  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  an  usurped  liberty  of  fastening  upon  God, 
arbitrarily  and  at  random,  what  we  please ;  (as  inaeed  what 
so  gross  absurdity  mi|fht  not  any  one  give  shelter  to  by  such 
a  misapplication  of  it  1)  we  ought  yet  to  think  it  seasona- 
bly implied,  when  we  find  ourselves  urged  with  difficulties 
on  one  hand  and  the  other ;  and  apprehend  it  hard,  with 
clearness  and  satisfketion,  to  ascribe  to  God,  what  we  also 
find  it  not  easy  not  to  ascribe.    Nor  would  it  be  less  unfit 
to  apply  it  for  the  patronage  of  that  slothfulness  wherein 
our  usoouraged  mmds  are  sometimes  too  prone  to  indulge 
themselves.  To  which  purpose  I  remember  somewhat  very 
apposite  in  Minncius  Felix,  that  many,  through  the  mere 
tediousn^ss  of  finding  out  the  truth,  ao  rather,  by  a  mean 
succumbency,  jdeld  to  the  first  specious  show  of  any  opin- 
ion whatsoever,  than  be  at  the  trouble,  by  a  pertinacious 
diligence,  of  appljring  themselves  to  a  thorough  search. 
Thouffh  the  comprehension  of  our  minds  be  not  inimite, 
it  might  be  extended  much  f\irther  than  usually  it  is,  if  we 
would  allow  ourselves  with  patient  diligence  to  consider 
things  at  leisure,  and  so  as  gradually  to  stretch  and  en- 
large our  own  understandings.    Many  things  have  car- 
ried the  appearance  of  contradiction  and  inconsistency, 
to  the  first  view  of  our  straitened  minds,  which  afterwards 
we  have,  upon  repeated  consideration  and  endeavour, 
fonnd  room  for,  and  been  able  to  make  fairly  accord,  ana 
lodge  tocher. 

Especially  we  should  take  heed  lest  it  be  excluded  by 
over-much  coneeitedness,  and  a  self-arrogating  pride,  that 
disdains  to  be  thought  not  able  to  see  through  every  thing. 


by  the  first  and  slightest  glance  of  a  han^hly  eye;  and 
peremptorily  determmes  that  to  be  unintelhgible,  that  an 
arrogant  and  uninstructed  mind,  hath  only  not  humility 
enough  to  acknowledge  difficult  to  be  understood.  Whence 
it  is  too  possible  some  may  be  over-prone  to  detract  from 
Qod  what  really  belongs  to  him,  lest  any  thing  should  seem 
detracted  fh>m  themselves,  and  impute  imperfections  to 
him  rather  than  confess  their  own.  And  may  be  so  over- 
ascribing  to  themselves,  as  to  reckon  it  a  disparagement 
not  to  be  endured,  to  seem  a  little  puzzled  for  the  present, 
to  be  put  to  pause,  and  draw  breatn  awhile,  and  look  into 
the  matter  again  and  again ;  which  if  their  humility  and 
patience  would  enable  them  to  do,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Author  of  our  faculties  would  be  unassisting  to  them,  in 
those  our  inquiries  which  concern  our  duty  towards  him- 
self For  though  in  matters  of  mere  speculation,  we  may 
be  encountered  with  difficulties,  whereof  perhaps  no  mor- 
tal can  ever  be  able  to  find  out  the  solution,  (wnich  is  nc 
great  prejudice,  and  may  be  gainful  and  instructive  to  us,^ 
yet  as  to  what  concerns  the  %ject  of  our  religion,  it  is  tc 
DC  hoped  we  are  not  left  in  nnextricable  entanglements  ; 
nor  sAould  think  we  are  till  we  have  made  our  utmost 
trial.  The  design  being  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  but 
to  relieve  ourselves  of  uncomfortable  doubtfulness  m  the 
matter  of  our  worship,  and  (in  a  dutiful  zeal  towards 
the  blessed  object  thereof)  to  vmdicate  it  against  the  cavils 
of  ill-minded  men. 

Sect.  III.  But  if  the  unsnccessfulness  of  often  repeated 
endeavours  make  us  despair  of  being  able,  with  so  rail  sa- 
tisfaction, to  reconcile  some  things  which  we  have  thought 
were  to  be  attributed  to  God ;  it  will  be  some  relief  to  us, 
if  we  find  the  things  about  which  the  doubt  lies,  are  not 
of  the  same  order,  nor  such  as  with  equal  evidence  and 
necessity  are  to  be  affirmed  of  him.  And  when  we  make 
a  comparison,  we  may  find  ourselves  at  a  certainty  con- 
cerning those  his  attnoutes  which  most  commonly,  and  at 
the  first  view,  approve  themselves  to  every  man^  under- 
standing. Among  which  we  little  hesitate,  (as  we  are 
most  concerned  not  to  do,)  about  those  whicn  carry  with 
I  them  the  import  of  mond^ goodness:  and  which  renaerthe 
object  of  oar  religion,  at  once,  both  most  venerable  and 
lovely.  For  none  do  more  naturally  obtain  for  common 
notions  concerning  him ;  so  as  even  to  prevent  ratiocina- 
tion or  argument,  with  whomsoever  the  apprehension  ol 
his  existence  hath  place. 

Every  man's  mind,  it  being  once  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  God,  refuses  to  conceive  otherw»e  of  him,  than 
that  he  is  holy,  just,  mercif^il,  true,  dbc.  and  rejects  with 
abhorrence  the  notion  of  an  impure,  unrighteous,  cruel, 
deceitfal  Deity.  As  for  those  that,  by  a  long  train  of  our 
own  more  uncertain  and  lubricous  reasonings,  we  endea- 
vour to  deduce;  if  we  find  ourselves  constrained  any 
where  to  admit  a  diffidence,  it  were  rather  to  be  placed 
here.  For  it  is  at  first  sight  evident,  since  God  is  most 
certainly  willing  to  be  known  of  them  that  are  sincerely 
willing  to  know  him ;  that  what  is  a  natural  impression 
stamped  by  his  own  hand  on  every  man's  mind,  hath  more 
of  absolute  certainty,  than  what  depends  on  metaphjrsi- 
cal  subtlety ;  whereof  so  very  few  are  capable,  and  whereby 
divers  pretenders  thereto,  do  so  frequently  (and  perhaps 
very  dangerously)  insnare  themselves.  And  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  such  a  notion  of  Gk>d  be  entertained, 
as  whereby  he  may  be  rendered  amiable,  and  an  inviting 
object  of  love,  (the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  religion,)  than 
sach  as  shall  be  the  result,  and  entertainment,  only  of 
scholastic  wit. 

Yet  also,  since  it  is  very  manifest  that  man  is  now  be- 
come a  degenerate  creatare,  and  in  an  apostacy  from  God, 
he  is  very  little  to  be  trusted  with  the  fhiming  his  own 
idea  of  him ;  being  certainly  most  unapt  to  allow  any 
thing  a  place  in  it,  that  would  have  an  unfavourable  as- 
pect upon  his  vicious  inclinations  and  his  guilty  state. 
And  the  contagion  of  man's  sinfulness  having  spread  itself 
as  far  as  he  hath  propagated  his  own  nature ;  so  as  no 
notion  in  his  mind  can  be  more  common  than  the  perver- 
sion and  distemper  of  his  mind  itself;  the  possibility  and 
danger  is  very  obvious,  of  mistaking  a  dictate  of  depraved 
nature  for  an  authentic  common  notion.    And  though 


these  are  not  impossible  to  be  distio^ished.  and  in  some 
cases  very  easy,  as  when  men  find  it  impoaed  unavoidably, 
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iMon  tliem,  to  apprehend  and  acknowledge  some  thinn 
irtiich  they  are  very  unwilling  should  be  true,  (in  which 
case  their  sentiments  have  the  same  right  to  be  believed 
9B  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  on  the  opposite  party's  be- 
half,) we  have  yet  no  reason  to  neglect  any  other  means, 
whereby  we  may  be  more  certainly  directed  how  to  con- 
ceive of  God,  or  what  we  are  to  attribute  to  him,  and 
what  not. 

Sbct.  IV .  Nor  can  we  be  at  a  greater  certainj^',  than  in 
admitting  such  thin^  to  belong  to  the  blessed  God  as  he 
plainly  affirms  of  hunself ;  or  any  way,  by  his  word,  evi- 
dently discovers  to  belong  to  him.  For  as  none  knows  the 
things  of  man,  but  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him,  so  the 
thin^  of  God  are  known  to  none  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  * 
Takmg  therefore  his  own  word  for  our  measure  in  the 
present  case,  (which  I  will  suppose  the  reader  not  to  think 
It  unreasonable  to  appeal  to ;  and  what  is  here  said,  is  in- 
tended only  for  those  that  have  that  estimate  of  the  wri- 
tings wont  to  go  under  that  name,)  what  it  says  of  him 
(much  more  what  it  proves)  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  for 
certain  truth.  Though,  if  it  say  such  things,  as,  to  us, 
seem  not  so  n(ianifestly  to  agree  with  one  another,  our  en- 
deavour must  be  the  more  earnest  and  solicitous  (as  also 
it  ought  to  be  the  more  modest)  to  discuss,  and  remove  the 
ipwrto^fs  or  whatsoever  semblance  of  disagreement.  And 
whosoever  concern  themselves  to  peruse  that  venerable 
book,  will  find  every  where,  on  tbe  one  hand,  proclaimed 
and  magnified  in  it,  (what  our  own  minds  cannot  but  have 
been  pre-possessed  of,)  the  most  exquisite  wisdom  of  Glod, 
whereby  he  forms  ana  contrives  the  methods  of  all  his  dis- 
pensations, and  disposes  them  in  the  apCest  subserviency 
to  his  own  great  and  most  important  ends :  that  "  all  his 
ways  are  judgment,"  b  and  that  he  *' worketh  all  thinsfs  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  will.''  •  In  sum,  that  all  wis- 
dom is  appropriated  to  him,  that  he  is  celebrated  in  the 
style  nf  "  God,  only  wise."  <i  Nor  are  we  therefore  to  think 
it  strange,  if,  many  times,  we  are  not  able  to  trace  him  out, 
or  understand  the  reason  of  every  thing  he  thinks  fit  to  do. 
For  the  paths  of  the  more  perfect  wisdom,  must  therefore 
be  expected  to  be  the  more  abstiuse,  and  remoter  from 
common  apprehension. 

How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  so  far  outgone  by  wise 
and  designing  men,  as  that  we  are  sometimes  constrained 
to  confess  and  admire  their  great  prudence  and  conduct 
(when  they  have  eflfected  their  purposes)  in  those  mana^ 
ments,  which  we  have  before  beheld,  either  with  silent  ig- 
norance, or  perhaps,  not  without  censure.  How  much  less 
should  the  wisest  of  men  re^t  it,  to  find  all  their  con- 
jectures exceeded  by  the  infinite  wisdom :  in  the  contem- 
plation whereof,  we  find  the  great  apostle  (notwithstand- 
mg  the  vast  capacity  of  his  divinely  enlightened  un- 
derstanding) exclaimmg  in  a  transport,  O  the  depths  !  • 
And  when  our  eyes  telius,  from  so  manifest  stupendous 
efifects,  how  far  we  are  exceeded  by  him  in  power,  it  were 
reasonable  to  expect  he  should  surpass  us  proportionably 
in  the  contrivances  of  his  wisdom  also.  And  whereas 
the  conjunction  is  rare,  among  men,  of  deep  political  wis- 
dom with  integrity  ana  strict  righteousness;  this  proceeds 
iVom  the  imperfection  and  insufliciency  of  the  former  in 
great  part,  that  they  know  not  how  to  compass  their  de- 
signs, unless  often,  by  suppljring  their  want  of  wisdom, 
out  of  the  spoil  ana  violation  of  their  justice  and  honesty. 
Otherwise,  these  are  things  not  altogether  so  out  of  credit 
in  the  world,  but  that  men  would  rather  accomplish  their 
purposes  by  fair  and  unexceptionable  means,  if  they  could 
tell  how.  Only  the  respect  and  deference  they  have  for 
them  is  less,  than  what  they  bear  to  their  own  interests 
and  ends. 

Bat  besides  the  natural,  inflexible  rectitude  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  we  are  secured,  from  his  all-sufficiency,  that  we 
shall  never  be  ftraudalentlv  imposed  upon  by  any  of  his 
declarations  unto  the  children  of  men.  For  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  nuned  bv  it :  and  we  cannot  conceive  what 
inducement  he  should  have,  to  make  use  of  any  so  mean 
and  pitiful  shifts  for  the  governing  of  his  creatures,  whom 
he  spontaneously  raised  out  of  nothing,  and  hath  so  per- 
fectly within  his  power.    Unless  we  should  be  so  most 
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intolerably  iBJurioos  to  him,  as  to  imagine  a  wone  thuig 
of  him  than  we  would  of  the  worst  of  men,  that  he  loved 
falsehood  for  its  own  sake.  And  that  against  bis  so  eon- 
stantljr  professed  detestation  of  it,  the  declared  repugnan- 
cy of  it  to  his  nature,  and  the  even  tenor  of  his  word  (eve- 
ry where  agreeing  with  itself  hereio)  m>  often  dcscribiaur 
him  by  that  property,  "  God  that  cannot  lie."  And,  with 
the  same  positiveness,  avowing  his  own  uprightaess,  and 
requiring  it,  expressing  his  ^reat  love  to  it,  and  the  hi^ 
delight  he  takes  to  find  it,  m  his  intelli(^t  creaiures. 
The  righteous  God  loveth  righteousness,  and  with  his 
countenance  doth  he  behold  the  upright,  r  Nor  is  his  tes- 
timony the  less  to  be  regarded  for  that  it  is  laudatory,  and 
of  hiinself.  For  we  are  to  consider  the  prerogative  of  him 
that  testifies,  and  that  if  he  were  not  rfvrdvcrof  he  were  not 
God.  Besides  that  his  giving  us  this  or  any  repteaentatioB 
of  himself  (to  whom  it  were  enough  to  enjoy  nib  own  per- 
fections) is  a  vouchsafement,  and  done  of  mere  grace  and 
favour  to  us,  that  we  may  by  it  be  induced  to  pla«-e  with 
satisfaction  our  unsuspicious  trust  and  confidence  ib  him. 
As  also,  that  he  says  in  all  this,  no  other  thing  of  hinoell^ 
than  what  our  own  minds,  considering  him  as  God,  must 
aclmowledge  most  worthy  of  him,  and  agreeing  to  ntm 
with  the  most  apparent  necessity.  This  pan,  therefore,  ot 
the  idea  of  God  nath  so  firm  a  foundation,  both  in  the  na- 
tural complexion  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  lepon  which 
his  word  makes  of  him,  that  on  this  hand  we  are  hemmed 
in  as  by  a  wall  of  adamant :  and  cannot  have  the  thought 
of  defending  his  prescience^  by  intrenching  upon  his  wis- 
dom and  truth,  without  ofiTermg  the  highest  violence  both  to 
him  and  ourseWes. 

Sect.  V.  On  the  other  hand  also,  as  it  cannot  bat  seem 
to  us  a  higher  perfection  to  know  all  things  at  once,  than 
gradually  to  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  one  thing  after  an- 
other ;  and  so  proceed  from  the  ienorance  of  some  things 
to  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  all  possible  perfection  must  agree  to  God ; 
so  we  find  his  own  word  asserting  to  him  that  most  perfect 
knowledge  which  seems  to  exclade  the  possibility  of  in- 
crease; or  that  any  thing  should  succeed  into  his  know- 
ledge. For  how  plainly  is  it  affirmed  of  him  that  he 
knows  all  things.  And  even  concerning  such  future  things 
as  about  which  our  present  inquiry  is  conversant,  the  affir- 
mation is  express  and  positive.  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  like  me,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.ff  Nor 
is  the  affirmation  naked,  and  unfortified.  For  in  the  same 
sacred  records,  we  have  the  same  thingboth  affirmed,  and 
proved :  inasmuch  as  we  find,  in  a  great  part  thereof,  are 
contained  things  foretold  bv  most  express  prophecy,  onto 
which  the  events  recordea  in  other  parts  (and  many  of 
them  in  other  unquestioned  writings  besides)  have  so 
punctually  corresponded,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  doobi 
or  cavil.  Instances  are  so  plain  and  well  known  that  they 
need  not  be  mentioned.  And  surely  what  was  so  expressly 
foretold  could  not  but  have  been  ibreknown.  It  seems 
then  an  attempt  also  equally  hopeless  and  unrelieving,  as 
it  were  adventurous  and  bold,  to  offisr  at  the  protection  ol 
his  wisdom  and  sincerity,  by  assaulting  his  prescience  or 
certain  foreknowledge  of  whatsoever  shall  come  to  pass^ 
And  that  their  defence  is  not  to  be  attempted  this  way, 
will  further  most  evidently  appear  from  hence,  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  assign  particular  instances  of  some  or 
other  most  confessedly  wicked  actions;  against  which  God 
had  directed  those  ordinary  means  of  counselling  and  de- 
horting  men,  and  which  yet  it  is  most  certain  he  did  fore- 
know they  would  do.  As  though  it  was  so  ponetoaUy 
determined  even  k  to  a  day,  and  was  (thouf  h  not  so  punc- 
tually i)  foretold  unto  Abraham,  how  long,  nom  that  time,k 
his  seed  should  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs; 
yet  how  frequent  are  the  counsels  and  warnings  sent  tc 
Pharaoh  to  dismiss  them  sooner ;  vea,  how  often  are  Moses 
and  Aaron  directed  to  claim  their  liberty,  and  exhort  Pha- 
raoh to  let  them  go,  and  at  the  same  time  told,  i  he  should 
not  hearken  to  them.  Nor  indeed  is  it  more  seldom  said 
that  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  lest  he  should. 
Though  it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  those  passages  be  truly 
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i;  for  tht  |featler  mcanifigf  of  the  Hebrew  idiom 
hmag  w^a  known,  it  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  the 
lexii  to  have  azpressed  onlj  the  intended  sense,  than  to 
hare  Armined  m  word  to  the  Terr  ntmoet  of  its  literal  im- 
port, and  manifcefly  beyond  what  was  intended.  Alter 
Uie  like  aoanner  is  the  prophet  Ezekiel  sent  to  the  revolted 
Israelites.  And  directed  to  speak  to  them  with  Qod's 
own  words,  the  smn  and  purport  whereof  was  to  warn 
and  dehon  them  from  theii  wicked  wttys  lest  tlwy'  should 
die;  when  as  yet  it  is  plainly  told  him,  but  the  nouse  of 
Israel  will  not  hearken  to  thee,  for  rhej  will  not  hearken 
to  me.*  Unto  which  same  purpose  it  is  more  pertinent, 
than  necessary  to  be  added,  that  our  Saviour's  own  plain 
assertions  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  many  miracles 
by  which  he  confinned  it,  and  his  frequent  exhortations  to 
the  Jews  to  believe  in  him  thereupon,  had  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  make  him  be  known  aiul  believed  to  be  so,  and 
coaseqaently  to  prevent  that  most  horrid  act  of  his  cruci- 
fixion ;  for  it  is  said,  and  the  matter  speaks  itself,  that,  if 
they  had  known  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord 
of  elory :»  notwithstanding  that,  it  was  a  thing  which 
Qod's  hand  and  counsel  had  determined  before  to  be  done.o 
That  is,  foreseeing  wicked  hands  would  be  prompted  and 
rndy  for  this  tragic  enterprise,  his  sovereign  power  and 
wise  coonael  ccmcnrred  with  hk  foreknowledge  so  only, 
and  not  w^ith  less  latitude,  to  define  or  determine  the 
boonds  and  limits  of  that  malignity,  than  to  let  it  proceed 
imio  this  execution.  And  to  deUver  him  up  (not  by  any 
iormal  resignation,  or  surrender,  as  we  well  Imow,  but  per- 
mitting^ him)  thereunto.  Though  the  same  phrase  of  de- 
livering him  hath,  elsewhere,  another  notion,  of  assigning 
or  anrainting  him  to  be  a  prc^itiation  for  the  sins  ofmen, 
by  dying ;  which  was  done  by  mutual  agreement  between 
both  the  parties,  him  that  was  to  propitiate,  and  him  who 
WBB  to  be  propitiated.  In  which  respect  our  Saviour  is 
also  said  to  have  given  himself  for  the  same  purpose  ;p 
which  purpose  it  was  determined  not  to  hinder  prepared 
hands  to  execute  in  this  way. 

Now  if  it  did  appear  but  in  one  single  instance  only,  that 
the  blessed  God  aid  foreknow,  and  debort  from  the  same 
act,  it  will  be  plainl]r  consequent,  that  his  warnings,  and 
dehortatiaDS  from  wicked  aetions  in  the  general,  can  with 
no  pretence  be  alleged  as  a  proof  against  his  universal  pre- 
science. For  if  the  aignment,  he  oehorted  from  the  doing 
such  an  action,  therefore  he  did  not  foreknow  it,  would  be 
able  to  conclude  any  thing,  it  must  be  of  sufficient  force  to 
conelnde  tmiversally ;  which  it  cannot  do,  if  but  a  single 
instance  can  be  eiven,  wherein  it  is  apparent  he  did  both 
dehort  and  foreknow.  It  can  only  pretend  to  raise  the 
doubt  which  we  have  in  hand  to  discuss,  how  fitly,  and 
with  what  wisdom  and  sincerity,  he  can  be  understood  to 
interpose  his  counsels  and  monitions  in  such  a  case. 

Sbct.  VI.  Wherefore  nothing  remains  but  to  consider 
how  these  may  be  reconciled,  and  made  nppear  to  be  no 
way  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Nor  are  we  to  appre- 
hend herein  so  great  a  difficulty,  as  it  were  to  reconcile 
his  irresist&le  pre-determinative  concurrence  to  all  actions 
of  the  creature,  eyen  those  that  are  in  themselves  most 
malignantly  wicked,  with  the  wisdom  and  righteousneas 
of  his  laws  against  them,  and  severest  punishments  of  them 
according  to  thoae  laws.  Which  sentiments  must,  I  con- 
ceive, to  any  impartial  understanding,  leave  it  noway  suf- 
ficiently explicable,  how  the  infiuence  and  concurrence, 
the  holy  Geo  hath  to  the  worst  of  actions,  is  to  be  di^n- 
guished  from  that  which  he  afibrds  to  the  best;  wherein 
such  inherently  evil  actions  are  less  to  be  imputed  to  him 
who  forbids  them,  than  to  the  malicious  tempter  who 
prompts  to  them,  or  the  actor  that  does  them ;  or  wherein 
not  a  great  deal  more.  And  leave  it  undeniable,  that  the 
matter  of  all  his  lawSj  in  reference  to  all  such  actions  that 
ever  have  been  done  in  the  world,  was  a  simple  and  most 
natural  impossibility.  Nothing  being  more  apparently  so, 
than  either  not  to  do  an  action  whereto  the  agent  is  deter- 
mined by  an  infinite  power;  or  to  separate  the  malignly 
thereof,  from  an  intrinsically  evil  action;  and  that  this 
natural  impossibility  of  not  sinning  was  the  ineluctable 
iate  of  his  (at  first)  mnocent  creatures.  Who  also  (as  the 
case  IS  to  be  conceived  of  with  the  aneels  that  kept  not 
their  first  station)  most  be  understood  irreversibly  con- 
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demned  to  the  snlfering  of  eternal  punishment|  for  the 
doing  of  what  it  was  (upon  these  terms)  so  absolutely 
impossible  to  them  to  avoid. 

Sect.  VII.  l^is  too  hard  province  the  present  design 
pretends  not  to  intermeddle  in,  as  bein^  neither  appre- 
nended  manageable,  for  those  briefly  mentioned  considera- 
tions, and  many  more  that  are  wont  to  be  insisted  on  in 
this  argument. 

Nor  indeed  at  all  necessary ;  for  though  many  consider- 
ations have  been,  with  great  subtlety,  alleged  and  urged  to 
this  purpose,  by  former  and  some  modem  writers,  (which 
it  is  oesides  the  design  of  these  papers  severally  to  discuss,) 
these  two,  which  seem  the  most  importunate  and  enforc- 
ing, will,  I  conceive,  be  found  of  little  force ;  and  then, 
the  less  strength  which  is  in  others,  will  be  nothing  for- 
midable :  viz.  that  it  necessarily  belongs  to  the  Original 
and  Fountain  Being,  to  be  the  first  Cause  of  whatsoever 
being ;  and  consequently  that  what  there  is  of  positive 
being  in  any  the  most  wicked  action,  must  principally  owe 
itself  to  the  determinative  productive  influence  of  thLs  first 
and  sovereign  Cause.  Otherwise  it  would  seem  there 
were  some  being  that  were  neither  primum^  nor  a  prima. 

And  again,  (which  we  are  more  concerned  to  consider, 
because  it  more  concerns  our  present  subject,)  that  it  were 
otherwise  impossible  Grod  should  foreknow  toe  sinful  ac- 
tions of  men,  (many  whereof,  as  hath  been  observed,  he 
hath  foretold,)  if  their  futurition  were  a  mere  contingency, 
and  depended  on  the  uncertain  will  of  the  subordinate 
agent,  not  determined  by  the  supreme.  But  neither  of 
these  seem  able  to  infer  the  dismal  conclusion  of  Grod's  con- 
curring by  a  determinative  influence  unto  wicked  actions. 
Not  the  former :  for  it  may  well  be  thought  sufficiently 
to  salve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  first  Cause,  to 
assert  that  no  action  can  be  done  but  by  a  power  derived 
from  it ;  which  in  reference  to  forbidden  actions,  intelli- 
gent creatures  may  use  or  not  use  as  they  please,  without 
over-asserting,  that  they  must  be  irresistioly  determined 
also,  even  to  the  worst  of  actions  done  by  them.  Besides 
that  it  seems  infinitely  to  detract  from  the  perfection  of  the 
ever-blessed  Gk>d,  to  affirm  he  was  not  able  to  make  a 
creature,  of  such  a  nature,  as,  being  continually  sustained 
by  him,  and  supplied  with  power  every  moment  suitable 
to  its  nature,  should  be  capable  of  acting  unless  whatso- 
ever he  thus  enables,  he  determine  (that  is,  for  it  can 
mean  no  less  thing,  impel  it  to  do  also.  And  except  it 
were  affirmed  impossible  to  God  to  have  made  such  a 
creature,  (that  is,  that  it  implied  a  contradiction,  which 
certainly  can  never  be  proved,)  there  Ls  no  imaginable  pre- 
tence why  it  should  not  be  admitted  he  hath  done  it : 
rather  than  so  fatally  expose  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
righteousness  of  God,  by  supposing  him  to  have  made  laws 
for  his  reasonable  creatures,  impossible,  through  bis  own 
irresistible  counter-action,  to  be  observed ;  and  ailerwards 
to  express  himself  displeased,  and  adjudge  his  creatures  to 
eternal  punishments,  for  not  observing  them. 

I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  what  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  it  impossible,  nor  again,  wnat  hath  been 
done  to  manifest  the  vanity  of  those  attempts.  But  I 
must  confess  a  greater  disposition  to  wonder,  that  ever 
such  a  thing  should  be  disputed,  than  dispute  so  plain  a 
case.  And  that  a  matter  whereupon  all  moral  government 
depends,  both  human  and  divine,  should  not  have  been 
determined  at  the  first  sight.  'Tis  not  hard  for  a  good  wit 
to  have  somewhat  to  say  for  any  thing.  But  to  dispute 
against  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  we  know  before- 
hand, is  but  to  trifle ;  as  the  essay  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  local  motion.  The  notion  of  the  goodness  and 
righteousness  of  God,  methinks,  should  stick  so  close  to 
our  minds,  and  create  such  a  sense  in  our  souls,  as  should 
be  infinitely  dearer  to  us  than  all  our  senses  and  powers. 
And  that  we  should  rather  choose  to  have  our  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  motive  power,  or  what  not  besides  disputed,  or 
even  torn  away  from  us,  than  ever  sufler  ourselves  to  be 
disputed  into  a  belief,  that  the  holy  and  good  Grod  should 
irresistibly  determine  the  wills  ofmen  to,  and  punish,  the 
same  tiling.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  urge  more  puzzling  so- 
phisms against  the  former,  than  for  this  latter.  But  the 
efforts  of  a  sophistical  wit  against  sense,  and  more  against 
the  sense  of  our  souls,  and  most  of  all  against  the  entire 
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som  and  substance  of  all  morality  and  religion,  at  once, 
are  bat  like  the  attempt  to  batter  a  wall  of  brass  with 
straws  and  feathers.  Nor  is  the  assault,  on  this  part,  more 
feeble  and  impotent  than  the  defence  is  wont  to  be  of  the 
other.  For  I  would  appeal  to  the  quick  refined  sense  of 
any  sober  and  pious  nund,  after  serious,  inward  consultar 
tion  with  itseu;  being  closely  urged,  with  the  horror  of  so 
black  a  conception  of  God,  that  he  should  be  supposed 
irresistibly  to  oetermine  the  will  of  a  man  to  the  hatred  of 
his  own  most  blessed  self,  and  then  to  exact  severest  punish- 
ments for  the  offence  done,  what  relief  it  would  now  be  to 
ft,  to  be  only  taught  to  reply,  that  man  is  under  the  law, 
and  God  above  it.  '  A  defence  that  doubles  the  force  of  the 
a.ssault.  What !  that  God  should  make  a  law,  and  neces- 
sitate the  violation  of  it !  and  yet  also  punish  that  violation ! 
And  this  be  thought  a  sufficient  salvo,  that  himself  is  not 
subject  to  any  law  1  Will  a  quiclc-scented,  tender  spirit, 
wounded  by  so  unsufferable  indignitv,  oflered  to  the  holy 
God,  be  any  whit  eased  or  relieved,  by  the  thin  sophistry 
of  only  a  collusive  ambiguity  in  tne  word  law  1  which 
sometimes  signifies  the  declared  pleasure  of  a  ruler  to  a 
subject,  in  which  sense  any  eye  can  see  God  can  be  imder 
no  law,  having  no  superior.  But  not  seldom,  also,  an 
habitual  fixed  principle  and  rule  of  acting  after  one  steady 
tenor.  In  which  sense  how  manifest  is  it,  that  the  perfect 
rectitude  of  God's  own  holy  gracious  nature  is  an  eternal 
law  to  him,  infinitely  more  stable,  and  immutable,  than 
the  ordinances  of  day  and  night  I  Or  what  relief  is  there 
in  that  dream  of  the  supposed  possibility  of  Qod^s  makine 
a  reasonable  creature  witn  an  innocent  aversion  to  himself  l 
For  what  can  be  supposed  more  repu^ant  1  or  what  more 
mipertinenti  If  innocent,  how  were  it  punishable  1  A  law 
already  made  in  the  case,  how  can  it  be  innocent  1 

But  whatsoever  strength  there  may  be  in  arguments, 
and  replies,  to  and  fro,  in  this  matter ;  that  which  hath  too 
apparently  had  greatest  actual  efficacy,  with  many,  hath 
been  the  authority  and  name  of  this  or  that  man  of  repu- 
tation, and  the  force  of  that  art  of  imputing  a  doctnne, 
already  under  a  prejudicial  doom,  to  some  or  other  ill-re- 
puted lormer  writer.  I  profess  not  to  be  skilled  in  the  use 
of  that  sort  of  weapons.  And  what  reputation  ought  to  be 
of  so  great  value  with  as,  as  that  of  God  and  religion  1 
Though  if  one  would  take  that  invidious  course,  it  were 
easy  to  evince,  that  such  a  predeterminative  influx  to  the 
production  of  all  whatsoever  actions,  is  the  dearly  espoused 
notion  of  one,  of  as  deservedly  an  ill  character,  as  ever 
had  the  name  of  a  Christian  writer.  And  whether  he 
would  not  take  that  name  for  a  dishonour  to  him,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  know.  But  let  us  take  this  sober  accoxmt  of 
the  present  case,  that  in  this  temporary  state  of  trial,  the 
efficacious  grace  of  God  is  necessary  to  actions  sincerely 
good  and  holy ;  which  therefore  all  ought  nndespairingly 
to  seek  and  pray  for.  But  that  in  reference  to  other  ac- 
tions, he  doth  only  supply  men  with  such  a  power,  as 
whereby  they  are  enabled,  either  to  act,  or,  in  many  in- 
stances, (and  especially  when  they  attempt  any  thing  that 
is  evil,)  to  suspend  their  own  action.  And  surely  it  carries 
so  unexceptionable  a  face  and  aspect  with  it,  that  no  man 
that  is  himself  sober^  will  think  the  worst  name,  of  who- 
soever shall  have  said  the  same  thing,  were  a  prejudice  to 
it ;  or  should  more  oblige  him  to  reject  it,  than  we  would 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  throw  away  gold,  or  diamonds, 
because  an  impure  hand  hath  touched  them;  or  to  deny 
Christ,  because  the  devils  confessed  him.  Though  abo,  if 
any  should  impute  the  so  stating  of  this  matter  to  any 
author,  that  bath  been  wont  to  go  under  an  ill  name  and 
character,  in  the  Christian  church ;  there  were  a  great  over- 
sight committed ;  to  say  no  harder  thing  of  it.  For  the 
writers  whose  names  would  be  supposed  a  prejudice,  have 
neither  said  the  same  thing,  nor  with  the  same  design. 
They  would  have  this  Indetermination  of  the  power  afforded 
to  the  creature,  to  be  so  universal,  as  to  extend  equally  to 
evil  actions  and  to  good.  And  have  asserted  it  with  a 
manifest  design  to  exclude  efficacious  graee,  in  reference 
to  the  best  actions.  Whereas  this  account  would  make  it 
not  of  so  large  extent :  (as  it  were  very  unreasonable  any 
should :)  for  though  it  may  well  be  supposed  extendible 
to  many  actions,  besides  those  that  are  intrinsically  evil,  or 
to  any  that  are  not  spiritnany  good,  vet  nothing  enforces 
(nor  can  it  be  admitted)  that  it  shoula  actually  and  always 


extend  so  fiir.  For  who  can  dosnbt  bat  €k)d  tBH  overmfo 
the  inclinations  and  actions  of  his  creature,  when  he 
pleases:  and,  as  shall  best  consist  with  his  wisdom,  and 
the  punty  of  his  nature,  either  lay  on  oi  take  off  his  de- 
termining hand.  Nor  is  it  here  asserted  with  any  other 
design,  than  to  exempt  the  Ueased  God,  as  fiur  as  is  pos- 
sible, from  a  participation  in  the  evil  actions  of  his  crea- 
tures; in  the  meantime  entitling  him  most  entirely  to 
those  that  are  sincerely  good.  Thongh  it  must  be  left 
imputable  to  men  themselves  (it  being  through  their  own 
gr^  default)  if  they  have  not  the  grace  which  mi^ 
effectuatty  enable  them  to  do  sueh  also.  And  as  for  the 
latter.  This  supposed  indetermination  of  the  human  will, 
in  reference,  e^>ecially,  to  wicked  actions,  is  fiu*  from 
beinff  capable  of  inferring,  that  God  cannot  therefore 
foreknow  them ;  or  any  thing  more,  than  that  we  are  left 
ignorant  of  the  way,  how  he  foreknows  them.  And  bow 
small  is  the  inconvenience  of  acknowledging  that,  yea,  and 
bow  manifest  the  absurditj;  of  not  admowled^g  the  like, 
in  many  cases  t  since  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
God  doth  many  things  besides,  whereof  the  manner  how 
he  does  them,  we  can  neither  explicate  nor  understand ! 
For  neither  is  it  difficult  to  assign  instances  more  than 
enough  of  actionsdoneby  ourselves  of  the  manners  whereof 
we  can  give  no  distinct  account,  as  those  of  viskm,  iatel- 
lectimi,  with  sundry  others. 

Some  have  been  at  great  pains  we  well  know  to  explain 
the  manner  of  God*S  forelaiowledge  of  these  fntanties, 
otherwise  than  by  laying  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
supposed  efficacious  will  or  decree  of  them.  They  that 
can  satisfy  themselves  with  what  Thomas  and  Scotus  have 
attempted,  and  the  followers  of  them  both^  that  can  un- 
derstand what  it  is,  with  the  one,  for  all  things  to  be  eter- 
nally present  to  the  Divine  intellect  in  esse  reali,  and  not 
imderstand  by  it,  the  world  to  have  been  etemaL  Or, 
what  with  the  other,  that  they  be  all  present  only  in  esse 
represtfUaHve,  and  not  understand  by  it  barely  that  they 
are  all  known,  and  no  more,  (which  seems  like  the  expli- 
cation of  the  word  invasion  by  invasion,)  let  them  enjoy 
their  own  satisfaetion.  For  my  own  part.  I  can  mors 
easily  be  satisfied  to  be  ignorant  of  the  modus  or  medium 
of  his  knowledge,  while  I  am  sure  of  the  thing;  and  I 
know  not  why  any  sober-minded  man  might  not  be  so  toa 
While  we  must  all  be  content  to  be  i^orant  of  the  manner, 
yea.  and  nature  too,  of  a  thousand  thmgs  besides,  when  that 
sucn  things  there  are,  we  have  no  doubt  And  when  there 
are  few  things,  about  which  we  can ,  with  less  disadvantage, 
suffer  our  being  ignorant;  or  with  less  disreputation,  pro- 
fess to  be  so.  It  cannot  therefore  be  so  affirightful  a  thmg, 
to  suppose  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  most  oontinsent 
future  actions,  well  to  consist  with  our  ignorance  now 
he  foreknows  them,  as  that  we  should  think  it  necessaiy 
to  overturn  and  mingle  heaven  and  earth,  rather  than 
admit  it 

Sect.  VIII.  Wherefore  waving  that  unfeasible,  unne- 
cessary, and  unenjoined  task,  of  defending  God's  predeter- 
minative concourse  unto  sinful  actions;  our  encounter 
must  only  be  of  the  more  superable  difficulty,  to  reconcile 
his  prescience  of  them  with  his  provisions  against  them,  i.  s. 
how  fitly  the  wise  and  holy  God  can  have  interposed  his 
precautions  and  dissuasions,  in  their  own  nature,  aptly 
tending  to  withhold  and  divert  men  from  those  evil  ac- 
tions, which  he  yet  foresees  they  will  do.  And  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  evident,  there  can  be  no  pretence  to  allege  that 
there  is  any  such  repugnancy  in  the  matter,  as  shall  amount 
to  a  contradiction,  so  much  as  virtual,  or  which  the  things 
signified,  on  the  one  part  and  the  other,  can  be  understood 
any  way  to  import,  that  indeed  there  should  be  a  direct 
and  explicit  contradiction  between  foreknowing  and  de- 
horting,  we  may,  at  first  sight,  perceive  the  terms  cannot 
admit ;  for  there  is  nothing  enunciated  (affirmed  or  denied) 
in  either.  But  let  the  sense  of  both  be  resolved  into  pro- 
positions, capable  of  being  confronted  to  one  another,  and 
all  that  can  be  made  of  the  former,  will  only  come  to  this, 
"  You  will  do  such  a  thing,''  and  of  the  latter,  no  more 
but  this,  *' You  on^t  not  to  do  it :"  these  are  at  as  gieat 
distance,  as  can  be  imagined,  from  grating  upon,  or  jarring 
with,  one  another.  And  wherein  is  the  indecorum  of  it, 
that  both  these  efata  should  proceed  from  the  same  month, 
viz,  of  a  governor,,  or  one  that  hath  authority  over  others. 
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We  will,  IbrdiMOiuse  sake,  sappose  a  prince  endowed 
Jrith  the  gaA  or  spirit  of  prophecv.  This  most  will  ac- 
■nowledge  a  g^reat  perfection,  added  to  whatsoever  other 
his  accoDiplishments.  And  sappose  we  this  his  prophetic 
abilirf  so  large,  as  to  extend  to  most  events  thai  shall  fall 
oat  within  his  dominions.  Is  it  hereby  become  unfit  for 
him  to  ffovem  his  subjects  bv  laws,  or  any  way  admonish 
them  of  their  duty  ?  Hath  this  perfection  so  much  dimin- 
ished him  as  to  aepose  him  from  his  government  1  It  is 
not  indeed  to  be  dissembled,  that  it  were  a  difficulty  to 
determine,  whether  such  foresight  were, /or  himself  ^  better 
or  worse.  Boundless  knowledge  seems  only  in  a  fit  con- 
junction with  as  unbounded  power.  But  it  is  altogether 
unimaginable  that  it  should  destroy  his  relation  to  his  sub- 
iects.  As  what  of  it  were  left,  if  it  should  despoil  blm  of 
nis  legislative  power,  and  capacity  of  governing  according 
to  laws  made  by  it?  And  to  bring  back  the  matter  to  the 
supreme  Rulers  Let  it  for  the  present  be  supposed  only, 
that  the  blessed  God  hath,  belonging  to  his  nature,  the 
universal  prescience  whereof  we  are  discoursing ;  we  will, 
surely,  upon  that  supposition,  acknowledge  it  to  belong  to 
him  as  a  perfection.  And  were  it  reasonable  to  affirm  that 
by  a  perfection  he  is  disabled  for  government  j  or  were  it 
a  good  consequence,  "He  foreknows  all  things,  he  is 
therefore  unfit  to  govern  the  world.*' 

Sect.  IX.  And,  that  we  may  consider  the  matter  more 
narrowly,  would  the  supposition  of  such  foreknowledge  in 
God,  make  that  cease  to  oe  man's  duty,  which  had  otner- 
wise  been  sol  and  take  away  the  differences  of  good  and 
evil  1  Would  it  nullify  the  obligation  of  God*s  law,  and 
make  man's  own  inclination  his  only  rule  1  or,  if  it  be  said, 
because  it  is  foreknown,  man  will  do  such  a  thing,  there- 
fore he  may,  where  is  the  connexion  ?  For  what  influence 
can  foreknowledge  have,  to  alter  or  effect  any  way,  either 
the  nature  of  the  thing  foreknown,  ox  the  temper  of  the 
person  that  shall  do  it;  any  more  than  the  present  know- 
ledge of  the  same  thing,  now  in  doin?  1  which  knowledge 
none  wonld  deny  to  Grad ;  and  which,  when  it  occurs  to  a 
man,  is  no  more  understood  to  make  an  evil  action  inno- 
cent, than  the  action  makes  the  eye  guilty,  of  him  that 
beholds  it  only,  and  detests  it  at  once.  Surely  what  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  whether  good  or  evil,  can  never  not  be  so, 
be  it  foreknown  or  not  foreknown. 

But  if  what  was  otherwise  man's  duty,  be  still  his  duty, 
what  can  make  it  unfit  that  it  be  declared,  and  made 
known  to  him  to  be  so  1  and  how  is  that  otherwise  to  be 
done,  than  by  these  disputed  means  ?  yea  (for  this  is  the 
case)  what  can  make  it  less  fit,  than  it  would  be  that  God 
should  cease  to  rule  over  the  world ;  and  quit  the  right  of 
his  government  to  his  revolted  creatures,  upon  no  other 
reason,  than  only  that  he  foresees  they  have  a  mind  to  in- 
vade it  1  It  may  now  perhaps  be  said,  all  this  reasoning 
tends  indeed  to  establish  the  contrary  assertion,  that  not- 
withstanding God  do  foreknow  man's  sin,  it  is  however 
necessary  he  forewarn  him  of  it — ^but  it  answers  not  the 
objected  difficulty,  viz.  how  reasonably  any  such  means  are 
used  for  an  unattainable  end.  As  it  is  manifest,  the  end, 
man's  obedience,  cannot  be  attained  when  it  is  foreknown 
he  will  not  obey. 

Sect.  X.  It  may  here,  before  we  proceed  further,  not  be 
unseasonable  to  consider,  (a  matter,  as  is  known,  wont  to 
be  much  vexed  in  the  schools,)  how  God  may  be  said  to 
act  for  any  end  at  all.  And  it  appears  very  certain,  that 
he  who  is  so  every  way  absolutely  perfect  and  happy,  can- 
not be  thought  to  intend  and  pursue  an  end,  after  tne  same 
manner  as  we  are  wont  to  do.  We  being  conscious  to 
ourselves  of  indigency,  or,  at  the  best,  of  obligation  to  the 
Author  oi  our  beings,  are  wont  to  design  this  or  that  end 
for  the  relieving  of  ourselves,  or  the  approving  oorselves 
to  him.  And,  our  satisfaction  depending  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  it,  we  solicitously  deliberate  about  the  fittest  means 
to  attain  it ;  and  are  tossed  with  various  passions,  of  desire, 
and  hope,  and  fear,  and  joy,  and  grief,  according  as  the 
end  is  apprehended  more  or  less  excellent,  or  likely  to  be 
attained;  varying  often  our  course  upon  new  emergencies, 
as  this  or  that  may  probably  promote  or  hinder  the  suc- 
cess of  our  pursuit.  In  short,  we  pursue  ends,  as  being 
both  impatient  of  disappointment,  and  uncertain  of  their 
attainment. 

q  Aeti  zv.  U. 


The  blessed  God,  being  indigent  of  nothing,  nor  under 
obligation  to  any  one,  cannot  be  supposed  to  propound  an 
end  to  himself  as  that  whereupon  hi^  satisfaction  depends, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  his  already  complete  felicity, 
and  would  argue  him  but  potentially  happy.  But  acting 
always  from  an  immense  self-sufficient  fulness  of  life,  and 
of  all  perfections,  doth  ever  satisfy  himself  in  himself,  and 
take  highest  complacency  in  the  perfect  goodness,  con- 
gruity,  and  rectitude  of  his  own  most  holy  will  and  way. 
And  again,  as  he  doth  not  seek  a  yet  unattained  satisfac- 
tion, in  any  end  he  can  be  supposed  to  propound  to  him- 
self; so  nor  can  he  be  thought  to  deliberate,  as  we  are 
wont  to  do,  concerning  the  means  of  effecting  any.  For 
deliberation  would  imply  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty, 
which  his  absolute  perfection  cannot  admit ;  nor  doth  need, 
the  whole  frame  and  compass  of  things  intended  by  him, 
in  their  distinct  references  and  tendencies,  being,  at  once, 
present  to  his  all-comprehending  view ;  so  that  there  can 
be  no  place  for  any  intermediate  knowledge  with  him,  or 
for  any  new  resolves  thereupon.  Known  to  the  Lord  are 
all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world .<i 

Sect.  XI.  This  being  premised ;  it  is  now  further  to  be 
considered,  that  howsoever  one  end  oftentimes  is  not  at- 
tained, unto  which  the  publicly  extant  declarations  of  .the 
Divine  will  have  a  visible  aptitude,  viz.  the  obedient  com- 

Eliance  of  men  with  them ;  another  more  noble  end  was, 
owever,  attainable,  not  unbecoming  the  designment  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  ana  which  it  was  every  way  most  worthy 
of  God  to  be  more  principally  intent  upon.  It  is  fit  the 
mention  of  this  be  prefaced  with  an  obvious  remark ; — that 
the  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  things  between  God 
and  man  doth,  in  great  part,  owe  itself  to  our  aptness  to 
compare  unduly  the  Divine  government  with  that  of 
secular  rulers ;  and  our  expectation  to  find  them  in  all 
things  agreeing  with  each  other.  Whereas  there  cannot 
bat  be  a  vast  difference,  between  the  constitution  and  end 
of  God's  government  over  his  creatures,  and  more  espe- 
cially mankind,  and  that  of  man  over  his  fellow-creatures 
of  the  same  kind.  The  government  of  secular,  human 
rulers,  can  never  be,  in  the  constitution  of  it,  alto^ther 
absolute,  nor  ought,  in  the  design  of  it,  primarily  to  intend 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  ruler  himself,  who  as  much 
depends  upon  bis  subjects,  and  hath  (at  least)  as  great 
need  of  them,  as  they  can  be  understood  to  have  of  him. 
But  as  to  the  blessed  God  the  matter  is  apparent,  and  hath 
its  own  triumphant  evidence,  that  since  he  is  the  original 
and  root  of  all  being,  that  all  things  are  mere  dependencies 
upon  his*  absolute  pleasure,  and  entirely  of  him,  and  by 
him,  all  ought  to  be  to  him,  that  he  alone  might  have  the 
glojT^.' 

Wherefore,  it  must  be  disserted,  and  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
taining to  be  acknowledged,  by  every  impartial  and  sober 
considerer  of  things,  that  there  is  a  mucn  more  noble  and 
important  end,  that  all  Grod's  public  edicts  and  declara- 
tions to  men,  (the  instruments  of  his  government  over 
them,)  do  more  principally  aim  at,  than  their  advantage, 
viz.  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  his  government  itself;  and 
that  he  may  be  found  in  every  thing  to  have  done  as  be- 
came him,  and  was  most  worthy  of  himself.  And  what 
could  be  more  so,  than  that  he  should  testify  the  aversion 
of  his  own  pure  and  holy  nature,  to  whatsoever  was  un- 
holy and  impure,  his  love  of  righteousness  and  compla- 
cency to  be  imitated  herein,  together  with  his  steady,  gra- 
cious propension  to  receive  all  them  into  the  communion 
of  his  own  felicity  or  blessedness  (for  the  Redeemer's  sake) 
who  should  herein  comply  with  him  1  Nor  are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  he  herein  so  designs  the  reputation  of  his 
government,  as  men  are  often  wont  to  do  things  out  of 
design  for  their  interest  in  that  kind,  that  are,  otherwise, 
against  their  overruled  inclination.  But  we  are  to  account 
these  his  declarations  (although  they  are  acts  of  an  intel 
ligent  Agent,  and  the  products  of  wisdom  and  counsel, 
yet  also)  the  spontaneoas  emanations  of  his  own  holy  and 
gracious  nature,  such  as  wherein  he  most  ftiUy  agrees, 
and  consents  with  himself.    And  is  it  now  to  be  ex 

Sected,  that  because  he  foresees  men  will  be  wicked,  and 
o  what  shall  be  unworthy  of  them,  he  must  therefore  lay 
aside  his  nature,  and  omit  to  do  what  shall  be  worthy  oi 
himself? 
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Sect.  XII.  And  hereupon  it  may  be  expected,  the  more 
ingenuous  and  candid  will  ^ow  themselves  to  think  the 
matter  tolerably  clear,  in  reference  to  the  former  part  of 
the  proposed  difficulty ;  i.  e.  will  apprehend  this  way  of 
dealing  with  men  not  imprudent,  or  mconsistent  with  the 
Pivine  wisdom,  since^  though  one  end,  in  a  great  part,  fail, 
yet  another,  more  valuable,  is  attained.  But  yet,  as  to 
the  latter  part,  the  difficulty  may  still  urge,  viz.  how  it  can 
stand  with  sincerity ;  whereas  that  end  also  which  fails, 
seems  to  have  been  most  directly  iatended,  that  the  blessea 
God  should  seem  so  earnestly  mtent  upon  it :  since  it  is 
hardly  conceivable,  that  the  same  thing  should  be,  at  once, 
seriously  intended  as  an  end,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  eye,  which  seems  to  design  it,  no  other  prospect 
than  of  a  thing  never  to  be  brought  to  pass. 

Wherefore  we  are  next  to  consider,  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed gradually,  and  not  omit  to  say  what  is  in  itself  con- 
siderable ^  though  it  is  not  all  (which  cannot  be  said  at 
(»ee>  that  is  to  be  said ; — ^that  the  public  declarations  of 
the  Divine  will,  touching  man's  dut^,  do  attain  that  very 
end,  his  obedient  compliance  therewith,  in  great  part,  and 
as  to  many  (although  it  be  foreknown  they  will  prove  in- 
eflectual  with  the  most)  are  the  no  less  successful,  than  the 
apt,  means  of  attaining  it.  Nor^  certainly,  if  it  were  fore- 
known the  world  would  be  so  divided,  as  that  some  would 
obey,  and  others  not  obey,  was  it  therefore  the  fittest 
course,  that  these  two  sorts  should,  by  some  extraordinary 
act  of  providence,  be  carefully  severed  from  each  other ; 
and  those  be  dealt  withal  apart  from  the  rest.  But  rather, 
that  the  Divine  edicts  should  be  of  a  universal  tenor,  ana 
be  directed  to  all  as  they  are ;  the  matter  of  them  being  of 
universal  ccmcernment,  and  equally  suitable  to  the  com- 
mon case  of  all  men. 

Sect.  XIII.  Neither  vet  was  it  necessary,  that  effectual 
care  should  be  taken,  they  should  actually  reach  all,  and 
be  applied  to  every  individual  person.  Since  it  is  appar 
Tently  to  be  resolved  into  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
that  they  do  not  so ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  universal  dif- 
fusion of  the  gospel  into  every  part.  For  it  being  evident 
to  any  one's  reflection,  that  men  are  in  a  state  ofapostacy 
and  defection  from  their  Maker  and  common  Lord,  and 
therefore  subject  to  his  displeasure ;  whereas  the  merciful 
QiA  hath  done  his  own  part,  and  so  much  beyond  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  him ;  issued  out  his  proclama^ 
tions  of  peace  and  pardon,  upon  so  easy  and  indulgent 
terms,  as  are  expressed  in  his  gospel ;  if,  hereupon,  men 
afeo  did  their  part,  behaved  themselves  suitably  to  the  ex- 
igency of  their  case,  and  as  did  become  reasonable  crea- 
tures, fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  their  Maker,  (whereof 
their  common  condition  aifords  so  innumerable,  so  preg- 
nant proofs,)  the  gospel,  wheresoever  it  should  arrive, 
would  have  been  entertained  with  so  great  a  transport  of 
joy,  and  so  ready  and  universal  acceptance,  as  very  soon 
to  have  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world ;  and  being  found 
to  be  of  a  universal  tenor  and  concernment,  and  that 
what  it  says  to  one  nation,  it  equally  says  the  same  to  every 
one;  it  could  not  but  be,  that  messen^rs  would  inter- 
changeably have  run  from  nation  to  nation;. some  to  com- 
municate, others  to  inquire  aAer,  those  strange  tidings  of 
great  joy  imto  all  people,  lately  sent  from  heaven ;  con- 
cerning the  Emmanuel, God  with  as;  Gk)d, again  ttp<«his 
reCtrm  to  man,  and  now  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself.  And  thus  how  easily,  and  even  naturally,  would 
the  gospel  soon  have  spread  itself  through  the  world !  es- 
pecially the  merciful  God  having  so  provided,  that  there 
should  be  an  office  constituted,  and  set  up ;  a  sort  of  men, 
whose  whole  business  it  should  be,  to  propagate  and  pub- 
lish those  happy  tidings.  But  that  men  should  so  indul|[e 
their  sensual,  terrene  inclination,  as  not  at  all  to  use  their 
understandings  and  considering  power,  aboQt  other  mat- 
ters than  only  what  are  within  the  sight  of  their  ejre,  when 
by  so  ea.^  and  quick  a  turn  of  thoughts  they  mi^ht  feel 
and  find  out  who  made  them,  and  was  the  Origmal  of 
their  bfe  and  being,  and  that  things  are  not  right,  and  as 
they  should  be,  between  him  and  them ;  and  so  by  what 
is  within  the  compass  of  natural  revelation,  be  prepared 
for  what  is  supmatural.  And  not  that  only,  but  to  that 
stupidity,  by  which  they  are  unapt  to  inquire  alter  and 
receive,  to  add  that  obstinate  malignity  oy  which  they 
are  apt  to  rqett  and  oppose  the  meicifm  disccnreries  tod 


overtures  of  their  ofiended,  reconcileable  Creafor  and 
Lord.  How  manifestly  doth  this  devolve  the  whole  boal- 
ness  of  the  little,  slow  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  world, 
upon  themselves  only !  As  sappose  we  a  prince  Gi  the 
greatest  clemency,  beniCTity,  and  goodness,  from  whom  a 
whole  country  of  his  subjects  have  made  a  most  caoseless 
defection ;  hereupon  to  send  to  the  whole  body  of  the  re- 
bels a  gracious  proclamation  of  free  pardon  upon  their 
return  to  their  allegiance  and  dnt^r;  and  it  only  from 
hence  comes  to  pass,  that  every  individual  person  of  them 
distinctly  understands  not  what  the  messaro  from  their 
prince  cud  import ;  because,  they  that  heard  it  would  not, 
many  of  them,  allow  themselves  to  consider  and  regard  it ; 
and  others  of  them,  with  despiteful  violence,  fell  Upon  the 
heralds,  barbarously  butchermg  some  of  them,  and  igno- 
miniously  repulsing  the  rest :  who  would  not  say,  that 
prince  had  fully  done  his  part,  and  acquitted  himself  aa- 
swerably  to  the  best  character,  though  he  should  send  to 
the  rebels  no  further  overtures  7  Much  more,  if  through 
a  long  tract  of  time,  he  continue  the  same  amicable  en- 
deavours for  their  reducement ;  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant experience  of  the  same  ill  success:  who  would  not 
cast  the  whole  business  of  the  continued  ill  understanding, 
between  him  and  the  revolters,  upon  themselves  1  and 
reckon  it  impossible,  any  should  be  ignorant,  of  his  kind 
and  benign  melinations  and  intentions,  if  an  implacable 
enmity,  and  disafieetion  to  him  and  his  govertuaent,  were 
not  their  common  temper  1 

Though  so  infinitely  do  the  mercies  of  God  exceed 
those  of  the  most  merciful  prince  on  earth,  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  and  power ;  that  wheresoever  there  are  any 
exempt  cases,  we  must  conceive  him  equally  able  and  in- 
clinea  to  consider  them  distinctly.  And  so  vastly  diffisr- 
ent  may  we  well  suppose  the  degrees  of  happiness  and 
miserY  to  be,  in  the  other  world ;  as  that  there  may  be 
latitude  enough,  of  punishing  and  rewarding  men,  propor- 
tionably  to  the  de^ees  of  light  they  have  nad,  and  the 
more  or  less  mabgnitv,  or  propension  to  reconciliatian, 
was  found  with  them  thereupon. 

SfecT.  XIV.  Nor  again  was  it  at  all  Incongmous,  ofi 
unbecoming,  that  the  blessed  God,  this  being  the  common 
temper  and  disposition  of  all  men,  to  reject  his  gracious 
tenders,  should  provide,  by  some  extraordinair  means, 
that  they  might  not  be  finally  rejected  bv  all.  For  what 
can  be  more  appropriate  to  sovereign^  (even  where  it  is 
infinitely  less  absolute)  than  arbitrarily  to  desi^  the  ob- 
jects of  special  favour  %  Who  blames  a  prince,  for  placing 
special  marks  of  his  royal  bounty,  or  clemency,  here  and 
there  as  he  thinks  fit?  or  that  he  hath  some  peculiar  far 
vourites,  with  whom  he  familiarly  converses,  whom  he 
hath  won,  by  some  or  other  not  common  inducements,  and 
assured  their  loyal  afiection ;  though  there  be  thousands 
of  persons  in  his  dominions  besides,  of  as  good  parts,  dii- 
positions,  and  deserts  as  theyl  It  belongs  to  sovereignty, 
only  so  to  be  favourable  to  some,  as,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  be  just  towards  all.  Yea,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
such  are  the  dispensations  of  the  holy  Gk)d  towards  the 
whole  community  of  mankind,  as  import  not  only  strict 
righteousness,  but  great  clemency  and  mercy  also.  Though 
they  might  easily  understand  themselves  to  be  ofiendersL 
ana  Uame  to  the  severities  of  his  justice,  they  are  spared 
by  his  patience,  sustained  by  his  bounty,  protected  by  his 
power;  their  lives  and  properties  are  fenced  bv  his  own 
laws.  And  whereas  they  are  become  very  dangerous 
enemies  to  one  another;  and  each  one  his  own  greatest 
enemy  ^  it  is  provided  bjr  those  laws,  even  for  the  worst  ot 
men,  that  none  shall  injure  them,  that  all  love  them,  and 
seek  their  ^ood.  He  interposes,  his  authority  on  their  be- 
half; and,  if  any  wrong  tnem,  he  takes  it  for  an  affront 
done  to  himself;  By  the  same  laws  they  are  directed  to 
industry,  frugality,  sobriety,  temperance,  to  exercise  a 
government  over  Uiemselves,  to  bridle  and  subdue  their 
own  exorbitant  lusts  and  passions,  their  more  immediate 
tormeators,  and  the  sources  of  all  the  calamities  and  mise- 
ries whi<A  befall  them  in  this  world.  By  all  which  evi- 
dences of  his  great  care,  and  concern  for  their  welfare, 
they  might  understand  him  to  have  favourable  propensions 
towards  theni,  and  that  though  they  have  ofiended  him,  he 
is  not  their  implacable  enemy }  and  might,  by  his  good- 
ness, be  led  to  repentance. 
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Tea  aadmoreoTer;  he  halh  sent  tiiem  a  Redeemer,  his 
own  Son,  aa  iocarnate  Deity,  who  came  down  into  this 
world,  full  of  ^race  and  truth,  upon  the  must  merciful 
ercand.  And  Ihey  have  some  of  them  been  iu  iransoorts, 
when  they  haire  but  fancied  such  a  descent,  for  the  aoing 
them  oolr  aome  lighter  eood  tum ;  as  upon  the  cure  of 
the  cripple.  The  gods  (say  they)  are  come  down  in  the 
likeness  of  men  1  •  He  being  fiiled-with  the  glorious  ful- 
ness of  the  Qodhead,  hath  been  a  roluntary  sacrifice  for 
the  skks  of  men ;  and  if  the^  would  believe  and  obey  him, 
they  would  find  that  sacrifice  is  accepted,  and  available 
for  them.  And  though  they  are  disabled  to  do  so  only 
by  thair  own  wicked  inclination,  even  against  that  also 
they  have  no  cause  to  despair  of  being  relieved,  if  they 
would  (which  they  might)  adoiit  the  thoughts  of  their  im- 
peteacy,  and  the  exigency  of  their  ease,  asd  did  seriously 
implore  Divine  help. 

Sbct.  XV.  Now  with  whom  these  methods  soeceed 
well,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Jjtt  us  see 
what  pretence  there  can  be  for  it,  with  the  rest  It  is  to  be 
consiaered,  that,  as  to  them  he  doth  not  apply  himself  to 
every,  or  to  any,  person  immediately,  and  severally,  after 
some  sueh  tenor  of  speech  as  this,  "  I  know  thee  to  be  a 
profligate,  hopeless  wretch,  and  that  thou  wilt  finally  dis- 
regard whatsoever  I  say  to  thee,  and  consequently  perish 
and  become  miserable.  But  however  (though  I  foresee 
most  eertainlv  thou  wilt  not,  yet)  I  entreat  thee  to  hear,  I 
and  obey,  ana  live.**  Indeed,  sending  a  prophet  to  a  pro- 
miseuoos  people,  he  foretells  him  of  such  ill  success,  t 
But  it  is  not  told  him  he  should  succeed  so  ill  universally, 
and  it  is  implied,  he  should  not. « 

But  the  course  the  great  God  takes,  is  only  to  apply 
himself  to  these  (as  haUi  been  said)  in  common  with  the 
rest.    For  if  it  be  said  be  also  applies  himself  to  them  by 
the  private  dictates  of  his  S^nrit ;  he  does  not,  by  it,  make 
formed  speeches  to  men.     But  as  to  those  its  common 
motions,  whereby  it  applies  itself  unto  them,  doth  only 
solicit,  in  a  stated  manner  of  operation,  in  and  by  their 
own  reason  and  consciences,  (as  ne  concurs  with  our  infe- 
rior faculties,  and  with  the  inferior  creatures,  suitable  to 
their  natures  and  capacities,)  speaking  no  other  than  their 
own  language,  as  they  are  instructed  out  of  his  word,  or 
by  other  means.    Which  he  usually  continues  to  do,  till 
Inr  their  resistances,  they  have  sealed  up  their  own  con- 
seiences,  and  consequently  (accordimj^  to  its  more  ordiuary 
fixed  course,  and  laws  of  access  and  recess)  shat  out  the 
Holy  Spirit  both  at  once.    Nor  is  it  more  to  be  expected 
he  should  universally  alter  that  course;  than  that  he 
should  alter  the  courses  cf  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
innovate  upon  universal  nature.    So  that  what  is  oidea- 
voured  for  the  reducement  of  such,  as  finally  refuse  to  re- 
turn, by  particular  applications  to  this  or  that  person,  and 
beyond  what  is  eontamed  in  the  public  declarations  of  his 
written  word,  is  by  sul»titated  ministers  and  inferior  agents, 
that  know  no  more  of  the  event,  than  thev  do  themselves. 
And  that  this  was  the  fittest  way  of  deahng  with  reason- 
able creatures,  who,  that  will  use  his  own  reason,  sees  not  1 
Sbct.  XYI.  That  our  disquisition  may  be  here  a  little 
more  strict  we  shall  inquire  both.— What  may  be  sup- 
posed possible  to  be  alleged  out  of  Ood*s  word,  in  refer- 
ence to  them  that  persist  in  wickedness  till  they  finally 
perish,  which  it  can  be  thought  not  consist^it  with  sin- 
cerity, to  have  inserted,  upon  the  supposed  fore^ght  of  so 
dismal  an  issue.    And  what  more  convenient  course  we 
can  think  of,  which  sinceri^  (as  we  apprehend)  would 
Imve  required. 

As  to  the  former.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  he 
professes  to  will  the  salvation  of  all  men.  *  Not  to  desire 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  y  Yea.  and  professes  himself 
grieved  that  any  perish.*  Now  these  things,  compared 
with  his  public  declarations  and  tenders,  directed,  in  a 
universal  tenor,  to  all  men,  carry  that  appearance  and 
show  with  ^em,  as  if  he  would  have  it  believed,  his  end 
were  to  save  all.  Wherewith  his  foresight  of  the  perdition 
of  so  many  seems  ill  to  a^ee.  For  how  can  that  end  be 
seriously  intended  which  it  is  foreseen  will  not  be  brought 
about  1  And  how  can  it  be  thought  to  consist  with  sin- 
cerity, that  there  should  be  an  appearance  of  his  having 
such  an  end,  unto  which,  a  serious  real  intention  of  it 
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doth  not  correspond  1  Wherefore  we  shall  here  examine, 
what  appearance  such  expressions  as  those  above  reciied, 
can,  bv  just  inicrpretatiun,  be  anderstood  to  amount  unto. 
And  then  show  thai  there  Is  really  with  the  blessed  GKxl, 
what  doih  truly  and  fiUly  correspond  to  that  appearance; 
and  very  o^eeably  too,  with  the  hypothesis  uf  his  foresee- 
ing how  thmgs  will  finally  issue,  wiih  very  many. 

And  first,  that  we  may  understand  the  true  import  of 
the  expressions  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  oiners  ot 
like  sound  and  meaning.  We  are  to  consider,  that  though 
being  taken  severally  and  apart,  they  are  not  cajtable  oi  a 
sense,  prejudical  to  the  cause,  the  defence  whereof  we 
have  undertaken,  which  we  shall  afterwards  more  distinctly 
evince,  yet,  it  were  very  injurious,  to  go  about  to  affix 
a  sense  unto  a  single  expression,  without  weighing  the 
general  design  of  the  writings,  whereof  it  is  a  part.  It  were 
quite  to  frustrate  the  use  of  words,  when  a  matter  is  to  be 
represented,  that  is  copious,  and  coasists  of  many  parts  and 
branches,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  in  one  or  a 
few  sentences:  if  we  will  pretend  to  estimate  and  make  a 
judgment  of  ttie  speaker's  full  meaning,  by  this  or  that 
single  passage  only,  because  we  have  not  patience  or  lei- 
sure to  hear  the  rest ;  or  perhaps  have  a  greater  disposition 
to  cavil  at  his  words,  than  onderstand  his  meaning.  If  a 
course  resembling  this  should  be  taken,  in  interpreting  the 
edicts  or  laws  of  princes  and  states,  (suppose  it  were  a 
proclamation  of  pardon  to  delinquent  subiects,)  and  only 
thhi  or  tlmt  favourable  clause  be  fastened  upon,  without 
regard  to  the  inserted  provisos  and  conditi<ms ;  the  (con* 
cemed)  interpreters  might  do  a  slight,  temporanr,  and 
easily  remediable  wrone  to  the  prince,  but  are  in  <ULi\ger, 
more  fatally,  to  wrong  themselves. 

The  edicts  of  the  great  God,  that  are  puUiclv  extant  ta 
mankind,  (the  universal  publication  whereof  they  partly 
withstand,  and  whi«h  thev  too  commonlv  deprave,  and 
perversely  misinteruret,  where  they  do  obtain,)  carry  no 
such  appearance  with  them,  as  if  he  had  ever  proposed  it 
to  himself;  for  his  end,  to  save  all  men,  or  any  man,  let 
them  do  what  they  please,  or  how  destructive  a  course 
soever  they  take,  and  shall  finally  persist  in.  If  that  were 
supposed  his  design,  his  so  seemingly  serious  counsels 
and  exhortations  were  as  ludicrous,  as  thev  could  be 
thought,  if  it  were  as  peremptorilv  determined  all  should 
periSi.  For  what  God  will,  by  almighty  power,  immedi* 
ately  work,  withom  the  subordinate  eoncurrenoe  of  any 
second  cause,  must  be  necessarily.  And  it  is  equally  vain, 
solicitously  to  endeavour  the  engaging  of  subordinate 
agents,  to  do  that  which  without  them  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  it  were  to  endearaar  that,  by  them,  which  is  abso- 
Xnteiy  impossible. 

Sect.  JtVII.  That  which  his  declarations  to  men  da 
amount  unto,  is.  in  sum,  thus  much^-^hat,  whereas  they 
have,  by  their  defection  and  revolt  from  him,  made  them- 
selves liable  to  his  justice,  and  very  great  consequent 
miseries;  he  is  willing  to  pardon,  save,  and  restore  them 
to  a  blessed  state,  upon  such  terms  as  sball  be  agreeable 
(the  recompense  due  to  his  injured  law  being  ouierwise 
provided  for,  at  no  expense  of  theirs)  to  the  nature  of  that 
Dlessedness  they  are  to  enj<^,  the  purity  of  his  own  nature, 
and  the  order  and  dignity  of  his  government.  That  is,  that 
they  seriously  repent  and  turn  to  him,  love  him  as  the 
Lord  their  God,  with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  and  might 
and  mind ;  and  one  another  as  themselves ;  (bem^  to  make 
together  one  ha^^y  community,  in  the  participation  of  the 
same  blessedness ;)  commit  uiemselves  by  entire  trn^ 
subjection,  and  devotedness  to  their  great  and  mercifin 
Redeemer,  according  to  the  measure  of  light  wlwrewith 
he  shall  have  been  revealed  and  made  known  to  them; 
submit  to  the  motions  and  dictates  of  his  Messed  Spirit, 
whereby  the  impression  of  his  own  holy  image  is  to  be 
renewed  in  them,  and  a  divine  nature  imparted  to  them:: 
and  careftdly  attend  to  his  word  as  the  means,  the  impres- 
sive instrument  or  seal,  by  which,  understood  and  con- 
sidered, that  impression  shall  be  made,  and  the  very  seeds 
out  of  which  that  holy  nature,  and  the  entire  frame  of  the 
new  creature,  shall  result  and  spring  up  in  them ;  so  as  to 
make  them  apt  unto  the  obedience  that  is  expected  from 
them,  and  capable  of  the  blessedness  they  ara  to  expect; 
that  if  they  neglect  to  attend  to  these  external  discoveries 
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asd  refuse  the  ordinary  aids  and  assistances  of  his  good 
Spirit,  and  offer  violence  to  their  own  consciences,  they 
are  not  to  expect  he  should  overpower  them,  by  a  strong 
hand,  and  save  them  against  the  continuing  disinclination 
of  their  own  wills.  Nor  (whatsoever  extraordinary  acts 
he  may  do  upon  some,  to  make  them  willing)  is  there  any 
universal  promise  in  his  word,  or  other  encouragement, 
upon  whicn  any  may  reasonably  promise  themselves  that, 
in  the  neglect  and  disuse  of  all  ordmary  means,  such  power 
shall  be  used  with  them,  as  shall  finally  overcome  their 
averse,  disaffected  hearts. 

Sect.  XVIII.  'Tis  true  that  he  frequently  uses  much 
importunity  with  men,  and  enforces  his  laws  with  that 
earnestness,  as  if  it  were  his  own  great  interest  to  have 
them  obeyed ;  wherein,  having  to  do  with  men.  he  doth 
like  a  man,  solicitously  intent  upon  an  end  whicn  he  can- 
not be  satisfied  till  he  attain.  Vet  withal,  he  hath  inter- 
spersed^ every  where  in  his  word,  so  frequent,  Godlike 
expressions  of  his  own  greatness,  all-sufiiciency,  and  inde- 
pendency upon  his  creatures,  as  that  if  we  attend  to  these 
nis  public  declarations,  and  manifests  of  himself  entirely, 
so  as  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  we  shall  find  the 
matter  not  at  all  dissembled ;  but  might  collect  this  to  be 
the  state  of  things  between  him  and  us,  that  he  makes  no 
overtures  to  us,  as  thinking  us  considerable,  or  as  if  any 
thing  were  to  accrue  to  him  from  us.  But  that,  as  he 
takes  pleasure  in  the  difiusion  of  his  own  goodness,  so  it  is 
our  interest  to  behave  ourselves  suitably  thereunto,  and, 
according  as  we  comply  with  it,  and  continue  in  it,  or  do 
not,  so  we  mav  ex{>ect  the  delectable  communications  of 
it,  or  taste,  otherwise,  his  just  severity.  That,  therefore, 
when  he  exhorts,  obtests,  entreats,  beseeches  that  we  would 
obey  and  live ;  speaks  as  if  he  were  grieved  at  our  dis- 
obedience, and  what  is  like  to  ensue  to  us  therefrom; 
these  are  merciful  condescensions,  and  the  efforts  of  that 
goodness,  which  cfaooseth  the  fittest  ways  of  moving  us, 
rather  than  that  he  is  moved  himself,  by  any  such  passions 
as  we  are  wont  to  feel  in  ourselves,  when  we  are  pursuing 
our  own  designs.  And  that  he  vouchsafeth  to  speak  in 
such  a  way  as  is  less  suitable  to  himself,  that  it  may  be 
more  suitable  to  us,  and  might  teach  us,  while  he  so  far 
complies  with  us,  how  becoming  it'  is  that  we  answerably 
bena  ourselves  to  a  compliance  with  hiuL  He  speaks, 
sometimes,  as  if  he  did  suffer  somewhat  human,  as  an  apt 
means  (and  which  to  many  proves  efl'ectual)  to  bring  us  to 
enjoy,  at  length,  what  is  trulv  divine.  We  may,  if  we 
consider,  and  lay  things  together,  understand  these  to  be 
gracious  insinuations ;  whereby,  as  he  hath  not  left  the 
matter  liable  to  be  so  misunderstood,  as  if  he  were  really 
affected  with  solicitude,  or  any  perturbation  concerning 
us,  (which  he  hath  sufiiciently  given  us  to  understand  his 
ble^ed  nature  cannot  admit  of,)  so  nor  can  they  be  thought 
to  be  disguises  of  himself,  or  misrepresentations,  that  have 
nothing  in  him  corresponding  to  them.  For  tney  really 
signify  the  obedience  and  blessedness  of  those  his  crea- 
tures that  are  capable  thereof,  to  be  more  pleasing  and 
agreeable  to  his  nature  and  will,  than  that  they  ^ould 
disobey  and  perish ;  (which  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  un- 
derstood meant  by  those  words,  GKxl  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;)  but 
withal,  that  he  so  apprehends  the  indignity  done  to  his 
government,  by  their  disobedience,  that  if  the^  dbey  not 
(as  the  indulgent  constitution  and  temper  of  his  law  and 
government  now  are,  in  and  by  the  Redeemer)  they  must 
perish.  And  that  he  hath  also  such  respect  to  the  con- 
gruity  and  order  of  things,  as  that  it  shall  not  be  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  his  government  over  reasonable  creatures, 
to  overpower  them  into  that  obedience,  by  which  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  they  perish  not.  All  which  may  he 
collected  from  those  his  own  plain  words,  in  that  other 
recited  text,  and  many  besides  of  like  import.  When, 
with  so  awful  solemnity,  he  professes,  that  as  he  lives  he 
takes  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  .that  th^ 
may  turn  and  live ;  and  adds,  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will 
you  die  1  •  That  is,  that  their  repentance,  ana  consequent 
welfare,  would  be  more  grateful  to  him  than  their  perdition, 
upon  their  persevering  in  destructive  ways ;  but  yet,  that 
if  they  were  not  moved  to  repent,  by  these  his  pleadings 
and  expostulations  used  with  them,  they  should  die,  and 
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were  therefore  concerned  to  attend  and  hearken  to  sndk 
his  reasonings  and  warnings,  as  the  a^  noeans  lo  work 
their  good ;  not  expecting  he  should  take  extraordinary 
courses  with  them,  in  order  to  it.  And  that  the  real  re- 
spect he  had  thereunto,  should  never  induce  him  to  nee 
any  indecorous  course  to  bring  it  about;  bat  that  he  had 
a  more  principal  respect  to  the  roles  of  justice,  and  the 
order  or  his  government,  than  to  their  coDcermnenis.  And 
that  he,  notwith^anding,  expresses  himself  aggrieved  that 
any  finsdly  perish.  If  we  consider  and  recollect,  what 
notices  he  hath  furnished  our  minds  with,  of  the  per- 
fections of  a  Deity,  and  what  he  hath  remonstrated  lo  as 
of  his  own  nature,  so  plainly  in  his  word;  we  cannoc 
understand  more  by  it,  than  the  calm  dispassionate  resent- 
ment and  dislike,  which  most  perfect  parit]^  and  goodness 
have,  of  the  sinfulness  and  miserable  rain  of  us  own 
creatures. 

In  all  which  we  have  a  most  onexcepticnable  idea  of 
God.  and  may  behold  the  comely  conjunctare  of  his  large 
goooness,  strict  righteousness,  and  most  accarate  wisdom 
altogether:  as  we  are  also  concerned,  in  making  oar 
estimate  of  his  ways,  to  consider  them :  and  not  lo  take 
our  measure  of  what  is  suitable  to  God,  bv  considering 
him  according  to  one  single  altribnte  only:  but  as  they  all 
are  united,  in  his  most  perfect  being.  Ana  in  that  blessed 
harmony,  as  not  to  infer  with  him  a  difficult  what  to  do, 
or  what  not  Which  sometimes  falls  out  with  men,  where 
there  is  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  those  divine  excel- 
lencies, not  so  exactly  contempered  toother.  As  it  was 
with  that  Spartan  prmce  and  ^^eral  in  Plutarch,  when 
finding  a  necessitv  to  march  his  army,  and  taking  notice 
of  one,  for  whom  he  had  a  peculiar  kmdness,  that  throagh 
extreme  weakness  was  not  poffiibly  to  be  removed,  he 
looked  back  upon  him^  expressing  his  sense  of  that  exi- 
gency, in  those  emphatical  words.  How  hard  a  matter  is 
It  at  once  iXcriv  rac  ^p«iviy,  to  exercise  pUy  and  be  wise  i 
Gk>d's  own  word  misrepresents  him  not,  but  gives  a  trae 
account  of  him,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  confer  it  with 
itself,  one  part  of  it  with  another.  Nor  doth  any  part  of 
it,  taken  alone,  import  him  so  to  have  willed  the  happiness 
of  men,  for  any  end  of  his,  that  he  resolved  he  WG«Jd,  by 
whatsoever  means,  certainly  effect  it:  as  we  are  wont, 
many  times,  with  such  eagerness  to  pursue  ends  apen 
which  we  are  intent,  as  not  to  consider  of  right  or  wrong, 
fit  or  unfit,  in  our  pursuit  of  them,  and  so  &t  the  cost  ot 
our  means,  not  seldom,  eat  up  our  end.  Nor  did  that  be- 
long to  him,  or  was  his  part  as  our  most  benign,  wise,  and 
righteous  dovemor,  to  provide  that  we  diould  certainly 
not  transgress,  or  not  suffer  prejudice  thereby;  bat  that 
we  should  not  do  so,  through  his  omission  m  any  thing, 
which  it  became  him  to  do  to  prevent  it. 

SacT.  XIX.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  use  further  to 
take  notice,  that  a  very  diverse  consideration  must  be  had, 
of  the  ends  which  shall  be  effected  by  Ga.*'s  own  action 
only,  and  of  those  which  are  to  be  brou^t  a.  out  (in  con- 
currence and  subordination  to  his  ownjoy  the  interveni- 
ent  action  of  his  creatures.  Especially  (which  is  more  to 
our  purpose)  such  of  them  as  are  intelligent,  and  capable 
of  being  governed  by  laws.  As  to  the  former  sort  of  these 
ends,  we  may  be  confident  they  were  all  most  absoluteh 
intended,  and  can  never  fail  or  being  accomplished.  Fo« 
the  latter,  it  cannot  be  universally  said  so.  For  these  be 
ing  not  entirely  his  ends ;  but  partly  his,  and  partly  pre 
scribed  by  him,  to  his  reasonable  creatures,  to  be  theirs. 
We  are  to  conceive  he  alwajrs,  most  atsolutely,  intends  tc 
do,  what  he  righteously  esteems  congruous  should  be  hU 
own  part ;  which  he  extends  and  limits  as  seems  good  untc 
him.  And  sometimes^  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  assumes 
to  himself  the  doing  of  so  much,  as  shall  ascertain  the  end , 
eflectuallv  procuring,  that  his  creature  shall  do  his  pan 
also.  Tnat  is,  not  only  enacts  his  laws,  and  adds  exhorta^ 
tions,  warning,  promises,  to  enforce  it,  but  also  emits 
that  e&ctual  mfluence,  whereby  the  inferior  wheels  shaU 
be  put  into  motion,  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  governed 
creature  excited  and  assisted,  and  (by  a  spirit  in  the  wheels) 
made  as  the  chariots  of  a  willing  people.  At  other  times« 
and  in  other  instances,  he  doth  less,  and  meeting  with  re 
sistance,  sooner  retires ;  follows  not  his  external  edicts  and 
declarations,  with  so  potent  and  dctemunative  an  influence  i 
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Ml  Ui«t  tlie  crefttnre,  throneh  his  omi  great  defkalt,  may 
omit  to  do  his  part,  and  so  that  end  be  not  effected. 

That  the  coarse  of  his  economy  towards  men  on  earth 
is,  defaet^  ordered  with  this  diversity,  seems  oat  of  ques- 
tioBi.  Manifest  experience  shows  it.  Some  do  sensibly 
perceive  thai  motive  influence,  which  others  do  not.  The 
same  persons,  at  some  times,  find  not  that,  which  at  other 
times  they  do.  His  own  word  plainly  asserts  it.  "  He 
works  in  us  to'  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure.'' 
Where  he  will,  he,  in  this  respect,  shows  mercy ;  where 
he  wiU,  he  hardeneth,  or  doth  not  prevent  bat  that  men  be 
hardened.  And  indeed,  we  should  be  constrained  to  rase 
oat  a  great  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  if  we  should  not 
admit  it  to  DC  so.  And  as  the  equity  and  fitness  of  his 
making  such  difiereace  (when  it  appears  he  doth  make  it) 
cannot  without  profaneness  be  douoted,  so  it  is  evident, 
firom  what  was  before  said,  they  are  fsur  removed  from  the 
reach  and  confines  of  any  reasonable  doubt :  since  he  for- 
sakes none,  bat  being  first  forsaken.  Nor  have  men  any 
|M«tence  to  complain  of  subdolous  dealinff,  or  Uiat  they 
are  surprisingly  disappointed,  and  lurched  of  such  help, 
as  they  might  liave  expected ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  so  plain- 
ly extant  in  God's  open  manifests  to  the  world,  that  he 
uses  a  certain  arUtrariness,  especially  in  the  more  exube- 
rant dispensation  of  his  grace ;  and  is  inserted  to  that 
purpose,  that  they  may  be  cautioned  not  to  neglect  lower 
assistances ;  and  wanted,  because  he  works  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  own  pleasure,  therefore  to  work  out  their  own 
salvaJtion  with  fear  and  trembling.b  Whereupon,  else- 
where, after  the  most  persuasive  alluring  invitations: 
Turn  ye  at  my  reproof^  i  will  pour  oot  my  Spirit  to  you, 
I  will  make  Imown  my  words  to  yon,  it  is  presently  sub- 
joined. Because  I  called  and  ye  refused,  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  and  no  man  regarded;  but  ve  have  set  at 
noaght  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  or  my  reproof;  I 
also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh.« 

From  all  which  it  is  plainly  to  be  understood,  that  the 

general  strain  and  dritt  of  God's  external  revelation  of 
is  mind  to  man,  in  his  word,  and  the  aspect  of  even  those 
passafes,  that  can,  with  most  colour,  be  thought  to  signify 
any  thing  fluther,  do  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  he  doth  so  far  really  will  the  salvation  of  all,  as  not 
to  omit  the  doing  that  which  may  efiect  it,  if  they  be  not 
n^lectful  of  themselves ;  but  not  so  as  to  efiect  it  by  that 
extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  which  he  thinks  fit  to 
employ  upon  some  others. 

iHor  is  it  reasonably  to  be  doubted^  fsuch  a  will  being 
all  that  can  be  pretended  to  be  the  visible  meaning  of  the 
passages  before  noted,)  whether  there  be  such  a  will  in 
God  or  no:  and  so  somewhat  really  corresponding  (the 
next  thing  promised  to  be  discoursed)  to  the  aspect  and 
appearance  hereof,  which  is  offered  to  oar  view.  For 
what  should  be  the  reason  of  the  doubt  1  He,  who  best 
understands  his  own  nature,  having  said  of  himself  what 
imports  no  less ;  why  should  we  make  a  difficulty  to  be- 
lieve him  1  Nor  indeed  can  any  notices  we  have  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  be  less  liable  to  doubt, 
than  what  we  have  of  his  unchangeable  veracity ;  whence, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  him  to  lie,  it  must  be  necessary,  that 
he  be  realty  willing  of  what  he  hath  represented  himself 
so  to  be.  I  must  here  profess  my  dislike  of  the  terms  of 
that  common  distinction,  the  voluntas  beneplacUi^^  et  signi. 
in  this  present  case.  Under  which,  such  as  coined,  and 
tbose  that  have  much  used  it,  have  only  rather,  I  doubt  not, 
concealed  a  good  meaning,  than  expressed  by  it  an  ill  one. 
It  seems,  I  confess,  by  its  more  obvious  aspect,  too  much  to 
countenance  the  i^ominious  slander,  whichj>rofane  and 
atheistical  dispositions  would  fasten  upon  God,  and  the 
course  of  his  procedure  towards  men ;  and  which  it  is  the 
design  of  these  papers  to  evince  of  as  much  absurdity  and 
folly,  as  it  is  guilty  of  impie^  and  wickedness :  as  though 
he  onlv  intended  to  seem  willing  of  what  he  really  was 
not ;  that  there  was  an  appearance  to  which  nothing  did 
subessA.  And  then  why  is  the  latter  called  vokMtas  ?  un- 
less the  meaning  be  he  did  only  will  the  sign,  which  is 
false  and  impious^  and  if  it  were  true,  did  he  not  will  it 
with  the  will  of  good  pleasure  1  And  then  the  members  of 
the  distinction  are  confounded.    Or,  as  if  the  evil  actions 
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of  men  were  more  truly  the  objects  of  his  good  pleasure,, 
than  their  forbearance  of  them.  And  of  these  faults  the  ap^ 
plication  of  the  distinction  of  God's  secret  will,  and  reveal- 
ed, unto  this  case,  though  it  be  useful  in  many,  is  as  guilty. 

Sect.  XXI.  The  truth  is,  (unto  which  we  must  esteem 
ourselves  obliged  to  adhere,  ooth  by  our  assent  and  de- 
fencep  that  God  doth  really  and  complacentia1)y  will  (and 
therefore  doth  with  most  unexceptionable  sincerity  declare 
himself  to  will)  that  to  be  done  and  enjoyed  by  many  men, 
which  he  doth  not,  universally,  will  to  make  them  do,  or 
irresistibly  procure  that  they  shaD  enjoy.  Which  is  no 
harder  assertion,  than  that  the  impure  will  of  degenerate, 
sinful  man  is  opposite  to  the  holy  will  of  God ;  and  the 
malignity  of  man's  wDl  to  the  benignity  of  his.  No  harder 
than  that  there  is  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  which  how 
can  we  conceive  otherwise,  than  as  a  repugnancy  to  the 
good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  1  Methinks  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  us  to  acknowledge,  that  Grod  doth  truly, 
and  with  complacency,  will  whatsoever  is  the  holy,  righte- 
ous matter  of^his  own  laws.  And  if  it  should  he  with 
any  a  difficulty,  I  would  only  make  this  supposition,  Wbat 
if  all  the  world  were  yet  m  innocency,  yielding  entire 
universal  obedience  to  all  the  now  extaot  laws  of  God, 
which  have  not  reference  to  man  as  now  fallen,  (as  those 
of  repentance,  faith  in  a  Mediator,  &c.^  would  it  now  be 
a  doubt  with  any,  whether  Gk>d  did  truly  and  really  will, 
and  were  pleased  with,  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
which  were  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  world  1  Surely 
we  would  not,  in  this  ca.<te,  imagine  the  creature's  will  more 
pure  and  holy  than  the  Divine ;  or  that  he  were  displeased 
with  men  for  their  being  righteous  and  hdly.  Now  acrain, 
suppose  the  world  revolted,  what  then  is  tbiat  holy  will  of 
Qoa  changed  1  will  we  not  say  it  remains  the  same  holy 
will  still  1  and  stands  the  same  rule  of  righteousness  and 
duty  that  it  was  7  Doth  the  change  of  his  rebel  creatures 
infer  any  with  himt  or  do  only  the  declarations  of  his 
former  will  remain  to  be  their  rule,  and  keep  them  stiU 
obliged,  his  wUl  itself  being  become  another  from  what  it 
was  t  Surely  he  might  as  easily  have  changed  his  laws. 

And  if  we  say  his  will  is  changed,  how  should  we  know 
it  to  be  so  1  If  we  know  it  not,  surely  such  a  thing  should 
not  be  said  or  thought.  If  we  know  it,  how  should  those 
yet  extant  laws  and  declarations  continue  to  oblige,  against 
the  Lawgiver's  known  will  1  And  then  the  easy  expedient 
to  nullify  the  obligation  of  a  law,  that  were  thought  too  re- 
strictive, were  to  disobey  it.  And  men  might,  by  sinning 
once,  license  themselves  to  do  the  same  thing  (though  then 
we  could  not  call  it  sinning)  always.  And  so  me  t;reature's 
should  be  the  supreme  and  ruling  will.  Nor  had  it  been  a 
false  suggestion,  but  a  real  truth  that  man,  by  becoming 
a  dnner,  might  make  himself  a  god.  Or,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  say,  that  the  Divine  will  would  noL  in  that 
supposed  case,  oe  said  to  be  changed ;  but  only,  tnat  now 
the  event  makes  it  appear  not  to  have  been  what  we 
thought  it  was ;  that  were  to  impute  both  impurity  and 
dissimulation  to  the  holy,  blessed  God,  as  his  fixed  attri- 
butes. And  what  we  thought  unfit,  and  should  abhor,  to 
ima^ne  might  have  place  with  him  one  moment,  to  afllx 
to  him  for  perpetuity. 

Sect.  XXII.  And  whereas  it  may  be  thought  to  follow 
hence,  that  hereby  we  ascribe  tor  Grod  a  liableness  to  frus- 
tration, and  disapp<untment.  That  is  without  -pretence. 
The  resolve  of  the  Divine  will,  in  this  matter,  being  nc* 
concerning  the  event  whsU  man  shall  do,  but  concerning 
his  daty  what  he  should,  and  concemins:  the  connexion 
between  his  duty  and  his  happiness.  Which  we  say  he 
doth  not  only  seem  to  will,  but  wills  it  really  and  truly. 
Nor  would  his  prescience  of  the  event,  which  we  all  this 
while  assert,  let  frustration  be  so  much  as  possible  to  him. 
Especially,  it  being  at  once  foreseen,  that  his  win,  being 
crossed  in  this,  would  be  fulfilled  in  so  important  a  thing, 
as  the  preserving  the  decorum  of  his  own  government. 
Which  nad  been  most  apparently  blemished,  beyond  what 
could  consist  with  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  if  either 
his  will  concerning  men's  duty,  or  the  declarations  of  that 
will,  had  not  been  substantially  the  same  that  they  are. 
We  are,  therefore,  in  assigning  the  object  of  this  or  that 
act  of  the  Divine  will,  to  do  it  entirely,  and  to  take  the 
whole  object  together,  without  dividing  it,  as  if  the  will  ol 
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God  did  whollf  terminate  npon  what  indeed  is  bat  a  part 
(and  especially  if  that  be  bat  a  less  considerable  part)  of 
the  thing  willed.  In  the  present  case,  we  are  not  to  con- 
ceive that  God,  only,  wills  either  man's  duty  or  felicity,  or 
that  herein  his  will  doth  solelj  and  ultimately  terminate. 
But,  in  the  whole,  the  determmation  of  God's  will  is,  that 
man  shall  be  dvQy  governed,  that  is,  congruously  both  to 
Limself,  and  him.  That  sucn  and  such  tmng^s,  most  con- 
gruous to  both,  shall  be  man's  duty,  by  hia  doing  whereof, 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  Gtod's  own  government  might 
be  preserved,  which  was  the  thing  prmcipally  to  be  de- 
signed, and  in  the  first  place.  And,  as  what  was  secondary 
thereto,  that  hereby  man's  felicity  should  be  provided  for. 
Therefore  it  being  foreseen  a  violation  would  be  done  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  Divine  government,  by  man's  dis- 
obedience, it  is  resolved,  they  shall  be  repaired  and  main- 
tained by  other  means.  So  that  the  Divine  will  hath  its  ef- 
fect ;  as  to  what  was  its  more  noble  and  principal  design, 
the  other  part  failing  only  by  his  default,  whose  is  the  loss. 

And  if  yet  it  should  be  insisted,  that  in  asserting  Grod 
to  will  what  by  his  laws  he  hath  made  become  man's  duty, 
even  where  it  is  not  done  we  shall  herein  ascribe  to  him, 
at  least,  an  ineffectual  and  an  imperfect  will,  as  which 
doth  not  bring  to  pass  the  thing  wuled.  It  is  answered,- 
that  imperfection  were  with  no  pretence  imputable  to  the 
Divine  will,  merely  for  its  not  effecting  every  thing, 
whereto  it  may  have  a  real  propension.  But  it  would  be 
more  liable  to  that  imputation,  if  it  should  effect  any  thin^, 
which  it  were  less  fit  for  him  to  efi*ect,  than  not  to  efifect  it. 
The  absolute  perfection  of  his  will  stands  in  the  propor- 
tion, which  every  act  of  it  bears,  to  the  importance  ot  the 
things  about  which  it  is  conversant.  Even  as,  with  men, 
the  perfection  of  any  act  of  will  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by 
the  mere  peremptory  sturdiness  of  it,  but  by  its  proportion 
to  the  goodness  of  the  thing  willed.  Upon  which  account, 
a  mere  velleity  (as  many  love  to  speak)  when  the  degree 
of  goodness  in  the  object  claims  no  more,  hath  uncon- 
eeivably  greater  perfection  in  it,  than  the  most  obstinate 
volition.  And  since  the  event  forbids  us  to  admit  that 
God  did  ever  will  the  obedience  and  felicity  of  all^  with 
such  a  will  as  should  be  efifective  thereof;  ii  yet  his  plain 
word  shall  be  acknowled^d  the  measure  of  our  belief,  in 
this  matter,  which  so  plainly  asserts  him  someway  to  will 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  'tis  strange  if,  hereupon,  we  shall 
not  admit  rather  of  a  will  not-efiective  of  the  thing  will- 
ed, than  none  at  all. 

The  will  of  God  is  sufiiciently  to  be  vindicated  from  all 
imperfection,  if  we  have  sufilcient  reason  for  all  the  pro- 
pensions  and  determinations  of  it,  whether  from  the  value 
of  the  things  willed,  or  from  his  own  sovereignty  who 
wills  them.  In  the  present  case,  we  need  not  doubt  to  af- 
firm, that  the  obedience  and  felicity  of  all  men,  is  of  that 
value,  as  whereunto  a  propension  of  will,  by  only  simple 
complacency,  is  proportionable.  Yet  that  his  not  procur- 
ing, as  to  all,  (by  such  courses  as  he  more  eztraoroinarily 
takes  with  some,)  that  they  shall,  in  event,  obey  and  be 
happy,  is  upon  so  much  more  valuable  reasons  (as  there 
will  be  further  occasion  to  show  ere  long)  as  that,  not  to  do 
it  was  more  eligible,  with  the  higher  complacency  of  a 
determinative  will.  And^since  the  public  declarations  of 
his  good  will,  towards  all  men,  import  no  more  than  the 
former,  and  do  plainly  import  so  much ;  their  correspond- 
ency to  the  matter  declared  is  sufficiently  apparent.  And 
so  is  the  congruity  of  both  with  his  prescience  of  the  event. 
For  though,  when  Gkxl  urges  and  incites  men,  by  exhorta- 
tions, promises,  and  threats,  to  the  doing  of  their  own  part, 
fwhicn  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  holy,  gracious  nature  to 
ao,)  he  foresee  many  will  not  be  moved  thereby ;  but  per- 
sist in  wilful  neglect  and  rebellions  till  they  pnerish :  he,  at 
the  same  time,  sees  that  they  mi^ht  do  otherwise,  and  that, 
if  they  would  comply  wim  his  methods,  things  would 
otherwise  issue  with  tnem.  His  prescience,  no  way,  im- 
posing upon  them  a  necessity  to  transgress.  For  they  do 
it  not  because  he  foreknew  it,  but  he  only  forelmew  it  be- 
cause they  would  do  so.  And  hence  he  had,  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  have,  not  only  this  for  the  ol^ect  of  his 
foreknowledge  that  they  would  do  amiss  and  perish :  but 
the  whole  case  in  its  circumstances,  that  they  would  do  so. 
not  through  his  omission,  but  their  own.  And  there  haa 
been  no  plac^  left  for  this  state  of  the  case,  if  the  public 


edicts  and  manifests  bad  not  gone  fortli,  in  tldf  tenor,  n* 
they  have.  So  that  the  consideration  of  his  prewacnce 
being  taken  in,  gives  us  only,  in  the  whole,  tMs  sinte  of 
the  case,  that  he  foresaw  men  would  not  take  that  ooone 
which  he  truly  declared  himself  willing;  they  shoold  f  and 
was  graciously  ready  to  assist  them  in  it)  in  order  to  tneir 
own  well-being.  Wnence  all  complaint  of  insincere  deal- 
ing is  left  without  pretence. 

^Bbct.  XXni.  Nor  (as  we  also  undertook  to  show) 
could  any  course  (within  our  prospect)  have  been  taken, 
that  was  fit,  in  itself,  and  more  agreeable  to  sincerity. 
There  are  only  these,  two  ways  to  be  thought  on  besides; 
either,  that  God  should  wholly  have  forborne  to  make 
overtures  to  men  in  common ;  or,  that  he  should  efficar 
ciously  have  overpowered  all  into  a  compliaDce  with  rhem. 
And  there  is  little  doubt,  but  upon  sober  consideratioD, 
both  of  these  will  be  judged  alto^ther  unfit.  Thef&rmer  g 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  most  disagreeable — to  tne  exact 
measures  of  his  government,  to  let  a  race  of  sinihl  crea 
tures  persist,  through  many  successire  ages,  in  apostacy 
and  rebellion,  when  the  characters  of  that  law,  fint  writ- 
ten in  man's  neart,  were  in  so  great  a  measure  outworn, 
and  become  illegible ;  without  renewing  the  impressioo, 
in  another  way,  and  re-asserting  his  right  and  authority, 
as  their  Ruler  and  Lord ; — to  the  holiness  of  his  nature, 
not  to  send  into  the  world  such  a  declaration  of  his  will, 
as  mi^ht  be  a  standing  testimony  against  the  impurity 
wheremto  it  was  lapsed ; — to  the  goodness  of  it,  not  to 
make  known  upon  wnat  terms,  and  K>r  whose  sake,  be  was 
reconcileable :  and — to  the  truth  of  the  thin^,  sinee  he 
really  had  sacn  kind  propensions  towards  men  m  common, 
not  to  make  them  known : — that  it  had,  itself,  been  more 
liable  to  the  charge  of  insinceri^^,  to  have  concealed  from 
men  what  was  resl  truth,  and  or  so  much  concernment  to 
them.  And  he  did,  in  revealing  them,  but  act  his  own 
nature ;  the  goodness  whereof  is  no  more  lessened,  by 
man's  refusal  of  its  ofiers,  than  his  truth  can  be  made  of 
none  effect  by  their  disbelief  of  its  assertions :  besides  the 
great  use  such  an  extant  revelation  of  the  way  of  recovery 
was  to  be  of,  to  those  that  should  obediently  comply  with 
it,  even*  after  they  should  be  won  so  to  do. 

Sect.  XXIV.  And  the  latter  we  may  also  apprehend 
very  unfit  too ;  though,  because  that  is  less  obvious,  it  re- 
quires to  be  more  largely  insisted  on.  For  it  would  seem 
that  if  we  do  not  effect  any  thing  which  we  have  a  real 
will  unto,  it  must  proceed  from  impotency,  and  that  we 
cannot  do  it,  whicn,  who  would  si^  of  the  great  Godt 
Herein,  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  by  steps.  And  gradu- 
ally ofier  the  things  that  follow  to  consideration. 

AS;  that  it  were  indeed  most  repu^ant  to  the  notion  of 
a  Deity^  to  suppose  any  thing,  which  includes  in  it  no 
contradiction  impossible  to  God,  considered  according  to 
that  single  attribute  of  power  only.  But  yet  we  must  add, 
that  this  were  a  very  unequal  way  of  estimating  what 
God  can  do,  that  is,  to  consider  him  as  a  mere  E^ing  of 
power.  For  the  notion  of  Gtod  so  conceived,  were  very 
madequate  to  him,  which  taken  entirely,  imports  ^e  com- 

Srehension  of  all  perfections.  So  that  they  are  two  very 
istant  questions, — What  the  power  of  God  alone  could 
do  1  and— What  Qod  can  do  1  And  whereas  to  the  for- 
mer the  answer  would  be, — whatsoever  is  not  in  itself 
repugnant  to  be  done.  To  the  latter,  it  must  only  be, — 
whatsoever  it  becomes  or  is  agreeable  to  a  Being  everyway 
perfect  to  do.  And  so  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  if  amongst  all  things  not  simply  im- 
possible, there  be  any,  which  it  may  be  truly  said  he  can- 
not do.  Or,  it  proceeds  not  from  the  imperfection  of  his 
power,  but  from  the  concurrence  of  all  other  perfections 
m  him.  Hence  his  own  word  plainly  affirms  of  him  that 
he  cannot  lie.  And  by  common  consent  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  cannot  do  any  unjust  act  whatsoever. 
To  this  I  doubt  not  we  may  with  as  common  suffrage 
Twhen  the  matter  is  considered)  subjoin,  thaU  his  wisdmn 
aoth  as  much  limit  the  exercise  of  his  power,  as  his  righte- 
ousness or  his  truth  doth.  And  that  it  may  with  as  much 
confidence,  and  clearness,  be  said  and  understood,  that  he 
cannot  do  an  unwise  or  imprudent  act  as  an  unjust. 
Further,  that  as  his  righteousness  corresponds  to  the  jus- 
tice of  things^  to  be  done  or  not  done,  so  doth  his  wisdom 
to  the  congruity  or  fitness.    So  that  he  cannot  do  whal  it 
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is  unfit  for  him  to  do,  because  he  is  wise ;  and  because  he 
is  most  perfectly  and  infinitely  wise,  therefore  nothing  that 
is  less  nt.  But  whatsoever  is  fittest,  when-  a  compariion 
is  made  between  doing  this  or  that,  or  between  doing  and 
not  doin^,  that  the  peifection  of  his  natnre  renders  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  the  opposite  part  impossible.  Again,  that 
this  measure  mast  be  understood  to  have  a  very  large  and 
most  general  extent  unto  all  the  affairs  of  his  government, 
the  object  it  concerns  bein^  so  very  large.  vVe,  in  our 
observation,  may  take  notice,  that  fewer  questions  can 
occur  concerning  what  is  right  or  wrong,  than  what  is  fit 
or  unfit  And  whereas  any  man  may  in  a  moment  be 
honest,  if  he  have  a  mind  to  it;  very  few  (and  that  by 
long  experience)  can  ever  attain  to  be  wise.  The  things 
aboat  which  justice  is  conversant  being  reducible  to  cer- 
tain rules,  but  wisdom  supposes  very  general  knowled^pe  of 
things  scarce  capable  of  such  reduction.  And  is,  besides, 
the  primary  requisite,  in  any  one  that  bears  rule  over 
others :  and  must  therefore  most  eminently  influence  all 
the  managements  of  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

Sect.  xXV.  It  is  moreover  to  be  considered,  that  in- 
numerable congruities  lie  open  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom, 
which  are  never  obvious  to  our  view  or  thought.  As  to  a 
well-studied  scholar,  thotisands  of  coherent  notions,  which 
an  illiterate  person  never  thought  of;  to  a  practised  cour- 
tier, or  well-educated  gentleman,  many  decencies  and  inde- 
cencies, in  the  matter  of  civil  behaviour  and  conversation, 
which  an  unbred  rustic  knows  nothing  of;  and  to  an  ex- 
perienced statesman,  those  importancies,  which  never 
occur  to  the  thoughts  of  him  who  daily  follows  the  plough. 
What  government  is  there  that  hath  not  its  arcana,  pro- 
found Biysteries,  and  reasons  of  state,  that  a  rulgar  wit 
cannot  dive  into  1    And  from  whence,  the  account  to  be 

S'ven,  why  this  or  that  is  done  or  not  done,  is  not,  always, 
at  it  would  have  been  unjust  it  should  be  otherwise,  but 
it  had  been  imprudent.  And  many  things  are,  hereupon, 
judged  necessary  not  (torn  the^  exigency  of  justice,  but 
reason  of  state.  Whereupon  men  of  modest  and  sober 
minds,  that  have  had  experience  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
governors  and  their  happy  conduct,  through  a  considerable 
tract  of  time ;  when  they  see  things  done  by  them,  the 
leading  reasons  whereof  they  do  not  understand,  and  the 
effect  and  success  comes  not  yet  in  view,  suspend  their 
censure;  while  as  yet  all  seems  to  them  obscure,  and 
wrapt  up  in  clouds  and  darkness.  Yea  though  the  course 
that  is  taken  have,  to  their  apprehension,  an  ill  aspect. 
Accounting  it  becomes  them  not,  to  make  a  judgment  of 
things  so  far  above  their  reach,  and  confiding  in  the  tried 
wisdom  of  their  rulers,  who,  troy  beUeve,  see  reasons  for 
what  they  do,  into  which  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
penetrate.  With  how  much  more  submiss  and  humble 
veneration,  ought  the  methods  of  the  Divine  government 
to  be  beheld  and  adored,  upon  the  certain  assurance  we 
have,  that  all  things  therein  are  managed  by  that  wisdom, 
which  could  never  in  any  thing  mistake  its  way  1  Where* 
as,  there  was  never  any  continued  administration  of  human 
government,  so  accurate  and  exact,  but  that  after  some 
tract  of  time,  some  or  other  errors  might  be  reflected  on 
therein. 

Again,  it  may  further  be  said,  without  presuming  beyond 
due  bounds,  that  though  infinite  congruities  must  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  open  to  the  divine  understanding,  which  are 
concealed  from  ours,  yet  that  these  two  things  in  the  gene- 
ral are  very  manifestly  congruous  to  any  scA>et  attentive 
mind,  that  directly  concern,  or  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
under  our  present  consideration,  mz.  That  the  course  of 
God's  government  over  the  world,  be,  for  the  most  part, 
steady,  and  uniform:  not  interrupted  by  very  frequent, 
extraordinary,  and  anomalous  actions.  And  agaib,  That 
he  use  a  royal  liberty,  of  stepping  out  of  his  usual  course, 
sometimes,  as  he  sees  meet. 

It  cannot  but  appear  to  such  as  attend,  highly  incon- 
gruous, should  we  affirm  the  antithesis  to  either  of  these ; 
or  lay  down  counter-positions  to  them,  and  suppose  the 
course  of  the  Divine  government  to  be  managed  agreeably 
thereunto. 

Sect.  XXVT.  For,  as  to  the  former ;  what  confusion 
would  it  make  in  the  world,  if  there  should  be  perpetual 
innovations  upon  nature ;  continual  or  exceeding  frequent 
Impeditions,  and  restxaintt  of  second  causes.     In  the 


sphere  of  nature,  the  virtues  and  proper  qualities  of  things, 
being  never  certain,  could  never  oe  understood,  or  known. 
In  that  of  policy,  no  measures,  so  much  as  probable, 
could  ever  be  taken.  How  much  better  is  it,  in  both,  that 
second  causes  ordinarily  follow  their  inclinati(ms !  And 
why  is  it  not  to  be  thought  congruous,  that,  in  some  de- 
gree, things  should  be  proportionably  so,  in  the  sphere  of 
grace?  whereto  by  and  by  we  shall  speak  more  direct- 
ly. Wepray,  when  our  friends  are  sick,  for  their  recovery. 
What  can  be  the  sober  meaning  and  design  of  such 
'pra]^ers7  ^ot  that  Grod  would  work  a  miracle  for  their 
restitution,  (for  then  we  might  as  well  pray  for  their  revival 
after  death,)  but,  that  Grod  would  be  pleased  so  to  co-ope- 
rate, in  the  still  and  silent  way  of  nature,  with  second 
causes,  and  so  bless  means,  that  they  may  be  recovered, 
if  he  see  good.  Otherwise  that  they  and  we  mav  be  pre- 
pared to  imdergo  his  pleasure.  And  agreeable  hereto 
oucht  to  be  the  intent  of  our  prayers,  in  reference  to  the 
pu6lic  afiairs,  and  better  posture  of  the  world.  And  we 
may  take  notice,  the  Divine  wisdom  lays  a  very  great  stress 
upon  this  matter,  the  preserving  of  this  common  order  of 
things;  and  cannot  but  observe  a  certain  inflexibleness  of 
Providence  herein.  And  that  it  is  very  little  apt  to  divert 
from  its  wonted  course.  At  which  weak  minds  are  apt  to 
take  ofience :  to  wonder,  that  against  so  many  prayers  and 
tears  God  will  let  a  good  man  die ;  or  one  whom  thej 
love;  or  that  a  miracle  is  not  wrought  to  prevent  their 
own  being  wronged  at  any  time ;  or,  that  the  earth  doth 
not  open  and  swallow  up  the  person  that  hath  done  them 
wrong :  are  apt  to  call  tor  fire  from  heaven,  upon  them 
that  are  otherwise  minded,  and  do  otherwise  than  they 
would  have  them.  But  a  judicious  person  would  consider, 
if  it  be  so  highly  reasonable  that  my  desires  should  be 
complied  with  so  extraordinarily,  then  why  not  all  men 'si 
And  then  were  the  world  filled  with  prodigies  and  con- 
fusion. The  inconveniencies  would  soon  be  to  all  equally 
discernible  and  intolerable;  (as  the  heathen  poet  takes 
notice,  should  Jupiter's  ear  be  over-easy ;)  yea,  and  the  im- 
possibility were  obvious  of  gratifying  all,  because  of  their 
many  cocmter-desires. 

And  for  the  other ^  it  were  no  less  incongruous,  if  the 
Supreme  Power  should  so  tie  its  own  hands,  and  be  so 
astricted  to  rules  and  methods,  as  never  to  do  any  thing 
extraordinary,  upon  never  so  important  occasion .  How  iU 
could  the  worlu  have  wanted  such  an  effort  of  omnipo- 
tency,  as  the  restriction  upon  the  flames  from  destroymg 
Shadrach,  Meshach^  ana  Abednego!  or  the  miracles 
wrought  in  our  Saviour's  and  the  next  following  days ! 
Such  things  are  never  done,  but  when  the  all-compre- 
hending wisdom  sees  it  most  congruous;  and  that  the 
cause  will  over-recompense  the  deflection  from  the  common 
course.  If  no  such  thing  did  ever  fall  out,  what  a  tempta- 
tion were  it  to  mankind,  to  introduce  into  their  belier  an 
unintelligent  fate  ^instead  of  a  Deity!  Besides  that  the 
convincing  testimony  were  wanting,  which  we  see  is  so 
necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  any  particular  revelation 
from  Gk>d,  which  comes  not  within  the  compass  of  nature's 
discovery,  (upon  which  account  also,  it  is  as  apnarently 
necessary  such  extraordinary  works  should  not  oe  over- 
frequent,  for  then  they  become  ordinary,  and  useless  to 
that  special  end,)  so  that  here  the  exertions  both  of  the 
ordinate  and  absolute  power  of  Gk)d  fas  some  distinguish) 
have  their  so  appropriate,  and  so  visibly  apt  and  congruoas, 
uses,  that  they  are  discernible  to  a  veryr  ordinary  under- 
standing, how  much  more  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  I 

Sect.  XXVII.  Now  hereupcm  we  say  further,  there  is 
the  like  congruity,  upon  as  valuable  (though  not  altogether 
the  same)  reasons  that,  in  the  affairs  of  grace,  there  be 
somewhat  correspondent:  that,  ordinarily,  it  be  sought 
and  expected,  in  the  use  of  ordinary  meana  And  that, 
sometimes,  its  sovereignty  show  itself  in  preventing  exer- 
tions; and  in  working  so  heroically,  as  none  have,  before- 
hand, in  the  negleet  of  its  ordinaij  methods,  any  reason  to 
expect.  And  we  may  fitly  add,  that  where  sovereignty  is 
pleased  thus  to  have  its  exercise  and  demonstrate  itself,  it 
IS  sufficient  that  there  be  a  general  congruity,  that  it  do  so 
sometimes,  as  an  antecedent  reason  to  the  doing  of  some 
such  extraordinary  things,  but  that  there  should  be  a  par- 
Ucular,  leading  congruity  or  antecedent  reason,  to  invite 
those  extraordinary  operations  of  grace,  tc  one  penxm  mora 
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than  another,  is  not  necessary.  Bat  it  is  most  congruons, 
that,  herein,  it  be  most  arbitrary ;  most  agreeable  to  the 
supremacy  of  God :  to  the  state  of  sinful  man,  who  hath 
innnitely  disobliged  him,  and  can  deserve  nothing  from 
him ;  yea,  and  even  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  For, 
where  there  is  a  parity,  in  any  objects  of  our  own  choice, 
there  can  be  no  leading  reason  to  this,  rather  than  that. 
The  most  prudent  man,  that  is  wont  to  gaide  himself  by 
never  so  exquisite  wisdom,  in  his  daily  actions,  where 
there  is  a  penect  indifierency,  between  doing  this  thing  or 
that,  is  not  liable  to  censure,  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a 
reason  why  he  did  that,  not  the  "other.  Wisdom  hath  no 
exercise  in  that  case. 

But  that  the  blessed  Gk>d  doth  ordinarily  proceed  in 
these  afiairs,  by  a  steady  rule,  and  sometimes  show  his 
liberty  of  departing  from  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  his 
infinite  wisdom,  it  being,  in  itself,  most  fit  he  should  do 
both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  therefore  to  him  most 
necessary.  Whereupon,  the  greaX  apostle  Saint  Paul,  dis- 
coursing upon  the  subject,  doth  not  resolve  the  matter 
into  strict  justice,  nor  aosolute  sovereignt3r ;  (both  which 
have  their  place  too,  in  his  proceedings  with  men,  as  the 
sacred  writings  do  abundantly  testify ;)  but  we  find  him  in 
a  transport,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
that  herein  so  eminently  shines  forth.  O  the  depths  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  or  God ! 
how  unsearchahle  are  his  judgments,  and  his  wa3rs  past 
finding  out !  d 

Sect.  XXVIII.  To  sum  up  all,  we  conclude  it  obvious 
to  the  apprehension  of  such  as  consider,  that  it  was  more 
congruous  the  general  course  of  Gbd's  government  ovet 
man  should  be  by  moral  instruments.  And  howsoever 
it  were  very  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  God  cannot  in 
any  case  extraordinarily  oversway  the  inclinations,  and 
determine  the  will  of  such  a  creature,  ui  a  way  agreeable 
enough  to  its  nature,  (though  we  particularly  know  not, 
as  we  are  not  concerned  to  know,  or  curiously  to  inquire 
in  what  way,^  and  highly  reasonable  to  admit  that  in  many 
cases  he  dotn.  It  is  notwithstanding  manifest,  to  any 
sober  feason,  that  it  were  very  incongruous,  this  snould  be 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  conduct  towards  mankind,  or 
the  same  persons  at  all  times.  That  is,  that  a  whole  order 
of  intelligent  creatures  should  be  moved  only  by  inward 
impulses;  that  God's  precepts,  promises,  ana  commina^ 
tions,  whereof  their  nature  is  capable,  should  be  all  made 
impertinencies,  through  his  constant  oveq>oweriufi:  those 
that  should  nep^lect  them ;  that  the  faculties,  whereby  men 
are  capable  oi  moral  government,  should  be  rendered,  to 
this  purpose,  useless  and  vain ;  and  that  they  should  be 
tempted  to  expect  to  be  constantly  managed  as  mere  ma- 
chines, that  know  not  their  own  use. 

Nor  is  it  less  apprehensible,  how  incongruous  it  were 
also,  on  the  other  nand,  to  suppose  that  the  exterior  frame 
of  God's  government  should  be  totally  unaccompanied 
with  an  internal  vital  energy ;  or  exclude  the  inward  mo- 
tions, operations,  and  influences,  whereof  such  a  creature 
is  also  fitly  capable;  or  that  God  should  have  barred  out 
himself  from  all  inward  access  to  the  spirits  of  men,  or 
commerce,  with  them :  that  the  supreme,  universal,  pater- 
nal BCind  (as  a  heathen  called  it)  snould  have  no  way  for 
efficacious  communications  to  his  own  of&prin^,  when  he 
pleases ;  that  so  (unsuitaBly  to  sovereignty)  he  should  have 
no  objects  of  special  favour,  or  no  pecuuar  ways  of  ex- 
pressing it.  It  is  manifestly  congruous  that  the  Divine 
government  over  man,  should  be  (as  it  is)  mixed  or  com- 
posed of  an  external  frame  of  laws,  with  their  proper  sanc- 
tions and  inforcements,  and  an  internal  efiusion  of  power 
and  vital  influence,  correspondent  to  the  several  parts  of 
that  frame ;  and  which  might  animate  the  whole,  and  use 
it,  as  instrumental,  to  the  begetting  of  correspondent  im- 
pressions on  men's  spirits  :<— that  this  power  be  put  forth, 
not  like  that  of  a  natural  agent,  ad  vUtnuim^  (which  if  we 
would  suppose  the  Divine  power  to  be,  new  worlds  must 
be  springmg  up  every  moment,)  but  gradually,  and  with 
an  apt  contemperation  to  the  subject,  upon  which  it  is  de- 
signed; to  have  its  operations  and  withal  arbitrarily,  as  is 
becoming  the  great  Agent  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  to 
whom  it  therefore  belongs  to  measure  its  exertions,  as 

d  Rom.  xi.  33.    See  to  the  tamo  puipow,  ch.  xvi.  as,  38, 97.  and  Eph.  i.  5,6, 
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seems  meet  unto  him:— ^that  it  be  constantly  put  iurth 
(though  most  gratuitously,  especially  the  disdbhgation  of 
the  apostacy  being  coiLsidered)  upon  all  to  that  degree,  as 
that  tney  be  enabled  to  do  much  good,  to  which  they  are 
not  impelled  by  it: — that  it  be  ever  ready  (since  it  is  the 
power  of  grace)  to  go  forth  in  a  further  degree  than  it  had 
yet  done,  wheresoever  any  former  issues  of  it  have  been 
duly  complied  with.  Though  it  be  so  little  suppcsable  that 
man  should  hereby  have  obliged  God  thereto,  that  he  hath 
not  any  way  obliged  himself,  otherwise,  than  that  he  haih 
Implied  a  readiness  to  impart  unto  man  what  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  ooey,  so  far  as,  upon  the  apostacy, 
is  requisite  to  his  relief:  if  he  seriously  endeavour  to  do 
his  own  part,  by  the  power  he  already  hath  received.  Agree- 
ably to  the  common  saying,  honiini  facienli  guod  in  se  est, 
4*0.  That,  according  to  the  royal  liberty  wherewith  it 
works  it  ^  forth,  as  to  some,  with  that  efiicacy,  as  not- 
withstanding whatever  resistance,  yet  to  overcome,  and 
make  them  captives  to  the  authority  and  love  of  Christ. 

Sect.  XXIX.  The  universal,  continued  rectitude  of  all 
intelligent  creatures  had,  we  may  be  sure,  been  willed 
with  a  peremptory,  efiicacious  will,  if  it  had  been  best. 
That  is,  if  it  nad  not  been  less  congruous  than  to  ke^ 
them  sometime  Tunder  the  expectation  of  future  confirma- 
tion  and  reward)  upon  triid  of  their  fidelity,  and  in  a  state 
wherein  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  them  to  make  a  de- 
fection. And  so  it  had  easily  been  prevented,  that  ever 
there  should  have  been  an  apostacy  from  God,  or  any  sin 
in  the  world.  Nor  was  it  either  less  easy,  by  a  mighty 
irresistible  hand,  universally  to  expel  sin,  than  prevent  it; 
or  more  necessary  or  more  to  be  expected  from  him.  But 
if  Grod's  taking  no  such  course,  t^ded  to  render  his  go- 
vernment over  the  world  more  august  and  awful  for  the 
present,  and  the  result  and  final  issue  of  all  things  more 
glorious  at  length,  and  were  consequently  more  congru- 
ous ;  that  could  not  be  so  willed,  as  to  be  efiectually  pro- 
cured by  him.  For  whatsoever  obligation  strict  justice 
hath  upon  us,  that  congruity  cannot  but  have  upon  lum. 
And  whereas  it  would  be  concluded,  that  whatsoever  any 
one  truly  wills,  they  would  efiect  if  they  oould,  we  adnut 
it  for  true,  and  to  be  applied  in  the  present  case.  But 
add.  That  as  we  righly  esteem  that  impossible  to  us, 
which  we  cannot  justly  do,  so  is  that  to  him,  not  only 
which  he  cannot  do  justly,  but  which,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  he  cannot  do  most  wisely  also.  That  is,  which  his 
infinite  wisdom  doth  not  dictate  is  most  congfmons  and 
fit  to  be  done. 

Things  cohere  and  are  held  together,  in  the  course  of 
his  dispensation,  by  congruiUes  as  by  adamantine  bands, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  That  is,  comparing  and  taking 
things  together,  especially  the  most  important.  For  other- 
wise, to  have  been  nicely  curious  about  every  minute 
thing,  singly  considered,  that  it  might  not  possibly  have 
been  better,  (as  in  the  frame  of  this  or  that  individual  ani- 
mal or  the  like,)  had  been  needlessly  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  nature,  and  therefore,  itself,  to  him  an  incongru- 
ity. And  doth,  in  them  that  expect  it,  import  more  of  a 
trifling  disposition  than  of  true  wisdom.  But  to  him 
whose  being  is  most  absolutely  perfect,  to  do  that  which, 
all  things  considered,  would  be  simply  best,  i,  e,  most 
becoming  him,  most  honourable  ana  €hxllike,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  consequently,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  infinite  perfection,  that,  unto  him,  to  do  otherwise, 
is  absolutely  impossible.  And  if  we  yet  see  not  all  these 
congruities  which,  to  him,  are  more  than  a  law;  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  obvious  to  his  own  eye,  who  is  the 
only  competent  Judge.  Yet,  moreover,  it  is  finally  to  be 
considered,  that  the  methods  of  the  Divine  government 
are,  besides  his,  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  and  judgment 
of  other  intellects  than  our  own,  and  we  expect  they  ^onkl 
to  our  own,  in  another  state.  What  concration  thereof  i% 
already,  received  and  formed  in  our  min<]b,  is  but  an  em- 
bryo, no  less  imperfect  than  our  present  state  is. 

It  were  very  unreasonable  to  expect,  since  this  world 
shall  continue  but  a  little  while,  that  all  God's  mana^ 
ments,  and  ways  of  procedure,  in  ordering  the  great  afliuis 
of  it,  should  be  attempered  and  fitted  to  the  judgment 
that  shall  be  made  of  them  in  this  temporary  state,  that 
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will  80  socm  be  over;  and  to  the  present  apprehension  and 
capacity  of  our  now  so  muddiea  and  distempered  minds. 
A  vast  and  stable  eternity  remains,  wherein  the  whole  ce> 
lestial  choms  shall  entertain  themselves  with  the  g^teful 
contemplation  and  e^planse  of  his  deep  coonsels.  Such 
things   as  now  seem  perplex  and  intricate  to  us,  will 


appear  most  irreprehensibly  fair  and  comely  to  anreli- 
cal  minds,  and  our  own,  when  we  shall  be  vonchsa^  a 
place  amongst  that  'happy  community.  What  d^covery 
God  aflEbrds  of  his  own  glorious  excellencies  and  perfec- 
tions, is  principally  intended  to  recommend  him  m  that 
state  wrherein  he,  and  all  his  ways  and  works,  are  td  be 
beheld  with  everlastiag  and  most  complacential  approba- 
tion. Therefore  though  now  we  should  covet  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfying  account  of  thmgs  that  can  be  had,  we 
are  yet  to  exercise  patience,  and  uot  precipitate  our  judg- 
ment of  them  before  the  time:  as  knowing  our  present 
c<Miceptions  will  differ  more  from  what  they  will  be  here- 
after, than  those  of  a  child  from  the.  maturer  Noughts  of 
the  wisest  man.    And  that  many  of  our  conceits,  which 


we  thought  wise,  we  shaU  then  see  cause  to  put  away  as 
childish  things. 


The  disorder.  Sir,  of  this  heap  rather  than  irame  ot 
thoughts  and  discourse,  as  it  cannot  be  thought  more  un- 
suitable to  the  subject,  than  suitable  to  the  author ;  and 
the  less  displease,  by  how  much  it  could  less  be  expected 
to  be  otherwise,  from  him,  even  in  the  best  circumstances; 
so  it  may  lay  some  claim  to  your  easier  pardon,  as  having 
been,  mostly,  huddled  up  in  the  iutervals  of  a  troublesome, 
long  journey.  Wherein  he  was  rather  willing  to  take  what 
opportunity  the  inconveniences  and  huriy  of  it  could  allow 
him,  than  neglect  any,  of  using  the  earliest  endeavour  to 
approve  himself,  as  he  is  your  great  admirer, 

Most  honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
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FnnxNO  that  this  discourse  of  the  reconciUabUness  of 
QodPs  prescience  of  ike  sins  of  men^  wiik  ike  toisdam  arid 
HncerUy  of  kis  counsels,  exkertationSj  d»c.  hath  been  mis- 
nnderstood  and  misrepresented ;  I  think  it  requisite  to  say 
somewhat  briefly  in  reference  thereto.    I  wrote  it  upon  the 
noocion  of  that  honourable  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  in- 
scribed; who  apprehended  somewhat  of  that  Idnd  might 
be  of  use  to  render  our  religion  less  exceptionable  to  some 
persons  of  an  inquiring  disposition,  that  mi^ht  perhaps  be 
too  sceptical  and  pendulous,  if  not  prejudiced.    Having 
finishea  it,  I  thought  it  best  the  author's  name  should 
pass  under  some  disguise,  supposing  it  might  so  better 
serve  its  end :  for  knowing  my  name  could  not  give  the 
cause  an  advantage,  I  was  not  willing  it  should  be  in  a 
possibility  of  making  it  incur  tary  disadvantage.    And 
therefore,  as  I  have  observed  some^  in  such  cases,  to  make 
use  only  of  the  two  last  letters,  I  imitated  some  other^  in 
the  choice  of  the  pewuUimaU.    But  perceiving  that  dis> 
coarse  now  to  fall  under  animadversion,  I  reckon  it  be- 
coming  to  be  no  longer  concealed.    It  was  unavoidable  to 
me,  if  I  would,  upon  reasonable  terms,  apply  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  I  had  undertaken,  of 
showing  the  consistency  of  Gk>d's  prescience  of  the  sins 
of  men,  with  the  preventive  methods  we  find  him  to  have 
used  against  them,  to  express  somewhat  of  my  sense  of 
(what  I  well  knew  to  have  been  asserted  by  divers  school- 
men) God's  predetenninative  concurrence  to  the  sins  of 
men  also.    For  it  had  been  (any  one  may  see)  very  idle 
and  ludicrous  trifling,  to  ofler  at  reconciling  those  methods 
with  God's  prescience,  and  have  waived  that  manifestly 
greater  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  with  his  predetermi- 
native  concourse,  if  I  had  thought  there  had  been  such  a 
thing.    And  were  a  like  case,  as  if  a  chirurgeon,  under- 
taking a  woimded  person,  should  applv  himself  with  a 
great  deal  of  diligence  and  address,  to  the  cure  of  a  finger 
slightly  scratched ;  and  totally  neglect  a  wound  feared  to 
be  mortal  in  his  breast. 

And  whereas  I  reckoned  God's  prescience  of  all  what- 
soever futurities,  and  consequently  of  the  sins  of  men, 
most  certain  ana  demonstrable,  (though  it  was  not  the 
business  of  this  discourse  to  demonstrate  it,  but,  supposing 
it,  to  show  its  reconcileableness  with  what  it  seemed  not 
so  well  to  agree,)  if  I  had  believed  bis  predeterminative 


concurrence  to  the  sins  of  men  to  be  as  certain ;  perfect 
despair  of  being  able  to  say  any  thine  to  purpose  m  this 
case,  had  made  me  resolve  to  say  notning  m  either.  For. 
to  show  how  it  might  stand  with  the  wisdom  and  sincerity 
of  the  blessed  Qoa,  to  counsel  men  not  to  sin,  to  profess 
his  hatred  and  detestation  of  it,  to  remonstrate  to  men  the 
great  danger  they  should  incur  by  it ;  with  so  CTeat  ap- 
pearance of  seriousness  to  exhort,  warn,  expostiuate  with 
them  concerning  it,  express  his  great  displeasure  and  grief 
for  their  sinning,  and  consequent  miseries ;  and  yet  all  the 
while  act  them  on  thereto,  by  a  secret,  but  mighty  and 
irresistible,  influence,  seemed  to  me  an  utterlv  hopeless 
and  impossible  undertaking.  The  other,  without  this, 
(supposing,  as  to  this,  the  case  to  have  been  as  some  have 
thoaght  it,)  a  very  vain  one.  But  being  well  assured,  that 
what  seemed  the  greater  difficulty,  and  to  cany  most  of 
terror  and  aflhght  in  the  face  of  it,  was  only  a  chimera ;  I 
reckoned  the  other  very  superable,  and  therefore  directed 
mv  discourse  thither,  according  to  the  first  design  of  it, 
which  was  in  effect  but  to  justify  God's  making  such  a 
creature  as  man,  and  governing  him  agreeably  to  his  nature. 
Now  judging  it  requisite,  that  he  who  should  read  tha* 
discourse  concerning  this  designed  subject,  with  any  ad 
vantage,  should  have  the  same  Uiougnts  of  the  other, 
which  was  waived,  that  I  bad ;  I  apprehended  it  necessanr 
to  commimicale  those  thoughts  concerning  that,  as  I  did. 
Not  operosely,  and  as  my  business,  but  only  on  the  bye, 
and  as  was  fit  in  reference  to  a  thin^  that  was  to  be  waived, 
and  not  insisted  on.  Now  I  perceive  that  some  persons, 
who  had  formerly  entertained  that  strange  opmion  of 
Gkxl's  predeterminative  conciirrence  to  the  wickedest  ac- 
tions, and  not  purged  their  minds  of  it,  have  been  offended 
with  that  letter,  for  not  expressing  more  respect  unto  it. 
And  yet  offered  nothing  themselves,  (which  to  me  seems 
exceeding  strange,)  for  the  solving  of  that  great  difficulty 
and  encumbrance,  which  it  infers  upon  our  religion.  Nor 
do  I  much  wonder,  that  this  opinion  of  predeterminative 
concourse,  to  sinful  actions,  should  have  some  stiff*  ad- 
herents among  ourselves.  For  having  been  entertained  by 
certain  Dominicans,  that  were  apprehended  in  some  things 
to  approach  nearer  us,  than  others  of  the  Roman  churchy 
it  came  to  receive  favour  and  oountenance  iVom  some  ol 
our  own,  of  considerable  note  for  piety  and  learning,  whose 
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name  and  antboritj  cannot  but  be  expected  to  hare  much 
influence  on  the  minds  of  mBny.  But  I  somewhat 
wonder,  that  they  who  hare  had  no  kindness  for  this  letter, 
npon  the  account  of  its  dissent  from  them,  in  this  par- 
ticular, Sihould  not  allow  it  common  justice.  For  because 
it  hath  not  said  every  thing  they  would  have  had  it  say, 
and  that  would  have  been  grateful  to  themselves,  they 
impute  to  it  the  having  said  what  it  said  not,  and  what 
thev  apprehended  would  be  most  ungrateful  to  all  pious 
ana  sober  men.  The  sum  is,  they  give  out  concerning  it, 
that  it  denies  the  providence  of  Grod  about  sin,  which  all 
|food  men  ought  to  abhor  from ;  and  insinuate  that  it  falls 
m  with  the  sentiments  of  Durandus,  which  they  know' 
manv  think  not  well  of. 

All  that  I  intend  to  do,  for  the  present,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, shall  be  to  show  wherein  tne  letter  is  misrepre- 
sented, and  chared  with  what  it  halh  not  in  it.  To 
remark  what  is  said  against  that  supposed  sense  of  it,  and 
give  the  true  sense  of  what  it  says  touching  this  matter ; 
with  a  further  account  of  the  author's  mind  ncrein  than  it 
was  thought  fit  to  insert  into  so  transient  and  occasional  a 
discourse  as  that  part  of  the  letter  was.  Whereby  it  may 
be  seen,  wherein  he  agrees  with  those  of  that  opposite 
persuasion,  and  what  the  very  point  of  difference  is. 
Further  than  this,  I  yet  intend  not  to  go,  till  I  see  further 
need.  There  have  two  discourses  come  to  my  view  that 
have  referred  to  that  letter.  The  one  in  manuscript  only ; 
which,  because  it  is  uncertain  to  me  whether  the  reputed 
author  of  it  will  own  it  or  no,  and  because  it  says  little 
or  nothing,  bv  way  of  argument,  against,  the  true  sense  of 
the  letter,  I  shall  take  no  further  piesent  notice  of.  The 
other  is  printed,  and  offers  at  somewhat  of  argument, 
which  therefore  I  shall  more  attentively  consider.  It  doth 
this  letter  an  honour,  whereof  its  author  never  had  the 
least  ambition  or  expectation,  to  insert  the  mention  of  it 
into  the  close  of  a  very  learned,  elaborate  work  ;*  with 
which  it  might,  yet,  easily  be  imagined,  its  simplicity,  and 
remoteness  from  any  pretence  to  learning,  would  so  ill 
a^ree.  that  a  quarrel  could  not  but  ensue.  It  is  from  one, 
who  naving  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  travelling 
through  some  regions  of  literature,  and  been  peaceable,  as 
far  as  I  have  understood,  in  his  travels ;  it  might  have 
been  hoped  would  have  let  this  pamphlet  alone,  when,  for 
what  I  can  observe,  he  finds  no  fault  with  it  but  what  he 
makes,  and  is  faia  to  accuse  it  of  what  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  it,  lest  it  should  be  innocent. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  pleasure  which  men  of  some 
humours  take,  in  depraving  what  is  done  by  others,  when 
there  is  nothing  attempted  that  doth  interfere  with  them ; 
nothing  that  can,  righteously,  be  understood  to  cross  any 
good  end,^  which  they  more  openly  pretend  to,  nor  the 
more  concealed  end  (if  they  have  anv  such)  of  their  own 
glory.  Common  edification  seems  less  designed,  when 
every  thing  must  be  thrown  down,  which  is  not  built  by 
their  own  hands,  or  by  their  own  line  and  measure,  i 
plead  nothing  of  merit  in  this  little  essay,  only  I  say  for 
It,  that  I  know  not  what  it  can  be  guilty  of  towards  this 
learned  man,  that  can  have  occasibned  this  assault  upon 
it  by  his  pen.  By  how  mach  the  less  it  keeps  his  road,  the 
more  I  mi^ht  have  thought  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  notice. 
I  am  sure  it  meant  him  no  harm,  nor  had  any  design  to 
pilfer  from  him  any  part  of  his  collections.  But  he  says, 
ne  may  not  let  it  pass.  Then  there  is  no  remedy.  But  I 
wonder  what  he  should  mean  by  he  may  not.  It  must 
either  mean,  that  he  thought  it  unlawful  to  let  it  pass,  or 
that  he  had  a  mighty  strong  and  irresistible  inclination  to 
squabble  a  little  with  it.  The  former  cannot  be  imagined. 
For  then,  for  the  same  reasgn,  he  would  have  attempted 
sundry  others  of  former  and  later  days,  that  have  said 
much  to  the  purpose,  which  this  letter  doth  but  touch 
obiter,  and  on  the  bye,  in  its  way  to  another  design.  But 
those  were  giants,  whom  it  was  not  so  safe  to  meddle  with. 
Therefore  he  could  very  wisely  let  them  pass,  though  they 
have  wounded  his  beloved  cause,  beyond  all  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  his  (or  any)  art  to  cure.  Whence  it  is  con- 
sequent, that  the  whole  business  must  be  resolved  into  the 
laiter.  And  this  inclination  cannot  but  owe  itself  to  some 
peculiar  aspect  and  t  eference  he  had  to  the  author.  Whom, 
though  he  was  incognito,  yet  (as  I  have  been  informed) 


he  professes  to  have  discoursed  with  upon  the  same  sqd- 
icct  many  times.  And  so,  therefore,  he  might  once  more 
before  this  public  rencounter,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  and 
nature  could  have  been  repelled  awhile. 

It  is  true,  he  hath  founa  me  not  facile  to  entertain  nis 
sentiments  in  this  matter.  And  indeed  I  have  deeply 
dreaded  the  ponentous  imaginations  which  I  found  had 
more  lightlv  tmctured  his  mind,  as  to  this  thing,  concerning 
the  blessea  God.  Than  which,  upon  deli&ration,  I  do 
believe,  no  human  wit  can  ever  devise  worse.  As  I  have 
oflen  freely  told  divers  of  my  friends,  and  it  is  very  likely, 
among  them,  himself.  Though  I  do  not  suspect  the  con- 
tagion to  have  infected  his  vitals ;  by  a  privilege,  vouch 
safed  to  some,  that  they  may  possibly  drmk  some  deadly 
thing  that  shall  not  hurt  them.  But  why  must  an  impar 
tiency  of  this  dissent  break  out  into  so  vindictive  an  hos- 
tility ?  I  will  not  say  I  expected  more  friendly  dealing. 
For,  as  I  do  well  know  it  was  very  possible  such  a  public 
contest  might  have  been  managed  with  that  candour  and 
fairness,  as  not  at  all  to  intrench  upon  friendship ;  so,  as 
it  is,  I  need  not  own  so  much  weakness,  as  upon  many 
years'  experience,  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  under- 
stand there  are  some  tempers  less  capable  of  the  ingenui- 
ties that  belong  to  that  pleasant  relation.  But  it  was  only 
a  charitable  error,  of  wnich  I  repent  not,  that  I  expected  a 
more  righteous  dealing. 

He  pretends  to  give  my  sense  in  other  words,  and  then 
gravely  falls  to  combating  his  own  man  of  straw,  which  he 
will  have  represent  me,  and  so  I  am  to  be  tortured  in 
effigy.  It  can  never  be  proved,  that  it  implies  a  contra* 
diction,  for  Gk)d  to  make  a  creature,  which  should  be  ca- 
pable of  acting  without  immediate  concourse.  This  he 
puts  in  a  different  character,  as  if  I  had  said  so  much. 
And  why  might  not  my  own  words  be  allowed  to  speak 
my  own  sense,  but  that  his  luiderstanding  and  eyes  ma<A 
then  have  conspired  to  tell  him,  that  the  sense  would  have 
been  quite  anotner  1  It  is  only  a  predeterminative  concur- 
rence to  all  actions,  even  those  tnat  are  most  malignantly 
wicked,  (p.  117.)  and  again,  Grod's  concurring  by  a  deter- 
minative influence  unto  wicked  actions,  {Aid.)  which  is 
the  only  thing  I  speak  of;  as  what  I  cannot  reconcile  with 
the  wisdom  and  smcerity  of  his  councils  and  exhortations, 
against  such  actions.  And  if  he  had  designed  to  serve  any 
common  good  end,  in  this  undertaking  of  his,  why  did  he 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  them  himselfl  But  the  #isdom 
and  sincerity  of  God  are  thought  fit  (as  it  would  seem) 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  reputation  of  his  more  peculiarly 
admired  schoolmen.  If  there  be  such  a  universal  deter- 
mination, by  an  irresistible  Divine  influence,  to  all  even 
the  wickedest  actions,  (which  God  forbid !)  methinks  such 
a  difficulty  should  not  be  so  easily  past  over.  And  surely 
the  reconciling  such  a  determinative  influence,  with  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  sincerity,  had  been  a  performance 
worth  all  his  learned  labours  besides,  and  of^  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  Christian  name  and  honour. 

But  it  seems  the  denving  concurrence  b^  such  predeter- 
mining influence,  is  the  denying  of  all  immediate  con- 
currence. And  I  am  sent  to  the  Thomists,  Scotista,  Je- 
suits, and  Suarez,  more  especially  to  be  taught  otherwifte. 
As  if  all  these  were  for  determinative  concourse.  Which 
is  very  pleasant,  when  the  very  heads  of  the  two  first- 
mentioned  sects  were  against  it,  as  we  shall  see  further 
anon,  the  third  generally,  and  Suarez  particularly,  whom 
he  names,  have  so  industriously  and  strongly  opposed  it. 
Yea  and  because  I  assent  not  to  the  doctrine  of  predetermi- 
native concourse,  I  am  represented  (which  was  the  last 
spite  that  was  to  be  done  me)  as  a  favourer  of  the  h^^po- 
theses  of  Durandus.  And  he  might  as  truly  have  said  of 
Henry  Nicholas,  but  not  so  prudently,  because  he  knows 
whose  opinions  have  a  nearer  alliance  to  that  family.  Now 
I  heartily  wish  I  had  a  ground  for  so  much  charity  to- 
wards him,  as  to  suppose  him  ignorant  that  immediate 
concourse,  and  determinative,  are  not  wont  to  be  used  by 
the  schoolmen,  in  this  controversy,  as  terms  of  the  same 
signification.  If  he  do  himself  think  them  to  be  all  one, 
what  warrant  is  that  to  him  to  give  the  same  for  my  ^nse  1 
When  'tis  so  well  known  they  are  not  commcmly  so  taken, 
and  that  determinative  concourse  is  so  voltuninon^ 
written  against,  where  immediate  is  expressly  assezted 
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Let  him  bat  soberly  ielt  me,  what  his  design  was,  to  dash 
oat  the  word  determining  from  what  he  recites  of  that  letter, 
and  put  in  immediate,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  ihe  places  ne  refers  to  in  it.  Or  what  was  the 
spring  of  that  confidence  that  made  him  intimate  the 
Scotists,  Thomists,  Che  Jesuists,  and  particularlir  Suarez, 
to  be  against  what  is  said  in  the  letter,  in  this  thing  ?  If 
he  could  procure  all  the  books  in  the  world  to  be  burnt, 
besides  those  in  his  own  library,  he  would  yet  have  a  hard 
task  to  make  it  be  believed  in' the  next  age,  tha(  all  these 
were  for  God's  efficacious  determination  of  the  wills  of 
men  unto  wicked  actions. 

I  need  not,  after  all  this,  concern  myself  2a  to  what  he 
says  aboat  the  no  medium  between  the  extremes  of  his  dis- 
junctive proposition.  Elither  the  human  will  must  depend 
upon  the  divine  independent  will  of  God,  &c.  (as  he  phrases 
it  in  the  excess  of  his  caution,  lest  any  should  thmk  the 
will  of  Qod  was  not  a  divine  will,)  or  God  must  depend 
on  the  human  will,  &c.  TTnless  he  can  show  that  the 
human  will  cannot  be  said  to  depend  on  the  divine,  as 
being  enabled  by  it,  except  it  be  also  determined  and  im- 
pelled by  it,  to  eveiT  wicked  action.  A  created  being  that 
was  entirely  from  God,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
which  belong  to  it ;  that  hath  its  continual  subsistence  in 
him,  and  all  those  powers  continued,  and  maintained  by 
his  influence  every  moment ;  that  hath  those  powers  meule 
habile,  and  apt  for  whatsoever  its  most  natural  motions 
and  operations,  by  a  suitable  infludice  whensoever  it  moves 
or  operates :  can  this  creature  be  said  not  to  depend,  as  to 
all  its  motions  and  operations,  unless  it  be  also  unavoid- 
ably impelled  to  do  every  thing  to  which  it  is  thus  suf- 
ficiently enabled  1 

I  aeain  say,  was  it  impossible  to  God  to  make  such  a  crea- 
ture that  can,  in  this  case,  act  or  not  act  1    It  is  here  oddly 
enough  said,  that  the  author  gives  no  demonstration  hereof. 
Of  w  hat  7  why  that  it  can  never  be  proved  (as  the  reference 
to  the  foregoing  words  shows)  that  it  implies  a  contradicr 
tion,  &c.     It  seems  it  was  expected  that  author  should 
have  proved  by  demonstration,  tnat  it  can  never  be  proved, 
that  it  implies  a  contradiction  for  Qod  to  make  a  creature, 
which  should  be  capable  of  acting  (as  he  feigns  him  to  have 
said)  without  immediate  concourse.    By  what  rule  of  rea- 
soning was  he  obliged  to  do  so  1    But  if  the  proving  there 
is  sucn  a  creature,  as  in  the  case  before  expressed  can  act 
without  determinative  concourse,  will  serve  turn  to  prove, 
that  it  cannot  be  proved,  it  implies  a  contradiction  there 
should  be  such  a  one ;  I  may  think  the  thing  was  done. 
And  may  think  it  sufficiently  proved,  that  there  is  such  a 
creature ;  if  it  appear  ^whereof  there  is  too  much  proof) 
that  there  are  sucn  actions  done  by  creatures,  as  for  the 
reasons  that  were  before  alleged,  it  could  stand  with  the 
nature  of  Qod  to  determine  them  unto.    And  was  nothing 
said  tending  to  prove  this,  that  it  could  not  consist  with 
the  nature  of  Grod,  to  determine  men  unto  all  the  wicked 
actions  th^  commit  1    It  seems  unless  it  were  put  into 
mood  and  figure,  'tis  no  proof.    Nor  was  it  the  oesign  of 
those  papers  to  insist  upon  that  subject ;   but  there  are 
thin^  suggested  in  traTuittt,  as  such  a  discourse  could 
admit,  that  whether  ihey  are  demonstrative  or  no.  would 
puzzle  a  considering  person.    That  God  should  nave  as 
much  influence  and  concurrence  to  the  worst  actions,  as 
to  the  best.     As  much  or  more  than  the  sinner  or  the 
tempter.    That  the  matter  of  his  laws  to  Adam,  and  his 
posterity,  should  be  a  natural  impossibility.    And  I  now 
add,  the  irreconcileableness  of  that  determination,  with 
God's  wisdom  and  sincerity,  &.c.    These  I  shall  reckon 
demcmstrations,  till  I  see  them  well  answered. 

However,  if  mine  were  a  bad  opinion,  why  was  it  not  as 
confutable  without  the  mention  of  Durandus  1  But  that 
was,  with  him,  an  odious  name ;  and  fit,  therefore,  to  im- 
press the  brand,  which  he  desired  I  should  wear  for  his 
sake.  This  is  a  likely  way  to  clear  the  truth !  Yet  if  it 
serve  not  one  design,  it  will  another,  he  thinks,  upon  which 
he  was  more  intent.  A  re  all  for  Durandus's  way  that  are 
against  a  predeterminative  influence  to  wicked  actions  1 
I  could  tell  him  who  have  shown  more  strength  in  arguing 
against  Durandus,  than  I  find  in  all  his  arguments :  who 
yet  have  written,, too,  against  determinative  concourse  to 
such  actions,  more  than  ever  he  will  be  able  to  answer,  or 
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any  man.  The  trath  is,  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  had 
never  seen  Durandus.  Nor  indeed  did  I  consult  any  book 
for  the  writing  of  it,  (as  I  had  not  opportunity,  il  I  had 
been  so  inelin«cl,)  except,  upon  some  occasions,*  the  Bible. 
Not  apprehokding  it  necessary  to  number  votes,  and  con- 
sider now  many  men's  thoughts  were  one  way,  and  of  how 
many  the  other,  before  I  would  adventure  to  think  any  of 
my  own.  But  I  have  this  day,  upon  the  view  of  his  ani- 
madversions, taken  a  view  of  Durandus  too :  and  really 
cannot  yet  guess  what  should  tempt  him  to  parallel  my 
conceptions  with  Durandus's,  but  tmit  he  took  his  for  some- 
what an  ill-favoured  name.  Durandos  flatly,  in  several 
places,  denies  Gkxl's  immediate  concourse  to  the  actions  of 
the  creatures,  t  Which  I  never  said  nor  thought ;  but  do 
really  believe  his  immediate  eoneourse,  to  all  actions  of  his 
creatures  both  immedioHone  virtuHSj  and  suppositi.  (that 
I  may  more  comply  with  his  seholastic  humour,  in  tlie  use 
of  such  terms,  than  gratify  my  own,)  yet  not  determina- 
tive unto  wicked  actions. 

Again,  Durandus  denies  immediate  eoneoarse,  univer- 
sally, and  upon  such  a  ground,  as  whereupon,  the  denial 
most  equally  extend  to  good  actions  as  to  bad ;  viz.  that 
tis  impossible  the  same  numerical  action  should  be  from 
two  or  more  agents  immediately  and  perfectly,  except  the 
same  numerical  virtue  should  be  in  each.  But  he  says 
the  same  numerical  virtue  cannot  be  in  God  and  in  the 
creature,  &c. «  Whereas  he  well  knows  the  concourse  or 
influence  (for  I  here  affect  not  the  curiosity  to  distinguish 
these  two  terms,  as  some  do)  which  I  deny  not  to  be  im- 
mediate to  any  actions.  I  only  deny  to  be  determinative,  as 
to  those  which  are  wicked.  Yea,  and  the  authors  he  quotes, 
(sec.  II.)  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  though  every  body  may 
know  they  are  against  what  was  the  notion  of  Durandus, 
yet  are  as  much  against  himself,  if  he  will  directly  oppose 
that  letter^and  assert  determinative  eoneourse,  to  wicked 
actions.  They  held  iimnediate  eoneourse  not  determina- 
tive. The  former,  though  he  supposes  Divine  help  in 
reference  to  the  elections  of  the  human  will,  yet  asserts  the 
elections  themselves  to  be  in  man's  own  power,  and  only 
says  that  in  the  executions  of  those  elections  men  can  b« 
hindered.  That  (whatsoever  influence  he  asserts  of  the 
first  cause)  men  still,  habeiU  te  vndiferenUr  ad  heni  vtl 
maU  eligendum.  d  The  other,  though  henlso  excludes  not 
the  immediate  efficacy  of  God  in  reference  to  the  actions 
of  men,  yet  is  so  far  from  making  it  determinative,  that  the 
reason  he  gives  why,  in  evil  actions,  man  sins,  and  God 
does  not,  is  that  the  one  of  those  causes  fosael  recHtudinem 
dare  aciui  quam  tenetmr  dare:  ei  tamen  nen  dot.  Alia 
aiUem,  licH  non  ieneaiur  earn  dare :  tamen  fuant/nm  est  ex 
se  daretf  si  volvmias  creata  ohoperaretmir  ;  •  in  the  very  place 
which  himself  refers  to.  Wherein  they  difler  from  this 
author  ioio  eesloy  and  fh)m  me,  in  that  they  make  not  deter- 
minative influence  necessary  in  reference  to  good  actions, 
which  I  expressly  do. 

Thus  far  it  maybe  seen  what  pretence  or  colour  he  had 
to  make  my  opinions  the  same  with  Durandus's,  or  his 
own  the  same  with  that  of  Thomas  and  Seotus.  But  ii 
be  knew  in  what  esteem  I  have  the  schoolmen,  he  would 
hardly  believe  me  likely  to  step  one  foot  out  of  my  way. 
either  to  gain  the  reputation  of  any  of  their  names,  or  avoia 
the  disreputation .  He,  notwithstanding,  supposed  his  own 
reputation  to  be  so  good  (and  I  know  no  reason  why  he 
might  not  suppose  so;  as  to  make  it  be  believed  I  was  any 
thing  he  pleased  to  call  me,  by  such  as  had  not  opportunity 
to  be  otherwise  informed.  And  thus  I  would  take  leave  of 
him,  and  permit  him  to  use  his  own  refleciions  upon  his 
usage  of  me,  at  his  own  leisure ;  but  that  civility  bids  me 
fsince  he  is  pleased  to  be  at  the  pains  of  catechising  me) 
first  to  give  some  answer  to  the  questions  wherein  he  thus 
expostulates  with  me. 

Ct.  1.  Whether  there  be  any  action  of  man  on  earth  so 
good,  which  hath  not  some  mixture  of  sin  in  it  ?  And  if 
Gkxl  concur  to  the  substrate  matter  of  it  as  good,  must  he 
not  necessarily  concur  to  the  substrate  matter  as  sinful  1 
For  is  not  the  substrate  matter  of  the  act,  both  as  good  and 
sinful,  the  same  1 

A.  1.  It  seems  then,  that  God  doth  concur  to  the  matter 
of  an  action  as  sinful.    Which  is  honestly  acknowledged, 
since  by  his  principles  it  cannot  be  denied ;  though  most 
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of  hJB  way  mince  the  bnsinev,  and  say  the  concurrence 
is  only  to  the  action  which  is  sinful)  not  as  sinful. 

d.  This  I  am  to  consider  as  an  argument  for  Gk>d'8  pre- 
determinative  concurrence  to  wickra  actions.  And  thus  it 
must  be  conceived :  That  if  Qod  concur  by  determinatiFe 
influence  to  the  imperfectly  good  actions  of  faiih,  repent- 
ance, love  to  himself,  prayer }  therefore  to  the  acts  of  en- 
mity against  himself,  cursing,  idolatry,  blasphemy,  &c. 
And  is  it  not  a  mighty  consequence  1  If  to  actions  that 
are  good  quoad  subtlanHam^  therefore  to  such  as  are  in  the 
substance  of  them  evil  1  We  ourselves  can,  in  a  remoter 
kind,  concur  to  the  actions  of  others :  because  you  may 
afford,  yourself,  your  leading  concurrence  to  actions  im- 
perfectly good,  therefore  may  you  to  them  that  are  down- 
right evil  %  because  to  prayer,  therefore  to  cursing  and 
swearing  1  and  then  ruin  men  for  the  actions  you  induced 
i.hem  to  1  You  will  say,  Qod  may  rather,  but  sure  he  can 
much  less  do  so  than  you.  How  could  you  be  serious  in 
;he  proposal  of  this  question  1 

We  are  at  a  loss  how  it  should  consist  with  the  Divine 
wisdom,  jastice,  goodness,  and  truth,  to  design  the  punish- 
ing man,  yet  innocent,  with  everlasting  torments,  for  ac- 
uons  which  God,  himself,  would  irresistibly  move  him  to; 
whereas  his  making  a  covenant  with  Adam  in  reference 
10  himself  and  his  {wsterity,  implied  there  was  a  possibility 
it  might  be  kept;  at  least  that  he  would  not  make  the 
keeping  of  it,  by  his  own  positire  influence,  impossible. 
And  you  say,  ii  he  might  concur  to  the  substrate  matter 
of  an  action  as  good,  (which  tends  to  man's  salvation  and 
blessedness,^  he  must  necessarily  concur  (and  that  by  an 
irresistible  aetemunative  Influence,  else  you  say  nothing 
to  me)  to  the  substrate  matter  of  all  their  evil  actions,  as 
evil,  which  tend  to  their  ruin  and  misery,  brought  upon 
them  by  the  actions  which  Gk>d  makes  toem  do.  I  sup- 
pose St.  Luke  vi.  9.  with  Hos.  xiii.  9.  show  a  difference.  If 
you  therefore  ask  me,  why  I  should  not  admit  this  conse- 
quence 1  I  say  it  needs  no  other  answer,  than  that  I  take 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  and  truth,  to  belong 
more  to  the  idea  of  Gk>a,  than  their  contraries. 

Gt.  3.  Is  there  any  action  so  sinful  that  hath  not  some 
natural  good  as  the  substrate  matter  thereof  1 

A.  True.  And  what  shall  be  inferred!  That  therefore 
Ood  must  by  a  determinative  influence  produce  every 
such  action  whatsoever  reason  there  be  against  it  1  You 
might  better  argue  thence  the  necessity  of  his  producing, 
every  hour,  a  new  world ;  in  which  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  of  positive  entity,  and  natural  goodness.  Cer- 
tainly the  natmral  goodness  that  is  in  the  entity  of  an  action, 
is  no  such  invitation  to  the  holy  Gk>d  by  determiuative 
influence  to  produce  it,  as  that  ne  should  offer  violence 
to  his  own  nature,  and  stain  the  justice  and  honour  of  his 

fovemment,  by  making  it  be  aone,  and  then  punish  it 
eing  done. 

Ct.  3.  Do  we  not  cut  off  the  most  illustrious  part  of 
Divine  Providence  in  pfovemin^  the  lower  world,  &c.  1 

A  What  1  by  deujong  that  His  the  stated  way  of  Qod's 
government,  to  urge  men,  irresistibly,  to  all  that  wicked- 
ness, for  which  he  will  afterwards  punish  them  with  ever- 
lasting torments  1  I  should  least  or  all  ever  have  expected 
such  a  question  to  this  purpose,  and  am  ashamed  further 
to  answer  it.  Only  name  any  act  of  providence,  I  hereby 
deny,  if  you  can.  In  the  next  place,  that  my  sense  may 
appear  in  my  own  words;  and  that  I  may  show  how  far 
I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  those  that  apprehend  me  at 
so  vast  a  distance  fVom  them;  and  where,  if  they  go  fur- 
ther, our  parting  point  must  be ;  1  shall  set  down  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  agreement  with  them,  and  do  it  in  no  other 
heads  than  tney  might  have  collected,  if  they  had  pleased, 
out  of  that  letter.    As. 

1.  That  Qod  exerciseth  a  universal  providence  about 
all  his  creatures,  both  in  sustaining  and  governing  them. 

3.  That,  more  particularly,  he  exerciseth  such  a  provi- 
dence about  man. 

3.  That  this  providence  about  man  extends  to  all  the 
actions  of  all  men. 

4.  That  it  consists  not  alone  in  beholding  the  actions  of 
men,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  spectator  of  them  only,  but  is 
positively  active  about  them. 

5.  That  this  active  providence  of  Qod  about  an  the 
acti(ms  of  men  consists  not  merely  in  giving  them  the  natu- 


ral powers,  whereby  they  can  work  of  themselves,  bat  fa  a 
real  influence  upon  those  powers. 

6.  That  this  influence  is  in  reference  to  holy  and  spirit- 
ual actions  (whereto  since  the  apostacy  the  nature  oilman 
is  become  viciously  disinclined}  necessary  to  be  efllca- 
ciously  determinative;  such  as  snail  overcome  that  disin- 
clination, and  reduce  those  powers  into  act. 

7.  That  the  ordinary,  appointed  way  for  the  commoni- 
cation  of  this  determinative  influence,  is  by  our  intervening 
consideration  of  the  inducements  which  Qod  represents  to 
us  in  his  word,  viz.  the  precepts,  promises,  and  commina- 
tions,  which  are  the  moral  instruments  of  his  government. 
No  doubt  but  he  may  (as  is  intimated  in  the  letter)  extrar 
ordinarily  act  men  in  some  rarer  cases,  by  inward  impulse, 
without  the  help  of  such  external  means,  as  he  did  pro- 
phets or  inspired  persons ;  and  when  he  hath  done  so,  we 
were  not  to  think  he  treated  them  unagteeably  to  their 
natures,  or  so  as  their  natures  could  not,  without  violence, 
admit.  But  it  hath  been  the  care  and  designment  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  so  to  order  the  way  of  d£pensation  to- 
wards the  several  sorts  of  creatures,  as  not  only  not,  ordi- 
narily, to  impose  upon  them  what  they  could  not  conve- 
niently be  puient  of,  but  so  as  that  their  powers  and 
faculties  might  be  put  upon  the  exercises  wnereof  they 
were  capable,  and  to  provide  that  neither  their  passive 
capacity  should  be  overcharged,  nor  their  active  be  unem- 
ployed. And  whereas  the  reasonable  nature  of  man  renders 
nim  not  only  susceptible  of  unexpected  internal  impres- 
sions, but  also  capable  of  being  governed  by  laws,  which 
requires  the  use  of  his  own  endeavour  to  understand  and 
obey  them;  and  whereas  we  also  find  such  laws  are  actu- 
ally made  for  him,  and  propounded  to  him  with  their  pro- 
per enforcements.  If  it  should  be  the  fixed  course  of  God's 
government  over  him,  only  to  guide  him  by  inward  im- 
pulses ;  this  (as  is  said  in  that  letter)  wocdd  render  those 
laws  and  their  sanctions  impertinencies,  his  faculties 
whereby  he  is  capable  of  moral  government  so  fiur,  and 
to  this  purpose,  useless  and  vain :  and  would  be  an  occsr 
sioQ,  which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  would  be  very  apt 
to  abuse  into  a  temptation  to  them,  never  to  bind  their 
powers  to  the  endeavour  of  doincc  any  thing  that  were 
of  a  holy  and  spiritual  tendency,  ^from  which  their  aver- 
sion would  be  always  prompting  tnem  to  devise  excuses,) 
more  than  a  mere  machine  would  apply  itself  to  the  uses 
which  it  was  made  for  and  doth  not  understand* 

Therefore,  lest  any  should  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  ex- 
pect Qod  should  only  surprise  them,  while  they  resolvedly 
sit  still  and  sleep;  ne  hath,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  with- 
held fh>m  them  the  occa*'ion  hereof;  and  left  them  desti- 
tute of  any  encouragement  (whatsoever  his  extraordinary 
dealing  may  have  been  with  some)  to  expect  his  influ- 
ences, in  the  neglect  of  his  ordinary  methods,  as  is  dis- 
coursed p.  121.  and  at  large  in  the  following  paces.  And 
which  is  the  plain  sense  of  that  admonition,  Ai).  ii.  18, 
13.  Yea,  ana  though  there  be  never  so  many  instances  of 
merciful  surprisals.  preventive  of  aD  our  own  considera- 
tion and  care,  yet  tnoee  are  still  to  be  accounted  the  ordi- 
nary methods  which  are  so  dejure^  which  would  actually 
be  so,  if  men  did  their  duty,  and  which  Qod  hath  obliged 
us  to  observe  and  attend  unto  as  such. 

8.  That  in  reference  to  all  other  actions  which  are  no: 
sinful,  though  there  be  not  a  sinfbl  disinclination  to  them, 
yet  because  there  may  be  a  sluggishness  and  ineptitude  to 
some  purposes  Qod  intends  to  serve  by  them,  this  inihi- 
ence  is  also  always  determinative  thereunto;  whensoever 
to  the  immense  wisdom  of  Gk)d  shall  seem  meet,  and  con- 
ducing to  his  own  great  and  holy  ends. 

9.  That,  in  reference  to  sinful  actions,  by  this  influence 
Grod  doth  not  only  sustain  men  who  do  them,  and  con- 
tinue to  them  their  natural  faculties  and  powers,  wherdiy 
they  are  done,  but  also,  as  the  first  mover,  so  for  excite 
ana  actuate  those  powers,  as  that  they  are  apt  and  habile 
for  any  congenerous  action,  to  which  they  have  a  natural 
designation ;  and  whereto  they  are  not  sinfhily  disin- 
clined. 

10.  That,  if  men  do  then  employ  them  to  the  doing  of 
any  sinful  action  ^  by  that  same  influence,  he  doth,  as  to 
him  seems  meet,  limit,  moderate,  and,  against  the  inclina- 
tion and  design  of  the  sinfiil  agent,  overrule  and  dispose 
it  to  good.    But  now  if,  besides  all  this,  they  will  also 
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»rt;  that  God  doth,  by  an  efflcacioos  infloence,  move 
and  determine  men  to  wicked  actions.  This  is  that 
which  I  m<)st  resolTedly  deny.  That  is,  in  this  I  shall 
differ  with  ihem,  that  I  (U>  not  suppose  God  to  have,  by  in- 
ternal influence,  as  far  a  hand  in  the  worst  and  wickedest 
actions,  as  in  the  best.  I  asseK  more  to  be  necessary  to 
actions  to  which  men  are  wickedly  disinclined :  but  that 
less  will  suffice  for  their  doing  ^f  actions  to  wnich  they 
have  inclination  more  than  enough.  I  reckon  it  sufficient 
to  the  production  of  this  latter  sort  of  actions,  that  their 
powers  be  actually  habile,  and  apt  for  any  such  action,  in 
the  general,  as  is  connatural  to  tnem ;  supposing  there  be 
not  a  peccant  aversion,  as  there  is  to  all  those  actions  that 
are  holy  and  spiritual;  which  aversicm  a  more  potent 
(even  a  determinative)  influence  is  necessary  to  overcome. 
I  explain  myself  by  instance. 

A  man  hath  from  God  the  powers  belonging  to  his  na- 
tore,  bv  which  he  is  capable  of  loving  or  hating  an  appre- 
hended good  or  evil.  These  powers  being,  by  a  present 
Divine  influence,  rendered  habile,  and  apt  for  action ;  he 
can  now  love  a  good  name,  health,  ease,  hfe,  and  hate  dis- 
grace, sickness,  pain,  death :  but  he  doth  also  by  these 
powers,  thus  habilitated  for  action,  love  wickedness,  and 
nate  Gkxi.  I  say,  now,  that  to  tnose  former  acts  Qod 
should  over  and  besides  determine  him,  is  not  absolutely 
and  always  necessary;  and  to  the  latter,  is  impossible. 
But  that,  to  hate  wickeoness  universally,  and  as  such,  and 
to  love  God,  the  depravedness  of  his  nature,  b^  the  apos- 
tacy,  hath  made  the  determinative  influence  of  efficacious 
grace  necessary.  Which,  therefore,  he  hath  indispensable 
obligation  (nor  is  destitute  of  encoura|:ement)  earnestly  to 
implore  and  pray  for.  My  meaning  is  now  plain  to  such 
as  nave  a  mind  to  understand  it. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  wherein  I  agree  with 
them,  and  wherein,  if  they  please,  I  must  differ.  It  may 
perhap&  be  expected  I  should  add  further  reasons  of  that 
difference  on  my  part.  But  I  shall  for  the  present  forbear 
to  do  it.    I  know  it  may  be  alleged,  that  some  very  pious 


as  well  as  learned  men  have  been  of  their  opinion.  And 
I  seriously  believe  it.  But  that  signifies  nothing  to  the 
goodness  of  the  opinion.  Nor  doth  the  badness  of  it  ex- 
tinguish my  chanty  nor  reverence  towards  the  men.  For 
I  consider,  that  as  many  hold  the  most  important  truths, 
and  which  most  directly  tend  to  impress  the  image  of  Goa 
upon  their  souls,  that  yet  are  never  stamped  with  any  such 
impression  thereby ;  so^  it  is  not  impossible  some  may  have 
held  very  dang[erous  opinions,  with  a  notional  judgment, 
the  pernicious  influence  wheieof  hath  never  distilled  upon 
their  hearts.  Neither  shall  I  be  willini^  without  necessity 
to  detect  other  men's  Infirmities.  Yet  if  I  find  myself  any 
way  obliged  fUrther  to  intermeddle  in  this  matter,  I  reckon 
the  time  I  have  to  asend  in  this  world,  can  never  be  spent 
to  better  purpose,  than  in  discovering  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  that  rejected  opinion,  the  vani^  of  the  subter- 
niges  whereby  its  assertors  thiuK  to  hide  tne  malignity  <ji 
it;  and  the  mefiicacy  of  the  arguments  brought  for  it. 
ESspecially  those  two  which  the  letter  takes  notice  of.  For 
as  so  ill-coloured  an  opinion  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
without  the  most  apparent  necessity,  so  do  I  think  it  most 
apparent  there  is  no  necessity  it  should  be  admitted  upon 
those  grounds  or  any  other.  And  doubt  not  but  that  1x>th 
the  govermng  providence  of  Gk>d  in  reference  to  all  events 
whatsoever,  and  his  most  certain  foreknowledge  of  them 
all,  may  be  defended,  against  all  opposers,  without  it.  But 
I  had  rather  my  preparations  to  these  purposes  should  be 
buried  in  dust  and  silence ;  than  I  snotnd  ever  see  the 
occasion  which  should  carry  the  signification  with  it  of 
their  being  at  all  needlu).  And  I  shall  take  it  for  a  juat 
and  most  deplorable  occasion,  if  I  shall  find  any  to  assert 
against  me  the  contradictory  to  this  proposition  :»-That 
doth  not  by  an  efficacious  influence,  umversally  move  and 
determine  men  to  all  their  actions ;  even  those  that  are 
most  wicked. — Which  is  the  onl^r  true  and  plain  meaning 
of  what  was  said,  about  this  ouaineaa,  in  the  before-meft- 
tioned  letter. 
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In  these  words  yon  have  the  result  of  a  serious  inqmry 
uito  the  state  of  mankind.  In  the  verse  immediately  fore- 
going, the  preacher  speaks  his  own  experience,  touching 
each  sex  distribntively ;  how  rare  it  was  to  meet  with  a 
wise  and  good  man,  how  much  rarer  with  a  prudent  and 
rirtnous  woman ;  (so  he  must  be  understood,  though  these 
qualities  are  not  expressed ;)  then  in  the  text  gives  this 
verdict  touching  both  collectively,  tending  to  acquit  their 
Maker  of  their  uniFersal  depravation,  and  convict  them. 
'*  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,"  &c. 

The  words  contain  two  projxsitlons. — The  first  touching 
man's  perfection  by  his  creation,  **  Qod  made,"  Ac.  The 
second  touching  bis  defection  by  sin,  "  But  they  have 
sought,"  du;.  Together  with  a  solemn  preface  introducing 
both,  and  recommending  them  as  well-weighed  truths, 
'*  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,"  &c.  a.  d. "  I  do  not  now  speak 
at  random,  and  by  guess;  no,  but  I  solemnly  pronounce  it, 
as  that  which  I  have  found  out  by  seriotis  study  and  dili- 
gent exploration,  that  Qod  made  man  upright,"  Ac.  The 
terms  are  not  obscure,  and  are  fitly  rendered.  I  find  no 
considerable  variety  of  readings,  and  cannot  needlessly 
spend  time  about  words.  Only  in  short, — By  man  you 
must  understand  man  collectively,  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  whole  species. — Making  him  upright^  you  must  under- 
stand so  a^  to  refer  making  not  to  the  adjunct  only, 
supposing  the  subject  pre-existent,  but  to  both  subject  ana 
adjunct  together ;  and  so  'tis  man's  concreate  and  original 
righteousness  that  is  here  meant. — By  inventiont  under- 
stand (as  the  antithesis  doth  direct)  such  as  are  alien  from 
this  rectitude.  Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable  that  in  this 
expression,  some  reference  may  be  had  to  that  curious  de- 
sire of  knowing  much  that  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  into 
the  first  trans^ession. — Mdnif  inventions^  seems  to  be  spo- 
ken in  opposition  to  that  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart 
which  this  original  rectitude  did  include ;  truth  is  but  one ; 
falsehood,  manifold.    God  made  man  nprif|fht,  i.e.  simple, 

{)lain-hearted,  fVee  from  all  tortuous  wmdmgs,  and  invo- 
utions.  (So  the  word  rendered  upright  in  the  text  doth 
signify;  and  Jeshurun  derived  therefrom,  which  God 
thought  a  fit  name  for  his  people  Israel,  the  seed  of  plain- 
hearted  Jacob,  to  be  known  by ;  answerably  whereto  Na- 
thanael  is  said  to  be  a  true  Israelite,*  in  whom  was  no 
guile.)  Such  man  was  at  first ;  now,  in  the  room  of  this 
sirophcity,  you  find  i^  multiplicity :  he  was  of  one  constant, 
uniform  tVame  and  tenor  oi  spirit,  held  one  straight,  direct, 
and  even  course;  now  he  is  become  fbll  of  inventions, 
grown  vafVous,  multiform  as  to  the  frame  of  his  spirit,  un- 
certain, intricate,  perplexed  in  all  his  ways. — Saughi  out, 
this  notes  the  voluntariness,  and  perfect  spontaneity  of  his 
defection ;  'twas  his  own  doinr.  God  made  him  uprisrht ; 
he  hath  sought  out  means  to  deform  and  undo  himself. — 
The  words  thus  opened  afford  us  two  great  gospel  truths. 

a  John  i.  «T. 


Doct.  1.  That  God  endued  the  nature  of  man,  in  hk 
creation,  with  a  perfect  and  universal  rectitude. 

2.  That  man's  defection  fh>m  his  primitive  state  was 
purely  voluntary,  and  fVom  the  unconstrained  choiee  of 
nis  own  mutable  and  self-determining  will. 

^Though  the  latter  part  of  the  text  would  aflbrd  a  suf- 
ficient ground  to  treat  of  the  state  of  man  now  fallen  ;  yet 
that  being  by  agreement  left  to  another  hand,  I  observe  no 
more  fi'om  it  than  what  concerns  the  manner  of  his  fall, 
and  that  only  as  it  depended  on  a  mutable  will.)  In 
handling  these  truths,  I  shall, 

1.  Open  them  in  certain  explicatory  theses.  2.  Improve 
them  in  some  few  practical  and  appucatory  inferences. 

1.  About  the  former — that  GKxl  endued,  Ac. — take  these 
propositions  for  explication. 

Prifp.  1.  All  created  rectitude  consists  in  conformity  to 
some  rule  or  law.  Rectitude  isra  mere  relative  thing,  and 
its  relation  is  to  a  rule.  By  a  rule.  I  here  meaa  a  law 
strictly  taken ;  and  therefore  I  speaK  this  only  of  created 
rectitude.  A  law,  is  a  rule  of  duty  given  by  a  superior  to 
an  inferior ;  nothing  can  be  in  that  sense  a  rule  to  God,  or 
the  measure  of  increated  rectitude. 

Prop.  3.  The  highest  rule  of  all  created  rectitude,  is 
the  will  of  God,  considered  as  including  most  intrinsically 
an  eternal  and  immutable  reason,  justice,  and  goodness. 
'Tis  certain,  there  can  be  no  higher  rule  to  creatures  than 
the  Divine  will  ;b  and  as  certam  that  the  government  of 
God  over  his  creatures,  is  always  reasonable,  and  just,  and 
gracious ;  and  that  this  reasonableness,  justice,  and  good- 
ness, by  which  it  is  so,  should  be  subjected  any  where  but 
in  Gk>d  himself,  none  that  know  what  Qod  is,  according  to 
our  more  obvious  notions  of  him,  can  possibly  think. 

Prop.  3.  Any  sufficient  signification  of  this  wiB,  touch- 
infr  the  reasonable  creature's  dut]|r,  is  a  law,  indispensaUy 
obliging  such  a  creature.  A  law  is  a  constitution  ae  dibito, 
and  'tis  the  legislator's  will  (not  concealed  in  his  own 
breast,  but)  duly  expressed  that  makes  this  constitution, 
and  infers  an  obligation  on  the  subject. 

Prop,  4.  The  law  given  to  Adam  at  his  creation  was 
partly  natural,  given  oy  way  of  internal  impressioii  upon 
nis  soul ;  partly  positive,  given  (as  is  probable)  by  some 
more  external  discovery  or  revelation.  That  the  main 
bodv  of  law,  whereby  man  was  to  be  governed,  should  be 
at  first  given  no  other  way  than  by  stamping  them  upon 
his  mind  and  heart,  was  a  thing  consruous  enough  to  his 
innocent  state ;  fas  it  is  to  angels  and  saints  in  glorv ;)  it 
being  then  exactly  contempered  to  his  nature,  highly  ap- 

Krovable  to  his  reason,  (as  is  evident,  in  that  being  fallen, 
is  reason  ceases  not  to  approve  it,  Rom.  ii.  18.)  fully 
suitable  to  the  inclination  and  tendency  of  his  will,  and 
not  at  all  regretted  by  any  reluctant  principle  that  might 
in  the  least  oppose  or  render  him  doubtful  about  his  duty. 

b  Rom.  vtt.  la  itt.  l«  a  Kack,  vrtt.  Si. 
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Tet  was  it  moflt  Twsanable  also,  that  some  positive 
eoannaiida  should  be  sapenuided,  that  Qod's  right  of  do- 
miaioQ  and  goTefnment  over  him  as  Creator,  might  be 
more  expressly  asserted,  and  he  might  more  folly  appre- 
hend his  own  obligation  as  a  creature  to  do  some  things, 
because  it  was  his  Maker's  will,  as  well  as  others,  because 
they  appeared  to  him  in  their  own  nature  reasonable  and 
fix  to  be  done ;  for  so  the  whcde  of  what  Ood  requires  of 
man,  is  fitly  distinguished  into  some  things  which  he  com- 
mands because  they  are  just,  and  some  things  that  are 
jost  because  he  commands  them. 

Rrop.  5w  Adam  was  endued  in  his  creation  with'  a  suf> 
flcient  ability  and  habitude  to  conform  to  this  whole  law, 
both  natural  and  positive;  in  which  ability  and  habitude 
his  original  recitude  did  consist  This  proposition  carries 
in  it  the  main  truth  we  have  now  in  lumd,  therefore  re- 
onires  to  be  more  distinctly  insisted  on.  There  are  two 
tnincs  in  it  to  be  considered — the  thing  itself  he  was  en- 
dued with— the  manner  of  the  endowment. 

1.  The  thing  itself  wherewith  be  was  endued.  That 
was  uprightness,  rectitude,  (otherwise  called  the  image  of 
God,  though  that  expression  comprehends  more  than  we 
now  speak  of,  as  his  immortality^  dominion  over  the  in- 
ferior creatures,  AcS\  which  nprighmess  or  rectitude  con- 
sisted in  the  habitual  conformity,  or  conformability ,  of  all 
his  natural  powers  to  this  whole  law  of  God ;  and  is  there- 
fore considerable  two  ways,  viz.  in  relation  to  its  subject, 
and  its  rule. 

1.  In  relation  to  its  subject ;  that  was  the  whole  soul, 
(in  some  sense  it  may  be  said  the  whole  man,)  even  the 
aeveral  powers  of  it  And  here  we  are  led  to  consider  the 
parts  of  this  rectitude,  for  'tis  co-extended  (if  that  phrase 
may  be  allowed)  with  its  subject,  and  lies  spread  out  into 
the  several  powers  of  the  soul ;  for  had  any  power  been 
left  destitute  of  it,  such  is  the  frame  of  man,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  his  natural  powers  on  each  other,  in  order  to 
action,  that  it  had  disabled  him  to  obey,  and  had  destroyed 
his  rectitude ;  for  hanum  non  oriUtr  wui  ex  eausis  integrisy 
wuiUim  vero  ex  quovis  defeetm.  And  hence  (as  Davenant « 
well  observes)  according^  to  the  parts  (if  I  may  so  s|)eak) 
of  the  subject  wherein  it  was,  man's  originu  rectitude 
must  be  understood  to  consist  of, 

1.  A  perfect  illumination  of  mind  to  understand  and 
fldow  the  will  of  God.  2.  A  compliance  of  heart  and  will 
therewith.  3w  An  obedient  subordination  of  the  sensitive 
afipetite,  and  other  inferior  powers,  that  in  nothing  they 
inight  resist  the  former.  That  it  comprehends  all  these, 
appears  by  comparing  Col.  iii.  10.  wnere  the  image  of 
God,  wherein  man  was  created,  is  said  to  consist  in  know- 
ledge, that  hath  its  seat  and  subject  in  the  mind,  with  Eph. 
iv.  94.  where  righteousness  and  holiness  are  also  mention- 
ed ;  the  one  whereof  consists  in  equitv  towards  men,  the 
other  in  loyalty  and  devotedness  to  Goa  *,  both  which  neces- 
sarily suppose  the  due  framing  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
soul,  to  tne  ducture  of  an  enlightened  mind  And  besides, 
that  work  of  sanctification  (which  in  thes^  scriptures  is 
expressly  called  a  renovation  of  man  according  to  the  im- 
age of  God  wherein  he  was  created)  doth  in  other  scrip- 
tures appear  (as  the  forementioned  author  also  observes) 
to  consist  of  parts  proportionable  to  these  I  mention,  viz. 
illumination  of  mind,  Ephes.  i.  18.  conversion  of  heart,  Ps. 
li.  10.  victory  over  concupiscence,  Rom.  vi.  7,  throughout. 

S.  Consider  this  recitude  in  relation  to  its  rule ;  that  is, 
the  will  of  God  ievealed,4  or  the  law  of  God.  Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law ;  and  accordingly  righteousness 
must  needs  be  conformity  to  the  law ;  viz.  actual  righte- 
ousness c(»sists  in  actual  conformity  to  the  law;  that 
habitual  rectitude  which  Adam  was  furnished  with  in  his 
creation,  (of  which  we  are  speaking,^  in  an  habitual  con- 
formity, or  an  ability  to  conform  to  tne  same  law.  This 
habitual  conformity  was,  as  of  the  whole  soul,  so  to  the 
whole  law,  t.  e.  to  both  the  parts  or  kinds  of  it,  natural 
and  positive.  He  was  furnished  with  particular  princi- 
ples, inclininfl^  him  to  comply  with  whatsoever  the  law  of 
nature  had  laid  before  him ;  and  with  a  general  principle,' 
disposing  him  to  yield  to  whatsoever  any  positive  law 
should  lay  before  him  as  the  will  of  God.  Ana  if  it  be  said, 
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(in  reference  to  the  Ibrmer  of  these,)  that  this  law  of  na- 
ture impressed  upon  Adam's  soul,  was  his  very  rectitude  ; 
therefore  how  can  Jhis  rectitude  be  a  conformity  to  this 
lawl  I  answer,  1.  A  law  is  twofold,  rtguians^  regvlat^.^ 
8.  The  law  of  nature  impressed  upon  the  soul  of  Adam, 
must  be  considered ; — 1.  as  subjected  in  his  mind ;  so  it 
consisted  of  certain  practical  notions  about  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  dec.— 2.  as  subjected  in  his  heart,  so  it 
consisted  in  certain  habitual  inclinations  to  conform  to 
those  principles.  Now  these  inclinations  of  the  heart, 
though  they  are  a  rule  to  actions,  they  are  yet  something 
ruled  in  reference  to  those  notions  in  the  mind ;  and  their 
conformity  thereto  makes  one  part  of  original  rectitude. 
And  those  notions,  though  they  are  a  rule  to  these  mclina- 
tions,  yet  they  are  something  ruled  in  reference  to  the  will 
of  God  signitied  by  them ;  and  in  the  conformity  thereto, 
consists  another  part  of  this  original  rectitude. 

2.  We  have  to  consider  the  manner  of  this  endowment 
And  as  to  this,  'tis  much  disputed  among  the  schoolmen, 
whether  it  were  natural  or  supernatural.  I  shall  only  lay 
down,  in  few  words,  what  I  conceive  to  be  clear  and  in- 
disputable. 

1.  If  by  natural,  you  mean  essential,  (whether  constitu* 
tively,  or  consecutively,)  so  original  righteousness  was 
not  natural  to  man ;  for  then  he  could  never  have  lost  it, 
without  the  loss  of  his  being. 

2.  If  by  natural,  you  mean  connatural,  i.  e.  concreate 
with  the  nature  of  man,  and  consonant  thereto,  so  I  doubt 
not  but  it  was  natural  to  him. 

Prop.  6.  This  rectitude  of  man's  nature,  could  not  but 
infer  and  include  his  actucd  blessedness,  while  he  should 
act  according  to  it.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove- 
nant, it  could  not  but  infer  it.  And  consider  this  rectitude 
in  itself,  it  must  needs  include  it :  toe  rectitude  of  his  un- 
derstanding including  his  knowledge  of  the  highest  good; 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  will  and  afiections,  the  accept* 
aoce  and  enjoyment  thereof;  as  Augustine  r  in  this  case, 
nullum  lonum  abestet  kamini  quod  recta  volwUas  optare 
posselj  <^c.  Thus  far  of  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of 
man's  first  state.  It  follows  to  speak  of  the  mutability  of 
it,  and  of  his  fall  as  depending  thereon. 

Doct.  2.  That  man's  defection  from  his  primitive  state 
'W'as  merely  voluntary,  and  from  the  unconstrained  choice 
of  his  own  mutable  and  self-determining  will.  For  the 
asserting  of  this  truth,  take  the  following  propositions: 

Prop.  1.  That  the  nature  of  man  is  now  become  uni- 
versally depraved  and  sinful.  This,  Scripture  is  full  of,ff 
and  experience  and  common  observation  puts  it  beyond 
dispute.  'Tis  left  then  that  sin  must  have  had  some  ori« 
ginal  among  inen. 

Prop.  2.  The  pure  and  holy  nature  of  God  could  never 
be  the  original  ot  man's  sin.  This  is  evident  in  itself. 
God  h  disclaims  it;  nor  can  any  affirm  it  of  him  without 
denying  his  very  Being.  He  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
unholiness,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  holy,  which  would  sup- 
pose him  mutably  holy :  and  if  either  God  or  man  must 
be  confessed  mutable,  ^tis  no  difficulty  where  to  lay  it; 
whatever  he  is,  he  is  essentially;  and  necessity  of  exist- 
ence^ of  being  always  what  he  is,  i  remains  everlastingly 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  his  Being. 

3.  'Tis  blasphemous  and  absnrd  to  ulk  of  two  princi- 
ples, (as  the  Manichees  of  old,)  the  one  good  ver  «,  and 
the  cause  of  all  good ;  the  other  evil  per  m,  and  the  cause 
oi  all  evil. 

Bradwardine's  k  two  arguments,  1.  that  this  would  sup- 
pose two  gods,  two  independent  beings,  2.  that  it  would 
suppose  an  evil  god,  do  sufficiently  convince  this  to  be  full 
both  of  blasphemy  and  contradiction. 

4.  It  was  not  possible  that  either  external  objects,  or 
the  temptation  of  the  devil,  should  necessitate  the  will  of 
roan  to  sin.  External  objects  could  not;  for  that  were  to 
reject  all  upon  God:  for  if  he  create  objects  with  such  an 
aliective  power  in  tnem,  and  create  such  an  appetite  in 
man  as  cannot  but  work  inordinately  and  sinfully  towards 
those  objects,  it  must  needs  infer  his  efficacious  necessita- 
tion  of  sin,  being  it  would  destroy  the  truth  already  estab- 
lished, that  God  created  man  witk  such  a  rectitude  as  that 
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there  was  a  sufficient  ability  in  his  saperior  powers  for  the 
cohibition  and  restraint  of  the  inferior,  that  they  should 
not  work  inordinately  towards  tbeir  objects.  The  devil 
could  not  do  it  for  the  same  reason,  having  no  way  to 
move  the  will  of  man  but  by  the  proposal  of  objects;  yet 
that  by  this  means  (which  he  could  in  many  respects 
manage  most  advantageously)  he  did  much  help  forward 
the  first  sin,  Scripture  leaves  us  not  to  doubt. 

5.  The  whole  nature  of  sin  consisting  only  in  a  defect, 
no  other  cause  need  be  designed  of  it  than  a  defective ; 
i.  e.  an  understanding,  will,  and  inferior  powers,  however 
originally  good,  yet  mutably  and  defectively  so.  I  shall 
not  insist  to  prove  that  sin  is  no  positive  being;  but  I 
take  the  argument  to  be  irrefragable,  (notwithstanding 
the  cavils  made  against  it,)  that  is  drawn  from  that  com- 
mon maxim,  that  omne  ens  posilwum  est  velprimwHf  vel  d 
primo.i  And  that  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is  an  in- 
ffenions  one :  he  arjgues  that  no  bein^  can  be  evil  per  se  ; 
for  then  it  must  be  immutably,-  to  which  no  evil  can  be,  for 
to  be  always  the  same,  is  a  certain  property  of  goodness ; 
'tis  so  even  of  the  highest  goodness.  And  hence  sin  being 
supposed  only  a  defect,  a  soul  that  is  only  defectibly  holy, 
nught  well  enoug[h  be  the  cause  of  it ;  i.  e.  the  deficient 
cause.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  strange  that  man  should  be 
at  first  created  wUh  a  defectible  holiness ;  for  if  he  were 
immutably  holy,  either  it  must  be  ex  naturdy  or  ex  gralid: 
exiuUmrd  it  could  not  be,  for  that  would  suppose  him 
God ;  if  it  were  ex  gratia^  then  it  must  be  free ;  then  it 
might  be,  or  might  hot  be ;  therefore  there  was  no  incon- 
gruity in  it  that  it  should  not  be.  And  indeed  it  was  most 
congruous  that  GKxl  having  newly  made  such  a  creature, 
furnished  with  such'  powers,  so  capable  of  government 
bv  a  law,  of  being  moved  by  promises  and  threats,  he 
should  for  some  time  hold  him  as  a  viator^  in  a  state  of 
trial  unconfirmed,  (as  he  did  also  the  innocent  ans^Is,)  that 
it  might  be  seen  how  he  would  behave  himself  towards 
his  Maker,  and  that  he  should  be  rewardable  and  punish- 
able accordingly,  in  a  state  that  should  be  everlasting  and 
unchangeable :  the  liberty  therefore  of  the  viators  and  the 
comprehensors,  nGibieul*  well  distinguishes  into  mchoata 
or  consummcbbiliSy  and  perfecta  or  amsumauUa  ;  the  former 
such  as  Adam's  was  at  his  creation ;  the  latter  such  as  is 
the  state  of  angels  and  saints  in  gloiy ;  and  as  his  would 
have  been  had  he  held  out  and  persisted  innocent  through 
the  intended  time  of  trial. 

It  was  therefore  no  strange  thing  that  man  should  be 
created  defectible ;  it  was  as  little  strange  that  a  defectible 
creature  should  deficere.  For  the  manner  of  that  defec- 
tion, (whether  error  of  the  understanding  preceded,  or  in- 
consiaeraiion  only,  and  a  neglect  of  its  office,)  with  the 
great  difficulties  some  imagine  herein,  I  waive  discourse 
about  them;  judging  that  advice  good  and  sober,  for  to 
consider  more  how  sin  may  be  gotten  out  of  the  world, 
than  how  it  came  in.  Though  'tis  most  probable  there 
was  in  the  instant  of  temptation  a  mere  suspension  of  the 
understanding's  act,  (not  as  previous  to  the  sin,  but  as  a 
part  of  it,)  and  thereupon  a  sudden  precipitation  of  will, 
as  Estius  doih  well  determine. 

6.  Man  being  created  mutaMe  as  to  his  holiness,  must 
needs  be  so  as  to  his  happiness  too.  And  that  both  upon 
a  legal  account,  (for  the  law  had  determined  that  if  he  did 
sin  he  must  die,^  and  also  upon  a  natural ;  for  it  was  not 
possible  that  his  soul  being  once  depraved  by  sin,  the 
powers  of  it  vitiated,  iheir  order  each  to  other,  and  to- 
wards their  objects,  broken  and  interrupted,  there  should 
remain  a  disposition  and  aptitude  to  converse  with  the 
highest  good. 

The  use  follows,  which  shall  be  only  in  certain  practical 
inferences  that  will  issue  from  these  truths,  partly  con- 
sidered singly  and  severally,  partly  together  and  in  con- 
junction. 

From  the  First,  I.  Did  God  create  man  upright  as 
hath  been  shown  1  then  how  little  reason  had  man  to  sin ! 
how  little  reason  had  he  to  desert  God !  to  be  weary  of 
his  first  estate !  Could  God's  making  him,  his  making 
him  upright,  be  a  reason  why  he  should  sin  against  him  1 
was  his  directing  his  heart,  and  the  natural  course  of  his 
affections  towards  himself,  a  reason  why  he  should  forsake 
him  1  What  was  thete  in  his  state  that  should  make  it 
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grievous  to  him  ^  Was  his  doty  too  much  for  him  1  God 
made  him  upright,  so  that  every  part  of  it  was  ooonaamd 
to  him.  Was  his  privilege  too  little  1  He  knew,  and 
loved,  and  enjoyed  tne  highest  and  infinite  good.  O  think 
then  how  unreasonable  and  disingenuous  a  uiing  sin  was  I 
that  a  creature  that  was  nothing  but  a  few  hours  ago^ow 
a  reasonable  being,  capable  of  God,  should  yet  sin!  Urge 
your  hearts  with  Uiis,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  ourselves 
unconcerned  in  Adam's  sin ;  we  k)OK  upon  ourselves  too 
abstractly,  we  should  remember  we  are  members  of  n 
community,  and  it  should  be  erievous  to  us  to  think  that 
our  species  hath  dealt  so  unkindly  and  unworthily  with 
God :  and  besides,  do  not  we  sin  daily  after  the  similitade 
of  Adam's  transgression  1  and  is  not  sin  as  unreasooable 
and  unjust  a  thin^  as  ever  1 

2.  Was  our  primitive  state  so  good  and  happy^hov 
justly  may  we  refiect  and  look  back  towards  our  first  state  1 
how  fitly  might  we  take  up  Job's  words !  O  that  I  were 
as  in  months  past ; — as  in  the  days  of  my  youth ; — ^when 
the  Almightjr  was  yet  with  me ; — ^when  I  put  on  righte- 
ousness and  it  cloined  me ; — when  my  glorr  was  freui  in 
me,  &c."  With  what  sadness  may  we  eall  to  mind  the 
things  that  are  past,  and  the  beginnings  of  ancient  time  I 
when  there  was  no  stain  upon  our  natures,  no  cloud  upon 
our  minds,  no  pollution  upon  our  hearts ;  when  with  pure 
and  undefiled  souls  we  could  embrace  and  rest,  and  re- 
joice in  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible  good !  When 
we  remember  these  things,  do  not  our  bow&  turn  1  are 
not  our  souls  poured  out  within  us  1 

FVam  the  Second.  1.  Did  man  so  voluntarily  ruin  him- 
self; how  unlikely  is  he  now  to  be  his  own  saviour !  He 
that  was  a  self-destroyer  from  the  beginning,  that  mined 
himself  as  soon  as  God  had  made  him,  is  he  likely  now  to 
save  himself  1  Is  it  easier  for  him  to  recover  his  station 
than  to  have  kept  it  1  or  hath  he  improved  himself  by  sin- 
ning, and  gained  strength  by  his  fall  for  a  more  difficult 
undertaking  ?  Is  he  grown  tietter  natured  towards  hrmaoif 
and  his  Goa,  than  he  was  at  first  1 

2.  How  little  reason  hath  he  to  blame  God,  though  he 
finally  perish !  What  would  he  have  had  God  to  have  done 
more  to-  prevent  it ;  he  gave  his  law  to  direct  him,  his 
threatening  to  warn  him ;  his  promise  for  his  encourage* 
ment  was  evidently  implied ;  his  nature  was  sufficiently 
disposed  to  improve  and  comport  with  all  these :  yet  he 
sins !  Is  Gk)d  to  be  charged  with  this  1  Sins  upon  no  ne- 
cessity^ with  no  pretence ;  botlhat  he  must  be  seeking  out 
inventions,  trying  experiments,  assaying  to  better  his  state, 
as  plainly  despismg  tne  law,  suspecting  the  truth,  envying 
the  greatness,  asserting  and  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty 
and  Godhead  of  his  Maker.  Had  we  (any  of  us)  a  mind 
to  contend  with  God  about  this  matter,  how  would  we 
order  our  cause  1  how  would  we  state  our  quarrel  1  If  we 
complain  that  we  should  be  condemned  and  mined  aU  in 
one  man ;  that  is  to  complain  that  we  are  Adam's  children. 
A  child  might  as  well  complain  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
be|[gar  or  a  traitor,  and  charge  it  as  injustice  upon  the 
prmce  or  law  of  the  land  that  he  is  not  bora  to  a  patri- 
mony ;  this  is  a  misery  to  him,  but  no  man  will  say  it  is  a 
wron^  And  can  it  be. said  we  are  wronged  by  the  com- 
mon Ruler  of  the  world,  that  we  do  not  mhent  from  our 
father  the  righteousness  and  felicity  he  had  wilfully  lost 
long  before  we  were  his  children  7  if  we  think  it  hard  we 
should  be  tied  to  terms  we  never  consented  to,  might  not 
an  heir  as  well  quarrel  with  the  magistrate,  that  he  suffers 
him  to  become  Uable  to  his  father's  debts,  and  to  lie  in 
prison  if  he  have  not  to  pay  1 

But  besides,  who  can  imagine  but  we  should  have  con- 
sented, had  all  mankind  been  at  that  time  existent  in  in- 
nocency  together  1  t.  e.  let  the  case  be  stated  thus :  Sup- 
pose Adam,  our  common  parent,  to  have  had  aU  his 
children  tc^ther  with  him  before  the  Lord,  while  the 
covenant  of  works  was  not  as  yet  made,  and  while  as  yet 
God  was  not  under  any  engagement  to  the  children  of 
men.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  he  did  propound  it  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankmd  together,  that  he  would  capitulate 
with  their  common  parent  on  their  behalf,  according  to 
the  terms  of  that  first  covenant ;  if  he  stood,  thej  should 
stand,  if  he  fall,  they  must  all  iall  with  him.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  if  this  had  not  been  consented  to,  God  mighi 
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(withoiit  the  least  eoloar  of  ezcepcion,  being  as  yet  under 
no  engagement  to  the  contrary)  have  annihilated  the  whole 

E'  B8 ;  for  wherein  can  it  seem  hard,  that  what  was  no- 
bnt  the  last  moment,  should  the  next  moment  be  sof- 
to  relapse  into  nothmg  again  1  Let  it  al9o  be  consi- 
dered, that  Adam's  own  personal  interest,  and  a  mighty 
natural  afiectian  towards  so  vast  a  progeny,  might  weU  be 
thought  certainly  to  engage  him  to  the  uttermost  care  and 
circmnspection  on  his  own  and  their  behalf.  It  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  all  being  now  in  perfect  innocency. 
no  defect  of  reason,  no  frowardness  or  perverseness  of  will 
can  be  supposed  in  any.  to  hinder  their  right  jud^ent, 
and  choice  of  what  might  >ppear  to  be  most  for  their  own 
advantaj^  and  the  |^lory oitneir  Maker. 

Can  it  now  possibly  be  thought  (the  case  being  thus 
stated)  that  any  man  should  nuuier  choose  presently  to 
lose  htis  being,  and  the  pleasures  and  hopes  of  such  a 
state,  than'  to  nave  consented  to  such  terms  1  It  cannot  be 
thought 

For  consider  the  utmost  that  might  be  objected;  and 
snraose  one  dius  to  reason  the  matter  with  himself: 
"  why  1  'tis  a  mighty  hazard  for  me  to  suspend  my  ever- 
lasting happiness  or  misery  upon  the  uncertain  determi- 
nations Of  another  man's  mutable  will ;  shall  I  trust  my 
eternal  concernments  to  such  a  peradventure,  and  put  my 
life  and  hopes  into  the  hands  of  a  fellow-creature  1" 

It  were  obvious  to  him  to  answer  himself,  "  Aye,  but  he 
is  my  IhUier;  he  bears  a  natural  affection  to  me,  his  own 
concernment  is  included,  he  hath  power  over  his  own  will, 
his  obedience  for  us  all  will  be  no  more  difficult  than  each 
man's  for  himself;  there  is  nothing  required  of  him  but 
what  his  nature  inclines  him  to,  and  what  his  reason  (if 
he  use  it)  will  guide  him  to  comply  with ;  and  though 
the  hazard  of  an  eternal  misery  be  greatly  tremendous, 
yet  are  not  the  hopes  of  an  everlasting  blessedness  as 
greatly  consolatory  and  encoura^fr^  and  besides,  the. 
hazard  will  be  but  for  a  time,  which  if  we  pass  safely,  we 
shall  shortly  receive  a  full  and  glorious  confirmation  and 
advancement"  Certainly  no  reasonable  man,  all  this 
considered,  (though  there  had  been  no  mention  made  of  a 
means  of  recovery  in  case  of  falling,  the  consideration 
whereof  is  yet  also  to  be  taken  in  by  us,)  would  have  re- 
fused to  consent.  And  then  what  reasonable  man  but  will 
confess  this  to  be  mere  cavil,  that  we  did  not  personally 
consent ;  for  if  it  be  certain  we  should  have  consented,  and 
our  own  hearts  tell  us  we  should,  doth  the  power  of  a 
Creator  over  his  creatures  signify  so  little  that  he  might 
not  take  this  for  an  actual  consent  1  for  is  it  not  all  one, 
whether  you  did  consent,  or  certainly  would  have  done  it, 
if  you  had  been  treated  with  1  Covenants  betwixt  superi- 
ors and  inferiors,  differ  much  from  those  betwixt  equals; 
for  they  are  laws  as  well  as  covenants,  and  therefore  do 
suppose  consent,  (the  terms  being  in  se  reasonable,)  as  that 
whidti  not  only  our  interest  but  duty  would  oblige  us  to. 
'Tis  not  the  same  thing  to  covenant  with  the  ereat  Grod, 
and  with  a  fellow-creature.  God's  prescience  of  the  event, 
([besides  that  no  man  knows  what  it  is,  yet,)  whatever  it 
18,  'tis  wholly  immanent  in  himself,  (as  also  his  decrees,) 
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therefore  could  have  no  influence  into  the  erent,  or  be  anr 
cause  of  it;  all  depended,  as  hath  been  shown,  on  man^ 
own  will ;  and  therefore  if  God  did  foresee  that  man 
would  &11,  yet  he  knew  also,  that  if  he  would  he  might 
stand. 

JFYom  both  jointlf.  1.  Were  we  once  so  happy,  and 
have  we  now  undone  ourselves  1  how  accepCabte  should 
this  render  the  means  of  our  recoverv  to  us !  That  'tis  a 
recovery  we  are  to  endeavour,  (which  implies  the  formei 
truth,)  that  supposes  us  once  happy,  who  would  not  be 
taken  with  such  an  overture  for  the  regaining  of  a  happi- 
ness, which  he  hath  lost  and  fallen  from?  'Tis  a  double 
misery  to  become  iix>m  a  happy  estate  miserable ;  'tis  yet 
as  a  double  happiness  to  become  happy  from  such  misery ; 
and  proportionaoly  valuable  should  uJ  means  appear  tons 
that  tend  thereto.  Yea,  and  'tis  a  recovery  after  self-de- 
struction, (which  asserts  the  former  truth,)  such  a  destruo* 
tion  as  might  reduce  us  to  an  utter  despair  of  remedies,  as 
rendering  us  incapable  to  help  ourselves,  or  to  expect  help 
or  pity  from  others.  O  how  welcome  should  the  tidings 
of  aehverance  now  be  to  us!  how  joyful  an  entertainment 
should  oar  hearts  give  them  upon  both  these  accounts! 
How  greatly  doth  Scripture  •  commend  the  love  and  grace 
of  Christ,  under  the  notion  of  redeeming !  a  wora  that 
doth  not  signify  deliverance  froni  simple  misery  only,  but 
also  connote  a  precedent  better  state,  as  they  expound  it 
who  take  the  phrase,  as  Scripture  uses  it,  to  allude  to  the 
buyinff  out  oi  captives  from  their  bondage.  And  how 
shoulo  it  ravish  the  heart  of  any  man  to  have  mercy  and 
help  offered  him  by  another  hand,  who  hath  perished  by 
his  own  1  how  taking  should  gospel-g[race  be  upon  this  ac- 
count 1  how  should  this  consideration  engage  souls  to 
value  and  embrace  it !  It  is  urged  (we  see)  to  that  pur- 
pose, Hos.  xiii.  9.  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself^  but 
in  me  is  thy  help ;  and,  v.  10.  it  follows,  I  will  be  thv  King; 
where  is  any  other  that  will  save  thee  1  &c.  And  dL  xiv.  1. 
O  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord,  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine 
iniquity.  Now  (friends)  do  but  seriously  consider  this. 
If  you  believe  the  truths  you  have  heard,  how  precious 
should  Christ  be  to  vou !  how  precious  should  the  gospel, 
the  ordinances,  and,  ministry  of  it  be  1  Do  you  complain 
that  formerly  you  were  not  treated  with  1  By  all  these  God 
now  treats  with  you.  Now  your  own  personal  consent  is 
called  for ;  not  to  any  thing  that  hath  the  least  of  hazard  in 
it,  but  what  shall  maKe  vou  certainly  happy,  as  miserable  as 
you  have  made  yourselves ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  your 
consent  wanting,  the  price  of  your  redemption  is  already 
paid ;  tis  but  taking  Christ  for  your  Saviour  and  your  Lordf, 
and  living  a  life  of  dependence  and  holiness  for  a  few  days, 
and  you  are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  glory.  Will  you  now 
stick  at  this  1  O  do  not  destroy  vourselves  a  second  time, 
and  make  yourselves  doubly  guilty  of  your  own  ruin. 

3.  Was  our  state  so  good,  out  mutable  1  What  cause 
have  we  to  admire  the  grace  of  Gkxl,  through  Christ,  that 
whom  it  recovers  it  confirms !  It  was  a  blessed  state,  that 
by  our  own  free  will  we  fell  from ;  but  how  much  better 
(even  upon  this  account)  is  this,  which  by  God's  free 
grace  we  are  invited  and  recalled_to ! 
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A   TRINITY    IN    THE    GODHEAD, 

m  A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OP  WORTH; 


QCOAmOKKD  IT  THE  lATBLT  FCSU8HED  CONSIDEBATIOini  ON  TBI  EXTUCATlOtm  OH  THB  DOCTBIXX  OP 

THB  TBrnrrr,  sr  dr.  wallu,  m.  sheblock,  ul  •— 'n,  mu  ouDWOEiVy  ^e. 


TOGETHER  WITH  CERTAIN  LETTERS, 


FOBMSELT  WRIITEN  TO  THS  RSVERKND  DR.  WALLIS;  ON  THB  BAMB  SUBISCT. 


Batf  I 

I  nmncD  not  this  diseoane  shall  be  concerned  in 
what  this  author  hath  said  of  the  several  explications  given 
07  the  |)ersons  named  on  his  title-page.  The  onljr  thing 
it  is  desi^ped  for,  is  the  discoursing  with  him  that  single 
point  which  he  refers  to,  in  his  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth 
nages,  and  which,  in  tnis  controversy,  is  on  all  hands  con- 
Ibsied  to  be  the  cardinal  one,  viz.  Whether  a  trinity  in  the 
Gkxihead  be  possible  or  no  1 

I  nut  not  the  question  about  three  persons:  both  because 
I  wul  not,  in  so  short  a  discourse  as  I  intend  to  make  this, 
be  engaged  in  discussing  the  unagreed  notion  of  a  person ; 
and  because  the  Scripture  lays  not  that  necessity  upon  me, 
though  I  do  not  thins  the  use  of  that  term,  in  this  afikir, 
either  blameable  or  indefensible.  But  I  shall  inquire  whe- 
^er  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
cannot  possibly  admit  of  sufficient  distinction  from  one 
another  to  answer  the  parts  andpuiposes  severally  assigned 
them  by  the  Scripture,  in  the  Christian  economy,  and  yet 
be  each  of  them  God,  consistently  with  this  most  inviola- 
ble and  indubitable  truth,  that  there  can  be  but  one  God. 

This  author  concludes  it  to  be  impossible  in  the  men- 
tioned pages  of  his  discourse,  and  thereupon  seems  to 
judge  it  necessary  that  two  of  them  be  excluded  the  God- 
bead,  as  manv  others,  some  going  the  Arian,  some  the 
Phoinian,  more  lately  called  the  Socinian  way,  have  done 
before  him.  He  acknowledges,  page  90,  col.  1.  there  may 
be  "  some  secret  revealed  t^  God,  because  it  was  above 
ha  roan  capacity  to  discover  it;  and  sometimes  also  to 
comprehend  how  it  can  be ;"  but  adds,  "  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  my  not  being  able  to  conceive  how  a 
thing  should  be,  and  a  clear  apprehension  and  si^ht  that 
it  cannot  be."  What  he  says  thus  far  is  unexceptionable, 
and  I  heartily  concur  with  him  in  it.  But  for  what  he 
subjoins,  (wherein  he  might  have  spoken  his  mind  of  the 
matter  in  controversy  with  as  much  advantage  to  his  cause, 
without  reflecting  upcm  his  adversaries,  as  if  the]^  con- 
sidered these  things  either  with  no  intention,  or  with  no 
sincerity,  not  allowing  them  even  the  never  so  little  of  the 
one  or  the  other,)  that  "  three  distinct  Almighty  and  All- 
knowing  persons,  should  be  but  one  Almighty,  or  but  one 
All-knowing,  or  but  one  God,  a  man,  who  considers  with 
never  so  little  intention  and  sincerity,  clearly  sees  that  it 
cannot  be.  In  short,  that  it  is  not  a  mystery,  but,  as  Dr. 
South  speaks,  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction."  This  is 
that  I  would  consider  with  him,  if  he  will  affix  these 
Words  of  his,  "  a  man  who  considers,  Ac.  clearly  sees  it 
cannot  ne.  and  it  is  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction,"  to 
thtt  qaeatioa  as  I  have  set  it  down  above.    In  the  mean- 


time he  eannotbeignorant  that,  asbe  haih  represeBled  the 
matter,  he  hath  here  either  not  truly,  or  at  least  not  fldrly, 
given  the  sense  of  any  of  them  whom  he  pretended  lo 
oppose. 

For  when  by  those  words,  "  But  that  three  Divine  per- 
sons, or  that  three  distinct  AJmiffhty  and  All-knowing  per* 
sons,  should  be  but  one  Almignty,  bat  oae  All-knowmg, 
or  but  one  God,"  he  would  slily  insinuate  to  his  unwary 
and  less  attentive  reader,  that  the  same  men  held  three 
Almighties^  and  but  one :  he  well  knows,  and  ebewbera 
confesses,  (though  he  might  suppose  that  some  readen 
would  not  be  at  leisure  to  compare  one  place  of  his 
writings  with  another,  but  hastily  run  away  with  the  ap- 
prehension, that  such  as  were  not  of  his  mind  spake  no- 
thing but  nonsense  and  contradictions,)  that  net  onljr  his 
later  opposers  since  P.  Lcunbard,  as  he  speaks^  bat  divers 
much  more  ancient,  as  Athanasius,  ana  the  rest  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,  Ac.  denied  three  Almighties,  thoagh  th^ 
affirmed  each  of  the  nersons  to  be  Almightv,  understand* 
ing  omnipotency,  as  they  do  omnisciency,  to  be  an  atrribote 
not  of  the  person,  as  such,  but  of  the  essence,  as  sneh, 
which  the^r  affirm  to  be  but  one,  i.  e.  that  they  are  each  of 
them  Almighty,  by  communication  in  one  and  the  same 
almighty  essence.  And  if  their  sentiment  be  so  retj  ab- 
surd, he  needed  the  less  to  fear  representing  it  as  it ». 

And  the  other  who  seems  to  grant  three  Almighttes, 
doth  never  sav  there  is  but  one  Almighty ;  though  sach 
say  too  there  is  but  one  God,  placing  the  inmif  efikt  €hdr 
head  in  somewhat  else,  as  he  hath  nimself  taken  notice ; 
which  is  remote  from  express  self<:ontradictioii  also.  Bat 
I  shall  concern  myself  no  further  about  the  one  cnr  the 
other  of  these  wavs  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  diree 
persons.  Onljr  shall  inquire  concerning  the  poasibility  of 
such  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead  as  was  afiove  expressed,  re- 
quiting the  uncharitableness  of  this  author,  in  imputing 
carelessness  or  insincerity  to  all  that  think  it  possible, 
with  so  much  charity,  as  to  believe  he  would  not  vajpiinst 
the  plain  tenor  of  Scripture)  have  rejected  the  doctnne  of 
the  trinity,  as  he  professes  to  do  that  of  the  incamation, 
if  he  had  not  thought  it  every  way  impossible.  And  here 
I  premise, 

1.  That  the  present  undertaking  is  not  to  show  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three,  and  but  one,  in 
the  same  respect;  which  I  would  adventure^  in  this  an* 
thor's  words,  to  say,  no  man  that  considers  with  never  so 
little  intention  and  sincerity  would  offer  at  Bnt  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  but  one,  in  respect  of  Deity,  they 
are  thought  to  be  three  in  some  other  respect 

S.  TfeAt  what  I  now  design  is  only  to  represent  thii 
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natter  ts  Msible  to  be  some  way,  and  in  the  waj  here 
proposed  for  ou^  we  know;  not  as  definitely  certain  to  be 
wis  way  or  that  The  former  is  eiioagh  to  oor  present 
pnrnose,  i.  c.  if  any  way  it  can  be  ooaceiTed,  witlKmt  ab- 
flnraity  or  contradiction,  that  these  may  be  three  with 
safficient  distinction  to  found  the  distinct  attributes  which 
Che  Scriptures  do  severally  gire  them,  so  as  some  things 
may  be  affirmed  of  some  one,  and  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
other  of  them,  and  yet  their  tmily  in  Oodktad  be  eon- 
senred;  oar  point  is  gained,  and  the  damoar  of  this  and 
erery  o^her  opposer  ought  to  cease,  for  oar  asserting  what 
erety  one,  that  considers,  clearly  sees  cannot  be. 

Now,  so  much  being  forelaid,  that  we  may  proceed  with 
clearness  and  satisfaction  of  mind— If  we  wonld  under- 
stand whether  it  be  possible  that  these  three  may  be  suffi- 
ciently distininushed  for  the  mentioned  purpose,  and  yet 
be  one  in  Godhead,  or  in  divine  being;  we  are  to  recollect 
ourselre^  and  consider  what  we  are  wont  and  find  our- 
selves inaispensably  obliged,  to  conceive  of  that  ever  bless- 
ed Being,  and  what  is  with  less  certainty  or  evidence  said 
or  thought  of  it.    Therefore, 

1.  yfi,  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  whereas  we  do  with 
greatest  certainty  and  clearness  conceive  of  it  as  an  intel- 
lectual Being,  comprehensive,  with  that,  of  infinite  and 
universal  penection ;  so  we  do,  most  expressly,  though  this 
be  implied  in  universal  perfection,  conclude  it  a  Being 
most  necessarily  existent :  which  Gk>d  hath  himself  been 

r leased  to  signify  to  us  by  the  appropriated  name,  I  am,  or 
am  what  I  am. 

Hereby  is  this  most  exeellent  of  beings  infinitely  dis- 
oneuished  from  all  creatures,  or  Arom  the  whole  creation. 
All  created  being  is  merely  contingent,  t.  «.  (aecording  to 
the  true  notion  of  contingency)  dependent  upon  will  and 
pleasure.  So  he  hath  himself  taught  us  to  distinguish ; 
and  with  such  distinction  to  conceive  of  the  creation,  Rev. 
iv.  II.  Thou  hast  made  all  things,  and  for  (or  by,  Ac) 
thy  pleasure  (or  will,  0cX«^«  n)  they  are,  or  were  created, 
whatsoever  being  is  necessarily  existent,  the'  excellency 
of  its  nature  being  such,  as  that  it  was  necessary  to  it  to 
exist,  or  impossible  not  to  exist,  is  God,  or  is  divine 
being.  Notwithstandin|;  what  some  have  imagined  of 
neeessary  matter,  we  mirht  adventure  to  affirm  this  vni- 
Tersally  of  all  necessarr  oeing,  that  it  is  divine,  taking  it 
to  be  plainly  demonstrable,  and  to  have  been  demonstrated 
beyond  ail  contradiction,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth, 
and  many  others  long  oeiore  him.  And  doubt  not  to 
evince,  (though  that  is  not  the  present  business,)  thai  sup- 
posing the  imagination  of  necessary  matter  were  true,  this 
sensible  world  could  never  possibly  have  been  made  of  U, 
by  any  power  whatsoever ;  the  ooXj  pretence  for  which  it 
is  imagmed.  But  if  any  have  a  mind  to  make  this  a  dis- 
I>ute,  to  avoid  being  unseasonably  inv<dved  in  it  at  this 
time,  it  will  serve  my  present  purpose  to  assert  only,  what- 
soever intellectual  being  is  necesmrily  existent  is  divine. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  whatsoever  being  is  contingent, 
i.  €.  such  as  that  it  depended  on  a  mere  intervening  act  of 
will  (viar.  even  the  sovereign  and  supreme  will)  whether 
it  should  be  or  not  be,  is  created,  or  is  creature. 

n.  Whatsoever  simplicity  the  ever  blessed  God  hath 
by  any  express  revelation  claimed  to  himseU)  or  can  by 
evident  and  irrefragable  reason  be  demonstrated  to  belong 
to  him,  as  a  perfection,  we  ought  hnmMy,  and  with  all 
possible  reverence  and  adoration,  to  ascribe  to  him.  But 
such  simplicity  as  he  hath  not  claimed,  as  is  arbitrarily 
ascribed  to  him  by  over-bold  and  adventurous  intruders 
into  the  deep  ana  most  profound  arcana  of  the  Divine 
nature,  such  as  can  never  be  proved  to  belong  to  him,  or 
to  be  any  real  perfection,  such  as  would  prove  an  imper- 
fection, and  a  blemish,  would  render  the  Divine  nature  less 
Intelli^filde,  more  impossible  to  be  so  far  conceived  as  is 
requisite,  as  would  diseompose  and  disturb  our  minds, 
confound  our  concefytions,  inake  our  apprehensions  of  his 
other  known  perfections  less  distinct  or  inconsistent,  ren- 
der him  less  adorable,  or  less  an  object  of  religion,  or  such 
as  is  manifestly  unreconeileable  with  his  plain  affirmations 
eoneeming  himself^  we  ought  not  to  impose  it  upon  our- 
selves or  be  so  te  imposed  upon,  as  to  ascribe  to  him  such 
simplicity. 

it  would  be  an  over-offieieus  and  toe  meanly  servile 
iHiifinnnMSi,  to  ha  awrad  by  the  sophistry  of  presumptuous 
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scholastic  wits,  into  a  subs^ptiota  toUeir  eonfidett  de- 
terminations concerning  the  being  of  God,  thai  such  «nd 
such  things  are  neeessary  or  impossible  thereto,  ben  Ad 
what  the  plain  undisguised  reason  of  things,  or  his  own 
express  word,  do  evince :  to  imagine  a  sacrednessin  their 
rash  conclusions,  so  as  to  be  afraid  of  searching  into  them, 
orof^amining  whether  they  have  any  firm  and  solid 
ground  or  bottom ;  to  allow  the  schools  the  making  of  our 
Bible,  or  the  forming  of  our  creed,  who  license  (and  even 
sport)  themselves  to  philosophize  upon  the  nature  of  God, 
with  as  petulant  and  irreverent  a  liberty,  as  they  would 
upon  a  worm,  or  any  the  meanest  insect,  while  yet  they 
can  pronounce  tittle  with  certainty  even  concerning  that ; 
hath  nothing  in  it  either  of  the  Chiistian  or  the  man.  It 
will  become  as  well  as  concern  us,  to  disencumber  our 
minds,  and  release  them  fhxn  the  entanglements  of  their 
unproved  dictates;  whatsoever  authority  they  may  have 
acqaired,  only  by  having  been  long,  and  commoniy,  taken 
for  granted.  The  more  reverence  we  have  of  God,  the 
less  we  are  to  have  for  such  men,  as  have  themeclves  ex- 
pressed little. 

III.  Such  as  have  thought  themselves  obliged  by  tlie 
plain  word  of  God.  to  acknowledge  a  irinUf  in  the  God- 
head, viz.  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  withal  to 
diminish  the  distinction  of  the  one  f^om  the  other,  so  » 
even  to  make  it  next  to  nothing,  by  reason  of  the  straits 
into  which  unexamined  maxims  have  cast  their  minds, 
concerning  the  Divine  simplicity;  have  yet  not  thought 
that  to  be  abselvU  or  nmimodims.  Fbr  the  allowing  of 
three  samewkaU  in  the  Divine  nature  (and  what  less  could 
have  been  said  1)  cannot  consist  with  absolute  simplicity 
in  all  respjBcts,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  ikrte  without 
differing,  in  tome  reaped,  f>om  one  anothei. 

Since  therefore  there  is  a  necessity  apprehended  of  ao- 
knowledging  three  such  somewhait  m  the  Godhead,  both 
because  4he  word  of  God  (who  best  understands  his  own 
nature)  doth  speak  of  three  in  it  so  plainly,  that,  withoui 
notorious  violence,  it  cannot  be  understood  otherwise,  and 
because  it  affirms  some  things  of  one  or  other  of  them, 
which  it  affirms  not  of  the  rest ;  it  will  therefore  be  neces- 
tairy  to  admit  a  true  ^^inction  between  them,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  three ;  and  mfe  to  say  Uiere  is  so  much,  as 
is  requisite  to  focmd  the  distinct  affirmations,  which  we 
find  m  God's  word,  concerning  this  or  that,  apart  fh>m  the 
other,  otherwise  we  shall,  in  effect,  deny  what  God  af- 
firms; and  medest  to  confess  that  how  great  the  distinction 
is,  with  precise  and  particular  limitation,  we  do  not  know 
nor  dare  be  curious  to  determine  or  inquire :  only  that  as 
it  cannot  be  less,  than  is  sufficient  to  sustain  distinct  pre- 
dicates or  attributions;  so  it  cannot  be  so  great,  as  to  in- 
trench upon  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Which  limits,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  God  hath  himself  plainly  set  us. 

IV .  Therefore  since  we  may  offend  very  highly  by  an 
arrogant  pretence  to  the  knowledge  we  have  not,  tnit  wall 
not  offend  by  confessing  the  ienorance  which  we  cannot 
(and  therefore  need  not;  remedy,  we  should  abstain  from 
confident  concluaons  in  the  darlc,  and  at  random,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  nature  of  God ;  and  for  instance, 
from  saying,  We  clearly  see  a  sufficient  distinction  ei 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  m  the  Godhead  cannot  be,  or  is 
impossible.  It  expresses  too  little  reverence  of  God,  as 
if  his  being  had  any,  or  so  narrow,  limits  as  to  be  presently 
seen  through;  an  over-magnifying  opinion  of  ourselves,  as 
if  our  eye  could  penetrate  that  vast  and  sacred  darkness, 
or  the  glorious  light,  (equally  impervious  to  us,)  wherein 
God  dwells  |  too  great  rudeness  to  the  rest  of  men,  more 
than  implicitly  representing  all  mankind  besides  as  stark 
blind,  wno  can  discern  nothing  of  what  we  pretend  clearly 
to  see. 

And  it  is  manifbst  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible, 
upon  any  other  pretence,  but  that  it  consists  not  with  the 
wiiiy  ef  tie  Cfodhead,  in  opposition  to  the  multiplication 
thereof,  or  with  tMat  nmfdtcUf  which  stands  in  opposition 
to  the  concurrence  in  all  perfeciionstherein,  with  distinction 
sTMter  than  hath  been  commonly  thought  to  belong  to 
divine  nature.  For  the  former,  we  are  at  a  certainty :  but 
for  the  latter,  how  do  we  know  what  the  original,  natural 
state  of  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  this  resi^l  or  what 
simplicity  belongs  to  it  1  or  what  it  may  contain  or  com- 
prehend m  it,  consistently  with  the  unity  thereof?  or  ao« 
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but  that  it  may  still  be  bnl  iiae  Diyine  Being  1  What  dis- 
tinction and  unity  (conserred  together)  we  can  have, 
otherwise,  an  idea  of  without  any  apprehended  inconsist^ 
ency,  absurdity,  or  contradiction,  we  shall  rashly  pro- 
nounce to  be  impossible  (or  somewhat  imperfectly  resem- 
bled thereby)  in  the  Divme  Being,  unless  we  understood 
it  better  than  we  do.  Some  prints  and  characters  of  that 
most  perfect  Being  may  be  apprehended  in  the  creatures, 
especially  that  are  intell^ent ;  such  being  expressly  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  image  of  (3od.  And  if  here  we 
find  oneness,  with  distinction,  meeting  together  in  the  same 
created  intelligent  being,  this  may  assiat  our  understand- 
ings in  conceiving  what  is  possible  to  be,  (in  much  higher 
perfection,)  thougn  not  to  the  concluding  what  certlunly 
IS,  in  the  v^uicreated. 

y .  Waving  the  many  artificial  unions  of  distinct  things, 
ihat  united,  and  continuing  distinct,  make  one  thing  undier 
one  name,  I  shall  only  consider  what  is  natwral,  and  give 
instance  in  what  is  nearest  us,  owrvery  selves;  though  the 
truth  is,  we  know  so  little  of  our  own  nature,  that  it  is  a 
strange  assuming  when  we  confidentlv  determine  what  is 
impossible  to  be  m  the  Divine  nature,  besides  what  he  hath 
told  us,  or  made  our  own  faculties  plainly  tell  ua,  is  so; 
and  what  he  hath  made  any  man's  faculties  to  tell  him,  he 
hath  made  all  men's  that  can  use  them. 

But  so  much  we  manifestly  find  in  ourselves,  that  we 
have  three  natures  in  us  verv  sufficiently  distinguishable, 
and  that  are  intimately  united,  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and 
the  intellective.  So  that  notwithstanding  their  manifest 
distinction,  no  one  scruples,  when  they  are  united^  to  call 
the  whole  the  human  natu/re.  Or  if  any  make  a  difficulty, 
or  would  raise  a  dispute  about  the  distinction  of  these 
three  natures,  I  for  the  present  content  m}rself  with  what 
is  more  obvious,  not  doubting  to  reach  any  mark  bv  de- 
grees, viz.  that  we  are  made  up  of  a  mind,  and  a  Dody, 
somewhat  that  can  think,  and  somewhat  that  cannot; 
snfliciently  distinct,  yet  $0  united,  that  not  only  every  one, 
without  hesitation,  calls  that  thing  made  up  of  them,  one 
man ;  but  also  every  one  that  considers  deeply,  will  be 
transported  with  wonder  by  what  more  than  magical  knot 
or  tie.  two  things,  so  little  akin,  should  be  so  held  together, 
that  the  one  that  hath  the  power  of  will  and  choice  cannot 
sever  itself,  and  return  into  the  same  union  with  the  other, 
at  pleasure.    But, 

Vl.  Since  we  find  this  is  a  thing  actually  done,  the 
making  up  of  two  things  of  so  different  natures  into  one 
thing,  that  puts  the  matter  out  of  doubt  that  this  was  a 
thing  possible  to  be  done,  'twas  what  Gkxi  could  do,  for  he 
hath  done  it.  And  if  that  were  possible  to  him,  to  unite 
two  things  of  so  very  different  natures  into  one  thing ;  let 
any  colourable  reason  be  assigned  me,  why  it  should  not 
be  as  possible  to  him,  to  unite  two  things  or  a  like  nature; 
i.  e.  irit  were  possible  to  him,  to  unite  a  spirit  and  a  bodf, 
why  is  it  less  possible  to  him  to  have  united  two  svirits? 
And  then  I  further  inquire,  if  it  were  possible  to  nim  to 
unite  two,  would  it  not  be  as  possible  to  unite  three? 
Let  reason  here  be  nut  upon  its  utmost  stretch,  and  tell  me 
what  in  all  this  is  less  passible  than  what  we  see  is  ac- 
tually done  \  Will  any  man  say  two  or  three  spirits  united, 
being  of  the  same  nature,  will  mingle,  be  coniotmded,  nm 
into  one  another,  and  lose  their  distmctioni  I  ask,  suppos- 
ing them  to  pre-exist  apart,  antecedently  to  their  union,  are 
they  not  now  distinguished  by  their  own  individual  es* 
sences ;  let  them  be  as  much  united  as  our  souls  and  bodies 
are,  why  should  they  not  as  mueh  remain  distinct  by  their 
sin^ar  essences  1  There  is  no  more  hazard  of  their  losing 
their  distinction,  by  the  similitude  of  their  natures,  than 
of  our  soul  and  body  transmuting  one  another  by  their 
dissimilitude. 

I  know  not  but  the  dictates  of  so  vogued  an  author  with 
many  in  this  age,  as  Bpinosa,  may  signify  somewhat  with 
some  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall ;  who,  with  design 
bad  enough,  says,  that  from  whence  one  might  collect  tne 
remaining  disunction  of  two  things  of  the  same  nature  in 
auch  a  supposed  union,  were  the  more  easily  conceivable  of 
the  two,  %,  e.  than  of  two  things  of  different  natures.  For 
in  his  Posthumous  Ethics,  de  Deo,  he  lays  this  down  in 
explication  of  his  second  definition,  Cogitatio  alia  cogi" 
takone  terminatnr.  At  corpus  non  terminahir  cogitatione. 
IMC  cogitatio  carport.    Some  may  regard  him  in  thii^  and 


it  would  do  our  business.  For  my  part,  I  care  not  to  ba 
so  much  beholden  to  him ;  for  it  would,  at  the  long  ran, 
overdo  it;  and  I  know  his  meaning.  But  I  see  not  but 
two  congenerous  natures  are  equally  capable  of  being 
united,  retaining  their  distinction,  as  two  of  a  difiSerem 
kind ;  and  that  sufficiently  serves  tne  present  purpose. 

However,  let  any  man  tell  me,  wh^  it  snonla  be  im- 
possible to  God  so  to  unite  three  roints,  as  by  his  own 
power  to  &x  their  limits  also,  ana  by  a  perpetual  law 
inwrought  in  their  distinct  beii^ss,  to  keep  them  distinct,  so 
that  they  shall  remain  everlastingly  united,  but  not  iden- 
tified ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  union,  be  some  one  thing, 
which  must,  yet,  want  a  name,  as  much,  and  as  trulT,  as 
our  soul  and  body  united  do  constitute  one  man.  Nor  if 
it  now  the  question,  whether  such  a  union  would  be  con- 
venient or  mconvenient,  apt  or  inapt;  but  all  the  question 
is,  whether  it  be  possible  or  impossible ;  which  is  as  much 
as  we  are  concerned  in  at  this  time.  But  yon  will  say, 
Suppose  it  be  possible,  to  what  purpose  is  all  thisi  bow 
remote  is  it  from  the  supposed  trinity  in  the  Godhead! 
You  will  see  to  what  purpose  it  is  by  and  by.  I  there- 
fore add, 

VII.  That  if  such  a  union  of  three  things,  whether  of 
like  or  of  different  natures,  so  as  that  they  shall  be  trahr 
one  thing,  and  yet  remain  distinct,  though  united,  can  be 
effiected,  as  one  ma^wUh  certainty  pronounce,  there  hi  no- 
thing more  impossible  or  unconceivable  in  it,  than  we  find 
is  actually  done,  then  it  is  not  intrinsically  impossible,  or 
objectively ;  it  is  not  impossible  in  itself.  No  power  can 
effect  what  is  simply  and  in  itself  impossible.  There  is 
therefore  no  contraaiction,  no  repugnancy,  or  inccmsisl- 
ency^  as  to  the  thing,  nor  consequentlv  any  shadow  of  sb- 
surdity  in  the  conception  hereolT    Whereupon, 

Yin.  If  such  a  union  with  such  distmction  be  not 
impossible  in  itself,  so  that  by  a  competent  power  it  is  suf- 
ficiently possible  to  be  effected,  or  made ;  we  are  to  con- 
sider whether  it  will  appear  more  impossible,  or  whether  I 
shall  have  a  conception  in  my  own  mind  an|r  thing  more 
incongruous,  if  I  conceive  such  a  union,  with  such  dis- 
tinction, unmade,  or  that  is  original  and  eternal  in  an  un- 
made or  uncreated  beine.  For  we  are  fir^  to  consider 
the  thing  in  itself,  abstracuy  from  made  or  unmade,  created 
or  uncreated,  being.  And  if  it  pass  clear  of  contradiction 
or  absurditv,  in  its  abstract  noti<»,  we  are  so  fiu'  safe,  and 
are  not  liaSle  to  be  charged  as  having  the  conceptico  in 
our  minds  of  an  impossible,  absurd,  or  self-repngnaat 
thing.  So  that  clamour  and  cry  of  the  adversary  must 
cease,  or  be  itself  absurd,  and  without  pretence.  This 
now  supposed,  union  with  such  distinction,  must  if  it  be 
judged  impossible,  as  it  is  in  our  thoughts  IntrtDdnced  into 
unmade  being,  can  jio  longer  be  judged  impoasible  as  it 
is  a  umion  of  distinct  things,  but  only  as  it  is  ummmde,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  unmade  eternal  Being. 

IX.  This  is  that  then  we  have  further  to  consider,  whe- 
ther, supposing  it  possible  that  three  spiritual  bein^  might 
as  well  be  made  or  created  in  a  state  of  so  near  union  with 
continuing  distinction,  as  to  admit  of  becominr  one  spiri- 
UuU  being,  to  be  called  by  some  fit  name,  which  might 
easily  be  found  out.  if  the  thing  were  produced,  as  that  a 
spiritual  being  and  a  corporeal  beiuff  may  be  made  and 
created  in  a  state  of  so  near  union  witn  continuing  distine- 
tion,  as  to  become  one  spiritual-corporeal  being,  called  by 
the  name  of  aum ;  I  say,  whether,  sapposine  the  f<»iner  01 
these  to  be  as  possible  to  be  done,  or  createa,  as  the  latter, 
which  we  see  done  already,  we  may  not  as  well  snppoee 
somewhat  like  it.  but  infinitely  more  perfect,  to  be  original 
and  eternal  in  the  uncreateu  Being  1  If  the  first  be  pos- 
sible, the  next  actual,  what  pretence  is  there  to  think  the 
last  impossible  % 

X.  imight  add,  as  that  which  mav  be  expected  to  be 
significant  with  such  as  do  seriously  believe  tne  doctrines 
both  of  the  incarnation  and  the  trinity^  thou^  I  know  it 
will  signify  nothing  with  them  who  with  equal  contempt 
reject  both,  that  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  human, 
made  up  of  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul,  which  are 
two  exceedinffl^  different  natures,  with  the  divine,  which 
is  a  third,  and  mfinitely  more  diffisrent  from  both  the  other 
in  one  person,  viz,  of  the  Son  of  God,  cannot  certainly 
appear  to  any  considering  person  more  coneeivable  or  pos- 
sible, than  that  which  we  nov  siqppoaa,  but  aaaR  not,  ot 
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three  disdnct  esswnees  united  in  the  one  Oodkeadf  upon 
axiy  account,  but  this  only,  that  this  is  sapposed  to  be  an  un- 
made, eternal  union,  the  other  made  and  temporal.;  which 
renders  not  the  one  less  conceivable  than  the  other,  as  it 
ia  onion,  bat  only  as  in  the  several  terms  of  this  onion  it 
is  supposed  eternally  to  have  place  in  the  being  of  Ghod ; 
whereas  that  other  union,  in  respect  of  one  of  its  terms, 
is  acknowledged  de  novo  to  have  place  there. 

In  short,  here  is  a  spiritual  created  being,  a  human  soul, 
setting  aside  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  homan 
body,  which  united  therewith  made  up  the  man,  Christ, 
confessed  to  be  in  hypostatical  union  with  the  uncreated 
spiritual  being  of  God ;  not  as  that  being  is  in  the  person 
of  the  Father,  nor  as  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
then  they  should  have  become  man  too ;  but  as  it  was  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  only.  Wh^  shall  it  be  thought  less 
possible  that  three  uncreaied  spiritual  beings  maybe  in  so 
near  a  union  with  each  other  as  to  be  one  God^  as  that  a 
created  spirit,  and  body  too,  should  be  in  so  near  a  union 
with  one  of  the  persons  in  theGkidhead  only,  as  therewith 
to  be  one  person?  Will  it  not  hereby  be  much  more  easily 
apprehensible  how  one  of  the  persons  (as  the  common  way 
of  speaking  is)  should  be  incarnate,  and  not  the  other  two  1 
Will  not  the  notion  of  person  itself  be  much  more  unex- 
ceptionable, when  it  shall  be  supposed  to  have  its  own  in- 
dividual nature  1  And  why  is  a  natural,  eternal  union 
of  uncreated  natures,  with  continual  distinction,  or  with- 
out confusion,  sufficient  unto  the  unity  of  the  Gk)dhead, 
less  sopposable,  than  a  temporal  contracted  union  with 
createa  natures,  without  confusion  too,  that  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  the  vmiiy  of  a  person  1  Will  it  be  any  thing  more 
contrary  to  snck  smfhdby  of  the  Divine  nature  as  is  ne- 
cessarily to  be  ascribed  thereto  1  or  will  it  be  trUheism^ 
and  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  inviolable  vmity 
of  the  Godhead  1 

XI.  That  we  may  proceed  to  speak  to  both,  let  these 
things  be  considered  with  serioosness  and  sobriety  of  mind, 
Bs  to  oorselves ;  with  all  possible  reverence  towards  the 
blessed  Grod ;  and  with  jost  candoor  and  equanimity  to- 
wards other  men.  And  first,  we  must  leave  it  to  any  one's 
future  representation  (not  being  hitherto  able  to  discern 
any  thing)  what  there  is  in  all  mis  that  is  here  supposed 
anjr  way  repugnant  to  such  simolicity,  as  God  any  where 
claims  to  his  own  being,  or  that  plain  reason  will  constrain 
us  to  ascribe  to  him,  or  Uiat  is  really  in  itself  any  perfec- 
tion. We  are  sure  God  hath  not  %  his  word  taught  us 
to  ascribe  to  him  universal  absolute  simplicity ;  or  sug- 
gested to  us  any  such  notices  as  directly  and  evidently  in- 
fer it  to  belong  to  him;  nor  hath  seemed  at  all  intent  upon 
cautioning  of  us  lest  we  should  not  ascribe  it.  The  word 
we  find  not  among  his  aUribvies  mentioned  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  things  so  far  as  it  signifies  any  general 
perfection,  we  are  sure  belongs  to  him ;  but  the  Scriptures 
are  not  written  with  visible  design  to  obviate  any  oiu^er 
of  our  misconceiving  his  nature,  oy  not  apprehending  it  to 
be  in  every  respect  most  absolutely  simple.  It  doth  teach 
OS  to  conceive  of  him  as  most  powerful,  most  wise,  most 
gracious ;  and  doth  not  teach  us  to  conceive  all  these  in 
the  abstract,  viz.  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  be  the 
same  thing.  Yet  we  easily  apprehend,  by  reflecting  upon 
oarselves,  that,  without  multiplying  the  subject,  these  maj 
all  reside  together  in  the  same  man.  But  our  difficulty  is 
greater  to  conceive  what  is  commonly  taught,  that  these, 
without  real  distinction,  or  with  formal  onlvj  as  contradis- 
tinguished to  the  difiference  of  thing  from  thmg,  are  in  the 
abstract  affirmable  of  God,  that  he  is  power,  wisdom,  good- 
ness :  that  to  his  being  belongs  so  absolute  simplicity,  that 
we  must  not  look  upon  these  as  things  really  distinguishable, 
there,  from  one  another,  but  as  different  conceptions  of  the 
same  thing.  We  must  conceive  of  things  as  we  can,  not 
as  we  cannot :  and  are  only  concerned  to  take  heed  of  on- 
revealed,  and  undemonstrable,  and  peremptory  concep- 
tions concerning  that  glorious,  most  incomprehensible, 
and  ever  blessed  Being;  to  beware  of  too  curious  prying 
into  the  nature  of  God,  when  it  was  so  penal  to  look  undulj 
into,  or  even  to  touch,  that  only-hallowed  symbol  of  his 
presience,  his  ark,  beyond  what  he  hath  revealed  expressly, 
or  we  can  most  clearly,  by  generally  received  light,  appre- 
hend. When  we  know  there  is  a  knowledge  of  him  so 
reserved  from  as,  whereof  our  minds  are  so  little  receptive. 


that  it  seemed  all  one,  whether  he  told  ns  he  did  dwell  in 
thick  darkness,  or  in  inaccessible  light.    'Twill  be  a  re- 

Cich  to  us,  if  we  shall  need  to  be  taught  reverence  ol 
by  pagans ;  or  that  such  a  document  should  need  to 
be  given  us  for  our  admonition,  as  that  very  ancient  in- 
scription in  one  of  their  temples  imported,  "  i  am  whatso- 
ever was,  is,  or  shall  be,  and  who  is  he  that  shall  draw 
aside  my  veil  1" 

XII.  If  we  should  suppose  three  spiritual  necessary  be- 
ings, the  one  whereof  were  mere  power  (or  furious  nught) 
destitute  of  either  wisdom  or  goodness ;  another  mere  wis- 
dom (or  craft  rather)  destitute  of  either  goodness  or  power ; 
a  third  mere  goodness  (or  fond  and  fruitless  kindness) 
destitute  of  either  power  or  wisdom ;  existing  separately 
and  apart  from  each  other ;  this  triple  conception  would 
overthrow  itself,  and  must  certainly  allow  Uttle  ease  to  any 
considering  mind.  Nor  could  any  of  these  be  God.  Biit 
if  we  conceive  essential  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  con- 
curring in  one  spiritual  necessarily  existent  Being,  in 
which  are  each  of  these,  not  only,  by  the  wspixt^nvn  usually 
acknowledged  in  the  three  persons,  totally  permeating  one 
another,  (which  signifying  out  mere  presence,  as  we  may 
express  it,  is,  in  comparison,  a  smaU  thing,)  but  really  and 
vitally  united,  by  so  much  a  nearer  and  more  perfect  union 
than  hath  ever  come  .under  our  notice  among  created  be- 
ings, of  partly  corporeal,  partly  incorporeal,  natunes,  by 
how  much  beings  of  puresi  spirUtuUitii/  may  be  apter  le  the 
most  intimate  union,  than  when  one  is  quite  of  a  difiinrent 
nature  firom  the  other,  and  as  whatsoever  union  is  suppo- 
sable  to  be,  originiUly,  eternally,  and  by  natural  necessity, 
in  the  most  perfect  oeing,  may  be  thought  inexpressibly 
more  perfect  than  any  other.  And  if,  hereupon,  we  fur- 
ther conceive  the  most  entire,  perpetual,  everlasting  inter- 
course and  communion  of  these  three,  so  originally  united, 
that  what  is  conceivable  of  perfection  or  excellency  in  any 
one  (^  these,  is  as  much  the  others,  for  whatsoever  exer- 
cises or  operations,  as  his  own;  I  cannot  apprehend  what 
there  is  of  repugnancy,  contradiction,  or  absurdity  in  this 
supposition ;  nor  any  thing  that,  by  any  measures  he  hath 
given  us  to  govern  our  conceptions  of  him,  appears  unbe- 
coming or  unworthy  of  God.  There  is,  *tis  true,  less  sim- 
plicity, but  more  perfection,  ascribed  hereby  to  the  Divine 
Being,  entirety  considered :  and  more  intelligibly,  than  if 
you  go  about  to  impose  upon  yourself  the  notion  of  most 
absolute  omnimodous  simplicity  therein.  There  would  be 
yet  more  absolute  simplicity  ascribed  unto  an  eternal  Be- 
rn^, if  you  should  conceive  in  it  mere  power  exclusive  of 
wisdom,  and  goodness — and  so  of  the  rest ;  but  infinitely 
less  perfection.  And,  if  that  would  avail  any  thing,  I  could 
easily  produce  more  schoolmen  than  one,  of  no  small  note, 
concurring  in  this  sentiment,  that  stmpUcitas,  ri  mmatur 
in  totd  nta  ampliiudine,  non  dicit  perfectionem  simpUciter, 
But  I  count  it  not  worth  the  while. 

XIII.  And  let  it  be  here  a^^ain  observed,  I  speak  not  of 
this,  as  any  certain  determmation,  that  thus  things  are 
done  in  ^e  Deity ;  but  as  a  possible  supposition  of  what, 
for  ought  we  know,  may  be.  If  any  say  diis  gives  us  the 
notion  of  a  compounded  Deity,  or  of  a  composition  in  it; 
I  only  say  the  term,  composition,  seems  to  imply  a  pre-ex- 
isting component  that  brings  such  things  togetner,  and  sup- 
poses such  and  such  more  simple  things  to  have  pre-ex- 
isted apart  or  separate,  and  to  oe  brought  afterwards  to- 
gether mto  a  nnited  state.  Whereupon  1  peremptorily  deny 
any  composition  in  the  being  of  God.  And  let  any  man 
from  what  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  supposed,  infer  it,  if 
he  can.  Imagine  this  of  the  Godhead,  and  you  shall,  we 
acknowledge,  conceive  most  untruly,  most  unworthily, 
most  injuriously  of  God ;  and  what  is  most  absolutely  im- 
possible to  agree  to  the  Oivine  Being.  And  for  this  rea- 
son only,  that  I  know  of,  that  carries  any  shadow  of  im- 
portance in  it,  many  have  been  so  apt,  without  the  least 
warrant  from  any  revelation  God  hath  given  of  himself,  to 
ascribe  to  him  an  unintelligible  strnpliciti^!  apprehending 
they  must  otherwise  admit  a  composition  m  his  most  sacred 
essence,  i.  e.  the  putting  of  things  together  that  were  sepa- 
rate, to  make  it  up;  wmch  must  suppose  it  a  new  produc- 
tion, that  once  was  not,  and  from  an  imperfect  state  by  the 
coalition  of  things  once  severed,  to  have  arrived  to  the 
perfection  we  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being;  which  sort  of 
oeing  cannot,  without  the  most  absurd  and  blasphemous 
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oontradiction,  ever  admit  to  be  called  Qod.  Bat  if  we 
suppose  most  perfect,  essential  power,  wisdom,  loye,  by 
original,  eternal,  and  most  natural  necessity,  to  have  co- 
existed in  that  being  most  intimately  uniUd^  though  dis- 
tinct ;  that  seeminglj  important  reason  will  appear  but  a 
shadow,  and  accordmgly  vanish  as  such. 

And  indeed  this  is  no  more  than  what,  in  effect,  such  as 
discourse  upon  this  subject  do  commonly  say  (though  per- 
haps some  may  less  consider  the  ductnre  and  sequel  of 
their  own  professed  sentiments)  when  they  speak  of  the 
incomprehensibleness  of  Ood's  essence,  and  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  a  finite  mind  should  form  or  receive  a  full  and 
complete  idea  of  it ;  or  when  they  therefore  say,  that  any 
conceptions  we  can  have  of  the  wisdom,  eoodness,  or  any 
other  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being,  are  still  but  inadequate 
conceptions ;  whereby  they  must  mean,  when  we  consider 
for  instance  the  wisdom  of  Grod.  that  we  not  only  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  conceiving  all  tnat  belong  to  the  Divine 
Being,  in  that  kind,  but  there  is  also  infinitely  more  be- 
longing thereto,  in  other  kinds,  than  it  is  possible  that 
conception  can  contain  or  express.  And  when  we  have 
the  conception  in  our  minds  of  the  Divine  wisdoni^o  we 
not  apprenend  there  is  really  somewhat  else  in  the  Divine 
Being,  whereof  that  term  hath  no  signification  1  or  will 
we  say  his  wisdom  and  his  power^  are  really  the  same 
thing?  as  they  must  either  be  the  same  or  divers  things. 
If  we  say  they  are  the  same,  we  must,  I  doubt,  confess  our- 
selves to  say  what  we  do  not  understand,  especially  when, 
in  the  abstract;  we  affirm  them  of  one  another,  and  of  God ; 
and  accordingly  say  that  wisdom  is  power,  and  power  is 
wisdom,  and  the  one  of  these  is  Qod,  and  the  other,  Qod. 
I  know  a  formal  distinction  is  commonly  admitted,  t.  e, 
that  tbe  conception  of  the  one  is  not  included  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  other.  But  are  these  different  conceptions 
true  or  false  1  If  false,  why  are  they  admitted  1  If  true, 
there  must  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  cor- 
responding to  them.  But  if  we  say  they  are  distinct,  but 
most  intimately  and  eternally  united  in  the  Divine  Beine, 
by  a  necessary  natural  union,  or  that  it  is  n^t  impossible 
so  to  be,  what  we  say  will,  I  think,  agree  with  itself,  and 
not  disagree  with  any  other  conception  we  are  obliged  to 
have  concerning  the  blessed  God. 

In  the  meantime,  I  profess  not  to  jndge,  we  are  under  the 
precise  notions  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  nor  that  the 
notions  we  have  of  those  or  anj  other  divine  perfections, 
do  exactly  correspond  to  what,  in  €k)d,  is  simined  by  these 
names  -,  but  I  reckon,  that  what  relief  ana  ease  is  given 
our  minds  by  their  being  disentangled  from  any  appre- 
hended necessity  of  thinldng  these  to  be  the  yery  same 
things,  may  facilitate  to  us  our  apprehending  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  for  our  affirming, 
or  understanding  the  affirmation,  of  some  things  concern- 
ing some  one,  without  including  the  other  of  them. 

XIV.  But  some  perhaps  will  say,  while  we  thus  ampli- 
fy the  distinction  of  these  glorious  three,  we  shall  seem  to 
have  too  friendly  a  look  towards,  or  shall  say  in  effect, 
what  Dr.  Sherlock  is  so  highly  blamed  for  saying,  and 
make  three  Gkxls.  I  answer,  that  if  with  sincere  minds  we 
inquire  after  truth,  for  its  own  sake,  we  shall  little  re^rd 
the  friendship  or  enmity,  honour  or  dishonour,  of  this  or 
that  man.  If  this  were  indeed  so,  doth  what  was  true  be- 
come false,  because  such  a  man  hath  said  it  1  But  it  is  re- 
mote from  being  so.  There  is  no  more  here  positively  as- 
serted, than  generally  so  much  distinction  between  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Spirit,  as  is  in  itself  necessary  tothefound- 
'*ig  the  distinct  attributions,  which  in  the  Scriptures  are 
severally  given  them — that  when  the  Word  or  wisdom  was 
said  to  be  with  Gk)d  Tunderstanding  it,  as  the  case  requires, 
wiih  God  the  Father;  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  we  may 
not  i^iink,  nothing  more  is  said  than  that  he  was  with  him- 
self; that  when  the  "Word  is  said  to  be  made  flesh,  'tis 
equally  said  the  Father  was  made  flesh,  or  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from, 
or  have  been  sent,  by  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  he  is  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  himself,  or  have  sent  himself. — But,  in 
the  meantime,  this  is  offered,  without  determining  precisely 
how  great  distinction  is  necessary  to  this  purpose.  It  is  not 
here  positively  aaid  theae  three  are  thraediatinct  snbatsncea, 
ailolaiy.  b  Joins. 


three  infinite  minds  or  spirits.  We  again  aad  inpain  inaist, 
and  inculcate,  how  becoming  and  necessary  it  is  to  abstain 
from  over-bold  inquiries,  or  positive  determinations,  con- 
ceminff  the  limits,  or  the  extent  of  this  distinction,  beyond 
what  the  Scriptures  have,  in  general,  made  necessary  to 
the  mentiolied  purpose ;  tnat  we  may  not  throw  oorselvea 
into  guilt,  nor  cast  our  minds  into  unnecessary  straits,  by 
affirming  this  or  that  to  be  necessary,  or  impossible  in 
these  matters. 

XV.  The  case  is  only  thus,  that  since  we  are  plainly  led 
by  the  express  revelation  God  hath  made  of  himself  to  na 
in  his  word,  to  admit  a  trinal  conception  of  him,  or  to  con- 
ceive this  threefold  distinction  in  his  being,  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit ;  since  we  have  so  much  togreaten  that  distinc- 
tion, oivers  things  being  said  of  each  of  these,  that  most 
not  be  understood  of  either  of  the  other ;  since  we  have 
nothing  to  limit  it  on  the  other  hand,  but  tbe  tmily  of  the 
Godhead,  which  we  are  sure  can  be  but  One.  both  from 
the  plain  word  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  the  tning  itself; 
since  we  are  assured  both  these  may  consist,  viz.  this 
trinity y  and  this  fmiiy^  by  being  told  'there  are  three, 
and  these' three  (t.  e.  plainly  continuing  three)  are  <»,  ong 
thing ;  which  one  thing  can  mean  nothing  else  but  God- 
head; as  is  idso  said  concerning  two  of  them,  elsewhere, 
(there  being  no  occasion,  then,  to  mention  the  third^b)  I 
and  my  Father  are  one  thing.  We  are  hereupon  unavoid- 
ably put  upon  it  to  cast  in  our  own  minds  (and  are  con- 
cerned to  Qo  it  with  the  most  reli^ous  reverence  and  pro- 
foundest  humility)  what  sort  of  thing  this  most  sacred  God- 
head may  be,  unto  which  this  onentu  is  ascribed,  with 
ikrtefold  distinction.  And  manifestly  finding  there  are  in 
the  creation  fnade  unions^ -wiih.  snfiicient  remaining  du- 
tinction,  particularly  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  a  soul  and 
a  body,  (tilings  of  so  very  different  natures,^  that  oilen  the 
soul  is  called  the  man,  (not  excluding  the  oody,)  and  the 
body,  or  our  flesh,  called  the  man.  (not  excluding  the  soul,) 
we  are  plainly  led  to  apprehend,  that  it  is  rather  more  easily 
possible  there  might  he  two  spirits  (so  much  more  agreeing 
m  nature)  so  united,  as  to  be  one  thingt  and  yet  continuing 
distinct ;  and  if  tioOf  there  might  as  well  be  tiree,  if  the  Cre- 
ator pleased.  And  hence  are  Ted  further  to  apprehend,  that 
if  such  a  made  union,  with  continuing  distinction,  be  possi- 
ble in  created  beine,  it  is,  for  ought  we  know,  not  impossible 
in  the  uncreated ;  that  there  may  be  such  an  eternal  unmade 
unionf  with  continuing  distinction.  And  all  this  being  only 
represented  as  possible  to  be  thus,  without  concluding  that 
tkus  it  certainly  is^  sufficiently  serves  our  purpose,  that  no 
pretence  might  remain  of  excluding  the  eternal  Word, 
and  the  eternal  Spirit,  the  Godhead,  as  if  a  trinity  therein 
were  contradictious  and  impossible,  repu^ant  to  reason 
and  common  sense.    Where  now  is  the  coincidency  1 

XVI.  Nor  is  there,  hereupon,  so  great  a  remaining  diffi- 
culty to  salve  the  unity  of  the  Grodbead,  when  thesiqqiosi- 
tion  is  taken  in,  of  the  natural,  eternal,  necessary  union 
of  these  three  that  hath  been  mentioned. 

And  it  shall  be  considered,  that  the  Godhead  is  not  sup- 
posed more  necessary  to  exist,  than  diese  three  are  to  co- 
exist in  the  nearest  and  most  intimate  union  with  each 
other  therein.  That  Spiritual  Being  which  exists  neces- 
sarily, and  is  every  way  absolutely  perfect,  whether  it  con- 
sist of  three  in  one,  or  of  only  one,  is  God.  We  could  never 
have  known,  'tis  true,  that  tnere  are  such  three  coexisting 
in  this  one  God,  if  he  himself  had  not  told  us.  •  What 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  but  the  ^irit  of  a  man 
that  is  in  him  1  Even  so  the  things  of  Ood  none  knoweth, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  telling  us  this  he  hath  told  us 
no  impossible,  no  inconceivable,  thing.  It  is  absurd  and 
very  irreligious  presumption,  to  say  uda  cannot  be.  If  a 
worm  were  .so  far  capable  of  thougnt,  as  to  determine  this 
or  that  concerning  our  nature  ^  and  uat  such  a  thing  were 
impossible  to  belong  to  it,  which  we  find  to  be  in  it,  we 
should  trample  upon  it !  More  admirable  Divine  patience 
spares  us !  He  hath  only  let  us  know  that  this  is  the  state 
of  his  essence,  whereof  we  should  have  been  otherwise  ig- 
norant. This  is  its  constitution,  (a.  d.  itase  kahet  cmnpa^ 
ratam)  tkus  it  is  in  and  ofitsel/,  that  there  are  three  in  it 
to  be  conceived,  under  the  distinct  notions  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  withoat  telling  us  expressly  how  far  they  are 
distinat,  in  tttna  of  art,  or  in  scholastic  Ibxma  ^  ^ceeh. 
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But  he  eonsidered  ns  as  men,  reasonable  creatures;  and 
that  when  he  tells  us  there  are  three  existing  in  his  being, 
of  each  of  which  some  things  are  said  that  must  not  be 
understood  spoken  of  the  other,  and  yet  that  there  is  but 
one  God :  we  are  not  incapable  of  understanding,  that 
these  ikree  must  agree  in  Ooikead  ;  and  yet  that  (hey  must 
be  st^fidentlf  diUinel,  unto  this  purpose,  that  we  may 
distinctly  conceiFC  o(  apply  ourselves  to,  and  expect  from, 
the  one  and  the  other  of  them.  And  the  fraxne  of  our 
religion  is  therefore  ordered  for  us  accordingly,  f .  e.  for  us 
to  whom  he  hath  revealed  so  much.  Others,  to  whom 
such  notices  are  not  given,  he  expects  should  deport  them- 
selves towards  him,  accoroingto  the  light  which  they  have, 
not  which  they  have  not. 

XVIL  But  an  hypothesis  in  this  afiair,  which  leaves 
out  the  very  nexus,  that  naiuralj  eternal  wUon,  or  leaves 
it  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  insists  upon  mntual  cantciaus- 
1MSS,  which,  at  the  mosc,  is  but  a  consequence  thereof,  wants 
the  principal  thing  requisite  to  the  salving  the  unity  of  the 
Goonead.  If  two  or  three  created  spirits  had  never  so 
perfect  a  mutual  perspection  of  one  another,  that  would 
not  constitute  them  one  thing,  though  it  probMf  argue 
them  to  be  so;  and  but  prdablf ;  for  God  might,  no 
doubt,  give  them  a  mutual  insight  into  one  another,  with- 
out making  them  one ;  but  if  he  should  create  them  in  as 
near  a  union,  as  our  soul  and  body  are  in  with  one  another, 
(and  it  is  very  apprehensible  they  might  be  created  in  a 
much  nearer  and  more  permanent  one,  both  being  of  the 
aame  nature,  and  neither  subject  to  decay,)  they  would  as 
truly  admit  to  be  called  one  sometJUngj  (as  such  a  creature 
might  well  enough  be  called,  till  a  fitter  name  were  found 
out,)  notwithstanding  their  supposed  continuing  distinct 
tion,  as  our  soul  and  body  witted,  are,  notwithstanding 
their  continuing  distinction,  called  one  man.  And  I  do 
sincerely  profess  such  a  union,  with  perpetual  distinction, 
seems  to  me  every  whit  as  conceivable,  being  supposea 
unmade,  uncreatea,  and  eternal,  as  any  union  is  among 
creatures,  that  must  therefore  be  a  made  thing,  or  a  tem- 
poral production. 

And  whereas  necessity  of  existence  (most  imquestiona- 
bly  of  an  intellectual  being)  is  a  most  certain  and  funda- 
mental attribute  of  Deity ;  ue  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  being 
mipposed  necessarily  existent,  in  this  untied  stale,  they  can- 
not out  be  God ;  and  the  Gkxlhead  by  reascm  of  this  neces- 
sary union  cannot  but  be  one ;  yet  so,  as  that  when  you 
predicate  Gk>dhead,  or  the  name  of  God,  of  any  one  of  them, 
yon  herein  express  a  tnie  but  an  inadequate  conception  of 
Crod :  i.  e.  the  Father  is  God,  not  excluding  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  \  tbe  Son  is  God,  not  excluding  the  Father 
And  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  not  exclud- 
ing the  Father  and  tne  Son.  Thus  our  body  is  the  man, 
vot  excluding  the  soul ;  our  soul  is  the  man,  not  excluding 
the  body.  Therefore  their  union  in  Godhead  being  sostrict 
xnd  close,  notwithstanding  their  distinction,  to  say  that  any 
one  of  thein  is  God^  in  excliision  of  the  other  two,  would 
not  be  a  true  predication.  'Tis  indeed  said^  the  Father 
is  the  only  true  Gk)d ;  but  that  neither  excludes  the  Son 
nor  the  Holy  Ghost  from  beixig  the  true  God  also ;  each  of 
them  communicating  in  that  Godhead  which  only  is  true. 
It  had  been  quite  another  thing,  if  it  had  been  said,  Thou, 
Father,  only,  art  the  true  God. 

XVIII.  Tne  order,  moreover,  is  this  way  also  very  clearly 
preserved  and  fitly  complied  with,  of  priority  and  posteri- 
ority, (not  of  time,  as  evenr  one  sees,  but  nature,)  which  the 
names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  do  more  than  intimate. 
For  the  Father  (usually  called  by  the  divines  Pons  Wini- 
iaXii)  being  by  this  appellation  plainly  si^ified  to  be  first 
in  this  sacred  triad :  the  Son,  as  that  title  imports,  to  be  of 
the  Father:  and  the  Spirit  to  be  of,  or  from,  both  the 
other :  let  these  two  latter  be  considered  as  being  of  or 
from  the  first,  not  by  any  intervening  act  of  will,  by  which 
it  might  have  been  possible  they  should  not  have  been  so ; 
but  by  natural,  necessary,  eternal  promanation  f  so  as 
that  necessity  of  cjustence  is  hereby  made  as  truly  to  agree 
to  them  as  to  the  first,  which  is  acknowledged  the  most 
Itmdanental  attribute  of  Deity.  This  promanation  is 
hereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  creation;  and  these 
two  set  infinitely  above  all  creatures,  or  the  whole  uni- 
Tcne  of  civttea  Mags.    Nor  is  then  hereby  wacy  place 


left  for  that  unapt  application  of  a^  son  and  a  grandson 
deriving  themselves  urom  the  grandfather,  or  two  brothen 
from  one  father. 

And  although  it  be  also  true,  and  readily  acknowledged, 
that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  involuntary  produc- 
tions among  the  creatures,  and  which  are  therefore  to  be 
deemed  a  sort  of  natural  and  necessary  productions;  yet 
that  necessity  not  being  absolute,  but  ex  kfpotkesi  only, 
i.  e.  upon  supposition  of  their  productive  causes,  and  aU 
things  requisite  to  those  productions,  being  so,  and  so, 
aptly  posited  in  order  thereto,  all  which  depended  upoa 
one  sovereign  will  at  first,  so  that  all  might  have  been 
otherwise,  this  signifies  nothing  io  exempt  them  out  of 
the  state  and  rank  of  creatures,  or  invalidate  this  most 
imalterable  distinction  between  created  being  and  un- 
created. 

XIX.  But  if  here  it  shall  be  urged  to  me  that  one  indi- 
vidual, necessarily  existent,  spiritual  Beiio^  alone  is  God, 
and  is  all  that  is  signified  by  tne  name  of  God  ^  and  there- 
fore that  three  distinct  individual,  necessarily  existent, 
spiritual  Beings  must  unavoidably  be  three  distmct  Gods : 

I  would  say,  if  by  one  individual,  necessarily  existent, 
roiritual  Beii^,  you  mean  one  such  Being,  oomprehendiiig 
Father,  Son,  ana  Holy  Ghost,  taken  together,  I  grant  it. 
But  if  by  one  individual,  necessarily  existent,  spiritual 
Being,  you  mean  either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
taken  sejunetly,  I  deny  it ;  for  both  the  other  are  truly 

Tified  by  the  name  of  God  too,  as  well  as  that  one. 
therefore  say,  the  term  individual  must  in  this  case 
now  supposed  (as  possible,  not  as  certain)  i^mit  of  a  two- 
fold application ;  either  to  the  distinct  essence  of  the  Father, 
or  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  to  the  entire 
essence  of  the  Godhead,  in  which  these  three  do  concur. 
Each  of  these  conceived  by  itself  are  (according  to  this 
supposition)  individual  essences;  but  conceived  together, 
they  are  the  entire  individual  essence  of  G^.  For  there 
is  but  one  such  essence,  and  no  more ;  and  it  can  never  be 
multiplied,  nor  divided  into  more  of  tbe  same  name  and 
nature :  as  the  body  and  soul  of  a  man,  axe  one  individual 
body,  and  one  individual  soul,  but  both  tc^ether  are  but 
one  individual  man :  and  the  case  would  be  the  same,  if 
a  man  did  consist  of  two,  or  three  spirits  so  (or  more  nearly) 
united  together,  as  his  soul  and  Dody  are.  Especially  if 
you  shouia  suppose,  which  is  the  supposition  of  no  impos- 
sible or  imoonceivable  thing,  that  these  three  spirits  which 
together,  as  we  now  do  suppose,  do  constitute  a  man,  were 
created  with  an  altitude  to  this  united  co-existence,  bat 
with  an  impossibility  of  existing  separately,  except  to  the 
Divine  power  which  created  them  conjunct,  and  might 
separate  them  so  as  to  make  them  exist  apart:  which  yet 
cannot  be  the  case  in  respect  of  three  such  uncreated  spi- 
ritual Beings,  whose  union  is  supposed  to  be  by  natural, 
eternal  necessity,  as  their  essences  are ;  and  are  therefore 
most  absolutely  inseparable. 

XX.  Or  if  It  should  be  said,  I  make  the  notion  of  God 
to  comprehend  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  Gkxi- 
head  besides  common  to  these  three : 

I  answer;  nothing  I  have  said  or  supposed,  implies  any 
such  thing;  or  that  the  notion  of  Goa  imports  any  thing 
more  of  real  being,  than  is  contained  in  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  taken  together,  and  most  intimately,  naturally, 
and  vitally,  by  eternal  necessity,  united  with  one  another. 
As  in  a  created  being,  consisting  of  more  things  than  one, 
taken  together  and  united,  a  man  for  instance,  tbere  is 
nothing  more  of  real  entity,  besides  what  is  contained  in 
his  bochr  and  his  soul  united  and  taken  together.  *Tis  true 
that  this  term,  a  man,  speaks  somewhat  very  diverse  from 
a  human  body  taken  alone,  or  a  human  soul  taken  alone, 
or  from  both,  separately  taken ;  but  nothing  diverse  from 
both  united,  and  taken  together.  And  for  what  this  may 
be  unjasily  collected  to  imply  of  composition,  repugnant  to 
Divine  perfection,  it  is  before  obviated.    Sect.  13. 

If  therefore  it  be  asked,  "  What  do  we  conceive  under 
the  notion  of  God,  but  a  necessary,  spiritual  Being T'  I 
answer,  that  this  is  a  true  notion  of  God,  and  may  tepass- 
able  enough,  among  pagans,  for  slJuU  one.  But  we  Chris- 
tians are  taught  to  conceive  undfer  the  notion  of  God,  a 
necessary,  spiritual  Being,  in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
do  99  necessarily  co-exist,  as  to  constitute  that  Being ;  and' 
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that  vhen  we  conceive  any  one  of  them  to  be  God,  that  is 
bat  an  inadeqnate,  DOt  an  entire  and  foU,  conception  of  the 
Godhead,  ^^r  will  any  place  remain  for  that  trivial  cavil, 
that  if  each  of  these  have  Godhead  in  him,  he  therefore 
hath  a  iriwUif  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  one  of  the  three  who 
tog[ether  are  the  One  God,  by  necessary,  natoraJ,  eternal 
union. 

Which  union  is  also  qnite  of  another  kind  than  that  of 
three  men  (as  for  instance,  of  Peter,  James,  and  John)  par- 
taking in  the  same  kind  of  nature;  who,  notwithstandmg, 
exist  separately,  and  apart  from  each  other.  These  three 
are  supposed  to  co-exist  in  natural,  necessary,  eternal,  and 
most  intimate  union,  so  as  to  be  one  Divine  Being. 

Nor  is  it  any  preindice  against  our  thus  stating  the  no- 
tion of  the  Godhead,  that  we  know  of  no  such  union  in  all 
the  creation,  that  may  assist  our  conception  of  this  union. 
What  iacongruity  is  there  in  supposing,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  somewhat  most  peculiarlv  appro- 
priate to  the  bein^  of  God  1  If  there  be  no  such  actual 
union  in  the  creation,  'tis  enough  to  our  purpose,  if  such  a 
one  were  possible  to  have  been.  And  we  do  know  of  the 
actual  union  of  two  things  of  very  different  natures  so  as 
to  be  one  thing,  and  have  no  reason  to  think  the  union  of 
two  or  more  thiugs  of  the  same  sort  of  nature,  with  suf- 
ficient remaining  distinction,  less  possible  or  less  intel- 
ligible. 

XXI.  Upon  the  whole,  let  such  a  union  be  conceived 
m  the  being  of  Gk>d,  with  such  distinction,  and  one  would 
think  (though  the  complexions  of  men's  minds  do  strangely 
and  unaccountably  diner)  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Deity,  and  especially  the  perfect  felicity  thereof,  should  be 
much  the  more  apprehensible  with  us.  When  we  consider 
the  most  delicious  society  which  would  hence  ensue,  among 
the  so  entirely  consentient  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  with 
whom  there  is  so  perfect  rectitude,  everlasting  narmony, 
mutual  complacency,  unto  highest  delectation ;  according 
to  our  way  of  conceiving  thmgs,  who  are  taught  by  our 
own  nature  (which  also  hath  in  it  the  Divine  ima^)  to 
reckon  no  enjoyment  pleasant,  without  the  consociation  of 
some  other  with  us  therein ;  we  for  our  parts  cannot  but 
hereby  have  in  our  minds  a  more  gustftil  idea  of  a  bless^ 
state,  than  we  can  conceive  in  mere  eternal  solitude. 

God  speaks  to  us  as  men,  and  will  not  blame  us  for  con- 
ceiviii^  things,  so  infinitely  above  us,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  our  natures ;  provided  we  do  not  assume  to 
ourselves  to  be  a  measure  for .  our  conceptions  of  him, 
further  than  as  he  is  himself  pleased  to  warrant,  and  direct 
us  herein.  Some  likeness  we  may  (taug:ht  by  himself) 
apprehend  between  him  and  us,  but  with  infinite  (not  in- 
equality only,  but)  unlikeness.  And  for  this  case  of  de- 
lectation in  society,  we  must  suppose  an  immense  difference 
between  him,  an  all-sufficient,  self-sufficient  Being,  com- 
prehending in  himself  the  infinite  fulness  of  whatsoever  is 
most  excellent  and  delectable,  and  ourselves,  who  have  in 
us  but  a  verv  minute  portion  of  being,  goodness,  or  felicity, 
and  whom  he  hath  made  to  stand  much  in  need  of  one 
another,  and  most  of  all  of  him. 

But  when,  looking  into  ourselves,  we  find  there  is  in  us 
a  disposition,  often  upon  no  necessity,  but  sometimes  from 
some  sort  of  benignity  of  temper,  unto  conversation  with 
others ;  we  have  no  reason,  when  other  thin^  concur,  and 
do  fairly  induce,  and  lead  our  thoughts  this  way,  to  ap- 
prehend any  incongruity  in  supposing  he  may  have  some 
distinct  object  of  the  same  sort  of  propension  in  his  own 
must  perfect  being  too,  and  therewith  such  a  propension 
itself  aJso. 

XXII.  As  to  what  concerns  ourselves,  the  observation 
is  not  altogether  unapposite,  what  Cicero,  treating  of  friend- 
ship, discourses  of  perpetual  solitude,  "  that  the  affectation 
of  It  must  sigiufy  the  worst  of  ill  humour,  and  the  most 
savage  nature  in  the  world.  And  supposing  one  of  so  sour 
and  morose  a  humour,  as  to  shun  and  hate  the  conversation 
of  men,  he  would  not  endure  it,  to  be  without  some  one 
or  other  to  whom  he  might  disgorge  the  virulency  of  that 
his  malignant  humour.  Or  that  supposing  such  a  thing 
sould  h^ypen,  that  God  should  take  a  man.  quite  out  of 
the  society  of  men,  and  place  him  in  absolute  solitude, 
supplied  with  the  abundance  of  whatsoever  nature  could 
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covet  besides ;  who,  saith  he,  is  so  made  of  iron,  as  to 
endure  that  kind  of  life  V*  And  he  introduces  Arehitas 
Tarentinus  reported  to  speak  to  this  purpose, — "  that  if 
one  cotdd  ascend  into  heaven,  behola  the  frame  of  the 
world,  and  the  beauty  of  every  star,  his  admiration  would 
be  unpleasant  to  him  alone ;  which  would  be  most  deli- 
cious, if  he  had  some  one  to  whom  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  whole." 

We  are  not,  I  say,  strictly  to  measure  God  by  ourselves 
in  this,  further  than  as  he  mmself  prompt  and  leads  us. 
But  if  we  so  form  our  conception  of  Divine  bliss,  as  not 
to  exclude  from  it  somewhat,  whereof  that  delight  in  so- 
ciety which  we  find  in  ourselves  may  be  an  imperfect 
faint  resemblance ;  it  seems  not  altogether  disagreeable  to 
what  the  Scriptures  also  teach  us  to  conceive  concerning 
him,  when  they  bring  in  the  eternal  Wisdom,  saying,  as 
one  distinct  from  the  prime  Author  and  Parent  of  all 
things,r  Then  was  I  by  nun,  as  one  brought  up  with  him, 
and  daily  his  delight. 

XXIII.  However,  let  the  whole  of  what  hath  been 
hitherto  proposed  be  taken  together,  and  to  me,  it  appears 
our  conception  of  the  sacred  trinunitf  wiU  be  so  remote 
from  any  shadow  of  inconsistency  or  repugnancy,  that  no 
necessity  can  remain  upon  us  of  torturing  wit,  and  rack- 
ing invention  to  the  uttermost,  to  do  a  laboured  and  artifi- 
cial violence  (by  I  know  not  what  screws  and  engines)  to 
so  numerous  plain  texts  of  Scripture,  only  to  undeify  our 
glorious  Redeemer,  and  do  the  utmost  despite  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace.*  We  may  be  content  to  let  the  word  of  God  (or 
what  we  pretend  to  own  for  a  Divine  revelation)  stand  as 
it  is,  and  undistorted  speak  its  own  sense,  iuid  wlien 
we  find  theff  Former  of  things  speaking  bs  We  or  Us, 
when  we  find  another  ^  /,  possessed  by  the  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old ;  so  as  that 
he  says  of  himself  (as  distinct  from  the  other)  I  was  set 
up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was — and,  When  he  prepared  the  heaVens  I  was  there,  Ac. 
When  we  find  i  the  Child  bom  for  us,  the  Son  given  to  us, 
called  also  the  mighty  God,  and  (as  in  reference  to  us  he 
fitly  might)  the  everlasting  Father.  When  we  are  told  k  of 
the  Ruler  that  was  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem-Ephrata, 
that  his  goings  forth  were  from  everlasting :  that.  The 
Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God — i  that 
all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  nothing  was 
made  that  was  made — that  this  Word  was  made  flesh — 
that  his  glory  was  beheld  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  even  that 
same  he  that  above  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  beginning 
with  Grod,  and  to  be  God : — that  when  he  who  was  said  » 
to  have  come  down  from  heaven,  was,  even  while,  he  was 
on  earth,  at  that  time,  said  to  be  in  heaven :— that  we  are 
told  by  himself,"  be  and  his  Father  are  one  thing : — that 
he  is  not  only  said «  to  know  the  heart,  but  to  uiow  all 
things : — that  even  he  x^op  according  to  the  flesh  came  of 
the  Israelites,  is  yet  expressly  said  to  be  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever: — that  when  he  was^  in  the  form  of  God, 
he  humbled  himself  to  the  taking  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  to  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man : — ^that  'tis 
said,r  all  things  were  created  by  him,  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth,  visiUe  and  invisible,  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  powers, — and  that  all  things  were  created 
by  him,  and  for  him ;  than  which  nothinj^  could  have  been 
said  more  peculiar  or  appropriate  to  Deity : — that  even  of 
the  Son  of  God  it  is  said,*  he  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
life : — that  we  are  so  plainly  told,  he  is  t  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last,**  he  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,^ 
the  Lord  Almighty,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God : 
the  searcher  of  hearts : — that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  y  to 
search  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God : — that  Iving 
to  him  is  said  *  to  be  lyin^  to  God : — that  the  great  Chris- 
tian solemnity,  baptism,  is  directed  to  be  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  ^n,  and  Holy  Ghost: — that  it  is  so  distinctly 
said,*  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  these  three  are 
one  thing. 

I  cannot  ima^e  what  should  oblige  us  so  studiously  to 
wiredraw  all  this  to  quite  other  meaninss. 

XXIV.  And  for  the  leaving  oat  of  the  last  mentioned 
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text  m  aome  copies,  what  hath  been  said  (mit  to  mention 
divers  others)  by  the  famously  learned  Dr.  Hammond  upon 
that  place,  is  so  reasonable,  so  moderate,  so  charitable  to 
the  opposite  party,  and  so  apt  to  satisfy  impartial  and  im« 
piejadiced  minds,  that  one  would  scarce  think,  after  the 
reading  of  it,  any  real  doabt  can  remain  concerning  the 
aothenticness  of  that  7th  v^erse  in  1  John  v. 

Wherefore  now  taking  all  these  texts  tc«;ether ;  with 
many  more  that  might  have  been  mentioned,  fmnst  indeed 
profess  to  wonder,  that  with  men  of  so  good  sense,  as  onr 
Socinian  adversaries  are  accounted,  this  consideration 
should  not  have  more  place  and  weight.  That  it  being  so 
obvious  to  any  reader  of  the  Scriptures  to  apprehend  from 
so  numerous  texts,  that  Deity  must  belong  to  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  there  wants  not  sufficient  inducement  to 
conceive  so  of  the  Holy  Ghost  also;  there  should  be  no 
more  caution  given  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  prevent 
mistake  (if  there  were  any)  in  apprehending  the  matter  ac^ 
cordingly:  and  to  obviate  the  unspeakable  consequent 
danger  of  erring  in  a  case  of  so  vast  importance.  How 
unagreeable  it  is  Jo  alt  our  notions  of  God,  and  to  his 
usual  procedure  in  cases  of  less  consequence !  How  little 
doth  it  consist  with  his  being  so  wise  and  so  compassion- 
ate a  lover  of  the  souls  of  men,  to  let  them  be  so  fatally 
exposed  unto  so  inevitable  and  so  destructive  a  delusion  ! 
that  the  whole  Christian  church  should  through  so  many 
oentnries  of  years,  be  even  trained  into  so  homd  and  con- 
tinned  idolatry  by  himself  who  so  severely  forbids  it  1  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  think  men  of  that  persuasion  in- 
sincere in  their  professing  to  believe  the  divine  anthoritj 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  the  leader  and  head  of  their 
party  wrote  a  book,  that  is  not  without  nerves,  in  defence 
of  it.  Bat  I  confess  I  cannot  devise,  with  what  design  they 
can  think  those  Scriptures  were  written!  or  why  they 
should  count  it  a  thing  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  to  vouch- 
safe such  a  revelation  to  men,  allowing  them  to  treat  and 
use  it  as  they  do  I  And  that  till  some  great  Socinian  wits 
should  arise  fifteen  hundred  years  a&ei,  to  rectify  their 
notions  in  these  things,  men  should  generally  be  in  so 
great  hazard  of  being  deceived  into  damnation  by  those 
very  Scriptures,  which  were  professedly  writ  to  make  them 
wise  to  salvation  1 

XXV.  Nor  is  it  of  so  weighty  importance  in  this  contro- 
versy, to  cast  the  balance  the  other  way,  that  a  noted  critic 
(upon  what  introducement  needs  not  be  determined) 
changed  his  judgment,  or  that  his  poe^nmous  interpretsr 
tions  of  some  texts  (if  they  were  his  interpretations)  carry 
an  wpearance  of  his  having  changed  it;  because  he 
thought  such  texts  might  possibly  admit  to  be  interpreted 
otherwise,  than  they  usually  were,  by  such  as  alleged  them 
for  the  triniiif,  or  the  (disputed)  Deit]^  of  Uie  Son  or  Spirit, 
or  that  the  cause  must  be  lost,  upon  lus  deserting  it,  or  that 
he  was  still  to  be  reckoned  of  the  opposite  party^  (as  this 
author  calls  it,)  and  that  such  texts  as  we  most  relied  upon, 
were  therefore  given  up  by  some  of  our  own. 

And  it  is  really  a  great  assuming,  when  a  man  shall  ad- 
venture to  pronounce  so  peremptorily,  against  the  so 
common  judgment  of  the  Cnristian  church,  without  any 
colofur  of  proof,  that  our  copies  are  false  copies,  our  trans- 
lations, our  explications  fuse,  and  the  generality  of  the 
wisest,  the  most  inquisitive,  most  pious,  and  most  judicious 
assertors  of  the  Christian  cause,  for  so  many  continued  aces, 
fools,  or  cheats,  for  owning  and  avowing  them ;  for  no  ouer 
imaginable  reason,  but  only  because  they  make  against 
him !  How  will  he  prove  any  copies  we  rely  upon  to  be 
false  1  Is  it  because  ne  is  pleased  to  suspect  tnem  1  And 
is  an  interpretation  false,  because  the  words  can  possibly 
be  tortured  unto  some  other  sense  1  Let  him  name  me  the 
text,  wherein  any  doctrine  is  supposed  to  be  delivered  that 
is  of  merel]r  supernatural  revelation,  of  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  devise  some  other  meaning,  nor  more  remote,  alien, 
or  unimaginable,  than  theirs,  of  most  of  the  disputed 
texts. 

Nor  indeed  do  we  need  to  expect  that  natural  sentiment 
in  itself,  that  there  is  but  one  (3od,  Twhich  this  author  takes 
such  pains  to  prove,  as  if  he  thought,  or  would  make  other 
men  tntnk,  we  denied  it)  For  thooj^h  it  is  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, doth  he  not  know  it  is  not  so  generally  un- 
derstood m  the  same  sense  1  Against  whom  doth  he  write  1 
Doth  he  not  know  they  understand  this  mmimm  in  one 


sense,  he  in  another  1  Mey  in  such  a  sense  as  admits  a 
triniljff  Af  in  a  sense  that  excludes  iti 

But  (for  such  things  as  did  need  a  superadded  verbal 
revelation)  how  easy  is  it  to  an  inventive,  pervicacious  wit, 
to  wrest  words  this  way,  or  that. 

XXVI.  The  Scriptures  were  writ  for  the  instruction  of 
sober  learners;  not  for  the  pastime  of  contentions  wits, 
that  affect  only  to  play  tricks  upon  them.  At  their  rate  of 
interpreting,  among  whom  he  ranks  hims^,  His  impossible 
any  aoctrine  can  with  certainty  be  founded  upon  them. 
Take  the  first  chapter  of  SL  John's  Gospel,  for  instance,  and 
what  doctrine  can  be  asserted  in  plainer  words,  than  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  in  the  three  first  verses  of  that  chapter  1 
Set  any  man  of  an  ordinary,  unbrepossessed  understanding, 
to  read  them,  and  when  he  finds  that  by  the  Word  is  meant 
Jesus  Christ,  (which  themselves  admit,)  see  if  he  will  not 
judge  it  plainly  taught,  that  Jesus  Chnst  is  God,  in  the 
most  eminent,  known  sense ;  especially  when  he  shall  take 
notice  of  so  many  other  texts,  that,  according  to  their  most 
obvious  appearance,  carry  the  same  sense.  But  it  is  firsL 
through  mereshortness  or  discourse,  taken  for  granted,  ana 
rashly  concluded  on,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  if  the 
Father  be  God,  the  Son  can  be  God  loo,  (or  the  Holy 
Ghost,)  upon  a  presumption,  that  we  can  know  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  the  Divine  nature ;  and  what  is  possible  to 
be  in  it^  and  what  not:  and  next,  there  is  hereupon  not 
only  a  license  imagined,  but  an  obligation^  and  necessity, 
to  shake  heaven  and  earth,  or  tear  that  divine>word  that  is 
more  stable  into  a  thousand  pieces,  or  expound  it  to 
nothing,  to  make  it  comply  with  that  forelaid  presumptu- 
ous determination.  Whereas  if  we  could  but  bend  our 
minds  so  far  to  comply  with  the  plain  ducture  of  that  re- 
velation Ood  hath  maide  unto  us  of  himself;  as  to  appre- 
hend that  in  the  most  only  Godhead  there  may  be  distmc- 
tions,  which  we  particularly  imderstand  not,  sufficient  to 
found  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  therein,  and  very  consistent 
with  the  uniif  of  it ;  we  should  save  the  Divine  word, 
and  our  own  minds,  from  unjust  torture,  both  at  once.  Ana 
our  task,  herein,  will  be  the  easier,  that  we  are  neither  con- 
cerned nor  allowed  to  determine,  that  things  are  precisely 
so,  or  so ;  but  only  to  suppose  it  possible  that  so  tney  may 
be,  for  ought  that  we  know.  Which  will  I  am  certain  not 
be  so  hara  nor  so  bold  an  undertaking,  as  his,  who  shall 
take  upon  him  to  prove,  that  any  thing  here  supposed  is 
impossible. 

Indeed  if  any  one  would  run  the  discourse  into  the 
abyss  of  infinity,  he  may  soon  create  such  difficulties  to 
himself,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  strange,  if  they  be 
greater  than  any  numan  understanding  can  expedite.  But 
not  greater  than  any  man  will  be  entangled  in,  that  shall 
set  himself  to  consider  infinity  upon  other  accounts ;  which 
yet  he  will  find  it  imposed  upon  him  unavoidably  to  ad- 
mit, whether  he  will  or  no :  not  greater  than  this  author 
will  be  eqmUly  concerned  in,  upon  his  doing  that  right  to 
truth,  in  opposition  to  the  former  leaders  of  his  own  party, 
as  to  acknowledge  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  essence, 
(p.  32.)  which  he  will  find,  let  him  try  it  when  he  will :  nor 
yet  so  great,  nor  accompanied  with  so  gross,  so  palpable 
and  horrid  absurdities,  as  he  will  soon  be  encountered 
with,  should  he  retract  his  grant,  or  entertain  the  monstrous- 
ly maimed^and  most  deformed,  impious  conceit  of  a  finite, 
or  limited  Deity. 

XXVn.  Yet  also  in  this  present  case,  the  impossibility 
to  our  narrow  minds  of  comprehending  infini^,  is  most 
rationally  improveable  to  our  very  just  advantage.  It  oiight 
to  be  upbraiaed  to  none  as  a  pretext,  or  a  cover  to  sloth, 
or  dubaess.  'Tis  no  reproach  to  us  that  we  are  creatures, 
and  have  not  infinite  capacities.  And  it  ought  to  quiet 
our  minds,  that  they  may  so  certainly  know  they  have 
limits ;  within  which,  we  are  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
notions,  about  indemonstrable  and  unrevealed  things,  as 
they  can,  with  great  ease  to  themselves,  find  room  for. 

I  can  reflect  upon  nothing  in  what  is  here  proposed,  but 
what  is  intelligible  without  much  toil,  or  much  metaphysics. 
As  matters,  of  so  common  concernment,  ought,  to  our 
uttermost,  to  be  represented  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  so ;  we  need  not  be  concerned  in  scholastic  disquisi- 
tions about  union ;  or  by  what  peculiar  name  to  call  that 
which  is  here  supposed.  It's  enough  for  us  to  know  there 
I  may  be  a  real,  nainnd,  vital,  and  very  intimate  union,  of 
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things  that  shall,  notwithstanding  it,  continne  distinct,  and 
that  shall,  by  it,  be  truly  one.  Nor  do  we  need  to  be  anz- 
ioosly  cQiioOB  in  stating  the  notions  c^person  ix  personality ^ 
of  M^ijRMitem  and  stipp&sUdtUy^  though  I  think  not  the 
term  person  disallowahie  in  the  present  case.  Nor  will  I 
say  wnat  that  noted  man  (so  noted  that  I  need  not  name 
him,  and  who  was  as  much  acquainted  with  metaphysics 
as  most  in  his  age)  published  to  the  world  above  twenty 
years  ago,  that  he  counted  the  notion  of  the  schools  about 
MWMntniM  a  fooleiy.  For  I  do  well  know,  the  thing  itself, 
which  our  Christian  metaphysicians  intended,  to  be  of  no 
small  importance  in  our  reiinon,  and  eqpecaaUy  to  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  and  of  our  Redeemer. 

XXYIII.  But  1  reckon  they  that  fp  the  more  meta{;hy- 
sical  waT,  and  content  themselves  with  the  modal  distinc- 
tion of  three  persons  in  the  Qodhead,  say  nothing  herein 
that  can  be  proved  absurd  or  contradictious.  As  to  what 
is  commonly  urged,  that  if  there  be  three  persons  in  the 
Deity,  each  persri*  must  have  its  distinct  individual  essence^ 
as  well  as  its  distinct  personaliim,  I  would  deny  the  conse- 
quence, and  say,  that  though  this  be  true  in  creaUd  per- 
sons (taking  person  in  the  strict  metaphysical  sense)  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  so  in  nncreaUd :  that  the  reason  is  not 
the  same  between  finite  things  and  infinite ;  and  would 
put  them  to  prove,  if  they  can.  that  the  same  infinite  essence 
cannot  be  whole  and  undiviaed  in  three  several  persons ; 
knowing  there  can  be  nothing  more  difficult  urged  in  the 
case,  than  may  against  the  Divine  onmipresence ;  which 
irrefragable  reasons,  as  well  as  the  plainest  testimony  of 
Scripture,  will  oblige  us  to  acknowledge. 

But  I  think,  thoufi[h  this  hypothesis,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, and  by  itself,  is  not  inaefensibte,  it  doth  not  alto- 
gether so  well  square  with  the  Christian  economy,  nor  so 
easily  allow  that  distinction  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  which  seems  requisite  to  foimd  the  distinct  attribu- 
tions that  are  severally  given  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

X3CIX.  To  conclude,  I  onljr  wish  these  things  might  be 
considered,,  and  discoursed  with  less  confidence,  and  pe- 
remptoiy  determination ;  with  a  greater  awe  or  what  is 
divine  and  sacred;  and  that  we  may  more  confine  our- 
selves to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  in  this  matter,  and 
be  content  therewith.  I  generally  blame  it  in  the  Socini- 
ans,  (who  appear  otherwise  rational  and  considering  men,) 
that  they  seem  to  have  formed  Iheir  belief  of  things,  not 
possible  to  be  known  but  by  the  Scriptures,  without  them ; 
and  then  think  they  are  by  all  imaginable  arts,  and  they 
care  not  what  violence,  (as  ^k>cinus  nimself  hath  in  effect 
confessed,)  to  mould  and  form  them  according  to  their 
preconceived  sense.  Common  modesty,  and  civility,  one 
would  have  thought,  should  have  made  Schlictin^ns  ab- 
stain from  prefixing,  and  continuing  that  as  a  runnmg  title 
to  a  long  chapter :  Ariiculns  Evangdicorum  de  TriniUUe 
9tm  unm  eonuMim  jmgnat ;  engrossing  common  sense  to 
himself  and  his  party,  and  reproaching  the  generalitv  of 
Christians,  as  not  imderstan^g  common  sense,  lliey 
•should  take  upon  them  less,  and  not  vaunt,  as  if  they  were 
the  men,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  them. 

For  this  author,  I  congratulate  his  nearer  approach  to  us, 
f^om  those  who  were  formerly  leaders  of  his  party^  in  the 
doctrines  of  God's  omnipresence,  and  the  perceptiveness 
and  activity  of  separate  souls.  He  writes  with  apnghtliness 
^fid  vigour,  and,  I  doubt  not,  believes  really,  what  he 
writes  with  so  little  seeming  doubt.  And  because  his 
spirit  appears  to  be  of  a  more  generous,  exalted  pitch,  than 
to  comport  with  any  thing  against  his  judgment,  for  secu- 
«^  interest  and  advantage,  freckon  it  the  greater  pity  it 
should  want  the  addition  of  what  would  be  very  orna- 
mental to  it,  and  which  he  wishes  to  two  of  the  persons, 
to  whom  he  makes  himself  an  anta^nist,  more  of  the  ten- 
derness and  catholic  charity  of  raiume  Christianity,  (p.  19. 
col.  S.)  to  accompany  those  nis  abilities  and  leamic^, 
which  would  not  thereby  be  the  lesser  (as  he  speaks)  nor 
the  less  conapicnous. 

I  believe  few  would  have  thougLii  «'jn  to  see  the  less 
clearly^,  if  he  had  been  content  to  see  for  himself,  not  for 
mankmd.  And  if  he  had  not  talked  at  that  rate,  as  if  he 
carried  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  in  his  pocket,  they  would 
have  been  less  apt  to  think  he  carried  his  own  there.  Nor 
Nd  his  performance,  in  this  writing  of  his,  lost  any  thing 

I'eal  value,  if  in  a  discourse  upon  so  grave  a  subject, 


some  lepidUies  had  been  left  out,  as  thai  ot  Zmkumm  id 
T\fbo$o>,  <*c. 

And  to  allude  to  what  he  says  of  Dr.  Cndwofth,  his 
displeasure  will  not  hurt  so  rousfh  an  author  as  Amobius, 
so  many  ages  after  he  is  deaa,  if  he  should  happen  to 
ofifend  him,  by  having  once  said,  DittoJMti—ttt  peiCoris  m 
r^HX  seriis  mutrere  viupiafem    4^ 

But  for  all  of  ns,  I  hope  we  may  say  without  offiBBee  to 
any,  common  human  frailty  should  lie  more  considered, 
and  that  we  know  but  in  part,  and  in  how  small  a  pan ! 
We  should,  hercfipon,  be  more  equal  to  one  another.  And 
when  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  how  we  are  strained  in 
this  matter,  and  that  we  ought  to  suppose  one  another  in- 
tently aiming  to  reconcile  the  Scripture  discovery  with 
natural  sentimentb,  should  not  uncharitably  censare,  or 
labour  to  expose  cat,  another,  that  any  seem  more  satisfied 
with  their  own  method  than  with  ours.  What  an  odd  and 
almost  ludicrous  spectacle  do  we  g^  ve  to  the  blessed  angeb 
that  supervise  us,  (if  their  benignity  did  not  more  prompt 
them  to  compassion,)  when  they  behold  us  fightinr  in  tbe 
dark,  shout  things  we  so  little  understand ;  of,  when  we 
all  labour  imder  a  gradual  blindness,  objecting  it  to  one 
another,  and  one  accusing  another,  that  he  abandons  not 
his  own  too  weak  sight,  to  see  only  by  his  (perhaps)  blinder 
e3re. 

Thus,  Sir,  yon  have  my  sense  what  I  think  safe  and 
enough  to  be  said  in  this  weighty  matter.  To  you,  these 
thoughts  are  not  new,  with  whom  they  have  been  commu- 
nicated and  discoursed  heretofore,  long  ago.  And  I  be- 
lieve you  may  so  far  recollect  yourself,  as  to  remember  the 
Srincipal  ground  was  suggested  to  you,  upon  which  this 
iscourse  now  rests,— «nr.  necessitjr  of  existence,  and  con- 
tineency;  emanations  absolutely  independent  upon  any 
win  at  all.  and  the  arbitrary  productions  of  the  Divine 
will, — as  me  sufficient  and  most  fundamental  difiference 
between  what  is  uncreated  and  what  is  created ;  and  upon 
this  very  account,  as  that  which  might  ffive  scope  and 
room  to  our  thoughts,  to  conceive  the  doctrine  of  the 
irinUyt  consistently  with  the  unHf  of  the  Godhead ;  and 
so,  as  that  the  Son,  though  truly  fhim  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  though  truly  fh»n  both,  shall  yet  appear  infi- 
nitely distinguished  from  all  created  bein^  whatsoever. 

So  much  you  know  was  under  consideration  with  usabove 
twenty  vears  aco;  and  was  afterwards  imparted  to  many 
more ;  long  before  there  was  any  mention  or  forethought, 
within  our  notice,  of  such  a  revival  of  former  controver- 
sieB.  upon  this  subject,  a^  ^e  have  lately  seen. 

This  occasion,  now  given,  ^th  put  me  upon  revdviag 
anew  these  former  thoughts:  ana  upon  digesting  them 
into  some  order,  such  as  it  is,  for  public  view.  If  they 
shaU  prove  to  be  of  anv  use,  it  appears  they  will  not  be 
out  offseason ;  and  it  wul  be  grateful  to  me  to  be  any  way 
serviceable  to  so  worthy  a  cause.  If  they  should  be  found 
altogether  useless,  being  evicted  either  of  impertinescy, 
or  untruth.  ^  «hall  not  be  ungrateful ;  for  I  thank  God,  I 
find  not  a  aispobition  in  my  mind  to  be  fond  of  any  notions 
of  mine,  as  they  are  such ;  nor  to  be  more  adventurous,  or 
confident,  in  determining  of  things  hid,  not  only  in  so  pn>- 
founa,  tat  in  most  sacred  darkness,  than  I  have  all  along 
expressed  myself.  I  ought  indeed  to  be  the  more  cautious 
of  offending  in  this  kind,  that  being  the  thing  I  blame, 
the  positive  asserting  this  or  that  to  oe  imfNissible,  or  not 
possibly  competent,  to  the  nature  of  God,  which  by  his  owe 
word,  or  the  manifest  reason  of  things,  doth  not  plainly 
apf>ear  to  be  so:  much  more  which  his  word  doth,  as 
plainly  as  it  is  possible  any  thing  can  be  expressed  by 
words,  ascribe  to  him.  The  only  thing  I  assert  is,  that  a 
trinity  m  ine  Godhead  may  be  possible,  tor  ou^ht  we  know, 
in  tl;e  way  that  I  have  proposed :  at  least  it  is  so,  for  any 
thing  that  I  do  as  yet  xnow.  And  so  confident  I  am  of 
the  trurn,  and  true  meaning  of  his  word,  reveanng  a  trinihr 
in  his  eaemal  Godhead,  that  I  strongly  hope,  if  ever  it  shall 
be  pioved  to  be  impossible  upon  these  terms  that  I  havn 
here  set  down,  by  tne  same,  or  by  equal  light,  the  possi- 
bility of  it  some  other  way  will  appear  too;  t. «.  that  not 
only  a  trinity  in  the  unt^  of  the  Godhead  is  a  possible 
thing,  but  that  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Father,  »on,  and 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  sufficiently  distinguished  to  answer 
the  frune  and  design  of  Christianity :  and  that  will  equally 
serve  my  purpose.    F6r  so,  howaver,  will  tne  scandal  be 
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remoTed,  that  may  seem  to  lie  upon  oar  holy  reli^on, 
throoffh  tha  iodnatrious  tDisrepTesentatioii  which  is  made 
of  it,  l)y  sceptics,  deists,  or  atheists,  as  if  it  were  made 
ap  of  mconsistenciea  and  absurdities,  and  were  fitter 
to  be  entertained  with  laughter  than  faith:  and  being 
^ffpTtiially  vindicated,  it  will  be  the  more  saccessfally 


propagated,  and  more  ehattftdly  praetind;  vliieii  ia  ai. 
that  is  coveted  and  aoaght  by, 

Sir, 

Yoar  very  rcqgectftj, 

hunble  servsoty  Ac. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


HAVmo  the  copies  of  some  letters  by  me,  which  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Wallis  between  two  and  three  years  ago,  upon  this 
sabject*,  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  not  improper,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  some  way  oscfnl,  to  let  them  accompany  this  to 
yourself.  And  here  I  shall  freely  tell  yon  my  principal 
mdncements  (taking  notice  in  some  of  the  Doctors  printed 
letters  of  others  to  him,  contained  in  them)  to  send  him  in- 
cognito one  also ;  but  with  that  reason  against  printing  it, 
which  yon  find  towards  the  end  of  the  &st  letter. 

It  was  rarely  the  apprehension,  which  had  long  remained 
with  me.  that  the  simpliciiv,  which  (if  the  notion  of  it  were 
strelchea  too  far}  nut  the  Scriptures,  but  the  schools,  have 
taught  us  to  ascnbe  to  the  bemg  of  God,  was  that  alone 
which  hath  given  us  diMculty,  in  conceiving  a  trinity  in 
the  only  one  God. 

It  is  not  the  unity  or  oneUness  of  the  Godhead,  but  the 
simpHcUy  of  it,  as  the  school-men  have  stated  it,  that  hath 
created  the  matter  of  dispute.  Unity,  you  know,  denies 
more  of  the  same;  simplicity  denies  more  in  it.  Concern- 
ing the  former^  that  there  coald  be  no  more  gods  that  one, 
we  are  at  a  point ;  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  so  expressly  asserting  it,  leave  it  out  of 
dispute. 

AH  the  doubt  is  about  the  latter.  Not  whether  such  a 
thing  belong  to  the  nature  of  God ;  but  concerning  the 

I'ust  explication  of  it.  As  it  is  a  real  excellency,  not  a 
tlemisn ;  and  not  merely  a  moral,  bat  a  natural  excellency, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the  Divine  nature; 
but  if  you  understand  it  as  exclusive  of  all  variety  therein, 
\oa  find  not  any  express  mention  of  such  an  attribute  of 
Ood  in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  silent  in  the  matter.  It 
^ath  no  authority,  but  of  the  schools.  That  and  the  reason 
that  can  be  brought  for  it  must  give  it  its  whole  and  only 
support.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  must  open,  and  give  way, 
lo  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity ;  ana  it  is  the  only  thing 
^at  needs  to  do  so.  For  we  none  of  us  assert  a  trinity  of 
Gods;  but  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  to  the  adversaries  of  the  trinity,  with  any  colourable  pre- 
tence, seem  opposite  to  it.  And  which  therefore  I  thought 
the  only  thing  that  remained  to  be  sifted  and  examined, 
jf  they  will  state  it  in  opposition  thereto.  And  consider, 
what  so  migtity  and  invincible  strength  of  reason  it  had, 
whence  alone  either  to  shock  the  authority,  or  prevent- the 
Vlain  meaning,  of  the  Holy  Scriptcures,  discompose  the 
orhole  frame  of  Christian  religion,  disturb  the  peace  qf  the 
church,  perplex  very  thinking  minds,  subvert  the  faith  of 
some,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule  with  too  manv. 

I  reckoned  the  Dr.  (as  I  still  do,  notwithstanding  the 
contempt  this  author  hath  of  him)  a  person  of  a  ve;y  clear, 
onmuddied  understanding.  I  founa  him,  by  what  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  first  letter  of  the  trinity,  not  apt  to  be  awed 
oy  the  authority  of  the  schools,  nor  any  bigot  to  them,  as 
liaving  declined  their  notion  of  a  person,  and  fixing  upon 
another,  Hess  answering,  as  I  apprehend,  the  scheme  and 
design  or  Christianitv,)  I  thougnt  it  easy,  and  reputable 
ewmgh  to  him  to  ado,  what  might  be  requisite  in  this 
matter,  without  contradicting  ([directly  or  discemibly^any 
thing  be  had  said.  I  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it,  as  from  himself,  without  seeming  to  have  the  least  thing 
to  that  purpose  suggested  to  him  by  any  other.  I  had 
myself,  i  think,  seen  and  considered  the  main  strength  of 


the  schoolmen's  reasonings  concerning  that  simphaim^ 
which  they  will  have  to  be  divine ;  and,  for  ouxht  I  do 
yet  know,  have  competently  occurred  to  it  in  this  fore- 
going letter,  and  partly  in  what  you  will  now  find  I  wrote 
to  him.  But  what  there  is  of  real  infirmity,  or  imperti- 
nency  to  this  case  (as  it  is,  and  ought  to  be  r^resented)  in 
their  arguings,  I  reckoned  he  would  both  see  and  evince 
more  clearly  than  I. 

Therefore  I  greatly  desired  to  have  engaged  him  upon 
this  point;  but  I  could  not  prevail.  And  am  therefore  will- 
ing that  what  I  writ  then  with  design  of  the  greatest  pri- 
vacy, should  now  become  public.  Not  that  I  think  it  hath  so 
great  value  in  itself;  but  that  perhaps  it  may  further  serve  to 
excite  some  others  more  able  and  more  at  leisure  to  search 
and  inquire  into  this  matter ;  and  either  to  improve  or 
disprove  what  I  have  essayed.  And  which  of  tne  two  it 
is,  ^tis  all  one  to  me ;  for  I  have  no  interest  or  design,  but 
that  of  truth,  and  th^  service  of  the  Christian  cause. 

I  was  so  little  apprehensive  of  any  such  future  use  to 
be  made  of  these  letters,  that  I  kept  no  account  of  the  dates, 
except  that  one  of  the  two  latter  (which  both  only  refer  to 
the  first)  I  find,  by  the  copy  I  have  in  my  hands,  to  have 
been  sent  December  19th,  1691.  I  remember  it  was  a 
long  time,  and  guess  it  might  be  six  or  eight  weeks  ere  I 
heard  any  thing  of  the  first,  a/ter  I  had  seUt  it.  Probab^ 
it  might  have  oeen  sent  in  October,  or  the  beginning  ot 
November,  before.  I  at  length  heard  of  it  very  casually, 
being  in  a  house  in  London,  whither  the  Doctor's  eighth 
letter  was  newly  arrived  (then  no  secret)  in  order  to  im- 
pression. I  then  found  tnis  my  first  letter  was  lightly 
touched,  but  mistaken ;  which  occasioned  (it  being  a  post 
nfght)  my  second.  That  was  followed  by  the  third,  the  next 
post  after,  when  I  had  a  little  more  time  wherein  to  express 
my  mind,  though  I  still  concealed  my  name,  as  it  is  yet 
fittest  to  ao,  my  main  business  in  my  letter  to  you  lymg 
with  a  person,  who  (blamelessly  enough)  conceals  his. 

These  two  latter  of  my  letters  to  the  Dr.  produced  some 
alteration  in  that  paragraph  of  his  eighth  letter,  a^hich  re- 
lates to  my  first.  But  yet  no  way  answering  the  design  for 
which  I  writ  it.  You  have  them  now  together  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  copies  I  have  by  me,  excepting  one  or  two 
circumstantial  things  fitly  enough  left  out,  or  somewhat 
altered.  And  they  had  all  slept  long  enough,  if  this  occa- 
sion had  not  brought  them  to  light. 

But  before  I  give  them  to  you,  let  me  suggest  some 
things  farther  to  you  concemmg  the  foregoing  letter  to 
yourself.  You  may  apprehend  that  some  will  think  it 
strange  (if  not  an  inconsistency)  that  I  should  suppose  it 
possible  an  iU)solute  omnimodous  simpHcitv  may  not  be- 
long to  the  Divine  Being,  when  yet  I  absomtely  deny  all 
composition  in  it. 

And  r  apprehend  too  some  mav  think  so,  at  least  awhile: 
but  such  as  have  considered  well,  will  not  think  so,  ana 
such  as  shsdl,  I  presume  will  not  long.    For, 

1.  If  I  had  denied  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature, 
had  the  inference  been  just,  that  therefore  I  must  grant  a 
composition  1  jSow  many  instances  might  be  given  of  one 
opposite  not  agreeing  to  Uiis  or  that  thing,  when  also  the 
other  doth  as  little  agree  I  And  jnosx  of  all  doth  the  tran- 
scendent excellency  of  the  Divine  nature  exempt  it  from 
the  limiting  by  partitions  to  which  creatures  are  subject.  « 
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Take  reason  in  the  proper  sense  for  arriTing  gradnally  by 
argiuncntation  IKm  the  xnowleilge  of  more  evident,  to  the 
knowledge  of  obscurer  thij^,  and  so  we  cannot  say  the 
Divine  nature  is  rational.  But  is  it  therefore  to  be  called 
irrational.  Faith  and  hope  agree  not  to  it.  Are  we  there- 
fore to  think  infidelity  or  despair  do  not  disagree  1 

It  is  indeed  more  generally  apprehended,  we  can  scarce 
have  the  notion  of  any  thing  that  strictly,  or  otherwise  than 
bv  some  very  defective  analogy^  agrees  to  him,  and  to  us. 
I^me  pagans,  and  some  Christians  from  them,  (not  in  der 
rogation,  but)  in  great  reverence  to  the  high  excellency 
of  the  Deity,  not  excepting  the  most  common  notion  of 
all  other,  even  that  of  being  itself,  make  his  being  and  sub- 
stance to  be  superessential,  and  supersubstantial.  'Tis  out 
of  doubt  that  whatsoever  perfection  is  in  us,  is  not  the 
same  thing  in  him  formally,  but  in  an  unconceivable  tran- 
scendent eminency  only.  Do  therefore  their  contraries 
agree  to  him  1 

2.  I  am  far  from  denving  the  simplicity  of  the  blessed 
nature  of  God,  which  I  ascribe  to  him  in  the  highest  per- 
fection which  it  is  capable  of  signifying.  I  most  peremp- 
torily aMrm  not  onlv  all  the  simplicity  which  he  expressly 
affirms  of  himself;  but  all  that  can  by-just  consequence  be 
inferred  from  anv  affirmation  of  his  ]  or  that  can  by  plain 
reason  be  evinced  any  other  way.  Whatsoever  is  any  real 
perfection,  Ac.  Sect.  XL 

'Tis  true,  while  I  affirm  such  a  simplicitv  as  excludes  all 
composition,  in  the  sense  already  given,  I  affirm  not  such 
as  excludes  all  variety :  not  such  as  excludes  a  trinity, 
which  he  so  plainly  affirms,  and  with  such  distinction,  as 
his  affirmations  concerning  it  imply,  and  make  requisite. 

I  further  judge,  that  though  the  Scriptures  do  not  ex- 
pressly ascribe  simplicity  to  the  being  ofGod,  as  a  natural 
excellencj,  they  say  that  which  implies  it,  as  such,  to  be- 
long to  him ;  as  when  they  bring  him  in  saying  of  himself, 
'*  I  am  what  I  am.''  This  must  imply  his  nature  to  ex- 
clude every  thing  that  is  alien  from  itself  I  take  it,  as  it 
signifies  (oesides  a  moral)  a  mere  natural  excellency,  to 
import  a  most  perfect  purity  of  essence.  And  I  under- 
stand that  to  be  pu/rumf  which  is  plenum  Mti,  and  quod 
niAU  habet  alieni.  I  do  therefore  take  the  natural  simpli- 
cit^V  of  the  Divine  Being  to  exclude  the  ingrediency  of  any 
thing  that  can  infer  in  it  conflict,  decay,  chance,  dis- 
turbance, or  infelicity  in  the  least  degree ;  and  to  include 
whatsoever  infers  the  contraries  of  all  these  |  serenity,  tran- 
quillity, harmony,  stabilitv,  delight,  and  joy,  in  highest 
perfection;  as  necessity  of  existence  also  doth;  and  that 
for  all  this,  it  by  no  means  needs  to  exclude  a  trinity,  but 
to  include  it  rather. 

But  I  jud^e  human  (and  even  all  created)  minds  very 
incompeten  t  j  udges  of  the  Divine  simplicity.  We  Imow  not 
what  the  Divine  nature  may  include  consistently  with  its 
own  perfection,  not  what  it  must,  as  necessary  thereto. 
Our  eye  is  no  judge  of  corporeal  simplicity.  In  darlmess 
it  discerns  nothing  but  simplicity,  without  distinction  of 
things :  in  more  dusky  light  the  whole  horizon  appears 
most  simple,  and  every  where  like  itself :  in  brighter  light, 
we  perceive  great  varieties,  and  much  greater  if  a  micro^ 
scope  assist  our  eye.  But  of  all  the  aerial  people  that  re- 
plenish the  region  (expect  rare  appearances  to  very  few) 
we  see  none.    Here  want  not  objects,  but  a  finer  eye. 

'Tis  much  at  this  rate  with  our  minds  in  beholding  the 
spiritual  sphere  of  beings,  most  of  all  the  uncreated,  which 
is  remotest,  and  furthest  above,  out  of  our  sight.  We  be- 
hold simplicity !  and  what  do  we  make  of  thati  vast  un- 
distinguished vacuity !  sad,  immense  solitude !  only  this 
at  first  view.  If  we  draw  nearer,  and  fix  our  eye,  we  think 
we  apprehend  somewhat,  but  dubiously  hallucinate,  as  the 
half-cured  blind  man  did,  when  he  thought  he  saw  men 
like  trees. 

But  if  a  voice  which  we  acknowledge  Divine,  speak  to 
us  out  of  the  profound  abyss,  and  tell  us  of  grateful  varie- 
ties and  distinctions  in  it;  Good  God!  shall  we  not  be- 
lieve it  7  Or  shall  we  say  we  clearly  see  thai  is  not,  which 
fnlff  we  do  not  see  1  This  seems  like  somewhat  worse  than 
blindness  1 

NifwfMno  tk*  Liters. 


LETTERS  TO  DR.  WALLIS. 
SENT  IN  1691. 


LETTER  I. 


Sb, 


I  COULD  much  please  myself  in  revolving  in  my  own 
own  mind  the  very  respectful  thoughts  and  veneration  I 
have  long  had  for  you,  and  in  conversing  with  the  grate- 
ful and  entertaining  idea  which  I  have  not  arbitrarily,  bat 
by  your  irresistible  imposition,  received,  and  retained  of 
you  many  yeairs.  on  the  account  of  your  former  most  use- 
ful and  acceptaole  performances,  and  which  is  both  re- 
newed and  heightened  greatly  by  your  late  clear,  prudent, 
and  piously  modest  discourses,  (ooith  letters  and  sermons,) 
of  that  awful  mysteij,  the  trinity  in  the  Godhead.  But  as 
I  can  neither  satisfy  myself  of  the  fitness  of  making  an 
encomium  of  you  the  matter  of  a  letter  to  jourself ;  so  nor 
can  I  hope  to  please  you  by  doing  a  thing  m  itself  so  inept 
and  so  insignificant  to  you.  I  shall  better  do  bofh,  it  1 
shall  offer  any  thing  to  you  concerning  this  mentioned 
subject,  vour  nirther  consideration  whereof  may  prove  a 
further  benefil  to  the  world. 

In  what  you  have  already  said  concemine  it,  you  have 
tised  that  great  caution,  and  so  well  guarded  yourself^  as 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  apprehend,  to  give  an  adversary,  in 
this  single  point,  the  least  advantage.  That  which  I  would 
in  the  general  humbly  oflfer,  is,  whether  you  have  said  so 
much  as  with  safety  might  be  said,  and  as  the  case  may 
require,  for  the  gaining  of  a  just  advantage  to  the  common 
Christian  cause. 

We  design,  in  fight,  not  only  to  keep  ourselves  safe,  but 
to  overcome  ;  and  not  in  presUo  only,  but  fi»  beUo.  hi  wars 
indeed  of  this  sort,  both  our  own  safety  and  victory  are 
less  to  be  valued  than  truth.  Which,  being  of  a  piece,  can 
be  injured  in  no  part,  without  some  damage  to  the  wh<4e 
frame  of  congenerous  truth.  And  as  it  is  very  possible, 
while  an  enemy  is  withstood  attacking  some  one  fort,  a 
greater  loss  may  not  be  provided  against  elsewhere ;  it  may 
so  fall  out  in  affairs  of  this  kind  too,  that  the  eare  of  de- 
fending some  one  truth  may  be  accompanied  with  a  pre- 
sent not  attending  to  the  jeopardy  of  divers  others.  The 
nearer  we  approach  an  adversary  (within  just  limits)  in 
these  rational  decertations,  the  less  he  can  have  to  say 
against  us.  But  being  well  resolved  ourselves  about  the 
main  point  of  disagreement,  we  then  take  care  not  to 
come  so  near,  as  to  fall  in  with  him,  pass  into  his  tents, 
and  give  away  oiur  main  cause. 

I  am,  worthiest  Sir,  far  from  assuming  so  much  to* 
myself,  or  detracting  so  much  from  you,  as  togive  a  judg- 
ment that  this  really  is  done  in  your  discourses  about  the 
trinity.  I  only  submit  to  your  own  most  penetrating  judg- 
ment, what  may  be  further  requisite  ana  possible  m  this 
matter,  to  take  away  any  appearances  hereof,  and  prevent 
ill  consequences  that  may  too  easily  ensue.  I  have,  for 
my  own  part,  long  imposed  it  upon  myself  to  abstain  from 
any  positive  conceptions  concerning  tne  Godhead,  beyond 
what  I  find  expressly  contained  in  the  divine  revelation, 
or  what  the  reason  of  things,  either  antecedently  thereto, 
or  conseouentially  thereupon,  doth  most  evidently  per^ 
Ruade  and  require ;  and  do  greatly  approve  the  same  cau- 
tion, which  I  cannot  but  observe  with  you :  but  desire  it 
may  be  weighed  n^hether  such  meastires  may  not  and  must 
not  lead  us  further. 

As  for  the  word  person,  you  prudently  profess  not  to  be 
fond  of  it,  the  thing  being  agreed,  thongn  yon  also  truly 
jud^e  it  a  good  word,  and  sufficiently  warranted.  For  the 
notion  signified  by  it,  you  all  along  seem  to  decline  that  of 
the  schools,  or  the  metaphysical  one,  which,  yon  know, 
makes  it  to  be  a  rational,  or  intelligent,  supposUum  ;  ana 
to  take  up  with  (what  I  think  I  may,  wanting  a  fitter,  i.  e. 
a  moli  comprehensive  word,  call)  the  civil  notion  of  it ; 
which  will  allow  the  same  man  to  be  cajMble  of  sustain- 
ing three  or  more  persons,  supposing  his  circnmsfanceaor 
qualifications  to  be  such  or  such,  as  to  that  purpose  yoQ 
speak  both  in  your  letters  and  sermons. 
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Nov  wliereas  you  have  abo  told  as,  Letter  1.  that  hyper- 
iZily  yoa  xnean  that  distinction  (whatever  it  be)  by  which 
the  three  persons  are  distinguished  from  each  other ;  that 
which,  with  great  submission,  and  most  profound  respect 
to  vou,  I  propose  to  your  further  consideration,  will  be  ca- 
pable of  oeing  resolved  into  these  two  inquiries 

1.  Whether  only  such  a  distinction  of  the  Divine  per- 
sons, as  this  amoants  to,  will  be  sufficient  to  found  the  se- 
veral attributions  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  distinct- 
ly and  severally  to  them,  and  to  preserve  the  scheme  of 
Chhstian  religion  entire,  which  is  wont  to  be  deduced 
fix>m  these  sacred  writings. 

II.  Whether  some  further  distinction  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  passible,  consistently  with  the  solved  imity  of 
the  Godhead. 

As  to  the  former,  1.  Whereas,  you  think  the  word  per- 
son to  be  a  good  word,  and  sufficiently  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture, Heb.  i.  3.  where  the  son  is  called  the  express  image 
of  his  Father's  person ;  alleging  that  so  we  render  the  word 
JuffoUasis  which  is  there  os^,  and  do  mean  by  it  what  you 
think  to  be  there  meant ;  I  desire  ^ou  would  please  to  con- 
aider  whether  the  word  hfpostasis,  according  to  the  com- 
9kon  use  of  it,  will  admit  to  be  so  taken,  as  you  explain 
yourself  to  mean  by  the  word  person.  For  though  the 
Latin  word  persona^  as  you  say,  according  to  the  true  and 
ancient  sense,  may  well  enough  admit  to  be  so  taken,  as 
that  the  same  man  might  sustam  three  persons^  1  offer  it  to 
your  re-consideration,  whether  ever  vou  have  observed 
the  word  kypodasis^  in  any  sort  of  authors,  3vhen  it  signi- 
fies any  person  at  all,  (for  I  know  that  it  frequently  signi- 
fies somewhat  else  than  a  person,)  to  be  taken  in  that  sense. 
And  whether  one  hypostasis  so  ts^en  as  it  uses  to  be  when 
it  signifies  a  person,  may  not  be  capable  of  sustaining  three 
of  those  persons  which  you  here  describe.  And  whether, 
according  to  this  sense,  you  mean  not  God  to  be  only  one 
such  hypostasis. 

S.  Be  pleased  further  hereupon  to  consider  how  well  it 
a^n^ees  with  this  supposition  or  God's  being  but  one  hypos- 
tasis or  intelligent  supposiium^  so  frequently  to  speak,  as 
the  Holy  Scriptures  do,  of  the  Father,  Son  or  Word^he 
Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  Fs  or  He's.  The 
iJord  possessed  me  (as  the  Divine  Word  or  Wisdom  is 
broognt  in  speaking  in  the  beginning  of  his  way — I  was 
set  up  from  everlastmg,  Prov.  viii.  32, 23.  When  he  pre- 
pared the  heavens  I  was  there,  ver.  27. Then  was  I 

by  him,  ver.  30,  Ac.  The  Word — ^was  with  Gkxi,  John  i. 
1.  He  was  in  the  world,  ver.  10.  We  beheld  his  glory, 
Ter.  14.  And  of  the  Spirit.  He  dwelleth  with  vou,  John 
xiv.  17.  The  Holv  Ghost  whom  the  Father  will  seiid  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  ver.  26.  And 
whom  I  will  send  you  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of 
me,  chap.  xv.  26.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove 
the  world— —chap.  xvi.  8.  And  the  observation  seems  to 
me  as  weighty,  as  it  is  usual,  that,  in  some  of  the  mentioned 
chapters,  the  somewhat  hard  synthesis  of  constructing  Utivs 
witn  nwfra,  (even  where  MpoicXqre;  is  not  the  nearer  suppo- 
siiion,  but,  in  one  place,  a  very  remote  one,  and  one 
would  think  too  remote  to  be  referred  to,  ver.  13,  14.)  is 
rather  chosen  to  be  used  than  that  the  Spirit  should  not  be 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  he^  or  rather  than  he  should  be 
called  it,  which  could  not  so  fitly  notify  a  person.  If  the 
same  man  were  a  kin^,  a  genera],  and  a  father,  I  doubt 
whether  that  would  give  sufficient  ground  to  his  being 
called  he,  and  he,  and  he. 

2.  But  the  distinct  predicates  spoken  of  the  three  sacred 
persons  in  the  Giodhead  seem  much  more  to  challenge  a 
greater  distinction  of  the  persons  than  your  notion  of  a 
person  doth  secfm  to  admit ;  that  of  sending  and  beiagseiU. 
spoken  so  oAen  of  the  first  in  reference  to  the  seeoHa,  and 
of  the  /irst  and  second  in  reference  to  the  third,  as  not  to 
need  the  qnocing  of  places.  If  the  same  man  were  a  king, 
a  general,  and  a  Judge,  methinks  it  would  not  well  square 
with  the  usual  forms  of  speaking  among  men  fandGkxl 
speaks  to  men  as  men)  to  say,  that,  as  the  first,  he  sends 
the  two  latter,  that  is,  himself. 

And  one  would  think  our  being  required  to  be  baptized 
in  thedlninct  names  of  the  Father,  Scm,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
should  signify  some  greater  distinction. 

As  also  that  three  are  said  to  bear  witness  in  heaven.  I 
ioubt  that  in  a  cause  wherein  our  law  reouires  two  or  more 


witnesses,  the  same  man  Chat  should  be  a  father,  a  bro- 
ther, and  a  son,  would  scarce  thereupon  be  admitted  for 
three  witnesses. 

And  how  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  can  be  understood 
according  to  your  notion  of  person,  without  the  Father's 
and  Holy  Ghost's  incarnation  also,  I  confess  I  cannot  appre- 
hend. Your  notion  of  a  verson  contradistinct  to  the  scho- 
lastic notion,  as  was  said  before,  seems  to  leave  the  God- 
head to  be  but  one  hypostasis,  or  person,  in  the  latter  sense. 
How  then  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  hypostatical  union  1 
The  assumed  nature  will  be  as  much  hypostatically  united 
with  the  Father,  or  the  Spirit,  as  with  the  Son. 

3.  And  doth  not  this  civil,  or  merely  respective,  notion 
of  a  person,  the  other  being  leA,  fall  m  with  the  Autitrini- 
tarian  t  Will  it  not  make  us  Unitarians  only,  as  they  af- 
fect to  call  themselves  1  Would  any  of  them  (as  you  are 
pleased  to  take  notice.  Letter  6.  p.  1,  2.)  say,  none  but  a 
mad-man  would  deny  there  may  oe  three  persons  in  one 
God,  have  been  so  mad  (not  yet  professing  tnemselves  con- 
verts) as  to  say  so,  if  they  had  not  supposed  their  cause 
not  hurt  by  this  notion  of  a  person  1  For,  (as  you  well  say, 
Letter  1.)  we  need  not  be  fond  of  words,  so  the  thing  be 
aereed ;  so  have  thej  equal  reason  to  say,  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  words,  if  m  the  sense  jrou  agree  with  us.  And 
with  one  sort  of  them  I  only  desire  you  to  consider  how 
great  an  appearance  the  asserting  only  of  three  persons,  in 
the  one  sense,  quitting  the  other , will  carry  off  an  agreement. 

And  have  tney  not  all  the  advantage  left  them  which 
they  seek  in  arguing  against  the  satisfaction  made  by  our 
Saviour,  ftom.  the  necessity  of  an  aUerity,  that  in  the  busi- 
ness of  makinz  satisfaction  there  must  oe  aUer  aiqne  alter, 
one  who  satisfies,  and  another  who  is  satisfied.  I  do  veiy 
well  know,  what  instances  are  brought  of  human  rulers 
making  satisfaction  for  delinquents,  but  there  is  no  parity 
in  the  cases,  they  being  themselves  debtors  to  the  governed 
community,  as  God  is  not,  who  hath  with  most  undoubted 
righteousness  made  all  things  for  himself. 

4.  And  consider  whether  by  your  notion  of  a  person  yon 
forsake  not  the  generality  of  them,  who  have  gone,  as  to 
this  point,  under  the  repute  of  orthodox  1  who  no  doubt, 
have  understood  by  three  persons,  three  intelligent  kupo»- 
tasis ;  though  they  have  dinered  in  thinking,  some  of  them, 
that  only  a  rpitrat  iv&pftott  was  ihe^enUum  or  spiratum  as  to 
the  two  latter :  a  notion  that  is  either  too  fine,  or  too  little 
solid,  for  some  minds  to  grasp,  or  take  any  hold  of:  others 
that  the  Divine  nature  might  itself  be  some  way  said  to  be 
communicated  to  them.    But  I  pass  to  the 

II.  Inquiry,  Whether  some  further  distinction  may  not 
be  admitted  as  possible  ?  The  only  thing  that  straitens  us 
here,  is  the  most  unquestionable  unity  or  untcity  (as  we 
may  call  it)  of  the  Godhead.  Which,  if  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  defended,  I  must  yet  for  my  part,  notwithstand- 
ing these  hardships  (and  I  know  no  man  with  whom  I 
could  do  it  with  more  inclination)  fall  in  with  you.  But 
I  must  crave  it  of  you,  so  far  to  fall  in  with  you  know  not 
who,  as  to  apply  your  clearer  mind,  as  I  do  my  more 
cloudy  one,  to  consider  whether  it  can  or  no.  You  will 
here  say.  Further  than  what  1  and  what  would  I  have 
further! 

To  the  former  of  these,  I  only  say,  further  than  the  as- 
serting, in  very  deed,  but  one  hypostasis,  in  the  Godhead, 
distinguished  no  otherwise  into  inrec,  than  by  certain  re- 
lative capacities,  like  those  which  may  amonff  men  be  sus- 
tained by  one  and  the  same  man;  and  whicn  distinction, 
as  you  a!her  add,  is  analogous  to  what,  in  created  beings, 
is  called  distinctio  modalis. 

To  the  latter,  I  desire  you  to  observe  what  I  generally 
propose,  not  that  we  may  positively  assert  any  fiirther 
determinate  distinction  as  certain  and  known ;  but  only 
whether  we  may  not  admit  some  further  distinction  to  be 
possible,  in  consistency  with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  I 
do  equally  detest  and  dread  to  speak  with  tash  and  pe- 
remptory confidence  about  things  both  so  mysterious  and 
so  sacred.  But  may  we  not  modestly  say,  that  if  to  that 
economy  which  Gk>dhath  represented  himself  in  his  word, 
to  bear,' and  keep  afoot,  towards  his  creatures,  any  further 
distinction  than  nath  been  assigned  is  necessafy^  it  is  also 
vossihU,  and  may  be,  for  ought  we  know:  if^ indeed  we 
know  nothinff  to  the  contrary.  What  is  tiiiposnfr^  we  are 
sure  cannot  be  Tieceissry.    Bat  Qod  htnaeli  best  aad  oa^ 
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nows  his  own  nature,  and  what  his  own  meaning  is  in 
the  representation  he  hath  made  to  ns.  If  we  sincerely  aim 
to  nnaerstand  his  meaning,  that  we  may  hear  ourselves 
towards  him  accordingly,  he  will  with  mercifol  indul- 
gence consider  oar  short,  or  mis-apprehensions.  Bat  we 
need  not  say  there  is  not  this  or  that  distinction,  if  really 
we  do  not  Imow  there  is  not.  While  we  know  so  little  of 
natures  inferior  to  our  own,  and  even  of  our  own  nature, 
and  how  things  are  distinguished  that  belong  to  ourselves, 
we  have  little  reason  to  be  shy  of  confessing  ignorance 
about  the  nature  of  God. 

Therefore  I  most  entirely  agree  to  the  two  conclusions 
of  the  ingenious  W.  J.  wherewith  he  concludes  his  letter. 
But  in  the  meantime  (and  pursuantly  enough  thereto)  can- 
not but  doubt  the  concludingness  of  his  ver^  acute  rear 
sonings  against,  at  least,  some  of  the  expressions  of  that 
learned  person,  (Dr.  Sherlock,)  which  he  animadverts  upon 
as  I  perceive  you  also  do,  p.  16.  of  your  seventh  letter. 
And  even  W.  J.  himself,  for  with  a  pious  modesty  he  tells 
us— concerning  infinite  natures  he  presumes  not  to  deter- 
mine.   Letter,  p.  8. 

What  he  objects  against  that  author's  having  said  the 
Divine  persons  are  three  beings  really  distinct,  (wherein 
I  instance,  not  intendmg  to  run  throu|fn  that  elaborate  let- 
ter,) that  then  there  must  be  three  distmct  essences — seems 
to  me  a  Hpt^yov.  I  doubt  not  die  author  will  easily  admit 
it.  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  1  That  therefore 
there  are  three  Deities  1  That  cannot  be  his  meaning, 
nor  be  consequent  from  it,  if  he  only  means  that  the  Deitv 
comprehends  in  it  three  such  essences.  If  indeed  he  think 
those  three  beings  are  as  distinct  as  Peter,  James,  and  John ; 
what  is  said  by  W.  J.  against  him,  I  think  irrefragable, 
that  then  they  are  no  otherwise  one,  than  Peter,  James,  ana 
John ;  and  l^  him  against  himself;  for  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  are  not  mutually  self-conscious,  as  they  are  asserted 
to  be:  which  mutual  self-consciousness,  since  it  is  sup- 
posed to  make  the  three  Divine  persons  one,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  leave  them  so  distinct,  as  they  are  with  whom 
it  IS  not  found. 

As  to  what  is  observed  of  the  defective  expression  of  this 
unitive  principle  by  the  word  consciousness,  that  bare 
consciousness,  without  consent,  is  no  more  than  bare  om- 
nisciency;  sure  it  is  not  so  much,  for  consciousness  doth 
not  signify  omnisciency.  We  are  conscious  to  ourselves, 
yet  are  not  omniscient.  But  I  reckon,  (as  I  find  he  also 
doth,)  that  even  consent  added  to  consciousness,  would  yet 
leave  the  expression  defective,  and  still  want  the  unifying 
power  which  is  sought  after.  For  it  would  infer  no  more 
than  a  sort  of  moral  union,  which,  in  the  kind  of  it,  may 
Ae  found  among  men,  between  whom  there  is  so  little  of 
natural  union  (speaking  of  the  numerical  nature)  that  they 
are  actually  separate. 

But  now  may  we  not  suppose  (as  that  which  is  po^ble, 
and  actually  is,  for  ought  we  know)  what  may  be  luiida- 
mental  to  both  consciousness  and  consent,  a  natural  union 
even  of  the  numerical  natures  1  Such  a  union  would  not 
infer  a  unitv,  or  identity  of  these  natur^  essences,  sub- 
stances, or  oeings  themselves.  For,  as  W.  J.  hath  well 
urged,  (Letter,  p.  5,  6.)  "  Substances  upon  union  are  not 
confounded  or  identified,  <ir  brought  to  unity  of  substance, 
but  continuing  numerically  distmct  substances,  acquire 
some  mutual  community  or  communication  of  operatibns, 
Ac.  And  deferring  the  consideration  awhile  what  this 
would  signify  towards  the  unity,  notwithstanding,  of  the 
Godhead,  we  shall  take  notice  how  accommodatingly  to 
our  present  purpose  W.  J.  speaks  in  what  follows,  where 
instancing  in  the  chief  unions  that  are  known  to  us,  he 
says,  '<  Our  soul  and  body  are  two  substances  really  dis- 
tinct, and  in  close  union  with  one  another.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  they  continue  distinct  substances  under  that 
union.  In  like  manner  the  human  soul  of  Christ  is  in 
union  with  the  Logos^  or  second  person  of  the  trinity, 
which  we  call  an  hypostaticAl  umon.  But  neither  doth 
this  union  make  a  unity  of  substance.  For  the  two  sub- 
stances of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  continue  dis- 
tinct under  that  union."  'Tis  true,  he  adds,  "  which  must 
not  be  allowed  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  where  there 
can  t)e  no  plurality  or  multiplicity  of  substances.''  Nor  do 
I  say  that  it  must;  I  only  say,  Do  we  know,  or  are  we  sure, 
tl»r#  if  no  tort  of  plurality  t 


But  if  we  are  sore  that  there  are  temponl  imlqiks,  (i.  «• 
begun  in  time,)  as  in  ourselves,  for  instance,  of  two  soi^ 
stances  that  make  but  one  man,  and  in  our  Saviour  a  h«- 
man  nature  and  divine  that  make  but  one  Emmanuel ; 
how  do  we  know  but  that  there  may  be  three  in  the  God- 
head that  make  but  one  Godi  And  the  rather,  becaose 
this  being  supposed,  it  must  also  be  supposed  that  they 
are  necessarily  and  eternally  united,  and  with  a  coojond 
natural  impossibili^  of  ever  being,  or  having  been,  other- 
wise, whereof  the  absolute  immut&ility  of  God  must  upcii 
that  supposition  most  certainly  assure  us.  And  such  a  sup- 
posed union  will  be  most  remote  from  making  the  Deity 
an  aggregate.  And  for  any  thing  of  compositiaQj  I  reckon 
we  are  most  strictly  bound  to  believe  every  thing  of  the 
most  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Divine  Being  which  his 
word  informs  us  of,  and  to  assent  to  everyuing  that  is 
with  plain  evidence  demonstrable  of  it.  But  not  eveiy 
thing  which  the  schools  would  impose  upon  a&  without 
such  testimony  or  evidence.  For  as  none  can  "  now  the 
things  of  a  man,  but  the  spirit  of  man  which  iff  in  him; 
so  nor  can  any  know  the  things  of  Gk)d,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God."  Nor  can  I  think  the  argument  concluding  fram  the 
imperfection  of  a  being,  in  which  distinct  things  eancur 
that  were  separate,  or  are  de  novo  united,  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  a  being,  in  which  things  some  way  distinct  are  ne- 
cessarily and  eternally  self-united.  Nor  can  therefore 
agree  with  W.  J.  that  we  are  to  look  (universally)  upon 
wbI  distinction  as  a  mark  of  superabilitjr ;  or  tnat  cicar 
and  distinct. conception  is  to  us  the  rule  of  partibility. 
Fox  though  I  will  not  affirm  that  tohe  the  state  oiall  creat^ 
spirits ;  yet  I  cannot  deny  it  to  be  possible  that  God  might 
have  created  such  a  being,  as  should  have  in  it  distinct, 
(assignable)  parts,  all  of  them  essential  to  it,  and  not  se- 
parable from  it  without  the  cessation  of  the  whole.  But 
now,  as  the  accession  of  the  human  nature  to  the  Divine 
in  the  hyposiatical  union  infer  no  imperfection  to  the  Di- 
vine, so  much  less  would  what  things  we  may  suppose 
naturally,  necessarily,  and  eternally  united  in  the  God- 
head, infer  any  imperfection  therein.  ' 

I  easily  admit  what  is  said  by  W.  J.,  Letter,  page  8^ 
That  we  have  no  better  definition  of  God,  than  Uiat  he  is 
— a  Spirit  infinitely  perfect.  But  then,  being  so  far  timght 
by  himself  my  conception  of  him,  I  must  include  in  it, 
this  trinal  distinction,  or  a  triple  somewhat  .which  he  af- 
firms of  himself,  and  without  which,  or  any  one  whereof, 
he  were  not  infinitely  perfect  and  conseouently  not  God, 
and  that  all  together  do  make  one  Gk>d.  As  you  most  apt- 
ly say  of  your  resemblance  of.  him,  a  cube,  there  are  in  it 
three  dimensions  truly  distinct  from  eacn  other,  yet  all 
these  are  but  one  cube,  and  if  any  one  of  the  three  were 
wanting,  it  were  not  a  cube. 

Set  this  down  then  for  the  notion  of  God.  that  he  is  a 
Spirit  infinitely  perfeci,  comprehending  in  that  omnimo* 
dons  perfection  a  trinal  distmction,  or  three  persons  truly 
distinct,  each  whereof  is  God.  Wliat  will  be  the  conse- 
quence 1  that  therefore  there  are  three  Gods  1  Not  at  all, 
but  that  each  of  these  partaking  divine  nature  give  us  an 
inadequate,  and  altogether  a  most  perfectly  adequate  and 
entire,  notion  of  God.  Nor  would  tne  language  of  th^  hy- 
pothesis being  pressed  to  speak  out  (as  £e  says  in  his  let- 
ter) be  this — these  are  not  fit  to  be  called  three  Gods ;  but 
not  possible  (with  any  truths  to  be  so  called. 

And  whereas  he  fu\er  tells  us,  these  three  beings  united 
by  similitude  of  nature,  mutual  consciousness.  Consent, 
co-operation  under  the  ^eatest  union  possible;  and  in  that 
state  of  union  do  constimte  the  h  0c7ov,  the  entire  aU^Mmi- 
prehensive  Godhead,  and  adds,  this  lools  somewhat  lih» 
a  conceivable  thing.    To  this  I  note  two  things  : 

1.  That  he  makes  it  not  look  like  so  conceivable  a  thing, 
as  it  really  may  do.  For  he  leaves  out  the  most  important 
thing,  that  was  as  supposable  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  prior 
to  a  mere  similitude,  viz.  a  natural  union  of  these  (sup- 
posed) distinct  essences,  without  which  they  are  not  under 
the  greatest  union  possible;  and  which,  neing  supposed 
necessary,  and  eternal,  cannot  admit  these  should  be  more 
than  one  God. 

3.  I  note,  that  what  he  opposes  to  it  (so  defectiv^y  re- 
presented) is  as  defective,  that  the  Christian  trinity  doth 
not  use  to  be  represented  thus,  Ac,  What  hurt  is  there  in 
it,  if  it  can  be  more  intelligibly  represented  than  hath  been 
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used  1  Bvt  his  gentle  treatment  of  this  bjrpothesis,  irhich 
lie  thought,  as  he  represents  it,  not  altogetAer  unintelligi- 
ble^ and  which  with  some  help  may  be  more  intelligible, 
became  one  inquiring  what  might  most  safely,  and  with 
least  torture  to  our  ov^  minds,  be  said  or  thought  in  so 
awful  a  mystery.  It  however  seems  iiot  proper  to  call  this 
an  hypostatical  union — ^much  less  to  say  it  amoonts  to  no 
more.  It  amounts  not  to  so  much.  For  an  hypostatical 
or  personal  onion  would  make  the  terms  united  (the  imito, 
the  things  or  somewhats  nnder  this  union)  become  by  it 
one  hypostasis  or  person:  whereas  this  union  must  leave 
them  distinct  persons  or  njnpostases,  but  makes  them  one 
God.  In  the  use  of  the  phrase  hyposUUiaU  or  personal 
union  the  denomination  is  not  taken  from  the  subject  of 
the  union,  as  if  the  design  were  to  signify  that  to  be  divers 
kpposiases,  or  persons,  bat  from  the  effect  or  result  c^  the 
mentioned  union,  to  signify  that  which  results  to  be  one 
person  or  kyposUms.  As  the  matter  is  plain  in  the  in- 
stance wherein  it  is  of  most  noted  use,  the  ease  of  the  two 
natures  united  in  the  one  person  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  where 
the  things  united  are  not  supposou  to  be  two  persons,  but 
two  natures  so  conjoined,  as  yet  to  make  but  one  person, 
which  therefore  is  the  ne^ive  resalt  or  effect  of  the 
union,  viz.  that  the  person  is  not  multiplied  by  the  acces- 
sion of  another  nature,  bat  remains  still  only  one.  Bot  this 
were  a  union  quite  of  another  kind,  viz.  of  the  three  hy- 
posiaseSf  still  remaining  distinct,  and  concurring  in  one 
GSodhead.  And  may  not  this  be  supposed  without  preju- 
dice to  its  perfection. 

For  the  schools  themselves  suppose  themselves  not  to 
admit  a  composition  prejudicial  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Godhead,  when  thev  admit  three  modes  of  subsistence, 
irhich  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  Qod- 
head,  which  they  must  admit.  For  it  each  of  them  were 
the  very  Gknihead,  each  of  them  (as  is  urged  against  us  by 
you  know  who)  must  have  three  persons  belonging  to  it,. 
as  the  Qodheaa  hath.  And  ^oarself  acknowledge  three 
somewhats  in  the  Godhead  distinct,  or  else  they  could  not 
be  three.  I  will  not  here  ur;^  thai  if  they  be  three  some- 
whats, they  must  be  three  things,  not  three  nothings ;  for 
liowever  imeasy  it  is  to  assign  a  medium  between  something 
and  nothing,  I  shall  waive  that  metaphysical  contest.  But 
yet  collect,  that  simplidhf  in  the  very  strictest  sense  that 
can  be  conceived,  is  not,  m  your  account,  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ood,  either  according  to  his  own  word,  or  the  reason  of 
things. 

It  may  here  beurged.  How  can  we  conceive  this  natural 
imion  (as  I  have  adventured  to  phrase  it)  of  the  three  per- 
sons, supposing  them  distinct  things,  substances,  or  spirits  1 
is  such  a  union  conceivable,  as  shall  make  them  oe  but 
one  Gkxl,  and  not  be  such,  as  shall  make  them  cease  to  be 
three  distinct  things,  substances,  or  spirits  1  We  find  in- 
deed the  mentioned  unions  of  soul  and  body  in  ourselves, 
and  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  consistent  enough  with 
manifest  distinction;  but  then  the  things  united  are  in 
themselves  of  most  different  natures.  Bxtt  if  things  of  ^u 
congenerous  a  nature  be  united,  will  not  their  distinction 
be  lost  in  their  union  t 

I  answer,  1.  Tliat  a  spirit  and  a  spirit  are  numerically 
as  distinct,  as  a  bodj  ana  a  spirit.  And,  2.  That  we  may 
certainly  conceive  it  as  possible  toGod  to  have  united  two 
or  three  created  spirits,  and  by  as  strict  union  as  is  be- 
tween our  souls  and  bodies,  without  confounding  them ; 
and  I  reckon  the  union  between  our  souls  and  bodies 
much  more  wonderful  than  that  would  have  been.  Why 
then  is  an  unmade,  uncreaXed  union  of  three  spirits  less 
conceivable  as  that  which  is  to  be  pre-«upposed  to  their 
mutual  consciousness  1 

I  shall  not  move,  or  meddle  with,  any  eontroversjr  about 
the  Infinity  of  these  three  supposed  substances  or  spirits,  it 
beinff  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  contemplations  of 
that  kind  cannot  but  be  above  our  measure.  And  well 
knowinghow  much  easier  it  is  to  puzzle  oneself  upon  that 
question,  AnpassU  dari  infinitum  infinito  infiniliuSf  than  to 
speak  saLi2ifyingly  and  unexceptionably  luwut  it  to  ano- 
ther. 

And  thou^  I  will  not  use  the  expressions,  as  signifying 
my  formed  judgment,  that  there  are  three  things,  sub- 
stances, or  snints  in  the  Godhead,  (as  you  that  there  are 
three  somewhats.)  yet.  as  1  have  many  years  thought,  I  do 
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still  think,  that  what  the  learned  W.  J.  doth  'but  more 
lightlv  touch  of  the  Bon  and  the  Holy  Ghost  beincf  pro- 
duced Twhich  term  I  use,  but  reciting  it,  as  he  dotn)  not 
by  a  voluntary  external,  but  by  an  internal,  necessary,  and 
em^ative  act,  hath  great  weight  in  it. 

In  short,  mv  sense  hath  lon|^  lain  thus,  and  I  submit  it 
to  your  searching  and  candid  judgment,  viz.  That  though 
we  need  not  have  determinate  thoughts,  how  far  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  distinguished ;  yet  we 
must  conceive  them  in  the  general  to  be  so  fit  distin- 
guished, as  is  really  necessary  to  the  founding  the  distinct 
attributions  which  the  Scriptures  do  distinctly  give  them. 
And  that  whatever  distinction  is  truly  necessaiy  to  that 
purpose,  will  jret  not  hinder  the  two  latter's  participation 
with  the  first  in  the  Godhead,  which  can  be  but  one :  be- 
cause that  though  we  are  led  by  plain  Scripture,  and  the 
very  import  of  that  word,  to  conceive  of  the  Father  as  the 
Fountain,  yet  the  Son  being  from  him,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  them  both,  not  contingently,  or  dependently 
on  will  and  pleasure,  but  by  eternal,  natural,  necessary 

gromanation,  these  two  latter  are  infinitely  distinguished 
■om  the  whole  creation ;  inasmuch  as  all  creatures  are 
contingent  beings,  or  dependent  upon  will  and  pleasmre, 
as  the  character  is  given  us  of  created  things.  Rev.  iv.  11. 
Thou  hast  made  all  things,  and  for  thjr  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created.  But  uiat  whatever  is  what  it  is  neces- 
sarily, is  God.  For  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  dreams  of 
some,  more  anciently,  and  of  late,  concerning  necessary 
matter,  and  the  sc^hisms  of  Spinosa  and  some  otheis, 
tending  to  prove  the  necessity  and  identity  of  all  substance, 
are  (with  what  they  aim  to  evince)  demonstrably  false. 
The  sum  of  all  will  be  this, 

1.  That  we  can  be  more  certain  of  nothing  than  that 
there  is  but  one  Gk>d. 

d.  We  are  most  sure  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
are  sufilciently  distinguished  to  give  a  just  ground  to  the 
distinct  attributions,  which  are  in  the  Sicriptore  severally 
given  to  thein. 

3.  We  are  not  sure  what  that  sufficient  distinction  ih ; 
(wherein  I  find  you  saying  with  me  over  and  over^  but 
whereas  }ron  rightly  make  the  word  person  applicable  to 
Gk)d,  but  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  which  obtains  of  it 
with  men ;  why  may  it  not  be  said  it  may  be  fitly  applica- 
ble, for  ought  we  know,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  no- 
tion of  it  among  men,  which  makes  a,  person  signify  an  in- 
telligent hypostasis^  and  so  three  distinct  intelligent  hypos- 
tases. 

4.  But  if  that  sufficient  distinction  can  be  no  less,  than 
that  there  be  in  the  Godhead  three  distinct  intelligent  hy- 
postases, each  having  its  own  distinct  singular  intelligent 
nature,  with  its  proper  personality  belonging  to  it,  we 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  necessary  eter- 
nal nature  ofthe  Godhead  may  admit  thereof  If  any  can 
from  plain  Scripture  testimony,  or  cogent  reason,  evince 
the  contrary,  let  the  evidence  be  produced.  In  the  mean- 
time we  need  not  impose  upon  ourselves  any  formal  denial 
of  it. 

5.  If  the  contraty  can  be  evidenced,  and  that  hereupon 
it  be  designed  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  but  one  intel- 
ligent hypo$ta<iis  in  the  Godhead,  and  therefore  that  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but  creatures,  the  last  refuge 
must  be  to  deny  the  former  consequence,  and  to  allege 
that  though  the  same  finite  singular  nature  cannot  well  be 
understood  to  remain  entirely  to  one,  and  be  communica- 
ted entirely  to  another,  and  another,  the  case  will  not  be 
the  same,  speaking  of  an  infinite  nature. 

Sm, 

If  what  is  here  said  shall  occasion  to  you  any  new 
thoughts  that  you  shall  judge  may  be  of  common  use,  I 
conceive  there  will  be  no  need  of  publishing  my  letter,  but 
only  that  you  be  pleased  to  communicate  your  own  senti- 
ments, as  froffi  yourself,  Which  will  have  so  much  the 
more  of  authority  and  usefulness  with  them.  The  most 
considerable  thing  that  I  have  hinted,  is  the  necessary  pro- 
man  ation  of  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  mast  distin- 
guish them  from  contingent  beings,  and  so  from  creatures ; 
which  if  you  think  improveablc  to  any  good  purpose,  as  it 
hath  been  with  me  a  thought  many  years  old,  so  I  suppose 
it  not  new  to  you,  s»d  bemg  uow  resumed  by  you,  upon 
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this  occasion,  yon  win  easily  ctiltivate  it  to  better  ad^an- 
taffe  than  any  words  of  mine  can  give  it. 

But  if  Ton  think  it  adTisable  that  any  part  of  my  letter 
be  pnblisned,  if  yon  please  to  sifliify  your  mind  to  that 

purpose  in  one  ime  to— —marked ^it  will  come  sealed 

to  my  view,  and  will  give  opportunity  of  offering  my 
thoughts  to  you,  what  parts  I  would  have  suppressed, 
whioi  will  be  such  only,  as  shall  leave  the  rest  the  fuller 
testimony  of  my  being, 
Bur, 

Your  most  sincere  honourer,  and  most 
respectful  humble  servant, 

Anonym. 

Poiret's  method  of  proving  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead, 
though  it  call  itself  mathematical  or  geometrical,  is  with 
me  much  less  convictive,  than  the  plam  scriptural  way. 


LETTER  IL 


Sib. 


VouR  eighth  letter  happening  to  come  to  my  view  be- 
fore it  was  prmted  off,  I  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  no- 
tice to  you  thai  it  quite  misrepresents  the  intent  of  the  let- 
ter to  you  subscribed  Anonymous,  which  it  makes  to  be 
the  defending  or  excusing  some  expressions  of  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's ;  which  indeed  was  the  least  considerable  thing,  if  it 
were  any  thin^  at  all,  in  the  design  of  that  letter,  and  not 
altogether  accidental  to  it.  The  true  design  of  it  was,  that 
there  might  be  a  clearer  foundation  asserted  (as  possible 
at  least)  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  satisfaction 
of  the  Son  of  Gkxl.  Not  can  the  farU  quod  tic  here  be 
solved  by  ihefarU  quod  non^  the  exigency  of  the  case  be- 
ing such,  as  tnat  if  more  be  possible  it  will  be  highlf  requi- 
site ;  and  that  it  cannot  well  be  avoided  to  assert  more, 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  evinced  that  more  is  impossible. 
Nor  yet  is  it  necessary  to  determine  how  much  more  is 
necessarjr.  But  not  only  the  conomonly  received  frame 
of  Chnstian  doctrine  doth  seem  to  require  somewhat  be- 
yond what  the  mere  civil  or  respective  notion  of  the  word 
person  imports;  but  also  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture, 
which  says,  Heb.  i.  3,  that  the  Son  of  Qod  is  the  express 
image  of  the  Father's  hypostasis^  which  seems  to  signify 
there  are  two  hypostases^  and  other  Scriptures  seem  to  say 
enough,  whence  we  majr  with  parity  of  reason  collect  a 
third.  Now  that  letter  intimates,  1  think,  sufficient  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  whether  hypostasis  doth  not  signify  much  more 
than  person^  in  your  sense. 

The  principal  thin?  that  letter  humbly  offered  to  consi- 
deration—«.  e.  whether  supposing  a  greater  distinction 
than  you  have  assigned  be  necessary;  it  may  not  be  defend- 
ed, by  the  just  supposal  that  the  promanation  of  the  second 
or  third  persons  (or  hypostases  rather)  howsoever  diverse 
they  are,  is  by  natural  eternal  necessity,  not  contingent, 
or  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure,  as  all  created  beings 
is  and  doth— is  alto^ther  waived.  That  letter  was  written 
with  design  of  givmg  you  the  occasion  of  considering 
what  might  be  further  requisite  andjpoesible  to  be  asserted 
for  the  serving  of  the  truth,  and  wuh  that  sincerity  and 
plenitude  of  respect  to  you  that  it  might  be  wholly  in  your 
own  power  to  do  it  in  such  a  way,  as  wherein  not  at  all 
to  disserve  yourself.  Which  temper  of  mind  is  still  the 
same  with 

Rev.  Sir. 

Your  most  unfeigned  honourer, 

and  humble  servant, 
Anonym. 

Deeemb.    9L 


LETTER  ni. 


Worthy  6m, 
I  AM  very  loath  tjroublesomely  to  importune  you.  But 
dia  very  little  tune  I  had  for  the  view  or  your  eighth  let- 


ter, before  I  wrote  mine  by  the  last  poet,  not  alkmiiig  «.* 
fully  to  write  my  sense  as  to  that  part  which  ooncerned 
my  former  letter,  I  take  leave  now  to  add,  thut  my  desioi 
in  it  (as  well  as  the  pro&ssed  design  of  the  letter  itseU) 
was  to  offer  you  the  occasion  of  employing  that  clear  un- 
derstanding, wherewith  Qod  hath  Uest  you,  above  mosL 
in  considering  whether  a  greater  latitude  cannot  be  allowed 
us  in  conceivmg  the  distinction  of  the  three  in  the  God- 
head consistently  with  the  unity  thereof,  than  your  notion 
of  a  person  will  extend  to.  And  if  it  can.  whether  it  ought 
not  to  be  represented  (at  least  as  possible)  to  give  a  leas 
exceptionable  ground  to  the  doctnnes  of  the  incaniatioa 
and  satisfaction  of  the  second  person,  in  order  whereto  it 
seems  to  me  highly  requisite.  This  was  that  I  really  in- 
tended, and  not  the  vindicating  the  sentiments  of  that  au- 
thor, which  you  might  observe  that  letter  animadverts  upon. 
The  Scripture  seems  to  allow  a  greater  latitude,  by  the 
ground  it  gives  us  to  apprehend  three  hypostases  g  which 
so  much  differ  from  the  notion  you  give  of  persons^  that 
one  hypostasis  may  sustain  three  such  persons  as  you  de- 
scribe. The  only  thing  that  seems  to  straiten  us  in  this 
matter,  is  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  schools  about  the  Di- 
vine simplicity,  I  confess  I  greatly  coveted  to  have  had 
your  thoughts  engaged  in  sifting  and  examining  that 
doctrine ;  so  far  as  to  consider  whether  there  be  reaOy  any 
thing  in  it  cogent  and  demonstrable,  that  will  be  repug- 
nant to  what  is  overturned  in  that  letter.  And  I  the  rather 
desired  more  room  might  be  gained  in  this  matter,  appre- 
hending the  unitarians  (as  they  more  lately  affect  to  call 
themseWes)  might  upon  the  wliole,  think  yon  more  theirs 
than  ours ;  and  while  they  agree  with  you  concerning  the 
possibility  of  such  a  trinity  as  you  assert,  may  judge  their 
advantage  against  the  other  mentioned  doctrines,  no  Jess 
than  it  was. 

My  desiring  that  letter  of  mine  might  not  be  printed, 
was  most  agreeable  to  what  I  intended  in  writing  it :  that 
was,  only  to  suggest  to  you  somewhat  (very  loosely)  that 
I  reckoned  you  more  capable  than  any  man  I  knew,  to 
cultivate,  and  improve,  to  the  great  service  of  the  common 
Christian  cause.  And  that  you  mis^ht  seem  to  sav,  what 
you  might,  upon  your  own  search,  tmd  safe  and  nt  to  be 
said,  as  merely  from  yourself,  without  taking  notice  what 
occasion  was  given  you  by  any  such  letter  at  ell.  Had  Z 
designed  it  for  public  view,  it  should  have  been  writ  with 
more  care,  and  with  more  (expressed)  respect  to  you.  But 
if,  upon  the  whole,  you  judge  there  is  nothing  in  it  consi- 
dentble  to  the  purposes  it  mentions,  my  fUrther  request  is, 
you  will  please  rather  to  suppress  that  part  of  your  letter 
which  concerns  it,  (for  wbicn  I  suppose  there  is  yet  oppor- 
tunity,) and  take  no  notice  any  such  letter  came  to  yow 
hands.    lam, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  respectful, 

humble  servant. 

Anonym. 

December  19, 91. 


SUMMARY  PROPOSITIONS. 

Collected  out  of  the  foregoing  discourses,  more  briefty  ojer- 
ing  to  view  the  substance  ^  wkaX  is  contained  in  ihewt, 

1.  Or  the  unity  of  the  Oodhead  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
it  being  in  reason  demonstrable,  and  most  expressly  oftea 
asserted  in  Scripture. 

9.  That  there  is  a  trinitf  in  the  Godhead,  of  Father, 
Son,  or  Word,  and  Holy  Gnost,  is  the  plain,  oovions sense 
of  so  many  scriptures,  that  it  apparently  tends  to  fhistrate 
the  design  of  the  whole  Scripture  revelation,  and  to  make 
it  useless,  not  to  admit  this  iriniby,  or  otherwise  to  under- 
stand such  scriptures. 

3.  That  therefore  Uie  devising  any  other  sense  of  such 
scriptures  ought  by  no  means  to  oe  attempted,  unless  this 
trinity  in  the  Godnead  can  be  evidently  demonstrated  to 
be  imjMssible. 

4.  That  the  impossibility  of  it  can  never  be  demonstta- 
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ted  fram  the  mere  ^mUy  of  tlie  Godhead,  which  may  be 
such,  as  to  admit  these  djetinctioiis  in  it,  for  anght  we 
know. 

&  Nothing  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Godhead  than  to 
be  a  neceisariljr  existent,  intelligent  Being:  since  all  crea- 
tures, whether  intelligent  or  nnintelligent,  are  contingent, 
depending  upon  the  will  of  the  necessary,  intelligent  Be- 
ing. 

6.  If  therefore  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  do  co- 
exist in  the  €todhead  necessarily,  they  cannot  bnt  be  QoA. 

7.  And  if  the  first  be  conceived  as  the  fowUain,  the  se- 
cond as  by  natural,  necessary  (not  voluntary,  promanation 
from  the  first,  the  third  "by  natural,  necessary  (not  volun- 
ury)  spiration,  so  as  that  neither  of  these  latter  could  have 
been  otherwise ;  this  aptly  agrees  with  the  notions  of  Fa- 
ther. Son,  and  Spirit  distinctly  put  upon  them,  and  infi- 
nitely disbnguishes  the  two  latter  from  all  creatures  that 
droend  upon  will  and  pleasure. 

8.  Whatever  distinction  there  be  of  these  three  among 
themselves,  yet  the  first  being  the  original,  the  second  be- 
in^  by  that  promanation  necessarily  and  eternally  united 
with  the  first,  the  third  by  such  spiration  united  necessari- 
ly and  eternally  with  both  the  other,  inasmuch  as  eternity 
and  necessity  of  existence  admit  no  change,  this  union 
must  be  inviolable  and  everlasting,  and  thereupon  the 
Godhead  which  they  constitute  can  be  but  one. 

9.  We  have  among  the  creatures,  and  even  in  ourselves, 
instances  of  very  different  natures,  continuing  distinct,  but 
so  united  as  to  m  one  thing;  and  it  were  more  easily  sup- 
posable  of  congenerous  natures. 

10.  If  such  tmion  with  distinction  be  impossible  in  the 
Godhead,  it  must  not  be  from  any  repugnancy  in  the  thing 
itself,  since  venr  intimate  union,  with  continuing  distinc- 
tion, is  in  itselr  no  impossible  thing;  but  from  somewhat 
peculiar  to  the  Divine  Being. 

11.  That  peculiarity,  since  it  cannot  be  unity  (which  be- 
cause it  may  admit  distinctions  in  one  and  the  same  thing, 
we  are  not  sure  it  cannot  be  so  in  the  Godhead)  must  he 
that  siinpUcity  commonly  wont  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Di- 
vine nature. 

12.  Such  simplicity  as  shall  exclude  that  distinetion, 
which  shall  appear  necessary  in  the  present  case,  is  not  by 
express  Scripture  anv  where  ascribed  to  God ;  and  there- 
fore must  be  raticmallv  demonstrated  of  him,  if  it  shall  be 
judged  to  belong  at  all  to  him. 

13.  Absolute  simplicity  is  not  a  perfection,  nor  is  by  any 
ascribed  to  God.  I^ot  uy  the  Socuians  themselves,  who 
ascribe  to  him  the  sevenu  intellectual  and  moral  excellen- 
cies, that  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures,  of  which 
they  give  verv  different  definitions,  as  may  be  seen  in 
their  own  YoUcelius  at  large,  which  should  signify  them 
not  to  be  counted,  in  all  respects,  the  same  thiujg. 

14.  That  is  not  a  just  consequence,  which  is  the  most 
plausible  one  that  seems  capable  of  being  alleged  for 
such  abrolnte  simplicitj,  that  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
composition  admitted  m  the  Divine  nature,  which  would 
import  an  imperfection  inconsistent  with  Deity.  For  the 
several  excellencies  that  concur  in  it,  howsoever  distin- 
guished, being  never  put  together,  nor  having  ever  ex- 
isted apart,  but  in  eternal,  necessary  union,  thongh  they 
may  make  some  sort  of  variety,  import  no  proper  compo- 
sition, and  carry  with  them  more  apparent  perfection, 
than  absolute  omnimodous  simplicity  can  be  conceived  to 
do. 

15.  Such  a  supposed  possible  variety  even  of  individual 
natures  in  the  Deity,  some  way  differing  from  each  other, 
infers  not  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conceiving  what  plu- 
ralities therein  we  please  or  can  imagine.  The  divine  reve- 
lation, which  couM  only  justify,  dotn  also  limit  us,  herein, 
mentioning  three  distinct  Fs  or  He*s,  and  no  more. 

16.  The  several  attributes  which  are  common  to  these 
three,  do  to  our  apprehension,  and  way  of  conceiving 
things,  require  less  distinction;  no  more^  for  ought  we 
know,  than  may  arise  from  their  being  vanously  modified, 
according  to  the  distinction  of  objects,  or  other  extrinsical 
things,  to  which  they  may  be  referred. 

We  that  so  little  know  how  our  own  souls,  and  the 
powers  and  principles  that  belong  to  them,  do  differ  from 
one  another,  and  from  them,  must  be  supposed  more  igno- 
rant, and  should  be  less  curious,  in  this. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND, 

CONCBRNINO  A  POSTSCBtPT. 
TO  THE  DEFENCE  OP  DR.  BBERLOCK'S  NOTION  OP  THE  TRW- 

mr  IN  uraTY,  relatino  to  the  calm  and  sober  m- 

QUJRY  UPON  THE  8AME  SUBJECT. 

Sm, 
I  PiMD  a  postscript  to  the  newly  published  defence  of 
Dr.  Sherlock's  notion  of  the  TVinitf  in  UnUy,  takes  no- 
tice of  the  inquiry  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  trinity 
in  the  Gk)dhead.  He  that  writes  it  seems  somewhat  out  of 
humour,  or  not  in  such  as  it  is  decent  to  hope  is  more 
usual  with  him :  and  I  can't  guess  for  what,  unless  that 
one,  whom  he  imagines  a  dissenter,  hath  aaventured  to 
cast  his  eyes  that  way  that  he  did  his.  But  for  that  imagin  a- 
tion  he  may  have  aslittle  ground,  as  I  to  think  the  dean%  de- 
fender is  the  dean ;  and  as  little  as  he  had  to  say  the  in- 
auirer  took  great  care  that  no  man  ^ould  suspect  that  he 
lavours  the  dean  in  his  notion.  Here  he  is  quite  out  in  his 
guess ;  for  the  inquirer  took  no  such  care  at  all,  but  nakedly 
to  represent  his  own  sentiments  as  they  were,  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  dean's,  or  wherein  they  differed:  and 
reiUly  cares  not  who  knows  that  he  hath  not  so  Uttlekind'^ 
ness  either  for  truth  or  for  him,  as  to  abandon  or  decline 
what  bethinks  to  be  true  for  his  sake, or  (as  he  expressed 
himself,  p.  29.  of  that  discourse)  because  he  said  it. 

But  the  defender  represents  the  dean  as  much  of  ano- 
ther temper,  and  that  he  will  thank  him  for  not  favouring 
him  in  his  notions.  But  yet  he  says,  that  though  the  in- 
quirer doth  not  in  every  particular  say  what  the  dean  says, 
yet  he  says  what  will  justify  him  against  the  charge  of  tri- 
theism.  And  is  there  any  hurt  to  him  in  thati  what  a 
strange  man  dotb  he  make  the  dean  t  as  if  he  could  not 
be  pleased  unless  he  alone  did  engross  truth !  Will  he 
thank  a  man  for  not  favouring  his  notions,  and  yet  would 
blame  him  for  not  saying  in  every  particular  what  he  says, 
though  he  say  what  will  justify  him  against  the  heaviest 
charge  framed  against  him  1  may  one  neither  be  allowed 
to  agree  with  him,  nor  disagree  1 

But,  Sir,  the  defender's  discourse  hath  no  design  (nor  I 
believe  he  himself)  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  a  trinitv 
in  the  ever  blessed  Qodhead.  Thererore  the  inquirer  is  safe 
from  him  as  to  the  principal  design  he  is  concerned  for,  it 
is  all  one  to  him  if  it  still  appear  possible  in  what  way  it 
be  so  represented,  that  is  intelli§[ibie,  consistent  with  itself, 
and  with  other  truth ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while 
to  him,  fVtrther  to  inquire  whether  the  dean's  h3rpostasis  or 
his  be  better,  if  either  be  found  unexceptionably  safe  and 
good.  But  because  the  defender  hath,  to  give  preference 
to  the  one,  misrepresented  both  with  some  appearing  dis- 
advantage to  the  cause  itself,  what  he  says  ought  to  be 
considered.  -  And  the  whole  matter  will  be  reduced  to 
this  twofold  inquiry : 

1.  Whether  tbe  mquirer  hath  said  more  than  the  dean, 
or  more  than  is  defensible,  of  the  distinction  of  the  sacrea 
three  in  the  Godhead. 

3.  Whether  the  dean  hath  said  so  much  as  the  inquirer, 
or  so  much  as  was  requisite  of  their  union. 

1.  For  the  former,  the  defender,  p.  103.  mentions  the 
dean's  notion  of  three  infinite  minds  or  spirits ;  and  makes 
the  inquirer  to  have  been  proving  three  spirits,  three  dis- 
tinct essences,  three  individual  natures,  m  the  Ghxlhead ; 
and  then  adds,  "  for  my  part,  I  cannot  tell  where  the  differ- 
ence is,  unless  it  be  in  the  term  infinite."  'Tis  indeed 
strange  the  inquirer  should  have  said  more  than  the  dean, 
if  there  were  no  difference,  unless  in  the  term  infinite, 
wherein  he  must  have  said  infinitely  less. 

But  he  at  length  apprehends  another  difference,  thongh 
he  after  lsJx)urs  to  make  it  none,  viz^  that  the  inquirer 
disputes,  but  asserts  nothing,  and  be  fancies  he  doth  so  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  animadverter,  of  whom  he  says 
he  seems  to  be  terribly  afraid.  Here  he  puts  the  dean  into 
a  fit  of  kindness  and  good  nature,  allowing  the  inquirer  to 
partake  with  him  in  nis  fears,  though  not  m  lus  notions,  as 
more  sacred.  But  he  herein  understands  not  the  inquirer, 
who  if  he  had  been  so  terribly  afraid,  could  very  easily 
have  said  nothing ;  «»*  who  was  really  afraid  of  a  greater 
animadverter,  tmnking  it  too  great  boldneaB,  under  his 
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eye,  to  speak  confldoitly  of  his  own  peeoUaHtlfes,  and  that 
Hj  folded  up  in  so  venerable  darkness.  He  thonght  it 
enough,  in  opposition  to  the  daring  person  (whoever  he 
was)  with  whom  he  was  coneemed,  that  so  peremptorily 
pronounced  the  trinity  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction,  non- 
sense, and  an  impossibility,  to  represent  what  he  proposed 
as  possible  for  ought  he  knew. 

And  now  the  defender  will  have  the  dean  to  have  done 
no  more.  And  with  all  my  heart  let  him  have  done  no 
more,  if  he  and  his  animadverter,  and  the  rent  of  the  world, 
will  so  agree  it:  but  he  will  have  the  inquirer  to  have  done 
more,  and  to  be  much  more  exposed  to  the  charge  of  tri- 
theism,  by  asserting  three  distinct  essences,  three  individual 
natures,  and  three  spiritual  beings  in  the  Godhead.  This 
is  indeed  very  marvellous,  that  the  inquirer  ^ould  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  tritheism  by  asserting  all  this, 
when  but  a  few  lines  before,  upon  the  same  page^  he  is 
said  to  have  asserted  nothinfi; !  But  he  may  as  well  make 
the  inquirer  in  asserting  nothing  to  have  asserted  all  this, 
as  the  dean  in  asserting  all  this  to  have  asserted  nothing. 

And  where  the  inquirer  hath  said  in  express  words  that 
the  sacred  three  are  three  distinct  substances  I  can't  find. 
And  we  must  in  great  part  alter  the  common  notion  of 
substance  to  make  it  affirmable  of  Qod  at  all,  tnz.  that  it 
doth  stUnstare  accidenHlmSf  which  I  believe  the  dean  will 
no  more  than  the  inquirer  suppose  the  Divine  Being  to 
admit.  Bat  'tis  true,  that  there  is  somewhat  more  con- 
siderable in  the  notion  of  substance,  according  whereto,  if 
the  dean  can  make  a  shift  to  avoid  the  having  of  any  in- 
^eonvenient  thing  proved  upon  him  by  consequence,  I 
hope  the  inquirer  may  find  a  way  to  escape  as  well. 

But  whereas  he  sajs,  the  dean  fdlows  but  one  divme  es- 
sence, and  one  individual  nature,  in  the  Godhead  repeated 
in  three  persons,  but  without  multiplication,  as  he  says  he 
had  already  explained  it;  this  hath  occasioned  me  to  look 
back  to  that  explanation,  and  if  he  thinks  the  allowing  but 
one  divine  essence,  and  one  individual  nature,  in  the  God- 
head, will  agree  with  what  the  dean  hath  said  in  his  vindi- 
cation, I  shall  not  envy  him,  nor  now  go  about  to  disprove 
it.  But  I  confess  I  see  not  how  it  can  agree  with  what 
the  defender  sa3rs  in  this  his  explanation  itself^  when,  p.  3S. 
he  tells  us,  the  Son  is  the  living  subsisting  image  of  the 
Father,  and  the  image  and  the  prototype  cannot  be  the 
same,  but  mast  be  two.  No  man  is  his  own  image,  nor  is 
an  image  the  image  of  itself  And  he  adds,  this  is  so 
self-evident,  &c.  But  whereas  the  distinction  all  this  while 
might  be  understood  to  be  but  modal,  and  that  appears  to 
be  the  defender's  present  (whatever  was  the  deaa^  former) 
ineaning,  that  the  three  subsistences  differ  only  in  their 
different  manner  of  subsisting ;  yet  with  this  meaning  his 
other  words  do  little  ac^ree,  for  he  plainly  asserts  a  real 
distinction  of  three  in  the  same  individual  numerical  nar 
ture.  And  who  did  ever  make  a  real  distinction  to  be  hot 
modal  1  More  expressly  he  had  said  before,  (p.  18.)  the 
Divine  nature  is  one  individual  nature,  but  not  one  single 
nature,  for  one  single  nature  can  be  but  one  person  whe- 
ther in  God  or  man. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  with  him  the  criticism  upon 
which  he  lays  so  mighty  stress,  of  one  individual  nature 
and  one  single  nature,  but  take  the  terms  he  chooses,  and 
if  the  Divine  nature  be  not  one  single  nature,  it  must  be 
doable,  it  must  be  triple.  And  what  doth  this  come  to 
less  than  three  natures  1  unless  all  ordinary  forms  of  speech 
must  be  quite  abandoned  and  forsaken.  And  wherein 
doth  it  come  short  of  what  is  said  by  the  inquirer  1  p.  141. 
"  This  term  individual  must  (in  the  case  now  supposed,  as 
pasiilU  not  as  certain)  admit  of  a  twofold  application,  either 
to  the  distinct  essence  of  the  Father,  or  or  the  Son.  or  of 
the  Holv  Ghost :  or  to  the  entire  essence  of  the  Qodh^, 
m  which  these  three  do  concur.  E^ch  of  these  conceived 
by  itselfiure  (according  to  this  supposition)  individual  es- 
S*^*"?!^*  conceived  together  they  are  the  entire  indivi- 
dval  essence  of  God,  for  there  is  bat  one  such  essence  and 
no  A<M«,  and  it  can  never  be  mulUplied  nor  divided  into 


"^n^  but  that  the  one  thinks  absolute  omnimodous  simpU- 
ty  IS  ttol  to  be  afihrmedofthe  Divine  nature,  as  he^len 
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wbetikB:  the  other  says  downright,  it  is  not  siB|de  or  sIm- 
ple  without  limitation.  The  one  denies  mnltiiHicatiflB  of 
it,  so  doth  the  other.  The  one  indeed  speaJcs  positivaly, 
the  other  doth  but  scqppoee  what  he  says  as  posaihle,  not 
certain.  And  there  is  indeed  some  oififerenoe  between 
suTOosing  a  thing  as  possible  for  ought  one  knows;  and 
affirming  it  so  positively,  as  to  impute  heresy,  and  noft- 
sefise,  to  all  gainsayers.  But  both  bring  for  proof^  the 
same  thing,  the  incarnation ;  as  in  the  postscri^  the  de- 
fender takes  notice  the  inquirer  doth,  p.  IM.  iUMl  so  doik 
he  himself  in  his  letter,  p.  108. — "  The  Divine  nature  was 
incarnate  in  Christ,  he  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man ; 
and  if  there  was  but  one  sin^e  Divine  nature  in  all  three 
persons,  this  one  single  Divine  nature  was  incarnate,  «id 
therefore  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  this  si»> 
gle  Divine  nature,  as  well  as  the  Son,  must  be  as  much  in- 
camate  as  the  Bon  was."  He  makes  the  contrarr  absurd, 
and  brings  in  (fitly  enouarhjl  VictorinosAfbr  teaching,  that 
we  ouffht  not  to  say,  nor&u  lawful  to  say,  that  there  is  bat 
one  substance,  i.  e.  as  he  paraphrases  it,  one  single  sn^ 
sisting  nature  (therefore  there  most  be  three  single  snbsisi- 
ing  natures)  and  three  persons  For  if  this  aame  sui^ 
stance  did  and  suffered  all  (jMOrifasrimiU  ei  tMt)  wa  must 
be  Patripassians,  which  God  forbid. 

And  what  the  defender  alleges  from  the  ancicnti^ 
against  the  Sabellians,  allowing  only  ^  a  trinity  of  nomes^ 
and  his  taking  the  r^tfmc  iirS^tat  in  me  eomerwU  not  in  «^ 
Mrttdf  folly  enough  speaks  the  inqairer^  sense,  his  acewmt* 
ing  the  contrary  too  fine  and  metaphysical  for  him,  was 
what  was  writ  to  Dr.  Waliis,  (Calm  Dtscourse^  p.  147.) 
too  fine  or  too  little  solid,  Ac 

In  short,  till  it  can  be  effectnally  proved,  that  mind  and 
spirit  do  not  signify  somewhat  as  aimolate  as  naune  oir  e»> 
senoe,  for  rather  more  than  the  former,  which  sianifiesthe 

Erinciple  of  operation  as  the  otlmr  of  being,)  and  till  it  ean 
e  as  well  proved,  that  asserting  a  thing  as  ceitain,  so  as 
to  pronounce  it  heresy  and  nonsense  to  mink  odMrwise,  is 
less  than  only  to  propose  it  as  possible,  or  inquire  whether 
it  be  so  or  no,  the  dean  must  be  judged  by  ereiy  one  that 
understands  common  sense,  to  have  heightened  the  di»> 
tinction  of  three  persons  at  least  as  much  aa  the  inquirer. 
And  whether,  the  inquirer  have  supposed  more  than  is  de- 
fensible against  the  defender's  objections,  will  be  oonsidefed 
by  and  by  in  its  proper  place.    Iti  the  meantime  let  it, 

3.  Be  examined  whetner  the  dean  has  said  as  much  for 
salving  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  as  the  inqnirer,  or  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  that  purpose.  And  here  onr  hos^ 
ness  will  be  short,  for  it  all  turns  upon  that  one  single  Ipoint, 
whether  mutual  consciousness  be  that  onion  which  must 
be  acknowledged,  or  suppose  it  only.  For  which  we  need 
only  appeal  to  common  reason,  whether  being  do  not  in 
the  natural  order  precede  even  the  power  of  working ;  and 
oonsei^ently  whciher  being  united  vitally,  precede  not  the 
possibility  of  acting  agreeably  to  that  united  state :  where- 
upon the  inquiry  is  not  concerning  actual  conaeienee  only, 
but  (as  he  speaks)  consciousness.  Is  it  possible  any  three 
persons  or  mtelligent  subsistences,  should  naturally  have 
vital  perception  of  each  other's  internal  motions  and  sen- 
sations, without  being  vitally  preunited  1  I  say  nmki/raUf, 
for  that  God  might  nve  to  tliree  created  spirits  a  timftfwf 
pereepHon  of  each  other  without  bringing  them  into  a  MaUd 
uni4m  each  with  other,  is  little  to  m  ckmbted;  as  a  spirit 
may  assume  a  body  and  animate  it  pro  iemp&rt  witnoat 
being  substantially  united  with  it  And  if  that  body  were 
also  a  spirit,  they  might  pro  temport,  for  ou^ht  we  know,  by 
extraordinary  divine  disposition  (for  withm  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  we  know  of  no  such  intimacy  of  created 
spirits  to  another)  be  qmtsi  amiimm  to  one  another.  Bm  if 
naturally  they  were  so  to  mingle  and  transfuse  sensations 
mutually  into  each  other,  they  must  be  naturally,  first,  in 
vital  onion  with  one  another.  Nor  therefore  dSd  the  in- 
quirer mistake  the  dean's  notion  as  Uie  defender  fancies 
in  die  passage  he  quotes,  p.  104,  as  if  he  took  mutual  oon- 
scioosness  for  mere  mutnal  perspection.  For  though  tdrt 
abstractedly  taken,  doth  not  signup  more  than  perapiare, 
jet  the  inquirer  in  that  passage,  speaking  <^a  never  so  per- 
f^t  mutual  perspection,  prc^rly  enooj^  expressed  there- 
by as  great  a  feeling  sncn  i^irtts  were  supposed  to  have  of 
each  other,  in  themselves,  as  mutual  conscioaaaesa  is  wgn 
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to  ng^fft  or  as  tke  deui  can  yet  be  snpposed  to  httve 
■Maat,  that  perspecti<m  being  more  perfect  which  produces 
gosts  and  relishes  suitable  to  the  object,  than  that  which 
ata?s  in  mere  speculatimi  only. 

And  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  Fery  strange  the  defender 
should  say,  '*  If  such  an  internal,  vital  sensatioi^,  be  not  an 
essoitial  union,  he  believes  no  man  ean  tell  what  it  is." 
For  how  can  such  adual  s^fuaiwt^  be  imagined  to  be  wUan? 
As  well  might  the  use  of  sense  itself  (speaking  of  any  thing 
sinsply  to  which  it  belong[s)  be  said  to  be  constituent  form, 
or  (consequently)  the  doing  any  thing  that  proceeds  from 
reason,  to  be  the  form  of  a  man.  80  the  writing  a  book, 
should  be  tike  author.  And  whereas  he  sm,  "  it  is  certain 
the  dean  took  it  to  be  so,  and  therefore  he  did  not  leave 
out  a  natiiral  eternal  union ;"  it  follows,  indeed,  that  he  did 
not  leave  it  out,  in  his  mind  and  design,  bat  he  nevertheless 
left  it  out  of  his  book,  and  therefore  said  not  enough  there 
to  salve  the  vadty  of  the  Ghxlhead,  but  ought  to  have  insist- 
ed upcm  somewoat  prior  to  mutual  consciousness,  as  con- 
stituent of  that  unity,  and  which .  might  make  tike  three 
one,  and  not  merely  argue  them  to  be  so. 

But  now  (p,  10&)  he  comes  to  find  as  ^eat  fiudt  with 
the  inquirers  way  of  maintaining  this  unity,  and  because 
ke  is  resolved  to  dislike  it,  if  he  can't  find  it  laidty,  sets 
himself  to  make  it  sa  The  temper  of  mind  wherewith  he 
writes  to  this  purpose  what  follows,  (p.  105.)  and  onwards 
to  the  end,  so  soon  and  so  constantly  shows  itself,  that  no 
man  whose  mind  is  not  in  the  same  disorder  will  upon 
trial  apprehend  any  thing  in  it,  but  such  heat  as  dwells  in 
darkness.  And  he  himself  hath  given  the  document, 
which  may  be  a  measure  to  any  ^prehensive  reader  :b 
**  True  divine  wisdom  rests  not  on  an  illnatured  and  per- 
verse spirit  ;'*  I  understand  it,  "  while  the  ill  fit  lasts."  But 
'tis  strange  he  could  write  those  words  without  any  self- 
reflection. 

The  thing  to  be  revraged  is,  that  the  inauirerdid  freely 
apeak  his  thoughts,  wherein  he  judged  the  deaa^sifpoikesu 
defective,  his  not  taking  notice  of  what  he  reckonied  natu- 
rally antecedentand  fundamental  to  mutual  consciousness : 
a  most  intimate,  natural,  necessary,  eternal  union  of  the 
aacred  three.  It  the  inquirer  spake  sincerely,  as  he  under- 
stood the  matter,  and  him,  and  it  evidently  appear  the  de- 
fender did  not  so,  I  only  say  the  wronged  person  hath 
much  the  advantage,  and  wishes  him  no  other  hajm,  than 
8»ch  gentle  regrets,  as  are  necessary  to  set  him  right  with 
kimseU;  and  his  higher  Judge.  He  says,  he  (the  inquirer} 
represents  this  im&f  by  the  union  of  «m\  and  body,  and 
by  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature,  &c 

'Tis  true,  he  pardy  doth  so,  but  more  fully  bv  the  (sup- 
posed union  oQtaree  created  ^nrits ;  (to  which  he  that  will 
nm¥  see,  he  omy  makes  them  a  lower  step;)  and  he  siqrs, 
(with  respect  especially  to  the  former  of  these,)  ''  That  a 
union  supposable  to  be  originally,  eternally,  and  by  natu- 
nd  neeessiQr  an  the  most  perfisct  Being,  is  to  be  thought 
onezpressibly  aaore  perfect  than  any  other.^'  But  (he  adds) 
"  these  are  personal  onions,  and  thereibre  cannot  be  the 
QBion  of  the  Qodhead."  And  he  very  well  knew  (for  he 
kad  but  little  before  cited  the  passage)  that  the  inquirer 
never  intended  them  so,  but  only  to  represent  that  the 
onion  of  the  three  in  theGoc&ead,  could  not  be  reasonably 
thought  less  possftie. 

What  he  ftuther  adds  is  much  stranger,  (and  yet  herein  I 
am  resolved  to  piU  charity  towards  him  to  the  utmost 
etietch,  as  be  proteases  to  have  done  his  understanding,) 
for  he  say»— as  for  as  he  can  possibly  understand,  and  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  be  better  informed,  though  there  is 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  former  disqfdeasnredarkaaed 
his  understanding,  (and  even  dimmed  his  eye-sight,  Which . 
yet  I  hope  hath  its  more  lucid  intervals,  and  that  tbis  dis- 
temper is  not  a  fixed  habit  with  him.  And  what  is  it  now 
that  he  cannot  possibly  understand  otherwise  1 — that  no 
othur  union  wfll  satisfy  him  (vur.  the  inquirer)  but  such  a 
union  of  diree  qnritual  beings  and  individual  natures  as 
by  their  eomposuon  constitate  the  Godhead,  as  the  com- 
poAtioB  of  soul  and  body  do  the  man ;  t.  €.  he  cannot 
understand  but  he  means  what  he  expressly  denies.  Who 
ean  help  ae  cross  an  understanding  1  If  he  had  not  had 
Ids  vary  finger  vpaa  the  place  where  the  inquirer  isayi^  in 
rds,  ''^I  peremptorily  deny  all  composition  in 
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the  bein^  of  God,"  this  had  bean  mon  excusable;  besides 
much  said  to  the  same  purpose  4  elsewhere.  It  had  been 
ingenuous  in  an]^  man  not  to  impute  that  to  another,  as  his 
meaning,  which  in  the  plainest  terms  he  disavows,  as  none 
of  his  meaning:  and  it  Lad  been  prudent  in  Uie  dean  (or  of 
his  defender)  of  all  mankind  not  to  have  done  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  as  will  further  beseen  in  due  time.  But  he  takes  it 
for  an  auront,  when  he  fancies  a  man  to  come  too  near  him. 

He  adds,  "for  this  reason  he  disputes  earnestly  against 
the  universal,  absolute,  omnimodons  sim{^city  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  will  not  allow  that  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  are  the  same  thing  in  God,  and  disiinguisheji 
mto  different  conceptions  by  us,  only  through  the  weak- 
ness of  our  understandings,  which  cannot  comprehend  an 
infinite  Being  in  one  thought,  and  therefore  must,  as  well 
as  we  can,  contemplate  him  oy  parts."  I  know  not  whst 
he  means  by  earnestly,  the  matter  was  weighty,  and  it  is 
true.  He  was  in  writing  cd>out  it  in  no  disposition  to  jest. 
But  it's  said,  "he  disputed  against  the  universal,  absolute, 
omnimodons  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature."  I  hope 
the  defender  in  this  means  honestly,  but  he  speaks  very 
imprc^rly,  for  it  scqppo^es  him  to  th^ik  that  the  universal, 
absolute,  omnimodons  simplicity,  so  earnestly  disputed 
against,  did  really  bdon^  to  the  Divine  nature ;  but  I  can 
scarce  believe  him  to  think  so,  and  therefore  he  should 
have  said,  his  disputation  tended  to  prove  it  not  to  belong. 
If  he  {viz,  the  defiender,  or  the  dean)  did  really  think  it 
did,  iAcif,  or  ke.  must  be  very  singular  in  that  sentiment, 
I  would  have  tnem  name  me  the  man  that  ever  laid  down 
and  asserted  such  a  position.  Some  I  know  have  said  of 
that  sacred  Being,  that  it  is  jimuii^  smpUx,  or  more  simple 
than  any  thing  else  ^  but  that  imports  not  universal,  abso- 
lute, omnimodons  simplicity,  which  is  impossible  to  he  a 
periecti<m,  or  therefore  to  belong  to  the  Divine  nature.  No 
ml^l  that  ever  acknowledged  a  trinity  of  persons  even 
modally  distinguished,  could  ever  pretend  it,  for  such  sim- 
plicity excludes  all  modes.  Nay,  the  antitrinitarians  them- 
selves cnn  never  be  for  it,  as  the  Calm  Discourse  hath 
shown.  And  if  the  dean  be,  he  is  ^^me  into  the  remotest 
extreme  from  what  he  held  (and  plamly  enough  seems  still 
to  hold)  that  ever  man  of  sense  <ud. 

But  for  what  is  added,  that  he  "  will  not  allow  thai  wis- 
dom,  power,  and  ^foodness,  are  the  same  thing  in  God :" 
this  IS  not  fairly  said,  civility  allows  me  not  to  sayj  untruly. 
There  is  no  word  in  the  place  he  cites,  nor  any  where  m 
that  book,  that  signifies  not  allowing ;  'tis  intimated  we  aoe 
not  instructed  "  by  the  Scripture  to  conceive  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as,  in  every  respect,  most  absolntely  simple,''  or 
that  power,  wisdom,  goooness  in  the  abstract,  are  the  same 
thing,  and  that  our  difficulty  is  great  to  i^prehcDid  them 
really  undistiaguishable.  And  let  me  aeriouslv  ask  him- 
self, doth  he  in  good  earnest  think  it  is  only  through  the 
weakness  of  our  understandings  that  we  distingui^  the 
notions  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  3  Cer- 
tainly it  were  great  weakness  of  understukding  to  define 
them  alike.  I  believe  he  never  met  with  the  writer  yet 
that  distinguished  them  less,  than  raiumt  raUocUuUa  in 
contradistinction  to  raiUtcimamtef  which  mipUea  somewhat 
corresponding  to  our  distinct  notions  of  them  (eminently 
and  not  formally)  in  naiurd  ret. 

And  whereas  he  further  says,  "  This  prepared  his  way 
to  make  goodness,  wi^om,  power, — a  natural  trinity  in 
unity,"  hernn  the  defender  is  mistaken.  This  is  not  the 
Urimikt  which  the  inquirer's  discourse  was  ever  intended  to 
^eimiikale  in,  as  he  hinaslf  hath  expressly  said,  and  the 
defender  takes  notice  of  it ;  which  makes  me  wonder  how 
he  could  think  it  was  so  intended,  citing  the  very  passage,* 
where  the  inquirer  "professes  not  to  judge,  tnat  we  are 
under  the  precise  notions  of  power,  wiMom,  and  goodness,, 
to  conceive  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Bnt 
why  then  were  these  three  so  much  discoursed  of  before  1 
They  are  three  most  celebrated  divine  attributes,  wherein 
we  have  our  most  immediate  and  very  principal  concenk. 
And  some  have  thought  the  trinity  was  most  fitly  to  be 
conceived  by  them.  The  inquirer  did  not  think  so ;  but  he 
thought,  first,  it  would  be  requisite  to  have  our  minds  dis- 
entangled from  any  apprehended  necessity  of  conceiving 
them  to  be  in  all  respects  the  very  same  things ;  nor  ai^e 
thfl^  the  very  same,  if  they  be  so  distinguished,  as  is  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  sixteenth  of  the  summary  propositioDs;' 
where  also  they  are  each  of  them  said  to  be  common  to 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  whence  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  thought  to  disting^uish  Father, 
Bon,  and  Iioly  Ghost.  But  that  some  distinction  being 
admitted  e^en  of  them,  this  might  facilitate  to  us  our  con- 
ception of  the  greater  oistinction  which  must  be,  of  Father, 
£lon.  and  Spirit,  as  is  expressed  p.  140.  Indeed  he  did  not 
thinlc  fit  to  interrupt  his  discourse  by  staying  to  show 
reasons  why  he  did  not  rest  in  that  account  alone  of  the 
trinity,  though  it  might  seem  plausible,  or  not  absurd,  but 
proceeded  further  to  what  was  more  satisfying  to  himself, 
and  might  be  so  to  other  men.  And  (as  the  iuterrening 
«eries  of  his  discourse  leads  thereto)  this  is  more  directly 
done,  &c  especially  where  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  ne- 
cessary coexistence,  and  the  (as  necessary  and  natural) 
•order  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  towards  each  other. 
The  second  being,  not  by  any  intenrening  act  of  will,  but 
tnr  necessary  eternal  promanation,  from  the  first,  ana  the 
third  from  both.  Ana  the  true  reason  why  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  were  not  thought  expressive  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  Father^  Son,  and  Spirit,  but  common  to  each  of 
them  (as  is  said,  Summary  Prop.  16.)  was,  that  the  two 
latter  cannot  but  be  necessary  emanations,  most  connatural 
to  their  original,  as  is  truly  suggested  bjr  the  defender,  p.  111. 

If  you  OTJect,  (as  the  defender  brings  in  the  inquirer 
saying,)  That  this  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  compounded 
Deity,  dec.  this,  i.  e.  the  supposition  that  absolute  omni- 
modous  simplicity  belongs  not  to  it,  is  the  thing  which 
may  be  thought  to  give  us  this  notion.  And  he  tells  us, 
he  (the  inquirer)  answers  this  difiiculty,  by  giving  us  a 
new  notion  of  a  eomposiiium.  And  what 's  that  which  he 
calls  a  new  notion  1  That  a  eompotitum  seems  to  imply  pre- 
existing component,  that  brings  such  things  together;  and 
supposes  such  and  such  more  simple  things  to  hare  pre- 
existed apart,  or  separate,  and  to  be  brought  afterwards 
together  into  a  united  state. 

And  indeed  is  this  a  new  notion  1  as  new  as  the  creation  1 
Let  him  show  me  an  instance  through  the  whole  created 
universe  of  beings,  ^and  for  the  uncreated  being  the  de- 
fender (now  at  tms  time>  disputes  against  any  composition 
there,  and  the  inquirer  oeniesany,)  first,  where  there  hath 
been  a  composUum  without  a  preexisting  component,  or 
next,  the  compounded  parts  ^hereof,  if  substantia],  did  not 
in  order  of  nature  pre-exist  separate ;  t.  e.  whether  esse 
simplicUirf  do  not  naturally  precede  esse  iaU,  or  which  is  all 
one,  to  our  present  purpose,  whether  they  were  not  capable 
hereof  if  the  Creator  pleased.  Let  any  man,  I  sajr,  tell  me 
where  was  there  ever  tLcamposUum  made  by  substantial  union 
4hat  did  not  consist  of  once  separate  or  or  separable  parts. 

But  note  his  admirable  following  supposition,  that  is  to 
•say.  That  if  a  man,  suppose,  who  consists  of  body  and  soid. 
haid  been  from  eternity,  without  a  maker,  and  his  soul  and 
foody  had  never  subsisted  apart,  he  could  not  have  been 
said  to  have  been  a  compounded  creature  1  This  is  said 
with  desifn^  most  grouncuessly  (as  we  shall  see)  to  fasten 
an  absurd  consequence  upon  the  inquirer,  and  see  how  it 
lucks.  Did  ever  any  man  undertake  to  reprove  an  abeur- 
4ity  with  greater  absurdity  1  A  creature  without  a  maker ! 
what  sort  of  creature  must  this  be  1  We  have  a  pretty  say- 
ing quoted  in  the  defender's  letter;  He  that  writes  lies 
-down ;  and  we  are  apt  enough  too,  when  we  write,  to  trip 
and  fall  down,  and  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  merciful  to 
one  another,  even  though  he  that  falls  should  be  in  no 
dangerof  hurting  his  forehead,  much  more  if  he  be.  What 
was  another  man's  turn  now,  may  be  mine  next 

But  let  the  supposition  proceed,  and  put  we  being  in- 
-stead  of  creature,  which  no  doubt  was  the  aefender's  mean- 
ing, for  creature  he  must  needs  know  it  could  not  be  that 
had  no  maker.  And  what  then?  "  Why  he  should  not" 
(says  he)  "  have  been  said  to  be  compounded,  though  he 
would  have  had  the  same  parts  that  he  has  now."  We 
have  here  a  self-confounding  suppositicm,  which  having 
done  that  first,  cannot  hurt  him  whom  it  was  designed  to 
confound,  being  taken  in  season.    Grant  one,  and  you 

Erant  a  thousand.  A  being  made  up  of  a  soul  and  a  body, 
\  so  imperfect  an  entity,  as  could  not  be  of  itself.  Nothing 
IS  of  itself  which  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  If  he  mind  to 
disprove  this,  let  him  try  his  faculty  when  he  pleases  against 
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it,  and  (which  I  sincerely  believe  he  never  intends)  toge> 
ther  with  it,  against  all  religion.  But  besides,  he  halh 
destroyed  his  own  supposition  himself  (to  pot  us  oat  of 
that  danger)  by  saying  m  plain  words,  p.  10.  "  We  have 
no  notion  or  an  eternal  and  necessary  existence,  but  in  an 
absolute  perfect  and  infinite  nature."  Now  say  I,  what  is 
so  perfect,  and  hath  whatever  belongs  to  it  necessarily, 
though  distinguishable  things  belong  to  it,  hath  no  parts; 
for  what  are  parts,  but  such  things  as  can  be  parted  T  Such 
things  as  never  were  parted,  and  never  can  be,  (as  'tis  non- 
sense to  talk  of  those  thinss  being  parted  that  are  nniled 
necessarily,  and  of  themselves,)  are  no  parts,  if  partiri, 
whence  they  are  so  called,  must  not  (and  herein  he  cannot 
so  fool  the  whole  Christian  world,  as  to  make  it  concur  wiik 
him)  lose  its  signification  to  serve  a  turn.  Though  the 
things  be  real,  their  partibility  is  not  real.  If  any  mdeed 
will  call  them  parts,  oecause  they  may  be  conceived  or  con- 
templated apart  as  parts  merely  conceptible  are  no  prgn- 
dice  to  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being,  so  are  such 
conceivable  parts  acknowledged  by  this  anmor  himself  in 
express  words;'  "we  cannot  comprehend  an  infinite 
Bemg  in  one  thought,  and  therefore  must  as  well  as  we 
can  contemplate  him  by  parts."  God  can  as  little  admit 
to  be  a  part  of  any  thing,  as  to  have  any  thing  a  part  of 
him.  And  yet  'tis  no  prejudice  to  the  dignity  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  being,  to  conceive  of  him  ooni'uncUy  with  other 
things,  as  when  we  make  him  apart  (subject  or  predicate) 
of  a  proposition.  All  his  disputation  therefore  against 
parts  ana  composition  in  the  Deity,  is  against  a  figment, 
or  no  present  adversary.  For  my  part  I  am  of  his  mind, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  thank  nim  that  this  once  he 
vouchsafes  to  let  me  be  on  his  side,  when  he  knows  I  am, 
if  he  did  not  take  so  vast  pains  to  make  others  not  know 
it.  How  hard  a  thing  is  it  for  an  angry  man  (especially 
when  he  knows  not  why)  to  write  with  a  sincere  mind. 

But  hath  he  in  all  this  fervent  bluster  a  mesent  concern 
at  this  time  for  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Being,  (as  God 
forbid  I  should  think  he  never  hath,)  what  is  that  he  sup- 
poses injurious  to  it  1 1s  it  the  words,  parts  and  compounds  1 
or  is  it  the  things  supposed  to  be  united  in  the  Divine 
Being  1  The  words  he  Knows  to  be  his  own,  and  let  him 
dispose  of  them  more  ineptly  if  he  can  tell  how :  parts 
that  were  never  put  top^ether,  never  parted,  nor  ever  shall 
be  the  one  or  other ;  t.  e.  that  never  were  or  will  be  parts, 
and  a  compound  of  such  parts  I  But  now  for  the  things 
upon  which  he  would  obtrude  these  words. — three  essences, 
natures,  (or  if  you  please)  infinite  minds  or  spirits,)  sig- 
nified by  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  m 
eternal  union,  but  distinct  in  the  being  of  God.— Let  us 
consider  Ids  disputation  against  them  united,  or  in  union, 
according  to  its  double  aroect:  First,  npcm  the  hypothesis 
or  supposition  of  them:  Secondly,  upon  himself. 

First,  Consider  his  disputation  as  levelled  against  the 
h]rpothesis  or  supposition  of  such  distinct  essences,  na- 
tures, minds,  spirits,  in  necessary,  eternal  union  in  the 
Divine  Being.  And  one  of  his  arguments  agunst  it  is  in 
those  words  of  his :  One  principal  argument  against  it  (here 

Eut  out  parts  and  composition  which  are  his  own,  and  we 
ave  no  more  to  do  with  them)  is,  that  God  is  eternal  and 
unmade,  and  whatsoever  hath  parts,  (says  he,)  hath  such 
essences  in  it,  must  have  a  maker.  And  here  let  him  prove 
his  consequence,  and  his  business  is  done,  vur.  both  ways, 
as  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  But  let  him  show  the  incon- 
sistencv  between  a  thing's  having  such  distinct  essences 
naturally  and  necessarily  united  m  U,  (as  the  supposition 
to  be  argued  against  is,  and  before  ought  to  have  been 
justly  stated,)  and  it's  being  eternal  and  unmade.  But  how 
that  is  to  be  evinced  I  cannot  so  much  as  guess;  con- 
fident affirmation,  against  the  most  obvious  tenor  of  God's 
own  word,  is  of  little  account.  Who  shall  aseend  into  the 
heavens  1  or  fiithom  the  depths?  or  can  have  that  permo- 
tion  of  God's  incomprehensiUe  nature,  as  without  (and 
visibly  against)  his  own  revelation  to  be  able,  without  great 
rashness,  to  pnmounce  so  eonceming  him  1  But  so  toyish  an 
argument  as  here  follows,  is  worse  than  the  position ;  t .  «. 
when  one  shall  say,  that  tor  ought  we  know  there  may  be 
three  distinct  essences  by  an  eternal  unmade  union,  united 
into  one,  in  the  being  or  God  ;  any  man  should  say,  and 
be  so  vain  as  to  expect  to  be  regarded,  that  because  they 
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are  united  hf  ftn  eternal  and  nnxnade  nnion,  therefore  they 
are  not  united  b^  an  eternal  and  nataral  union !  If  there 
be  not  a  contradiction  in  the  terms  to  disprov^e  a  thing,  by 
itself^  is  to  say  nothing,  or  is  all  one  with  provin|:  ft  unng 
by  itself.  He  proceeds^  to  what  hath  nothing  in  it  like  an 
argument,  bat  against  ltd  own  conceit  of  parts,  and  that 
Terr  trifling  too :  *'  There  can  be  but  one  eternal  nature 
in  God ;  but  if  there  be  three — there  must  be  three.*'  This 
tis  now  come  to,  proving  his  point  by  itself.  Here  he 
makes  sure  work  to  hare  nothing  denied,  but  then  nothing 
is  prored,  no  advance  is  made ;  if  there  be  three,  there 
must  be  three.  But  if  there  be  three  whal  1  eternal  parts  ? 
there  must  be  three  different  natures,  or  else  tbey 
would  be  the  same.  (What !  though  distinct  1)  But  this 
supposes  somebody  said  the  first:  and  who?  himself; 
therefore  he  is  disproving  himself.  If  I  had  said  so,  I 
would  have  denied  his  consequence,  fer  there  may  be  simi- 
lar parts:  whereas  by  different,  he  seems  to  mean  dis-, 
similar.  He  says,  "  not  only  distinct,  but  different  natures." 
Now  you  have  that  wonderful  thing  talked  of  sometimes, 
bat  never  brought  to  view  before,  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  'Tis  strange  how  any  things  should  be  dis- 
tinct, and  no  wav  different.  What  distinguishes  them  if 
they  differ  by  nothing  1  This  different,  applied  to  this  pre- 
sent case,  is  his  own  word,  coined  to  introduce  a  notion 
that  is  not  new  to  Christians  only,  but  to  all  mankind.  If 
hj  different  natnres  he  means  (as  he  seems)  of  a  different 
land,  who  thought  of  such  a  difference!  But  I  trow, 
things  that  differ  in  number,  do  as  truly  differ,  (however 
essentially  cohering,)  though  not  so  widely. 

His  next  is,  that  though  we  have  a  natural  notion  of  an 
eternal  Being,  we  have  no  notion  of  three  eternal  essences 
(which  again  I  put  instead  of  his  parts)  which  necessarily 
coexist  in  an  eternal  union.  Doth  he  mean  we  are  to  dis- 
believe every  thing  of  God  whereof  we  have  not  &  natural 
notion  1  Then  to  what  purpose  is  a  divine  revelation  7  Is 
this  notion  of  God  pretended  to  be  natural  1  'Tis  enough, 
if  snch  a  notion  be  most  favoured  by  his  own  revelation, 
who  best  understands  his  own  nature,  and  there  be  not 
evident  natural  notion  against  it.  He  for^t  that  he  had 
said,  (Defence,  p.  5.)  "  If  every  thing  which  we  have  no 
positive  idea  of  must  be  allowed  to  contradict  reason,  we 
shall  find  contradictions  enough ;"  adding,  "  We  must  con- 
fess a  great  many  things  to  be  true,  which  we  have  no  idea 
Qf,"  Ac  He  adds,  "  Once  more,  we  have  no  notion  of  an 
ckemal  and  necessary  existence,  but  in  an  absolutely  per- 
fect and  infinite  nature,  but  if  there  be"  (I  here  again  leave 
out  his  three  parts,  because  I  design  to  consider  u  there  be 
any  thing  of  strength  brought  against  what  was  supposed 
possible  by  the  inquirer,  not  against  his  fiction,  which  I 
trouble  not  myself  any  further  with^  "  three  spiritual  beings 
— ^neither  of  them  can  be  absolutely  perfect  and  infinite," 
(I  would  rather  have  said  none,  or  no  one,  than  neither, 
since  the  discourse  is  of  more  than  two.  I  thought  the 
meaning  of  Mier  and  neuter  had  being  agreed  long  ago,) 
"  though  we  could  suppose  their  union  to  make  such  a  per- 
fect Being,  because  they  are  not  the  same,  and  (neither)  no 
one  of  them  is  the  whole,"  &c. 

This  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  came  under  my  notice 
among  the  school-men,  that  hath  any  appearing  strength 
in  it,  against  the  hjrpothesis  which  I  nave  proposed  as 
possible  for  ought  I  knew.  They  generally  dilute  against 
many  sorts  of  compositions  in  the  being  of  Glod,  which  I 
am  not  concerned  in :  that  of  matter  and  form,  which  is 
alien  from  this  affiiir;  of  Quantitative  parts,  which  is  as 
alien:  of  subject  and  accident,  which  touches  us  not;  of 
act  and  power,  which  doth  it  as  little:  eadi  subsistent, 
being  eternally  in  utmost  actuality.  And  by  sundry  sorts 
and  methods  of  argument  whereof  only  this  can  seem  to 
mtndfy  any  thing  against  tke  present  supposition..  And  it 
wholly  resolves  into  the  notion  of  infinity,  about  which  I 
generally  spoke  my  sense  in  that  first  h  Letter  to  Dr. 
Widlis.  Ajid  as  I  there  intimated  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  puzzle  another  upon  that  subject  than  to  satisfy  oneself, 
so  1  here  say,  that  I  doubt  not  to  ^ive  any  man  as  much 
troable  aboat  it  in  respect  of  quantitative  extension^  as  he 
ean  me,  in  this.  I  think  it  demonstrable,  that  one  Infinite 
can  never  be  from  another  by  voluntary  production,  that 
it  cannot  by  necessary  emanation,  I  think  not  so.    la  the 


meantime,  when  we  are  told  ao  plainly  by  the  divine  an- 
cles, of  a  sacred  tkree,  that  are  eaeh  of  them  God,  and  of 
some  one  whereof  some  things  are  spoken  that  are  not  nor 
can  be  of  the  others ;  I  think  it  easier  to  count  three  than 
to  determine  of  infiniteness :  and  accordingly  to  form  one's 
belief.  But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  compare  him 
with  himself.  <  And  for  what  he  discourses  of  the  aspect 
this  supposition  hath  upon  the  Trinity,  and  the  Homo- 
ousion ;  it  all  proceeds  still  upon  his  own  fiction  of  parts, 
and  upon  the  invidious  strainmg  of  that  -similitude  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body,  as  he  himself  doth  tantvm  non  con- 
fess:  except  that  he  lessens  it  by  saying  most  untruly  that 
he  (the  incjuirer^  doth  expressly  own  the  consequence. 
Therefore  if  he  ao  not  own  the  conseq^uence,  then  the  de- 
fender confesses  himself  to  have  invidiously  devised  it. 
And  what  is  it  1  That  if  all  three  by  this  composition  are 
but  one  God,  neither  of  them  by  himself  is  true  and  perfect 
Gk)d.  The  divinity  isiike  the  English :  but  both  Ins  own. 
The  inquirer  denies  both  antecedent  (which  he  knows) 
and  consequent  too.  Leave  out,  by  this  composition,  (his 
own  figment,)  and  his  argument  as  much  disproves  any 
trinity  at  all  as  it  doth  the  present  kypiftiiesis. 

But  wherein  doth  the  inquirer  own  it  7  because  such  a 
similitude  is  used  (as  'tis  often  in  that  discourse)  of  the 
union  between  soul  and  bodv,  (declared  elsewhere  to  be  un- 
expressly  defective,)  that  therefore  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  are  each  of  them  by  himself  no  more,  truly 
Lord  or  God,  according  to  the  Atnanasian  creed,  or  other- 
wise than  ui  as  improper  a  sense,  as  the  body  of  a  man, 
excluding  the  soul,  is  a  man,  or  a  human  person.  Or  as 
if  Deity  were  no  more  in  one  of  the  persons,  than  humanity 
in  a  carcass !  Who  that  looks  upon  all  this  with  equal  eyes, 
but  will  rather  choose  as  douotful  a  notion,  than  so  ap- 
parently ill  a  spirit?  Are  similitude  ever  wont  to  be 
alike  throughout,  to  what  they  are  brought  to  illustrate  1 
It  might  as  well  be  said,  because  he  mentions  with  appro- 
bation such  as  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  by  a 
tree  and  its  branches,  that,  therefore,  there  we  are  to  expect 
leaves  and  blossoms.  Is  it  strange  the  created  universe 
should  not  afford  us  an  exact  representation  of  uncreated 
Beinff  1  How  could  he  but  think  of  that ;  **  To  whom  do 
ye  liken  met"  At  least  one  would  have  ^bought  he 
should  not  have  forgot  what  he  had  so  lately  said  himself,  k 
We  must  grant  we  have  no  perfect  example  of  any  such 
union  in  nature.  What  appetite  in  him  is  it,  that  now 
seeks  what  nature  doth  not  afford  1  A  very  unnatural  one, 
we  may  conclude.  'Twere  trifling  to  repeat  what  was 
said,  and  was  so  plain,  before,  that  the  union  between  soul 
and  body  was  never  brought  to  illustrate  personal  union 
but  essential.  The  former  is  here  imagined  without  pre- 
tence, there  being  no  mention  or  occasion  for  the  mention- 
ing of  persons  in  the  place  he  alleges,  i  But  to  make  out 
his  vi(Ment  consequence  he  foists  in  a  supposition,  that 
never  came  into  any  man's  imagination  but  a  Socinian's 
and  his  own :— (which  I  say,  contradistinguishing  him  to 
them,  that  the  matter  may  (as  it  ought)  appear  the  more 
strange.  *q)  If  Gk)d  be  a  person,  he  can  be  but  one.  Is 
Qod  the  appropriate  name  of  a  person  1  then  indeed  there 
will  be  but  one  person;  but  who  here  says  so  but  himself  1 
The  name  of  God  is  the  name  of  the  essence,  not  the  distin- 
guishing name  of  aperson.  But  if  three  intelligent  natures 
be  united  in  one  Deity,  each  will  be  persons,  and  each 
will  be  God,  and  all  will  be  one  God  ;  not  by  parts,  other 
than  conceptible,  undivided,  and  inseparable,  as  the  soul 
and  body  of  a  man  are  not.  Which  sufficiently  conserves 
the  Christian  trinity  from  such  furious  and  impotent  at- 
tacks as  these.  And  the  hanuhonHoies  is  most  entirely 
conserved  too:  for  what  are  three  spiritual  natures  no 
more  the  same,  than  (as  he  |prossly  speaks)  the  soul  and 
body  are  ?  no  more  than  an  mtelli^ent  mind,  and  a  piece 
of  clay  1  By  what  consequence  is  this  said,  from  any  thing 
in  the  inquirer's  hvpothesisi  Whereas  also  he  expressly 
insists, "  that  the  Futher,  as  JF^ms  iriniUUis.is  first,  tne  Son 
of  the  Father,  ^e  Holy  Ghost  from  both.  Is  not  tne  water 
in  the  streams  the  same  that  was  in  the  fountain  1  and  are 
not  theo  several  attributes  expressly  spoken  of  as  common 
to  ihese  thr^e?  Essential  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
(which  are  denied  to  be  the  p  ecise  notions  of  Father,  Son., 
and  Spirit,)  said  by  more  then  a  mpcK^qvcf,  as  that  may  be 
■iBiiUtt«,p.ua  lOmIbDIw.  vlfaUL 
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understood  to  sig&iQr}  n^re  presencei  (how  intimate  soever,) 
but  hy  real  vital  union,  as  much  as  each  one's,  as  any 
one's  i  and  all  other  conceivable  perfections  besides  t  Why 
were  these  words  read  with  eyes  refusing  their  office,  to 
let  them  into  the  reader's  mind  1  whence  also  how  fanu- 
lous  is  the  tldk  of  p  power  begetting  wisdom,  &a.  against 
what  is  so  plainly  said*>  of  the  order  of  priority  and  |io«- 
teriority,  &jc. 

There  had  been  some  prudence  seen  in  all  this  conduct, 
if  the  defender  could  have  taken  effectual  care,  that  every 
thing  should  have  been  blotted  out  of  all  the  copies  of  that 
discourse,  but  what  1^  would  have  thought  fit  to  be  per- 
mitted to  the  view  of  other  e^es  than  his  own.  For  then, 
though  in  so  gross  prevarication  he  had  not  preserved  his 
innocency,  he  might  have  saved  in  some  degree  his  reputa- 
tion. Yet  also  he  should  have  taken  some  need  that  anger 
mi^ht  not  so  have  discoloured  his  eve,  as  to  make  so  inju- 
dicious a  choice  what  to  confess  ana  what  to  conceal.  For 
had  he  not  himself  blabbed,  that  it  was  said,  we  are  not 
under  the  precise  notions  of  power,  wisdom  and  goodness, 
to  conceive  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  ne  might 
more  plausibly  have  formed  his  odd  births,  and  fathered 
them  where  he  doth.  But  wrath  indulged  will  show  its 
governing  power.  And  all  this  fury  and  vengeance  (upon 
the  inquirer,  and  the  dean  too)  he  reckoned  was  due,  only 
because  it  was  so  presumptuously  thought,  that  somewhat 
in  his  hypothesis  (or  which  he  defends)  might  have  been 
better,  and  that  he  (probably)-sees  it  might;  so  much  a 
greater  thing  (in  some  ill  fits)  is  the  gratuying  a  humour 
than  the  Christian  cause  I 

2.  But  let  us  now  see  how  all  this  turns  upon  himself. 
And  how  directly  his  ill  polished  fnot  to  say  envenomed) 
darts,  missing  their  designed  mark,  strike  into  that  very 
breast  which  ne  undertakes  to  defend.  Whereas  there  are 
two  things,  principally,  to  be  designed  in  a  discourse  of 
this  subject,  viz. 

1.  The  explaining  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  so  as  that  though  they  are  some  way  three, 
they  may  yet  be  concluded  to  be  in  Godhead  but  one ; 

2.  The  evincing,  notwithstanding  that  unity,  the  possi- 
bility of  their  sufficient  distinction,  to  admit  the  distinct 
predicates  that  are  severally  spoken  of  them  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures : 

Tne  inquirer's  discourse  chiefly  insists  upon  these  two 
things. 

1.  That  necessity  of  existence  is  the  most  fundamental 
attribute  of  Deity.  And  that  therefore  the  Father,  as  the 
Fountain,  being  necessarily  of  himself,  the  Son  necessarily 
of  the  father,  the  Holy  Ghost  necessarily  from  them  both ; 
each  cannot  but  be  Gtod,  and  the  same  one  God.  (In  refer- 
ence to  the  former  purpose.) 

2.  That  absolute  omnimodous  simplicity,  is  never  as- 
serted, in  Scripture,  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  capable  of 
being,,  otherwise,  demonstrated  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, either  from  Scripture,  or  rational  evidence,  accurately 
to  assign  the  limits  thereof,  and  determine  what  simplicity 
belongs  to  that  ever  blessed  Being,  and  what  not :  if  it  be 
necessary  to  our  apprehending  how  such  distmct  predicates 
and  attntnUums  may  severally  belong  to  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  conceive  three  distinct  essences 
necessarily  coexisting,  in  an  eternal,  vital,  inseparable 
union  in  tne  Divine  Being:  the  thing  may  be  in  itself  pos-. 
sible  for  ought  we  know.  And  this  is  propounded  to  serve 
the  latter  purpose. 

The  defender  of  the  dean  seems  to  think  otherwise  of 
these  two  things,  viz.  of  necessity  of  existence,  common  to 
the  sacred  three,  which  will  prove  each  of  them  to  be  God, 
and,  belonging  to  them  in  the  mentioned  order,  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  will  prove  them  necessary  to  be  one  God. 

And  of  what  is  said  of  simplicity,  which  might  admit 
their  sufficient  distinction :  of  ooth  these,  I  say,  he  seems 
to  think  otherwise  by  neglecting  both,  lest  that  discourse 
should  be  thought  any  way  pertinent,  or  useful  to  its  end ; 
and  disputes  vehemently  against  the  latter.  How  strongly 
and  successfully  he  does  it,  in  respect  of  the  truth  of  the 
thing,  we  have  seen.  But  whether  weakly  or  strongly, 
that  Ms  disputation  tends  to  wound  the  dean's  cause,  aJl 
that  it  can,  shall  now  be  made  appear. 
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It  iB  notorioos  the  deaii  hath  ^asMrted,  so  poaittr^dy,  ibrae 

infinite  Minds  or  Spirits,  that  the  benign  interpretatios 
wherewith  this  defender  would  salve  the  matter,  (a  new 
vocabulary  being  to  be  made  for  him  on  purpose,  and  ibe 
reason  of  things  quite  altered,)  will  to  any  man  o£  Mease 
seem  rather  ludicrous,  than  sufficient,  without  express  r»> 
tractation.  For  which  the  inquirer  thinks  he  is  opoo  soeie- 
whi^t  better  terms,  than  he,  if  there  were  occasioo  for  ic, 
both  by  the  tenor  of  his  whole  discourse,  and  by  what 
he  hath  particularly  said^  in  the  26th  sect.  Bat  after  the 
interpretation  offered,  see  whether  such  things  are  not  said 
over  and  over  in  the  defence,  as  make  the  defender  (and 
the  dean  if  he  speak  his  sense)  most  obnoxious  to  the 
whole  argumentation  in  the  postscript.  So  as,  if  a  pan 
was  acted,  it  was  carried  so  untowanuy,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  quite  forgotten  what  part  it  was,  and  aJl  the  blows  (for  it 
was  come  no^  to  offending  instead  of  defending)  fall  di- 
rectly upon  him,  whom  the  actor  had  undertaken  to  defemL 

It  natn  been  noted  already,  that  the  defender  says  ex- 
pressly, •  "  the  Divine  nature  is  one  individual  nature," 
(and  so  says  the  inquirer. t)-;-^ut  not  one  single  nature; 
(then  it  must  be  double  ana  triple,  not  absolutely  simple,  as 
also  the  inquirer  says;)  to  wnich  he  (viz.  the  defender) 
adds,  "  one  single  nature  can  be  but  one  person,  whether 
in  Gk)d  or  man.  Now  let  any  man  judge  whether  all  his 
reasonings  are  not  most  directly  applicable  against  him,  (if 
they  signify  any  thing,)  which  are  contained  in  his  post- 
scnpt,  p.  106,  107,  108,  Ac. 

How  ibriously  doth  he  exagilate  that  saying, "  "  When 
you  predicate  Godhead,  or  the  name  of  God.  of  any  <me  of 
them,  (viz.  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,)  you  nerein  express 
a  true  but  inadequate  conception  of  Gkxi,''  Ac.  insisting  that 
the  whole  "  undivided  Divme  nature"  (no  doubt  it  is  ever- 
lastingly undivided  wherever  it  is)  '*  subsists  entirely  in 
three  distinct  persons."  This  the  mquirer  never  denied, 
though  he  charges  it  upon  him,  that  he  makes  no  one  of  the 
persons  to  be*  true  and  perfect  God.  But  how  well  doth 
that  agree  with  what  he  had  himself  said,  (Defence,  p.  26.) 
Though  God  be  the  most  absolute,  complete,  independent 
Being,  yet  neither  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  be 
said  to  "be  an  absolute,  complete,  independent  God.  He 
falsely  charges  it  upon  the  inouirer  that  he  makes  the  per- 
sons severally  not  perfect  Gkx!,  and  he  denies  two  of  them 
to  be  complete  Qoa.  To  say  not  perfect  is  criminal,  (as 
indeed  it  is^)  to  say  not  complete  is  innocent !  But  his 
saying  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  not  complete  God ; 
how  doth  it  consist  with  what  is  said.  Postscript,  p.  1(^. 
"  The  same  whole  entire  divinity  distinctly  and  insepara- 
bly subsists  in  the  person  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  What  is  Wanting  to  make  him  complete  Qoi, 
in  whom  '*  the  whole,  entire  divinity  subsists  V  No  won- 
der if  he  quarrel  with  all  the  world  who  so  little  agrees 
with  him  whose  defence  he  undertakes,  or  with  himself. 
In  the  meantime  the  inquirer  hath  the  less  reason  to  com- 
plain, when  he  manifestly  treats  himself  as  ill  as  him. 

I  only  add,  that  for  his  Discourse  concerning  "  the  one 
Divini^,  or  one  Divine  Nature,  subsisting  wholly  and  en- 
tirely, tnree  times,"  (whereas  I  had  thou^t  three  persons 
had  subsisted  at  all  times,  and  all  at  once,)  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  not  being  emanati<nis; 
Not  the  Son,  because  he  is  the  Father's  image :  and  an 
image  is  not  an  emanation,  but  a  refleetion;  (but  how 
should  there  be  a  reflected  image  without  an  emanation  t) 
"  nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  «po/9oXn,  not  in  the  sense  of 
etnanation,  but  of  the  mystertaus  procession  s^  I  shall  make 
no  guesses  about  it,  (for  it  concerns  not  the  inouirer,)  only 
I  think  it  ve;ry  secure  against  the  formidable  obieetion 
which  he  mentions,  p.  35.  of  its  being  too  intelligible. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  see  not  what  service  it  can  do 
him,  to  put  intelligent  persons  instead  of  mind;  for  T 
thouj^ht  every  person  haa  been  intelligent  Boetldns  his 
definition,  wnich  he  alleges,  plainly  implies  so  much,  and 
one  would  think  he  must  know  that  it  is  the  usual  notion 
of  a  person  to  understand  by  it  aumosUwn  reiHonaU  or  t«i- 
teUigens.  Therefore  methinks  he  should  not  reckon  it  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  persons  (as  he  doth  by  this  addition 
of  intelligent)  into  sucn  as  are  persons  and  snch  as  are  no 
persons 
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Bat  sinee  be  expressly  says,  (and  I  think  for  the  most 
|Art  truly,)  "  that  ^  the  three  persons  or  subsistences,  in  the 
crer  bleMed  trinity,  are  three  real,  substantial  subsistences, 
each  of  which  hath  entirely,  all  the  perfections  of  the  Di- 
vine natare,  divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness;  and 
therefore  each  of  them  is  eternal,  infinite  mmd,  as  distinct 
ih>m  each  other  as  any  other  three  persons ;  and  this  he 
believes  the  Dean  will  no  more  cecant,  than  he  will  re- 
nounce  a  trinity ;  for  all  the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  a  me- 
diam  between  a  substantial  trinity  and  a  trinity  of  names, 
or  a  trinity  of  mere  modes,  respects,  and  relations  in  the 
same  single  essence,  which  is  no  trinity  at  all."  As  also 
be  had  said  much  to  the  same  purpose  before,  "  that  to 
talk  of  three  subsistences  in  the  abstract,  without  three  that 
subsist,  or  of  one  single  nature  which  hath  three  subsist^ 
ences,  when  it's  impossible  that  in  singularity  there  can  be 
more  than  one  subsistence,"  &c.  I  believe  he  will  find  no 
smalt  difficulty  to  name  what  it  is,  that  with  the  peculiar 
distinct  manner  of  subsistence  makes  a  person ;  not  the 
▼ery  same  common  nature,  for  the  persons  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  that  which  is  common  to 
them  all.  Therefore  the  divine  natare  which  is  common 
to  the  three,  must  according  to  him  comprehend  three 
sinffle  natures,  and  not  be  aba^lutely  simple.  Hither  must 
be  his  resort  at  last,  after  all  his  earnest  disputation  against 
it  And  these  he  will  have  to  be  parts,  which  because  they 
are  undivided,  impartible,  inseparable,  everlastingly  and 
necessarily  united,  I  do  reckon  the  inc^uirer  did  with  very 
sufficient  reason,  and  with  just  decency,  and  doth  stiQ  con- 
tinue very  peremptorily  to  deny^ 

And  whereas  he  contends  that  the  whole  divine  nature 
is  entirely  in  each  subsistence,  (as  he  does  again  and 
again,)  I  think  the  term  whole  improper,  where  there  are 
no  proper  parts.  And  I  doubt  liot,  when  he  gives  place  to 
cooler  thoughts,  he  will  see  cause  to  qualify  that  assertion. 
For  if  he  strictly  mean  that  every  thing  that  belcm^  to  the 
Godhead  is  in  each  person ;  I  see  not  how  he  will  fetch 
himself  from  the  Socinian  conse^guence,  that  then  each 
person  must  have  a  trinity  subsisting  in  it,  and  be  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  For  I  doubt  not  he  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  entire  divinity  includes  in  it  the  Father.  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  And  therefore  he  must  be  beholden  to 
an  inadequate  notion  in  this  very  case,  when  all  is  done, 
bow  much  soever  he  hath  contended  against  it.  I  do  how- 
ever think  it  safe  and  free  from  any  other  difficulty,  that 
we  unavoidably  have  in  conceiving  infinites,  to  say, 
That  all  perfection  is  in  each  subsistent  (which  I  like  better 
than  subsistence,  as  more  expressive  of  the  concrete)  as  far 
as  their  natural,  necessary,  eternal  order,  towards  one  an- 
other, as  the  first  is  the  fountain  or  radix,  the  second  from 
that,  and  the  third  from  both,  can  possibly  admit.  AU 
must  be  originally  in  the  Father,  witi^^hom  the  other  two 
have  that  intimate,  vital,  eternal  union,  that  what  is  in  him 
the  other  communicate  therein,  in  as  fHill  perfection  as  is 
inconceivable,  and  more  than  it  is  possible  for  us  or  for 
any  finite  mind  to  conceive.  Therefore  since  that  differ- 
ence which  only  proceeds  from  that  natural,  eternal  order, 
is  conjecturable  onl}r,  but  is  reall]^  unknown,  nnrevealed, 
and  inscrutable :  it  is  better  herein  to  confess  the  imper- 
fection of  that  knowledge  which  we  have,  than  to  boast 
that  which  we  have  not,  or  aspire  to  that  which  we  cannot 
have. 


A  VIEW 

07  THAT  PABT  09 

THE  LATE  CONSIDERATIONS 

ADDKBS8ED  TO  R  H.  ABOITT  THS  'lIUWl'rY.    WHICH  CONCERNS 
THE  SOBER  INQUIRY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

IN  ▲  UPITER  TO  THB  FOBJIfER  FRIEND. 

Vou  see,  Sir,  I  make  no  haste  to  tell  you  my  thoughts  of 
what  hath  been  puUished  since  my  last  to  you,  against  my 
sentiments  touching  the  Holy  Trmity.    I  saw  the  matter 
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less  required  my  time  and  thoughts,  than  my  other -afiairs ; 
and  so  little,  that  I  was  almost  indifferent  wbethjtii:  I  took 
any  notice  thereof  or  no.  There  is  really  nothing  of  argu- 
ment in  what  I  have  seen,  but  what  I  had  suggested  before, 
and  objected  to  myself,  in  those  very  discourses  of  mine, 
now  animadverted  on ;  which  not  having  prevented,  with 
me,  the  opinion  I  am  of^  can  as  little  alter  it,  and  should 
as  little  any  man's  else.  Bat  a  little  leisure,  as  it  can, 
without  extortion,  be  gained  from  other  occasions,  I  do  not 
much  frudge  to  bestow  on  this. 

I  find  mjfself  concerned  in  the  late  considerations  on  the 
explications  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity — ^in  a  letter  to  H. 
H.  The  author  is  pleased  to  ^ive  me  the  honour  of  ^, 
name,  a  lank,  unvocal  one.  It  is  so  contrived,  that  one 
may  easily  guess  whom  he  means ;  but  the  reason  of  his 
doiag  so  I  cannot  guess ;  it  is  because  he  knew  himself^ 
what  he  would  have  others  believe. 

But  I  suppose  he  as  well  knew  his  own  name.  If  he 
knew  not  tne  former,  he  ran  the  hazard  of  injuring  either 
the  supposed  author,  or  the  true,  or  both.  I  could,  I  be- 
lieve, make  as  shrewd  a  ^ess  at  his  name,  and  express  it 
as  plainly.  But  I  think  it  not  civil  to  do  so ;  because  I 
apprehend  he  hath  some  reason  to  conceal  it,  whereof  I 
think  he  hath  a  right  to  be  the  judge.  But  I  will  not  pre- 
scribe to  him  rules  of  civilitv,  of  which  that  he  is  a  greal 
judge,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  doubt. 

Yet  I  will  not  suppose  mm  to  have  so  verv  diminishing 
thoughts  of  our  Saviour,  as  not  to  acknowledge  and  rever- 
ence the  authority  of  that  great  rule  of  his,  which  he  knows 
gained  reverence  with  some  who  called  not  themselves 
Christians,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you — &€.'*  Nor  can  divine  what  greater  reason  he  should 
have  to  hide  his  own  name,  than  to  expose  mine,  or  make 
the  person  he  indigitates  be  thought  the  author  of  the  dis- 
course he  intended  to  expose ;  since  no  man  can  imagine 
how,  as  the  Christian  world  is  constituted,  any  one  can  be 
more  obnoxious  for  denying  three  |)ersons,  than  for  assert- 
ing three  Gods :  which  laUer  his  impotent  attempt  aims 
to  make  that  author  do. 

For  his  censures  of  that  author's  s^le,  and  difficulty  to 
be  understood,  they  offend  me  not.  tint  so  I  have  known 
some  pretend  desohess,  to  what  they  were  unwilling  to 
hear.  There  is  indeed  one  place.  Sober  Inquiry,  in  the  end 
of  sect  8.  where  tnusi  should  have  been  left  out,  upon  the 
addinfi^  afterwards  of  am,  that  might  give  one  some  trou- 
ble. In  which  3ret,  the  supposal  of  an  (not  unusual)  .asyn- 
deton, would,  without  the  help  of  magic,  have  relieved  a 
considering  reader.  And  for  his  compliments,  as  they  do 
me  no  real  good,  so,  I  thank  God,  they  hurt  me  not.  I 
dw^ell  at  home,  and  better  know  my  own  fUmiture  than 
another  can.  For  himself,  I  discern  and  readily  acknow- 
ledge in  him,  those  excellent  accomplishments,  for  which 
I  most  heartily  wish  him  an  advocate  in  a  better  cause, 
without  despair  he  will  yet  prove  so:  when  I  take  Dotice 
of  some  passages  which  look  like  indications  of  a  serious 
temper  of  mind,  as  of  choosing  God,  and  the  honour  of  his 
name,  for  our  portion  and  design :  and  that  he  lives  in  vaini 
who  knows  not  his  Maker,  and  his  God :  with  the  like. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  as  heartily  sorry  to  meet 
with  an  expression  of  so  different  a  strain,  on  so  awful  a 
subject,  of ''making  a  coat  for  the  moon."  That  precept 
which*  Josephns  inserts  among  those  ^ven  the  Jews, 
doth  for  the  reason  it  hath  in  it,  abstractmg  from  its  au- 
thority, deserve  to  be  considered.  It  seeins  to  import  a 
decency  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  whose  notions  of  a  Deity 
did  not  argue  them  sunk  into  the  lowest  degrees  of  sottish- 
ness  and  stupidity.  Good  Sir,  what  needed  (think  you)  so 
adventurous  boldness,  in  so  lubricous  a  case  1  It  gains 
nothing  to  a  man's  cause  either  of  strength  or  reputation 
with  wise  and  good  meji.  A  sound  argument  will  be  as 
sound  without  it.  N.or  should  I  much  value  having  them 
on  my  side,  whom  I  can  hope  to  make  laugh  at  so  hazard- 
ous a  jest.  I  can  never  indeed  have  any  great  veneration 
for  a  morose  sourness,  whatsoever  affected  appearance  it 
may  have  with  it.  of  a  simulated  sanctimony  or  religious- 
ness; but  I  should  think  it  no  hardship  upon  me  to  re- 
press that  levity,  as  to  attempt  dancing  upon  the  brink  of 
so  tremendous  a  precipice.    And  would  always  express 
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m^lf  with  suspicion,  and  a  supposed  possibility  of  being 
mistaken,  in  a  case  wherein  I  find  many  of  noted  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  in  the  succession  of  several  ages,  difier- 
ing  ttom  me.  But  go  we  on  to  the  cause  itself,  where  he 
pretends, 

1.  First  to  give  a  view  of  the  sober  inquirer's  hypothesis ; 

2.  And  then  to  argue  against  it. 

As  to  the  former.  He  doth  it,  I  am  loath  to  say,  with 
less  fairness  than  from  a  person  of  his  Totherwise)  appear- 
ing ingenuitv,  one  would  expect.  For  he  really  makes  me 
to  have  saia  more  than  I  ever  did,  in  divers  instances ; 
and  much  less  than  I  have  expressly  said;  and  that  he 
cannot  have  so  little  understanding  as  not  to  know  was 
most  material  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

He  represents  me,  p.  40.  c(^.  1.  saying:  The  persons  are 
distinct  essences,  numerical  natures,  beingp,  substances; 
and  col.  2.  That  I  hold  them  to  be  three  spirits ;  when  in 
the  close  of  one  of  those  paragraphs,  I  recite  the  words 
of  W.  J.  *'  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  *  there  must  be  no 
plurality  or  multiplicity  of  substances  allowed ;  and  do 
add.  Nor  do  I  say  that  there  must.'  And  I  do  not  posi- 
tively say  there  are  three  distinct  substances,  minds,  or 
spirits."  I  would  ask  this  my  learned  antagonist,  Have 
saving  and  not  saying  the  same  signification  1  And  again, 
when  my  words  are :  I  will  not  use  the  expressions,  as 
signifying  my  formed  judgment,  that  there  are  three  things, 
substances,  or  spirits  in  the  Godhead,  how  could  he  say, 
I  hold  the  three  persons  to  be  three  spirits  7  Is  any  man, 
according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  said  to  hold 
what  is  not  his  formed  judgment  t  If  he  only  propose 
things  whereof  he  doubts,  to  be  considered  and  discussed 
by  others,  in  order  to  the  forming  of  it,  and  by  gentle  ven- 
tilation to  siit  out  truth,  it  the  rather  argues  him  not  to  hold 
this  or  that. 

And  I  think  much  service  might  be  done  to  the  common 
interest  of  religion,  l^  such  atVee  mutual  communication 
of  even  more  doubtful  thoughts,  if  such  disquisitions  were 
pursued  with  more  candour,  and  with  less  confidence  and 
prepossession  of  mind,  or  aduictedness  to  the  interest  of  any 
party  whatsoever.  If  it  were  rather  endeavoured,  to  reason 
one  another  into,  or  out  of,  this  or  that  opinion,  than  either 
by  sophistical  collusions  to  cheat,  or  to  hector  by  great 
words,  one  that  is  not  of  my  mind.  Or  if  the  design  were 
less  to  expose  an  adversary,  than  to  clear  the  matter  in 
controversy. 

Besides,  that  if  such  equanimity  did  more  generally  ap- 
pear, and  govern,  in  transactions  of  this  nature,  it  wouid 
produce  a  greater  liberty  in  communicating  our  thoughts, 
about  some  of  the  more  vogued  and  fashionable  opinions, 
Inr  exempting  each  other  from  the  fear  of  ill  treatment  in 
the  most  sensible  kind.  It  being  too  manifest,  that  the 
same  confident  insulting  genius,  which  makes  a  man  think 
himself  competent  to  be  a  standard  to  mankind,  would 
also  make  him  impatient  of  dissent,  and  tempt  him  to  do 
worse,  than  reproach  one  that  differs  from  him,  if  it  were 
in  his  power.  And  the  club  or  faggot  arguments  must  be 
expected  to  take  place,  where  what  he  thinks  rational  ones, 
did  not  do  the  business.    This  only  on  the  by. 

In  the  meantime,  that  there  is  a*  trinity  in  the  Godhead 
is  no  matter  of  doubt  with  me :  but  only  whether  this  be 
the  best  way  of  explaining  and  defending  it.  If  this  be 
not  the  best,  or  sufficient,  some  other  will,  I  believe,  or  hath 
been  found  out  b^  some  other.  Of  which  I  have  spoken 
my  sense  not  only  indefinitely,  but  particularly  of  the  more 
common  way ;  not  that  I  did  then,  or  have  yet  thought  it 
the  best,  but  not  indefensible. 

And  I  must  now  sincerely  profess,  that  the  perusal  of 
these  very  considerations  gives  me  more  confidence  about 
this  hypothesis^  than  I  allowed  myself  before ;  finding  that 
the  very  sagacious  author  of  them,  of  whose  abilities  and 
industry  together,  I  really  have  that  opinion,  as  to  count 
him  the  most  likely  to  confote  it  of  all  the  modem  antitri- 
nitarians,  hath  no  other  way  to  deal  with  it,  than  first,  both 
partially  and  invidiously  to  rCTresent  it,  and  then,  rather  to 
trifle  than  argue  against  it.  He  first  paints  it  out  in  false 
and  ugly  colours,  before  he  comes  to  reasoning ;  and  then, 
when  ne  should  reason,  he  says  nothing  that  luith  so  much 
as  a  colour.  It  seems  to  me  an  argument  of  a  saspected 
iH  cause  on  his  side,  that  he  thought  it  needful  to  pre- 
possess the  reader  with  the  imagination  of  I  know  not 


(and  I  believe  he  knows  not)  what  gross  ideas,  as  lie  ro- 
mances, belonging  to  this  hypothesis.  Because  fhmi  those 
words,  Prov.  viii.  Then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  op 
with  him,  and  daily  his  delight ;  the  author  speaks  of  the 
delicious  societv,  which  these  words  intimate,  the  eternal 
Wisdom,  and  tne  prime  Author  and  Parent  of  all  thingS| 
to  have  each  with  other. 

For  my  part,  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  ingenious  writer 
is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  gust  and  relish  of  intellec- 
tual delight,  tnat  he  chose  to  expose  his  adversary  by  using 
that  odd  expression  of  gross  idea  so  causelcaasly,  in  accom- 
modation only  to  the  genius  of  some  other  men,  whom  be 
thought  fit  to  humour,  rather  than  his  own.  Nor  can  he 
be  so  little  acquainted  with  the  paganish  theology,  as  not 
to  apprehend  a  vast  disagreement  oetween  this  and  that, 
and  a  much  greater  agreement  between  the  paganish  notioa 
of  the  Deity,  and  his  own. 

For  the  questions  which  he  supposes  me  to  pat,  and 
makes  me  answer  as  he  thinks  fit,  oy  misaqyplied  pasages 
of  that  discourse,  I  hope  it  will  ajypear  they  were  either 
prevented,  or  answered  at  another  rate.  At  length  he  says, 
'*The  butt-end  of  this  hypothesis,"  Ac,  1  like  not  that 
phrase  the  worse  for  the  author's  sake,  of  whom  it  seems 
borrowed,  whose  memory  greater  things  will  make  live, 
when  we  are  forgot.  But  let  him  proceed — The  botwend 
of  this  hypothesis  is  the  true  strength  of  it.  But  that  true 
strength  he  hath  either  had  the  nap  not  to  observe,  or 
taken  the  care  not  to  represent,  i.  e.  urom  what  is  so  oft/em 
inculcated  in  that  discourse,  the  necessary  existence  of  two 
kypostases  of,  and  in  the  first,  and  of  an  omnimodons  sim- 
plicity groundlessly  supposed  in  the  Divine  Being,  he 
nath  kept  himself  at  a  wary  cautious  distance,  when  he 
might  apprehend  there  was  its  strength.  Therefore  I  cannot 
also  but  observe,  that  as  he  hath  marked  this  hjrpothesis, 
with  Tmost  undue)  ill  characters ;  so  he  haA  maimed  it 
too,  or  what  was  most  considerable  belonging  to  it,  that  he 
might  expose  it  by  the  former  means,  so  as  to  make  it 
need  much  defence ;  and  that  by  the  latter  it  might  seem 
quite  destitute  of  any  defence  at  all. 

And  now  when  (not  without  some  untoward  disfigura- 
tions) it  hath  thus  far  escaped  his  hands,  and  is  (in  none 
of  the  best  shapes)  set  up  only  to  be  beaten  down ;  the 
argument  he  first  attacks  it  with,  is  the  inartificial  one  of 
authority.  And  yet  his  argument  firom  this  topic,  is  only 
negative,  that  the  opinion  he  would  confute  wants  autho- 
rity, "  that  the  inqmrer  was  the  first  that  ever  dreamt  of  it, 
and  that  no  learned  divine  of  any  persuasion  will  sub- 
scribe to  it:"  q.  d,  'Tis  false,  and  impossible  to  be  true. 
The  inquirer  only  proposing  what  he  offered,  as  possible 
for  ought  we  know,  is  not  otherwise  opposed  than  by  as- 
serting it  to  be  impossible.  This  thererore  he  must  say,  or 
he  saitn  nothing  to  the  purpose.  And  why  now  is  it  impos- 
siblel  Because  no  body  said  it  before.  So,  then,  was 
every  thing  that  any  man  first  said ;  but  afterwards,  by  being 
often  spoken,  it  mi^ht,  it  seems,  at  length  become  true. 
For  any  learned  divmes  subscribing  to  it,  I  suppose  he  in- 
tends tnat  in  the  strict  sense.  And  so  the  inquirer  never 
said  he  would  subscribe  it  himself,  otherwise  than  that  his 
judgment  did  more  incline  to  it,  as  liable  to  less  exception 
than  other  ways  of  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  trinify,  or 
than  denying  it,  which  he  thought  least  defensible  of  all. 

But  now  supposing  one  should  find  learned  divines  of 
the  same  mind,  (and  perhaps  some  may  be  found  more 
confident  than  he,)  I  would  ask  the  considerator,  whether 
he  will  therefore  confess  a  trinity  a  possible  thing  1  If  not, 
he  de^  not  fairly,  to  put  the  inquirer  upon  Quoting  autho- 
rities to  no  purpose ;  or  that  he  would  have  tnem  conclude 
h^  l^  whom  he  will  not  be  concluded  himself. 

He  seems  indeed  himself  to  have  forgot  the  question 
(with  which  afterwards  he  charges  the  inquirer)  as  it  is  set 
down.  Whether  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead  be  a  possible 
thing  1  This  was  the  question,  not  what  John ,  or  Thomas, 
or  James  such  a  one  thought  1  But  while  he  pretends  to 
think  no  body  else  is  of  the  inquirer's  mind  in  tne  particu- 
lar point  he  is  now  speaking  to,  t.  «.  the  delicious  society 
the  divine  hypostases  are  supposed  to  have  with  each  other : 

g've  me  leave  freely  to  discourse  this  matter.  I  would 
low  what  it  is,  wherein  he  supposes  the  inquirer  to  have 
over-shot  his  mark ;  or  of  what  makes  he  here  so  mighty  a 
wonderment?    It  can  be  but  one  of  these  two  things:— 
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either  that  there  are  three  divine  persons  in  the  Godhead 
reallj  distinct ;  or, — that  they  have  (if  there  be^  a  delicioos 
society  or  conversation  with  each  other.  Will  he  say  the 
former  is  a  singular  opinion  1  or,  that  *tis  novel  T  Was 
there  never  a  real  triniiarian  in  the  world  before  1  Doth 
he  noi,  in  his  own  express  words,  sort  the  inquirer  with 
one,  whom  he  will  not  deny  to  be  a  learned  divine,  p.  43. 
of  these  his  present  considerations,  col.  1.  "  The  author  of 
the  26  propositions,  and  Mr.  H — w,'*  as  he  calls  the  inqui- 
rer, "  are  nonest  men,  and  real  trinitarians.''  By  wmch 
former  character  he  hath,  I  dare  say,  ten  thousand  times 
more  gratified  his  ambition,  than  by  <»lling  him  learned  too. 
And  Ibelieve  he  will  as  little  thinK  this  a  novel  opinion,  as 
a  Angular  one.  Nor  shall  I  thank  him  for  acknowledging 
it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  generally,  not 
only  Ante  Nicene  and  Nicene,  but  Post-Nicene  too,  for  some 
following  ages,  unto  that  of  P.  Lombard,  so  obvious  it  is 
to  every  one  that  will  but  more  slightljr  search. 

For  my  part,  I  will  not  except  Justin  Martyr  himself, 
whom  I  the  rather  mention,  both  as  he  was  one  of  the 
more  ancient  of  the  fathers,  and  as  I  may  also  call  him, 
the  father  of  the  modaUsts;  nor  his  notion  even  about  the 
bHomoousian- Trinity,  as  he  expressly  styles  it  For 
though  it  will  require  more  time  than  I  now  intend  to  be- 
stow, to  give  a  distinct  account  of  every  passage  throughout 
tlmt  discourse  of  his,  yet  his  expression  of  the  rp&mi  Mp^tias 
must  not  be  so  taken,  as  if  it  were  to  be  torn  away  from 
its  coherence,  and  firom  itself.    When  therefore  he  says  the 

ri  fiv  dvbnniroVf  koI  ycwifrdv,  hoI  icvofwvror,  ike  being  Wlhe- 

f^oUen,  iegaUen,  and  having  proceeded,  are  not  the  names  of 
the  essence,  but  (r^&mi  ivd^coif)  modes  of  nUmsUnce;  he 
must  mean  they  are  not  immediately  names  of  the  essence, 
but  mediately  the^jr  cannot  but  be  so.  For  what  do  they 
modify  1  not  nothing.  When  they  are  said  to  be  modes  of 
8nt»i5tence,  what  is  it  that  subsists  1  We  cannot  pluck 
away  these  modes  of  subsistence  from  that  which  subsists, 
end  whereof  they  are  the  modes.  And  what  is  that  1  You 
will  say  the  /ifa  Ma^  the  one  essence^  which  he  had  men- 
tioned before ;  and  that  one  essence  i?,  'tis  true,  as  perfectly 
(me  as  'tis  possible ;  for  what  is  of  itself,  and  what  are 
from  that,  to  be  with  each  other,  t.  e.  that  they  are  conge- 
nerous, as  the  sun  and  its  rays,  (according  to  that,  Heb.  i.  3. 
^cAyao^a  rni  M(in,  the  efulgeney  of  glory  ^  or  as  mind,  and 

Srhere  there  is  nothing  else  but  suostance)  consubstantial 
ought  or  word.  Therefore  this  oneness  of  essence  must 
l)e  taken  in  so  lai|»  and  extensive  a  sense,  as  that  It  may 
admit  of  these  differences.  For  so  he  afterwards  plainly 
speaks,  if  "  &  fiiy,  AvtwitTias  f x<*  i  if  ^  ^^^  (^®  Father)  hath 
his  existence  witnout  being  begotten,  &  yannrniif  another 
(the  Son)  by  being  begotten,  rd  A,  Irm^cvroif,  but  thai  (the 
Holy  Ghost)  by  having  proceeded,  here  it  befalls  us  to 
behold  differences  (rjk  i%  6(a>^opas)  or  the  things  that  import 
di  fference."  There  must  be  a  sense,  therefore,  wherein  he 
understood  this  essence  to  be  most  truly  one  •,  and  a  sense 
wherein  he  idso  understood  it  to  have  its  differences,  and 
those  too  not  important  ones,  as  being  unbegotten,  and 
being  begotten,  sig^iify  no  light  differences. 

And  in  what  latitude  of  sense  he  understood  the  oneness 
of  essence,  whereof  he  had  before  spoken,  may  be  seen  in 
his  following  explication,  when  what  he  said  he  would 
have  be  ao^rv^r,  more  manifest ;  he  makes  Adam's  pecu- 
liar mode  of  subsistence  to  oe  that  he  was  i  ytwrfrdtt  dX>A 
itturXaBsU,  not  begotten^  but  made  by  Gkxl's  own  hand ;  but 
for  them  that  were  from  him,  he  intimates  the^ys  to  be,  they 
were  begotten,  not  made.  If  then  you  inquire  concerning 
the  same  essence  that  was  common  to  him  and  them,  you 
still  find  that  man  is  the  imKti^ww^  the  subject^  whether  of 
formation,  as  to  him,  or  of  generation,  as  to  them.  And 
who  apprehends  not  in  what  latitude  of  sense  the  human 
nature  is  one,  which  is  common  to  Adam  and  his  poste- 
rity 1  Though  the  Divine  nature  is  incomparably  inore 
one.  which  is  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  as 
we  have  formerly  insisted,  and  shall  further  show  it  cannot 
but  be,  in  all  necessary,  and  continually  depending,  ema- 
nations. 

Yet  I  might,  if  there  were  need,  again  (as  to  this  part) 
quote  the  considerator  to  himself.  For  I  suppose  he  will 
not  disown  the  considerations  in  1G93,  in  which,  page  15. 
eoL  1.  are  these  words,  "  Dr.  Cudworth,  by  a  great  num- 


ber  of  very  pertinent  and  home  quotations,  hath  proved 
that  his  explication  (I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
the  three  persons  to  be  so  many  distinct  essences,  or  sub- 
stances) is  the  doctrine  of  the  principal  if  not  of  all 'the 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  Platonists."  And  'tis  added, 
"  and  I,  for  my  part,  do  grant  it."  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
I  reckon  that  as  to  this  first  part,  we  stand  clear  not  only 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  with  this  author  himself,  that 
to  be  a  real  trinitarian  is  not  so  unheard  of  a  thing,  or  what 
no  learned  divine  of  any  pervasion  ever  dreamt  of  before 
the  inquirer.    But  now  for  the 

Second  part.  The  delicious  society  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween (or  rather  among)  the  three  persons.  Is  this  a 
dream  1  and  so  strange  a  one  1  Why,  good  Sir  I  can  you 
suppose  three  persons,  t.  e.  three  intellectufd  subsistences, 
perfectly  wise,  holy,  and  good,  coexisting  with,  inexisting 
in,  one  another  to  have  no  society  1  or  that  society  not  to 
be  delicious  1  He  sajrs.  How  can  it  be  1  I  say,  How  can 
it  bnt  bel  Herein  I  am  sure  the  inquirer  hath  far  more 
company  than  in  the  former.  For  whether  the  three  per- 
sons have  all  the  same  numerical  essence,  or  three  distmct, 
all  agree  they  most  delightfully  converse.  Will  he  pre- 
tend never  to  have  read  any  that  make  love  (as  it  were  in- 
tercurrent between  the  two  first)  the  character  of  the  third  1 
In  short,  is  it  the  thing  he  quarrels  with  as  singular,  or 
the  word  1  At  the  thing,  supposing:  three  persons,  he  can 
have  no  quarrel,  without  quarrelling  witn  the  common 
sense  of  msmkind.  For  the  word,  he  hath  more  wit  and 
knowledge  of  language  than  to  pretend  to  find  fault  with 
that.  For  let  him  consult  expositors  (even  the  known  cri- 
tics^ upon  the  mentioned  place,  Prov.  viii.  (whom,  in  so 
plain  a  case,  I  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  quote  and  tran- 
scribe,) and  take  notice  whether  none  read  those  words 
fui  in  deliciis.  Therefore  I  believe  the  considerator  will 
be  so  ingenuous,  as  to  perceive  he  hath,  in  this  part  of  his 
discourse,  grossly  overshot,  or  undershot,  or  shot  wide  of, 
his  own  mark,  if  indeed  he  had  any,  or  did  not  netting  his 
bolt  fiy  too  soon)  shoot  at  rovers,  before  he  nad  taken 
steady  aim  at  any  thing.  In  short,  all  this  dust  could  be 
raised  but  with  desi^  only,  because  he  could  not  enlightr- 
en  his  readers,  to  blmd  them. 

But  now,  when  he  should  come  by  solid  ar^^ument  to 
disprove  the  hypothesis,  by  showing  that  three  individual 
divine  natures,  or  essences,  can  possibly  have  no  nexiUy  so 
as  to  become  one  entire  divine  nature,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  (which  this  hypothesis  supposes,)  remain  still  three 
individual  divine  natures  and  essences,  he  thinks  fit  to 
leave  it  to  another  to  do  it  for  him,  who,  he  says,  if  he 
cannot  prove  this,  can  prove  nothing.  And  when  we  see 
that  proof,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  it 

In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  here  but  note  what  I  will 
neither,  in  charity,  call  forgery  in  the  c(Misiderator,  nor,  in 
civility,  ignorance,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  great  over- 
sight; \i\sXa\\Loiihesethree,90TadttA9s\obeeomie one.  The 
inquirer  never  spake  (nor  dreamt)  of  their  hee&ming  one, 
but  of  their  being  naturally,  necessarily,  and  etemuly  so. 

Then  he  comes  to  put  the  question,  as  (he  says)  it  is 
between  the  inquirer  and  the  Socinian&  And  he  puts  it 
thus :  How  th ree  distinct,  several,  individual  divine  Mings, 
essences,  or  substances,  should  remain  three  several  indi- 
vidual substances,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  united  into 
one  divine  substance  called  Godi  One  would  have 
thought,  when  he  had  so  newly  waived  the  former  ques- 
tion, as  wherein  he  meant  not  to  be  concerned,  he  should 
presently  have  put  a  new  one,  upon  which  he  intended  to 
engage  himself?  But  we  have  the  same  over  again,  even 
with  the  same  ill  look  of  an  equivalent  phrase  unto  oecom- 
ing  united  into  one,  to  insinuate  to  his  reader,  as  if  his  an- 
tagonist thought  these  three  were  de  novo  united,  not  in 
but  into  one.  Which  he  knew  must  have  a  harsh  sound, 
and  as  well  knew  it  to  be  most  repn^ant  to  the  inquirer's 
most  declared  sentiment.  Nor  will  it  be  any  presumption, 
if  I  take  the  liberty  to  set  down  the  question  according  to 
the  inquirer's  mind,  who  hath  as  much  reason  to  know  it 
as  he;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
tenor  of  his  discourse  now  referred  to,  "Whether  the 
rd  Acroy,  or  the  Divine  Being,  may  not  possibly,  for  ought 
we  know,  contain  three  natures,  or  essences,  under  the 
names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost,  so  far  distinct,  as 
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is  necessary  to  fonnd  the  distinct  predications  or  attributes 
severally  given  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  be 
eternally,  necessarily,  naturally,  vitally  so  united,  as  not- 
withstanding that  remaining  distinction,  to  be  one  Ck>d." 
And  let  us  now  see  what  he  hath  to  say,  Ji^nt^  to  the  in- 
quirer's illustrations  of  it,  as  possible:  lec^iMUy,  what  he 
brings  to  prove  it  impossible. 

As  to  the  former  part,  he  first  falls  upon  what  the  in- 
quirer hath  said  concerning  the  vegetative,  sensitii^e,  and 
intellective  natures  in  ourselves.  And  upcni  this  he  insists 
so  operously,  as  if  the  whole  weight  of  Uie  cause  had  been 
laid  upon  it,  and  seems  to  think  the  inquirer  had  forgot 
the  question,  when  he  menticmed  it;  because  he  says, 
those  are  only  distinct  iiiEu:ulties,  not  persons,  or  substances, 
(though  persons  were  not  in  his  question,)  without  ever 
taking  any  notice  of  the  inquirer's  waiving  it,  with  these 
words,  ''  that  he  would  content  himself  with  what  was 
more  obvious."  But  this  is  all  art:  to  raise  a  mighty 
foue^  and  labour  to  seem  to  those  that  he  believed  i^ould 
read  what  he  writ  only,  not  what  the  other  did,  most  effec- 
tually to  eirpunge  what  he  saw  was  neglected,  though  not 
altogether  useless ;  as  we  shall  see  an(m. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  observable  how  needlesslv  he  tdnrs 
himself  in  this  lus  first  brisk  onset  He  says,  "No  man 
ever  pretended — that  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  intel- 
lective Acuities  Tor  powers)  are  so  many  distinct,  indi- 
vidual persons,  substances,  or  essences,  we  grant,"  &e. 

What,  did  no  man  ever  ]>retend  that  these  three  distinct 
natures,  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  intellective,  were  in  man, 
three  distinct  substances,  or  souls,  concurring  by  a  certain 
subordination  in  him  1  What  necessity  was  there,  that  to 
heighten  his  triumph,  in  the  opinion  oi  his  credulous  fol- 
lowers, he  should,  with  so  glorious  a  confidence,  put  on 
the  vain  and  ialse  show  of  having  all  the  world  on  lus  side ; 
and  herein  either  dissemble  his  knowledge,  or  grossly  be^ 
wray  his  ignorance  in  the  mere  history  of  philosophy ;  and 
most  imprudently  suppose  all  his  readers  as  ignorant,  as 
he  would  seem  1  What,  did  he  never  hear  of  an  Averroes 
in  the  world  1  Doth  he  not  know  that  physician  and  phi- 
losopher, and  his  followers,  earnestly  contended  for  what 
he  says  no  man  ever  pretended  tol  Or  that  divers  other 
commentators  upon  Aristotle,  have  some  abetted,  others  as 
vehemently  opposed,  them  in  it  1  Not  to  insist  also  that 
«ome  thought  tne  hUelUtiMa  Agms^  and  PaUens,  to  be  dis- 
tinct substances,  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  others 
had  also  other  conceits  about  the  former  1  And  if  he  look 
«ome  hundreds  of  years  back,  as  far  as  the  time  and  extant 
work  of  Nemesius,  bishop  and  philosopher,  (as  he  writes 
himself,)  of  the  nature  or  man,  (who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Oregory  Nazianzen,  as  appears  by  an  epistle  of  his  writ  to 
him,  and  prefixed  to  that  little  book  or  his,^  he  will  find 
that  author  takes  notice  there  were  divers  tnat  took  man 
to  consist  of  mind,  soul,  and  body,  and  that  some  did  doubt « 
whetherlke  mimd  amperveni^  io  ike  soul  as  one  to  the  otker^ 
did  not  make  the  kUter  inteUigeiU.    And  in  several  other 

Sarts  of  that  work,  easy,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  be  recited, 
e  speaks  it  as  the  judgment  of  some,^  that  the  unreason^ 
able  nature  in  ma/n  did  exist-  hy  itself  ^  as  being  of  itself  em 
unreasonable  soul^  not  a  part  of  the  reasonable  ;•  accounting 
U  one  of  the  greatest  absurdUtes,  that  the  unreasonable  soul 
should  he  a  part  of  that  Vfhich  is  reasonable. 

And  he  carries  us  yet  much  further  back,  referring  us  to 
f  Plotinus,  in  whom  any  that  will,  may  read  much  more  to 
that  purpose  in  many  places.  It  matters  not  whether  this 
opinion  oe  true  or  false,- but  a  great  mistake  (or  misrepre- 
sentation) it  was,  to  say  no  man  ever  pretended  to  it.  And 
be  that  as  it  will;  if  all  the  readers  will  suspend  their 
judgments,  that  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead  is  impossible,  till 
the  considerator  shall  'have  proved,  b^  plain  demcmstra- 
tion,  the  concurrence  of  three  such  spirits  (a  vegetative, 
sensitive,  and  intellective)  vitally  united  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  is  a  thing  simply  impossible,  I  believe  he  will  not, 
in  haste,  have  many  proselytes. 


man,  the  union  between  our  soul  and  body.    Nor  was  I 
solicitous  to  find  this  an  exact  parallel,  as  he  fimcies  I 

c  Xiortftw  irpo9tKBtw,  o  vovp  rn  if/vx*!  ok  a\Xot  aXXii  Mf/uw  ovniv 
§ntifot¥t  Ac  cap.  1. 


Was  obliged  to  do.  What  if  there  be  no  9Xact  pafalldl 
Will  any  man  of  a  sober  mind,  or  that  19  master  of  his 
own  thoughts,  conclude  every  thing  impooaible  in  the  ua- 
created  Beinf ,  whereof  there  is  not  an  exact  parallel  ia 
the  creation!  If  any  man  will  stand  Opon  this/  oome 
make  an  aignment  or  it.  let  us  see  it  in  form,  and  iqr  ils 
stren|;th. — Whatsoever  hath  not  its  exact  parallel  in  Che 
creation,  is  impossible  in  God,  &€. — He  will  sooner  prove 
himself  ridiculous,  than  prove  his  point  by  such  a  mn<tiBnn 

'Tis  enough  for  a  sober  man's  purpose,  in  such  a  case  as 
we  are  now  considering,  if  we  find  sucn  things  actoally 
are  (or  might  as  easily  be,  as  what  we  see  actually  is) 
among  the  creatures,  that  are  of  as  difficult  conceptioii, 
and  explication,  as  what  appears  represented  in  the  in- 
quirer's hypothesis  concerning  a  trinity.  'Tis  trifling  to 
attempt  to  give,  or  to  ask,  a  parallel  exact  per  omnia.  U 
abundantly  serves  any  reasonable  purpose,  if  there  be  a 
parallel  quoad  hoc^  viz.  in  respect  of  the  facility  or  diffi- 
culty of  conception.  And  though  the  vegetative,  sensi- 
tive, and  intellective  natures  be  not  so  many  distinct  sub- 
stances, atrinitv  is  not  less  conceivable  in  the  Divine  Beiag, 
than  three  sucn  natures*  or  natural  powers,  in  the  one  hor 
man  nature. 

And  whoever  they  be  that  will  not  simplify  the  Divine 
Bein^  into  nothing,  (as  the  excellent  author  of  the  28  pro- 
positions speaks,)  must  also  acknowledge  the  moett  real 
perfections  in  the  Divine  Being,  though  not  univocaJ,  but 
mfinitely  transcendent  to  any  thing  in  us.  And  are  they 
no  way  distinct?  Let  any  sober  ynderstandin^  jvdge, 
will  the  same  nothing  agree  to  them  alii  is  lus  know- 
ledge, throughout,  the  same  with  his  effective  power  1 
Then  he  must  make  himself.  For  who  can  doubt  he  knows 
himself)  And  i^  his  will  the  self-same  undistinguishable 
perfection,  in  him,  with  his  knowledge  1  Then  the  pur- 
poses of  his  will  must  be  to  effect  all  that  he  can.  For  doth 
ne  not  know  all  that  he  can  dol  And  the  complacencies 
of  his  will  must  be  as  much  in  what  is  evil,  as  good,  even 
in  the  most  odious  turpitude  of  the  vilest,  ana  most  im- 
moral evils  I  For  he  knows  both  alike.  I  know  what  is 
commonly  said  of  extrinsical  denominatioDS :  but  are  such 
denominations  true,  or  false  7  Have  they  any  thing  in  re 
correspondent  to  them,  or  have  they  not  %  Then  some  dis- 
tinction there  must  be  of  these  perfections  themselves.  If 
so,  how  are  they  distinguished! 

And  there  appears  ^eat  reason,  from  God's  own  word, 
to  conceive  greater  distinction  of  the  three  hsfpostases  in 
his  being,  than  of  the  attributes  which  are  common  to 
them,  as  is  said.  Sober  Inquiry,  page  151.  In  reference 
whereto,  it  is  not  improper  or  impertinent  to  mention  such 
differences,  a^  we  find  m  our  own  being^  though  they  be 
not  distinct  substances.  Less  distinction  m  ourselves  may 
lead  us  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  greater  in  him,  m 
whom  we  are  wont  to  apprehend  nothing  but  substarce. 

What  he  adds  concerning  die  union  of  sonl  and  bmty  in 
ourselves,  (which  he  cannot  deny  to  be  distinct  substances,) 
is,  fh>m  a  man  of  so  good  sense,  so  surprisingly  strange, 
and  remote  from  the  purpose,  that  one  would  scarce  think 
it  from  the  same  man ;  but  that  he  left  this  part  to  some 
other  of  the  club,  and  afterwards  wrote  on,  himself,  with* 
out  reading  it  over ;  or  this  was  with  him  (what  we  are  all 
liable  to)  some  drowsy  interval. 

For  when  he  had  himself  recited  as  the  inquirer's  words, 
or  sense,  "  If  there  be  this  union  between  two  so  contrary 
natures  and  substances,  as  the  soul  and  bodv,  why  may 
there  not  be  a  like  union  between  two  or  tnree  created 
spirits!"  he,  without  shadow  of  a  pretence,  feigns  the  in- 
quirer again  to  have  for^  the  question,  because  sonl  and 
body  are  not  both  inteUigent  substances.  And  why.  Sir, 
doth  this  argue  him  to  have  forgot  the  question  !  'Tis  as 
if  he  expected  a  man  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  as  soon 
as  he  touched  the  first  step.  In  a  series  of  discourse,  must 
the  begianinff  touch  the  end,  leaving  oat  what  is  to  oome 
between,  and  connect  both  parts!  What  then  serve  me- 
diums for  !  And  so  farewell  to  all  reasonings,  since  no- 
thing can  be  proved  by  itself.  He  expected,  it  seems.  I 
should  have  proved  "ihree  intelligent  natures  might  be 
united,  because  three  intelligent  natures  mi£^  be  united." 

But  say  I  (and  so  he  r^ieats)  if  there  be  so  near  union 
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oetweeli  things  of  so  contniTy  natures  fts  soul  and  body, 
-why  mot  between  two  or  three  created  spirits  1  The  ones- 
tioa  is,  as  he  now  states  it  himself,  wny  maj  not  three 
intelli&«nt  substances  be  anited  1  And  hither  he  (with 
palpaMe  riolence)  immediately  refers,  the  mention  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body ;  and,  says  he,  "  Why,  8ir,  are 
body  iind  sonl  intelligent  substances  !'*  And.  any  I,  But 
"Why,  Sir,  are  not  the  three  (supposed)  createa  spirits  in* 
telU^nt  substances  1  And  now,  thiuKS  he,  will  my  easy 
admiring  readers,  that  read  me  only,  and  not  him,  say, 
What  a  bafne  hatn  he  giren  the  inquirer !  What  an  iffno^ 
rant  man  is  this  Mr.  -^^-^  to  talk  of  soul  and  body,  as  both 
intelligent  substances!  But  if  any  of  them  happen  upon 
the  inquirer's  book  too,  then  must  they  say.  How  scurvily 
doth  this  matter  turn  upon  himself!  how  inconsiderate  a 
prevaricator  was  he  that  took  upon  him  the  present  part  of 
a  coQsiderer,  so  to  represent  him  I  And  I  myself  would 
Ay,  had  I  the  opportunity  of  free  discourse  with  him  in  a 
comer,  (which  because  I  hare  not,  I  say  it  here,)  Sir,  is 
this  sincere  writing  1  Is  this  the  way  to  sift  out  truth  1 
And  I  must  ihrther  say,  this  looks  like  a  man  stung  by  the 
pungency  of  the  present  question.  ''  If  soul  and  body, 
diings  of  so  contrary  natures,  <hat  is,  of  an  intelligent  and 
nnintelligent  nature,  can  be  united  into  one  (human)  na- 
ture, why  may  not  three  created  spirits,  all  intelligent  nar 
tures,  be  as  well  united  into  some  one  thing  1  It  appears 
you  knew  not  what  to  say  to  it ;  and  would  fain  seem  to 
say  something,  when  you  really  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
Aerefore  so  egre^ously  tergiyersate,  and  leign  yourself 
not  to  understand  it,  or  that  your  antagonist  did  not  under- 
stand himself.  The  inquirer's  scope  was  manifest.  No- 
thing was  lo  be  got  by  so  grossly  peryerting  it.  Is  there 
no  argument  but  &  pari  ?  Might  you  not  plainly  see,  he 
here  argued  d  f&rHffri  ?  If  contrary  natures  might  be  so 
united,  why  not  much  rather  like  natures  1 

When  yon  ask  me  this  question,  *'  Do  not  body  and  soul 
remain  two  substances,  a  bodily  and  a  spiritual,  not- 
withstanding their  concurrence  to  the  constitution  of  a 
mani"  I  answer,  Ves.  And  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  this 
kind  look  towards  my  h3rpothesis.  If  they  were  not  so, 
the  mention  of  this  union  had  no  way  served  it.  You 
know  'tis  only  union,  with  continuing  distinction,  that  is 
for  my  purpose.  I  doubt  you  nodded  a  little,  when  you 
asked  me  that  question  ;  and  I  do  annuere. 

But  when  the  discourse  was  only  of  a  natural  union, 
what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  made  you  dream  of  aChrist*^ 
mas-pie  ?  Had  you  writ  it  at  the  same  time  of  year  I 
am  now  writing,  I  should  have  wondered  less.  But  either 
you  had  some  particular,  preternatural  appetite  to  that  Sort 
of  delicate ;  or  you  gave  your  fancy  a  random  liberty,  to 
make  your  pen  write  whatever  came  to  your  fingers'  end, 
and  that  whirled  you  unaware  into  a  pastry,  and  so,  by 
mere  chance,  yon  came  to  have  ^oar  finger  in  the  pie.  Or 
you  thought  to  try  whether  this  wild  ramble  miffht  not  issue 
as  luckily  for  you.  as  Dr.  Echard's  jargon  of  words  for- 
tuitously put  together  (to  ridicule  Hobbes's  fatal  chain  of 
thoughts)  91  length  ending  in  a  napkin ;  which  was  mighti- 
ly for  your  turn,  in  your  present  case. 

But  upon  the  whole  matter,  when  you  let  your  mind  so 
unwarily  be  in  ptUinis,  your  cookeiy  quite  spoiled  your 
philosophy.  Otherwise,  when  you  had  newly  read  tnose 
words  in  the  Sober  In<)uiry,  as  I  find  vou  had,  page  138. 
"  Waiving  the  many  artificial  unions  of  distinct  things,  that 
united,  and  continuing  distinct,  make  one  thiiig  under  one 
name,!  shall  only  consider  what  is  «iAtural,'^you  would 
never  let  it  (your  mind,  I  mean  so  fine  a  thing)  be  huddled 
up,  and  sopped,  with  meat,  plums,  sugar,  wine,  in  a 
Christmas-pie ;  or  have  thought  that  the  union  of  a  human 
soul  with  a  human  body  was  like  such  a  jumble  as  this. 
I  bdieve  when  some  among  the  ancients  made  use  of  this 
union  of  soul  and  body,  (as  I  find  they  have,)  to  represent 
a  very  sacred,  viz.  the  n)rpostatical  one,  they  little  thought 
it  would  be  so  debased ;  or  that  any  thing  would  be  said 
ef  it  so  extravagant  as  this.  And,  if  we  design  doing  any 
body  good  l>y  writing,  let  us  give  oyer  this  way  of  talkj  lest 
peimle  think,  what  I  remember  Cicero  once  said  of  the 
Epicareans  argning,  that  they  do  not  so  much  consider, 
as  s&rHri,  cast  loii  what  to  say.  But  now  'tis  like  we  may 
come  to  soma  closer  discourse.  We  see  what  is  said  lo 
the  inquirer's  elucidation  of  his  hypothesis  to  represent  it 


possible,  wbieb  by  mere  oterdght  and  iaeogitanee  (as  I 
hope  now  appears)  was  too  hastily  pronounced  an  over* 
si^t,  or  incogitancy. 

9.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  he  says  to  prove  it  im< 
possible.  And  so  far  as  I  can  apprehend  the  drift  of  the 
discourse,  what  he  alleges  will  be  reduced  to  these  two 
heads  of  argument,  viz. — that  three  such  kyposiases  (or 
sttdsistefUs,  as  I  have  chosen  to  call  them)  can  have  no 
possible  nexus,  by  which  to  be  one  God:  (1.)  Because 
they  are  all  supposed  intelligent :  (9.)  Because  they  can 
neither  be  said  to  be  finite,  nor  infinite.  He  should  not 
Uierefore  have  said  the  hypothesis  was  mere  incogiiance 
and  overaight;  for  he  knows  I  saw,  and  considered  them 
both;  (in  the  Sober  Inquiry  itself:  the  former,  page  138, 
the  latter,  page  143,  with  page  149,)  and  thought  them  un- 
concluding  then,  as  I  still  think.  Nor  do  I  find  the  con- 
siderer  hath  now  added  any  strength  to  either  of  them. 
But  I  shall,  since  he  is  importune,  go  to  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  them  with  him.    And, 

(l.S  'As  to  the  former.  I  cannot  so  much  as  imagine  what 
should  make  him,  coniessing  (which  he  could  not  help) 
the  actual  tmion  of  an  intelligent  and  unintelligent  being, 
deny  the  possible  union  of  intelligent  beings.  He  seems 
to  apprehend  many  dangerous  things  in  it,  that  if  he  can- 
not reason  he  may  fright,  a  man  out  of  it,  and  out  of  his 
wits  too.  It  will  infer  associating,  discoursing,  solacing. 
But  where  lies  the  danger  of  all  this  1  or  to  whom  is  U 
dangerous  1  He  says  it  introduces  three  omniscient,  al- 
mighty Beings,  as  I  expressly  call  them,  associating,  &c. 
But  he  cites  no  place  where,  and  I  challenge  him  to  name 
any  pnersons  amons  whom,  I  so  expressly  called  them.  He 
may  indeed  tell  wnere  I  blamed  bun  for  representing  some 
of  nis  a(^versaries,  as  affirming  three  Almighties,  and  de- 
nying more  than  one;  but  that  is  not  expressly  calling 
them  so  myself.  And  he  may  know  in  time  'tis  one  thing 
expressly  to  call  them  so,  ana  another  to  put  him  (as  he  is 
concerned)  to  disprove  it. 

Aye,  but  it  win  fbrther  infer  tritheism.  It  ^ill  make 
three  Grods.  And  if  this  be  not  to  make  three  Gods,  it  can 
never  be  made  appear  that  the  pagans  held  more  gods. 
Yes,  if  there  be  no  natural,  vital  nexus,  if  they  be  united  in 
oncj  of  which  the  pagans  never  talkea :  or,  if  they  be  co- 
ordinate, not  subordinate,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  speaks.  And 
I  add^  if  that  subordination  be,  not  arbitrary,  out  by  neces- 
sary, nalural,  continual  emanation  ef  the  second  from  the 
fii^,  and  of  the  third  from  both  the  other ;  so  as  that  their 
goings  forth  may  be  truly  f^om  everlasting,  as  is  said 
of  the  one,  ftnd  may  as  well  be  conceived  of  another  of 
them. 

I  would  have  the  trinitarians  be  content  with  the  re- 
proach of  falling  in,  quoad  hoc^  with  Plato;  and  not  envy 
their  antsigonists  the  honour  of  more  closely  following 
Mfldiomet.  And,  Sir,  there  is  more  paganism  in  denying 
this,  and  the  divine  revelation  upon  which  it  is  groimded, 
than  in  supposing  it. 

No.  But  there  can  be  no  such  mxus.  Conversation,  con- 
sociation, mutual  harmony,  agreement,  and  delectation — 
cannot  be  conceived,  but  between  beings  so  distinct  and 
diverse,  that  they  can  be  one  in  no  naiurah  respect,  but 
only  in  a  civil,  or  economical.  This  is  loud^  and  eaT2SS£4 
But  why  can  there  not  ?  Setting  aside  noise  and  clamour, 
I  Want  to  know  a  reason,  why  intelligent  beings  may  not 
be  as  intimately  and  naturally  united  with  one  another,  as 
unintelligent  and  intelligent  7  and  if  so,  why  such  union 
should  n)oil  mutual  conversation  and  delight  1  Perhaps 
his  mind  and  mine  might  not  do  well  together ;  for  he  can- 
not conceive,  and  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  but  conceive,  that 
most  perfect  intelligent  natures,  vitally  united,  must  have 
the  most  delightful  conversation,  harmony,  and  agreement 
together :  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the  more 
perfect  they  are,  and  by  how  much  more  perfect  their 
union  is. 

Whereas  then  I  expect  a  reason,  why  intelligent  beings 
cannot  be  capable  of  natural  union,  and  no  other  is  given 
me,  but  because  they  are  intelligent.  And  again,  why  such 
beings  naturally  united  cannot  converse,  and  no  other  is 
ffiven  me,  but  because  they  are  naturally  united,  i.  e.  such 
things  cannot  be,  because  they  eannot  m.  By  how  much 
the  less  such  reasons  have  to  convince,  they  have  the  more 
to  confirm  me,  that  the  hypothesis  I  have  propGSf  d  is  not 
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capable  of  being  disproved.  And  for  my  increased  con- 
fidence I  must  profess  myself  so  far  beholden  to  the  con- 
siderator. 

This,  in  the  mean  time,  I  do  here  declare,  that  I  see  not 
so  maca  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  from  him,  why  three 
spiritual  or  intelligent  beings  cannot  be  naturally  and 
vitally  united  with  each  other,  with  continuing  distinction, 
so  as  to  be  really  and  trulv  one  thing.  If  thev  cannot,  I 
would  know  why  ?  i.  e.  Wny  they  cannot  as  well,  or  much 
luther  than  the  soul  and  body,  so  as  to  be  one  entire  man. 
If  they  can,  such  a  created  union  is  acknowledged  pos- 
sible; which  is  all  that  part  of  our  discourse  contends  for. 
And  'tis  enough  for  our  present  purpose ;  for  this  will  be 
a  union  of  h/tooiaia^  i.  e,  of  things  oi  the  same  nature,  the 
soul  and  body  are  Irtfmia^  i.  e.  things  of  very  different 
natures.  And  it  sufficiently  prepared  our  way,  as  was  in- 
tended, to  advance  further,  and  add. 

That  if  such  a  created  or  made  union  be  possible,  it 
cannot  be  understood  why  a  like  uncreated  or  unmade 
union  should  be  thought  impossible. 

And  if  it  be  possible,  the  noi^  clamour,  that  a  trinity  in 
the  Gk)dhead  is  impossible,  or  that  it  will  infer  tritheism, 
must  cease,  and  be  hushed  into  everlasting  silence.  Or  if 
it  shall  still  be  resolved  to  be  kept  up,  to  carry  on  the 
begun  humour,  can  only  serve  to  fright  children,  or  un- 
thmkingpeop»le ;  but  can  never  be  made  articulate  enough, 
to  have  any  signification  with  men  of  sense.  For  when  the 
Father  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  original,  or 
fountain-being,  existmg  necessarily  and  eternally  of  him- 
self ;  the  Son  existing  by  eternal  promanation  necessarily 
of,  and  from,  and  in  the  Father ;  the  Holjr  Ghost  of  and 
in  them  both;  these,  because  they  all  exist  necessarily, 
cannot  but  be  each  of  them  God,  and,  because  thev  exist 
in  necessary,  natural,  eternal  union,  cannot  bOt  be  one 
God. 

And  he  that  shall  attempt  to  make  tritheism  of  this,  will 
sooner  prove  himself  not  a  third  pcut  of  a  wise  man,  than 
from  hence  prove  three  Qods.  We  may  truly  ana  fitly 
say,  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  Gkxl,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God ;  but  that  form  of  roeech,  the  Father  is  a  Gkxi,  the 
Son  is  a  Gkxl,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  God,  I  think  unjusti- 
fiable. The  former  waj  of  speaking  well  agrees  with  the 
homo-ousioies  of  the  Deity,' the  substance  whereof  is  con- 
generous. You  may  fitly  say  of  three  drops  of  the  same 
water,  they  are  each  of  them  water.  But  if  you  should 
say  they  are  each  of  them  a  water,  one  would  understand 
you  to  mean  they  were  all  drops  ox  so  many  different  sorts 
of  water.  I  do  upon  the  whole  judge  the  substance  or 
essence  of  the  three  hypostases  to  be  as  perfectly  one.  as 
can  possibly  consist  with  the  emanation  of  some  from  otner 
of  them.    But  now  next, 

(2.)  In  his  way  to  his  second  topic  of  argumentation,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  strange  sort  of  omission,  i.  e.  he  twice  over 
says  he  will  omit,  wnat  he  greatly  insists  upon,  as  a  mighty 
matter,  that  this  (meaning  the  inquirers  hypothesis)  is 
heresy  among  those  of  his  own  partv,  whether  they  be  the 
nominal  or  the  real  trinitarians ;  who  all  agree,  that  each 
of  the  divine  persons  is  perfect  G}od,  in  the  most  adequate 
and  perfect  sense ;  and  this  too,  as  such  person  is  con- 
sidered sejunctly,  or,  as  the  Athanasian  creed  speaks,  by 
himself,  ic. 

To  this  I  only  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  this  weigh 
any  thing,  it  ought  m  reason  to  be  as  heavy  upon  him,  as 
me;  for  1  believe  the  same  people  that  will  call  this  ac- 
count of  the  trinity  heresy,  will  call  his  denial  of  it  heresy 
much  more.  But  if  he  be  not  concerned  at  that,  I  am  the 
more  obliged  to  him,  that  he  hath  a  kinder  concern  for  me 
than  himself.  And  if  he  really  have,  let  it  ease  his  mind 
to  know,  that  let  the  opinion  lie  here^  never  so  much,  I, 
for  my  part,  am  however  resolved  to  be  no  heretic,  as  he 
and  they  may  well  enough  see,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
discourse. 

But  yet  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  differ  from  him  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  greater  matters.  I  am  apt  enough,  indeed,  to 
think  that  the  nominal  trinitarians  will  judge  the  opinion 
of  the  real  trinitarians  to  want  truth ;  and  the  real  will, 
perhaps,  more  truly  jud^  AActrsto  want  sense.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  will  say  that  each  of  the  divine  per- 
sons is  perfect  God,  in  the  most  adequate  and  perfect 


sense.  For  both  cannot  but  a^ree  thaiGod,  in  die 
adequate  and  perfect  sense,  mchides  Father,  Sao,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  they  will  n<»}e  of  them  say  Uwt  each,  ot 
any,  of  the  persons  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  GhosL  And 
I  am  very  confident,  he  that  shall  so  represent  them,  will 
betray  them  by  it  into  such  inconveniences,  and  so  mock 
aj^ainst  their  mind  and  intent,  that  if  ever  they  did  trust 
lum  as  I  believe  they  never  did  this  considerator,  to  ex- 
press their  sense  for  them,  they  never  will  do  it  more.  As 
for  Athanasius  himself,  whose  creed  he  mentions,  thoogk 
he  often  speaks  of  an  equality  of  the  persons  in  point  of 
Godhead :  (tom.  2.  p.  576.)  yet  he  most  expressly  excgits 
the  differences  (which  I  take  to  be  very  inmortant)  of  bemg 
unbegotten,  begotten,  and  proceeding.  And,  which  is  a 
difference  with  a  wimess,  m  his  questions  and  answers, 
he  asks,  "  How  many  causes  are  there  in  God  1"  (p.  11. 
irfoa  diWa,)  and  answers,  "one  only,  and  that  is  the 
Father."  And  then  asks,  (O.  12.  itAm  iinari)  "How 
many  effects,  or  things  cansied  V  And  answers,  "  two,  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit."  And  adds,  "  the  Father  is  called  a 
cause,  because  he  begets  the  Son,  and  sends  out  the  Spirit; 
the  Son  and  Spirit  are  said  to  be  caused,  because  the  Son 
is  begotten,  and  doth  not  beget ;  the  Spirit  is  sent  forth, 
and  doth  not  send."  Now  can  he  m  thought  all  this 
while  to  mean  an  absolute  equality  1  And  whereas  he  uses 
the  term  novaiuHSf  which  our  author  renders  stjumetiff  or 
dy  himself,  that  he  may  make  it  seem  opposite  to  what  is 
said  by  the  inquirer,  page  156.  I,  for  my  pait,  say,  as 
Athanasius  doth,  that  each  of  these  persons  is  ^MviMniS^ 
singly  Gody  and  Lord :  but  I  say  not,  as  he  doth  not,  (and 
he  denies  what  the  Sober  Inquiry  denies,  in  the  mentioned 
place,)  "  that  any  one  of  the  persons  sejunctly,  is  all  that 
is  signified  by  the  name  of  God ;"  which  words  this  author 
slily  leaves  out,  for  what  purpose  he  best  Imows.  But  his 
purpose,  be  it  what  it  will,  can  no  longer  be  served  by  it, 
than  till  the  reader  shall  take  the  pains  to  cast  back  his 
eye  upon  the  Sober  Inquiry,  vide  page  141.  And  I  must 
here  put  the  considerator  in  mind  of  what  I  will  not  sup- 
pose mm  ignorant,  but  inadvertent  only,  at  this  time; 
That  one  may  be  sejoined  or  abstracted  from  another  two 
ways,  or  by  a  twofold  abstraction,  precisive  or  negative : 
that  we  may  truly  say  of  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
that  the  one  of  them  is  or  is  not  God,  abstracting  firom 
both  the  other,  accordingly  as  you  differently  abstract.  If 
you  abstract  any  one  of  the  persons  from  both  the  other  bv 
precisive  abstraction,  and  each  of  them  is  CM  or  Lord, 
fiovaStKws  or  singly  considered ;  but  if  by  negative  abstrac- 
tion, you  sever  any  one  from  the  other,  so  as  to  say  the 
one  is  God,  and  not  the  other,  or  any  one  is  all  that  is 
signified  by  the  name  of  Gk>d,  1  deny  it,  as  before  I  did; 
for  so  you  would  exclude  the  other  two  the  Godhead; 
which  IS  but  what  was  expressly  enough  said.  Sober  In- 
ouiry,  page  141.  The  Fatner  is  God,  but  not  excluding 
tne  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Son  is  God,  but  not 
excluding — Ac. 

And  if  (as  this  author  quotes)  we  are  compelled  by  the 
Christian  verity  so  to  speak,  I  wonder  it  should  not  com- 
pel him,  as  it  is  Christian  verity,  or  at  least  as  it  is  verity, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Christians,  or  mankind.  Why  hath 
he  only  the  privilege  of  exemption  firom  being  compelled 
by  truth  1  Athanasius's  word  is  iMaYKa{6fu9m,  we  are  ne- 
cessitated i  and  if  the  considerator's  own  translation  grieve 
him.  he  might  relieve  himself  by  considering  that  all  ne- 
cessity is  not  compulsive.  And  because  he  hath  brought 
me  to  Athanasius,  I  shall  take  the  occasion  to  say,  I  can- 
not apprehend  him  to  have  any  sentiment  contrary  to  this 
hyjpomesis.  His  business  was  against  the  Arians,  or  the 
Anomanites  (as  he  often  called  them,  as  symbolizing  also 
with  Manes.)  And  because  with  them  the  controversy 
was,  "whether  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  creatures l"  m 
opposition  hereto  he  constantly  asserts  their  consnbstan- 
tiality  with  the  Father,  never  intending  (for  aught  that 
appears)  that  their  being  was  numerically  the  same  with 
his :  but  of  the  same  Imid,  uncreated-,  coessential,  coetemal 
with  his  own.  For  so  he  expressly  speaks  in  his  ff  other  or 
additional  questions^  i.  e.  asking  (quest  6.)  "  How  many 
essences  n6ras  o^tasy  ».  e.  how  many  sorts  of  essence  (as  the 
answer  will  direct  us  to  understand  it^  do  von  acknowledee 
inGodr 
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The  answer  is,  I  say,  "one  essence,  one  nainre,  one 
fonn,"  Oraf^rO  and  aads,  "  one  kind/'  (Jtw  yi»Hf)  which 
snfficientlr  expounds  all  the  rest.  He  acknowledged  no 
di^rent  kinds  of  essence  or  nature  in  the  Qodhead,  but 
that  one  only,  which  was  eternal  and  uncreated ;  agreea- 
bly to  what  he  elsewhere  saysh  against  the  followers  of 
Sabellios.  "  'Tis  impossible  things  not  eternal  beings,  not 
partaking  Oodhead,  should  be  ranked  or  put  in  the  same 
order  with  the  Godhead."  Afterwards  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  he  says,  moBros  crtv  ^9c«f  Murcrra; ,  the 
one  is  such  (not  the  same)  as  the  o(Aer,- the  other  such  as 
he.  And  that  the  Son  was  not  to  be  conceiyed  under  ano- 
ther species,  (jrod*  Jhtpow  ttSos,)  not  under  a  strange  and  fo- 
reign character,  {^i^w  xofM^nypa,^  but  was  Qod  as  the  Fa- 
ther. And  I  appeal  to  any  man^s  understanding  and  con- 
science, if  that  great  author  belieyed  a  numericaisameness 
of  essence,  common  to  the  three  persons,  what  should 
make  him  blame  the  Sabellians  tor  i  making  the  Son 
iwMo^Mr,  not  hfMf69i9P.  when  bjr  the  latter,  in  that  case,  he 
must  mean  the  same  thing  as  oy  the  former  1 

In  the  foreclted  questions,  he  expressly  says  we  were  to 
acknowledge  in  the  Deity  r^ta  Iropia^  three  individuals, 
Ansufr^r  to  question  7.  tiH  prius.  And  elsewhere  he  as 
distinctly  asserts  rp(a  vfiy^ara,  ihrte  things.  And  what 
could  he  mean  by  three  thin^,  not  three  deities,  (as  he 
often  inculcates,)  but  he  must  certainly  mean  three  enti- 
ties, three  essences ;  for  by  three  things,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly mean  three  non-entities,  or  three  nothings,  uis 
great  care  plainly  was  to  assert  the  true  Deity  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  or  their  pre-etemity,  or  that  it  could  never  be 
said  (4v  Brt  9^  ilv)  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not, 
which  he  inculcates  in  a  hundred  places,  still  insisting 
that  one  deity,  one  essence  was  common  to  them,  but  still 
with  distinction ;  and  as  warmly  inveighs  against  Sabellius 
and  P.  Samosatensis,  as  against  Arius,  every  whit. 

And  that  which  puts  his  meaning  quite  out  of  doubt,  k 
speaking  how  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  though  of  one 
and  the  same  sort  of  essence,  are  three  tfpostases,  he  plainly 
sajrs  the  nature  wherein  they  partake  is  so  one,  as  the  hu- 
man nature  is  one  in  all  men.  We  men,  saith  he,  consist- 
ing of  a  body  uid  a  soul,  are  all  filas  ^ictuf,  icai  cwiaty  of 
one  nature  and  substance,  or  essence  ;  but  we  are  many  hy- 
vostases.  And  to  the  same  purpose  (Dial.  2.  de  Trinitate) 
nis  anomaos  comparing  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  a 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  he  brings  in  the  orthodox 
saying,  they  have  all  the  same  nature,  being  each  of  them 
man ;  as  an  angel,  a  man,  and  a  horse,  have  different  na- 
tures. 

In  the  mean  time,  because  men  are  not  inserorably  and 
vitally  united  with  one  another,  as  the  Divine  Persons  are, 
andcaxmot  but  be,  by  reason  of  the  necessary,  eternal,  per- 
petual emanation  of  the  two  latter  from  the  first,  they  can- 
not admit  to  be  called  one  man,  as  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  are,  and  cannot  but  be  one  God.  Insomuch  as 
these  three  Divine  Persons  partake  real  GMhead  (as  ex- 
isting necessarily  each  of  them)  they  are  each  truly  God : 
but  because  th^  partake  it  in  necessailr,  eternal,  vital 
union ;  and  so  that  the  first  is  the  radix,  the  second  perpe- 
toally  springing  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  both  the 
other,  they  are  therefore  together  one  God  as  branches, 
though  really  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  root,  are 
altogether  notwithstanding  but  one  tree,  and  all  homoousial, 
or  cons/ubstantial  to  one  another :  which  is  an  illustration 
familiar  with  the  ancients.  And  if  there  be  any,  now-a-days, 
that  will  call  this  heresy,  (though  as  I  said,  I  will  be  no  he- 
retic however,)  yet  if  I  must  make  a  choioe,  I  had  rather 
be  a  heretic  with  the  Ante-Nioene  and  Nicene  fathers,  and 
Post  Nicene,  for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary,  through 
some  following  centuries,  than  be  reputed  orthoidox  with 
P.  Lombard,  Ac.  whom  a  German  divine,  not  of  meanest 
account,  calls  "  one  of  the  four  evangelists  of  antichrist." 

But  having  now  done  with  what  he  said  he  would  omit, 
but  did  not,  (though  he  might  to  every  whit  as  good  pur- 
pose,) we  come  to  what  he  overlooks  not,  because  (he  mti- 
mates)  he  cannot.  And  let  us  see  whether  he  looks  into 
^  to  any  better  purpose  than  if  he  had  quite  overlooked  it. 
He  is  indeed  the  more  excusable  that  he  oTcrloofas  it  not, 
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because  (he  says)  he  could  not  In  that  case  there  is  no 
remedy.  Nor  do  I  see  how  he  well  could,  when  the  sober 
inquirer  had  once  and  again  so  directly  put  it  in  his  view, 
and,  as  was  said,  objected  it  to  himseli.  But  he  thinks, 
however,  to  make  an  irrefragable  battering  ram  of  it, 
wherewith  to  shiver  tlus  doctrine  of  the  trinity  all  to 
pieces ;  and  he  brings  it  into  play  with  the  two  horns  before 
mentioned.  The  Father,  he  says,  for  instance,  is  either 
infinite  in  his  substance,  his.wisaom,  hispower^  his  good- 
ness, or  he  is  not.  With  the  like^pompous  appsjratns,  and 
even  in  the  same  terms,!  I  find  a  series  of  argumentation 
is  by  a  noted  sceptic  adorned,  and  set  forth  against  the  be- 
ing of  any  God  at  all.  If  there  he  awy  Divine  Beings  *lis 
ei&erjinue  or  infinite^  4^,  And  he  reasons  upon  each 
head,  as  the  matter  could  admit,  and  probably  thought  as 
Well  of  the  performance  as  our  author  doth  of  his. 

But  let  us  see  how  much  to  the  purpose  our  author  ases 
it  in  the  present  case.  The  inquirer  had  represented  three 
really  distinct  subsistents  in  the  Godhead  as  possible,  for 
ought  we  know,  not  presuming  to  determine  herein,  this 
way  or  that,  beyond  what  is  plain  in  itself,  or  plainly  re- 
vealed. And  so  still  he  thinks  it  may  be,  for  ought  be  knows ; 
for  he  professes  not  to  know  any  thmg  to  the  contrary.  Yes, 
saith  the  considerator,  but  I  do.  No  doubt,-  if  any  man. 
But  saji^I,  How  know  youl  I  know,  saith  he,  they  can 
neither  be  finite  nor  infinite,  therefore  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  at  all.  But,  say  I,  do  you  know  what  infinite  is,  or 
can  you  comprehend  it  1 "  Yes,  very  well,  says  he,  for  I 
have  an  infinite,  all-comprehending  mind.  What  a  cy- 
clopic  understanding  is  this  I  Nay,  and  he  pretends  he 
can  comprehend  the  very  being  of  God  (otherwise  all  re- 
lipiion  must  cease)  after  he  had  granted,  "  we  (including 
himseli)  cannot  comprehend  the  least  spire  of  grass." 
And  yet  that  being  or  God  is  nothing  else  with  him,  but 
existence,  (i.tf.  not  to  be  nothing,)  which  he  there  vafrous- 
ly  inserts,  but  very  imprudently ;  for  every  one  sees  he 
said  it  only  to  avoid  the  purpose  he  was  to  speak  to,  and 
so  said  it  not  to  any  present  good  purpose  at  all ;  as  if  it 
had  been  the  bishoprs  word,  and  all  one  with  Grod's  being. 
'Tis  true  that  his  oein^  includes  his  existence :  but  hatn 
he  therefore  a  clear,  distmct,  and  adequate  conception  what 
Gk)d  is,  because  he,  indistinctly,  conceives  a  being,  vulgar- 
ly signified  by  the  name  of  God,  doth  exist  1  Bring  the 
matter  to  creatures,  and  because  he  knows,  as  he  may  by 
the  sight  of  his  eye,  that  such  a  creature  exists,  doth  he 
therefore  understand  its  nature  1  Existence  is  to  be  extra 
eaiusaSf  and  this  is  common  to  all  creatures ;  as  to  be  ne- 
cessarily, and  without  a  cause,  is  peculiar  to  God.  If 
therefore  existence  and  their  being  be  all  one,  all  creatures 
are  the  same,  and  difier  not  from  one  another ;  for  to  be 
extra  causas  is  that  wherein  they  all  agree.  And  extend 
it  further,  as  existence  is  to  be,  m  rerum  nai/ura^  abstract- 
ing from  being  caused,  or  uncaused ;  and  so  CM  and  crea^ 
tures  will  be  all  one.  And  see  whether  this  will  not  make 
all  reli^on  cease  too  1 

But  if  he  say,  though  existence  abstractly  taken  distin- 
guishes not  Gtod  from  -creatures ;  yet  his  existence  doth 
distinguish  him.  Very  true ;  but  that  leads  us  back  to 
the  consideration  of  his  beine ,  of  what  sort  that  is.  Which, 
therefore,  if  he  had  pleased,  he  might  as  well  have  let 
stand  before  as  it  was ;  and  might  have  considered  that 
existence,  and  that  which  doth  exist,  are  not  of  tbe  same 
import.  Or  that  it  is  not  all  one,  to  say  that  God  doth  ex- 
ist, and  what  he  is  that  doth  exist. 

But  it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  a  little  further 
this  author's  comprehension  of  infinites.  He  ssljs  it  is  to 
have  a  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  conception  of  them ; 
so  he  comprehends  tbe  infinite  attributes  of  Grod.  His 
eternity,  t.  e.  that  duration  by  which  he  is  without  all  be- 
ginning and  end.  This  tells  us  what  it  is  not.  But  doth 
It  tell  us  what  it  isl  q.  d.  An  infinite  duration  is  a  bound- 
less duration:  a  grammatical  definition !  or  rather  a  mere 
translation  of  Latin  into  English.  And  so  he  might  teach 
a  mere  Latinist  what  boundless  is,  by  turning  the  English 
back  again  into  Latin.  And  greatly  hath  he  edified  his 
disciple !  As  much  as  he  should,  without  such  change  of 
language,  by  saying  invasion  is  invasion.    And  doth  he 
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S'ye  any  b«tter  accoant  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power  1 
re  his  conceptions  of  them  clear  and  distinct  1  'Tis pos- 
sible to  know  much,  and  not  be  very  wise.  I  do  not  tlunk 
tJUU  therefore^  which  he  jpves,  a  very  good  account  of 
wisdom.  Agam,  knowing  is  doing  somewhat.  He  speaks 
not  now  of  making  this  or  that,  bat  more  generally  of  do- 
ing any  thine.  iNfor  doth  any  one  know  any  thmg,  bat 
what  he  can  know.  Therefore  his  wisdom  is  power ;  for 
so  is  an  ability  to  know,  power,  as  traly  as  an  ability  to  do 
any  thing  else.  Here  is  coniosion,  tnerefore,  instead  of 
distinction.  And  to  the  comprehending  any  thing,  I 
should  think  it  as  requisite  a  man's  conception -be  trae  as 
distinct.  Now  when  he  pretends  to  have  distmct  conce^ 
tions  of  Qod^s  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  and  if  also  his 
conceptions  be  true,  those  infinite  attributes  are  distinct. 
I  am  sure  he  comprehends  them  not,  if,  whereas,  he  clear- 
ly conceives  them  distinct,  they  are  not  so.  But  if  they 
are  distincL  they  are  distinct,  what  1  Substances  1  or  ac- 
cidents 1  If  the  former,  according  to  him,  distinct  divine 
substances  must  be  distinct  Gods.  If  the  latter,  let  him 
weather  the  difficulties  as  he  can  of  admitting  accidents 
in  the  Divine  Being.  Either  way,  he  must  as  little  pre- 
tend to  believe  an  omnimodous  simplicity  diere,  as  the  in- 
quirer. But  would  he  then  have  him  give  better  and  ftil- 
ler  conceptions  of  these  infinite  attributes,  or  rather  of  the 
infinity  of  them,  which  is  his  present  business  1  No,  no, 
iiat  is  none  of  the  inquirer's  part.  He  pretends  not  to 
comprehend  infiniteness.  'Tis  enough  for  one,  among  mor- 
tals, to  ofier  at  that  ingens  oiuum,  so  ^eat  a  tking  I 

When  again  he  says  his  conception  of  the  infinite  di- 
vine wisdom,  power,  &c.  is  adequate,  telling  us  they  are 
those  properties  whereby  God  knows,  and  can  do,  whatso- 
ver  implies  not  a  contradiction  to  be  known,  and  done.  I 
ask^  but  doth  he  comprehend  in  his  mind  all  those  things 
which  it  implies  not  a  contradiction  for  him  to  know  and 
do  1  If  not,  what  is  liccome  of  his  adequate  conception  1 
He  may  so.  comprehend  all  that  the  most  learned  book 
contains,  because  he  knows  the  title,  or  something  of  its 
cover ;  and  he  hath  a  very  adequate  conception  of  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  universe,  because  he  has  some  general 
notion  of  what  is  signified  by  the  word  world.  I^et  him 
then  pretend  as  long  as  he  please  to  comprehend  infinite- 
ness, no  sober  man  will  believe  him,  and  the  less  because 
he  pretends  it.  If  he  put  his  mind  upon  the  trial,  and  deal 
iustiy  and  truly  when  he  hath  tried,  I  would  ask  him,  let 
him  put  the  notion  of  infiniteness  upon  what  he  pleases, 
space,  for  instance,  whether,  as  he  thmks  away  any  what- 
soever bounds  of  it,  new  ones  do  not  immediately  succeed ; 
and  let  him  think  away  those,  whether  still  he  doth  not 
presently  conceive  new  ?  Yes,  but  he  can  divert  and  think 
no  more  of  it,  i.  e,  he  can  think  what  infinite  is,  by  not 
thinking !  And  yet,  if  he  did  understand  infinites  never 
so  well,  it  would  oe  no  small  spite  to  him  if  a  man  did  but 
assert  the  infiniteness  of  one  of  the  persons,  (the  Father,) 
and  only  hrixti*'  as  to  the  other  two,  as  knowing  their  inti- 
mate union  with  him,  makes  his  wisdom,  power,  Ac.  as 
truly  theirs,  as  if  it  first  resided  in  themselves ;  his  argu- 
ment is  quite  undone  by  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

But  I  shall,  however,  farther  state  and  weigh  this  case 
of-— knowing,  or  not  knowing,  three  such  h]rpostases  can- 
not be  infinite ;  and, 

1.  Show  what  mig:ht  cast  a  thinkmg  man  upon  suppo- 
sing they  may  be  all  infinite  for  ought  one  knows  : 

2.  Then  consider  the  difficulty  that  is  in  it. 

I.  As' to  the  former.  That  the  Father  virtually  (or  emi- 
nently rather)  comprehends  all  being,  created  and  uncrea- 
ted, there  is  no  doubt.  Nor  again,  that  what  is  from  him, 
by  perpetual,  natural,  necessary  emanation,  cannot  but  be 
komooislal  to  himself,  the  Athanasian  difierences  only  sup- 
posed, of  being  unbc^tten,  and  begotten,  &c.  But  how 
to  understand  these  is  the  difficulty ;  t.  e.  how  the  same 
numerical  namre  is  both  begotten  and  not  begotten ;  nor 
will  I  determine  it  Let  them  do  it  that  caD  better.  I  for  my 
part,  as  I  have  said,  assert  nothing  in  this  matter,  only  have 

Sroposed  to  be  considered  what  may  be  thought  possible 
erein. 

But  if  any  would  set  themselves  to  consider  this  matter, 
I  would  have  them  take  the  difficulty  they  are  to  consider, 
entirely,  and  as  it  truly  is  in  itself;  that  they  may  not  be 
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short  in  their  reckoning.  And  to  that  pnraose  lo  bediink 
themselves  what  is  the  proper  character  (as  Atlianasrai^ 
and  before  him  Justin  Martyr,  phrase  it)  or  modus  of  th« 
Son  (for  instance')  that  tis  to  be  begotten.  This,  methinfa^ 
should  bear  veiy  nard  upon  the  mere  modalisia.  who  here- 
upon must  say,  that  to  be  begotten  is  the  only  thing  begot- 
ten ;  and  so,  consequently,  that  to  be  begotten,  is  t£e  tlung 
that  is  peculiarly  said  to  be  incarnate,  and  that  snlieiv^ 
Ac.  For  they  must  assign  that  whicn  distinguishes  the 
Son  from  the  Father,  otherwise  they  will  make  the  Father 
be  begotten,  which  is  somewhat  harder  than  to  be  Pmtri- 
passia/nSf  or  to  make  him  to  have  suffered. 

But  it  must  also  t>eupon  the  matter  even  the  same  dift- 
cnlty,  to  say, "  the  same  numerical  nature,  with  the  modiUL 
is  b^otten.^'  For  then  the  same  numerical  nature  must  still 
be  both  unbegotten.  and  begotten,  which  is  very  hard.  And 
if  they  reply.  Yes,  but  under  a  distinct  modtu :  Well ;  but 
what  IS  that  distinct  modma  ?  And  when  they  find  it  is  bvi 
to  be  begotten,  they  must  be  hugely  abashed,  as  one  of  \em 
deep  thought  than  they  would  think.  For  so,  the  naton 
being  common  both  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  begotten  from  the  begetter,  will  still  be  bat 
to  be  begotten ;  i.  e.  when  the  question  is  asked.  What  only 
is  begotten  1  the  answer  will  be  but  as  above.  To  be  begot- 
ten. It  hath  hitherto,  therefore,  been  only  inquired,  whe- 
ther it  will  not  seem  easier  to  suppose  each  snbsistent  to 
have  its  own  singular  nature,  though  kemoousiml,  as  the 
two  latter  being  by  emanation  from  the  first,  it  cannot  hm 
be  %  Which  hath  been  often  inculcated,  and  is  plain  in  it- 
self. Mere  arbitrary  productions  may  be  very  diverse 
from  their  original ;  but  purely  natural,  especially  enuna- 
tive,  cannot  be  so.  And  then  the  only  considerable  difficul- 
ty which  remains  is  this  now  before  us,  viz.  the  finitenessor 
infiniteness.  of  these  three  hfpostasa.  'Tis  plain  they  can- 
not all  be  nnite.  But  here  our  present  adversary  maoes 
his  principal  pains  and  labour,  to  prove,  what  he  knows 
nobody  will  deny,  that  they  cannot  be  so.  And  henoe  he 
carries  away  glorious  trophies,  that  three,  or  three  thousand 
finites,  will  never  make  one  infinite. — Sj^lia  ampia. 

But  how  knows  he  they  are  not  all  infinite  1  That,  in 
short,  which  he  hath  here  to  say,  is  but  this,  and  can  be 
no  more  than  this,  till  his  thoughts  have  run  through  and 
compassed  the  never-utmost  range  of  infiniteness,  viz.  That 
he  Imows  they  are  not  he  knows  not  what !  Bat  how  can 
he  soberly  sav  that  1  How  can  he  either  affirm  or  deny 
of  another  wnat  he  doth  not  understand  1  Is  this  his  de- 
monstration of  the  impossibilihr  of  a  trinity  in  the  God- 
head 1  Suppose  the  Father  infinite,  cannot  the  other  two 
be  infinite  also,  for  ought  he  knows  1  How  doth  he  know 
they  cannot  1  By  the  same  medium,  by  which  he  knows 
it,  he  may  make  other  mortals  know  it  too,  if  he  think  fit  to 
communicate  it.  Which,  from  so  mighty  confidence,  es- 
pecially when  he  pretends  it  to  be  so  easy,  I  have  hitherto 
expected,  but  in  vain.  Is  it  because  the  first  is  infinite, 
therefore  the  two  other  cannot  be  sol  I  am  sure  he  ought 
not  to  say  so,  whatever  others  may,  or  whatsoever  the  truth 
of  the  thing  is,  (which  we  shall  inquire  into  by  and  by,) 
for  he  hath  over  and  over  acknowledged  more  infinites 
than  one ;  as  when  he  ascribes  infinite  comprehension  to 
the  mind  of  man,  (as  hath  been  noted,)  page  8.  of  these 
Considerations.  He  doth  not  indeed  say  tne  mind  is  sim- 
ply in  itself  infinite,  but  it  is  so  in  respect  of  its  ooni|nre- 
nension,  which  comprehension  must  tnerefore  be  infinite. 
How  agreea^e  or  consistent  these  terms  are,  the  infinite 
comprenension  of  a  finite  mind,  we  are  not  to  consider ; 
let  him  take  care  for  that,  who  can  easily  make  light  of 
such  trivial  difficulties  as  these.  But  in  the  meantime  this 
infinite  comprehension  is  an  infinite  something,  not  an  infi- 
nitenothiog ;  and  then  so  many  minds,  so  many  comprehen- 
sions, and  so  many  infinites.  Nodouot  he  includes  Lis  own 
mind ;  and  'tis  possible  he  mav  think  some  other  minds  as 
comprehensive  as  his  own.  And  ought  not  to  think  it  im- 
possible, supposing  an  uncreated  eternal  Word,  and  Spirit, 
m  the  Deity,  that  they  may  be  infinite,  as  well  as  the  com- 
prehension of  his  own  and  some  other  minds.  ■  Besides 
what  he  seems  to  grant  of  infinite  guilts,  and  punishraenti 
due,  thoufh  he  doth  not  grant  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  to  ha 
an  equivuent  for  them.  All  show  he  thinks  there  may  be 
many  infinites,  and  even  in  the  same  kind. 
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Bur  tlioa^li  to  liim,  to  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  gaeas  wliat 
would  be  difficult,  this  would  seem  a  very  vincible  diffi- 
culty ;  it  is  of  much  greater  im|)ortance,  thai  we  may  do 
light  to  truth,  to  consider  it  as  it  is  in  itself.  And  I  ac- 
knowledge it  (as  I  have  said  over  and  over)  to  be  in  itself 
a  great  difficulty,  as  all  sober  men  have  been  wont  to  do, 
that  have  had  any  occasion  to  employ  their  thoughts  that 
way. 

But  my  part  herein  halh  less  of  difficulty  in  it ;  which  is 
only  to  expect,  and  examine,  what  another  will  attempt  to 
prove  from  this  topic,  not  to  assert  any  thing  myself.  Idy 
opponent  takes  upon  him  boldly  to  pronounce,  "  there  can- 
not be  three  distinct  kypostasei  m  the  Deity."  Why  ?  say  I. 
Because,  saith  he,  that  will  suppose  each  of  them  infinite, 
which  cannot  be.  I  say.  Why  can  it  not  be  ?  He  perhaps 
may  tell  me,  If  any  one  be  infinite,  nothing  can  be  added 
thereto,  or  be  without  its  compass,  much  less  can  there  he 
another  infinite  ajdded  to  the  lormer,  I  only  now  say,  you 
talk  confidently  in  the  dark,  you  know  not  what:  and  so  as 
to  involve  yourself  in  contradictions,  do  what  you  can : 

1.  In  saying  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  is  infinite. 

2.  In  pretending  to  know,  if  any  thing  can  be  added, 
how  much  or  how  little  can. 

1.  In  saying  nothing  can  be  added  to,  or  be  without  the 
compass  of.  what  is  infinite.  For  then  there  could  be  no 
creation,  wnich  I  cannot  doubt  him  to  grant.  Before  there 
was  any,  was  there  not  an  infinitude  of  being  in  the  eternal 
Gkxihead  1  And  hath  the  creation  nothing  in  it  of  real 
being!  Or  will  you  say  the  being  of  the  creature  is  the 
being  of  Grod  1  I  know  what  may  be  said  (and  is  else- 
where said)  to  this,  and  'twill  better  serve  my  purpose 
than  his. 

S.  In  pretending  to  know  what  can  or  cannot  be  added. 
Or  that,  in  the  way  of  necessary  eternal  emanation,  there 
cannot  be  an  infinite  addition;  though  not  in  the  way  of 
voluntary,  or  arbitrary  and  temporary,  production.  The 
reason  of  the  difference  is  too  obvious  to  need  elucidation 
to  them  that  can  consider.  But  for  your  part  (I  must  tell 
my  antagonist)  you  have  concluded  yourself,  even  as  to 
that  which  carries  the  greatest  appearance  of  impossibility : 
come  off  as  you  can.  x  ou  say,o  "a  body  of  an  iuch  square, 
is  not  only  not  infinite  in  extension,  but  is  a  very  small  body ; 
yet  it  hath  this  infinite  power,  to  be  divisible  to  infinity." 
So,  I  suppose  you  must  say  of  half  that  inch,  or  a  quarter, 
or  the  tnousandth  part  of  it,  much  more  of  two,  or  twenty, 
DT  a  thousand  inches.  You  say,  indeed,  "  this  body  itself 
is  not  infinite."  Nor  will  I  insist  upon  the  trite  and  common 
objection  against  yon :  "  How  can  any  thing' be  divisib]e 
into  parts  which  it  hath  not  in  it  1"  Which  yet  men  have 
not  talked  away,  by  talking  it  often  over.  Still  karet  laleri. 
— ^Nor  of  an  infinite  pDwers  being  lodged  in  a  finite  (and  so 
minute  a)  subject,  but,  in  the  meantime,  here  are  infin- 
ites upon  infinites,  an  infinite  power  upon  an  infinite  power, 
mnltiplied  infinitely ;  and  still. these  infinite  powers  greater 
and  less  than  other,  as  either  the  inch  is  augmented  or  di- 
minished. And  he  saith ,<*  *'  the  mind  of  man  hath  the 
property  of  infinite  or  eternal  duration."  Therefore  so 
many  minds,  so  many  infinities.  And  he  must  suppose  the 
infinite  duration  of  some  minds  to  be  greater  than  or  others, 
unless  he  think  his  own  mind  to  be  as  old  as  Adam's ;  or 
do  not  only  hold  their  pre-existence,  but  that  they  were  all 
created  in  the  same  moment.  Which  if  he  do,  I  am  sure 
he  can  never  prove.  And  so,  for  ought  he  knows,  there 
may  not  only  be  many  infinites,  bat  <me  greater  than  ano- 
ther. 

What  therefore  exceeds  all  limits  that  are  assignable,  or 
any  way  conceivable  by  us,  as  we  are  sure  the  Divine 
Being  doth,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  differences 
that  vast  infinitude  contains.  And  we  shall,  therefore, 
bm  talk  at  random,  and  with  much  more  presumption 
than  knowledge,  when  we  talce  upon  us  to  pronounce  it 
impossible  there  should  be  three  infinite  hypostases  in  the 
GkKdhead.  Especially  considering  that  most  intimate  vital 
union .  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  each  with  other,  in 
respect  whereof,  the  Son  is  said  to  be  itnr^aro;,  existing  in 
the  Father  (as  Athanasius's  phrase  is)  a«rreeably  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  John  xiv.  11.  and  elsewhere.  And 
which,  by  parity  of  reason,  is  to  be  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  too,  who  is  also  said  to  search  all  things,  even  thje 
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deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  In  respect  of  which 
union,  and  the  Ifm^i x<Vv<''<i  which  may  thence  be  collected, 
whatever  of  real  perfection,  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  &c, 
is  in  any  one,  is  each  one's  as  truly  as  any  one's,  all  being 
originally  in  the  Father,  as  the  fii^t  and  everliving  Foun- 
tain of  all.    As  was  said.  Sober  Inquiry,  p.  139. 

But  whereas  the  considerator  urges,  "if  the  Father  be 
infinite  in  his  substance,  in  his  wisdom,  his  power,  his 
goodness,  he  is  God  in  the  most  adequate  and  perfect 
sense  of  the  word."  I  say.  Well,  and  what  then  1  If 
therefore  he  mean  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be 
excluded  the  Gk)dhead,  let  him  prove  his  consequence  if 
he  can.  And  he  may  find  the  answer  to  it.  Sober  Inquiry^ 
pa^e  141.  I  shall  not  transcribe,  nor  love,  when  I  have 
wnt  a  book,  to  write  it  over  again.  His  notion  may  fit 
pagans  well  enou^^h,  or  those  who  are  not  otherwise  taught. 
Christians  are  directed  to  understand  that  the  Deity  in- 
cludes Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Their  equauty  I 
acknowledge  with  tihe  mentioned  Athanasian  exception  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  that  they  equally  communicate  in 
the  most  characteristic  difference,  of  the  Deity,  from 
all  creatures,  viz,  necessity  of  existence,  is  conceivable 
enough. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  considerator  I  understand,  even  by 
the  whole  management  of  his  discourse,  and  especially  by 
the  conclusion  of  that  part  wherein  the  inquirer  is  concern- 
ed, to  have  most  entirely  given  up  this  cause,  as  ever  did 
man.  The  inquirer's  only  undertaking  was  to  maintain 
"  the  possibility  of  a  trinity  in  the  Grodhead,"  in  opposition 
to  his  former  dieiring  assertion,  of  its  being  impossible,  and 
nonsense. 

He  now,  in  conclusion,  says,  the  inquirer  saw  there 
must  be  a  nexus ;  intimating,  it  there  can,  that  he  hath 
gained  his  point ;  but  'tis  added,  "  he  durst  not  venture 
to  say  what  it  was."    To  which  I  must  say, 

Tfiat  this  is  most  uncautiously  said ;  I  will  not  say, 
deceitfully,  though  I  know  'tis  said  untruly ;  and  he  might 
have  known  (or  remembered)  too,  that  he,  (the  inquirer) 
often  spoke  of  it,  as  a  necessary,  natural,  eternal,  vital, 
and  most  intimate  union.  He  further  says,  he  only  ex- 
plains it  by  the  union  of  soul  and  body.    Which  again, 

1.  Is  so  great  a  misrepresentation,  that  I  wonder  he 
would  say  it  here,  when  he  himself  but  two  or  three  pages 
off  recites  as  the  inquirer's  words,  "  If  God  could  unite 
into  one,  two  such  contrary  natures,  let  any  man  give  me 
a  reason  why  he  mi^ht  not  (much  more)  first  make,  and 
then  imite  two,  and  if  two,  why  not  three,  spirits,"  &c.  Is 
this  only  to  explain  it  by  the  union  of  soul  and  body  t 

But  by  the  way,  that  "  first  make,  and  then  unite,"  was 
none  of  the  inquirer's,  but  appears  tiirust  in  to  make  what 
was  manifestly  possible,  seem  impossible.  Sic  notus — let 
two  substances  be  created  entire,  with  no  natural  propen- 
sion  to  each  other,  they  are  capable  of  no  natural  union, 
without  change  of  their  natures.  Who  sees  not,  it  were  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  them  still  the  same,  and  not  the 
same  1  But  suppose  them  created  with  mutual  aptitudes 
to  union,  and  united,  what  should  hinder  but  they  may 
continue  united,  without  being  confounded  1 

3.  And  'tLS  said  impertinently,  as  well  as  untruly ;  for 
what  if  he  had  not  explained  it  at  all.  is  it  therefore  im- 
possible, which  it  belonged  to  him  to  prove,  or  he  did 
nothing;  and  he  hath  done  nothing  towards  it.  I  have 
asked  nun  before,  and  now  I  put  it  again  seriously  to  him, 
whether  he  do  in  his  conscience  believe  this  a  good  argu- 
ment :  "  such  a  union,  i.  e.  natural,  necessary,  &c.  hath  no 
pattern  or  parallel  in  the  creation ;  therefore  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  nature  of  God  1" 

For  what  he  adds,  "  That  the  soul  and  body  in  a  man 
are  not  united  into  one  substance  or  essence,  nor  possibly 
can  be ;"  the  cause  indeed  depends  not  on  it,  but  lies  re- 
mote from  it.  Meth  inks  however  it  is  very  feat,  and  shows 
him  pinched,  that  he  can  be  brought  to  this !  Hath  a  man 
no  substance  1  Is  he  a  shadow  7  Or  hath  he  no  essence  1 
Is  he  a  non-entity  1  or  is  his  essence  a  body  7  Then  a  body 
is  a  man.  Or  nis  essence  a  spirit?  Then,  a  spirit  is  a 
man.  If  he  say  either  of  these,  I  wish  he  would  tell  us 
the  Quantity  of  those  propositions,  that  we  may  know 
whether  he  means  that  every  body  is  a  man,  or  every  spirit 
is  a  man  1    I  am  sure  where  the  essence  is,  there  must  be 
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the  essefUtaiwm,  Or  whether  boxjI  and  body  united,  make 
nothing  different  from  either,  or  both  disraiited  1  Or  whe- 
ther a  man  be  only  soich  a  thin^-as  a  pie  1  Or  why  mi^hc 
not  a  pudding  serve  as  well,  if  made  up  of  several  m- 
gredients  1  He  hath  ereatly  indeed  obliged  mankind  for 
silch  an  honour  done  mem !  If  indeed  the  cause  depended 
on  it,  he  would  have  good  store  of  philosophers  to  confute, 
and  all  that  have  any  concern  for  their  own  kind,  before 
he  could  disprove  the  possibility  of  the  supposed  union  in 
the  Deity ;  and  you  have  nothing  for  it  but  his  bare  word, 
which  (at  least,  without  the  addition  of  his  name)  will  not 
do  ihe  business.  Nor,  if  he  could  also  bring  us  a  demon- 
stration against  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  can  he  thereby 
prove  such  a  union  as  we  suppose  in  the  Gtodhead  im- 
possible. The  case  is  quite  another.  The  union  of  the 
soul  and  body  was  never  by  me  called  essential ;  for  I 
well  know,  it  they  were  essentially  united,  in  the  strict 
sense,  they  could  never  be  disunited.  But  'tis  commonly 
calted  a  substantial  union,  and  I  called  it  natural  in  respect 
of  the  principle,  naturCy  in  contradistinction  to  art.  As 
for  the  supposed  union  we  speak  of  in  the  Deity^  that, 
being  necessary,  original,  eternal,  it  must  be  essential,  or 
none :  but  with  such  distinction  as  before  was  supposed. 
For  it  was  union,  not  identity,  that  was  meant,  which 
union,  with  such  distinction,  till  they  be  proved  imoossible, 
the  inquirer's  cause  is  untouched.  Ana  is  certaimv  to  any 
such  purpose,  not  in  the  lecu^t  touched  by  the  consiaerator. 
Whether  there  be  any  such  union  that  may  admit  to  be 
called  essential  among  the  creatures,  doth  neither  make 
nor  mar.  We  have  never  said  there  was,  nor  doth  the 
stress  of  the  cause  lie  upon  it. 

I  find  indeed  an  ingenious,  merry  gentleman,  animad- 
verts upon  a  postscript  writ  against  the  Sober  Inquiry,  and 
upon  a  letter  m  answer  to  it,'  who  at  a  venture  calls  all 
essential  union,  essential  contradiction,  and  substantial 
nonsense.  Who  this  is,  I  will  not  pretend  to  guess,  only 
I  ^ess  him  not  to  be  the  same  with  the  considerator.  for 
this,  besides  other  reasons,  that  he  calls  the  author  or  the 
considerations  a  great  man ;  and  I  scarce  think  he  would 
call  himself  so.  His  wit  and  sportful  humour,  I  should 
have  liked  better  in  a  less  serious  affair.  For'  this  he  bold- 
Iv  pronounces,  in  immediate  reference  to  the  trinity  itself, 
(that  the  world  might  know  he  hath  a  confidence,  at  least 
equal  to  his  wit,)  I  can  easily  abstain  from  asserting  that 
any  created  unions  are  to  be  called  strictly  essentisd,  be- 
cause then  they  must  be  simply  indissoluble.  And  I  see 
not  but  whatsoever  things  the  dreator  hath  united,  he  may 
disunite,  if  he  be  so  pleased.  Yet  one  might  have  expected 
this  author  to  have  oeen  a  little  more  civil  to  him  whom 
he  styles  the  late  famous  Dr.  More,  who  hath  published  to 
the  world  his  express  sentiments  in  this  matter,  that  created 
spirits  have  real  amplitude,  made  up  of  indiscerptible  parts, 
essentially  united,  so  as  not  to  be  separable,  without  an- 
nihilation of  the  whole.  One  would  tnink  he  should  not 
have  treated  him  so,  as  to  make  his  essential  union  sub- 
stantial nonsense.  But  there  are  those  left  in  the  world, 
who  have  that  veneration  for  the  Doctor,  as  to  think  it  no 
indecent  rudeness  to  this  gentleman,  not  to  put  his  judg- 
ment in  the  balance  against  the  Doctor's,  or  to  distinguish 
between  his  calling  it  nonsense,  and  proving  it  so. 

But  if  any  wonder  that  they  who  think  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  essential  union  among  creatures,  do  yet  think 
there  may  be  in  the  uncreated  Being,  they  will  show  them- 
selves mighty  wise  in  their  wonder,  i.  e.  m  wondering  that 
the  creatures  are  not  Qod.  And  if  they  farther  hereupon 
inauire,  why  we  will  then  make  use  of  unions  not  essen- 
tial, among  creatures,  to  illustrate  that  which  is  supposed 
essential  in  the  uncreated  being,  and  expect  very  particular, 
distinct  accounts  of  every  thing  so  represented ;  they  will 
show  themselves  as  wise  in  tneir  expectations,  i.  e,  that 
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they  think  nothing  can  serve  to  illastrate,  unless  it  be  like 
in  all  respect^. 

That  question  still  returns.  Is  every  thing  to  be  judged 
by  any  man  of  sense  impossible  in  Odd,  whereof  he  bath 
not  given  distinct  and  explicit  accounts,  and  iUustralioos 
from  somewhat  in  the  creatures  1  And  another  will  be 
added.  Is  there  any  thing  originally  in  God,  not  essential 
to  him  1  But  when  the  world  is  so  full  of  instances  of 
substantial  unions,  without  confusion,  or  identification, 
that  he  cannot  so  much  as  name  me  a  created  substance, 
that  he  can  be  sure  exists  absolutely  simple,  I  am  sure  it 
can  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  tnere  may  be  un- 
created, necessaiy,  eternal  union,  without  confusioii  or 
identification ;  and  that  it  would  be,  as  he  phrases  it,  es- 
sential contradiction,  or  substantial  nonsense,  to  say  that 
things  united  necessarily  (though  distinct^  can  possibly 
ever  admit  of  separation.  And  if  our  modem  anti-trini* 
tarians  (for  I  will  not  eall  them  by  the  inept  name  of  uni- 
tarians, which  as  rightfiilly  belongs  to  them  whose  adver- 
saries they  are  pleased  to  be,  as  to  themselves,  and  therefore 
cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other)  would  allow  it 
to  be  their  method  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  or- 
thodox ancients,  before  they  decry  and  hoot  at  it,  they 
would  find  that  as  they  allow  sufficient  distinction  of  tliie 
sacred  hypostases ;  so  uie  union  they  assert,  is  not  such  as 
identifies  them,  but  only  signifies  them  to  be  insqiarable. 
So  speaks  Athanasius  himself,  "  we  think  not,  as  the  S»- 
bellians.  that  the  Son  is  of  one  and  the  same  essence  with 
the  Fatner,  but  consubstantial — nor  do  we  assert  r  three 
hypostases^  separated  as  with  men,  bodily,  lest  with  the 
Gentiles,  we  should  admit  polytheism,"  Ac. 

So  do  Liberius  and  he  agree  in  sentiment.  The  one 
says,  r  "  The  Son  is  not  separated  from  the  Father's  hypos- 
tasis.'' The  other,  ■  "  We  hold  not  the  Son  divided  from 
the  Father,"  Ac. 

And  upon  the  most  impartial,  faithful,  and  diligent  search 
and  consideration,  I  do  solenmly  declare  there  needed  not 
more  of  rationality  or  intelligibleness  in  this  doctrine,  to 
keep  it  from  being  ridiculed,  as  contradictious,  and  non- 
sense ;  but  only  less  prejudice,  and  more  modesty,  in  the 
opposers  of  it,  with  more  reverence  of  the  Divine  B^ijesty, 
upon  this  (obvious)  apprehension,  that  if  it  be  true,  it  must 
be  sacred,  divine  truth. 

This  author  would  fain  have  me  with  him  to  the  play- 
house,  whither  really  I  have  no  leisure  to  accompany  aim. 
nor  much  temptation ;  for  I  perceive  it  hath  filled  his  mind 
with  ideas  not  useful  to  my  purpose ;  nor,  1  think,  to  any 
good  one  of  his  own.  If  there  he  learned  to  jest  away 
that  which  should  be  the  best  part  of  himself;  and  m 
which  Socrates,  dying,  told  his  friends  it  would  be  gone 
far  enough  out  of  their  hands,  and  for  that  which  was  left 
behind,  they  might  bury,  or  do  with  it  what  they  pleased ; 
if  there  he  was  taught  to  ridicule  the  holy  apostle's  dis- 
tinction of  an  &  Irw,  and  h  i^ta^  an  inner  and  am  ouUr  wum; 
and  when  he  hath  thrown  the  former  of  these  out  of  his 
notion  of  himself;  for  my  part,  I  must  think  of  that  which 
is  left,  that  the  silly  Indian  is  the  less  silly  creature  of 
the  two. 

And  besides  as  he  is  too  much  given  to  play,  to  mind 
any  thing  of  serious  discourse,  so  I  find  he  is  not  through- 
out honest  in  his  play  neither;  but  that  even  when  he 
pretends  to  sit  out,  and  be  but  a  spectator,  only  taking  care 
that  there  be  fair  play,  he  falls  in  himself  and  plays  boo^. 
Nor  do  I  find  he  natn  any  thing  of  argument  in  his  dis- 
course, which  hath  not  been  considered  already  in  the  dis- 
course I  have  had  with  the  consideratof.  I  therefore  take 
leave  of  them  both  together,  and  of  you  too,  Sir,  being  in 
great  sincerity, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

The  Inquirer. 
■  R«MBi|it.  Atk  adLteoiB.  owtopfX*ifM]^aw. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tbs  **  Letter  to  the  Glersj  of  both  UniTeraities,"  came  not  to  my  sight,  or  notice,  till  some  hours  after  the  last 
dieet  of  this  discourse  was  brooght  to  me  from  the  press ;  I  have  not  time  therefore  to  sa;jr  much  to  it,  nor  ^et  snodld 
say  more  than  I  do  had  I  never  so  much.  The  author  seems  to  think  what  he  was  now  domg,  as  to  the  inquiry,  super- 
fluous, because  he  said  it  iTas  so  fully  doaie  by  an  abler  hand,  Ac.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  in  ill  case,  that  he  was 
neither  able  to  write  to  any  purixxie,  nor  be  silent :  a  most  deplorable  double  impotency  I  But  he  hath,  notwithstanding 
his  modesty,  shown  a  double  ability,  to  invent  and  make  an  hjrpothesis  of  his  own  fingers*  ends,  and  then  most  dexter^ 
ously  to  combat  that  shadow.  Three  inadequate  Gtods  is  indeeci  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  his  own  invention,  constantly 
disavowed  by  the  inquirer,  who  with  the  generality  of  trinitarians,  calls  the  three  subsisients  in  the  Godhead,  God  ; 
being  each  of  them  necesaaurily  existent,  but  none  of  them  alone,  exclusively,  a  God. 

Wliat  art  he  hath,  is  shown  in  fighting  this  his  own  figment.  As  also  that  of  parts  of  the  Deity,  other  than  c<Hi- 
ceptible,  which  no  man  can  avoid.  So  we  have  his  dream  of  a  third  part  of  a  Goa,  aboat  which  he  so  learnedly  raves 
in  nis  dream,  as  to  disprove^  as  effectually,  any  God  at  all.  For  I  appeal  to  what  sense  he  hath  left  himself,  whether 
power  alone  be  Gk>d,  exclusive  of  wisdom  and  goodness  1  Then  'tis  an  inadeouate,  or  a  not  complete,  notion  of  God ; 
Uien,  by  his  profound  reasoning,  not  eternal.  No  more  are  Father,  8^1,  and  Holy  Ghost  parts,  unless  yon  be  ena- 
BQoured  of  the  bull,  impartible  parts,  that  never  were  parted,  nor  ever  can  be.  As  what  are  necessarily  united  (though 
unconfounded)  cannot,  without  nonsense  and  contradiction,  be  said  to  be  parted.  His  fiction,  that  what  is  from  the 
eternal  Father  by  necosanr  emanation,  cannot  be  eternal,  bat  most  have  a  beginning,  is  of  the  same  stamp.  He  did 
not  need  when  he  writ,  to  have  abandoned  all  logic  and  common  sense,  that  would  have  told  him  r€UUa  sunt  dfMU 
naim/rd.  His  so  confidently^  taking  it  for  grants  on  all  hands,  that  all  infinites  are  equal,  shows  his  little  cpmpass  of 
thought,  and  how  unacquainted  he  is  with  the  difficulties  of  a  controversy,  wherein  yet  he  will  be  so  over-meddle> 

some.    Qat  MMioK  retyieil,  <f«.    But  who  so  bold  as 7  1  leave  him  to  compound  that  diflference  with  his  abler  cod- 

■iderator,  whether  one  inch  and  two  inches  be  equal  1  and  so  bid  him  good  night. 
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POLTD.  TOiaiL* 


filB, 

I  pBRCBiYE  your  mind  is  disturbed,  which  my  friend- 
ship with  you  can  no  more  let  me  be  unconcerned  for, 
than  if  I  heard  you  were  sack ;  nor  less  to  study  your  re- 
lief. Such  may  be  the  cause  and  measure  of  your  pas- 
sion, and  such  the  disproportion  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  as  to  need  it  a  great  deal  more,  though  yet  perhaps 
to  deserve  it  less.  For  your  sickness  mieht  be  your  inle- 
licitv  only,  but  a  perturbation  that  exceeds  its  cause,  can- 
not out  be  your  fault.  Which  kind  of  evil,  though  it  be 
much  greater,  and  therefore  needs  no  application  for  the 
removmg  of  it ;  yet  it  can  challenge  less  help  from  ano- 
ther, because  you  are  your  own  amicter,  and  may,  by  de- 
pendence on  Divine  help,  when  you  please,  cure  yourself, 
which  no  man  else  can  do  for  you.  But  iif  another  may 
contribute  towards  it,  by  laving  before  you  apt  considera- 
tions which  you  are  yourself  to  apply,  you  know  you  are  to 
expect  it  from  no  man's  good  will  more  than  mine.  If 
indeed  you  expect  much  from  my  ability,  that  is  another 
fault,  entirely  your  own,  and  whereto  you  could  have  no 
temptation. 

Thus  much  I  freely  profess  to  you,  that  I  have  a  great 
value  of  an  equal  temper  and  composure  of  mind,  not  apt 
to  be  undaly  moved,  or  entertain  any  thing  that  occurs 
with  indecent  perturbation,  or  other  resentment  than  is 
due  and  suitable  to  the  occasion :  and  desire  it  more  than 
either  to  be  in  the  best  external  circumstances,  or  not  to 
be  in  the  worst.  As  I  wish  for  myself,  I  wish  for  you ; 
and  therefore  am  willing  to  place  my  endeavour  accord- 
ingly, where  it  may  be  m  a  possibility  of  effecting  some- 
what to  your  advantage,  and  where  it  is  most  desirable  it 
should. 

In  the  present  case,  the  fault  I  find  with  you  is,  that 
your  resentment  of  the  matter  you  complain  of  is  undue, 
and  not  proportionable  to  the  occasion.  And  whereas  you 
seem  to  labour  under  the  distemper  and  excess  of  a  two- 
fold passion ;  of  fear,  lest  a  just  and  good  cause  (as  y^ou 
and  1  do  both  account)  shoula  suffer  some  treat  prejudice, 
by  this  opposition  of  Dr.  Stillin^eet ;  ana  of  anger,  that 
he  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected, 
should  attempt  any  thing  in  this  kind.  I  shall  hereupon 
endeavour  to  represent  to  you  the  causelessness  both  of 
your  fear,  and  (m  great  part)  of  your  anger.  And  first 
defend  the  cause  against  Dr.  Siillingfleet,  and  then  add 
somewhat  in  defence  of  Dr.  Stillingdeet  against  you. 

I.  As  to  the  former  we  are, 

I.  To  ^ive  the  plain  state  of  it,  with  the  Doctor's  judg- 
ment against  us  in  it. 


II.  To  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Doctor,  and  show ; 
1.  The  indefensibleness  of  that  judgment;  2.  The  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  Doctor's  attempt  to  defend  it 

I.  It  is  first  necessary  that  we  have  a  true  state  of  the 
cause  itself  before  our  eyes;  which  is  plainly  this, — ^That 
as  there  are  very  great  numbers  of  p^ple,  oeyond  whal 
the  ministers  oi*^  parishes,  in  divers  places,  can  possibly 
perform  ministerial  duty  unto ;  so  there  are  withal  veij 
many  that  cannot  be  satisfied  in  conscience,  to  intrust  their 
souls  and  their  spiritual  concernments  to  the  pastoral  care 
and  conduct  of  tne  parochial  ministry  only ;  though  they 
generally  have  a  reverend  esteem  of  divers  who  are  of  it, 
do,  many  of  them,  very  frequently  partake  of  some  part 
of  their  labours,  and  rejoice  in  them  as  great  ornaments 
and  real  blessings  of  the  Christian  churcn.  But  these  are 
very  unproportionable  in  number  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  are  by  legal  restraints  tied  up  oneway,  as  they 
by  conscientious  are  another,  in  respect  of  some  principal 
parts  of  Christian  worship ;  without  which  they  should  be 
visibly  in  the  condition  or  pagans. 

There  are  also  manv  persons  who  have  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Gk>d  and  his  church  in  the  ministerial  func- 
tion ;  some  of  them  in  the  way  which  now  obtains,  others 
in  a  way  which  this  reverend  author  did  not  disapprove, 
who  are  not  satisfied  in  conscience  about  the  terms  upon 
which  thev  might  have  continued,  or  may  be  admitted, 
parochial  incumbents.  So  that  here  are  numerous  flocks 
scattered  without  pastors,  here  are  many  pastors  without 
flocks. 

The  people,  it  is  true,  on  whose  behalf  these  papers  are 
more  especially  written,  are  in  this  destitute  condition  by 
their  own  scruples.  Nor  is  it  the  present  design  to  justify 
all  those  scruptas.  But  they  are,  with  many,  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and,  for  ought  appears,  unremovable.  If  they 
should  be  deferred,  and  bidden  to  use  patience,  while  such 
further  endeavours  are  used  with  them  as  this  sermon  con- 
tains, yet  death  will  have  no  patience,  nor  be  deferred.  So 
that  there  are  multitudes  passing  into  eternity  out  of  a 
Christian  nation,  having  no  benefit  of  Christian  ordinan- 
ces ;  no  means  of  instruction  in  the  truth  and  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  their  salvation.  The 
cause  which  is  de  facto  taken  in  this  distress  for  their  relief, 
is  that  which  the  reverend  author  bends  himself  against  in 
this  sermon.  And  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  concerned 
in  it.    The  people ;  who,  rather  than  return  to  the  state  of 

Saganism.  implore  the  help  of  these  unemplo3red  ministers, 
esiring  them  to  perform  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers 
towards  them.  And  the  ministers ;  who,  rather  than  they 
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shoald  cease  to  be  Christians,  or  themselves  always  cease 
from  the  work  of  ministers,  comply  with  their  desires,  and, 
as  they  can,  allow  them  their  desired  help. 

This  author  doth  more  directly  and  professedly  speak  to 
the  case  of  the  people ;  to  that  of  the  ministers,  only  by 
way  of  oblique  reflection.  You  and  I  who  (among  the 
former)  do  oAen  partake  in  the  worship  and  ordinances  of 
€Kxi,  in  the  separate  assemblies,  (though  we  are  not  so 
squeamish  as  to  balk  the  public,  nor  so  unjust  and  un- 
grateful, as  not  to  thank  Gk>d  for  the  excellent  advantages 
that  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  there,)  are  both  concern- 
ed, and  led  by  the  Doctor's  discourse,  to  consider  what  is 
said  as  to  this  case  of  ours.  Which  yet  I  woald  hare  us 
consider  not  so  appropriately,  as  to  exclude  them  our  very 
conuMLSsionate  consideration,  that  afe  more  pinched  and 
connned  to  narrower  limits,  by  their  own  scruples,  than 
we  are ;  and  whose  number  you  cannot  bat  apprehend  to 
be  so  great,  as  to  call  for  a  very  large  compassion  in  con- 
sidering their  case. 

It  is  indeed  a  case  of  far-prospect,  and  which  looks 
down  upon  aAer-times.  You  know  how  easily  it  may  be 
deduced  all  along  from  the  beginning  of  the  English  re- 
formation, when  some  very  eminent  among  our  reformers 
were  not  well  satisfied  with  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
constitution  settled  at  that  time;  how  an  unsatisfied  party 
hath  gradually  increased  from  age  to  age  among  the  com- 
mon people  also.  They  are  now  grown  very  numerous. 
And  unless  some  very  overpowering  impression  upon 
men's  minds  (not  reasonably  to  be  expected  according  to 
common^  measures)  should  alter  the  case,  it  is  still  likely 
to  increase  in  succeeding  a^es.  You  are  ignorant  that  no 
one  thing  is  more  commonly  scrupled  by  this  unsatisfied 
party,  than  the  addition  of  tnat  federal  nte  in  the  dedicat- 
mg  of  their  children  to  Grod,  the  signing  them  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  which  many  (how  jostly  or  unjustly  I 
am  not  now  to  discuss)  esteem  so  sinful  a  practice,  that, 
rather  than  admit  it,  they  will  choose  not  to  offer  their 
children  to  baptism.  Nor  is  it  itself  of  less  weight  (perr 
haps  'tis  of  much  greater)  that,  in  this  solemn  dedication, 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  performing  the  parental  duty, 
of  covenanting  with  Goa  on  behalf  of  tneir  own  children ; 
but  that  part  (with  the  exclusion  of  themselves)  is  to  be 
done  by  others  whom  God  hath  not  concerned  in  the 
business ;  and  who,  after  the  solemnity  is  over,  are  never 
like  to  concern  themselves.  Aud  there  are  divers  other 
scruples  besides,  in  reference  to  this  and  other  parts  of 
worship,  that,  with  multitudes,  are  in  no  great  prooability 
to  admit  of  cure. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  reverend  Doctor's  judgment  is 
upon  this  state  of  our  case,  who  dissent  from  the  estab- 
lished way,  whether  the  people,  or  their  ministers ;  and 
that  both  concerning  what  they  do,  and  what,  by  conse- 
quence from  his  jud^ent  upon  their  case,  they  are  to 
suffer.  For  the  practice  of  the  people  in  this  case  (at  least 
the  negative  part  of  it)  he  hath  some  charity  in  his  censure, 
for  in  their  declining  to  join  in  the  public  assemblies,  he 
believes  them  generally  to  practice  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, as  he  professes,  page  37.  of  his  sermon.  For  the 
ministers,  most  of  them,  none  at  all,  who,  as  he  says  in 
the  same  place,  he  believes  go  against  theirs.  His  words 
are,  "  I  dare  say,  if  most  of  the  preachers  at  this  day  in 
the  separate  meetings,  were  soberly  asked  their  judgments, 
whether  it  were  lawful  for  the  people  to  join  with  us  in 
the  public  assemblies,  they  would  not  deny  it ;  and  yet 
the  people  that  frequent  them,  generally  juage  otherwise. 
For  it  IS  not  to  be  supposed,  thdl  faction  among  them 
should  so  commonly  prevail  beyond  interest." 

But  his  judgment  concerning  what  both  are  to  undergo 
is  eventually,  and  in  the  sequel,  as  he  states  their  case, 
much  more  nard  in  respect  of  the  people,  who  cannot  re- 
lieve themselves ;  whereas  the  ministers,  according  to  the 
notion  he  hath  of  them,  presently  may. 

We  are  to  attend  chiefly  to  what  he  says  in  reference  to 
the  lay  people,  and  shall  consider,  I.  How  severe  he  is 
towards  them;  and,  2.  How  well  consistent  he  is  therein 
with  himseUl 

1.  His  severity  towards  those  of  us  in  respect  of  what  we 
practise,  who  put  ourselves  under  the  pastoral  care  of  other 
than  the  parochial  ministers,  is  to  be  seen  in  what  he  pro- 
poses to  mxQself  to  evince,  page  30.  viz.  That  our  pro- 


ceeding to  the  forming  of  separate  congregations,  t.  e.  under 
other  teachers,  and  by  other  rules,  than  what  the  established 
religion  allows,  is  the  present  case  of  separation  which  he 
intends  to  consider,  and  to  make  the  sinfulness  and  mischiel 
of  it  appear.  He  doth,  you  see,  in  short,  absolutely  pro- 
nounce our  practice  in  this  case  to  be  sinful  and  mis- 
chievous. 

Now  it  is  hence  also  to  be  collected^  how  hard  things  he 
would  have  us  snfier  upon  supposition  of  our  only  remain- 
ing unsatisfied  to  join  ourselves  into  the  parochial  con- 
munion.  He  doth  not  indeed  bespeak  for  us  gibbets, 
whipping-posts,  or  dungeons;  nor  ([directly)  any  thing 
grievous  to  our  flesh.  But  to  such  as  consider  themselves 
to  have  souls  made  for  an  everlasting  state,  the  doom  which 
his  words  imply,  in  the  mentioned  place,  cannot  be 
thoaght  gentle.  Which  that  you  may  apprehend  the  more 
distinctly;  observe  that  he  hath  nothing  to  say  a^nst  our 
bare  suspending  communion  in  some  particular  ntes  which 
we  modestly  scruple,  while  we  u.se  it  in  what  we  judge 
lawful,  page  90.  (whereas,  page  37.  he  supposes  us  generally 
to  judge  it  unlawful  to  jom  in  the  public  assemblies,)  to 
which  purpose  he  also  speaks  in  his  late  dialogues,  page 
171.  and  lif2.  (giving  his  antagonist  an  account  of  what 
he  had  said  in  his  Irenicum  to  the  matter  now  in  discourse.) 
viz.  That  some  scrupulous  and  conscientious  men,  after  all 
endeavours  used  to  satisfy  themselves,  may  remain  unsatis- 
fied as  to  the  lawfulness  of  some  imposed  rites,  but  dare 
not  proceed  to  positive  separation  from  the  church,  but  are 
willing  to  comply  in  all  other  things  save  in  those  rites 
which  they  still  scruple :  and  concerning  these  he  puts  the 
question,  whether  such  bare  nonconformity  do  involve 
such  men  in  the  guilt  of  schism.  And  this  he  confesses  he 
resolved  negatively  (approving  or  not  disavowing  that  reso- 
lution.) Thus  far  mdeed  he  well  agrees  with  himself; 
and  seems  to  have  no  quarrel  with  us. 

But  consider  the  fatal  consequence.  He  well  knows 
that  if  we  suspend  communion  in  the  rite  of  the  cross, 
(upon  our  never  so  modest  scruple,)  we  cannot  have  our 
children  ministerially  dedicated  to  God  in  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  nor  be  so  ourselves,  if  being  adult,  we  remain 
any  of  us  unbaptized ;  (as  he  may  well  apprehend  many 
among  us  are ;)  nor  if  we  decline  the  use  or  sponsors  ns  to 
what  we  conceive  should  be  performed  by  parents  for  their 
children,  and  by  adult  persons  for  themselves.  And  that 
if  we  kneel  not  before  the  consecrated  elements  at  the 
Lord's  table,  we  are  not  to  partake  of  his  holy  supper. 
Yea,  and  what  if  we  scruple  somewhat  that  is  more  tnan 
ritual,  to  sit  under  the  mmistry  of  a  noted  drunkard,  or 
open  enemy  to  godliness,  as  our  teacher  and  guide,  when 
we  might  enjoy  the  fruitful  labours  of  one  that  hath  not 
his  qualifications  every  Lord's  day?  No,  by  no  means, 
without  limitation,  or  the  supposition  of  any  possible  case 
wherein  it  may  be  otherwise,  a  meetins:  never  so  little  be- 
sides the  established  course,  he  will  make  appear  is  sinful 
and  mischievous,  and  not  tolerable  upon  any  terms. 

What  then  would  he  have  us  do  1  He  directs  us  indeed 
afterward  to  the  endeavour  of  satisfaction.  But  what  shall 
we  do  if  after  our  utmost  endeavours  our  dissatisfaction 
remain  1  What,  while  we  are  endeavouring  1  which  may 
be  all  our  days  in  vain.  What  if  we  can  never  be  satisfied 
concerning  the  established  way  of  baptism  for  ourselves 
and  our  children,  and  of  partafeing  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  1  Nor  to  hear  or  give  countenance 
to  such  a  one  pretending  to  preach  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God,  who  either  substantially  perverts  and  de- 
praves it,  or  whose  profligate  life  proclaims  him  an  opposer 
and  enemy  to  the  holy  rules  and  design  of  it  1  Nor  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  pastoral  care  and  charge  of  a  less 
exceptionable  person,  yea  though  otherwise  never  so  de- 
serving, that  hath  tied  his  own  nands,  and  is  under  such 
restraints  that  he  cannot,  or  so  disinclined  that  he  will 
not,  dispense  the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  such  a  way,  as 
wherein  with  satisfaction  to  our  consciences  we  may  enjoy 
them. 

Read  over  the  Doctor's  sermon  again  and  again,  and 
vou  will  find  no  course  is  prescribed  us,  but  to  sit  still 
without  any  enjoyment  of  Christian  ordinances  at  all.  And 
with  how  great  numbers  must  this  be  the  case !  for  him- 
self professes  to  believe,  that  the  people  that  frequent  the 
separate  meetings  (who  you  know  are  not  a  few)  do  gene- 
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rally  Jad^e  it  to  be  unlawfal  to  join  in  the  pnblid  assem- 
blies. iOid  are  we  always  to  sit  still  thus  1  That  is  to 
exchange  visible  Christianity  for  visible  (at  least  negative) 
paganism !  This,  if  yon  take  the  whole  compass  of  it.  is  a 
thing  of  awful  importance  that  so  great  a  limb  of  a  Cnris- 
tian  nation,  they  and  their  posterity,  should  be  paganized 
from  age  to  age,  and  cut  of  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
Christiancommunity.onlvbecause  they  scruple  some  things, 
the  least  exceptionable  whereof  are  no  part  of  the  Christian 
institution,  (as  himself,  and  they  whose  advocate  he  is,  will 
freely  confess,)  nor  do  necessarily  beloxig  to  it,  being  (as 
they  contend)  but  indifferent  thmgs.  Me  seems  rather 
contented  we  should  not  be  Christians  at  all,  than  not  to 
be  Christians  of  this  particular  mode:  that  we  should 
rather  want  the  substance  of  Christ's  eospel  and  sacra- 
ments, than  not  have  them  accompanied  with  confessedly 
needless  additions,  and  which  we  fear  to  be  forbidden  us 
by  their  Lord  and  ours. 

We  do  sincerely  profess  wherein  we  decline  the  commu- 
nion he  invites  us  to,  we  only  displease  him,  and  those  of 
his  way  and  mind,  out  of  a  real  fear  of  otherwise  displeas- 
ing God.  We  agree  wiA  them  in  far  grealer  things  than 
we  can  differ  in.  We  are  of  that  one  body  which  they 
themselves  profess  to  be  of,  so  far  as  mere  Christianity  is 
the  distinction,  and  collective  bond  of  it,  and  de^re  to  be 
under  the  conduct  and  government  of  that  one  Spirit.  We 
are  called  with  them  in  that  one  hope  of  our  calling,  and 
earnestly  expect  (whatever  hard  thoughts  they  have  of  us) 
to  meet  manv  a  one  of  them  in  the  participation  of  the 
blessed  hoped  end  of  that  calling.  We  acknowledge  that 
one  Lord,  that  one  faith,  that  one  baptism,  (or  covenant 
which  the  baptism  of  our  Lord's  appomtment  seals,)  and 
that  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  wno  is  above  all,  and 
thi'ough  all,  and  in  us  all.  Yet  because  we  cannot,  we 
dare  not  consent  with  them  to  the  additions  which  belong 
not  (and  which  we  fear  are  unduly  affixed)  to  the  religion 
of  Cnristians,  we  are  adjudged  to  be  (as  much  as  in  them 
is)  cut  off  from  Christ,  deprived  of  the  dear  pledges  of  his 
love,  and  acquisitions  of  nis  blood,  are  driven  out  from 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  effect  said  to  us, 
Go  and  serve  other  gods.  Thus  far  the  severity  of  this 
reverend  author  towards  us  extends.  Which  while  we 
thus  truly  represent  and  recount,  let  us  also, 

2.  Consider  what  a^eement  it  holds  with  what  we  else- 
where observe  from  him.  We  have  already  taken  notice, 
that  for  our  bare  nonconformity  he  acquits  us  of  the  guilt 
of  schism.  And,  page  20.  of  this  sermon,  he  says^  he  doth 
"  not  confound  bare  suspending  communion  in  some  par- 
ticular rites,  which  persons  do. modestly  scruple,  and  using 
it  in  what  they  judke  to  be  lawful,  with  either  total,  or 
at  least  ordinary  forbearance  of  communion  in  what  they 
judge  to  be  lawful ;  and  proceeding  to  the  forming  sepa- 
rate congregations,"  ^.  'Tis  this  latter  he  severs  and 
singles  out  for  his  opposition.  Against  our  suspending 
communion  in  some  particular  rites,  (which  we  judge  un- 
lawful,) if  we  ase  it  in  what  we  judge  lawful,  (which  I,  with 
him,  presume  the  lay-dissentei*s  in  Englana  sfenerally  do,) 
he  hath  nothing  to  say:  yea,  and  undertaKing  to  show 
what  error  of  conscience  doth  excuse  a  man  from  sin,  in 
followingf^the  dictates  of  it ;  he  tells  us,  page  44.  that  "  if 
the  error  be  wholly  involuntary, «:«.  if  it  be  caused  by 
invincible  ignorance,"  (which  he  thus  explains  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,)  "  or  afler  using  the  best  means  for  due  in- 
formation of  his  conscience:  though  the  act  may  be  a 
fault  in  itself,  yet  it  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him  for  a  sin, 
because  it  wanted  the  consent  of  the  mind  by  which  the  will 
is  determined."    And  now,  Sir,  I  beseech  you  consider, 

(1.)  When  he  confesses  if  we  be  willing  to  be  satisfied, 
and  our  error  be  involuntary,  it  shall  not  be  imputed  to  us 
for  a  sin ;  why  are  we  so  severely  dealt  with  for  what  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  us  for  a  sin  1  If  it  were  any,  me- 
thinks  it  should  not  deserve  such  rigour  at  the  hands  of 
men,  that  are  themselves  also  liable  to  mistakes  and  errors. 
Is  it  so  very  criminal,  if  every  poor  illiterate  dissenter  in 
England  (man  or  woman)  cannot  in  all  their  days  attain 
to  a  better  and  more  settled  judgment  in  such  dubious 
matters,  than  this  reverend  person  had^  himself  arrived  to 
twenty  years  ago  1  Especially  that  never  had,  or  were  ca- 
pable of  having,  those  peculiar  helps  and  inducements,  to 
^mper  and  reiorm  their  judgments,  that  he  hath  enjoyed. 


'Tts  a  long  time  that  his  own  jadsmeDi  has  been  ripening 
to  that  maturity,  as,  at  length,  to  tnink  it  fit  and  aeasonable 
to  say  so  much  as  he  hath,  for  the  reforming  of  ours,  even 
in  this  sennon.  Methinks  he  should  not  be  so  very  quick 
and  hard  towards  us,  upon  so  slender  a  causej  as  our 
scrupling  some  particular  rites,  to  adjudge  us  and  ours  to 
be  totally  deprived  of  baptism,  which  tnemselves  count 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  of  the  other  ordinances  of 
Christ,  whichtheydonotthinkunnecessary.  And  consider, 

(3.)  Whereas  ne  says,  that  if  a  man  err  after  using  the 
best  meians  for  due  information  of  his  conscience, — ^it  shall 
not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  sin.  What  if  we  err  this  error 
(as  he  counts  it)  after  usanx  the  best  means  for  due  infor- 
mation ;  that  we  ought  ramer  than  to  return  to  the  state 
of  paganism,  to  bear  ourpart  in  the  forming  of  such  meeu 
ings  lor  the  worship  of  God,  as  wherein  we  mav,  with  the 
satis&ction  of  our  own  consciences,  enjoy  all  his  holy 
ordinances  ^  It  will  surely  be  within  the  compass  of  this 
his  general  position,  and  not  be  imputable  as  a  sm.  Then  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  snould  rather  cnoose  to  do  so,  than  pa- 
ganize ourselves,  or  live  in  the  wilful  neglect  of  his  institu- 
tions :  which  to  do  by  our  own  choice,  when  we  might  do 
otherwise,  we  cannot  but  think  a  very  great  sin. 

If  here  the  Doctor  should  assume  to  himself  to  tell  us 
not  only  that  we  err  herein,  (whereof  we  are  to  regard  his 
proof,  as  it  shall  be  considered  by  and  by,  more  than  his 
affirmation,)  but  also  that  our  error  is  wilful,  We  shall 
appeal  from  him  to  one  that  better  knows,  how  willingly, 
how  gladly  we  should  receive  information,  and  admit  the 
belief,  that  we  oughtto  content  ourselves  entirely  and  only 
with  such  provisions  as  the  established  religion  (to  use  the 
Doctor's  phrase)  allows  us.  if  the  evidence  of  the  thing  it- 
self did  not  seem  irresistibly  and  unavoidably  to  persuade 
us  otherwise.  And  for  him  to  say  so,  were  but  to  suppose 
men  wilful,  only  for  not  being  of  his  mind,  who  can  as 
easily  think  him  so,  for  not  being  of  theirs.  But  this  can- 
not be  a  question  between  the  Doctor  and  us ;  whom,  as 
we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  hath  so  far  obliged,  as  to 
admit,  (page  37.)  "  that  we  generally  judge  as  we  practise, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  taction  amon^  us 
should  so  commonly  prevail  beyond  interest"  But  smce 
this  appears  to  be  nis  determination  concerning  us,  and 
that  his  assertion  seems  positive  and  peremptory,  page  20. 
"  That  in  this  our  case,  to  proceed  to  the  forming  of  con- 
gregations under  other  teachers,  and  by  other  rules  than 
what  the  established  religion  allows,  were  a  sinf^il  and 
mischievous  separation," — ^we  are  in  the  next  place, 

II.  To  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Doctor :  wherein  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show,—!.  The  indefensiDleness  of  the 
judgment  the  Doctor  hath  given  in  this  case;  which  will 
both  infer  (and  in  some  part  excuse)  what  we  are  after- 
wards to  discover ;  viz.^.  The  infirmity  of  what  is  alleged 
by  him  in  this  attempt  of  his  to  defend  it. 

1.  For  the  former,  it  being  obvious  to  common  observa- 
tion, that  a  natural  self-indulgence  and  aptness  to  decline 
and  waive  what  is  of  more  terrible  import  to  themselves, 
doth  usually  insinuate  and  influence  men's  minds  in  their 
'judging  of  such  cases ;  we  are  the  more  concerned  (because 
a  favourable  false  judgment  will  do  us  no  good)  with  an 
impartial  strictness  to  bold  ourselves  to  the  thing  itself. 
And  when  we  most  strictly  do  so^  methinks  the  doctor 
should  have  somewhat  a  hard  province  of  it.  Fot  his  de- 
termination amounts  to  thus  much,  (that  we  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  damnation  for  serupling  the  ceremonies,) 
t.  e.  to  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  means  of  our  salvation. 
And  that,  wnile  he  accounts  our  scruple  (after  the  use  of 
due  means  for  our  information)  not  imputable  to  us  as  a 
sin :  and  not  that  only,  but  that  we  ought  to  consent  to 
our  own  damnation  for  this  no  sin  of  ours ;  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  sinful  and  mischievous  lo  procure  to  ourselves 
the  necessary  means  of  our  salvation  in  another  way,  while 
we  apprehend  that,  without  our  sin,  we  cannot  have  them 
in  the  way  which  he  allows  us. 

We  are  indeed  satisfied,  that  our  sin  one  way  or  other 
would  contribute  little  to  our  salvation.  But  when  also 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  means  of  salva- 
tion in  his  way  without  sin  ;  and  he  tells  us,  we  cannot 
without  sin  enjoy  them  in  our  own :  we  hope  every  door 
is  not  shut  up  against  us,  and  cannot  think  the  mercilbl 
and  holy  God  hath  so  stated  our  case,  as  to  reduce  us  to 
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a  necessity  of  sinning  to  get  oat  of  a  state  of  damnation. 
And  therefore  tlus  reverend  author  having  already  deter- 
mined that  oar  remedy  cannot  lie  (as  oar  consciences  are 
hitherto  informed)  in  coming  over  to  him  and  his  wb,j  ; 
for  he  believes  we  generally  judge  it  unlawful  to  join  with 
them  in  the  public  assembhes,  pa^  37.  and  sajrs,  page  43. 
"  that  no  man  that  hath  any  conscience  will  sp^k  against 
the  power  of  it,  and  he  that  will  speak  against  it,  hath  no 
reason  to  be  regarded  in  what  he  says;"  (as  no  question  he 
expected  to  be,  otherwise  he  had  not  given  himself  so  much 
troable;)  and  concludes,  page  44.  "  that  we  should  sin  in 
going  against  it."  As  he  also  thinks  we  should  in  acting 
with  it,  which  (as  is  necessarily  implied)  we  as  yet  see  not. 
Our  great  hope  upon  the  whole  matter  is,  that  our  relief 
must  lie  in  taking  the  way  which  we  do  take^  and  that  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  sinful. 

We  reckon  it  is  not,  and  that  the  Doctor's  jud^ent 
herein  is  simply  indefensible,  because  whatsoever  is  sin- 
ful must  transgress  some  law  immediatelv  divine,  or  that 
obliges  bv  virtae  of  the  divine  law.  And  we  cannot  find 
that  Groa  hath  made  any  law,  or  enabled  any  made  by 
others,  to  oblige  us  so  far,  in  our  present  circumstances, 
as  that  we  should  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  some 
variation  from  the  letter  of  it.  For  any  divine  law  that 
can  be  supposed  to  oblige  us  to  the  use  of  the  things  we 
scrapie,  or  else  to  live  without  the  worship  and  ordinances 
of  God,  not  knowing  any  such  ourselves,  we  must  wait 
till  we  be  informed  of  it 

And  that  his  law  doth  give  an  obliging  force  so  far  to 
any  other,  we  as  yet  understand  not.  Wheresoever  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  lodge  and  intrust  the  keys  of  the  church, 
we  do  not  find  he  hath  appointed  them  to  that  use,  to  ad- 
mit Qs  into  the  communion  of  his  worship  and  ordinances, 
or  totally  to  exclude  us,  upon  such  terms.  And  herein  we 
suppose  we  have  the  Doctor  consenting  with  us;  who,  in 
hislrenicam,  (page  316.)  plainly  asserts,  "that  the  office 
which  the  power  of  the  keys  implies  is  ministerial,  and  not 
aathoritative ;  declarative,  and  not  juridical."  And  says 
in  the  preface  to  the  same  book,  that  "  he  that  came  to 
take  away  the  unsupportable  yoke  of  the  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies, did  never  intena  to  gall  tne  disciples'  necks  with  an- 
other instead  of  it"  Whereto  he  immediately  adds  in  the 
same  preface:  "And  it  would  be  strange  the  church 
should  reouire  more  than  Christ  himself  did;  and  make 
other  conditions  of  her  communion,  than  our  Saviour  did 
of  djscipleship.  What  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  or 
gfiven  why  such  things  should  not  be  sufficient  for  com- 
munion with  a  church,  which  are  sufficient  for  eternal 
salvation  1  And  certainly  those  things  are  sufficient  for 
that,  which  are  laid  down  bv  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  his 
word.  What  ground  can  there  be  whv  Christians  should 
not  stand  ujran  the  same  terms  how,  which  they  did  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  t  Was  not  religion  suffi- 
ciently guarded  and  fenced  in  them  1  Was  there  ever  more 
true  and  cordial  reverence  in  the  worship  of  Gk)d1  What 
charter  hath  Christ  given  the  church  to-  bind  men  up  to 
more  than  himself  hath  done,  or  to  exclude  those  from 
her  society,  who  may  be  admitted  into  heaven  7  Will 
Christ  ever  thank  men  at  the  great  day  for  keeping  such 
out  from  communion  with  his  church,  whom  he  will 
vouchsafe  not  only  crowns  of  glory  to,  but  it  may  be  aure- 
ola too,  if  there  be  any  such  things  there  1  The  grand 
commissioa  the  apostles  were  sent  out  with,  was  only  to 
teach  what  Christ  had  commanded  them.  Not  the  least 
intimation  of  any  power  given  them  to  impose  or  require 
any  thing  beyond  what  himself  had  spoken  to  them,  or 
they  were  directed  to  by  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  not  whether  the  things  commanded 
and  required  be  lawful  or  no;  it  is  not  whether  indifier- 
ences  may  be  determined  or  no ;  it  is  not  how  far  Chris- 
tians are  bound  to  submit  to  a  restraint  of  their  Christian 
liberty,  which  I  now  inquire  after ;  fof  those  things  in  the 
treatise  itself ;)  but  whether  thejr  do  consult  for  the  church's 
peace  and  unity  who  suspend  it  npon  such  things  1  how 
far  either  the  example  of  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles  doth 
warrant  such  rigorous  impositions  I  We  never  read  the 
apostles  making  laws  but  of  things  supposed  necessary. 
When  the  council  of  apostles  met  at  Jerusalem  for  deci- 
ding a  case  that  disturbed  the  church's  peace,  we  see  Aey 
will  lay  no  other  burden  »X*»  rS»  hritt^^yxtt  roirw  besides 


these  necessary  things.  Acts  xv.  29.  It  was  not  enough 
with  them  that  the  things  would  be  necessary  when  they 
had  required  them,  but  they  looked  on  an  antecedent 
necessity  either  absolute  or  U)r  the  present  state,  which 
was  the  only  ground  of  their  imposing  those  commands 
upon  the  Gentile  Christians.  There  were,  after  this,  great 
diversities  of  practice  and  varieties  of  ob^rvations  among 
Christians,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  never  thought  those  things 
fit  to  be  made  matters  of  laws,  to  which  all  parties  should 
conform ;  all  that  the  apostles  required  as  to  these,  was 
mutual  forbearance  and  condescension  towards  each  other 
in  them.  The  apostles  valued  not  differences  at  all,  and 
those  things  it  is  evident  they  accounted  such,  which  whe- 
ther men  did  them  or  not,  was  not  of  concernment  to  sal- 
vation. And  what  reason  is  there  why  men  should  be  so 
strictly  tied  up  to  such  things,  which  they  may  do  or  let 
alone,  and  yet  be  very  good  Christians  still  ? .  Without  all 
controversy  the  main  inlet  of  all  the  distractions,  confo- 
sions,  and  divisions  of  the  Christian  world^  hath  been  by 
addine  oUier  conditions  of  church-commtmion  than  Christ 
hath  done." 

Nor  am  I  now  inquiring  whether  thethings  commanded 
be  lawful  or  no ;  nor  whether  indiffisrences  may  be  deter- 
mined or  no ;  nor  how  far  Christians  are  bound,  to  submit 
to  a  restraint  of  their  Christian  liberty  t  Bat  only  inquir- 
ing (as  he  there  doth)  concerning  tne  charter  given  by 
Christ  for  the  binding  men  up  more  than  himself  hath 
done.  And  I  ftirther  inquire,  by  what  power  they  can  be 
bound  which  Christ  hath  not  given  1  And  if  there  be  no 
such  power  to  bind  them,  suppose  the  things  required 
were  all  lawful,  (which  if  it  can  be  evinced,  I  should  re- 
joice to  see  done,)  yet  while  they  cannot  in  conscience 
think  they  are,  how  can  they  apprehend  themselves  bound 
to  be  without  the  means  of  salvation,  which  Christ's  char- 
ter entitles  them  to  7  I  readily  grant  it  is  fit  a  man  do 
many  things  for  peace  and  common  order's  sake  which, 
otherwise,  no  law  doth  formally  obli^  him  to,  t.  «.  sup- 
pasing  he  can  do  those  things  without  mtolerable  prejudice 
to  himself.  And  so  it  is  commcnly  determined  in  the 
matter  of  scandals.  But  can  it  be  thought  a  man  is  to  put 
himself  out  of- the  state  or  way  of  salvation  in  the  compli- 
ment to  such  as  will  otherwise  take  oflence  1  and  be  so 
courteous  as  to  perish  for  ever,  rather  than  they  shall  be 
displeased  1 

Yea,  and  it  maybe  moreover  added,  that  our  course  be- 
ing accounted  lawful,  must  also  (as  the  Doctor  speaks,  in 
another  case)  be  thought  a  duty :  for  the  things  that  are 
as  means  necessanr  to  our  salvation,  are  also  necessary  by 
divine  precept.  We  are  commanded  to  hear  Gk)d's  word,  lo 
devote  ourselves  and  our  children  to  God  in  baptism ;  and, 
at  the  Lord's  own  table,  to  remember  him,  and  show  forth 
his  death  till  he  come.  And  if  we  compare  together  certain 
positions  of  this  reverend  author,  we  cannot  see  but  he 
must,  as  our  case  is,  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  the 
practice  which  he  here  seems  to  blame.  For  in  his  Ireni- 
cum  (page  109.)  he  asserts,  that  every  Christian  is  under 
an  obligation  to  join  in  church  society  with  others ;  be- 
cause it  is  his  duty  to  profess  himself  a  Christian,  and  to 
own  his  religion  publicly,  and  topartake  of  the  ordinances 
and  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  which  cannot  be  without  so- 
ciety with  some  church  or  other.  And  he  after  adds,  on 
the  same  page,  "  It  had  been  a  cause,  disputed  of  by  some, 
(particularly  by  Grotius,  the  supposed  author  of  a  little 
tract.  An  semper  sit  commu7iicandum  per  symbda  ?  when  he 
designed  the  syncretism  with  the  church  of  Rome,)  whe- 
ther in  a  time  when  churches  are  divided,  it  be  a  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  communicate  with  any  of  those  parties 
which  divide  the  church,  and  not  rather  to  suspend  eom- 
munion  from  ail  of  them."  A  -case  not  hard  to  be  decided ; 
for  either  the  person  questioning  it  -doth  suppose  the 
churches  dividea  to  remain  true  churches,  but  some  to  be 
more  pure  than  other;  in  which  case,  by  virtue  of  his  ge- 
neral obligation  to  communion,  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to 
that  church  which  appears  most  to  retain  its  evangelical 
parity.  To  which  purpose  he  further  tells  us,  page  110. 
"  he  knows  not  whether  Chrysostom's  act  were  to  be  com- 
mended, who  after  being  made  a  deacon  in  the  church  of 
Antioch  by  Meletius,  upon  his  death,  because  Flavian  us 
came  in  irregularly  as  Dishop  of  the  church,  would  nei- 
ther -communicate  with  him,  nor  with  PauUnus,  another 
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bishop  at  that  time  in  the  cit]r,  nor  with  the  Meletians ; 
but  for  three  years'  time  withdrew  himself  from  commu- 
nion with  any  of  them."  And,  page  113.  "  Where  any 
church  is  gmlty  of  corruptions  both  in  doctrine  and  prac* 
tice,  which  it  avoweth  and  professeth,  and  requiretn  the 
owning  them  as  necessary  conditions  of  communion  with 
her,  there  a  non-communion  with  that  church  is  necessa- 
ry, and  a  total  and  positive  separation  is  lawful  and  con- 
venient" What  he  discourses  page  HI,  112.  upon  the 
question,  "Whether  it  is  a  sin  to  communicate  with 
churches  true  as  to  essentials,  but  supposed  corrupt  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline  V*  many  of  us  will  nodoubt  neartily 
concur  with  him  in.  But  it  touches  not  the  case  of  many 
more,  who  do  not  so  much  fear  upon  the  account  of  the 
neglect  of  discipline,  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  other 
men's  sin ;  (as  there  seems  to  be  little  cause,  that  }>art  being 
not  incumbent  upon  us :)  nor,  if  that  be  his  meaning,  when 
he  speaks  of  separating  on  a  pretence  of  great  purity,  is  it 
the  case  with  most  of  us  :  but  we  justly  fear  (and  therefore 
avoid)  to  be  made  to  sin  ourselves,  by  having  such  things 
as  we  judge  to  be  sinful  imposed  on  us,  as  the  conditions 
of  our  communion.  And  as  to  this  case,  this  reverend 
author  speaks  our  sense  in  this  last  cited  proposition,  and 
pleads  our  present  cause.  Nor  need  we  more  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  it  than  what  is  reducible  to  that  general  pro- 
position ;  or  particularly,  to  that  second  thing,  compared 
with  the  third,  which  (page  115.)  he  says  "  makes  separar 
tion  and  withdrawment  of  communion  lawful  and  neces- 
sary ;  viz.  corruption  of  practice,  where  we  say  as  he  doth, 
we  speak  not  of  practice,  as  relating  to  the  civil  conversa- 
tion of  men,  but  as  it  takes  in  the  agenda  of  religion ;  when 
unlawful  things  of  that  kind  are  not  only  crept  into  a 
church,  but  are  the  prescribed  devotion  of  it :  those  being 
required  (which  he  adds  as  an  accession  to  the  foregoing) 
as  necessary  conditions  of  communion  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  church,  which  makes  our  withdrawing  from 
them  unavoidably  necessary,  as  long  as  we  judge  them  to 
be  such  corruptions  as  indeed  they  are."  And  whereas  he 
instances  only  in  such  thin^  as  belong  to  the  head  of 
idolatrous  customs,  (suppressmg  what  might  be  instanced 
under  the  other  heoa,  which  he  also  there  mentions,  viz, 
superstitious  practice,)  yet  we  doubt  not  if  other  things 
also,  that  appear  to  be  sinful,  besides  idolatrous  customs, 
be  required  as  necessary  conditions  of  communions,  the 
case  will  be  the  same,  unless  we  will  distinguish  sins  into 
such  as  be  lawful,  and  such  as  be  unlawful.  Or  there  be 
any  that  may  be  committed,  that  we  may  be  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  this  or  that  church. 

Now,  to  reduce  things  to  the  method  which  suits  the  pre- 
sent case ;  if  this  reverend  author  do  still  judge, — that 
where  sinful  conditions  of  communion  are  imposed,  there 
non-communion  is  necessary,  (and  those  things  be  sinful 
to  us  which  our  consciences  judge  to  be  so,)  as  he  hath  ac- 
knowledged : — and  again,  if  he  still  jud^e, — that  we  are 
under  an  obligation  to  join  in  church-society,  so  as  to  own 
our  religion  publicly,  and  to  partake  of  the  ordinances  and 
sacraments  of  the  gopsel ; — ^he  must  certainly  account  that 
our  duty,  which  he  taxes  in  this  sermon  as  our  fault,  at 
east  till  our  consciences  be  otherwise  informed,  whereof 
many  of  us  have  no  great  hope. 

We  are  indeed  not  so  stupid,  as  not  to  appr^end  there 
are  laws,  the  letter  whereor  seems  adverse  to  us.  Nor  are 
we  so  ungrateful,  as  not  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  cle- 
mency in  not  subjecting  us  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  those 
laws;  whom  we  cannot,  without  deep  regret,  so  much  as 
seem  not,  in  every  thin^,  exactly  to  obey.  Nor  can  it  enter 
into  our  minds  to  imagine,  that  he  expects  to  be  obeyed  by 
us  at  the  expense  of  our  salvation.  Or  that  it  would  be  at 
all  grateful  to  him,  that  being,  as  we  are,  unsatisfied  in 
some  things  that  are  by  the  law  made  necessary  to  our  par- 
taking the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church,  we  should 
become  pagans  in  duty  to  him.    His  majesty  was  once 

Jileased  to  give  an  ample  testimony,  by  his  never  to  be 
brgotten  gracious  declaration  of  March  15,  1672,  how  re- 
mote any  such  thought  was  from  his  royal  breast;  and 
though  we  humbly  submit  to  the  exigency  of  those  rea- 
sons of  stale  from  whence  it  proceeded,  that  we  enjoy  not 
the  continued  positive  favour  which  his  majesty  was  then 

S leased  to  express  towards  us ;  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
oubt,  bat  his  pretensions  are  equally  benign  as  they  were. 


Nor,  though  it  be  uncertain  to  us  what  lawa  they  are, 
the  authority  whereof  this  reverend  person  relies  upon  lo 
make  our  practice  sinful,  yet  we  hope  he  doth  not  mean  to 
urge  us  herein  with  the  laws  of  the  civil  government,  be- 
cause those  as  much  forbid  our  non-communion,  (and  an- 
der  as  severe  penalty,)  for  which,  he  acquits  us  from  tiie 
guilt  of  schism,  or,  if  we  endeavour  satisfaction,  from  any 
sin  imputable  to  us. 

But  if  that  should  be  his  meaning,  we  desire  it  may  be 
considered  how  unreascmable  it  seems,  that  the  design  of 
the  law  relating  to  that  part  of  our  practice,  which  the 
Doctor  in  this  sermon  condemns,  being  declaredly  to  pre- 
vent sedition ;  they  should  take  themselves  to  bie  meant 
who  are  conscious  of  no  such  design  or  disposition. 

And  again,  that  it  is  not  with  any  reason,  charity,  or 
justice,  to  be  supposed,  that  when  that  and  other  restrictive 
laws  were  made,  either  the  temporal  ruin  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  nation,  as  are  now  found  to  be  dissenters,  was 
mtended  by  the  legislators,  or  the  reducing  them  to  the 
condition  of  heathens.  But  a  uniformity  in  the  worship  of 
God,  being  in  itself  a  thin^  really  desirable,  this  means 
was  thought  fit  to  be  tried,  m  order  to  that  end.  And  so 
are  human  laws,  about  such  mutable  matters,  generally 
designed  to  be  probationary;  the  event  and  success  being 
unforeknown.  Whereupon,  after  a  competent  time  of  trial, 
as  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to-  declare  his  own 
favourable  sense  and  intentioUj  so  it  is  very  commonly 
known,  that  the  like  propensions  were  by  common  suffrage 
expressed  in  parliamenti  viz.  to  gr^nt  a  relaxation.  So 
that  the  law,  Deing  in  its  own  nature  nothing  else  but  an 
indication  of  the  legislator's  will,  we  may  account  the  thing 
was  in  substance  done,  so  far  as  may  satisfy  a  man's  pri- 
vate reason  and  conscience  concerning  the  lawgiver's  m- 
tention  and  pleasure ;  though  it  were  not  done  with  that 
formality  as  uses  (and  is  generally  needful)  to  be  stood 
upon,  by  them  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  law.  And  that 
it  was  not  done  with  that  formality  also,  seemed  rather  to 
be  from  a  disagreement  about  the  manner  or  method  of 
doing  it,  than  about  the  thing  to  be  done.  And  how  usual 
is  it  for  laws,  without  formiu  repeal,  gently  and  gradually 
to  expire,  grow  old,  and  vanish  awdy,  not  being  longer 
useful,  as  the  ritual  part  of  the  Mosaical  law  did  become 
an  ineffectual  and  unprofitable  thing*.  And  how  easy 
were  it  to  instance  in  many  other  laws,  the  letter  of  which, 
they  that  urge  these  agamst  the  dissenters,  do  without 
scruple  transgress!  and  from  which  no  such  weighty 
reasons  do  urge  to  borrow  now  and  then  a  point.  How 
many  dispense  with  themselves  in  many  parts  of  their  re- 
quired conformity,  that  have  obliged  themselves  to  it! 
The  priests  in  the  temple  transgress  the  law,  and  are  blame- 
less. Yea,  and  he  that  knows  all  things,  and  who  is  Judge 
of  all,  knows  how  littje  scruple  is  meuie  of  transgressing 
the  laws  by  gross  immoralities  and  debaucheries.  Men 
learn  to  judge  of  the  sac  redness  of  laws  by  their  own  in- 
clinations. Any  that  can  be  wire-drawn,  and  made  by  tor- 
ture to  speak  against  religion  not  modified  their  way,  must 
be  most  binding.  Sach  as  prohibit  the  vilest  and  most 
open  wickedness,  bind  as  the  withs  did  Samson. 

The  sum  of^U  is,  that  whereas  we  are  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  divine  law  ta  worship  God  in  the  use  of  those 
his  ordinances  which  require  to  be  dispensed  and  attended 
in  society, -and  that  we  apprehend  we  cannot  do  it  without 
sin  in  the  way  this  reverend  author  invites  us  to.  Where- 
as also  we  do,  with  this  author,  deliberate,  whether  Christ 
hath  given  any  power  to  men  to  oblige  us  to  the  things  we 
scruple,  or  disoblige  us  from  the  things  we  practise,  and 
jud^'it  unproved.  We  cannot  but  reckon  the  judgment 
the  Doctor  hath  given  in  our  case  (that  our  practice  is  sin- 
ful) is  erroneous  and  indefensible  by  any  man,  but  least 
fitly,  of  most  other  men,  attempted  to  be  ciefended  by  him- 
self. From  whom  it  would  little  have  been  expect^  that 
he  should  so  earnestly  recommend  that  very  thing  to  us, 
as  the  only  foundation  of  union,  which  he  had  so  publicly 
told  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Irenicum,  "  was,  without  con- 
troversy, the  main  inlet  of  all  the  distractions,  confu- 
sions, and  divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  viz.  the  adding 
other  conditions  of  church-communion  than  Christ  hatn 
done." 

And  though  he  hath  latelv  told  the  world,  there  are  some 
passages  in  that  book  that  show  only  the  inconsiderateness 
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of  jonth,  and  that  he  seems  to  wish  unsaid,  yet  he  hath 
not,  that  we  know,  declared  that  these  are  some  of  them. 
However,  since  this  present  determination  and  judgment 
of  his  against  us  is  so  peremptory  and  positive,  as  well  as 
severe,  let  as,  in  the  next  place, 

2.  Consider,  and  carefully  examine,  as  we  are  concerned, 
what  he  hath  performed  in  defence  of  it ;  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  inefficacy  and  weakness  of  his  attempt  therein 
will  sufficiently  appear.  What  I  can  find  in  his  sermon 
hath  any  aspect  or  design  that  way,  is  either  ad  rem,  or 
ad  komtnem.  And.  to  my  apprehension,  his  reasonings, 
of  the  one  kind  or  the  other,  are.  altogether  unconcluding. 

(1.)  As  to  what  may  be  supiKtsed  to  be  ad  rem,  if  you 
look  narrowly,  you  will  find,  that  the  principal  things 
alleged  by  him,  that  can,  under  that  notion,  give  support 
to  his  cause,  are  only  affirmed,  but  not  proved.  For  in- 
stance, page  9.  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  "  apostle  sup- 
posed the  necessity  of  one  fixed  and  certain  rule,"  Ac. 
This  had  been  very  material  to  his  purpose ;  if,  1.  He 
had  told  OS,  and  had  proved,  the  apostle  meant  some  rule 
or  other  superadded  to  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  for  then  he 
might,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  easily  have  let  us  know 
what  that  rule  was,  which,  most  probably,  would  have 
ended  all  our  controversy ;  it  being  little  to  be  doubted, 
we  should  all  most  readily  have  agreed  to  obey  it :  or, 
secondly,  If  he  had  proved,  that,  because  the  apostle  had 
power  to  make  such  a  rule,  and  oblige  the  churches  to 
observe  it,  that  therefore  such  church-guides  as  they, 
whose  cause  the  Doctor  pleads,  have  an  ecjual  power  to 
make  other  rules  divers  from  his,  containing  many  new 
things,  which  he  never  enjoined,  and  to  enforce  them  upon 
the  church  (though  manifestly  tending  to  its  destruction, 
rather  than  edification.)  But  these  things  he  doth  but 
suppose  himself^  without  colour  of  proof. 

Again,  for  his  notion  of  churches,  page  16,  17, 18,  19. 
examine  as  strictly  as  you  will  what  he  says  about  it ;  and 
see  whether  it  come  to  any  thing  more  than  only  to  repre- 
sent a  national  church  a  possible  thing  1  And  whereto  the 
name  church  may  without  ab^rdity  be  given.  His  own 
words  seem  to  him  no  higher.  "  Why  may  there  not  be 
one  national  church  from  the  consent  in  the  same  articles 
of  religion,  and  the  same  order  of  worship  1"  paj^  18. 
"  The  word  was  used  in  the  first  ages  of  tne  Christian 
church,  as  it  comprehended  the  ecclesiastical  governors, 
and  the  people  of  whole  cities.  And  why  many  of  these 
cities  bemg  united  together  under  one  civil  government 
and  the  same  rules  of  religion,  should  not  be  called  one 
national  church,  I  cannot  understand,"  page  19. 

Bat  can  it  now  be  inferred  thence,  that  therefore  God 
hath  actually  constituted  every  Christian  kingdom  or  na- 
tion such  a  church  1  Can  it  further  be  inferred,  that  he 
hath  invested  the  guides  of  this  church,  not  chosen  by  the 
people  (according  to  Scripture,  and  primitive  practice  for 
some  ages)  with  a  power  to  make  laws  and  decrees,  pre- 
scribing not  only  thing  necessary  for  common  order  and 
decency,  but  new  federal  rites,  and  teaching  signs  and 
symbols,  superadded  to  the  whole  Christian  institution ; 
with  many  more  dubious  and  unnecessary  things  besides  1 
And  to  exclude  sober  and  pious  Christians  from  the  pri- 
vileges that  are  proper  to  the  Christian  church,  as  such, 
merely  for  that  out  of  conscience  towards  God,  they  dare 
not  admit  into  their  worship  those  additions  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  1  To  take  order  they  shall  have  no  pastors, 
no  sacraments,  no  assemblies  for  worship  1  And  because 
they  will  not  be  so  much  more  than  Christians,  that  they 
shall  not  be  Christians  at  all? 

He  that  would  go  about  to  make  these  inferences  merely 
from  the  forementioned  ground,  would  gain  to  be  laughed 
at  by  all  sober  men,  instead  of  a  conclusion  ;  whatsoever 
better  success  he  should  have,  who  should  undertake  to 
prove  the  same  things  any  other  way. 

This  reverend  author  was  so  wise  as  not  to  attempt 
either  of  these.  But  then,  in  the  meantime,  what  doth  the 
mere  possible  notion  of  such  a  church  advantage  his 
cause  *  Because  it  is  possible,  there  might  have  been  such 
a  Macedonian,  or  such  a  Lydian  church,  is  such  a  one 
therefore  necessary  1  and  any  other  constitution  of  a 
Christian  church  impossible,  or  unlawful  %  Or  because 
the  general  meeting  en  magistrates  of  the  whole  city  and 
people  together  in  pagan  Athene  was  called  'ExxXv^rta, 


therefore  such  must  be  the  constitution  of  k  Christian 
church  1  and  therefore  such  a  church  hath  such  powers 
from  Christ  as  were  above  mentioned  1 

Here  howsoever  we  make  our  stand,  and  say  that  till 
the  Doctor  hath  proved  these  two  things ; 

[1.]  That  such  a  church  as  he  hath  given  us  the  notion 
of^  as  of  a  thing  merely  possible,  is  actually  a  divine  in* 
stitution ;  and, 

[2.]  That  God  hath  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  governors 
in  it  never  chosen  by  the  Christian  community,  or  to  any 
other  power,  to  superadd  institutions  of  the  nature  above 
mentioned,  and  to  enforce  them  under  the  mentioned 
penalties :  all  his  reasoning  that  pretend  tohe  ad  rem,  are 
to  no  purpose,  and  do  nothing  at  all  advantage  his  cause. 

Yet  there  are  some  passages  in  this  part  of  his  dis- 
course, that  though  they  signify  nothing  to  his  main  pur- 
pose, are  yet  very  remarkable,  and  which  'tis  fit  we  should 
take  some  notice  of. 

As  when,  page  16.  he  tells  us  -^hat  he  means  by  whole 
churches ;  viz,  "  The  churches  of  such  nations,  which 
upon  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  restuned  their  just 
power  of  government  to  themselves ;  and  upon  their  own- 
mg  Christianity,  incorporated  into  one  Christian  society, 
under  the  same  common  ties  and  rules  of  order  and  gov- 
ernment." As  if  there  could  be  no  whole  churches  in  the 
world  that  had  not  been  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  as  if 
those  of  the  Roman  empire  could  not  have  been  whole 
churches  without  resumption  of  the  civil  government ;  as 
we  suppose  he  means. 

Or,  as  if  (which  he  mtimates,  page  19.)  we  needed  this 
(so  dearly  spoused  notion  as  a  ground)  to  acquit  us  from 
the  imputation  of  schism,  in  our  separating  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  Which  certainly  it  were  not  for  the  advantafv 
of  tho  protestant  cause  to  admit ;  for  then  all  that  remam 
within  the  empire,  were  bound  to  continue  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  church.  And  in  the  other  king- 
doms, where  princes  have  not  resumed  their  just  right 
of  reforming  errors  in  doctrine  and  corruptions  in  wor- 
ship, all  should  be  schismatics  that  should  separate  from 
the  church  of  Rome.  - 

Again,  when,  page  17.  he  would  confute  that  great 
mistake,  the  making  the  notion  of  a  church  barely  to  re- 
late to  acts  of  worship ;  (a  mistake  whereof  I  never  knew 
any  man  guilty ;)  he  surely  runs  into  as  great  an  opposite 
mistake,  in  makmg  the  notion  of  a  church  to  be  no  more 
than  of  a  society  of  men  united  together,  for  their  order 
and  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Now  faith  and  worship  are  quite  excluded  the 
notion  of  a  church ;  and  order  and  government,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  as  they  refer  to  these^ 
only  included.  Whence  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  one  catholic  church,  l^om  which  yet  he 
argues  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page. 

JNor,  though  I  dislike  .the  thing,  do  I  understand  tha 
strength  of  the  Doctor's  argument,  against  making  the 
notion  of  the  church  barely  to  relate  to  acts  of  worship : 
viz.  That  if  this  held  true,  the  church  must  be  dissolved 
as  soon  as  the  congregation  is  broken  up.  For  will  it  not 
also  follow  as  well,  that  if  the  notion  of  a  church  relate 
only  to  order  and  government,  every  time  any  meeting  for 
afiairs  of  order  and  government  is  Drokm  up,  the  church 
is  dissolved  1  And  tnat  an  assembly  of  the  states  in  atiy 
kingdom  or  nation  cannot  break  up  without  a  dissolution 
of  the  government  1  A  parliament  (at  least)  not  adjourn 
or  be  prorogued  without  being  dissolved  1  And  whereas 
he  ados,  But  if  they  retain  the  nature  of  a  church,  when 
they  do  not  meet  together  for  worship,  then  there  is  some 
other  bond  that  unites  them,  and  whatever  that  is,  it  con- 
stitutes the  church.  Is  it  not  possible  there  may  be  such 
a  bond  for  worship,  as  well  as  fi>r  government  ?  an  obliga- 
tion to  meet  at  stated  times  for  that  purpose,  when  tfiey 
are  not  met  1  And  then  (if  this  were  all  that  were  to  be 
said  to  the  contrary)  why  might  not  that  bond  as  well  serve 
to  constitute  the  church  1  But, 

(2.)  For  his  reasonings  ad  hamnem,  they  need  not  de- 
tain us  long ;  he  argues  from  the  judgment  of  the  assembly 
of  divines  and  others.  All  which  arguing  must  suppose, 
if  it  concern  twi,  that  we  are  bound  to  be  of  the  same  judg- 
ment with  the  ministers  that  are  and  have  been  so  and  so 
minded ;  which  I  for  my  part  understand  not.   But  1  per- 
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eeire  here  his  inteatioii  is,  having  endeavoured  to  draw 
us  off  from  our  ministers  i  now  to  more  another  stone, 
and  try  if  he  can  draw  them  off  from  ns. 

For  the  assembly,  I  think  it  fit  those  that  snnrive  of 
them  should  be  as  much  concluded  by  what  they  then  de- 
tennined,  as  this  reverend  author  by  the  Irenicum.  But  I 
know  no  reason  that  such  as  they  represented,  nor  who 
ever  pretended  to  be  of  their  partv,  should  be  concluded 
to  the  world's  end.  Nor  do  understand  why  even  the 
same  iNUty  mav  not  be  as  well  supposed  in  a  possibilitY  to 
vary  irom  itseii  in  forty  years,  as  the  same  man  from  lum- 
seii  in  less  than  twenty.  If  they  did  incline  to  deal  too 
hurdly  with  their  bretnren,  that  will  not  justify  them  who 
deal  more  hardly.  'Tis  hoped  such  as  have  been  so  in- 
clined, have  been  smitten,  and  suffered  the  rebukes  of  the 
Almighty,  repented  it,  and  are  become  wiser:  and  when 
some  think  themselves  grown  wiser  by  prosperity,  others 
by  adversity,  there  is  less  reason  to  suspect  the  Uuter. 

Yet  also  this  reverend  author  ought  to  have  considered 
the  great  disparity  of  the  cases  he  would  parallel.  For 
when  one  sort  of  men  are  considering  of  havine  only  such 
a  frame  of  things  settled,  as  are  imposed  by  Christ  him- 
self, whether  they  judge  rightly  or  no.  that  he  hath  im- 
posed every  part  of  that  frame,  yet  while  thev  think  and 
judge  that  ne  hath,  and  conseauently  that  notnins  is  to  be 
absied  of  it :  'twere  very  unfitly  argued,  that  therefore 
another  sort  j^rofessing  to  impose  many  things  never  im- 
posed by  Chnst,  should  abate  nothing  of  their  unnecessary 
unpositions. 

For  such  as  the-Doctor  quotes  besides  of  the  nonconform- 
ists, acknowledging  the  parish  churches  true  churches, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  holding,  sometimes,  communion 
with  some  of  them ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  but  among  so 
many  parties  as  come  all  under  one  common  notion  of 
dissenters  from  the  public  rule,  (and  whom  that  rule  did 
not  find  one,  but  made  them  so  in  that  common  notion,) 
there  must  be  great  diversity  of  opinions,  and  proportion- 
ably  differing  practices  in  these  matters.  I  heartily  prefer 
the  most  moderate,  as  I  believe  you  do.  But  here  this 
reverend  author  takes  occasion  for  so  ignominious  reflec- 
tions upon  our  preachers,  as  insincere,  dishonest,  and  un- 
conscientious, as  I  doubt  not,  in  one  twenty  years  more, 
his  ingenuitjT  will  oblige  him  to  rej^t  more  heartily,  than 
ever  it  permitted  him  to  do  of  lus  irenicum.  Because  he 
can  allege  a  very  few  persons  that  have  spoken  to  this  pur- 
pose, therefore,  first,  it  must  be  represented  to  the  world  as 
their  common  judgment ;  next  thev  are  charged  with  con- 
cealing this  Tudgment ;  (why  is  this  Kept  up  as  such  a  mighty 
secret  m  thebrea.<its  of  their  teachers  7  page  37.)&nd  then  it  is 
endeavoured  to  make  men  think  they  practise  against  their 
own  judgments,  in  preaching  to  separate  congregations. 

Surely  you  and  Fare  concerned,  as  we  have  occasion,  to 
say  what  we  truly  can,  for  the  just  vindication  of  our 
mmisters.  I  doubt  liot  but  yon  believe,  and  you  have,  for 
some,  particular  reason  to  be  confident ;  it  is  for  our  sakes 
they  expose  themselves  to  the  displeasure  of  such  men  as 
Pr.  St.    I  must,  for  m}r  part,  say, 

[1.]  That  I  believe  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  very  few, 
that  every  parish  is,  as  such,  a  true  Christian  church.  I 
am  sorry  1  nave  such  a  ground  to  fear  it  of  one  kind,  viz. 
that  some  may  not  be  so,  as  not  having  among  them  any 
tolerable  understanding  of  the  most  confess^y  frmda- 
mental  principles  of  Christian  relig[ion.  What  say  you  to 
such,  where  tne  minister  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the  princi- 

{»les  of  religion,  or  habituallv  vicious,  and  of  a  profligate 
ife  1  Do  mere  orders  make  him  a  minister,  who  (perhaps 
since  he  received  them)  is  become  destitute  of  the  most  es- 
sential qualifications  1  any  more  than  the  habit,  a  monk  1  or 
a  beard,  a  philosopher  1  Can  a  Mercurv  be  made  of  every 
lo^  1  Not  to  insist  that  this  reverend  author  can  scarce 
thmk  they  are,  from  a  ground  of  another  kind,  because 
they  assemble  only  for  worship,  and  not  for  government. 
[3.]  And  surely,  a  church  may  be  unflt  to  be  commu- 
nicated with,  although  it  be  a  true  church;  (those  words 
of  the  reverend  and  worthy  dean  of  Canterbury  carry  their 
own  light  with  them  to  this  purpose ;  *)  as  a  man  may  be 
truly  and  really  a  man,  though  he  have  the  plague  upon 
him,  and  for  that  reason  be  fit  to  be  avoided  by  all  that 
wish  well  to  themselves.  'Tis  true,  there  are  vastly  differ- 
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ent  degrees  of  that  unfitness.  But  I  see  not  bow  they  eaa 
apprehend  there  is  the  fimess  which  is  simply  necessary. 
who  jud^  there  are  conditions  of  communion  imp^^ 
that  are  sinful. 

And  I  believe  this  reverend  author  will  think  it  possible 
a  true  church  may  impose  some  sinful  conditions  c^  her 
communion;  in  which  case,  he  hath  determined  a  non- 
communion  with  her  necessaiy  and  unavoidable. 

[3.]  For  those  that  are  of  that  j'udgment,  the  parochial 
assemblies  ought  to  be  communicated  with  so  fiu-  as  is 
alle^d  was  declared.  As  I  know  none  of  the  disMntiag 
ministers,  that  thought  they  ought  always  and  only  to  be 
communicated  with,  so  I  see  not  with  what  pretence  it  can 
be  said  they  keep  up  their  judgment  herem,  as  a  mighty 
secret.  If  it  be  so,  how  came  this  author  to  have  it  re- 
vealed to  him  1  Is  printing  it  to  the  world  keeping  it 
secret  1  Some  have  published  it  in  that  way,  as  we  see  is 
known  to  the  Doctor.  Others,  hy  their  frequent  discourses^ 
and  their  own  practice.  And,  to  my  observation,  diven  of 
them  have  in  tneir  sermons  made  it  much  their  business 
to  dispose  the  minds  of  their  hearers  to  a  truly  catholic 
Christian  union,  as  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  take  no- 
tice, some  of  the  conforming  clergy  do  also.  Bat  if  this 
be  tne  Doctor's  quarrel  with  any  of  our  ministers,  (who 
think  such  communion  lawful)  that  they  do  not  constantly, 
in  every  sermon,  inculcate  the  business  of  conunimicaiing 
in  the  ceremonial  way,  for  my  part,  I  shall  blame  them  as 
much  as  he,  when  once  he  hath  made  it  very  evident,  that 
the  ceremonies  are  more  profitable,  and  likely  to  do  more 
good  to  the  souls  of  men,  than  repentance,  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  the  fear  of  God,  a  good  life  in  this  world,  and 
eternal  life  in  the  other ;  which  I  confess  are  the  more 
usual  subjects,  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, of  their  preaching. 

And,  let  me  add,  that  I  can  tell  you  of  a  secret,  which 
some  might  be  apt  to  think  (as  it  is  really  so)  is  indus- 
triously and  much  more  unrighteously  kept  up  in  one 
man's  breast,  that  may  be  ccmscious  of  a  great  design  in 
it.  The  author  of  the  book,  entitled,  The  Weapon  Salve, 
or  Irenicum,  seems  to  have  found  it  some  inconveniency 
to  hiin^  to  have  been  the  author  of  so  good  a  book ;  where- 
upon, m  a  certain  soliloquy,  (though  he  is  pleased  to  re- 
present It  as  a  tripartite  dialogue j)  he  asks  himself  his  own 
opinion  of  it,  and  gives  hiinself  this  answer:  I  will  tell 
you  freely  (as  you  know  men  use  great  liberty  in  talking 
with  themselves,  though  prudence  would  direct  that  to  be 
done  in  some  cases  with  great  caution,  and  not  to  talk  in- 
convenient things  too  loud,  lest  they  be  too  much  over- 
heard) I  believe  there  are  many  things  in  it,  which  if  Dr. 
St.  were  to  write  now,  he  would  not  have  said ;  for  there 
are  some  tilings  which  show  his  vouth,  and  want  of  due 
consideration ;  others,  in  which  he  Welded  too  far,  &c. 
Now  here  (though  I  believe  he  had  begun  to  be  inclined 
to  throw  away  his  salve,  and  use  only  the  weapon  for  the 
wounding  of  sound  parts,  not  the  cuttmg  off  the  incurable, 
vet)  I  conceive  one  may  safely  enough  take  it  for  granted, 
his  intention  was  not  to  retract  the  whole  book.  But 
whereas  he  tells  us  not  what  he  doth :  how  would  the 
Doctor  take  it  if  one  should  ask.  Why  is  this  kept  up  as 
such  a  mighty  secret  in  his  own  breast  1  Or,  say  the  ten- 
derness of  his  mind  might,  'tis  likely,  out  of  mere  shame- 
facedness,  keep  him  from  declaring  against  what  bis  own 
conscience  tells  him  is  truth ;  however,  this  retractation 
cannot  make  that  which  was  true  become  false.  The 
reason  of  things  is  sullen,  and  will  not  alter  to  serve  men's 
conveniences.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  judgment  is  really 
altered.  If  therefore  he  would  acouit  hiinself  like  an 
honest  and  -conscientious  •man,  let  nim  tell  the  world 
plainly,  which  be  the  pernicious  principles  of  that  book, 
that  honest  and  conscientious  men,  who  nave  thought  well 
of  many  things  in  it,  (and  perhaps  the  same  things  which 
he  now  disapproves,)  may  not  always  be  deceived  by  the 
shows  of  reason  that  deceived  himself,  and  by  which  he 
deceived  them.  The  same  justice  that  obliges  not  to  lay 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  bhnd,  doth  also 
oblige  him  to  remove  it  who  hath  laid  it:  which  is  to  be 
done,  not  by  professing  another  opinion,  for  we  depend  not 
on  his  authority,  whicn  he  hath  nimself  so  much  dimin- 
ished ;  but  on  the  reascms  he  alleged,  which  if  they  were 
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fallacious,  let  him  show  wherein,  and  answer  his  own 
reasons.  To  say  the  truth,  the  gravity  and  seriousness 
wherewith  that  book  was  written,  appears  to  have  so  little 
of  the  youth  in  it,  in  comparison  of  the  jocularity  and 
sportful  htimoiir  of  some  or  his  latter  writings,  when  he 
haih  been  discnssing  the  most  weighty  and  important  cases 
of  conscience,  that  it  seems  as  a  prodigy  in  nature,  and 
that  he  b^;an  his  life  at  the  wron^  end ;  that  he  was  old  in 
his  youth,  and  reserved  his  puerility  to  his  more  grown 
age.  But  we  hope  there  is  a  great  residue  behind,  wherein 
he  may  have  opportunity  and  inclination  to  show  the 
world,  that  he  <ud  not  repent  the  pious  design  of  that 
book ;  or,  at  least,  with  a  repentance  that  (can  as  well  as 
that^  ou^ht  to  be  repented  or. 

[^1  And  whereas  such  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  as 
have  most  openly  declared  for  communicating  at  some 
times  with  some  of  the  parochial  churches,  have  also  de- 
clared their  judgment  of  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
preaching  and  hearing,  and  doing  other  religious  duties,  in 
other  congregations  also :  if  now  either  the  Doctor  discern 
not  the  inconsistency  of  these  things,  or  thej^  discern  not 
their  inconsistency^ ;  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  or  thought, 
bat  that  they  acquit  not  themselves  like  honest  and  con- 
scientious men  1  Must  it  be  taken  for  a  demonstration  of 
a  man's  want  of  hones^  and  conscience,  not  to  be  pre- 
sently of  the  Doctor's  opmion  in  every  thing  1  or  not  to  see 
avery  consequence  which  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees  1 

Bat  let  us  consider  the  goodness  of  this  consequence, 
which  it  must  be  so  greeX  a  piece  of  dishonestjr  not  to  dis- 
cern. If  it  be  the  duty  of  some  to  communicate  some- 
times with  some  parish  churches,  (for  this  is  the  most  the 
Doctor  could  make  of  that  relator's  concession,  whom  he 
cites  pa^  21, 2S.  of  his  sermon,)  therefore  it  is  the  dutv 
of  ever^r  one  to  communicate  with  any  parish  church 
where  his  abode  is,  so  constantly  and  entirely  as  never  to 
have  any  communion  with  any  otherwise  constituted  con- 
gregation. 

This  is  the  thing  must  be  to  his  purpose  inferred ;  yea, 
and  he  would  have  it  be  from  somewhat  a  lower  premise. 
For  he  tells  us,  page  37.  "  that  he  dare  say,  if  most  of  the 
preachers  at  this  day  in  the  separate  meetings  were  soberly 
asked  their  jud^ents,  whether  it  were  lawful  (only)  for 
the  people  to  join  with  us  in  the  public  assemblies,  the^ 
woald  not  deny  it."  He  surely  dares  nqt  say  that  their 
meaning  was,  tnat  it  was  lawful  constantly  to  join  with 
them  in  all  their  parochial  assemblies,  unless  he  dares  say, 
what  he  hath  not,  from  any  of  them,  the  least  ground  to 
think.  Now  hereupon  he  collects,  page  38.  that  our  min- 
isters cannot  declare  so  much  in  a  separate  conCTegation, 
but  this  truth  must  fly  in  their  faces ;  because  he  suppo- 
seth  it  repugnant  to  it,  to  preach  at  all  in  a  separate  con- 
gregation ;  and  yet  afterwards,  on  the  same  page,  he  so 
well  agrees  with  himself,  as  to  bid  them,  if  they  would  ac- 
quit themselves  like  honest  and  conscientious  men,  tell  the 
people  plainly  that  they  look  on  our  churches  as  true 
churches,  and  that  they  may  lawfully  communicate  with  us 
in  prayers  and  sacraments.  And  where  are  they  to  tell  them 
so,  but  in  the  separate  congregations  1  Singly  and  severally 
he  knows  it  were  impossible.  Nor  do  I  think  he  woula 
reckon  honesty  and  conscience  obli|ced  them  to  come  and 
tell  the  people  so  in  their  congregations. 

Now  1  am  afraid  there  are  but  a  very  few  honest  and 
conscientious  men  in  the  world  at  this  day,  if  none  are  to 
go  for  such,  but  who  can  perceive  the  strength  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  above-mentioned  consequence. 

And  that  you  may  farther  see  what  reasons  our  minis- 
ters may  have^  notwithstanding  all  the  alleged  concessions, 
to  administer  m  the  worship  of  God  in  our  a^emblies ; 
though  it  were  never  so  much  their  common  universal 
judgment,  that  they  and  we  might  sometimes  communicate 
in  some  of  the  narochial ;  let  us  consider,  that  in  the  more 
populous  and  freauented  places,  as  with  you  at  London 
for  instance,  the  churches  cannot  receive,  some  not  a  tenth 
part,  some  not  half  the  people  belonging  to  them,  few  can 
receive  all.  Methinks  good  men  should  not  be  offended 
that  multitudes  do  in  this  distress  relieve  themselves  by 
resorting  to  other  places  for  necessary  instruction.  And 
though  they  be  the  inclinations  of  the  people  that  divide 
them  this  way,  and  that  (as  it  can  be  nothing  else)  though 
I^aces  ibr  their  resort  be  not  every  where  most  conveniently 


situate  for  their  resort,  where  there  is  most  need,  (whieh 
must  be  taken  not  alwa3rs  where  it  were  most  desirable, 
but  where  they  can  be  had,)  yet  they  that  have  a  mind,  had 
better  go  to  places  at  a  more  inconvenient  distance,  than 
have  no  whither  to  go ;  and  it  is  better  the  necessities  of 
many  should  be  provided  for  in  such  an  exigency,  than  of 
none.  In  the  meantime,  the  churches  of  worthy  conform* 
ing  ministers  in  such  populous  places  are  generally  filled, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  and  have  sometimes  had  occasion 
to  observe. 

Do  not  necessities  of  a  much  lower  nature  oblige  us  to 
recede  from  stated  human  rules  1  It  is  well  known  there 
is  a  law  against  relieving  such  as  beg  out  of  their  own  pa- 
rishes. But  if  one  find  upon  the  road  such  a  poor  wretch 
readv  to  perish,  am  I  not  bound,  notwithstanding,  if  I  can, 
to  relieve  him  1  And  who  would  think,  in  such  a  case,  I 
transgressed  the  true  intention  of  the  lawl 

Tea,  and  God's  own  laws  respecting  rituals,  common 
order,  and  the  external  part  of  religion,  were  by  his  own 
direction  to  yield  to  far  less  urgent  necessities;  to  the 
plucking  an  ass  or  an  ox  out  of  a  ditch ;  how  much  more 
the  souls  of  men  1  Have  we  not  read  what  David  did 
when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  thejr  that  were  with  him, 
how  he  entered  into  the  house  of'^God,  and  did  eat  the 
shew-bread,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither 
for  them  which  were  with  him,  but  only  for  thejpriestsl 
How  expressly  is  it  alleg;ed  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
against  those  nice  and  punctilious  observers  and  urgers  of 
the  letter  of  the  law,  the  Pharisees,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.  And  if  he  were  willing  to  abate  a  sacrifice  to 
himself,  that  there  might  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  men's  bodies,  how  monitory  and  reprehensive 
should  that  be  to  such  merciless  persons,  as  would  have 
the  very  souls  of  men  themselves  oe  sacrificed  to  their  stifiT 
and  imyielding  humours!  Positive  laws  cease  to  bind 
when,  by  accioent,  they  thwart  the  law  of  nature.  Which 
binds  to  nothing  more  aeeply  than  the  endeavour  of  saviujg 
one's  own  soul,  and  (withm  the  bounds  of  his  calling)  his 
ne^hbour's  as  his  own. 

What  if  many  of  our  ministers  think  it  lawftil,  and,  at 
some  times,  a  duty,  to  join  in  some  of  the  public  assem- 
blies 1  It  is  not  then  their  duty,  when  an  inviting  oppor- 
tunity, and  so  urging  necessities,  lay  before  them  greater 
duty.  This  reverend  author  tells  us,  verjr  pertinently  to 
this  purpose,  when  he  was  declaiming  against  us  and  our 
ministers,  page  31.  of  his  sermon:  "'It  is  a  great  fault 
amon^  some  who  pretend  to  great  niceness  in  some  posi- 
tive anties,  that  tney  have  some  little  regard  to  com- 
parative duties ;  for  tnat  which  may  be  a  duty  in  one  case, 
when  it  comes  to  thwart  a  greater  duty,  may  be  none.'' 
This  doctrine  we  learn  firom  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the 
case  of  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath ;  which  he  makes  to 
yield  to  duties  of  mercy.  And  can  we  think  that  a  duty 
lying  upon  us,  which,  in  our  circumstances,  makes  a  far 
greater  duty  impracticable  1  We  acknowledge  order  and 
unity  very  lovely  and  desirable  things,  but  we  think  it  of 
sreater  importance  that  the  ministers  with  whom  such 
fault  is  found,  conduct  men,  though  not  in  so  accurate 
order,  (which  they  cannot  help,)  to  heaven,  than  let  them 
go  in  the  best  order,  yea  (and  as  the  case  is)  without  any 
at  aIl,'to  hell. 

And  what  though  the  necessity  of  many  of  us  arise  from 
our  own  scruples,  and  what  though  those  scruples  were 
without  ground,  doth  it  therefore  follow  we  must  be  aban- 
doned to  perish  1  when  our  yery  error,  if  we  be  willing  to 
admit  conviction,  (as  we  sincerely  are,  could  the  matter 
admit  it,),  is  not  imputable  to  us  for  a  sin.  This  author 
was  once  pleased  to  make  it  one  of  his  proposals  for  ac- 
commodation, page  64.  of  his  Irenicum ;  "  That  no  sanc- 
tions be  made,  nor  mulcts  nor  penalties  be  inflicted  on 
such,  who  only  dissent  from  the  use  of  some  things,  whose 
lawfulness  they  at  present  scruple,  till  sufficient  time  and 
means  be  used  for  their  information  of  the  nature  and  in- 
dififerency  of  the  things ;  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  it  be 
out  of  wilful  contempt,  and  obstinacy  of  spirit,  or  only 
weakness  of  conscience,  and  dissatisfaction  concerniner  the 
things  themselves,  that  they  disobey.  And  if  it  be  made 
evident  to  be  out  of  contempt,  that  only  such  penalties  be 
inflicted  as  answer  to  the  nature  of  the  offence."  Where 
he  adds,  "  I  am  sure  it  is  contrary  to  the  primitive  practice, 
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and  the  moderation  then  used,  to  suspend  and  deprive  men 
of  their  ministerial  fVinction  ror  not  conforming  in  habits, 
gestures,  or  the  like."  Which  he  makes  good  bjr  follow- 
mg  instances  beyond  his  own  present  contradictions.  It 
is  strange  that  for  snch  like  things,  now,  it  is  thought  so 
highly  jost,  that  onr  ministers  are  totally  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  ministry,  and  we  oat  of  the  chnrch,  and  way  of  salva- 
tion !  Are  these  nnproportionable  penalties  even  where 
contempt  appears  1  And  what  are  they  when,  through 
Gk>d's  mercy,  there  appears  not  the  least  colour  of  it  1 

Is  mere  scrupling  a  human  device  in  the  worship  of 
Gtod,  an  inability  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  and  to 
mould  and  form  our  jud^ent  and  consciences  as  some 
other  men  can  do  theirs,  a  crime  so  inexpiable,  that  nothing 
less  than  our  eternal  ruin  can  satisfy  for  it  7  They  know, 
who  have  read  the  Turkish  history,  that  mere  scruple 
brought  that  necessity  upon  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade  in 
Bcanderbeg's  days,  that  rather  than  drink  of  water  which 
they  thought  polluted,  they  must  either  surrender  or  perish. 
If  another  possible  way  could  have  been  found  to  supply 
them,  was  it  fit  they  and  the  town  should  rather  be  lost, 
than  their  unreasonable  scruple  be  borne  with  1  Or  should 
they,  in  that  exigency,  be  still  held  to  it,  to  drink  of  that 
very  water  or  none  t  We  think  we  have  greater  reason  to 
urge  for  our  scruples,  we  think  our  necessity  is  greater, 
the  case  more  important^  and  Qod  deliver  us  from  such 
pastors,  as  will  not  thmk  so  too,  and  value  souls  at  a 
nigher  rate. 

Our  case  being  thus,  we  apply  ourselves  to  ministers, 
bound  by  their  calling  and  office  to  attend  the  affairs  of 
the  souls  of  men.  Thej  are  at  leisure,  have  nothing  else  to 
do ;  they  may  not  live  idle  and  useless  in  the  world^  This 
is  their  proper  business.  Whatever  their  opinion  is  about 
the  things  we  scruple,  (and  we  believe  it  is  mostly  the  same 
with  ours,)  we  see  not  how  they  can,  or  dare,  deny  us  the 
help  of  their  ministerial  labours :  we  thank  Grod  that  they 
dare  not.  And  should  they  daily  spend  their  pains  upon 
Us  to  urge  us  to  the  ceremonial  way,  as  we  believe  tney 
would  do  it  very  heartlessly;  (wishing  things  to  be,  in  that 
respect,  otherwise  in  the  Christian  church,  as  well  as  we:) 
80  would  their  labour  in  that  kind  be  unprofitable,  and 
therefore  un^ateful  to  us.  Nor  do  we  think  it  needs  any 
sort  of  mortifiedness  in  them  (as  we  find  they  are  jeered 
under  that  notion)  not  to  send  us  away  unedified  and 
grieved  from  their  congregations ;  so  much  as  a  mortified- 
ness in  their  love  of  souls,  and  their  sense  of  eternal  con- 
cernments ;  wherein  too  many  others  have  attained  to  a 
great  degree  of  mortification. 

But  now,  my  honoured  friend,  what  think  you  of  our 
cause  1  Let  us  seriously  consider  it,  not  according  to  the 
appearance  which  it  will  have  to  a  captious  sophistical 
wit,  but  as  you  will  apprehend  it  to  Iook  in  the  eyes  of 
our  supreme  and  final  Judge ;  considering  also  the  same 
blessed  Jesus,  as  that  mighty  Redeemer  and  Lover  of 
souls,  who  once  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
them  to  God.  Bring  the.  matter  before  him,  with  whom 
you  are  to  expect  no  tricks,  but  most  plain  and  equal  deal- 
mg.  And  bethink  yourself,  whether  of  these  two  things 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  have  regard  unto, — the  saving  of 
souls,  which  he  bought  with  his  blood ;  or  the  preservmg 
inviolate  certain  human  institutions  and  rules,  confessed  by 
the  devisers  of  them  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  being  of 
die  church,  which  common  reason  sees  unnecessary  to  its 
well-being,  to  its  external  order  and  decency,  (evidenUy  as 

S'eat  without  them,)  which  this  author  makes  foreign 
ereto,  when  he  tells  us,  that  matters  of  order  and  decency 
are  allowable  and  fitting,  but  ceremonies  properly  taken 
for  actions  significative,  and  therefore  appointed  oecause 
significative,  their  lawfulness  may  with  better  ground  be 
scrupled,  Iren.  page  68.  and  which  experience  shows  to 
be  destructive ;  as  whereby  so  great  numbers,  not  only 
of  his  labourers,  are  to  be  discarded,  but  of  living,  flou- 
rishing plants  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  thrown 
out  of  nis  vineyard  together  1 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  profess  not  to  have  the  least 
doubt  concerning  the  thing  itself  which  we  and  our  minis- 
ters do,  and  practise ;  it  is  only  our  common  great  concern, 
to  be  very  careful  with  what  temper  of  spirit,  and  with 
what  desie^  we  do  it.  It  should  to  the  uttermost  be  en- 
deavoured to  be  done  with  all  meekness  and  humility, 


with  all  possible  reverence  to  authority,  abhorrence  of  the 
least  real  contempt,  and  unfeigned  regret  there  should  be 
any  appearance  of  it,  though  never  so  unavoidable ;  with 
a  design  only  to  glorify  Grod,  and  promote  the  common 
salvation :  not  to  make  or  serve  a  party,  or  advance  any 
other  interest  than  that  of  mere  substantial  Christianity  and 
godliness.  Let  us  covet  this  temper  of  mind;  and  where 
we  see  persons  of  real  worth,  and  of  a  true  latitude  and 
largeness  of  spirit,  commensurate  to  the  Christian  interest, 
that  fall  in  with  the  public  constitution,  value  and  love 
them  nothing  the  less,  than  if  their  judgments  about  these 
lesser  things  were  never  so  exactly  squared  with  our  own, 
and  so  much  more,  by  how  much  they  may  excel  us  in 
far  greater  and  more  valuable  things.  And  if  it  be  onr  lot 
to  suffer  under  the  notion  of  evil-doers  for  doing  what  we 
take  to  be  our  duty,  let  it  be  according  to  the  Doctor's 
wholesome  counsel,  with  an  unrepining  patience,  and  with 
much  thankfulness  both  to  Giod  and  our  rulers,  that  we 
have  enjoyed  so  much  tranouillity ;  end  with  that  cheer- 
fulness that  becomes  those  tnat  expect  a  blessed  eternity, 
and  to  be  translated  ere  long  into  a  pure  and  peaceful  re- 
gion, where  we  are  to  serve  Qod,  in  society  even  with 
many  of  them  who  have  been  offended  with  us,  without 
scruple  or  trouble  to  ourselves  or  them.  If  with  such  dis- 
positions and  aims  we  persist  in  our  course,  while  onr 
case  is  attended  with  sucn  circumstances  as  now  it  is;  I 
have  no  fear,  I  sincerely  profess  to  you,  of  our  acceptance 
with  GK)d,  and,  sooner  or  later,  with  all  good  men. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conceive  the  honest  cause  jon 
were  so  deeply  concerned  for,  is  really  unharmed,  and  I 
hope  you  apprehend  it  too ;  and  that  therefore  your  fear 
and  despondency  was  causeless,  as  if  it  could  not  ontlive 
this  attempt  against  it  by  Dr.  St.  As  you  therefore  see 
how  capable  it  is  of  defence  against  him,  I  shall  not  forget 
the  other  part  of  my  undertaking :  but  shall, 

Secondl^f  Say  somewhat  (as  yours  sufficiently  lets  me 
see  there  is  cause^  in  his  just  defence  against  you.  And 
really.  Sir,  thougn  that  be  an  untoward  thing  to  dispute 
against,  I  find  it  needful  to  defend  him  only  against  your 
anger,  t.  e.  the  excess  of  it:  which,  although  it  can  no 
more  harm  him,  than  he  hath  done  the  cause,  and  con- 
sequently the  blunting  and  breaking  its  edge  (which  is  the 
thing  I  aim  at)  cannot  advantage  him,  yet  it  will  do  him 
right :  and  (which  was  the  thing  I  first  intended)  'twill 
be  an  advantage  and  kindness  to  you. 

I  must  here  indeed  tellyou,  that  I  cannot  blame  you  for 
being  in  some  measure  ofiended,  as  I  can  excuse  the  Doc- 
tor but  in  part.  I  do  dislike,  as  well  as  you,  two  thin^ 
especially  m  his  way  of  managing  this  business ;  viz.  his 
too  great  acrimony,  and  too  little  seriousness. 

For  the  former,  it  is  too  evident,  and  I  heartily  pity  him 
for  it,  that  he  should  so  forget,  and  suffer  himself  to  be 
transported  beyond,  the  rules  of  Christianity  and  prudence ; 
neither  of  which  would  allow  him,  (and  I  am  sure  within 
the  compass  of  the  former,  his  text  would  not,)  so  as  to 
make  himself  a  standard  to  all  other  men,  as  to  suppose 
no  man  can  be  honest  or  conscientious  that  is  not  or  his 
mind  in  the  matters  he  then  undertook  to  controvert,  or 
that  should  not  judge  of  the  connexions  of  things  as  he  did. 
I  cannot  think  it  hath  added  to  his  reputation  to  reflect  so 
grossly  before  such  an  assembly,  upon  a  whole  party  of 
men  that  are,  many  of  them^  well  known  in  the  world ; 
and  who,  in  point  of  integrity,  are  so  little  liable  to  be 
suspected,  that  an  attempt  to  blemish  them  upon  so  slight 
a  pretence,  and,  in  matter  of  fact,  so  untrue,  could  not  but 
recoil  upon  himself;  especially  with  them  that  shall  im- 
partially compare  their  inducements  to  prevaricate  with 
what  he  hath. 

And  for  the  other,  it  were  indeed  to  have  been  wished, 
that  upon  so  grave  and  solemn  an  occasion  he  had  forborne 
jests,  especially  of  that  nature ;  as  foj  instance,  such  mor- 
tified and  conscientious  men,  and  the  most  godly — can 
least  endure  to  be  told  of  their  faults,  &c.  Which  expres- 
sions, any  one  that  considers  his  scope,  will  understand  to 
be  ironical ;  and  that  considers  the  matter,  to  be  somewhat 
bold  ironies ;  and  the  occasion,  to  be  causeless  ones.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  impossible,  that  truly  mortified  and 
conscientious  men  may  desire  opportunities  to  do  Gtod 
service  in  the  world,  in  a  way  that  he  dislikes.  And  it 
may  consist  with  iresd  godliness  not  to  count  all  those 
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things  faults  which  he  'takes  to  be  such.  And  indeed,  in- 
his  dedicaiion,  his  way  of  averting  the  report  of  those  ill 
men,  that  he  intended  to  stir  up  the  magistrates  and  jud^ 
to  a  persecmion  of  the  dissentefs,  is  to  any  considering 
man,  sportful  and  ludicrous ;  viz.  offering  them  only  such 
a  way  of  escaping  persecution,  as  whereupon  a  man  may 
shun  suffering,  if  he  please,  from  anj  party  of  men  in  the 
world,  as  such,  by  bemg  in  evenr  thmg  of  their  mind  and 
way :  but  which  m  effect  grants  the  charc^e  which  be  would 
avoid,  that  if  we  will  not  be  so  united  to  his  party,  we  were 
to  expect  nothing  but  utmost  rigour.  One  would  rather 
have  thought  he  should  have  bedewed  that  discourse  with 
tears,  which  had  in  itself,,  most  manifestly,  so  awAil  and 
tremendous  a  design,  as  not  only  the  devoting  of  so  great 
nnmbers,  that  might  possibly  not  be  convinced  and  per- 
suaded by  him,  to  a  temporal  ruin ;  but  the  depriving  them 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  their  salvation.  And  that,  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  preserving  of  order  in  the 
church,  they  should  be  so  dealt  with ;  he  should  have  spo- 
ken of  their  case  with  the  greatest  compassion  and  ten- 
derness, not  with  derision  and  contempt. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  use  lenitives  with  yourself,  and 
calm  vour  own  spirit ;  and  I  wish  yon  were  capable  of 
contributing  any  thing  to  the  moderating  and  pacifying 
his  too.  That  though  he  have  been  angry  unprovoked, 
and  with  a  sort  of  men  that  have  ever  respected  and  ho- 
noured him,  as  if  he  had  been  of  themselves ;  his  anger 
that  hath  been  without  cause,  (as  you  know  perhaps  who 
in  a  like  expression  blames  the  exorbitancy  ofanother  pas- 
sion,) mav  not  also  be  without  end.  At  least,  I  pray  you, 
take  heed  you  do  not  deserve  the  like  sharp  repartee, 
which  the  cynic  met  with  from  that  noble  philosopher, 
that  be  taxed  his  pride  with  greater  pride;  that  yon  exceed 
not  the  heats  whereof  yon  complain.  If  he  will  still  retain 
his  fervour,  let  him  be  angry  alone  j  and  his  displeasure 
hare  its  continuance  with  as  little  influence  or  concom- 
itancy  of  yours,  (and  I  could  wish  of  an]r  other  man's,) 
as  (for  aus^ht  I  know)  it  had  its  beginning.  And  that 
since  he  thinks  of  being  a  sacrifice,  he  may  only  bum 
gently  in  his  own  flame,  which  he  may  moderate  as  he 
please,  and  I  hope  will  seasonably  extinguish,  before  he 
hath  suffered  much  harm  by  it. 

For  the  qualifying  of  your  own  too  great  resentment  and 
offence  *,  I  would  hav^  you  consider  how  great  reason  you 
have  to  believe,  that  this  blow  came  only  from  the  (some- 
what misgoverned )  hand  of  a  pious  and  good  man.  Be  it 
far  from  you  to  imagine  otherwise.  If  you  think  he  was  to 
blame  for  intimating  suspicions  of  their  sincerity  whom  he 
opposes,  make  not  yourself  equally  blameable,  by  admit- 
ting hereupon  any  concerning  his.  Which  would  argue  a 
mean  narrow  spirit,  and  a  most  unwarrantable  fondness  of 
a  party,  as  if  all  true  religion  and  godliness  were  bound 
up  in  It. 

And  if  it  look  unlovely  in  your  eyes  to  see  one  of  so 
much  avowed  latitude  and  enlargedness  of  mind,  and  car 
pable  upon  that  account  of  being  the  more  nnivereally  ser- 
viceable to  the  Christian  church,  forsaking  that  compre- 
hensive interest,  so  fkr  as  to  be  ingulfed  into  a  party  upon 
a  private  and  distinct  basis,  consider  what  aspect  the  same 
thing  would  have  in  yourself.  And  never  make  his  dif- 
ference with  you  in  this  matter,  a  reason  to  yourself  of  a 
hard  jadgment  concerning  him ;  who  can,  yon  must  consi- 
der, differ  no  more  from  us,  than  we  do  from  him. 

Believe  him,  in  the  substar.ce  of  what  he  said,  to  speak 
according  to  his  present  jadgment.  Think  how  gradually 
and  insensibly  men's  judgments  alter,  and  are  formed  by 
their  converse ;  that  his  circumstances  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  him  to  converse  most  for  a  long  time,  with  those 
who  arc  fully  of  that  mind  which  he  here  discovers;  that 
his  own  real  worth  must  have  drawn  into  his  acquaint- 
ance the  best  and  most  valuable  of  them,  and  such  for  whom 
he  might  not  only  have  a  kindness,  but  a  reverence ;  and 
who  therefore  must  have  the  more  power  and  influence 
npon  him,  to  conform  his  sentiments  to  their  own. 

We  ourselves  do  not  know,  had  we  been,  by  our  cir- 
cumstances, led  to  asM)ciate  and  converse  mostly  with 
m^n  ofanother  judgment,  what  our  own  would  have  been. 
And  they  that  are  wont  to  discover  most  confidence  of 
themselves,  do  nsuallybut  discover  most  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  man  ;  and  how  little  they  consider  the  power  of 


external  objects  and  indveenients  to  draw  men's  minds 
this  way  or  that.  Nor,  indeed,  as  to  matters  of  this  nature, 
can  any  man  be  confident  that  the  grace  of  Qod  shall  cer* 
tainly  mcline  him  to  be  of  this  or  another  opinion  or  prac* 
tice  m  these  matters ;  because  we  find  those  that  we  nave 
no  reason  to  believe  have  greater  assistances  of  divine 
grace  are  divided  about  them,  and  go  not  all  one  way. 

We  may  indeed  be  confident  that  had  the  same  consi- 
derations occurred  tons  which  have,  we  should  have  been 
of  the  same  mind  and  judgment  that  we  are.  But  it  is 
very  supposable  that  some  accidental  occasions  might  pos- 
sibly have  happened,  that  might  hinder  our  actual  tidcing 
up  such  considerations,  though  the  things  to  be  considerea 
were  not  unknown  to  us.  And  not  /hat  only,  but  that 
might  prevent  our  knowing  even  matters  of  fact,  that  have 
signified  not  a  little  to  the  determining  our  judgments  that 
way  which  they  now  incline  to. 

And  I  do  particularly  believe,  (as  I  doubt  not  but  God 
is  ^[raciously  present  with  those  that  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  hearts  have  chosen  to  serve  him  in  the  way  which 
the  law  prescribes,  so,)  that  if  Dr.  St.  had  known  what 
proofs  there  are  of  that  same  ^acious  presence,  in  these 
so  much  censured  meetings,  his  thoughts  would  have  been 
very  different  of  them  f^om  that  they  are.  I  do  not  speak 
of  proselytin^r  men  to  a  party,  which  I  heartily  despise  as 
a  mean  and  mconsideraole  thing:  but  have  known  some, 
and  heard  of  many,  instance&of  very  ignorant  and  profane 
persons  that  have  been  led,  perhaps  by  their  own  curiosity, 
or,  it  may  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  some  neighbour  or  friend, 
to  hear  and  see  what  was  dcme  in  such  meetings,  that  have 
(through  Gtod's  blessing  upon  so  despised  means)  become 
very  much  reformed  men,  and  (for  aught  that  could  be 
judged)  serious  and  sincere  Christians.  -  And  whereas 
some,  tnat  have  very  prejudicial  thoughts  of  all  that  fre- 
ouent  such  meetings,  may  be  apt  to  suspect  all  effects  of 
that  kind,  to  be  nothing  else  but  illusions  of  fancy,  or  a 
disposition  (at  least)  to  enthusiasm,  or  an  artificial  and  in- 
dustrious hypocrisy ;  I  am  very  confident  that  if  the  Doc- 
tor had  had  the  opportunity,  frequently  to  observe  and 
converse  with  such,  as  we  have  had,  and  heard  the  so- 
briety and  consistency  of  their  discourse,  and  seen  the 
unaffected  simplicity,  humility,  and  heavenliness  of  their 
conversation,  he  could  not  have  allowed  himself  the  liber- 
ty of  such  hard  censures,  but  would  have  judged  of  many 
such  persons  as  you  and  I  do. 

Upon  supposition  of  all  which,  I  make  little  question 
but  It  would  nave  been  very  remote  from  him  to  wish  that 
80  many  persons  had  rather  lived  in  sin,  and  perished  for 
ever ;  than  have  been  brought  to  repentance  and  a  good 
life,  by  being  now  and  then  at  a  separate  meeting. 

So  that  for  the  substance  of  what  he  hath  said  against 
such  meetin^^,  we  have  reason  to  impute  it  to  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  his  judgment  to  such  circumstances,  very  much, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  that  have  led  him  the  way  he  hath 
taken ;  and  not  given  him  opportunity  to  know  what  might 
have  begot  a  better  opinion  m  him  of  the  way  which  he 
opposes. 

But  for  the  manner  of  his  treating  this  subject,  that  I 
impute  to  the  prevalency  of  some  present  temptation ;  and 
hope  he  did  not  express  in  that  sermon  his  habitual  tem- 
per. And  am  highly  confident,  notwithstanding  what  he 
nath  said  in  it ;  if  it  were  in  his  power,  we  misrht  even 
safely  trust  him  to  prescribe  us  terms,  and  should  receive 
no  hard  ones  from  nim. 

Somewhat  it  is  likely  he  was  expected  (and  might  be 
urged)  to  say  to  this  business.  Ann  his  own  thoughts  be- 
in^  set  a  work,  fermented  into  an  intemperate  heat,  which, 
it  18  to  be  hoped,  will  in  time  evaporate. 

If  I  may  fVeely  speak  to  you  my  own  thoughts,  he  seems 
to  deal  in  this  business,  as  one  that  forced  himself  to  say 
somewhat.  For  though  I  apprehend  he  speaks  his  judg 
ment,  yet  the  expressing  it  m  this  time  and  manner  he 
might  regret.  And  because  it  might  appear  a  becoming 
thing  to  him  to  seem  earnest,  the  temptation  prevailed  with 
him,  against  his  habitual  inclination,)  to  supply  with 
shaipness  the  delect  of  reason ;  which  tne  poverty  of  the 
cause  afforded  not.  For  really  his  reasonings  are  fi^int, 
unconcluding,  and  unlike  Dr.  Stillingflcet.  So  that  if  any 
expected  this  performance  from  him,  one  may  think  (and 
this  oftght  in  some  part  to  excuse  him)  that,  oesides  some 
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little  flonnsheB  of  his  readij^and  wit,  he  seems  only  to 
have  lent  them  his  name.  Whidi,  however,  I  pray  yon, 
let  still  be  of  great  iralae  with  yon.  And  torn  your  dis- 
pleasure into  serious  earnest  praying  for  him,  and  that  his 
spirit  may  not  be  fhrther  harmd;  that  amidst  his  many 
temptations,  he  may  be  delivered  and  preserved  from  being 
at  all  pofiea  np,  or  any  way  imbittered ;  and  that  so  valu- 
able a  person  be  not  lost,  or  in  the  least  degree  rendered 
less  useful,  to  the  church  of  Qqd.  And  that  all  that  know 
his  more  inward  conversation,  may  discern  in  his  frequent 
savoury  discourses,  in  his  continued  serious  calling  upon 
God  in  his  family,  in  his  readiness  to  do  good,  especially 
to  the  souls  of  men,  in  his  aptness  to  condescend  to  those 
that  are  much  beneath  him,  how  great  the  efficacy  is  of 
divine  grace.  And  that,  through  the  power  of  it,  a  great 
measure  of  wit,  learning,  applause,  and  seculcur  advanta- 
ges, may  not  only  consist  with  vivid  godliness,  and  sincere 
devotedness  to  the  interest  of  religion,  but  contribute  abun- 
dantly to  the  service  and  difiusion  thereof  in  the  world.  I 
am  very  serious  in  this  advice  to  you.  Nor,  thanks  be  to 
God,  have  so  low  or  profane  thoughts  of  prayer,  (which 
hath  ever  borne  so  ^eat  a  part  in  tne  religion  of  all  times, 
nations,  and  sorts  ot  men,)  as  to  think  it  will  signify  no- 
thing, espedaily  when  the  design  of  it  is  not  mean  and 
private,  but  such  wherein  all  good  men  will  unite. 

I  little  doubt,  but  if  ever  there  shall  be  good  days,  and 
a  happy  state  of  things,  on  earth,  a  factious  zeal  for  parties 
will  become  a  contemptible  thins: :  and  all  the  discnmina- 
tive  accretions  to  religion,  which  are  severally  scandalous 
to  all  other  parties  except  their  own.  who  embrace  any 
sort  of  them,  (too  probably  for  the  sake  of  some  secular 
interest  or  other,  which  is  hoped  to  be  gratified  and  en- 
gaged thereby,)  will  be  spontaneously  quitted  and  aban- 
doned by  all  parties,  from  an  overpowering  sense  and 
grateful  relish  of  substantial  religion  itself;  t.  e.  entire  de- 
votedness to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  with  the  joyfol  ex- 
pectation of  the  blessedness  of  the  other  world :  and  so  all 
become  one. 

But  is  this  to  be  done  while  we  sleep  and  do  nothing  1 
Or,  have  we  in  our  circumstances  any  thing  to  do,  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  contribute  so  much  towards  it, 
as  by  prayer  1  By  this  means  (if  men  of  sincere  and  pious 
minds,  did  with  universal  and  abstracted  aims,  apply 
themselves  to  this  great  duty)  we  are  to  reckon  the  biased 
spirit  of  holiness,  love,  and  peace,  would  be  more  and 
more  drawn  into  consent.  Doyou  Vour  own  part  herein : 
you  will  find  your  own  present  advantage  by  it ;  it  will 
fill  you  with  good  thoughts,  hopes,  and  expectations.  The 
kindly  benign  influences  whereof,  will  pleasanUy  quali^ 
and  temper  your  spirit,  and  make  you  know  how  much 
more  grateful  an  inhabitant  that  charity  is,  which  think- 
eth  no  evil,  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things,  than  frowardness,  discon- 
tent, vexation,  and  an|g;er,  at  any  one  that  thinks  and  speaks 
otherwise  than  you  did  expect  or  wish.  Insist  upon  such 
things  in  prayer,  as  wherem  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
good  men  shall  generally  agree  with  you.  You  have  the 
more  reasen  to  expect  bemg  heard ;  yea,  and  ought  to  hope 
the  spirit  of  this  pers<m,  whom  you  have  taken  such  ofience 
at,  will  be  rescued  out  of  temptation,  and  be  drawn  into 
full  consent  with  vou.  For  ^ou  have  no  cause  to  doubt, 
but  that  he  hath  those  principles  wrought  into  the  temper 
of  his  mind,  which  need  only  resuscitation,  that  they  may 
dispose  him  to  union  with  the  whole  body  of  sober  and  se- 
rious Christians  of  his  own  way,  or  ot  others,  (whenso- 
ever that  can  be  sea^nably  endeavoured  for,)  upon  more 
probable  and  hopeful  terms  than  he  hath  proposed  in  this 
sermon.  Therefore  be  you  serious  and  fervent  in  requests 
to  this  purpose,  as  you  have  that  love  to  God  and  his 
church,  which  vou  profess ;  and  that  value  for  this  worthy 
person,  which  I  reckon  you  still  ought  to  have :  or  (if  that 
can  be  fit  to  be  added)  any  kindness  for, 
Sir, 

Tour  afiectionate  servant,  Ac. 


SwcR  my  writmg  these  pages,  I  hear  of  answers  to  the 
aean's  sermon ;  which,  in  so  remote  a  comer,  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  see :  what  is  here  written  may  therefore 


(upon  comparing)  be  comimmicflted,  or  snppreased,  as 
shall  be  thought  fit. 

And  so  I  should  take  leave  of  you,  but  that  it  may  be 
needful,  whereas  I  have  priacipally  oonadered  in  these 
papers,  the  caKO  of  such  as  think  it  unlawful  to  join  in  the 
puDlic  assemblies ;  to  add  somewhat  (whomsoever  it  may 
serve)  in  reference  to  their  case  that  tnink  otherwise.  For 
to  say  the  truth,  this  is  here  the  more  common  caae.  And 
though  the  Doctor  believes  they  that  fieauent  the  separate 
meetings,  do  generally  judge  it  unlawful  to  join  m  the 
public ;  howsoever  it  is  with  you,  (and  it  islikely  the  Doc- 
tor speaks  of  what  is  more  within  the  compaas  of  his  own 
knowledge,  or  theirs  who  inform  him,)  it  is  with  ns  m 
this  part  of  the  countrv  quite  contrary.  And  I  may  truly 
say,  that  in  this  place  (and  others  where  I  have  aoinetimfa 
occasionally  been)  the  generality  of  them  who  cooie  to 
the  other  meetings  do  ateo  attend  the  public. 

Now  these  may  perhaps  think  themselves  left  under 
blame,  and  may  apprehend  the  Doctor's  conaequenee  is 
strong  against  them,  (that  if  occasional  oommimMm  be 
lawfm,  constant  communion  must  be  a  du^,)  which  he, 
no  doubt,  understands  exclnsively  of  any  distmct  way  of 
communion. 

And  if  indeed  they  radge  that  consequence  strong,  I 
would  fain  know  what  nurt  they  can  think  it  doth  themt 
Why  should  any  man  be  afraid  of  his  duty  1  or  of  the 
truth  which  makes  it  known  1  And  if  hereupon  they  can. 
with  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences,  waive  mil 
other  opportunities  of  worshipping  God  with  others  of  his 
people,  they  have  the  less  to  do:  and  why  should  they 
complain  who  are  satisfied  1 

But  in  short,  either  they  apprehend  such  other  addi- 
tional means  a  real  necessary  help  and  advantage  to  them, 
or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not,  they  have  no  cause  to 
trouble  themselves,  nor  to  grudge  that  so  much  is  said  for 
others ;  whose,  for  ought  I  imow,  may,  as  the  Doctor  thinks, 
(for  I  cannot  make  an  estimate  from  this  or  that  litUe  spot,) 
be  the  much  more  common  case.  If  they  do,  they  nave 
little  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  Doctor's  conse- 
quence :  which  I  must  wonder  if  he  himself  can  think 
strong.  It  hath  not,  you  see,  been  altogether  overlooked 
in  the  foregoing  discourse :  and  if  any  feel  themselves 
wounded  by  it,  he  is  so  great  an  Adiilles,  that  they  may 
have  their  wound  and  healing  from  the  same  hands. 

For,  as  hath  been  noted  from  him  in  his  preface  to  the 
Irenicum,  he  seems  plainly  to  intimate,  that  men  have  no 
charter,  or  grant  of  divine  power,  to  make  other  conditions 
of  church  communion  than  Christ  hath  made.  If  so.  then 
the  conditions  by  which  ihis  way  of  communion  is  oistin- 
guished  from  the  other,  (supposing  they  be  lawful,)  are 
still,  in  themselves,  matter  ot  liberty,  not  of  duty :  and  so 
'tis  left  to  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  to  determine  him 
Tas  in  all  like  cases)  this  way  or  that ;  as  wiU  make  most 
tor  the  common  good,  consistently  with  that  of  his  own 
soul.  That  is  sin  or  du^.  which  m  this  or  that  case,  will 
do  more  hurt  or  good.  There  being  no  particular  rule  to 
guide  a  man's  practice,  he  must  have  recourse  to  that  ge- 
neral one :  by  which  it  may  be  my  du^,  upon  some  great 
reason,  to  do  that,  at  one  tune,  which,  for  as  great  reason, 
I  ought  not  to  do  in  a  continued  course.  And  it  is  highly 
commendable,  when  a  Christian  understands  the  latitude 
which  the  law  of  Christ  hath  left  him :  is,  in  his  own  spk- 
rit,  exempt  from  servile  restraints,  by  other  imagined 
bonds ;  and  can  with  a  generotis  liberty  (pure  from  base 
self-respects)  turn  himself  this  way  or  that,  as  shaU  make 
most  for  the  service  of  the  ends  he  lives  for.  And  when 
anv  accordingly  use  that  liber^,  tis  a  fancy  of  none  but 
half-witted  persons,  to  think  they  must  therefore  addict 
themselves  to  this  or  that  party. 

If  a  man's  case  come  to  be  so  stated,  that  he  hath  rea- 
son to  apprehend  it  will  do  more  good  than  hnit  to  others, 
that  he  own  a  sort  of  Christians,  who  have  particnlarlj 
modified  themselves,  otherwise  than  they  needed,  by  any 
divine  injunction,  (or  by  any  that  God  nath  empowered 
men  to  put  them  under,)  l^  communicating  with  them 
under  the  common  notion  of  Christians,  only,  not  as  so 
modified :  he  doth  but  express  the  genuine  complexion  of 
a  truly  Christian  spirit.  But  he  is  not  to  do  so  m  a  conti- 
nued course,  if  he  find  it  will  be  a  real  damage  to  lusowa 
soul,  in  comparison  of  another  way  that  he  finds  more 
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editing.  Perhaps  if  he  will  be  religions  only,  after  the 
mode  of  this  or  taat  party,  his  fare  mar  be  either  too  fine 
or  too  coafse  for  his  constant  diet.  I  may,  besides  my 
own  inclination,  drink  a  single  glass  of  wine  out  of  civility 
to  one  person,  or  of  water,  to  another,  when  I  am  not,  for 
any  man's  pleasure,  to  destroy  my  health  by  tying  myself 
to  drink  nothing  else.  And  whatever  Christian  conde- 
scendingness  and  goodness  of  temper  may  prompt  a  man 
to,  who  makes  not  what  others  dlo,  bat  what  they  ought 
to  do,  his  rule  and  measure ;  they  have  least  reason  to 
expect  much  compliance  from  others,  who  bind  them- 
selves up  within  their  own  party,  are  enwrapped  as  levia- 
than in  his  scales,  call  themselves  the  church,  fas  many 
say,  Here  is  Christ  and  there  is  Christ,)  and  call  all  men 
separatists  that  will  not  be  of  their  church.  And  perhaps 
they  assume  and  appropriate  the  name  with  no  more  pre- 
tence or  colour,  ana  with  no  better  sense,  than  if  a  hu- 
moursome  coni^fMuiy  of  men  should  distinguish  themselves 
from  others,  by  wearing  a  blue  or  a  yellow  girdle,  and  call 
themselves  mankind  1  Do  not  too  majoy  in  our  days  dis- 
tinguish their  church  and  Christian  commtmion^  by  things 
no  more  belonging  to  a  church,  or  to  Christianity,  than  a 
girdle  of  this  or  that  colour  to  human  nature  1  And  which 
no  more  qpalify  for  Christian  soci^^,  than  that  doth  for 
human  1  If,  however,  an  ingenuous,  free-spirited  man,  out 
of  respect  to  his  present  company,  or  for  any  other  valu- 
able reason,  should  in  such  a  case  put  on  the  blue  girdle,  I 
sha.1  find  no  fault  with  him.  But  if  any  should  go  about 
tc  pmch  him  too  close  with  it,  so  as  would  be  inconvenient 


to  his  ease  and  health,  or  oblige  him  to  protest  acainst  the 
true  humanity  of  all  that  neglect  it,  I  doubt  not  ne  would 
throw  it  away  with  scorn.  Much  less  would  he  be  a  con- 
federate with  them  that  use  it,  if  they  professedly  combine 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that  use  it  not, 
when  many  of  them  that  refuse  it  apprehend  it  a  real  griev- 
ance. Especially,  when  they  that  would  impose  it,  live 
with  many  of  the  rest  under  the  government  of  a  just  and 
soverei^  prince,  from  whom  they  have  no  charter  for  their 
imi>osition,  but  who  hath  declared  he  will  not  have  his 
subjects  so  impoeed  upon. 

m  sum,  we  are  all  indispensably  obliged  bt  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chnst,  the  sovereign  rrince  and  Rmer  of  his  church, 
to  the  substance  of  all  Christian  ordinances.  As  to  unin- 
stitnted  modes  thereof,  we  are  free.  And  they  that  under- 
stand their  liberty,  may  use  or  not  use  them  as  is  more  ft  r 
their  own  and  the  common  good.  They  that  understand 
it  not,  and  think  themselves  under  an  obligation  trcm 
Christ  not  to  admit  questionable,  devised  additions,  into 
their  worship ;  they  are  not  therefore  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  subsUmtiaf  ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion, 
whereof  there  is  no  question. 

I  shut  UD  all  with  the  words  of  the  great  apostle,  Rom. 
xiv.  3,  3.  One  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things :  an- 
other, who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth 
despise  him  that  eateth  not,  for  Qod  hath  received  him. 
Verse  13.  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any 
more :  but  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling- 
bloek,  or  an  occasion  to  fall,  in  his  brother's  way. 


SOME  CONSIDERATION 


OP  A 


PREFACE  TO  AN  XNaUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 


OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY  OF  DISSENTERS,  &c. 


I BOPB  your  pablic  chaUea^e,  Mr.  Prefacer,  (as  yon  only 
allow  me  to  call  yoa,)  was  given  with  an  honest  intention. 
Yet  with  what  kindness,  or  equity,  yon  could  make  your 
first  onset  in  the  view  of  the  world ;  by  hidine  your  own 
name,  and  exposing  mine,  desigzun^  yonrself  to  fight  in 
the  dark,  and  expecting  me  to  do  it  m  open  light,  I  leave 
to  your  own  (perhaps  calmer)  second  thoughts.  I  might 
hereupon,  as  I  promise  myself,  be  justified  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  and  impartial  judges,  if  I  had  disappointed 
you  in  not  writing;  out  I  am  apt  to  think  I  shall  disap- 
point you  more,  in  what  I  shall  write  upon  this  occasion. 
Yet  not  at  all  for  this  reason :  for  I  thank  God,  I  hold  no 
opinion  which  I  am  ashamed  to  own  to  the  world ;  but 
for  what  is  with  me  of  far  greater  weight.  I  have,  for  a 
long  time,  had  an  habitual  aversion  in  my  own  mind,  from 
perplexing  myself,  or  disturbing  others,  by  being  concern- 
ed m  agitating  the  controversies  that  have  been  on  foot, 
about  the  circumstantials  of  our  religion.  I  hope  it  will 
offend  nobody,  if  I  recite  somewhat  of  what  I  wrote  al- 
most thirty  jears  ago,  in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  a  treatise  of 
delighting  in  Gtod,  viz.  thus; 

"I  have  reflected  and  considered  with  some  satisfaction, 
that  this  hath  been  my  way,  and  the  temper  of  my  mind, 
among  jrou,*  viz.  to  recommend  the  serious  practice  of  the 
great  things  of  religion,  which  are  known,  and  least  liable 
to  question,  without  designing  to  engage  you  to,  or  against, 
any  party  of  them  that  differ  about  circumstantial  matters. 
Great  reason  I  have  to  repent,  that  I  have  not  with  greater 
earnestness  pressed  upon  y^ou,  the  known  and  important 
things  wherein  serious  Christians  do  generally  agree ;  but 
I  repent  not,  that  I  have  so  little  engaged  in  the  hot  con- 
tests of  our  age,  about  the  things  wherein  they  differ:  for 
as  I  pretend  to  little  light  in  these  things,  (whence  I  could 
not  have  much  confidence  to  fortify  me  unto  such  an  un- 
dertaking,) so  I  must  profess  have  littie  inclination  to  con- 
tend about  matters  or  that  kind.  Nor  yet  am  I  indiffer- 
ent as  to  those  smaller  things,  that  I  cannot  discern  to  be 
in  their  own  nature  so.  But  though  I  cannot  avoid  to 
think  that  course  right,  which  I  have  deliberately  chosen 
therein,  I  do  yet  esteem  that  but  a  small  thing,  upon 
which  to  groimd  an  opinion  of  my  excelling  them  tnat 
think  otherwise,  as  if  I  knew  more  than  they.  For  I  have 
often  recounted  thus  seriously  with  myself;  that  of  every 
differing  party  (in  those  circumstantial  matters)  I  do  par- 
ticularly know  some  persons,  by  whom  I  find  myself 
much  excelled  in  far  greater  things  than  is  the  matter  of  that 
difference.  I  cannot  ('tis  true)  thereupon  say  and  think 
every  thing  that  thev  do;  which  is  impossible,  since  they 
differ  from  one  anotner  as  well  as  me.  And  I  understand 
well,  there  are  other  measures  of  truth,  than  this  or  that 
excellent  person's  opinion.  But  I  thereupon  reckon,  I 
have  little  reason  to  be  conceited  of  any  advantage  1  have 
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of  such,  in  point  of  knowledge,  (even  as  little  as  he  should 
have,  that  can  sing,-  or  play  well  on  a  lute,  of  him  that 
knows  how  to  command  armies,  or  govern  a  kingdom,) 
and  can  with  the  less  confidence  differ  from  them,  or  con- 
tend with  them.  Being  thereby,  though  I  cannot  find 
that  I  err  in  these  matters,  constrained  to  have  some  sus- 
picion lest  I  do;  and  to  admit  it  possible  enough,  that 
some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  having  much  more 
light  in  great  matters,  may  have  so,  in  these  also.  Be- 
sides, that  I  most  seriously  think,  humility,  charity,  and 
patience  would  more  contribute  to  the  composing  oi  these 
lesser  differences,  or  to  the  good  estate  oi  the  Christian 
interest  under  them,  than  the  most  fervent  disputes  and 
contestations.  I  have  upon  such  considerations  little  con- 
cerned myself,  in  contending  for  one  way,  or  another, 
whilst  I  was  among  you ;  or  in  censuring  such  as  have 
differed  from  me  in  such  notions  or  practices  as  mi|^t 
consist  with  our  common  great  end,  or  as  imported  not 
manifest  hostility  thereto.  Contenting  myself  to  follow  the 
course,  that  to  my  (preponderating)  judgment  seemed  best, 
without  stepping  out  of  my  way  to  justle  others." 

This  was  long  before,  and  hath  been  ever  since,  the  con- 
stant temper  of  my  mind,  in  reference  to  matters  of  this 
kind.  I  have  contented  myself  by  the  best  means  I  coald 
be  furnished  with,  and  the  best  use  God  enabled  me  to 
make  of  them,  so  far  to  form  and  settle  my  judgment,  as 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  my  own  practice ;  not  taking 
my  measures  from  what  I  was  to  hope  or  fear,  of  worldly 
advantage  or  disadvantage,  reputation  or  disreputation; 
but  in  what  way,  as  my  case  was  to  be  circumstanced,  I 
might  walk  most  agreeablv  to  the  common  Christian  rule, 
the  holy  word  of  God,  and  best  serve  the  proper  ends  of 
life ;  do  most  good  in  the  world,  and,  as  my  calling  obliged 
me,  most  promote  the  common  salvation.  And  that 
judgment,  once  formed,  and  preponderating  to  the  way  I 
chose,  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  follow.  Herein 
my  heart  reproaches  me  not,  and,  I  hope,  shall  not  as  I<Mig 
as  I  live. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  abstained  from  censorine 
others,  who  have  taken  a  different  way.  I  have  rejoiced 
in  the  seriousness  and  success  of  anv  such,  in  their  minis- 
terial work,  and  in  the  liberty  they  nad  for  public  service, 
which  I  had  not.  I  usually  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  their 
labours,  as  upon  my  own.  My  converse  hath  been  as 
free,  and  pleasant,  with  divers  of  them,  as  with  others,  that 
were  entirely  agreed  with  me  in  circumstantial  matters. 
Nor  have  I  felt  any  inclination  in  my  mind,  to  controvert 
with  them  the  matters  of  difference  between  us,  but  have 
even,  in  our  converse,  forgot  what  we  differed,  having  no 
more  cause  to  suspect  hurt  from  them,  than  they  from  me. 
Where  is  the  man  that  can  say,  I  ever  persuaded  him  to 
conform,  or  not  to  conform  1 
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Tltiw  iWwinrI  inmlmi  trim  nn'  to  rontnm-Tnif  n  of  any  mif  li 
kind,  hath  proceeded  from  sondry  reMons.  My  judgment 
w»  alrettdy  so  ftir  settled  in  these  things,  as  was  necessary 
to  my  own  practice.    I  reckoned  m  uaproportioBable 
measure  of  the  short  time  we  have  to  live  in  this  world, 
was  net  to  be  takea  tip  about  them:  that  it  consisted  not 
with  a  man's  desigfned  progress  towards  his  end,  to  be 
always,  or  toolonCj  inqniring  about  his  way :  that  disputes 
of  that  kind  have  nttle  savour  in  them,  compared  witn  the 
great,  agreed  naatters  of  our  faith  and  hope.    I  was  loth  to 
disquiet  others,  or  cast  stumbling-blocks  oefore  them,  who 
seemed  as  well  satisfied,  in  their  way,  as  I  was  in  mine. 
I  observed  sach  altercations  seldom  better  men^  spirits, 
bat  that  often  they  make  them  worse.    I  had  a  great  reve- 
rence for  divers  that  differed  from  me  in  these  things:    I 
knew  severul  of  them  to  be  much  superior  to  me,  in  all 
sorts  of  more  valuable  knowledge:  as  abo  I  did  of  them 
that  therein  agreed  with  me.    ComrMtrisons  I  thought 
odiotis  and  vain.    I  could  not  be  of  every  worthy  and 
good  man's  mind,  when  they  were  not  all  of  the  same 
mind.  I  had  enough,  I  thought,  to  satisfy  myself  in  refer- 
ence to  my  own  practice,  not  enough  to  change  theirs;  or 
enable  me  to  set  up  to  be  a  decider  of  such  controversies. 
It  was  remote  from  me  to  think  sincere  religion,  either  con- 
imed  to  any  party,  distinguished  by  these  little  things,  or 
excluded  from  any.    That  the  kingdom  of  God  consisted 
not  in  them,  but  m  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Qhost  I  have  thou|;ht,  that  as  thinn  that  were  most 
neccssar^r  were  most  plain ;  so  things  that  were  so  very 
little  plain  were  the  less  necessary.    Those  particles  of 
matter  must  have  very  little  of  real  entity  in  them,  that 
escape  the  acies,  and  discerning,  of  the  finest  and  quickest 
eye.    I  have  hardly  known  any  point  in  metaphysics  or 
scholastic  divinity,  disputed  with  gpreater  niceness  and  sub- 
tlety, than  our  controversy  about  the  ceremonies;  and 
though  I  never  thought  myself  to  be  any  of  the  quickest  in 
the  art  of  di^utin?.  yet  I  think,  taking  which  side  I  will 
in  this  disputation,  I  could  easily  puzzle  the  most,  of  plain 
people,  and  that  are  but  of  an  ordinary  understanding,  about 
them;  much  more  easily  than  I  could  convince,  or  satisfy 
them,  (or  perhaps,  did  myself,)  the  one  way,  or  the  other. 
The  matter  were  inded  easy,  if  (for  instance)  in  a  select 
gathered  church  (of  one  or  other  whereof  I  suppose  you 
are)  one  conscience,  or  a  few  men's,  would  serve  for  the 
whole  body ;  or  by  parity  of  cases,  of  a  whole  parish  or 
nation.    But  when  we  consider,  that  every  one  must  give 
an  account  of  himself  to  God ;  and  that  in  matters  which 
concern  our  own  duly  Godward,  we  are  no  more  capable 
of  having  it  done  by  another  for  us,  than  (as  a  noted  per- 
son in  our  time  aptly  speaks)  of  being  represented  by 
another  in  the  day  <»  judgment ;  this  will  bring  the  matter 
with  weight,  upon  our  ^irits,  lest  we  should  be  found 
transgressors  in  Bethel,  and  to  have  offered  strange  fire,  in- 
stead of  a  sacrifice,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  needlessly,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  on  fire  the  temple  itself.    This  will,  in 
God's  time,  I  doubt  not,  be  considered  by  such  as  can 
make  the  occasion  cease,  of  such  difficulties.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  of  great  conscdation  to  those  that  sincerely  fear 
God,  that  if  with  upright  minds  they  principally  study  to 
approve  themselves  to  him,  and  if  they  mistake,  do  only 
err  for  fear  of  erring ;  he  will  not  with  severity  animad- 
vert upon  the  infirmity  of  a  weak  and  merely  misguided 
judgment. 

It  is  a  most  sure  truth,  and  worth  all  this  world,  that  to 
an  honest  unbiassed  heart,  'tis  a  far  easier  thing  to  please 
God,  than  men. — ^I  have  also  considered,  that  some  that 
can  contend  fervently,  and  conclude  positively,  concerning 
church  power,  where  it  is  lod^^,  and  how  uir  it  can  ex- 
tend, in  making  rules,  and  infiictinsf  censures,  discover  too 
often  more  confidence  than  knowleoge  and  solid  judgment, 
in  those  very  things  themselves ;  but  much  oAener,  little 
of  the  l^irit  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel ;  little  of  that  meek- 
ness, humility,  charity,  that  are  most  essential,  and  inward 
to  true  Christianity ;  and  are  too  apt  to  magnify  the  tithing 
of  mint,  annis  and  cummin^  above  &ith,  mercy,  and  the 
love  of  God. — I  have  sometimes  thought  that  to  be  some- 
wliat  iostructive,  which  is  storied  of  Plato,^  that  having  one 
in  his  academy  that  had  great  skill  in  driving  a  chariot, 
vkh  that  exactacm,  as  not  ta  swerve  one  jot  flrom  the 


lines  on  which  the  wheels  were,  very  sWifUy  to  move  9 
nor  could  be  satisfied  till  he  had  prevailed  with  that  great 
man  to  be  the  spectator  of  his  performance  herein,  he  waa 
so  far  from  applauding  him,  that  turning  away  with  con« 
tempt,  he  said^  "they  that  mind,  with  such  exactness^ 
liule  things,  will  never  mind  great."— I  detract  nothing 
from  the  exact  care  that  ought  to  be  had  in  observing  God'f 
own  revelations  and  injunctions,  if  you  understand  aright 
under  what  notion,  and  for  what  ends,  he  intended  them* 
Nothing  is  to  be  thought  little  in  religion,  that  truly  be* 
IcAigs  to  it.  But,  Sir,  if  you  should  take  upon  you  to  de- 
vise rules  and  measares  of  your  own  and  then  put  a 
sacredness  upon  them ;  yea  more,  insist  to  have  them 
observed  with  CTeater  strictness,  and  for  more  distinguish- 
ing purposes,  than  ever  God  intended  divers  of  his  own 
revelations  for ;  this  I  must  tell  yon  were  bold,  and  extra- 
vagant. And  how  you  are  concerned  herein,  we  shah  see 
in  the  progress  of  this  discourse. 

To  come  somewhat  closer  to  you  therefore,  Mr.  Prefa- 
cer,  I  shall  first  consider  how  reasonably  and  justly  you 
offer  to  engage  me  in  this  quarrel ;  and  this  will  lead  me 
on  to  take  a  view  of  your  treatment  of  that  honorable  per- 
son, against  whom  your  quarrel  is  more  principally  meant. 
As  to  your  endeavour  to  involve  me  in  this  amiir,  I  'to'^'tc 
before  you  had  offered  at  it,  you  should  have  been  well 
assuredfof  these  two  things ;  at  least  of  the  one  or  the  ot^vr 
of  them:  1.  That  I  really  did  concern  myself  to  advise, 
one  way  or  other,  as  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
that  occasional  conformity,  about  which  you  contend. 
3.  That  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  If  neither  of  these  can  be 
made  to  appear,  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  a  distemper  of 
mind,  an  immoderate  scripturiency,  or  what  shall  I  call  it  1 
too  great  an  afifectation  of^  intermeddling  beyond  any  caJl 
you  nad,  that  could  lead  you  to  it.  And  whereas  you  think 
you  have  not  exceeded,  herein,  the  rules  of  charity  or  good 
manners ;  as  to  the  point  of  manners,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  be  your  judge ;  I  believe  you  guess  me  to  be  no 
master  of  ceremonies.  But  as  to  the  much  greater  busi- 
ness of  charity,  I  must  talk  with  you  more  about  that  be- 
fore we  part.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  compass. 
And  in  your  measures  and  exercise  whereof  the  generality 
of  serroas  Christians  are  concerned  as  well  as  L  But  as 
concerning  myself,  can  you  make  either  of  these  appear  % 

1.  As  to  the  former,  I  am  sure  you  cannot,  nor  any  man. 
Nor  ooght  you  to  have  presumea  it,  unless  you  hatd  been 
sure  of  the  3nd,  That  I  ought.  I,  for  my  part,  judged  I 
ought  not.  Whether  I  did  truly  judge  or  no,  that  leads 
into  the  main  cause,  that  will  he  between  us,  wherein  I 
shall  be  no  less  cautious  than  you,  though  therein  I  shall 
not  so  far  compliment  you,  as  to  pretend  I  more  follow 
your  example  in  it,  than  my  own  inclination ;  i.  e.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  determine,  whether  the  action  (as  circum- 
stanced) of  that  honourable  personage  you  principally  re- 
flect upon,  were  lawful  or  unlawful.  This  I  meddle  not 
with;  and  you  pretend  to  decline  it  too;  (either  you,  or  the 
author  you  recommend  and  follow,  which  is  all  one  to  me ;) 
vijt.  the  Question,  whether  this  or  that  communion  be  law- 
ful or  unlawful ;  but  are  so  little  true  to  that  pretence,  as 
to  judge  that  person  who  occasionally  partakes  in  the  le- 
gally established  church's  communion,  unfit,  ever  after,  to 
be  received,  otherwise  than  as  a  penitent,  to  any  other 
Christian  communion.  And  I  think  no  man  is  to  do  the 
part  of  a  penitent,  but  for  what  was  unlawful,  or  a  fault. 

Now  I,  for  my  part,  shall  not  take  so  much  upon  me  as 
to  determine,  not  Deing  called,  if  I  were  never  so  compe- 
tent, whether  there  were  anything  faulty  in  that  action  or 
But  in  this  I  am  neither  in  doubt,  nor  without  a  soffi- 


no. 
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cient  occasion  to  declare,  that  I  can  judge  it  no  such  fault 
(if  it  be  one)  as  should  exclude  one,  that  in  all  other  re- 
spects appears  a  serious  and  an  orderly  Christian,  from  any 
other  Christian  communion,  to  which  he  may  have  thought 
fit  to  adjoin  himself.  And  that  I  may  set  in  view  the 
ground  for  my  not  judging  otherwise,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing discourse,  we  must  distinguish, 

I.  Of  the  obligation  of  precepts  negative,  and  affirma- 
tive, or  against  sins,  and  imto  duties,  viz.  against  or  unto, 
such  things,  as,  by  those  precepts,  become  sins  or  duties. 
And  of  these,  1  shall  speak  only  so  far,  as  concerns  our 
present  purpose,  i.  e,  as  they  are  to  come  under  considera- 
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tion  i/kfoTQ  tccUsifity  or  in  a  visible  church  of  ChrisL  And 
to,  there  are  sins  consistent  with  the  Christian  state.  And 
where  are  sins  inconsistent  with  it ;  or  destructive  of  it. 
Duties  that  are  matter  of  simple  precept,  and  duties  that 
are  also  conditions  of  Christian  communion.  We  are 
also  to  distinguish  the  obligation  of  negative  and  affirm- 
ative precepts,  as  *tis  usual  and  common,  viz.  that  the  for- 
mer bind  (unless  the  precept  were  repealed)  semver,  et  ad 
smper,  alwajrs,  and  to  every  point  of  time.  The  latter, 
always,  while  the  precept  stands  in  force,  but  not  to  every 
point  of  time.  Of  uus  we  shall  make  the  proper  use,  in  the 
fit  place. 

3.  Of  the  different  notions  under  which,  or  causes  for 
which,  men  of  different  sentiments  or  persuasions  may 
decline  the  communion  of  this  or  that  church :  viz.  Some 
may  decline  the  communion  of  this  or  that  church,  as 
judging  it  essentially  defective ;  so  as  not  to  have  in  it  the 
essentials  of  a  Christian  church.  (Whether  that  judgment 
be  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  is  not  now  the  question ; 
or  under  our  present  consideration.)  Others  may  decline 
it,  as  judging  it  defective  in  respect  of  some  accidentals, 
or  circumstances ;  either  simply  considered,  or  compared 
with  some  other  Christian  church,  that  thev  may  appre- 
hend to  come  nearer  the  Christian  rule ;  and  wherein  the 
administration  of  Christ's  ordinances  may  be  more  profit- 
able, and  tend  more  to  their  advantage  and  benefit,  in  their 
spiritual  concernments. 

These  distinctions  we  shall  consider  severally,  both  by 
way  of  explication  and  application  to  the  present  case. 

1.  For  tne  former,  when  we  speak  of  sins  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  state;  of  duties  that  are 
mereljT  such ;  ol  that  also  are  required  as  necessary  to 
Christian  communion ;  we  intend  the  distinction  as  refer- 
ring to  visible  Christianity.  And  mean,  thai  as  there  are 
sins  inconsistent  with  visible  Christianity :  avowed  atheism, 
open  idolatry,  infidelity,  apostacy,  total,  or  in  respect  of 
some  or  other  Imown  fundamental  or  Christian  religion ; 
contumacious  and  continuing  rebellion  against  the  autho- 
liiy  and  known  laws  of  Christ ;  which,  without  visibly 
serious  repentance  and  reformation,  slur  and  deface  a 
man's  character,  as  a  visible  Christian :  so  there  may  be 
faults  that  do  it  not ;  which  may  yet  come  under  common 
notice,  or  view.  I  only  instance  in  what  is  ntore  agreeable 
to  our  present  case,  as  misjudging  in  some  circumstantial 
matters,  and  very  disputable,  that  are  extra-essential  to  the 
substance  of  Christianity ;  and  practising  according  to 
that  erring  and  mistaken  judgment ;  even  though  the  mis- 
take be  continued,  never  discerned,  and  never  repented  of 
or  reformed  as  long^  as  one  lives. 

Such  were  the  differences  in  iudgment  and  practice  about 
meats  and  days,  Rom.  xiv.  2,  &c.  wherein  there  could  not 
but  be  right  and  wrong.  Both  sides  could  not  be  in  the 
right,  i.  e.  referring  their  practice  to  their  judgment.  The 
question  being,  whether  such  and  such  thins^  were  lawful 
or  unlawful,  and  that  the  one  side  judged  them  lawful, 
the  other,  unlawful.  The  one  side  must  be  in  the  wrong. 
The  things  about  which  they  differed^  could  not  be  bom 
lawful  and  imlawful.  It  must  be  sm  to  judge  and  do 
amiss ;  duty,  to  judge  aright,  and  practice  accordinc^ly. 
And  what  was  now  to  be  done  in  this  case  1  Were  they 
to  excommunicate,  and  curse,  and  damn  one  another  1 
Some  that  presided  in  the  Christian  church  did,  'tis  true, 
in  process  of  time,  come  to  use  an  unchristian  severity  in 
sudi  cases.  As  when  some  tied  themselves  to  the  eating 
of  herte  only,  and  abstained  from  flesh  (whether  they  de- 
rived their  opinion  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  or  how- 
ever Ihc^came  by  it,  matters  not.)  And  it  was  determined 
concerning  them,  (I  could  show  where  and  when  were  it 
needrul,)  that  if  they  would  use  abstinence,  upon  other 
considerations,  they  might ;  but  if  upon  a  jnagment,  or 
opinion,  that  the  eating  of  flesh  was  unlawful,  they  should 
be  excommunicated.  And  this  was  thought  a  sufficient 
reason  for  that  hard  censure,  because  they  denied  Christ 
to  have  given  that  liberty,  as  tomcats,  which  he  had  really 
given.  But  was  this  according  to  the  mind  of  Gk)dl  No, 
quite  contrary ;  we  see  it  otherwise  determined  by  apos- 
tolical authority.  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive 
Te,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations,  Rom.  xiv.  1.  The  case 
follows.  The  charge  is.  Receive  them,  take  them  into 
yotir  communion,  and  dispute  not  his  doubting  judgment 


with  hini^  or  pass  you  no  judgment  iq^  it,  so  as  toviat 
or  disquiet  him  with  it.  Let  him  alone  with  his  judg- 
ment and  practice  together ;  but  receive  him.  And  & 
forementioned  rigour,  we  find  to  have  been  oorreetod  in 
after-time. 

And  the  like  charges  are  elsewhere  given  in  reference 
to  the  differences  Mtween  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians,  the  circumcised  and  the  uncircumcised ;  i.  e. 
that  in  the  Christian  state,  no  distinction  was  to  be  made 
of  Jews  or  Greeks,  circumcision  or  uncircumcisioiiy  them 
that  used  or  disused  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but 
all  were  to  be  esteemed  as  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  Chrisc 
to  be  all  in  all  among  them,  GraL  iii.  28.  Col.  liL  IL  i.  c. 
God  makes  no  diflRsrence,  supposing  they  be  good  meu, 
sincere  Christians,  or  become  new  creatures ;  he  stands 
neither  upon  their  being  circumcised,  or  uncircnmcisedj 
GSal.  vi.  15.  Retaining  or  quitting  the  subsequent  judaical 
observances;  so  tenderly,  and  by  so  gentle  a  nand,  did  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  draw  offthe  judaizins^  Chris- 
tians from  those  things,  whereof  he  designed  the  total 
abolition  ^  whereof  they  had  more  pretence  to  be  tenacious, 
being  thmgs  enjoined  by  God  himself.  Therefore  God 
treats  them  with  more  indulgence.  And  what  exanmie 
should  we  rather  choose  to  follow  1  especially,  what  indul- 
gence doth  the  case  itself  challenge,  in  not  pressing,  under 
penalty,  what  there  can  be  no  pretence  of  mvine  smthoritr 
for  1  And  we  find  this  is  the  measure  according  to  which 
we  are  to  go,  in  receiving  persons  into  our  communion. 
We  are  to  receive  such  as  we  have  reason  to  think  God 
receives ;  in  the  forecited,  Rom.  xiv.  3.  Do  not  judge, 
but  receive  him,  for  God  hath  received  him. 

There  are  therefore  two  plain  rules,  laid  down  bj  that 
great  apostle,  in  reference  to  such  dubious  and  small  mat- 
ters ;  VIZ.  one  concerning  such  scrupulous  persons  them- 
selves, that  they  be  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds, 
(ver.  6.)  and  do  nothing  against  the  judgment  of  their  own 
consciences,  in  those  matters ;  which  he  enforces,  verse 
23.  The  other  concerning  the  carriage  of  fellow  Chris- 
tians towards  them,  that  they  judge  them  not,  but  receive 
them,  verse  1,  2,  3---10.  Whereupon  Mr.  Prefacer,  I  con- 
ceive myself  clear  in  not  judging.  And  you  will  be  clear 
in  judging,  if  not  ouly  you  are  an  abler  judge,  (which  I 
will  never  dispute  with  you,)  but  also,  that  you  were 
called  to  judge ;  and  that  your  judgment  is  most  assuredly 
true.  If  God  nave  authorized  you,  and  revealed  to  you,  not 
only  what  was  right  or  wrong,  in  the  case  itself,  but  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  whom  you  jud^e ;  and  that  he  prac- 
tised what  he  thought  to  be  wron^ :  t.  e.  that  he  is  a  hypo- 
crite, and  that  he  hath,  against  his  conscience,  yielded  to 
do  that  for  (an  unprofitAle)  preferment,  probably  to  his 
great  loss,  (as  some  have  found  it,)  which  he  himself 
thought  unlawful ;  if  you  know  him  to  be  of  so  vam  and 
light  a  mind,  that  not  for  any  real  advantage,  but  for  a  little 
temporary,  evanid  honour  and  gayety,  he  nath  offered  this 
violence  to  the  judgment  of  his  own  conscience ;  if  €k>d 
revealed  this  to  you,  and  charged  you  to  proclaim  it  to  the 
world ;  then  hath  he  indeed  set  you  over  him,  and  far  above 
him ;  placed  you  in  a  much  higher  seat  of  judicature,  than 
that  wherein  he  is  seated ;  dignified  you  with  an  authority 
superior  to  what  he  ever  coxiierrod  upon  any  apostle,  or  on 
the  whole  Christian  church,  or  on  any,  besides  ms  own  Son. 

But  if  there  be  nothing  of  all  this ;  then,  though  tout 
judgement  should  happen  to  be  trae,  yet  if  it  were  without 
any  g^und,  upon  which  you  could  know  it  to  be  true; 
and  so  it  were  only  right  by  chance :  if  it  were  without 
call ;  if  vou  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  if  it  come 
among  the  exempted  cases  reserved  bv  the  great  God  to 
his  own  tribunal,  and  which  he  hath  subjected  to  no 
ecclesiastical  nor  human  cognizance;  being,  as  to  the 
matter  itself,  very  minute,  not  so  much  as  a  doubtful  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  circumstance  of  an  action,  and  that  touches 
not  any  vital  of  religion ;  as  to  the  lawfabiess  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, disputable;  a  ceremony;  one  of  them,  that  were 
not  less  disputed,  by  men  of  excellent  w^om,  and  piety 
on  both  sides,  than  the  Jewish  ones,  in  the  time  when  they 
were  matter  of  controversy  to  the  Christian  church :  and 
afier  all  that  disputation,  determinable,  for  aught  I  know, 
chiefly,  by  the  majus  or  miima  banmm  ecderia  ;  as  in  the 
time  when  that  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  was  the  occa- 
sion of  so  much  disquiet  to  the  primitive  Christians,  Sc 
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PbuI  eureameiaed  Timothy,  for  the  mater  service  of  the 
Christian  interest;  and  beang,  as  to  tne  inward  iotention, 
nustive,  and  indacement,  secret,  and  liable  only  to  the 
Divine  view ;  then,  I  say,  opon  all  this,  even  supposiog 
the  thine  you  censare  were  faulty,  yet  it  is  no  such  fault 
as  can  slur  the  character  of  a  man,  otherwise  appearing  a 
serioos  Christian.   If  the  contrary  were  duty,  'tis  no  snch 
dnty  as  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  man  to  any  Christian  com- 
munion.   Yea,  ana  I  add,  yonr  censuring  it,  as  you  do,  is 
a  thousand-fold  (even  nnconceivably)  more  faulty.    And 
if  you  could  truly  say,  as  Diogenes  did,  trampling  upon 
Plato's  rich  bed,  eaico  PUUonisJastum^  J  tread  upon  Plato's 
pride,  it  might  more  justly  be  replied,  as  the  latter  did 
reply,  sed  majorifastu,  hul  you  do  U  toitk  greater  pride. 
You  take  upon  vou  to  invade  the  throne  of  the  Most  High ; 
and  mar  take  that  as  said  to  you.  Who  art  thou  that  judg- 
est  another's  servant  1  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother'? 
We  must  all  stand  before  the  jadgmeiit-seat  of  Christ, 
Rom.  xiv.  4 — 10.    And  I  wonder  you  did  not  dread  those 
awliil  words,  of  that  very  Judge,  Matt.  vii.  1.   Jud^  not 
thsit  ye  be  not  judged.    And  shall  more  wonder,  if  yet 
you  perceive  nor,  when  you  thought  a  mote  was  in  ano- 
ther's eye,  that  there  was  a  beam  in  your  own,  as  verse  3. 
A  thing  that  among  heathens «  has  been  animadverted  on 
with  just  severity.    Nor  shall  I  recharge  you  in  the  fol- 
lowinjg  words,  'f  hou  hypocrite,  (for  I  know  not  your  heart 
in  this  matter,)  but  I  would  have  you  re-consider,  with 
how  little  warrant  vou  have  broadly  charged  that  worthy 
person  your  quarrel  is  about,  with  hypocrisy ;  that  he  acted 
against  his  own  conscience,  because  he  acted  not  accord- 
ing to  yours:  as  if  yours  were  to.be  the  standard,  and  the 
conscience-^neral  to  mankind !  But  that  you  may  appre- 
hend it  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  follow  the  dictate  of 
conscience,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  yours,  though 
he  do  not  follow  yours ;  I  shall  yet  have  recourse  to  a 
second  distinction,  before  laid  down,  viz.  between  the  dif- 
ferent notions  under  which,  or  causes  for  which,  men  of 
different  sentiments  may  decline  the  communion  of  this, 
or  that  church,  viz.  some,  as  thinking  it  essentially  defec- 
tive— others,  as  judging  it  defective  in  some  circumstances 
only. — ^Now,  Sir,  if  any  man  decline  the  communion  of 
what  is  (however^  vulgarly  called  a  church,  as  counting 
it  really  no  churcn  at  all,  his  withdrawing  or  abstaining 
from  its  communion,  must  be  total  and  constant,  he  can 
have  no  communion  with  it  as  a  Christian  church  at  all. 
But  if  one  avoid  more  ordinary  communication  with  a 
church,  as  judging  it,  though  not  essentially  defective,  yet 
to  want  or  err  in  some  circumstances  so  considerable,  as 
that  he  counts  another  church  comes  nearer  the  common 
Christian  rule,  the  Holj  Scriptures ;  and  finds  its  admin- 
istrations more  conducing  to  nis  spiritual  advantage ;  he 
may  be  led,  by  the  judgment  of  his  conscience;  both, 
sometimes,  upon  weighty  and  important  reasons,  to  com- 
municate wiin  the  former,  and  continue  therein,  accord- 
ing as  those  reasons  shall  continue  urgent  upon  him ;  and 
yet,  sometimes,  as  the  cessant  or  diminisDed  weight  of 
such  reasons  shall  allow,  to  communicate  with  the  other. 
They  that  will  not  admit  of  this  distinction,  thus  gene- 
rally proposed,  as  a  ground  of  such  different  practice  in 
the  ^neral,  as  is  here  expressed ;  but  judge  not  only  es- 
sential perfection,  but  a  perfection  by  tne  concurrence  of 
all  desirable  accidents,  to  be  necessary  also  unto  Christian 
communion,  can  have  no  communion  with  any  Christian 
church  on  earth ;  for  where  is  any  to  be  found  every  way 
perfect  1    'Tis  true,  that  accidental  defects  may  be  more 
or  less,  and  it  requires  great  accuracy  to  apply  what  is 
here  generally  said  to  particular  cases ;  nor  shall  that  be 
my  present  bnsine<^s ;  I  have  somewhat  else  of  greater  im- 

Sortance  to  do.  All  that  I  concern  myself  for,  is  only  to 
ave  it  considered,  that  a  man  of  conscience  may,  upon 
the  grounds  |;enerally  mentioned,  vary  his  communion  as 
hath  been  said,  while  he  keeps  himself  within  the  limits 
of  a  Christian  church,  essentially  true,  and  that  hath  no 
additions  destructive  of  that  essence.  And  if  he  mistake 
in  making  application  hereof  to  a  particular  case,  it  proves 
him  not  to  be  a  man  of  a  profligate  conscience,  or  of  none 
at  all.  He  may  have  arguments  so  specious,  that,  suppos- 
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ing  he  err,  may  impose  upon  the  judgment,  and  thereby 
direct  the  practice  of  a  very  intelligent,  discerning,  and 
upright-hearted  man :  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  which 
is  perhaps  an  error,  his  present  duty ;  and  so  not  offer  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  in  what  he  so  doth.  As,  judging 
such  a  church  true,  as  to  essentials,  he  may  think  (occa- 
sion inviting)  he  hath  greater  reason,  though  it  be  defec- 
tive in  accidents,  to  communicate  with  it  sometimes,  than 
to  shun  its  communion  always;  since  those  Christians 
that  agree  in  aU  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  agree  in 
far  greater  things  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  disagree 
in.  He  must  have  mean  and  misshapen  thoughts  of 
Christian  religion,  that  thinks  not  the  great  doctrines  of 
faith,  ordinances  of  worship,  and  rules  of  daily  practice 
(common  to  us  all)  unspeakably  more  valuable,  than  this 
or  that  external  mode,  or  form,  of  religion,  that  is  but  ac- 
cidentally, and  mutably,  adherent  thereto.  And  what  if 
some  have  thought  that  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
occasional  communion  with  a  church,  with  which  they 
have  not  constant  communion,  that  they  may  do  it  and 
themselves  that  right  before  the  world,  as  to  testify,  they 
decline  it  not  as  no  church ;  but  so  far  practically,  own  it, 
as  the  reason  of  the  thin^  requires :  why  may  they  not  be 
supposed  to  do  this,  as  thinking  it  a  good  reason,  whether 
it  oe  really  so  or  no,  without  going  against  conscience 
herein  1  And  yet  the  same  person  may,  perhaps,  think  the 
communion  oi  another  church  preferable,  and,  for  ordi- 
nary resort,  rather  to  be  chosen,  as  wherein  he  finds  the 
same  essence,  with  more  regular,  grateful,  and  advanta- 
geous modes  and  ways  of  administration. 

And  if  hereupon  it  should  be  said.  But  since.  Sir,  you 
think  it  not  unlawful  to  communicate  with  such  a  church 
sometimes,  why  should  you  not,  for  common  order's  sake, 
do  it  alwajTs  1 

May  he  not  reply,  Pardon  me  in  that,  good  Sir,  if  I 
think  I  owe  more  to  what  I  take  for  Christ's  rule,  and  to 
the  discernible  advantage  of  my  own  soul ;  judging,  in 
these  respects,  that  communion  to  be  best,  which  I  more 
constantly  adhere  to.  I  say,  why  may  not  an  honest  well- 
meaning  man  reason  thus ;  and  do  accordingly,  (whether 
his  sentiments  herein  be  right  or  wrong,)  without  gainsay- 
ing his  own  conscience  t  And  the  rather,  for  that  the 
church  itself,  with  which  he  more  ordinarily  communi- 
cates not,  fas  comprehended  in  the  states  of  the  realm,)  so 
far  gives  him  the  liberty  of  his  choice,  as  to  reckon  his 
doing  herein  what  is  more  for  his  satisfaction,  and  advan- 
tage, no  punishable  thing.  Why  may  he  not  conscienti- 
ously say.  Let  me  be  excused,  if  I  do  not  compliment  away 
things  that  are,  to  me,  of  so  great  importance ;  and  which 
they  to  whom  I  give  it,  cannot  but  count  a  profane  sort  of 
compliment  1 

Gtuestion.  But  should  not  the  latitude  of  a  Christian 
carry  him  to  fix  his  commimion  with  the  larger  and  more 
extensive  church  1 

Answer.  What !  Should  the  latitude  of  a  Christian 
bind  him  to  one  sort  of  Christians,  with  exclusion  of  all 
other  1  Never  was  that  noble  principle  of  true  Christian 
latitude  more  perverted,  or  turned  even  against  itself,  than 
if  it  be  used  to  train  men  into  a  religious  bigotry !  As  if 
the  apostle's  professing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  to  the 
Jews  as  a  Jew,  &c.  must  signify,  that  ne  take  one  side,  and 
enjnige  with  the  Jews,  against  the  Gentiles  I  They  that 
refuse  confinement  to  the  largest  church  may  avoid  it,  not 
because  they  should,  otherwise,  express  too  much  latitude, 
but  too  little. 

Some  may  here,  perhaps,  say,  "  What  one  judges  best, 
ought  to  be  chosen  always."  And  indeed  nothing  is  more 
easy,  or  ordinary,  than  for  them  that  have  little  compass 
of  thought,  to  pronounce  hastily,  and  conclude  peremp- 
torily, even  beyond  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. 
How  would  such  a  one  stare,  if  one  should  oppose  a  down- 
right negative  to  his  confident  assertion !  and  say.  What 
is  Dest,  in  matter  of  practice,  is  not  to  be  chosen  and  done 
aiwa3rs  1  'Tis  not  enough  to  justify  such  a  choice,  and 
practice,  that  it  be  in  itself,  or  simply  best ;  but  that  it  be 
Dest,  in  present  circumstances,  and  all  things  considered, 
that  ought  to  be  considered,  in  the  present  juncture. 
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X49I  h^i^  anoUier  distiBCtion  be  remembered,  before  laid 
down.  Negative  precepts  oblige  to  every  point  of  time. 
Afi^rmatiye  do  not  so.  He  that  is  always  under  obliga- 
tion to  pray  solemnly,  is  not  obliged  to  be  always  solemnly 
at  prayer.  The  worship  of  Qod  is  better  than  most  actions 
of  oar  lives ;  yet  the  saving  of  a  town  or  house  from  &re, 
yea,  the  pluckmg  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox  out  of  a  ditch,  is 
sometimes  to  be  preferred.  The  most  sacred  external 
act  of  duty  becomes  a  siu,  when  it  excludes  that  which  is 
more  a  duty  at  tt^at  time.  How  fatal,  how  totally  destruc- 
tive an  error  might  it  have  proved,  before,  to  tne  Jewish 
nation,  always  to  have  thought  it  unlawful  to  defend  them- 
selves OQ  the  sabbath-day !  d  How  long  was  sacramental 
obsignation  in  the  wilderness  omitted  1  How  much  more 
may  attending  upon  such  an  institution,  in,  what  some 
may  think,  a  more  eligible  manner ;  if  there  be  a  reason 
that  outweighs ;  when,  not  the  substance  of  the  ordinance 
is  wanting,  out  what  is  counted  (perhaps  by  you)  a  fitter 
modus! 

To  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Prefacer,  suppose  yon  judge 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  table  a  sin,  (as  cautious  as  you 
are,  not  to  seem  to  take  this,  or  that  side,  in  these  contro- 
versies, wherein  you,  however,  unwarily  betrayed  your- 
self, as  hath  been  noted ;  yet  my  su^^posing  it  doth  you  no 
hurt,)  and  sujqpoeeyou  judge  another  gesture  a  duty ;  sup- 
pose you  judge  concurrence  in  ihe  use  of  the  liturgy  a  sin, 
and  the  unprescribed  way  (by  human  authority)  a  duty ; 
yet  who  hatn  empowered  you  to  make  such  sins  (if  thev 
were  such)  exclusive  from  Christian  conmiunion  1  or  such 
duties,  conditions  of  it  1  Sometime,  surely,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood how  bold  an  adventure  it  is,  to  make  terms  of 
Christian  communion,  which  Christ  hath  never  made. 
There  are  sins  and  duties,  immediately  by  Qod's  law  itself, 
that  he  never  intended  to  be  so  charaeteristical,  viz.  of  the 
unfit  or  fit  subjects  of  Christian  communion.  For  what ! 
hath  God  forbidden  any  to  be  admitted  to  Christian  com- 
munion, but  such  as  are  perfect  in  knowledge  and  holi- 
ness 1  How  bold  a  self-assuming  then  is  it  in  you,  not  only 
to  make  sins  and  duties  which  God  hath  never  made  so; 
but  also  to  make  them  distinguishing  terms  of  Christian 
commanion !  which  is  far  higher,  and  the  more  uisolent 
usurpation !  You  know,  or  it  is  meet  for  you  so  to  judge, 
that  many  pious  men  dare  not  partake  of  the  Jjl  rd^s  sup- 
per, otherwise  than  kneeling.  And  I  have  been  sufficiently 
assured  concerning  divers  of  eminent  sanctity,  that  they 
have  been  as  greaUy  affected,  and  had  as  high  elevations 
of  soul,  in  the  use  of  the  common  prayer,  as  others  in  any 
other  wav  of  devotion. 

Now,  Mr.  Prefacer.  ought  another  man's  gust  to  have 
been  the  measure  of  theirs  1  would  you  have  these  men 
excluded  f^om  all  Christian  worship,  viz.  in  society  with 
Christian  worshippers  1  To  say,  L^t  them  worship  God 
with  those  of  their  own  way,  is  to  say  yon  know  not  what 
For  if  (as  by  your  rule  it  seems  to  be  determined)  the 
thin^  are  unlawful  and  exclusive  from  all  Christian  com- 
munion in  worship,  there  ought  to  be  none  of  any  such 
way,  that  they  can  worship  with.  And  now.  Sir,  if  that 
be  your  conscience,  that  supposing  there  be  never  so  many 
thousands  in  a  Christian  nation  that  cannot  worship  Qod 
in  your  way,  you  would  have  them  paganized,  made  as 
heathens  and  publicans,  God  bless  mc  from  your  con- 
science I  And  shall  this  be  your  wat  of  recommending 
yourself  to  Christian  conununion  1  Wheresoever  such  a 
f^ixit  appears  of  zeal  a^^ainst  such  and  such  external  forms ; 
(or  if  It  De  for  them,  'tis  all  one  to  me ;)  of  pride  and  self- 
esteem,  for  so  contemptibly  little  things ;  of  malice  and 
cruelt]^,  that  they  could  persecute  even  to  the  death,  if  it 
were  in  their  power,  or  into  strange  countries,  such  as 
differ  from  them  in  things  of  no  greater  moment :  I  would 
sooner  be  of  a  fellowship  wiU^  drunkards,  or  other  sensuar 
lists,  ^though  I  hope  God  will  keep  me  from  both,)  than 
with  Uiem  i  as  much,  a^  I  count  a  devil  somewhat  a  worse 
thing  than  a  brute.  Nor  can  it  he  said,  that  herein  Satan 
is  transformed  into  an  angc^  of  light ;  his  transformation 
is,  at  least,,  in  this,  veiy  inartificial.  He  apparently 
enough  shows  himself  to  belong  to  the  darkest  region. 
And  wh(^^as  some  such  may  taJk  of  offering  strange  ^re, 
because  it  comes  not  from  their  altar ;  their  fire  is  as  much 


straoffer  than  Nadab's  and  Abiha*8,  as 
crated  fire  differs  from  infienud. 

You  will  say,  These  human  forma,  and  other  deviecs 
they  are  so  much  set  iqxm,  are  ains.  nns  1  bat  I  ask.  Do 
they  unchristian  a  man  1  They  will  be  raocli  moire  over- 
magnified,  by  so  fervent  oppositioB,  than  by  serious  use 
But  what  would  I  do  in  such  a  case  1  would  I  not  rqeei 
a  man  from  the  Lord's  table,  how  serious  soever,  that 
would  not  communicate  otherwise  than  kneeling  1  No, 
Qod  forbid  I  Let  him  use  his  own  freedom,  and  be  full j 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;  he  shall  not  oasnd  me.  And 
though  there  was  a  time  when  Christians  were  fivbiddea 
kneeling  at  all  on  the  Lord's  day ;  I  had  rather  that  humaa 
institution  were  n^lected,  than  any  good  num  debarred 
of  so  useful  an  ordinance.  I  shoud  never  quarrel  with 
any  man  for  that  gesture  ilselfl  But  I  should  Uke  no  oac's 
choice  of  it  the  better,  that  shonld  pretend  to  choose  it  for  a 
moral  reason.  For  instance,  as  expressive  of  greater  re- 
verence; because  a  moral  reason  must  immediately  bind 
conscience ;  and  is  of  universal  extent,  must  equally  00mm 
cem  all ;  wh^ice,  this  would  imply  an  accusation  of  all 
other  Christian  churches  that  use  not  this  gesture,  aa  ir« 
reverent,  or  less  reverent  than  they[  ought  to  be.  I^kir  eaa 
there  be  any  other  measure  of  defiimm,  or  of  that  whick 
ought  to  be,  but  some  law  or  other ;  nor  can  there  he  any 
law  of  universal  obli^^on,  Iwit  by  a  universal  law-nver. 
This  would  therefore  insinuate  aa  accusation  of  our  X4»d 
himself  of  neglect,  in  not  making  such  a  law.  aad  in  al* 
lowing  a  different  gesture  to  his  disciples,  whea  lie  fim 
appointed  that  ordinance.  For  though  their  gesture  waa 
not  sittine,  it  is  more  probable  to  have  been  sneh,  as  was 
used  in  those  times  and  countries  for  their  ordinary  taUo 
gesture.  And  this  other  I  should  use,  being  in  conuna* 
nion  with  those  that  use  it,  rather  not  to  offend  them,  thaa 
please  the  master  of  the  house,  or  to  satisfy  mj  own  co»< 
science,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  sin  not  to  use  it.  But  for 
them  that  use  it  on  that  accoimt,  t.  e.  of  conscience  towards 
God ;  I  should,  according  to  the  mentioned  rule,  not  judge, 
but  receive  them. 

And  whereas  some  may  think  it  would  introduce  eon- 
fusion  into  the  church,  that  all  should  not  be  confined  to 
one  gesture  in  such  an  act  of  worship,  it  would  be  a  worse 
confusion  to  have  serious  Christians,  because  their  con- 
science obliges  them  to  kneeL  when  others  do  not,  mingled 
with  Turks  and  infidels.  Nor  is  that  oneness  of  gestnrs 
more  necessary  to  any  order  that  is  itself  necessary,  than 
that  all  that  partake  together  in  such  an  ordinance,  be  ot 
one  stature,  size,  or  sex ;  or  wear  all  garments  of  the  same 
shape  or  colour.  I  hope  for  a  time,  when  Christianity 
will  be  the  religion  of  tne  world.  Wnile  it  is  cramped  il 
will  never  grow.  I  hope  it  not  to  prevail  in  the  world,  \>f 
having  all  tne  world,  in  every  minute  thing,  reduced  to  this 
model  of  this  or  that  par^.  How  absurdlv  arrogant  would 
he  be,  that  should  pray  that  all  the  world  mi^ht  be  of  one 
mind,  by  being  all  brought  to  be,  in  everv  nice  punctilioi 
of  his  mind.  When  I  see  .partition-walls  taken  down^ 
truly  catholic  Christianity  coining  into  repute,  a  readiness 
and  promptness  of  mind,  to  be  aU  things  to  all  men  in  the 
apostle's  true  meaning;  when  the  great  things  of  religioa 
do  more  engage  men"s  minds,  and  they  cease  to  maipoify 
trifles ;  when  as  to  faults,  (leal  or  supposed,)  men  no  lon- 
ger strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camehs ;  when  the  love  of 
God  comes  to  govern  the  Christian  church,  and  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  men ;  then  will  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power.  For  I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  love  is  the  SfivU 
of  power,  and  of  a  soimd  mind.  In  the  meantime,  i  d^ 
clare  mjrself  (as  I  have  often)  to  be  of  no  partv,  self-dis- 
tinguished by  so  little  things.  Nor,  when  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  on  earth  comes  to  be  confessedly  com- 
posed (as  of  old)  only  of  three  sorts,  catechumens,  peni- 
tents, and  the  fideles,  with  their  infants,  can  it  be  any 
^reat  or  insuperable  difficultv,  whom  we  are  to  receive 
mto  our  communions,  and  whom  we  are  to  exclude. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Prefacer,  I  have  said  all  I  intend,  as  to 
the  main  of  your  cause,  t.  «.  Whether  they  that  shall  not 
be  of  your  mind,  when  such  a  case  occurs  to  them^  as  that 
about  which  you  litigate,  and  shall  practise  otherwise,  (i. «. 
shall  not  please  youj  should  therefore,  exc^  they  repen^ 
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be  ^chided  all  other  ChristiAii  eommimion  1  I  shall  say 
no  mofe  to  it,  ercept  what  may  oocasionally  MX  is,  upon 
my  ^vilig  some  short  remarks  as  to  the  manner  of  joar 
treating  snch  worthy  personS)  whose  judgment  and  prac- 
tice affree  not  with  yonra.  Herein,  oecaoae  I  never  in- 
tended to  answer  yonr  book,  (thinking  what  J  have  said 
makes  that  needless,)  I  shall  only  notA  some  pissiiges  from 
it,  here  and  there. 

And  I  begin  with  the  title-page.  Where,  I  pray  yon 
inquire  of  year  own  heart,  what  rpn  meant  by  that  sng- 

Sestion  "  in  cases  of  preferment  T*  was  it  not  to  insinuate, 
lat  preferment  was  the  inducement  to  that  wonhy  per- 
son, to 'act  i^^nst  his  own  conscience  in  that  easel  Men 
it  was  his  known  judgment,  testified  by  his  practice  seve- 
ral vears  before.  Herein  vou  should  have  been  sure.  You 
meddled  with  a  iwo-edged  weapon,  wherewith  you  vainly 
aimed  to  wound  him,  (for  a  sincere  conscience  is  invulne- 
rable,) but  have  most  certainly  Wounded  yourself.  You 
may  in  time  feel  the  wound^  \is  worse  While  you  don't. 
If  he  can  sincerelv  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  (as  for 
ought  you  know,  he  can,)  Lord,  thou  knowest  this  man 
hath  wronged  me :  I  would  not  have  snch  an  appeal  Ijring 
in  heaven  against  me  for  all  the  world!  How  can  vou  tell 
but  that  such  a  thin^  was  desianed,  and  done  with  a  sin- 
cere aim  and  intention  of  mind  1  Among  heathens  it  hath 
not  been  unknown,  that  some  having  honorary  coronets 
conferred  upon  them,  consecrated  them  to  their  gods.*  Is 
It  impossible  somewhat  like  it  should  be  done  by  a  Chris- 
tian to  the  true  and  living  Oodl  Are  jron  so  much  a 
stranger  to  a  devoted  life,  as  not  to  think  this  possible  1  You 
have  wronged  him,  when,  Without  groundi  you  Judged 
otherwise :  out  you  wronged  the  great  Qod  infinitely  more, 
whose  throne  you  presumed  to  usurp.  And  you  should 
have  been  able,  beiore  you  conclitded  with  so  rash  con- 
fidence, to  prove  the  act  in  its  cireumstance  unlawful.  If 
it  were  lawfUl.  go  among  them  you  thotight  to  gratify, 
and  inquire  who  of  them  will  think  a  conseqoent  prefer- 
ment conld  make  it  unlawful  1  Therefore  your  inslntia- 
tions,  except  wherein  it  ia  spitefiil  and  mischievous,  is  idle 
and  vain. 

Again,  your  subjoined  text  oi  ScriptturCj  **  If  the  Lord 
be  GKxl,  follow  him ;  but  if  BaaF-^for  what  purpose  was 
it  set  there?  What!  to  signi^,  that  the  God  of^the  dis- 
senters, and  of  the  establisned  church,  diffisr  as  the  living 
God  and  Baall  Did  you  take  this  for  a  piece  of  wit?  twas 
uncharitable.  tJncharitable !  that's  a  trifle  in  Comparison ; 
'twas  profane  and  most  impious  wit;  iret  you  are  mighty 
fond  of  the  conceit,  and  we  have  it  over  and  over  in  the 
book,  that  the  coniormists  and  dissenters  serve  two  Gods 
fas  the  one  of  them  is  miscalled)  and  have  two  ieligions ! 
The  Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem,  and  as  truly  the 
congregations  of  England,  to  place  his  name  in  them,  (and 
whom,  as  invocated  m  many,  and  for  ought  aj^ars  yon 
intetkd  in  most  of  them,  you  blaspheme  as  a  senseless 
idol,)  rebake,  and  forgive  you! 

This  may  oe<;asion  some  idle  people  to  cry  out,  '*  What ! 
at  church  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  a  meeting-hoUse  in  the 
afternoon!  This  is  fine!  and  What  will  now  beeome  of 
our  reUgion  1"  And  what  is,  already,  become  of  his  reli- 
gion who  so  exclaims  1  Do  the  religion  of  the  church  and 
of  the  meeting-house  make  two  religions  1  Wherein  do 
they  difier  1  The  substance  of  the  same  reli^on  is  common 
to  tnem  both.  Therefore  Che  modes  and  accidents,  wherein 
only  they  differ,  are  this  man's  religion.  And  can  any  man 
be  the  better  for  such  a  religion,  that  consists  of  modes 
and  accidents?  'Tis  true,  that  religion  may  possibly  be  so 
ludicrously  disguised  ana  misrepresented,  as  scarce  to  be 
fitly  owuM  for  any  religion  at  alL  But  this  cannot  be  said 
of  most  (if  of  anv)  of  the  congregations  of  England,  of 
either  sort.  And  they  that  have  any  thing  of  chariD^,  or 
the  fear  of  Gkxi,  about  them,  will  be  veiy  wary  how,  tor  a 
nusplaced  word,  or  indecent  action,  or  expression,  they 
censure  one  or  another  of  these  two  sorts  or  solemn  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  as  having  nothing  of  God,  or  true 
religion,  among  them. 

Tnirty-nine  articles  are  given  us  for  the  summary  of  our 
religion,  and  of  what  is  thought  to  api>ertain  to  it.  Thirty- 
six  contain  the  substance  of  it,  wherein  we  agree :  three, 
the  additional  appendices,  about  which  we  have  some 
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diflierence.  With  such  a  nian,  the  three  weigh  raor^  than 
all  the  thir^-six.  Ahd  if  his  eyes  and  understanding  were 
uaeabie  things  with  him,  he  would  see  the  cbuich  is  a 
meeting'-house,  and  the  meeting-house  a  chureh.  &ow 
remote  are  these  men  from  the  temper  of  spirit  they  were 
directed  to  be  of,  that  had  far  greatek*  difierences  among 
them  than  ours,  to  eount  themselves  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus  1  But  throughout  the  book,  snch  a4  are  of  this  Chris- 
tian latitude  and  benignity  of  mind  towarcte  one  another, 
and  not  so  stingily  bigoted  to  a  party,  as  he,  are  treated 
with  this  sort  of  charity^  to  be  styled  painted  hypocrites; 
such  as  play  bo-peep  with  God  Almighty;  that,  if  sneh 
an  occasion  offer  itself  to  any  of  them  to  serve  God  and 
their  country,  in  a  public!  station,  do  what  the  law  requires, 
and  which  they  thmk  they  may  sinlessly  do  in  order  to  it, 
do  trespass  upon  their  consciences,  and  damn  their  own 
souk  to  serve  their  country.  And  they  that  censure  them 
not,  as  he  doth,  ai-e  induced  to  fbrfoear  it,  only  by  their 
gold  ring,  or  fine  apparel. 

And  that  he  would  have  all  such  as  use  that  libe:ly, 
which  their  consciences  and  the  divine  law,  as  they  think, 
allow  them,  in  order  to  their  serving  God  and  their  coun- 
try, to  be  disfhmchised,  and  made  incapable  of  doing 
public  service  to  either,  i.  e.  for  doing  that,  which  as  wise 
men  as  he  cotmt  indifferent ;  and  which  can  therefore 
make  no  one  either  a  better  or  worse  man,  or  Christian. 
And  would  draw  that  odium  upon  the  established  church, 
to  represent  it  as  if  it  sought  to  engross  all  power  to  itself, 
as  such,  even  in  civil  affairs,  upon  so  insi^ficent  a  pre- 
tence !  than  which  he  could  not  attempt  doin^  it  a  areater 
mischief,  or  more  directly  tending  to  make  it  intolerable 
to  the  )>rince,  nobility,  gentry,  and  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation  itself.  No  such  arts  need  to  be  used  to  expose 
the  clergy  to  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  and  raise  in  nobler 
minds  what  some  may  count  a  just  and  generous  disdain 
of  being  so  enslaved.  The  nature  of  man,  in  his  lapsed 
state,  is  so  alienated  fW>m  God,  as  to  have  little  regard  ibr 
any  sacredness  of  persons  and  things,  by  which  only  they 
become  related  to  nim. 

The  chureh  of  Rome  hath  not  gained  much  upon  kings 
and  princes,  of  later  years,  by  affecting  t4>  make  them  de- 
pendent on  her.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  pre-apnreherr*. 
what  may  at  length  engage  them  against  her,  to  her  final 
ftiin :  i.  ^.  to  make  them  hate  her^  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum 
her  With  fire.  In  that  chureh,  this  caprice  first  began  in 
their  dominitan  temporally  in  gratia  fimdahimf  and  thence 
by  a  strangely  wide  sort  of  stride  or  skip,  even  of  a  hea- 
venly width,  from  pole  to  pole,  'twas  got  quite  among  an- 
other sort  or  meUi  treading  antipodes  to  this  former,  in  the 
immodest,  rude  claim,  ana  appropriation  to  themselves,  of 
the  entire  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  saints'  reign. 
'Tis  the  easiest  thing  in  tne  world^  when  any  sort  or  party 
of  men  ha^e  got  power  into  their  hands,  to  saint  them- 
selves, and  unsaint  all  other  men,  at  their  own  pleasure. 
But  do  the  civil  rights  of  men  depend  upon  such  (i.  €, 
so  easily  abusable)  pretences  1  We  are  saying  nothing  now 
of  their  rightS)  claimable  from  God  himself  but  tram  one 
another;  and  even  such  rights  none  oould  have,  i.  e.  that 
are  olainftable  fnM  their  ftUow-ereatures,  or  their  (con- 
cives)  fellow-members,  under  any  government,  but  by 
some  original  grant,  one  way  or  other  conveyed  from  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  rights. 

But  hath  he  ever  given  Christians,  (or  saints,)  as  such,  a 
right  to  seize  the  rights  and  properties  of  other  men  1  The 
notion  of  the  saints'  rei^,  because  we  find  it  in  the  Holy 
Bible,  is  not  to  be  torn  out,  but  must  have  its  true  sense 
assigned  it.  And  if  there  be  a  time  yet  to  come,  wherein 
it  shall  have  place;  it  must  mean,  that  a  more  general 
pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit  shall  introduce  a  su])ervening 
sanctity  upon  rulers,  as  well  as  others ;  not  to  give  every 
man  a  rignt  to  rule,  (for  who  should  then  be  ruled 't)  but 
to  enable  and  incline  them  that  shall  duly  have  a  rignt,  to 
rule  better.  And  so  the  kingdom  will  be  the  saints,  when 
it  is  administered,  by  some,  and  for  others,  who  are  so.  If 
Qod  have  allowed  to  men,  as  men,  any  rights,  i.  e,  that  are 
claimable  against  other  men ;  and  should  again  nve  a  right 
to  Christians  in  other  men's  properties ;  to  what  a  strait 
and  distress  were  the  rest  of  the  world  reduced  I  Might 
not  any  of  them  say,  Since  one  must  be  a  man  before  ha 
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can  be  a  Christian,  what  am  I  to  do  in  this  case  1  mnst  I 
unman  mjrself^  ana  loee  the  rights  I  have,  as  such,  that  I 
may  recover  them  by  being  a  Christian  1  I  had  them  as  a 
man  before,  sufficiently  to  secure  me  against  the  claim  of 
all  others.  What  I  but  not  against  Christians  1  Then  are 
they  an  unmanned  sort  of  men !  And  whereas  obli^tions 
accompany  rights,  what  lawless  men  are  these  Christians ! 

But  whereas  Qod  hath  in  ^reat  compassion  to  the  world 
appointed  it  to  be  Christianized,  he  hath  with  equal  wis- 
dom chosen  the  fittest  methods  for  it ;  i.  e.  not  to  conmus- 
sion  Christians  to  direst  other  men  of  their  all,  unless  they 
become  Christians ;  but  to  let  men  see,  Christianity  had 
no  design  to  disturb  the  world,  or  disquiet  them  in  their 
former  possessions,  though  they  should  not  be  Christians; 
but  that  they  might  eujoy  them  with  higher  advantage,  if 
they  be,  in  order  to  another  world.  If  Gh>d  had  made 
Christianity  the  measure  of  civil  rights  to  mankind,  his 
sovereignty  were  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  he  never  exerts 
acts  of  sovereignty,  but  by  the  direction  of  his  wisdom. 
Wheresoever  the  sound  of  the  Christian  name  comes,  if  it 
xsarried  that  avowed  principle  with  it,  that  Christians,  as 
such,  had  a  right  to  out  all  other  men  of  their  birth-rights ; 
instead  of  becoming  the  religion  of  the  world,  notning 
could  more  directly  tend  to  engage  and  inflame  all  the 
world  against  it,  and  make  them  endeavour  its  utter  extir- 
pation, as  a  thing  intolerable  to  mankind.  Nor  could  they 
nave  any  so  plausible  pretence  against  it  besides ;  having 
nothing  in  itself,  but  what  must  render  it  most  amiable 
and  self-recommending.  Did  the  Spaniards*  methods  for 
Christianizing  America,  recommena  the  Christian  faith  to 
that  miserable  people  1  AndifOod  himself  would  never 
give  such  a  power,  for  introducing  the  very  substance  of 
Christian  religion  itself;  how  intolerable  must  it  be  for 
any  sort  or  church  of  Christians,  to  claim  and  use  it  for 
the  introduction  of  their  own  additions  to  Christianity,  as 
Ihe  church  of  Rome  hath  notoriously  long  done !  And 
.time  will  show  the  event,  as  common  reason  doth  the  ten- 
dency of  it. 

And,  Sir,  though  the  strain  of  your  discourse  shows  your 
no  great  kindness  to  this  established  church,  the  compli- 
ments which  here  and  there  you  bestow  upon  it,  too 
2)roadl]^  show,  as  if,  under  a  colour  of  kindness,  you  would 
tempt  it,  to  aim  at  loading  itself  with  such  a  weight  of 
power  and  greatness  as,  yon  may  think,  must  finally  sink 
It.  Its  more  real  friends,  our  civil  rulers,  are  more  wisely 
Icind  to  it,  and  give  it  no  more  interest  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, than  it  may  more  safely  bear.  They  never  exact 
in  order  to  any  one's  having  a  share  therein,  a  total,  con- 
stant conformity  to  all  its  ntes,  as  jrou  would  have  them. 
And  have  only  designed  by  the  limits  they  have  set,  the 
excluding  that  sort  of  men,  whose  known  principles  make 
them  more  incapable  of  human  society,  than  mere  pagans. 
But  especially,  'tis  not  to  be  let  pass,  that  you,  or  your 
author,  industriously  represent  the  primitive  Elnglish  puri- 
tans, (concerning  whom  it  were  in  some  respects  well  for 
you,  if,  as  the  great  author  yon  mention  speaks,  your 
soul  were  with  theirs,)  as  if  they  were  generally  of  your 
stingy  narrow  spirit.  I  wonder  how  you  could  think  to  im* 
pose  upon  the  world  in  a  matter  of  so  recent  memory.  This 


attempt  had  been  more  prudently  deferred  till  three  or 
four  ages  hence ;  especially  if  mat  care  had  been  taken, 
in  the  meantime,  that  all  boolcs  were  burnt,  or  buried, 
that  give  any  account  of  them.  How  notorious  is  it,  that 
generally  they  that  continued  in  their  native  land,  as  far 
tne  mater  number  did,  looked  not  upon  the  church  of 
England  as  no  church  I  That  they  wished  her  more  re- 
formed ;  but  in  great  part  kept  in  her  communion,  (their 
principal  leaders  and  the  people,)  taking  other  opportuni- 
ties oi  spiritual  improvement,  as  they  could ;  for  which 
they  often  ran  freat  hazards.  In  63,  the  same  spirit  and 
sentiment  afresh  appeared ;  when  most  of  the  considerable 
ejected  London  ministers  met,  and  agreed  to  hold  occa- 
sional communion  with  the  (now)  re-established  church: 
not  quitting  their  own  ministry,  or  declining  the  exercise 
of  it,  as  they  could  have  opportunity.  And  as  far  as  I  could 
by  inquiry  learn,  I  can  little  doubt  this  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  their  fellow-sufierers  through  the  nation,  in 
great  part,  ever  since.  How  could  you  have  the  confi- 
dence to  represent  this  as  a  new  thing;  and  an  aposiacy 
from  primitive  puritanism  I  that  hath  so  much  in  it  of  tM 
spirit  of  primitive  Christianity ;  sach  largeness  of  mind ! 
such  reverence  'of  what  bears  a  divine  stamp  and  signa- 
ture upon  it,  undefaced  I  such  benignity,  even  towards 
them  by  whom  they  suffered  1  How  strangely  inverted. 
Sir,  do  things  lie  in  your  mind !  must  we  accordingly 
transpose  the  names  of  virtue  and  vicel  And  by  how 
much  more  illustrious  any  render  themselves  by  the  emi- 
nent virtues  of  pride,  funr,  self-conceit,  censorioosness,  to 
the  damning  of  every  boay,  that  in  all  things  do  not  think, 
and  do,  as  tney  I  Are  these  thin^  with  you  characters  of 
the  most  excellent  sorts  of  Christians  1 

If  I  had  seen  any  thing  in  your  book  that  needed,  or 
deserved,  a  particular  answer,  I  shoo  Id  not  have  balked 
it.  But  seeing  nothing  that  looks  like  reasoning,  but 
what  is  so  idly  sophistical,  that  anyone  of  common  sense 
can  see  through  it ;  such  as  that,  "How  can  a  man  dissent 
and  conform  at  the  same  timcT'  when  all  the  world 
knows,  or  may,  conformity  consists  of  numerous  parts ; 
and  is  it  such  a  miracle  for  a  man  to  conform,  in  some 
part,  and  not  in  ever^r  parti  conscientiously  to  scmple 
constant  entire  conformity,  and  not  scruple  some  part  of 
it,  at  some  time  1  If  any  think  such  talk  needs  lurther 
answering,  let  them  seek  it  elsewhere.  And  for  your  re- 
plying, I  shall  not  prescribe  to  you ;  only  I  can  assure 
you,  that  thereby,  neither  you,  nor  any  man  else,  shall 
divert  me  from  my  much  more  important,  pleasant  work; 
unless  I  see  somewhat  that  shall  make  it  worth  my  while. 
The  person  jou  criminate,  may  yet,  notwithstanding  what 
you  have  said,  be  in  the  right  /or  ou^ht  I  see.  And  there- 
fore, to  any  such  whose  case  this  is,  or  may  be,  I  can 
only  saj,  that  their  rule  having  been  consulted  with  seri- 
ous diligence,  as  I  hope  it  hatn :  and  their  end  a  secret 
between  God  and  them,  which,  if  it  be  sincer^^  is  enough 
for  them ;  they  have  no  cause  to  be  discouraged,  but  go  on, 
and  prosper.  But,  Mr.  Prefacer^  if  your  judgment,  upon 
the  case  itself,  be  true ;  I  conceive  that  truth,  accompa- 
nied with  your  temper  of  spirit,  is  much  worse  than  their 
error. 
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TO   THE   READER. 


1  AM  not  at  all  solicitotis,  tliat  the  world  should  know  the  history  of  the  conceptioii  of  this  treatise.  If  there  be  anjr 
Ihiag  that  shall  recompense  the  pains  of  such  as  may  think  fit  to  give  themselves  the  tto«Ue  of  perusing  it,  ift  thle 
woA  itself,  I  should  yet  think  it  too  much  an  undervaluii^  of  them,  if  I  did  reckon  the  minuter  circumstances  rela- 
ting thereto,  fit  matter  for  their  entertainment.  Nor  am  1  more  concerned  to  have  it  known  what  were  the  induce- 
ments to  the  publication  of  it.  Earnest  protestations  and  remonstrances  of  our  good  intentions  in  such  undettaldngs, 
as  they  leave  men  still  at  liberty  to  believe  or  doubt  at  their  pleasure ;  so  they  gain  us  little  if  they  he  believed.  It  is 
no  easy  matter,  to  carry  one  even,  constant  .tenour  of  spirit  through  a  work  of  time.  Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  pass  a 
settled  invariable  judgment  concerning  ^o  variable  a  subject ;  when  a  heart  that  may  seem  wholly  framed  and  aet  for 
God  this  hour,  shall  look  so  quite  Uke  another  thing  ^e  next,  and  change  figures  and  postures  almost  as  often  as  it 
doth  thoughts.  And  if  a  man  should  be  mistaken  in  judging  himself;  it  wmild  Uttle  mend  the  matter,  to  have  de- 
ceived others  also  into  a  good  opinion  of  him.  But  if  he  can  approve  himself  to  God  in  the  simplicity  of  an  honest 
and  undeceived  heart,  the  peace  that  ensues  is  a  secret  between  God  and  him.  *They  are  theatre  enough  to  one 
another,  as  he  said  to  nis  fnend.    'Tis  an  enclosed  pleasure :  a  jo^  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermeddle  with. 

'Tis  therefore  any  man's  concernment  herein  rather  to  satisfy  himself  than  the  world.  And  the  world's,  rather  to 
understand  the  design  of  the  work  than  the  author ;  and  whither  it  tends,  rather  than  whereto  he  meant  it.  And  'tis 
obvious  enough,  to  what  good  purposes  discourses  of  this  nature  may  serve.  This  is,  in  the  design  of  it,  wholly  pnrac- 
tical ;  hath  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  disputation.  If  there  be  any  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  a  private,  divided 
interest ;  or  who  place  the  sum  of  their  religion  in  an  inconsiderable  and  doubtAil  opinion ;  it  doth  not  unhaUow  their 
altars,  nor  ofier  any  afiront  to  their  idol.  It  intends  no  quarrel  to  any  contending,  angry  party ;  but  deals  upon  things 
in  the  substance  whereof  Christians  are  at  a  professed  agreement.  And  hath  therefore  the  greater  probability  of  doing 
good  to  some,  without  the  ofi*ence  of  any.  'Tis  indeed  equally  matter  of  complaint  and  wonder,  that  men  can  find  so 
much  leisure  to  divert  from  such  things,  wherein  there  is  so  much  both  of  importance  and  pleasure,  unto  Twhat  one 
would  think  should  have  little  of  temptation  or  allurement  in  it)  contentious  jangling.  It  might  rather  be  tnopght  its 
visible  fruits  and  tendencies  should  render  it  the  most  dreadful  thing  to  every  serious  beholder.  What  tragedies  hath 
it  wrought  in  the  Christian  church  I  Into  how  weak  and  languishing  a  condition  hath  it  brought  the  religion  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  I  Hence  have  risen  the  intemperate,  preternatural  heats  and  angers  that  have  spent  its  strength  and 
spirits,  and  make  it  look  with  so  meagre  and  pale  a  face.  We  have  had  a  greater  mind  to  dispute  than  live;  and  to 
contend  about  what  we  know  not,  than  to  practise  the  far  greater  things  we  know ;  and  which  more  directly  tend  to 
nourish  and  maintain  the  divine  life.  The  author  of  that  ingenious  sentence,t  (whoever  he  were,)  hath  fitly  expressed 
what  is  the  noisome  i)roduct  of  the  itch  of  disputing.  It  hath  begot  the  ulcerous  tumours,  which,  besides  their  own 
offensive  soreness,  drain  the  body,  and  turn  what  should  nourish  that  into  nutriment  to  themselves.  And  its  eflects  are 
not  more  nievous  than  the  pleasures  which  it  affects  and  pursues  are  uncouth  and  unnatural.  tThe  rough  touch  of  an 
ungentle  hand.  That  only  pleases  which  exasperates,  (as  the  moralist  aptly  expresses  some  like  disaffecticn  of  diseased 
minds.)    Toil  and  vexation  is  their  only  delight.    What  to  a  sound  spirit  would  be  a  pain,  is  to  these  a  pleasure. 

Which  is,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the  disease,  that  it  adds  unto  torment,  reproach,  and  mockery,  and  imposes  upon 
men  by  so  hdleulous  a  delusion  (while  they  are  made  to  take  pleasure  in  ptmishing  themselves;  that  even  the  most 
sober  can  scarce  look  on  in  a  fitter  posture,  than  with  a  compassionate  smile.  All  which  were  yet  somewhat  more 
tolerable,  if  that  imagined,  vanishing  pleasure  were  not  the  whole  of  their  gain ;  or  if  it  were  to  be  hoped,  that  so  great 
a  present  real  pain  and  smart,  should  be  recompensed  with  as  real  a  consequent  fhiit  and  advantage.  But  we  Imow, 
that  generally  py  how  much  any  thing  is  more  dilutable,  the  less  it  is  necessary  or  conducible  to  the  Christian  life. 
God  hath  graciously  provided  that  what  we  are  to  live  by  should  not  cbst  us  so  dear.  And  possibly,  as  there  is  less 
occasion  of  disputing  about  the  more  momentous  things  or  religion ;  so  there  may  be  somewhat  more  of  modesty  and 
awe  in  reference  to  what  is  so  confessedly  venerable  and  sacred,  (though  too  many  are  over  bold  even  here  also,;  than 
so  foolishly  to  trifle  with  such  things.  Therefore  more  commonly,  where  that  humour  prevails,  men  divert  fipom 
those  plainer  things,  with  some  slig:nter  and  superficial  reverence  to  them,  but  more  heartily  esteeming  them  insipid 
and  jejune,  because  they  have  less  in  them  to  gratify  that  appetite,  and  betake  themselves  to  such  things  about  which 
they  may  more  plausibly  contend :  and  then,  what  pitiful  tnfles  oftentimes  take  up  their  time  and  thoughts ;  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  like  weighty  importance,  very  often,  with  those  which,  the  anove  named  anthorl  tells  us,  this 
disease  among  the  Greeks  prompted  them  to  trouble  themselves  about,  as. "  What  number  of  rowers  Ulysses  had  1 
Which  was  written  first,  the  Iliad  or  the  Odysses,  dtc.  1  So  that  fas  he  saith)  they  spent  their  lives  very  operously  doing 
noting.  Their  conceits  being  such,  that  if  they  kept  them  to  tnemselves,  they  could  yield  them  no  frmt ;  and  if  they 
nublished  them  to  others,  they  should  not  seem  thereby  the  more  leamed,  but  the  more  troublesome"  to  this  purpose 
be  truly  speaks.  And  is  it  not  to  be  resented,  that  men  should  sell  away  the  solid  strength  and  vital  joy  whicn  a  seri- 
ous soul  would  find  in  substantial  religion,  for  such  toys !  Yea,  and  not  only  famish  themselves,  but  trouble  the  world, 
and  embroil  the  church  with  their  impertinencies !  If  a  man  be  drawn  forth  to  defend  an  important  truth  asainat  an 
injurious  assault,  it  were  treacherous  self-love  to  purchase  his  own  peace  by  declining  it  Or  if  he  did  sometimea  turn 
his  thoughts  to  some  of  our  petty  questions,  that  with  many  are  so  hotly  agitated,  for  recreation-«ake,  or  to  try  his  wit 
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and  exercise  his  reason,  without  stirrinf  his  passions  to  the  disturbance  of  others  or  himself;  'twere  an  innocent  di- 
▼ertisement,  and  the  best  purpose  that  things  of  that  nature  are  capable  of  aervisk^.  But  when  contention  becomes  a 
man's  element,  and  he  cannot  live  out  of  that  fire-;  strains  his  wit  and  racks  his  mvention  to  find  matter  of  quarrel ; 
is  resolved,  nothing  said  or  done  by  others  shall  please  him,  only  because  he  means  to  please  himself  in  dissenting ; 
disputes  only  that  he  may  dispute,  and  loves  dissention  for  itself:  this  is  the  unnatural  humour  that  hath  so  unspeak- 
ably troubled  the  church,  and  dispirited  rdigion,  and  filled  men's  souls  with  wind  and  vanity ;  yea,  with  fire  and  fury. 
This  hath  made  Christians  gladiators,  and  the  Christian  world  a  clamorous  theatre,  while  men  have  equally  affected 
to  contend,  and  to  make  ostentation  of  their  ability  so  to  do. 

And,  surely,  as  it  is  highly  pleasurable  to  retire  oneself,  so  it  is  charitable  to  call  aside  others  out  of  this  noise  and 
thnmg,  to  consider  silentlv  and  feed  upon  the  known  and  agreed  things  of  our  reli^on ;  which  immediately  lead  to 
both  the  duties  and  delights  of  it.  Among  which  there  are  none  more  evident  and  undoubted,  none  less  entangled 
with  ccmtroversy,  none  more  profitable  and  bleaaant,  than  the  Itatute  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  which  this  discourse 
treats  of.  The  last  end  is  a  matter  so  little  mspntable,  that  'tis  commonly  thought  (which  is  elsewhere  more  distinctly 
spoken  to)  not  to  be  the  object  of  election,  and  so  not  of  deliberation  consequently,  but  of  simple  intention  only,  because 
men  are  supposed  to  be  generally  agreed  as  touching  that  And  the  knowledge  and  intention  of  it  is  apparently  the 
very  soul  or  religion ;  animates,  directs,  enlivens,  and  sweetens  the  whole  thereof.  Without  which,  religion  were  the 
vainest,  most  irratiooal,  and  most  unsavourv  thing  in  the  world.  For  what  were  there  left  of  it,  but  an  empty  unac- 
countable formalin,  a  series  of  spiritless  and  merdy  scenical  observances  and  actions  without  a  design  1  For  whereas 
all  men's  actions  else,  mediately  tend  to  the  last  end,  but  that  not  being  in  view  with  the  most,  they  pitch  upon  other 
intervenient  ends ;  which,  though  abstracted  from  the  last,  should  not  be ;  yet  they  are  actually  to  them  the  reason  of 
their  actions,  and  infuse  a  vigour  and  liveliness  into  them :  religion  aiming  immediately  at  the  last  end,  that  being 
taken  away,  hath  no  rational  end  or  design  at  all.  And  it  cannot  out  be  a  heartless  business,  with  great  8olemnitT«  in 
a  continued  course,  to  do  nothing  but  professedly  trifle,  or  ke^  up  a  custom  of  certain  solenm  performances  which 
have  no  imaginable  scope  or  end.  And  because  the  more  clearly  Uiis  our  last  end  is  understood,  the  more  powerfully 
and  sweetly  it  attracts  and  moves  the  soul,  this  treatise  endeavours  to  give  as  phun  and  positive  a  state  and  noti<m  of 
it  as  the  text  insisted  on,  compared  with  other  Scriptures,  would  afford  to  so  weak  an  eye. 

And  because  men  are  so  apt  to  abuse  themselves  with  the  vain  and  self-contradicting  hopes  of  attaining  this  end) 
without  ever  having  their  spirits  f^ramed  to  it,  or  walking  in  the  way  that  leads  thereto,  as  if  f ney  could  c<»ie  to  heaven 
bv  chance,  or  without  anv  design  or  care  of  theirs ;  the  proportion  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown,  between  that  Divine 
likeness,  in  the  vision  ana  participation  whereof  this  Uessedneas  consists,  and  the  righteousness  that  disposes  and  leads 
to  it  Which  may  it  be  monitory  to  the  ungodly  and  profane,  who  hate  and  scorn  the  likeness  of  God  wherever  they 
behold  it.  And  let  me  tell  such  from  (better-instructed)  pagans,  T^ai  *  iktre  is  nMingf  more  like  or  mare  aceeptMe 
io  Cfodf  than  a  man  thai  is  in  the  temper  of  his  sotU  truly  good^  ioA«  excels  other  «m»,  lukeu  himself  exeeUed  (pardon  his 
hyperbole)  hy  the  immortal  Ood.  TTUU  t  betioeen  God  aTul  good  men  there  is  afriendshipt  hy  means  of  virtue  /  a  friend' 
sAtpf  yea,  a  kindred^  a  likeness  ;  in  as  much  truly  as  the  good-  man  differs  from  God  but  in  time^  (here  sprinkle  a  grain 
or  two,)  beif^  his  disciple,  imitator^  and  very  of-sprinf.  Thai  t  God  is  full  of  indignation  against  such^as  foproaek 
one  that  is  l&  to  him,  or  that  praise  one  that  is  coiUrartly  of ected  ;  (or  unlike;)  but  such  is -the  good  man  (i»e.  he  is  one 
like  God.)  A  good  man  (as  it  shortly  aiter  follows)  is  the  holiest  thing  in  the  worlds  and  a  wicked  man  the  most  poUuied 
thing. 

And  let  me  warn  such  haters  of  holiness  and  holy  men  in  the  words  of  this  author  immediately  subjoined  ]f  And 
this  I  say  for  this  cause^  thai  thou  being  but  a  man,  the  son  of  a  man,  no  more  ojfend  in  speaking  aga^ntt  a  hero^  one  who 
is  a  son  of  God. 

Methinks  men  should  be  ashamed  to  profess  the  belief  of  a  life  to  come,  while  they  cannot  behold  without  indigna- 
tion, nor  mention  but  with  derision,  that  holiness  without  which  it  can  never  be  attained,  and  which  is  indeed  the  seed 
and  principle  of  the  thing  itself.  But  such  are  not  likely  much  to  trouble  themselves  with  this  discourse.  There  is 
little  in  it  mdeed  of  art  or  ornament  to  invite  or  gratify  such  as  the  subject  itself  invites  not  And  nothing  at  all  but 
what  was  apprehended  might  be  some  way  useful.  The  affectation  of  garnishing  a  margin  with  the  names  of  authon, 
I  have  ever  thought  a  vain  pedantry ;  yet  have  not  declined  the  occasional  use  of  a  few  that  occurred.  He  that  writes 
to  the  world,  must  reckon  himself  debtor  to  the  wise  and  unwise.  If  what  is  done  shall  be  found  with  any  to  have 
promoted  its  proper  end ;  his  praises  to  God  shall  follow  it  (as  his  prayers  do  that  it  may)  who  professes  himself, 

A  well-wilier  to  the  souls  of  men. 

J.  HOWE. 
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You  whose  hearts  are  set  on  heaven,  who  are  daily  laying  np  a  treasure  there,  here  is  a  welcome  messenger,  to  tell 
you  more  than  perhi^  you  haye  well  considered,  of  the  nature  of  your  ftUure  blessedness,  and  to  illustrate  the  mi^ 
of  the  land  of  promise,  and  to  bring  you  another  cluster  of  its  grapes :  here  is  a  useful  help  to  make  you  know  that 
holiness  doth  participate  of  glory,  and  that  heaven  is  at  least  virtually  in  the  seed  of  grace.  Though  this  life  be 
poperly  callea  a  life  of  faith,  as  contradistinct  from  the  intuition  and  fruition  hereafter,  as  well  as  from  the  lower 
life  of  sense ;  yet  is  it  a  great  truth,  and  not  sufficiently  considered  and  improved,  that  we  have  here  more  than  faith, 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  blessedness  expected.  Between  faith  and  glory,  there  is  the  spirit  of  holiness,  the  love  of  Qod^ 
the  heavenly  desires,  which  are  kindled  by  faith,  and  are  those  branches  on  which  the  happy  flower  and  fruit  most 
grow :  they  are  the  name  and  mark  of  Gou  upon  uis :  they  are  our  earnest,  our  pled^,  and  the  first  fruits.  And  is  not 
this  more  than  a  word  of  promise  only  ?  Therefore  though  all  Christians  must  live  by  faith,  marvel  not  that  I  tell 
you,  that  you  may,  you  must,  have  more  than  faith.  Is  not  a  pledge  and  earnest,  a  fiirst-fruits,  more  1  Therefore 
nave  Christians  not  only  a  Spirit  to  evidence  their  title,  but  also  some  foretaste  of  heaven  itself.  For  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  recover  us  to  God ;  and  so  much  as  we  have  of  God,  so  much  of  fruition ;  and  so  much  as  faith  hath  kindled  in 
you  of  the  love  of  God,  so  much  foretaste  you  have  of  heaven ;  for  you  are  deceived,  if  you  think,  that  any  one  notkn 
speaketh  more  to  you  of  heaven,  and  of  your  ultimate  end,  than  the  love  of  God.  And  though  no  unsound  ilV^jounded 
faith  will  serve  to  cause  this  sacred  love,  yet  when  it  is  caused,  it  over-tops  this  cause ;  and  he  that  perceiveth  the 
operations  of  a  strong  effectual  love,  hatn  an  acquaintance  with  God  and  heaven  which  is  above  that  of  believing. 
Faith  seeth  the  feast,  but  love  is  the  tasting  of  it.  And  therefore  it  is.  that  the  holiest  souls  stick  closest  unto  God,  be- 
cause (though  their  reasoning  faculty  may  be  defective)  they  know  nim  by  the  highest  and  most  tenacious  kind  of 
knowledge  which  this  world  affordeth,  (as  I  have  IbX&Ij  shown  elsewhere.)  Here  you  have  described  to  you,  the  true 
wimess  of  the  Spirit;  not  that  of  supposed  intemsd  voices,  which  they  are  usually  most  taken  up  with,  who  have  the 
smallest  knowledge,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  the  ^eatest  self-esteem,  or  spiritual  pride,  with  the  stroogeat  phantasies 
and  passions:  but  the  objective  and  the  sealing  testimony,  the  divine  nature,  the  renewed  ima^e  of  God,,  whose  children 
are  known  by  being  like  to  their  heavenly  Father,  even  by  being  holy  as  he  is  holy.  TMs  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
by  which  we  are  inclined,  by  holy  love  to  God,  and  confidence  in  him,  to  cry  At^  Father,  and  to  fly  unto  him :  the 
Spirit  of  sanctification  is  thereby  in  us  the  Spirit  of  adoption ;  for  both  signify  but  the  giving  us  that  love  to  God. 
which  is  the  filial  nature,  and  our  Father's  imase. 

And  this  treatise  doth  happily  direct  thee  to  tiiat  faithful  beholding  God  in  righteousness,  which  must  here  begin 
this  blessed  assimilation,  which  full  intuition  will  for  ever  perfect.  It  is  a  happy  sign  that  God  is  about  to  repair 
our  ruins  and  divisions,  when  he  stirreth  up  his  servants  to  speak  so  much  oi  neaven ;  and  to  call  xxp  the  minds  of 
impatient  complainers,  and  contentious  censurers,  and  ignorant  self-conceited  dividers,  and  of  worldly,  unskilful,  and 
unmerciful  pastors,  to  lOok  to  that  state  where  all  the  godly  shall  be  one;  and  to  turn  those  thoughts  to  the  furtherance 
of  holiness,  to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  to  gcwd  works,  which  too  many  lay  out  upon  meii  hay  and  stubble: 
and  to  call  men  from  judging  and  despising  each  other  (and  worse  than  both  those)  about  their  meats  and  drinks,  and 
days,  to  study  righteousness  a^d  peace,  and  loy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ  (in  which 
his  kingdoin  doth  consist)  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  approved  of  men,  that  are  wise  and  good.  Let  us  therefore  follow 
after  the  things  which  make  foipeace,  and  thin^  wherewith  one  may  edify  another.  Whilst  the  contentious  for 
meats  will  destroy  the  work  of  God,  (Rom.  xiv.  17->90.)  the  union  between  peace  and  holiness  is  so  strict,  that  he 
that  truly  promoteth  one  pfomoteth  both,  Heb.  zii.  14.  Jam.  iii.  17.  The  true  way  of  our  union  is  excellently  de- 
scribed, Eph.  iv.  II — 16.  If  any  plain,  unlearned  readers  shall  blame  the  accurateness  of  the  style,  they  must  remem- 
ber, that  those  persons  have  not  the  least  need  to  hear  of  heaven,  and  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  vanities  of  earth,  who 
cannot  digest  a  looser  style.  As  Gk>d  hath  endued  the  worthy  author  with  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  judidous- 
ness,  even  soundness  and  accurateness,  of  understanding,  with  seriousness,  spirituality,  and  a  neavenly  mind ;  so  we 
have  for  our  common  benefit  the  effects  of  all  these  happy  qualifications,  in  this  judicious,  heavenly  discourse.  And 
if  my  recommendations  may  in  any  measure  further  your  acceptance,  improvement,  and  practising  of  so  edifying  a 
treatise,  it  will  answer  the  ends  of  him  who  waiteth  with  you  in  hope  for  the  same  salvation. 

RICHARD  BAXTER. 
Aaof^Maf9(K 
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A  PBOEIOAL  DiaCOimaB.  A  BEFLBCnON  UPON  80MB  FOREOOINO  TER8E8  OF  THE  PSALM,  BT  WAT  OF  INTRODtTCTION  TO  TBS 
TEXT.  A  CONSIDEBATION  OF  ITS  SOMEWHAT  YABIOUS  READINOS,  AND  OF  ITS  LITERAL  IMPORTANCE.  A  DISCUSSION  OF  ITS  REAL 
IMPORTANCE  SO  FAR  AS  IS  NECES8ART  TO  THE  SETTLING  THB  SUBJECT  OF  THE  PRESENT  DISCOURSB, 


The  continual  mixture  of  good  and  eril  in  this  present 
state  of  things,  with  its  uncertain  fluctuations,  and  subjec- 
tion to  perpetual  changes,  do  naturally  prompt  a  con- 
sidering mmd  to  the  belief  and  hope  of  another,  that  may 
be  both  more  perfect  and  more  permanent.    For  certainly 
it  could  never  be  a  design  adequate  (or  any  way  agree- 
able) to  the  Dirine  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  the  blessed 
God  should,  raise  such  a  thing  as  this  lower  creation  out  of 
nothini^,  only  to  give  himself  the  temporary  plea.sure  of 
beholdmg  the  alternate  joys  and  sorrows  of  (the  best  part 
thereof)  his  reasonable  creatures  seated  in  it :  nor  a  delight 
at  all  proportionable  to  an  eternally  happ^  Being,  when  he 
hath  connaturalized  such  a  creature  to  tnis  sensible  world ; 
only  to  take  notice  how  variously  the  passions  he  hath 
planted  in  him,  may  be  moved  and  stirred  by  the  variety 
of  occssions  which  he  shall  thence  be  presented  with ;  and 
what  sudden  and  contrary  impressions  maybe  made  upon 
his  easy  passive  senses,  by  the  interchanged  strokes  and 
touches  of  contrary  objects;  how  quickly  he  can  raise  him- 
into  a  transport  of  high  contentment  and  pleasure,  and 
then  how  soon  he  can  again  reduce  him  to  a  very  parox- 
ysm of  anguish  and  despair.    It  would  discover  us  to 
have  very  vile  and  low  thoughts  of  God,  if  we  did  not 
jnd^  it  altogether  unanswerable  to  his  perfections,  to 
design  no  further  thing  in  creating  this  world,  and  placing 
such  a  creature  as  man  in  it,  than  only  to  please  nimself 
fbr  a  while  with  such  a  speetacle,  and  then  at  last  clear 
the  staee,  and  shut  up  all  again  in  an  eternal,  silent  dark- 
ness.   If  we  could  suppose  a  man.  furnished  with  such 
power,  he  would  surely  add  little  to  the  reputation  of  his 
oein^  wise  or  good  beyond  other  men,  by  a  design  so  to 
use  It.    Much  less  can  we  think  it  worthy  of  Grod  to  per- 
petuate such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  and  continue  a  suc- 
cession of  such  persons  and  actions  as  we  now  behold  in 
the  world,  through  eternal  generations,  only  to  perpetuate 
to  himself  the  same  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
mense power  upon  created  natures,  over  which  he  hath  so 
infinite  advantage. 

And  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  unconceivable,  than 
that  the  great  Creator  and  Author  of  all  things  should 
frame  a  creature  of  so  vast  comprehension  as  the  spirit  of 
man,  put  into  it  a  capacity  of  Knowing  and  conversing 
with  himself,  give  it  some  prospect  of  ms  own  glory  and 
blessedness;  raise  thereby,  in  many,  boundless  unsatisfied 
desires  after  him,  and  unexpressible  pleasure  in  the  pre- 
conceived hope  of  being  received  into  the  communion  of 
that  glory  and  blessedness ;  and  yet  defeat  and  blast  so 
fl*eat  an  expectation,  by  the  unsuspected  reducement  of 
the  very  subject  of  it  again  to  nothing.  Yea,  and  that  be 
should  deal  herein  (as  in  that  case  he  must)  the  most 
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hardly  with  the  best;  and  that  such  souls,  whose  mere 
love  and  devotedness  to  him  had  made  them  abandon  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  run  through  whatsoever  difficul- 
ties for  his  sake,  should  fare  worse  than  the  very  worst : 
were,  beyond  all  the  rest,  most  utteriy  unimaginable,  and 
a  thought  which  Pagan  reason  hath  not  known  how  to 
digest  or  entertain.  If  (saith  one,*  and  he  speaks  the 
sense  of  many  others,  as  well  as  his  own)  wUk  tke  dissohir 
Hon  of  owr  bodies^  the  essence  of  the  soul^  whatsoever  thai  be 
should  be  dissolved  ioo^  and  forever  cease  to  be  any  thing , 
J  know  not  how  I  can  account  Mem  blessed^  thai  never  hav- 
ing enjoyed  amy  good  as  the  reward  of  their  virtue j  have 
even  perished  for  virtue  itself. 

Wherefore  it  is  consequent,  that  this  present  state  is  only 
intended  for  a  trial  to  the  spirits  of  men,  in  order  to  their 
attainment  as  of  a  better  state  in  a  better  world :  that  is, 
inasmuch  as  the  infinitely  wise  and  blessed  Grod  had  given 
being  to  such  a  creature  as  man,  in  which  both  worlds 
(the  material  and  the  immaterial)  did  meet ;  and  who,  in 
respect  of  his  earthly  and  spiritual  natures,  had  in  him 
somewhat  suitable  to  each.  And  whereas  this  creature  had 
lost  (with  his  interest)  his  very  inclination  to  the  spiritual 
objects  and  enjoyments  of  the  purer  immaterial  world, 
(wherein  alone  his  true  blessedness  could  consist,)  sufierea 
a  vile  depressi<m  of  his  spirit  unto  this  gross  corporeal 
world,  and  hereby  brought  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
being  miserable,  his  nobler  part  having  nothing  now  to 
satisty  it,  but  what  it  was  become  unsuitable  and  disaf- 
fected to.  His  merciful  Creator,  beins  intent  upon  his 
restitution,  thought  fit  not  to  bring  it  about  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  hana ;  (as  it  were  to  catch  him  into  heaven 
a^;ainst  his  will;)  but  to  raise  his  spirit  into  its  just  domi- 
nion and  sovereignty  in  him,  by  such  gradual  methods  as 
were  most  suitable  to  a  rational,  intelligent  nature ;  that 
is,  to  discover  to  him,  that  he  had  such  a  thing  us  spirit 
about  him;  whence  it  was  fallen,  how  low  it  was  sunk,  to 
what  state  it  was  yet  capable  to  be  raised,  and  what  he  had 
designed  and  done  for  its  happy  recovery.  And  hence,  by 
the  secret  and  powerful  insinuations  of  his  own  light  and 
grace,  to  awaken  bis  drowsy  and  slumbering  reason,  and 
mcline  his  perverse  and  wayward  will  to  the  consideration 
and  choice  of  such  things  as  that  felicity  consists  in; 
which  that  better  world  can  afford,  and  his  better  part  enjoy. 

And  while  he  prcmounds  such  things  to  him,  how  rea- 
sonable and  agreeable  was  it,  that  he  should  keep  him 
sometimes  under  a  just  probation,  (yea,  how  mucn  was 
there  in  it  of  a  ^cious  and  compassionate  indulgence,  otteh 
to  renew  the  trial,)  whether  he  would  yetbestir  himself,  and 
(having  so  great  hopes  before  him,  and  such  helps  and 
aids  anorded  him,  and  r^y  to  be  afforded)  apply,  at 
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last,  his  intellectual  and  electire  iwwers,  to  mind  and 
close  with  so  gracious  overtures,  in  order  to  his  own 
eternal  advancement  and  blessedness  1  Nor  was  it  an  un- 
reasonable expectation  that  he  should  do  so.  For,  how- 
ever the  temporal  good  and  evil  that  may  constantly  affect 
hJs  sensitive  part  and  powers  be  present  and  near,  bat 
the  eternal  misery  or  blessedness  of  his  soul,  future  and  re- 
mote: yet,  inasmuch  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
vast  disproportion  of  time  and  eternity,  of  a  mortal  flesh 
and  an  uamortal  spirit,  how  preposterous  a  course  were 
it,  and  unworthy  of  a  man ;  yea,  how  dishonourable  and 
reproachful  to  his  Maker,  should  he  prefer  the  momentary 
pleasures  of  narrow,  incapacious  sense,  to  the  everlasting 
enjo]rments  of  an  enlarged  comprehensive  spirit !  or,  for 
the  avoiding  the  pains  and  miseries  of  the  former  kind,  in- 
cur those  of  the  latter  I  Whence  also  the  holy  Qod  aoth 
not  expect  and  require  only,  that  men  should  make  that 
wiser  choice;  but  doth  most  justly  lay  the  weight  of  their 
eternal  states  upon  their  doing  or  not  doing  so.  And  in 
that  day  when  ne  shallb  render  to  every  one  according  to 
their  works,  make  this  the  rule  of  his  final  judgment,  to 
allot  to  them,  who  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
seek  for  honour,  ^lory,  and  immortalitv,  eternal  life.  To 
the  rest,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish, 
dbc.  and  that  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Nor  is  it 
a  new  thin^  in  tbe  world,  that  some  among  the  children  of 
men  should  in  this  comply  with  the  righteous  will  of  God. 
and  so  judge  and  choose  for  themselves,  as  he  is  pleasea 
to  direct  a^  prescribe.  'Tis  a  course  approved  by  tne  con- 
current suffrage  of  all  them,  in  aU  times  and  ages,  into 
whose  minds  tne  true  lig:ht  hath  shined,  and  whom  God 
hath  inspired  with  that  wisdom  whereby  he  maketh  wise 
to  salvation.  That  numerous  assembly  of  the  perfected 
spirits  of  the  just,  have  agreed  in  this  common  resolution: 
and  did  in  their  several  generations,  ere  they  had  passea 
this  state  of  trial,  with  an  heroic  magnanimity,  tromme  this 
present  world  nnder  their  feet,  and  aspire  to  the  glory  of 
the  world  to  come ;  relieving  themselves  against  all  the 
grievances  they  have  suffered  fVom  stOich,  whose  portion  is 
m  this  life,  with  the  alone  hope  and  confidence  of  what 
thcT  were  to  enjoy  in  another. 

And  hereof  we  have  an  eminent  and  illustrious  in- 
stance in  this  context,  where  the  ^imd  is  laid  of  the  fol* 
lowing  discourse.  For  introduction  whereto^  observe  that 
— the  title  speaks  the  Psalm  a  prayer  of  David.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  prayer  is,  preservation  m>m  his  enemies.  Not  to 
ep  over  the  whole  Psalm,  we  have  in  the  13  and  14  verses, 
tne  sum  of  his  desires,  with  a  description  of  the  persons 
he  prays  to  be  delivered  fbom :  in  which  description  every 
character  is  an  argument  to  enforce  his  prayer. 

Prom  the  wicked:  q.  d.  they  are  equally  enemies  to  thee 
And  me ;  not  more  opposite  to  me  by  their  cruelty,  than 
ty  their  wickedness  thtj  are  to  thee.  Vindicate,  then,  at 
4>nce  thyself  and  deUver  me. 

Thf  sword^  thy  hand.  Thou  canst  as  easily  command 
and  manage  them,  as  a  man  ma^  wield  his  sword,  or  move 
his  hand.  Wilt  thou  suffer  thine  own  sword,  thine  own 
hand,  to  destroy  thine  own  servant. 
•  Msn  of  the  tdorldj  which  have  ikeif  portion  in  this  life: 
time  and  this  lower  world  bound  all  their  hopes  and  fears. 
They  have  no  serious  believing  apprehensions  of  any  thing 
beyond  this  present  life ;  therefore  have  nothing  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  most  injurious  violence,  if  thou  with- 
hold them  not :  men  that  believe  not  another  worid,  are 
the  ready  actors  of  any  imaginable  mischiefs  and  tragedies 
in  this. 

Whase  heUf  thou  JOiest :  t.  e.  their  sensual  appetite ;  as 
oftentimes  that  term  is  used«  Wiihtkp  hid  treasures:  viz.  the 
riches  which  either  God  is  wcmt  to  hide  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  or  lock  up  in  the  repository  of  Providence,  dis- 
pensing tnem  at  his  own  pleasure. 

T%ey  arefuU  of  children.  So  it  appears,  by  that  which 
follows,  it  ought  to  be  read,  and  not  according  to  that 
gross,d  but  easy  mistake  of  some  transcribers  of  the  Seventy. 

b  Rom.  H.  t,  7, 8. 9. 
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As  if  in  all  this  he  had  pleaded  thus :  "  Lord,  thou  hast 
abundantiv  indulged  those  men  already,  what  need  they 
more  1  They  have  themselves,  from  thy  unregarded  boun- 
ty, their  own  vast  swollen  desires  sufficiently  filled,  enough 
lor  their  own  time ;  and  when  they  can  live  no  longer  in 
their  persons,  they  may  in  their  posterity,  and  leave  not 
strangers,  but  their  numerous  ofi^ring,  their  heir«.  Is  it 
not  enough  that  their  avarice  be  giatified,  except  their  ma- 
lice be  also  1  that  they  have  whatsoever  they  can  conceive 
desirable  for  themselves,  unless  they  mav  aJso  infer  what- 
ever they  can  think  miscoievous  on  me  'i^  To  this  descrip- 
tion of  lus  eitemies,  he  ex  opposHo,  subjoins  some  account 
of  himself  in  this  his  closure  of  the  Psalm :  As  for  nu. 
Here  he  is  at  his  statique  point ;  and,  aller  some  appearing 
discomposure,  his  spirit  returns  to  a  consistency,  in  coo- 
sideration  of  nis  own  more  happy  state,  which  he  opposes 
and  prefers  to  theirs,  in  the  following  resjpectt.  ThaiOcy 
were  wicked,  he  righteous.  '*  1  will  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness."  That  their  happiness  was  worldly,  terrene. 
such  only  as  did  spring  from  tne  earth;  his  heavenly  and 
divine,  such  as  should  result  from  the  (ace  and  image  of 
Qod.  Theirs  present,  temporary,  compassed  within  this 
life ;  his  future^  everlasting,  to  be  enjoyed  when  he  should 
awake.  Theirs  partial,  defective,  sucn  as  would  but  grat- 
is their  bestial  part,  fill  their  bellies ;  hit  adequate,  eom^ 
plete,  (the  iv^t^opta  rw  tfvi^^w,)  such  as  should  satisfy  the 
man.    "  I  shall  be  satisfied,''  &c. 

The  variety  of  rendering  this  verse  (to  be  seen  by  com* 
paring  the  original  and  translation  noted  in  the  margin*) 
need  not  give  us  any  trouble,  the  differences  not  bein^  oi 
great  moment,  nor  our  own  reading  liable  to  exception. 
The  word  nnon  about  which  is  the  greatest  diversity, 
hath  the  significancy  we  here  give  it,  in  the  second  com- 
mandment, and  constantly  elsewhere.  And  then,  what 
more  proper  English  can  this  text  be  capable  of,  than  it 
hath  in  our  Bibles  1  Each  word  hath  its  true  and  genuine 
import :  and  the  syntax  is  sufficiently  regular  and  grank- 
matical  of  the  whole.  Only  as  to  the  former,  that  usual 
and  obvious  observation  must  here  have  place ;  that  the  3 

Srefixed  to  \m  and  which  with  it  we  read  u»  rigkte^namess^ 
oth  often  signify.among  its  various  acceptations,  hv  or 
through  f  and  that  not  only  as  denoting  instrumentality, 
but  more  at  large,  the  place  of  any  medium  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end  it  subserves  to ;  whence  the  same 
use  of  the  Greek  v,  that  answers  thereunto,  is  wont  to  go 
for  a  Hebraism. 

And  as  to  the  latter,  the  only  thing  liable  to  controversy, 
is  whether  the  genmaf  v^pna  is  to  be  construed  with  the 
person  speaking,  when  I  awake ;  or  in  my  awaking,  or  with 
the  thing  f  the  Ukeness  or  image  spoken  of  in  the  awaking 
of  thine  image,  or  when  ihine  image  shall  awake:  and  I 
conceive  We  need  not  discuss  it,  but  following  our  own 
translation,  leave  the  judgment  of  it  to  the  ear  itself,  which, 
(as  Elihu  tells  us,)  trieth  words. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reai  importance  of  this  scrip- 
ture more  calls  for  discussion  than  the  literal ;  concerning 
which,  a  threefold  inquiry  will  be  necessary  for  the  settling 
the  subject  of  the  following  discourse. — 1.  What  relation 
this  righteousness  must  be  imderstood  to  have  to  the  vision 
of  God's  face,  and  the  other  consequent  blessedness.— 2. 
What  time  or  state  awaking  refers  to,  and — 3.  What  is 
intended  by  the  likeness  of  God.  To  the  first.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  at  present,  that  the  already  noted  import 
of  the  preposition^  f»  being  supposed  most  suitable  to  this 
text,  (as  apparently  it  is,)  righteousness  must  be  looked 
upon  m  reference  to  this  vision,  not  as  in  an  idle  or  merely 
casual  concomitancy,  or  as  an  unconcerned  circomstance, 
that  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  spoken  of;  but  as 
in  a  close  and  mtimate  connexion  therewith ;'  being,  1. 
antecedent,  3.  conducibk,  3.  necessary  thereto.  Nor  can 
I  better  express  its  place,  and  reference  to  it,  generally  and 
in  one  woitl,  than  m  saying  it  qualifies  for  it;  which  how 
it  doth,  will  be  more  proper  to  consider  hereafter.  It  may 
now  suffice  to  say,  those  words  give  us  the  qualified  sub- 
hmiUm  8)iiMiiiirto(4c.HM«m,n9>Dn«vriyiDNandMiMa  tfaatwilvd 
ftft)^  which  we  read  tikenew.  -^^^ 

f  Hieronrmn  (juxta  H«hr.)  readi  the  ww*  cxacClr  ■•  *•  *»J.J*»  *■ 
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ject  of  this  blessedness,  "  I  in  rigfateousneas,"  a  rigliteous 
person  as  such.  To  the  second :  Taking  it  for  granted, 
Uiat  none  will  understand  this  awakening  as  oppot^ed  to 
natural  sleep;  in  the  borrowed  or  tropical  sense,  it  must 
be  understood  to  intend  either  some  oetter  state  in  this 
life,  in  comparison  whereof  the  Psalmist  reekons  his  pre- 
sent state  but  as  a  sleep ;  or  the  Aitore  state  of  blessedness 
in  the  other  life.  There  have  been  some  who  have  tmder- 
stood  it  of  the  former,  and  thought  the  Psalmist  to  speak 
only  of  a  hoped  freedom  from  his  present  temporal  afflic- 
tions ;  bat  then,  that  which  will  be  implied,  seems  not  so 
roecious :  that  trouble  and  affliction  should  be  signified  by 
the  necessarily  presupposed  sleep,  which  sure  aoch  more 
resemble  rest  than  trouble. 

I  conceire  it  less  exceptionable  to  refer  awttking  to  the 
blessed  state  of  saints  after  this  life.    For,  that  saints,  at 
that  time  when  this  was  writ,  had  the  knowledge  of  such 
a  state,  (indeed  a  saint  not  belierine  a  life  to  come,  is  a 
perfect  contradiction,)  no  doubt  can  oe  made  by  any  that 
nath  ever  so  hitle  read  and  compared  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.    We  are  plainly  told,  that  those  excellent  per- 
sons nientioned  in  the  famous  roll,ii  lived  by  that  faith, 
which  was  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen.    That  of  them,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  while  they  lived  in  Canaan,  yet  sought  a  better, 
a  heavenly  country,  confessing  themselves  pflgrims,  ana 
strangers  on  earth.    We  know  it  was  the  more  general 
belief  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time.    And  whence 
should  they  have  it,  but  from  the  Old  Testament  1   Thither 
our  iSaviour  remits  them  to  search  it  out,  and  the  way  to 
it.     The  apostle  Saint  Pauh  gives  it  as  the  common  faith 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  grounded  upon  the  promise  made  to 
their  forefathers ;  and  thence  prudentially  he  herein  states 
the  cause  wherein  he  was  now  engaged;  supposing  it 
would  be  generally  resented,  that  he  should  be  called  in 
Question  for  avowing  (only)  so  known  and  received  a  truth. 
Sure  they  were  beholaen  to  these  sacred  writings  they  had 
then  among  them,  for  so  common  a  belief;  and  since  it  is 
out  of  question,  from  our  Saviour's  express  words,  they  do 
contain  the  .ground  of  that  belief;  what  cause  have  we  to 
be  so- shy  of  so  interpreting  scriptures  that  have  a  fair  as- 
pect that  way  1   It  is,  that  we  can  devise  to  fasten  here  and 
there  another  sense  upon  divers  such  1  I  wonder  what  one 
text  can  be  mentioned  in  all  the  Old  Testament  to  this  pur- 
pose, wherein  one  may  not  do  so.    And  what  then  would 
oe  the  tendency  of  this  course,  but  to  deny  in  aJl  the  par- 
ticulars, what,  upon  so  clear  evidence,  we  are  in  the  general 
forced  to  admit  1  and  to  put  Moses,  and  Abraham,  and 
David,  in  a  lower  class  than  Pythagoras,  and  Socrates,  a|id 
Plato  1    And  I  think  it  woula  not  be  easy  to  find  one  text 
in  all  that  part  of  the  Bible,  where  both  the  words  thereof, 
and  the  context,  do  more  fairly  complv,  than  in  this,  so  as 
not  only  to  admit,  but  even  to  mvite,  that  interpretation. 

For  the  term  awakCj  about  which  the  present  inquiry  is, 
how  apt  and  obvious  is  the  analogy  between  our  awaking 
out  of  natural  sleep,  and  the  holy  soul's  rising  up  out  of 
the  darkness  and  torpor  of  its  present  state,  into  the  en- 
livening light  of  Gkta's  presence  1  It  is  truly  said  so  to 
awake,  at  its  first  quitting  these  darksome  regions,  when  it 
lays  aside  its  cumbersome  night-vail.  It  doth  so  more 
perfectly,  in  the  joyful  morning  of  the  resurrection-day, 
when  mortality  is  swallowed  up  in  life,  and  all  the  yet 
hovering  shadows  of  it  are  vanished  and  fled  away.  Aod 
how  known  and  usual  an  application  this  is  of  the  meta- 
phorical terms  of  sleeping  and  awaking  in  holy  writ,  I 
need  not  tell  them  who  have  read  the  Bible.  Nor  doth 
this  interpretation  less  fitly  accord  to  the  other  contents  of 
this  verse :  for  to  what  state  do  the  sight  of  God's  face, 
and  satisfaction  with  his  likeness,  so  fully  agree,  as  to  that 
of  future  blessedness  in  the  other  world  %  But  then  the 
contexture  of  discourse  in  this  and  the  foregoing  verse  to- 
gether, seems  plainly  to  determine  us  to  tois  sense :  for 
what  can  be  more  con^icuous  in  them,  than  a  purposed 
oompariaon  and  opposition  of  two  states  of  felicity  mutually 
each  to  other  1  That  of  the  wicked,  whom  he  calls  m«n  of 
time,  (as  the  words  are  rendered  byi  one,  and  do  literally 
signify,)  and  whosa  portion,  he  tells  us,  is  in  this  life :  and 
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the  rigfatecNK  nan's,  his  own ;  which  ha  aocMctc^  not  to 

be  tin  he  shoald  awake,  i  «.  not  tiU  after  this  lift. 

T%irdlf.  It  is  farther  to  be  inquired,  how  we  are  hare  to 
understand  tA#  Uienen  ^  Oad  f  I  doufat  not  but  we  are 
to  nndersland  by  it,  hiB  glory.  And  the  only  difficulty 
which  it  will  be  necessary  at  present  to  consider  about  S, 
is,  whether  we  are  to  take  it  objectively,  or  snbjectivehr; 
for  the  glory  to  be  represented  to  the  blessed  soul,  or  the 
glory  to  be  impressed  upon  it ;  the  glory  which  it  is  to 
behold,  or  the  gloiy  it  suiall  bear.  And  I  eonoeive  the 
difierenee  is  more  easil^ir  ciqiable  of  accommodation,  than 
of  a  strict  decision  on  either  part.  By /ac»  is  nndonbtedly 
meant  objective  glory,  and  that  in  its  most  perfect  repre- 
sentation ;  the  face  being,  as  we  know  with  men,  the  cnief 
seat  of  aspectable  majesty  and  beauty.  Hence  when  Moses 
desires  to  see  God's  glory,  thoogh  he  did  vouchsafe  some  dis- 
covery of  it,  vet  he  tells  nun  his  face  cannot  be  seen.  Her^ 
upon,  thererore,  the  next  expression,  tkif  likeneu,  might 
the  more  plausiUy  be  restrained  to  subjective  glory,  so  as  to 
denote  the  image  of  God  now  in  its  most  perfect  impression, 
on  the  blessed  sonl.  But  that  I  inast  not  on.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  what  is  signified  hyface^  be  repeated  over 
again  in  this  word  likeness,  yet  I  conceive  the  expression 
is  not  varied  in  vam ;  but  having  more  to  say  than  only 
that  he  expected  a  stole  of  future  vwmw,  via.  that  he  assured 
himsrif  of  saUsfacHen  too^  another  word  was  thought  it 
to  be  used,  that  might  signify  also  somewhat  that  must 
intervene  in  order  to  that  satisfoction.  'Tis  certain  the 
mere  objective  representation  aod  consequent  intuition  of 
the  most  excellent  ([even  the  Divine)  ^lory,  cannot  satisfy 
a  soul  remaining  disaffected  and  unsnitable  thereunto.  It 
can  only  satisfjr,  as  bemg  represented ;  it  forms  the  soul 
into  the  same  image,  and  attempers  it  to  itself,  q.  d.  **  I 
expect  hereafter  to  see  the  Messed  face  of  God,  and  to  be 
myself  blessed  or  satisfied  by  his  glory,  at  once  appearing 
to  me,  and  transfusing  itself  upon  me."  In  short,  there- 
fore, I  understand  by  that  term,  the  glory  of  God  as  trans- 
forming, or  as  impressive  of  itself.  If  therefore  glory,  the 
object  of  the  soul's  vision,  shall  by  tmy  be  thought  to  be 
intended  in  it,  I  contend  not;  supposing  only,  that  the 
object  be  taken  not  materially,  or  potentiuly  only,  for  the 
thmg  visibly  in  itself  considered :  but  formally,  and  in 
esse  actfuali  objeeti,  that  is,  as  now,  aetmaXhf  vmiprestvng  ih 
self  or  as  connoting  such  an  imnression  upon  the  behold- 
ing soul ;  for  so  only  is  it  productive  of  such  a  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  it,  as  must  ensue.  As  in  this  form  of 
speech,  *'  such  a  man  takes  pleasure  in  knowledge,"  it  is 
evident  knowled^  must  be  taken  there  both  objec- 
tively, for  the  thmes  known,  and  subjectively,  for  the 
actual  perception  of  those  thin^ ;  inasmuch  as,  apparently, 
both  must  concur  to  work  him  deli|^ht.  So  it  will  appear, 
to  any  one  that  attentively  considers  it,  glory  must  be  taken 
in  that  ]^assage,">  "We  rejoiceinhopeof  the  glory  of  God." 
'Tis  di  vme  gloiy  both  revealed  and  received ;  nis  exhibition 
and  communication  of  it,  according  to  his  immensity ;  and 
our  participation  of  it,  according  U>  our  fMtufwre^  that  must 
concur  to  our  eternal  satisfaction.  Herein  the  Platonic 
adage  '  hath  evident  truth  in  it ;  Pleasure  is  here  certain- 
ly made  up  ofsometking finite  and  something  infinite ,  meeting 
together.  'Tis  not  (as  the  philosopher  speaks)  a  x*>p(r«Vi 
but  a  KTi[ri9  Tt ;  not  any  thing  separate  from  the  soul,  but 
something  it  possesses,  that  can  make  it  happy.  'Tis  not 
haiq>y  by  an  mcommunicate  happiness^  nor  glorious  by  an 
incommunicate  glory.  Indeed,  the  discovery  of  such  a 
rf9ry  to  an  inglorious,  unholy  soul,  must  ratner  torment 
than  satisfy.  The  future  gloiy  of  saints  is  therefore  called 
"  a  glory  to  be  revealed  in  them  (or  into  them,  as  the  word 
signifies.)  And  in  the  foregoing  words,  the  apostle  assures 
Christ's  fellow-sufferers,  that  they  shall  be  glorified  toge- 
ther with  him.  Surely  the  notation  of  that  word,  the  for- 
mal notion  of  glorification,  cannot  import  so  little  as  only 
to  be  a  spectator  of  glory ;  it  miust  signify  a  being  made 
glorious. 

Nor  is  the  common  and  true  maxim  otherwise  intelli^ble, 
that  crace  and  glory  differ  only  in  degree.  For  certainly  it 
could  never  enter  mto  the  mind  of  a  sober  man  (though 
how  dangerously  some  speak,  that  might  possibly  have 
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been  80  if  too  much  learning  had  not  made  them  mad,  will 
be  animadyerted  in  its  p^dce,)  that  objective  gloiy,  and 
grace  in  saints,  were  the  same  specino  (much  less  the 
same  numerical)  thing.  'Tis  true,  ttiat  Scripture  often  ex- 
presses the  future  blessedness,  bv  vision  of  God.  But  where 
that  phrase  is  used  to  signify  it  alone,  'tis  evident,  (as  within 
the  lower  regions  of  grace,  words  of  knowledge  do  often 
imply  afiection,  and  correspondent  impressions  on  the  soul) 
it  must  be  understood  of  affective  transformative  vision, 
such  as  hath  conformity  to  Grod  most  inseparably  conjunct 
with  it.  And,  that  we  might. understand  so  much,  they 
are  elsewhere  both  expressly  mentioned  together,  as  loint 
ingredients  into  a  saint's  blessedness;  as  in  those  words  so 
full  of  clear  and  rich  sense:  "  When  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  Which 
text  I  take  for  a  plain  comment  upon  this ;  and  methinks 
it  should  not  easily  be  supposable,  they  should  both  speak  so 
near  the  same  words,  and  not  intend  the  same  sense. — 
You  have  in  both,  the  same  season^  "When  he  shall  appear, 
When  I  shall  awake :"  the  same  mbject^  The  rigA^inu  per 


his  face :"  the  same  assimiUUion^  "We  shall  be  like  him, ; 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness"  (concerning  the  ;^iffi( 
or  habitude  this  vision  and  assimilation  mutually  have  to 
one  another,  there  will  be  consideration  bad  in  its  place.) 
I  therefore  conceive  neither  of  these  notions  of  the  Divine 
likeness  to  exclude  the  other.  If  it  be  inquired,  which  is 
principally  meant  1  That  needs  not  be  determined.  '  If  the 
latter,  it  supposes  the  former ;  if  the  former,  it  infers  the 
latter.  Without  the  first,  the  other  cannot  be;  without 
the  other,  the  first  cannot  satisfy. 

If  any  yet  disagree  to  this  interpretation  of  this  text,  let 
them  affix  the  doctrine  propounded  from  it,  to  that  other 
last  mentioned,  (which  only  hath  not  the  express  mention 
of  a  conseciuent  satisfaction,  as  this  hath ;  whence,  therefore, 
as  bein^  in  this  respect  fuller,  my  thoughts  were  pitchea 
upon  this.)  Only  withal  let  it  lie  considered  how  much 
more  easy  it  is  to  imagine  another  sense,  and  suppose  it 

Sssible,  than  to  disprove  this,  or  evince  it  impossible. — 
ow  far  probable  it  is,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
indifferent :  with  whom  it  may  not  be  insignificant  to  add, 
that  thus  it  hath  been  imderstood  by  interpreters  (I  might 
adventure  to  say  the  generality)  of  all  sorts.  However,  the 
few  annexedP  (for  I  neither  apprehend  the  necessitv,  nor 
have  the  present  conveniency,  of  alleging  many)  will  suf- 
fice to  avoid  any  imputation  of  singularity  or  novelty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  miminarr  propoMl  of  the  doctijne  contained  in  thit  leripture.  A  dietri- 
bulion  or  It  into  thrao  diatinct  heada  of  diaooune  ivix:  1.  The  quaUfied 
aiifaiieet  9.  The  nature.  Sl  The  aeoaon  of  the  bleaaedneafl  here  spolcea  of. 
The  fint  of  theae  taken  into  oonaidoration  where  the  gualiflcation,  ri^hte- 
ovanMf,  ia  traoted  of.  Aboot  which  u  abown,  1.  What  itia.  9:  Howit 
qnaiifiea. 

Now  the  foregoing  sense  of  the  words  bein^  supposed, 
it  appears  that  the  proper  argument  of  the  scripture  is, — 
The  olessedness  of  the  risrhteous  in  the  other  life,  consisting 
in  the  vision  and  participation  of  the  Divine  glory,  with  the 
satisfaction  that  resulteth  thence.  In  which  summary  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  here  contained,  three  general  heads 
of  discourse  offer  themselves  to  our  view : — The  subject, 
the  nature,  and  the  season  of  this  blessedness: — Or  to 

p  A«itiir  de  reantTaetione  et  manifeatatione  glari»  ecpleatia.  Baffin  in  loc— 
Cum  apparacrit  gioria  tua.  i.  e.  gloria  reaurrectionia.  Bed.  Commeot  in 
PiialnL 

How  the  Jewa  w«e  wont  to  inkJerstand  it,  may  be  aeen  at  one  view  in  that 
of  Petnia  Oalatinua  in  loc.  Duo  mi  Capnio  me  hie  per  priacaa  Judsorum 
6eripturaa  oatendere  hortariH,  et  aeneralem  mortuoram  reaurrectioncm  fhtu- 
nun  eaae  et  earn  per  Measiam  factum  iri>  primum  itaqiio  patet  non  aohnn 
per  Mtcran  aeriptune  teatimonia  rerum  etjam  per  lUroudiirtarttm  cGeta.  Nam 
Ulud  quidcflB,  Paal.  xvii.  dictum  ogo  in  juatiUa-— Ac.  aic  ezpoount,  ec  preaertim 
KafaU  Abmham  Atoo  Ezra  et  Babbi  Solnmo,  &e.  And  ao  ho  foea  on  to  re- 
cite then*  worda,  De  Arcania  CatholiciB  veritatia. 

Opponia  base,  iia  qma  de  fanpiia  dlxerat  IHi  Sapiunt  teneoa  Satorantar 
fliia  et  portionem  Mam  in  bae  viu  pommt.  roihi  varo  oootompta  eat  hmc 
vita  ;  ad  futuram  Ibatinp,  uIh  nnn  in  divftiia,  aed  in  iuatitia  videbo,  non 
terrena  ba»c  tranaitnni,  aed  ipaaro  fiiaaratuam.  nee  aaturaoorin  61ii8  oamJa  aed 
cum  evifrilavero  tua  aimiUtudine,  dcuL  i  Job.  iii.  a.— Com  apparaerit,  Ac. 
Lnih.  in  Pnal.  .... 

Rmargaro  e  mmtaia-^idebo  do  perfeetiaafane  aicat  oa,  Similia  ero  tfla.  Jun. 
and  Tremol  on  Paafan  17. 


whom  it  belongs,  wherein  it  consists,  and  when  it  shall  be 

enjoyed. 

^rst,  then,  we  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject unto  whom  this  blessedness  appertains.  And  we  find 
it  expressed  in  the  text,  in  these  only  words, "  I ;  in  righte- 
oasness ;"  which  amounts  to  as  much  as,  a  righteous  per- 
son  as  such.  They  represent  to  us  the  subject  of  this  bless- 
edness in  its  proper  qualifications ;  wherein  our  busineas 
is  to  consider  his  qualification,  righUousuess,  under  which 
notion  only  he  is  concerned  in  the  present  discourse ;  and 
about  whichjtwo  things  are  to  be  mquired — What  it  in^ 
ports,  and — How  it  qualifies. 

JFHrst,  What  it  imports.  I  take  righteousness  here  to  be 
opposed  to  wickedness  in  the  foreeoin^.  verse ;  (as  was 
intimated  before ;)  and  so  understand  it  m  equal  latitude, 
not  of  particular,  out  of  universal  righteousness.  That  is, 
not  that  j)articular  virtue  which  inclines  men  to  give  every 
one  their  right,  (unless  in  that  everv  one,  yon  would  in- 
clude also  the  blessed  God  himself,  the  sovereign  common 
Lord  of  all.)  but  a  universal  rectitude  of  heart  and  life, 
comprehendine  not  only  equity  towards  men,  but  pictj 
towards  Grod  also.  A  conformity  to  the  law  in  general,  in 
its  utmost^  extent,  adequately  opposite  to  sin,  (which  is  in- 
deed of  larger  extent  than  wickedness ;  and  in  what  dif- 
ferent respects  righteousness  is  commensurate  to  the  one 
and  the  other,  we  shall  see  by  and  by,)  as  that  is,  generally, 
said  to  be  ayou ca,  bfl  transgression  of  tke  law.  AmoLg 
^moralists,  such  a  comprehensive  notion  of  righteousness 
as  is  inclusive  of  all  other  virtues,  is  not  unknown.  But 
in  Scripture,  it  is  its  much  more  ordinary  acceptation.  To 
give  instances,  were  to  suppose  too  much  ignorance  in 
the  reader ;  and  to  enumerate  the  passages  in  which  this 
term  is  taken  in  that  extensive  sense,  were  too  great  an 
unnecessary  burden  to  the  writer.  It  were  indeed  to  tran- 
scribe a  great  part  of  the  Bible.  How  familiar  is  the  op- 
position of  righieous  and  wicked^  and  righteous  and  siwner, 
m  sacred  language !  And  how  fully  co-extent  righUonsness 
is,  in  the  scripture  notion  of  it,  to  the  whole  law  of  God, 
that  one  passage  sufficiently  discovers ;  where  'tis  said  of 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  d  that  they  were  both  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  when 
the  words  godliness  or  holiness  are  in  conjunction  with  this 
term,  its  significancy  is  divided  and  shared  with  them ;  so 
as  that  they  si^ify  in  that  case,  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God  in  the  duties  of  the  first  table,  and  this  is  confined  to 
those  of  the  second :  otherwise,  being  put  alone,  it  signifies 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  as  the  other  expressions  also  do  in 
the  same  case,  especially  the  latter  of  tnem. 

As  it  seems  not  to  be  within  the  present  design  of  the 
context  to  take  notice  of  any  imputed  wickedness  of  the 
opposite  sort  of  persons,  other  than  what  was  reallv  in 
them;  and  whereby  thev  might  be  fitly  characterized ;  so 
I  conceive,  that  imputed  righteousness  is  not  here  meant, 
that  is  inherent  in  the  person  of  the  Mediator;  but  that 
which  is  truly  subjected  in  a  child  of  Grod,  and  descriptive 
of  him.  Nor  must  any  think  it  strange,  that  all  the  requi- 
sites to  our  salvation  are  not  found  together  in  one  text  of 
Scripture.  The  righteousness  of  him,  whom  we  are  to 
adore  as  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him,  bath  a  much  higher  sphere, 
peculiar  and  appropriate  in  itself.  This  of  which  we  now 
speak,  in  its  own  inferior  and  subordinate  place,  is  neces- 
sary also  to  be  both  had  and  understood,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood by  viewing  it  in  its  rule,  in  conformity  whereto  it 
stands ;  which  must  needs  be  some  law  of  Grad.    There 


McXUsnu  thinka  it  oarbt  not  to  bo  restrained  to  Bib  etmal.  bat  aaith.  i 
deratand  of  the  s^try,  qii&omaiiuntur  pii  in  viti  vtenuL  And  adda,— c 
nan  male     In.— E^  vero  et  onmea  efecti  tui— pie  et  juate  virmmB  in  hoe  i 

culo,  ut  aliquando  m  fiituro  aieculovidcamua  fbciem  Uiam.  et  eaaataeanr  e 

ac  a  pulvere  terrae  erigilaTerimus  et  refiirmati  ftmimoa  adainHitiidineai  CMali 
tin.    8eb  Munater.  in  notia  in  loc 

Cum  efo  ad  imafinem  tuam  conditua  rBamrmero.  Vatafahia:  thoochheaddi, 
ani  ad  rraurrectionem  non  reierant. 

De  ratuna  vitn  felicitate  ait,  aatiabor  qaam  eaqwiiecar,  i  c  qonm  remammm 
e  mortuis— Similitudino  tua.  hoc  eat  videbo  de  poribcliaaime.  aicuti  ea ;  et  Snni* 
ha  ero  tibi  quum  patetectua  Cfariatua  skmoaoadreota  awx  1  Join  O.  a  ffWhiiL 
Gone,  m  PaaL  17.  nk. 

Deacribit  hia  nvfaia  Paalmoamphua  beatitiidanem  ctaraam  iiliaram  Dei. 
naruain  loc 
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halh  been  a  twofold  law  giren  by  Gcd  to  mankind,  as  the 
measureL  of  a  nniyersal  righteousness,  the  one  made  for  in- 
nocent, the  other  for  laps^  man ;  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  apostle  under  the  names  of  the  *law  of  works,  and 
the  law  of  &ith.    It  can  nerer  be  possible,  that  anj  of  the 
apostate  sons  of  Adam  shonld  be  denominated  righteous 
by  the  former  of  these  laws,  the  righteousness  thereof  con- 
sisting in  a  perfect  and  sinless  obedience.  The  latter  there- 
fore is  the  only  measure  and  rule  of  this  righteousness,  viz, 
the  law^  of  faith ;  not  that  part  of  the  gospel-revelation 
which  contains  and  discovers  our  duty,  what  we  are  to  be 
and  do  in  order  to  our  blessedness ;  t)eing,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  it,  the  whole  moral  law,  before  appertaining  to  the 
covenant  of  works,  attempered  to  the  state  of  fallen  sinners, 
by  cTangelical  mitigations  and  indulg^ence,  by  the  super- 
added precepts  of  repentance  and  faith  in  a  Mediator,  with 
all  the  other  duty  respecting  the  Mediator,  as  such ;  and 
clothed  with  a  new  form  as  it  is  now  taken  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  covenant  of  grace.    This  rule,  though  it  be 
in  the  whole  of  it  capable  of  coming  under  one  common 
noti<m,  as  being  the  standing,  obliging  law  of  Christ's  me- 
diatory kingdom ;  yet  according  to  the  different  matter  of 
it,  its  obligations  and  annexed  sanctions  are  different.    As 
to  its  matter,  it  must  be  understood  to  require : 

1.  The  mere  being  and  sincerity  of  those  gracious  prin- 
ciples, with  their  essential  acts  (as  there  is  opportunity) 
expressed  therein,  in  opposition  to  the  nullity  and  insin- 
cerity of  them. 

2.  All  the  possible  degrees  and  improvements  of  such 
principles  and  acts,  in  opposition  to  any  the  least  failure 
or  delect.    In  the  former  respect,  it  measures  the  very 
essence  of  this  righteousness,  and  enjoins  what  concerns 
the  being  of  the  righteous  man  as  such.    In  the  latter,  it 
measures  all  the  super-added  degrees  of  this  righteousness, 
(which  relations,  where  they  have  a  mutable  foundation, 
admit,)  enjoining  what  concerns  the  perfection  of  the  right- 
eous man.    In  the  former  respect,  righteousness  is  opposed 
to  wickedness,  as  in  that  of  tne  Psilmist,  fl  have  kept  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  have  not  wickedly  departed  from 
my  Qod — therefore  hath  the  Lord  reoompenised  me  ac- 
cordmg  to  my  righteousness.    In  the  latter  to  sin,  with 
which  the  apostle  makes  unrighteousness  co-extent,  in 
these  words,  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, &c.    If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighte- 
ousness. Accordingly  are  its  sanctions  divers.  For  wherein 
it  enjoins  the  former  of  these,  the  essence  of  this  righteous- 
ness, in  opposition  to  a  total  absence  thereof,  it  is  consti- 
tutive of  the  terijus  of  salvation,  and  obligeth  under  the 
penalty  of  eternal  death.    So  are  faith,  repentance,  love, 
subjection,  &c.  required :  rif  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.    He  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already. — ^The  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. — hlf 
ye  repent  not,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.    iRepent,  that 
vour  sins  may  be  blotted  out. — Him  hath  Gk)d  exalted  to 
be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins,    klf  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  anathema  maran-atha.     iHe  (hat  loveth  father  or 
.nother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,  dtc.    "'If  any 
man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and 
wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and 'his 
own  life  also,  (that  is,  as  the  former  scripture  expounds 
this,  loves  them  not  less  than  me,)  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple ;  t.  e.  while  he  remains  in  that  temper  of  mind  he  now 
is  of,  he  must  needs  be  wholly  unrelated  unto  me,  and 
incapable  of  benefit  by  me,  as  well  as  he  is  indocible,  and 
not  susceptible  of  m^  further  instructions,  neither  capable 
of  the  precepts  or  privileges  belonging  to  discipleship.  "He 
is  the  author  of  eternal  saJ  vation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ; 
and  will  come  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  of  those 
that  know  not  Grod,  and  obey  not  his  gospel ;  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  dbc.    Where  it  is  only  the  sincerity  of  those 
several  requisites,  *bat  is  under  so  severe  penalty  exacted 
and  called  for ;  inasmuch  as  he  that  is  sincerely  a  believer, 
a  penitent,  a  lo^er  of  God  or  Christ,  an  obedient  subject, 
is  not  capable  ol  the  contrary  denomination,  and  therefore 


not  liable,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  law,  to  be  pun- 
ished as  an  infidel,  an  impenitent  person,  an  enemy,  a  rebel. 

When  it  enjoins  the  latter,  viz.  all  the  subsequent  duty, 
through  the  whole  course  whereof  the  already  smcere  soul 
must  he  tending  towards  perfection;  though  it  bind  not 
thereto  under  pain  ofdamnation,  further  than  as  such  neg- 
lects and  miscarriages  may  be  so  gross  and  continued,  as 
not  to  consist  with  sincerity,  yet  such  injunctions  are  not 
wholly  without  penalty ;  but  here  it  obliges,  under  less 
penalties,  the  hiding  oi  €k>d's  face,  and  other  paternal  se- 
verities and  castigations.  They  that  thus  only  offend,  ^are 
chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  not  be  condemned 
with  the  world.  Their  iniquity  is  visited  with  the  rod,  and 
their  transgression  with  stripes,  though  loving-kindness  be 
not  taken  away. — Yea,  and  while  they  are  short  of  perfect 
holiness,  their  blessedness  is  imperfect  also ;  whicn  is  to 
be  acknowledged  a  very  grievous  penalty,  but  unconceiv- 
ably  short  of  what  befaHs  them  that  are  simply  unrighte- 
ous. That  it  obliges  thus  diversely,  is  evident ;  for  it  doth 
not  adjudge  unto  eternal  death  without  remedy,  for  the 
least  defect ;  for  then  what  other  law  should  relieve  agamst 
the  sentence  of  this  1  or  wherein  were  this  a  relieving  law  ? 
Yet  doth  it  require  perfection,  that  we  Pperfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God;  that  we  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  And  otherwise,  did  it  bind  to  no  other 
duty  than  what  it  makes  simply  necessary  to  salvation ; 
the  defects  and  miscarriages  that  consist  with  sincerity 
were  no  sins,  not  being  provided  against  by  any  law  thai 
is  of  present  obligation  (unless  we  will  have  the  law  of  na- 
ture to  stand  by  itself  as  a  distinct  law,  both  from  that  of 
works,  and  of  grace ;  which  is  not  necessary ;  but  as  it  did 
at  first  belong  to  the  former,  so  it  doth  now  to  the  latter, 
as  shall  further  be  shown  by  an'',  oy.)  For  to  suppose  the 
law  of  works  in  its  own  proper  form  and  tenor,  to  be  still 
obliging,  is  to  suppose  all  under  hopeless  condemnation, 
inasmuch  as  all  have  sinned.  And  besides,  it  should  oblige 
to  cast  off  all  regard  to  Christ,  and  to  seek  blessedness 
without  him ;  yea,  and  it  should  oblige  to  a  natural  im- 
possibility, to  a  contradiction,  to  make  that  not  to  have 
been,  which  hath  been;  a  sinner  to  seek  happiness  by 
never  having  sinned.  It  cannot  therefore  entirely,  in  its 
own  form,  as  it  was  at  first  made  and  laid  upon  man,  be 
of  present  and  continuing  obligation  to  him.  But  in  what 
part  and  respect  it  is,  or  is  not,  comes  now  more  distinctly 
to  be  shown.  Here  know,  the  law  of  nature,  with  fit  aa- 
ditionals,  became  one  formed  constitution ;  which  bein|; 
violated  by  the  apostacy,  became- unuseful  to  the  end  it 
was  made  for,  the  containing  of  man  within  the  bounds  of 
such  duty  as  should  be  conjunct  with  his  blessedness. 
Therefore  was  the  new  constitution  of  the  law  of  grace 
made  and  setUed,  which  ^ters,  adds  to,  takes  from  it,  re- 
laxes, or  re-enforces  it,  according  as  the  matter  of  it,  the 
exi|^ncy  of  man's  case,  and  Gtod's  gracious  purpose  and 
design,  could  admit,  and  did  require.  For  the  promise. 
(implied  in  the  threatening)  it  ceased ;  sin  having  disobligeu 
the  promiser.  For  the  preeepi,  the  expressed  positive  part 
is  plainly  abrogated.^  For  the  natural  part,  as  it  was  not 
necessary,  so  nor  was  it  possible  it  should  be  so  *,  its  foundar 
tions  being  more  stable  than  heaven  and  earth.  For  the 
comminationj  we  must  imderstand  two  things  in  it :  first, 
that  for  every  transgression,  a  proportionable  punishmejit 
must  become  due:  secondly,  that  this  debt  be  in  event 
exacted;  or,  that  God  do  actually  inflict  the  deserved 
penalty  entirely  and  fully  upon  the  offending  person. 

The  former  of  these  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper 
sense  natural,  and  therefore  also  unalterable.  This  dueness 
arising  immediately  from  the  relation  of  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture offending,  to  his  Maker.  Whence  also  it  is  discern- 
ible to  mere  natural  light.  Pagans  are  said  (Rom.  i.  33.) 
to  have  known  the  righteous  judgment  of  Gk>d,  that  they 
who  commltsuch  things  (as  are  there  men tioned)are  worthy 
of  death.  And  hence  w^as  the  mention  and  dread  of  a 
Nemesis,  and  an  MdiK^v  oftita^  a  vindicHve  Deitfy  and  a  re" 
vengeful  eye^  over  them,  so  frequent  with  them.  "  If  there* 
fore  (as  the  learned  Grotius  speaks')  there  had  never  been  a 
penal  law ;  yet  a  hnmah  act,  having  in  itself  a  pravity, 
whether  intnnsical,  from  the  immntable  nature  of  the  thing; 
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or  even  extrinsical,  from  tlie  eontrwry  eonmand  of  QoA, 
had  deserred  panishmeoi,  and  that  veiy  grievouBi"  Now 
what  an  arbitrary  constitation  did  not  create,  it  conld  not 
niilUfy;  bat  might  add  strength,  and  gire  a  confirmation 
to  it.  But  now  for  the  latter,  that  this  debt  be  entirely 
and  ftiUy  exacted  of  the  sinner  himself;  though  that  be 
also  natnral,  yet  not  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense, 
t.  e,  it  is  conTenient  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  not  what  it  doth  so  necessariljr  require,  that  it  can 
upon  no  terms  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  so  natural,  as  that" 
the  son  inherit  from  his  father,  which  yet  mar,  sometimes, 
for  just  causes  be  ordered  otherwise.  It  is  what,  if  it  were 
done,  justice  could  not  but  afyprove;  not  what  it  doth 
strictly  and  indispensably  require ;  or,  is  a  debt  which  it 
might  exact,  but  which  may,  without  injustice,  upon  valu- 
able considerations  be  remitted.  The  former  of  these,  there- 
fore, the  new  constitution  doth  no  way  infringe  or  weaken, 
but  confirm  and  reinforce.  The  latter  it  so  Ihr  dispenses 
with,  as  that,  for  the  satisfaction  made  by  the  Redeemer, 
the  debt  incurred  by  sin,  be  remitted  to  the  sinner  that 
truly  repents  and  beheyes.  and  continues  sincerely  (thouffh 
imperfectly)  to  obe]r  for  the  Aiture.  So  that  his  aiter-de- 
linquencies,  consisting  with  such  sincerity,  do  no$  actn- 
ally,  or  in  event,  subject  him  to  other  penalties,  than  the 
paternal  rebukes  and  chastenings  before  mentioned.  But 
this  latter  part  considerable  in  the  commination,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  full  penalty  to  the  very  person  of  the 
transgressor :  it  doth  not  dispense  with  to  others  (i.  e.  of 
the  adult,  and  of  persons  in  a  present  natural  pontbility 
of  understanding  the  Lawgiver's  pleasure  herein)  than 
such  before  described :  but  says  expressly ,t  He  that  be- 
Keveth  not  the  Son,  snail  not  see  ufe,  but  jkhe  wrath  of 
God  aMdeth  on  him.  That  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish,  shall  be  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doth  evil. 

Therefore  the  morally  preceptive  part  of  the  law  of  works 
is  not  in  force  as  man's  rtde  of  duty,  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  promise:  that  is^  it  doth  not  now  say  to 
any  man,  Do  this,  i.  €.  perfectly  obey  without  ever  hav- 
ing sinned,  that  thou  moj/'st  hve.  Both  which  he  was 
obliged  to  eye  conjunctly ;  the  former  as  contauung  the 
rule ;  the  other  the  end,  in^irt,  of  his  obedience.  But  it  is 
in  force  even  by  the  new  constitution  itself,  as  God's  rule 
of  judgment,  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  comminar 
tioD,  upon  all  whom  the  law  of  grace  relieves  not,  as  not 
comiug  up  to  the  terms  of  it;  whom  also  this  supervening 
law  brmgs  under  a  supervening  aggravated  condemnaticm. 
For  where  the  obligation  to  obedience  is  violated,  the  obli- 
gation to  punishment  naturally  takes  place.  We  see  then 
now  far  the  law  of  works  is  in  force,  and  how  far  not.  But 
that  so  ftir  as  it  is  in  force,  it  is  to  be  looked  on  as  taken 
into  the  new  constitution  or  the  law  of  grace,  is  evident. 
For  it  is  new  modified,  and  hath  received  a  new  mould 
and  stamp  by  this  law :  which  is  now  become  (so  far  as  it 
is  promulgate)  the  standing  rule  of  government  over  the 
lapsed  world.  The  principal  modifying  act  herein,  is  du- 
petwUum,  Now  this,  'tis  true,  may  be  so  understood,  or 
may  be  taken  in  such  a  sense,  as  wherein  it  will  only  be- 
long to  the  executive  part  of  government :  that  is,  wlien  it 
is  not  the  act  of  the  same  power  that  made  the  law ;  as 
where  only  the  execution  of  a  deserved  penalty  is  dispensed 
with,  which  may  be  done,  in  some  cases,  by  a  judge  that 
is  only  a  minister  of  the  law,  and  not  the  maker  of  it ; 
beimr  (as  may  be  su{^x»ed)  enabled  thereto  by  that  law 
itseli^  or  bjr  an  authority  annexed  to  his  office ;  or  by  virtue 
of  instructions,  which  leave  to  him  some  latitude  of  man- 
aging the  affiurs  of  his  judicature  in  a  discretionary  way,  as 
present  occasions  shall  dictate.  And  yet  by  none  of  these 
would  any  change  be  made  in  the  law :  but  this  is  diq^en- 
satioa  in  a  less  proper  sense.  In  the  proper  and  more 
fhmotts  sense,  dispensation  belongs  to  the  legislative  part 
of  government,  being  the  act  of  the  same  power  that  made 
the  former  law,  now  dispensed  with ;  and  an  act  of  the 
same  kind^  viz.  legislation ;  the  making  of  a  new  law  that 
^ters  thetoimer  which  it  hath  relation  to:  whence  it  was 
went  to  be  reckoned  among  those  things  that  make  a 
chan^  in  a  law.»  And  so  the  case  is  here.  The  former 
law  IS  dispensed  with  by  the  making  of  a  new  one ;  which 
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SO  alters  and  changes  it  in  its  matter  andframe,  and 
immediate  end,  as  hath  been  riiown :  and  a  ehangcd  lai 
is  not  the  same. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  the  minatory  part  of  the  law 
of  works  related  to  the  preceptive,  so  as  with  it  to  conatitnte 
the  debt  of  punishment,  should  be  now  within  the  compasa 
of  the  Reueemer's  law.  For  by  this  applied  and  nriged 
on  the  consciences  of  sinners,  he  performs  a  necessary  pre- 
paratory part  of  his  work  for  their  recovery,  viz,  the  awa- 
kening, the  humbling  them ;  and  reducing  them  to  a  jnat 
and  useful  despair  of  relief  and  help,  otherwise  than  by 
his  merciful  hfmd  and  vouchsafement;  and  the  rendering 
them  hereby  capable  of  his  following  applications.  Cutting 
or  lancing,  witn  other  such  severities,  are  as  proper  and 
useful  a  part  of  the  chlrnrgeon's  business,  as  the  applyinc 
of  healing  medicines :  nor  nave  they  the  same  design  ana 
end  forwnich  woundsace  inflicted  by  an  enemy,  the  taking 
away  of  life,  but  the  saving  of  it.  And  the  matter  is  out 
of  doubt,  that  the  most  rigorous  determination  of  the  pen- 
alty that  shall  be  understood  duly  belonging  to  the  feast 
sin,  hath  a  place,  and  doth  stand  visibly  extant  to  view  in 
the  publicly  avowed  declaration,  and  among  the  placita 
or  decretals  of  the  Redeemer.  We  there  read,  that  who- 
soever shall  say  to  Ids  brother,*  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell-fire :  (yea,  and  that  lower  degrees  of  the  same  land 
of  sin,  do  expose  to  lower  degrees  of  the  same  kind  of  pun- 
ishment, as  our  Saviour's  words  must  be  understood,  n  we 
attend  the  plain  meaning  of  his  -allusive  and  borrowed 
phrase  of  speech:)  ^That  the  wages  ofsin  is  death.  That 
as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the 
curse :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continneth 
not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
And  we  are  t(3d,<  that  the  Scripture  (which  is  the  word  of 
Christ,  and  was  written  not  for  innocent  but  lapsed  man) 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin.  Where  also  we  find  what 
is  the  true  intent  and  end  of  this  rough.and  sharp  dealing 
with  men,  the  shutting  them  up,  like  sentenced  malefac- 
tors, as  in  order  to  execution,  (which  seems  to  be  the  im- 
port of  the  word  ^here  used^)  vtz,  that  the  promise  by  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe  (<M'to 
them  believing,  as  the  words  may  be  read.)  And  more- 
over the  Spint,  which  breathes  not  in  the  law  of  works^ 
as  such,  but  in  the  law  of  grace,  performs  that  operation 
which  belongs  to  it,  as  it  hath  the  name  of  the  spirit  of 
bondage,  by  applying  and  binding  on  the  sentence  <h  death, 
as  due  to  tne  guilty  person. 

Therefore  we  must  understand  the  Redeemer's  consti- 
tution to  luive  two  parts.  1,  An  assertion  and  establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  determined  penalty  due  for  every 
transgression ;  and  to  be  certainly  mfiicted  on  all  such  as 
acc^  not  the  following  ofier  or  mercy  upon  the  terms 
prescribed.  Whereby  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  salved  and  vindicated,  in  reference  to  that  first  co> 
venant  made  with  man.  And  the  case  of  the  sinner  is 
plainly  stated  before  him,  that  he  may  have  a  distinct  and 
right  appreh^ision  of  it.  3.  The  grant  of  pardon  and 
eternal  life  to  those  that  repent  unfeignedly  of  their  sins,  and 
turn  to  God;  believing  in  the  Mediator,  and  resigning 
themselves  to  his  grace  and  government,  to  be  by  him  con- 
ducted, and  made  acceptable  to  Gtod  in  their  return,  and 
that  continue  sincere  herein  to  the  end.  Whereby  the  won- 
derful mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is  demonstrated,  and  the 
remedy  is  provided  and  ascertained  to  the,  otherwise,  lost 
and  hopeless  sinner.  And  these  two  parts  therefore  are  to 
be  looked  on  in  this  constitution,  though  distinctly,  yet  not 
separately.  The  sinner  is,  at  once,  to  consider  the  same 
peaialty  as  naturally,  and  by  divine  sanction,  due  to  him ; 
but  now  eraciously  to  be  remitted :  the  same  blessedness 
as  jus^y  lost,  but  mercifully  to  be  restored,  with  a  hij^h 
improvement.  And  to  own  both  these  jointly,  as  the  voice 
of  the  Redeemer  in  his  gospel.  Death  is  due  to  thee ; 
blessedness  forfeited  by  thy  having  sinned ;  but  if  thou 
sincerely  repent,  believe,  and  obey  tor  the  future,  thou  art 
pardoned,  and  entitled  to  everlasting  life. 

It  therefore  now  appears,  that  as  the  law  or  dictates  of 
pure  nature,  comprehended  together  with  other  fit  addi- 
tionals,  became  at  first  one  entire  constitution  i^Hly  suited 
to  the  government  of  man  in  his  innocent  state,  imto  which 
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tte  title  did  well  Bgree  of  the  tew  cft  covenant  of  works ; 
•o  the  same  nataral  dictates,  transcribed  and  made  express, 
(becaose  now  rallied,  and  not  so  legible  in  the  eormpted 
natare  of  man,)  do,  with  sach  allays  and  additions  as  the 
case  required,  compose  and  make  up  the  constitution  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  law  or  covenant  of  grace,  or  the  law 
of  faith,  or  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  is  only  snitahle  to  the 
state  of  man  lapsed  and  fallen ;  aa  the  meaaare  of  that 
riffhteousness  wnich  he  is  now  to  aim  at,  and  aspire  nnto. 
Tne  rule  of  this  righteousness  therefore  being  evidently  the 
law  of  ikith,  the  gospel  revelation,  wherein  it  is  perceptive 
of  duty;  this  righteousness  can  be  understood  to  be  no- 
thing out  the  impress  of  the  gospel  upon  a  man's  heart  and 
life:  a  conformity  in  spirit  and  practice  to  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God  in  Jesus  Chnst ;  a  collection  of  graces 
exerting  themselves  in  suitable  actions  and  deportments 
towards  Ch>d  and  man ;  Christ  formed  in  the  sonl,  or  put 
on ;  the  new  creature  in  its  being  and  operations ;  the 
truth  learned  as  it  is  in  Jesns,  to  tne  putting  off  the  old 
man,  and  the  putting  on  the  new.  More  dLstinctly,  we 
may  vet  see  wfaexein  it  lies,  upon  a  premised  view  of  some 
few  things  necessary  to  be  fore-known  in  order  thereunto. 
As,  That  this  righteousness  is  a  renewing  righteousness, 
or  the  righteousness  of  one  formerly  a  sinner,  a  lapsed 
perishinff  wretch,  who  is  by  it  restored  into  such  a  state 
towards  uocl,  as  he  was  in  before  that  lapse  (in  respect 
of  certain  great  essentials,  though  as  yet  his  state  be 
not  so  perfectly  good,  while  he  is  in  his  tendency  and 
motion;  and  shall,  by  certain  additional^,  be  unspeak- 
ably better,  when  he  nath  attained  the  end  and  rest  be  is 
tending  to.) 

That  a  reasonable  creature,  vet  untainted  with  sin, 
could  not  but  have  a  temper  of  mind  suitable  to  such 
apprehensions  as  these,  vir.^hat  as  it  was  not  the  author 
of  being  to  itself,  so  it  ought  not  principally  to  study  the 
pleasing  and  serving  of  itself,  but  nini  who  gave  it  being ; 
that  it  can  no  more  continue  and  perfect  itself  unto 
blessedness,  than  it  could  create  itself;  and  can  therefore 
have  no  expectation  hereof,  but  from  the  same  author  of 
its  being;  -and  henccL  that  it  most  respect  and  eye  the  great 
God,  its  Creator  ana  Maker,  as— the  sovereign  authority 
whom  it  was  to  fear  and  obey,  and — the  sovereign  good 
whom  it  was  to  love  and  enjov.  But  because  it  can  per- 
form no  duty  to  him,  without' knowing  what  he  will  have 
it  to  do;  nor  have  any  particnlar  e:q)ectaition  of  favours 
from  him,  without  knowing  what  he  will  please  to  bestow ; 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  attend  to  the  revelations  of  his 
will  concerning  both  these;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  that 
he  eve  him  imder  a  notion  introductive  and  subservient 
to  all  the  operations  that  are  to  be  exerted  towards  him, 
imder  the  two  former  notions;  i.  e.  as  the  eternal  never- 
failing  tnUk,  safely  to  be  depended  on,  as  intending  no- 
thing of  deceit  in  any  the  revelations,  whether  of  his  nght- 
eous  will,  concerning  matter  of  duty  to  be  done ;  or  of 
his  good  will,  concerning  matter  of  benefit  to  be  expected 
and  enjoyed:  That  man  did  apostatize  and  revolt  from 
God,  as  considered  under  these  several  notions ;  and  re- 
turns to  him,  when  a  holy  rectitude  is  recovered,  and  he 
again  becomes  righteous,  considered  under  the  same :  That 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom,  truth,  and  legal 
tustice,  to  treat  with  man  a  sinner  in  order  to  his  recovery. 
but  through  a  mediator;  and  that  therefore  he  was  pleased 
in  wonderful  mercy  to  coostitnte  and  appoint  his  own  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  GM-man,  unto  that  office  and  undertaking ; 
that  through  him,  man  might  return  and  be  reconciled  to 
himself,  whom  be  caosele^ly  forsook ;  designing  that  be 
shall  now  become  so  affected  towards  himself,  throng h  the 
Biediator ;  and  firstly  therefore  towards  the  Mediators  own 
person,  as  he  was  before,  and  ought  to  have  been  towards 
nimself  immediately. 

Therefore,  whereas  God  was  considerable  in  relation  to 
man,  both  in  his  innocency  and  apostaey,  under  that  fore- 
mentioned  twofold  notion  of  the  supreme  authority  and 
goodness ;  he  hath  also  set  up  and  exalted  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  represented  him  to  sinners  under  an  answerable 
twofold  notion  of  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ;  i.  «.  a  medi- 
ating Prince  and  Saviour;  to  give  repentance  first,  to  bow 
and  stoop  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  rednee  them  to  a-sub- 
ject  posture  again;  and  then  by  remission  of  sins  to  restore 
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them  to  fhvoQr,'aBd  save  them  frotai  the  wrath  to  come. 
Him  hath  the  father  clothed  with  his  own  authority,  and 
filled  with  his  grace;  requiring  sinners  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  ruling  power,  and  commit  themselves  to  his 
saving  mercy;  now hoth  lodged  in  this  his  Son:  to  pay 
him  immeditUdy  all  homage  and  obedience,  and  through 
him  uUimaUly  to  himself;  fVom  him  immediately  to  ex- 
pect salvation  and  blessedness,  and  through  him  uUinuUely, 
from  himself.  That  whereas  the  q)irits  of  men  are  not  to 
be  wrought  to  this  temper,  but  b3r  the  intervention  of  a 
discovery  and  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  to  this  purpose ; 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  further  appointed  by  the  Father 
to  reveal  all  this  his  counsel  to  sinners,  and  is  eminently 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  upon  this  account,  under  the  notion 
of  the  trtUAf  in  which  capacity  he  more  effectually  recom- 
mends to  sinners  both  his  anUhirUy  and  his  grace.  So  that 
his  threefold  (so  much  celebrated)  oifice  of  King,  Priest, 
and  Prophet,  (the  distinct  parts  of  his  general  office  as 
mediator,)  wnich  he  manages  in  order  to  the  reducement 
of  lost  sinners,  exactly  correspond  Tif  you  consider  the  more 
eminent  acts  and  properties  of  each  office)  to  that  threefold 
notion  under  which  the  spirit  of  man  must  always  have 
eyed  and  been  acted  towards  God,  had  he  never  fallen : 
and  hence  this  righteousness,  which  consists  in  conformity 
to  the  gospel,  is  tne  former  righteousness,  which  was  lost ; 
with  such  an  accession  as  is  necessary,  upon  considera- 
tion that  it  was  lost,  and  was  only  to  be  recovered  by  a 
mediator. 

Therefore  you  mav  now  take  this  short  and  as  compen- 
dious an  account  as  1  can  give  of  it,  in  what  follows,  ft 
includes  so  firm  and  understanding  an  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  whole  gospel  revelation,  as  that  the  soul  is  thereby 
brought,  through  the  power  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  sensibly 
to  apprehend  its  former  disobedience  to  ^k>d,  and  distance 
from  him,  the  reasonableness  of  subjection  to  him,  and  de- 
sinU>leness  of  blessedness  in  him ;  the  necessity  of  a  Re- 
deemer to  reconcile  and  recover  it  to  God ;  the  accomplish- 
ments and  designation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  that 
purpose :  and  hence,  a  penitent  and  complacential  return 
to  God,  as  the  supreme  authority  and  sovereign  good,  an 
humble  and  joyful  acceptance  ot  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
its  Prince  and  Saviour,  with  submission  to  his  authority, 
and  reliance  on  his  grace;  (the  exercise  of  both  which  are 
founded  in  his  blood;)  looking  and  pitching  upon  him,  as 
the  only  medium,  through  which  he  and  bis  duties  can 
please  God,  or  Qod.  and  his  mercies  approach  him ;  and 
through  which  he  hath  the  confidence  to  venture  upon  a 
covenant  acceptance  of  God,  and  surrender  of  himself  to 
him,  afterward  pursued  to  his  uttermost,  by  a  continued 
course  of  living  m  his  fear  and  love,  in  obeaience  to  him, 
and  communion  with  him  through  the  Mediator ;  always, 
while  he  is  passing  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage  in  this  world, 
groaning  under  remaining  sin,  and  pressing  after  perfeot 
holiness ;  with  an  earnest  expectation  (animating  him  to  a 
persevering  patience  througn  all  difficulties)  of  a  blessed 
eternity  in  the  other  world.  That  such  a  conformity  to  the 
gospel  should  be  expressed  by  the  name  of  righteousness, 
cannot  seem  strange  to  such  as  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  language  of  the  Scriptiire.  That  gracious  frame  which 
the  gospel  Tmade  effectual)  impresses  upon  the  soul,  is  the 
kingdom  or  God,  in  the  passive  notion  of  it,  his  kingdom 
received,  and  now  actually  come  with  power  upon  otgr 
spirits.  And  this  kingdom  (sometimes  also  by  an  apt  synec- 
doche called  judgment  in  the  same  notion)  is  saia  to  cour 
sist  in  righteoosness;  whence  then  result  also,*  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  The  same  holy  impressions  and 
consequent  operations  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle  under 
the  name  of*  fruits  of  righteousness,  wherewith  he  prays 
his  Philippians  might  be  filled.  It  was  Elymas's  opposi* 
tion  to  the  gospel,  tnat  stigmatized  him  with  that  brand, 
"  Thou  enemy  of  all  rigbteo«sness.*|  To  yield  ourselves 
servants  to  righteousness,  in  opposition  to  a  former  servi- 
tude to  sin,  is  b  obeying  from  tne  heart  the  doctrine  of  the 
goroel,  into  the  type  or  mould  whereof  we  have  been  cast 
or  oeliver^.  And  sure,  both  the  seal  and  the  impression, 
Ciod's  revelation  and  holiness,  (however  now  more  explicit 
and  distinctly  conspicuous  in  ail  their  parts,)  are  the  same, 
with  us  substantially^' and  in  David's  time;. whence  wa 
need  make  no  difficulty  to  own  this  latter,  when  we  meet 
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with  it,  as  here,  under  the  same  name.  By  what  hath 
hitherto  been  said,  it  may  be  already  seen  m  part,  how 
exactly  this  righteousness  corresponos  to  the  blessedness 
for  which  it  qualifies;  whereof  we  shall  haye  occasion 
hereafter  to  take  further  notice.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  show,  which  was  promised  to  be  done  in 
the  next  place. 

How  it  qualifies.  To  which  I  say  (yery  briefly)  that  it 
qualifies  for  this  blessedness  two  ways : 

1.  Legally,  or  in  gerttre  Moralif.  as  it  describes  the  per- 
sons, who  by  the  gospel-grant  haye,  alone«  title  thereunto. 
— *  The  rignteous  into  life  eternal. — The  unrighteoas  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Giod.  Say  to  the  righteous  it 
shall  be  well  with  them.  The  righteousness  of  the  righte- 
ous shall  be  upon  him. — ^In  his  righteousness  he  shall  liye. 
In  which  last  words,  how  this  righteousness  conduceth  to 
.life,  is  expressed  by  the  same  preposition  as  in  the  text. 
In  this  kind  it  is  not  at  all  casual  of  this  blesjedness,  but  'tis 
that  which  the  free,  and  wise,  and  holy  Law-giyer  thought 
meet,  by  his  settled  constitution,  (besides  uniat  necessity 
there  is  of  it,  upon  another  account,)  to  make  requisite 
thereto.  The  conformity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  that 
seyerer  law,  under  which  he  is  said  to  haye  been  made,  is 
that  which  alone  causes,  merits,  purchases,  this  blessed- 
ness ;  which  yet  is  to  be  enjoyed,  not  by  all  indiscrimina- 
tivif  or  without  distinction,  but  by  such  alone,  as  come  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  gospel ;  as  he  did  fully  satisfy  the 
strict  exactions  of  that  other  rigid  law,  by  doing  and  suffer- 
ing for  their  sakes. 

2.  Naturally,  or  in  geriere  Physieo.  In  this  kind  it  may 
be  said  to  be  some  way  casual,  that  is,  to  be  a  causa  male- 
riaiis  disposUiva.  by  a  proper  positiye  influence,  disposing 
the  sublet  unto  this  blessedness ;  which  that  it  shall,  yet, 
enjoy,  is  wholly  to  be  resolycMl  into  the  Diyine  good  plea- 
sure ;  but  it  is  put  by  this  holy  rectitude  in  that  temper  and 
posture  that  it  may  enjoy  it,  through  the  Lord's  ^acious 
youchsafement;  when  without  it,  'twere  naturally  impossi- 
ble that  any  should.  An  unrighteous  impure  soul,  is  in  a 
natural  indisposition  to  see  God,  or  be  blessed  in  him. 
That  deprayed  temper  ayerts  it  from  him ;  the  steady  bent 
of  its  will  is  set  another  way,  and  'tis  a  contradiction  that 
any  (in  sensu  camposiio)  should  be  happy  against  their 
wills,  i.  e.  while  that  ayersion  of  will  yet  remains.  The  un- 
righteous banish  themselyes  from  Gcid,  they  shun  and  hate 
his  presence.  Light  and  darkness  cannot  haye  communion. 
The  sun  doth  but  shine,  continue  to  be  itself,  and  the  dark- 
ness yanishes,  and  is  fled  away.  When  Qrod.  hath  so  de- 
termined, that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  him ;  that 
without  ooliness  none  snail ;  he  lays  no  other  law  upon 
unholy  souls,  than  what  their  own  impure  nature  lay  upon 
themselyes.  If  therefore  it  should  be  inquired,  Why  may 
not  the  unrighteous  be  subjects  of  thiff  blessedness,  see 
God,  and  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness,  as  well  as  the 
righteous  1  the  ouestion  must  be  so  answered,  as  if  it  were 
inquired.  Why  doth  the  wood  admit  the  fire  to  pass  upon 
it,  suffer  its  mimes  to  insinuate  themselyes  till  they  haye 
introduced  its  proper  form,  and  turned  it  into  their  own 
likeness ;  but  we  see  water  doth  not  so,  but  violently  re- 
sists its  first  approaches,  and  declines  all  commerce  with 
it  1  The  natures  of  these  agree  not.  And  is  not  the  con- 
trariety here  as  great  1  We  haye  then  the  Qualified  subject 
of  this  blessedness,  and  are  next  to  consider  this  blessed- 
ness itself. 
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Now  for  the  nature  of  this  blessedness,  or  the  inquiry 
wherein  it  lies,  so  far  as  the  text  giyes  us  any  account  of 
it,  we  are  inyited  to  turn  our  thoughts  and  discourse  to  it. 
And  we  haye  it  here  represented  to  us  in  all  the  particulars 
that  can  be  supposed  to  haye  any  nearer  interest  in  the 
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business  of  blessednessL  or  to  be  more  intimate  and  intriii- 
sical  thereunto.  For  (the  beatific  object  sappoaed^  what 
more  can  be  necessary  to  actual,  complete,  formal  blessed- 
ness, than  the  sight  of  it,  an  adaptation  or  assimilarion  to 
it,  (which  is  nothing  else  but  its  bein^  actually  communi- 
cated and  imparted  to  the  soul,  its  bemg  united  and  made 
as  it  were  one  with  it,)  and  the  complacential  fruition  the 
soul  hath  of  it  so  communicated,  or  haying  so  transformed 
it  into  itself. 

And  these  three  are  manifestly  contained  in  the  text :  (the 
beatific  object  being  inyolyed  with  them :)  the  first  in  the 
former  cause,  "  I  snail  behold  thy  face ;"  the  second  and 
third  in  the  latter,  ^'  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  thy  likeness ;" 
where,  being  made  like  to  God  hath  been  discoyered  to  be 
supposed ;  and  the  satisfaction,  the  pleasant  contentful  re- 
lisnes  consequent  thereto,  plainly  expressed.  We  shall 
therefore  haye  stated  the  entire  nature  of  this  blessedness 
in  the  handlinpf  of  these  three  things; — yision  of  the  foee 
of  God, — participation  of  lus  likeness,  and — satisfaction 
therein. 

And  I  shall  choose  to  consider  them,  1.  Absolately,  and 
singly,  each  by  itself.  2.  Relatiyely,  in  the  mutual  reroeds 
(by  way  of  influence  and  dependence)  they  may  be  foond 
to  haye  towards  each  other. 

Therefore  first,  in  the  absolute  consideration  of  them 
seyerally,  we  begin  with. 

First,  the  yision  of  God's  foce,  where— the  object,  the 
face  of  Gh)d,  and — the  act  of  seeing  and  beholding  it,  are 
distinctly  to  be  spoken  to. 

1.  The  face  of  Grod,  the  object  of  this  yision,  which  is 
his  ^lory  represented,  o£Rered  to  yiew.  And  this  object  or 
exhibited  glory  is  twofold: — 1.  Sensible,  such  as  shall 
incur  and  gratify  (after  the  resorrecticm)  the  bodily  eye — 
3.  Intellectual,  or  intelligible;  that  spiritual  glory  that 
only  comes  under  the  yiew  and  contemplation  of  the  glo- 
rified mind. 

1.  A  sensible  glory  (to  begin  with  what  is  lower^  is 
fitly  in  our  way  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  may  well  be 
comprehended  (as  its  less  principal  intendment)  within  the 
significancy  of  the  expression ;  the  face  of  God.  So  in- 
deed it  doth  eyidently  signify,  Exod.  xxxiii.  11.  And  if 
we  look  to  the  notation  of  the  word,  and  its  frequent  use 
as  applied  to  God,  it  may  commodiously  enough,  and  wDl 
oflen,  be  found  to  signify,  in  a  larger  and  more  extended 
sense,  any  aspect  or  appearance  of  God.  And  though  it 
may  be  understood,  yer.  S3,  of  that  chapter,  to  signify  an 
oyercoming  spiritual  glory,  as  the  principal  thing  there 
intended,  such  as  no  soul  dwelling  in  flesn  coold  behold, 
without  rending  the  yail,  and  breaking  all  to  pieces;  yet, 
eyen  there  also,  may  such  a  degree  of  sensible  glory  be 
secondarily  intended,  as  it  was  not  consistent  with  a  state 
of  mortality  to  be  able  to  bear.  And  supposing  the  other 
expression,  "  Th^  likeness,"  to  signify,  m  any  part,  the 
ehjeciive  glory  saints  are  to  behold ;  it  is  yery  capalde  dT 
being  extended  so  far,  as  to  take  in  a  sensiHU  appearance  of 
glory  also,  which  it  doth  in  these  wnrds,<i  "  The  similitude 
of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold :"  yet  eyen  that  glory  also  was 
transformatiye  and  impressiye  of  itself:  Moses  so  long 
conyersed  with  it,  till  he  became  incapable,  for  the  present, 
of  conyerse  with  men^  as  you  know  the  story  relates. 

Such  a  glory  as  this,  though  it  belong  not  to  the  being 
of  God,  yet  it  may  be  some  umbrage  of  him,  a  more  sha- 
dowy representation,  as  a  man's  garments  are  of  the  man, 
which  is  the  allusicm  in  that  of  the  Psalmist,*  Thoa  ait 
clothed  with  majesty  and  honour :  Thou  coyerest  thyself 
with  light  as  wim  a  garment  And  inasmuch  as  that  ^i- 
ritual  body  (rthe  house  not  made  with  hands)  wherewith 
the  blessed  are  to  be  clothed  upon,  must  then  be  under- 
stood to  haye  its  proper  sensitiyeff  powers  and  organs 
refined  to  that  degree,  as  may  be  a^^ieeable  to  a  state  of 
glory;  so  must  these  haye  their  suitable  objects  to  con- 
yerse with.  A  faculty  without  an  object,  is  not  possible 
in  nature,  and  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
blessedness.  The  bodies  of  saints  will  bek  raised  in  gloiy, 
fashioned  like  Christ's  glorious  body;  must  bear  tne 
image  of  the  heayenly;  and  this  will  connatnralize  them 
to  a  region  of  glory,  render  a  surrouncUng  sensible  glory 
necessary  and  natural  to  them,  their  own  element :  they 
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will,  as  it  were,  not  be  able  to  live  bat  amidst  sach  a 
^lory.  Place  is  conservative  of  the  body  placed  in  it,  by 
Its  suitableness  there.  Indeed  everv  created  beine  (insis- 
mach  as  it  is  not  self-snfficient,  and  is  obliged  to  letch  in 
continual  refreshings  from  without)  must  always  have 
somewhat  suitable  to  itself  to  converse  with,  or  it  presently 
languishes.  By  such  a  harmony  of  actives  and  passives, 
the  world  comdsts  and  holds  together.  The  least  defect 
thereof  then,  is  least  of  all  supposable  in  the  state  of  bless- 
edness. The  rays  of  such  a  glory  have  often  shone  down- 
into  this  lower  world.  Such  a  glory  we  know  showed  itself 
upon  the  Mount  Sinai ;  afterwards  often  about  the  taber- 
nacle, and  in  the  temple;  such  a  glory  appeared  at  our 
Saviour's  birth,  baptism,  and  transfiguration ;  and  will  do 
at  his  expected  appearance ;  which  leaves  it  no  unimagin- 
able thing  to  us,  and  shows  how  facile  it  is  to  God  to  (do 
that  which  will  then  be,  in  some  sort,  necessary-)  create  a 
glory  meet  for  the  entertainment  and  gratification  of  any 
such  fieu^nlty,  as  he  shall  then  continue  in  being.    But, 

2.  The  intellectual  glory,  that  which  perfected  spirits 
shall  etemallv  please  themselves  to  behold,  calls  for  our 
more  especial  consideration.!  This  is  the  ^lory  that  ex- 
eelleth,  hyperbolical  glory,  as  that  expression  imports;  such, 
as  in  comparison  whereof,  the  other  is  said  to  be  no  glory : 
as  the  apostle  speaks,  comparini|  the  glory  of  the  legal  with 
that  of  the  evangelical  dispensation ;  where  the  former  was, 
we  must  remember,  chieny  a  sensible  glory,  the  glory  that 
shone  upon  Mount  Sinai;  the  latter  a  purely  spiritual 
glory ;  and  surely,  if  the  mere  preludes  of  this  glory,  the 
jfrimordiaf  the  beginnings  of  it,  the  glory — ^yet  shining  but 
through  a  glass,  (as  he  there  also  speaks  of  this  glory,)  were 
so  hyperbolically  glorious,  what  will  it  be  in  its  highest 
exaltation,  in  its  perfected  state  U  The  apostle  cannot 
speak  of  that,  but  with  hyperbole  upon  hyperbole  in  the 
next  chapter.  As  though  he  would  heap  up  words  as 
high  as  heaven  to  reach  it,  and  give  a  juht  account  of  it. 
Things  are  as  their  next  originals.  This  glory  more  im- 
mediately rays  forth  from  God,  and  more  nearly  represents 
him.  "lis  his  more  genuine  production.  He  is  styled  thei 
Father  of  glory :  every  thing  that  is  glorious  is  some  way 
like  him,  and  bears  lus  image.    But  he  is  as  well  the™ 
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n  Not  Ymag  wflKni  to  trouble  a  diicoane  wfaolbr  of  anoCher  nature  and  de- 
Mcn  with  any  thinf  oreootroversy.  I  have  choeen  only  to  annex  a  maifinal  dh 
graaiion«  whewiu  somewliat  to  animadveit  upon  the  over-bold  diapatea  and  de- 
nnHiona  of  the  icholaatie  feneration,  touching  what  we  have  now  under  con- 
aideratkm  Some  ofwhnae  writhifi  seem  the  veiyepringB  of  the  putidoonceite 
(Uiero  not  wanthur  time,  that  aie  offldooa  enquch  to  lerve  the  iOilemte,  in 
aeeommodatina  things  of  that  kind  to  their  geniuB  and  language)  eo  greedily 
imbihed  hy  mooiam  entbunacts. 

Tie  a  question  mueh  atitated  amoiy  the  sehool-nMn,  Whether  the  Divine 
easenoe  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  bloised  in  heaven,  in  itself  immedi- 
aiely,  or  by  the  intervention  of  any  created  likeness  or  similitude?  Had  it 
been  agreed  to  fiwbear  kwking  within  -this  vail,  (the  nide  attempt  whereof, 
rather  rendu  than  draws  it  ndde.aiMl  to  slut  up  all  disooum  of  this  kind)  in  a 
nMidest  awful  silence ;  or  liad  the  adventuies  some  have  made  been  foolish  only, 
not  petnicioas,  this  present  labour  had  been  spared.  But  when  men  speak  oi 
tMngs  above  their  reach,  not  to  no  purpose  barely,  but  to  very  bad,  what  tliey 
aay  ought  to  be  considered.  The  Divine  essence,  say  the  Thomists.  (and  the 
8<Mtists  here  disagree  not.)  is  itself  immediately  united  to  the  intellect  of  the 
bleaeed  in  ratione  Speeiei  intettiffbUU,  so  as  there  is  no  place  for  any  inter- 
vening Ukenees.  r«r  representation,  ^psa  Dlp^na  estenHa  est,  qua  HtUtur  et 
{WO  mdetur.  Thorn,  Sum.  prima  parte,  q.  19.  Art.  9.  i.  eontr.  Qentf,  c  15. 
Nofw  they  assert  concerning  the  species  inteUtglbUet,  m  general,  that  tbey  have 
not  Locum  oUeeti,  htteOeetUmem  terminantee ;  (whidb  they  make  the  phee 
and  ofHce  of  the  verbum  mentle  per  intettectionem  productum;)  but  fuma 
tantwn  et  aetut  prhni;  and  that  the  understanding  so  acts  by  thoin,  as  fire 
by  its  proper  ibrm.  Thftm.  Sum.  prima  parte,  q.  85.  Art.  9.  nhe  contrary 
whereto  is  asserted  by  Seatu*  in  1.  Bentent.  dUtinet.  B.  a  «■)  „Vea,  and  Co- 
}et,  afllrms  1.  p.  q.  7B.  Art.  9.  That  the  intellect  and  the  mtelHgihle  species 
aio  more  one  than  the  matter  and  form  tnth^Gomporttum,  For,  saith  he,  (or 
to  that  purpose,  not  havinr  him  now  at  hand.)  the  matter  is  not  turned  into  the 
form,  nor  a  contra,  but  the  inteflect.  wMeh  i*  in  itself  mere  rawer,  doth,  ro 

eenere  fnteUtrom,  turn  into  its  very  mtellifihle  object;  and  the  mtellwi- 
le  dt^ett  Itself  is  after  a  certain  manner  imubed  in  the  mtenect  So  £tf- 
detma  de  DMn.  perfect,  q.  3.  Art.  6.  umim  tnneit  in  oHud.  eat  quo  96- 
quttur,  quod  unum  »it  aliud.  And  hence,  say  they,  applyinir  tins  doctrine 
to  the  present  purpose,  et  eecundum  istum  modwn,  in  conjunctione  ilta 
in^dbUi  difiruB  eauntiai  cum  intelfeetu  creato.At  unum  eureru  inte- 
grum, aril  tnteUeettu  creatwt  fitetvu  Deu9  mirabHimodo.  JnteUeehta  in 
vi*tone  beatijlea.  eat  potenttafam  deificaOt,  per  tumen  grioria.  Ct^et. 
prima  parte,  q.  12.  Art.  9.  ex  Ledes.  q.  8.  Art.  8.  For  besides  this  immedi- 
ate union  of  the  Divine  essence  itself  with  the  intellect,  they  assort  a  hunen 
glortfr,  an  aecidmt  supemdded,  without  winch  the  vision  cannot  be  per- 
niirm'»Aj  which  aidltional  thA  Soofists  reject  Some,  tbiiugh  they  admit  it, 
think  the  vision  may  be  without  it,  and  that  it  doth  not  impHcare  contra- 
dietianem.  vinionem  heat fjieam  fieri  tine  tumine  glorlm,  cum  »olo  aveeiali 
tkif  axtstlio,  quod  item  anerunt  muM  execMattide.  Pahtd.  in  4.  di»t.  49. 
q.  1.  Art.  3.  ConcL  9.  Thorn,  de  Argent,  q.  9.  Art.  1.  Maior.  q.  4.  Henr. 
quoUbet.  7.  SSumeL  l.pq.  n.  Art.  5.  disp.  9.  eonel.  8.  ltd  Onuphr.  devir- 
hue  peenitentia.  Whether  there  be  any  verbum  ereatum,  the  product  of  in- 
telleetion,  the  Thomisis  are  Utemaelvaa  divided.    Thdr  rooro  common  opinion 

6,  that  there  Is  none,  as  Ledeema  assures  ua ;  telling  us  also  fata  reason,  why 
I  aoneafvM  than  can  bt  mna.   Boati  nmt  fnmknt  vertmn  in  videndo 


Father  of  ^irits,  as  the  Father  of  glory ;  tM  that  glory 
which  is  purely  spiritual,  hath  most  in  it  of  his  nature  and 
imag^ :  as  beams  but  in  the  next  descent  from  the  body  of 
the  sun.  This  is  his  un vailed  face,  and  emphaticaHy,  the 
divine  likeness.  Again,  things  are  as  the  faculties  which 
thev  are  to  exercise  and  satisfy ;  this  glory  must  exercise 
and  satisfy  the  noblest  faculty,  of  the  most  nob|e  and  ex* 
cellent  creature.  Intellectual  nature,  in  the  highest  im- 
provement 'tis  capable  of  in  a  creature,  must  here  be  gra^ 
tified  to  the  uttermost ;  the  most  enlarged  contemplative 
power  of  an  immortal  spirit  finds  that  wherein  it  termi- 
nates here,  with  a  most  ccmtentful  acquiescence.  'Tis  true 
it  must  be  understood  not  totally  to  exceed  the  capacity 
of  a  creature,  but  it  must  fully  come  up  to  it.  Should  it 
quite  transcend  the  sphere  of  created  nature,  and  surpass 
the  model  of  a  human  imderstanding,  (as  the  Divine  glory 
undoubtedly  would,  did  not  God  consider  us  in  the  manner 
of  exhibiting  i'.  to  our  view,)  it  would  confound,  not  sat- 
isfy. A  creature  even  in  glory  is  still  a  creature,  and  must 
be  treated  as  such.  After  the  blessed  God  hath  elevated 
it  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  must  infinitely  condescend ;  it 
cannot  otherwise  know  or  converse  with  him.  He  must 
accommodate  his  glory  to  the  weaker  eye,  the  fainter  and 
more  languid  apprehensions,  of  a  poor  unite  thing.  I  had 
almost  said,  notning ;  for  what  is  any  creature,  yea,  the 
whole  creation  in  its  best  state,  compared  with  the  I  AM, 
the  bein^  (as  he  justly  appropriates  to  himself  that  name) 
the  All  m  A11.1  We  must  be  careful  then  to  settle  in  our 
own  thought  such  a  state  of  this  glory,  (in  forming  that 
indeterminate  notion  we  have  now  of  it,)  as  may  render  it 
^though  confessedly  above  the  measure  of  our  present  un- 
aerstandings  as  to  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it^  not  mani- 
festly incompetent  to  any  created  understanciing  whatso- 
ever, and  as  may  speak  us  duly  shy  of  ascribing  a  deitv  to 
a  worm,  of  affixing  any  thing  to  the  creature  which  shall 
be  found  agreeing  to  the  b  essed  God  himself  alone.  Their 
expressions  therefore  who  over-magnify  (even  deify)  the 
creature  assumed  into  glory,  must  be  heard  and  read  with 
caution  and  abhor renc3r^  as  the  high-swelling  words  of 
blasphemous  vanity .»  Is  it  not  enough  that  perishing 
wretches,  that  were  within  one  hand's  breadth  of  hell,  are 

Deo,  eed  pht*  vidant  quam  verba  ereato  dieere  peemmt nam  hioHte 

per  vieionem^  beatam  quamvia  non  videax  inAnite  videt  tamen  i^flnttvm 

(which  is  their  great  argument  against  any  intellieible  species :)  and  be 

fintber  adds,  ticut  vinio  Dei.  quat  e»t  in  iipeo  Deo,  habet  pro  prineipio  et 
epecte  tnteUigibUi  iptam  divtntmi  Eetentiam,  et  pro  termtno  ipaain  Di- 
vinam  Bnentiam;  etc  vieto  beatorum  est  ita  aupematuralie,  et  afrini  or- 
dinie,  et  partieipatio  divine  viaionie  Ua  perfecta,  ut  ipea  etiam  habeat  pro 
prineipio  et  epeeie  inteUigibili,  divfnam  Eseentfam,  et  pro  termino  aive 
verbo  product*,  ipeamet  dwinam  Easentiam.  So  that  the  principaJ  and  terra 
of  this  vision  are  owned  to  be  nothing  else  hut  the  simple  Divin«>  essence.  Con- 
cerning the  formal  act  itself,  it  is  much  disputed,  whether  the  creature's  in- 
telleet  do  at  all  efleetually  concur  to  it,  or  whether  Ood  himself  be  not  the  only 
efficient  or  agent  in  this  vision.    Some  stick  not  to  affirm  tlic  latter,  MareU. 
im.  q.\.  Palud  in*,  diet.  4».  q.  l.  Art.  9.  {referente  Ledeema,)  and  say 
plainly,  that  the  action  of  the  inferior  agent  whoOr  ceases,  and  the  superior 
only  acts ;  the  same  thing  that  D.  M.  Causabon  m  mm  Enthusiasm  charges 
one  Maximtn  with,  who  in  a  book  entitled  uti^aAaia  dtoA-ty  ina  writes  tlius : 
rriv  autcov  hapuiv  wtaatv  irpoi  rov  wov  o  vvi  rriv  rov  vottv  xat  vnaalhu 
trapTiXoif  Swnfitv  exc'  (ryoXa^0O«ii(.    That  the  eoul  Otken  into  fmmedfate 
union xoithOciLloeeaoUfteknotoing pouter:  (thoufh  this  t)e  not  dtHtinct 
ivelv  spoken  of  the  state  of  glory :)  and  wliat  doth  thrs  sroouilt  to?  but  that 
while  they  are  eag«riy  contending  about  the  saints'  blessedness^  and  too  cu- 
riously labouring  to  explicate  the  manner  of  their  seeing  (Sml,  they  unawares 
destroy  the  inibiect  of  the  question,  and  deny  that  they  see  him  at  all ;  and  so 
upon  the  whole,  dispute  themsMves  into  a  worse  than  pegaiDBb  infidcNty. 
And  even  the  rest,  that  agree  in  tlie  sense  of  the  passa|ee  above  rvcitc^ 
wui  not  be  easily  able  to  avoid  the  charge  of  as  intolerable  consequences  • 
which  It  IS  my  business  here  only  to  discover,  and  not  to  determine  any  tiring 
m  this  controversy,  whiles  I  tax  the  too  much  holflnm*  of  othera,  who  adven- 
ture It    And  here  not  to  insist  on  the  absurdity  of  what  they  say  rorcomfng 
the  intelligible  species  in  general,  let  it  be  considered,  I.  That  ihi^  Dp  ire  es- 
sence is  sajil  to  be  united  to  the  intellect  of  the  bles.«cd,  as  an  intclligiMe  i^re- 
ries.    S.  That  the  intelligible  species,  in  the  businew  ol^intellertion.  nrd  the 
intellect,  become  one  another;  do  not  remain  distinct  thin^  unicd  L*>f  are 
identified     3.  Hmt  bencn  in  understanding  God,  the  intelkct  is  deified  and 
becomes  God,  which  natumlly  follows  from  the  two  former,  ard  is  mon'over 
expreaaty  asserted  in  plain  words.    What  i^ed  is  there  to  pn?ps  this  doctri'ie 
with  hard  conscnuenoes?  or  how  can  it  look  worse  than  it  doth  alrrsc^y.  with 
its  own  natural  face?   Nor  can  I  apnrehciMl  which  way  it  shoiild  lie  made  look 
better.    For  should  it  lay  claim  to  that  fiivour.  to  be  ttnderstoo<l  according  to 
the  usual  sense  of  the  peripatetic  maxim,  intenectue.  inreWgendo,  itft  om- 
nia ;  it  will  be  found  manifestly  to  have  precluded  itself.    Tlmt  maxim  is  wont 
to  be  undenitood  thus :  That  the  intellect  becomes  that  which  it  undenttanda 
representative,  by  nutting  on  lh«'  species  or  likeness  of  its  (^nect,  the  reprcsen- 
tatiun  of  it    For  instance,  when  I  fbrm  in  my  mind  the  notion  of  a  mountain, 
my  underB'nndipir  .becomes  an  ideal  or  spfrtUial  mountain :  It  becomes  that 
species  (which  n  TiaMe  to  more  exception  too  than  I  shall  now  insist  on,  and 
looks  ^xm  like  the  language  of  a  poet  than  anhilosopJier)  that  is  ik,w  formed 
there:  and  not  the  matenal  inountain  itself   Bnt  liow  shall  thi^  ass«»rtfon, 
llie  nnderstandinff.  by  its  act  of  undemtanding  God.  hernmet  God.  be  eu  j  able 
of  thatintemretation,  1  e.  It  becomes  lus  likeness,  his  idea,  his  representation 
now  ftarned  m  it.  wtien  any  such  intervening  likeness  or  representation  is  ut- 
terlvikmied:  and  that  supposed  species  is  saul  to  he  the  simple  Divine  esscnco 
flsolf ;  ami  tf  the  Divine  aasence  itselfbe  that  species  liy  which  tis  understood, 
win  it  not  fbHow^fhom  that  other  ArietotOtan  axiom,  twbiph  wtth  them  must 
aigniiy  aa  mueh  as  a  test  ficom  Saint  Paul,}  eeHUU  94  9Wnt1a  eum  idem  : 
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wred,  ezoept  tbey  be  alto  deified  too  ^  thai  ihtj  bec«ue ' 
haj^jr,  unlESB  ihey  also  become  gods  T  The  diMvice  even 
•rf  a  glorified  crealare  from  the  glorious  Ood,  is  still  infi- 
nitely greater,  (tmn  benreen  it  aiid  the  xUlieit  worm,  the 
miuuteBt  stom  of  dust. 

And  by  bow  much  more  we  shall  then  know  of  his 
elory,  *o  much  more  shall  we  oudersland  that  dijjtsDce. 
Yet  as  he  shtJl  then  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  soul  he 
gforifies  to  a  very  vast  comprchensiiMi,  so  shall  the  ezhibi- 
lionof  his  glory  toil  be  fully  adequate  to  its  most  enlarged 
capacity.  They  are  as  yet  bat  obscure  glimmerings  we 
can  have  of  this  glory ;  but  so  far  as,  wilhonl  too  bold  cu- 
riosity, we  may,  and  wberein  Scripture  light  will  give  us 
any  pre-apprebeosion  of  it,  let  us  consider  awhile  the  na- 
ture and  the  excellency  of  it.  We  cannot  indeed  consider 
tbese  separately ;  for  we  can  no  sooner  understand  it  to 
be  glory,  than  we  conceive  it  excellent :  glory,  in  the 
proper  notion  of  it,  being  nothing  else  hut  re^lendent  ex- 
cellency, the  lustre  of  eicetIeocy,or  real  wortJt  made  con- 
SDicuous.  Yet  as  there  is  an  excellency  conceivable  in 
'Se  n»wre  of  it,  that  excellency  whereof  it  is  the  splen- 
donr  and  brightncEs  ;  so  we  muM  conceive  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  U>al  very  radiation,  (hat  splendour  itself, 
wherewith  it  shines  nato  blessed  souls.  In  its  very  nature 
it  is  tbe  brightness  of  divine  excellencies ;  in  its  present 
appearance,  it  shines  in  the  highest  excellency  of  that 
bnghtness ;  in  its  nature  it  excelleih  all  things  else ;  in  its 
present  exhibition,  compared  with  all  its  former  radia- 
tions, iteicelleth  itself 

As  to  (he  naUiTi  of  this  glory,  'tis  nothing  else  but  the 
eonspienons  lustre  of  divine  perfections.  We  can  only . 
guide  our  present  conceptions  of  it,  by  the  discovery  Qod 
halh  already  given  us  or  himself,  m  those  several  excel- 
lencies of  his  cieing,  the  great  atlribnles  that  are  converlible 
and  one  with  him.  When  Moses  besought  him  for  a  sight 
of  his  glory,  he  atiswets  him  with  this,  "  I  will  proclaim 
my  name  before  thee."  His  name,  we  know,  is  the  col- 
lection  of  his  attributes.  The  notion  therefore  we  can  . 
hence  form  of  this  glory,  is  only  such  as  we  may  have  of ' 
a  large  volame  by  a  brief  synopsis  or  table ;  of  a  magni- ! 
flcent  fabric,  by  a  small  model  or  platform;  a  spacious 
coianlry,  by  a  little  landscape.  He  hath  here  given  us  a 
true  representation  of  himself,  not  a  ftiU  ;  encli  as  will  se- 
cure onr  apprehensions,  being  guided  (hereby,  from  error, 
not  from  ignorance.  80  as  they  swerve  not  in  apprehmding 
this  glory,  though  thev  still  faU  short.  We  can  now  apply 
ourminds  to  contemplate  the  several  perfections  which  the 
blessed  Ood  assumes  to  himself,  and  whereby  he  describes 
toa.>i  bis  own  being;  and  ciu  in  our  thoughts  attribute 
[hem  all  to  him,  though  we  have  still  but  low  defective 
conceptions  of  each  one.  As  if  we  could  at  a  distance 
distiDgoish  (he  Hreets  and  houses  of  a  great  city;  but 
every  one  appears  to  ns  much  Isas  Ihan  it  is.     We  can  ap- 

UTiflfy  lonvlvdaeof  GfldflBartbaQDdtooT  a  wa 
■-  wn  wten  mo  fliB  nenJtr  is  mapaaai  tUHad,  t& 
'  "*  1_H,«tfM  upclifaiit^  M  CHI  iHt  maxli*  (uodl 


wlm  ihiiiU  gawkn  tina  Bn  ■>  tu  nnhs  UianolHa  1  aniM  and  or  iN- 

M«itrw1>n«lial>iab>(raaW«B«M   Bui EadJwTnUrt  ounSia iriUi 
•  modeit  1Il^m^u1ina  « taeiB  woni,  nd  uaosnuiid  Ibni  tp  weak  D«t  gT  ■ 
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prehend  somewhal  o(  wbatBoerer  he  rereata  to  be  k  hn»> 
self;  yet  when  all  it  done,  how  litlle  a  pordoo  do  wc  take 
up  cjhim :  Our  thoughts  are  empty  and  laagoid,  Mrait 
and  narrow,  such  as  diininisb  and  limit  the  Hidy  One. 
Yet  so  &r  as  our  a{^»«hen3i(ais  can  eorrespoDd  10  IhB 
discovery  he  affords  us  of  his  several  excetlencies,  we  have 
a  present  view  of  the  Divine  glory.  Do  bnt  strictly  and 
distinctly  survey  the  many  perfecUotiE  comprehended  in 
his  name,  then  gather  them  up,  and  coitaider  hov  gjtxioim 
-he  is !  Conceive  one  glory  resulting  Irom  subslaiUial 
Visdom,  goodne^  power,  truth,  justice,  holiness,  that  ii, 
beaming  forth  from  him  who  is  all  these  by  his  very  es- 
sence, necessarily,  originally,  infinitely,  eternally,  with 
what-ioever  else  is  iruly  a  perfection.  This  ia  the  ^orr 
blessed  souls  shall  behold  (or  ever. 

For  tbe  exceiUixo)  ol'ii,  'lis  called  by  way  of  diseiini- 
nation,*  "  The  excellent  glory."  There  was  glcoy  p« 
DpoD  Christ  in  the  tnuisGguration;  trf  which,  when  (he 
apostle  speaks,  having  occasion  to  mention  withal  the  riory 
of  heaven  itself,  from  whence  the  voice  came ;  be  adds  (o 
this  latter,  the  distingniiihing  note  of  the  exceUent.  Ha 
himself  was  eye-witness  of  the  hoDonr,  and  majesty,  airf 
glory,  which  the  Lord  Jesns  then  received;  bnt  beyond 
all  this,  the  glory  from  whence  the  voice  came,  was  the 
i^xcellent  or  stalely  glory,  as  tbe  word  imports.  Tii  a 
great  intimation  how  txaliait  a  glory  this  is,  that  'tis  said 
to  be  a  glory  i^et  to  be  revealed ;  as  if  it  had  been  Mid, 
whatever  appearances  of  the  Divine  glories  are  no*  offered 
to  yotir  view,  there  is  stilt  somewhat  ondiscovered,  some- 
what behind  the  curtain,  that  will  outshine  ail.  Von  have 
not  seen  so  much,  bat  you  are  still  to  expect  unspeakably 
more.  Qlory  ia  then  to  shine  in  its  noon-day  strnigth  and 
vigour :  'tis  then  in  its  meridian.  Here,  the  riches  of 
glory  are  to  be  displayed,  certain  treasures  of  glory,  the 
plenitude  and  magnifice '-1-^     ■»" i — 


therefore  exceeding  glorious.'  'Tia  the  giory  Christ  bai 
with  the  Father  before  the  foondations  of  the  world  wer 
laid  ;  into  the  vision  and  communion  whereof  holy  mdIi 
shall  now  be  taken,  according  as  their  capacities  can  ad- 
mit :  that  wherewithal  his  great  achievemenla  and  high 
merits  shall  be  rewarded  eternally ;  that  wherewith  he  is 
to  be  glorified  in  heaven,  in  compensation  of  having  g]> 
rified  his  Father  on  earth,  and  finished  the  work  whereto 
he  was  appointed.  This  cannot  but  be  a  most  transceadeat 
glory.  'Xis  in  siun.  and  in  the  langu^e  of  the  (ezt,  the 
glory  of  God's  own  &ce,  his  most  aspectab-e,  eoospicuoiH 
glory.  Whoee  transforming  beams  ore  prodoeiive  of  (he 
glory  impressed,  the  next  ingredient  into  this  blessedness, 
which  will  presently  come  to  be  ijpoken  of,  after  we  have 
given  you  some  short  accotmt  oi^ 
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THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  THE  RIOHTEOTTE 


9.  The  act  of  belioMing:  the  visioii  or  mtoitioii  itself, 
by  which  intenremng  the  impression  is  made.  Glory 
seems  to  cany  iD  it  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  visive  power : 
(whether  corporeal  or  mental,  as  it  is  itself  of  the  one  land 
or  the  other  f)  *tis  something  to  be  contemplaied,  to  be 
looked  upon.  And  being  to  transmit  an  impression  and 
eonseqaent  pleasure  to  another  sabject,  it  most  neceasaril]^ 
be  so,  it  can  neither  transform  nor  satisfy  bat  as  it  is  be- 
held. And  here  the  sensitive  intuition  I  shall  not  insist 
oo,  as  being  less  intended  in  the  text,  and  the  disconrae 
of  it  less  suitable  to  such  as  with  a  spiritual  mind  and 
design  set  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
saints'  blessedness.  Yet,  as  this  is  the  most  noble,  com- 
prehensive, quick,  and  sprightly  sense,  so  is  the  act  of  it 
more  considerable,  in  the  matter  of  blessedness,  than  any- 
other  of  the  outward  man,  and  the  most  perfect  imitation 
of  the  act  of  the  mind ;  whence  also  this  so  ofken  borrows 
Ihe  name  of  the  other,  and  is  called  seeing.  'Tis  an  act 
indeed  very  proper  and  pertinent  to  a  state  of  glory.  By 
how  much  more  any  sensible  object  is  slorious,  (supposing 
the  $ensorimM  to  be  duly  disposed  and  fortified,  as  must  be 
here  supposed,)  so  much  is  it  the  fitter  object  of  sight ; 
hence  when  we  would  express  a  glorious  oli^'ect,  we  call  it 
eonspicuous ;  and  the  less  glorious  or  more  obscure  any 
thing  is,  the  less  visible  it  is,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  invisibility;  whence  that  saying  in  the  common  phi- 
losophy,* **  To  see  blackness  is  to  see  nothing."  Wnat- 
soever  a  glorified  eye,  replenished  with  a  heavenly  vitality 
and  vigour,  can  fetch  in  fh>m  the  many  glorified  objects 
that  eneoinpass  it,  we  most  suppose  to  concur  to  this  bless- 
edness. Ifow  is  the  eye  satisfied  with  seeing,  which  be- 
fore never  could. 

But  'tis  intellectual  sight  we  are  chiefly  to  consider 
here,  that  whereby  we  see  him  that  is  invisible,  and  ap- 
proach the  inaeceraible  light  tThe  word  here  used,  some 
critics  tell  us,  more  usually  signified  the  sight  of  the  mind. 
And  then,  not  a  casual,  superficial  glancing  at  a  thing,  but 
contemplation,  a  studious,  designed  viewing  of  a  thing 
when  we  solemnly  compose  and  apply  ourselves  thareto: 
or  the  vision  of  prqphets,  or  such  as  have  things  discoverea 
to  them  l^  divine  revelation,  (thence  called  dpzim,  mers^) 
which  imports  (though  not  a  previous  design,  yet)  no  less 
intention  of  mind  in  the  act  itself,  And  so  it  more  fitly 
expresses  that  knowledge  which  we  have,  not  by  discourse 
and  reasoning  out  of  one  thing  from  another,  but  by  im- 
mediate intuition  of  what  is  nakedly,  and  at  once,  offered 
to  our  view,  which  is  the  more  poper  knowledge  of  the 
blessed  in  heaven.  They  shall  nave  the  glory  of  God  so 
presented,  and  their  minds  so  enlarged,  as  to  comprehend 
much  at  one  view:  in  which  respect  they  may  be  said,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  know  as  they  are  known,  masmuch  as 
the  blessed  God  comprehends  all  things  at  once,  in  one 
simple  act  of  knowing.  Yet  that  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  state  of  glory  should  exclude  all  ratiocination, 
more  than  our  present  state  doth  all  intuition ;  (for  first  and 
indemonstrable  principles  we  see  by  their  own  light,  with- 
out illation  or  argument;)  nor  can  it  be  inconvenient  to 
admit,  that  while  the  knowledge  the  blessed  have  of  God, 
is  not  infinite,  there  may  be  use  of  their  discursive  faculty 
with  great  firuit  and  pleasure.  «Pnre  intuition  of  God 
without  any  mixture  of  reasoning,  is  acknowledged  (by 
such  as  are  uit  enough  to  be  over-ascribing  to  the  creature) 
|»eculiar  to  God  alone.  But  as  the -blessed  Gk>d  shall  con- 
tinually afford  (if  we  mav  speak  of  continuity  in  etemi^, 
which  yet  we  cannot  otnerwise  apprehend)  a  clear  dis- 
eovery  of  himself,  so  shall  the  principal  exercise  uid  fe* 
liciQr  of  the  ble«ed  soul  consist  in  that  less  laborious  and 
more  pleasant  way  of  lokowing,  a  mere  admitting  or  enters 
taining  of  those  free  beams  of  voluntary  light,  by  a  gratefVil 
intuition;  which  way  of  knowing,  the  expressioo  of  sight, 
or  beholding,  doth  most  incline  to,  and  that  is,  we  are  sure, 
the  ordinary  language  of  Scripture  about  this  matter. 
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And  now,  upon  this  vision  of  the  blessed  face  of  God, 
next  follows,  in  the  order  of  discourse, 

The  soul's  perfect  assimilation  unto  that  revealed  glory, 
or  its  participation  thereof;  (touching  the  order  the  things 
themselves  have  to  one  another,  there  will  be  consideration 
bad  in  its  proper  place ;)  and  this  also  must  be  considered 
as  a  distioot  and!^  necessary  ingredient  into  the  state  of 
blessedness  we  are  treating  of.  Distioct  it  is,  for  though 
the  vision  now  spoken  of  doth  include  a  certain  kind  of 
assimilation  in  it,  as  all  vision  doth,  being  only  a  reception 
of  the  species  or  likeness  of  the  object  seen ;  this  assimi- 
lation we  are  to  speak  of,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  Thai, 
is  such  as  affects  only  the.visive  ana  cognitive  power,  ana 
that  not  with  a  real  change,  but  intentional  only,  nor  for 
longer  continuance  than  the  act  of  seeing  lasts ;  but  this^ 
is  total,  real,  and  permanent  And  surely  it  is  of  equal 
necessity  to  the  soul's  blessedness,  to  partake  the  glory  of 
God,  as  to  behold  it ;  as  well  as  to  nave  the  Divine  likeneiis 
imprest  upon  it,  as  represented  to  it.  AAer  so  conta- 
gious and  overspreading  a  depravation  as  sin  hath  diffused 
through  all  its  powers,  it  can  never  be  happy  without  a 
change  of  its  very  crasis  and  temper  throughout.  A  dis- 
eased, ulcerous  body  would  take  liitle  felicity  in  gay  and 
glorious  sights :  no  more  would  all  the  glory  of  heaven 
siniify  to  a  sick,  deformed,  self-loathing  soul. 

It  must  therefore  be  all  glorious  within,  have  the  Divine 
nature  more  perfectly  communicated,  the  likeness  of  God 
transfhsed  and  wrought  into  it  This  is  the  blessed  work 
begun  in  regeneration ;  but  how  far  it  is  from  being  per- 
fected, we  may  soon  find  by  considering,  how  fhr  short  we 
are  of  being  satisfied  in  our  present  state,  even  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  highest  ana  most  excellent  objects.  How 
tasteless  to  our  souls  are  the  thoughts  oCGod !  How  little 
pleasure  do  we  take  in  viewing  over  his  glorious  attributes ! 
the  most  acknowledged  and  adorable  excellencies  of  his 
being !  And  wbereuhto  can  we  impute  it  but  to  this,  that 
our  spirits  are  not  yet  sufficiently  connaturalized  to  them  1 
Their  likeness  is  not  enough  deeply  instaroped  on  our 
souls.  Nor  will  this  be,  till  we  awake.  Wnen  we  see 
better,  we  shall  become  better :  when  he  appears,  we  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  But  do  we 
indeed  pretend  to  such  an  expectation  1  Can  we  think 
what  Gk>d  is,  and  what  we  are  in  our  present  state,  and 
not  confess  these  words  to  carrywith  them  an  amazing 
sound  "  we  shall  be  like  him  P'  SEow  great  a  hope  is  this! 
How  strange  an  errand  hath  the  eospel  into  the  world ! 
How  admirable  a  desigii  I  to  transform  men  and  make 
them  like  God  !  Were  tne  dust  of  the  earth  turned  into 
stars  in  the  firmament,  were  the  most  stupendous  poeti- 
cal transformations  assured  realities;  what  could  eoual 
the  greamess  and  the  wonder  of  this  mighty  change  1  Yea, 
and  doth  not  the  expectation  of  it  seem  as  presumptuous, 
as  the  issue  itself  would  he  strange  1  Is  it  not  an  over-bold 
desire;  too  daring  a  thought;  a  thing  unlawftil  to  be 
affected,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  be  attained  1  It  must 
be  acknowledged  there  is  an  appearance  of  high  arrogance 
jB  aspiring  to  this,  to  be  like  God.  And  the  very  wish  or 
thought  of  being  so,  in  «dl  respects,  were  not  to  be  enter- 
tained without  horror.  *Ti8  a  matter  therefore  that  requires 
some  disquisition  and  explication,  wherein  that  impressed 
likeness  of  God  consists,  which  must  concur  to  the  saints' 
blessedness.  In  order  nereunto  then  take  the  following 
propositions : 

Pfvp,  1.  There  is  a  sense  wherein  to  be  like  God  k 
•ItogeUier  impossible,  and  the  very  desire  of  it  the  mar 
horrid  wickedness.  The  prophet  in  the  name  of  Gc« 
charges  the  proud  prince  or  Tyre  with  this,  as  an  inexfk 
able  arrogance,  that  he  did  set  his  heart  as  the  heart  • 
Qod ;  and  upon  this  score  challenges  and  enters  the  lists  wn 
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him :  Gome,  you  that  would  fBun  be  taken  for  a  god, 
I'll  make  a  sorry  god  of  thee  ere  I  have  done ;  *•  Because 
thou  hast  set  thy  heart  as  the  heart  of  Grod,  I  will  set  those 
upon  thee,  that  shall  draw  their  swords  against  the  beauty 
of  thy  wisdom,  and  that  shall  defile  thy  brightness :  And 
vhat !  Wilt  thou  yet  say  in  the  hand  of  him  that  slayeth 
thee,  I  am  a  ^od  1  Thou  shalt  be  a  man  and  no  god,  in 
the  hand  of  him  that  slayeth  thee ; — I  have  ^ken  it,  saith 
the  Lord  God.  He  will  endure  no  such  imitation  of  him, 
as  to  be  rivalled  in  the  point  of  his  Godhead.  This  is  the 
matter  of  his  jealousy;  b  "  They  have  moved  me  to  jea^ 
lousy  with  not-God,"  so  'tis  shortly  and  more  smartly 
spoken  in  the  original  text.  And  see  how  he  displays  his 
tnrf^ots  and  terrors  hereupon  in  the  following  verses.  This 
was  the  design  and  inducement  of  the  first  transgression, 
to  be  as  gods.  And  indeed  all  sin  may  be  reduced  hither. 
What  else  is  Sin  (in  the  most  comprehensive  notion)  but 
an  undue  imitation  of  Grod  1  an  exalting  of  the  creature's 
will  into  a  supremacy,  and  opposing  it  as  such  to  the  Di- 
yioe  1  To  sin,  is  to  take  upon  us,  as  if  we  were  supreme, 
and  that  there  were  no  Lord  over  us;  'tis  to  assume  to 
ourselves  a  deity,  as  if  we  were  under  no  law  or  rule;  as 
he  is  not  under  any,  but  what  he  is  to  himself.  Herein, 
to  be  like  Grod,  is  the  very  core  and  malignity  of  sin. 

2.  There  is  a  just  and  laudable  imitation  of  God,  a  like- 
ness to  him,  that  is  matter  of  command,  praise,  and  pro- 
mise, as  wherein  both  the  duty,  excellency,  and  blessedness 
of  the  reasonable  creature  doth  consist ;  and  which  is  in 
some  respect  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man.  *We 
are  required  to  be  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,  imi- 
tators the  word  is.  David  is  commended  as  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart;  though  but  now  we  saw  in  another, 
with  what  disdain  and  indignation  it  was  resented,  that  he 
did  set  his  heart  as  the  heart  of  God.  The  dnew  crea- 
ture, the  new  man,  the  first-fruits,  as  he  is  called,  the 
flower  of  creation,  is  made  after  Gtod.  Saints  expect,  upon 
the  assurance  of  his  word,  to  be  more  fully  like  him,  as 
we  see  in  the  text,  and  parallel  places.  Yea,  man  was 
made  at  first  with  a  concreate  similitude  to  Ghod,  which 
we  know  was  the  counsel  of  heaven,  and  the  result  and 
issue  of  that  counsel,  Gten.  i.  36,  27.  This  is  evident 
enough  in  itself,  and  needs  no  more  words.  But  to  make 
a  further  step  in  this  business,  observe  next, 

3.  There  can  be  no  allowable  imitation  of  any  one.  but 
with  an  exception  as  to  some  peculiarities  that  may  belong 
to  his  special  station,  relation,  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  is ;  or  with  limitation  to  such 
things  as  are  of  common  concernment  unto  both.*  'Tis 
commonly  observed  how  naturally  a  people  form  their 
manners  and  fashions  to  the  example  of  the  prince ;  and 
there  is  no  well-disposed  ruler,  but  would  take  it  well, 
to  be  imitated  in  things  that  are  of  common  concern- 
ment to  him  and  his  subjects,  that  is,  that  concern  him, 
not  as  be  is  a  king,  but  as  he  is  a  man,  or  a  Christian.  To 
behold  the  transforming  power  of  his  own  example,  where 
it  is  such  as  begets  a  fair  and  unreproachful  impress  ;f 
how  his  virtues  circulate,  (his  justice,  temperance,  love  of 
religion,)  and  produce  their  likeness  amot^g  his  people ; 
*twill  be  a  gloiy,  and  cannot  but  be  resented  with  some  de- 
light. We  cast  an  honour  upon  them  whom  we  imitate; 
for  we  acknowledge  an  excellency  in  them,  (which  is  all 
that  honouring  imports  in  the  first  notion  of '  it,)  and  that 
naturally  is  received  with  pleasure.  But  now,  should  sub- 
jects aspire  to  a  likeness  to  their  prince,  in  the  proper  ap- 
pendages and  acts  of  sovereignty;  and  because  he  is  a 
glorious  king,  they  will  be  such  too ;  and  assume  the  pe- 
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culiar  cognizances  of  regality ;  ascend  the  throne,  sway 
the  sceptre,  wear  the  crown,  enact  laws,  &€.  There  cannot 
be  more  of  dutif  alness  and  ob»ervaDce  in  the  former  imi- 
tation than  there  is  of  disloyalty  and  treascm  in  thisw  A 
father  is  pleased  to  have  his  son  imitate  him,  within  such 
limits  belore  mentioned ;  but,  if  he  will  govern  the  famOy, 
and  fill  up  his  room  in  all  relations,  this  will  never  oe 
endured. 

4.  There  are  some  things  to  be  found  in  the  blessed 
God,  not  so  incommunicable  and  appropriate,  bat  that  his 
creatures  may  be  said  to  have  some  participation  thereof 
with  him ;  and  so  far,  to  be  truly  like  him.  This  partici- 
pation cannot  be  univocal;  as  the  nature  of  a  living  crea- 
ture in  general,  is  equal  in  men  and  brutes ;  so,  it  is  a 
self-evident  principle,  that  i  nothing  can  be  ccmiman  to  God 
and  an  inferior  being,  « Nor  is  it  only  an  equivocaL  a 
participation  of  the  same  name,  when  the  natures  signified 
thereby  are  altogether  diverse ;  but  analogical,  inasmuch 
as  the  things  spoken,  under  the  same  names,  of  God  and 
the  creature,  have  a  real  likeness,  and  conveniency  in  na- 
ture with  one  another :  and  they  are  in  Gkxi,  primarily;  in 
the  creature,  by  dependence,  and  derivation :  in  him  es- 
sentially, as  bemg  his  very  essence ;  in  them  but  as  acci- 
dents, (many  of  uem,)  adventitious  to  their  beings;  and 
so  while  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  same  things  in  them, 
as  in  him,  are  fitly  said  to  be  his  likeness. 

5.  This  likeness,  as  it  is  principally  found  in  man, 
among  all  the  terrestrial  creatures ;  so  hath  it,  in  man,  for 
its  seat  and  subject,  his  soul  or  spiritual  part  The  effects 
of  Divine  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  are  every  where  visible 
throughout  the  whole  creation ;  and  as  there  is  no  efiect, 
but  hath  something  in  it  corresponding  to  its  cause,  (where- 
in it  was  its  cause,)  so  every  creature  doth,  some  way  or 
other,  represent  God.  Some  in  virtues,  some  in  life,  some 
inbeingh  only.  The  material  world  represents  him,  as  a 
house  the  builder ;  but  spiritual  beings,  as  a  child  the  far- 
ther.! Other  creatures  ([as  onek  fitlv  expresses  it)  cany 
his  footsteps ;  these,  his  image  ;  ana  that,  not  as  drawn 
with  «  pencil,  whicn  can  only  express  fi^re  and  colour ; 
but  as  represented  in  a  glass,  which  imitates  action  and 
motion.  To  give  the  pre-eminence  therefore,!  in  this 
point,  to  the  IxKly  of  man,  was  a  conceit  so  gross,  that  one 
would  wonder  how  it  should  obtain,  at  least  in  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

Yet  we  find  it  expressly  chained  by»  St.  Angastin  upon 
the  anthropomorph^tes  of  old,  (or  melitonians,  as  he  calls 
them,  from  one  Melito  the  father  of  them,)  not  only,  that 
they  imagined  GkMl  in  a  human  shape,  (which  was  their 
known  conceit,)  but  that  they  stated  God's  image  in 
man,  in  his  body,  not  his  soul.  Nor  are  Van  Helmont's 
fancies,  about  corporeal  likeness,  capable  of  excuse  by  any 
thing,  bat  that  they  were  a  dream,  (aS  they  are  fitly  styled,*) 
and  not  likely  to  impose  upon  the  waking  reason  of  any 
man. 

6.  This  image  or  likeness  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
representingwhat  is  commimicable  in  him,  is  either  natural 
or  moral.  There  is  first  a  natural  image  of  God,  in  the 
soul  of  man,  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  and  which  it 
can  never  »  divest  itself  of.  Its  very  spiritual,  immortal 
nature  itself,  is  a  representation  of  his.  Its  intellective  and 
elective  powers  are  the  iinage  of  what  we  are  constrained 
to  conceive  under  the  notion  of  the  same  powers  in  him. 
Yea,  the  same  understanding,  with  the  memory  and  will, 
in  one  soul,  are  thought  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  •  tri- 
une Deity.  But  there  is  further  a  similitude  of  him  in 
respect  of  moral  p  virtues  or  perfections  answering  to 
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-wliat  ve  conceive  in  him,  under  that  notion ;  his  wisdom, 
(so  far  as  it  hath  the  nature  of  a  moral  virtue,)  his  mercy, 
truth,  righteoasness,  holiness,  &c.  These  two  kinds  or 
pins  (as  they  may  be  called)  of  the  Divine  impress  upon 
the  spirits  of  men,  are  distinguished  by  some  (I  see  not 
bow  properly)  by  the  distinct  names  of  image,  denoting 
the  former,  and  similitude  the  latter;  answering,  as  is 
thought,  to  two  Hebrew  words  of  the  like  import ;  4  but 
the  things  themselves  are  evidently  enough  distinct, 
vir.  what  perfects  the  nature  of  man  in  genere  pkysico, 
as  he  is  such  a  particular  bein^  in  the  universe;  and 
what  perfects  him,  in  genere  moraltj  as  he  is  considerable  in 
reference  to  a  law  or  rule  guiding  him  to  blessedness,  as 
his  end. 

7.  'Tis  a  likeness  to  God  in  respect  of  those  moral  ex- 
cellencies or  perfections,  that  is  especially  considerable  by 
us,  in  reference  to  our  present  purpose ;  as  more  immedi- 
ately relating  to  the  soul's  blesseoness  in  Grod.  By  the 
former  it  ham  a  potentiality,  by  the  latter  a  habitude,  in 
reference  thereunto.  Or  (to  use  terms,  more  liable  to  com- 
mon apprehension)  by  the  former  it  hath  a  remoter  capa- 
city, by  the  latter  a  present  fitness;  or,  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  is  made  meet  to  be  partaker  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  i.  e.  considering  this  likeness  as  be- 
gim  in  the  soul. 

8.  Besides  what  is  thus  (in  the  sense  before  expressed) 
communicable  between  God  and  man,  there  are  some 
things  so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  God,  as  that,  in  respect 
of  them,  tnere  can  be  no  formal  likeness  in  the  creature : 
and  It  would  be  inmious  boldness  to  aspire  thereto.  Many 
things  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned;  I  shall  only  in- 
stance in  two,  wherein  there  is  a  manifest  competition  of 
the  apostate  world  with  him  ;  and  which  are  therefore  more 
relative  to  practice :  his  sovereign  authority,  and  his  inde- 
pendency. In  these,  while  men  affect  to  imitate,  they 
wickedly  affront  him.  And  here  is  the  great  controversy 
between  the  glorious  God  and  the  de^enerous  children  of 
men.  Every  man  would  catch  at  a  Godhead,  and  either 
assume  it  to  himself,  or  cast  it,  many  times,  upon  other 
creatures  viler  and  more  ignoble  than  himself;  snatch  the 
reigns  of  government  out  of  God's  hamd,  and  exalt  their 
own  wills  into  an  absoluteness,  as  Hable  ib  control  ftom. 
none;  place  and  settle  their  de])endence  on  their  own  wit, 
power,  fortitude,  industry ;  or,  if  that  be  a  more  hopeless 
course,  (for  they  often  find  an  entire  Godhead  too  much  for 
one  creature,  and  are  therefore  constrained  to  parcel  it  out 
among  many,)  place  their  confidence  and  expectations  in 
something  else  without  them ;  do  often  that  ridiculous 
thing,  so  worthj  to  be  hooted  at,  make  the  congested  dirt 
of  the  earth  their  trust,  (j  the  righteous  shall  laugh  at  him, 
and  say,  Lo!  this  is  the  man  that  trusted  in  riches,)  their 
wealth  their  strong  tower;  which  only  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  to  his  righteous  ones.  Yet,  all  the  while,  self  is 
the  centre  and  end  in  which  all  must  meet  and  terminate. 
This  at  last  carries  away  the  assumed  fictitious  deity. 
And  this  thing,  that  is  thus  now  made  like  God,  is  an  idol, 
(which  indeed  signifies  so  much,)  and  this  imitation  of  him, 
wicked  idolatry ;  than  which  nothing  more  debases  a  rea- 
sonable soul,  or  divests  man  of  himself,  that  till  they  re- 
dress this,*  thev  give  no  proof  of  their  being  men.  This 
assimilation  of  ourselves  to^God  is  very  remote  then  firom 
being  a  perfection;  it  is  a  most  reproachful  deformity: 
as  we  know  imitations,  if  they  be  visibly  affected,  and 
strained  too  far,  are  always  thought  ridiculous  by  wise 
men. 

9.  Though,  in  respect  of  these  incommunicable  things, 
there  cannot  be  a  proper,  formal,  immediate  sirailitode  to 
God;  yet,  there  ought  to  be  a  correspondency;  which 
must  be  measured  and  estimated  by  the  consideration  of 
his  state,  and  ours:  whence  it  will  appear,  that  what  so 
properly  appertains  to  him,  and  what  ought  to  correspond 
thereto  in  us,  do  agree  to  eachi  npon  one  and  the  same 
intervening  reason. 

For  instance,  is  he  absolutely  supreme  inasmuch  as  he 
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is  the  first  being  7  the  correspondent  impression  with  us, 
and  upon  the  same  reason,  must  be  a  most  profound,  hum- 
ble self-subjectiun,  disposing  our  souls  to  constant  obedi- 
ence to  him.  Aeain,  is  he  simply  independent,  as  being 
self-sufficient  and  all  in  all  1  the  impression  with  us  must 
be  a  nothingness,  and  self-emptiness,  engaging  us  to  quit 
ourselves,  and  live  in  him.  This  is  the  only  conformity  to 
€k)d,  which  with  respect  to  his  incommunicable  excellen- 
cies, our  creature-state  can  admit.  It  may  be  also  styled  a 
likeness  to  him,  being  a  real  conformity  to  his  will  con- 
cerning us,  and  his  very  nature  as  it  respects  us.  We  may 
conceive  of  it,  as  of  the  l&keness  between  a  seal  and  the 
stamp  made  by  it ;  especially,  supposing  the  inequality  of 
parts  in  the  seal  to  be  by  the  protuberancy  of  what  ma^t 
form  the  signature.  In  that  case  there  would  be  a  like- 
ness, (diquaieTius,  that  is,  an  exact  correspondency;  but 
what  would  then  be  convex  or  bulging  out  in  the  seal, 
would  be,  as  we  know,  concave  or  hoUow  in  the  impres- 
sion. Such  is  the  prm)ortion  between  sovereignty  and  sub- 
jection, between  self-fulness  and  self-emptiness.  Whereas 
a  similitude  to  Qod,  in  respect  of  his  communicable  per- 
fections, is  as  that  between  the  face  and  its  picture,  where 
no  such  difference  is  wont  to  appear.. 

10.  Assimilation,  or  conformity  to  God,  in  both  these 
respects,  composes  that  excellent  fVame  of  moral  penecti^u:., 
which  tne  Divine  glory,  beheld,  impresses  upon  the  soul : 
and  which  immediately  conduces  to  its  satisfaction  and 
blessedness.  I  say,  moral  perfection,  because  that  only  is 
capable  of  being  imuressed  by  the  intervening  ministry  of 
our  own  understanoing ;  vui.  by  its  vision,  mtimated,  as 
was  formerly  observed,  in  that  of  the  apostle,  "  We  shall 
be  like — for  we  shall  see  him,"  drc.  Its  natural  perfections 
are  antecedent  and  presupposed,  therefore  not  so  fitly  to  be 
imderstood  here.  And  I  say,  both  these  ways ;  for,  as  we 
cannot  form  an  entire  idea  of  God,  without  taking  in,  to- 
gether, his  perfections  of  both  sorts,  communicable  and  in- 
communics&)]e,  (the  former  whereof  must  serve  instead  of 
a  g:enus;  the  latter  of  a  diferentia^  in  composing  the 
notion  of  God  ;t)  so  nor  wiL  nis  impress  on  us  be  entire, 
without  something  in  it  respecting  both,  in  the  senses 
already  given,  w  hat  it  will  contribute  to  fiiture  blessed- 
ness, we  shall  shortly  see,  in  its  place,  when  we  have  made 
a  brief  inquiry  (which  is  the  next  thing,  according  to  our 
order  proposed)  concerning. 

Thirdly,  The  satisfaction  that  shall  hence  accrue.  Where 
it  will  not  be  besides  our  purpose,  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
significancy  of  the  worci.  And  not  to  insist  on  its  afiiniiy 
to  the  word  used  for  swearing,  or  rather,  being  sworn," 
(which,  an  oath  being  the  end  of  controversies,  and  be- 
yond which  we  go  no  further,  nor  expect  more,  in  way  of 
testif^in^,  would  the  more  fitly  here  represent  to  us  the 
soul  in  Its  non-ultra;  having  attained  the  end  in  all  its 
motions  and  contentions,)  its  equal  nearness  to  the  word 
signifying  the  number  of  seven,  is  not  altogether  unworthy 
oraervation.  That  number  is,  we  know,  often  used  in 
Scripture,  as  denoting  plentitude  and  perfection ;  and  God 
hath,  as  it  were,  signalized  it,  by  his  rest  on  the  seventh 
day:*  and  if  this  were  not  designedly  pointed  at  here 
in  the  present  use  of  this  word,  (as  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  frequently  used  where  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  It  is  with  such  an  intendment)  it  may  jet  occasion 
us  to  look  upon  the  holy  soul  now  entered  into  the  eternal 
sabbath,*  the  rest  of  G^:  which  (secluding  all  respect  to 
that  circumstance)  is,  yet,  the  very  sulbstance  and  true  no- 
tion of  the  thing  itself,  (to  the  consideration  whereof  I  now 
pass,)  under  the  word  held  forth  to  us.  For  this  saiisfac' 
iion  is  the  soul's  rest  in  God:  its  perfect  enjoyment  or  the 
most  perfect  good :  the  expletion  of  the  whole  capacity  of 
its  will;  the  total  filling  up  of  that  vast  enlarged  appetite ; 
the  perfecting  of  all  its  desires  in  delight  and  joy.  Now 
delight  or  joy  (for  they  differ  not,  save  that  the  latter  word 
is  thought  something  more  appropriate  to  reasonable  na- 
ture) is  fitly  defined,  the  rest  of  me  desiring  faculty  in  the 
thing  desvredjf  Desire  and  delight  are  but  two  ads  of  love, 
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diversified  only  hy  the  distance  or  presence  of  the  same 
object:  which,  when  'tis  distant,  the  sonl,  aoted  and 
pminpted  by  love,  desires,  moves  towards  it,  pursues  it; 
when  present  and  attained,  delights  in  it,  enjoys  it,  stays 
upon  It,  satisfies  itself  in  it,  according  to  the  measure  of 

foodness  it  finds  there.  Desire  is  therefore  love  in  motion ; 
elight  is  love  in  rest.  And  of  this  latter,  delight  or  joy. 
Scripture  evidently  gives  us  the  notion,*  he  will  rejoice 
over  thee  with  joy,  (onto  which  is  presently  added  as  exe- 
getical,)  he  will  rest  in  his  love ;  which  resting  can  be  but 
uie  same  thing  with  being  satisfied.  This  saiufaction 
then  is  nothing  else  but  the  repose  and  rest  of  the  soul 
amidst  infinite  delights;  its  peaceful  acquiescence,  havins 
attained  the  ultimate  term  of  all  its  motions,  bejTond  which 
it  cares  to  go  no  fVirther ;  the  solace  it  finds  in  an  ade- 
4iuate,  full  good;  which  It  accounts  enough  for  it,  and 
beyond  which,  it  desires  no  more ;  reckons  its  state  as  good 
as  it  can  be,  and  is  void  of  all  hovering  thoughts,  Twhich 
perfect  rest  must  needs  exclude.)  or  inclination  to  change. 
And  so  doth  this  being  satisfied,  notonly  generally  signify 
the  soul  to  be  at  rest ;  but  it  specifies  that  rest :  and  ^ves 
us  a  distinct  account  of  the  nature  of  it.  As,  that  it  js  not 
a  forced,  violent  rest ;  such  as  proceeds  from  a  beguiled 
ignorance,  a  drowsy  sloth,  a  languishing  weakness,  or  a 
desire  stud  hope  of  ha[)piness,  by  often  firustrations  baffled 
into  despair,  (to  all  which,  the  native  import  and  prcmriety 
of  that  word  satisfaction  doth  strongly  repugn.)  But  it 
discovers  it  to  be  a  natural  rest :  I  mean,  from  an  internal 
principle.  The  soul  is  not  held  in  its  present  state  of  en- 
joyment by  a  strong  and  violent  hand;  but  rests  in  it  by 
a  connaturalness  thereunto ;  is  attempered  to  it,  by  its  own 
inward  constitution  and  frame.  It  rests  not  as  a  descend- 
ing stone,  intercepted  by  something  by  the  way,  that  holds 
and  stops  it;  else  it  would  fall  turther:  but  as  a  thing 
vould  rest  in  its  own  centre ;  with  such  a  rest  as  the  earth 
is  supposed  to  have  in  its  proper  place ;  that,  being  hung 
upon  nothing,  is  yet  unmoved,  ponderilfus  Itbratu  suis^ 
cquaUy  balanced  by  Us  ovon  weight  every  way. 

It  is  a  ralumalf  judicious  rest ;  upon  certain  knowledge 
that  its  present  state  is  simplv  b^t,  and  not  capable  of 
being  changed  for  a  better.  The  soul  cannot  be  neld  un- 
der a  perpetual  cheat,  so  as  always  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  shadow.  It  may  be  so  befooled  for  a  while,  but  if 
it  remain  satisfied,  m  a  state  that  never  admits  of  change, 
that  state  must  be  such,  as  commends  itself  to  the  most, 
thoroughly  informed  reason  and  judgment.  It  is  hence  a 
/ri?«,  vohtntary^  chosen  rest ;  such  as  God  professes  his  own 
to  be  in  Zion  ;*  This  is  my  rest,  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I 
have  desired  it.  It  is  a  compiacenUal  rest,  wherein  the 
soul  abides  steady,  bound  only  by  the  chords  of  love ;  a 
rest  in  the  midst  of  pleasantness ;  bThe  Lord  is  my  por- 
tion, the  lots  are  fallen  to  me  in  amanitatibus  ;  it  cannot 
be  more  fitly  expressed  than  amidst  pleasantnesses :  and  this 
speaks  not  only  what  the  Psalmist's  condition  was,  but 
the  sense  and  account  he  had  of  it  That  temper  o(  mind 
gives  us  some  idea  of  that  contentful,  satisfied  abode  with 
Qod,  which  the  blessed  shall  have.  He  intimates,  how 
undesirous  he  was  of  any  change.  « Their  sorrows  (he  told 
us  above)  shoukl  be  multiplied^  that  hasten  after  another 
god.  Hereafter  there  will  be  infinitely  less  appearance  of 
reason  for  any  such  thought.  Now,  it  is  the  sense  of  a 
holy  soul,  "  Whom  have  fin  heaven  but  thee  1  and  there 
is  none  I  desire  on  earth  besides  thee :"  q.  d.  Heaven  and 
earth  yield  not  a  tempting  object,  to  divert  me  from  thee : 
'tis  now  so,  at  some  times,  when  faith  and  love  are  in  their 
triumph  and  exaltation  (but  the  Lord  knows  how  seldom  I) 
but  much  more  when  we  see  him  as  he  is,  and  are  satisfied 
with  his  likeness!  It's  9Xi  active^  vigorous  rest  Action 
aboat  the  end  shall  be  perpetuated  nere,  though  action 
towards  it  ceases.  'Tis  tne  rest  of  an  awakened,  not  of  a 
drowsy,  sluggish  soul ;  of  a  soul  satisfied,  by  heavenly 
•ensatjons  and  fruitions,  not  incapable  q£  them»  or  that 
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hath  its  powers  bound  np  by  a  stupif^ittg  alaen.  It's  tbe 
rest  of  hope^  perfected  in  fruition,  not  lost  in  aesp«ir ;  of 
satisfied,  not  defeated,  expectation.  dDespair  may  occasion 
rest  to  a  man's  body,  but  not  to  his  mind;  or  a  oessatioa 
from  further  endeavours,  when  they  are  constantly  fooad 
vain,  but  not  f^om  trouble  and  diaiiuiet ;  it  may  supend 
from  acticm,  but  never  satisfy.  This  satis&ctioii  therefave 
speaks  both  the  reality  ana  nature  of  the  soul's 
glory ;  that  it  rests;  and  with  what  kind  of  rest. 
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Thus  far  have  we  viewed  the  parts  or  necessary  coocor- 
rence,  of  which  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  most  be 
composed  absolutely  and  severally  each  from  other:  we 
pro(»eed, 

Secondly,  To  consider  them  relatively,  vix.  in  the  mu- 
tual respects  they  bear  one  to  another ;  as  they  actaaJly 
compose  this  blessed  state.  Wherein  we  shall  show  par- 
ticularly :  I.  The  relation,  by  way  of  influence,  and  de- 
pendence, between  vision  and  assimiiaUou:  and — Be- 
tween both  these  and  the  satirfaetion  that  ensues:  which 
latter  I  intend  more  to  dwell  upon :  and  only  to  touch  the 
former,  as  a  more  speculative  ana  less  improvable  sub- 
ject of  discourse,  in  my  way  to  this. 

1.  First,  It  maybe  considered^  What  relation  there  may 
be  between  vision  of  God,  and  assimilation,  or  being  made 
like  to  him;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  (according  to 
what  is  commonly  observed  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
understanding  and  will)  that  the  sight  of  Gk)d,  and  like- 
ness to  him,  do  mutually  contribute  each  towards  other. 
The  sight  of  Gk>d  assimilates,  makes  the  soul  like  unto 
him;  that  l^eness  more  disposes  it  for  a  continued  re- 
newed vision.  It  could  never  have  attained  the  beatifical 
vision  of  God,  had  it  not  been  prepared  thereto,  by  a  gra- 
dual previous  likeness  to  him.^  For  righteousness  (which 
we  have  shown  quali&es  for  this  blessedness)  consists  in  a 
likeness  to  God ;  and  it  could  never  have  been  so  prqpared, 
had  not  some  Imowledge  of  God  introduced  that  eonfor- 
mity  and  yielding  bent  of  heart  towards  him.  For  the 
entire  frame  of  theb  new  man,  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
is  renewed  in  knowledge.  But,  as  notwithstanding  the 
circular  action  of  the  understanding  and  will  upon  one 
another,  there  must  be  a  beginning  of  this  course  some- 
where, and  the  understanding  is  ^usually  reckoned  the 
4y«/i#vi««v,  the  first  mover ^  the  leading  facnlty :  so,  notwith- 
standing the  mutual  influence  of  these  two  upon  each 
other,  seeing  hath  a  natural  precedency,  and  must  lead  the 
way  unto  being  like ;  whicn  is  sufficiently  intimated  in 
the  text,  "  I  shall  behold  thv  face,''  and  then  "  I  shall  be 
.satisfied  with  thy  likeness;*'  and  more  AiUy  in  that  pa^ 
rallel  scripture,  '*  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  .«ee 
him."  &c.  From  whence  also,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  we  way  fitly  state  the  relation  of  the  ficst  of 
these  to  the  second,  to  be  that  of  a  cause  to  its  effect ; 
sight  b«Mts  likeness,  is  antecedent  to  it,  and  productive 
of  it.  That  is,  the  face  or  j^loiy  of  God  seen ;  that  glory 
in  conjunction  with  our  vision  of  it ;  for  the  visicn  <^)e- 
rates  not,  but  according  to  the  efficaciousness  cMf  the  thmg 
seen ;  nor  can  that  ^lory  have  any  such  operation,  but  by 
the  intervention  of  vision.  'Tis  therefore  the  glory  of  God 
seen,  as  settn,  that  a'wimilates,  and  impresses  its  likeness 
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mxm  the  beholdiiig  soul ;  and  so  i|8  causality  is  that  of  an 
o^'ective  cause,  (which,  whether  it  belong  lo  the  efficient 
or  final,  I  shaU^not  here  dispute)  that  operates  («ly  as  it  is 
apprehended :  so  introducing  its  own  lorm  and  similitude 
into  the  subject  it  works  upon.  Such  a  kind  of  cause 
were  Jacob's  streaked  rods  of  the  production  that  ensued : 
and  such  a  cause  is  any  thing  whatever,  (hat  begeis  an 
impression  upon  an  apprehensive  subject,  hy  the  mediation 
and  ministry,  whether  of  the  fancv  or  understanding. — 
This  kind  of  causality  the  word  nath  in  its  renewmg, 
transforming  work;  and  the  sacraments,  wherein  they 
are  causal  of  real  physical  mutations  on  the  subjects  of 
them.  So  much  of  the  image  of  God  as  is  here  impressed 
upon  souls  by  gospel -dispensations,  so  much  is  impressed 
ot  his  glor^.  Tne  work  of  grace  is  glory  begun.  And  now, 
as  glory  initial,  and  progressive  in  this  life,  enters  at  the  eye ; 
(^beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are 
changed ;  so  doth  perfect  and  consummate  glory  in  the  other 
life.  For  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  to  ouRelves  any 
alteration  in  the  natural  order  the  powers  of  the  soul  have 
towards  each  other,  by  its  passing  mto  a  state  of  glory. 

The  ob^ct  seen,  is  unspeakably  efficacious ;  the  ad  of 
intuition  is  full  of  lively  vigour ;  the  subject  was  prepared 
and  in  a  disposition  before ;  and  what  should  hinder,  but 
this  glorious  effect  should  immediately  ensue  1  as  the  sun 
no  sooner  puts  up  his  head  above  the  hemisphere,  but  all 
the  vast  space,  wnither  it  can  diffuse  its  beams,  is  presently 
transformed  into  its  likeness,  and  turned  into  a  region  of 
light  What  more  can  be  wanting  to  cause  all  the  dark- 
ness of  atheism,  carnality,  and  every  thing  of  sin,  for  ever 
to  vanish  out  of  the  awakening  soul,  and  an  entire  frame 
of  holiness  to  succeed;  but  one  such  transforming  sight  of 
the  face  of  Gkxl  1  One  sight  of  his  glorious  majesty  pre- 
sently subdues,  and  works  it  to  a  AiU  subjection ;  one  sight 
of  his  purity  makes  it  pure ;  one  sight  of  his  loveliness 
turns  It  into  love ;  and  such  a  sight  always  remaining, 
the  impress  remains  always  actually  (besides  that  it  is  in 
itself  most  habitual  and  permanent,  in  the  soul's  now  con- 
firmed state)  fresh  and  lively. 

The  object  hath  quite  anotner  aspect  upon  a  wicked  soul, 
when  it  awakes ;  and  the  act  of  seeing  is  of  another  kind ; 
therefore  no  such  effect  follows.  Besides^  the  subject  is 
otherwise  disposed ;  and  therefore  as  the  son  enlightens 
not  the  inward  parts  of  an  impervious  dunghill,  but  it  en- 
lightens air ;  so  the  sight  of  Qod  transforms  and  assimi- 
lates at  last,  not  a  wicked,  but  it  doth  a  godly,  soul.  That 
which  here  makes  the  greatest  difference  in  tbe  temper  of 
the  subject  is  love.  I  look  upon  the  face  of  a  stranger  and 
It  moves  me  not;  but  upon  a  friend,  and  his  face  presently 
transforms  mine  into  a  lively  cheerful  aspect.  dAs  an  iron 
sharpens  iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  a  man  his  friend  ;  puts 
a  sharpness  and  (quickness  into  his  looks.  The  soul  that 
loves  God,  opens  itself  to  him,  admits  his  influences  and 
impressions,  is  easily  moulded  and  wrought  to  his  will, 
pelds  to  the  transforming  power  of  his  appearing  glory. 
There  is  no  resistant  priaciple  remaining,  when  me  love 
of  Qod  is  perfected  in  it :  and  so  overcoming  is  the  first 
sight  of  his  glory  upon  the  awaking  soul,  that  it  perfects 
it,  and  so  his  likeness,  bofli  at  once.  But  enmity  fortifies 
the  soul  against  him,  as  with  bars  and  doors ;  averts  it 
from  him ;  carries  with  it  a  horrid,  guilty  consciou^ess, 
which  fills  it  with  eternal  despair  and  rage,  and  inwraps 
it  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 

3.  Both  the  ruum  of  God,  and  likeness  to  him,  must  be 
considered  in  their  relation  to  the  consequent  satis/action, 
and  the  influence  they  have  in  order  thereto.  1  say,  both ; 
for  thouffh  this  satisfaction  be  not  expr&ssly  and  directly 
referred  by  the  letter  of  the  text,  to  the  sight  of  Gkxl's  face; 
yet  its  relation  thereto,  in  the  nature  of  the  thin^,  is  suffi- 
ciently apprehensible  and  obvious ;  both  mediate,  m  respect 
of  the  influence  it  hath  towards  the  satisfying  assimilation ; 
and  immediate,  (which  we  are  now  to  consider.)  as  it  is  so 


nsioi^  as  we  find  it  is.    Moreover,  supposing  that  likeness 
here  do  (as  it  hath  been  granted  it  may)  signify  objective 
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glory  i^lso,  as  weU  as  subjective,  and  repeat  what  is  con- 
tained m  the  former  expression, "  the  face  of  God,"  the  re- 
ference satisfaction  hath  to  this  vision  (which  the  re-men- 
tion  of  its  object,  though  under  a  varied  torm  ot  expres- 
sion, supposes)  will  be  more  express,  therefore  we  shall 
show,  1.  What  the  vision  of  the  Divine  gloiy  contributea 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  blessed  soul,  and  what  felicity  it 
must  needs  Uike  herein :  which  cannot  but  be  very  freat, 
whether  we  respects— the  glory  seen,  the  object  of  this 
vision ;  or— the  act  of  vision,  or  intuition  itself. 

1.  The  object,  the  glory  beheld.  What  a  spring  of 
pleasure  is  here  !  what  rivers  of  pleasures  flow  hence  1 
•In  thy  presence  (saith  the  Psalmist)  is  fulne^  of  joy :  at 
thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  The  awaking 
soul,  havin«:  now  passed  the  path  of  life,  (drawn  through 
Sheol  itsell,  the  state  of  deadly-head,)  appears  imme- 
diately in  this  presence ;  and  what  makes  this  presence  so 
joyous,  but  the  pleasant  brightness  of  this  face  "i  To  be 
in  the  presence  of  any  one,  and  before  his  face,  in  con- 
spectu,  are  equivalent  expressions ;  therefore  the  apostle, 
quoting  this  passage,  renders  it  thus,  f  Thou  hast  filled  ma 
with  ^adness,  by  thy  countenance ;  now  in  this  glorious 
presence,  or  within  view  of  the  face  of  God,  is  fumess  of 
}oy,  i.  e.  joy  under  satisfaction.  And  the  Apostle  Jude, 
speaking  of  this  presence  under  this  name,  (a  presence  of 
glory,)  tells  us  of  an  f  exceeding  joy,  a  jubilation,  (an 
aya>\ittmt^  that  shall  attend  the  presentment  of  saints 
there.  Tne  holy  soul  now  enters  the  divine  faShechinah, 
the  chamber  o*  presence  of  the  great  King,  the  habitation 
of  his  holiness  and  glory,  the  place  where  his  honouf 
dwelleth.  Here  hi?  glory  surrounds  it  with  encircling 
beams;  'tis  beset  with  glory,  therefore  surely  also  filled 
with  joy.  When  the  vail  is  drawn  aside;  or  we  are 
within  the  vail ;  in  that  very  presence  whither  Jesu.s  the 
forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  (through  that  path  of  life,)  O 
the  satisfying  overcoming  pleasure  of  this  sight !  Now 
that  is  to  us  revealed  or  unvailed  glory,  whicn  was  bid- 
den before.  Here  the  igloryset  in  majesty,  (as  the  expres- 
sion is,  concerning  the  glory  of  the  temple)  is  presented  to 
view  openly  and  without  umbrage.  God  is  now  no  longer 
seen  through  an  obscuring  medium.  They  are  not  now 
shadowed  glimmerings,  transient,  oblique  glances,  but  the 
direct  beams  of  full-eyed  glory,  that  shine  upon  us.  The 
discovery  of  this  glory  is  the  ultimate  product  of  that  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love,  that  have  been  working  from  eter- 
nity, and  for  so  many  thousand  }rears,  through  all  the 
successions  of  time,  towards  the  heirs  of  salvation.  The 
last  and  complete  issue  of  the  great  achievements,  sharp 
conflicts,  glorious  victories,  h^h  merits  of  our  mighty 
Redeemer.  All  these  end  in  the  opening  of  heaven  (thf 
laving  of  this  glory  as  it  were  common)  to  all  believers. 
This  is  the  upshot  and  close  of  that  great  design :  will  it 
not,  think  ye,  oe  a  satisfying  glory  1  The  full  blessedness 
of  the  redeemed,  is  the  Redeemer's  reward.  He  cannot 
be  satisfied  in  seeing  his  seed,  if  they  should  be  unsatisfied. 
He  cannot  behold  them  with  content  \£  his  heart  tell  him 
not,  that  he  hath  done  well  enough  for  them.  kGod  would 
even  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  had  he  not  made 
provision  for  their  entertainment  worthy  of  a  God.  'Tis 
the  season  of  Christ's  triumphs,  and  saints  are  to  enter  into 
his  ioy.  'Tis  the  appointed  jubilee,  at  the  finishing  of  all 
(Sbd's  works  fi'om  tne  creation  of  the  world,  when  he  shall 
purposely  show  himself  in  his  most  adorable  majesty,  and 
when  Ohrist  shall  appear  in  his  own  likeness ;  (he  appeared 
in  another  likene.ss  before ;)  surely  glory  must  be  in  its 
exaltation  in  that  day.  But  take  a  more  distinct  account, 
how  grateful  a  sight  this  glory  will  be,  in  these  following 
particulars: 

1.  It  is  the  Divine  glory.  Let  your  hearts  dwell  a 
little  upon  this  consideration.  'Tis  the  glory  of  GkMl,  t.  e. 
the  glory  which  the  blessed  Gkxl  both  enjoys  and  affords, 
whicn  he  contemplates  in  himself,  and  which  rajrs  from 
him  to  his  saints;  'tis  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  Being.  It 
satisfies  a  Deity,  will  it  not  a  worm  1  'Tis  a  glory  that 
results  and  shines  from  him ;  and  in  that  sense  also  divine, 
(which  here  I  mainly  intend,)  the  beauty  of  his  own  face, 
the  lustre  of  divine  perfections ;  every  attribute  bears  a 
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part,  all  concur  to  make  ap  this  elory.    And  here  pre- ! 
temiitting  those  which  are  less  liable  to  onr  apprehension,  I 
his  eternity,  immensity,  simplicity,  d:c.  (or  which,' not 
having  their  like  in  us,  we  are  the  more  incapable  to  form 
distinct  conceptions,  and  consequently  of  perceiving  the 
pleasure  that  we  may  hereafter,  upon   the  removal  of  > 
other  impediments,  find  in  the  contemplation  of  them,)  let  < 
ns  bethink  ourselves,  how  admirable  and  ravishing  the 
glory  will  be. 

1.  Of  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  which  hath  glory  pe- 
culiarly annexed  and  properly  belonging  to  it.  Glory  is, 
as  it  were,  ^  inheritance,  due  to  wisdom.  iThe  wise  shall 
inherit  glory.  And  here  now,  the  blessed  souls  behold  it 
in  its  first  seat,  and  therefore  in  its  prime  glory :  wisdom, 
counsel,  understanding,  are  said  to  oe  with  him ;  as  if  no 
where  else.-  Twice  we  have  the  apostle  describing  glory 
to  God,  under  the  notion  of  nonly  wise ;  which  is  but  an 
acknowhdging  him  glorious  in  this  respect.  Wisdom,  we 
know,  is  the  proper  and  most  connatural  glory  of  intel- 
lectufld  nature ;  whether  as  it  relates  to  speculation,  when 
we  call  it  knowledge;  or,  action,  when  'tis  prudence.  How 
pleasant  will  the  contemplation  be,  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
m  that  former  notion  !  When,  in  that  glass,  that  speculum 
atenataliSy  we  shall  have  the  lively  view  of  all  that  truth, 
the  knowledge  whereof  can  be  any  way  possible  and 
grateful  to  our  natures ;  and  in  his  light,  see  tight !  When 
all  those  vast  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledfife  which 
already,  by  their  alliance  to^  Christ,  saints  are  fnterested 
in,  shall  lie  open  to  us  1  When  the  tree  of  knowledge  shall 
be  without  enclosure ;  and  the  most  voluptuous  epicurism, 
in  reference  to  it^  be  innocent  f  Where  there  shall  neither 
be  lust,  nor  forbidden  fruit ;  no  withholding  of  desirable 
knowledge,  nor  affectation  of  undesirable !  When  the 
pleasure  of  speculation  shall  be  without  the  toil;  and  that 
maxim  be  eternally  antiquated,  that  increased  knowledge 
increases  sorrow !  As  to  the  other  notion  of  ii ;  how  can 
it  be  less  grateful  to  behold  the  wisdom  that  made  and 

S>yemed  the  world;  that  compassed  so  great  designs?  and 
is,  no  longer  in  its  effects,  but  in  itself  ?  Those  Works 
wei-e  honourable  and  glorious,  sought  of  all  them  that  have 
nleasure  in  them.  What  will  be  the  glory  of  their  cause  ? 
It  would  gratify  some  men's  curiosity  to  behold  the  unusual 
motion  of  some  rare  avJUmaton ;  but  an  ingenious  person 
would,  with  much  more  pleasure,  pry  into  the  secret  springs 
of  that  motion,  and  oteerve  its  mward  frame  and  parts, 
and  their  dependence  and  order  to  each  other.  'Tis  come- 
ly to  behold  the  exterior  economy  of  a  well  govemeApeo- 
ple,  when  great  affairs  are.  by  orderly  conduct,  brought  to 
nappy  issues ;  but  to  have  neen  at  the  helm ;  to  have  seen 
the  pertinent,  proper  application  of  such  and  such  maxims 
to  tne  incident  cases ;  to  have  known  all  the  reasons  of 
state ;  heard  debates ;  observed  with  what  ^reat  sagacity 
inconveniencies  have  been  foreseen,  and  with  what  dili- 
gence prevented:  would  much  more  gratily  an  inquiring 
genius.  When  tne  records  of  eternity  shall  be  exposed  to 
view ;  all  the  counsels  and  results  of  that  profound  wisdom 
looked  into:  how  will  it  transport  I  when  it  shall  be  dis- 
cerned, Lo !  thus  were  the  design*^  laid ;  here  were  the 
apt  junctures,  and  admirable  dependencies  of  things; 
whicn,  when  acted  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  seemed  so 
perplexed  and  cross,  so  full  of  mysterious  intricacy  !  If 
6t.  raul  were  so  ravished  at  those  more  obscure  appear- 
ances of  Divine  wisdom,  which  we  find  him  admiring, 
(Rom.  xi.  33.)  O  the  depths,  Ac.  what  satisfaction  will  it 
yield,  to  have  a  perfect  model  of  the  deep  thoughts  and 
counsels  of  God  presented  to  open  view !  How  is  the 
happiness  of  Solomon's  servants  magnified,  that  had  the 
privilege  continually  to  stand  before  him,  and  hear  his 
wisdom !  But  this  happiness  will  be  proportionably  greater, 
as  Solomon's  God  is  greater  than  he. 

2.  The  glory  of  his  power  will  add  comeliness  to  the 
object  of  this  vision.  Power  iduly  placed  and  allayed  is 
lovely.  Beauty  consists  much  in  a  symmetry  or  proportion 
of  pflurts.  So  must  there  be  a  concurrence  of  Divine  per- 
feetions,  to  compose  and  make  up  the  beautlftil  complexion 
of  his  fhce ;  to  give  us  a  right  aspect,  the  true  idea  of  God : 
and  here  his  power  hath  a  necessary  ingrediency.    How 
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incoherent,  and  disagreeing  with  itself,  were  the  ncukm 
of  an  impotent  Gk>d !  His  power  gives  lively  strokes  to  his 
glory.  *Tis  called*  glorious  power,  or  the  power  of  glory; 
yea,  'tis  simply  called  glory  itself:  the  i^xstle  leus  u^ 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  gloiy  of  the  Father, 
when  'tis  plain  he  means  power.  And  the  same  aposde 
prays  on  tne  behalf  of  the  ^Epbesians,  that  God  would 
grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his  f^orj  to  be 
strengthened  with  might,  dbc.  How  frequently  are  power 
and  glory  ascribed  to  nim  in  conjunction !  intimating  thai, 
as  he  is  powerful,  he  is  glorious.  And  certainly,  even  this 
glory  cannot  but  cast  a  grateful  aspect  upon  the  blessed 
soul,  and  be  infinitely  pleasant  to  behold.  What  triumpln 
doth  it  now  raise  in  gracious  spirits,  to  behold  the  '  exer- 
tions of  it  in  his  works ;  to  read  its  descriptions  in  his 
word ;  while  as  yet  he  holds  back  the  face  of  his  throne ; 
while  the  countenance  of  enthroned  majesty  cannot  be 
seen ;  when  so  little  a  portion  is  beard  of  nim^and  the 
thunder  of  his  ■  power  so  little  understood  !  The  infi- 
nitely fainter  rays  of  this  power  in  a  creature ;  power  in 
that  unspeakable  diminution  and  abatement ;  that  derived, 
precarious  power ;  when  'tis  innocentlv  used,  is  obsenred 
with  pleasure.  Here  is  power  in  the  throne,  power  in  its 
chief  and  highest  seat ;  essential,  and  self-originated  power ; 
the  root  and  fountain,  the  very  element  of  power;  power 
in  its  projper  mtnation,  in  its  native  place,  to  which  it  be- 
longs.! God  hath  spoken  once,  twice  have  I  beard  this, 
that  power  belongeth  unto  God.  It  languishes  in  a  crea- 
ture, as  in  an  alien  subject.  If  I  sp^ak  of  strength,  lo, 
he  is  strong, «  saith  Job ;  q.  d.  "  Created  power  is  not 
worth  the  speaking  of;  here  is  the  power  that  deserves 
the  name,  that  is  so  indeed."  How  satisfying  a  pleasure 
will  this  afford,  to  contemplate  this  radical  power  !  this 
all-creating,  all-ruling  power,  the  principle  of  all  action, 
motion  ana  life,  throughout  the  whole  creation !  This  wil. 
be  as  natural  a  pleasure,  as  the  child  takes  in  the  mother's 
bosom,  and  ^in  embracing  the  womb  that  bare  it.  How 
grateful  to  behold  whence  the  vast  fVame  of  nature  sprang » 
what  stretched  out  the  heavens,  established  the  eartn,  sok* 
tained  all  things !  what  turned  the  mighty  wheels  of  Pro- 
vidence; throughout  all  the  successions  oi  time !  what  or- 
dered and  changed  times  and  seasons,  chained  up  devils, 
restrained  the  outrages  of  a  tumultuous  world,  preserved 
Grod's  little  flock !  especially,  what  gave  being  to  the 
new  creation  !  <  (the  exceeding  greatness  of  power  that 
wrought  in  them  that  believed,  &c.)  what  made  hearts 
love  Gk)d,  embrace  a  Saviour !  what  it  was  that  over- 
earned'  their  own,  and  made  them  a  willing  people  in  that 
memorable  day!  How  delightful  a  contemplation  to 
think,  with  so  enlarged  an  understanding,  of  the  possible 
effects  of  this  power ;  and  so  far  as  a  creature  can  range 
into  infiniry,  to  view  innumerable  creations,  in  the  creative 
power  of  God !  And  yet  how  pleasant  to  think,  not  only  of 
the  extents,  but  of  the  restraints  of  this  power;  and  how, 
when  none  could  limit,  it  became  ordinate,  and  did  limit 
Itself  t  that  since  it  could  do  so  much,  it  did  no  more ;  turned 
not  sooner  a  degenerous  world  "into  flames ;  withheld  itself 
from  premature  revenge,  that  had  abortived  the  womb  of 
love,  and  cut  off  all  the  nopes  of  this  blessed  eternity  that 
is  now  attained !  This  also  speaks  the  greatness  of  power : 
•  Let  the  power  of  mv  Lora  be  great,  according  as  thoa 
hast  spoken,  the  Lord  is  gracious,  long-suffering,  dbc. — 
This  was  his  inightiest  power,  whereby  ne  overcame  hiD»> 
self:  PorHor  est  qui  «,  Ac. 

3.  And  what  do,  we  think  of  the  ravishing  aspects  of  his 
love,  when  it  shall,  now,  be  open  faced,  and  have  laid 
aside  its  vail !  when  his  amiable  smiles  shall  be  checkered 
with  no  intermingled  frowns ;  the  light  of  that  pleasing 
countenance  be  obscured  by  no  intervening  cloud !  when 
goodness,  which  is  love  issuing  into  benefaction,  or  doing 
good;  CTace,  which  adds  freeness  unto  goodness;  merc^, 
which  is  grace  towards  the  miserable ;  shall  conspire  m 
their  distinct,  and  variegated  appearances  to  set  off  each 
other,  and  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  admiring  soul ! 
when  the  wonted  doubts  shall  all  ctase,  and  the  difiUcuhy 
vanish,  of  reconciling  (once  necessary)  fatherly  severity 
with  love  t  when  the  full  sense  shall  be  unfolded  to  the 
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life,  of  that  description  of  the  Divine  nature,  "God  is  love ;" 
and  the  sool  be  no  longer  pat  to  read  ihe  love  of  God  in 
his  name,  (as  Moses  was  when  the  sight  of  his  face  could 
not  yet  be  obtained,^  shall  not  need  to  spell  it  by  letters  and 
syllables;  but  behold  it  in  his  very  nature  itself,  and  see 
how  intimately  essential  it  is  to  the  Divine  Being !  How 
glorious  will  this  appearance  of  God  be,  (we,  now,  hear, 
something  of  theb  glory  of  his  grace,)  and  how  satisfying  the 
tuition  of  that  glory !  Now  is  the  proper  sea^ion  f.)r  the  full 
exercise  and  discovery  of  love.  This  day  h^h  been  long 
expected,  and  lo,  now  'tis  dawned  upon  the  awakening  soul ; 
it's  now  called  forth;  its  senses  unbound;  all  its  powers  in- 
spirited, on  purpose,  for  love-visions  and  enjo3rment8 :  'tis 
now  to  take  its  nil  of  loves.  The  apostle's  ecstatical  prayer 
is  now  answered  to  the  highest  degree  possible  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  one.  He  is  now,  ^according  to  the  riches 
of  Divine  glory,  strengthened  with  might,  oy  the  Spirit, 
in  the  inner  man — to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what 
is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  to 
know  that  love  that  passeth  knowledge,  &c.  He  shall  now 
no  longer  stand  amazed,  spending  his  guesses,  what  manner 
of  love  this  should  be ;  and  expecting  fuller  discoveries, 
funher  effects  of  it,  that  did  not  yet  appear ;  but  sees  the 
utmost,  aU  that  his  soul  can  bear,  or  wisn  to  see.  He  hath 
now  traced  home  the  rivulets  to  their  fountain,  the  beams 
to  the  very  sun  of  love.  He  hath  got  the  preset,  at  last, 
into  that  heart,  where  the  great  thoughts  or  love  were 
lodged  from  everlostine ;  where  all  its  counsels  and  de- 
signs were  formed.  He  sees  what  made  God  become  a 
man ;  what  clothed  a  Deity  with  human  flesh ;  what  made 
eternity  become  the  birth  of  time,  when  come  to  its  partu- 
rient«  fblness;  what  moved  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God 
to  pitch  his  tabernacle  among  men ;  what  engaged  him  to 
the  enterprise  of  redeeming  sinners ;  what  moved  him  so 
earnestly  to  contest  with  a  perishing  world,  led  him  at  last 
to  the  cross,  made  him  content  to  become  a  sacrifice  to 
God,  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men,  in  a  bitter  reproachful 
death,  inflicted  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  those  whom 
he  was  all  this  while  designing  to  save.  The  amazed  soul 
now  sees  into  the  bottom  of  this  design ;  understands  why 
itself  was  not  made  a  prey  to  Divine  revenge ;  whence  it 
was,  that  it  perished  not  in  its  enmity  against  God ;  that 
he  was  not  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  disobedience, 
and  malice  of  its  unbelief,  beyond  the  possibility  of  an 
atonement;  why  he  so  long  suffered  its  injurious  neglects 
of  him,  and  unkind  repulses  of  a  merciful  Savioar;  and 
persuaded,  till  at  last  he  overcame,  made  the  averse  heart 
yield,  the  careless  disaffected  soul  cry  out,  "  Where  is  my 
God  V*  Now-  a  Christ,  or  1  perish  1  All  this  is  now  re- 
solved into  love ;  and  the  adoring  soul  sees  how  well  the 
effects  agree  to  their  cause,  and  are  owned  by  it.  Nothing 
but  heaven  itself,  that  gives  the  sense,  can  give  the  notion 
of  this  pleasure. 

4.  Nor  will  the  glory  of  holiness  be  less  resplendent; 
that  great  attribute  which,  even  in  a  remote  descent  from 
its  ori^al,  is  frequently  mentioned  with  the  adjunct  of 
*beauties.  What  loveliness  will  those  beauties  add  to  this 
blessed  face!  Not  here  to  insist  (which  is  besides  my  pur- 
pose) upon  the  various  notions  of  holiness  :f  real  holiness 
Scripture  states  in  purity,  an  alienation  from  sin ;  'tis  set 
in  opposition  to  all  filthiness,  to  all  moral  impurity :  and 
in  that  notion  it  best  agrees  to  God ;  and  comprehends  his 
righteousness  and  veracity,  and  indeed,  whatever  we  can 
conceive  in  him,  under  the  notion  of  a  moral  excellency. 
This  may  therefore  be  styled  a  transcendental  attribute, 
that  as  it  were  runs  through  the  rest,  and  casts  a  glory 
upon  every  one:  'tis  an  attribute  of  attributes.  Those 
are  fit  predications,  holy  power,  holy  truth,  holy  love, 
&c.  And  so  it  is  the  very  lastre  and  glorv  of  his  other 
perfections;  rhe  is  glorious  in  holiness.  Hence  in  mat- 
ters of  gn^'eatest  moment,  he  is  sometimes  brought  ink 
swearing  by  his  holiness,  (which  he  is  not  wont  to  do 
by  any  one  single  attribute,)  as  though  it  were  a  fiUUr 
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expression  of  himself,  an  adaqwUior  eonceplus^  than  any  of 
the  rest. 

What  is  of  so  great  an  account  with  him,  will  not  be  of 
least  account  wi&  his  holy  ones,  when  they  appear  in  his 

florious  presence.  Their  own  holiness  is  a  conformity  to 
is ;  the  likeness  of  it.  And  as  their  beholding  it  forms 
them  into  that  likeness;  so  that  likeness  makes  them 
capable  of  beholding  it  with  pleasure.  Divine  holiness 
doth  now  more  ravish  than  affright.  This  hath  been  the 
language  of  sinful  dust.i  Who  can  stand  before  this  holy 
Gk>d?  when  holiness  hath  appeared  armed  with  terrors, 
guarded  with  flames,  and  the  Divine  Majesty  been  repre- 
sented as  a  consuming  fire.  Such  apprehensions  sin  and 
giilt  naturally  beget ;  the  sinners  ox  Sion  were  afraid. 
ut  so  far  as  the  new  man  is  put  on,  created  afier  God, 
and  they,  who  were  darkness,  are  made  light  in  the  Lord, 
he  is  not  under  any  notion  more  acceptable  to  them,  than 
as  he  is  the  Holy  One.  They  love  his  law,  because  holy ; 
and  love  each  other  because  holy;  and  hate  themselves 
because  they  are  no  more  so.  Holiness  hath  still  a  pleasing 
aspect  when  they  find  it  in  an  ordinance,  meet  it  m  a  sab- 
bath ;  every  glimpse  of.  it  is  lovely.  But  with  what  tri- 
umphs hath  the  holiness  of  God  himself  been  celebrated 
even  by  saints  on  earth  !k    Who  is  a  Grod  like  unto  thee, 

glorious  in  holiness  1  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,  for 
lere  is  none  besides  thee.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  saints 
of  his,  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  holiness. 
What  thoughts  will  they  have  of  it,i  when  their  eyes  can 
behold  that  glory ;  when  they  immediately  look  on  the 
archetypal  holiness,  of  which  their  own  is  but  the  image ; 
and  can  view  that  glorious  pattern,  they  were  so  long  in 
framing  to  1  How  joyfully  will  they  then  fall  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  heavenly  host;  and  join  in  the  same  adoration 
and  praise,  in  the  same  acclamation  and  triumphant  song, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth !  How  uncon- 
ceivable is  the  pleasure  of  this  sight ;  when  the  dvrd  (caXdv, 
the  first  pulchritude,  the  original  beauty  off*ers  itself  to 
view !  Iioliness  is  intellectual  beauty ;  Divine  holiness  is 
the  most  perfect  and  the  measure  of  all  other;  and  what  is 
the  pl^ure  and  satisfaction,  of  which  we  speak,  but  the 
pertection  and  rest  of  love  1  Now«  love,  as  love,  respects 
and  connotes  a  pulchritude  in  its  object.  And  then  the 
most  perfect  pulchritude,  the  ineffable  and  immortal  pul- 
chritude, that  cannot  be  declared  by  words,  or  seen  with 
eyes,  (they  are  a  heathen's^  expressions  concerning  it,) 
how  can  it  but  perfectly  and  eternally  please  and  satisfy  1 

And  we  are  told  by  the  great  pagan  theologue,«  in  what 
state  we  can  have  the  felicity  of  that  spectacle.  Not  in  our 
present  state;  when  we,  have,  indeed,  but  obscure  repre- 
sentations of  such  thin^  as  are,  with  souls  of  highest  ex- 
cellency ;  but  when  we  ptc  associated  to  the  blessed  quire  jP 
When  we  are  delivered  from  the  body ;  (which  we  now 
carry  about,  as  the  oyster  doth  iis^  shell ;)  when  we  are  no 
longer  sensible  of  the  evils  of  time.  When  we  wholly  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  that  blessed  vision;  are  admitted  to  the 
beholding  of  the  .simple  permanent  sights;  and  behold 
them,'  being  ourselves  pure,  in  the  pure  light :  then  have 
we  the  view  of  the  bright  shining  pulchritude,  Ac. 

9.  It  is  an  entire  or  united  glory.  We  have  some- 
thing of.  the  Divine  glory  shining  now  upon  us;  but  the 
many  interpa(;itions  cause  a  various  refraction  of  its  light. 
We  have  but  its  dispersed  rays,  its  scattered,  dishevelled 
beams :  we  shall  then  have  it  perfect  and  full.  *Tis  the 
eternal  glory  we  are  hereafter  to  behold.  Eternity  (as 
the  notion  of  it  is  wont  to  be  stated)  is  a  duration  that  ex- 
cludes both  succession  and  end.  And  if  it  be  an  unsuc- 
cessive  duration,  (though  it  is  more  difficult  to  apprehend 
how  the  being  or  enjoyments  of  a  creature  can  come  under 
that  mensuration,  or  how  there  can  be  any  such,)  the  glory 

E resented  to  the  view  of  a  blessed  soul,  cannot  be  presented 
y  parcels,  but  at  once."  In  our  temporary  state,  while  we 
are  under  the  measure  of  time,  we  are  not  capable  of  the 
fUlness  of  blessedness  or  misery;  for  time  exists  not  alto- 
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gether  bnt  by  parts.  And  indeed  we  can  neither  enjoy 
nor  saffer  moi'e,  at  once,  than  can  be  compassed  withii^  one 
moment ;  for  no  more  elists  t<^ther.  But  oar  relation 
to  eternity  ^according  to  this  notion  of  it)  will  render  the 
same  invariable  appearance  of  glory,  always  presentaneous 
to  OS,  in  the  entire  fulness  of  it.  We  read,  indeed  t  of  cer- 
tain vrtpiiiiaTa  nisem,  ofteringi  offaitk^  (as  it  may  be  signifi- 
cantly' enough  rendered,  let  but  the  novelty  of  the  expres- 
sion be  pardoned,)  things  lacking  we  read  it ;  but  tnere 
will  be  here  no  vref>^/<ara  a^m^  afterings  of  glory.  What  is 
perfect  admits  no  mcrease ;  'tis  already  full :-  and  why 
should  not  a  full  glory  satisfy  1  There  is  here  no  expecta- 
tion of  (greater)  future,  to  abate  the  pleasure  of  present 
discoveries.  Why  therefore  shall  not  this  satisfaction  be 
conceived  full  and  perfect?    It  must  be  the  fulness  of  joy. 

3.  'Tis  permanent  glory ;  a  never  fading,  nnwiihering 
glonr,«  {^Oaprot  ifidoavmy)  fflory  that  will  never  be  sullied, 
or  oDscured,  never  oe  in  a  decimation.  This  blessed  face 
never  grows  old ;  never  any  wrinkle  hath  place  in  it.  'Tis 
the  eternal  glory,  (in  the  other  part  of  the  notion  of  eter- 
nity,) as  it  imports  an  endless  duration,  neither  subject  to 
decay,  in  itself,  nor  to  injury,  or  impairment,^  from  with- 
out. As  stable  as  the  Divine  Beine ;  Thy  Qod,  thy  glory ; 
the  Lord  thy  everlasting  light :  if  that  have  a  true  sense 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  church  militant  on  earth,  it  must 
needs  have  a  more  full  sense,  in  reference  to  it  triumph- 
ing in  heaven.  As,  therefore,  full  entire  glory  affords  tul- 
ness  of  joy ;  permanent,  everlasting  glory  affords  7  plea- 
sures for  evermore. 

4.  An  appropriate  glory,  even  to  them  'tis  so ;  a  glory 
wherein  they  are  real^  interested.    'Tis  the  glory  of  tketr 
Qod,  and  tneir  happiness  is  designed  tp  them  from  it. 
They  are  not  unconcerned  in  it,  as  His  the  glory  of  Grod. 
It  cannot  but  be  erateful  to  them  to  behold  the  shining 
glory  of  their  Qod;  whom  they  feared  and  served  before, 
while  they  could  have  no  such  sight  of  him.    That  glory 
of  his  was  once  under  a  cloud,  concealed  from  the  world, 
wrapt  up  in  obscurity:  it  now  breaks  the  cloud,  and  jus- 
tifies the  fear  and  reverence  of  his  faithful  and  loyal  ser- 
vants, against  atheistical  rebels,  that  feared  him  not.   'Tis 
infinitely  pleasing  to  see  him  now  so  glorious,  whom  they 
thought  to  nave  a  glory  bejrond  all  their  conceptions  before ; 
while  others  would  not  think  so  of  him,  but  judged  it  safe 
to  slight  and  set  him  at  nought.    Subjects  share  in  their 
prince's  glory,  children  in  their  father's.   But  besides  that 
collateral  interest,  that  interest  by  reflection,  they  have  a 
more  direct  interest  in  this  glory.    A  true  and  real  right, 
upon  a  manifold  title :  the  Father^  gift,  Son's  purchase. 
Holy  Qhost's  obsignation  and  earnest ;  the  promises'  ten- 
der; their  faith's  acceptance;  their  forerunner's  prepos- 
session :  yea,  'tis  their  >  mheritance ;  they  are  children  and 
therefore  heirs,  heirs  of  Gk)d  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  to 
the  same  glory  with  him.    They  are  by  him  received  to 
the  glory  of  Uod,  called  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.   Will 
it  not  contribute  exceedingly  to  their  satisfaction,  whim  they 
shall  look  upon  this  glory,  not  as  unconcerned  spectators, 
but  as  interested  persons  1    This  is  my  happiness,  to  be- 
hold and  enjoy  this  blessed  Grod !    What  a  rapturous  ex- 
pression is  that,»  Qod  our  own  Grod  shall  bless  us ;  'and 
ihat,  Thy  Qod  thy  glory !    Upon  interest  in  Qod,  follows 
their  interest  in  his  glory  and  blessedness ;  which  is  so 
anuch  the  dearer,  and  more  valuable,  as  it  is  theirs :  their 
glory,  from  their  Qod,    They  shall  be  blessed  by  Glod, 
their  own  Qod ;  drink  waters  out  of  their  own  well.  How 
endearing  a  thing  is  propriety !   Another  man's  son  is  in- 
genious, comeljT,  persontible,  this  may  be  a  matter  of  envj ; 
but  mine  own  is  so,  this  is  a  joy.    I  read  in  the  life  of  a 
devout  nobleman  of  France,^  that  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  in  which  were  inserted  these  words,  Deus  meus^  et 
^mnia ;  My  Qod,  and  myaU;  he  thus  returns  back  to  him, 
"  I  know  not  what  your  intent  was,  to  put  into  your  letter 
these  words,  Deus  mens,  et  onmui ;  My  God,  and  my  all  ; 
only  you  invite  me  thereby  to  return  the  same  to  you,  and 
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to  all  creatures;  My  Qod,  and  my  aU;  my  God,  and  mf 
all ;  my  Qod,  and  my  all.  If  perhaps  voa  take  this  for 
your  motto,  and  use  it  to  express  how  foil  yoor  heart  is  of 
It;  think  you  it  possible  I  should  be  silent  upon  snch  aa 
invitation,  and  not  express  my  sense  thereof?  likewise, 
be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  that  he  is  my  God  and  mj 
all ;  and  if  you  doubt  of  it,  I  shall  spmk  it  a  hnndnd 
times  over.  I  shall  add  no  more;  for  any  thing  else  is 
superfluous,  to  him  that  is  truly  pen^rated  with  my  God, 
and  my  all.  .  I  leave  you  therefore  in  this  hapvy  state  of 
jubilation ;  and  conjure  you,  to  b^  for  me,  ot  God,  the 
solid  sense  of  these  words."  And  do  we  think,  My  God 
and  my  all,  or  my  God,  and  my  gloir,  will  have  lost  its 
emphasis  in  heaven  1  or  that  it  will  be  less  «^gt^tfi^>^B 
among  awaked  souls  1  These  things  concor  then,  caBeenfc> 
ing  the  object:  'tis  most  excellent,  (evdi  divine,)  entire, 
permanent,  and  theirs :  how  can  it  but  satisfy  I 
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fhim  the  eoQsidarafion  of  the  act  of  VMOD  itaeJC  Wherein  thei] 
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the  blened  aool :  That  it  ia,  vft.  eflfeaooua,  oompnlieiaire,  Used, 
priative. 

2.  The  act  of  vision,  or  intuition  itself.  How  great  the 
pleasure  will  be  that  accrues  to  the  blessed  from  this  sight 
of  Gkxi's  (ace,  is  very  much  also  to  be  estimated  from  the* 
nature  of  the  act,  as  well  as  the  excellency  of  the  objecL 
Inasmuch  as  every  viti&l  act  is  pleasant,  tne  most  perfect 
act  of  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  soul  must  needs  be  at- 
tended with  highest  pleasure.  'Tis  a  pleasure  that  most 
nearly  intimates  divine  pleasure.  And  every  thing  is  more 
perfect,  as  it  more  nearly  approaches  divine  penections. 
Intellectual  pleasure  is  as  much  nobler  than  that  of  sense, 
as  an  immortal  spirit  is  more  noble  than  a  clod  of  earth. 
The  pleasure  of  sense  is  drossy,  feculent,  the  pleasure  of 
the  mind  refined  and  pure ;  that  is  faint  and  laujg^d,  this 
lively  and  vigorous ;  that,  scant  and  limited,  this,  ample, 
and  enlarged ;  that,  temporary  and  fading,  this,  dunu^te 
and  permanent ;  that,  flasny,  superficial,  this,  solid  and  in- 
tense ;  that,  raving  and  distracted,  this,  calm  and  composed. 
Whence  even  that  great  reputed  sensualist,  Epicurus  him- 
self, professedly  disclaims,  or  is  represented  as  disclaim- 
ing, the  conceit  of  placing  happiness  in  sensual  delights. 

And  as  the  pleasure  of  intellection  excels  all  the  plea- 
sure of  sense ;  so  doth  the  pleasure  of  intuition  excel  all 
other  intellectual  pleasure.  Let  us,  to  this  purpose,  but 
consider,  generally,  this  way  of  knowing  things,  and  com- 
pare it  with  those  two  other  ways,  by  discourse  and  by 
ihith. 

1.  Discourse.  I  mean  (that  I  be  not  mistaken  by  the 
vulgar  reader)  the  discourse  of  the  mind,  or  ratiocination ; 
that  way  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  things,  by  compa- 
ring one  thin j^  with  another,  considering  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, connexions,  dependencies ;  and  so  arguing  out,  what 
was  more  doubtful  and  obscure,  from  what  was  more  Imown 
and  evident.  To  the  altc^ther  unlearned  it  wUJ  hardly 
be  conceivable,  and  to  the  learned  it  need  not  be  told,  how 
high  a  gratification  this  employment  of  his  reason  naturally 
jrields  to  the  mind  of  a  man ;  when  the  harmonious  osm" 
texture  of  truths  with  truths,  the  apt  ccnncidence,  the 
secret  links  and  junctures  of  co-herent  notions,  are  clearfy 
discerned:  when  effects  are  traced  up  to  their i»  causes, 
properties  lodged  in  their  native  subjects,  things  sifled  to 
their  principles.  What  a  pleasure  is  it,  when  a  man  shall 
apprenend  himself  regularly  led  on  (though  but  by  a  slen- 
der thread  of  discourse)  through  the  labyrinths  of  nature; 
when  still  new  discoveries  are  successfully  made,  eyeiy 
further  inquiry  ending  in  a  further  prospect,  and  every  new 
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scene  of  thin^  entertaimag  tlie  mind  with  a  ftesh  ddight ! 
How  vxanj  have  sufierea  a  vi^nntary  banishment  fhnn-the 
world,  as  if  they  were  wholly  strangers,  and  mirelated  to 
it;  rqected  the  blandishments  of  sense;  macerated  them- 
selves with  tmwearied  studies,  for  this  pleasure ;  making 
the  ease  and  health  of  their  bodies  to  give  place  to  the 
content  and  satisfaction  of  their  minds  1  Bat  how  much 
inttiition  hath  the  advantage,  above  this  way  of  knowledge, 
minr  be  seen  in  these  two  obvious  respects. 

I.  *Tis  a  more  facile  way  of  knowing.  ^Here  is  no  need 
%)f  a  busy  search,  a  tiresome  indagation,  (the  difficulty 
whereof  makes  the  more  slothfdl  rather  trust  than  try,)  a 
chaining  together  of  consequences.  The  soul  hath  its 
clothing  (its  -vestment  of  light)  upon  as  cheap  terms  as  the 
lilies  theirs;  doth  neither  toil  nor  spin  for  it;  and  yet 
Salomon,  in  all  the  ^lory  of  his  fkmed  wisdom,  was  not 
arrayed  like  it.  This  Imowledge  saves  the  expense  of 
study ;  is  instantaneous,  not  successive.  The  soul  now  sees 
more,  at  one  view,  in  a  moment,  than  before  in  a  Ufe's-time : 
as  a  man  hath  a  speedier  and  more  grateful  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  country,  by  nlacing  himself  in  some  commodious 
station,  that  commands  the  whole  region,  than  by  travelling 
through  it.  'Tis  no  pains  to  look  upcm  what  offers  itself 
lo  my  eye.  Where  taere  is  a  continued  series  of  conse- 
mences,  that  lie  naturally  connected,  the  soul  pleasingly 
observes  this  continuity ;  but  views  the  whole  crame,  the 
w^iole  length  of  the  line,  at  once,  (so  far  as  its  limitea  car 
pacity  can  extend,)  and  needs  not  discuss  every  particle, 
severally,  in  this  series  of  truths,  and  proceed  gradaUm, 
from  the  knowledge  of  one  truth  to  anotner ;  in  Which  case 
only  one,  at  once  would  be  present  to  its  view,  b  sees 
things  that  are  connected,  not  beeanse  they  are  90:  Asa 
man,  eonvenienUy  placed  in  same  emmtnt  station,  may  pos- 
sidly  see,  tU  one  vievff  aU  ike  successive  parts  of  a  gliding 
stream  :^  but  he  that  sits  hy  the  water's  side,  not  dutnging 
kis  place,  sees  the  same  parts,  only  because  they  succeeds  and 
these  that  pass,  make  way  for  th^  that  follow,  to  ame  under 
his  eye:  so  doth  a  learned  man  describe  the  vnsuccessive 
knowledge  of  God ;  of  which  the  glorified  soul's  way  of 
knowing,  is  an  imitation;  as  the  yery  words  seeing  and 
beholding  (which  it  is  so  freonently  set  forth  by  in  Scrijv^ 
tare)  do  naturally  import.  Yet  that,  as  to  them,  all  ratio- 
cination shall  be  excluded  that  state,  I  see  no  reason  to 
admit ;  though  with  God  it  can  have  no  place.  And,  as 
he  is  reckoned  to  live  a  pleasanter  life,  that  spends  upon  a 
plentilui  estate,  than  he  that  gets  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brows ;  so  this  more  easy  wbv  of  knowing,  must 
needs  be  reckoned  more  pleasing.  This  knowled^  is  as 
Jacob's  venison,  not  hunted  for  but  brought  to  hand.  The 
raea  is  not  here  to  the  swift.  The  unlearned  idiot  knows 
as  much  as  the  profonndest  Rabbi ;  (at  least  with  as  mach 
satisfaction  ;)*  and  all  arms  are  of  an  equal  size ;  or  are 
content  with  their  own  measure. 

9.  'Tis  more  certain.  For  what  do  we  use  to  reckon  so 
certain  as  what  we  see  with  oar  ^es  1  Better  (even  in  this 
respect)  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  than  the  wandering  of  the 
desire.  While  here  the  mind  is  carried,  with  most  earnest 
desire,  to  pursue  knowledge,  it  very  often  mistakes  its  way, 
and  miserably  wanders,  m  our  most  wary  ratiocinations, 
we  many  times  shoot  at  rovers;  but  when  we  know  by 
this  visicm,  our  mark  is  immediately  presented  to  our  eye. 
We  are  in  no  danger  to  be  imposed  upon  by  delosive  ap- 
pearanees  of  things.  We  look  through  no  fallacious  me- 
diums, are  held  in  no  suspense ;  puzzled  with  no  doubts, 
whether  such  consequences  will  hold,  such  conclusions  be 
rightly  inferred ;  and  so  are  not  retarded  from  giving  a 
present  unwavering  assent.  Here  are  no  perp»lexing  in- 
tricacies, no  dubious  hallucinations,  or  uncertain  guesses. 
We  see  things,  as  they  are,  by  a  simple  and  undeceiving 
light,  with  both  subjective  and  objective  certainty,  being 
seeore  both  from  doubt  and  error. 

3.  Faith.  How  magnificent  things  doth  Scriptmne  speak 
of  this  grace !  which  the  experience  also  of  sucbas  have 
been  wont  to  live  bv  it  (i.  e.  to  make  it  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  their  lives)  doth  abandantly  confirm.    How  clear 
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are  its  apprehensioas  1  f  'tis  the  etidenoe  of  thmgsnotseen : 
how  sweet  its  enjoyments  If  whom  not  seeing  ye  love; 
and  ^ough  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice, 
with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  Even  the  heaihen 
theology  hath  magnified  it  above  knowledge.  "What 
>8  it  (saith  one)  that  unites  as  with -the  self-goodness,  and 
so  joins  us  thereto,  that  it  quiets  or  gives  rest  to  all  our 
action  and  motion  1  I  will  express  it  in  one  word  H^ 
^th  itself,  which  mi^>eakably,  and  after  a  hidden  manner, 
doth  unite  and  conjoin  happy  souls  with  the  self-good. 
For  (saith  he)  it  concerns  us  not,  either  in  the  way  olsci- 
ence,h  or  with  any  imperfection^  to  inquire  after  the  good  i 
but  to  behold  ourselves  in  the  Divine  light,  and  so  shUting 
our  eyeSy  to  be  placed  in  the  unknown  and  secret  unity  of 
beings"  And  a  later  writer  gives  us  this,  as  a  conclusion 
from  that  former  author,  That  as  faith,  which  is  credulity,! 
is  below  science ;  so  that  faith,  which  is  truly  so  called,  is, 
saper-sub^mtiaUy,  above  science  and  intelligence,  imme- 
diately uniting  as  to  God.  But  'tis  evident,  intuitive 
knowledge  ihr  exceeds  even  ftdth  also. 

1.  'Tis  more  distinct  and  clear.  Faith  is  takinga  thing 
upon  report  ;k  Who  hath  believed  our  report  1  And  they 
are  more  general,  languid  anprehensions  we  have  of  things 
this  way.  Faith  enters  at  the  ear  ;i  it  comes  by  hearing. 
And  if  we  compare  the  perceptions  of  these  two  external 
senses,  that  oi  heariag,  and  sight ;  the  latter  is  unspeaka- 
Idy  more  dear,  and  satisfying.  He  that  hath  knowledge 
01  a  foreign  country,  only  by  report  of  another,  hath  very 
indistinct  apprehensions  of  it.  in  comparison  of  him  who 
hath  travelled  it  himself.  While  the  queen  of  Sheba  only 
heard  of  Solomon's  glory,  she  could  not  satisfy  herself 
without  an  cftraif  ic,  the  sight  of  her  own  eye ;  and,  when 
she  saw  it,  she  saith,  the  one  half  was  not  told  her  of  what 
she  now  beheld.  The  ear  more  slowly  and  gradaally  re- 
ceives, and  the  toneue  more  defectively  expresses  to  an- 
other, an  account  oi  things ;  than  one's  ocular  inspection 
woald  take  it  in.  But,  as  to  the  excellency  of  this  intuiti  ve 
knowledge  above  faith ;  the  comparison  lies  not  between 
knowing  by  the  ministry  of  a  more  noble  sense,  and  a  less 
noble ;  but  knowing  by  dependence  on  a  less  noble,  aud 
wnnout  dependence  upon  any  at  all.  When  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  afibrd  discoveries,  in  that  way  of  vision,  to  men  in 
the  body,  (his  prophets,  &c.)  he  hath  usually  bound  up  their 
senses,  by  sleep  or  trances;  sense  hath  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  this  matter ;  unto  believing  it  must  necessarily  concur. 

9.  More  effective.  What  we  see,  even  with  our  exter- 
nal eye,  much  more  powerfully  moves  our  heart,  than  what 
we  only  give  credit  to  upon  hearsay.  The  queen  of  Sheba 
much  admined,  no  doubt,  Solomon's  famed  splendour  and 
magnificence,  while  she  only  heard  of  it ;  but  when  she 
saw  it,  it  pat  her  into  an  ecstasy;, it  ravished  away  her 
soul ;  she  nad  no  more  i^irit,  Ac.  What  would  the  sight 
of  the  Divine  glory  do,  if  God  did  not  strengthen  with  all 
might;  were  there  not  as  well  glorious  power  to  sui^rt, 
as  powerful  gloiy  to  transform !  Job  had  heard  of  God 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  when  once  his  eye  saw  him, 
(whether  that  were  by  the  appearance  of  any  sensible  glory: 
which  is  probable  enough,  for  'tis  said,  the  Lord  answered 
him  oat  of  the  whirlwind ;  or  whether  by  a  more  immedi- 
ate revelation,  'tis  less  material,)  what  work  did  it  make  in 
his  soul  J  The  devils  believe,  and  tremble ;  so  impressive 
are  the  pre-apprehensions  of  judgment  to  come,  and  the 
consequents  thereof,  with  tl^em ;  yet  their  present  torment, 
thence,  is  no  torment,  in  comparison  (art  thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  1)  of  what  ihey  expect.  Let 
wicked  men  consider  this ;  (tuey  will  have  their  intuition 
in  hell  too ;)  were  your  belief,  and  terror  iheieupon,  with  re- 
ference (o  the  eternal  judgment,  and  the  impendent  wrath 
of  God,  equal  to  what  the  devils  themselves  have,  upon 
the  same  account;  actual  sensation  will  make  you  more 
exceed  yourselves  in  point  of  misery,  than  the  devils  do 
now  exceed  you.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  proportionable 
difference  between  the  impressicms  of  present  faith,  and 
future  vision,  with  holy  souls.  Now,  not  seeing,  yet  be- 
lieving, they  rejoice,  with  joy  unspeakable.    Their  present 
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joy  cannot  be  spoken ;  their  fntore  then  cannot  be  thought  I 
Experience  daiJy  telih  ub,  how  ^eatly  sensible,  present 
objects  hare  the  advantage  upon  us,  beyond  those  that  are 
spiritual  and  distant,  though  mfinitely  more  excellent  and 
important.  When  the  tables  are  turned,  the  now  sensible 
things  disappear;  a  new  scene  of  things,  invisible  and 
eternal,  is  immediately  presented  to  our  view ;  when  the 
excellency  of  the  objects,  the  disposedness  of  the  subjects, 
the  nature  of  the  act,  shall  all  multiply  the  advantages,  on 
this  part.  How  affective  will  this  vision  be,  beyona  what 
we  have  ever  found  the  faint  apprehensions  of  our  so  much 
disadvantaged  faith  to  amount  to  I  A  kind  message  firom 
an  indulgent  father,  to  his  far-distant  son^  informing  of  his 
welfare,  and  yet  continuing  love,  will  much  affect ;  but 
the  si^ht  of  his  father's  face,  will  even  transport,  and  over- 
come him  with  joy. 

But  further  consider  this  intuition  a  little  more  particu- 
larly and  absolutely  in  itself.  So,  you  may  take  this 
somewhat  distiucter  account  of  it,  iu  some  few  particulars, 
corresponding  to  those,  by  which  the  object  (the  glory  to 
be  beheld)  was  lately  characterized. — 1.  It  will  be  a  tri- 
gorouSf  efficacious  intuition ;  as  that  which  it  beholds  is  the 
most  excellent ;  even  the  Divirie  ^lory.  Such  an  object 
cannot  be  beheld,  hut  with  an  eye  lull  of  lively  vigour;  a 
sparkling,  a  radiant  eye :  a.  weak  eye  would  be  struck 
blind,  would  fail,  and  be  closed  up  at  the  first  glance. 
We  must  suppose,  then,  this  vision  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  highest  vitality,  the  strongest  energy,  a  mighty  plenitude 
of  spirit  and  power,  no  less  than  the  Divine :  nothing  but 
the  Divine  power  can  sufficiently  fortify  the  soul  to  behold 
Divine  glory.  When  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  his  desire 
of  ^lory.  He  that  hath  wrought  us  to  this  self-same  thine 
(saith  he)  is  Grod,  he  that  hath  moulded  us,  suitably  framed 
us  (as  the  word  signifieth)  for  this  thiog,  is  Grod :  'tis  the 
work  of  a  Deity  to  make  a  soul  desire  glory :  certainly, 
then,  'tis  his  work  to  give  the  power  of  beholding  it.  And 
bv  bow  much  the  more  of  power,  so  much  the  more  of 
pleasure  in  this  vision.  Weak  sight  would  afford  but  lan- 
guid joy :  but  when  the  whole  soul,  animated  with  divine 
power  and  life,  shall  seat  itself  in  the  eye ;  when  it  shall 
DC,  as  it  were,  all  eye,  (as  one  said  of  dfod,  whom  now  it 
perfectly  imitates,)  and  be  wholly  intent  upon  vision ;  ap- 
ply itself  thereto  with  all  its  might,  as  its  only  business  ;"> 
what  satisfying  joys  doth  it  now  taste !  renewed  by  every 
repeated  viewl  how  doth  it  now,  as  it  were,  prey  upon 
elory ;  as  the  eye. of  the  eagle  upon  the  beams  of  the  sun ! 
>Ve  meet  with  the  expression  of  aures  bibula ;  here  will  be 
oculi  Inbuliy  thirsty  eyes;  a  soul  ready  to. drink  in  ^loiy  at 
the  eye.  If  vision  be  by  intromission,  what  attractive  eyes 
are  here,  drawing  in  glory,  feeding  upon  glor^ !  If  by  ex- 
tramission,  what  piercing,  darting  eyes,  sending  forth  the 
soul  at  every  look  to  embrace  the  glorious  object ! 

There  is  a  great  power  that  now  attends  realizing  though  ts 
of  God :  whether  it  appear  in  the  consequent  working  of 
the  soul  directly  towards  God ;  or  by  way  of  reflection 
upon  itself.  If  directly  towards  Gk)d;  how  mightily  is  he 
aamired !  "  Who  is  a  GJod  like  rn^to  thee  1"  If  by  reflect 
tion  upon  our  own  sin,  and  vileness ;  how  deeply  doth  it 
humble ! — "  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  therefore  I  abhor 
myself — Wo  is  me,  I  am  undone, — mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  Lord  of  glory."  If  by  way  of  reflection,  upon  our  in- 
terest in  him,  or  relation  to  him ;  how  mightily  doth  it 
support  and  comfort!"  "I  will  look  to  the  Lord, — ^my 
Goo  will  hear  me."  How  full  of  rich  sense  is  that  scrip- 
ture,* They  looked  to  him  and  were  lightened  I  One  look 
clothed  them  with  light,  cast  a  glory  upon  their  souls,  filled 
fhem  with  life  and  joy;  'twas  but  a  thought,  the  cast  of  an 
eye,  and  they  were  as  full  as  hearts  could  hold.  O  the 
power  then  of  these  heavenly  visions,  when  we  dwell  in 
the  views  of  that  transforming  glory!— 3.  This  will  be  a 
comprehensive  intuition ;  as  its  object  is  entire  glory.  I 
mean  comparatively,  not  absolutely  comprehensive.  More 
of  the  Divine  glory  will  be  comprehended,  unspeakably, 
than  before.  'Tis  called,  we  know,  by  the  schoolmen,  the 
knowledge  of  eomprehensors^  in  contradiction  to  that  of 
viators.  We  shall  better  be  able  to  discern  the  Divine  ex- 
cellencies together;  have  much  more  adequate  concep- 
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tions  J  a  AiUeri  and  mure  complete  notioii  of  God :  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  'Tis  too  much  observable,  bow  in  oar 
present  state,  we  are  prejudiced  by  our  partial  conceptioiis 
of  him;  and  what  an  inequality  they  cause  in  the  temper 
of  our  spirits.  For  wicked  men,  the  very  notion'  they  have 
of  God  proves  fatal  to  their  souls,  or  is  of  a  most  destine* 
tive  tenaency ;  because  they  comprehend  not  together  what 
God  hath  revealed  of  himself.  Most  usually,  they  confine 
those  few  thoughts  of  God  they  have,  imly  to  his  mercy; 
and  that  exclusively,  as  to  his  nolioess  and  justice ;  hence 
their  vain  and  mad  presumption.  The  notion  of  an  imbolT 
(or  a  not-holy,  and  not-just)  God,  what  wickedness  woold 
it  not  induce !  **  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  a 
one  as  thyself:"  a  God  after  their  own  hearts;  then  the 
reins  are  let  loose.  More  rarely,  when  the  conscience  of 
guilt  hath  arrested  the  self-condemned  wretch,  God  is 
thought  of  under  no  other  notion,  than  of  an  irrccoocilable 
enemy  and  aven^r;  as  one  thirsting  after  the  blood  of 
souls,  and  that  will  admit  of  no  atonement.  So  wiihuut 
all  pretence,  and  so  flatly  contrary  to  all  his  discoveries  of 
himself,  do  men  dare  to  aflix  to  bun  black  and  horrid  cha- 
racters, forged  only  out  of  the  radicated  and  inveterate 
hatred  of  their  own  hearts  against  him,  (that  never  take 
up  good  thoughts  of  any  one,)  only  because  they  have  no 
mind  to  acquaint  themselves  with  him ;  and  that  they  may 
have  some  colour  for  their  affected  distance ;  and  so,  po- 
haps,  never  return ;  but  perish  under  a  horrid  wilful  deqiair. 
And  even  the  people  of  God  themselves  are  too  apt  some- 
times, so  wholly  to  fix  their  eye  upon  love  and  grace,  that 
they  grow  into  an  unbecoming,  uncreaturely  familiarity ; 
while  the  thoughts  of  infinite  majesty,  adorable  greatness 
and  ^lory,  are  asleep :  sometimes,  possibly,  they  apprehend 
vindictive  justice,  the  indignation  and  jealousy  of  God 
against  sin,  (precluding  meanwhile  the  consideration  of  his 
indulgent  compassions  towards  truly  humble  and  penitent 
souls,)  to  that  degree  of  affrightment  and  dread,  that  they 
grow  into  an  unchildlike  strangeness  towards  him,  and 
take  little  pleasure  in  drawing  nigh  to  him.  But  when, 
noWf  our  eye  shall  take  in  the  discovery  of  Divine  glory 
equally,  how  sweet  and  satisfying  a  pleasure  will  arise 
from  that  grateful  mixture  of  reverent  love,  humble  joy, 
modest  confidence,  meek  courage,  a  prostrate  magnanimity, 
a  triumphant  veneration ;  a  soul  shrinking  before  the  Ih- 
vine  glory  into  nothing,  ^et  not  contenting  itself  with  any 
less  enjoyment,  than  of  him,  who  is  all  in  all ! 

There  is  nothing  here  in  this  complexion,  or  temper  of 
soul,  but  hath  its  warrant,  in  the  vanous  aspect  of  the  face 
of  God  comprehensively  beheld :  nothing  but  what  is  (even 
by  its  suitableness)  highly  grateful  and  pleasing.— 3.  'Twill 
be  fixedf  steady  intuition,  as  its  object  is  permanent  glory. 
The  vision  of  GKDd  can  neither  infer,  nor  admit  weariness. 
The  eye  cannot  divert ;  its  act  is  eternally  delectable,  and 
affords  an  unvariable,  undecaying  pleasure.  Sensoal  de- 
lights soon  end  in  loathing;  quickly  bring  a  glutting  sur- 
feit ;  and  degenerate  into  torments,P  when  they  are  con- 
tinued and  unintermittent.  A  philosopher, «  in  an  epistle 
which  he  writes  to  a  friend,  from  the  court  of  Dionysius, 
where  he  was  forcibly  detained,  thus  bemoans  himself^ 
"  We  are  unhavpy,  O  Antistkenes,  beyond  measure!  and 
how  can  webutii  unhappy  y  that  are  burdened  by  tke  tyrant 
every  day  Vfith  sumptuous  feasts,  pUntifut  compotatians^ 
precious  oirUments,  gorgeous  apparel?  and  I  knew  as  soon 
as  J  came  into  this  island  and  dty,  how  unhappy  my  life 
would  be."  This  is  the  nature  and  common  condition  of 
even  the  most  pleasing  sensible  objects:  they  first  tempt, 
then  please  a  httle,  then  disappoint,  and  lastly  vex.  The 
eye  that  beholds  them,  blasts  them  quickly,  rifles  and  de- 
flowers their  glory ;  and  views  them  with  no  more  delist 
at  first,  than  disdain  afterwards.  Creatnre-enjojrments 
have  a  bottom,  ere  soon  drained  and  drawn  dry :  hence 
there  must  be  freauent  diversions ;  other  pleasares  most 
be  sought  out ;  and  are  chosen,  not  because  they  are  better, 
but  because  they  are  new. 

This  demonstrates  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  the 
creature.  Affection  of  variety  only  proceeds  from  sense  oC 
want;  and  is  a  confession,  upon  trial,  that  there  is  not  in 
such  an  enjoyment  what  was  expected.    Proportionably, 
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in  the  Hate  of  ^fy,  a  constant  indeilcient  Ailness,  renders 
the  blessed  soul  ondesiroas  of  sny  change.  There  is  no 
need  of  varieties,  or  diversions :  wnat  did  once  please,  can 
never  cease  to  do  so.  This  glory  cannot  fade,  or  lose  any 
thing  of  its  attractive  power.  The  faculty  cannot  languish, 
or  lose  the  disposition,  by  which  it  is  contempered  ana 
made  prcHx>rtionable  thereto.  Hence  no  weariness  can  en- 
sue. What !  a  soul  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  perfected, 
grow  weary  of  beholding  him !  The  sun  will  sooner  grow 
weary  of  shining ;  the  touched  needle  of  turning  itself  to 
its  wonted  point ;  every  thing  will  sooner  grow  weary  of 
its  centre ;  and  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  nature  be 
sooner  antiquated  and  made  void  for  ever.  The  eve  of  the 
fool,  Solomon  tells  ns,r  is  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  His, 
(Mily,  is  a  rolling  wandering  eye,  that  knows  not  where  to 
fix.  Wisdom  guides,  and  fixes  the  eve  of  the  holy  soul ; 
determines  it  unto  God  only  :•  I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who 
hath  given  me  counsel,  my  reins  also  instruct  me, — I  have 
set  the  Lord  always  before  me.  Surely  heaven  will  not 
render  it  less  capable  of  dijudication;  of  passing  a  right 
judgment  of  the  excellency  and  worth  of  things.  And  here, 
a  rational  judgment  will  find  no  want ;  and  an  irrational 
will  find  no  place.  Therefore,  as  permanent  glory  will 
certainly  infer  a  perpetual  vision ;  perpetuated  vision  will 
as  certainly  perpetuate  the  soul's  satisfaction  and  blessed- 
ness.— 4.  'Twill  be  a  possessive  intuition :  as  'tis  an  appro- 
priate glory  which  it  pitches  upon.  'Twill  be  the  language 
of  every  look,  "  This  glorv.  is  mine."  The  soul  looks  not 
upon  it  shyly,  as  if  it  nad  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  or  with 
slight  and  careless  glances :  but  the  very  posture  of  its  eye 
speaks  its  interest^  and  proclaims  the  pretensions  it  haui 
to  this  glory.    With  how  different  an  aspect  doth  a  stran- 

Srt  passing  bv,  and  the  owner,  look  upon  the  same  house, 
e  sancie  lands  I  A  man's  eve  lays  his  claim  for  him  and 
avows  his  right.  A  grateful  object  that  one  can  say  is  bis 
own,  he  arrests  it  with  his  eve ;  so  do  saints  with  appropri- 
ative  looks  behold  their  Goa,  and  the  Divine  glory.  Even 
with  such  an  eye  as  he  was  wont  to  behold  them ;«  To 
this  man  will  I  look,  Ac.  that  is,  as  the  place  of  iny  rest, 
mentioned  before ;  he  designs  him  with  nis  eye.  Which 
is  the  import  of  that  expression,"  The  Lord-  knows  who 
are  his ;  nis  eye  marks  tnem  out ;  owns  them  as  his  own : 
as  concerning  others,  whom  he  disowns,  the  phrase  is,  I 
know  vou  not.  And  how  vastly  different  is  such  an  intu- 
ition, from  that,  when  I  look  upon  a  thing  with  a  hungry, 
lingering  eye,  which  I  must  never  enj<nr,  or  never  expect 
to  be  the  better  for !  This  vision  is  fruitive.  unites  the 
soul  with  the  blessed  object :  which  kind  of  sight  is  meant, 
when  actual  blessedness  is  so  often  expressed  by  seeing 
God.  We  see  then  what  vision,  the  sight  of  God's  face, 
contributes  to  the  satisfaction  of  blessed  souls. 
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Whawfa  aMimaatkiii  (tha  KkwittM  or  itory  of  Ctod  wipwwed)  cgrtigmly  unto 
vbere  k  poiticttlulijMopouiided  to  be  ihowo,  What  plfttsiire 
ipoaeato:  What  it  involves  in  tbo 


it  involves,  whia  it  diipoeea  to :  Wliat  it  involves  in  the  esM  of  it,  what  m 
the  cognoatL  1.  The  pleeaure  of  heinff  lilie  God  iSmoonntA.  1.  Sttawmt 
oonoernins  the  imagaof  God  (^eDeraUy  eoondered)  that  it  ia  tlie  loul'i  health 
and  aounoneaa  lestofed;  that  it  ia  a  vnal,  an  faitiniate,  ji  oonQatunl,  m  pe^ 
fbctimafe. 

3.  GoR  next  business  is  to  discover,  what  assimilation, 
or  the  impressed  likeness  of  Gkxi,  may  Airtber  add  to  this 
satisfied  state;  or,  what  satisfying  pleasure  the  blessed 
soul  finds  in  this,  that  it  is  like  God.  And  here  we  are 
distinctly  to  inquire  into— the  pleasure  which  such  an  as- 
similation to  God  involves  in  itself,  and — that  which  it 
tends  and  disposes  to. 

I.  The  pleasure  it  involves  in  itself;  or,  which  is  taken 
in  it  abstractedly  considered ;  which  we  may  more  par- 
ticularly unfold  by  showing— -the  pleasure  involved,  1.  in 
being  like  God :  and — ^2.  in  knowing  or  reflecting  upon 
the  same :  the  esse  and  the  cognosci  of  this  assimilation. 

1.  The  pleasure  in  being  like  God ;  which  may  be  dis- 
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covered  both  by  a  general  consideratioii  hereof,  and  by  in- 
stancing in  some-particulars,  wherein  blessed  souls  shall 
be  like  him. 

L  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  an  inexpressible  pleasure  in 
the  venr  feeling,  the  inward  sensation,  the  hofy  soul  will 
have  01  that  happy  frame  in  general^  whereinto  it  is  now 
brought ;  that  joyful  harmony,  that  entire  rectitude,  it  finds 
withm  itself.  You  may  as  soon  separate  light  from  a  sun- 
beam, as  pleasure  from  such  a  state.  This  likeness  or 
conformity  to  God  is  an  cecpo^na,  a  perfect  temperament; 
an  athletic  healthiness;  a  strong  sound  constitution  of 
souL  Do  but  imagine,  what  it  is  to  a  man's  body,  after  a 
wasting  sickness,  to  find  himse'^f  well.  Frame  a  notion  of 
the  pleasure  of  health  and  soundness,  when  both  all  the 
parts  and  members  of  the  body  are  in  their  proper  places 
and  proportions,  and  a  lively,  active  vigour,  a  sprightly 
strength,  possesses  evervpart,  and  actuates  the  whole ;  how 

Eleasant  is  this  temper  f  If  we  were  all  body,  there  could 
e  no  greater  felicity  than  this.  But  bv  how  much  the 
more  noble  any  creature  is,  so  is  it  capable  of  more  exqui- 
site pains,  or  pleasures.  'Sin  is  the  sickness  and  disease 
of  tne  soul ;  enfeebles  all  its  powers,  exhausts  its  vigour, 
wastes  its  strength.  You  know  the  restless  tossings,  the 
weary  roslings  to  and  fro,  of  a  diseased  languishingbody ; 
such  is  the  case  of  a  sinful  soul.  Let  it  but  seriously  be- 
think itself,  and  then  speak  its  own  sense;  (but  here  is  the 
malignity  of  the  disease,  it  cannot  be  serious,  it  always 
raves ;)  What  will  it  be  1  "  O  I  can  take  no  rest !"  The 
way  of  wickedness  is  called  i>a  way  of  pain :  sinners 
would  find  it  so,  if  the  violence  of  the  disease  had  not  be- 
reft them  of  sense :  Nothing  savours  with  me ;  I  can  take 
comfort  in  nothing.  The  wicked  are  as  a  troubled  sea  (as 
their  name  imports)  that  cannot  rest,  whose  waters,  &c. 
The  image  of  God,  renewed  in  holiness  and  righteousness, 
is  health  restored,  after  such  a  consuming  sickness ;  which 
when  we  awake,  when  ail  the  drowsiness  that  attends  our 
disease  is  shaken  off,  we  find  to  be  perfect.  The  fear  of  the 
Lord,  (an  ordinary  paraphrase  of  noliness  or  piety,)  is  said 
to  be  health  to  the  navel  and  marrow  to  the  bones.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  invites<^  wearied  sinners  to  come  to  him,  to  take  his 

Soke  on  them,  to  learn  of  him,  that  is,  to  imitate  him,  to  be 
ke  him ;  and  promises  they  shall  find  rest  to  their  souls. 
How  often  do  we  find  grace  and  peace  in  conjunction  in 
the  apostles'  salutations  and  benedictions !  We  are  told 
that  the  ways  of  Divine  wisdom  (i.  e.  which  it  prescribeth) 
are  alld  pleasantness  and  peace.  That  in  keeping  the 
commandments  of  God  there  is  great  reward.  That  they 
are  not  grievous,  i.  e.  (for  thereseems  to  be  a  meiosis  in  the 
expression,)  are  joyous,  pleasant.  And  what  are  his  com- 
mandments, but  those  expresses  of  himselfwherein  we  are 
tobe  like  him,  and  conform  to  his  will  1^  The  kingdom  of 
God  (that  holy  order  which  he  settles  in  the  spirits  of  men, 
his  law  transcribed  and  impressed  upon  the  soul ;  which  is 
nothing  else  but  its  conformation  and  likeness  to  himself:) 
is  righteoi^ness,  and  then  peace.  The  ^mifta  Ht^£vfiaTOf,t 
that  noHon,  Budjudgmentj  and  sartour  of  things,  that  ex- 
cellent temper  of  mind  and  heart,  (for  that  is  the  extent  of 
the  expression,)  whereof  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  both 
the  author  and  pattern,  is  life  and  peace,  involves  them  in 
itself.  When  one  thing  is  thus,  in  casu  redoy  predicated 
of  another,  it  speaks  their  most  intimate  connexion,  as 
Rom.  xiv.  17.  aoove :  so  1  John  V.  S.  This  is  love  that, 
&c.  So  here,  such  a  mind  is  life  and  peace  (though  the 
copula  be  not  in  the  original,  it  is  fitly  supplied  in  the 
translation.)  You  cannot  separate  (q.  d.'\  life  and  peace 
from  such  a  mind :  it  hath  no  principle  or  death  or  trouble 
in  it.  Let  such  as  know  any  thing  of  this  blessed  temper 
and  complexion  of  soul,  compare  this  scripture  and  their 
own  experience  together ;  when  at  any  time  they  find  their 
souls  under  the  blessed  empire  and  dominion  of  a  spiritual 
mind,  when  spirituality  wholly  rules  and  denominates 
them.  Are  not  their  souls  the  very  i*egion  of  life  and  peace  1 
both  these  in  conjunction,  life  and  peace  1  not  raging  life, 
not  stupid  peace ;  but  a  placid,  peaceful  life,  a  vital,  vigor- 
ous rest  and  peace :  'tis  not  the  life  of  a  fury,  nor  peace  of 
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a  stone :  life  that  hath  peace  in  it  and  peace  that  hath  life 
in  it.  Now  can  the  soul  stif ,  **  I  feel  myself  well ;  all  is 
now  well  with  me."ff  Nothing  afflicts  the  spiritual  mind 
so  far,  and  while  'tis  snch ;  'tis  wrapt  up  ana  clothed  in  its 
own  innocency  and  puritv,  and  hereby  become  invulner- 
able, not  liable  to  hurtful  impressions.  Holiness  (under 
the  name  of  light,  for  that  is  by  the  context  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  word  there)  is  by  the  apostle  >>  spoken  of  as 
the  Christian's  armour.  Fut  on,  saitn  he,  the  armour  of 
light,  in  opposition  to  the  works  of  darkness,  which  he  had 
meationea  immediately  before.  Sirange  armour !  that  a 
man  may  see  through.  A  good  man's  armour  is,  that  •  he 
needs  none:  his  armour  is  an  open  breast;  that  he  can 
♦•xpose  himself,  is  fearless  of  any  harm.  Who  is  he  that 
shall  harm  you  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  7 
It  should  be'  read  imitators,  so  the  word  signifies ;  and  so 
whereas  following-  is  either  of  a  pattern  or  an  end,  the  for> 
mer  must  be  meant  here,  by  the  natural  importance  of  that 
word.  And  hence,  by  k  *«  that  which  is  good,"  is  not  to  be 
understood  created  goodness ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  imi- 
tate that  goodness,  for  so  we  mu.«5t  be  good  ;  but  the  words 
are  capable  of  being  read,  him  that  is  good,  or  (which  is 
all  one)  the  good.i  And  so  'tis  the  increate  good,  the  bless- 
ed Gtodf  himself,  formally  considered  under  the  notion  of 
good.  Nothing  can  harm  you  if  you  be  like  God,  that's 
the  plain  sense  of  this  scripture.  Likeness  to  Qod  is  ar- 
mour of  proof ;  i.  e.  an  imitation  of  him,  viz.  in  his  moral 
goodness,  which  holiness  (as  a  general  name  of  it)  com- 
prehends. A  person  truly  like  Qod  is  secure  from  any 
external  violence,  so  far  as  that  it  shall  never  be  able  to 
invade  his  spirit.  He  is  in  spirit  far  raised  above  the  tem- 
pestuous stormy  region,  and  convenies  where  winds  and 
clouds  have  no  place. 

Nor  can,  so  far  as  this  temper  of  soul  prevails,  any  evil 
|Tow  upon  such  a  mind  within  itself.  It  is  life  and  peace, 
It  is  light  and  purity,  for  'tis  the  image,  the  similitude  of 
God."  Qod  is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
Holy  souls  were  darkness,  but  they  are  light  in  the  Lord. 
He  the  Father  of  light,*  they  the  children  of  light.  They 
were  darkness:  not  in  the  darkj  but  in  the  abstract, 
"  darkness ;"  as  if  that  were  their  whole  nature,  and  they 
nothing  else  but  an  impure  mass  of  conglobated  darkness.* 
So,  Ye  are  light :  as  if  they  were  that  and  nothing  else :  no- 
thing but  a  sphere  of  light.  Why  suppose  we  such  a  tning 
as  an  entire  sphere  of  nothing  else  but  pure  light  1  What 
can  work  any  disturbance  here,  or  raise  a  storm  within  it : 
A  calm,  serene  thing,  perfectly  homogeneous,  void  of  con- 
tranety,  or  any  self- repugnant  quality:  how  can  it  disquiet 
itself  1  We  cannot  yet  say,  that  thus  it  is  with  holy  souls 
in  their  present  state,  according  to  the  highest  literal  im- 
port of  these  words,  Ye  are  light :  but  thus  it  will  be  when 
they  awake ;  when  they  are  satisfied  with  this  likeness. 
They  shall  then  be  like  God  fully,  and  throughout.  O  the 
ioy  and  pleasure  of  a  soul  made  after  such  a  similitude ! 
Now  glorv  is  become  as  it  were  their  being,  they  are  glo- 
rified. Gflory  is  revealed  into  them,  transfused  through- 
out them.  Every  thing  that  is  conceivable  under  the  no- 
tion of  an  excellency,  competent  to  created  nature,  is  now 
to  be  found  with  them;  and  they  have  it  in-wrought  into 
their  very  beings.  So  that  in  a  true  sense  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  are  light ;  they  not  only  have  such  excellencies, 
but  they  are  them  :p  as  the  moralist  saith  of  the  wise  or 
virtuous  man,  that  he  not  so  properly  hath  aU  things^  as  is 
all  things.  'Tis  said  of  man,  in  respect  of  his  naturals,  he 
is  the  im^e  "*  and  glory  of  Qod.  As  for  his  supernatural 
excellencies,  though  they  are  not  essential  to  man,  they 
are  more  expressive  of  Qod ;  and  are  now  become  so  in- 
separable from  the  nature  of  man  too,  in  this  his  glorified 
state,  that  he  can  as  soon  cease  to  be  intelligent  as  holy. 
The  image  of  Grod,  even  in  this  respect,  is  not  separable 
from  him,  nor  blessedness,  (surely,)  from  this  ima^e.  As 
the  divine  excellencies,  being  in  their  infinite  fulness  in 
€[od,  are  his  own  blessedness,  so  is  the  likeness,  the  parti- 
cipation of  them  in  the  soul  that  now  bears  this  image  its 
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blessedness.  Nothing  can  be  necessary  to  its  fall  s 
tion  which  it  hath  not  in  itself,  by  a  gracions  voiichsafe- 
ment  and  communication.  The  good  man,  (in  that  de- 
gree which  his  present  state  admits  of,)  Solomon  tells  as,' 
is  satisfied  from  himself:  he  doth  not  need  to  traverse  the 
world,  to  seek  his  happiness  abroad ;  he  hath  the  mauer 
of  satisfaction,  even  that  goodness  which  he  is  now  en- 
riched with,  in  his  own  breast  and  bosom  :•  yef  he  hath  it 
all  by  participation  fh>m  the  fountain-goodness.  But  that 
participated  goodness  is  so  intimately  one  with  him,  as 
sufficiently  warrants  and  makes  good  the  assertion,  be  is 
satisfied  from  himself:  viz.  from  himself,  not  primarily, 
or  independently ;  but  by  derivation  from  him  who  is  all 
in  fill,  and  more  intimate  to  us  than  we  ourselves.  And 
what  is  that  participated  goodness,  but  a  degree  of  the 
Divine  likeness  %  But  when  that  goodness  shall  be  Inllj 
participated,  when  this  image  and  imitation  of  the  Divine 
goodness  shall  be  complete  and  entire,  then  shall  we  know 
the  rich  exuberant  sense  of  those  words.  How  ftiDy  will 
this  image  or  likeness  satisfy  then !  And  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly, we  may  apprehend  how  satisfying  this  likeness  or 
image  impressed  will  be,  if,  a  little  further  deferring^  the 
view  of  the  particulars  of  this  likeness  which  we  have  de- 
signed to  instance  in,  we  consider  these  general  properties 
of  it. 

1.  *Tis  a  vital  image :  not  the  ima^  only  of  him  that 
lives,  the  living  Gk>d ;  but  it  is  his  living  and  soal-qniGk- 
ening  image.  'Tis  the  likeness  of  him,  in  that  very  res- 
pect; an  imitation  and  participation  qf  the  life  of  Gk>d ;  by 
which,  once  revived,  the  soul  lives  that  was  dead  before. 
'Tis  not  a  dead  picture,  a  dumb  show,  anunmoving  statue; 
but  a  living^  speaking,  walking  image ;  that  wherewith  the 
child  is  like  the  father :  the  very  life  of  the  subject  where 
it  is ;  and  by  which  it  lives  as  Gk>d,  speaks  and  acts  con- 
formably to  him.  An  image,  not  such  a  one  as  is  drawn 
with  a  pencil,  that  expresses  only  colour  and  figure ;  bat 
such  a  one  as  is  seen  in  a  glass, «  that  represents  life  and 
motion,  as  was  noted  from  a  worthy  author  before.  'Tis 
even,  in  its  first  and  more  important  draught,  an  analog 
cal  participation  (as  we  must  understand  it)  of  the*  Divine 
nature;  before  which  first  tincture,  those  prelndioos 
touches  of  it  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  his  former  stale  is 
spoken  of  as  <  an  alienation  from  the  life  of  God ;  as  having 
no  interest,  no  communion  therein.  The  y  jmtting  on  of 
the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  is  presently  mentioned,  in  direct  o]|^po- 
sition  to  that  dismal  state,  implying  that  to  be  a  participa- 
tion of  the  Divine  life :  and  certainly,  so  far  as  it  is  so,  lia 
a  participation  of  the  Divine  blessedness  too. 

2.  'Tis  an  image  most  intimate,  therefore,  to  its  subvect. 
Glory  it  is ;  but  not  a  superficial  skin-deep  glory ;  such  as 
shone  in  Moses's  face,  wnich  he  covered  with  avail.  'Tis 
thoroughly  transformative ;  changes  the  soul  thronghoat; 
not  in  external  appearance,  but  in  its  very  nature.  AU 
outward  embellishments  would  add  little  felicity  to  a  pu- 
trid, corrupt  soul.  That  would  be  but  painting  a  sepul- 
chre ;  this  adds  ornament  unto  life;  ana  both,  espeeialhr 
to  the  inward  man.  'Tis  not  paint  in  the  face,  while  death 
is  at  the  heart ;  but  'tis  the  ranication  of  such  a  principle 
within  as  will  soon  form  and  attemper  the  man  univer- 
sally to  itself.  'Tis  glory,  blessedness, participated,  brought 
home  and  lodged  in  a  man's  own  soul,  in  his  own  bosom; 
he  cannot  then  but  be  satisfied.  A  man  may  have  a  rich 
stock  of  outward  comforts,  and  while  he  hath  no  heart  to 
enjoy  them,  be  never  the  happier.  But  'tis  impossible, 
that  happiness  should  be  thus  lodged  in  his  soul,  made  so 
intimate,  and  one  with  him ;  and  yet,  that  he  should  not 
be  satisfied,  not  be  happy. 

3.  An  image  connatural  to  the  spirit  of  man.  Not  a 
thing  alien,  and  foreign  to  his  nature,  put  into  him  j^nr- 
poselv,  as  it  were,  to  torment  and  vex  him ;  but  an  ancient 
well-known  inhabitant,  that  had  place  in  him  from  the 
beginning.  Sin  is  the  injurious  intruder ;  which  there- 
fore puts  the  soul  into  a  commotion,  and  permits  it 
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BOC  to  not,  vhile  it  ksth  any  being  there.  This  image 
ealms  it,  restores  it,  works  a  peaeeful,  orderly  composare 
vi^in;  retoms  it  to  itself, to  its  pristine,  blessed  state; 
beiBg  reseated  there,  as  in  its  proper,  primitire  subject. 
For  thoQgh  this  image,  in  respect  of  corrupted  nature,  be 
snperoaiaml ;  in  respect  of  institute,  and  nndefiled  nature, 
it  was  in  a  true  sense  natural,  as  hath  been  demonstrated 
by  divers  of  oars  against  the  papists ;  and  upon  the  matter, 
yielded  by  some  of  the  more  moderate  among  themselyes.* 
At  least  it  was  connate  with  human  nature,  consentaneous 
to  it,  and  perfective  of  it.  We  are  speaking,  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  that  part  of  the  Dirine  image  that  con- 
sists in  moral  excellencies ;  there  being  another  part  of  it, 
as  hath  been  said,  that  is,  even  in  the  strictest  sense  natu- 
fal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  moral  law  of  Gfod,  (in 
eonformilT  whereunto  this  image  did,  ab  origvne^  consist,) 
Bothing  of  what  he  requires  from  man,  that  is  at  all  destruc- 
tive of  his  being,  prejudicial  to  bis  comforts,  repugnant  to 
his  most  innate  principles :  nothing  that  dashes  with  his 
reason,  or  is  contrary  to  his  interest ;  or  that  is  not,  most 
direetlv  conservative  of  his  being  and  comforts,  a^^reea- 
ble  to  his  most  rational  principles,  subservient  to  his  best 
and  truest  interest,  for  what  ■  aoth  God  the  Lord  require, 
but  fear  and  love,  service,  and  hoty  walking  from  an  en- 
tire and  undivided  soul  1  what,  but  what  is  good;  not  onl^ 
in  itself,  but  for  us ;  and  in  respect  wjiereof,  his  law  is 
said  to  Jb«b  holy,  just  and  good  1  And  what  he  requireth, 
he  impresseth.  This  law,  written  in  the  heart,  is  this  like^ 
ness.  How  grateful,  then,  will  it  be,  when,  after  a  long 
extermination  and  exile,  it  returns  and  re-possesses  the 
soul,  is  recognised  by  it,  becomes  to  it  a  new  nature,  (yea, 
even  a  divine,)«  a  vital,  living  law,  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus !  What  grievance,  or  burden,  is  it 
io  do  the  dictates  of  nature  7  actions  that  easQy  and  free- 
ly flow  firom  their  own  principles  7  and,  when  blessedness 
itself  is  infolded  in  those  very  acts  and  inclinations  1  How 
infinitely  satis^ing  and  delightful  will  it  be,  when  the  soul 
^all  find  itself  connatural)' zed  to  every  thin^  in  its  duty ; 
and  shall  have  no  other  duty  incumbent  on  it  than  to  be 
happy !  wheu  it  shall  need  no  arguments  and  exhortations 
to  love  GK)d :  nor  need  be  urged  and  pressed,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  mind  him,  to  fear  before  him  1  when  love,  and  re- 
verence, and  adoration,  and  praise;  when  delight,  and 
joy,  shall  be  all  natural  acts  f  Can  you  separate  this,  in 
yoar  own  thoughts,  from  the  highest  satisfaction  1 

4.  This  image  will  be  now  perfect ;  every  way,  fully 
perflect. — 1.  In  dU  Us  parts^  as  it  is  in  the  first  instant  of 
the  soul's  entrance  into  the  state«  of  regeneration ;  the 
womb  of  ^ace  knows  no  defective  maimed  births.  And 
yet  here  is  no  little  advantage,  as  to  this  kind  of  perfec- 
tion. For  now  those  lively  lineaments  of  the  new  creature 
all  appear,  which  were  much  obscured  before :  every  line 
of  glory  is  conspicuous,  every  character  legible,  the  whole 
entire  frame  of  this  image  is,  in  its  exact  symmetry  and 

St  proportions,  visible  at  once.  And  'tis  an  unspeakable 
d&ion  to  the  pleasure  of  so  excellent  a  temper  of  spirit, 
that  accrues  from  the  discernible  cntireness  of  it.  Here- 
tofore, some  gracious  dispositions  have  been  to  seek, 
(through  the  present  prevalence  of  some  corruption  or  temp- 
tation,) when  there  was  most  need  and  occasion  for  their 
being  reduced  into  act.  Hence  the  reward  and  pleasure 
of  the  act,  and  improvement  of  the  principle  were  lost  to- 
gether. Now,  the  soul  will  be  equally  dispc^d  to  every  holy 
exercise  that  shall  be  suitable  to  its  state.  Its  temper  shall 
be  even  and  symmetral;  its  motions  uniform  and  agree- 
able: nothing  done  out  of  season;  nothing  seasonable 
omitted,  for  want  of  a  present  disposition  of  spirit  thereto. 
There  will  be  not  only  an  habitual,  but  actual  entireness 
of  the  frame  of  holiness  in  the  blessed  sonl.~2.  Again 
this  image  will  be  perfect  in  degree;  so  as  to  exclude  all 
degrees  of  its  contrary,  and  to  include  all  degrees  of  itself. 
There  will  be  now  no  longer  any  colluctation  with  contra^- 
ry  principles ;  no  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  the  mind ;  no  lustings  of  the  flesh  against  the  spi- 
rit. That  war  is  now  ended  in  a  glorious  victory,  and 
etenial  peace.     There  will  be  no  remaining  blindness 


of  mind,  nor  error  ci  judgment,  nor  peiverseness  of  will, 
nor  irregularity  or  rebellion  of  afiections :  no  ignorance  of 
GkKi,  no  aversation  from  him,  or  disafiection  towards  him. 
This  likeness  removes  all  culpable  dissimilitude  or  unlike- 
ness.  This  communicated  glory  fills  up  the  whole  soul, 
causes  all  clouds  and  darkness  to  vanisn,  leaves  no  place 
for  any  thing  that  is  vile  or  inglorious ;  'tis  pure  glory, 
free  from  mixture  of  any  thing  that  is  alien  to  it.  And  it 
is  itself  full.  The  soul  is  replenished,  not  with  airy,  eva- 
nid  shadows ;  but  with  substantial,  solid  glory ,«  a  massive, 
weighty  ^\oiy ;  for  I  know  not  but  subjective  glory  may 
be  taken  in  within  the  significancy  of  that  known  scripture, 
if  it  be  not  more  principally  intended  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
text  speaks  of  a  glory  to  be  wrought  out  by  afflictions,  which 
are  tne  files  and  furnaces,  as  it  were,  to  polish  or  refine 
the  soul  Into  a  glorious  frame.  'Tis  cumulated  glory,  glory 
added  to  glory.  Here  'tis  growing,  progressive  glory,'  we 
are  changed  mto  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory.  It 
shall,  now,  be  stable,  consistent  glory ;  that  carries  a  self- 
fulness  with  it:  (which  some  include  also  in  the  no- 
tion of  purity  -.y  'tis  full  itself,  includes  every  degree  re- 
quisite to  its  own  jperfection.  God  hath  now  put  the  last 
hand  to  this  glorious  image,  added  to  it  its  ultimate  ac- 
complishments. Now  a  conformity  to  Christ,  even  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  his  glorious  state,  is  fully 
attained.  That  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  is  now 
won.  And  the  numble  sense  of  not  having  attained  as 
yet,  and  of  not  being  already  perfect,  (in  which  humility 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Gtod  in  a  saint  is  laid,  and 
the  building  raised,)  is  turned  into  joyful  acclamations, 
"  Grace,  grace !"  for  the  laying  on  of  the  top  stone,  the 
finishing  of  this  glorious  work.  And  when  this  temple  is 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  soul  itself  reple- 
nished with  the  divine  fulness,  will  not  its  joys  be  full  tool 
For  here  is  no  sacrifice  to  be  offered  but  that  of  praise, 
and  joy  i^  the  proper  seasoning  for  that  sacrifice. 

Now,  the  new  creatare  hath  arrived  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  The"first 
formation  of  this  spiritual,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  man, 
was  hidden  and  secret,  it  was  curiously  wrought,  and  in  a 
way  no  more  liable  to  observation,  than  that  of  framing 
the  child  in  the  womb ;  as  that  is  as  hidden  as  the  con- 
coction of  minerals,  or  precious  stones,  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth.  No  secrets  of  nature  can  outvie  the  mysteries 
of  godliness.  Its  growth  is  also  by  very  insensible  de- 
grees, as  it  is  with  the  products  of  nature :  but  its  arrival 
to  perfection  is  infinitely  more  strange  than  any  thing  in 
nature  ever  was.  How  sudden  and  wonderful  is  the 
change,  when,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  blessed 
soul  instantly  awsikes  out  of  drowsy  languishings,  and  mi- 
serable weal&ess,  into  perfect  stren^h  and  vigour  !cr  As  a 
man  is,  so  is  his  strength ;  and  as  his  strength  is,  so  is  his 
joy  and  pleasure.  The  sun  is  said  to  go  forth  as  a  strong 
man,  rejoicing  to  run  his  race.  When  a  man  goes,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  strength,  upon  any  enterprise,  how  doth  his 
blood  and  spirits  triumph  before-hand !  No  motion  of 
hand  or  foot,  is  without  a  sensible  delight  The  strength 
of  a  man's  spirit,  is,  unspeakably,  more  than  that  of  the 
outward  man ;  its  faculties  and  powers  more  refined  and 
raised ;  and  hence  are  rational  or  intellectual  exercises 
and  operations  much  more  delightful  than  corporeal  ones 
can  be.  But  (still  as  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength)  'tis  an 
incomparably  greater  strength  that  attends  the  heaven-bom 
man.  This  man  bom  of  God,  begotten  of  Gtod,  after  his 
own  likeness;  this  hero,  this  son  of  God.  was  bom  to 
conflicts,  to  victories,  to  triumphs.  While  ne  is  yet  but  in 
his  growing  sge,  he  overcomes  the  world ;  (as  Hercules 
the  serpents  in  his  cradle ;)  overcomes  the  wicked  one,  and 
is  at  last  moie  than  conqueror.  A  mighty  power  attends 
godliness;  "a spirit  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind; 
but  how  much  this  divine  creature  grows,  so  much  the 
more  like  God:  and  being  perfect,  conflicts  cease:  he  had 
overcome  and  won  the  crown  before.  And  now  all  his 
strength  runs  out  into  acts  of  pleasure.  Now  when  he 
shall  go  forth  in  his  mif  ht  to  love  God,  (as  we  are  re- 
quireoto  love  him  now  with  all  our  might,  and  every  act 
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of  praise  shall  be  an  act  of  power,  done  with  a  fulness  of 
strength,  (as  'tis  said  their  praises,  at  the  bringing 4iome,of 
the  ark,  were  with  all  their  mighty)  O !   what   will  the 

fleasure  be  that  shall  accompany  this  state  of  perfection ! 
'erfect  power  and  perfect  pleasure  are  here  met,  and  shall 
for  ever  dwell  together,  and  be  always  commensurate  to 
one  another.  They  are  so  here,  in  their  imperfect  state : 
our  feeble,  spiritless  duties,  weak,  dead  prayers ;  they  have 
no  more  sweetness  than  strength,  no  more  pleasure  than 
power  in  them.  Therefore  we  are  listless,  and  have  no 
mind  to  duties,  as  we  find  we  are  more  frequently  desti- 
tute of  a  spiritual  liveliness  and  vigour  therem.  W  hen  a 
spiiit  of  might  and  power  goes  on  with  us  in  the  wonted 
course  of  our  converses  with  Qod,  we  then  forecast  oppor- 
tunities, and  gladly  welcome  the  season,  when  it  extraor- 
dinarily occurs,  of  drawing  nigh  to  hioL  It  OUnnot  be 
thought,  that  the  connexion  and  proportion  between  these 
should  fail  in  glory ;  or  that,  when  every  thing  else  is  ])er- 
fect,  the  blessed  soul  itself  made  perfect,  even  as  Gfod  him- 
self is  perfect,  in  this  bearing[  his  likeness,  should  be  unlike 
him  in  bliss ;  or  its  satisfaction  be  imperfect. 


CHAPTER  yill. 

The  satiifiMtion  carried  in  tbe  gkxnr  of  God  imjirened,  fiirtfaer  iIiQiwn  by  io- 
■tanoet.  Certain  veiticalan  of  tfata :  impremon  imtanoed  In  a  dq^eodent 
frame  of  wpaH,  Hd«eetion  or  eelf  devolioc,  love,  purity,  Ubeity,  traaqml- 
lity. 

But  besides  the  general  consideration  of  this  likeness, 
we  shall  instance  m  some  of  the  particular  excellencies 
comprehended  in  it,  wherein  the  blessed  shall  imitate  and 
resemble  God :  whence  we  may  farther  estimate  the  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  that  being  like  God  will  afibrd. — 
Only  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  we  all  along  in 
this  discourse,  speak  of  likeness  to  God  in  respect  of  mo- 
ral excellencies;  so  by  likeness  to  him,  in  respect  of  these, 
we  understand,  not  cmly  a  participation  of  those  which  are 
communicable ;  but  a  correspondent  impress  also  as  to 
those  that  are  incommunicable ;  as  hath  been  more  dis- 
tinctly opened  in  the  propositions  concerning  this  likeness. 
Which  being  premised,  Ishall  give  instances  of  both  kinds, 
to  discover  somewhat  of  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  being 
thus  conformed  to  Qod.  And  here,  pretermitting  the  im- 
press of  knowledge  of  which  we  have  spoken  under  the 
former  head  of  vision,  we  shall  instance, 

1.  In  a  dependent  frame  of  spirit,  which  is  the  proper  im- 
press of  the  Divine  all-sufficiency  and  self-fulness,  duly  ap- 
prehended by  the  blessed  soul,  tt  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a 
higher  pleasure  than  this,  compatible  to  a  creature, — the 
pleasure  of  dependance;  yea,  this  is  a  higher  than  we  can 
conceive.  Dependance  (which  speaks  the  creature's 
vx^vis  or  habitude  to  its  principle,  as  tne  subserviency  which 
imports  its  habitude  to  its  end)  is  two-fold.— I.  Natural : 
whichis  common  and  essential  to  all  creatures ;  even  when 
no  such  thing  is  thought  on,  or  considered  by  them.  The 
creatures  live,  move,  and  have  their  beings  in  God.  whether 
they  think  of  it  or  no.— 2.  Voluntary,  or  rational :  which 
is  defaetOj  peculiar ;  and  de  jure^  common  to  reasonable 
creatures  as  such.  A  dependance  that  is,  U  wpoaipi^ttaf, 
elective ;  and,  with  a  foregoing  reason,  (which  I  under- 
stand by  elective,  not  a  liberty  of  doing,  or  not  doing  it.) 
and  concomitant  consideration  of  what  we  do,  and  animaa- 
version  of  our  own  act :  when  knowingly  and  willingly, 
understanding  ourselves  in  what  we  do,  we  go  out  of  our- 
selves, and  live  in  God.  This  is  the  dependimce  of  which 
I  speak.  And  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  transcendant 
pleasure  in  that  other  state,  when  that  knowledge  and  ani- 
madversion shall  be  clear  and  perfect:  both,  as  this  depen- 
dance imports— A  nullifying  of  self— and  magnifying  (I 
may  call  it  omnifying)  of  God,  a  making  himfll  in  alt— 
As  It  unports  (which  it  doth  most  evidently)  a  telf-awiUn 
hUalum,  ^  pu/re  fwUifytng  of  self,  'tis  a  continual  recogni- 
tion of  my  own  nothingness,  a  momently,  iterated  confes- 
sion, that  my  whole  being  is  nothing,  but  a  mere  puff  of 
precarious  breath,  a  bubble  raised  from  nothing,  by  the 
arbitrary  fiat  of  the  great  Creator;  reducible,  had  he  so 
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pleased,  any  moment  to  nothing  again.  These  are  true 
and  just  acknowledgments,  and  to  a  well-tempered  soul 
infinitely  pleasant,  when  the  state  of  the  case  is  tnoroDghlj 
understood,  (as  now  it  is^)  and  it  hath  the  apprehension 
clear ;  how  the  creation  is  sustained,  how,  ana  upon  what 
terms,  its  own  being,  life  and  blessedness  are  oontiniied  lo 
it;  that  it  is  every  moment,  determinable  upon  the  con- 
stancy of  the  creator's  will,  that  it  is  not  simply  nothing. 
'Tis  not  possible  that  any  thing  should  hinder  this  consi- 
deration from  being  eternally  delightful,  but  that  diaboli- 
cal uncreaturely  pride,  that  is  long  since  banished  heaven, 
and  that  banishea  its  very  subjects  thence  also.  Nothing 
can  suit  that  temper,  but  to  be  a  god;  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent, to  be  its  own  sufficiency.  The  thoughts  of  living 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another,  are  grating;  bat  they 
are  only  grating  to  a  proud  heart,  which  here,  hath  no 
place.  A  soul  naturalized  to  humiliatiQns,  aceustomedto 
prostrations  and  self-abasements,  trained  up  in  acts  of 
mortification,  and  that  was  brought  to  glory  through  a 
continued  course  and  series  of  seLf-denial;  that  ever  since 
it  first  came  to  know  itself,  was  wont  to  depend  ibr  eveiy 
moment's  breath,  for  eveiy  glimpse  of  light,  for  every 
firesh  influence,  (^l  live,  yet  not  L— )  with  what  pleasore 
doth  it.  now,  as  it  were,  vanish  before  the  Jjord  1  what  do- 
light  doth  it  take  to  diminish  itself,  and  as  it  were,  disap- 
pear ;  to  contract  and  shrivel  Josp  itself^  to  shrink  even  into 
a  point,  into  a  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  glo- 
ry ;  that  it  may  be  all  in  alll  Thines  are  now  pleaant, 
(to  the  soul,  in  its  right  mind)  as  they  are  suitable ;  as 
they  carry  a  comeliness  and  congruity  in  them ;  and  no- 
thing now  appears  more  becoming,  than  such  a  self-annihila- 
tion. The  distances  of  Creator  and  creature,  of  infinite 
and  finite,  of  a  necessary  and  arbitrary  being,  of  a  self- 
originatea  and  a  derived  bein^,  of  what  was  from  ever- 
lasting, and  what  had  a  beginnmg ;  are  now  better  under- 
stood than  ever.  And  the  soul,  by  how  much  it  is  now 
come  nearer  to  God,  is  more  apprehensive  of  its  distance. 
And  sach  a  fhune  and  posture  doth,  hence,  please  it  best, 
and  doth  most  fitly  correspond  thereto.  Nothing  is  so 
pleasing  to  it,  as  to  oe  as  it  ought.  That  temper  is  most 
grateful  that  is  most  proper,  and  which  best  agreed  with 
its  state.  Dependance  therefore  is  greatly  pleasing,  as  it 
is  a  self-nulli^^g  thing.  And  yet  it  is,  in  this  nspoei^ 
pleasing,  but  as  a  means  to  a  farther  end.  The  pleasure 
that  attends  it,  is  higher  and  more  intense,  according  as  it 
more  immediately  attains  that  end,  viz.  the  magnifying 
and  exalting  of  Gtod :  which  is  the  most  connatural  thing 
to  the  holy  soul ;  the  vfiost  fundamental  and  deeply  im- 
pressed law  of  the  new  creature.  Self  gives  place, 
that  God  may  take  it :  becomes  nothing,  that  he  may  be 
all:  it  vanishes,  that  his  glory  may  shine  the  brig:hter. — 
Dependance  gives  God  his  proper  ^lory.  Thi  the  pecnliar 
honour  and  prerogative  of  a  Deity,  to  have  a  world  of 
creatures  hanging  upon  it,  staying  tnemselves  upon  it ;  to 
be  the  fulcrum,  the  centre  of  a  lapsing  creation.  When 
this  dependance  is  voluntary  and  mteUigent,  it  carries  in 
it  a  more  explicit  owning  and  acknowledgment  of  God. 
By  how  much  more  this  is  the  distinct  and  actual  sense  of 
my  soul.  Lord,  I  cannot  live  but  by  thee ;  so  much  the 
more  openly  and  plainly  do  I  speak  it  out,  Lord,  thou  art 
God  alone ;  thou  art  the  fulness  of  life  and  being ;  the  only 
root  and  spring  of  life ;  the  everlasting  I  AM ;  the  Being 
of  beings. 

How  unspeakably  pleasant,  to  a  holy  soul,  will  such  a 
perpetual  agnition  or  acknowledgment  of  God  be !  when 
the  perpetuation  of  its  being  shall  be  nothing  else  than  a 
perpetuation  of  this  acknowledgment;  when  every  renewed 
aspiration,  every  motion,  every  pulse  of  the  glorified  soul, 
shall  be  but  a  repetition  of  it:  when  it  shall  find,  itself,  in 
the  eternity  of  life,  that  everlasting  state  of  life  which  it 
now  possesses,  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting  testi- 
mony Uiat  God  is  God :  He  is  so,  for,  I  am,  I  live,  lacL 
I  have  the  power  to  love  him;  none  of  which  could 
otherwise  be.  When  amongst  the  innumerable  myriads 
of  the  heavenly  host,  this  shall  be  the  mutual,  alternate 
testimony  of  each  to  all  the  rest  throughout  eternity,  will 
not  this  be  pleasant  1  when  each  shall  feel  continnaUr 
the  fresh  illapses  and  incomes  of  God,  the  power  and 
sweetness  of  Divine  influences,  the  enlivening  vigour  of 
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that  Tztal  breath,  and  find  in  themselves,  thus  we  live  and 
are  sostained :  and  are  yet  as  secure,  touching  the  con- 
tinuance  of  this  state  of  life,  as  if  eveiy  one  were  a  god  to 
himself;  and  did  each  one  possess  an  entire  go&ead. 
When  their  sensible  dependance  on  him,  in  their  glorified 
state,  shall  be  a  perpetual  triumph  over  all  the  imaginary 
deities,  the  fancied  Numina^  wherewith  he  was  heretofore 

groroked  to  jealousy :  and  he  shall  now  hove  no  rival  left, 
ut  be  acknowledgea  and  known,  to  be  all  in  ^.  How 
^eaaant  will  it  then  be,  as  it  were,  to  lose  themselyes  in 
aim !  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  overcoming  sense  of 
his  boundless,  all-sufficient,  every-where  flowing  fulness ! 
And  then  add  to  this;  they  do  by  this  dependance  ac- 
tually^ make  this  fulness  of  Qod  their  own.  They  are  now 
met  m  one  conmion  principle  of  life  and  blessedness,  that 
is  sufilcient  for  them  all.  Thev  no  lon^r  live  a  life  of 
care,  are  perpetually  exempt  from  solicitous  thoughts, 
which  here  tney  could  not  perfectly  attain  to  in  their 
earthly  state.  They  have  notning  to  do  but  to  depend ;  to 
live  upon  a  present  self-sufficient  good,  which  alone  is 
enough  to  replenish  all  desires ;  else  it  were  not  self-suffi- 
cienL  bHow  can  we  divide,  in  our  most  abstractive 
thoughts,  the  highest  pleasure,  the  fullest  satisfaction,  from 
this  dependance  1  'Tis  to  live  at  the  rate  of  a  God ;  a  God- 
like lire :  a  living  upon  immense  fulness,  as  he  lives. 

S.  Subjection;  which  I  place  next  to  dependance,  as 
being  of  the  same  allay :  the  product  of  impressed  sove- 
reignty ;  as  the  other,  of  all-sufficient  Ailness.  Both  im- 
pressioDs  upon  the  creature,  corresponding  to  somewhat  in 
God,  most  incommunicably  appropriate  to  him.  This  is 
the  soul's  real  and  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
supreme  Majesty ;  its  nomage  to  its  Maker ;  its  self-dedi- 
cation :  than  which  nothing  more  suits  the  state  of  a  crear 
tore,  or  the  spirit  of  a  saint.  And  as  it  is  suitable,  'tis 
pleasant.  'Tis  that  by  whidi  the  blessed  soul  becomes, 
m  its  own  sense,  a  consecrated  thing,  a  devoted  thing, 
sacred  to  GK>d :  its  very  life  and  whole  being  referred  and 
made  over  to  him.  With  what  delightful  relishes,  what 
sweet  gusts  of  pleasure,  is  this  done !  while  the  soul  tastes 
its  own  act;  approves  it  with  a  full  ungainsa^g  judg- 
ment ;  apprehends  the  condignity  and  fitness  of  it ;  assents 
to  itself  iwrein ;  and  hath  t^  ready  suffrage,  the  harmo- 
nious concurrence,  of  all  its  powers !  When  tne  words  are 
no  sooner  spoken,  "  Worthy  art  thou,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory,  hcmour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created ;"  but  they 
are  resounded  from  the  penetralia,  the  iTimost  bowels^  the 
most  intimate  receptacles  and  secret  chambers  of  the  soul, 
O  Lord,  thou  art  worthy :  worthy,  that  I,  and  all  things, 
should  be  to  thee :  worthy,  to  be  Uie  Omega,  as  thou  art 
the  Alpha,  the  last,  as  thou  art  the  first ;  the  end,  as  thou 
art  the  beginning,  of  all  things ;  the  ocean  into  which  all 
being  shallflow,  as  the  fountain  from  which  it  sprung.  My 
whole  self,  and  all  my  powers,  the  excellencies  now  im- 
planted in  my  being,  the  privileges  of  my  now  glorified 
state,  are  all  worth  nothing  to  me  but  for  thee ;  please  me 
only,  as  they  make  me  fitter  for  thee.  O  the  pleasure  of 
these  sentiments;  the  joy  of  such  raptures ;  when  the  soul 
shall  have  no  other  notion  of  itself,  than  of  an  everlasting 
sacrifice,  always  ascending  to  Gkxl  in  its  own  flames. 

For  this  devotedness  and  subjection  speak  not  barely 
an  act,  but  a  state ;  a  «being  to  the  praise  of  grace ;  a  living 
to  Gkxl.  And  'tis  no  mean  pleasure  that  the  sincere  som 
finds,  in  the  imj^ect  beginnings,  the  first  essays  of  this 
life,  the  initial  breathings  of  such  a  spirit,  its  entrance  into 
this  blessed  state;  when  it  makes  the  first  tender  and 
present  of  itself  to  Gtod ;  (as  the  apostle  expresses  it ;)  when 
It  first  begins  to  esteem  itself  a  hallowed  thing,  sejparate 
and  set  apart  for  God ;  its  first  act  of  unfeigned  self-resig- 
nation ;  when  it  tells  Gk)d  from  the  very  neart,  ''  I  now 
give  up  myself  to  thee  to  be  thine."  Never  was  marria^- 
covenant  made  with  such  pleasure,  with  so  complacential 
consent.  This  quitting  claim  to  ourselves,  parting  with 
ourselves  upon  such  terms,  to  be  the  Lord's  for  ever :  O 
the  peace,  the  rest,  the  acquiescence  of  ^irit  that  attends 
it '.  When  the  i>oor  soul  that  was  weary  of  itself,  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  itself,  hath  now  on  the  sudden  found 
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this  way  of  disposing  itself  to  such  an  adrantsge ;  there  is 
pleasure  in  this  treaty.  Even  the  previous  breakings  and 
relentings  of  the  soul  towards  Gk)d  are  pleasant*  But  O 
the  pleasure  of  ccmsent !  of «  yielding  ourselves  to  God, 
as  the  apostle's  expression  is ;  when  the  soul  is  overcome, 
and  cries  out,  "  Lord,  now  I  resign,  I  yield ;  possess  now 
thy  own  right,  I  give  up  myself  to  thee.^'  That  yielding  is 
subjection,  self-devoting;  in  order  to  future  service  and 
obedience,  «To  whom  ye  yield  ourselves  servants  to  obey 
&c.  And  never  did  any  man  enrc^  himself,  as  a  servant 
to  the  greatest  prince  on  earth,  with  such  joy.  What  plea- 
sure is  there  in  the  often  iterated  recognition  of  these  trans- 
actions; in  multiplying  such  bonds  upon  a  man's  own 
soul  (though  done  faintly,  while  the  fear  of  breaking 
checks  its  }oy  in  taking  them  on  !)  When  in  the  uttering 
of  these  words,f  I  am  thy  servant,  O  Lord ;  thy  servant, 
the  son  of  thine  hand-maid,  i.  e.  thy  born-servant,  (allud* 
ing  to  that  custom  and  law  among  the  Jews,)ff  thy  servant 
devoted  to  thy  fear ;  a  man  fin£  they  fit  his  spirit,  and 
are  aptly  expressive  of  the  true  sense  of  his  soul ;  is  it  not 
a  grateful  thing  1  And  how  pleasant  is  a  state  of  life  con- 
sequent and  agreeable  to  sucn  transactions  and  covenants 
with  God !  When  'tis  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  will ! 
When  his  zeal  eats  a  man  up ;  and  one  shall  find  himself 
secretly  consuming  for  Grod  1  and  the  vigour  of  his  soul 
exhaled  in  his  service !  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  thing  so  to 
spend  and  be  spent  1  When  one  can  in  a  measure  find  that 
his  will  is  one  with  God's,  transformed  into  the  Divine  w  ill : 
that  there  is  but  one  common  will,  and  interest,  and  end 
between  him  and  us;  and  so,  that  in  serving  God  we 
reign  with  him ;  in  spending  ourselves  for  him,  we  are  per- 
fected in  him.  Is  not  this  a  pleasant  life  1  Some  heathens 
have  spoken  at  such  a  rate  of  this  kind  of  life,  as  might 
make  us  wonder  and  blush.  One  speaking  of  a  virtuous 
person  saith,  "  i^He  is  a  good  soldier  tkai  bears  wounds^  and 
nnmbers  scars;  and  at  last,  smitten  through  with  darts, 
dying,  wiUiove  the  emperor  for  whom  he  falls:  he  will 
(saith  he)  keep  in  mind  that  ancient  precept,  Follow  Grod. 
But  there  are  that  complain,  cry  out  and  groan,  and  are 
compelled  by  force  to  do  his  commands,  and  hurried  into 
them  against  their  will ;  and  what  a  madness  is  it  (said  he) 
to  be  drawn  rather  than  follow  !"  And  presently  afler  sub- 
joins, "  We  are  bom  in  a  kingdom ;  to  obey  Goa  is  liberty." 
The  same  person  writes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  "  >If  thou 
believe  me  when  I  most  freely  discover  to  thee  the  most 
secret  fixed  temper  of  my  soul,  in  all  things  my  mind  is 
thus  formed :  I  obey  not  God  so  properly  as  I  assent  to 
him.  I  follow  him  with  all  iny  heart,  not  because  I  cannot 
avoid  it."  And  another,  "  kLe»d  me  to  whatsoever  I  %m 
appointed,  and  I  will  follow  thee  cheerfully;  but  if  I  re- 
fuse, or  be  unwilling,  I  shall  follow  notwithstanding." 

A  soul  cast  into  such  a  mould,  formed  into  an  obedien-^ 
tial  subject  frame,  what  sweet  peace  doth  it  enjoy !  how 
pleasant  rest  1    Every  thing  rests  most  composedly  in  iis 

{>roper  place.  A  bone  out  of  joint  knows  no  ease,  nor 
ets  the  c)ody  enjoy  any.  The  creature  is  not  in  its  place 
but  when  'tis  thus  subject,  is  in  this  subordination  to  Grod. 
By  flying  out  of  this  subordination,  the  world  of  mankind 
is  become  one  great  disjointed  body,  fall  of  weary  toss- 
ings,  unacquainted  with  ease  or  rest.  That  soul  tnat  is, 
but  in  a  de^ee,  reduced  to  that  blessed  state  and  temper, 
is  as  it  were  in  a  new  world ;  so  great  and  happy  a  change 
doth  it  now  feel  in  itself.  But  when  this  transformation 
shall  be  completed  in  it;*  and  the  will  of  God  shall  be  no 
sooner  known  than  rested  in  with  a  complacential  appro- 
bation ;  and  every  motion  of  the  first  and  great  Mover 
shall  be  an  efficacious  law,  to  guide  and  determine  all  our 
motions;  and  the  lesser  whee&  shall  presently  run  at  the 
first  impulse  of  the  ^reat  and  master-wheel,  without  the 
least  rub  or  hesitation;  when  the  law  of  sin  shall  no 
longer  check  the  law  of  God ;  when  all  the  contentions  of 
a  rebellious  flesh,  all  the  counter-strivings  of  a  perverse, 
ungovernable  heart,  shall  cease  for  ever;  O  unconceivable 
blessedness  of  this  consent,  the  pleasure  of  this  joyful  har- 
mony, this  peaceful  accord !  Obedience,  where  'tis  due  but 
from  one  creature  to  another,  carries  its  no  small  advan- 
tages with  it,  and  conducibleness  to  a  pleasant  unsolicit* 
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0Q»  life.  To  bs  p«niciikurlT  prescribed  to  in  thiiigs 
aboat  which  oar  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost  with 
yarioms  ai>preb€nsions,  anxious,  uncertain  thoughts ;  how 
great  a  privilege  is  it  1  I  cannot  forget  a  pertinent  passage 
of  an  ezeellem  person  of  recent  nemoiy.i  And  (saith  he) 
for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  far  from  doting  on 
that  p<^nlar  idol  liberty,  that  1  hardly  think  it  possibk 
for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painful  than  an  un- 
restramed  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds  of  magis- 
trates, of  laws,  of  piecy.  of  reason  in  the  heart,  every  man 
would  have  a  fool,  I  add,  a  mad  tyrant,  to  his  master,  that 
would  multiply  more  sorrows,  than  briers  and  thorns  did 
to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from  the  bliss  at  once,  and 
the  restraint  of  paradise ;  and  was  sure  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness,  than  in  the  enclosure.  Would  but  the  Scrm> 
ture  permit  me  that  kind  of  idolatry,  the  binding  my  ftdth 
and  obedience  to  any  one  visible  innUlible  judge  or  prince, 
were  it  the  Pope,  or  the  Mufti,  or  the  Grand  Tartar; 
might  it  be  reconcilable  with  my  creeds  it  would  be  certainly 
with  my  interest,  to  get  presently  into  that  posture  of 
obedience.  I  should  learn  so  much  of  the  barbarian  am- 
bassadors in  Appian,  which  came  on  purpose  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  negotiate  for  leave  to  be  th^r  servants.  T  would 
be  my  policy,  if  not  mv  piety ;  and  may  now  be  my  wish, 
though  not  my  faith,  that  I  might  never  have  the  trouble 
to  deliberate,  to  dispute,  to  doubt,  to  choose,  (those  so 
many  profitless  uneasmess,)  but  only  the  favour  to  re- 
ceive commands,  and  the  meeknebs  to  obey  them.  How 
pleasurable  then  must  obedience  be  to  the  perfect  will  of 
the  blessed  Gk)d,  when  our  wills  shall  also  be  perfectly 
attempered  and  conformed  thereunto  t  TherefcMre  are  we 
taught.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.^  What 
is  most  perfect  in  its  kind,  ^ves  rule  te  the  rest, 

3.  Love.  This  is  an  emment  part  of  the  image  or  like- 
ness of  God  in  his  saints ;  as  it  is  that  ^reat  attribute  of 
the  Divine  being  that  is,  alone,  put  to  give  us  a  noti<Mi  of 
God  :•  God  is  love.  This  is  an  excellency  (consider  it 
whether  in  its  original,  or  copy)  made  up  of  piteasantnesses. 
All  love  hath  complacency  or  pleasure  in  the  nature  and 
most  formal  notion  of  it.  To  search  for  pleasure  in  love 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  a  man  should  be  solicitous  to  find 
water  in  the  sea,  or  light  in  the  body  of  the  sun.  Love  to 
a  friend  is  not  without  high  pleasure,  when  especially  he 
is  actually  present  and  enjoyed :  love  to  a  saint  rises  higher 
in  nobleness  and  pleasure,  according  to  the  more  exceuent 
qualification  of  its  object.  'Tis  now  m  its  highest  improve- 
ment, in  both  these  aspects  of  it ;  where  whatsoever  tends 
to  fratifv  our  nature,  whether  as  human,  or  holy,  idll  be 
in- Its  full  perfection.  Now  doth  the  soul  take  up  its  stated 
dwelling  m  love,  even  in  God,  who  is  love,  and  as  he  is 
love ;  'tis  now  enclosed  with  love^  encompassed  with  love, 
'tis  conversant  in  the  proper  region  and  element  of  love. 
The  love  of  Qod.  is  now  perfected  in  it.  That  love  which 
is  not  oohr  participated  from  him,  but  lerminated  in  him, 
that  <^rfect  love,  casts  out  tormenting  fear ;  so  that  here 
is  pleasure  without  mixture.  How  naturally  will  the 
blessed  soul  now  dissolve  and  melt  into  pleasure !  It  is 
new-framed  on  purpose  for  love-embraees  and  enjoyments. 
h  shall  now  love  like  GK>d,  as  one  composed  of  love.  It 
shall  no  longer  be  its  complaint  and  burden,  that  it  can- 
not retaliate  in  this  kind ;  that  being  beloved  it  cannot 
love. 

4.  Purity.  Herein  also  must  the  blessed  sonl  resemble 
God,  and  delight  itself.  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope, 
{viz.  of  being  hereafter  like  God,  and  seeing  him  as  he  is,) 
purifieth  himself  as  he  is  pure.  A  €k)d-like  purity  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  expectation  of  future  blessed- 
ness, much  more  with  the  fruition.  **  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart ;"  besides  the  reason  there  annexed, "  for  they  shell 
see  God ;"  (which  is  to  be  considered  under  the  other  head, 
the  pleasure  under  which  this  Hkeness  disposes ;)  that  pre- 
position carries  its  own  reason  in  itseH  It  is  an  kkcom- 
parable  pleasure  that  purity  carries  in  its  own  nature ;  as 
sin  haA  m  its  very  nature,,  besides  its  consequent  guilt 
and  sonow,  trouble  and  torment  beyond  expression,  wnat- 


soever  defiles,  doth  idsodistitrb;  nor  do  any  b«t  pnre plea* 
sores  deserve  the  name.  An  Epienras  himself  will  tell  aa^ 
there  cammei  hej^eamrewOMoui  wisdmm^  kenesif,  mmd  rigU^ 
eeueness.  'Tis  least  of  all  possible  there  should,  when  once 
a  person  shall  have  a  right  knowledge  of  lumseU;  and 
(which  is  the  moral  impurity  whereof  we  qpeak)the  fikhi* 
nessofsin.  1  doubt  not  bat  much  of  the  tomient  of  hell 
will  consist  in  those  too  late  and  despairing  self-loathing^ 
those  sickly  resentments,  the  impure  wretches  will  be  po»> 
sessed  with,  when  they  see  what  hideous  deforoMd  mam- 
sters  their  own  wickedness  hath  made  thcoL  Here  the 
gratifications  of  sense  that  attend  it,  bribe  and  aeduee  their 
judgments  into  another  estinwte  of  sin :  but  then  it  shall 
be  no  longer  thought  of  under  the  more  ihvourable  noiaoit 
<^  a  yXwrimiMor  rjtney  shall  taste  nothing  but  the  gall  and 
worm-wood.  ^Tis  certainly  no  improbable  thmg,  bat  that 
reason  beinf  now  so  Itdly  rectified  and  undeceived,  viaon 
torn  olT  and  things  now  appearing  in  their  own  Ukeneas; 
so  much  will  be  seen  and  apprethended  of  the  intrinoie 
evil  and  malignity  of  their  vitmted  nature,  as  will  sorre 
for  the  matter  of  f^her  torment :  while  yet  saeh  a  sight 
can  do  no  more  to  a  change  or  their  tei^per,  than  the 
devils'  feith  doth  to  theirs.  Such  aghts  being  acconqnnied 
with  their  no-hope  of  ever  attaining  a  better  ataie,  do 
therefore  no  way  tend  to  mollify  or  demoloe  their  spirics, 
but  to  increase  their  rage  and  torment  It  is  howercr  oot 
of  question,  that  the  puriQr  of  heaven  will  infinitely  a- 
hance  the  pleasure  of  it;  ibr  tis  more  certain,  the  '  '- 
sical  goodness  of  holiness  (which  tern  I  need  not 
these  instances;  inasmuch  as  the  thing  admaia  not 
one  entire  notion,  bat  lies  partly  under  this  head,  partly 
under  the  seetmd,  that  of  devotedness  to  God)  wiB  be 
fully  understood  in  heaven,  than  the  intrinaical  evil  of  sin 
in  neU:  and  when  it  is  understood,  will  it  not  efieett 
will  it  not  please  1  Even  here,  how  pWaaing  are  thii^  la 
the  pure,  (put  in  degree  so,)  that  participate  of  the  Divine 
nunty  I  ^Thy  word  is  very  pure,  saith  the  Psalmist,  there- 
tore  thy  servant  loveth  it.  under  this  notion  do  holy  ones 
take  pleasure  each  in  other;  because  they  see  somewhat  of 
the  Divine  likeness,  their  Father*^  image,  in  one  another : 
win  it  not  be  much  more  pleasing  to  find  it  each  otue  per- 
fect in  himself  1  to  feel  the  ease,  and  peace,  and  rest^  that 
naturally  goes  with  it  1  A  man  that  hath  any  love  of  eleao- 
liness,  if  casually  plimged  into  the  mire,  he  knofwa  not 
what  to  do  with  himself,  he  fancies  his  own  dothea  to 
abhor  him ;  (as  'Jc^  rhetorically  speaks ;)  so  doth  as  notoral 
a  pleasure  attend  parity:  it  hath  it  even  in  itself.  'The 
words  of  the  pure  (saith  the  wise  man)  are  pleasant  wards ; 
words  of  pleasantnesses,  it  might  be  read.  That  pure 
breath  diat  goes  firom  him,  is  not  without  a  certam  pleasaro- 
bleness  accompanying  it.  And  if  so  to  another,  maeh 
more  to  himself,  especially  iriien  every  thing  oorre^Mmds; 
and  (as  the  expression  is)  he  finds  himself  clean  thioaiglioac 
5.  Liberty,  another  part  of  the  Divine  likeness,  wherein 
we  are  to  imitate  God,  cannot  but  he  an  unspeakable 
satisfaction.  Supposing  such  a  state  of  the  notion  oi 
liberty  as  may  render  it  really  a  perfection ;  which  other- 
wise It  would  be  a  wickedness  to  impute  to  God.  and  an 
impossibility  to  partake  f)K>m  him.  I  here  ^wak  of  the 
moral  liberty  of  a  saint,  as  such ;  not  of  the  natural  liberty 
of  a  man,  as  a  man :  and  of  the  liberty  consummate  of 
saints  in  glory;  not  of  the  inchoate,  imperfect  liberty  of 
saints  on  earth.  And  therefore  the  intricate  controversieB 
about  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  lie  out  of  our  way, 
and  need  not  give  as  any  trouble.  'Tis  out  of  qaestkm 
that  this  liberty  consists  not  (whatever  may  be  said  of  any 
other)  in  an  eoual  propension  to  piood  or  evil ;  nor  in  the 
will's  independency  on  the  practical  imderstanding ;  nor 
In  a  various  uncertain  mutabUity,  or  inconstancr ;  nor  is  it 
such  as  is  opposed  to  all  necessity ;  'tis  not  a  liSeity  ftooi 
the  government  of  God,t  nor  from  a  determination  to  the 
simply  best  and  most  elijgfiMe  objects.  But  it  is  a  libeny 
from  the  servitude  of  sm,  trcm  the  seduction  of  a  no- 
ruided  judgment,  and  the  alkirement  of  any  insnaiiog 
forbidden  olJiiect ;  eonnsting  in  an  ahoondea  amplitade 
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md  enUraediMSS  of  soal  towards  God,  and  iBdetermination 
to  any  inferior  ^ood :  resulting"  from  an  entire  subjection 
to  the  Divine  will,  a  snbmission  to  the  or^er  oi  God,  and 
ateadjr  adherence  to  him.  And  unto  which  the  many  de- 
acripiicmfi  and  elogies  agree  most  indtsputablT,  which  ftom 
sundry  anthora  are  congested  together  by  Gibieuf,  in  that 
ingenioQs  tractate  of  liberty.  As  that,  He  is  free  that  lives 
as  he  will  (from  Cicero,  insisted  on  by  8.  Aug.  de  Givit. 
I>ei,  lib.  14.e.S5.)— i.  «.  who  neither  wishes  any  thing,  nor 
fears  anr  thing :  who  in  all  things  acquiesces  in  the  will  of 
God ;  who  minds  nothing  but  his  own  things,  and  accounts 
nothing  his  own  but  God:  who  favours  nothing  but  God; 
who  is  moved  only  by  the  will  of  God.  Again ;  He  is 
free,  that  cannot  be  hindered,  being  willing,  nor  forced, 
being  miwilling  (from  Epictetns>— i.  e.  who  hath  always  his 
will ;  as  having  perfectly  subjected  it  to  the  will  of  God, 
as  the  same  author  explains  himself.  Again ;  He  is  free 
that  is  master  of  himself  (from  the  Civilians)  i.  e.  (as  that 
liberty  respects  the  spirit  of  a  man)  that  hath  a  mind  in- 
dependent on  any  thing  foreign  and  alien  to  himself .  That 
only  follows  God  (from  Philo  Judaens;)  That  lives  accord- 
ing to  his  own  reason  (from  Aristotle:)  with  many  more 
of  like  import ;  that  alone  does  fully  and  perfectly  suit  that 
state  of  liberty  the  blessed  soul  shall  hereafter  eternally 
enjov ;  as  that  author  oAen  acknowledges. 

ToLB  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  clmdren  of  God :  the 
liberty  wherewith  the  Son  makes  free.  Liberty  inaeed. 
measured  and  regulated  by  the  royal  law  of  litierty,  ana 
which  is  perfected  only  in  a  perfect  conformity  thereto. 
There  is  a  most  servile  liberty,  a  being  ^free  from  right- 
eousness, which  under  that  specious  name  and  show, 
>  enslaves  a  man  to  corruption :  and  there  is  as  free  a  ser- 
vice, by  which  a  man  is  still  the  more  free,  by  how  much 
the  more  he  serves,  and  is  subject  to  bis  superior's  will, 
and  governing  influences;  and  by  how  much  the  less  pos- 
sible it  is  he  should  swerve  therefrom.*  The  nearest  ap- 
proaches therefore  of  the  soul  to  Grod ;  its  most  intimate 
union  with  him,  and  entire  subjection  to  him  in  its  glorified 
state,  makes  its  liberty  consummate.  Now  i$  its  deliverance 
complete,  its  bands  axe  fallen  off:  'tis  perfectly  disentangled 
from  all  the  snares  of  death,  m  which  it  was  formerly 
held;  'tis  under  no  restraints,  oppressed  by  no  weights, 
held  down  by  no  clogs ;  it  hath  free  exercise  of  vSi  its 

Swers ;  hath  every  faculty  and  affection  at  command, 
ow  unconceivable  a  pleasure  is  this !  With  what  delight 
doth  the  poor  prisoner  entertain  himself,  when  his  manacles 
and  fetters  are  knocked  off!  when  be  is  barged  from  his 
loathsome  dungeon,  and  the  house  of  his  bondage ;  breathes 
in  a  free  air ;  can  dispose  of  himself,  and  walk  at  liberty 
whither  he  will  I  The  bird  Escaped  from  his  cage,  or  freed 
from  his  line  and  stone,  that  resisted  its  vain  and  too  feeble 
strug^lings  before:  how  pleasantly  doth  it  ran^el  with 
what  joy  doth  it  clap  its  wings,  and  take  its  flight !  A 
faint  emblem  of  the  joy,  wherewith  that  pleasant  cheerful 
note  shall  one  dav  be  sung  and  chanted  foith.  Our  soul 
is  escaped,  as  a  oird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler ;  the 
snare  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped.  There  is  now  no 
place  for  such  a  complaint,  I  would,  but  I  cannot;  I 
would  tum  my  thoughts  to  glorious  objects,  but  I  cannot. 
The  biased  soul  fe3s  itself  free  from  all  confinement: 
nothing  resists  its  will,  as  its  will  doth  never  resist  the 
will  of  God.  It  knows  no  limits,  no  restraints;  is  not 
tied  up  to  this  or  that  particular  good;  but  expatiates 
freely  in  the  immense,  universal^  all-comprehending  good- 
ness of  Gkxi  himself.  And  this  liberty  is  the  perfect  image 
and  likeness  of  the  liberty  of  God,  especially  in  its  con- 
summate state.  In  is  pr^ress  towards  it,  it  increases  as 
the  soul  draws  nearer  to  dod :  which  nearer  approach  is 

V  Ubertas  noitm  noaeit  mlgeetio  ad  Dram  (bmialitar,  led  amplilodo  ood- 
Mqoeai  earn.    Oibieur.  De  Hbeit  Dei  et  eieatmB,  Hb.  I.  e.  aa. 

s  Qma>  intejMW  nfai*  a4iiivul  mviUileai.   Bt  rantt  qwi— mwdob  i 
Uieftate  civlivL  Boeth.  ex  Oflk.  Nectitqua  nue«tti«fai  cateaun.  fito. 
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honmi  datum  eat,  qaando  primuni  cieatm  eat  rxtoi,  potail  non  peeeae ;  led 
IMluit  lA  peceara.  Iloeantem  nofjariiwiim  ao  poteiwpa<rit>  quD  peccaie  bob 
potnil.   Anff.  da  Civjkal.  Da.  Ub.  sa  &  M. 
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cedarior:  progrcmua  eium  attendjtur penea  accemum  homfaiiiad  Deum;  qua. 
<piidam  aaa  lonii  pMviB«ritate,  aed  faiitationa  et  aaafauIationeeoDarat,  etea 
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not  in  nspect  of  place  or  local  neameas,  bat  likenara  and 
conformity  to  himt  in  respect  whereof,  as  God  is  most 
sublime  and  excellent  in  himself,  so  is  it  in  him.b  Its 
consummate  liberty  is,  when  it  is  so  fullj  transformed  into 
that  likens  of  God,  as  that  he  is  all  to  it,  as  to  himself: 
90  that  as  he  is  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  himself;  his  like- 
ness in  this  respect,  is  the  very  satisfaction  itself  of  the 
blessed  soul. 

6.  TranquiUiQr.  This  also  is  an  eminent  part  of  that 
assimilation  to  God,  wherein  the  blessedness  of  the  holy 
soul  must  be  understood  to  lie :  a  perfect  composure,  a 
perpetual  and  everlasting  calm,  an  eternal  Vacancy  from 
aU  un^uietness  or  perturbation.  Nothing  can  be  supposed 
more  inse]^rably  agreeing  to  the  nature  of  God  than  this : 
whom  Scripture  wimesses  to  be  without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  change.  There  can  be  no  commotion  without 
mutation,  nor  can  the  least  mutation  have  place  in  a  per- 
fectly simple  and  uncompounded  nature:  whence  even 
pagan  reason  hath  been  wont  to  attribute  the  most  undis- 
turoed  and  unalterable  tranquillity  to  the  natare  of  God. 
Balaam  knew  it  was  incompatible  to  him  to  lie,  or  repent. 
And  (supposing  him  to  speak  this  from  a  present  inspira- 
tion^ It  is  their  common  aoctrine  concerning  Grod.  Any^ 
the  (east  troubles  and  tempests^  saith  one,«  are  far  exiled 
from  ike  tranquUlUy  of  God ;  for  all  tht  inkabUants  oj 
heaven  do  ever  enjoy  the  same  stable  tenour,  even  an  eternal 
equaliUf  of  mind.  Aiidi  a  little  after  speaking  of  Gk>d,  saith 
he,  '*  'Tis  neither  possible  he  should  be  moved  by  the  force 
of  another,  for  nothing  is  stronger  than  God ;  nor  of  his  own 
accord,  for  nothing  is  perfecter  than  God."  And  whereas 
there  is  somewhat  that  is  mutable  and  subject  to  change ; 
somewhat  that  is  stable  and  fixed :  JH  which  of  those  na- 
tures, saith  another,'  shall  we  place  Ood  ?  must  we  not  in 
that  which  is  more  stable  and  flxed^  and  free  from  thisfUiid- 
neis  and  mutability  7  For  what  ts  there  amon^  all  beings, 
that  can  he  stable  or  consist,  if  God  do  not  by  his  own  touch 
stay  and  sustain  the  nature  of  it  7 

Hence  it  is  made  a  piece  or  deformity,  of  likeness  to  GK)d, 
by  another  who  tells  his  friend,*  It  is  a  high  and  great  thing 
which  thou  desirest,  and  even  bordering  upon  a  Deity :  not 
to  be  moved,  Yea^  so  hath  this  doctnne  been  insisted  on 
by  them,  that  (while  other  Divine  perfections  have  been 
less  understood)  it  hath  occasioned  the  Stoical  assertion  of 
fatality  to  be  introduced  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Epicurean 
negation  of  providence  on  the  other ;  lest  any  thing  should 
be  admitted  that  might  seem  repugnant  to  the  tranquillity 
of  their  numina.  But  we  know  that  our  God  doth  what- 
soever pleaseth  him,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  :  and  that 
he  doth  all  according  to  the  wise  counsel  of  his  Koly  will; 
freely,  not  fatally,  upcm  the  eternal  provision  and  foresight 
of  all  circumstances  and  events ;  so  that  nothing  can  occur 
that  is  new  to  him.  nothing  that  he  knows  not  how  to  im- 
prove to  good ;  or  tnat  can  therefore  infer  any  alteration  of 
nis  counsels,  or  occasion  to  him  the  least  perturbation  or 
disquiet  in  reference  to  them. 

Holy  souls  begin  herein  to  imitate  him,  as  soon  as  they 
first  give  themselves  up  to  his  wise  and  gracious  conduct. 
'Tis  enough  that  he  is  wise  for  himself  and  them.  Their 
hearts  safely  trust  in  him.  They  commit  themselves  with 
unsolicitous  confidence  to  his  guidance;  knowing  he  can- 
not himself  be  misled,  and  that  he  will  not  mislead  them : 
as  Abn^iam  followed  him,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
And  thus,  by  faith,  they  enter  into  his  rest  They  do  now 
in  their  present  state  only  enter  into  it,  or  hover  about  the 
borders:  their  future  assimilation  to  God  in  this,  gives 
them  a  stated  settlement  of  spirit  in  this  rest.  They  before 
did  owe  their  tranquillity  to  their  faith;  now  to  their  actual 
fruition.    Their  former  acquiescency,  and  sedate  temper, 
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was  hence,  that  they  believed  God  would  deal  well  with 
them  at  last ;  their  present,  for  that  he  hath  done  so.  Those 
words  have  now  their  fullest  sense,  (both  as  to  the  rest 
itself  which  they  mention,  and  the  season  of  it,)  'Return 
to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee.  The  occasions  of  trouble,  and  a  passive  temper 
of  spirit,  are  ceused  together.  There  is  now  no  fear  with- 
out, nor  terror  within.  The  rage  of  the  world  is  now  al- 
layed, it  storms  no  longer.  Reproach  and  persecution  have 
found  a  period.  There  is  no  more  draggmg  before  tribu- 
nalSf  nor  haling  into  prisons ;  no  more  running  into  dens 
and  deserts ;  or  wandering  to  and  fro  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins.  And  wit^  the  cessation  of  the  external  occa- 
sions of  trouble,  the  inward  dispositions  thereto  are  also 
ceased.  All  infirmities  of  spirit,  tumultuating  passions, 
Lnmorti6ed  corruptions,  doubts,  or  imperfect  knowledge 
:»'  the  love  of  God,  are  altogether  vanished,  and  done 
Away  for  ever.  And  indeed,  that  perfect  cure  wrought 
witmn,  is  the  soul's  great  security  from  all  future  dis- 
quiet. A  well  tempered  spirit  hath  been  wont  strangely  to 
pi  eserve  its  own  peace  in  this  unquiet  world.  Philosophy 
naih  boasted  mr.ch  in  this  kind:  and  Christianity  per- 
formed more.  The  philosophical  (yaXqyii,  or)  calmness  of 
mind,  is  not  without  its  excellencjr  and  praise :  "  That 
stabJe  settlement  and  fixedness  of  spirit,  that  Mvfiia^  (as 
iLe  moralist  f  tells  us,  it  was  wont  to  be  termed  among 
Che  Giecians,  and  which  he  calls  tranquillity,)  when  the 
mind  is  alwaifrs  equal,  and  goes  a  smooth,  even  course,  is 
propitious  to  itself;  and  beholds  the  things  that  concern  it 
witn  pleasure,  and  interrupts  not  Uiis  joy,  but  remains  in 
A  placid  state,  never  at  any  time  exalting  or  depressing 
itself."  But  now  far  doth  the  Christian  peace  surpass  it ! 
**  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding ;  that  amidst 
surrounding  dangers,  enables  the  holy  soul  to  say,  (with- 
out a  proud  boasi,)  'None  of  all  these  things  move  me: 
the  peace  that  immediately  results  from  that  faith  which 
unites  the  soul  with  God,  and  fixes  it  upon  him  as  its  firm 
basis ;  when  'ris  ^  kept  in  perfect  peace,  by  being  stayed 
upon  him,  because  it  trusts  in  him ;  when  the  heart  is 
fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord ;  filled  full  of  jo]^  and  peace, 
or  of  joyous  peace,  (by  an  Iv  Sth  iwiv^)  in  believing.  Ana 
if  philosophy  and  (which  far  transcends  it)  Christianity, 
reason  and  raith,  have  that  statique  power,  can  so  com- 
pose the  soul,  and  reduce  it  to  so  quiet  a  consistency  in 
the  midst  of  storms  and  tempests  ;  how  perfect  and  con- 
tentful a  repose,  will  the  immediate  vision  and  enjojrment 
of  Gkxl  anord  it,  jn.  that  serene  and  peaceful  region, 
where  it  shall  dwell  for  ever,  free  from  any  molestation 
from  without,  or  principle  of  disrest  within  I 
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2.  Here  is  also  to  be  considered,  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction involved  in  this  assimilation  to  God,  as  it  is  known 
or  reflected  on,  or  that  arises  from  the  eognosci  of  this  like- 
ness. We  have  hitherto  discoursed  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
like  God,  as  that  is  apprehended  by  a  spiritual  sensation, 
a  feeling  of  that  inward  rectitude,  that  nappy  pleasure  of 
souls  now  perfectly  restored :  we  have  yet  to  consider  a 
farther  pleasure,  wnich  accrues  from  the  souFs  animadver- 
sion upon  itself,  its  contemplating  itself  thus  happily  trans- 
formed. And  though  that  very  sensation  be  not  without 
some  animadversion,  (as  indeed  no  sensible  perception  can 
be  performed  without  it,)  yet  we  must  conceive  a  consec^uent 
anmiadversion,  which  is  muehmore  explicit  and  distmct ; 
and  which  therefore  yields  a  very  great  addition  of  satis- 
faction and  delight :  as  when  the  blessed  soul  shaU  turn 
its  eye  upon  itself,  and  designedly  compose  and  set  itsell 
to  consider  its  present  state  and  frame ;  the  consideration 
it  shall  now  have  of  itself,  and  this  likeness  impressed  upon 
it,  may  be  either—abaolute,  or<— comparative  and  respective. 
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1.  Absolute.  How  pleasing  a  spectacle  will  this  be, 
when  the  elorified  soul  snail  now  intentively  behold  its  ovn 
glorious  frame !  when  it  shall  dwell  in  the  contemplation 
of  itself  1  view  itself  round  on  every  part,  turn  its  eye  from 
glory  to  glory,  from  beauty  to  beauty,  from  (me  exoeUencj 
to  another ;  and  trace  over  the  whole  draught  of  this  image, 
this  so  exquisite  piece  of  divine  workmanship,  drawn  oat 
in  its  full  perfection  upon  itself  1  when  the  norified  eye, 
and  divinely  enlightened  and  inspirited  mind,  shall  apply 
itself  to  criticise,  and  make  a  judgment  upon  every  several 
lineament,  every  touch  and  stroke  *,  shall  stay  itself,  and 
scrupulously  insist  upon  e  veryport ;  view  at  leisure  every 
character  of  glory  the  blessed  God  haih  instamped  upon  ii ; 
how  will  this  likeness  now  satisfy !  And  that  expression 
of  the  blessed  apostle,  (taken  notice  of  upon  some  other 
occasion  formerly,)  "  the  glory  to  be  revealed  in  us,"  seems 
to  import  in  it  a  reference  to  such  a  self-intuition.  What 
serves  revelation  for,  but  in  order  to  vision  7  what  is  it,  but 
an  exposing  things  to  view  1  And  what  is  revealed  in  os, 
is  chiefly  exposed  to  our  own  view.  All  the  time,  from 
the  soul^  first  conversion  till  now,  Giod  hath  been  as  it 
were  at  work  upon  it,  (*  He  that  hath  wrought  us  to,  Ac.) 
hath  been  labouring  it,  shaping  it,  polishing  it,  spreading 
his  own  glory  upon  it,  inlaying,  enamelling  it  with  glory : 
now  at  last,  the  whole  work  is  revealed,  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  the  blessed  soul  awakes.  "Come  now," 
saith  Gkxl,  "  behold  my  work,  see  what  I  have  dcme  upon 
thee,  let  my  work  now  see  the  light;  I  dare  expose  it  to 
the  censure  of  the  most  curious  eye ;  let  thine  own  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  it."  It  was  a  work  carried  on  in  a 
mystery,  secretly  wroufi^ht  (as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  we  alluded  Before)  by  a  spirit  that  came  and 
went  no  man  could  tell  how.  Besides,  that  in  the  general 
only,  we  knew  we  should  be  like  him,  it  did  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  we  should  be ;  now  it  appears :  there  is  a  reve- 
lation of  this  glory.  O  the  ravishing  pleasure  of  its  first 
appearance !  And  it  will  be  a  glory  always  fresh  and 
flourishing,  (as  Job's  expression  is, "  my  glory  was  fresh  in 
me,")  and  will  a£ford  a  fresh,  undecaying  pleasure  for  ever. 

2.  The  blessed  soul  may  also  be  supposed  to  have  a 
comparative  and  r&spective  consideration  of  the  impressed 
glory.  That  is.  so  as  to  compare  it  with,  and  refer  it  lo, 
several  things  that  may  come  into  consideration  with  it : 
and  may  so  heighten  its  own  delight  in  the  contemplatioo 
thereof 

1.  If  we  consider  this  impression  of  glory,  in  reference 
to  its  former  loathsome  deformities  that  weie  upon  it,  and 
which  are  now  vanished  and  gone ;  how  unconceivable  a 
pleasure  will  arise  from  this  comparison !  When  the  soul 
shall  consider  at  once  what  it  is,  and  what  once  it  was, 
and  thus  bethink  itself:  I  that  did  sometimes  bear  the  ac- 
cursed image  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  do  now  represent 
and  partake  of  the  holy,  pure  nature  of  the  Father  ofiig^ts : 
I  was  a  mere  chaos,  a  mdeous  heap  of  deformity,  confu- 
sion, and  darkness,**  but  he  that  made  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  shined  into  me,  to  give  the  Knowledge  of  the 
light  of  his  own  glory  in  the  foce  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
since,  made  mf  way  as  the  shining  light,  shining  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  this  perfect  day.  1  was  a  habitation  for 
dragons,  a  cage  for  noisome  lusts,  that,  as  serpents  and 
vipers,  were  winding  to  and  fro  throogh  all  my  faculties 
and  powers,  and  preying  upon  my  very  vitals.  Then 
was  1  hateful  to  God,  and  a  hater  ot  him;  sin  and  vanity 
had  all  my  heart.  The  charming  invitations  and  allure- 
ments of  grace  were  as  music  to  a  dead  man ;  to  think  a 
serious  thought  of  God,  or  breathe  forth  an  afllectionate 
desire  after  nim,  was  as  much  against  my  heart,  as  to 
pluck  out  mine  own  ^es,  or  offer  violence  to  mine  own 
life.  After  I  began  to  live  the  spiritual,  new  life,  how  slow 
and  faint  was  my  progress  ana  tendency  towards  perfec- 
tion !  how  indisposed  did  I  find  myself  to  the  proper  ac« 
tions  of  that  life  I  To  go  about  any  holy,  spiritual  work, 
was,  too  often,  as  to  climb  a  hill,  or  strive  against  the 
stream;  or  as  an  attenmt  to  fly  without  wings.  I  have 
sometimes  said  to  my  heart.  Come,  now  let's  go  pray, 
love  God,  think  of  heaven;  but  O  how  listless  to  these 
things!  how  lifeless  in  themt  Impressions  made,  how 
quickly  lost  I  gracious  frames,  how  soon  wrought  off  and 
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gene!  characters  of  glory  razed  oat,  and  overspread  with 
e^lh  and  dirt*  Divine  comeliness  hath  now  at  length 
made  me  perfect :  the  glory  of  God  doth  now  inclothe  me ; 
they  are  his  ornaments  I  now  wear.  He  hath  made  me, 
that  lately  la^  among  the  pots,  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  co- 
vered with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold :  he 
hath  put  another  nature  into  me,  the  true  likeness  or  his 
own  holy  divine  nature;  he  hath  now  perfectly  mastered 
and  wrought  out  the  enmity  of  my  heart  against  him :  now 
to  be  with  God  is  my  verv  element;  loving,  admiring, 
praising  him,  are  as  natural  as  breathing  once  was.  I  am 
all  spirit  and  life,  I  feel  m3rself  disburdened,  and  unclogged 
of  all  the  heavy,  oppressive  weights  that  hung  upon  me ; 
no  body  of  deatn  doth  now  encimiber  me,  no  deadness  of 
heart,  no  coldness  of  love,  no  drowsy  sloth,  no  averseness 
fit>m  God,  no  earthlv  mind,  no  sensual  inclinations  or 
affections,  no  sinful  divisions  of  heart  between  God  and 
creatures:  he  hath  now  the  whole  of  me:  I  enjoy  and 
delight  in  none  but  him :  O  blessed  change !  O  happy 
dav! 

2.  If  in  contemplating  itself,  clothed  with  this  likeness, 
It  respect  the  state  of  damned  souls,  what  tran^rts  must 
that  occasion  f  what  ravishing  resentments  I  When  it  com- 
pares human  nature  in  its  highest  perfection,  with  the  same 
nature  in  its  utmost  depravation !  An  unspeakably  more 
oneqnal  comparison  than  that  would  be,  or  the  most  ami- 
able lovely  person,  flourishing  in  the  prime  of  youthful 
strength  ana  beauty,  with  a  putrified  rotten  carcass,  de- 
formed by  the  corruption  of  a  loathsome  grave.  When  glo- 
rified spirits  shall  make  such  a  reflection  as  this :  Lo,  here 
we  shine  in  the  glorious  brighmess  of  the  Divine  image ; 
and  behold  vonder  deformed  accursed  souls :  they  were  as 
capable  of  this  glory  as  we ;  had  the  same  nature  with  us. 
the  same  reason,  the  same  intellectual  faculties  and 
powers;  but  what  monsters  are  they  now  become  I  They 
eternally  hate  the  eternal  excellency.  Sin  and  death  are 
finished  upon  them.  Thej  have  each  of  them  a  hell  of 
horror  and  wickedness  in  itself.  Whence  is  this  amazing 
difference  ?  Though  this  cannot  but  be  an  awful  wonder, 
it  cannot  also  but  be  tempered  with  pleasure  and  joy. 

3.  We  may  suppose  this  likeness  to  foe  considered  in  re- 
ference to  its  pattern,  and  in  comparison  therewith;  which 
will  then  be  another  wav  of  heightening  the  pleasure  that 
shall  arise  thence.  Such  a  frame  and  constitution  of  spirit 
is  full  of  delights  in  itself;  but  when  it  shall  be  referred  to 
its  original,  and  the  correspondency  between  the  one  and 
the  other  be  observed  and  viewed ;  how  exactly  they  ac- 
cord, and  answer  each  other,  as  face  doth  face  m  the  war 
ter ;  this  cannot  still  but  add  pleasure  to  pleasure,  one  de- 
light to  another.  When  the  blessed  soul  snail  interchange- 
ably turn  its  eve  to  Qod,  and  itself;  and  consider  the 
agreement  of  glory  to  glory;  the  several  derived  excel- 
lencies to  the  origmal :  He  is  wise,  and  so  am  I ;  holy, 
and  so  am  I :  I  am  now  made  perfect  as  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther is:  this  gives  a  new  relish  to  the  former  pleasure. 
How  will  this  likeness  please  under  that  notion,  as  it  is 
liis't  a  likeness  to  him!  O  the  accent  tb&t  will  be  put 
upon  those  appropriative  words,  to  be  made  partakers  of 
his  holiness,  and  of  the  Divine  nature !  Personal  excel- 
lencies in  themselves  considered,  cannot  be  reflected  on, 
but  with  some  pleasure ;  but  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  child, 
how  especially  gratefhl  will  it  be,  to  observe  m  itself  such 
and  such  graceful  deportments,  wherein  it  naturally  imi- 
tates Its  father!  So  ne  was  wont  to  speak,  and  act,  and 
demean  himself.  How  natural  is  it  unto  love  to  affect  and 
aim  at  the  imitation  of  the  person  loved !  So  natural  it 
must  be  to  lake  complacency  therein ;  when  we  have  hit 
our  mark,  and  achieved  our  design.  The  pursuits  and  at- 
tainments of  love  are  proportionable  and  correspondent 
each  to  other.  And  what  heart  can  compass  the  greatness 
of  this  thought,  to  be  made  like  God !  Lord,  was  there  no 
lower  pattern  than  thyself,  thy  glorious  blessed  self,  ac- 
cording to  which  to  form  a  worm !  This  cannot  want  its 
due  resentments  in  a  g:lorified.state. 

4.  This  transformation  of  the  blessed  soul  into  the  like- 
ness of  God,  may  be  viewed  by  it,  in  reference  to  the  way 
of  accomplishment ;  as  an  ena,  brought  about  by  so  amar 
zing  stupendous  means :  which  will  certainly  be  a  pleasing 
contemplation.  When  it  reflects  on  the  method  and  course 
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insisted  on,  for  bringing  this  matter  to  pass :  views  over 
the  work  of  redemption  in  its  tendency  to  this  end,  dthe 
restoring  God's  image  in  souls;  considers  Christ  manifest- 
ed to  us,  in  order  to  his  being  revealed  and  formed  in  us: 
that  God  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  to  make  men 
after  the  likeness  of  Grod ;  that  he  partook  with  us  of  the 
human  nature,  that  we  might  with  him  partake  of  the  di- 
vine ;  that  he  assumed  oar  flesh,  in  order  to  impart  to  us 
his  Spirit :  when  it  shall  be  considered,  for  this  end  had 
we  so  many  'neat  and  precious  promises ;  for  this  end  did 
the  glory  of  the  fLord  shine  upon  us  through  the  glass  of 
the  sospel;  that  we  might  be  made  partakers,  &c  that  we 
might  be  changed,  dec.  Yea,  when  it  shall  be  called  to 
mind,  (though  it  be  far  f^om  following  hence,  that  this  is 
the  only  or  principal  way,  wherein  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  have  influence,  in  order  to  our  eternal  happiness,) 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  lived  for  this  end,  that  we  might  learn 
so  to  walk,  as  he  also  walked ;  that  he  died  that  we  might 
be  conformed  to  his  death ;  that  he  rose  again  that  we 
might  with  him  attain  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  that 
he  was  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,  that  he  might  be  in  us  (that 
is,  the  same  image  that  bears  his  name)  our  final  consum- 
mate glory  itself  also :  with  what  pleasure  will  these  har- 
monious congruities,  these  apt  correspondencies,  be  looked 
into  at  last !  Now  may  the  glorified  saint  say,  I  here  see 
the  end  the  Lord  Jesus  came  into  the  world  for ;  I  see  for 
what  he  was  lift  up,  made  a  spectacle ;  that  he  might  be  a 
transforming  one :  whaX  the  efiosions  of  his  Spirit  were 
for;  why  it  so  earnestly  strove  with  my  wayward  heart. 
I  now  behold  in  my  own  soul,  the  fruit  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul.  This  was  the  project  of  redeeming  love,  the  de- 
sign of  all-powerful  gospel-grace.  Glorious  achievement ! 
blessed  end  of  that  great  and  notable  undertaking  I  happy 
issue  of  that  high  design  ! 

5.  With  a  reference  to  all  their  own  expectations  and 
endeavours.  When  it  shall  be  considered  by  a  saint  in 
glory ;  the  attainment  of  this  perfect  likeness  to  Grod,  was 
the  utmost  mark  of  all  my  designs  and  aims;  the  term  of 
all  my  hopes  and  desires :  this  is  that  I  longed  and  laboured 
for;  that  which  I  prayed  and  waited  for ;  which  I  so  ear- 
n^ly  breathed  after,  and  restlessly  pursued :  it  was  but  to 
recover  the  defaced  image  of  Grod ;  to  be  again  made  like 
him,  as  once  I  was.  Now  I  have  attained  my  end ;  I  have 
the  fhiit  of  all  my  labour  and  travails ;  I  see  now  the  truth 
of  those  (oAeD][  encouraging  words,  blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled.  Be  not  weary  in^  well-doing,  for  ye  shall  reap,  if 
ye  faint  not.  What  would  I  once  have  given  for  a  stead}% 
abiding  frame  of  holiness,  for  a  heart  constantly  bent  and 
biassed  toward  God ;  constantly  serious,  constantly  tender, 
lively,  watchful,  heavenly,  spiritual,  meek,  humble,  cheer- 
ful, self-denjring !  How  have  I  cried  and  striven  for  this, 
to  get  such  a  heart !  such  a  temper  of  spirit!  How  have 
I^eaded  with  God  and  my  own  soul,  in  order  hereto  I 
How  often  over  have  I  spread  this  desire  before  the 
Searcher  and  Judge  of  hearts !  Turn  me  out  of  all  my 
worldly  comforts,  so  thou  ^ve  me  but  such  a  heart ;  let 
me  spend  my  days  in  a  prison,  or  a  desert,  so  I  have  but 
such  a  heart ;  I  refuse  no  reproaches,  no  losses,  no  tortures, 
may  I  but  have  such  a  heart.  How  hath  my  soul  been 
sometimes  ravished  with  the  very  thoughts  of  such  a  tem- 
per of  spirit,  as  hath  appeared  amiable  in  my  eye,  but  I 
could  not  attain  I  and  wnat  a  torture  again  hath  it  been 
that  I  could  not !  What  grievance  in  all  the  world,  in  all 
the  days  of  my  vanity,  did  I  ever  find  comparable  to  this ; 
to  be  able  to  frame  to  myself  by  Scripture,  and  rational 
light  and  rules,  the  notion  and  idea  of  an  excellent  temper 
of  spirit ;  and  then  to  behold  it,  to  have  it  in  view,  and  not 
be  &\e  to  reach  it,  to  possess  my  soul  of  it  1  What  indig- 
nation have  I  sometimes  conceived  against  mine  own  soul, 
when  I  have  found  it  wandering,  and  could  not  Teduce  it; 
hovering, and  couM  not  fix  it-;  dead,  and  could  not  quicken 
it ;  low,  and  could  not  raise  it !  How  earnestly  have  I  ex- 
pected this  blessed  day,  when  all  those  distempers  should 
be  perfectly  healed,  and  my  soul  recover  a  healthy,  lively, 
spiritual  frame !  What  fresh  eballitions  of  joy  will  here  Ihs - 
when  all  former  desires,  hopes,  endeavours,  are  crowned 
with  success  and  fruit!  This  joy  is  the  joy  of  harvest 
f They  that  have  sown  in  tears,  So  now  reap  in  joy.  They 
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that  went  out  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed;  now  wiCh 
rejoicing,  bring  their  sheaves  with  them. 

6.  In  reference  to  what  this  impressed  likeness  shall  for 
ever  secure  to  it :  an  everlasting  amity  and  friendship  with 
God ;  that  it  shall  never  sin,  nor  he  ever  frown  more. — 
1.  That  it  shall  sin  no  more.  The  perfected  image  of  God 
in  it,  is  its  security  for  this ;  for  'tis  holy  throughout ;  in 
every  point  conformed  to  his  nature  and  will ;  there  re> 
mains  m  it  nothing  contrary  to  him.  It  may  therefore  cer- 
tainly conclude,  it  shall  never  be  liable  to  the  danger  of 
doing  any  thing,  but  what  is  good  in  his  sight :  and  what 
solace  will  the  blessed  soul  find  in  this  1  If  now  an  angel 
from  heaven  should  assure  it,  that  from  such  an  hour  it 
shall  sin  no  more,  the  world  would  not  be  big  enou^rh  to  hold 
such  a  soul.  It  hath  now  escaped  the  deadtiest  of  dangers, 
the  worst  of  deaths,  (and  which  even  in  its  present  state, 
upon  more  deliberate  calmer  thoughts,  it  accounts  so,)  the 
stmg  of  death,  the. very  deadliness  of  death;  the  hell  of 
hell  itself.  The  deliverance  is  now  complete,  which  can- 
not but  end  in  delight  and  praise. — S.  That  God  can  never 
Arown  more.  This  'tis  hence  also  assured  of.  How  can 
he  but  take  perfect,  everlasting  complacency  in  his  own 
perfect  likeness  and  image;  and  behold  with  pleasure  his 
glorious  workmanship,  now  never  liable  to  impairment  or 
decay!  How  pleasant  a  thought  is  this,  "The  blessed  God 
never  beholds  me  but  with  delight  I  I  shall  always  behold 
his  serene  countenance,  his  amiable  face  never  covered 
with  any  clouds,  never  darkened  with  anv  frown  I  I  shall 
now  have  cause  to  complain  no  more ;  My  Giod  is  a  stran- 

fer  to  me,  he  conceals  nimself,  I  cannot  see  his  face ;  lo, 
e  is  encompassed  with  clouds  and  darkness,  or  with 
flames  and  terrors."  These  occasions  are  for  ever  ceased. 
Grod  sees  no  cause,  either  to  behold  the  blessed  soul  with 
displeasure,  or  with  displeasure  to  avert  from  it,  and  turn 
off  his  eye.  And  will  not  this  eternally  satisfy  %  When 
God  himself  is  so  well  pleased,  shall  not  we  1 

2.  The  pleasure  it  disposes  to.  Besides  that  the  in-be- 
ing and  knowledge  of  this  likeness  are  so  satisfying;  it 
disposes,  and  is  tne  soul's  <|ualification  for  a  yet  farther 
pleasure : — ^that  of  closest  union,  and  most  inward  commu- 
nion with  the  blessed  God. 

1.  Union:  which  (what  it  is  more  than  relation)  is^not 
till  now  complete.  Besides  relation  it  must  needs  import 
presence :  not  physical,  or  local ;  for  so  nothing  can  be 
nearer  CKxl  than  it  is :  but  moral  and  cordial,  by  which 
the  holy  soul  with  will  and  affections,  guided  by  rectified 
reason  and  jud^ent,  closes  with,  and  embraces  him ;  tmd 
he  also  upon  wise  forelaid  counsel,  and  with  infinite  de- 
light and  love,  embraces  it:  so  friends  are  said  to  be  one 
(Misides  their  relation  as  friends)  by  a  union  of  hearts.  A 
union  between  Gk>d  and  the  creature,  as  to  kind  and  na- 
ture higher  than  this,  and  lower  than  hypostatical  or  per- 
sonal union,  I  understand  not,  and  therefore  say  nothing 
ofit.h 

But  as  to  the  union  here  mentioned :  as,  till  the  image 
of  God  be  perfected,  it  is  not  completed ;  so  it  cannot  but 
be  perfect  then.  When  the  soul  is  perfectly  formed  ac- 
coraing  to  Gk>d's  own  hearty  and  fully  participates  the  Di- 
vine likeness,  is  perfectly  like  him ;  that  likeness  cannot 
but  infer  the  most  intimate  union  that  two  such  natures 
can  admit :  that  is,  (for  nature,)  a  love  union ;  such  as  that 
which  our  Saviour  mentions,  and  prays  to  the  Father  to 

Eerfect,  between  themselves  and  all  believers,  and  among 
elievers  mutually  with  one  another.  Many  much  trouble 
themselves  about  this!  scripture :  but  sure  that  can  be  no 
other  than  a  love-union.  For,  (i.)  'Tis  such  a  union  as 
Christians  are  capable  of  among  themselves ;  for  surely 
he  would  never  pray  that  they  might  be  one  with  a  union 
whereof  they  are  not  capable.  (2.)  'Tis  such  a  union  as 
may  be  made  visible  to  the  world.  Whence  'tis  an  obvious 
corollary,  that  the  union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
there  spoken  of  as  the  pattern  of  this,  is  not  their  union  or 
oneness  in  essence,  (though  it  be  a  most  acknowledged 
thing  that  there  is  such  an  essential  union  between  them ;) 
for,  who  can  conceive  that  saints  should  be  one  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  with  such 
a  union  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  themselves,  if 
the  essential  union  between  Father  and  Son  wei«  the 
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union  here  spoken  of :  but  the  ezen^lary  or  pattern 
here  mentioned  between  the  Father  and  Son,  is  bat  a  onion 
in  mind,  in  love,  in  design,  and  interest;  wherein  be 
prays,  that  saints  on  earth  might  visibhr  be  one  wiih  Chen 
also,  that  the  world  might  believe,  &«.  'Tis  yet  a  rich  pie»> 
sure  that  springs  up  to  glorified  saints  from  that  love-onion 
(now  perfected)  between  the  blessed  God  and  them.  'Tis 
mentioned  and  shadowed  in  Scripture,  under  the  nsnie 
and  notion  of  marriage-union ;  in  which  the  greatest  mo- 
tual  complacency'  is  Slwnjs  supposed  a  necessary  ingredi- 
ent To  be  thus  joined  to  the  kLord,  and  made  as  it  weie 
one  spirit  with  him;  for  the  eternal  Ghid  to  cleave  in  love 
to  a  nothin^-creature,  as  his  likeness  upon  it.engage*  him 
to  do ;  is  this  no  pleasure,  or  a  mean  one  1 

2i  Communion :  unto  which  that  union  is  fundameBlal, 
and  introductive ;  and  which  follows  it  upon  the  sane 
ground,  from  a  naturalpropensity  of  like  to  like.  There  is 
nothing  now  to  hinder  God  and  the  holy  soul  of  the  most  in- 
ward fruitions  and  enjoyments ;  no  animosity,  no  strange- 
ness, no  unsuitableness  on  either  part.  Here  the  glorified 
spirits  of  the  just  have  liberty  to  solace  themselves  amidb«t 
the  rivers  of  pleasure  at  GKm's  own  right  hand,  withont 
check  or  restraint.  They  are  pure,  and  these  pure.  They 
touch  nothing  that  can  defile,  thev  defile  nothmg  they  can 
touch.  Thev  are  not  now  ibrbidden  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  the  oTue  inaccessible  Majesty;  there  is  no  holy 
of  holies  into  which  they  may  not  enter,  no  door  locked 
up  against  them.  They  may  have  free  admission  into  the 
innermost  secret  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  ponr  forth 
themselves  in  the  most  liberal  elusions  of  love  and  joy :  as 
they  must  be^  the  eternal  subject  of  those  infinitely  richer 
communications  from  God.  even  of  immense  and  boond- 
less  love  and  goodness.  Do  not  debase  this  pleasure  by 
low  thoughts,  nor  frame  too  daring,  positive  apprehen- 
sions of  it.  'Tis  yet  a'secret  to  us.  The  eternal  convenes 
of  the  King  of  glory  with  glorified  spirits,  are  only  known 
to  himself  and  them.  That  expression,  (which  we  so  often 
meet  in  our  way,)  *'  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be,". seems  left  on  purpose  to  check  a  too  curious  and 
prying  inquisitiveness  loto  these  unrevealed  things.  The 
great  Gbd  will  have  his  reserves  of  glory,  of  love,  of  plear 
sure  for  that  future  state.  Let  him  alone  awhile,  with  those 
who  are  already  received  into  those  mansions  of  glory, 
those  everlasting  hi^itations :  he  will  find  a  time  for  those 
that  are  yet  pil^ims  and  wandering  exiles,  to  ascend  and 
enter  too.  m  the  mean  time,  what  we  know  of  this  com- 
manion  may  be  gathered  up  into  this  general  account,  the 
reciprocation  of  loves ;  the  flowing  and  reflowing  of  ever- 
lastmg  love,  between  the  blessed  soul  and  its  infinitely 
blessed  God ;  its  egress  towards  him,  his  illapses  into  it. 
Unto  such  pleasure  doth  this  likeness  dispose  and  qualify : 
you  can  no  way  consider  it,  but  it  appears  a  most  pleasur- 
able, satisfying  thing. 

Thus  far  have  we  shown  the  qualification  for  this  bles- 
sedness, and  the  nature  of  it;  What  it  prerequires,  and 
wherein  it  lies :  and  how  highly  congruous  it  is,  that  the 
former  of  these  should  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  latt<sr, 
will  sufficiently  appear  to  any  one  that  shall,  in  his  own 
thoughts,  compare  this  righteousness  and  this  blessedness 
together.  He  will  indeed  plainly  see,  that  the  natural  state 
of  the  case  and  habitude  of  these,  each  to  other,  make  this 
connexion  unalterable  and  eternal;  so  as  that  it  most 
needs  be  simply  impossible,  to  be  thus  blessed  without  be- 
ing thus  righteous.  For  what  is  this  righteousness  other 
than  this  blessedness  begun,  the  seed  and  principle  of  it  1 
And  that  with  as  exact  proportion  (or  rather  sameness  of 
nature)  as  is  between  the  grain  sown  and  reaped ;  which 
is  more  than  intimated  in  that  of  the  apostle,)  Be  not  de- 
ceived, God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sowetb, 
that  shall  he  also  reap :  for  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh, 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  (there  is  the  same  pro- 

Sorticm  too ;)  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  or  the 
pirit  reap  life  everlasting :  which  thoogn  it  be  spoken  to 
a  particular  case,  is  yet  spoken  from  a  general  rule  and 
reason  applicable  a  great  deal  flirther.  And  as  some  con- 
ceive (ana  is  undertaken  to  be  demonstrated^  that  the  seeds 
of  things  are  not  virtually  only,  but  "vctnafly  and  formal- 
ly, the  very  things  themselves ;  so  is  it  here  also.  The  very 
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paits  of  this  blessedness  are  discernible  in  this  righteous- 
ness, the  future  rision  of  God  in  present  knowledge  of 
him :  for  this  knowledge  is  a  real  initial  part  of  righteous- 
ness ;  the  rectitude  of  the  mind  and  apprehensions  con- 
cemine  God,  consisting  in  conformity  to  his  revelation  of 
hiiiiseul  Present  holiness,  including  also  the  future  assi- 
milation to  Grod :  and  the  contentment  and  peace  that  atr 
tends  it.  the  consequent  satisfaction  in  glory.  But  as  in 
glory,  the  impression  of  the  Divine  likeness  is  that  which 
vision  subserves,  and  whence  satisfaction  results :  so  is  it 
here  (visibly)  the  main  thing  also.  The  end  and  design  of 
the  gospel  revelation,  "of  whole  Christianity,  (I  mean 
systematically  considered/)  of  all  evangelical  doctrmes  and 
Imowled^,  is  to  restore  God's  likeness  and  image ;  from 
whence  joy  and  peace  result  of  course,  when  once  the 
gospel  is  believed.  The  gospel  is  the  instrument  of  im- 
pressing Qod's  likeness,  in  order  whereunto  it  must  be 
understood,  and  received  into  the  mind.  Being  so,  the 
impression  upon  the  heart  and  life  are  Christianity,  habi- 
toal  and  practical,  whereupon  joy  and  pleasure  (the  belief 
or  thorough  reception  of  the  gospel  thus  intervening)  do 
necessarily  ensue,  Rom.  xv.  13.  So  aptly  is  the  only  way 
or  method  of  seeing  God's  face,  so  as  to  be  satisfiea  with 
his  likeness,  said  to  be  in  or  through  righteousness. 
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3.  The  season  of  this  blessedness  comes  next  to  be  con- 
sidered;  which  (as  the  words,  "when  I  awake,"  have 
been  concluded  here  to  import)  must,  in  the  general,  be 
stated,  beyond  the  time  of  this  present  life.    Holy  souls 
are  here  truly  blessed,  not  perfectly ;  or  their  present  bless- 
edness is  j)erfect  only  in  nature  and  kind,  not  in  deeree. 
'Tis,  in  this  respect,  as  far  short  of  perfection  as  their  holi- 
ness is.    Their  hunger  and  thirst  are  present,  their  being 
filled  is  yet  future.    The  experience  or  saints  in  their  best 
state  on  earth,  their  desires,  their  hopes,  their  sighs  and 
groans,  do  sufficiently  witness  they  are  not  satisfied ;  or  if 
they  be  in  point  of  security,  they  are  not  in  point  of  enjoy- 
ment.   The  completion  of  this  blessedness  is  reserved  to 
a  beuer  state,  as  its  being  the  end  of  their  way,*  their  rest 
from  their  labours,  the  reward  of  their  work,  doth  import 
and  require.  Therefore  many  scriptures  that  speak  of  tneir 
present  rest,  peace,  repose,  satisfaction,  must  be  understood 
m  a  comparative,  not  the  absolute  highest  sense.  More  par- 
ticularly, in  that  other  state,  the  season  of  their  blessedness 
is  twofold ;  or  there  are  two  terms  from  whence  (in  respect 
of  some  gradual  or  modal  diversificationsS  it  may  be  said 
severally  to  commence,  or  bear  date,  riz". — The  time  of  their 
entrance  upon  a  blessed  immortality,  when  they  shall  have 
laid  down  their  earthly  bodies  in  death ;  and — of  their  con- 
summation therein,  when  they  receive  their  bodies  glorified 
in  the  general  resurrection.    Both  these  may  not  unfitly 
be  .signified  by  the  phrase  in  the  text,  "when  I  awake;" 
for,  though  Scripture  doth  more  directly  apply  the  term 
of  awaking  to  the  latter,  there  will  be  no  violence  done  to 
the  metaphor,  if  we  extend  its  signification  to  the  former 
also.    To  which  purpose  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  not 
death  formally,  or  thedisanimatingof  thebody,  we  would 
have  here  to  be  understood  by  it,  (which  indeed  sleeping 
would  more  aptly  signify  than  awaking,)  but,  what  is  co- 
incident therewith  in  the  same  period,  the  exoscitation, 
and  revival  of  the  soul.    When  the  body  falls  asleep,  then 
doth  the  spirit  awake ;  and  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning, 
even  of  an  eternal  day,  do  now  first  open  upon  it. 

1.  Therefore  we  shall  not  exclude  from  this  season  the 
introdnctive  state  of  blessedness,  which  takes  its  beginning 
from  the  blessed  soul's  first  entrance  into  the  invisible 
state.  And  the  fitness  of  admitting  it  will  appear  by  clearing 
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these  two  things, — \.  That  its  eondiiion  in  this  life,  even 
at  the  best,  is  in  some  sort  but  a  sleep:  3.  That  when  it 
passes  out  of  it  into  the  invisible  regions,  'tis  truly  said  to 
awake. 

1.  Its  abode  in  this  mortal  body,  is  bat  a  continual  sleep : 
its  senses  are  bound  up;  a  drowsy  slumber  possesses  ana 
suspends  all  its  faculties  and  powers.  Before  the  reno- 
vating change,  how  frequently  doth  the  Scripture  speaJi: 
of  sinners  as  men  asleep !  bLet  not  us  sleep  as  do  others. 
Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  end  stand  up  from  the  dead,  &c. 
They  are  in  a  dead  sleep,  under  the  sleep  of  death :  they 
apprehend  things  as  men  asleep.  How  sUght,  obscure, 
hovering  notions  have  they  of  the  most  momentous  things  I 
and  which  it  most  concerns  them  to  have  thorou|fh  real 
apprehensions  of  I  AU  their  thoughts  of  Qod,  Christ,  hear 
ven,  hell,  of  sin,  of  holiness,  are  but  uncertain,  wild  guessesi 
blind  hallucinations,  incoherent  fancies ;  the  a&urdity 
and  inconcinnit^  whereof,  they  no  more  reflect  upon  than 
men  asleep.  They  know  not  these  things,  but  only  dream 
of  them.  They  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness ;  have  no  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  cood 
and  evil.  The  most  substantial  realities  are  with  them 
mere  shadows,  and  chimeras ;  foncied  and  imagined  dan- 
gers startle  them,  (as  'tis  wont  to  be  with  men  in  a  dream,) 
real  ones,  though  never  so  near  them,  they  as  little  fear 
as  they.  The  creature  of  their  own  imagination,  the  lion 
in  the  way,  which  they  dream  of  in  their  slothful  slumber, 
affrights  them ;  but  the  real  roaring  lion  that  is  ready  to 
devour  chem,  they  are  not  afraid  of. 

And  conversion  doth  but  relax,  and  intermit;  it  doth 
not  totally  break  off  this  sleep:  it,  as  it  were,  attenuates 
the  consopitin^  fumes^  doth  not  utterly  dispel  them.  What 
a  difficulty  is  it  to  watch  bat  <me  hourt    There  are  some 
lucid  and  vivid  intervals,  but  of  how  short  oontinoaace  I 
how  soon  doth  the  awakened  soul  close  its  heavy  eyes  and 
falls  asleep  again !  Jiow  often  do  temptations  surprise  even 
such,  in  their  slumbering  fits,  while  no  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger can  prevail  with  them  to  watch  and  pray  (with  due 
care  and  constancy)  lest  they  enter  thereunto  \  <Hither  are 
most  of  the  sins  m  our  lives  to  be  imputed  and  referred ; 
not  to  mere  ignorance,  that  we  know  not  sin  from  duty,  or 
what  will  please  Gkxl  and  what  displease  him ;  but  to  a 
drowsy  inadvertency,  that  we  keep  not  our  spirits  in  a 
watchAil  considering  posture.    Our  eyes  that  should  be 
ever  towards  the  Lord,  will  not  be  kept  open,  and  though 
we  resolve,  we  forget  ourselves ;  before  we  are  aware,  we 
find  ourselves  overtaken ;  sleep  comes  on  upon  us  like  an 
armed  man,  and  we  cannot  avert  it.    How  often  do  we 
hear,  and  read,  and  pray,  and  meditate  as  peisons  asleep, 
as  if  we  knew  not  what  we  were  about  1  How  remarkable 
u.seful  providences  escape  either  our  notice  or  due  improve- 
ment, amidst  our  secure  «lumberst  How  many  visits  from 
heaven  are  lost  to  us,  when  we  are  as  it  were,  between 
sleeping  and  waking  U  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh,  and 
haraly  own  the  voice  that  calls  upon  us,  till  our  beloved 
hath  withdrawn  himself  1    Indeed,  what  is  the  whole  of 
our  life  but  a  dream  1  the  enti  re  scene  of  this  sensible  world 
but  a  vision  of  the  night ;  where  every  man*  walks  but  in 
a  vain  show  1    Where  we  are  mocked  with  shadows,  and 
our  credulous  sense  abused  by  impostures  and  delusive 
appearances  1    Nor  are  we  ever  secure  from  the  most  de- 
structive, mischievous  deception,  further  than  as  our  souls 
are  possessed  with  the  apprehensions,  that  this  is  the  very 
truth  of  oor  case ;  and  thence  instructed  to  consider,  and 
not  to  prefer  the  shadows  of  time  before  the  great  realities 
of  eternity. 

Nor  is  this  sleep  casual,  but  even  connatural  to  our  pre- 
sent state,  the  necessary  result  of  so  strict  a  union  and 
commerce  with  the  body,  which  is  to  the  in-dwelling  spirit 
as  a  dormitorv  or  charnel-house  rather  than  a  mansion.  A 
soul  drenched  in  sensuality,)  a  Lethe  that  hath  too  little  of 
fiction  in  it,  and  immured  in  a  slothful,  putrid  fiesh,  sleeps 
as  it  were  by  fate,  not  by  chance,  and  is  only  capable  of 
foil  relief  by  suffering  a  dissolution ;  which  it  hath  reason 
to  welcome  as  a  iubilee,  and  in  the  instant  of  departure  to 
sacrifice'  as  he  did,  t  (with  that  ea&y  and  warrantable 
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change,  to  make  a  heathen  expression  scriptural,)  Jthavtit 
libertUorij  to  adore  and  praise  itesreat  Deliverer :  at  least 
(accounts  being  once  made  up,  and  a  meetness  in  any  mea- 
sure attained  lor  the  heavenly  inheritance,  &c.)  hath  no 
reason  to  regret  or  dread  the  approaches  of  the  eternal 
day,  more  than  we  do  the  return  of  the  sun  after  a  dark 
and  longsome  night.  But  as  the  sluggard  doth  nothing 
more  unwillingly  than  forsake  his  bed,  nor  bears  anything 
with  more  regret  than  to  be  awaked  out  of  his  sweet  sleep, 
though  you  should  entice  him  with  the  pleasures  of  a  par 
radise  to  quit  a  smoky,  loathsome  cottage ;  so  fares  it  with 
a  sluggish  soul,  as  if  it  were  lodged  in  an  enchanted  bed : 
'tis  so  fast  held  by  the  charms  of  the  body,  all  the  glory  of 
the  other  world  is  little  enoui?h  to  tempt  it  out.  than  which 
there  is  not  a  more  deplorable  symptom  of  this  sluggish, 
slumbering  state.  So  deep  an  oblivion  (which  youlmow 
is  also  naturally  incident  to  sleep)  hath  seized  it  of  its  own 
country,  of  its  alliances  above,  its  relation  to  the  Father 
and  world  of  spirits,  it  takes  this  earth  for  its  home,  where 
'tis  both  in  exile  and  captivity  at  once :  and  (as  a  prince 
stolen  away  in  his  infancy  and  bred  up  in  a  bq^gar's  shed) 
so  little  seeks,  that  it  declines  a  better  state.  This  is  the 
degenerous,  torpid  disposition  of  a  soul  lost  in  flesh,  and 
inwraptin  stupitying  clay,  which  hath  been  deeply  resented 
by  some  heathens.  So  one  brings  in  Socrates  patheticalliC' 
bewailing  this  oblivious  dreaming  temper  of  his  soul, 
*'  which  (saith  he)  had  seen  that  pulchritude  (you  must 
pardon  him  here  the  conceit  of  its  pre-existencej  that  nei- 
ther human  voice  could  utter,  nor  eye  behold ;  but  that 
BOW,  in  this  life,  it  had  only  some  little  remembrance 
thereof,  as  in  a  dream;  being  both  in  respect  of  place  and 
condition,  far  removed  from  so  pkasant  sights,  pressed 
down  into  an  earthly  station,  and  there  encompassed  with 
all  manner  of  dirt  and  filthiness,  &c.  And  to  the  same 
purpose  Plato  often  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  same  person, 
and  particularly  of  the  winged  state  of  (he  eooa  soulf 
when  apart  ftrom  the  body,  carried  in  its  triumphant  flying 
chariot,  (of  which  he  grives  a  large  description,  somewhat 
resembling  Solomon's  rapturous  metapnor,h  '*  Before  I 
was  aware,  my  soul  made  me  as  the  chariots  of  Ammina- 
dab;")  but  being  in  the  body,  'tis  with  it  as  with  a  bird  that 
bath  lost  its  wings,  it  falls  a  sluggish  weight  to  the  earth. 
Which  indeed  is  the  state  even  of  the  best,  in  a  degree, 
within  this  tabernacle.  A  sleepy  torpor  stops  their  flight ; 
they  can  fall,  but  not  ascend ;  the  remains  of  such  drow- 
siness do  still  hang  even  about  saints  themselves.  The 
japostle  therefore  calls  upon  such  toi  awake  out  of  sleep ; 
from  that  consideration,  (as  we  know  men  are  not  wont  to 
Bleep  so  intensely  towards  morning,)  that  now  their  salva- 
tion was  nearer  than  when  they  helieved,  t.  e,  (as  some 
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r  *Tb  true,  that  diven  of  the  Aithen  and  otfaen  have  apoken,  aome  dubiously, 
•ome  vary  dimfadaUncly.  of  the  blaaaedoeaa  ofaepante  soub ;  many  of  whoae 
words  may  be  seen  tojpither  in  that  ehiborato  tractate  of  the  teamed  Parker, 
De  Deieena.  1  aecund.  p.  77.  Yoa,  and  hie  own  aaaeition  in  that  very  page  (lie 
it  apoken  with  levwenoe  to  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  person)  arSQea  some- 
thinff  groaa,  and  I  conceive,  unwarrantable  thou^ita  of  the  seal's  dependence 
on  a  body  of  earth.  His  words  are  Tertiumvulmu,  (speaking  of  the  preiju- 
dicea  the  aoul  receivoa  by  its  separation  from  the  body,)  omnet  openttonet 
6Ham$ua»,  «mb  mnt  prtetertimad  extra,  extlnguU.  Where  he  makes  it  a 
diflScalty  to  allow  it  an/  operations  at  all^  as  appears  by  the  pr««errim  insert- 
ed. He  frat  indeed  deniea  it  all  operationa,  and  then,  mom  confidently  and 
especially,  those  ad  extra.  And  if  he  would  be  understood  to-exclude  it  only 
nam  ita  opemtiona  ad^estra,  (if  he  takes  operationa  ad  extra  as  that  phraae  n 
wont  to  betaken,)  he  must  then  mean  by  it  all  snch  operations  as  luive  their 
Atuects.  not  only  those  that  have  their  terms  to  which  vrithout  the  a^nt,  i.  e.  not 
only  all  transient,  but  all  imminent,  acts  that  have  their  otoects  without  them. 
As  when  we  say,  all  Qod's  acta  ad  sxtra  are  free :  we  mean  it  even  of  his  im- 
manent acta  tliat  have  their  objects  without  him,  thouch  they  do  not  vonere 
tertninum  extra  Deum ;  as  liis  election,  his  love  of  the  elect.  And  so  he 
muM  be  understood  to  deny  the  araarate  sonls  (and  that  with  a  vrmtertim  too) 
the  opemtions  of  knowiof  aod.oflovinff  him,  and  deligfatinir  in  him ;  which  are 
all  operations  ad  extra,  as  having  then*  objects  esrna  onHnam,  thomth  their 
termUme  ad  ^uem  be  not  so :  which  makes  the  condition  of  the  separate  souls 
of  saint!  unsoeakably  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the  body,  and  what  should 
occasion  so  dismal  thoughts  of  that  state  of  separation.  I  ace  not  Scripture 
gives  no  groiind  Ihr  them,  but  evidently  enoughspeaha  the  contrary.  Reason 
and  philosophy  oflTer  nothing  that  can  render  the  sense  we  nut  upon  the  afom- 

Etloned  plain  scripture,  self-contradictiotts  or  impossible.  Yea,  such  aa 
no  other  light  or  guide,  have  Uiougbt  the  Ikdlity  of  the  soul's  operations, 
c  separate  Aom  its  earthly  bodr,  much  greatnr  by  that  very  separation. 
Andur>on  this  aoore  doth  St  Anguatme,  with  great  indignation,  inveigh  againat 
the  philoaonhefa,  (Plato  mora  especially.)  beeauae  they  judged  the  separation 
<yf  the  aonl  from  the  body  necessary  to  its  bleasednosa.  %tut  videlicet  ejue  per- 
feetam  heatitudirum  tunc  iUi  fieri  exietimtmt  cum  omni  proreua  corpore 
eaeuta,  ad  Daum  eHnplex,  eteola  etquodeamnodomtdarldierit,  (DeciviL  Dei. 
(.lie  If. )  unto  which  purnoae  the  woida  pf  Phfblana  Pythagoticua.  of  Plato,  of 
f  oipbyriiM,  an  dtad  by  Ludonoua  Vrrsa,  ra  his  eamment  upon  that  above-men- 


judicious  interpretersk  understand  that  place,)  fiir  that 
they  were  nearer  death  and  eternity  than  when  they  first 
became  Christians;  though  this  passage  be  abo  otherwise, 
and  not  improbablv,  interpreted.    However, 

2.  The  holy  soul's  release  and  dismission  from  its  earth- 
ly body,  which  is  that  we  propounded  next  to  be  coa- 
sidered,  will  excuss  and  shake  off  this  drowsy  sleep.  Nov 
is  the  happy  season  of  its  awaking  into  the  heavenly,  vital 
light  of  God ;  the  blessed  morning  of  that  long  desired  day 
is  now  dawned  upon  it,  the  cumbersome  night-vail  is  laid 
aside,  and  the  garments  of  salvation  and  inomortal  gk>ry 
are  now  put  on.  It  hath  pa^^  through  the  troiMe 
and  darkness  of  a  wearisome  nirht,  and  now  is  joy  arrired 
with  the  morning,  as  we  may  be  permitted  to  allode  to 
those  words  of  the  i  Psalmist,  ihoogn  that  be  not  supposed 
to  be  the  peculiar  sense.  I  conceive  myself  here  not  con- 
cerned operously  to  insist  in  proving,  that  the  sools  of 
saints  sleep  not  m  the  interval  oetween  death  and  the  ge- 
neral resurrection,  but  enjoy  present  blessedness.  It  bemg 
besides  the  design  of  a  practical  discourse,  which  rather  in- 
tends the  propounding  and  improvement  of  thincs  acknow- 
ledged and  agreed,  for  the  advantage  and  benem  of  them 
with  whom  they  are  so,  than  the  discussing  of  things  du- 
bious and  controversible.  And  what  I  here  propound  ia 
order  to  a  consequent  improvement  and  application,  should, 
methinks,  pa.ss  for  an  acknowledged  truth  among  them  that 
professedly  believe,  and  seriouslv  read  and  consider,  the 
Bible ;  (for  mere  philosophers  that  do  not  come  into  this 
account,  'twere  impertinent  to  discourse  with  them  from  a 
text  of  Scripture  Q  tmd  where  my  design  only  obliges  me 
to  intend  the  handling  of  that,  and  to  deliver  from  it  what 
may  fitly  be  supposed  to  have  its  ground  there,  unless 
their  all^ations  aid  carry  with  them  the  show  of  demon- 
strating the  simple  imposs>'ibility  of  what  is  asserted  thence 
to  the  power  or  that  God  whose  word  we  take  it  to  be; 
which  1  have  not  found  any  thing  they  say  to  amount  to. 
That  we  have  reason  to  presume  it  an  acknowledged  thing, 
among  them  that  will  be  concluded  by  Scripture,  That  tht 
soul  doth  not  sleep  when  it  ceases  to  animate  its  earthly 
body,  many  plain  texts  do  evince,  which  are  amassed  to- 
gether by  the  reverend  Mr.  Baxter ;"  some  of  the  phnci* 
pal  whereof  I  would  invite  any  that  waver  in  this  matter 
seriously  to  consider :  as  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
thief  on  the  cross,^  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  pa- 
radise. That  of  the  apostle,^  we  are  Willing  rather  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  And 
tha^P  I  am  in  a  strait,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ  That  passage,<i  The  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  &c.  Wnich  are  expressions  so  clear,  that  it 
is  hard  for  an  industrious  caviller  to  find  what  to^  except 

tionod  TOBsage.  Tlio  ilnrt  speaking Havt-Depotitocarporehamtnem  Demm  km- 
mortalemJUrtThbMcoodthvt^Trahinoaacorporeadimthetacc 
euperarum  rerum  eubinde  revooari:  idea  rennouef»dvm  oorpsM,  «r 
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way  not  improbable,  that  the  sevoity  ofthat  pious  Ihther  agahiat  the 
the  philosophers,  might  proceed  upon  this  ground,  that  wMt.tfaey 
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_      _  said^tiM 

impoenibility  of  being  happy  fai  an  eaithly  body,  be  undeiatood  meant  by  iheaa 
of  an-imponOnlity  to  be  happy  in  any  body  at  all ;  when  *tia  evidently  the  coan- 
mon  opinion  of  the  Platoniala,  that  the  aovl  is  always  nnited  with  acne  body 
or  other,  and  that  even  the  dnnooa  have  bodiea,  (aerial  or  aunrial  oneaj  whieh 


they  had  lost  their  terreatrial  onea.  aa  hia  aectatom  do  not :  who  liold  they 
then  proaently  become  daemona.  In  the  meantime  *tia  evident  eoon^i,  ike 
doctrine  of  the  separate  aoul's  present  Ueaaedneaa,  is  notdeatituleof  tfaej 


age  and  suifrage  bfphiloaophets.  And  'tie  indeed  the  known  opinion 
ny  of  them  as  ever  held  its  immortality,  (winch  all  of  all  ages  «ad  naliona  have 
done,  a  very  few  excepted.)  for  inaamnch  as  they,  knew  nollangaf  the  leamiae 
tionofthe  body,  they  could  not  dream  ofaaieeping  interval.  AndtiaatlMSt 
a  shrewd  presumption,  that  nothing  m  reason  fiea  againat  It,  when  do  aaa  m- 
atance  can  be  given,  among  them  that  prafisaaedly  gave  np  themaehnea  to  lie 
only  gaidance.  of  any  one,  that  granting  the  immortality  of  the  aool,  and  ila 
aemirableness  from  its  terrestrial  body,  ever  denied  the  immediate  lilusaii  I'nina 
ofVood  soub  in  that  atate  of  separation.  Nor  (if  we  look  into  the  thing  iiaelt) 
ia  It  at  all  more  unapprebeosible  that  Um  aoul  should  be  uidependcnt  on  the  body 
in  Un  <M)eraHona  than  in  its  cmtenoe.  If  it  be  possible  enoagh  to  Ifam  ■■  nn- 
exoeptionable  notion  of  a  aphitnal  being  diatinet  and  aepwuje  ftosB  any  eor- 
poreal  aubstanoe,  (which  the  learned  Doctor  Mo^  han  sulReientty  demon- 
strated in  his  treatise  of  the  Immoitallty  of  the  Soul.)  with  Its  pnmer  attribotna. 
and  powers  peculiar  to  itself:  what  can  reasonably  withhold  mefromaaaertaig. 
that  being  separate  from  the  body,  it  may  as  well  operate  aloMsO  mean  exert 
such  operations  as  are  proper  to  aueh  a  being.)  aa  exist  alone?  That  we  nodjg 
here  de  facto.  In  ita  preaent  atate,  acHna  only  with  dependence  on  a  body.  w9 
no  more  infer,  that  it  can  act  no  oiherwne, than  itapmaontesiatanee  ina  body 
will  that  it  can  never  exist  out  of  it,  neither  wheteoT amoonta  to  Boora  than  the 
trifling  exploded  argument  a*Mf»csseadnon|NWScand  wouldbeasgood 


foot, 
and 


to  say,  audi  a  one  walks  m  his  rJptlM.  thetnfomont  ofdiem  he  cannotBBow  a 
>t.  Yea,  and  the  very  oae  itaelf  which  the  aovl  now  maknaof  potpomal  omaa 
d  inatnmMnta.  plahdy  evidenoea,  ^at  It  doth  anrt  eon*  adioa  wtanm  ttav 
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to  them ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  exceptions  that  are  pnt  in, 
arc  so  firivoloos  that  they  cany  a  plain  confession  there  is 
nothing  colourable  to  he  said.  Yea,  and  most  evident  it 
is  from  those  texts,  not  only  that  holy  souls  sleep  not.,  in 
that  state  of  separation ;  but  that  they  are  awaked  by  it. 
(as  oal  of  a  former  sleep,)  into  a  much  more  lively  ana 
vigorous  activity  than  they  enjoyed  before;  and  translated 
into  a  state  as  much  better  than  their  former,  as  the  tor- 
tares  of  a  cross  are  more  ungrateful  than  the  pleasures 
of  a  paradise ;  these  joys  fuller  of  vitality,  than  those  sick- 
ly dying  faintings ;  as  the  immediate  presence  and  close 
embraces  of  the  Lord  of  life,  are  more  delectable  than  a 
moumflil  disconsolate  absence  from  him,  (which  the  apos- 
tle therefore  tells  us  he  desired  as  far  better,  and  with  an 
emphasis  which  our  English  too  faintly  expresses :  for  he 
uses  a  doable  comparative,  iroXX«  fiaXXop  sptlavow-^  muck 
mare  beUer ;)  and,  as  a  perfected,' t.  e.  a  crowned  triumph- 
ant spirit,  that  hath  attained  the  end  of  its  race,  (as  the 
words  import  in  the  agonistical  •  notion,)  is  now  in  a  more 
vivid  joyous  state,  than  when,  lately,  toiling  in  a  tiresome 
way,  It  languished  under  many  imperfections.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  in  the  three  former  scriptures,  that  phrase, 
of  being  with  Christ,  or,  being  present  with  him,  is  the 
same  which  is  used  by  the  apostle,  (1  Thess.  iv.  17.)  to 
express  the  state  of  blessednass  after  the  resurrection ;  in- 
timating plainly,  the  sameness  of  the  blessedness  before 
and  aiter.  And  though  this  phrase  be  also  used  to  signify 
the  present  enjoyment  saints  have  of  Ckxl's  gracious  pre- 
sence in  this  life ;  which  is  also  in  nature  and  kind  the 
same;  yet  it  is  plainly *used  in  these  scViptures  (the  two 
latter  more  especially)  to  set  out  to  us  such  a  degree  of 
that  blessedness,  that  in  comparison  thereof,  our  present 
being  with  Christ  »  a  not-being  with  him ;  our  presence 
with  him  now,  an  absence  from  him :  While  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord,  and,  I  am 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  desiring  to  depart,  (or  having  a  de- 
sire unto  dissolution,)  and  to  be  with  Christ,  &c.  How 
strangely  mistflJren  and  disappointed  bad  the  blessed  apos- 
tle been,  had  his  absence  from  the  body,  his  dissolution, 
his  release,  set  him  further  off  from  Christ,  or  made  him 
less  capable  of  converse  with  him,  than  before  he  was  ! 
And  how  absurd  would  it  be  to  say,  the  .spirits  of  the  just 
are  perfected,  by  being  cast  into  a  stupifying  sleep;  yea, 
or  being  put  into  any  state,  not  better  than  they  were  in 
before  !  But  their  state  is  evidently  far  better.  The  body 
of  death  is  now  laid  aside,  and  the  weights  of  sin,  that  did 
so  easily  beset,  are  shaken  off;  flesh  and  sin  are  laid  down 
together ;  the  soul  »  rid  of  its  burthensome  bands  and 
shackles,  hath  quitted  its  filthy  darksome  priscm,  (the  usual 

5 lace  of  laziness  and  sloth,)  is  come  forth  of  its  drowsy 
ormitory,  and  the  glory  of  Gkxi  is  risen  upon  it.  'Tis 
now  come  into  the  world  of  realities,  where  tnings  appear 
as  they  are,  no  longer  as  in  a  dream,  or  vision  or  the 
nij^ht.  The  vital  quickening  beams  of  Divine  light  are 
darting  in  upon  it  on  every  side,  and  turning  it  into 
their  own  likeness.  The  shadows  of  the  evening  are  va- 
nished, and  fled  away.  It  converses  with  no  objects  but 
what  are  full  themselves,  and  most  apt  to  replenish  it  with 
energy  and  life.    This  cannot  be  but  a  joyful  awaking,  a 


it  not.   For  it  aopiwuM  an  operatioa  upon  tfawn  antaeadent  to  any  oprr- 

alkMbfthem.  Na«lHi«eanbetlieinrtimn6mwiiiehisnUlfastt]ieMfiector 
mj  action ;  at  irhea  I  um  a  pan.  I  act  upon  it  in  otder  to  iny  action  hj  ft,  1  e. 
I  mpTOM  a  motion  upon  it,  in  oraer  whereunto  I  uw  not  that  or  any  other  inch 
inttnpnent ;  and  thootfa  I  cannot  produce  Che  deaigned  eflbcLlea^e  Buch  chame- 
ten  ao  and  ao  firnod,  without  it ;  my  hand  can  yet.  without  it,  perform  its  ovm 
action,  proper  to  itself,  and  prodaoe  many  noUereflbeta.  When,  therefore,  the 
■ml  makes  ose  of  a  bodily  orian.its  action  upon  it  most  neods  at  lavt  be  with- 
oat  the  oainistnr  irf'any  orimn,  unleas  you  multiply  to  it  body  upon  body  in  inH- 
nUvm.  And  u.  posaMy,  it  perform  not  some  meaner  and  rrosser  pi(>r«a  of 
And^ery  when  oilt  or  the  body,  wherein  it  made  use  of  its  help  and  sertiee  be- 
fore ;  that  is  no  more  a  dispaniffpment  or  diminution,  than  it  is  to  (he  mans- 
tiate,  that  law  and  dpcencyjpermit  him  not  to  apprehend  or  exeente  a  male- 
Actor  with  hnown  hand.  It  may  yet  perform  those  opemtions  whi<>.h  are  pro- 
per to  iiaelf :  that  is.  such  as  are  more  noUe  and  excellent,  and  immediately  oon- 
dndre  to  its  own  R*Ucity.  Which  sort  of  acMons.  as  eoai*atkin  f'lr  instance, 
anddilertion.  thmifh  betiw  done  in  the  body .  tl^re  is  cnnjunct  with  them  an  a«i- 
tation  of  the  spirits  in  thslmin  and  heart :  it  yet  seems  to  me  more  reaaona- 
bfe,  that  a4  to  those  acts,  thespirilx  are  rather  subjects  than  inatniments  at  all 
of  them :  that  the  whole  essence  of  these  acts  is  antecedent  to  the  motion  of 
the  spinis  i  and  that  motion  eeitainly  (but  accidentally)  consenuont.  only  by 
Mason  of  the  present,  but  soluble,  union  tlie  soul  hath  with  the  body.  And  that 
te  purity  and  reftwdneas  of  those  spirits  doth  only  remove  what  would  hinder 
rneh  acts,  nther  than  oontifoute  positirely  thereto.  And  so  Uttle  is  the  allwnoe 
between  a  thiucht.  and  any  boduy  thina.  even  those,  very  finest  spints  tbem- 
aalves  v  that  I  dare  say  whoever  seU  Mmsetf  closely^  and  strictly  to  eoosi 


dir  an^  dahato  the  matter  with  his  own  Ihcaltiea.  wiU  find  it  mnehmore  easih 
aannbansiile  how  the  acta  orintoUectioia  and  vobtion  oMty  be  peifonnod  With 


blessed  season  of  satisfacti<m  and  delight  indeed,  to  the 
enlightened,  revived  soul.    But, 

II.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  further  and  more  emi- 
nent season  of  this  blessedness  will  be  the  general  resur- 
rection day,  which  is  more  ex]pressly  signifiM  in  Scripture 
by  this  term  of  awaking;  as  is  manifest  in  many  plain 
texts,  I  where  'tis  either  expressly  thus  used,  or  implied  to 
have  this  meaning  in  the  opposite  sense  of  the  word  sleep. 
What  additions  shall  then  oe  made  to  the  saints  blessed- 
ness, lies  more  remote  from  our  apprehension :  inasmuch 
as  Scripture  states  not  the  degree  of  that  blessedness 
which  shall  intervene.  We  know,  by  a  too  sad  instructive 
experience,  the  calamities  of  our  present  state,  and  can 
therefore  more  easily  conceive,  wnerein  it  is  cwable  of 
betterment,  by  the  deposition  of  a  sluggish,  cumoersome 
body,  where  those  calamities  mostly  have  their  spring : 
but  then  we  Imow  less  where  to  fix  our  foot,  or  whence 
to  take  our  rise,  in  estimating  the  additional  felicities  of 
that  future  state,  when  both  the  states  to  be  compared  are 
so  unknown  to  us.  But  that  there  will  be  great  additions 
is  plain  enough.  The  full  recompense  of  obedience  and 
devotedness  to  Christ,  of  foregoing  all  for  him,  is  affixed 
by  his  promise  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just :  The  judg- 
ment-day gives  every  one  his  portion  according  to  hia 
works.  Then  must  the  holy,  obedient  christian  hear  from 
his  Redeemer's  mouth.  Come  ye  blessed  of  the  father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom,  dtc.  Till  then  the  devils  think  their 
torment  to  be  oefore  their  time.  'Tis  when  he  shall  appear 
we '  shall  be  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is.  That  noted 
day  ib  the  day  of  being  presented  faultless  with  exceeding 
joy.  And  divers  things  there  are  obviously  enough  to  hi 
reflected  on,  which  cannot  but  be  understood  to  contribute 
much  to  the  increase  and  improvement  of  this  mchoate 
blessedness.  The  acquisition  of  a  glorified  body.  For 
our  vile  bodies  sball  be  so  far  trans^nred,  as  to  be  made 
like  "  [conform  toj  the  glorious  body  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  and  this  shall  be  when  he  shall 
appear  from  heaven,  where  saints  here  below  are  required 
to  nave  their  conunerce,  as  the  enfranchised  citizens  there- 
of, and  ftom  whence  they  are  to  continue  looking  for  him 
in  the  meantime.  When  he  terminates  and  puts  a  period 
to  that  expectation  of  his  saints  on  earth,  then  shall  that 
great  change  be  made,  t.  e.  when  he  actually  appears,  at 
which  time  the  trumpet  sounds,  >  and  even  sleeping  dust 
itself  awakes ;  the  hallowed  dust  of  them  that  slept  in 
Jesus  first,  who  are  then  to  come  with  him.  This  change 
may  well  be  conceived  to  add  considerably  to  their  felici- 
ty. A  natural  congruity  and  appetite  is  now  answered 
and  satisfied,  which  did  either  he  dormant,  or  was  under 
somewhat  an  anxious  restless  expectation  before;  neither 
of  which  could  well  consist  witn  a  state  of  blessedness, 
every  way  already  perfect.  And  that  there  is  a  real  de- 
sire and  expectation  of  this  change,  seems  to  be  plainly  in- 
timated in  those  words  of^ob,  y  All  the  dA3rs  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come;  where  he 
must  rather  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  resurrection 
than  of  death ;  (as  his  words  are  commonly  mistaken,  and 
misapplied;)  as  will  appear  by  setting  down  the  context 
fVom  the  seventh  verse,  for  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  he 

ont  those  veir  corporeal  spirits  than  by  them.  However,  sntvpose  thrm  never 
so  indispensably  neoo<isary  to  those  more  noble  operationa  or  the  soul,  it  may 
4Muily  be  fiimished  with  them,  and  insroafer  plenty  and  purity,  ftom  the  am- 
bient ai«-,  (or  ether.)  than  from  a  dull,  tomid  body ;  with  some  rart  of  which 
air.  if  we  tntppoae  it  to  contract  a  vital  union,  I  know  no  rational  pnnciple  that 
is  wronfed  hf  the  Sttppo!>irion,  though  neither  do  I  know  any  that  can  neeos- 
sarify  infer  it.  As  thcreforo  the  doctrine  of  the  bouPb  acUvity  out  of  this  earth- 
ly body,  hath  favour  and  fri(>nd«hip  emwfrh  ftom  philnsopliera ;  so  I  doubt  not. 
but  uron  the  most  strict  snd  rieid  disquisition,  it  would  be  as  much  befifanded 
(or  rathrr  righted)  by  philosophy  i'liclf ;  and  that  their  reason  would  aflonl  it 
as  (Mrect,  and  more  considerable  defence,  than  tlieir  authority. 

1 1  ilie  meantime,  it  deserves  to  be  eonsidered  with  some  resentment,  that 
this  doctrine  slioufd  find  the  fenerali^y  of  learned  pMans  more  forward  advo- 
cate* than  siinie  ieamed  and  worthy  patrons  of  the  Christian  mith;  wliioh 
is  fMily  imputable  to  the  undue  measure  and  exeeas  of  an  otlierwise  Just  zeai. 
tn  these  latter,  'or  the  nwurrection  of  the  body ;  so  (hr  transoorttnr  them,  that 
they  beeamewillinf  to  let  an  one  truth,  that  they  might  hold  another  the  fiut- 
er :  and  to  ransom  this  st  the  too  dear  (and  unnecessary)  expense  of  the  Ihr- 
mc*-:  arcnuntina,  they  con  Id  never  make  sine  etmuch  the  resurrection  of  the  bodyi 
without  making  the  'oiil's  dependanoe  on  it  so  absolute  and  necessary,  thatit 
should  he  ab^e  to  do  nothing  but  sleep  in  the  meanwhOe.  Whereas  it  seems  a 
great  deal  more  unconoeix-aldc.  how  such  a  being  as  the  •ool  is,  once  quit  of  the 
en^analements  and  enmnsbranoes  of  the  body,  should  sleep  at  all,  than  how  it 
shoiik)  art  without  the  body. 

s  See  Dr.  Hammond's  Annot  in  loc 

t  Dan.  xii.  «-  John  xiv.  19.  9  Cor.  xv.  9  Thess.  iv.  ftc 

D  Mrx«<nr«y««riefi,  <n»fifiop^ov.    Phil,  m.  90, 91. 

z  1  Theea.  It.  M,  U,  le.  y  Chap.  xW.  14, 
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eat  dom,  that  it  will  qtroot  agsia,  and  Aat  tbe  tender  i 
braaeh  thereof  will  not  ceue.  Thoo^  the  root  thereof 
wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the 
croond :  yet  through  tne  aceat  of  water,  it  will  livd  and 
Knng forth  boughs  like  aplaat.  But  man  dieth  and  was- 
teth  away;  yea^  mangireth  up  the  irhost,  and  where  is  hel 
As  the  waters  iail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth,  and 
drieth  up;  so  man  lieth  down,  and  raiseth  not  till  the  hea- 
vens be  no  more :  thinr  shall  not  be  awakened  nor  raised 
oat  of  their  sleep.  O  that  thoo  wooldst  hide  me  in  the 
grare.  that  thoa  wooldest  keep  me  secret  till  thy  wrath  be 
past,  tiiat  tboa  wooldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remem- 
ner  met  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  lire  again  1  All  the  days 
of  my  i^ipointcd  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come. 
Thou  slwlt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee ;  thon  wut  hare  a 
desire  to  the  work  of  thy  hands.  He  first  speaks  accord- 
ing to  comflM»  Mpreliensicn,  and  sensible  appearance, 
tonehing  the  hopeuM  state  of  man  in  death :  as  thoDsh  it 
were  less  capable  of  reparation  than  thatof  some  interior 
ereatores,  unto  the  end  of  rer.  10.  And  then  gradually 
discoTcrs  his  better  hope ;  betrays  this  &ith,  as  it  were, 
oUiqnely,  tonching  this  point;  lets  it  break  out,  first,  in 
tome  obscore  glimmerings,  Tver.  11, 12.)  girin^  us,  in  his 
froUuUf  a  aimilitode  not  fully  expressive  of  his  seeming 
meaning,  fi>r  waters  and  floods  Uiat  foil  may  be  renewed ; 
and  in  nis  a/podani  more  openly  intimating,  man's  sleep 
should  be  only  till  the  heavens  wera  no  more :  which  itli 
might  be  supposed  to  signify  %ever^  were  it  not  for  what 
loliowB,  ver.  I8,  where  he  expressly  speaks  bis  confidence 
by  way  of  petition,  that  at  a  set  and  appointed  time,  Qod 
would  remember  him,  so  as  to  recall  him  out  of  the  grave : 
and  at  last,  being  now  minded  to  speak  out  more  fully,  |»at8 
the  qnestion  to  nimself.  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  1 
and  answers  it,  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time,  i.  e. 
of  that  appointed  time  which  he  mentioned  before,  when 
Gkxl  should  revive  him  out  of  the  dust,  will  I  wait  till 
my  change  come :  t.  g.  that  glorious  change,  when  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  loathsome  grave  should  be  exchanged  for 
immortal  glory;  which  he  amplifies,  and  utters  more 
expressly,  ver.  15.  Thon  shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer; 
thou  shalt  have  a  desira  to  the  work  of  thy  hands  :  Thou 
wilt  not  always  forget  to  restore  and  perfect  thy  own  erea^ 
tore. 

And  surely  that  waiting  is  not  the  act  of  his  inanimate 
sleeping  dust;  but  though  it  be  spoken  of -the  person 
totally  gone  into  hades,  into  the  invisible  state,  'tis  to  be 
tmderstood  of  that  part  that  should  be  capable  of  such  an 
action ;  q.  d.  l^  in  tnat  p|art  that  shall  be  still  alive,  shall 
patiently  await  thv  appointed  time  of  reviving  me  in  that 
part  also,  which  aeath  and  the  grave  shall  insult  over  (in 
A  temporary  triumph)  in  the  meantime ;  and  so  will  the 
words  carry  a  facile  commodious  sense,  without  the  unne- 
€;essarv  help  of  an  imaged  rhetorical  scheme  of  speech. 
And  tnen,  that  this  waiting  carries  in  it  a  desirous  expec- 
tation of  som^  additional  good,  is  evident  at  first  sieht; 
which  therefore  must  needs  add  to  the  satisfketion  and  bless- 
edness of  the  expecting  soul.  And  wiierein  it  may  do 
fio,  is  not  altogether  unapprehensible.  Admit,  that  a  spirit, 
hsid  it  never  been  embodied,  might  be  as  well  without  a 
body,  or  that  it  might  be  as  weU  provided  of  a  body  out 
of  other  materials ;  'tis  no  unreasonable  supposition,  that 
a  connate  aptitude  to  a  body,  should  render  numcm  souls 
more  happy  in  a  body  sufficiently  attempered  to  their  most 
noble  operations.  And  how  much  doth  relation  and  pro- 
priety endear  things,  otherwise  mean  and  inconsiderable  1 
Or  why  should  it  be  thought  strange,  that  a  soul  connatu- 
ralizea  to  matter,  should  be  more  particularly  inclined  .to  a 
particular  portion  thereof!  so  as  that  it  should  appropri- 
ate such  a  part,  and  say  'tis  mine  1  And  will  it  not  be  a 
pleasure,  to  have  a  vitality  difiused  through  what  even 
more  remotely  appertains  to  me,  to  have  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  iuppotUum  perfectly  vindicated  from  the 
tyrannous  dominion  of  death  1  The  returning  of  the  spi- 
rits into  a  benumbed  or  sleeping  toe  or  finger,  adds  a  con- 
tentment to  a  man  which  he  wanted  befire.  Nor  is  it 
hence  necessary  the  soul  should  covet  a  re-union  with 
every  eflluvious  particle  of  its  former  body:  a  desire  im- 
planted by  Glod  in  a  reasonable  soul  will  aim  at  what  is 
convenient,  not  what  shall  be  cumbersome  or  monstrous. 
iiOar.xv  alThtnLn 


And  bow  pleasant  will  it  be  to  coikten|daie  and 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  great  Creator  in  this  to  gk^ 
rioos  a  change,  when  I  shall  find  a  clod  of  eank,  a  hc^ 
of  dost,  refirod  into  a  cflfsiial  jmrity  and  fari|^tBess 
*  when  what  was  sown  in  cormptton  shall  be  raised  in  in- 
corruption ;  what  was  sown  inajshonoar,  is  raised  in  glo- 
ry; what  was  sown  in  weaknee,  is  raised  in  power;  what 
was  sown  a  natural  body, is  raised  aqaritoalbody !  when 
this  corruptible  shall  havepnt  on  ineormption,  and  this 
mortal,  immortality,  and  death  be  wholly  swallowed  up  in 
victory !  So  that  this  awaking  may  wdl  be 
to  carry  that  in  it,  which  may  1)espeak  it  the  proper 
son  of  the  saints'  consummate  sarisiaciion  and " 
Bet  besides  what  it  carries  in  itself,  then  are  other  (more 
extrinsical)  concurrents  that  do  farther  signalise  this  sea- 
son, and  import  a  greater  increase  of  blessedneaa  then  to 
Qod's  holy  ones.  The  bodv  of  Christ  is  now  eaai|teed, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filletn  all  in  all,  and  all  the  so  near- 
ly related  parts  cannot  but  partake  in  the  porfeedon  and 
reflected  giory  of  the  whole.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  at 
the  conversion  of  one  sinner,  though  he  luive  a  trooble- 
some  scene  yet  to  pass  over  afterwards,  in  a  temptiBg, 
wicked,  unquiet  world ;  how  much  more  when  the  many 
sons  shall  be  all  brought  to  glory  together  !  The  desigiu 
are  all  now  accomplished,  and  wound  up  into  the  most 

glorious  result  and  iRsue,  whereof  the  Divine  Providence 
ad  been,  as  in  travail,  for  so  many  thousand  years.  'Tis 
now  seen  how  exquisite  wisdom  governed  the  world,  and 
how  steady  a  tendency  the  most  intricate  and  perplexed 
methods  of  Providence  had,  tooift  stated  and  most  worthv 
end.  Specially  the  constitution,  administration,  and  ene 
of  the  Mediator's  kingdom,  are  now  beheld  in  their  exact 
aptitudes,  order,  and  conspicuous  glory;  when  so  blessed 
an  issue  and  success  shall  commend  and  crown  the  whole 
undertaking.  The  Divine  authority  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  and  adored ;  his  justice  is  vindicated  a^ 
satisfied;  his  grace  demonstrated  and  magnified  to  the  m- 
termost.  The  whole  assembly  of  saints  solemnlv  acquit- 
ted by  public  sentence,  presented  spotless  and  witaoot  ble- 
mish to  God,  and  adjuaged  to  eternal  blessedneaa.  'Tis 
the  day  of  solemn  triumph  and  jubilation,  vpon  the  finish- 
ing or  all  God's  works,  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
wherein  the  Lord  Jesus*  appears  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints,  and  admired  in  all  that  brieve :  upon  which  eb^ies 
the  resi^ation  of  the  Mediator's  kingdom,^  (all  the  ends 
of  it  bemg  now  attained^)  that  the  Father  hiniself  may  be 
immediately  all  in  all.  How  aptly  then  are  the  fuller  ma- 
nifestations of  Gkxl,  the  more  glorious  dia)lay  of  all  his  at- 
tributes, the  larger  and  more  abundant  efiusicms  of  himself, 
reserved  (as  the  best  wine  to  the  last)  unto  this  joyful  day ! 
Created  perfections  could  not  have  been  before  so  abaolute, 
but  they  might  admit  of  improvement ;  their  capacities 
not  so  large,  out  they  might  be  extended  further ;  and  then 
who  can  doubt  but  that  divine  communications  may  also 
have  a  proportionable  increase,  and  that  upon  the  eoocourse 
of  so  many  great  occasions  they  shall  have  so  1 
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Use.  And  now  is  our  greatest  work  yet  behind ;  the  im- 
provement of  so  momentous  a  truth,  to  the  afiTecting  and 
transforming  of  hearts :  that  (if  the  t.ord  shall  so  Ua  vouch- 
safe his  assistance  and  blessing)  they  may  taste  the  sweet- 
ness, feel  the  power,  and  bear  ^e  impress  and  image  of  it 
This  is  the  work,  both  of  greatest  neoessiQr,  difficulty,  and 
excellency,  and  unto  which,  all  that  hath  been  done  hi- 
therto, is  but  subservient  and  introductive.  Give  me 
leave,  therefore,  reader,  to  stop  thee  here,  and  demand  of 
thee  ere  thou  go  further ;  liast  thou  any  design,  in  taming 
over  these  leaves,  of  bettering  thy  spirit,  of  getting  a  more 
refined,  heavenly  teniper  of  soul  1  Art  thon  weary  of  thy 
dross  and  earth,  and  Umging  for  the  first  firuils,  the  begin- 
nings of  glory  1    Dost  thou  wiah  for  a  soul  meet  for  the 
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hitherto  deseribedl    What  is  here  written  is 
derigned  for  thy  help  and  fortherance.    But  if  thou  art 
looking  on  these  pages  with  a  wanton  roiling  eye,  hunting 
for  novelties,  or  what  may  gratify  a  prurient  wit,  a  coy 
■ad  sooeamish  ihncy ;  go  read  a  romance,  or  some  piece 
of  dnMlery :  know  here's  nothing  for  thy  turn  ;•  and  aread 
to  meddle  with  mutters  of  ererlasting  concernment  with- 
oat  a  serious  spirit  *,  read  not  another  line  till  thou  have 
sighed  oat  this  request,  "  Lord,  keep  me  from  trifling  with 
the  things  of  eternity."   Charge  thy  soul  to  consider,  that 
what  thou  art  now  readi^  must  be  added  to  thy  account 
against  the  ereat  day.    'Tis  amazing  to  think,  with  what 
Tsnity  of  mind  the  most  weighty  things  of  religion  are 
entertained    amongst  Christians.    Things   that   should 
swaUow  up  our  soius,  drink  up  our  spirits^  are  heard  as  a 
tale  thai  is  told,  disregarded  by  most,  scorned  by  too  many. 
What  can  be  spoken  so  important,  or  of  so  tremendous 
ctMBsequence,  or  of  so  confessed  truth,  or  with  so  awful 
solemnitT  and  premised  mention  of  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Lord,  as  not  to  find  either  a  very  slight  entertainment 
or  contemptoof^  rejection;  and  this  byoersons  avowing 
themselves  Christians  1    We  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
advantaj^,  in  urging:  men  upon  their  own  principles,  and 
with  thmgs  they  most  readily  aiMl  professedly  assent  to. 
Their  hearts  are  as  much  untouched,  and  void  of  impres- 
sion by  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  they  were  of  another 
religion.   How  unlike  is  the  Christian  world  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  1    The  seal  is  fair  and  excellent,  but  the  im- 
pression is  languid,  ornot  visible.    Where  is  that  serious 
godliness,  that  heavenhness,  that  pnritv,  that  spirituality, 
UAt  rifl^eonsness,  that  peace,  unto  which  the  Chnstiaa 
religion  is  most  aptl  v  designed  to  work  and  form  the  spi- 
fits  of  men  1    We  think  to  be  saved  by  an  empty  name : 
and  glory  in  the  show  and  appearance  of  that,  the  life  ana 
power  whereof  we  hate  and  deride.    'Tis  a  reproach  with 
ns  not  to  be  called  a  Christian,  and  a  greater  reproach  to 
be  one.     If  such  and  such  doctrines  obtain  not  in  our  pro- 
fessed belief,  we  are  heretics  or  infidels;  if  they  do  in  our 
practice,  we  are  precisians  and  fools.    To  be  so  serious, 
and  circumspect,  and  strict,  and  holy,  to  make  the  prac- 
tice of  godliness  so  much  oar  business,  as  the  known  and 
avowed  princi^es  of  our  religion  do  plainly  exact -from 
us,  (yea,  diough  we  come,  as  we  cannot  but  do,  unspeak- 
ably short  of  that  requirea  measure,)  is  to  make  one^s  self 
a  common  derision  and  scorn.    Not  to  be  professedly  reli- 
gious is  barbartfos,  to  be  so  in  good  earnest  ridiculous.  In 
other  things  men  are  wont  to  act  and  practise  according  to 
the  known  rules  of  their  several  callings  and  professions, 
and  he  would  be  reckoned  the  eommcm  fool  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  should  not  do  so;  the  husbandman  that 
riiould  sow  when  others  re^^,  or  contrive  his  harvest  into 
the  depth  of  winter,  or  sow  fitches  and  expect  to  reap 
wheat ;  the  merchant  that  should  venture  abroad  his  most 
precious  commodities  in  a  leaky  bottom,  without  pilot  or 
compass^  or  to  places  not  likely  to  afford  him  any  valuable 
return.    In  religion  only  it  must  be  accounted  absurd,  to 
be  and  do  aceonling  to  its  known,  agreed  {M-inciples,  and 
he  a  fool  that  shall  but  practise  as  all  about  him  profess  to 
believe.  Lord!  whence  is  this  apprehended  inconsistency 
between  the  profession  and  practice  of  religion  1  *  WmX 
hath  thus  stnpified  and  unmanned  the  world,  that  serious- 
ness in  religion  should  bethought  the  character  of  a  fool? 
that  men  must  visibly  make  a  mockenrof  the  most  funda- 
mental articles  of  faith  only  to  save  their  reputation,  and 
be  afraid  to  be  serious  leet  they  should  be  thought  mad  t 
Were  the  doctrine  here  opened  believed  in  earnest,  were 
the  due  proper  impress  oi  it  upon  our  ^rits,  or,  (as  the 
pagan  moralist's  expression  is,b)  were  our  minds  transfi- 
gured into  it,  what  manner  of  persons  should  we  be  in  idl 
holy  conversation  and  godliness  ?  But  'tis  thought  enough 
to  have  it  in  our  creed,  thmigh  never  in  our  hearts;  and 
such  aa  will  not  deride  the  holiness  it  should  produce,  yet 
endeavour  it  not,  nor  go  about  to  apply  and  urge  truths 
upon  their  own  souls  to  any  such  purpose^    What  should 
torn  into  grace  and  spirit  and  hfe,  turns  all  into  notion  and 
talk;  and  men  think  all  is  well  if  their  heads  be  filled  and 
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their  tongues  tint  with  what  should  transfonn  their  souls 
and  govern  their  lives.  How  are  the  most  awful  truthSf 
and  Qiat  should  have  greatest  power  upon  men's  spirits, 
trified  a'ith  as  matters  only  of  speculation  and  discourse  I 
They  are  heard  but  as  empty  airy  words,  and  presently 
evaporate,  pass  away  into  words  again ;  like  food  (as  «Se- 
neca  sp^Jcs)  tiiai  comes  «^  presenUtfj  the  same  that  U  teas 
talan  in ;  v>kick  (as  he  saith)  proJUs  not.  nor  makes  ofnf  ao- 
cession  to  tU  body  mtalL  A  like  case,  (as  aoother  ingeni- 
ously speaks,d)  as  if  skeep^  when  they  had  been  feeding^ 
should  preaent  their  shepherds  with  the  ^9ery  grass  itself  tritcA 
they  had  crept,  and  show  how  mtuh  they  had  eaten.  No, 
saith  he,  they  concoct  it,  and  so  yield  them  wool  and  milk. 
And  so,  saith  he,  do  not  you  (viz.  when  yon  have  been  in- 
structed) presently  go  and  uuer  words  among  the  more  ig- 
norant, (meaning  they  should  not  do  so  in  a  way  of  oeten- 
talion,  to  show  bow  much  they  knew  more  than  others.) 
^'but  works  that  follow  upon  the  concoction  c^  what  hath 
been  l^  words  made  known  to  them."  Let  Christians  be 
ashamed  that  they  need  this  instruction  from  heathen 
teachers. 

Thy  words  were  found  and  I  did  eat  them,  (saith  the 
prophet,)  and  thy  word  was  to  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of 
my  heart.  Divine  truth  is  only  so  far  at  present  grateful, 
or  useful  £or  future,  as  'tis  received  by  laith  and  consider- 
ation, and  in  the  love  thereof,  into  the  very  heart,  and 
there  turned  in  sucatm  et  sangvinem — into  real  nutrimefU 
to  Iks  sotd  f  so  shall  man  live  hy  the  word  of  Grod.  Hence 
is  the  iqptplication  of  it  (both  personal  and  ministerial)  of 
so  gpreat  necessity.  If  the  truths  of  the  go^el  were  of  the 
same  alloy  with  some  parts  of  philosophy,  whose  end  is 
attained  as  soon  as  they  are  known;  if  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine (the  whole  entire  sjrstem  of  it)  were  not  a  doctrine 
after  godliness,  if  it  were  not  designed  to  sanctify  and 
make  men  holy ;  or  if  the  hearts  of  men  did  not  reluctate, 
were  easily  receptive  of  its  impressions;  our  work  were  as 
soon  done  as  such  a  doctrine  were  nakedly  proposed :  but 
the  state  of  the  case  in  these  respects  is  known  and  evident. 
The  tenour  and  aspect  of  gospel  truth  speaks  its  end :  and  ex- 
perience too  plainly  spea£s  the  oppositenessof  men  s  spirits. 
All  therefore  we  read  and  hear  is  lost  if  it  be  not  urgently 
applied :  ^he  Lord  grant  it  be  not  then  too.  Therefore, 
reader,  let  thy  mind  and  heart  concur  in  the  following  im< 
pruvement  oi  this  doctrine,  which  will  be  wholly  compre- 
nended  under  these  two  heads, — Inferences  of  truth,  and — 
Rules  of  duty, — that  are  consequent  and  connatural  tnereto. 

1.  Inferences  of  truth  deducibJe  from  it. 

I.  infer.  True  blessedness  consists  not  in  any  sensual 
enjoyment.  The  blessedness  of  a  man  can  be  but  one ; 
most  only  one.  He  can  have  but  one  highest  and  best 
good.  And  its  projper  character  is,  that  it  finally  satisfies 
and  gives  rest  to  his  spirit.  This  the  (ace  and  likeness  of 
God  doth ;  his  glory  beheld  and  participated.  Here  then 
alone  his  full  blessedness  must  be  understood  to  lie. 
Therefore  as  this  might  many  other  ways  be  evinced  to  be 
true;  so  it  evidently  appears  to  be  the  proper  issue  of  the 
present  truth,  and  is  plainly  proved  by  it.  But.  alas !  it 
needs  a  great  deal  more  to  be  pressed  than  provea.  O  that 
it  were  but  as  much  considered  as  it  is  known !  The  ex- 
perience of  almost  six  thousand  years,  hath  (one  would 
think  sufficiently)  testified  the  incompetency  of  every 
worldly  thing  to  make  men  happy ;  that  the  present  plea- 
sing of  our  senses,  and  the  gratincation  of  our  animal  part, 
is  not  blessedness;  that  men  are  still  left  unsatisfied  not- 
withstanding. But  the  practice  and  course  of  the  world 
are  such,  as  if  this  were  some  late  and  rare  experiment; 
which  (for  curiosity)  every  one  must  be  trying  over  again. 
Every  age  renews  the  inquiry  after  an  earthly  felicity;  the 
design  is  entailed,  (as  the  Spanish  designs  are  said  to  be,) 
and  reinforced  with  as  great  a  confidence  and  vigour  from 
age  to  age,  as  if  none  had  been  baffled  or  defeat^  in  it  be- 
fore ;  or  that  they  were  very  likely  to  take  at  last.  Had  this 
been  the  alone  folly  of  the  first  age,  it  had  admitted  some 
excuse ;  but  that  the  world  should  still  be  cheated  by  the 
same  so  oft  repeated  impostures,  presents  us  with  a  sad 
prospect  of  the  deplorable  state  of  mankind.*    This  their 
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way  is  their  follr,  yet  their  'posteri^  approve,  dbc.  The 
wearied  wits  and  wasted  estates,  laid  out  apon  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  afford  but  a  faint,  defective  representation 
ortbis  case.  What  chemistry  can  extract  heaven  oat  of  a 
clod  of  clay  1  What  art  can  make  blessedness  spring  and 
grow  out  of  tbis  cold  earth  ?  If  all  created  nature  be  vexed 
and  tortured  never  so  long,  who  can  expect  (his  elixir  1 
Yet  after  so  many  frustrated  attempts,  so  much  time  and 
strength  and  labour  lost,  men  are  stul  as  eagerly  and  vain- 
ly busv  as  ever ;  are  perpetually  tossed  by  unsatisfied  de- 
sires, labouring  in  the  fire,  wearying' themselves  for  very 
vanity,  distracted  by  the  uncertain,  and  often  contrary,  mo- 
tions of  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  a  blind  mind,  that  would 
be  happy  and  knows  not  how.  With  what  sounding 
bowels,  with  what  compassionate  tears,  should  the  state  of 
nuLnkind  be  lamented  oy  all  that  understand  the  worth  of 
a  soul !  What  serious  heart  doth  not  melt  and  bleed  for 
miserable  men,  that  are  (through  a  just  nemesisf^  so  per- 
petually mocked  with  shadows,  cheated  with  faiise  delu- 
sive appearances,  infatuated  and  betrayed  by  their  own 
senses.  They  walk  but  in  a  vain  show,  disquieting  them- 
selves in  vain ;  their  days  flee  away  as  a  shadow,  their 
strength  is  only  labour  and  sorrow ;  while  they  rise  up 
early  and  lie  down  late,  to  seek  rest  in  trouble,  and  life  in 
death.  They  run  away  from  blessedness  while  they  pretend 
to  pursue  it,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  down  without 
regret  to  perdition,  *'as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  a  fool 
to  the  correction  of  the  stocks,  till  a  dart  strikes  through 
their  liver:*'  descend  patiently  to  the  chambers  of  death, 
not  so  much  as  once  thinking,  whither  are  we  going  1 
dream  of  nothing  but  an  earthly  paradise,  tilt  they  find 
themselves  amidst  the  infernal  regions. 

2.  Infer.  The  spirit  of  man,  inasmuch  as  'tis  capable  of 
such  a  blessedness,  appears  an  excellent  creature.'  Its  na- 
tural capacity  is  supposed ;  for  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  his 
own  numerical  person,  the  same  that  then  writ ;  I  shall  be- 
hold; shall  be  satisfied  :  take  away  this  swpposUum^  and  it 
could  not  be  so  said :  or  as  in  Job-s  words ;  I  shall  behold 
him,  and  not  another  for  me ;  it  would  certainly  be  another, 
not  the  same.  Judge  hence  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul 
(the  principal  subject  of  this  blessedness^  without  addition 
of  any  new  natural  powers ;  'tis  capable  of  the  vision  of 
God ;  of  partaking  unto  satisfaction  the  Divine  likeness. 
And  is  not  that  an  excellent  creature,  that  is  capable  not 
only  of  survejring  the  creation  of  Gk)d,  passing  through  the 
several  ranks'  and  orders  of  created  bemgs ;  but  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  Being  of  beings,  of  contemplating  the  Divine 
excellencies,  of  beholding  the  bright  and  glorious  face  of 
the  blessed  God  himself;  till  it  have  looked  itself  into  his 
very  likeness,  and  have  his  entire  ima^e  inwrought  into  it. 
The  dignity  then  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  circumstances  of  its  present  state,  as  'tis  here  clad 
with  a  sordid  flesh,  inwrapped  in  darkness,  and  grovelling 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth :  but  consider  the  improvableness 
of  its  natural  powers  and  faculties ;  the  high  perfections  it 
may  attain,  and  the  foundations  of  how  glorious  a  state 
are  laid  in  its  very  nature.  And  then  who  can  tell,  whe- 
ther its  possible  advancement  is  more  to  be  admired,  or  its 
present  calamity  deplored.  Might  this  consideration  be 
permitted  to  settle  and  fix  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  could 
any  thing  be  so  grievous  to  them,  as  their  so  vast  distance 
A'om  such  an  attainable  blessedness ;  or  any  thing  be  so  in- 
dustriously avoided,  so  earnestly  abhorred,  as  that  viler 
dejection  and  abasement  of  themselves :  when  they  are  so 
low  already  by  Divine  disposition,  to  descend  lower  by 
their  own  wickedness ;  when  they  are  already  fallen  as 
low  as  earth,  to  precipitate  themselves  as  low  as  hell.  How 
generous  a  disdain  should  that  thought  rai.«ie  in  men's  spi- 
rits, of  that  vile  servitude  to  which  they  have  subjected 
themselves,  a  servitude  to  brutal  lusts,  to  sensual  inclina- 
tions and  desires ;  as  if  the  highest  happiness  they  did  pro- 
ject to  themselves  were  the  satisfaction  of  these  1    Would 

f  Ini  Dei  Mt  bta  vita  mortalifl,  abi  homo  vanitati  limilki  &otaa  eat,  et  dies 
«tia  vehit  umbra  DnBtormnt*  9k     Aiur.  de  Chr.  Dei,  I  ».  c  94. 

ff  Nut  that  thu  blessedncM  can  be  attained  by  more  human  endeavoun,  (more 
wbereofMe  under  the  next  infrrenoe.)  but  there  is  an  inclioatinD,  a  certain  |NM» 
du9  naturm^  (ai  lomo  •chool-men  apeak,}  by  which  it  propends  towa?di  it ; 
or  thore  b  the  radix,  or  fundamentum.  air  capaetttu,  (as  some  othen.)  i.  «. 
tihat  it  not  only  may  receive  it ;  but  that  it  miiy  be  eksvatod  by  graoe.  aetively 
to  oooeur.  by  iti  natural  powen,  aa  vital  principlea  towards  the  attatmnent  of 
it,  aeeordmr  to  tiiat  known  sayinc  of  Saint  Aurwtino  Poiw  credere  naturm 
eat  fumfnie,  4^. 


they  not  with  an  heroic  scorn  tarn  away  their  eyes  from 
beholding  vanity,  did  they  conader  their  own  capacity  oC 
beholding  the  Divine  glory  1  could  they  satisfy  themselves 
to  become  h  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  did  they  think  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  likeness  of  God  1  And  who  can 
conceive  unto  what  degree  this  aggravates  the  sid  of  man, 
that  he  so  little  minds  (as  it  will  their  misery,  that  shall 
fall  short  of)  this  blessedness !  They  had  spirits  capahle  of 
it.  Consider,  thou  sensual  man,  whose  happioess  lies  m 
colours,  and  tastes,  and  sounds,  fas  the  moralist  ingauoosiy 
speaks,^  that  herdest  thyself  witn  brute  creatures,  and  aim- 
est  no  nigher  than  they ;  as  little  lookest  up.  ssd  art  as 
much  a-stranger  to  the  tnoughts  and  desires  or  heaven :  thy 
creation  did  not  set  thee  so  low ;  they  are  where  they  were ; 
but  thou  art  fallen  from  thy  excellency.  Gk)d  did  noc  make 
thee  a  brute  creature,  but  thou  thvseJf.  Thou  hast  yet  a 
spirit  about  thee,  that  might  understand  its  own  oricpnal, 
and  alliance  to  the  Father  of  spirits ;  that  hath  a  deagna- 
tion  in  its  nature  to  higher  converses  and  employmoiis. 
Many  myriads  of  such  spirits,  of  no  higher  orifinsi  excel- 
lency than  thy  own,  are  now  in  the  presence  of  the  highest 
Majesty ;  are  prying  into  the  Eternal  glory,  coDtemplatiDg 
the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  beholding  the  on- 
vailed  face  of  Gk>d,  which  transAises  upon  them  its  own 
satisfying  likeness.  Thou  art  not  so  low-bora,  bat  thoa 
mightest  attain  this  state  also.  That  sovereign  Lord  and 
Author  of  all  things  calls  thee  to  it ;  his  goodness  invites 
thee,  his  authority  enjoins  thee,  to  turn  thy  thooghts  and 
desigpis  this  way.  Fear  not  to  be  thought  immodest  or  pre- 
sumptuous :  i'tis  but  a  dutiful  ambition ;  an  obedient  as- 
piring. Thou  art  under  a  law  to  be  thus  happy ;  nor  doth 
It  bind  thee  to  any  natural  impossibility ;  it  designs  instrnc^ 
tions  to  thee,  not  delusion ;  guidance,  not  mockery.  When 
thou  art  required  to  apply  and  turn  thy  soul  to  this  blessed- 
ness, 'tis  not  the  same  thing  as  if  thou  wert  bidden  to  le- 
DQOve  a  mountain,  to  pluck  down  a  star,  or  create  a  world 
Thou  art  here  put  upon  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  primeval  nature  of  man ;  and  though  it  be  to  a  vast 
heignt,  thou  must  ascend :  'tis  by  so  easy  and  familiar  me- 
thods, by  so  apt  gradations,  that  thou  will  besen.sibleof  no 
violence  done  to  thy  nature  in  all  thy  way.  Do  but  make 
some  trials  with  thyself;  thou  wilt  soon  fmd  nothing  is  the 
hinderance  but  an  unwilling  heart.  Try  however  (which 
will  suffice  to  let  thee  discern  thy  own  capacity,  and  win 
be  a  likely  means  .to  make  thee  willing)  bow  far  thoa  canst 
understand  and  trace  the  way  fcoropiyi]l^>with  it  at  least 
as  reasonable)  that  leads  to  this  blessedness.  Retire  aliule 
into  thyself;  forget  awhile  thy  relation  to  this  sensible 
world ;  summon  in  thy  self-reflecting,  and  considering  pow- 
ers :  thou  wilt  presently  perceive  thou  art  not  alreadyhap- 
py,  thou  art  in  some  part  unsatisfied ;  and  thence  wilt  easily 
understand,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  not  happy  in  thyself, 
that  it  must  be  something,  as  yet  without  thee,  must  make 
thee  so :  and  nothing  can  make  thee  happy,  bat  what  is 
in  that  respect  better  than  thyself;  or  hath  some  perfection 
in  it,  which  thou  findest  wanting  in  thyself.  A  little  fur- 
ther discourse  or  reasoning  witn  ihjrself,  will  easily  per- 
suade thee,  thou  hast  something  better  about  thee  than  that 
luggage  of  flesh  thou  goest  with  to  and  fro  ;  for  thoa  weD 
knowest,  Uiatk  is  not  capable  of  reason  and  discourse:  and 
that  the  power  of  doin?  so  is  a  higher  perfection  than  any 
thou  canst  entitle  it  to;  and  that  therefore,  besides  thy 
bulky,  material  part,  thou  must  have  such  a  thing  as  a  spi- 
rit or  soul  belonging  to  thee,  to  which  that,  and  thy  other 
perfections,  not  compatible  to  gross  matter,  may  agree. 
Thou  wflt  readily  assent,  that  thou  canst  never  be  happy, 
while  thy  better  andfliore  noble  part  is  unsatisfied;  and 
that  it  can  only  be  satisfied  with  something  suitable  and 
connatural  to  it.  That  therefore  thy  happiness  must  lie  in 
something  more  excellent  than  this  material  or  sensible 
world,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  grateful  and  suitable  to  thy 
soul,  yea,  in  something  that  may  be  better,  and  more  ex- 


fa  Volnptaa  boninn  peooiii  Mt— Rone  ta  (mm  dioo  inter  rmm  aed)  hMer  bo- 
nmiea  nmnenMT  cujua  nimmum  bonum  MporSMt,  ac  oolafflMB,  ae  aonii  eaQ> 
•tat7  exeedat  ex  hoc  animalium  numom  pulefaemmo,  ae  diii  lecaiido ;  nwla 
anreffetur  animal  pabido  natum.    8on.  Ep.  9S. 

I  Hic  Deoe  aKptat.  illo  tendit,  originis  wm  manor.  Nemo,  imiinibei.  «o  eo- 
natur  aaceodew  nnde  deeeopderat--aodi  tie  emam  oHn«al«a,<te.   aaB.1^ 

k  Aoyivttos  ie  xai  vovs,  owcen  nvra  vta^art  ititanp  aero,  tat  ymf  tpj^ 
ovruvov  it  opyovfM  rcXctrai  rw  ewftaroseft^eitrnf  yap  rewre,  ttrtu 
S¥  rati  mipt9i  vpexp^no,   Hotin.  rmwd  4  tti.  a 
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cellent  than  thy  son]  itself,  otherwise  how  can  it  better  and 
perfect  thal.i     As  thoa  canst  not  but  acknowledge  thy 
soul  to  be  spiritaal  and  immaterial,  so  if  thoa  attend  thoa 
wilt  soon  see-caose  to  acknowledge  a  spiritaal  or  immate- 
rial being,  better  and  more  perfect  than  thy  own  soaL  For 
its  perfections  were  not  self-originate,  they  were  therefore 
denied  from  something,  for  that  reason  confessedly  more 
excellent ;  whence  at  last  also  thoa  wilt  find  it  unavoidably 
imposed  upon  thee,  to  apprehend  and  adore  a  Being  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more 
perfect;  the  first  subject  and  common  fountain  of  all  per- 
fections, which  hath  them  underived  in  himself,  and  can 
derive  them  onto  inferior  created  beings.»  Upon  this  eter- 
nal and  self-essential  Being,  the  infinitely  blessed  God, 
thou  necessarily  dependest,  and  owest  therefore  constant 
sabjection  and  obedience  to  him.    Thou  hast  indeed  of- 
fended him,  and  art  thereby  cut  ofi*  from  all  interest  in 
him,  and  intercourse  with  him;  but  he  hath  proclaimed  in 
his  goml,  his  willingness  to  be  reconciled,  and  that  through 
the  sanerings,  righteousness,  and  intercession  of  his  onhr- 
begotten  Son,  thy  merciful  Redeemer,  the  way  is  open  for  \ 
thy  restitution  and  recover]^ ;  that  thou  mayst  partake  from 
him  whatever  perfection  is  wanting  to  thy  blessedness. 
Nothing  is  required  from  thee  in  oroer  hereunto,  but  that, 
relying  on  ana  submitting  to  thy  Redeemer's  gracious  con- 
duct, tnou  turn  thy  mina  and  heart  towards  thy  God,  to 
know  him,  and  conform  to  him ;  to  view  and  imitate  the 
Divine  perfections ;  the  faithful  endeavour  and  inchoation 
whereor,  will  have  this  issue  and  reward,  the  clear  vision 
and  full  participation  of  them.    So  that  the  way  and  work 
differ  not,  in  nature  and  kind,  from  thy  end  and  reward; 
thy  duty  from  thy  blessedness.    Nor  are  either  repugnant 
to  the  natural  constitution  of  thy  own  soul.  What  violence 
is  there  done  to  reasonable  nature  in  all  this  1  or  what  can 
hinder  thee  herein,  but  a  most  culpably  averse  and  wicked 
heart  1    Did  thy  reason  ever  turn  off  thy  soul  from  God  1 
was  it  not  thy  corruption  only  1    What  vile  images  dost 
thou  receive  from  earthly  objects,  which  deform  thv  soul, 
while  thou  industriously  avertest  thy  Maker's  likeness 
that  would  perfect  it !    How  full  is  thy  mind  and  heart  of 
vanity !  how  empty  of  Qod !    Were  this  through  natural 
inca^ity,  thou  wert  an  innocent  creature;  it  were  thy 
infelici^,  (negative  I  mean,)  not  thy  crime ;  and  must  bie 
resolved  into  the  sovereign  will  of  thy  Creator,'  not  thy  own 
disobedient  will.    But  when  this  shall  appear  the  true 
state  of  thy  case,  and  thou  shalt  hear  it  from  the  mouth 
of  thy  Judge,  "  Thou  didst  not  like  to  retain  me  in  thy 
knowledge  or  love;  thou  hadst  reason  and  will  to  use 
about  meaner  objects,  but  none  for  me;  thou  couldst 
sometimes  have  spared  me  a  glance,  a  cast  of  thine  eye  at 
least,  when  thou  didst  rather  choose  it  should  be  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth :  a  thought  of  me  had  cost  thee  as  little, 
might  as  soon  have  been  thought,  as  of  this  or  that  vanity ; 
bat  thy  heart  was  not  with  me.    I  banish  thee,  therefore, 
that  presence  which  thou  never  lovedst    I  deny  thee  the 
vision  thou  didst  always  shun,  and  the  impression  of  my 
likeness  which  thou  didst  ever  hate.    I  eternally  abandon 
thee  to  the  darkness  and  deformities  which  were  ever 
grateful  to  thee.    Thine  is  a  self-created  hell ;  the  fruit  of 
thy  own  choice;  no  invitations  or  persuasions  of  mine 
could  keep  thee  from  it.*'    How  wilt  tnou  excuse  thy  fault, 
or  avert  thy  doom!  what  arguments  or  aTOlogies  shall 
defend  thy  cause  against  these  pleading  1    Nay,  what  ar- 
mour shall  defend  thy  soul  against  its  own  wounding 
self-reflections  hereupon  1  when  every  thought  shall  be  a 
dart;  and  a  convictea  conscience  an  ever-gnawing  worm, 
a  fiery  serpent  with  endless  involutions  ever  winding  about 
thy  heart  1 

It  will  now  be  sadly  thought  on,  how  oAen  thou  sawest 
thy  way  and  declinedst  it ;  kne west  thy  duty  and  didst  waive 
it;  unaerstoodest  thy  interest  and  cUdst  slight  it;  appro- 
yedst  the  things  that  were  more  excellent,  and  didst  re- 
ject them.  How  often  thou  didst  prevaricate  with  thy 
light,  and  run  counter  to  thine  own  eyes;  while  things, 
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confessedly  most  worthy  of  thy  thoughts  and  pursuits, 
were  overlooked,  and  empty  shadows  eagerly  pursued. 
Thy  own  heart  will  now  feelmgly  tell  thee,  it  was  not  want 
of  capacity,  but  inclination,  that  cut  thee  off  from  blessed- 
ness. Thou  wilt  now  bethink  thyself,  that  when  life  and 
immortality  were  brought  to  lignt  before  thy  eyes  in  the 
gospel,  and  thou  wast  told  of  this  future  blessedness  of  the 
saints,  and  pressed  to  follow  holiness,  as  without  which 
thou  couldst  not  see  God ;  it  was  a  reasonable  man  was 
spoken  to,  that  had  a  power  to  understand,  and  judge,  and 
cnoose;  not  a  stone  or  a  brute.  Thy  capacity  of  this 
blessedness  makes  thee  capable  also  of  the  most  exquisite 
torment;  and  reflected  on,  actually  infers  it.  How  pas- 
sionately, but  vainly,  wilt  thou  then  cry  out,  *'  O  that  I 
had  filled  up  the  place  of  any  the  meanest  creature  through- 
out the  whole  creation^of  God,  that  I  had  been  a  gnat,  or 
a  fly,  or  had  never  been,  rather  than  to  have  so  noble, 
abused  powers  eternally  to  reckon  for !  Yea,  and  thou 
must  reckon  for  not  onjy  the  actual  light  and  good  impres- 
sions thou  hadst,  but  even  all  thou  wast  capable  or  and 
mightest  have  attained.  Thou  shalt  now  recount  with  an- 
guish and  horror  (and  rend  thy  own  soul  with  the  thoughts^ 
what  thou  mightest  now  have  been ;  how  excellent  ana 
glorious  a  creature!  hadst  thou  not  contrived  thy  own 
misery,  and  conspired  with  the  devil  against  thyself,  how 
to  deform  and  destroy  thy  own  soul.  While  this  remem- 
brance shall  always  airesh  return,  that  nothing  was  enjoined 
thee  as  a  duty,  or  propounded  as  thy  blessedness,  but  what 
thou  wast  maae  capanle  of;  and  that  it  was  not  fatal  ne- 
cessity, but  a  wilful  choice,  made  thee  miserable. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


lafynoee-i.  That  a  chaage  of  heart  w  necieiaafy  to.thw  blowsdnw,  Tha 
preteneea  of  unffodhr  men,  whereby  thsf  wouM  avad  the  nepeaaity  of  thia 
chanfe.  Five  oonaideraliona  propoeed  m  order  to  the  deteclinf  the  ▼anitj 
of  raoh  pretaooea.    A  partaenlar  dMcaeakm  and  refuution  of  tboee  pm- 


3.  'Tis  a  mighty  change  must  pass  upon  the  souls  of 
men  in  order  to  their  enjoyment  or  this  blessedness.  This 
equally  follows  fi-om  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
substantial  parts  of  it,  as  of  the  qualifying  righteousness 
pre-required  to  it.  A  little  reflection  upon  the  common 
state  and  temper  of  men's  spirits,  will  soon  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  vision  of  God,  and  conformity 
to  him,  are  things  above  their  reach,  and  which  they  are 
never  likely  to  take  satisfaction  in,  or  at  all  to  savour, 
till  they  become  otherwise  disposed  than  before  the  reno- 
vating change  they  are.  The  text  expresses  no  more  in 
stating  the  qualifiea  subject  of  this  blessedness  in  rigkU- 
ausness^  than  it  evidently  implies  in  the  account  it  gives  of 
this  blessedness  itself,  that  it  lies  in  seeing  Grod,  and  being 
satisfied  with  his  likeness.  As  soon  as  it  is  considered, 
that  the  blessedness  of  souls  is  stated  here,  what  can  be  a 
more  obvious  reflection  than  this;  Liord,  then  how  great 
a  change  must  they  undergo !  What,  such  souls  be  blessed 
in  seeing  and  partaking  the  divine  likeness,  that  never 
loved  it !  were  so  much  his  enemies !  'Tis  true  they  are 
naturally  capable  of  it,  which  speaks  their  ori^al  excel- 
lency ;  but  they  are  morally  uncapable,  i  e.  indisposed  and 
averse,  which  as  truly,  and  most  sadly  speaks,  their  present 
vileness ;  and  the  sordid,  abject  temper  they  now  are  of. 
They  are  destitute  of  no  natural  powers  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  this  blessedness ;  but  in  the  mean  time  have 
them  so*  depraved  by  impure  and  vicious  tinctures,  that 
they  cannot  relish  it,  or  the  means  to  it.  They  have  rea- 
sonable souls,  furnished  with  intellective  and  elective  fa- 
culties, but  labouring  under  a  manifold  distemper  and  dis- 
affection ;  that  theyb  cannot  receive,  they  cannot  savour, 
the  things  of  GJod,  or  what  is  spiritual.  They  want  the 
mdecia,  (as  we  cxprcss  it,)  the  well-disposedness  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  intimated  Luke  ix.  GSi.  the  hcm&rtftf 

tiine.— that  wbowerar  denlea  the  eiiatenea  of  an  abaohiteperftct  being,  oonr 
tradicia  himaelf  in  the  daDial,  faiaamuch  aa  neceesily  of  exntenoe  h  fawhidod 
in  the  very  tuhiect  of  the  necation,-aoine  aeeoimtini  it  ao^ilBin.  and  it  betar 
onMaaonable  here  to  dnema  it 
a  Capax  eat  noeter  aninuiB,  pailbrtnr  Qlo,  li  vUa 

b  1  Cor.  ii.  14.    Itom.  viiL  6. 
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the  meetness,  the  aptitade,  or  idcmeity  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  Col.  i.  13. 

A  settled  aversion  from  Grod  hath  fastened  its  roots  in 
the  yery  spirits  of  their  minds ;  (for  that  is  stated  ^  as  the 
prime  subject  of  the  change  to  be  made ;)  and  how  can  they 
take  pleasure  in  the  vision  and  participation  of  his  glory  1 
Whereas  by  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  thev  should 
be  changed  into  the  same  image ;  a  veil  is  upon  the  heart 
till  it  turn  to  the  Lord,  as  was  said  concerning  the  Jews, 
S  Cor.  iii.  14.  The  Gtod  of  this  world  hath  blinded  their 
minds,  lest  (that  transforming  light)  the  light  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  GKxl,  should 
shine  unto  them,  chap.  iv.  4.  They  are  alienated  <  from 
the  life  of  Qod,  through  their  ignorance  and  blindness  of 
heart.  The  life  they  choose  is  to  be  SOcoi  iy  K6o^ia^  atheists, 
or*  without  Ood  in  the  world.  They  like  not  to  retain 
Qod  in  their  knowledge,  are  willingly  ignorant  of  him,  say 
to  him,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
tiijr  ways.''  The  Lord  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
ehildren  of  men,  to  see  if  any  will  understand,  if  any  will 
seek  after  Qod ;  and  the  reafnlt  of  the  inquiry  is,  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  They  are  r  haters  of  Qod, 
as  our  Saviour  accused  the  Jews,  and  Saint  Paul  the  Qen- 
tiles;f  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  Qod. 
Their  understandings  are  dark,  their  minds  vain,  their 
wills  obstinate,  their  consciences  seared,  their  hearts  hard 
and  dead,  their  lives  one  continued  rebellion  against  God 
and  a  defiance  to  heaven.  At  how  vast  a  distance  are 
such  souls  from  such  blessedness !  The  notion  and  nature 
of  blessedness  must  sure  be  changed,  or  the  temper  of 
their  spirits.  Either  they  must  have  new  hearts  created, 
or  a  new  heaven,  if  ever  they  be  happy.  And  such  is  the 
stupid  dotage  of  vain  man,  he  can  more  easily  persuade 
himself  to  believe,  that  the  sun  itself  should  be  transiformed 
into  a  dunghill,  that  the  holy  Gk)d  should  lay  aside  his 
natare,  andtnrn  heaven  into  a  place  of  impure  darkness; 
than  that  he  himself  should  need  to  undergo  a  change.  O 
the  powerful  infatuation  of  self-love,  that  men  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  should  think  'tis  well  with  their  spirits,  and 
fancy  themselves  in  a  case  good  enough  to  enjoy  divine 
pleasure ;  that  (as  the  toad's  venom  offends  not  itself)  their 
loathsome  wickedness,  which  all  good  men  detest,  is  a 
pleasure  to  them;  and  while  'tis  as  the  poison  or  asps 
under  their  lips,  they  roll  it  as  a  dainty  bit,  revolve  it  m 
their  thoughts  with  delight!  Their  wickedness  speaks 
itself  out  to  the  very  hearts  h  of  others,  while  it  never  affects 
their  own ;  and  is  found  out  to  be  hateful,  while  they  still 
continue  flattering  themselves.  And  because  they  are 
without  spot  in  their  own  eyes ;  they  adventure  so  high, 
as  to  presume  themselves  so  in  the  pure  eyes  of  Gkxl  too ; 
and  instead  of  designing  to  be  like  God,  they  already  ima- 
gine him  i  such  a  one  as  themselves.  Hence  their  allot- 
ment of  time  (in  the  whole  of  it,  the  Lord  knows,  little 
enough^  for  the  workihgout  of  their  salvation  spjends  apace ; 
while  tney  do  not  so  much  as  understand  their  business. 
Their  measured  hour  is  almost  out ;  an  immense  eternity 
is  coining  on  upon  them ;  and  lo !  they  stand  as  men  that 
cannot  find  their  hands.  Urge  them  to  the  speedy,  serious 
endeavour  of  a  heart-change,  earnestly  to  intend  the  busi- 
ness of  regeneration,  of  becoming  new  creatures ;  they  seem 
to  understand  it  as  little  as  if  they  were  spoken  to  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  and  are  in  the  like  posture  with  the 
confounded  builders  of  Babel,  they  know  not  what  we 
mean,  or  would  put  them  upon.  They  wonder  what  we 
would  have  them  do.  "They  are  (say  thev)  orthodox 
Christians :  they  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
creed :  they  detest  all  heresy  and  false  doctrine :  they  are 
no  .strangers  to  the  house  of  God ;  but  diligently  attend 
the  enjoined  solemnities  of  public  worship :  some  possibly 
can  say,  they  are  sober,  just,  charitable,  peaceable ;  and 
others  that  can  boast  less  of  their  virtues,  yet  say,  they  are 
sorry  for  their  sins,  and  pray  God  to  forgive  them."  And 
if  we  urge  them  concerning  their  translation  ttom  the  state 
of  nature  to  that  of  grace,  their  becoming  new  creatures, 
their  implantation  into  Christ:  they  say  they  have  been 
baptised,  and  therein  regenerate,  and  what  wonld  we  have 
rooret 
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But  to  how  little  purpose  is  it  to  eouivoeate  with  CM! 
to  go  about  to  pot  a  ialfacy  upon  the  Judge  of  spirits !  or 
escape  the  anunadversion  of  his  fiery  mminy  eye!  or 
elude  his  determinations,  and  pervert  the  true  mteai  and 
meaning  of  his  most  established  constitutions  and  laws! 
Darest  thou  venture  thy  soul  upon  it  1  that  this  is  all  God 
means,  by  k  having  a  new  heart  created,  a  right  sDirit 
renewed  in  us:  ^  being  made  God's i  worknanslup, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works;  br*  *^**'**"«"g 
new  creatures,  old  things  being  done  away,  aU  things  nude 
new;  bya  so  learning  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeans,  to  the  pat^ 
ting  on  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness;  by* 
being  begotten  of  God's  own  will  by  the  word  of  tmih,  to 
be  (tne  i^o^xh)  the  chief  excellency,  the  prime  glory,  (as 
certainly  his  new  creature  is  his  best  creature,)  the  fint* 
fruits,  or  the  devoted  part  of  all  his  creatures ;  by  »  having 
Christ  formed  in  us:  by  partakinr  the  Divine  nature,  the 
incorruptible  seed,  the  seed  of  Goo ;  by  being  bom  of  God, 

3[>irit  oi  Spirit,  as  of  earthly  parents  we  are  bora  flesh  of 
esh.  When  my  eternal  blessedness  lies  upon  it,  had  I 
npt  need  to  be  sure  that  I  hit  the  true  meaning  of  these 
scriptures  ?  especially,  that  at  least  I  fall  not  below  it,  and 
rest  not  in  any  thing  short  of  what  Scripture  makes  mdts- 
pensably  necessarv  to  my  entering  into  the  kingdran  of 
Godi  I  professedly  wave  controversies;  and  'tis  pitv  so 
practical  a  business  as  this  I  am  now  upon,  and  upon  which 
salvation  so  much  depends,  should  ever  have  been  encum- 
bered with  any  controversy.  And  therefore,  though  I  shall 
not  di^ess  so  far,  as  to  undertake  a  particular  and  distinct 
handlmg  here  of  this  work  of  God  upon  the  soul,  yet  I 
shall  propound  something  in  general,  touching  the  change 
necessarily  previous  to  this  blessedness,  (wherein  ihtf 
necessity  is  evidenceable  from  the  nature  of  this  blessed- 
ness which  is  the  business  I  have  in  hand,)  that  I  hope 
will  pass  among  Christians  for  acknowledged  troth,  not 
liable  to  dispute,  though  the  Lord  knows  it  he  little  con- 
sidered. My  design  being  rather  to  awaken  sools  to  the 
consideration  of  known  and  a^preed  thiiigs,  than  to  perplex 
them  about  unknown.    Consider  therefore : 

F%rst,  That  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  forementic»ed 
and  other  like  passages,  do  plamly  hold  forth  the  necessity  of 
a  real  change  to  be  made  m  the  temper  and  dispositions  of 
the  soul ;  and  not  a  relative  only,  respecting  its  state.  This 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  that  acknowledge  a  real  inherent 
depravation,  propagated  in  the  nature  of  man.  No,  nor 
denied  by  them  tnat  grant  such  a  corruption  to  be  general 
and  continued  among  men ;  whether  by  imitation  only,  or 
what  way  soever.  And  willing  I  am  to  meet  men  .upon 
their  own  principles  and  concessions,  however  enoneoos 
or  short  of  the  truth  they  may  be,  while  they  are  yet  im- 
provable to  their  own  advantage.  Admit  that  regeneratioo 
or  the  new-birth  includes  a  change  of  our  relation  and  stale 
Gh)dward ;  doth  it  therefore  exclude  an  intrinsic,  subjective 
ehanee  of  the  inclinations  and  tendencies  of  the  aool  t  And 
if  it  did,  yet  other  terms  are  more  peculiarly  iqipropriate 
to,  and  most  expressly  j^oint  out,  this  very  change  alone ;  as 
that  of  conversion,  or  of  turning  to  God ;  of  beinir  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  mind ;  of  putting  off  the  old  man  that 
is  corrupt  by,  &c.  and  putting  on  the  new  man,  which  n 
created  m  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  Ac.  of  partaking 
the  Divine  nature.  It  matters  not  if  this  or  that  ex- 
pression be  understood  by  some,  more  principally  in 
another  sense,  the  thing  itself,  of  which  we  qwak,  is  as 
clearly  expre^ed.  and  as  urgently  pressed,  (as  there  was 
cause)  as  any  other  matter  whatsoever  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  God.  But  men  are  slower  of  belief,  as 
to  this  great  article  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  than  to 
most  (I  might  say  any)  other.  This  truth  more  directly 
assaults  the  strong  holds  of  the  devil  in  the  hearts  of  nken, 
and  is  of  more  immediate  tendency  to  subvert  his  kingdom ; 
therefore  they  are  most  unwilling  to  have  it  true,  and  most 
hardly  believe  it.  Here  they  are  so  madly  bold,  as  to  give 
the  lie  to  all  di?ine  revehitions ;  and  thou^  they  are  never 
so  plainly  told  without  holiness  none  shall  see  God,  they 
wiu  yet  maintain  die  ecMitrary  belief  and  hope,  till  "  Go,  ye 
cursed,"  vindicate  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  flame  of  hdl 
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be  their  eternal  oonftitatioii.  Lord!  that  so  phun  a  thing 
will  not  enter  into  the  hearts  of  men ;  that  so  urgent  incnl- 
cations  will  not  yet  make  them  apprehend  that  their  sonls 
mnst  be  renewed  or  perish  I  that  they  will  still  go  dream- 
ing OD  with  that  mad  conceit,  that  (whatever  the  word  of 
God  says  to  the  contranO  they  may  vet  with  onsanctified 
hearts  get  to  heaven !  How  deplorable  is  the  case,  when 
men  haye  no  other  hope  left  them,  bnt  that  the  God  of 
tmth  will  prove  false,  and  belie  his  word ;  yea,  and  over- 
torn  the  nature  of  things  to  save  them  in  their  sins  i  Thou 
that  livest  under  the  gospel,  hast  thon  any  pretence  for 
thy  seeming  ignorance  in  this  matter  1  conlost  thou  ever 
look  one  quarter  of  an  hour  into  the  Bible,  and  not  meet 
with  some  intimation  of  ihis  ti*nlh1  What  was  the  ground 
of  thy  mistake  1  W  hat  hath  beguiled  thee  into  so  mischiev- 
ous a  delusion  t  How  could  such  an  imagination  have 
lace  in  thy  soul :  that  a  child  of  wrath  by  nature  could 
e  a  child  of  God  without  receiving  a  new  nature ; 
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that  so  vast  a  change  could  be  made  in  thy  state,  without 
any  at  all  in  the  temper  of  thj  spirit. 

Secondly y  Consider,  that  this  change  is  in  its  own  nature, 
and  the  design  of  God  who  works  it,  di^ositive  of  the  soul 
for  blessedness.'  Tis  sufficiently  evident  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  state  itself  of  the  unrenewed  soul,  that  a  change 
is  necessary  for  this  end ;  such  a  soul  in  which  it  is  not 
wrought,  when  once  its  drowsy,  stupifying  slumber  is 
shaken  off^  and  its  reflecting  power  awakened,  must  needs 
be  a  perpetual  torment  to  itself.    So  far  it  is  removed  from 
blessedness,  it  is  its  own  hell,  and  can  fly  from  misery  and 
death  no  fhster  than  from  itself.    Blessedness  composes 
the  soul,  reduces  it  to  a  consistency ;  it  ini^rs,  or  rather  is, 
a  self-satisfaction,  a  well-pleaseoness  and  contentment 
with  one's  self,  enriched  and  filled  with  the  Divine  Ill- 
ness.    Hence  'tis  ^  at  rest,  not  as  being  pent  in.  but  content- 
edly dwelling  with  itself  and  keeping  within  its  own 
bounds  of  its  own  accord.  The  unrenewed  soul  can  no  more 
contain  itself  within  its  own  terms  or  limits,  is  as  little  self- 
consistent,  as  a  raging  flame,  or  an  impetuous  tempest.   In- 
deed its  own  lusts  perpetually,  as  so  many  vultures,  rend  and 
tear  it ;  and  the  more  when  they  want  external  objects :  then 
as  hunger,  their  fury  is  all  turned  inward  *,  and  they  prey 
upon  intestines,  upon  their  own  subject ;  but  unto  enaless 
torment,  not  satisfhction.    In  what  posture  is  this  soul  for 
rest  and  blessedness  1  The  namre  of  this  change  sufficiently 
speaks itsown  design.  'Tis  an  vaiTodineiionofiheprimardia, 
the  very  vrincipieSt  of  blessedness.  And  Scripture  as  plainly 
roeaks  the  design  of  Gkxl :'   He  regenerates  to  the  unde- 
med  inheritance;  makes  meet  for  it;  works,  forms,  or 
fashions  the  soul  unto  that  self-same  thing,  viz.  to  desire 
and  fTcnxk  after  that  blessed  state ;  and  consequently  to 
acquiesce  and  rest  therein.     Therefore,  vain  man,  that 
dreamest  of  being  happy  w  ithout  undergoingsuch  a  change ; 
how  art  thou  trying  thy  skill  to  abstract  a  thing  fhym  itself! 
for  the  pre-required  nghteousness  whereunto  thou  must  be 
changed,  and  this  blessedness,  are  in  kind  and  nature  the 
same  thing,  as  much  as  a  child  and  a  man.   Thou  pretend- 
est  thou  wouldst  have  that  perfected  which  thou  canst  not 
endure  should  ever  be  begun ;  thon  settest  thyself  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  what,  in  its  own  nature,  and  by  divine 
ordination,  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of  thy  own  pre- 
tended desires.  Thou  wouldst  have  the  tree  without  ever 
admitting  the  seed  or  plant :  thon  wouldst  have  heat,  and 
canst  not  endnie  the  least  warmth:  so  besotted  a  thing  is 
a  carnal  heart ! 

nirdlfy  That  inasmuch  as  this  blessedness  consists  in 
the  satisfactory  sight  and  participation  of  Gkxl's  own  like- 
ness, unto  whom  me  soul  is  habitually  averse,  this  change 
mast  chiefly  stand  in  its  becoming  holy  or  godly,  or  in  the 
alteration  of  its  dispositions  and  inclinations  as  to  (Sod. 
Otherwise  the  design  and  end  of  it  is  not  attained.  We 
are  rec^uired  to  follow  peace  with  all  men,  (but  here  the 
accent  is  put,)  and  koHness^  without  wfaieh  no  man  shall 
see  God,  Heb.  zii.  14.  'Tis  therefore  a  vain  thing,  in  re- 
ference to  what  we  have  now  under  consideration,  vir.  the 
possibility  of  attaining  this  blessedness,  to  speak  of  any 
other  changes  that  fall  short  of,  or  are  of  another  kind  fh>m, 
the  right  disposition  of  heart  Godward.  This  change  we 
are  now  considering,  is  no  other  than  the  proper  adequate 
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impress  of  the  gospel  discovery  upon  men's  spirits,  as  we 
have  largely  shown  the  righteousness  is,  in  which  it  termi- 
nates. The  sum  of  that  discovery  is,  that  God  is  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,*  the  proper  import  of 
it,  therefore,  is  the  actual  reconciliation  of  the  soul  to  God 
through  Christ;  a  friendly  well-afiected  posture  of  spirit 
towards  God,  our  last  end  and  highest  good ;  and  towards 
Christ,  our  only  way,  since  the  apostacy,  of  attaining  and 
enjoying  it  To  rest  therefore  in  any  other  good  disposi- 
tions or  endowments  of  mind,  is  as  much  brides  the  bu- 
siness, as  impertinent  to  the  present  purpose,  as  if  one  de- 
signed to  the  government  of  a  city,  should  satisfy  himself 
that  he  hath  the  skill  to  play  well  on  a  lute,  or  he  that 
intends  physic,  that  he  is  well  seen  in  architecture.  The 
general  scope  and  tenonr  of  the  gospel  tells  thee,  O  man, 
plainly  enough,  what  the  business  is  thou  must  intend  (if 
thou  wilfViUy  overlook  it  not)  in  order  to  thy  blessedness 
'Tis  written  to  draw  thee  into*  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  that  thy  joy  mav  be  full.  It  aims  at  the 
brining  of  thee  into  a  state  of  blessedness  in  God  through 
Christ;  and  is  therefore  the  instrument  by  which  God 
would  form  thy  heart  thereto ;  the  seal  by  which  to  make 
the  first  impression  of  his  image  upon  thee,  which  will 
then  as  steadily  incline  and  determine  thy  soul  towards 
him,  as  the  magnetic  touch  ascertains  the  posture  of  the 
needle.  Wherefore  doth  he  there  discover  nis  own  heart, 
but  to  melt,  and  win,  and  transform  thine  1  The  word  of 
grace  is  the  seed  of  the  new  creature.  Through  the  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,  he  makes  souls  par- 
take of  the  Divine  nature.  Grace  is,  firstly,  revealed  te 
teach  the  denial  of  ungodliness,  Ac.  Turn  thy  thoughts 
hither  then,  and  consider  what  is  there  done  upon  thy 
soul  by  the  gospel  to  attemper  and  conform  it  to  God  1 
Wherein  has  thy  heart  answered  this  its  visible  design  and 
intendment  1  Thou  art  bnt  in  a  delirious  dream  tul  thou 
seriously  bethinkest  thyself  of  this.  For  otherwise  how 
can  the  aversion  of  thy  heart  from  him  escape  thy  daily 
observation  1  Thou  canst  not  be  without  evidences  of  it. 
What  pleasure  dost  thou  take  in  retiring  thjrself  with  God ; 
what  care  to  redeem  time  only  for  converse  with  himi 
hadst  thou  not  rather  be  any  where  else  1  In  a  time  of 
vacancy  from  business  and  company,  when  thou  hast  so 
great  a  variety  of  things  before  thee,  among  which  to  choose 
an  object  for  thy  thoughts,  do  they  not  naturally  fall  upon 
any  thing  rather  than  God  1  Nor  do  thou  think  to  sniit 
ofir  this  by  assigning  the  mere  natural  cause ;  for  if  there 
were  not  somewhat  more  in  the  matter,  why  is  it  not  so 
with  all  1  He  upon  whom  this  change  had  passed  could 
say,"  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fat- 
ness; and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips, 
when  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bedj  and  meditate  on  thee 
in  the  night-watches.*  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be 
sweet ;  I  will  be  glad  in  the  I^rd.7  How  precious  are 
thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God !  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them !  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sand ;  when  I  awake.  I  am  still  with  thee.«  Yea, 
in  the  way  of  thy  Judgments,  O  Grod,  have  we  waited  for 
thee ;  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  thy  name,  ivnd  to  the  re- 
membrance of  thee.  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee  in 
the  night,  yea,  with  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee 
early,  Ac.  Therefore  plain  it  is,  there  is  a  sinfUl  distemper 
to  be  wrought  out,  an  ungodly  disposition  of  heart,  which 
it  concerns  thee  not  to  rest  till  thon  see  removed. 

jF\mriUy,  Consider,  that  to  become  godly,  or  this  change 
of  inclinations  and  dispositions  towards  God,  is  that  which 
of  all  other  the  soul  doth  most  strongly  reluctate  and 
strive  against;  and  which  therefore  it  undergoes  with 
greatest  difficulty  and  regret.  'Tis  a  horrid  and  amazing 
thing  it  should  be  so,  but  Scripture  and  experience  leave 
it  undoubted  that  so  it  is.'  Woat  I  that  the  highest  excel- 
lency, the  most  perfect  beauty,  loveliness,  and  love  itself, 
should  so  little  attract  a  reasonable,  spiritual  being  that 
jssaed  thence  1  His  own  oaring  so  unkind  !  what  more 
than  monstrous  unnaturalness  is  this,  so  to  disafiect  one's 
own  original !  'Twere  easy  to  accumulate  and  heap  up 
considerations  that  would  render  this  astonishingly  strange. 
So  things  are  reckoned  apon  several  accounts,  either  as 
they  are  more  rare  and  unfrequent,  (which  is  the  vulgar 
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wi^  of  estimating  wonders,)  or  as  their  canses  are  of  more 
dimcnlt  investigation ;  or  (if  they  are  moral  wonders^  as 
they  are  more  unreasonable  or  causeless.  Upon  this  last 
acconnty*  Christ  marvelled  at  the  Jews'  unbelief;  and  so 
is  this  hatred  justly  marvellous;  as  being  b altogether 
without  a  cause,  fiut  thence  to  infer  there  is  no  such 
thing,  were  to  dispute  against  the  sun.  No  truth  hath 
more  of  light  and  evidence  in  it,  though  none  more  of  ter- 
ror and  prodigy.  To  how  mAnj  thousand  objects  is  the 
mind  of  man  indifferent ;  can  tarn  itself  to  this  or  that ;  run 
with  facility  all  points  of  the  compass,  among  the  whole 
universe  of  beings :  but  assay  only  to  draw  it  to  Gk>d,  and  it 
recoils ;  thoughts  and  affections  revolt,  and  decline  all  con- 
verse with  that  blessed  object !  Towards  other  objects  it 
freely  opens  and  dilates  itself,  as  under  the  benign  beams 
of  a  warm  sun:  there  are  placid,  complacential  emotions; 
amicable,  sprightly  converses  and  embraces.  Towards 
God  only  it  is  presently  contracted  and  shut  up ;  life  retires, 
and  it  becomes  as  a  stone,  cold,  ri^d,  and  mipenetrable: 
the  quite  contrary  to  what  is  reonired,  (which  also  those 
very  precepts  do  vainly  implv,)  'tis  alive  to  sin,«  to  the 
world,  to  vanity ;  but  crucified,  mortified,  dead  to  Gk>d  and 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  natures  of  many  men  that  are  hfursh,  fierce,  and 
savage,  admit  of  many  cultivations  and  refinings j  and  by 
moral  precept,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  reason, 
with  a  severe  animadversion  and  observance  of  themselves, 
they  become  mild,  tractable,  gentle,  meek.  The  story  of 
the  physiognomist^  gness  at  the  temper  of  Socrates  is 
known.  But  of  all  other,  the  disaffected  soul  is  least  incli- 
jiable  ever  lo  become  good-natured  towards  God,  wherein 
grace  or  holiness  doth  consist  Here  'tis  most  unpersuad- 
able, never  facile  to  this  change.  One  would  have  thought 
no  affection  should  have  been  so  natural,  so  deeply  in- 
wrought into  the  spirit  of  man,  as  an  affection  toward  the 
Fniher  of  spirits ;  but  here  he  most  of  all  discovers  himself 
to  be  without  natural  affection :  surely  here  is  a  sad  proof, 
that  such  affection  doth  not  ascend.  The  whole  duty  of 
man,  as  to  the  principle  of  it,  resolves  into  love.  That  is 
the  fulfilling  or  the  law.  As  to  its  object ;  the  two  tables 
divide  it  between  Qod  and  our  neighbour :  and  accordingly 
divide  that  love.  Upon  those  two  brancoes  whereof,  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour,  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  The  wickedness  of  the  world  hath  killed 
this  love  at  the  very  root,  and  indisposed  the  nature  of 
man  to  all  exercises  of  it,  either  way,  whether  towards 
Gk)d  or  his  neighbour.  It  hath  not  only  rendered  man 
unmeet  for  hol3r  communion  with  God.  but  in  a  great 
measure  for  civil  society  with  one  anotner.  It  hath  de- 
stroyed good  nature :  made  men  false,  envious,  barbarous; 
tamed  the  world,  especially  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
where  the  light  of  tne  gospel  shines  not,  into  habitations 
of  cruelty.  But  who  sees  not  the  enmity  and  disaffection 
of  men's  hearts  towards  God,  is  the  more  deeply  rooted 
and  less  superable  evil  1 

The  beloved  apostle  gives  us  a  plain  and  sad  intimation 
how  the  case  is,  as  to  this,  when  he  reasons  thus;  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  1  He  argues  (Vom  the 
less  to  the  greater ;  and  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  his 
argument  is  built,  that  the  loving  of  God  is  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty,  and  from  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  more 
remote,  than  loving  of  his  neighbour.  And  he  withal  in- 
sinuates an  account  why  it  is  so,  God's  remoteness  from 
our  sense,  which  is  indeed  a  cause,  but  no  excuse :  it  is  a 
peccant,  faultv  cause.  Fbr  is  our  so  gross  sensuality  no 
sin  1  that  nothing  should  affect  our  hearts,  but  what  we 
can  see  with  our  eyes  T  as  if  our  sense  were  the  only  mea^ 
sure  or  judge  of  excellencies.  We  are  not  all  flesh ;  what 
have  we  done  with  our  souls  7  If  we  cannot  see  God  with 
our  eyes,  why  do  we  not  with  our  minds  T  at  least  so  much 
of  him  we  might,  as  to  discern  his  excellency  above  all 
things  else.  How  come  our  souls  to  lose  their  dominion, 
and  to  be  so  slavishly  subject  to  a  ruling  sense  1  But  the 
reason  leas  concerns  our  present  purpose;  that  whereof  it 
is  the  reason,  that  implied  assertion,  that  men  are  in  a 
less  disposition  to  the  k>ve  of  God  than  their  nexghboura, 
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isthe  sad  truth  we  are  now  considering.  There  ajneeertain 
homiletical  virtues  that  much  adorn  and  polisfa  the  natnie 
of  man,  urbanity,  fidelity,  justice,  patience  of  injoriea,  coai> 
passion  towards  tne  miserable,  Ac.  and  indeed  withcmt  these, 
the  world  would  break  up,  and  all  civil  aoeieties  disband ; 
if  at  least  th^  did  not  in  some  degree  obtain.  Bot  in  the 
mean  time  men  are  at  the  greatest  distance  imaginable 
from  any  disposition  to  society  with  God.  Thev  have  aatm 
love  for  one  another,  but  none  for  him.  And  yet  it  moat 
be  remembered,  that  love  to  our  neighbour,  and  all  the 
consequent  exertions  of  it,  becoming  duty  by  the  divine 
law,  ought  to  be  performed  as  acts  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  therefore  ought  to  grow  from  the  stock  and  root  of  a 
divine  love ;  I  mean,  love  to  God.  They  are  otherwiae  bat 
nmrious  virtues,  bayard  fruits,  (men  gather  not  f^npes  oi' 
thorns,  Ac.)  they  grow  firom  a  tree  of  another  kind ;  and 
whatever  semblance  they  may  have  of  the  true,  they  want 
their  constitnent  form,  tneir  hie  and  souL  Though  <  love 
to  the  brethren  is  made  a  character  of  the  regenerate  state, 
of  having  passed  from  death  to  life ;  tis  vet  hot  a  more 
remote,  and  is  itself  brought  to  trial  by  tnis  higher  and 
more  immediate  one,  and  which  is  more  intimal^  con- 
natural to  the  new  creature,  even  the  love  of  God;  *By 
this  we  know  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments.  A  respect  to  God 
f  specifies  every  virtue  and  dunr.  -  Whatever  » loved  and 
served,  and  not  in  him  and  for  him,  (tervaio  ordiwB/ms,  as 
the  school  phrase  is,)  becomes  an  idol ;  and  that  love  and 
service  is  idolatry.  And  what  a  diseoveiy  is  here  of  dis- 
affection to  God ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  (the  above> 
mentioned)  virtues,  one  single  act  shall  be  torn  irom  itself, 
from  its  specifying  moral  form,  only  to  leave  out  him.  A 
promise  shall  be  kept,  but  without  any  nspeet  to  God, 
for  even  the  promises  inade  to  bim  are  broken  without  any 
scruple.  That  which  is  another's  shall  be  rendered  to  him; 
but  God  shall  not  be  remrded  in  the  business.  An  alms 
given,  for  the  Lord's  sake  left  oat.  That  which  eoacens 
my  neighbour  often  done,  but  what  eoneeins  God  therein, 
as  it  were,  studiously  omitted.  This  is  what  he  that  rnns 
may  read,  that  though  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  to  one 
another  as  they  sh<mld,  they  are  much  more  averse  to- 
wards God. 

Men  are  easier  of  acquaintance  Cowards  one  another, 
they  slide  insensibly  into  each  other's  bosoms;  even  the 
most  churlish,  morose  natures,  are  wrought  upon  by  as- 
siduous repeated  kindnesses,  (gmtia  caiMrtli^tien,)  Ac  as 
often-ftdling  drops  at  length  wear  and  work  into  very 
stones ;  towards  God  their  hearts  are  more  ii^eaetrable 
than  rocks,  harder  than  adamants.  He  is  seeldng  with 
some  an  acquaintance  all  their  days :  Ihey  live  their  whole 
age  under  the  gospel,  and  yet  are  never  won.  They 
hearken  to  one  another,  but  are  utterly  unpersuadable  to- 
wards God ;  as  the  deaf  adder  that  h^urs  not  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  though  charming  never  so  wisely.  The 
clearest  reason,  the  most  powerful  arguments,  move  them , 
not;  no  nor  the  most  insinuative  allurements,  the  sweetest 
breathings  of  love :  s"  How  oftim  would  I  havegathered  thee, 
as  the  hen  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ve  would  not." 
God  draws  with  the  cords  of  a  man,  with  the  oanda  of  love; 
but  ther  still  perversely  keep  at  an  unkind  distance.  Men 
use  to  believe  one  another,  (were  there  no  credit  given  to 
each  other's  words,  and  some  mutual  confidence  in  one  ano- 
ther, there  could  be  no  human  converse,  idl  must  affect  soli- 
tude, and  dwell  in  dens  and  deserts  as  wild  beasts,)  but 
how  incredulous  are  they  of  all  divine  revelations,  though 
testified  with  never  so  convincing  evidence !  Who  hath 
believed  our  report !  The  word  of  the  eternal  God  is  re- 
garded (O  amazing  wickedness)  as  we  would  the  word  of 
a  child  or  a  fool ;  no  sober,  rational  man.  but  his  narrations, 
promises,  or  threatenings,  are  more  reckoned  of.  Men  are 
more  rec<mcilable  to  one  another  when  enemies,  more 
constant  when  friends.  How  often  doth  the  power  of  a 
cononering  enemy,  and  the  distress  of  the  conquered,  work 
a  submission  on  this  part,  and  a  remission  on  that.  How 
often  are  haughty  spirits  stooped  by  a  series  of  calamities, 
and  made  ductile ;  proud  arrogants  formed,  by  necessity 
and  misery,  into  humble  supplicants,  so  as  to  be  prostrate 
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at  the  feet  of  a  znan  that  may  help  or  hurt  them;  while 
still  the  same  persons  retain  indomitable  unyielding  spirits 
towards  Gk>d,  under  their  most  aflaictive  pressure.  Though 
his  gracious  nature  and  infinite  fulness  promise  the  most 
certain  and  liberal  relief,  'tis  the  remotest  thing  from  their 
thoughts  to  make  any  address  to  him.  hThey  cry  because 
of  Che  oppression  of  the  mighty,  but  none  sa]^s.  Where  is 
God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  nigbt  1  rather 
perish  under  their  burthens  than  look  towards  Gk)d,  when 
nis  own  visible  hand  is  against  them,  or  upon  them,  and 
their  lives  at  his  mercy;  the?  stand  it  out  to  the  last 
breath;  and  are  more  hardly  humbled  than  consumed; 
sooner  bam  than  weep ;  shrivelled  up  into  ashes  sooner 
than  melted  into  tears;  i scorched  with  great  heat,  yet  re- 
pent not  to  give  glory  to  Gk>d;  gnaw  their  tongues  for 
pain,  and  yet  still  more  disposed  to  blaspheme  than  pray 
or  sue  for  mercy.  Dreadful  thought!  As  to  one  another 
reconciliations  among  men  are  not  impossible  or  unfre- 
quent,  even  of  mortal  enemies;  but  they  are  utterly  im- 
placable towards  God!  Yet  they  often  wrong  one  another: 
out  they  cannot  pretend  Goa  ever  did  them  the  least 
wrong,  yea,  they  have  lived  by  his  bounty  all  their  days. 
They  saj  to  God,  "  Depart  from  us  "  yet  he  fiUeth  their 
houses  with  good  things.  So  true  is  die  historian 'sk  obser- 
vation, "  Hatred  is  sharpest  where  most  unjust." 

Yea,  when  there  seems  at  least  to  have  been  a  recon- 
ciliation wrought,  are  trei^heries,   covenant  breakings, 
revolts,  strangeness,  so  frequent  among  men  towards  one 
another,  as  from  them  towards  QoA  1    How  inconsistent 
with  friendship  is  it,  according  to  common  estimate,  to  be 
always  promising,  never  performing;  upon  any  or  no  oc- 
casion to  break  off  intercourses,  by  unkmd  alienations  or 
mutual  hostilities;  to  be  morose,  reserved  each  to  other; 
to  decline  or  disaffect  each  other's  converse ;  to  shut  out 
one   another  from  their  hearts  and  thoughts.    But  how 
common  and  unregretted  are  these  carriages  towards  the 
blessed  God  !  It  were  easy  to  expatiate  on  this  argument, 
and  multiply  instances  of  this  greater  disaffection.  But  in 
a  word,  what  observing  person  may  not  see,  what  serious 
I>erson  would  not  grieve  to  see,  the  barbarous  sooner  put- 
ting on  civility;  the  riotous,  sobriety;  the  treacherous, 
fidelity;  the  morose,  urbanit]^;  the  injurious,  equi^;  the 
churlish  and  covetous,  benignity  and  charity;  than  the  un- 
^od\j  man,  piety  and  sincere  devotedness  unto  Qod  1  Here 
IS  the  principal  wound  and  distemper  sin  hath  infected 
the  nature  or  man  with :  though  he  have  suffered  a  uni- 
versal impairment,  he  is  chiefly  prejudiced  in  regard  of  his 
habitude  and  tendency  towards  GJod,  and  what  concerns 
the  duties  of  the  first  table.    Here  the  breach  is  ^eatest, 
and  here  is  the  greatest  need  of  repair.    True  it  is,  an 
inoffensive,  winning  deportment  towards  men,  is   not 
without  its  excellency,  and  necessity  too.     And  it  doth 
indeed  unsufferably  reproach  Christianity,  and  unbecome 
a  disciple  of  Christ;  yea,  it  discovers  a  man  not  to  be 
led  by  his  Spirit,  and  so  to  be  none  of  his ;  to  indulge 
himself  in  immoral  deportments  towards  men ;  to  be  un- 
dutiful  towards  superiors;  unconversable  towards  equals; 
oppressive  towards  inferiors ;  unjust  towards  any.    Yet  is 
a  holy  disposition  of  heart  towards  God  most  earnestly 
and  in  the  first  place  to  be  endeavoured,  (which  will  then 
draw  on  the  rest,)  as  having  in  it  highest  equity  and  ex- 
cellency, and  being  of  the  most  immecUate  necessity  to  our 
blessedness. 

FHflhly,  Consider,  that  there  may  be  some  gradual  ten- 
dencies, or  fainter  essays,  towards  godliness,  that  fall  short 
of  real  godliness,  or  come  not  up  to  that  thorough  change 
and  determination  of  heart  Godward,  that  is  necessary  to 
blessedness.  There  may  be  a  returning,  but  not  to  the 
Most  High,i  and  wherein  men  maybe  (as  the  prophet  im- 
mediately subjoins)  like  a  deceitful  bow,  not  fully  bent,  that 
will  not  reach  the  mark;  they  come  not  home  to  God. 
Many  may  be  almost  persuaded,  and  even  within  reach  of 
heaven,  not  far  from  the  kin^om  of  God;  may  seek  to 
enter,  and  not  be  able;  their  hearts  being  swnewhat  in- 
clinable, but  more  averse ;  for  they  can  only  be  unable  as 
they  are  unwilling.  The  soul  is  in  no  possibility  of  taldng 
up  a  complacential  rest  in  God,  till  it  be  brought  to  this, 
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to  move  toward  him  spontaneously,  and  with,  as  it  were,  a 
self-motion.  And  then  is  it  self-moved  towards jBod,  when 
its  preponderating  bent  is  towards  him.  As  a  massy  stone 
that  one  attempts  to  displace,  if  it  be  heaved  at  till  it  pre- 
ponderate, it  then  moves  out  by  its  own  weight;  other- 
wise it  reverts,  and  lies  where  and  as  it  did  berore.  So  'tis 
with  many  men's  hearts,  all  our  lifting  at  them  is  but  the 
rolling  of  the  returning  stone ;  they  are  moved,  but  not  re^ 
moved :  sometimes  they  are  lilted  at  in  the  public  ministry 
of  the  word ;  sometime^  by  a  private,  seasonable  admo- 
nition; sometimes  God  makes  an  affliction  his  minis* 
ter ;  a  danger  startles  them ;  a  sickness  shakes  them ;  and 
they  think  to  change  their  course :  but  how  soon  do  they 
change  those  thougntSj  and  are  where  they  were !  What  en- 
lightenings  and  convictions,  what  awakenings  and  terror^ 
what  remorses,  what  purposes,  what  tastes  and  relishes, 
do  some  find  in  their  own  hearts,  that  vet  are  blasted  ana 
come  to  nothing!  How  many  miserable  abortions  after 
travailing  pangs  and  throes,  and  fair  hopes  of  a  happy  birth 
of  the  new  creature !  Often  somewhat  is  produced  that 
much  resembles  it,  but  is  not  it.  No  gracious  principle  but 
may  have  its  counterfeit  in  an  ungracious  heart ;  whence 
they  deceive  not  others  only,  but  themselves,  and  think  verily 
they  are  true  converts  while  thev  are  yet  in  their  sins.  How 
many  wretched  souls,  that  lie  aubiously  struggling  a  long 
time  under  the  contrary  alternate  impressions  ofthe  gos^ 
pel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  present  evil  world  on  the 
other;  and  give  the  day  to  their  own  sensual  inclinations 
at  last !  In  some  degree,^  escape  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua 
Christ,  but  are  again  entang[led  and  overcome,  so  as  their 
latter  end  is  worse  than  their  beginning.  Such  a  man  is 
so  far  from  being  advantaged  by  his  former  faint  inclinsr 
tions  towards  Gtod,  that  he  would  be  found  at  last  under 
this  aggravated  wickedness  bevond  all  other  men;  that 
when  others  wandered  from  Grod  through  inadvertency 
and  inconsideration,  this  man  will  be  found  to  have  been 
his  enemy  upon  deliberation,  and  against  the  various 
strivings  of  his  convinced  heart  to  the  contrary.  This  ia 
more  eminently  victorious  and  reiniing  enmity;  such  a 
one  takes  great  pains  to  perish.  Alas  'tis  not  a  slight 
touch,  an  overly  superficial  tincture,  some  evanid  senti" 
ments  of  piety,  a  few  good  thoughts  or  wishes,  that  be- 
speak a  new  Man,  a  new  creature.  'Tis  a  thorough  pre- 
vailing change,  that  quite  alters  the  habitual  posture  of  a 
man's  soul,  and  determines  it  towards  Gk>d,  so  as  that  the 
after-course  of  his  life  may  be  capable  of  that  denomina- 
tion, a  living  to  God,  a  living  after  the  spirit;  that  exalts 
the  love  of  God  into  that  supremacy  in  him,  that  it  be* 
comes  the  governing  principle  of  his  life,  and  the  reason 
and  measure  of  his  actions;  that  as  he  loves  him  above  all 
things  else,  better  than  his  own  life,  so  he  can  trulv  (though 
possibly  sometimes  with  a  doubtful,  trembling  heart)  re* 
solve  the  ordinary  course  of  his  daily  walking  and  practice 
into  that  love,  as  the  directive  principle  of  it.  I  pray,  t 
read,  I  hear,  because  I  love  God.  I  desire  to  be  fust, 
sober,  charitable,  meek,  patient,  because  I  love  God. 
This  is  the  perfection  and  end  of  the  love  of  God,  (there- 
fore that  must  needs  be  the  principle  hereof,)  obedience  to 
his  will."  Herein  i^ppears  that  power  of  godliness  de- 
nied (God  knows)  by  too  many  that  have  the  form;  the 
spirit  of  love,  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  That  only  is 
a  sound  mind  in  which  such  love  rules  in  such  power. 
Is  not  love  to  God  often  pretended  by  such  that,  whenever 
it  comes  to  an  actual  competition,  discover  they  love  their 
own  flesh  a  great  deal  morel  that  seldom  ever  cross  their 
own  wills  to  do  his,  or  hazard  their  own  fleshly  interest  to 
promote  his  interest!  We  may  iustly  say,  (as  the  aposUe, 
m  a  case  fitly  enough  reducible  hither,)**  how  dwells  the 
love  of  Gtod  in  that  mani  Notwithstanding  such  a  sub- 
dued ineffectual  love  to  God,  such  a  one  shall  be  denomi- 
nated and  dealt  with  as  an  enemy.  'Tis  not  likely  any  man 
on  earth  hates  God  so  perfectly  as  those  in  hell.  And  is  not 
every  quality,  not  yet  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  that  is  yet  grow- 
ing more  ana  more  mtense,  in  the  meantime  allayed  l^ 
some  degree  of  its  contrary!  Yet  that  over-mastered  de- 
gree denominates  not  its  subject,  nor  ought  a  man  from 
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sach  atanpQved  love  to  Qod  to  have  the  name  of  a  lover 
of  hiiB.  Tjiat  principle  is  only  capable  of  denominating 
the  man,  that  is  prevalent  and  practical,  that  hath  asovem- 
ing  inflqence  on  his  heart  ana  life.  He  in  whom  the  love 
of  Qod  hath  not  saeh  power  and  role,  whatever  his  fainter 
inclinations  may  be,  is  an  ungodly  man. 

And  now  methinks  these  several  considerations  com- 
pared and  weighed  together,  should  contribute  sometlung 
to  the  settling  of  right  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  secure 
sinners,  touching  the  nature  and  necessity  of  this  heart- 
change;  and  do  surely  leave  no  place  for  the  foremen- 
tioned  vain  pretences  that  occasioned  them.  For  (to  give 
you  a  summary  view  of  what  hath  been  propounded  in 
those  foregoing  considerations)  it  now  plamly  appears, — 
That  the  holy  Scripture  requires  in  him  that  shall  enjoy 
this  blessedness,  a  xnixhty  change  of  the  verv  temper  of 
his  soul,  as  that  which  must  dispose  him  thereto;  and 
which  must  therefore  chiefly  consist,  in  the  right  framing 
of  his  heart  towards  God;  towards  whom  it  is  most 
fixedly  averse,  and  therefore  not  easily  susceptible  of  such 
a  change.  And  that  any  slighter  or  more  feeble  inclina- 
tion toward  God  will  not  serve  the  turn ;  but  such  only 
wherebv  the  soul  is  prevalently  and  habitually  turned  to 
him.  And  then  what  can  be  more  absurd  or  unsavoury, 
what  more  contrary  to  Christian  doctrine,  or  common 
reason,  than  instead  of  this  necessary  heart-change^  to  in- 
sist upon  so  poor  a  plea,  as  that  mentioned  above,  as  the 
only  ground  of  so  ^eat  a  hope  1  How  empty  and  frivo- 
lous will  it  appear  m  comparison  of  this  great  soul-trans- 
forming change,  if  we  severally  consider  the  particulars  of 
it.  As  for  orthodoxy  in  doctrinals,  *tis  in  itself  a  highly 
laudable  thing;  and  in  respect  of  the  fundamentals  (for 
therefore  are  they  so  called)  indispensably  necessary  to 
blessedness.  As  that  cannot  be  without  holiness,  so  nor 
holiness  without  truth.?  But,  (besides  that  this  is  that 
which  every  one  pretends  to,)  is  every  thing  which  is  ne- 
cessary sufficient  1  As  to  natural  necessity,  (which  is  that 
we  now  speak  to,)  reason  and  intellectual  nature  are  also 
necessary;  shall  therefore  all  men,  yea,  and  devils  too,  be 
saved?  Besides,  are  you  sure  you  believe  the  mnd  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  religion  1  Consider  a  little, — the 
grounds  and  effects  of  that  pretended  faith. 

First,  Its  grounds.  Every  assent  is  as  the  grounds  of  it 
are.  Deal  truly  here  with  thy  soul.  Can  you  tell  where- 
fore you  are  a  Christian  1  What  are  thy  inducements  to  be 
of  this  religion  1  are  they  not  such  as  are  common  to  thee 
with  them  that  are  of  a  false  religion  t  (I  am  here  hap- 
pily prevented  by  a  worthy  author ,<t  to  which  I  recommend 
thee,  but  at  the  present  a  little  bethink  thyself,)  Is  it  not 
possible  thou  mayest  be  a  Christian  for  the  same  reasons 
for  which  one  may  be  a  Jew,  or  a  Mahometan,  or  a  mere 
pagani  as,  viar.education,  custom,  law,  example,  outward  ad- 
vantage, &c.  Now  consider,  if  thou  find  this  upon  inquiry 
to  be  thy  case,  the  motives  of  thy  being  a  Christian  admit 
of  being  cast  together  into  this  form  of  reasoning.  That 
religion  which  a  man's  forefathers  were  of,  which  is  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  generally  obtains  in  the  country  where 
he  lives,  the  profession  whereof  most  conduces  to,  or  best 
consists  with,  his  credit,  and  other  outward  advantages, 
that  religion  he  is  to  embrace  as  the  true  religion.  But 
such  I  find  the  Christian  religion  to  be  to  me ;  therefore, 
dec.  The  proposition  here  is  manifestly  false ;  for  it  con- 
tains grounds  common  to  all  relinons,  publicly  owned, 
and  professed  throughout  the  world ;  and  sure  all  cannot 
be  true:  and  hence  the  conclusion  (though  materially 
considered  it  be  true,  yet)  formally  considered,  as  a  con- 
clusion issuing  tram  such  premises,  must  neeos  be  false. 
And  what  then  is  become  of  the  orthodoxy ;  when,  as  to 
the  formal  object  of  thy  faith,  thou  believest  but  as  Maho- 
metans and  pagans  dot  when  thou  art  of  this  faith,  by 
fate  or  chance  only,  not  choice  or  rational  inducement  1 

Next,  as  to  the  efccts  of  thy  faith:  let  Uiem  be  inquirad 
mto  also,  and  they  will  certainly  bear  proportion  to  the 
grounds  of  it.    The'  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to 
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salvation  to  every  one  that  believes;  to  them  that  helkre 
it  not,  it  signifies  nothing.  The  word  of  God  received 
with  a  divine  faith,  as  the  word  of  God,  works  effectually 
upon  all  that  so  receive  it,  i. «.  all  that  believe.  What 
such  efficacious  workings  of  it  hast  thou  felt  upon  thy 
soul  1  Certainly,  its  most  connatural  efiect  is  that  very 
change  of  heart,  and  inclination  Godward,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  What  is  so  suitable  to  the  gonel- 
revelation,  as  a  good  temper  of  heart  Godward  1  Ani 
how  absurd  is  it  to  introduce  the  cause  on  pnrpoee  to  ex- 
clude its  genuine  inseparable  efiect!  But  evident  it  ft^ 
(though  true  faith  cannot,)  that  superficial,  irrational  assent, 
in  which  alone  many  glory,  may  too  well  ccMisist  with  a 
disaffected  heart  towards  God :  and  can  it  then  signiAr 
any  thing  towards  thy  blessedness  1  Sure  to  be  so  a  solin- 
dian  is  to  be  a  nullindian.  Faith  not' working  by  love  is 
not  faith ;  at  least  profits  nothing.  For  thy  outward  con- 
formity in  the  solemnities  of  worship,  'tis  imputable  to  so 
corrupt  motives  and  principles,  that  the  thmg  itself,  ab- 
stractively considered,  can  never  bethought  characteristical 
and  distinguishing  of  the  heirs  of  blessedness.  The  worst 
of  men  may  perform  the  best  of  outward  duties.  Thy 
most  glorious  boasted  virtues,  if  they  grow  not  (rom  the 
proper  root,  love  to  God,  they  are  but  splendid  sins,  as 
above  appears,  and  hath  been  truljr  said  of  old.  Thy  re- 
pentance is  either  true  or  false ;.  if  true,  it  is  that  very 
change  of  mind  and  heart  I  speak  of,  and  is  therefore 
eminently  signalized  by  that  note,  tis  repentance  towards 
God ;  if  false,  God  will  not  be  mocked.  For  thy  r^cne- 
ration  in  baptism;  "what  can  it  avail  thee,  as  to  this 
blessedness,  if  the  present  temper  of  thy  heart  be  unsuit- 
able thereto?  Didst  thou  ever  Know  any  that  held,  that 
all  the  baptized  should  be  saved  1  Will  thy  infant  sanc- 
tity excuse  the  enmity  and  disafiection  to  God  of  thy 
riper  agel 

In  short,  if  we  seclude  this  work  of  God  upon  the  soul, 
how  inconsiderable  is  the  difierence  between  the  Christian 
and  the  heathen  world  I  Wherein  can  it  thai  he  under- 
stood to  lie,  but  in  some  inefiectual  notions,  and  external 
observances  1  And  can  it  be  thought  that  the  righteous 
holy  God,  will  make  so  vast  a  difference  in  the  states  or 
men  hereafter,  who  differ  so  little  herel  or  that  it  shall  so 
highly  recommend  a  man  to  God,  that  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
bom,  and  to  have  lived  upon  such  a  turf  or  soil,  or  in  such 
a  clime  or  part  of  the  world  1  His  eracious  providence 
is  thankfully  to  be  acknowledged  and  adored,  iLat  hath 
assigned  us  our  stations  under  the  Gospel :  but  then  it 
.must  be  remembered,  the  Gospel  hath  the  goodness,  not  oi 
the  end,  but  of  the  means;  which,  as  by  our  improvement 
or  non-improvement,  it  becomes  effectual  or  meflectual, 
doth  acquit  from,  or  aggravate,  condenmation :  and  that  it 
works  not  as  a  charm  or  spell,  we  know  not  how,  or  why, 
or  when  we  think  not  of  it ;  but  by  recommending  itseu, 
in  the  demonstration  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  onr 
reason  and  consciences,  to  our  wills  and  arocticns,'  till  we 
be  delivered  up  into  the  mould  or  form  of  it  Sorely 
were  it  so  slight  a  matter,  as  too  many  fondlv  dream,  th^ 
must  distinguish  between  them  that  shall  be  saved  and 
shall  perish,  there  would  need  no  striving  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate ;  and  the  disciple's  question  wouM  never  have 
been.  Who  then  shall  be  saved  1  but  rather.  Who  shall  not 
be  saved  1  nor  would  it  have  been  resolved  by  our  Saviour 
into  the  inunediate  power  of  him  alone,"  to  whom  all 
things  are  possible,  that  any  are  saved  at  ail ;  nor  have 
been  so  earnestly  asserted  by  him,  that  «none  could  come 
to  him  but  whom  his  Father  draws.  The  obvious  import 
of  which  passages  is  such,  that  if  careless  sinners  could 
once  obtain  of  themselves  seriously  to  consider  them, 
methinks  they  would  find  little  rest  in  their  spirits,  till 
they  might  discern  a  work  wroqght  there,  in  some  dMree 
worthy  of  God ;  an  impression  some  way  proportionabw  to 
the  power  of  an  almighty  arm^  and  that  might  speak  God 
its  author.  For  notwithstandmg  the  soul'is  natural  capa- 
cities before  asserted  and  inforred,  its  7Bau>ral  incapacity, 
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I  mean  its  wicked  aversion  from  God,  is  soeh  as  none  Imt 
God  himself  can  overcome.  Nor  is  that  aversion  the  less 
culpable,  for  that  it  is  so  hardly  overcome,  bat  the  more. 
'Tis  an  aversion  of  will ;  and  who  sees  not,  that  every 
man  is  more  wicked,  according  as  his  will  is  more  wick- 
edly bent  1  Hence  his  impotency  or  inability  to  turn  to 
God,  is  not  such  as  that  he  cannot  turn  if  be  would  1  but 
it  consists  in  this,  that  he  is  not  willing.  He  ftflbets  a  dis- 
tance from  God.  Which  shows  therefore  the  necessity 
still  of  this  change.  For  the  possibility  of  it,  and  the  en- 
couragement (according  to  the  methods  wherein  Gk>d  is 
wont  to  dispoase  his  grace)  the  sinner  hath  to  hope  and 
endeavour  it,  will  more  fitly  fidl  into  consideration  else- 
where. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
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Tliat  dw  Mml  In  wUeh  moh  a  ehann  Is  mourtL  n$t- 
iBlyjwMww  tUa  hlwwBilnow  tffl  it  he  attaineil  Fifth  InfennoeTTIiBt  Um 
knowmc  of  God,  and  eoaftNuitty  to  him,  are  wiufHiHr  thinfi,  and  do  now 
m  a  defree  mmh,  acewJim  to  the  meaMue  waeran  tihef  ai«  attained. 
axthlnJbraooaL  That  the  low  of  God  tuwank  his  peopkiigraat.  that  hath 
for  them  so  great,  and  eveo  a  eatiiQinf  good. 

4.  Infer.  'Tis  further  to  be  inferred,  that  a  soul  wherein 
such  a.  change  is  wrought,  pursues  tnis  blessedness  with 
restless,  supreme  desire,  till  it  attain  to  the  fhlness  thereof. 
We  have  here  a  plainly  implied  description  of  the  posture 
and  tendency  of  such  a  soul  (even  of  a  sanctified  holy  soul, 
which  had  therefore  undergone  this  blessed  change)  to- 
wards this  state  of  blessedness.  I  shall  (saith  he)  be  satis- 
fied with  thy  likeness,  q.  d.  I  cannot  be  satisfied  other- 
wise.    We  have  seen  how  great  a  change  is  necessary  to 
dispose  the  soul  to  this  blessedness,  which  being  once 
wrought,  nothing  else  can  satisfy  it.    Such  a  thing  is  this 
blessedness ;  (I  speak  now  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  previous 
and  conducing  to  satisihction,  or  of  blessedness  mate- 
rially considered,  the  Divine  glory  to  be  beheld  and  par- 
ticipated ;)  'tis  or  that  nature,  it  makes  the  soul  restless, 
it  lets  it  not  be  quiet,  after  it  hath  got  some  apprehension 
of  it,  till  it  attam  the  full  enjoyment.    The  whole  life  of 
such  a  (me,  is  a  continual  seeking  God's  face.    Bo  at- 
tractive is  this  glory  of  a  subject  rightly  disposed  to  it : 
while  others  crave  com  and  wme,  this  is  the  sum  of  the 
holy  soul's  desires  1^  Lord,  lift  diou  up  the  light  of  thr 
countenance,  &c.    The  same  thing  is  the  object  of  itsj^f^ 
sent  desires  that  shall  be  of  its  etemalsatisfactionf<i  en- 
joyment.   This  is  now  its  one  thing,  the  reqaef*  insisted 
on,  bto  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Aci^  while  in 
any  measure  it  doth  so,  yet  'tis  still  lookins'  for  his  blessed 
hope,  still  hoping  to  be  like  him,  see  b><A  as  he  is.    The 
expectation  of  satisfaction  in  tUs  sts^^i  implies  the  restless 
working  of  desire  till  then;  for  v^iat  is  this  satisfaction, 
but  the  fulfilling  of  our  desire^i  the  perfecting  of  the  soul's 
motions  in  a  Complacentia)  resti  Motion  and  rest  do  ex- 
actly correspond  each  to  other.    Nothing  can  naturally 
rest  in  any  place,  to  which  it  was  not  before  naturally  in- 
clined to  move.  And  the  rest  is  proportionably  more  com- 
posed and  steady,  according  as  the  motion  was  stronger 
and  more  vii^irous.    By  how  much  the  heavier  any  body 
is,  so  much  the  stronger  and  less  resistible  is  its  motion 
downwftfd :  and  then  accordingly  it  is  less  moveable  when 
it  hath  attained  its  resting  place.    'Tis  therefore  a  vanity 
and  contradiction,  to  speak  of  the  soul's  being  satisfied  in 
that  which  it  was  not  before  desirous  of «   And  that  state 
which  it  shall  idtimately  and  eternally  acquiesce  in,  (with  a 
rest  that  must  therefore  be  understood  to  be  most  composed 
and  sedate,)  towards  it  must  it  needs   move  with  the 
strongest  and  most  unsatisfied  desire,  a  desire  that  n  su- 
preme, prevalent,  and  triumphant  over  all  other  desires, 
and  over  all  obstructions  to  itself;  least  capable  of  diver- 
sion, or  of  pitching  upon  any  thing  short  of  the  term  aimed 
at.    Ask  therefore  the  holv  soul.  What  is  thy  supreme  de- 
sire 1  and  so  far  as  it  understands  itself,  it  must  answer, 
"To  see  and  partake  Uie  Divine  glory;  to  behold  the 
blessed  face  of  God,  till  his  likeness  be  transftised  throug[h 
all  my  powers^  and  his  entire  image  be  perfectly  formed  m 
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me :  present  to  my  view  what  else  von  will,  I  can  be  satis- 
fied m  nothing  else  but  this."  Therefore  this  leaves  a 
black  note  upon  those  wretched  souls  that  are  wholly  stran- 
gers to  such  desires ;  that  would  be  better  satisfied  to 
dwell  always  in  dust;  that  shun  the  blessed  face  of  God 
as  hell  itself;  and  to  whom  the  most  despicable  vanity  is 
a  more  desirable  sight  than  that  of  Divine  glory.  Miser- 
able souls !  Consider  your  state :  can  that  be  your  blessed- 
ness which  you  desire  noti  or  do  you  think  God  will  re- 
ceive any  into  his  blessed  presence,  to  whom  it  shall  be  a 
burden  1  Methinks,  upon  the  reading  of  this  yon  should 
presently  doom  yourselves,  and  see  your  sentence  written 
in  your  breast.  Compare  jimt  hearts  with  this  holy 
man's ;  see  if  there  be  anv  thing  like  this  in  the  temper  of 
your  spirits ;  and  never  think  well  of  yourselves  till  yon 
find  it  so. 

5.  Infer.  The  knowledge  of  God,  and  conformity  to 
him,  are  in  their  own  nature  apt  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  soul,  and  even  now  actually  do  so,  m  the  measure 
wherein  they  are  attained.  Some  things  are  not  of  a  satis- 
fying nature ;  there  is  nothing  tending  to  satisfaction  in 
tnem.  And  then  the  continual  heaping  together  of  such 
things,  doth  no  more  towards  satisfaction,  than  the  accu- 
mulating of  mathematical  points  would  towards  the  com- 
pacting of  a  solid  body ;  or  the  multiplication  of  cyphers 
only,  to  the  making  of  a  sum.  But  what  shall  one  day 
satisfy,  hath  in  itself  a  power  and  aptitude  thereto.  The 
act,  wnenever  it  is,  supposes  the  power.  Therefore  the 
hungry  craving  soul,  that  would  fain  be  happy,  but  knows 
not  how,  needs  not  spend  its  days  in  makmg  uncertain 

fuesses,  and  fruitless  attempts  and  trials:  it  may  fix  its 
overing  thoughts;  and  upon  assurance  here  given,  say,  I 
have  now  found  at  last  where  satisfaction  may  be  had ; 
and  have  onbr  this  to  do,  to  bend  all  my  powers  hither, 
and  intend  this  one  thing,  che  possessing  myself  of  this 
blessed  rest ;  earnestly  to  endeavour,  and  patiently  to  wait 
for  it.  Happy  discovery  1  welcome  tidings  1  I  now  know 
which  way  to  turn  my  eye,  and  direct  my  pursuit.  I  shall 
no  longer  spen^  myself  m  dubious,  toilsome  wanderings, 
in  anxious,  ^in  inquiry.  I  have  found !  I  have  found  I 
blessedncA  is  here.  If  I  can  but  get  a  lively,  efficacious 
sight  <)f  God,  I  have  enough — Show  me  the  Father,  and 
it  fdfficeth.  Let  the  weair,  wandering  soul  bethink  itself, 
dhd  retire  to  God;  he  will  not  mock  thee  with  shadows, 
as  the  world  hath  done.  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  him 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent. 
Apart  f^om  Christ  thou  canst  not  know  nor  see  him  with 
fruit  and  comfort;  but  the  gospel  revelation  (which  is  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ)  gives  thee  a  lovelyprospect  of 
him.  His  f  lory  shines  in  the  fture  of  Jesus  Cnrist ;  and 
when  by  beholding  it  thou  art  changed  into  the  same  like- 
ness, and  findest  th3rself  gradnalhr  changing  more  and 
more  firom  glory  to  glory,  thou  wilt  find  thyselfaccordin^v 
in  a  graduu  tendency  towards  satisfaction  and  blessed- 
ness :  that  is,  do  but  seriously  set  thyself  to  study  and  con- 
template the  being  and  attrilnites  of  (3od ;  and  then  look 
upon  him  as  through  the  Mediator,  he  is  willing  to  be  re- 
conciled to  thee,  and  become  thy  God ;  and  so  long  let 
thine  eye  fix  and  dwell  here,  till  it  afiect  thy  heart,  and  the 
proper  impress  of  the  gospel  be  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
mstamped  upon  it ;  till  thou  find  thyself  wrought  to  a  com- 
pliance with  his  holy  will,  and  his  image  formed  in  thee; 
and  thou  shalt  soon  experience  thou  art  entering  into  his 
rest ;  and  wilt  relish  a  more  satisfying  pleasure  in  this 
blessed  change,  than  all  thy  worldly,  sensual  enjoyments 
did  ever  nffcM  thee  before. 

Surely,  if  the  perfect  vision  and  perception  of  his  glo- 
rious likeness  will  yield  a  complete  satisfaction  at  last,  the 
initial  and  progressive  tendencies  towards  the  former  will 
proportionably  infer  the  latter.  'Tis  obvious  hence  to 
collect,  who  are  in  this  world  (ordinarily  and^  caterispari- 
hus^  where  more  unusual  violent  temptations  hinder  not)  the 
most  satisfied  and  contented  persons ;  even  those  that  have 
most  of  the  clariQring  sights  of  Gk)d,  and  thence  partake 
most  of  his  image  (indeed  Scripture  only  vouchsafes  the 
name  to  such  sights  of  God ;  <  He  that  doth  evil  hath  not 
seen  God.)  Such  as  have  most  of  a  godly  ftvmt  wrought 
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into  tkeir  spirits,  and  that  have  hearts  most  attempered  and 
conformed  to  God;  these  are  the  most  contented  persons 
in  the  world.  Content  is  part  of  the  gain  that  attends  god- 
liness ;  it  concurring,  renders  the  other  a  great  gain ;  'god- 
liness  with  contentment :  the  form  of  expression  discovers 
how  connatural  contentment  is  to  godliness ;  as  if  they 
were  not  to  be  mentioned  apart.  Godliness,  as  if  he  haa 
said,  is  a  very  gainful  thing,  but  if  you  would  comprehend 
the  gainfulness  of  it  fully,  do  not  abstract  too  curiously, 
take  in  with  it  that  which  is  of  so  near  an  alliance,  that  you 
will  hardly  know  how  to  consider  them  apart ;  let  its  inse- 
parable aajunctj  contentment,  go  along  with  it,  and  you 
will  find  it  a  gainful  thing  indeed.  The  true  knowledge 
jof  Grod  so  directly  tends  to  holiness,  and  that  to  contenta- 
tion,  that  it  may  be  too  evidently  concluded,  that  a  dis- 
contented person  hath  little  of  the  one  or  the  other,  not 
much  knowledge,  and  less  grace;  he  is  so  far  from  being 
like  God,  that  m  the  apostle's  language  above  we  mav 
say,  he  hath  not  seen  him.  Doth  that  person  know  Gtodf, 
or  hath  ever  seen  him,  that  falls  not  into  the  dust,  admir- 
ing so  glorious  a  Majesty  1  that  subjects  not  himself  to 
him,  with  loyal  affections,  accounting  it  his  only  grand 
concernment  to  please  and  serve  him  1  But  the  discontented 
person  takes  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  God  alone,  and  as  if 
ne  expected  every  creature  to  do  him  homage,  and  thought 
the  creation  were  made  for  the  pleasure  and  service  of 
none  but  him.  Hath  that  person  ever  seen  God,  that 
acknowledges  him  not  a  sufficient  portion,  a  full,  all-com- 
prehending goodi  Hath  he  seen  him,  that  sees  not  reason 
to  trust  him,  to  commit  all  his  concernments  to  himi 
Hath  he  seen  him  that  loves  him  not,  and  delights  not  in 
his  love?  Hath  he  seen  him  that  quits  not  all  for  him, 
and  abandons  not  everv  private  interest  to  espouse  hisi 
And  how  evidently  do  laese  things  tend  to  quiet  and  com- 
pose the  soul!  Discontent  proceeds  from  id  olizingthou^ts 
of  ourselves :  'tis  rooted  in  self-conceit,  in  self-dependence, 
self-love,  self-seeking,  all  which  dwq^icable  ido&  (or  that 
one  ^eat  idol,  self^  thus  variously  sexired  and  idolized) 
one  sight  of  the  Divine  glory  would  confoond  and  bring 
to  nothing.  The  sights  of  God  melt  the  liraart,  break  it 
imder  a  sense  of  sin,  and  hence  compose  it  va  a  meek, 
peaceful  humility;  but  the  discontented  spirit  is  «n  un- 
broken, proud,  imperious  spirit.  The  sights  of  Golk  pu- 
rify the  soul,  refine  it  from  the  dross  of  this  vile  worI& 
make  it  daily  aspire  to  a  conformity  unto  the  pure  and 
spiritual  nature  of  Grod.  But  a  discontented  spirit  is  a 
sensual,  terrene  spirit  1  (for  what  but  such  objects  ai^e  Uie 
usual  matter  of  most  men's  discontents  ?)  taking  sensuality 
in  its  just  latitude,  'tis  a  low  dunghill  spirit,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  rake  and  scrabble  in  the  dirt 

I  insist  upon  this,  apprehending  (what  deserves  more 
lamentations  than  it  hath  observation)  that  too  man^  an- 
nex a  profession  of  eminent  godliness  and  spirituality  to 
an  indulged  querulous,  impatient  temper  of  spirit ;  join  a 
splendid  appearance  or  piety,  to  an  unreformed  perverse 
irowardness ;  (which  agree  as  well  as  a  jewel  of  gold  to  a 
swine's  snout ;)  nothing  pleases  them,  their  mercies  are  not 
worth  the  acknowledgment ;  their  afflictions  intolerable, 
not  to  be  borne.  They  fall  out  and  quarrel  with  all  occur- 
rences, actions,  events ;  neither  man  nor  Qod  doth  any 
thing  good  in  their  sight.  The  world  is  not  well  governed ; 
nothing  falls  out  well  as  to  themselves.  What  can  possi- 
bly be  thought  on  more  repugnant  to  .the  knowlec^e  of 
God,  the  grand  design  of  all  religion,  and  the  very  spirit 
x)f  the  Gospel,  than  this  temper  T  which  way  do  these 
lend  and  aim,  but  to  lead  souls  to  blessedness ;  to  bring 
them  into  a  peaceful,  happy,  satisfied  state  and  frame  ? 
And  must  we,  becaase  that  end  cannot  be  attained  here, 
therefore  go  the  quite  contrary  way  1  or  pretend  we  are 

foing  to  heaven  with  our  backs  turned  upon  it  1  Sure  the 
iscoveries  God  now  makes  of  himself  to  us,  and  by  which 
he  impresses  his  likeness  upon  his  own;  (though  they 
ultimately  design  our  satisfaction  and  blessedness  in 
heaven,  as  intermediate  thereunto;)  they  aim  at  the  bring- 
ing us  into  a  heaven  upon  earth;  to  form  us  unto  a 
life  agreeable,  and  that  hath  analogy  with  that  of  heaven; 
unto  which  nothing  is  more  analogous  in  our  present  state 
than  that  peace  and  serenity  which  result  from  Divine 
Imowledge  and  holiness;  nothing  more  inconsistent,  than 
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a  peevish,  fretful,  turbulent  ^irit.  The  one  is  a  partici- 
piUion  of  a  bright  and  mild  light  from  heaven ;  the  other, 
of  a  dark  and  raging  fire  from  hell.  'Tis  only  God's  face, 
his  glorious  likeness  reflected  on  our  souls,  that  sltall  sa- 
tisfy hereafter,  and  make  heaven  heaven.  He  doth  not 
now  wholly  conceal  himself  from  us,  not  altogether  hide 
his  face.  The  shining  of  the  same  face  (in  whtu  d^ree  be 
now  vouchsafes  it^  will  make  this  earth  a  heaven  toa 
Oie  glance  towards  him  may  transmit  a  lively  pleasant 
lustre  upon  our  spirit5,f  they  looked  on  him,  and  were 
lightened.  And  we  live  in  the  expectation  of  clearer  and 
more  impressive  eternal  visions.  It  will  becOTie  us  to  ex- 
press a  presem  satisfiedness,  nroportionable  to  our  present 
sights  and  expectations;  ana  to  endeavour  daily  to  see 
more,  and  to  De  more  Uke  God;  that  we  may  be  daily 
more  and  more  satisfied;  while  we  cannot  yet  attain,  to 
be  making  gradual  approaches  towards  that  blessed  state. 
By  how  much'  any  have  more  of  the  vision  and  likeness 
of  Gtod  in  their  present  state,  so  much  they  approach 
nearer  unto  satisfaction. 

6.  Infer.  We  infer ;  The  love  of  Gk)d  to  his  people  is  great, 
which  hath  designed  for  them  so  great,  and  even  a  satisf}in^ 
good.  We  cannot  overlook  the  occasion  this  doctrine  gives 
us,  to  consider  and  contemplate  awhile  the  love  of  God.  If 
this  shall  be  the  blessedness  of  his  saints,  'tis  a  great  k>re 
that  shall  be  the  spring  and  source  of  it  Two  things  here 
before  our  eyes  discover  the  greamess  of  his  love : — thai  it 
designs  satisfaction  to  the  persons  meant ;  and — that  they 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  Divine  vision  and  likeness. 

1.  It  designs  their  satisfaction.  This  is  as  far  as  love 
can  go.  'Tis  love  to  the  uttermost:  it  doth  not  satisfy  iiseif 
till  it  satisfies  them.  'Tis  love  to  spare  an  enemy,  to  relieve 
a  stranger ;  but  to  satisfy  for  ever  them  that  were  both, 
this  sure  exceeds  all  the  wonted  measures  of  love.  Mock 
love  is  shown  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  the  supply  of 
necessities ;  but  herein  (as  the  apostle  speaks  in  another 
case)  is  the  love  of  Groa  perfected,  as  to  its  exercise:  it 
hath  now  perfectly  attained  its  end,  when  it  hath  not  left 
so  much  as  a  craving  desire,  not  a  wish  unsatisfied:  the 
soul  cannot  say,  "  I  wish  it  were  better ;  O  that  I  had  but 
this  one  thing  more  to  complete  my  happiness."  It  hath 
neither  pretence  nor  inclination  to  think  such  a  thought 
Divine  love  is  now  at  rest  It  was  uavailling  (big  with 
gracious  designs)  before ;  it  hath  now  delivered  itself.  It 
would  rather  create  new  heavens  every  moment  than  net 
sa^fy ;  but  it  hath  now  done  it  to  the  full ;  the  utmost 
capat^y  of  the  soul  is  filled  up ;  it  can  be  no  happier  than 
it  IS.  ^ijs  is  love's  triumph  over  all  the  miseries,  wants, 
and  desire^  a  languishing  soul :  the  appropriate  peculiar 
gloiy  of  Divide  love.  If  all  the  exceUencies  of  the  whole 
creation  besides  >»ere  contracted  into  one  glorious  creature, 
It  would  never  be  w^pable  of  this  boast,  I  have  satisfied 
one  soul.  The  love  u  God  leaves  none  unsatisfied,  but 
the  proud  despisers  of  it  JCow  is  the  eternal  sabbath  of 
love.  Now  It  enters  into  ^est,  having  finished  all  its 
works;  it  views  them  over  now  with  delight, for,  lo!  they 
are  all  good :  its  works  of  pardon,  of  justification,  and  adop- 
tion ;  its  works  of  regeneration,  of  comyersion,  and  sanc- 
tification ;  its  establishing,  quickening,  comforting  works ; 
th^  are  all  eood,  good  in  themselves,  and  in  this  their 
end,  the  satisfaction  and  repose  of  blessed  souls.  New 
Divine  love  puts  on  the  crown,  ascends  the  thKine,  and 
the  many  myriads  of  glorified  spirits  fall  down  about  it 
and  adore ;  all  profess  to  owe  to  it  the  satisfying  pleasures 
they  all  enjoy.  Who  can  consider  the  un^eakiwle  sati&. 
faction  of  those  blessed  spirits,  and  not  also  reflect  upon 
this  exalted  greatness  of  Divine  love ! 

2.  'Tis  a^in  great  love,  if  we  consider  wherewith  they 
shall  be  satisfied.  The  sight  and  participation  of  the  Di- 
vine glory,  his  face,  his  likeness,  his  represented  and  im- 
pressed glory.  There  may  be  great  love  that  never  under- 
takes nor  studies  to  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  the  persons 
we  cast  our  love  upon,  especially  where  nothing  will  satisfy 
but  hiffh  and  great  matters.  The  love  of  G^  knows  no 
difficulties ;  nor  can  be  overset.  The  greater  the  perform- 
ance or  vouchsafement,  the  more  suitable  to  Divme  love. 
It  hath  resolved  to  give  the  soul  a  plenary  satisfaction, 
perfectly  to  content  all  its  desires ;  and  since  nothing  else 
can  do  it,  but  an  eternal  beholding  of  the  glorious  face  of 
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the  Dirme  Bfuestj,  and  a  transfonnalaoii  into  his  own 
likeneasy  that  shall  not  be  withheld.    Yea,  it  hath  created 
refined,  enlarged  its  capacity  on  purpose,  that  it  might  be 
sati^led  with  nothing  less.    Great  love  may  sometimes  be 
signified  by  a  glance ;  the  offered  view  of  a  willing  (ace. 
Tnos  oiir  Lord  Jesus  invites  his  church  to  discover  her 
own  love,- and  answer  his,  Let  me  see  thy  face,  &c.  Cant. 
iL  14.  Lrf>ve  is  not  more  becomingljr  expressed  or  gratified, 
than  by  mut/ual  looks,  vH  ofmor,  xb%  ocuUa.    How  great  is 
that  love  that  purposely  lays  aside  the  vail,  that  never 
ranu  away  its  own,  nor  permits  the  aversion  of  the  behold- 
er's eye  throughout  eternity.   Now  we  see  in  a  ^lass ;  then 
lace  to  face,  as  if  never  weary  of  beholding  on  either  part ; 
bat  on  that  part  the  condescension  Ues,  is  tne  transcendant 
admirable  love.    That  a  generous,  beneficent,  the  other 
(till  it  be  satisfied  here^  a  craving,  indigent  love.    And 
now  inexpressible  a  conoescension  is  this !  Poor  wretches ! 
many  of  whom,  possiblv,  were  once  so  low,  that  a  strutting 
nandoe  would  nave  thought  himself  affronted  by  their 
look,  and  have  met  with  threatening-  rebukes  their  over- 
daring  venturous  eye;  lo,  now  they  are  permitted  (to  stand 
before  princes;  that's  a  mean  thing)  to  feed  their  eyes  with 
Divine  glory,  to  view  the  face  of  God.    He  sets  them  be- 
fore his  face  for  ever.    And  that  eternal  vision  begets  in 
them  an  eternal  likeness;  they  behold  and  partake  glory 
at  once,  that  their  joy  may  be  full..    They  behold  not  a 
glorious  God  with  dieformed  souls ;  that  would  render 
them  a  perpetual  abomination  and  torment  to  themselves. 
Love  cannot  permit  that  heaven  should  be  their  affliction ; 
that  they  should  have  cause  to  loath  and  be  weary  of  them- 
selves in  that  presence.    It  satisfies  them,  by  clothing  and 
.  filling  them  with  glory ;  by  making  them  partake  of  the 
Divine  likeness,  as  well  as  behold  it  'Tis  reckoned  a  great 
expression  of  a  complying  love,  but  to  give  a  picture ; 
when  the  parties  loved  only  permit  themselves  to  view  in 
a  mute  representation  a  vicarious  face.  This  is  much  more 
a  vital  image,  (as  before,)  God's  own  livingnesspropogated 
in  the  soul ;  the  inchoation  of  it  is  coiled  the  Divine  love, 
the  seed  of  God.    What  amazing  love  is  this,  of  the  mat 
God  to  a  worm!  not  to  give  over  till  he  have  assimiuUed 
it  to  his  own  glory;  till  it  appear  as  a  ray  of  light  begotten 
of  the  Father  of  lights !  t  Every  one,  saith  the  apostle,  that 
doth  righteousness  is  bom  of  him ;  and  then  it  follows, 
h  behold  what  manner  of  love — to  be  the  sons  of  Grod)  to  be 
like  him,  to  see  him  as  he  is,  Ac. '  How  great  a  word  is  that 
(spoken  in  reference  to  our  present  state) — i  to  make  us 
partakers  of  his  holiness.    And  (as  well  it  might)  'tis  in- 
stanced as  an  effect  and  argument  of  love,  ffor  sure  chas- 
tening itself,  abstracted  from  that  end  of  it,  cloth  not  import 
love,)  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, — and  their  by 
and  ojf  in  the  same  series  and  line  of  discourse,  is  added, 
— to  make  us  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Love  always  either 
supposes  similitude,  or  intends  it;  and  is  sufficiently  argued 
by  It  either  way.     And  sure,  the  love  of  Gkxl  cannot  be 
more  directly  expressed,  than  in  his  first  intending  to  make 
a  poor  soul  like  nim,  while  he  loves  it  with  compassion ; 
and  then  imprinting  and  perfecting  that  likeness,  that  he 
mav  love  it  witii  eternal  aelifht.    Love  is  here  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  beginning  ana  end  in  all  this  business. 
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7.  Iiifer.  CoNsrosRiNG  this  blessedness  is  not  common, 
bat  limited  to  a  qualified  subject,  "  I  in  righteousness,"  a 
person  clothed  in  righteousness;  it  evidently  follows,  the 
unrighteous  are  necessarily  excluded  and  shut  out,  can 
have  no  part  nor  portion  in  this  blessedness.  The  same 
thing  that  the  apostle  tells  us,  without  an  inference ;  *Know 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God,  Ac.  hitimatm^  that  to  be  a  most  confessed  Imown 
thing:  Imow  ye  noti  is  it  possible  ye  can  be  ignorant  of 
fhis?  The  natural  necessity  of  what  hath  been  here  in- 
ferred, hath  been  argued  abeady  from,  the  consideration 


of  the  nature  of  this  blessedness.  The  legal  necessity  of 
it,  arising  fh>m  the  Divine  will  and  law,  is  that  I  mainly 
intend  at  present.  By  such  a  necessity  also,  they  are  exclu- 
ded, who  oy  Qod*s  rule  (according  to  which  the  supreme 
judgment  must  be  managed)  shall  be  found  unrighteous : 
those  that  come  not  up  to  the  terms  of  Uie  gospel-covenant ; 
never  accepted  the  offers,  nor  submitted  to  tne  commands 
of  it ;  and  that  hence  consequently  are  unrelated  to  Christ, 
and  ununited  to  him ;  no  way  capable  of  advantage  by  his 
most  perfect  and  all-sufficient  righteousness,  that  alone 
fully  answers  all  the  exactions  and  demands  of  the  cove- 
nant of  works :  and  so,  who  are  at  last  found  unrighteous 
by  the  old  law  and  the  new,  the  law  both  of  the  Creator 
and  Redeemier  too.  There  is  the  same  necessity  these 
should  be  excluded,  as  that  Qod  should  be  just  and  true. 
The  word  is  gone  forth  of  his  mouth  in  righteousness,  and 
cannot  return.  He  did  not  dally  with  sinners,  when  he 
settled  those  constitutions,  whence  this  necessity  results. 
He  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ;  nor  the  son  of  man, 
that  he  should  repent  A  heathen  understood  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  Groa. 

I  have  thought  sometimes,  with  much  wonder,  of  the 
stupid  folly  of  unsanctified  hearts;  thev  are  even  con- 
founded in  their  own  wishes ;  and  would  have  (in  order  to 
their  security)  they  know  not  what.    Were  the  question 
laithfully  put  to  the  very  heart  of  such  a  one.  What 
wouldst  thou  have  done  in  order  to  thy  eternal  safety  from 
Divine  wrath  and  vengeance  1  would  not  the  answer  be,  O 
that  God  would  re-call  those  severe  constitutions  he  nath 
made ;  and  not  insist  so  strictly  on  what  he  hath  required 
in  the  gospel,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.    But 
foolish  wretch  t  dost  thou  know  what  thou  sayesti  wouldst 
thou  have  Qod  repeal  the  Gospel,  that  thou  mayst  be  the 
more  secure  1  in  what  a  case  art  thou  then  1  Hast  thou  no 
hope  if  the  gospel  stand  in  force  1  what  hope  wilt  thou  have 
if  It  do  not  1  Must  the  hopes  of  all  the  world  be  ruined  to 
establish  thine  1  and  yet  leave  them  involved  in  the  com- 
mon ruin  too  ?    What  but  the  gospel  gives  the  least  hope 
to  apostate  sinners  1    There  is  now  hope  for  thee  in  tne 
gospel-promise,  if  thou  return  to  God.    bLet  the  wicked 
forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ; 
and  let  him  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him ;  and  to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon,  but 
take  away  the  gospel,  and  where  art  thou  1   Were  it  pos- 
sible for  thee  to  repent,  and  become  a  new  man ;  what  set- 
tles the  connexion  between  repentance  and  salvation,  but 
the  gospel-promise  1    Will  the  violated  law  of  works  ac- 
cept thy  repentance  instead  of  obedience  1  Doth  it  not  ex- 
pressly preclude  any  such  expectation  t   Doth  it  give  any 
ground  to  look  for  any  thing  hut  deaA  after  sin  T    Thou 
must  therefore  fly  to  tne  Groqpel,  or  yield  thyselfloct.  And 
know,  it  contains  none  but  faithfhland  true  sayings,  that 
have  more  stability  in  them  than  the  foundations  of  heaven 
and  earth :  therefore  expect  nothing  to  be  altered  for  diy 
5:ake.    The  gospel-constitution  was  settled  long  before 
thou  wast  bom :  thou  comest  too  late  with  thy  exceptions 
(if  thou  hadst  any)  against  it.    Remember  therefore  this  is 
one  of  the  unalterable  determinations  of  this  gospel,  with- 
out holiness  thou  shalt  never  see  God,  or  (which  amounts 
to  the  same)  thou  canst  not  behold  his  face  but  in  right- 
eousness.   There  is  no  word  in  all  the  Bible  of  more  cer- 
tain truth  than  this.    In  this  also  how  apt  are  sinners  fool- 
ishly to  entangle  themselves !   The  Goopel  is  true,  and  to 
be  oelieved,  ull  they  meet  with  something  that  crosses 
them,  and  goes  against  the  hair,  and  then  tney  hope  it  is 
not  so.  But  vain  man !  if  once  thou  shake  the  truth  of  God, 
what  wilt  thou  stay  Ihjrself  upon  1    Is  God  true  when  be 
promises  1  and  is  he  not  as  true  when  he  threatens?    If 
that  be  a  true  saying,  "  Sav  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  be 
well  with  him,^^is  not  that  fts  much  to  be  regarded, 
•*  Wo  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him  1  The  ri^rht- 
eousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  nim.*'  Are  not  these  of 
equal  authori^  ?    If  thou  hadst  any  reason  to  hope  thou 
mBjSt  be  happy  though  thou  never  be  righteous ;  is  there 
not  as  mucn  reason  to  fear  thou  mightst  be  miserable 
though  thou  be ;  since  the  one  is  as  much  against  the  fiat 
express  word  of  God  as  the  other  1  Let  not  thy  love  to  sin 
betray  thee  out  of  all  religion  and  thy  wits  together. 
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Wherein  wilt  thoa  believe  one  apon  the  bare  value  <^  his 
word,  that  will  lie  to  thee  in  any  thing  1  Yea,  and  as  it  is 
the  same  authority  that  is  affronted  in  every  command, 
whence  disobedience  to  one  is  a  breach  of  all ;  so  is  the 
same  vereusity  denied  in  every  truth,  and  the  disbelief  of  one 
belies  all;  and  wilt  thou  believe  him  in  any  thing,  thou 
hast  proclaimed  a  liar  in  every  thing  1  Therefore,  so  little 
hast  thou  gained  by  disbelieving  the  divine  revelation  in 
this  thing,  that  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  this  miserable 
dilemma;  If  the  word  of  Gtod  De  false,  thou  hast  no  foun- 
dation of  any  faith  left  thee ;  if  it  be  true,  it  dooms  thee  (o 
eternal  banishment  from  his  blessed  face,  while  thou  re- 
mainest  in  thy  unrighteousness.  It  will  not  be  thy  advan- 
tage then  to  disbelieve  this  gospel-record,  but  to  consider 
it,  and  take  it  to  heart ;  'twill  prove  never  the  less  true  at 
last,  for  that  thou  wilt  not  believe  it;  shall  thy  unbelief 
make  the  truth  of  Qod  of  none  effect  1  And  if  thou  wouldst 
but  reasonably  consider  the  case,  methinks  thou  shouldst 
soon  be  convinced.  Since  thou  acknowledgest  (as  I  sup- 
pose thee  to  do)  that  there  are  two  states  of  men  in  the 
other  world,  a  state  of  blessedness,  and  a  state  of  miser|r ; 
and  two  sorts  of  men  in  this  world,  the  righteous  and  tne 
unrighteous ;  let  thy  reason  and  conscience  now  judge  who 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  one  state,  and  who  to  the  other. 
Sure,  if  thou  acknowledge  a  righteous  Judge  of  all  to  the 
world,  thou  canst  not  think  he  will  turn  men  promiscu- 
ously into  heaven  or  hell  at  random,  without  distinction : 
much  less  canst  thou  be  so  absurd  and  mad,  as  to  think  all 
the  unrighteous  shall  be  saved,  and  the  righteous  perish. 
And  then  what  is  left  thee  to  judge  bat  that  which  I  am 
now  urffing  upon  thee,  that  when  the  righteous  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  vision  of  Grod's  blessed  uice,  the  unright^ 
eous  shall  be  driven  forth  into  outer  darkness. 

It  may  be  some  here  will  be  readv  to  say,  "  But  to  what 
purpose  is  all  this,  they  were  of  the  same  mind  before, 
and  cannot  think  that  any  one  would  ever  say  the  contrar 
ry ."  Nor  do  I  think  so  either ;  but  'tis  one  thmg  not  to  be- 
lieve a  conclusion  to  be  true,  and  another  to  profess  a  con- 
trary belief;  and  one  thing  to  believe  a  conclusion,  ano- 
ther to  think  we  believe  it.  Men  often  know  not  their  own 
minds.  In  practical  matters,  'tis  best  known  what  a  man's 
belief  is  by  his  practice :  for  when  any  profess  to  believe 
this  or  that  practical  truth,  relating  to  tneir  salvation,  if 
they  believe  it  not  practically,  t.  e.  with  such  a  belief  as 
will  command  their  suitable  practice,  it  matters  not  what 
belief  they  are  of,  or  whether  they  were  of  that  judgment 
or  no:  yea,  it  will  prove  in  the  issue  better  for  them  they 
had  been  of  another,  when  their  own  professed  belief  shall 
be  urged  against  them.  But  let  us  consider  a  little,  how  in 
practical  matters  of  less  concernment  we  would  estimate  a 
man's  belief.  You  meet  a  traveller  upon  the  way,  who  tells 
you,  the  bridge  over  such  an  unpassable  river  is  broken 
down,  and  that  if  you  venture  you  perish ;  if  you  believe 
him,  you  return ;  if  you  hold  on.  he  reasonably  concludes 
you  believe  him  not ;  and  will  tnerefore  be  apt  to  say  to 
yoQ,  if  you  will  not  believe  me  you  may  make  trial.  Your 
physician  tells  you  a  disease  is  growing  upon  you,  that  in 
a  short  time  will  prove  incurable  and  mortal,  but  if  you 
presently  use  the  means  he  shall  prescribe,  'tis  capable  of 
an  easy  remedy ;  how  would  you  yourself  have  your  be- 
lief of  your  physician  judged  of  in  this  case  1  Would  you 
expect  to  be  believed,  if  you  should  say,  you  do  not  at  all  dis- 
trust your  physician's  integrity  and  judgment,  but  yet  you 
resolve  not  to  follow  his  directions ;  unless  you  would  have 
us  believe  too,  that  you  are  weary  of  your  life,  and  would 
fain  be  rid  of  iti  There  is  no  riddle  or  mystenr  in  this. 
How  ridiculous  would  men  make  themselves,  if  in  mat- 
ters of  common  concernment  ihey  should  daily  practise  di- 
rectly contrary  to  their  professed  belief  1  How  few  would 
delieye  them  serious,  or  in  their  wits  7  But  however,  call 
this  believing,  or  what  you  will,  we  contend  not  about  the 
name ;  the  belief  of  such  a  thing  can  no  further  do  you 
pfood,  you  can  be  nothing  the  better  for  it,  further  than  as 
It  engages  you  to  take  a  course  suitable  and  consequent  to 
such  a  belief.  To  believe  that  there  is  a  hell,  and  run  into 
it ;  that  unrighteousness  persisted  in  will  damn  you,  and 
vet  will  live  m  it.  To  what  purpose  is  it,  to  make  your 
boasts  of  this  faith  ?  But  since  you  are  willing  to  call  this 
hdieving:  all  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  to  engage  yon  to 
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consider  what  you  believe.  Do  you  believe  that  imrighk- 
eouaness  will  he  the  death  of  your  soul ;  wiU  eternally  se- 
parate you  from  Qod,  and  the  presence  of  his  glory  1  and 
when  you  have  reasoned  the  matter  with  yourself,  you  find 
it  to  be  certainly  so:  should  not  *:uch  a  thin^  be  more 
deeply  pondered  1  The  bare  proposal  of  an  evident  truth 
commands  present  assent ;  but  if  I  further  bend  my  mind 
to  reason  out  the  same  thing  to  myself,  I  am  occasioned 
to  take  notice  of  tHe  grounds,  dependencies,  the  habimdes 
of  it,  what  it  rests  upon,  and  whither  it  tends,  and  thenee 
more  discern  its  imporuuice,  and  of  what  moment  it  ul 
than  I  should  have  done,  if  upon  first  view  I  had  assenten 
only,  and  dismissed  it  my  thoughts.  And  yet  is  it  possi- 
ble, you  should  think  this  to  be  true,  and  not  thine  it  a 
most  important  truth  1  Is  it  a  small  matter  in  your  ac- 
count, whether  you  shaU  be  blessed  or  miserable  for  ever  1 
whether  you  be  saved  or  perish  eternally  1  Or  is  it  consi- 
dered by  you,  according  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  re- 
quires, that  as  you  are  found  righteous  or  unrighteous,  so 
will  it  everlastm^ly  fare  with  youl 

You  may  possibly  say,  you  already  conclude  yourself 
righteous,  therefore  no  further  employ  your  thoughts  about 
it.    But  methinks,  you  should  hardly  be  able  however  to 

Sut  such  a  thin^  out  of  your  thoughts ;  while  as  yet  the 
nal  determination  is  not  given  in  the  case.  If  a  man  have 
a  question  yet  depending,  concerning  his  life  or  estate; 
though  his  business  be  never  so  clear,  he  will  hardly  forget 
it,  the  trial  not  being  yet  past.  And  though  in  this  matter, 

Jou  have  no  reason  to  suspect  error  or  corruption  in  your 
adge,  (through  which  many  honest  causes  may  miscany 
in  a  human  judicature,)  yet  have  you  no  reason  to  su^>ect 
yourself  7  u  the  Holy  spirit  hath  assured  you,  it  hath  not 
stupified  you;  but  as  you  have  then  the  less  of  fear,  you 
have  the  more  of  love  and  joy.  Therefore  you  will  not 
thence  mind  such  a  concernment  the  less,  but  with  the 
more  delight ;  and  therefore  also,  most  probably,  with  the 
more  frequency  and  intension.  What  a  pleasure  will  it 
be  to  review  evidences,  and  say,  Lo !  here  are  the  medi- 
ums by  which  I  make  out  my  title  to  the  eternal  inherit- 
ance. Such  and  such  characters  give  me  tne  confidence  to 
number  myself  amon^  God's  righteous  ones.  And  do  you 
lead  that  heavenly  raised  life  1  do  you  live  in  those  sweet 
and  ravishing  coxnforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  may  bespeak 
you  one  whom  he  hath  sealed  up  to  the  day  of  reden^Hionl 
If  you  pretend  not  to  any  such  certainty,  but  rely  upon  your 
own  judgment  of  your  case ;  are  you  sure  you  are  neither 
mistaken  in  the  notion  of  the  righteousness  required,  nor 
in  the  application  of  it  to  your  own  soul  1  Possibly,  yon 
may  think  yourself,  because  in  your  ordinary  dealing  you 
wrong  no  man,  (yourself  being  judge,)  a  very  righteous 
person.  But  evident  it  is,  when  the  Scripture  uses  this  term 
as  descriptive  of  Gk>d's  own  people,  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  that  shall  be  saved  and  perish,  it  takes  it  in 
that  comprehensive  sense  before  explamed.  And,  however, 
it  requires  at  least  much  more  of  thee,  under  other  expres- 
sions, as  thou  canst  hardly  be  so  ignorant  but  to  know. 
And  do  but  use  thy  reason  here  a  little,  and  demand  of 
thyself:  Is  he  to  lie  accounted  a  righteous  person,  that 
thinks  it  fit  to  avoid  wronging  a  man,  but  maKes  no  con- 
science at  all  of  wrcmging  Grod  1  More  particularly :  Is  it 
righteoos,  to  live  all  thy  days  in  a  willing  ignorance  of  the 
Author  of  thy  being,  never  once  to  inquire,*  Where  is  C3od 
my  Maker  1  Is  it  righteous  to  forget  him  days  without 
number,  not  to  have  him  from  day  to  day  in  all  thy  thoughts  1 
Is  it  righteous  to  estrange  thyself  from  him,  and  live  as 
without  him  in  the  world,  while  thou  livest,  movest,  and 
hast  thy  being  in  him  1  not  to  glorify  him  in  whose  hands 
thy  breath  is  1  to  be  a  lover  of  pleasure  more  than  God  t  a 
worshipper,  iu  thy  very  soul,  or  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator!  Is  it  nfhteous  to  harden  thy  heart  against  his 
fear  and  love  1  to  live  under  his  power,  and  never  reve- 
rence it  1  his  goodness,  and  never  acknowledge  it  ?  to  af- 
front his  authority,  to  belie  his  truth,  abuse  his  mercy,  im- 
pose upon  his  patience,  defy  his  justice ;  to  exalt  thy  own 
mterest  against  his ;  tne  trifling  petite  interest  of  a  silly 
worm,  against  the  f  reat  aU-comprehending  interest  of  the 
common Xord  of  all  the  world  1  to  cross  his  wiU,  to  do  thy 
own '?  to  please  thyself,  to  the  displeasing  of  him  1  Whence 
hadst  thou  thy  measures  of  justiee,  if  tms  be  ju^  % 
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Again,  is  it  righteou$  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  thee, 
to  Deglect  that  great  salyation  which  he  is  the  author  of  1 
And  whereas  he  came  to  bless  thee  in  turning  ihee  from 
thine  iniquities,  wilfully  to  remain  still  in  an  accursed  ser- 
vitude to  sin  1  when  he  was  made  manifest  to  destroy  the 
work3.of  the  devil,  still  to  yield  thyself  a  captive  at  his 
will  1  Whereas  he  died  that  thou  mightest  not  any  longer 
live  to  thyself,  but  to  him  that  died  for  thee,  and  rose 
again ;  and  that  he  might  redeem  thee  from  thy  vain  con- 
versation ;  and  that  thou  art  so  expressly  told,  that  such  as 
still  lead  sensual  lives,  mind  earthly  things,  have  not  their 
conversation  in  heaven,  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Is  it  no  unrighteousness,  that  in  these  respects  thy  whole 
life  should  be  nothing  else  but  a  constant  contradiction  to 
the  very  design  of  his  dying?  a  perpetual  hostility,  a  very 
tilting  at  his  cross  1  Is  there  no  unrighteousness  in  thy 
obstinatcr  infidelity,  that  wickedly  denies  belief  to  his  glo- 
rious truths,  acceptance  of  bis  gracious  offers,  subjection 
to  his  holy  lawsl  No  unrighteousness  in  thy  obstinate, 
remorseless  impenitencyl  thy  heart  that  cannot  repent  1 
that  melts  not,  while  a  crucified  Jesus,  anudst  his  agonies 
and  dying  pangs,  cries  to  thee  from  the  cross,  O  sinner, 
enough,  thy  hard  heart  breaks  mine  t  yield  at  last,  and  turn 
to  Qod.  Is  it  righteous,  to  live  as  no  way  under  law  to 
Christ  t  to  persist  in  actufd  rebellion  against  his  just  go- 
vernment, which  he  died,  and  revived,  and  rose  again,  to 
establish  over  the  living  and  the  deadl  yea,  and  that 
while  thou^pretendest  thyself  a  Christian  1  In  a  word :  Is 
it  righteous  to  tread  und^r  foot  the  Son  of  God,  to  vilify 
his  blood,  and  despise  his  Spirit  1  Is  this  the  righteous- 
ness that  thou  talkest  of  1  Are  these  thy  qualifications  for 
the  everlasting  blessedness  1  If  thou  say,  thou  confessest 
thou  art  in  thyself,  in  these  several  respects,  altogether 
unrighteous,  but  thou  hopest  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
will  be  sufficient  to  answer  for  all;  no  doubt  Christ's 
righteousness  is  abundantly  available  to  all  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  Father  and  him;  bat  it  shall 
never  answer  all  the  ends  that  a  foolish,  wicked  heart  will 
fondly  imagine  to  itself. 

In  short,  it  serves  to  excuse  thy  non-performance  of, 
and  stands  instead  of  thy  perfect  sinless  obedience  to,  the 
law  of  works;  but  it  serves  not  instead  of  thy  performance 
of  what  is  required  of  thee,  as  the  condition  of  the  gospel- 
covenant.  That  is,  it  shall  never  supply  the  room  of  faith, 
repentance,  regeneration,  holiness,  the  loving  of  Christ 
above  all,  and  God  in  him;  so  as  to  render  these  unneces- 
sary, or  salvation  possible  without  them.  There  is  not 
one  iota  or  tittle  in  the  Bible,  that  so  mnch  as  intimates 
an  unregenerate  person,  an  unbeliever,  an  impenitent  or 
unholy  person,  shall  be  saved  by  Christ's  righteousness ; 
but  enough  to  the  contrary,  everyone  knows,  that  hath  the 
least  acquaintance  with  the  Scnptures.  Vain  man  1  what, 
is  Christ  divided,  and  divided  against  himself;  Christ 
without  against  Christ  within  1  his  sufferings  on  the  cross 
and  foregoing  obedience,  a^inst  his  Spirit  and  govern- 
ment in  nie  soul  1  Did  Christ  die  to  take  away  the  neces- 
sity of  our  being  Christians  1  And  must  his  death  serve 
not  to  destroy  sin  out  of  the  world,  but  Christianity  1 
Who  hath  taught  thee  so  wickedly  to  misunderstand  the 
design  of  Christ's  dying?  And  when  the  Scripture  so 
plainly  tells  thee,  <i  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 

fave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
im  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;  and  *  that 
he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that 
obey  him ;  yea,  and  that  he  will  come  in  flaming  fire 
to  take  venfifeance  on  them  that  know  and  obey  him 
not ;  what  should  induce  thee  to  think  thou  mayest  be 
saved  by  him,  whether  thou  believest  and  obeyest  or 
not  1  No,  if  ever  thou  think  to  see  God,  and  be  happy 
in  him,  thou  must  have  a  righteousness  in  thee  resembling 
his ;  the  very  product,  the  thing  wrought  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  f  If  ye  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know 
thai  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of  him. 
Whereupon  follows  the  description  of  the  blessedness 
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of  such  righteous  ones.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next 

chapter, They  are   sons— the?  shall  be  like,  &c. 

So  that  in  a  word,  without  some  sight  of  Gkxl  here,  there 
is  no  seeing  him  hereafter ;  without  some  likeness  to  him 
now,  none  hereafter.  And  such  as  are  destitute  of  that 
heart^conformiiy  to  the  gospel,  wherein  the  evangelical 
righteousness  stands,  are  so  far  from  it,  that  we  may  say 
to  them  as  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,s  Ye  have  neither 
heard  his  voice,  nor  seen  his  ^ape,  i.  e.  you  have  never 
had  right  notion,  or  any  the  least  true  glimpse  of  him ; 
your  hearts  are  wholly  destitute  of  all  divine  impressions 
whatsoever. 

6.  Infer.  We  may  further  infer,  from  this  qualification  of 
the  subject  of  blessedness,  that  righteousness  is  no  vain 
thing.  That  is  not  in  vain,  that  ends  so  well,  and  hath  so 
happy  an  issue  at  last.  Scripture  tells  us,ii  that  the  labour 
of  tne  righteous  tendeth  to  life :  and  that  we  may  under- 
stand it  of  their  labour  as  they  are  righteous,  we  are  more 
plainly  told,  that  i  righteousness  tendeth  to  life ;  k  and  that 
to  them  that  sow  righteousness  shall  be  a  sure ,  reward. 
That  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.  The  righteous  into  eternal  life,  i  And 
we  here  see  that  righteousness  ends  in  the  blessed  si^bt  of 
God's  glorious  face,  in  being  satisfied  with  the  Divine 
likeness.  Foolish  sinners  are  justly  upbraided  that  they 
spend  their*  labour  for  that  which  satisfies  not;  take 
much  pains  to  no  purpose.  Such  are  all  the  works  of  sin, 
toilsome,  fruitless :»  What  fruit  had  ye  of  those  things  {vig, 
which  ye  wrought  when  you  were  fVee  from  righteousness) 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed ;  for  the  end  of  those  things 
is  death.  But  (it  follows)  bein?  now  made  free  from  sin, 
and  become  servants  to  God,  (which  is  paraphrased  above 
by  servants  to  righteousness,)  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  ho- 
liness, and  the  end  everlasting  life.  The  fhiit  is  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  holiness,  a  growing  more  and  more  like 
God  ;  till  at  last  everlasting  life,  satisfaction  with  his  like- 
ness, do  crown  and  consummate  all. 

You  have  now  what  to  answer  to  the  atheist's  profane 
query.  What  profit  is  it  to  serve  Gk>d  1  to  what  purpose 
to  lead  so  strict  and  precise  a  life  t  You  may  now  see  to 
wiiat  purpose  it  is :  and  whereunto  godliness  (which  right- 
eousness here  includes)  is  profitable,  as  having,  besides 
what  it  entitles  to  here,  the  promise  of  that  life  which  is 
to  come.  There  needs  no  more  to  discover  anv  thing  not 
to  be  vain  (inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  so, 
but  in  reference  to  an  end,  as  being  good  for  nothing)  than 
the  eviction  of  these  two  things  :-~-that  it  aims  at  a  truly 
worthy  and  valuable  end ;  and— that  its  tendency  thereto 
is  direct  and  certain.  In  the  present  case,  both  these  are 
obvious  enough  at  the  first  view.  For  as  to  the  former  of 
them:  all  the  world  will  agree,  without  disputing  the  mat* 
ter,  that  the  last  end  of  man  (i.  e.  which  he  ultimately  pro- 
p6unds  to  himself)  is  his  best  good :  and  that  he  can  de- 
sign no  furtlMsr  good  to  himself  than  satisfaction ;  nothing 
sSer  or  beyond  that :  and  what  can  afford  it,  if  the  vision 
and  participation  of  the  Divine  glory  do  noti  As  to  the 
latter:  besides  all  that,  assurance  given  by  Scripture-con- 
stitution to  the  righteous  man,  concerning  his  fhture  re- 
ward, let  the  consciences  be  consulted  of  the  most  besotted 
sinners,  in  any  lucid  interval,  and  they  will  give  their 
suffrage,  (Balaam,  that  so  earnestly  followed  the  reward 
of  unrighteousness,  not  excepted,)  that  the  way  of  right- 
eousness is  that  only  likely  way  to  happiness ;  and  would 
therefore  desire  to  die,  at  least,  the  righteous  man's  death, 
and  that  their  latter  end  should  be  like  his.  So  is  wisdom 
(I  might  call  it  righteousness  too ;  the  wicked  man  is  the 
Scripture  fool,  and  the  righteous  the  wise  man")  justified 
not  by  her  children  only,  but  by  her  enemies  also.  And 
sure,  'tis  meet  that  she  should  be  more  openly  justified  by 
her  children,  and  that  they  learn  to  silence  and  repress 
those  misgiving  thoughts;"  Surely  I  have  washed  my 
hands  in  vain,  Ac. ;  and  p  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  they 
know  their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TwDOlhariaferaooM.  fSranitfabooiwidemtioiioftbeMaaaii 

The  ftmncr.  that  iPMrnudi  m  thii  UeMednen  a  not  attained  in  this  life, 
the  preaaiitaappiaewef  aainta  nmat  in  a  yreat  mut  cooaiit  in  hope.  The 
lattar,  that  gnat  b  the  wiadom  and  aaiacity  or  tlie  righteoui  man,  which 
wajyea  &preaent  teatponiyhappineaa,  and  chooaea  that  which  ia  distant  and 
fiitare. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sea.son  of  this  blessedness  is  not  on  this 
side  the  grave,  nor  expected  by  saints  till  they  awake ;  we 
may  further  infer, 

9.  Infer.  Ninthly,  That  their  happiness  in  the  meantime 
doth  very  much  consist  in  hope ;  or  that  hope  must  needs 
be  of  very  g:reat  necessity  and  use  to  them  in  their  present 
state  for  their  comfort  and  support.  It  were  not  otherwise 
possible  to  subsist  in  the  absence  and  want  of  their  highest 
good,  while  nothing  in  this  lower  world  is,  as  to  kindfand 
nature,  suitable  to  their  desires,  or  makes  any  colourable 
overture  to  them  of  satisfaction  and  hajipiness.  Others 
(as  the  Psalmist  observes)  have  their  portion  in  this  life ; 
ttiat  good,  which  as  to  the  species  and  kind  of  it,  is  most 
grateful  to  them,  is  presentj  under  view,  within  sight :  and 
(as  the  apostle*)  Hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope,  for  what  a 
man  seetn,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  it  1  But  those  whose 
more  refined  spirits,  havmg  received  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Qod,  prompt  them  to  groan  after  something 
beyond  time,  and  above  this  sublunary  sphere :  of  them 
the  apostle  there  tells  us,  that  they  are  saved  by  hope. 
They  (as  if  he  should  say)  subsist  by  it ;  they  were  never 
able  to  hold  out,  were  it  not  for  their  hope ;  and  that  a 
hope  too,  b^ond  this  life,  as  is  the  hope  of  a  Christian ; 
h  ir  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope  in  Christ,  Ac.  The  hope 
of  a  Christian,  as  such,  is  suitable  to  its  productive  cause, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  begotten  to  ^  a 
lively  hope  bv  the  resurrection,  due.  Thence  is  it  the  hope 
of  a  renewed,  never-dving  life,  the  hd{>e  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality; whereof  Cnrist's  resurrection  was  a  certain 
argument  and  pledge. 

Indeed  the  new  creature  is,  ab  oHgine^  and  all  along,  a 
hoping  creature,  both  in  its  primum  and  its  porro  esse : 
'tis  conceived,  and  formed,  and  nursed  up  in  hope.  In 
its  production,  and  in  its  progress  towards  perfection,  'tis 
manifestly  influenced  thereby.  In  the  first  return  of^  the 
soul  to  God,  hope,  being  then  planted  as  a  part  of  the  holy, 
gracious  nature,  now  manifestly  discovers  itself;  when  tJ^e 
soul  be^s  to  act,  (as  turning  after  the  reception  of  the 
Divine  mfluence  is  its  act,)  hope  insinuates  itself  into  (or 
induces  rather)  that  very  act.  Returning  is  not  the  act  of 
«  despairing,  but  hoping  soul.  'Tis  Gk>d  apprehended  as 
reconcilable,  that  attracts  and  wins  it ;  white  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  implacable  ene^y,  the  soul  naturally  shuns 
hmi,  and  comes  not  nigh,  till  drawn  <i  with  those  cords  of 
a  man,  the  bands  of  love.  While  it  says,  There  is  no  hope, 
it  says  withal,  (desperately  enough,)  •  I  have  loved  strau- 
^rs,  and  after  them  will  I  go.  But  if  there  be  any  hope 
m  Israel,  concerning  this  thing :  if  it  can  yet  apprehend 
God  willing  to  forgive,  thent  I^t  us  make  a  covenant,  du:. 
This  presently  draws  the  hovering  soul  into  a  closure  and 
league  with  lum.  And  thus  is  the  union  continued,  s  Un> 
steadfasmess  in  the  covenant  of  Gkxl,  is  resolved  into  this 
not  setting  or  fixing  of  hope  in  him ;  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same)  setting  of  hope  m  Gk)d  is  directed  as  a  means  to 
h  steadfastness  of  spirit  with  him,  and  a  keeping  of  his 
covenant.  Revolting  souls  are  encouraged  to  turn  to  the 
Lord  upon  this  consideration,  that  salvation  is  i  hoped  for 
in  vain  from  any  other ;  the  case  being  indeed  the  same  in 
all  after-conversions  as  in  the  first.  God  as  multiplying  to 
pardon,  and  still  retaining  the  same  name,k  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  gracious  and  merciful,  ([which  name  in  all  the  seve- 
rals  that  compose  and  make  it  up,  is  in  his  Christ,^  invites 
back  to  him  the  baclreliding  sinner,  and  renews  his  tnou^hts 
of  returning.  And  so  is  he  afterwards  under  the  teachings 
of  grace,  led  on  by  hope,  through  the  whole  course  of  re- 
ligion towards  the  future  gloiy.  Grace  appears,  teaching 
sinners  to  deny  ungodliness,  &c.  and  in  thei  looking  for 
the  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God, 
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&c.  So  do  they  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  God,  look- 
ing for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life.  Thus  is  the  new  creature  formed  in  hope,  and  nour- 
ished in  hope ;  and  if  its  eye  were  upon  pardon  at  first,  tis 
more  upon  the  promised  glory  afterwaitis.  And  yet  thai 
last  ena  hath  in  a  degree  its  attractive  influence  upon  it, 
fh>m  the  first  formation  of  it ;  'tis  even  then  taught  to  de- 
sign for  glory.  'Tis  begotten  to  the  lively  hc^,  (wbeie 
though  hope  be  taken  objectively,  as  the  apposition  shows 
of  the  following  words,  to  an  inheritancp,  yet  rbe  ad  is 
evidently  connoted ;  for  the  thin^  hoped  for,  is  meant  under 
that  notion,  as  hoped  for,)  and  its  whole  following  course 
is  an  aiming  at  glory;  an  seeking  ^ory,  honour,  immor- 
tality, &c.  Thus  is  the  workof  sanctification  carried  on;* 
He  that  hath  this  hopepurifieth  himself.  Thus  are  losses 
sustained ;  <>  The  spoiling  of  goods  taken  joyfully  Ihroaeh 
the  expectation  of  the  better  and  enduring  snhstaikce.  The 
most  hazardous  services  undertaken,  even  an  apostle^ip 
to  a  de:7ised  Christ, — 9  In  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which 
God  that  cannot  lie  hath  promised.  All  difficulties  en- 
countered and  overcome,  wnile  the^  helmet  is  the  hope  of 
salvation.  All  worldly  evils  are  willingly  endured ;  and  all 
suck  good  things  quitted  and  forsaken,  for  Christ's  sake  and 
his  elect's.  And  if  the  que^onbe  asked,  (as  it  was  once  of 
Alexander,  when  so  frankly  distributing  his  treasores 
among  his  followers,)  What  do  von  reserve  for  yonneif  1 
The  resolved  Christian  makes  (with  him)  that  short  and 
brave  reply,  HOPE.  He  lives  upon  things  future  and  un- 
seen. The  objects  anyone  converses  with  most,  and  in  which 
his  life  is  as  it  were  bound  up,  are  suitable  to  the  ruling 
principles  of  life  in  him.  '  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do 
savour  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit, 
the  things  of  ^e  Spirit.  The  principle  of  the  fleshly  hfe  is 
sense :  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  life  is/aiU.  Sense  is 
a  mean,  low,  narrow,  incomprehensive  principle,  limited  to 
a  point,  this  centre  of  earth,  and  rt  kSt,  ikis  now  of  time;  it 
can  reach  no  higher  than  terrene  things,  nor  further  than 
present  things ;  so  brutish  is  the  life  of  nim  that  is  kd  by 
It ;  wholly  confined  to  matter  and  time.  But  the  righteoos 
live  by  fhith.  Their  faith  governs  and  maintains  their  life. 
They  steer  not  their  course  according  to  what  they  see,  but 
according  to  what  they  believe :  and  their  daily  suatenaace 
is  by  the  same  kind  of  things.  Their  faith  izmuences  not 
their  actions  only,  but  their  comforts  and  enjoymen!& 
They  subsist  by  the  things  they  believe,  even  invisible  and 
eternal  things ;  but  it  is  by  the  intervening  exercise  of  hope, 
whose  object  is  the  same.  The  apostle  having  told  us  from 
the  prophet,  that  the*  just  shall  live  by  faith,  presently  sub- 
joins a  description  of  that  faith  they  live  by,  viz.  that  it  is 
t  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen;  it  substantiates  and  realizes,  evidences 
and  demonstrates  those  glorious  objects,  so  far  above  the 
reach  and  sphere  of  sense.  It  is  constantly  sent  out  to 
forage  in  the  invisible  regions  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
life;  and  thence  fetches  in  the  provisions  upon  which  hope 
feeds,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  heart,  the  renewing  of  life 
and  spirits.  Our  inward  man,  (saith  the  apostle^"  is  renewed 
day  by  day;  while  we  look,  or  take  aim  (which  is  next  in 
the  series  of  the  discourse,  for  the  intervening  verse  is  ma- 
nifestly parenthetical)  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but 
at  the  thmgs  that  are  not  seen;  for  the  things  that  areseea 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 
And  the  word  here  rendered'  look  doth  plainly  signify  the 
act  of  hope  as  well  as  that  of  faith ;  for  it  doth  not  import 
a  mere  intuition  or  beholding,  a  taking  notice  or  assenting 
only  that  there  are  such  things,  but  a  designing  or  setting 
at  them  (which  is  the  very  word)  with  an  appropriative 
eye ;  as  thin^  that,  notwithstanding  their  distance,  or  what^ 
soever  imaginable  difficulty,  are  hoped  to  be  attained  to  and 
enjoyed.  And  here  are  eviaentlv  tne  distinct  parts  of  faith 
and  hope  in  this  business ;  faitn,  upon  the  authority  and 
credit  of  the  Divine  word  and  promise,  persuades  the  heart 
that  there  is  such  a  glorious  state  of  thmgs  reserved  for  the 
saints  in  general,  (faith  can  go  no  further,  for  the  word  of 
promise  goes  no  further,)  and  so  serves  instead  of  eyes  in 
the  Divine  light,  to  view  those  glories;  or  it  presents  them 
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(as  90  many  snbotantial  realities,)  demonstrates  them,  sub- 
mits them  to  view,  whence  kept  reaches  forth  to  them ; 
contends  against  and  triumphs  over  all  attending  difficul- 
ties, and  possesses  them;  gives  the  soul  an  early  antici- 
pued  fruition  of  them,  for  its  present  support  and  relief. 
So  that  it '  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  GkKl,  It 
might  well  therefore  be  said,  I  had  fainted,  if  I  had  not 
believed,  or  who  can  express  how  sad  my  case  had  been, 
if  I  had  not  believed  1  for  there  is  an  elegant  aposiopesis 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  words  "  I  had  fainted"  being  sup- 
plied in  the  translation.  If  I  had  not  believed,  what  had  he- 
come  of  me  then  1  q.  d.  Inasmuch  as  faith  fe«ds,  as  it 
were,  those  hopes  which  more  immediately,  the  Lord  makes 
use  of,  for  the  strengthening  his  people's  nearts,  as  it  was 
intimated  in  the  following  words,  compared  with  rsal.  xxxi. 
24.  In  the  present  case;  faith  ascertains  the  heart  of  the 
Inith  of  the  promises,  so  that  thus  the  soul  states  the  case 
to  itself.  Though  I  have  not  walked  to  and  fro  in  those 
upper  regions,  nor  taken  a  view  of  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance ;  though  I  have  not  been  in  the  third  heavens,  and 
seen  the  ineffable  glory;  yet  the  gospel  revelation,  which 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  tight,  the  word  of  the 
eternal  God,  who  hath  told  me  this  is  the  state  of  things  in 
the  other  world,  cannot  but  be  true :  mj  faith  may  therefore 
be  to  me  instead  of  eyes :  and  the  Divine  testimony  must 
snjyply  the  place  of  light :  both  together,  give,  methinks,  a 
fair  prospect  of  those  far  distant,  glorious  objects  which  I 
have  now  in  view.  Now  this  awakens  hope,  and  makes 
it  revive,  and  run  to  embrace  what  faith  hath  discovered 
in  the  promise  :  *  In  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God 
that  cannot  lie  hath  promised.  'Tis  ■  the  wora  of  Qod  that 
causes  the  soul  to  hope,  (i.  «.  believed,  for  disbelieved,  it 
signifies  nothing  witn  itj)  and  that  not  only  as  it  contains 
a  narration,  but  a  promise  concerning  a  future  state.  I 
may  without  much  emotion  of  heart,  hear  from  a  travel- 
ler the  description  of  a  pleasant  country,  where  I  have  not 
been ;  but  if  tne  lord  01  Chat  country  give  me,  besides  the 
account  of  it.  an  assurance  of  enjoying  rich  and  ample 
possessions  there,  thi»  presently  begets  a  hope,  the  plea- 
sure whereof  would  much  relieve  a  present  oistressed  es- 
tate ;  and  which  nothing  but  that  of  actual  possession,  can 
exceed.  That  'tis  not  more  so  with  us  here,  admits  of  no 
excuse.  Is  God  less  to  be  believed  than  a  mani  Will 
we  deny  him  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  discover  his 
mind,  and  the  truth  of  things  credible^  which  we  ordina* 
rily  allow  to  tmy  one  that  is  not  a  convicted  liar  1  Christ 
expects  his  disciples  should  very  confidently  assure  them- 
selves of  the  preparations  made  for  them  in  another  world, 
upon  that  very  ground  alone,  that  he  had  not  told  them  the 
contrary :  b  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  vou.  I  go 
to  prepare,  &c.  intimating  to  them,  they  ongnt  to  have 
that  opinion  of  his  plainness  and  sincerity,  as  never  to 
imagine  he  would  have  proselyted  them  to  a  religion  that 
should  undo  them  in  this  world,  if  there  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient recompense  awaiting  them  in  the  other,  but  he  would 
certainly  have  let  them  Known  the  worst  of  their  case : 
much  more  might  he  expect,  they  should  be  confident 
upon  his  so  often  and  expressly  telling  them,  that  so  it  is. 
It  his  silence  might  be  a  ground  of  hope,  much  more  bis 
word.  And  surely  so  grounded  a  hope  cannot  but  be  con- 
solatory and  relieving  in  this  sad  interval,  till  the  awa- 
king hour. 

10.  Infer.  Lastly,  Since  this  blessedness  of  the  righte- 
ous is,  as  to  the  season  of  it,  future,  not  expected  till  they 
awake,  we  may  infer,  that  'tis  great  wisdom  and  sagacity 
that  guides  the  righteous  man's  choice ;  while  he  waves  a 
present  and  temporary,  and  chooses  this  future  and  ex- 
pected, blessedness.  'Tis  true,  that  philosophy  bath  been 
wont  to  teach  us,  that  choice  or  election  hath  no  place 
about  the  end,  because  that  is- but  one,  and  choice  alwajrs 
implies  a  competition.  But  that  very  reason  evinces,  that 
in  our  present  state  and  case,  choice  must  have  place  about 
the  end.  That  philosophy  might  have  suited  better  the 
state  of  iimocent  Adam ;  when  there  was  nothing  to  blind 
and  bribe  a  inau's  judgment,  or  occasion  it  to  deliberate 
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about  the  supreme  end,  (then  it  might  be  truly  said,  deli- 
beration itself  -was  a  defection,)  nor  to  pervert  and  misin- 
cline  his  will ;  and  so  its  action,  m  proposing  its  end, 
would  be  simple  intention,  not  choice.  But  so  hath  the 
apostacy  and  sin  of  man  blinded  and  befooled  him,  that  he 
is  at  a  loss  about  nothing  more  than  what  is  the  chief  good. 
And  though  St.  Augustine  ^  reduce  Varro's  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  differing  sects  about  it  to  twelve,  that's  enough 
to  prove  (but  daily  experience  doth  it  more  convincing- 
ly, and  sadly)  a  real,  though  most  unjust  competition. 
Therefore  a  sinner  can  never  be  blessed  without  cnoosing 
his  blessedness;  and  therein  it  highly  concerns  him  to 
choose  aright,  and  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  counsel 
guide  his  choice.  While  man  had  not  as  yet  fallen,  to  de- 
liberate whether  he  should  adhere  to  Qod  or  no,  was  a 
gradual  declension,  the  very  inchocuion  of  his  fall ;  but 
aving  fallen,  necessity  makes  that  a  virtue  which  was 
a  wickedness  before.  There  is  no  returning  to  God 
without  considering  our  ways.  The  so  much  altered 
state  of  the  case,  quite  alters  the  nature  of  the  things. 
It  was  a  consulting  to  do  evil  before ;  now  to  do  good. 
And  hence  also,  d  choosing  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  be- 
comes a  necessaiy  duty.  Which  is  to  make  choice  of  this 
verv  blessedness,  that  consists  in  the  knowledge,  likeness, 
and  enjoyment  of  him.  And  now,  inasmuch  as  this  bless- 
edness is  not  fuUy  attained  by  the  longing  soul,  till  time 
expire  and  its  etemitv  commence ;  here  is  a  great  disco- 
very of  that  wisdom  wuich  guides  this  happy  choice.  This 
is  great  wisdom  in  prospection ;  in  taking  care  of  the  future ; 
and  at  how  much  the  further  distance  one  can  provide,  so 
much  the  greater  reputation  of  wisdom  is  justly  acquired 
to  him ;  yea,  we  seem  to  place  the  sum  of  practical  wisdom 
in  this  one  thing,  while  we  agree  to  call  it  providence,  un- 
der the  contracted  name  of  prudence.  The  wise  man  makes 
it  at  least  an  evidence  or  part  of  wisdom,  when  he  tells  us* 
the  prudent  foreseeth,  6lc.  The  righteous  man  so  far  ex- 
cels in  this  faculty,  as  that  his  eye.  looks  through  all  the 
periods  of  time,  and  penetrates  into  eternity,  recommends 
to  the  soul  a  blessedness  of  that  same  stamp  and  aJIoy,  that 
will  endure  and  last  forever.  It  will  not  content  him  to  be 
happy  for  an  hour,  or  for  any  space  that  can  have  an  end : 
aAer  whicl\  it  shall  be  possible  to  him  to  look  back  and 
recount  with  himself  how  happy  he  was  once :  nor  is  he 
so  much  solicitous  what  his  present  state  be,  if  he  can  but 
find  he  is  upon  safe  terms  as  to  his  future  and  eternal  state. 
As  for  me,  saith  the  Psalmist,  (he  herein  sorts  and  severs 
himself  from  them  whose  portion  was  in  this  life,)  1 1  shall 
behold — I  skaU  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake ;  iu  conJd  not 
say  it  was  well  with  Aim,  Intt  shall  be,  q.  d.  Let  the  purblind, 
short-sighted  sensualist  embrace  this  present  world,  who 
can  see  no  further :  let  me  have  my  portion  in  the  world 
to  come ;  may  my  soul  always  lie  open  to  the  impression 
of  the  powers  of  the  coming  worla ;  and  in  this,  no  use 
every  thing  as  to  be  under  the  power  of  nothing.  What 
are  the  pleasures  of  sin,  that  are  but  for  a  season :  or  what 
the  sufllerings  of  this  noWf  this  moment  of  affliction,  to 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  to  the  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal glory  1  He  considers,  patient  afflicted  godliness  will 
triumph  at  last,  when  riotous  raging  wickedness  shall  la- 
ment for  ever.  He  may  for  a  time  weep  and  mourn,  while 
the  world  rejoices ;  he  may  be  sorrowful,  but  his  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy,  and  his  joy  none  shall  take  from 
him.  Surely  here  is  wisdom ;  this  is  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  and  tends  thither.  This  is  to  be  wise  unto 
salvation.  The  righteous  man  is  a  judicious  man ;  he 
hath  in  a  measure  that  judgment  (wherein  the  apostle 
prays  the  Philippians  might 'h  abound)  to  approve  things 
that  are  excellent,  and  accordingly  to  make  his  choice. 
This  is  a  sense  (little  thought  of  by  the  author)  wherein 
that  sober  speech  of  the  voluptuous  philosopher  is  most 
certainly  true,  i  A  man  cannot  live  happily,  without  living 
wisely.  No  man  shall  ever  enjoy  the  eternal  pleasures 
hereafter,  that  in  this  acquits  not  himself  wisely  here,  even 
in  this  choosing  the  better  part,  that  shall  never  be  taken 
from  him.  In  this  the  plam  rishteoos  man  outvies  the 
greatest  sophies,  the  scribe,  the  disputer,  the  politician,  the 
prudent  mammonisi,  the  facete  wit ;  who,  in  their  several 
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kinds,  all  think  themselves  highly  to  have  merited  to  be 
accounted  wise :  and  that  this  point  of  wisdom  should  es- 
cape their  notice,  and  be  the  prmcipal  thing  with  him,  can 
be  resolved  into  nothing  else  but  the  Divine  g^ood  pleasure! 
In  this  contemplation  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have 
rejoiced  in  spirit,  (it  evenput^is  great  comprehensive  soul 
into  an  ecstacy,)  k  Father  I  thank  thee,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  revealed  them  to  babes;  even  so  Father, 
because  it  pleased  thee !  Here  was  a  thing  fit  to  be  reflect- 
ed on,  as  a  piece  of  Divine  royalty ;  a  part  worthjy  of  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  what  serious  spirit  would 
it  not  amaze,  to  weigh  and  ponder  this  case  awhile ;  to 
see  men  excelling  in  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  so  far 
excelled  by  those  they  most  contemn,  in  the  highest  point 
of  wisdom ;  such  as  know  how  to  search  into  the  most  ab- 
struse mysteries  of  nature ;  that  can  unravel,  or  see  through 
the  most  perplexed  intrigues  of  state ;  that  know  how  to  save 
their  own  stake,  and  secure  their  private  interest  in  what- 
soever times ;  yet  so  little  seen,  (often,  for  not  many  wise) 
in  the  matters  that  concern  an  eternal  felicity !  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  what  I  find  observed  by  some,  the  particular 
madness^  (a  demeniia  quo  ad  hoc^  as  *tis  called';  when  per- 
sons, in  every  thing  else,  capable  of  sober,  rational  dis* 
course,  when  3roa  bring  them  to  some  one  thing,  (that  in 
reference  to  which  they  became  distempered  at  first)  they 
rave  and  are  perfectly  mad.  How  manv  that  can  manage 
a  discourse  with  great  reason  and  judgment  about  other 
matters,  who,  when  you  come  to  discourse  with  them 
about  the  affiiirs  of  practical  godliness,  and  which  most 
directlv  tend  to  that  future  state  of  blessedness,  they  are 
as  at  their  wit's  end,  know  not  what  to  say;  they  savour 
not  those  things  t  These  are  things  not  understood ,  but  b^ 
such  to  whom  it  is  given ;  and  surely  that  given  wisdom  is 
the  most  excellent  wisdom.  Sometimes  Gkxl  doth,  as  it 
were,  so  far  gratify  the  world,  as  to  speak  their  own  lan- 

giage,  and  call  them  wise  that  affect  to  be  called  so,  and 
at  wisdom  which  they  would  fain  have  go  under  that 
name ;  Moses,  it  is  said,  was  skilled  in  all  the  i  wisdom  of 
E^ypt,  &c.  But  at  other  times  he  expressly  calls  those 
wise  men  fools,  and  their  wisdom,  foU^  and  madness ;  or 
annexes  some  dis^racefyil  abject  for  distinction  sake :  or 
applies  those  appellatives  ironically,  and  in  manifest  deri- 
sion. No  doubt,  but  any  such  person  as  was  represented 
in  the  pars^le,  would  have  thought  himself  to  have  done 
the  part  of  a  very  wise  man,  in  eniertaining  such  delibe- 
ration and  resolves,  as  we  find  he  had  there  with  himself. 
How  strange  was  that  to  his  ears,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night 
fihall  thej  require  thy  soul,  &c.  Their  wisdom  is  some- 
limes  said  to  oe  foolish ;  or  else  called  the  wisdom  of  the 
flesh,  or  fleshly  wisdom;  said  to  be  earthly,  sensual,  devil- 
ish ;  they  are  said  to  be  wise  to  do  evil ;  while  to  do  ^ood 
the^  have  no  understanding ;  they  are  brought  sometimes 
as  it  were  upon  the  stage  with  their  wisdom,  to  be  the 
matter  of  Divine  trinmpn :  where  is  the  wise  1  and  that 
which  they  account  foolisnness  is  made  to  confound  their 
wisdom.  And  indeed  do  they  deserve  to  be  thought  wise, 
that  are  so  busily  intent  upon  momentaiy  trifles,  and  trifle 
with  eternal  concernments  1  that  prefer  vanishing  shadows 
to  the  everlasting  glory  7  that  follow  lying  vanities,  and 
forsake  their  own  mercies  *)  Yea,  will  they  not  cease  to  be 
wise  in  their  own  eyes  also^  when  they  see  the  issue,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  foolish  choice  1  when  they  find  the 
happiness  they  preferred  before  this  eternal  one  is  quite 
over ;  and  nothing  remains  to  them  of  it,  but  an  afflictive 
remembrance  ?  that  the  torment  they  were  told  would  fol- 
low, is  but  now  beginning,  and  without  end  1  when  they 
hear  fVom  the  moutn  of  their  impartial  Judge,  Remember, 
you  in  your  life-time  had  your  good  things,  and  my  faith- 
ful servants  their  evil ;  now  they  must  be  comforted,  and 
you  tormented  1  when  they  are  told.  »  you  have  received 
the  consolation ;  you  were  full,  ye  did  laugh,  now  you  must 
pine,  and  mourn,  and  weepl  Will  they  not  then  be  as 
ready  to  befool  themselves,  and  say  as  they,  <>  See,  those 
(ri|^hteous  ones)  are  they  whom  we  sometimes  had  in  de- 
rision, and  for  a  proverb  of  reproach:  we  fools  counted 
their  life  madness,  and  that  their  end  was  without  honour ; 
but  now,  how  are  they  numbered  among  the  sons  of  God, 
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and  their  lot  is  among  the  saints  1  They  that  were  too 
before,  to  mind  so  mean  a  thing  as  religion  (r  the  worid 
through  wisdom  knew  not  God ;  strange  wisdom !)  thai 
could  so  wisely  baffle  conscience,  and  put  fallacies  mm 
their  own  souls ;  that  had  so  ingenious  shiUs  to  elude  « 
conviction,  and  divert  auy  serious  thought  from  fattfninr 
upon  their  spirits ;  that  were  wont  so  slyly  to  jeer  holi- 
ness, seemed  as  they  meant  to  laugh  reli^on  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  4 they  will  now  know,  that  a  circnm^iect  walk- 
ing, a  faithful  redeeming  of  time,  and  improving  it  in  or- 
der to  eternity,  was  to  do,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise;  and  be- 
ein  to  think  of  themselves,  now  at  last,  as  all  wise  and  arw 
ber  men  thought  of  them  before. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  aiMsood  general  head  of  the  impiotwueat  or  aia 
ed  from  the  text,  contoinfaignerteinnilee  or  pteoe~ 
thereto.    1.  That  we  eettle  in  our  mindi  the  cn« 
a  ThatwecooiporatlaeteDiperofourownBpirite 
io  difloem  whether  we  may  lay  dam  to  it  or  no. 

Tmrs  far  we  have  the  account  of  the  truths  to  be  con- 
sidered and  weighed  that  have  dependence  on  thedoctriup 
of  the  text. 

Next  follow  the  duties  to  be  practised  and  done  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  which  I  shall  lay  down  in  the  ensuing  mks 
or  prescriptions. 

1.  That  we  admit  and  settle  the  distinct  notion  of  this 
blessedness  in  our  own  minds  and  judgments ;  that  we  fix 
in  our  own  souls  apprehensions  agreeu>le  to  the  account 
this  scripture  hath  given  us  of  it.  This  is  a  coimsel  lead- 
ing and  introductive  to  the  rest ;  and  which  if  it  obtain 
with  us,  will  have  a  general  influence  upon  the  whole 
course  of  that  practice  which  the  doctrine  alreadv  opened 
calls  for.  As  our  apprehensions  of  this  blesseimess  are 
more  distinct  and  clear,  it  may  be  expected  more  power- 
fhlly  to  command  our  hearts  and  lives.  Hence  it  is,  in 
great  part,  the  spirits  and  conversations  of  Christians  have 
so  little  savour  and  appearance  of  heaven  in  them.  We 
rest  in  some  general  and  conf\ised  notion  of  it,  in  which 
there  is  little  either  of  efficacy  or  pleasure;  we  descend 
not  into  a  particular  inquiry  and  consideration  what  it  is. 
Our  thoughts  of  it  are  gloomy  and  obscure ;  and  hence 
it  is  our  spirit  is  naturally  listless  and  indiflerent  towards 
it,  and  rather  contents  itself  to  sit  still  in  a  region  all  light- 
some round  about,  and  among  objects  it  hath  some  present 
acquaintance  with,  than  venture  itself  forth  as  into  a  new 
world  which  it  Imows  but  little  of.  And  hence  our  lives 
are  low  and  carnal ;  they  look  not  as  though  we  were 
seeking  the  heavenly  country ;  and  indeed  who  can  be  in 
^oo^  earnest  in  seeking  aAer  an  unknown  state  1  This 
is  owine  to  our  negligence  and  infidelity.  The  blessed 
Gk)d  hath  not  been  shy  and  reserved ;  hath  not  hidden  or 
concealed  from  us  the  glory  of  the  other  world ;  nor  locked 
up  heaven  to  us ;  nor  left  us  to  the  uncertain  guesses  of 
our  own  imagination,  the  wild  fictions  of  an  nnguided 
fancy ;  which  would  have  created  us  a  poetical  heaven 
only,  and  have  mocked  as  with  false  elysiums :  but  though 
mucii  be  yet  within  the  vail,  he  hath  been  liberal  in  nib 
discoveries  to  us.  Life  ana  immortality  are  brought  to 
light  in  the  s^ospel.  The  future  bie.ssedne.ss  (though  some 
refincMi  heathens  have  had  near  guesses  at  it)  is  certainly 
apprehensible  by  thj$  measure  only  of  Gtod's  revelation  m 
it ;  for  who  can  determine,  with  cer taint v,  of  the  effects 
of  Divine  good  pleasure  (His  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  yon  a  kingdom  7}  Wno  can  tell  beforehand  what 
so  free  and  boundless  goodness  will  do,  further  than  as 
he  himself  discovers  it  l  The  discovery  is  as  fVee  as  the 
donation.  The  things  ^  that  eye  hath  not  .seen,  and  ear  not 
heard,  and  which  have  not  entered  into  the  heart  oi  man, 
Gk)d  hath  revealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit :  and  it  follows,  ver. 
12.  We  have  received  the  spirit  of  God.  that  we  might 
know  the  things  freely  given  us  of  God.  The  ^ritisboth 
the  principle  of  the  external  revelation,  as  having  inspired 
the  Scriptures  which  foreshow  this  glory,  and  oithe  mter- 
nal  revelation  also,  to  enlighten  blind  minds  that  would 
otherwise  (^vcmnS^iy)  never  oe  aUe  to  diseover  things  ai  so 
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great  a  distance,  see  afar  off;  therefore  called  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation,  by  which  b  the  eyes  of  the  onder- 
ffffn<(fffflr  are  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  that  calling, 
and  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  anumg  the 
saints,  as  the  «r  there  is  most  fitly  to  be  rendered. 

Bntthis  internal  discovery  is  made  by  the  mediation 
and  intenreniency  of  the  external;  therefore  having  that 
before  our  eyes,  we  are  to  applv  onr  minds  to  the  study  and 
consideration  of  it :  and  in  tnat  way  to  expect  the  free 
^lamination  of  the  Holy  Spirit    In  the  meantime  we  must 
charge  our  ignorance,  and  the  darkness  of  our  cloudy 
thoaghta,  tonching  these  things,  upon  our  carelessness, 
that  we  do  not  attend;  or  our  incredulity,  that  we  will 
not  believe  what  Gk>d  hath  revealed  concerning  them  :  'tis 
therefore  a  dutiful  attention,  and  reverential  faith,  that  must 
settle  and  fix  the  nodon  of  this  blessedness.    If  we  will 
not  regard  nor  give  credit  to  what  Qod  hath  discovered 
concerning  it,  we  may  sit  still  in^  a  torpid,  disconsolate 
darkness,  which  we  ourselves  are  the  authors  of,  or  ^hich 
is  no  less  pernicious)  compass  ourselves  with  sparks  beaten 
om  of  our  own  forge,  walk  in  the  light  of  our  own  fire, 
cheat  our  souls  with  the  fond  dream  of  an  imagined 
heaven,  no  where  to  be  found,  till  we  at  length  lie  down 
in  sorrow.    How  perverse  are  the  imaginations  of  men 
in  this  (as  in  reference  to  the  way,  so)  in  respect  of  the 
end  also;  for  as  they  take  upon  them  to  uncy  another  way 
to  happiness  quite  besides  and  against  the  plain  word  of 
God ;  so  do  they  imaaine  to  themselves  another  kind  of 
happiness,  such  as  shall  gratify  only  their  sensual  desires ; 
a  Mah(»Betan,  indeed  a  fool's,  pandise;  or  at  best  'tis  but 
a  negative  heaven ;  they  many  times  entertain  in  their 
thoughts  (of  which  their  sense  too  is  the  only  measure)  a 
state  wherein  nothing  shall  offend  or  incommode  the  fiesh ; 
in  which  they  shall  nor  hunger,  not  thirst,  nor  feel  want : 
and  when  they  have  thus  stated  the  matter  in  their  own 
thoughts,  we  cannot  beat  them  out  of  it,  but  that  they  desire 
to  go  to  heaven;  (viz.  the  heaven  of  their  own  making  ;V 
when,  did  they  conceive  it  truly  and  fully,  they  would  find 
their  hearts  to  abhor  from  it,  even  as  hell  itself.  Therefore 
here  we  should  exercise  an  authority  over  ourselves,  and 
awaken  conscience  to  its  proper  work  and  business ;  and 
demand  of  it.  Is  it  not  reasonid>le  these  divine  discoveries 
should  take  place  with  me  1  hath  not  God  spoken  plainly 
enough  1  why  should  my  heart  any  longer  hang  in  doubt 
with  me,  or  look  wishly  towards  future  glory,  as  if  it  were 
an  uncouth  thing  1  or  is  it  reasonable  to  confront  my  own 
imaginations  to  his  discoveries?  Charge  conscience  with 
tbe  du^  it  owes  to  God  in  such  a  case ;  and  let  his  reve- 
lations be  received  with  the  reverence  and  resignation  which 
they  challenge ;  and  in  them  study  and  contemplate  the 
blessedness  of  awakened  souls;  tiU  you  have  agreed  with 
yourself  fully  how  to  conceive  it.    Run  over  every  part  of 
It  in  vour  thoughts;  view  the  several  divine  excellencies 
which  yoo  are  hereafter  to  see  and  imitate ;  and  think 
what  every  thing  will  contribute  to  tbe  satisfaction  and 
contentment  of  your  spirits.    This  is  a  matter  of  unspeak- 
able consequence.    Tnerefore,  to  be  as  clear  as  is  possible, 
you  mav  digest  what  is  recommended  to  you  in  these  more 
particular  directions. 

1.  Resolve  with  yourselves,  to  make  the  divine  reve- 
lation of  this  blessedness  the  prime  measure  and  reason 
of  all  your  apprehensions  concerning  ir.  Fix  that  purpose 
in  your  own  hearts,  so  to  order  all  yOnr  conceptions  anout 
It,  that  when  yon  demand  of  yourselves,  what  do  I  con- 
ceive of  the  roture  blessedness  1  and  why  do  I  conceive 
sol  the  divine  revelation  may  answer  both  the  question^. 
I  apprehend  what  God  hath  revealed,  and  because  he  hath 
90  revealed.  The  Lord  of  heaven  sure  best  understands 
it,  and  can  best  help  us  to  the  understanding  of  it.  If  it 
be  said  of  the  ^origin  of  this  world,  Wrti  pooifuv^  it  may 
mnch  more  be  said  of  the  state  of  the  other,  we  under- 
stand it  by  faith :  that  must  inform  and  perfect  our  intel- 
lectuals in  this  matter. 

9.  Therefore  reject  and  sever  flrom  the  notion  of  this 
blensedneas.  whatsoever  is  alien  to  the  account  Scripture 
gives  us  or  it.  Think  not  that  sensual  pleasure,  that  a 
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liberty  of  sinning,  that  an  exemption  from  the  divine 
dominion,  distance  and-estrangedness  from  God  (which  by 
nature  ]rou  wickedly  affect)  can  have  any  ingrediency  into^ 
or  consistency  with,  this  state  ef  blessedness. 

3.  Gather  up  into  it  whatsoever  you  can  find  by  the 
Scripture-discovery  to  appertain  or  belong  thereto.  Let 
your  notion  of  it  be  to  your  uttermost,  not  only  true^  but 
comprehensive  and  ftill,  and  as  particular  and  positive,  as 
God's  revelation  will  warrant :  especially  remember  'tis  a 
spiritual  blessedness,  that  consists  in  the  refining  and  per- 
fecting of  your  spirits  by  the  vision  and  likeness  of  the 
holy  God,  and  the  satis^in^  of  them  thereby  for  ever. 

4.  Get  the  notion  of  this  blessedness  deep  imprinted 
in  yoar  minds;  so  as  to  abide  with  you,  that  yon  may  not 
be  always  at  a  loss,  and  change  your  apprehensions  every 
time  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Let  a  once  well-formed 
idea,  a  clear,  Axil  state  of  it  be  preserved  entire,  and  be  (as 
a  lively  image)  always  before  your  eyes,  which  you  may 
readily  view  upon  all  occasions. 

5.  Rule.  That  having  well  fixed  the  notion  of  this  blessed- 
ness in  your  minds,  you  seriously  reflect  upon  yourself,  and 
compare  the  temper  of  your  spirit  with  it ;  that  you  may 
find  out  how  it  is  affected  thereto;  and  thence  >udge  in 
what  likelihood  you  are  of  enjoying  it.  The  general  aver- 
sion of  men's  spirits  to  this  so  necessaiy  work  of  self- 
reflection,  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  symptoms  oi 
lapsed  degenerated  humanity.  The  wickedness  that  hath 
overspread  the  nature  of  man,  and  a  secret  consciousness 
and  miBgivinff,  hath  made  men  afraid  of  themselves,  and 
studiously  to  olecline  all  acquaintance  with  their  own  souls ; 
to  shun  themselves  as  ghosts  and  spectres;  they  cannot 
endure  to  appear  to  themselves.  You  can  hardly  impose 
a  severer  task  upon  a  wicked  man,  than  to  go  retire  an 
hour  or  two,  and  commune  with  himself:  he  knows  not 
how  to  face  bis  own  thoughts ;  his  own  soul  is  a  devil  to 
him,  as  indeed  it  will  be  in  hell,  the  most  frighti\il,  tor- 
menting devil.  Yet,  what  power  is  there  in  man,  more 
excellent,  more  appropriate  to  reasonable  nature,  than  that 
of  reflecting,  of  turning  his  thoughts  upon  himself  1  Sense 
must  here  confess  itself  outdone.  The  eye  that  sees  other 
objects  cannot  see  itself :  but  the  mind,  a  rational  sun, 
cannot  only  project  its  beams,  but  revert  them ;  make  its 
thoughts  turn  inward.  It  can  see  its  own  face,  contemplate 
itself  And  how  usefdl  an  endowment  is  this  to  the  nature 
of  man  I  If  he  err,  he  might  perpetuate  his  error,  and 
wander  infinitely,  if  he  had  not  this  self- reflecting  power; 
and  if  he  do  well,  never  know  without  it  the  comfort  of  a 
rational  self-approbation :  which  comfort  paganish  morality 
hath  valued  so  highly,  as  to  account  it  did  associate  a  man 
with  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  make  him  lead  his  life 
as  among  the  gods  (as  their  pagan  language  is) :  though  the 
name  of  the  reflecting  power,  eonscience^  they  were  less  ac- 
quainted with;  the  thing  itself  they  reckoned  as  a  kind  of 
indwelling  deity,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  those  discourses 
of  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Apuleius,  hoth  upon  the  same 
subject,  concerning  the  god  of  Socrates.  And  another 
givmg  this  precept,  <i  Familiarize  th3rself  with  the  gods, 
adds,  and  this  shaU  tkou  do  if  M^m  bear  thy  miTw  be- 
comingly towards  them,  being  well  pleased  frith  the  things 
they  give^  and  doin^  the  things  that  may  please  thy  daman 
or  genius^  whom  (saith  he)  the  most  high  God  (which  they 
mean  by  Jupiter)  hath  put  into  every  man  as  a  derivation 
or  extraction  from  himself  (Maimvita)  to  be  his  president 
and  pUde  ;  viz.  every  one*'s  own  mind  and  reason.  And  this 
mind  or  reason  in  that  notion^of  it,  as  we  approve  ourselves 
to  it,  and  study  to  please  it,  is  the  same  thing  we  intend 
by  the  name  of  conscienee.  And  how  high  account  they 
bad  of  this  work  of  self-reflection,  may  appear  in  that  they 
entitled  the  oracle  to  that  document,  *know  thyself  esteem- 
ing it  above  human  discovery,  and  that  it  could  have  no 
lower  than  a  divine  original ;  and  therefore  consecrating 
and  writing  it  up  in  TOlden  characters  in  their  Delphic 
temple  (as,  Pliny  informs  r  us)  for  a  heavenly  inspired 
dictate. 

Among  Christians  that  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  gospel- 
revelation,  in  which  men  may  behold  themselves,  as  one 
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may  his  nataral  face  in  a  glass,  bow  highly  should  this 
self-knowledge  be  prized,  and  how  fally  attained  1  The 
gospel  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  ugly  deformities  of 
a  man's  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  a  true  Spiritnal 
comeliness  j  yea,  it.  is  itself  the  instrument  of  impressing 
the  Divine  unage  and  elory  upon  men's  spirits  j  which  when 
it  is  in  any  measure  done,  they  beccmie  most  sociable  and 
conversable  with  themselves,  and  when  'tis  but  in  doing, 
it  so  convincingly,  and  with  so  piercing  energy,  lays  open 
the  very  thoughts  of  men's  hearts,  so  thoroughly  rios  up 
and  dissects  the  soul,  sso  directly  turns  and  strictly  nolds 
a  man's  eye  intent  upon  himself;  so  powerfully  urges  and 
obliges  the  sinner  to  mind  and  study  his  own  soul ;  that 
where  it  hath  effected  any  thing,  been  any  way  operative 
upon  men's  spirits,  they  are  certainly  supposed  to  be  in  a 
good  measure  acquainted  with  themselves,  whatever  others 
are.  Therefore  the  apostle  bids  the  Corinthians,  if  they 
desire  a  proof  of  the  power  and  truth  of  his  ministry,  to 
consult  tnemselves:h  Examine  yourselves,  and  presently 
subjoins,  know  ye  not  your  own  selves  1  intimating,  it  was 
an  msupposable  thing  they  should  be  ignorant.  What  I 
Christians  and  not  know  yourselves  1  Can  you  have  been 
under  the  go^lso  long,  and  be  strangers  to  yourselves  1 
none  can  think  it.  Sure  'tis  a  most  reproachful  thing,  a 
thing  fall  of  ignominy  and  scandal,  that  a  man  should 
name  himself  a  Christian,  and  yet  be  under  gross  ignorance, 
toucMng  the  temper  and  bent  of  his  soul.  It  signifies,  that 
such  a  one  understands  little  of  the  design  and  tendency 
of  the  very  religion  he  pretends  to  be  of,  that  he  was  a 
Christian  by  mere  chance,  that  he  took  up  and  continues 
his  profession  in  a  dream.  Christianity  auns  at  nothing, 
it  ^ets  a  man  nothing,  if  it  do  not  procure  him  a  better 
spirit ;  'tis  an  empty  insignificant  thmg,  it  hath  no  design 
in  it  at  all,  if  it  do  not  design  this.  It  pretends  to  nothing 
else.  It  djDth  not  offer  men  secular  advantages,  emolu- 
ments, honours ;  it  hath  no  such  aim  to  make  men  in  that 
sense  rich,  or  great,  or  honourable,  but  to  make  them  holy, 
and  fit  them  for  God.  He  therefore  loses  all  his  labour 
and  reward,  and  shows  himself  a  vain  trifler  in  the  matters 
of  religion,  that  makes  not  this  the  scope  and  mark  of  his 
Christian  profession  and  practice;  ana  herein  he  can  do 
nothing  without  a  constant  self-inspection.  As  it  therefore 
highly  concerns,  it  well  becomes,  a  Christian  under  the 
gospel,  to  be  in  a  continual  observation  and  study  of  him- 
self, that  he  may  know  to  what  purpose  he  is  a  Christian ; 
and  take  notice,  what  (or  whether  any)  good  impressions 
be  yet  made  upon  his  spirit ;  whether  he  can  gain  any 
thing  by  his  religion.  And  if  a  man  enter  upon  an  in- 
quiry into  himself,  what  more  important  question  can  he 
put  than  this,  In  what  posture  am  I  as  to  my  last  and 
chief  end  1  how  is  m^  spirit  framed  towards  it  ?  This  is  the 
intendment  and  business  of  the  gospel,  to  fit  souls  for 
blessedness ;  and  therefore,  if  I  woula  inquire,  What  am  I 
the  better  for  the  gospel  i  this  is  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  that  very  question,  is  my  soul  wrought  by  it  to  any 
better  disposition  for  blessedness  1  Upon  which  the  reso- 
lution of  this  depends,  Am  I  ever  likely  to  enjoy  it,  yea  or 
no  1  That  which  may  make  any  heart  not  deplora!bly  stu- 
pid, shake  and  tremble,  that  such  a  thing  should  be  drawn 
into  question ;  but  the  case  with  the  most  requires  it,  and 
it  must  be  so.  'Tis  that  therefore  I  would  fain  here 
awaken  souls  to,  and  assist  them  in;  that  is,  propound 
something,  (in  pursuance  of  the  present  direction,)  which 
might  both  awaken  them  to  move  this  great  question,  and 
help  them  in  discussing  it.  Both  which  will  be  done  in 
showing  the  importance  of  this  latter  ultimate  question  in 
itself,  and  then  the  subserviency  of  the  former  subordinate 
one,  towards  the  deciding  it.  These  two  things  therefore 
I  shall  a  little  stay  upon  : — 1.  To  show  and  urge  the  re- 
quisiteness  of  debating  with  ourselves,  the  likelihood  or 
hopefulness  of  our  enjoying  this  blessedness.  2.  To  dis- 
cover that  the  present  habitude,  or  disposedness  of  our 
spirits  to  it,  is  a  very  proper  apt  medium,  whereby  to 
judge  thereof 

First,  As  to  tbe  former  of  these.  Methinks  our  business 
should  do  itself;  and  that  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
blessedness,  should  naturally  prompt  souls  to  bethink 
themselves,  Doth  it  belong  to  mel  have  I  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  ?  Methinks  every  one  that  hears  of  it  should  be 
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beforehand  with  me,  and  prevent  me  here.  Where  ia  that 
stupid  soul  that  reckons  it  an  indifferent  thing  to  attain 
this  blessed  state,  or  fall  short  of  it  1  When  thoQ  heareat 
this  is  the  common  expectation  of  saints,  to  behold  the 
face  of  Gtod,  and  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness,  when  they 
awake;  canst  thou  forbear  to  say  with  thyself,  And  what 
^iJl  become  of  me  when  I  awake  1  what  kind  of  awaking 
shall  I  have  1  shall  I  awake  amidst  the  beams  of  glory,  or 
flames  of  wrath  1  If  thou  canst  be  persuaded  to  tnink 
this  no  matter  of  indifferency,  then  stir  up  thy  drowsy  soul 
to  a  serious  inquiry,  how  'tis  likely  to  fare  with  thee  ibr 
ever;  and  to  that  purpose  put  thy  conscience  to  it  to  gire 
a  free,  sincere  answer  to  these  few  queries. 

1.  Canst  thou  say  thou  art  already  certain  of  thy  eter* 
nal  blessedness  1  Art  thou  so  sure,  that  thou  neediest  not 
inquire  1  I  know  not  who  thou  art  that  now  readest  these 
lines,  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  thy  confidence  iriiether 
it  be  right  or  wrong;  only  that  thou  majsi  not  answer  loo 
hastily,  consider  a  uttle,  that  i  certainty  of  salvation  is  no 
common  thing;  not  among  (I  speak  you  see  of  sabjectiTe 
certainty)  the  heirs  of  salvation  themselves.  How  many 
of  God's  holy  ones,  that  cannot  say  they  are  certain ;  yea, 
how  few  that  can  say  they  are  1  That  exhortatioD  to  a 
church  of  saints.  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  (they  of  whom  he  expresseth  such  conlidenoe, 
chap.  i.  o.  over  whom  he  so  glories,  chap.  iv.  1.)  unplies 
this  to  be  no  common  thing ;  so  doth  Cnrist^  advice  to 
his  disciples.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gale ;  and  Sl 
Peter  to  the  scattered  Jews,  (that  he  saiih  had  obtained 
like  precious  faith,  &c.)  Give  diligence  to  make  your  call- 
ing and  election  sure ;  with  many  more  passages  of  like 
import  Yea,  how  fudl  is  the  Scripture  of  the  coinii]4aiBls 
of  mch  crying  out  of  broken  bones,  of  festering  wounds,  of 
distraction  by  divine  terrois.  Now  what  shall  we  sav  in 
this  case,  when  so  eminent  saints  have  left  us  recoros  ef 
the  distresses  and  agonies  of  their  spirits,  under  tbe  nppie- 
hended  displeasure  of  Gkxi  1  May  it  not  occasion  as  to 
suspend  awhile,  and  consider*)  have  we  much  more  reason 
to  DC  confident  than  theyl  and  do  we  know  none  that 
lead  stricter  and  more  holy  lives  than  we,  that  are  yet  in 
the  dark,  and  at  a  loss  in  judging  their  spiritual  states  1  I 
will  not  say,  that  we  must  therefore  think  ourselves  boond 
to  doubt,  because  another  possibly  better  than  we  doth  so. 
Unlmown  accidents  may  much  vary  the  caaes.  Bnt  who 
would  not  think,  that  reason  and  modesty  had  quite  for- 
saken the  world,  to  hear  (where  the  odds  is  so  vastly 
great)  the  vain  boast  of  the  loose  generality,  ccrapaied 
with  the  humble,  solicitous  doubts  ofmany  serious  know- 
ing Christians  7  to  see  such  trembling  about  their  aool- 
concernments,  who  have  walked  with  God,  and  served 
him  long  in  prayers  and  tears ;  when  multitudes  that  have 
nothing  whereon  to  bottom  a  confidence  but  pride  and  ig- 
norance, shall  pretend  themselves  certain!  If  drawing 
breath  awhile,  tnou  wilt  suspect  thou  have  reason  not  to 
be  peremptory-  m  thy  confidence,  thou  wilt  sore  think 
thyself  concerned  to  inquire  flirther.  Urge  thy  aool  then 
with  this  question  again  and  again,  Art  thou  yet  certain, 
yea,  or  no  1 

3.  Is  it  a  comfortable  state  to  be  uncertain,  or  to  have 
before  thee  apparent  grounds  of  a  rational  and  just  donhtl 
For  causeless  aoubts  may  sooner  vanish,  when  their  cause- 
lessness  is  once  discovered;  and  so  they  are  less  likely  to 
keep  a  person  that  is  capable  of  understanding  his  own 
case,  under  a  stated  discomfort.  But  I  suppose  thee,  in 
order  to  the  answering  the  foregoing  query,  to  have  in  some 
measure  considered  the  case ;  and  that  with  a  preponder- 
ating apprehension  of  danger  in  it,  thou  retumest  it  uncer- 
tain. iJncertain,  man!  And  what,  wilt  thou  remain  un- 
certain 1  wilt  thou  sit  still  so,  till  thou  perish  7  shall  thy 
life  hang  in  doubt,  and  thy  soul  be  in  jeopardy  every 
hour,  till  the  everlasting  flames  resolve  the  doubt,  and  pot 
the  matter  out  of  question  with  thee  1  What  coarse  canst 
thou  apply  thyself  to,  but  to  inquire  and  search  IVirther 
into  thy  own  state,  to  avoid  the  torture  of  thy  own  fears, 
the  pangs  and  dreadful  expectation  of  a  palpitating,  mis- 
giving heart  1  *Ti5  true,  that  inquisitive  diligent  doubtful- 
ness hath  hope  and  comfort  in  it ;  but  doubtfulness  joined 
with  a  resolution  of  casting  off  all  further  care,  is  utterly 
desperate  and  disconsolate.  What  remains  to  thee  in  that 
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Imt  a  fearful  iooldiig  for  of  &ery  indignation  1  How 
can^  thon  pass  an  honr  in  peace,  while  thou  apprehendest 
it  unlikely,  thou  shalt  see  the  face,  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  image  of  God  1  Do  not  thy  own  thoughts  represent  to 
thee  the  amazing  sights,  the  horrid  images  which  shall  for 
ever  entertain  and  possess  thy  soul  1  Art  thou  not  daily 
haunted  with  divine  horrors  f  When  thou  say*st  at  night, 
thy  bed  shall  refresh  thee,  art  thon  not  terrified  with  dreams 
and  afihghted  with  visions  1  Dost  thou  not  say  in  the  morn- 
ing. Would  to  God  it  were  evening;  and  in  the  evening 
say,  Would  to  God  it  were  morning  t  and  while  thou  know- 
est  not  what  else  to  do,  meditate  only  changes  instead  of 
remedies  1  Or  if  thou  find  no  such  trouble  invading  thy 
mind,  let  me  further  ask: 

3.  Is  it  reasonable  to  be  secure  in  such  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty 1    Debate  this  matter  a  little  while  with  thyself.    Is 
It  thy  reason,  or  thy  sloth,  thjat  makes  thee  sit  still  and  for- 
bear to  look  into  thy  spiritual  affairs  1    Is  it  mpf  rational 
consideration,  or  not  rather  the  mere  indisposition  of  a 
soul,  afraid  to  know  its  own  state,  that  suspends  thee  from 
inquiring  1  What  hast  thou  to  say,  that  lool^  like  a  reason  1 
Is  it  that  it  will  disturb  thy  thoughts,  interrupt  tbv  pleap 
snres,  fill  thee  with  anxious  cares  and  fears,  whicn  thou 
art  as  loth  to  admit,  as  burning  coals  into  thy  IxKomI  Is  it 
that  thon  canst  not  endure  to  look  upon  so  dreadful  an  ob- 
ject,, as  the  appearing  danger,  or  possibility  of  thy  being 
miserable  to  eternity  1   And  art  thou  therefore  resolved  to 
shut  thine  eyes,  and  cry  peace,  peace  1    This  is  to  avoid 
a  present  inconvenience,  by  an  eternal  mischief,  (a  gross 
overstraining  the  paradox !)  for  avoiding  the  present  fear 
of  hell  to  run  into  it;  as  if  because  a  man  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  dying,  he  should  presently  cut  his  own  throat. 
Vain  manl  canst  thou  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  eternal 
misery ;  how  wilt  thou  bear  the  thing  1    And  how  long- 
lived  dost  thon  think  that  peace  shall  be,  that  thou  puTchasest 
upon  so  dear  and  hard  terms?  canst  thou  promise  thyself 
an  honr  1  mayst  thou  not  lose  thy  purchase  and  price  to- 
gether the  next  moment  1  canst  thou  defer  thy  misery  by 
forgetting  it ;  or  will  thy  Judgment  linger,  and  thy  damna- 
tion slamber,  while  thou  securely  lingerest  and  slnmber- 
est  1  canst  thon  wink  hell  into  nothing ;  and  put  it  out  of 
being,  by  putting  it  out  of  thy  thoughts  1    Alas,  man ! 
open  thy  eyes  when  thon  wilt,  thon  shalt  find  thon  hast 
not  bettered  thy  case  by  having  them  fast  closed.    The 
bitterness  of  death  is  not  yet  past.    The  horrid  image  is 
still  before  thee.    This  is  not  a  fancied  evil,  which  a  man 
may  dream  himself  into,  and  eddem  opera,  with  as  liUle 
difficuUf,  dream  himself  out  of  it  again.    No,  thy  case  is 
miserable  and  dangerous  when  thou  composest  tnyself  to 
sleep ;  if  thou  awi&est  thou  wilt  find  it  sdll  the  same ; 
only  thon  did'st  not  apprehend  it  before,  for  then  thou 
wouldst  not  have  slept :  as  the  drunkard  tnat  kills  a  man, 
and  after  falls  asleep  in  his  drunken  fit,  he  awakes  and  un- 
derstands his  wretched  state.    Would  his  sleeping  on,  till 
the  officer's  arrest  had  awaked  him,  have  mended  the  matter 
with  him  1    But  thou  wilt  possibly  say,  is  it  not  better  here 
to  have  a  little  quiet  now,  than  to  De  miserable  by  sad 
thoughts  here,  and  miserable  by  actual  suffering  hereaf- 
ter too  1    Is  not  one  death  enough  1    Why  should  one 
kill  himself  so  often  over;  and  hasten  miseiy,  as  if  it 
came  on  too  slowly  1  Better,  man  1  A  hard  choice.   Sup- 
posing thou  art  to  be  eternally  miserable,  (if  thou  under- 
standest  that  word  eternity,)  the  good  or  evil  of  this  little 
inch  of  time,  will  signify  so  little  with  thee,  as  hardly  to 
weigh  any  thing  in  the  scale  of  a  rational  judgment.    Bnt 
what,  art  thou  now  dreaming  while  thou  thus  reasonest  ? 
Dost  thon  yet  no  better  understand  thy  case  1    Art  thon 
not  under  tne  Ghxpel  ?    Is  it  not  the  day  of  thy  hope,  and 
of  the  Lord's  grace  and  patience  towards  thee  1    It  was 
said  that  sleeping  would  not  better  thy  case ;  but  it  was  not 
said  that  awaking  would  not ;  but  all  that  is  here  said,  is 
designed  to  the  awakening  of  thee,  that  thou  mayst  know 
thy  case,  and  endeavour  a  redress.    Dost  thou  think  any 
man  in  his  sober  wits  would  take  all  this  pains  thus  to  rea- 
son with  thee,  if  that  were  the  acknowledged  and  agreed 
state  of  thy  case,  that  it  were  already  taken  for  granted 
thou  must  perish  1   We  might  as  well  go  preach  to  devils, 
and  carry  down  the  Gospel  into  hell.    But  dost  thou  think 
the  holy  merciful  God  sent  his  Son  and  his  ministers  to 
mock  men ;  and  to  treat  with  them  about  their  eternal 
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remments.  when  there  is  no  hope  1  Were  that  thy 
,  thou  hadst  as  good  a  pretence  as  the  devil  had,  to 
complain  of  being  tormented  oefore  thy  time.  But  if  thon 
be  not  wilfully  perverse,  in  mistaking  the  matter  we  arc 
reasoning  about,  thou  mayst  understand,  th]^  reason  isliere 
appealed  to  in  this ;  whetner  having  so  fair  hopes  before 
thee,  as  the  ^pel  gives,  of  this  blessedness  we  are  dis- 
coursing  of,  it  4be  roisonable  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
mere  possibility  of  nuscarryiag,  (whicn  can  only  be 
through  thy  wilful  security  and  neglect,)  to  eive  up  thy- 
self to  a  supine  negligence,  and  mduige  that  security 
which  is  so  sure  to  ruin  thee,  and  exchange  a  possible 
hoped  heaven  for  a  certain  hell ;  or  whether  rather  it  be 
not  reasonable  to  stir  up  thy  soul  to  consider  in  what  pos- 
ture thou  art,  towards  the  attainment  of  this  blessedness, 
that  thou  may'st  accordingly  steer  thy  course  in  order  to 
it  1  If  an  accusation  or  a  disease  do  threaten  thy  life,  or  a 
suspected  flaw  thy  title  to  thy  estate,  wouldst  thou  not  think 
it  reasonable  to  inquire  into  thy  case  1  And  is  it  not  much 
more  desirable,  in  a  matter  of  this  consequence,  to  be  at 
some  certainty  1  and  prudent  to  endeavor  it,  if  it  may  poa* 
sibly  be  attained  1    Whence  let  me  further  ask : 

4.  Canst  thon  pretend  it  to  be  impossible  1  Hath  God 
left  thee  imder  a  necessitated  ignorance  in  this  matter  1  or 
denied  thee  sufficient  means  of  Knowing  how  'tis  with  thee 
in  respect  of  thy  spiritual  estate  1  Though  he  have  not  gi- 
ven thee  a  list,  or  told  thee  the  number  or  names  of  his  sanc- 
tified ones,  yet  hath  he  not  sufficiently  described  the  persons, 
and  given  the  characters  by  which  they  may  be  Known  1 
And  naih  he  not  furnished  tnee  with  a  self-reflecting  power, 
by  which  thou  art  enabled  to  look  into  thyself,  and  discern 
whether  thou  be  of  them  or  no  1  Doth  he  not  offer  and 
afford  to  serious,  diligent  souls,  the  assisting  light  of  his 
blessed  Spirit  to  guide  and  succeed  the  inquiry  1  And  if 
thou  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  speedy,  clear  issue,  to 
make  a  present  certain  judgment  of  thy  case ;  ought  not 
that  to  engage  thee  to  a  patient  continued  diligence,  rather 
than  in  a  rash  despairing  madness  to  desist  and  cast  off 
all  1  inasmuch  as  tne  difficulty,  though  great,  is  not  insn- 
perable ;  and  the  necessity  and  advantage  incomparably 
greater.  And  (though  divers  other  things  do  confessedly 
fall  in)  the  principal  difficulty  lies  in  thy  aversation  and 
unwillingness.  Thou  art  not  put  to  traverse  the  creation  1 
to  climb  neaven,  or  -dig  through  the  earth ;  i)ut  thy  work 
lies  nigh  thee,  in  thy  own  heart  and  spirit;  and  what  is  so 
nigh,  or  should  be  so  familiar  to  thee,  as  thyself  1  'Tis 
but  casting  thy  eye  upon  thy  own  soul,  to  discern  which 
way  'tis  inclined  ana  bent,  thou  art  urged  to.  Which  is 
that  we  propounded  next  to  discover  :  viz. 

Secondly,  That  we  are  tojudge  of  the  hopefulness  of  our 
enjojring  tnis  blessedness, by  thepresent  habitude  or  dispo- 
sedness  of  our  spirits  thereto.  For  what  is  that  righteous- 
ness which  qualifies  for  it,  but  the  impress  of  the  (Gospel 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  1  The  gospel-revela- 
tion is  the  only  rule  and  measure  of  that  righteousnci'  > :  it 
must  therefore  consist  in  conformity  thereto.  And  look 
to  the  frame  and  design  of  the  gospel-revelation,  and 
what  doth  so  directly  correspond  to  it,  as  that  very  ha- 
bitude and  disposedness  of  spirit  for  this  blessedness  where- 
of we  speak  1  Nothing  so  answers  the  Gk)8pel,  as  a  pro- 
pension  of  heart  towards  Qod  gratified,  in  part  now,  and 
increasing  till  it  find  a  full  satisfaction :  a  desire  of  know- 
ing him  and  of  being  like  him.  'Tis  the  whole  design  of 
the  Gospel,  which  reveals  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  work  and  form  the  spirits  of  men  to  this.  They 
therefore  whose  spirits  are  thus  wrought  and  framed,  are 
righteous  by  the  gospel-measure,  and  by  that  righteousness 
are  evidently  entitled  and  fitted  for  this  blessedness.  Yea, 
that  righteousness  hath  in  it  (or  rather  is)  the  elements,  the 
first  principles,  the  seed  of  this  blessedness.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  surer  rule  or  mark  whereby  to  judge  our 
states,  whether  we  have  to  do  with  this  blessedness,  may  ex- 
pect it  yea  or  no,  than  this.  How  stand  we  affectea  towards 
It  t  in  what  disposition  are  our  hearts  thereto  1  Those  fruits 
of  righteousness,  by  which  the  soul  is  qualified  to  appear 
without  offence  in  the  day  of  Christ,  the  several  graces  of 
the  sanctifying  Spirit,  are  nothing  else  but  so  many  holy 
principles,  all  dls^Ksing  the  soul  towards  this  blessedness, 
and  the  way  to  u ;  mortification,  self-denial,  and  godl^ 
sorrow,  take  it  off  (torn  other  objects,  the  world,  self,  and 
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ain ;  repentance  (that  part  of  it  which  respects  God)  turns 
the  coarse  of  its  motion  towards  Gkxl  the  end ;  faith  directs 
it  through  Christ  the  way ;  love  makes  it  move  freely ;  de* 
sire,  earnestly ;  jo]r,  pleasantlv ;  hope,  confidently ;  humili- 
ty, evenly;  fear,  circumspectly;  patience,  constantly  and 
perseveriugly.  All  conspire  to  give  the  soul  a  riffht  dis- 
position towards  this  ble»edness.  The  result  of  them  all 
IS  heavenliness,  a  heavenly  temper  of«spirit.  For  they  all, 
(one  way  or  other,)  as  so  many  fines  and  rays,  have  respect 
to  a  blessedness  in  God  Twhich  is  heaven)  as  the  point  at 
which  they  aim ;  and  tne  ouspis^  the  poinl  in  which  thej 
meet,  in  order  to  the  touching  of  that  objective  point,  is 
heavenliness.  This  is  the  ultimate  and  immediate  aj^K>- 
sition  of  heart  for  this  blessedness  ^  the  result^  the  termimts 
produefuSf  of  the  whole  work  of  righteousness  in  the  soul ; 
by  which  'tis  said  to  be,  as  it  were,  nata  ad  gloriam^  begot- 
ten to  the  eternal  inkeriiance.  Concerning  this  thereiore 
chiefly  institute  thy  inquiry.  Demand  of  thyself,  Is  my 
soul  yet  made  heavenly,  bent  upon  eternal  blessedness,  or 
no  1  And  here  thou  mayst  easily  apprehend,  of  how  great 
concernment  it  is,  to  have  the  right  notion  of  heaven,  or 
future  blessedness,  as  was  urged  under  the  foregoing  rule. 
For  if  thou  take  for  it  another  thing,  thou  missest  thy 
mark,  and  art  (^uite  beside  thy  business ;  but  if  thou  retain 
a  right  and  scriptural  notion  of  it,  the  rule  thou  art  to  judge 
by  is  sure.  They  shall  have  heaven  whose  hearts  aremtent 
upon  it,  and  framed  to  it.  Scripture  is  every  where  preg- 
nant and  full  of  this. 

The  apostle  plainly  intimates,  this  will  be  the  rule  <^  God's 
final  judgment.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  unsafe  for  us  to 
judge  ourselves  by  the  same  rule.  He  tells  us,  when  God* 
shall  judge  every  one  according  to  his  works,  (the  great 
business  of  the  tndgment  day,  eternal  life  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  them,  k  who,  by  patient  continaance  in  well-domg, 
sought  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality ;  which  are  but 
other  expressions  of  the  same  ihin^.  What  can  be  more 
plain  1  They  shall  have  eternal  life  and  glory  that  seek 
It ;  whose  hearts  are  towards  it.  Again,  speaking  of  true 
Christians,  iiaKptrtx^^  (i.  e.  in  a  way  of  contradistinction 
from  Pseudo-Christians,  such  as  he  saith  were  enemies  of 
the  cross,)  he  gives  us  among  other,  this  brand  of  these 
«atter,  that  they  did  mind  earthly  things,  and  telte  us, 
their  end  should  be  destruction ;  but  gives  us  this  opposite 
character  of  the  other,  i  our  conversation  is  in  heaven ; 
our  trade  and  business,  our  daily  negocialions,  as  well  as 
the  privileges  of  our  citizenship,  lie  there,  as  his  expres- 
sion imports;  and  thence  intimates  the  opposite  end  of 
such,  wnence  we  look  for  a  Saviour ;  not  destruction,  hut 
salvation.  And  in  the  same  context  of  Scripture,  where 
they  that  are  risen  with  Christ, »  and  who  shall  appear  with 
him  in  glory,  are  required  to  set  their  mind  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  tnings  on  the  earth.  That  we  may  understana 
this,  not  to  be  their  duty  only,  but  their  character,  we  are 
immediately  told,  thev  who  follow  not  this  counsel,  and 
mortify  not  their  earthly  members,  (those  lusts  that  dis- 
pose men  towards  the  eaith,  and  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  as 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  dispose  them  heavenward,  and  to 
converse  with  glory.)  are  the  children  of  disobedience, 
upon  whom  the  wrath  of  God  cometh.  The  faith  the  just 
live  by, «  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  Ac.  Such 
believers  are  confessed,  avowed  strangers  on  earth ;  and 
seekers  of  the  better,  the  heavenly  country,  whence  'tis 
said  Gk)d  will  not  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God; 
plainly  implving,  that  as  for  low,  terrene  ^irits,  that  love 
to  creep  on  tlie  earth,  and  embrace  dunghills,  God  will  be 
ashamed  of  them ;  he  will  forever  disdain  a  relation  to 
them,  while  and  as  such.  And  if  we  will  be  determined  by 
the  express  word  of  our  great  Redeemer,  to  whom  we  owe 
all  the  hopes  of  this  blessedness ;  when  he  had  been  advi- 
sing not  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  he 
presently  adds,  «  where  your  treasure  Is,  there  will  your 
hearts  be  also.  If  thy  treasure,  thy  great  interest,  thy  pre- 
cious and  most  valuable  good  be  aJbove,  that  will  attract 
thy  heart,  it  will  certainly  be  disposed  thitherward. 

Yet  here  it  must  carefully  be  considered,  that  inasmuch 
as  this  blessedness  is  thy  end,  t.  e.  thv  supreme  good,  (as 
the  notion  of  treasure  also  imports,)  tny  heart  must  be  set 
upon  it  above  anv  other  enjoyment ;  else  all  is  to  no  pur- 
pose. 'Tis  not  a  faint,  slight,  over-mastered  inclination  that 
k  Rom.  ii.  t.  7.  1  mi  ifi.  18.  if,  90.  m  Col.  iii  l.  <,  8, 4. 


will  serve  the  turn,  bat  (as  all  the  fore-moitioBed  Berip- 
tures  import)  such  as  will  bespeak  it  a  maa's  bosiiicai  to 
seek  heaven,  his  main  work ;  and  give  ground  to  say  cf 
him,  his  heart  is  there.  If  two  lovers  solicit  the  same  per- 
son, and  speaking  gf  them  in  conapariimis  ^  say,  this 
hatn  my  heart ;  is  it  tolerable  to  understand  her,  as  meai^ 
ing  him  she  loves  leas  1  So  absurd  would  it  be  to  under- 
stand Scriptures,  that  speak  of  such  an  intention  ol*  heait 
heaven-ward,  as  if  the  faintest  desire,  or  coldeat  wiali,  or 
most  lazy  inconstant  endeavour,  were  all  ther  meant  19a, 
'tis  a  sieady,pTevalent,  victorious  direction  of  nean  towards 
the  fbture  glory,  in  comparison  whereof,  thou  H^jpiffn  all 
things  else,  (all  temporal  terrene  things,  that  must  be  the 
evidential  ground  of  thy  hope  to  enjoy  it.  And  therefore 
in  this,  deal  faithfully  with  thy  own  soul,  and  demand  of  it, 
Dost  tnou  esteem  this  blessedness  above  all  things  else  1 
Do  the  thoughts  of  it  continually  return  upon  tbee,  and  thy 
mind  and  heart,  as  it  were,  naturally  run  out  to  it  1  Art 
thy  chiefest  solicitudes  and  cares  taken  about  it,  leat  then 
shouldst  fall  short  and  sufier  a  disaf^xMntment  1  Dom  thoa 
savour  it  with  pleasure  1  hath  it  a  sweet  and  gratefiil  relish 
to  thy  souH  i>06t  thou  bend  all  thy  powers  to  ponne  and 
press  on  towards  it  1  Urge  thyself  to  give  answer  truly 
to  such  inquiries ;  and  to  consider  them  serioosly,  that 
thou  mayst  do  so.  Such  whose  spirits  are  either  nuat 
highly  raised  and  lifted  up  to  heaven,  or  most  deeply  de- 
pressed and  sank  into  the  earth,  may  make  the  clearest 
judgment  of  themselves.  With  them  that  are  of  a  middle 
temper,  the  trial  will  be  more  difficult,  yet  not  frnitlea8,if  ii 
be  managed  with  serious  diligence,  though  no  certain  con- 
clusion or  judgment  be  made  thereupon.  For  the  tme  de- 
sign and  use  of  alt  such  inquiries  and  reflections  upon  oor- 
seives  (which,  let  it  be  duly  considered)  is,  not  to  Drins  os 
into  a  state  of  cessation  from  further  endeavours ;  as  if  ve 
had  nothing  more  to  do  (suppose  we  jnd^  the  b^  of  our 
state  that  can  be  thought)  but  to  keep  us  m  a  wakeful  teai- 
per  of  spirit ;  that  we  may  not  forget  ourselves  in  the  grctt 
business  we  have  yet  before  us,  but  go  on  with  reneaed 
vigour  through  the  whole  course  of  renewed  eadearonn. 
wherein  we  are  to  be  still  conversant,  till  we  have  attainea 
our  utmost  mark  and  end.  Therefore  is  this  present  ia- 
quiiT  directed,  as  introductive  to  the  further  duty,  that  ia 
tne  following  rules  is  yet  to  be  recommended. 
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Rale  8.   Directiof  meb  w  upon  inqaiiT  find,  or  see  cnom  to  wpact,  a  tobi 
wreimtion  in  tbeniMilvai  to  Uib  bltuwwtnew,  lo  be  i^wedy  and 
enoeavottii  to  faavn  the  temperof  their  apirtta  altered  and 
Doubta  and  ohjecttom  oonceminf  the  uae  of  aiieh  e 
eaae,  anawerad.   Some  oooaideratjonB  to  edbrae  tfaia 
andpraaaod. 

3.  Rvle.  That  if  upon  such  reflection  we  find  or  suspeet 
ourselves  wholly  disaffected  and  unsuitable  to  this  btessed- 
ness,  we  apply  ourselves  to  spwdy ,  incessant  endeavours  to 
get  the  temper  of  our  spirits  changed  and  fitted  thereto.  The 
state  of  the  case  speaks  itsel  f,  that  tnere  is  no  sitting  still  here. 
This  is  no  condition,  souly  to  be  rested  in ;  unless  thou  ait 
provided  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  eternal  darkness,  and 
endure  the  torture  of  everlasting  burnings.  Yet  am  I  not 
unapprehensive  how  great  a  difficulty  a  carnal  heart  wiU 
make  of  it  to  bestir  itself  in  order  to  anv  redress  of  so  de- 
plorable a  case.  And  how  real  a  difficulty  it  is,  to  say  any 
thing  that  will  be  thought  regardable  to  such  a  one.  Our 
sad  experience  tells  us,  that  our  most  efficacious  words  are 
commonly  wont  to  be  entertained  as  neglected  pii&  of 
wind ;  our  most  convictive  reasonings  and  persuasive  ex- 
hortations lost  (yea,  and  though  they  are  managed  too  in 
the  name  of  the  great  God)  as  nytrn  the  deaf  and  dead: 
which  is  too  often  apt  to  tempt  into  that  resolution^  of 
"  speaking  no  more  in  that  name."  And  were  it  not  that 
the  dread  of  that  great  Majesty  restrains  us,  how  hard 
were  it  to  forbear  such  expostulations ; "  Lord,  why  are  we 
commonly  sent  upon  so  vain  an  errand  1  why  are  we  re- 
quired to  speak  to  them  that  will  not  hear,  and  expose  thy 
sacred  trutns  and  counsels  to  the  contempt  of  sinful  worms ; 
to  labour  day  by  day  in  vain,  and  spend  our  strenath  for 
nought  V* — Yea,  we  cannot  forbear  to  complain, "  None  so 
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labour  in  yain  as  we :  of  all  men  none  so  generally  nn- 
prosperous  and  nnsaccessfol.  Others  are  wont  to  see  the 
ihiit  of  their  labours,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
strength  in  them :  bat  onr  strength  is  labonir  ana  sorrow 
(for  the  most  part)  without  the  return  of  a  joyful  firuit. 
The  husbandman  ploughs  in  hope,  and  sows  in  nope,  and 
is  commonly  partaker  of  his  hope :  we  are  sent  to  plbugh 
and  sow  among  rocks  and  thorns,  and  in  the  hish-way ; 
how  seldom  fall  we  upon  eood  ground !  Where  have  we 
any  increase  1  Yea,  L.ord,  how  often  are  men  the  liarder 
for  all  our  labours  with  them,  the  deader  for  all  endeavours 
to  quicken  them  1  Our  breath  kills  them  whom  thou  send- 
est  us  to  speak  life  to;  and  we  often  become  to  them  a 
deadly  sarour.  Sometime,  when  we  think  somewhat  is 
done  to  purpose,  our  labour  all  returns,  and  we  are  to  begin 
again ;  and  when  the  duties  we  persuade  to,  come  directly 
to  cross  men's  interests  and  carnal  inclinations,  they  revolt 
and  start  back,  as  if  we  were  urging  them  upon  flames,  or 
the  sword's  point;  and  their  own  souls  and  the  eternal 
glory  are  regarded  as  a  thin^  of  nought :  then  heaven  and 
hell  become  with  them  fancies  and  dreams ;  and  all  that 
we  hare  said  to  them  false  and  fabulous.  We  are  to  the 
most  as  men  that  mock,  in  our  most  serious  warnings  and 
counsels ;  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  reproach.  We 
sometimes  fill  our  mouths  with  arguments,  and  our  hearts 
with  hope,  and  think,  sure  they  will  now  yield ;  but  they 
esteem  our  strongest  reasonings  (as  Leviathan  doth  iron 
and  brass)  but  as  straw  and  rotten  wood ;  and  laugh  at  Di- 
vine threatenings  as  he  doth  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear. 
Yea,  and  when  we  have  convinced  them,  yet  we  have  done 
nothing ;  though  we  have  got  their  judgments  and  con- 
sciences on  our  side  and  their  own,  their  lusts  only  reluc- 
tate and  carry  all.  They  will  now  have  their  way  thongh 
they  perish.  We  see  them  perishing  under  our  very  eye, 
and  we  cry  to  them  (in  thy  name,  O  Lord)  to  return  and 
live,  but  they  regard  us  not.  For  these  things,  sometimes 
we  weep  in  secret,  and  our  eyes  trickle  down  with  tears ; 
Tea,  we  cry  to  thee,  O  Lord,  and  thou  hearest  us  not ;  thy 
hand  seems  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save ;  it  puts  not  on 
strength  as  in  the  days  of  old :  it  hath  snatched  souls  by 
thousands,  as  firebrands  out  of  the  fire ;  but  now  thou  hidest 
and  drawest  it  back.  Who  hath  believed  our  report  1  To 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  1  Meanwhile  even 
the  devil's  instruments  prosper  more  than  we ;  and  he  that 
makes  it  his  business  to  tempt  and  entice  down  souls  to  hell, 
succeeds  more  than  we  that  would  allure  them  to  heaven." 

But  we  must  speak,  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear ; 
though  it  concerns  us  to  do  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Oh,  now  solemn  a  business  is  it  to  treat  with  souls  1  and 
how  much  to  be  dreaded,  lest  they  miscarry  through  our 
imprudence  or  neglect !  I  write  with  solicitude  what  shall 
become  of  these  lines ;  with  what  effect  they  will  be  read 
(if  they  fall  into  such  hands)  by  them  wboni  they  most 
conoem :  yea,  and  with  some  doubt,  whether  it  were  best 
to  write  on  or  forbear.  Sometimes  one  woald  incline  to 
think  it  a  merciful  omission,  lest  we  add  to  the  account 
and  torment  of  many  at  last ;  but  sense  of  duty  towards  all, 
and  hope  of  doing  good  to  some,  must  oversway.  Consi- 
dering therefore  the  state  of  sucn  souls  I  am  now  dealing 
with,  I  apprehend  there  may  be  obstructions  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  counsel  here  recommended,  of  two  sorts ; 
partly  in  their  minds,  partly  in  their  hearts ;  something  of 
appearing  reason,  but  more  of  real  perverse  will.  That 
which  I  shall  do  in  pursuance  of  it,  will  fall  under  two 
answerable  heads;  1.  A  reply  to  certain  doubts  and  ob- 
jections, wherein  to  meet  wita  the  former :  and — ^3.  The 
prop(»al  of  som^  considerations,  wherein  to  contend 
agamst  the  latter. 

As  to  the  first :  It  appears,  men  are  grown  ingeniously 
wicked,  and  have  learned  how  to  dispute  themselves  into 
hell ;  and  to  neglect  what  concerns  tneir  eternal  blessed- 
ness with  some  colour  and  pretence  of  reason.  It  will 
therefore  be  worth  the  while  to  discuss  a  little  their  more 
specious  pretence,  and  consider  their  more  obvious  (sup- 
posable)  scruples,  which  will  be  found  to  concern,  either 
the  possibility,  lawfulness,  advantage,  or  necessity  of  the 
endeavours  we  persuade  to. 

Doubt  1.  Is  it  a  possible  undertaking  you  nut  us  upon ; 
or,  is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  in  order  to  tne  change  of 
our  own  hearts?  We  find  ourselves  altogether  undesuroue  | 
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of  those  things  wherein  yoa  state  blessedness,  and  they  are 
without  savour  to  us.  If  therefore  the  notion  you  give  us 
of  blessedness  be  right,  all  the  work  necessary  to  qualify 
us  for  it  is  yet  to  be  done ;  we  yet  remain  whoUy  destitute 
of  any  principle  of  life,  that  may  dispose  us  to  such  re- 
lishes and  enjoyments.  If  the  new  creature  (as  you  say) 
consist  in  a  smtable  temper  of  spirit  unto  sach  a  state  aa 
this,  'lis  as  yet  wholly  unformed  in  us :  and  is  there  any 
thing  to  be  done  by  a  dead  man  in  order  to  life  1  Can  a 
child  contribute  any  thing  to  its  first  formation  1  or  • 
creature  to  its  coming  into  being  % 

Repif.  If  you  were  serious  in  what  you  say,  mefhinka 
you  should  nave  little  mind  to  play  tne  sophisters,  and 
put  fallacies  upon  yourselves,  in  a  matter  that  concerns 
the  life  of  your  soul.  And  what  else  are  you  now  doing  1 
For  sure,  otherwise  one  would  think  it  were  no  such  di&- 
culty  to  understand  thedifiTerence  between  the  esse  sim^p- 
ciUr,  ike  mere  being  of  any  thing,  and  ike  esse  tale,  its  being 
suck  or  meks  by  tne  addition  of  somewhat  afterward  to 
that  being.  Though  nothing  could  contribute  to  its  own 
being  simply;  yet  sure  when  it  is  in  being,  it  may  contri- 
bute to  the  oettering  or  perfecting  of  itself,  (even  as  the 
unreasonable  creatures  themselves  do :)  and  if  it  be  a  crea- 
ture naturally  capable  of  acting  with  design,  it  may  aet 
designedly  in  order  to  its  becoming  so  or  so  qualified^  or 
the  attainmg  of  somewhat  yet  wanting  to  its  perfection. 
You  cannot  i)e  thought  so  ignorant,  but  that  you  know  the 
new  creature  is  only  an  additional  to  your  former  being ; 
and  though  it  be  true,  that  it  can  do  no  more  to  its  own  pro- 
duction than  the  unconceived  child,  Tas  nothing  can  act 
before  it  is,)  doth  it  therefore  follow,  tnat  your  reasonable 
soul,  in  which  it  is  to  be  formed,  cannot  use  God's  pre- 
scribed means  in  order  to  that  blessed  change  1  You  can- 
not act  holily  as  a  saint ;  but  therefore  can  you  not  act  ra- 
tionally as  a  mani  I  wpipeeX  to  your  reason  and  conscience 
in  some  particulars,  b  it  impossible  to  you  to  attend  upon 
the  dispensation  of  that  gospel,  which  is  God's  power 
unto  salvation,  the  seal  by  which  he  impresses  his  imi^e, 
the  glass  through  which  his  glory  shines  to  the  changing 
souls  into  the  same  likeness  1  Are  you  not  as  able  to  go  to 
church  as  the  tavern ;  and  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  saints  as 
of  mockers  1  Is  it  impossible  to  you,  to  consult  the  written 
word  of  God,  and  thence  learn  what  you  mast  be,  and  do, 
in  order  to  blessedness  1  Will  not  your  eyes  serve  you  to 
read  the  Bible  as  well  as  a  gazette  or  play-book  1  Is  it 
impossible  to  inquire  of  your  minister,  or  an  understand- 
ing Christian  neighbour,  concerning  the  way  and  terms  of 
blessedness  1  Cannot  your  tongue  pronounce  these  words, 
What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  those.  Pray  what 
do  you  think  of  the  weather  %  or,  What  news  is  there  go- 
ing't  Yet  further:  Is  it  impossible  to  apply  your  thoughts 
to  what  you  meet  with  suitable  to  your  case,  in  your  at- 
tendance upon  preaching,  reading;  or  discourse  f  Have 
all  such  words  a  barbarous  sound  in  your  ear  1  Can  you 
not  consider  what  sense  is  carried  under  them ;  what  they 
import  and  signify  1  Can  you  not  bethink  yourself.  Do 
the  doctrines  of  God  and  Christ  and  the  life  to  come, 
signify  something  or  nothing  1  or  do  they  signify  any 
thing  worth  the  considering,  or  that  'tis  fit  for  me  to  take 
notice  of  1 

And  yet  to  proceed  a  little  fVirther  with  you :  I  pray  you 
once  more  demand  of  yourselves,  and  put  your  consciences 
closely  to  it,'  whether,  when  they  have  told  you  (as  no 
doubt  they  will)  that  such  things  deserve  your  considered 
tion,  it  be  impossible  to  you  to  use  your  consideringpower 
thus,  and  employ  it  even  about  these  things?  Do  but 
make  this  easy  trial,  and  then  say,  whether  it  be  impossi- 
ble. See  if  you  cannot  select  one  hour  on  purpose,  where- 
in to  sit  down  by  yourselves  alone,  with  this  resolution ; 
Well,  I  will  now  spend  this  hour  in  considering  my  eter- 
nal concernments.  When  you  have  obtained  so  much  of 
yourself;  set  your  thoughts  on  work,  (you  will  find  them 
voluble  and  unfixed,  very  tmt  to  revolt  and  fiy  off  from 
things  you  have  no  mind  to,  DUt^  use  your  authority  with 
yourself,  tell  your  soul  (or  let  it  tell  itself)  these  things 
concerning  thy  life.  At  least,  taking  this  prepared  matter 
aloi^  with  thee,  (that  thou  mayst  not  have  tnis  pretence, 
thou  knowest  not  whait  to  think  of,)  try  if  thou  canst  not 
think  of  these  things,  now  actually  suggested  and  oflFered 
to  thy  thoughts:  as  nuMly,  Oonsiaer,  vaax  thouhasta  tea- 
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aonable,  immoitfll  soul,  which  as  it  is  liable  to  eternal 
misery,  so  it  is  capable  of  eternal  blessedness:  that  this 
blessedness  thon  dost  understand  to  consist  osHj  in  the 
rision  of  the  blessed  Gtod,  in  being  made  like  to  him,  and 
in  the  satisfaction  that  is  thence  to  result  and  accrue  to 
thee.  Consider,  (what  thj  very  objection  sapposeth,)  that 
thou  findest  the  temper  of  thy  spirit  to  be  altogether  mdis- 
posed  and  averse  to  such  blessedness.  Is  it  not  so  1  is  not 
this  thy  very  case  1  feel  now  again  thy  heart ;  try,  is  it  not 
at  least  coldly  affected  towards  this  blessed  state  1 

Is  it  not  then  obvious  to  thee  to  consider,  that  the  tem- 
per dl  thy  Spirit  must  be  changed^  or  thon  art  undone  1 
that  inasmuch  as  thy  blessedness  lies  in  God,  this  change 
must  lie  in  the  alteration  of  thy  dispositions  and  the  pos- 
ture of  thy  spirit  towards  himf  Farther,  Canst  thou  not 
consider  the  power  and  fixedness  of  thy  aversation  A:om 
God,  and  with  how  mighty  a  weight  thy  heart  is  carried 
and  held  down  from  him  1  Try,  lift  at  thy  heart,  see  if  it 
will  be  raised  God-ward  and  heayen-wara  1  Dost  thou  not 
find  it  is  as  if  thou  wert  lifting  at  a  mountain,  that  it  lies 
as  a  dead  weight  and  stirs  not  1  Ponder  thy  case  in  this  re- 
spect. And  then,  is  it  not  to  be  considered,  that  thy  time 
is  passing  aw8^  apace  1  that  if  thou  let  thyself  alone,  'tis 
likely  to  Be  as  bad  with  thee  to-morrow  as  this  day,  and  as 
bad  next  day  as  to-morrow  1  And  if  thy  time  expire  and 
thou  be  snatched  away  in  this  state,  what  will  become  of 
thee  "i  And  dost  thou  not  therefore  see  a  necessity  of  con- 
sidering whatever  may  be  most  moving  and  most  likely  to 
incline  thy  heart  Gk)d-ward,  of  pleading  it  more  loudly  and 
importunately  with  thyself  1  And  canst  thou  not  consider 
ana  reason  the  matter  thus  1  "  O  my  soul,  what  is  the  rear 
son  that  thou  so  drawest  back  and  hangest  off  from  thy 
God  1  that  thou  art  so  unwilling  to  be  blessed  in  him  1  that 
thoushoaldst  venture  to  run  thyself  upon  eternal  perdition 
rather  1  What  cause  hath  he  ever  given  thee  to  disaffect 
him  l  What  is  the  ground  of  thy  so  mighty  prejudice  1 
Hath  he  ever  done  thee  hurt  1  Dost  thou  uiink  be  will  not 
accept  a  returning  soul  1  That  is  to  give  the  lie  to  his  Gos- 
pel I  and  it  becomes  not  a  perishing  wretch  so  to  provoke 
nim  in  whom  is  all  its  hope.  Is  the  eternal  glory  an  un- 
desirable thing  1  or  the  everlasting  burnings  tolerable  1 
Canst  thou  find  a  way  of  bein^  for  ever  blessed  without  God ; 
or  whether  he  will  or  no  1  or  is  there  a  sufficient  pleasure  in 
thy  sinful  distance  from  God,  to  outweigh  heaven  and  hell  1 
Darest  thou  venture  ujpon  a  resolution  of  giviog  Qod.  and 
Christ  their  last  refusal ;  or  say,  thou  will  never  hearken  to, 
or  have  to  do  with  them  more  1  or  darest  thou  venture  to 
do  what  thou  darest  not  resolve ;  and  act  the  wickedness 
thou  canst  not  think  of  1  scorn  eternal  majesty  and  love; 
spurn  and  trample  a  bleeding  Saviour  1"  Commune  thus 
awhile  wiih  thyself;  but  if  yet  thou  find  thy  heart  relent 
nothing,  thou  canst  yet  further  consider,  that  it  lies  not  in 
thy  poiifer  to  turn  thy  own  heart,  (or  else  howcomest  thou 
thus  to  object  1)  And  hence,  canst  thou  avoid  considering 
this  is  a  distressed  case  1  that  thou  art  in  great  straits ;  liable 
to  perish,  (yea,  sure  to  do  so  if  thou  continue  in  that  ill  tem- 
per of  spirit,)  and  whollj;  unable  to  help  thyself  1  Surely 
thou  canst  not  but  see  this  to  be  a  most  distressed  case. 

I  put  it  now  to  thy  conscience,  whether  being  thus  led 
on,  thou  canst  not  go  thus  far  1  Siee  whether  upon  trial  thy 
conscience  give  thee  leave  to  sa^,  I  am  not  able  thus  to  do 
or  think :  and  be  not  here  so  u>olish,  as  to  separate  the 
first  cause  and  the  second,  in  judging  thy  ability.  Thou 
mayst  say.  No,  I  cannot  think  a  good  thotght  witnout  God : 
true,  so  I  know  thou  canst  not  move  thy  finger  without 
God ;  but  my  meaning  in  this  appeal  to  thy  conscience  is, 
whether  upon  trial  thou  findest  not  an  assistance  sufficient 
to  carry  thee  thus  far  1  Possibly  thou  wilt  say,  Yea,  but 
what  am  I  the  better  ?  I  am  only  brought  to  see  myself  in 
a  distressed  perishing  Condition,  and  can  get  no  further. .  I 
answer,  *Tis  well  thon  art  got  so  far,  if  thou  indeed  see 
thyself  jperishing,  and  thy  arowsy  soul  awake  into  any 
sense  of  the  sadness  of  thy  case.  But  I  intend  not  thus  to 
Ij*^®  thee  here;  therefore  let  me  furthermore  demand  of 
thee.  What  course  wouldst  thou  take  in  any  other  distress, 
wherem  thou  knowest  not  what  to  do  to  help  thyself  1 
would  not  such  «i  exigency,  when  thou  findest  thyself 
pmched  and  ureed  on  every  side,  and  every  way  is  shut 
up  to  thee,  that  thou  art  beset  with  calamities,  and  canst  no 
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way  turn  thyself  to  avoid  them;  would  not  anch  an  exigency 
force  thee  down  on  thy  knees,  and  set  thee  a-crying  to  the 
God  of  mercy  for  relief  and  helpl  Would  not  nature  itself 
prompt  to  this  1  Is  it  not  natural  to  lift  up  hands  and  eyes  lo 
neaven  when  we  know  not  what  to  do  1  *■  Therefore  having 
thus  far  reasoned  with  thee  about  thy  considering  power; 
let  me  demand  of  thee  if  thou  canst  yet  go  somewhat  Tnrther 
than  considering  1  that  bs,  in  short.  Is  it  impossible  to  thee  to 
obey  this  dictate  of  nature  1 1  mean,  represent  the  deplorahle 
case  of  thy  soul  before  him  that  made  it :  and  crave  his  mer- 
ciful relief.  Do  not  dispute  the  matter ;  thou  canst  not  hot 
see  this  is  a  possible  and  a  rational  course  as  thy  case  is. 
Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  1  Fall  dovn 
therefore  low  before  him ;  prostrate  thyself  at  the  foot- 
stool of  his  mercy  seat.  Tell  him,  thou  understandest  him 
to  be  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Father  of  mercies ;  that 
thou  hast  heard  of  his  great  mercy  and  pity  towards  the 
spirits  of  men  in  their  forlorn  lapsed  state ;  what  a  bless- 
edness he  hiUh  designed  for  them :  what  means  he  hath  de- 
signed to  brin^  them  to  it.  Tell  him  thou  only  needest  a 
temper  of  spirit  suitable  to  this  blessedness  he  invites  thee 
to  1  that  thou  canst  not  master  and  change  thy  sensoal, 
earthly  heart ;  thou  knowest  he  easily  can ;  thoa  art  to  im^ 
plore  his  help,  that  his  blessed  and  Holy  Spirit  may  de- 
scend and  breathe  upon  thy  stupid,  dead  soul :  and  may 
sweetly  incline  and  move  it  towards  him:  tnat  it  may 
eternally  rest  in  him;  and  that  thou  may'st  not  perish, 
after  so  much  done  in  order  to  thy  blessedness,  only  for 
want  of  a  heart  to  entertain  it^  Tell  him,  thou  eomest 
upon  his  gracious  encouragement,  having  heard  be  is  as 
ready  to  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,  as  pareoti 
bread  to  their  cravmg  children  rather  than  a  stone :  that 
'tis  for  life  thou  beggest:  that  His  not  so  easy  to  thee,  to 
think  of  perishing  lor  ever;  that  thou  canst  not  desist  and 

five  up  all  thy  hopes ;  that  thon  shalt  be  in  hell  shortly  if 
e  hear  and  help  thee  not.  Ijastly,  If  thus  thou  obtain 
any  communication  of  that  holy,  blessed  Spirit,  and  ihoa 
find  it  gently  movin£[  thy  dead  heart,  let  me  once  more  de- 
mand of  thee :  Is  it  impossible  to  forbear  this  or  that  ex- 
ternal act  of  sin  at  this  time,  when  thou  ait  tempted  to  iti 
sure  thou  canst  not  say,  'tis  impossible.  What  necessiiatei 
thee  to  it  1  And  then  certainly  thou  may'st  as  well  ordi- 
narily withhold  thyself  from  running  into  such  costomaiy 
sensualities,  as  to  tend  to  grieve  the  Spirit,  debauch  con- 
science, stupify  thy  soul,  and  hide  God  from  thee.  And 
if  thou  canst  do  all  this,  do  not  fool  thj  slothful  soul  with 
as  idle  a  conceit,  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit 
stil),  expecting  tUl  thou  drop  into  hell. 

Doubt  2.  But  have  I  not  reason  to  fear,  I  shall  but  add 
sin  to  sin  in  all  this  1  and  so  increase  the  burden  of  gnik 
upon  my  soul ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  better  my  case, 
make  it  far  worse. .  Two  things  I  consider,  that  suggest  to 
me  this  fear, — the  manner  and  end  of  the  duties  you  pot 
me  upon,  as  they  will  be  done  by  me  in  the  case  wbereia 
I  apprehend  myself  yet  to  lie. — 1.  Manner.  As  lo  the 
positive  action  you  advise  to,  I  have  heard,  the  best  actions 
of  an  unregenerate  person  are  sins,  throngn  the  sinfulness 
of  their  manner  of  doing  them ;  though  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  thing  done,  they  be  enjoined  and  good :  and  though  it 
be  true,  that  the  regenerate  cannot  perform  a  sinless  duty 
neither ;  yet  their  persons  and  works  being  covered  over 
with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  looked  upon  as  having 
no  sin  in  them,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  none  of  my  case. 
— ^3.  End.  You  put  upon  me  these  things  in  order  to  the 
attaining  of  blessedness ;  and  to  do  such  things  with  intu- 
ition to  a- reward,  is  to  be  (as  maybe  doubted)  unwarrant- 
able, mercenary,  and  servile. 

Rieplv.  First,  As  to  this  former  reason  of  your  doubt, 
methinks  the  proposal  of  it  answers  it.  Forasmuch  as  you 
acknowledge  the  matter  of  these  actions  to  be  good  and 
duty,  (and  plain  it  is  they  are  moral  duties,  of  common 
perpetual  concernment  to  all  persons  and  times,}  dare  you 
decline  or  dispute  against  your  duty  7  Sure  if  we  compare 
the  evil  of  what  is  so  substantially  in  itself,  and  what  is 
so  circumstantially,  only  by  the  adherence  of  some  undue 
modtiLS  or  moMter :  it  cannot  be  hard  to  determine  whidi 
is  the  greater  and  more  dreadfU  evil.  As  to  the  present 
case ;  shouldst  thou  when  the  great  God  sends  abroad  Ida 
proclamation  of  pardon  and  peace,  refuse  to  attend  it, 
va^k»*nm9JS»mtmm».  Min.  FtL  Ooitv. 
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to  ecnnder  tlie  contents  of  it,  and  thy  own  ease  in  re- 
ference thereto,  and  thereupon  to  sue  to  him  for  the  life  of 
thy  own  soul  1  Dost  thou  not  plainly  see  thy  refusal  must 
needs  be  more  proyokinr  than  thy  defective  performance  7 
Thi&  speaks  disability,  bat  that,  rebellion  and  contemptb 
Besides,  dost  thou  not  see,  that  thy  objection  lies  as  much 
against  every  other  action  of  tby  life  1  The  wise  man  tells 
Q&«  the  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  sin ;  (if  that  be  literally 
to  be  understood  0  and  what,  wouldst  thou  therefore  sit  still 
and  do  nothing  1  Then  how  soon  would  that  idleness 
draw  on  gross  wickedness!  And  would  not  that  be  a 
dreadful  confutation  of  thyself,  if  thou  who  didst  pretend 
a  scruple,  that  thou  mightest  not  pray,  read,  hear,  meditate, 
sbalt  not  scruple  to  play  the  glutton,  the  drunkard,  the 
wanton,  and  indulge  thyself  in  all  riot  and  excess  1  Yea,  if 
thou  do  not  break  out  into  such  ezorbitaucies,  would  any 
one  think  him  serious  that  should  say,  it  were  against  his 
conscience  to  be  working  out  his  salvation,  and  striving  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  dkc  Would  not  this  sound  strangely  1  And  espe- 
cial^, that  in  the  meantime  it  should  never  be  against 
his  conscience,  to  trifle  away  his  time,  and  live  in  perpetual 
neglects  of  God,  in  persevering  atheism,  infidelity  .liardness 
of  heart,  never  regretted  or  striven  agninsi ;  as  if  these  were 
more  innocent  1  And  what  thou  sajrst  of  the  difiTerent 
case  of  the  regenerate,  is  impertinent ;  for  as  to  this  matter 
the  case  is  not  difierent,  thev  that  take  themselves  to  be 
such,  must  not  think  that  by  their  supposed  interest  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  their  real  sins  cease  to  be  such, 
they  only  become  pardoned  sins ;  and  shall  they  therefore 
sin  more  boldly  than  other  men,  because  they  are  surer  of 
pardon  1  '-  \ 

Secondly,  As  to  the  other  ground  of  this  doubt,  there 
can  onlv  t>e  a  fear  of  sinning,  upon  this  account,  to  them 
that  make  more  sins  and  duties  tnan  God  hath  made.  The 
doubt  supposes  religion  inconsistent  with  humanity :  and 
that  Gk>d  were  about  to  rase  out  of  the  nature  of  man,  one 
of  the  most  radical  and  fundamental  laws  written  there, — 
a  desire  of  blessedness ;— and  supposes  it  against  the  ex- 
press scope  and  tenor  of  his  whole  gospel  revelation:  For 
what  dotn  that  design,  but  to  bring  men  to  blessedness  1 
And  how  is  it  a  means  to  compass  that  design,  but  as  it 
tends  to  engage  manls  spirits  to  design  it  tool  unless  we 
would  imagine  they  should  go  to  heaven  blindfold,  or  be 
rolled  thither  as  stones  that  kuow  not  whither  they  are 
moved;  in  which  case  the  gospel,  that  reveals  the  eternal 
glory,  and  the  way  to  it.  were  a  useless  thing.  If  so  express 
words  had  not  been  in  tne  Bible,  as  that  Moses  had  respect 
to  the  recompense  of  reward :  yea,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
himself,  for  the  joy  set  before  mm  endured  the  cross,  Ac., 
this  had  been  a  little  more  colourable,  or  more  modest. 
And  what,  do  not  idl  men,  in  all  the  ordinary  actions  of 
their  lives,  act  allowably  enough,  with  intuition  to  much 
lower  endsl  even  those  particular  ends  which  the  works 
of  their  several  callings  tend  to,  else  they  should  act  as 
brutes  in  every  thing  they  do.  And  would  such  a  one  scru- 
ple, if  he  were  pining  for  want  of  bread,  to  beg  or  labour 
for  it  for  this  end,  to  be  relieved  1  'Tis  the  mistaking  of  the 
notion  of  heaven  that  hath  also  an  ingjediency  into  this 
doubt,  if  it  be  really  a  doubt.  What  1  is  it  a  low  thing  to  be 
filled  with  the  Divine  fulness  1  to  have  his  glory  replenish- 
ing our  souls?  to  be  perfectly  freed  from  sin?  in  every 
tlung  conformed  unto  this  holy  nature  and  will  %  That  our 
minding  our  interest  in  this,  or  any  afiairs,  should  be  the 
principal  thing  with  us,  is  not  to  be  thought;  our  supreme 
end  must  be  the  same  with  his,  who  made  all  things  for 
himself,  of  whom,  through  whom,  and  to  whom  all  things 
are,  that  he  alone  might  have  the  glory.  But  subordinates 
need  not  quarrel.  A  lower  end  doth  not  exclude  the  higher, 
but  serves  it :  and  is,  as  to  it,  a  means.  Grod  is  our  end  as 
he  is  to  be  glorified  and  enjoved  by  us :  our  glorifying 
him  is  but  the  agnition  of  his  glory;  which  we  do  most  in 
beholding  and  partaking  it;  which  is  therefore  in  direct 
subordination  tnereto. 

Doubt  3.  But  it  may  Ihrther  be  doubted,  What  if  it  be 
acknowledged,  that  these  are  both  things  possible  and  law- 
ful ;  yet  to  what  purpose  will  it  be  to  attempt  any  thing  in 


this  kind  1  O  what  assurance  have  I  of  snooeas  %  U  there 
any  word  of  promise  for  the  encouragement  of  one  in  my 
case  1  Or  is  God  under  any  obligation  to  reward  the  en* 
deavours  of  nature  with  special  ^race  1  Wherefore,  when 
I  have  done  all  I  can,  he  may  withhold  his  influence,  and 
then  I  am  but  where  I  was,  and  may  perish  notwithstand- 
ing. And  suppose  thou  perish  notwithstanding  1  Do  but 
yet  consult  a  little  with  tny  own  thoughts:  which  is  more 
tolerable  and  easy  to  thee ;  to  perish,  as  not  attaining  what 
thy  fainter  stragglings  could  not  reach ;  or  for  the  most 
direct,  wilful  rebellion,  doing  wickedly  as  thou  couldsti 
Or  who  shall  have,  thinkest  thou,  the  more  fearful  con- 
demnation 1  He  that  shall  truly  say  when  his  Master 
comes  to  judgment,  "  I  never  had  mdeed,  Lord,  a  heart  so 
fully  chan|fea  and  turned  to  thee,  as  should  denote  me  to 
be  the  subject  of  thy  saving,  paraoning  mercy ;  but  thou 
knowest  (whoknowest  all  thii^)I  longed  (and  with  some 
earnestness)  did  endeavour  it.  Thou  hast  been  privy  to 
my  secret  desires  and  moans,  to  the  weak  strivings  of  a 
listless  distempered  spirit,  not  pleased  with  itself,  aiming 
at  a  better  temper  towards  thee.  I  neglected  not  thy  pre- 
scribed means;  only  that  grace  which  I  could  not  cnal- 
lenge,  thou  wast  pleased  not  to  give:  thou  didst  require 
what  I  must  confess  myself  to  have  owed  thee ;  thou  didst 
withhold  only  what  thou  owedst  me  not ;  therefore  must  I 
yield  myself  a  convicted,  guilty  wretch,  and  have  nothing 
to  say  why  thy  sentence  should  not  pass."  Or  he  that  shau 
as  truly  hear  from  the  mouth  of  his  Judjge,  "  Sinner,  thou 
wast  often  fore-wamed  of  this  approaching  day,  and  called 
upon  to  provide  for  it:  thou  haiast  precept  upon  precept, 
and  line  upon  line.  Tne  counsels  of  life  and  peace  were 
with  frequent  importunity  pressed  upon  thee,  but  thou  re- 
jectedst  all  with  proud  contempt,  didst  despise  with  the 
same  profane  scorn  the  ofi*ers,  commands,  and  threats,  oi 
him  that  made  thee ;  hardenedst  thy  heart  to  the  most  ob- 
stinate rebellion  against  his  known  laws;  didst  all  the 
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didst  avoid  as  much  as  thou  couldst  to'  hear  orlmow  any 
thing  of  my  will ;  couldst  not  find  one  serious,  considering 
hour  in  a  whole  life-time,  to  bethink  thyself,  what  was 
likely  to  become  of  thee  when  thy  place  on  earth  should 
know  thee  no  more.  Thou  mightst  Imow,  thou  wast  at  my 
mercy,  thy  breath  in  my  hand,  and  that  I  could  easily 
have  cut  thee  ofi*  anv  moment  of  that  large  space  of  time 
my  patience  allowed  thee  in  the  world ;  yet  thou  never 
thoughtest  it  worth  the  while  to  sue  to  me  for  thy  life.  De- 
struction from  the  Lord  was  never  a  terror  to  thee.  Thou 
wouldst  never  be  brought  upon  thy  knees ;  I  had  none  of 
thy  addresses ;  never  didst  thou  sigh  out  a  serious  request 
for  mercrr :  itij  soul  was  not  worth  so  much  in  thy  ac- 
count. Tny  blood,  wretch,  be  upon  thy  guilty  head  :  De- 
part, accursed,  into  everlasting  flames,"  Ac.  t 
Come  now,  use  thy  reason  awhile,  employ  a  few  sober 
thoughts  about  this  matter ;  remember,  thou  wilt  have  a 
long  eternity  wherein  to  recognise  the  passages  of  thy  life, 
and  the  state  of  thy  case  in  the  last  judgment.  Were  it 
supposable.  that  one  who  had  done  as  the  former,  should 
be  left  finally  destitute  of  Divine  grace  and  perish;  yet  in 
which  of  these  cases  wouldst  thou  choose  to  be  found  at 
last  7  But  why  yet  shouldst  thou  imagine  so  bad  an  issue, 
as  that  after  thine  utmost  endeavours,  grace  should  be 
withheld,  and  leave  thee  to  perish  :  because  God  hath  not 
bound  himself  by  promise  to  thee  1  What  promise  have 
the  ravens  to  be  heard  when  theory  1  But  thou  art  a 
sinner :  true,  otherwise  thou  wert  not  without  promise ;  the 
promises  of  the  first  covenant  would  at  least  belong  to  thee. 
Yet  experience  tells  the  world,  his  unpromised  mercies 
freely  now  everywhere :  The  whole  earth  is  ftill  of  hia 
goodness ;  yea,  but  his  special  grace  is  conveyed  by  pro- 
mise only,  and  that  only  through  Christ ;  and  how  can  it 
be  communicated  through  him  to  any  but  those  that  are  in 
him  1  What  then,  is  the  first  in-being  in  Christ  no  special 
grace  1  or  is  there  any  being  in  him  before  the  first,  that 
should  be  the  ground  of  that  gracious  communication  1 
Things  are  plain  enough,  if  we  make  them  not  intricate, 
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or  entangle  oarselves  by  foolish  subtleties.  Qod  promises 
sinners  indefinitely,  paraon  and  eternal  life,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  on  condition  that  they  believe  on  him.  He  gives 
of  his  good  pleasure  that  ^ace  whereby  he  draws  any  to 
Christ,  without  promise  directly  made  to  them,  whether 
absolute  or  concutional ;  though  he  give  it  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  also.  His  discovery  of  his  purpose  to  give  such 
grace  to  some,  indefinitely,  amounts  not  to  a  promise 
claimable  by  any:  for  if  it  be  said  to  be  an  absolute  pro- 
mise to  particular  persons,  who  are  they  %  whose  duty  is 
it  to  believe  it  made  to  him  1  If  conditional,  what  are  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  first  grace  is  certainly  promis- 
ed 1  who  can  be  able  to  assign  them  1  But,  poor  soul  I 
thou  needest  not  stay  to  puzzle  thyself  about  this  matter. 
Qod  binds  himself  to  do  what  he  promises;  but  hath  he 
any  where  bound  himself  to  do  no  morel  Did  he  promise 
thee  thy  beinff ;  or  that  thou  shouldst  live  to  this  day  1  did 
he  promise  wee  the  bread  that  sustains  thee,  the  daily 
comforts  of  thy  life  1  Yea,  (what  is  nearer  the  present 
purpose,^  did  he  promise  thee  a  station  under  the  gospel  ? 
or  that  tnou  shouldst  ever  hear  the  name  of  Christ  1  If 
ever  his  Spirit  have  in  any  degree  moved  upon  thy  heart, 
inclined  thee  at  all  serioasly  to  consider  thy  eternal  con- 
cernments, did  he  before-hand  make  thee  any  promise  of 
that  1  A  promise  would  give  thee  a  full  certamty  of  the 
issue,  if  it  were  absolute,  out  of  hand ;  if  conditional,  as 
soon  as  thou  findest  the  condition  performed.  But  what ! 
canst  thou  act  upon  no  lower  rate  than  a  foregoing  cer- 
taihty,  a  pre-assurance  of  the  event  1  My  Mend,  consider 
a  little,  (what  thou  canst  not  but  know  uready,)  that  'tis 
hope  (built  with  those  that  are  rational,  upon  rational  pro- 
babilities, with  many,  oftentimes  upon  none  at  all)  is  the 
great  engine  that  moves  the  world,  that  keeps  all  sorts  of 
men  in  action.  Doth  the  husbandman  foreknow  when  he 
plows  and  sows,  that  the  crop  will  answer  his  cost  and 
pains  1  Doth  tne  merchant  foreknow,  when  he  embarla 
Ms  goods,  he  shall  have  a  safe  and  gainful  return  1  Dost 
thou  foreknow,  wben  thou  eatest,  it  shall  refresh  thee  i 
when  thou  takest  physic,  that  it  shall  recover  thy  health, 
and  save  thy  life  t  Yea,  ftirther,  can  the  covetous  man 
pretend  a  promise,  that  his  unjust  practices  shall  enrich 
nim  1  the  malicious,  that  he  shall  prosper  in  his  design  of 
revenge  1  the  ambitious,  that  he  shall  be  great  ana  ho- 
nourable 1  the  voluptuous,  that  his  pleasure  shall  be  always 
unmixed  with  gall  and  wormwood  1  Can  any  say,  they 
ever  had  a  promise  to  ascertain  them  that  profimeness  and 
sensuality  would  bring  them  to  heaven  1  tnat  an  ungodly, 
dissolute  life  would  end  in  blessedness  1  Here  the  Lord 
knows  men  can  be  confident  and  active  enough  without  a 
promise,  and  against  many  an  express  threatening.  Wilt 
thou  not  upon  Sie  hope,  thou  hast  before  thee,  do  as  much 
for  thy  soul,  for  eternal  blessedness,  as  men  do'for  uncer- 
tain riches,  short  pleasures,  an  airy,  soon  blasted  name  1 
yea,  as  much  as  men  desperately  do  to  damn  themselves, 
and  purchase  their  .own  swifl  destruction  1    Or  canst  thou 

Eretend,  though  thou  hast  no  pre-assuring  promise,  thou 
ast  no  hope  T  Is  it  nothing  to  have  heard  so  much  of 
Qod*s  gracious  nature  1  Is  it  suitable  to  the  reports  and 
discoveries  he  hath  made  of  himself,  to  let  a  poor  wretch 
perish  at  his  feet,  that  lies  prostrate  there,  expecting  his 
mercy  1  Didst  tnou  ever  hear  he  was  so  little  a  lover  of 
souls  1  Do  his  giving  his  Son,  his  earnest  unwearied 
strivings  with  sinners,  his  long  patience,  the  clear  beams 
of  Go^l  light,  the  amiable  appearance  of  his  grace,  give 

f  round  for  no  better^  no  kinder  thoughts  of  nim  1  yea, 
ath  he  not  expressly  styled  himself  the  God  hearing 
prayers,  taking  a  name  on  purpose  to  encourage  d  all  flesh 
to  come  to  him.  Wilt  thou  dare  then  to  adopt  those  pro- 
fane words,  'What  profit  is  it  to  pray  to  himt  and  say, 
'tis  better  to  sit  still,  resolving  to  pensh,  than  address  to 
him,  or  seek  his  favour,  because  he  hath  not  by  promise 
assured  thee  of  the  issue,  and  that,  if  he  suspend  nis  grace, 
all  thou  dost  will  be  in  vain  1  How  wouldst  thou  judge  of 
the  like  resolution,  if  the  husbandman  should  say,  when 
I  have  spent  mv  pains  and  cost  in  breaking  up  and  pre- 
paring tne  earth,  and  casting  in  my  seed :  ii  the  sun  shine 
not,  and  the  rain  fall  not  in  season,  if  the  influences  of 
heaven  be  suspended,  if  God  withhold  his  blessing,  or  if 
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an  invading  enemy  anticipate  my  harvest,  alll  do  and  ez> 
pend  is  to  no  purpose ;  and  Qod  hath  not  ascertained  me  of 
the  contrary,  by  express  promise ;  'tis  as  good  therefore  s* 
still  %   Censure  ana  answer  him  and  thyself  both  together. 

DoM  4.  But  thou  wilt  yet,  it  may  be,  say,  thai  UioQgh 
all  this  may  be  possible  true,  yet  thou  canst  not  all  t£ii 
while  be  convinced  of  any  need  so  earnestly  to  busy  thy- 
self  abont  this  affiiir.  For  God  is  wont  to  surprise  sooik 
by  preventing  acts  of  grace,  to  be  found  of  them  that 
sought  him  not,  to  break  in  by  an  irresistible  power,  which 
they  least  thought  of.  And  to  go  about  to  anticipole  his 
grace,  were  to  detract  from  the  Ireeness,  and  so  uom  the 
glory,  of  it. 

jRephf.  But  art  thoo  not  in  all  this  afraid  of  charging 
God  foolishly  1  When  the  merciful  God,  in  ccHnpasnoii 
to  the  souls  of  men,  hath  givea  his  Gospel ;  constitmed 
and  settled  a  standing  office  to  be  perpetuated  through  all 
ages  for  the  publication  of  it ;  invited  the  world  therein  to 
a  treaty  with  him,  touching  the  ccmcemments  of  their 
eternal  peace  *,  required  so  strictly  their  attendance  to,  and 
most  serious  consideration  of  his  proposals  and  offen-^  — 


couraged  and  commanded  their  addresses  to  him,  set  op 
a  throne  of  grace  on  pcmpose ;  wilt  thou  dare  to  say,  all 
this  is  needless  1  When  God  speaks  to  thee,  is  it  needleas 
for  thee  to  hear  him,  or  regard  what  he  saith  1  or  when 
he  commands  thee  to  pour  forth  thy  soul  to  him,  wiltlhoa 
say,  'tis  a  needless  thing  1  Dost  thou  not  plainly  see,  that 
the  peculiar,  appropriate  aptitude  to  the  things  pressed 
upon  thee,  speals  them  tneeessary.  as  means  to  their  de- 
signed end ;  whence  they  are  fitly  called  «  means  of 
grace  1  Is  not  the  word  of  God  the  immortal  seed  1  Are 
not  souls  begotten  by  that  word  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures  1  Is  it  not  the  type,  the  mould,  or  print  by 
which  Divine  impressions  are  put  upon  the  soul ;  the  in- 
strument by  whicn  he  sanctifies  1  Are  not  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  the  vekicula,  the  cemvefomeen 
h  of  the  Divine  nature  1  And  what  can  be  the  means  to 
mollify  and  melt  the  obdurate  heart  of  a  sinner,  to  assnage 
its  enmity,  to  overcome  it  into  the  love  of  God,  to  trans- 
form it  into  his  image,  but  the  gospel  discovery  of  God's 
own  gracious  and  holy  nature  1  And  can  it  c»erete  totbis 
purpose  without  being  heard,  or  read,  or  understood,  and 
considered,  and  taken  to  heart?  Do  bat  compare  this 
means  Gkxi  works  by,  with  the  subject  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  the  effect  to  be  wrought,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  adequate  and  fitly  corresponding.  But  inasmuch 
as  there  hath  been  an  enmity  between  Gkid  and  sinners, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  entire  means  of  reeonciliar 
tion  must  be  a  treaty;  and  that  a  treaty  cannot  bemiw 
naged  or  conceived  without  mutual  interlocution  ^  there- 
fore must  the  sinner  have  a  way  of  expressing  its  own 
sense  to  God,  as  weU  as  he  speaks  his  nund  to  it :  which 
shows  the  necessity  of  prayer  too;  and  therefore,  because 
the  peace  begins  on  his  part,  (though  the  war  began  on 
ours,)  he  callB  upon  sinners  to  open  themselves  to  him; 
iCome  now,  let  us  reason  together ;  he  invites  addroBcs ; 
Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  and  <»11  opoD  him 
while  he  is  nigh,  dtc.  And  doth  not  the  natural  relation 
itself  between  the  Creator  and  a  creature  require  this,  be- 
sides the  exigency  of  our  present  easel  Every  creatnre 
is  a  supplicant ;  its  necessary  dependance  is  a  natmral 
prayer.  The  eyes  of  all  things  look  up,  dtc  'Tis  the 
proper  glorv  of  a  Deity  to  be  depended  on  and  addressed 
to.  fc  Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  1  'Tis  an 
ajmeal  to  reason ;  is  it  not  a  congruous  thing  1 

Further,  Dost  thou  not  know  thy  makei%  will  i  nande 
known  infers  upon  thee  a  neeeaUf  of  obeyiM^ ;  nnJess  then 
think  the  breach  between  God  and  thee  is  better  to  be 
healed  1^  rebellion ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  expiate 
wickedness,  were  to  continue  and  multipl]r  it.  Is  it  a 
needless  thing  to  comply  with  the  will  of  him  that  gave 
thee  breath  and  being  1  and  whose  power  is  so  absolute 
over  thee,  as  to  all  thy  concernments,  both  of  time  and 
eternity  1  Again,  while  thou  pretendest  these  things  are 
needless,  come  now,  speak  out  freely;  what nre  the  more 
necessary  affairs  wherein  thou  art  so  deeply  engaged,  that 
thou  canst  not  sufier  a  diversion  %  What,  is  tne  service 
and  gratification  of  thy  flesh  and  sense  so  important  a 
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business,  thatthoa  canst  be  a£  no  leisore  for  that  more  need- 
less vork  of  saving  thjr  soul  1  Where  is  thy  reason  and  mo- 
desty 1  Dost  thou  mmd  none  other,  from  day  to  day,  hut 
necessary  aflkirs  ?  Dost  thou  use,  when  thou  art  tempted 
to  Tain  datiiances,  empty  discourses,  intemperate  indul- 
gence to  thy  appetite,  so  to  answer  the  temptation,  Is  it 
not  necessaiy  1  Or  art  thoa  so  destitute  of  all  conscience 
and  shame,  to  think  it  unneeessaxy  to  work  out  thy  salva- 
tion, to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  that  leads  to 
life  1  but  most  ind»pensably  necessary  to  be  very  critically 
curious  about  what  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink,  and  put  on; 
and  how  to  spend  thy  time  with  greatest  ease  and  pleasure 
to  thy  flesh,  tnat  it  may  not  have  uie  least  cause  to  complain 
it  is  neglected  1  Thy  pretence, »  that  Ood  is  wont  to  be 
found  of  them  that  sought  him  not,  to  the  purpose  thou 
intendest  it,  is  a  most  i^orant  or  malicious  abuse  of 
Scripture.  The  prophet  is,  in  that  text,  foretelling  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  while  they  remained  such, 
did  not  ('tis  true)  inquire  after  QoA  *,  but  then  he  expressly 
tells  us,  (personating  God,)  I  am  sought  of  them  that 
asked  not  for  me,  (tnat  is,  after  the  gospel  came  among 
thera,^  and  then  it  is  added,  I  am  found  (upon  this  seek- 
ing, plainly)  of  them  that  sought  me  not  (i,  e.  who  once 
in  tbeir  former  darkness,  before  I  revealed  myself  in  the 
Ck)6pel  dispensation  to  them,  sought  ine  not:)  q.  a.  I  am  now 
sought  of  a  people  that  lately  sought  me  not,  nor  asked 
after  me,  ana  1  am  found  of  them.  But  what  is  this  to 
thy  case ;  whom  God  hath  been,  in  the  Gospel,  earnestly 
inviting  to  seek  after  him,  and  thou  all  this  while  refusest 
to  comply  with  the  inviuoionl 

And  suppose  thou  hear  of  some  rare  instances  of  per- 
sons, suddenly  snatched  by  the  hand  of  grace  out  of  the 
midst  of  their  wickedness,  as  fire-brands  out  of  the  fire,  is 
it  therefore  the  safest  course  to  go  on  in  a  manifest  rebel- 
lion against  Qod,  till  possibly  he  may  do  so  by  thee  also  ? 
How  many  thousands  may  nave  dropped  into  hell  since 
thou  hearaest  of  such  an  instance  1  as  a  worthy  person 
speaks  to  that  purpose.  ■  If  thou  hast  heard  of  one  £lijah 
led  by  ravens,  and  of  some  thousands  by  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  canst  thou  thence  plead  a  repeal  of  that  law  to 
the  world.  They  that  will  not  labour  shall  not  eat  1  Or  is 
it  a  safer  or  wiser  course  to  wait  till  food  drop  into  thy 
mouth  from  heaven,  than  to  use  a  prudent  care  for  the 
maintenance  of  thy  lifel  If  thou  say,  thou  hearest  but  of 
few  that  are  wrought  upon  in  this  way,  of  their  own  fore- 

Sing  expectation  and  endeavour ;  remember,  (and  let  the 
>nght  of  it  startle  thee,)  that  there  are  but  few  that  are 
saved.  And  therefore  are  so  few  wrought  upon  in  this 
way,  because  so  few  will  be  persuaded  to  it  But  canst 
thou  say,  (though  God  hath  not  bound  himself  to  the  mere 
natural  endeavours  of  his  creature  neither,)  that  ever  any 
took  this  course,  and  persisted  with  faithful  diligence,  but 
they  succeeded  in  it  1  What  thou  talkest  of  the  freeness  of 
God's  grace,  looks  like  a  hypocriticalpretence.  Is  there 
no  way  to  honour  his  grace,  out  by  affronting  his  autho- 
rity! but  to  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  1  Sure  grace  will 
be  better  pleasied  by  obedience,  than  by  such  sacrifice. 
For  a  miserable,  perishing  wretch,  to  use  God's  means  to 
help  itself,  doth  that  look  like  merit  t  Is  the  beggar  afraid 
thou  shouidst  interpret  his  coming  to  thy  door  iumI  seeking 
thv  alms,  to  signify,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  deserved  them  1 
I  hope  thou  wHi  acknowledge  tnyself  less  than  the  least 
of  an  God's  mercies,  and  that  thou  canst  not  deserve  from 
him  a  morsel  of  bread ;  mayst  thou  not  therefore  in  thy 
necessity  labour  for  thy  living,  lest  thou  shouidst  intrench 
upon  the  freeness  of  Divine  bounty  1  With  as  much  wis- 
dom and  reason  miehtst  thou  decline  the  use  of  all  other 
means  to  pceserve  thy  life,  (which  thou  must  owe  always 
to  free  mercy,)  to  eat  when  thou  art  hungry,  to  take  physic 
when  thou  art  sick,  lest  thou  shouidst  intimate  thyseu  to 
have  merited  the  strength  and  health  sought  thereby.  Nor 
can  I  think  of  any  rational  pretence  that  can  more  plausi- 
bly be  insisted  on,  than  these  that  have  been  thus  briefly 
discussed.  And  it  must  needs  be  difficult  to  bring  any 
appearance  of  reason  for  the  patronaee  of  so  ill  a  cause, 
^s  the  careless  giving  up  of  a  man's  soul  to  perish  eternally, 
that  is  visibly  capable  of  eternal  blessedness.  And  cer- 
tainly were  we  once  apprehensive  of  the  case,  the  attempt 
of  disputing  a  man  into  such  a  resolution,  would  appear 
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much  more  ridiculous,  than  if  one  should  gravely  urge 
arguments  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  to  persuade  them  to 
bum  their  houses^  to  put  out  their  eyes,  to  kill  their  chil- 
dren, and  cut  their  own  throats.  And  sure,  let  all  imar 
ginable  pretences  be  debated  to  their  uttermost,  and  it 
will  appear,  that  nothing  withholds  men  from  putting  forth 
all  their  might  in  the  endeavour  of  getting  a  spirit  suitable 
to  this  blessedness,  but  an  obstinately  perverse  and  sluggish 
heart,  despoiled  and  naked  of  all  snow  of  reason  and  ex- 
cuse. And  though  that  be  a  hard  task  to  reason  a^nst 
mere  will,  yet  that  being  the  way  to  make  men  willing, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  work  proposed  in  pursuance  of 
this  direction,  I  shall  recommena  only  such  considerations 
as  the  text  itself  will  suggest,  for  the  stirring  up  and  per- 
suading of  slothful,  reluctant  hearts,  choosing  those  as  the 
most  proper  limits,  and  not  being  willing  to  be  infinite 
herein,  as  amidst  so  epreat  a  variety  of  considerations  to 
that  purpose,  one  mignt. 

That  m  general  which  I  shall  propose,  shall  be  only  the 
misery  of  the  unrighteous;  whereof  we  may  take  a  view' 
in  the  opposite  blessedness  here  described.  The  contia- 
dictories  whereto  will  afibrd  a  « negative,  the  contraries  a 
positive^  description  of  this  misery.  So  that  each  consider- 
ation will  be  double;  which  I  sludl  now  rather  glance  at 
than  insist  upon. 

1.  Consider  then,  If  thou  be  found  at  last  unqualified 
for  this  ble^edness.  how  wilt  thou  bear  it  to  be  banished 
eternally  from  the  blessed  face  of  God  1  There  will  be 
those  that  shall  behold  that  face  in  righteousness ;  so  shalt 
not  thou :  the  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness, 
with  a  "  Never  more  see  mv  face."  Again^  What  amazing 
visions  wilt  thou  have !  What  ghastly,  ft-ightful  objects  to 
converse  with,  amidst  those  horrors  of  eternal  darkness ; 
when  the  devil  and  his  angels  shall  be  thy  everlasting 
associates!  What  direful  images  shall  those  accursed, 
enraged  spirits,  and  thy  own  fruitful  parturient  imagina- 
tion, for  ever  entertain  thee  with,  and  present  to  thy  view  I 

2.  Is  it  a  small  thing  with  thee,  to  be  destitute  of  all 
those  inherent  excellencies  which  the  perfected  image  of 
God,  whereof  thou  wast  capable,  comprehends  1  View 
them  over  in  that  (too  defective)  account  some  of  the  for- 
mer pages  gave  thee  of  them.  Thou  art  none  of  "those 
bright  stars,  these  sons  of  the  morning,  those  blesTiCd,  glo- 
rified spirits  tnou  mightest  have  been.  But  consider. 
What  art  thou  1  What  shalt  thou  for  ever  be  1  What 
image  or  likeness  shalt  thou  bear  1  Alas,  poor  wretch, 
thou  art  now  a  fiend  1  conformed  to  thy  hellish  partners ; 
thou  bearest  their  accursed  likeness.  Death  is  now  finish- 
ed in  thee  *,  and  as  thoa  sowedst  to  the  flesh,  thou  reapest 
corruption.  Thou  art  become  a  loathsome  carcass;  the 
worms  that  never  die,  abound  in  thy  putrified,  filthy  souL 
Thou  hast  a  hell  in  Uiee.  Thy  venomous  lusts  are  now 
grown  mature,  are  in  their  fuU-grown  state.  If  a  world 
of  iniquity,  a  fulness  of  deadly  poison,  tempered  by  hell- 
fire,  is  here  sometimes  to  be  found  in  a  little  member, 
what  will  there  then  be  in  all  thy  parts  and  powers  1 

3.  Consider,  how  blessed  a  satisfaction  dost  thou  lose  7 
how  pleasant  and  delightful  a  r^,  arising  both  from  the 
sight  of  so  much  f  lory,  and  .so  peaceful  a  temper  and 
ccmstitution  of  spirit  1  Here  thou  mightst  have  enjoyed 
an  eternal  undisturbed  rest.  But  for  rest  and  satisfaction, 
thou  hast  vexation  and  endless  torment,  both  by  what  thou 
beholdest,  and  what  thou  feelest  within  thee.  Thy  dread- 
ful visions  shall  not  let  thee  rest :  but  the  chiefisst  matter 
o(  thy  disquiet  and  torment  is  in  the  very  temper  and  con- 
stitution of  thy  soul.  Thy  horrid  lusts  are  fuller  of  poison- 
ous energy,  and  are  destitute  of  their  wonted  objects, 
whence  they  turn  all  their  power  ^d  ftiry  upon  thy  mise- 
rable self.  Thy  enraged  passions  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
Qod  but  they  spend  themselves  in  tormenting  the  soul 
that 'bred  them.  Thy  curses  and  blasphemies,  the  en- 
venoBied  darts  pointed  at  heaven,  are  reverberated  and 
driven  back  into  thy  own  heart.    And  therefore, 

4.  Consider^  what  awakins  hast  thou  1  Thou  awakest 
not  into  the  mild  and  cheerful  light  of  that  blessed  day, 
wherein  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  hold  their  solemn, 
joyful  triumph.  But  thou  awakest  into  that  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  (dost  thou  desire  it,  for  what  end 
is  it  to  thee  1)  a  day  of  darkness,  and  not  light ;  a  gloomy 
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and  stormy  day.  The  day  of  thy  birth  is  not  a  more  hate- 
fiil  than  this  is  a  dreadful  day.  Thou  awakest  and  art 
beset  with  terrors,  presenUy  apprehended  and  dragged  be- 
fore thy  glorious,  severe  Judge,  and  thence  into  eternal 
torments.  O  happy  thou,  mightst  thou  never  awake, 
znight  the  grave  conceal,  and  its  more  silent  darkness 
cover  thee  for  ever.  But  since  thou  must  awake  then, 
how  much  more  happy  wert  thou,  if  thou  wouldst  suflfer 
thjrself  to  be  awakened  now  1  What,  to  lose  and  endure 
fio  much,  because  thou  wilt  not  now  a  little  bestir  thyself, 
and  look  about  thee  1  Sure  thy  conscience  tells  thee,  thou 
art  urged  but  to  what  is  possible,  and  lawful,  and  hope- 
ful, and  necessary.  Metlunks,  if  thou  be  a  man,  and  not 
a  stone,  if  thou  hast  a  reasonable  soul  about  thee,  thou 
shouldst  presently  fall  to  work,  and  rather  spend  thy  days 
in  serious  thoughts,  and  prayers,  and  tears,  than  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  so  transcendent  a  ^lory,  and  of  suffering 
misery,  which  as  now  thou  art  little  able  to  conceive, 
Ihou  wilt  then  be  less  able  to  endure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Iliil«4.  DIreottof  to  the  eadatTOur  of  a  giadnal  faamowuwnt'in  ■nch  >  dfa- 
poninon  of^trit  (as  ■hall  be  fbund  in  any  measure  alreadj  attained)  to> 
vraidB  thia  bleesodneii.  That  tie  UeMcdneas  begun  which  dispaeei  to  the 
eoneununatostateof  it.  Thatwre  aretherefoietoendeafour  the  daily  inonaae 
of  CKir  preeent  Jowwledge  of  Ckid.  owlbniiity  to  him,  and  the  satisfiednen  of 
our  spiritB  therein. 

4.  Ruie,  That  when  we  find  ourselves  many  disposition 
towards  this  blessedness,  we  endeavour  a  gradual  improve- 
ment therein,  to  get  the  habitual  temper  of  our  spirits 
made  daily  more  suitable  to  it.  We  must  still  remember 
we  have  not  yet  attained,  and  must  therefore  continue 
pressing  forward  •  to  this  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  pnze  (not  price,  as 
we  commonly  mis-read  it  in  our  Bibles)  of  which  the 
apostle  here  speaks,  is  (as  may  be  seen  by  looking  back  to 
verse  8,  9,  &c.)  the  same  with  the  blessedness  in  the  text. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as  should  infer  at  last  his 
participation  with  him  in  his  state  of  glory ;  or  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  This  is  the  ultimate  term,  the 
scope  or  end  of  that  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ ;  so  'tis 
fdso  stated  elsewhere,  w  ho  hath  b  called  us  onto  his  eter- 
nal glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  Now  we  should  therefore  fre- 
quently recount  how  far  short  we  are  of  this  ^lory,  and  stir 
up  our  souls  to  more  vigorous  endeavours  m  onler  to  it. 
Our  suitableness  to  this  blessedness  stands  in  our  having 
the  elements  and  first  principles  of  it  in  us;  'tis  glory  only 
that  fits  for  glory ;  some  previous  sights  and  impressions 
of  it,  and  a  pleasant  complacentiai  relish  thereof,  that 
frame  and  attemper  us  by  degrees  to  the  full  and  consum- 
mate state  of  it.  This  is  that  therefore  we  must  endeavour. 
A  growing  knowledge  of  God,  conformity  to  him,  ana 
satisfiedness  of  spirit  therein.  What  we  expect  should  be 
one  day  perfect,  we  must  labour  may  be,  in  the  meantime, 
always  growing. 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  him  I 
here  principally  intend,  is  not  notional  and  speculative, 
but  (which  IS  more  ingredient  to  our  blessedness,  boUi  in- 
choate and  perfect)  that  of  converse,  that  familiar  know- 
ledge which  we  usually  express  by  the  name  of  acquaint- 
ance. See  that  this  knowledge  of  nim  be  increasea  daily. 
Let  us  now  use  ourselves  much  with  God.  Our  know- 
ledge of  him  must  aim  at  conformity  to  him:  and  how 
powerful  a  thing  is  converse  in  order  hereto  1  Mow  insen- 
sibly is  it  wont  to  transform  men,  and  mould  anew  their 
spirits,  language,  garb,  deportment !  To  be  removed  from 
the  solitude  or  radeness  of  the  coantry  to  a  city  or  univer- 
sity, what  an  alteration  does  it  make?  How  is  such  a 
person  divested  by  degrees  of  his  rusticity,  of  his  more 
uncomely  and  agrest  manners!  Objects  we  converse 
with,  beget  their  Image  upon  us;*  They  walked  after 
vanity,  and  became  vain,  said  Jeremiah ;  and  Solomon,  d 
lie  that  walketh  with  the  wise,  shall  be  wise.  Walking 
is  a  usual  expression  of  converse.  So  to  converse  wiA 
the  holy  is  the  way  to  be  holy,  with  heaven,  the  way  to 
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be  heavenly,  with  God,  the  way  to  be  God-like.  Let  m 
therefore  make  this  our  present  business,  much  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  God.  We  count  upon  aedng  him 
mce  to  face,  of  being  always  in  his  presence  beholding  his 
glory;  that  speaketh  very  intimate  acqaaintance  indeed. 
How  shall  we  reach  that  pitch  1  What,  to  live  now  as 
strangers  to  him  1  Is  that  the  way  1  •  The  path  of  the 
righteous  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  text  shows  va  the  right- 
eous man's  ena.  To  behold  the  glory  of  God's  face,  dec. 
'tis  easy  to  apprehend  then,  his  way  most  needs  have  in  it 
a  growing  brightness,  as  he  comes  still  nearer  this  end. 
Every  nearer  approach  to  a  lucid  thing  infers  (to  us)  an 
increase  of  light  from  it.  We  should  therefore  be  follow- 
ing on  to  know  the  Lord,  and  we  shall  see  his  going  forth 
w3l  be  before  us  as  the  momine.  r  He  will  be  still  visit- 
ing us  with  renewed,  mcreasing  light,  (for  such  is  moming- 
lignt,  fr^h  and  growing-Ught,)  and  ere  long  it  will  be  per- 
fect day.  Labour  we  to  improve  oar  knowledge  of  God 
to  such  a  degree  of  acquaintance  as  our  present  state  can 
admit  of:  to  be  as  inward  with  him  as  we  can,  to  ftmi- 
liarize  ourselves  to  him.  His  gospel  aims  at  this,  to  make 
those  that  were  afar  off  ni^.  Far-distant  objects  we  can 
have  no  distinct  view  of.  He  can  give  us  little  account  of 
a  person  that  hath  only  seen  him  afar  ofiT;  so  God  beholds 
the  proud  afar  ofi",  that  is,  he  will  have  no  acquaintance 
with  them:  whereas  with  the  humble  he  will  be  familiar; 
f  he  will  dwell  (as  in  a  family)  with  them.  So  the  ungodljr 
behold  God  till  he  bring  them  in,  and  make  them  nigh ; 
then  they  are  no  longer  strangers,  but  of  his  family  and 
household,  now  thoroughly  acquainted.  Several  notes 
there  are  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  which  we  should 
endeavour  may  concur  in  our  acquaintance  with  God,  in 
that  analogy  which  the  case  will  bear: — ^To  know  his 
natw^e  ;  or  (as  we  would  speak  of  a  man)  what  will  please 
and  displease  him,  so  as  to  be  able  in  the  whole  coarse  of 
our  dauy  conversation  to  approve  ourselves  to  him:  to 
have  the  skill  so  to  manage  our  conversation,  as  to  con- 
tinue a  correspondence,  not  interrupted  by  any  of  oar  offen- 
sive unpleasing  demeanours:  to  walk  worthy  of  God  unto 
all  well-pleasing.  It  conceins  us  most  to  study  and  en- 
deavour this  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God ; 
what  trust,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  purity,  &c.  his  faithful- 
ness and  greatness,  his  goodness  and  holiness,  &c.  do 
challen^  from  us:  what  may  in  our  daily  walking  be 
agreeame,  what  repugnant,  to  the  several  attributes  of  his 
being.  To  know  his  secrets  ;  to  be  as  it  were  of  the  cabi- 
net-council, h  (The  word  used  by  the  Psalmist  hath  a  pecu- 
liar significancy  to  that  purpose;  to  signify,  not  only 
counsel,  bat  a  coimcil,  or  the  consessns  of  persons  that 
consult  together.)  This  is  his  gracious  vouchsafement,  to 
humble  reverential  souls.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him ;  such  acquaintance  with  him  is  to  be 
sought,  to  know  the  (cdinmunicable)  secrets  both  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  Of  nis  mind;  his  truths,  gospel-myste- 
ries, that  were  kept  secret  from  ages  and  generauons. 
We  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  This  is  great  inwardness. 
Of  his  heart ;  his  love,  his  good-wiU,  his  kind  bosom 
thoughts  towards  our  souls.  To  know  his  meikods^  and  the 
course  of  his  dispensations  towards  the  world,  his  church, 
and  especially  our  own  spirits.  This  is  great  knowledge  of 
Grod,  to  have  the  skill  to  trace  his  footsteps,  and  observe 
by  comparing  times  with  times,  that  such  a  course  be  more 
usually  holds ;  and  accordingly,  with  great  probability, 
collect  from  what  we  have  seen  and  observed  wnat  we  may 
expect.  What  order  and  succession  there  is  of  storms  of 
wrath,  to  clouds  of  sin ;  and  again  of  peaceful,  lucid  inter- 
vals, when  such  storms  have  inferred  penitential  tears. 
In  what  exigencies,  and  distresses,  hnmbie  mourners  may 
expect  Good's  visits  and  consolations.  To  recount  in  how 
great  extremities  former  experience  hath  taught  us  not  to 
aespair ;  and  from  such  experience  still  to  arp[ue  ourselves 
into  fresh  reviviiig  hopes,  when  the  state  of  thmgs  (whether 
public  or  private,  outward  or  spiritual)  seems  forlorn.  To 
know  the  proper  seasons  of  aadress  to  him ;  and  how  to 
behave  ourselves  most  acceptably  in  his  presence,  in  what 
dispositions  and  postures  of  spirit  we  are  fittest  for  his 
convei^,  so  as  to  De  able  to  come  to  him  in  a  good  hour,  t 
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in  a  time  when  he  may  be  found.  To  know  his  voice ;  this 
discorets  acquaintance,  k  The  ear  trieth  words,  as  the 
month  tasteth  meats.  God's  righteous  ones,  that  are  filled 
with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  do  proportionabiT  abound 
in  ikmtwledgej  and  in  all  sense.  They  nave  quick,  naked, 
nnvitiated  senses,  to  discern  between  good  and  evil;  yea, 
and  can  have  the  sujfirage  of  several  senses  concerning  the 
same  object ;  they  have  a  kind  of  taste  in  their  ear.  They 
taste  the  good  word  of  Gk)d,  even  in  his  previous  workings 
on  them.  Being  new-bom,  they  are  intimated  to  have  tasted 
in  the  word  how  gracious  the  Lord  is.  As  they  grow  up 
thereby,  they  have  still  a  more  judicious  sense,™  and  can 
more  certainly  distinguish,  when  God  speaks  to  them,  and 
when  a  stranger  goes  about  to  counterfeit  his  voice.  >  They 
can  tell  at  first  hearing,  what  is  grateful  and  nutritive, 
what  offensive  and  huruul,  to  the  divine  life ;  what  is  har- 
monious and  agreeable,  what  dissonant,  to  the  gospel 
alreadv  received,  so  that  an  angel  from  heaven  must  expect 
ao  weteome,  if  he  brine  another.  To  know  his  inward  nuh 
Uons  and  impulses :  whoi  his  hand  toucheth  our  hearts, 
to  be  able  to  say,  Tnis  is  the  finger  of  God,  there  is  some- 
thing divine  in  this  touch.  •ISfy  beloVed  put  in  his  hand 
by  the  hole  of  the  door,  and  my  bowels  were  moved.  This 
speaks  acquaintance,  when  the  soul  can  say,  I  know  his 
very  touch;  the  least  impression  from  him,  I  can  dtstin- 
gnish  it  from  thousands  of  objects  Uiat  daily  beat  upon  my 
heart.  To  understand  his  leaks }  to  know  the  meaning 
of  his  aspects,  and  glances  of  the  various  casts,  as  it  were, 
of  his  eye.  p  Such  things  intimate  friends  can,  in  a  sort, 
talk  by,  with  one  another;  I  will  guide  thee  by  mine  eye ; 
that  implies  an  intelligent  teachable  subiect.  We  have 
now  no  full-eyed  appearance  of  Qod;  he  shows  himself, 
looks  in  upon  us  through  the  lattice,  through  a  veil  or  a 
shadow,  or  a  glass. ,  That  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
him  to  be  able  to  discern  and  own  him  in  his  appearances^  is 
a  great  participation  of  heaven,  utter  nnacquamtance  with 
€tod  is  expressed  by  the  denial  of  these  two,  Vehave  neither 
heard  his  voice,  nor  seen  his  shape,  John  v.  37. 

Finally,  which  brings  us  home  to  the  text,  to  keep  our 
eye  intentively  fixed  on  him,  not  to  understand  his  looks 
only  as  before,  but  to  return  our  own.  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance (when  such  friends  meet)  is  much  expressed  and  im- 
proved by  the  eye,  by  a  reciprocation  of  glances,  or  (which 
speaks  more  inwardness)  more  fixed  views;  when  their 

2es  do  even  feed  and  feast  upon  each  other.  Thus  we 
ould  endeavour  to  be  as  in  a  continual  interview  with 
God.  How  frequent  mention  have  we  of  the  fixed  posture 
of  his  eye  towards  saints.  To  this  man  will  I  ok ;  I  have 
found  out,  f.  d.  that  which  shall  be  ever  the  delight  of 
mine  eve,  do  not  divert  me.  Towards  him  I  will  look. 
Whmt  he  speaks  of  the  material  temi^e  is  ultimately  to  be 
referred  to  that  which  is  typified,  ^  his  church,  his  saints, 
united  with  his  Christ,  Bime  eyes  and  my  heart  shall  be 
there  perpetnatly;  and  elsewhere.  He  withdraweth  not 
his  eyes  mm  the  righteous ;  he  cannot  (admirable  grace) 
allow  himself  to  look  off,  to  turn  aside  his  eye:  and  he 
seems  impatient  of  the  aversion  of  theirs, '  Let  me  see  thy 
countenance,  (saith  he,)  for  it  is  comely. 

Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  it  should  be  thus  with 
us  towards  him  1  that  we  should  be  more  delighted  to  be- 
hold real  comeliness  than  he  with  what  is  so,  only  by  his 
gracious  vouehsafement  and  estimation  1  How  careful 
should  we  be,  that  our  eye  may  at  every  turn  meet  his ; 
that  he  never  look  toward  us,  and  find  it  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  carelessly  wandering  from  himi  How  well  doth  it 
become  us,  'to  set  the  Lord  always  before  us ;  to  have 
our  eye  ever  towards  the  Lord  \  This  vou  see  is  the  initial. 
Vending  thing  in  this  bleasedneas  of  heaven.  So  it  must 
have  also  a  prime  ingrediency  into  our  heaven  on  earth. 
It  is  a  part  (H  celestial  blessedness ;  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
it.  The  present  blessedness  the  righteous  enjoy  here  is  a 
participation  of  heaven.  It  hath  something  in  it  of  every 
thing  tnat  is  ingredient  into  that  perfect  blessedness.  Our 
present  knowledge  of  God  is  often  expressed  by  vision,  or 
sight,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  He  hath  given  us  sneh  a  visive  power, 
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and  made  it  connatural  to  that  heavenly  creature,  begotten 
of  him,  in  aU  the  true  subjects  of  his  blessedness,  t  We 
know  that  we  are  of  Gk>d,  and  presently  it  follows,  He  hath 
given  us  an  understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true.  This 
new  man  is  not  bom  blind.  The  blessed  God  himself  is 
become  liable  to  the  view  of  his  regenerate,  intellectual 
eye^  clarified,  and  filled  with  vigour  and  spirit  from  him- 
self. He  therefore  that  hath  made,  that  hath  new-formed 
this  eye,  shall  not  he  be  seen  by  iti  shall  not  we  turn  it 
ujxm  him  1  Why  do  not  we  more  frequently  bless  our  eye 
with  that  sight  %  This  object  (though  of  so  high  excellen- 
cy and  glory^  will  not  hurt,  but  perfect  and  stren^hen  it. 
They  are  refreshing,  vital  beams  that  issue  f^om  it.  Sure 
we  have  no  excuse  that  we  eye  Ck>d  so  little,  i.  0.  that  we 
mind  him  no  more.  Why  have  we  so  few  thoughts  of 
him  in  a  day?  What,  to  let  so  much  time  pass,  and  not 
spare  him  a  look,  a  thought  1  Do  we  intend  to  employ 
ourselves  an  eternity  in  the  visions  of  God,  and  is  our 
present  aversion  from  him,  and  intention  upon  vanity,  our 
best  preparation  thereto  1  This  loudly  calls  for  redress. 
Shall  God  be  waiting  all  the  day.  as  on  purpose  to  catch 
our  eye.  to  intercept  a  look,  ana  we  studiouslv  decline 
him,  ana  still  look  another  way,  as  of  choice  1  And  what 
is  it  but  choice  1  Can  we  pretend  a  necessity  to  forget  him 
all  the  day  1  How  cheap  is  the  expense  of  a  look !  How 
little  would  it  cost  us !  And  yet  how  much  of  duty  mi^ht 
it  express  1  how  much  of  comfort  and  joy  might  it  bring 
into  us  1 

How  great  is  our  offence  and  loss,  that  we  live  not  in 
such  more  constant  views  of  Gkxl  I  Herein  we  sin  and 
suffer  both  at  once,  things  both  very  unsuitable  to  heav». 
Mindfulness  of  God  is  the  living  spring  of  all  holy  and 
pleasant  affections  and  dqportments  towards  him ;  sets  all 
the  wheels  a  going ;  makes  the  souls  as  the  chariots  of 
Aminadab.  These  wheels  hsLve  their  eyes  also,  are  ^ided 
by  mind,  by  an  intellectual  principle.  Knowing,  mtelli- 
gent  beings  (as  we  also  are  by  participation  and  according 
to  our  measure)  so  act  mutually  towards  one  another.  We 
cannot  move  towards  God  but  with  an  open  eye,  seeing 
him  and  onr  way  towards  him.  If  we  close  our  eyes  we 
stand  still,  or  blindly  run  another  course,  we  know  not 
whither.  AU  sin  is  darkness,  whether  it  be  neglect  of 
good,  or  doing  of  evil :  its  way  is  a  way  of  darkn^ ;  as  a 
course  of  holy  motion  is  walking  in  the  light.  Our  shut- 
ting our  eyes  towards  Gkxi  creates  that  darkness ;  surrounds 
us  with  a  darkness  comprehensive  of  all  sin.  Now  is  every 
thing  of  enjoined  duty  waived,  and  any  evil  done,  that  sin- 
fhi  nature  prompts  us  to.  Well  might  it  be  said,  «  He  that 
sinneth  hath  not  seen  Gkxl.  When  we  have  made  our- 
selves this  darkness,  we  fall  of  course  under  Satan's  em- 
pire, and  are  presently  within  his  dominions.  He  is  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  can  rule  us^  now  at  lus  will. 
Perishing  lost  souls  are  such  as  in  whom  the  ^od  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  Uieir  minds. — To  open  theur  ^es,  and 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  is,  to  turn  tfalem  also 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  What  a  hell  of  wick- 
edness are  we  brought  into,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 
We  are  without  God  in  the  world,  as  if  a  man  wink,  though 
at  noon-day  he  hath  as  it  were  put  out  the  sun,  'tis  with 
him  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing.  When  we  have 
banished  God  out  of  our  sight  and  forgotten  him.  His  with 
us  as  if  there  were  no  God.  If  such  a  state  grow  habitual 
to  us,  (as  we  know  every  sinful  aversion  of  our  eye  ftom 
God  tends  thereto,)  what  wickedness  is  there  that  will  not 
lurk  in  this  darkness  1  How  often  in  Scripture  is  forget- 
ting God  used  as  a  character,  yea,  as  a  paraphrase,  a  rail, 
though  summary  expression  of  sin  in  general !  as  if  the 
wickedness,  the  malisnity,  the  very  hellitself  of  sin,  were 
wholly  included  (ana  not  connoted  only)  here.  ^^Now 
consider  this,  (after  so  dreadful  an  enumeration,  so  black 
a  catalogue,)  all  that  forget  God.  And  (as  deep  calleth  to 
deep,  one  hell  to  another,)  y  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  Qod.  That  heap, 
that  mass  of  wickedness,  of  pride,  ofpersecution,  cursing, 
blasphemy,  deceit,  and  misenief,  aU  meet  in  one  that  hath 
not  God  in  all  his  thoughts. 
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But  who  is  so  hardy  to  look  the  holy  God  in  the  face, 
and  sin  against  him !  What  an  astonishment  is  it,  when 
he  watches  over  present  sin,  or  brings  forth  former  sins 
out  of  secret  darkness,  and  sets  them  in  the  light  of  his 
countenance !  Who  that  understands  any  thing  of  the  na- 
ture and  majesty  of  God,  dare  call  him  for  a  witness  of 
his  sinning  1  The  worst  of  men  would  find  themselves 
under  some  restraint,  could  they  but  obtain  of  themselves, 
to  sit  down  sometimes,  and  solemnly  think  of  Gkxi.  Much 
more  would  it  prove  an  advantage  to  them,  (whom  I  most 
intend,)  such  as  sin  within  the  nearer  call  and  reach  of 
mercy ;  that  sin  not  to  the  utmost  latitude ;  even  such  as 
lead  the  strictest  lives^  and  are  seldomer  found  to  transgress. 
Are  not  their  sins  wont  to  begin  with  forgetting  Godt 
Did  they  eye  Qod  more,  would  they  not  sin  less  frequent- 
ly, and  with  greater  regret  t  You  his  saints,  that  have 
made  a  covenant  with  him  by  sacrifice,  that  profess  the 
greatest  love  and  devotedness  to  him,  and  seem  willing 
yourselves  to  become  sacrifices,  and  lay  down  your  lives 
for  his  sake ;  what,  is  it  a  harder  thing  to  ^ve  him  a  look, 
a  thought !  or  18  it  not  too  common  a  thmg,  without  ne- 
cessity, (and  then  not  without  injury,)  to  withhold  these 
from  him  1  Let  us  bethink  ourselves,  are  not  the  princi- 
ped  distempers  of  our.  spirits,  and  disorders  yet  observable 
in  our  lives,  to  be  referred  hither  1  As  to  enjoined  ser- 
vices ;  what  should  we  venture  on  omissions,  if  we  had 
God  in  our  eye  1  or  serve  him  with  so  declining,  backward 
hearts  1  Should  we  dare  to  let  pass  a  day,  m  the  even 
whereof  we  might  write  down,  Nothing  done  for  God  this 
day  1  Or  should  we  serve  him  as  a  hard  master,  with 
sluggish,  despondent  spirits  7  The  apostle  forbids  ser- 
vants to  serve  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers ;  meaning 
they  should  eye  men  less,  and  God  more.  Sure,  as  to 
him,  our  service  is  not  enough  eye-service.  We  probably 
eye  men  more  than  we  should ;  but  we  do  not  eye  him 
enough.  Hence  such  hanging  of  hands,  such  feebleness 
of  knees,  such  laziness  and  indi£ferencv,  so  little  of  an  ac- 
tive zeal  and  laborious  diligence,  so  little  fervency  of  spirit 
in  serving  the  Lord.  Hence  also  such  an  aversion  to 
hazardous  services,  such  fear  of  attempting  any  thing 
(though  never  so  apparent  impcMtant  duty)  that  may  prove 
costly,  or  hath  danger  in  it.  We  look  not  to  him  that  is 
invisible.  And  as  to  forbidden  things ;  should  we  be  so 
proud,  so  passionate,  so  earthly,  so  sensual,  if  we  had  Gtod 
more  in  viewl  should  we  so  much  seek  ourselves,  and 
indulge  our  own  wills  and  humours,  drive  a  design  with 
such  solicitude  and  intention  of  mind  for  our  private  in- 
terests 1  Should  we  walk  at  such  a  latitude,  and  more  con- 
sult our  own  inclination  than  our  rule,  allow  ourselves  in 
60  much  vanity  of  conversation,  did  we  mind  God  as  we 
ought  1  And  do  we  not  sensibly  punish  ourselves  in  this 
neglect  1  What  a  dismal  chaos  is  this  world  while  we  see 
not  God  in  it  I  To  live  destitute  of  a  Divine  presence,  to 
discern  no  beam  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  to  go  up  and 
down  day  by  day,  and  perceive  nothing  of  Grod,  no  glim- 
mering, no  appearance;  this  is  disconsolate  as  well  as 
sinful  darkness.  What  can  we  make  of  creatures,  what 
<if  the  daily  events  of  Providence,  if  we  see  not  in  them 
the  glory  of  a  Deity ;  if  we  do  not  contemplate  and  adore 
the  Divme  wisdom,  power^  and  goodness,  difinsed  every 
where  1  Our  practical  atheism,  and  inobservance  of  God, 
make  the  world  become  to  as  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  states  us  as  among  ghosts  and  spectres,  makes  all 
things  look  with  a  ghastly  face,  imprints  death  upon  every 
4hing  we  see,  encircles  us  with  gloomy,  dreadfm  shades, 
and  with  uncomfortable  apparitions.  To  behold  the 
tragical  spectacles  alwa3rs  in  view,  the  violent  lusts,  the 
rapine  and  rage  of  some,  the  calamitous  sufferings,  the 
miseries  and  ruins  of  others ;  to  hear  every  comer  re- 
sounding with  the  insultations  of  the  oppressor,  and  the 
mournful  groans  of  the  oppressed ;  what  a  painftil  con- 
tinuing death  were  it  to  be  m  the  world  without  God !  At 
the  best,  all  things  were  but  a  vanishing  scene,  an  image 
seen  in  the  dark.  The  creation  a  thing  the  fashion  whereof 
were  passing  away,  the  whole  contexture  and  system  of 
Providence  were  mere  confusion,  without  the  least  con- 
tinuity or  order ;  religion  an  acknowledged  trifie,  a  mere 
mockery  I  What,  to  wink  ourselves  into  so  much  darkness 
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and  desolatioo,  and  by  sealing  up  our  eyes  againsi  tlie  Di- 
vine light  and  glory,  to  <vimrm  so  formidable  nmsrie; 
upon  our  own  soul« '  How  dreadfully  shall  we  herein  re- 
venge our  own  folly,  in  nullifying  him  to  ourselves,  who 
is  the  all  in  all  I  Sure  there  is  little  of  heaven  in  all  this! 
But  if  now  we  open  our  eyes  upon  that  all-comprehending 
glory,  apply  them  to  a  steady  intuition  of  God,  how  heaven- 
ly  a  life  shall  we  then  live  in  the  world !  To  have  God 
alwajTS  in  view,  as  the  director  and  end  of  all  our  actions ; 
to  make  our  eye  crave  leave  of  God,  to  ocasuU  him  ere  we 
adventure  upon  any  thin^,  and  implore  his  guidance  and 
blessing;  upon  all  occasions  to  direct  our  prayers  to  him 
and  look  up ;  to  make  our  eye  wait  his  commanding  look, 
ready  to  receive  all  intimations  of  his  will ;  this  is  an  an- 
gelic life.  To  be  as  those  ministers  of  his  that  are  always 
TeaAj  to  do  his  pleasure ;  to  make  our  eye  do  him  homage, 
and  express  our  dependance  and  trust;  to  approve  oar- 
selves  m  every  thing  to  him,  and  act  as  always  in  his  pre- 
sence, observing  still  how  his  eye  observes  ns,  and  expo- 
sing ourselves  willingly  to  its  iiu^ection  and  search,  con- 
tented alwajTS  he  should  see  through  and  through  os; 
surely  there  is  much  of  heaven  in  this  life ;  so  we  shoukl 
endeavour  to  live  here.  I  cannot  omit  to  give  yon  this 
instruction  in  the  words  of  a  heathen^*  We  ougU,  (saith 
he)  so  to  live,  as  aiwenfs  vnikin  view^  order,  our  cogU^Uoms 
as  if  some  one  migJU  or  can  look  iiUo  ihe  very  inwards  ofomr 
breast.  Fbr  to  what  purpose  is  it,  to  hide  anf  Iking  from 
man  7  from  Ood  nothing  can  be  kid ;  heis  cotUinmauif  pre- 
sent to  our  spirits  J  and  comes  amidst  our  inmost  thoughts,  Ac 

This  is  to  walk  in  the  light,  amidst  a  serene,  placid, 
mild  lig^t,  that  infuses  no  unquiet  thoughts,  admits  no 
guilty  &axSf  nothing  that  can  disturb  or  annoy  us.  To 
eye  God  in  all  our  comforts,  and  observe  the  smiling  as- 
pects of  his  face,  when  he  dispenses  them  to  us ;  to  eye  him 
m  all  our  afflictioas,  and  consider  the  paternal  wisdom 
that  instructs  us  in  them ;  how  would  this  increase  oar 
mercies,  and  mitigate  our  troubles !  To  eye  him  in  all 
his  creatures,  and  observe  the  various  prints  of  the  Cre- 
ator's glory  stamped  upon  them;  with  how  livetv  a  lustre 
would  it  clothe  the  world,  and  make  every  thinglook  with 
a  pleasant  face !  What  a  heaven  were  it  to  look  upon  God, 
as  filling  all  in  all !  and  how  sweetly  would  it,  ere-while, 
raise  our  souls  into  some  such  sweet  seraphic  strains, 
*  Holy,  holv, — the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory !  To 
eye  him  in  his  providences,  and  consider  how  all  events  are 
with  infinite  wisdom  disposed  into  an  apt  subserviency  to 
his  holy  will  and  ends;  what  difficulties  would  hence  be 
solved !  what  seeming  inconsistencies  reconciled !  and 
how  much  would  it  contribute  to  the  ease  and  qniet  of  oar 
minds !  To  eye  him  in  his  Christ,  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  the  brightness  of  his  glory ;  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian economy,  the  gospel  revelation  and  ordinances, 
through  which  he  manifests  himself;  to  behold  him  in  the 
posture  wherein  he  saves  souls,  clad  with  the  garments  of 
salvation,  girt  with  power,  and  apparelled  with  love, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  or  his  strength,  miriity  to  save : 
to  view  mm  addressing  himself  to  allure  and  win  to  him 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  when  he  discovers  himself  in  Christ, 
upon  that  reconciling  design,  makes  grace  that  brings  sal- 
vation appear,  teachmg  todeny  ungodliness.  Ac.  to  beh<M 
him  entering  into  human  flesh,  pitching  his  tabernacle 
among  men,  hanging  out  his  ensigns  of  peace,  laying  his 
trains,  spreading  his  net,  ^the  cords  of  a  man,  the  nnds  of 
love :  to  see  him  in  his  Christ,  ascending  the  cross,  lifted 
up  to  dr^w  all  men  to  him ;  and  consider  that  mighty  love 
or  justice  and  of  souls,  both  so  eminently  con^icnoos  in 
that  stupendous  sacrifice ;  here  to  fix  our  eyes  looking  to 
Jesus,  and  beholding  him  whom  we  have  pierced:  to  see 
his  power  and  glory,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  seen  in  his 
sanctuaries :  to  observe  him  in  the  solemnities  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  the  graceful  postures  wherein  he  holds  com- 
munion with  his  saints,  when  he  seats  himself  amidst  them 
on  the  throne  of  grace,  receives  their  addresses,  dispenses 
the  tokens  and  pledges  of  his  love:  into  what  transports 
might  these  visions  put  us  eveiry  day  I 

Let  us  then  stir  up  our  drowsy  souls,  open  our  heavy 
eyes,  and  turn  them  upon  God,  inure  and  habituate  them 
to  a  constant  view  of  his  (yet  veiled)  face,  that  we  may  not 
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Me  him  ooly  by;  casual  glances,  bat  as  those  that  seek  his 
face,  and  make  it  our  business  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  hmL  But  let  us  remember,  that  ail  our  present  visions 
of  Gkxl  most  aim  at  a  further  conformity  to  him;  they 
most  design  imitatioo,  not  the  satisfying  of  curiosity :  our 
looking  must  not  therefore  be  an  inquisitive,  busy  prying 
into  the  unrevealed  things  of  Qod.  Carefully  abstain  from 
such  over-bold  presumptuous  looks.  But  remember,  we 
are  to  eye  Qod  as  our  pattern.  Wherein  he  is  to  be  so, 
he  hath  plainly  enough  revealed  and  proposed  himself  to 
us.  And  consider,  this  is  the  pattern,  both  to  which  we 
ought  and  to  whicn  we  shall  be  conformed,  if  we  make  it 
our  business ;  so  will  sense  of  duty  and  hope  of  success 
concur  to  fix  our  eye  and  keep  it  steady.  .  Es^)ecially,  let 
us  endeavour  to  mana^  and  guide  our  eye  aright,  m  be- 
holding him,  that  our  sight  of  him  may  most  effectually 
subserve  this  design  of  being  like  him;  and  herein  nothing 
will  be  more  conducible,  than  that  oqr  looks  be  qualified 
with — ^reverence,  and — love. 

1.  Let  them  be  reverential  looks.  We  shall  never  be 
careful  to  imitaie  a  despised  pattern,  or  that  we  think  meanly 
of.  When  this  is  the  mtimate  sense  of  our  soul.  Who  is  a 
God  like  unto  thee  in  holiness  1  there  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord  :  this  will  set  our  powers  on  work ;  such  sigh^  will 
command  and  over-awe  our  souls  into  conformity  to  him. 
Subjects  have  sometimes  affected  to  imitate  the  very  im- 
perfections and  deformities  of  their  adored  j^rince.  Let  us 
greaten  our  thoughts  of  Gk>d.  Look  to  hun  with  a  sub- 
missive, adoring  eye.  Let  every  look  import  worship  and 
subjection.  Who  can  stand  before  apprehended  sovereign 
majestywith  such  a  temper  of  soul  as  shall  signify  an  afiront 
to  it?  This  will  make  every  thing  as  suitable  to  God,  yield 
and  render  our  souls  susceptible  of  all  divine  and  holy  im- 
pressions. 

2.  Let  them  be  friendly  and  (as  far  as  mav  consist  with 
that  reverence)  amorous  looks.  'Tis  natural  to  afiect  and 
endeavour  likeness  to  them  we  love.  Let  love  always  sit 
in  our  eye,  and  inspirit  it ;  this  will  represent  God  always 
amiable,  will  infinitely  commend  us  to  his  nature  and  at- 
tributes, and  even  ravish  us  into  his  likeness.  The  loving 
spouse  often  glories  to  wear  her  beloved  husband's  picture 
on  her  breast.  The  love  of  God  will  much  more  make  us 
afiect  to  bear  his  image  in  our  hearts.  His  law  is  a  true 
representation  of  him,  and  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  that  law, 
an  exemplification  of  it  in  ourselves.  Love  will  never 
enter  a  quarrel,  nor  admit  of  any  disagreement  with  God. 
His  more  terrible  appearances  will  be  commendable  in  the 
eye  of  love.  It  thinl^  no  evil.  But  so  interprets  and  com- 
ments upon  his  severer  aspects,  whether  through  his  law 
or  providence,  as  to  judge  all  amiable,  and  frame  the  soul 
to  an  answerable  deportment. 

3.  In  this  way  then  let  us  endeavour  a  growing  con- 
formity unto  Gkxi.  It  hath  been  much  (and  not  unneces- 
sarily) inculcated  already,  that  the  blessedness  of  the  right- 
eous hereafter,  doth  not  consist  merely  in  beholding  an  ex- 
ternal, objective  glory,  but  in  being  also  glorified.  They 
are  happy  by  a  participated  glory:  by  being  made  like 
God,  as.  well  as  seeing  his  glorious  likeness ;  whereby  the 
constitution  of  their  spirits  is  changed  and  reduced  to  that 
excellent,  harmonious,  agreeable  temper,  that  holy  com- 
posure and  peaceftd  state,  from  which  blessedness  is  inse- 
parable. As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  blessedness  in  this 
world,  it  must  be  so  with  us  here.  Glory  without  us  will 
not  make  us  happy  in  heaven ;  much  less  will  any  thing 
without  us  make  us  happv  on  earth.  'Tis  ah  idle  dream, 
of  sickly,  crazy  minds,  that  their  blessedness  consists  in 
some  external  good,  that  is  separable  and  distant  from  them ; 
which  therefore  as  they  blindly  gness,  they  uncertainly  pur- 
sue ;  never  aiming  to  become  good,  without  which  Uiey 
can  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  blessed  What  felicity  are 
men  wont  to  imagine  to  themselves  in  this  or  that  change 
of  their  outward  condition  I  were  their  state  such  or  such, 
then  thejr  were  happy,  and  should  desire  no  more.  As  the 
child's  fancv  suggests  to  it,  if  it  were  on  the  top  of  such  a 
hill,  it  coula  touch  the  heavens,  but  when  with  much  toil 
it  hath  got  thither,  it  finds  itself  as  far  ofi*  as  before.  We 
have  a  shorter  and  more  compendious  way  to  it,  would  we 
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allow  ourselves  to  understand  it.  A  r^^ht  temper  of  mind 
involves  blessedness  in  itself;  'tis  this  only  change  we 
need  to  endeavour.  We  wear  out  our  days  in  vanity  and 
misery,  while  we  neglect  this  work,  and  busy  ourselves  to 
catch  a  fugitive  shuiow,  that  hovers  about  us.  It  can 
never  be  well,  till  our  own  souls  be  a  heaven  to  os,  and 
blessedness  be  a  domestic,  a  home  dwelling  inhabitant 
there.  Till  we  get  a  settled  principle  of  holy  quietude  into 
our  own  breasts,  and  become  the  sons  of  peace,  with  whom 
the  peace  of  God  mav  find . entrance  and  abode;  till  we 
have  that  treasure  within  us,  that  mav  render  us  insensible 
of  any  dependence  on  a  foreign  crooa,  or  fear  of  a  foreign 
evil.  Shall  that  be  the  boast  ana  glory  of  a  philasopher 
only,  I  carry  all  my  goods  with  me  wherever  I  go  1  and 
that.  A  virtuous,  good  man,  is  liable  to  no  hurt  1  b  Seneca 
thinks  "  they  discover  a  low  spirit,  that  say,  externals  can 
add  any  thing  (though  but  a  very  little)  to  the  felicity  of  an 
honest  mind ;  as  if  (saith  he)  men  could  not  be  content 
with  the  light  of  the  sun  without  the  help  of  a  candle  or  a 
spark."  And  speaking  of  the  constancy  of  the  virtuous  man, 
(saith  he,)  "  They  do  ill  that  say,  such  an  evil  is  tolerable 
to  him,  such  a  one  intolerable,  and  that  confine  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind  within  certain  bounds  and  limits.  Adver- 
sity (he  tells  us)  overcomes  us,  if  it  be  not  wholly  over- 
come. Epicurus,  (saith  he,)  the  very  patron  of  your  sloth, 
acknowledges  yet,  that  unhappy  events  can  seldom  disturb 
the  mind  of  a  virtuous  person,  (and  he  adds,)  how  had  he 
almost  uttered,  the  voice  of  a  man  1 1  pray,  (saith  he,)  speak 
out  a  little  more  boldly,  and  say  he  is  above  them  altoge- 
ther."«  Such  apprehensions  the  more  virtuous  heathens 
have  had  of  the  efficacy  and  defensative  power  of  moral 
goodness,  however  defective  their  notion  might  be  of  the 
thing  itself.  Hence  Socrates  the  pagan  martyr  is  reported  to 
have  cried  out,  (when  those  persons  were  persecuting  him  to 
death,)  Anytus  and  Meletus  can  kill  me,  but  they  cannot 
hurt  me.  And  Anaxofchus  the  philosopher,  having  sharply 
reproved  Nicocreon,  and  being  by  him  ordered  to  be  beaten 
to  death  with  iron  mallets,  bids.  Strike  on,  strike  on,  thou 
mayest  (saith  he)  <i  break  in  nieces  this  vessel  of  Anaxar- 
chus,  but  Anaxarchus  himself  thou  canst  not  touch. 

Shall  Christianity  here  confess  itself  outvied  1  shall  we, 
to  the  reproach  of  our  religion,  yield  the  day  to  pagan  mo- 
rality, and  renew  the  occasion  of  the  ancient  complaint, 
*  thai  the  faith  of  Christians  is  oul-done  by  the  heathen  infide- 
lity ?  It  is,  I  remember,  the  challenge  of  Cicilius  in  Mi- 
nutins.  "  There  is  Socrates  (saith  he)  the  prince  of  wis- 
dom, whosoever  of  you  Christians  is  great  enough  to  at- 
tempt it,  let  him  imitate  him  if  he  can."  Methinks  we  should 
be  ambitious  to  tell  the  world  in  our  lives,  (for  Christians 
should  live  great  things,  not  speak  them,f )  that  a  greater 
than  Socrates  is  here :  to  let  them  see  in  us  our  represent- 
ed pattern :  to  show  forth  higher  virtues  than  those  of 
Socrates ;  even  his,  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness 
into  his  glorioas  and  marvellous  light.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  sacred  oracles  of  the  gospel  set  before  us  a  more  ex- 
cellent pattern,  and  speak  things  not  less  magnificent,  but 
much  more  modest  and  perspicuous;  with  less  pomp  of 
words  they  give  us  a  mncn  clearer  account  of  a  lar  more 
excellent  temper  of  mind,  and  prescribe  the  direct  and 
certain  way  oi  attaining  it.  (Do  but  view  over  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture  occasionally  glanced  at.  Chap.  7.) 
But  we  grope  as  in  the  dark  for  blessedness ;  we  stumble 
at  noon-day  as  in  the  night,  and  wander  as  if  we  had  no 
eyes ;  we  mistake  our  business,  and  lay  the  scene  of  a 
happy  state  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  in  thines  which 
we  cannot  reach,  and  which  if  we  could  it  were  to  little 
purpose.        x 

Not  to  ^ak  of  greater  sensualists,  (whom  at  present  I 
have  less  m  my  eve,)  is  there  not  a  more  refined  sort  of 
persons,  that  neglecting  the  great  business  of  inspecting, 
and  labouring  to  better  and  improve  their  spirits,  are 
wholly  taken  up  about  the  afiairs  of  another  sphere ;  that 
are  more  solicitous  for  better  times,  for  a  better  world,  than 
better  spirits ;  that  seem.to  think  that  all  the  happiness  they 
are  capable  of  on  earth,  is  bound  ap  in  this  or  that  exter- 
nal state  of  things  ?  Not  that  the  care  of  all  public  con- 
cernments should  be  laid  aside;  least  of  all,  a  just  solici- 
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tnde  for  the  church's  welfare :  bnt  that  should  not  be  pre- 
tended, when  our  own  interest  is  the  one  thing  with  us. 
And  when  we  are  really  solicitous  about  the  church's  in- 
terests, we  should  state  them  aright.  Gkxl  designs  the  af- 
flictions of  his  people  for  their  spiritual  good,  therefore' 
that  is  a  much  greater  e;ood,  than  their  exemption  from 
suffering  these  evils ;  otherwise  his  means  should  eat  up 
his  end,  and  be  more  expensive  than  that  will  countervail ; 
which  were  an  imprudence  no  man  of  tolerable  discretion 
would  be  guilty  of  We  should  desire  the  outward  pros- 
peritjr  of  Sion,  for  it  is  a  real  good ;  but  inasmuch,  as  it 
hath  in  it  the  goodness,  not  of  an  «7ii,  bat  only  (and  that 
but  sometimes  neither)  of  a  means ;  not  a  constant,  but  a 
mutual  goodness ;  not  a  principal,  but  a  lesser  subordinate 
goodness ;  we  must  not  desire  it  absolutely,  nor  chiefly, 
but  with  submissive  limited  desires.  If  our  hearts  are 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  the  church  of  God  in 
the  world,  but  not  of  their  sins ;  if  we  more  sensibly  re- 
gret, at  any  tlme^  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  ihey 
undergo,  than  their  spiritual  distempers^  their  earthliness, 
pride,  cold  love  to  God,  fervent  animosities  towards  each 
other;  it  speaks  an  uninstructed  carnal  mind.  We  take 
no  right  measure  of  the  interests  of  religion,  or  the  church's 
welfare,  and  do  most  probably  mistake  ourselves  as  much 
in  our  judging  of  our  own ;  and  measure  theirs  by  our  own 
mistaken  model. 

And  this  is  the  mischievous  cheat  many  put  upon  their 
own  souls,  and  would  obtrude  too  often  upon  others  too ; 
that  overlooking  the  great  design  of  the  gospel,  to  trans- 
form men's  spirits  and  change  them  into  the  Divine  like- 
ness, they  thmk  'tis  religion  enough  to  espouse  a  party, 
and  adopt  an  opinion ;  and  then  vogue  themselves  friends 
to  religion  according  to  the  measure  of  their  zeal  for  their 
own  party  or  opinion ;  and  give  a  very  pre^ant  proof  of 
that  zeal,  by  magnifying  or  inveighing  against  the  times, 
according  as  they  favour  or  frown  upon  their  empty,  un- 
spirited  religion.  It  being  indeed  such  (a  secret  conscioas-. 
ness  whereof  they  herein  bewray^  as  hath  no  other  life 
in  it.  than  what  it  owes  to  external  favour  and  countenance. 
Ana  therefore  all  public  rebukes  are  justly  apprehended 
mortal  to  it ;  whereas  that  substantial  religion  that  ade- 
quately answers  the  design,  and  is  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  possesses  the  souls  of  them  that  own  it,  with 
a  secure  connaence,  that  it  can  live  in  any  times,  and  hold 
their  souls  in  life  also.  Hence  the^  go  on  their  way  with 
a  free  unsolicitous  cheerfulness,  enjoying  silently  in  their 
own  bosoms  that  repose  and  rest  which  naturally  results' 
from  a  sound  and  well-composed  temper  of  spirit  They 
know  their  happiness  depends  upon  nothing  without  them.r 
That  they  hola  it  bv  a  better  tenure  than  that  of  the 
world's  courtesy.  They  can  be  quiet  in  the  midst  of 
storms,  and  abound  in  the  want  of  all  things.  They  can  in 
patience  possess  their  own  sOuls,  and  in  them  a  vital  spring 
of  true  pleasure,  when  they  are  driven  out  of  all  other 
poss^ions.  They  know  the  living  sense  of  these  words, 
Thai  the  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself:  That  to  be 
spiritually-minded  is  life  and  peace :  That  nothing  can 
harm  them  that  are  followers  of  the  good :  That  the  way 
to  see  good  days,  is  to  keep  their  tongues  from  evil,  and 
their  lips  fh>m  speaking  guile,  to  depart  from  evil  and  do 
good,  to  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  They  cannot  live  in 
bad  times;  they  carry  that  about  them  that  will  make  the 
worst  dajTS  good  to  them.  Surely  they  can  never  be  happy 
in  the  best  times,  that  cannot  be  so  in  any.  Outward 
prosperity  is  quite  besides  the  purpose  to  a  distempered 
itoul ;  when  nothing  else  troubles,  it  will  torment  itself. 
Besides,  we  cannot  command  at  pleasure  0Le  benign  as- 
pects of  the  world,  the  smiles  of  the  times ;  we  may  wait 
a  life's-time,  and  still  find  the  same  adverse  posture  of 
things  towards  as  from  without.  What  dotage  is  it  to 
place  our  blessedness  in  something  to  us  impossible,  that 
lies  wholly  out  of  our  power ;  and  in  order  whereto  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  sit  down  and  wish ;  and  either 
faintly  hope,  or  ragingly  despair  1  We  cannot  change  times 
and  seasons,  nor  alter  the  course  of  the  world,  create  new 
heavens  and  new  earth.  Would  we  not  think  ourselves 
mocked,  if  Qod  should  command  us  these  things  in  order 
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to  our  being  happy  7  'Tis  not  our  business,  these  mit  not 
the  affairs  of  our  own  province  (blessed  be  God  'tin  doc  so 
large)  further  than  as  our  bettering  ourselves  may  conduce 
thereto,  and  this  is  that  which  we  may  do  and  oughi,  *tis 
our  proper  work,  in  obedience  and  subordination  to  God 
as  his  instruments,  to  govern  and  cultivate  our  own 
^irits,  to  intend  the  affairs  of  that  his  kingdom  in  na, 
(where  we  are  his  authorized  viceroys,)  that  consisis  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  We 
can  be  benign  to  ourselves,  if  the  world  be  not  so  to  os ; 
cherish  and  adorn  our  inward  man ;  that  though  the  out- 
ward man  be  exposed  daily  to  perish,  (which  we  cannot 
help,  and  therefore  it  concerns  us  not  to  take  thought 
iJx>ut  it,)  the  inward  may  be  renewed  day  by  day.  We 
can  take  care  that  our  souls  may  prosper,  that  thrcragh  oar 
oscitant  neglect  they  be  not  left  to  languish  and  pine  away 
in  their  own  iniquities.  They  may  be  daily  fed  with  the 
heavenly  hidden  manna,  and  with  the  fruits  of  the  para- 
dise of  Gkxl ;  they  may  enjoy  at  home  a  continQal  feast, 
and  with  a  holy  freedom  luxuriate  in  divine  {Measures,  the 
joys  wherewith  the  strangers  intermeddle  not,  if  we  be  not 
unpropitious  and  unkind  to  ourselves. 
Ajid  would  we  know  wherein  that  sound  and  happy 


moralist  tells  us,h  Jf  one  tootdd  give  a  short  compendimu 
model  of  it  J  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  becomes  God  ;  or  to 
give  an  account  of  it  in  his  own  words  who  prescribes  it. 
and  who  is  himself  the  highest  pattern  of  this  blessed 
fVame,!  'Tis  to  be  transformed  in  the  renewing  of  our  minds, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  perfect,  and 
acceptable  will  or  God ;  that  is,  experimentally  to  find  it 
in  ourselves,  impressed  and  wrought  into  our  own  spirits, 
so  as  to  have  the  complacential  relish  and  savour  of  its 
goodness,  excellency,  and  pleasantness  diffused  through 
our  souls.  Where  remember,  this  was  written  to  such  as 
were  supposed  saints;  whence  it  must  be  understood,  of  a 
continueu  progressive  transformation,  a  renewing  of  the 
inward  man  daj  by  day  (as  is  the  apostle's  expression 
el^where.)  *Tis  a  more jserfect  reception  of  the  impfress 
of  God,  revealing  himself^  in  the  gospel ;  the  growth  and 
tendency  of  the  new  creature,  begotten  unto  the  etental 
blessedness,  towards  its  mature  and  most  perfect  state  and 
stature  in  the  fruition  thereof. 

And ''tis  this  I  am  now  pressing;  inasmuch  as  some  ac- 
count hath  been  already  given  (according  as  we  can  now 
imperfectly  guess  at  it,  and  spell  it  out)  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  holy  soul  is  in  its  glorified  state,  when  it  per- 
fectly partakes  the  Divine  likeness ;  that  when  we  find  in 
ourselves  any  principles  and  first  elements  of  that  blessed 
frame,  we  would  endeavour  the  gradual  improvemoit 
thereof,  and  be  making  towaids  that  perfection.  This  there- 
fore being  our  present  work,  let  it  be  remembered  wherein 
this  participates!  likeness  of  God  hath  been  said  to  consist, 
and  labour  now  the  nearest  approach  to  that  pitch  and 
state.  Your  measures  must  be  taken  from  what  is  most 
perfect,  come  now  as  near  it  as  you  can,  and  as  that  pa- 
gan's advise  is ;  k'*  If  yet  thou  art  not  Socrates,  however, 
live  as  one  that  would  fain  be  Socrates."  Though  vet  thou 
art  not  perfect,  live  as  one  that  aims  at  it,  and  would  be  so. 
Only  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  conformity  to  God,  oi 
our  present  state,  is  in  extent  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that  of  our  future ;  though  it  be  unspeakably  less 
periect  in  degree.  For  there  is  no  moral  excellency  (that 
we  have  any  present  knowledge  of)  belonging  to  our  glori- 
fied state,  which  is  not  in  sbme  degree  necessarily  to  be 
found  in  saints  on  earth.  But  there  are  some  things  which 
the  exigency  of  our  present  state  makes  necessary  to  us 
here,  which  will  not  be  so  in  the  state  of  glory ;  repent- 
ance, faith,  as  it  respects  the  Mediator,  in  order  to  our  fu- 
ture happiness ;  patience  of  injuries,  pitv  to  the  distressed, 
&c.  These  things,  and  whatsoever  else,  whose  otoects 
cease,  must  be  understood  to  cease  with  theuL  In  shoit, 
here  is  requisite  all  that  moral  good  which  concerns  both 
our  end  and  way ;  there,  what  concerns  our  end  only. 

Yet  is  the  whole  compass  of  that  gracious  frame  of  ^iiit, 
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reqajsite  in  this  oar  present  state,  all  comprehended  in 
eonformitjr  to  God.  Partly,  inasmuch  as  some  of  these 
graces  'which  will  cease  hereafter  in  their  exercise,  as  not 
having  objects  to  draw  them  forth  into  act,  have  their  pat- 
tern in  some  commimicable  attributes  of  Uod,  which  will 
cease  also,  as  to  their  denomination  and  exercise^  their 
objects  then  ceasing  too,  as  his  patience  towards  smners, 
lus  mercy  to  the  miserable.  Partly  inasmuch  as  other  of 
those  graces  now  required  in  us,  though  they  correspond 
to  nothing  in  God  that  is  capable  of  the  same  name,  as 
laith  in  a  Saviour,  repentance  of  sin,  (which  can  have  no 
place  in  God,)  theVyet  iemswer  to  something  in  his  nature, 
that  goes  imder  other  names ;  and  is  the  reason  wherefore 
he  reqtures  such  things  in  us.  He  hath  in  his  nature  that 
faithfulness  and  ali'sufficient  fulness,  that  challenges  our 
faith ;  and  that  hatred  of  sin,  which  challenges  our  repent- 
ance for  it,  having  been  guilty  of  it.  His  very  nature 
obliges  him  to  require  those  thmgs  from  us,  the  state  of 
our  case  bein^  considered.    So  that  the  sum  even  of  our 

f  resent  duty  lies  in  receiving  this  entire  impression  of  the 
>ivine  likeness  (in  some  part  invariably  and  eternally  ne- 
cessary to  us,  in  some  part  necessary  with  respect  to  our 
'    present  state/)  And  herein  is  our  present  blessedness  also 
involved.    If'^  therefore  we  have  any  design  to  better  our 
condition  in  point  of  blessedness,  it  must  be  our  business 
I  to  endeavour  after  a  fuller  participation  of  that  likeness,  in 
all  the  particulars  it  coioprehends.    You  can  pitch  ^our 
thoughts  upon  no  part  of^it,  which  hath  not  an  evident 
direct  tendencv  to  the  repose  and  rest  of  your  spirits.    I 
shall  commena  only  some  few  instances,  that  you  may  see 
how  little  reason  and  inducement  a  soul  conformed  to  the 
holy  will  of  God.  hath  to  seek  its  comforts  and  contents 
elsewhere.    Faith  corresponds  to  the  truth  of  Gk>d,  as  it 
respects  divine  revelations.    How  pleasant  is  it  to  ^ve 
up  oar  understandings  to  the  conduct  of  so  safe  a  guide ; 
to  the  view  of  so  admirable  things  as  he  reveals !    It  cor- 
responds to  his  goodness,  as  it  respects  its  offers.    How 
delectable  is  it  to  be  filling  an  empty  soul  from  the  Divine 
ftilness  1  What  pleasure  attends  the  exercise  of  this  faith 
towards  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  viewing  him  in  all  his 
glorious  excellencies,  receiving  him  in  all  his  gracions 
communications  by  this  eye  and  hand.    How  pleasant  is 
it  to  exercise  it  in  reference  to  another  world  I  living  by  it 
in  a  daily  prospect  of  eternity ;  in  reference  to  this  world, 
to  live  witnout  care  in  a  cheerftil  dependance  on  him  that 
hath  undertaken  to  care  for  us ! 

Repentance  is  that  by  which  we  become  like  the  holy 
God ;  to  whom  our  sin  hath  made  us  most  unlike  before. 
How  sweet  are-kindl)r  relentings,  penitential  tears,  and  the 
return  of  the  soul  to  its  God,  and  to  a  right  mind !  And 
who  can  conceive  the  ravishing  pleasures  of  love  to  God ! 
wherein  we  not  only  imitate,  but  mtimately  unite  with  him 
who  is  love  itself.  How  pleasant  to  let  our  souls  dissolve 
here,  and  flow  into  the  ocean,  the  element  of  love !  Our 
fear  corresponds  to  his  excellent  greatness.  And  is  not 
(as  it  is  part  of  the  new  creature  in  us)  a  tormenting  ser- 
vile passion,  but  a  due  respectfulness  and  observance  of 
Ctodf  and  there  is  no  mean  pleasure  -in  that  holy  awful 
seriousness  unto  which  it  composes  and  forms  our  spirits. 
Our  humility,  as  it  respects  him.  answers  his  hi^h  excel- 
lency ;  as  it  respects  our  own  inferiors,  his  gracious  con- 
descension. How  pleasant  is  it  to  fall  before  him  1  And 
how  connatural  and  agreeable  to  a  good  spirit,  to  stoop 
low,  upon  any  occasion  to  do  ^ood !  Sincerity  is  a  most 
God-like  excellency ;  an  imitation  of  his  truth,  as  ground- 
ed in  his  all-sufficiency ;  which  sets  him  above  the  neces- 
sity or  possibility  of  any  advantage  by  collusion  or  deceit ; 
and  corresponds  to  his  omnisciency  and  heart-searching 
eye.  It  heightens  a  man's  «>irit  to  a  holv  and  generous 
boldness ;  makes  him  apprehend  it  beneath  him  to  do  an 
unworthy,  dishonest  action,  that  should  need  a  palliation, 
or  a  concealment.i  And  gives  him  the  continual  pleasure 
of  self-approbation  to  Gh)a,  whom  he  chiefly  stnaies  and 
desires  to  please.  Patience,  a  prime  glory  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  continues  a  man's  possession  of  his  own  soul,  bis 
liberty,  nis  dominion  of  himself.    He  is  (if  he  ccm  suffer 
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nothing)  a  slave  to  his  vilest  and  most  sordid  passions  at 
home,  his  own  base  fear,  and  brutish  anger,  and  effeminate 
gi-ief,  and  to  any  man's  lasts  and  humours  besides  that  he 
apprehends  can  do  him  burt.  It  keeps  a  man's  soul  in  a 
peaceful  calm,  delivers  him  from  (that  most  unnatural) 
self-torment,  defeats  the  impotent  malice  of  lus  most  im- 
placable enemy,  who  fain  would  vex  him,  but  cannot. 
Justice,  tha  great  attribute  of  the  jud^e  of  all  the  earth,  as 
such ;  so  far  as  the  impression  of  it  takes  place  among 
men,  preserves  the  common  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
private  peace  of  each  man  in  his  own  bosom,  so  that  the 
former  be  not  disturbed  by  doing  of  mutual  injuries,  nor 
the  latter  by  the  conscience  of  having  done  them.  The 
brotherly  love  of  fellow-Christians ;  the  impression  of  that 
special  love,  which  Grod  bears  to  them  aU,  admits  them 
into  one  another's  bosoms,  and  all  the  endearments  and 
pleasures  of  a  mutual  communion.  Love  to  enemies,  the 
express  image  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  by  which  we  ap- 
pear his  children,  begotten  of  him ;  overcomes  evil  by 
goodness,  blunts  the  double  edge  of  revenge ;  at  least  the 
sharper  edge ;  (which  is  always  towards  the  author  of  it";) 
secures  ourselves  from  wounding  impressions  and  resent- . 
ments;  turns  keen  anger  into  gentle  pity ;  and  substitutes 
mild  pleasant  forgiveness,  in  the  room  of  the  much  un- 
easier  thoughts  and  study  of  retaliation.  Mercifulness  to- 
ward the  distressed,  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful, 
heaps  blessing  upon  our  souls,  and  evidences  our  title  to 
what  we  are  to  live  by,  the  Divine  mercy.  A  universal  be- 
nignity and  propension  to  do  good  to  all :  an  imitation  of 
the  immense,  diffiisive  goodness  of  God,  is  but  kindness 
to  ourselves,  rewards  itself  by  that  greater  pleasure  is  in 
giving  than  in  receiving ;  and  associates  us  with  Grod  in 
the  blessedness  of  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  disposition 
to  it;  who  exercises  loving-kindness  in  the  earth,  because 
he  delighteth  therein. 

Here  are  some  of  the  fii/i^/iara  rfis  Qttat  ^t^ti  or  the  tilings 
wherein  consists  thai  owr  conformity  to  ike  Divine  natwre 
and  wiUy  which  is  proper  to  owr  present  state.  And  now, 
who'can  estimate  the  blessedness  of  sucl^  a  soul  1  Can  (in 
a  word)  the  state  of  that  soul  be  unhappy  that  is  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  fuU  of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  those  blessed 
fruits  of  that  blessed  Spirit  1  Blessedness  is  connaturalized 
unto  this  soul;  everv  thing  doth  its  part,  and  all  conspire 
to  make  it  happy.  This  soul  is  a  temple,  a  habitation  of 
holiness.  Here  dwells  a  Deity  in  his  ^^ory.  'Tis  a  para- 
dise, a  garden  of  God.  Here  he  walks  and  converses 
dally,  delighted  with  its  fragrant  fruitfulness.  He  that  hath 
those  things  and  aboundeth,  is  not  barren  or  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus :  he  is  the 
sun,  and  the  knowledge  Of  him  the  quickening  beams  that 
cherish  and  ripen  these  fruits.  But  the  soul  that  lacketh 
these  things  is  a  desert,  a  habitation  of  devils.  Here  is 
stupid,  disconsolate  infidelity,  inflexible  obstinacy  and  re- 
solvedness  for  hell,  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  fwverei^ 
Majesty;  whom  yet,  its  secret  misgiving  thoughts  tell  it, 
will  be  too  hard  for  it  at  last.  Here  is  swollen  pride  and 
giddy  vain-elory,  disguised  hypocrisy  and  pinmg  envy, 
raging  wrath  and  ravenous  avarice,  with  what  you  can 
imagine  besides,  leading  to  misery  and  desolation. 

You  have  then  some  prospect  of  a  happy  temper  of 
spirit.  It  can  now  be  no  difficulty  to  you,  to  frame  an 
idea  of  it  in  your  thoughts,  to  get  a  notional  image  (or  this 
likeness  in  the  notion  of  it)  into  your  minds ;  but  that  will 
avail  you  little,  if  you  have  not  the  real  image  also ;  that 
is,  your  spirits  really  fashioned  and  formed  according 
thereto :  if  having  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  (as  the 
pagan  moralist's  expression,  before  mentioned,  is  of  virtu- 
ous rules  and  precepts,)  » they  become  not  habitual  to  you, 
and  your  spirits  be  not  transfigured  in  them.  But  now,  I 
treat  with  such  as  are  supposed  to  have  some  such  real  im- 
pressions, that  they  may  oe  stirred  up  to  endeavour  a  fur- 
ther perfecting  of  them.  In  order  whereto,  I  shall  add  but 
this  two-fold  advice : 

1.  Be  very  careful  that  this  living  image  (such  you 
have  been  formerly  told  it  is)  may  grow  equally  in  every 

m  PhiloM^iia  Iwc  diriditur  in  icientiain.  et  hafaitum  aniniv  ooam  Olam  ad 
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part.  See  that  the  impression  of  this  likeness  be  entire, 
that  it  be  not  a  maimed  thing ;  if  it  be,  Gtod  will  never  own 
it  as  his  production.  Integrity  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian ; 
to  be  entire,  lacking  nothing.  This  is  the  soundness  of 
heart  that  excludes  a  blushing  consciousness  and  misgiv- 
ing, exempts  it  from  the  fear  of  a  shameful  discovery. 
■  Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes,  is  paraphrased,  b^ 
havinp^  respect  to  all  God's  commandments :  to  which  is 
opposite,  that  being  o  partial  in  the  law,  spoKen  of  by  the 
prophet,  by  way  of  complaint  concerning  the  priests  of 
that  time.  A  thing  hateiul  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  as  un- 
comfortable to  ourselves,  as  to  be  without  a  leg  or  an  arm. 
And  see  that  it  be  preserved  entire  by  a  proportional  and 
uniform  growt^  that  fresh  life  and  motion  may  dailyap- 
pear  in  every  limb  of  this  heavenly  new  creature.  How 
odious  a  deformity  is  it,  when  a  show  of  moral  virtues  ex- 
cludes godliness :  And  how  much  more  odious  (inasmuch 
as  there  is  more  impudent  falsehood  in  it,  and  more  dis- 
honourable reflection  upon  Gk>d)  when  under  a  high  pre- 
tence of  godliness,  any  shall  allow  themselves  in  visible 
immorality  1  What,  to  be  oppressive,  envious,  conten- 
tious, deceitful,  proud,  turbulent,  wrathful,  morose,  mali- 
cious, fretftd,  and  peevish,  and  yet  a  Christian  1  What 
serious  person,  that  shall  have  no  fairer  representation  of 
Christianity  than  such  do  give,  would  not  be  readv  to  say 
rather,  8U  wnima  mea  oum  pkUosaphis^JftkU  be  CkrisUan 
religion,  give  me  honest  pagcmsm  7  A  Christian  that  hath 
received  the  proper,  uniform,  entire  impress  of  the  ^^ospel 
of  Christ,  is  tne  most  meek,  mild,  calm,  harmless  thing  in 
the  world.  Never  mention  so  venerable  a  name,  if  you 
will  not  be  very  jealous  of  the  honour  of  it.  Will  you  give 
God  occasion  to  charge  you,  Wretch,  I  never  had  had  this 
dishonour,  if  thou  hadst  never  been  called  a  Christian ; 
thou  art  a  Christian  to  no  purpose,  or  to  veiy  bad  |  it  does 
thee  no  good,  and  it  injures  me  ?  But  (which  is  more 
directly  considerable  as  to  our  present  purpose)  the  neglect 
and  consequent  deca]^  of  any  gracious  prmciple,  infers  a 
languor,  a  consumption  and  enfeeblement  of  all.  Any 
such  perverse  disposition  doth  not  affect  that  part  only,  is 
not  only  an  impairment  to  the  contrary  gracious  principle, 
but  (as* a  cancer  in  some  exterior  part  of  the  body)  it  gra- 
dnaliv  creeps  up  till  it  invade  the  vitals.  Can  the  love  of 
God  live  and  grow  in  an  unquiet,  angry,  uncharitable 
breast  1    Consider  Jam.  i.  96.   1  John  iii.  17. 

2.  Be  constantly  intent  upon  this  business  of  spiritual 
growth.  Mind  it  as  a  desi^,  make  a  solemn  purposed 
business  of  it,  your  great  daily  business.  You  do  not  till 
your  ground  by  chance,  as  a  casual  thing;  but  you  do  it 
mdnstriouslv,  and  of  set  purpose.  The  apostle  speaking  of 
his  own  method  of  pursuing  conformity  to  Christ,  tells  us, 
»  he  did,  in  comparison,  count  all  things  else  loss  and  dog's 
tneat;  he  threw  every  thing  else  aside.  Then  next  he  re- 
counts with  himself,  how  far  short  he  was  ;i  not  as  if  I 
had  already  attained,  Ac.  (where  by  the  way  he  intimates, 
that  to  stand  still,  and  give  over  further  endeavours,  im- 
plies that  mss  absurditv,  as  if  we  thought  ourselves  to  have 
attained  already,  to  be  already  perfect ;  are  we  not  ashamed 
to  seem  so  conceited  of  ourselves  1)  and  then,  'still  as  he 
•did  attain  in  this  pursuit  he  forgot  what  was  behind ;  and 
held  on  his  course  with  fresh  and  constant  vigour,  still 
reaching  forth  and  pressing  onward  towards  his  designed 
mark. 

In  this  great  business  we,  alas  1  seem  to  dream.  He  that 
liath  been-obeerved  ten  or  twentv  years  ago  to  be  proud, 
And  covetous,  or  passionate,  still  remains  so,  and  we  ap- 
prehend not  the  mcongrnity  of  it.  What,  always  learn- 
ing, and  yet  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  to  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting 
on  the  new  1  Who  would  meddle  with  -any  profession 
upon  such  terms,  to  be  always  doing  and  yet  to  do  no- 
thing 1  Surely  it  must  be  imputed  to  this,  we  design  not, 
we  do  not  seriously  intend  the  perfecting  of  holiness,  to 
make  a  real  progress  in  our  way  and  work,  and  to  get  still 
nearer  heaven,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  ena  of  our  days  on 
earth.  We  loo  contentedly  confine  ourselves  within  certain 
limits,  and  aim  not,  as  we  should,  at  a  spiritual  excellency. 
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This  is  the  temper  of  many  that  have  long  trodden  the 
path  of  (at  least  an  external)  religion ;  th^  will  go  but 
their  own  pace,  and  that  within  a  self-prescnbed  round  or 
circle.  Tney  perform  their  stated  task  of  religious  exer- 
cises, and  shun  the  grosser  vices  of  the  time ;  and  resolve 
never  of  go  higher :  much  like  the  character  that  was  once 
given  of  a  great  man,*  ikat  he /oUowednot  the  more  emimeni 
virtues,  and  yet  that  he  hated  vice.  And  His  a  true  censiire 
that  a  t  barbarian  is  said  to  have  given  of  that  middle  letn* 
per,  that  dull  indifferency :  What  is  e^nalhf  distant  from 
oeing  the  matter  either  of  praise  or  pnniskmini,  is  npon  no 
terms  to  be  accounted  a  virtue.  At  least,  we  drive  not  on  a 
design  of  growth  and  self-improvement  in  our  spiritual 
states  with  that  constancy  we  ought ;  we  are  off  and  on ; 
our  spirits  are  not  steadily  intent  «  we  are  unstable  as 
water,  how  can  we  excell  God  hath  not  put  us,  suit. 
upon  so  fruitless  a  task,  wherein  our  utmost  labour  and 
diligence  shall  profit  nothing.  Therelbre  atrxve  nore  vi- 
gorously, and  pray  with  more  earnest  importunitjr.  Con- 
sider and  plead  it  with  God,  that  he  hath  set  before  thee 
the  hope  of  such  a  state,  wherein  thou  an  to  be  perfectly 
like  him  |  and  shalt  thou  (that  must  hereafter  be  like  God) 
be  now  like  a  clod  of  earth  1  Thou  art  now  a  child  begou 
ten  of  him ;  and  though  thou  art  yet  in  the  minority,  jH 
may  not  somewhat  be  spared  out  of  so  &ir  an  estate,  here- 
after designed  for  thee,  as  that  thou  mayst  now  live  worthy  i 
of  such  a  Father,  and  suitable  to  thy  expected  inheritance. 
3.  And  now,  a  contented,  satisfied  temper  of  spirit,  as 
I  have  told  you,  results  from  the  other  two ;  and  will 
therefore  follow,  of  course,  upon  growing  knowledge  of 
God,  and  conformity  to  him,  as  the  latter  of  these  abo 
doth  upon  the  former.  Yea,  'tis  a  part  of  our  conformity 
to  God;  but  apart  consequent  to  the  impression  of  tliie 
things  mentioned  under  the  former  head,  as  knowledge  also 
is  a  part  previous  and  antecedent  thereto.  'Tis  in  t£e  sute 
of  glory  we  see  something  superadded.  The  likeness  im- 
pressed is  pre-^supposed ;  satisfaction  follows  thereopan. 
The  case  is  so  too  in  our  present  state;  contentment  b 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  consequent  and  superadded ;  godli- 
ness with  contentment.  A  satisfied  contented  spirit,  when 
'tis  the  result  of  godliness,  (of  the  Divine  image  impress- 
ed,) is  indeed  great  gain.  Yet  as  to  this  I  shall  oniy  say 
these  two  things. 

1.  Be  distinct  and  explicit  in  the  proposal  of  it  as  an 
end.  Religion  doth  not  brutify  men,  out  make  men  more 
rational.  Its  business  is  to  guide  them  to  blessedness.  It 
must,  therefore,  pitch  their  eyes  upon  it,  as  the  mark  and 
end  they  are  to  aim  at,  and  hold  them  intent  there.  'Tis 
ingenuous  and  honourable  to  God,  that  we  should  express- 
ly avow  it.-  We  come  to  him  for  satisfaction  to  our 
spirits,  not  knowing  whither  else  to  apply  ourselves.  We 
turn  our  eyes  upon  him,  we  lay  open  our  souls  to  reoeire 
impressions  from  him,  for  this  very  end.  This  is  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  him  as  God,  our  hi^est  aove- 
reign  good. 

2.  Actually  >pply  cmd  accommodate  divine  visions  and 
commtmications  to  this  purpose.  Say,  "  O  my  soul,  now 
come,  solace  thvself  in  this  appearance  of  uod ;  eome, 
take  thy  allowed  pleasure  in  such  exertions  of  God,  as 
thou  dost  now  experience  in  thyself."  Recount  thy  htcp- 
piness ;  think  how  g^eat  it  is,  how  rich  thou  art ;  on  pur- 
pose that  thy  spirit  may  grow  more  daily  into  a  satisfied, 
contented  frame.  Often  bethink  thyself.  What  is  the  gnat 
God  doing  for  me,  that  he  thus  reveals  and  imparts  him- 
self to  my  soul  1  O  how  great  things  do  those  present 
pledges  pre-signify  to  me  1  that  thou  mayst  still  more  and 
more  like  thy  portion,  and  account  it  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  so  as  never  to  seek  satisfaction  in  things  of  another 
kind ;  though  thou  must  still  continue  expecting  and  desiring 
more  of  the  same  kind.  And  remember  to  this  purpose, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  participation  of  the  misery  of 
hell  before-hand,  man  a  aiscontent^  spirit  pexpetually 
restless  and  weary  of  itself;  nor  of  the  blessedness  of 
heaven,  than  in  a  well-pleased,  satisfied,  contented  (none 
of  spirit 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Bairn  i.   Dimdaff  to  niw  oar  deifaM  shore  die  eetoal  or  poaible  ettain- 
nents  of  tbii  our  pneaot,  end  tenninete  them  ttiion  the  nrturr  conwrni- 
nafee  aUte  of  blaMedneei     The  rule  ezi^ned  and  prawcd  b^  randrr 
'" — * —     Rule  f.    That  we  add  to  a  deaiioaa  ponuH,  a  joTflil  ex- 
'      I,  which  it  punned  in  ceitam  suhordinale  diieo- 


Rule  5.  That  notwithstanding  all  oar  present  or  poesi- 
ble  attainments  in  this  imperfect  state  on  earth,  we  direct 
fervent  Vigoroos  desires  towards  the  perfect  and  consum- 
mate state  of  glory  itself;  not  designing' to  onrselves  a 
plenary  satisfaction  and  rest  in  any  thin?  on  this  side  of 
It.  Thai  is,  that  for^tin?  what  is  behind ,  we  reach  forth 
not  onJy.  to  what  is  immeaiately  before  us,  the  next  step 
to  be  taken ;  but  that  our  eye  and  desire  aim  forward  at 
the  ultimate  period  of  our  race,  terminate  upon  the  eternal 
glory  itself;  and  that  not  only  as  a  measure,  according  to 
which  we  would  some  way  proj>ortion  our  present  attain- 
ments, but  as  the  veiy  mark,  which  (itself)  we  would  fain 
hit  and  reach  home  to.  And  that  this  be  not  only  the 
habitual  bent  and  tendency  of  our  spirits ;  but  that  we 
keep  up  such  desires,  in  frequent  (and,  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible) continual  exercise.  Yea,  and  that  such  actual  de- 
sires be  not  only  faint  and  sluggish  wishes,  but  fldl  of 
liyely  efficacy  and  vigour ;  in  some  measure  proportion- 
able to  our  last  end  and  highest  good;  beyona  and  above 
which  we  neither  esteem  nor  expect  any  other  enjoyment. 
Whatsoever  we  tobj  possibly  attain  to  here,  we  should 
sdll  be  far  from  projecting  to  ourselves  a  state  of  rest  on 
this  side  consummate  glory,  but  still  urge  ourselves  to  a 
continual  ascent ;  so  as  to  mount  above,  not  only  all  enjoy- 
ments of  any  other  kind,  but  all  degrees  of  enjoyment  m 
this  kind,  that  are  beneath  perfection. 

Still  it  must  be  remembered,  this  is  not  the  state  of  our 
final  rest.  The  mass  of  glory  is  yet  in  reserve ;  we  are 
not  yet  so  high  as  the  highest  Leavens.  If  we  gain  but  the 
top  of  mount  Tabor,  we  are  apt  to  say,  'Tis  good  to  be 
here,  and  forget  the  longer  journey  yet  before  us,  loth  to 
think  of  a  farther  advance ;  when,  were  our  spirits  right, 
how  far  soever  we  may  sup{>ose  ourselves  to  have  attained, 
it  would  be  matter  of  continual  joy  to  us  to  think,  high 
perfections  are  still  attainable ;  that  we  are  yet  capable  of 
greater  things  than  what  we  have  hitherto  compassed ;  our 
souk  can  yet  comprehend  more.  Nature  intends  what  is 
most  perfect  in  every  creature ;  methinks  the  divine  nature 
in  the  new  creature,  should  not  design  lower,  or  ceaise 
aspiring,  till  it  have  attained  its  ultimate  perfection,  its 
eulminating  point ;  till  grace  turn  into  glory.  Let  us, 
therefore.  Christians,  b^r  ourselves;  let  us  open  and 
cum  our  eyes  upon  the  eternal  glory.  Let  us  view  it 
well,  and  then  demand  of  our  own  soub,  why  are  our  de- 
sires so  faint  and  slothful  1  why  do  they  so  seldom  pierce 
through  the  intervening  distance,  and  reach  home  to  what 
they  professedly  level  at;  so  rarely  touch  this  blessed 
mark  1  How  can  we  forbear  to  be  angry  with  ourselves, 
that  so  glorious  an  end  should  not  more  powerfully  attract ; 
that  our  hearts  should  not  more  sensibly  find  themselves 
drawn,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  be  set  on  work  by 
the  attractive  power  of  that  glory  ?  It  certainly  concerns 
QS,  not  to  sit  still  under  so  manifest  a  distenmr.  But  if 
the  proposal  of  the  object,  the  discourse  (all  this  while^  of 
this  Dlessed  state,  do  not  move  us  to  make  some  ftertner 
trials  with  oarselves,  see  what  urging  and  reasoning  with 
our  souls,  what  rubbing  and  chaSng  our  hearts  will  do. 
And  there  is  a  two-fold  trial  we  may  in  thts^  kind  make 
upon  our  spirits : — What  the  sense  of  sham^  will  work 
with  us;  whether  our  hearts  cannot  be  made  sensible  to 
suppose  how  vile  and  wretched  a  temper  it  is  to  be  unde- 
sirous  of  glory.  And  then  what  sense  of  praise  can  effect, 
or  what  impression  it  may  make  upon  us  to  consider  the 
excellency  and  worth,  the  hi^h  reasonableness,  of  that  tem- 
per and  posture  of  soul  which  I  am  now  persuading  to,  a 
continual  desirousness  of  that  blessed,  glorious  state. 

1.  As  to  the  former:  Let  us  bethink  ourselves.  Can 
we  answer  it  to  God  or  to  our  own  souls,  that  we  should 
indulge  ourselves  in  a  continual  negligence  of  our  eternal 
blessedness  1  a  blessedness  consisting  in  the  vision  and 
participation  of  the  Divine  glory  1    Have  we  been  dream- 


mg,  all  this  while,  that  God  hath  been  revealing  to  us  this 
glorious  state,  and  setting  this  lovely  prospect  before  our 
eyesl  Did  it  become  us  not  to  open  our  eyes  while  he 
was  opening  heaven  to  us,  and  representmg  the  state 
which  he  designed  to  bring  us  to  1  or  will  we  say.  We 
have  seen  it  and  yet  desire  it  noti  Have  we  been  deaf 
and  dead  while  he  hath  been  calling  us  into  eternal 

flory  1  have  all  our  senses  been  bound  up  all  this  while  7 
lath  he  been  speaking  all  along  to  senseless  statues,  to 
stocks  and  stones,  while  he  expected  reasonable,  living 
souls  should  have  received  the  voice,  and  have  returned 
an  obedient,  complying  answer  1  And  what  answer  could 
be  expected  to  sucn  a  call  (a  call  to  his  glory)  below  this, 
We  oesire  it.  Lord,  we  would  fain  be  tnere.  And  if  we 
say  we  have  not  been  ail  this  while  asleep,  we  saw  the 
light  that  shone  upon  us,  we  heard  the  voice  that  called  to 
as;  wherewith  shall  we  then  excuse  ourselves,  that  our 
desires  were  not  moved,  that  our  souls  were  not  presently 
in  a  flame  1  Was  it  then,  that  we  thoaght  lUl  a  mere 
fiction ;  that  we  durst  not  give  credit  to  his  word,  when 
it  brought  us  the  report  of  the  everlasting  j?lory  7  Will  we 
avow  this  7  Is  this  that  we  will  stand  by  1  Or  what  else 
have  we  left  to  say  1  Have  we  a  more  plausible  reason  to 
allege,  that  the  discovery  of  such  a  glory  moved  us  not 
to  desire  it,  than  that  we  believed  it  not  1  Sure  this  is  the 
truth  of  our  case.  We  should  feel  this  heavenly  fire 
always  burning  in  our  breasts,  if  our  infidelity  did  not 
quench  the  coal.  If  we  did  believe,  we  could  not  but  de- 
sire. But  doth  not  the  thoughts  of  this  shake  our  very 
souls,  and  fill  us  with  horror  and  trembling  1  We  that 
should  be  turned  into  indignation,  and  ready  to  bum  our- 
selves with  our  own  flame,  and  aU  about  us,  if  one  should 
S've  us  the  lie;  that  we  should  dare  to  put  the  lie  upon 
e  eternal  truth:  upon  him  whose  word  gave  stabnity 
and  being  to  the  world,  who  made  and  sustains  all  things 
by  it  f  That  awful  word !  That  word  thatshivers  rocks, 
and  melts  down  mountains,  that  makes  the  animate  crea- 
tion tremble,  that  can  in  a  moment  blast  all  things,  and 
dissolve  the  frame  of  heaven  and  earth  (which  in  the  mean- 
time it  upholds :)  is  that  become  with  us  fabulous,  lying 
breath  1  Those  Qod-breathed  oracles,  those  heavenly  re- 
cords, which  discover  and  describe  this  blessed  state,  are 
they  ftdse  and  foolish  legends  7  Must  that  be  pretended  at 
last  (if  men  durst)  that  is  so  totally  void  of  all  pretences  1 
What  should  be  the  gain  or  advantage  accrumg  to  that 
eternal,  all-sufficient  Being  1  What  accession  should  be 
made  to  that  infinite  selwulness  by  deluding  a  wormi 
Were  it  consistent  with  his  natare;  what  could  be  his 
desip^n  to  put  a  cheat  upon  poor  mortal  dust  1  If  thou  dare 
hot  impute  it  to  him ;  such  a  deception  had  a  beginning, 
but  what  author  canst  thou  imagine  of  it,  or  what  endl 
Did  it  proceed  from  a  good  man  or  a  badl  Could  a  good 
and  honest  mind  form  so  horribly  wicked  a  design,  to 
impose  a  universal  delusion  and  lie  upon  the  world,  in 
the  name  of  the  true  and  holy  God  Y  Or  could  a  wicked 
mind  frame  a  design  so  directly  levelled  against  wicked- 
ness 1  Or  is  there  any  thing  so  aptly  and  naturally  tend- 
ing to  form  the  world  to  sobriety,  holiness,  purity  of  con- 
versation, as  the  discovery  of  this  future  state  of  glory  1 
And  since  the  belief  of  future  felicity  is  known  to  obtain 
universally  amon^  men,  who  could  be  the  author  of  so 
common  a  deception  1  If  thou  hadst  the  mind  to  impose 
a  lie  upon  all  the  world,  what  course  wouldst  thou  takel 
How  wouldst  thou  lay  the  design  1  Or  why  dost  thou  in 
this  case  imagine,  what  thou  knowest  not  how  to  imagine  1 
And  dost  thou  not  without  scruple  believe  many  things 
of  which  thou  never  hadst  so  unquestionable  evidence  % 
Or  must  that  faith,  which  is  the  foundation  of  thy  religion 
and  eternal  hopes,  be  the  most  suspected,  shaking  thing 
with  thee ;  and  have,  of  all  other,  the  least  stability  ana 
rootedness  in  thy  soul  1  If  thou  canst  not  excuse  thy  in- 
fidelity, be  ashamed  of  thy  so  cold  and  sluggish  desires  of 
this  glorious  state. 

And  doth  it  not  argue  a  low,  sordid  spirit,  not  to  desire 
and  aim  at  the  perfection  thou  art  capable  of;  not  to  desire 
that  blessedness  which  alone  is  suitable  and  satisfying  to 
a  reasonable  and  spiritual  being  1  Bethink  thyself  a  little ; 
How  low  art  thou  sunk  into  the  dirt  of  the  earth !  how 
art  thou  plunged  into  the  miry  ditch,  that  evjen  thine  own 
clothes  might  abhor  thee!    Is  the  Father  of  spirits  thy 
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father  t  is  the  world  of  spirits  thy  country  1  hast  thou  any 
relation  to  that  beefv-enly  progeny  1  art  thou  allied  to  that 
blessed  family ;  and  yet  undesirons  of  the  same  blessed- 
ness 1  Canst  thou  savour  nothing  but  what  smells  of  the 
earth  1  Is  nothing  grateful  to  thy  soul,  but  what  is  cor- 
rupted by  so  vicious  and  impure  a  tinctured  Are  all  thy 
delights  centred  in  a  dunghill ;  and  the  polluted  pleasures 
of  a  filthy  world  better  to  thee  than  the  eternal  visions 
and  enjoyments  of  heaven  1  What,  art  thou  all  made  of 
earth  1  Is  thy  soul  stupified  into  a  clod  1  Hast  thou  no 
sense  with  thee  of  any  thing  better  and  more  excellent  1 
Canst  thou  look  upon  no  glorious  thing  with  a  pleased 
eye  1  Are  things  only  desirable  and  lovely  to  thee,  as  they 
are  deformed  1  O  consider  the  corrupted,  distempered 
state  of  thy  spirit,  and  how  vile  a  disposition  it  hath  con- 
tracted to  Itself!  Thine  looks  too  like  the  mwndane  spirit  ,- 
the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  apostle  speaks  of  it  *  iiaxptTiKus. 
by  way  of  distinction ;  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
the  worm,  but  the  spirit  that  is  from  God,  that  we  mieht 
know,  or  see  (and  no  doubt  'tis  desire  that  animates  that 
eye ;  'tis  not  bare  speculative  intuition  and  no  more)  the 
things  freely  given  us  of  GtoA.  Surely  he  whose  desire 
doth  not  guide  bis  e3re  to  the  beholding  of  those  things, 
hath  received  the  spirit  of  the  world  only.  A  spirit  that 
conforms  him  to  this  world,  makes  him  thmk  only  thoughts 
of  this  world,  and  drive  the  designs  of  this  world,  and 
speak  the  language  of  this  world.  A  spirit  that  connatur- 
ajizes  him  to  the  world,  makes  him  of  a  temper  suitable  to 
it :  he  breathes  only  worldly  breath,  carries  a  worldly  as- 
piect,  is  of  a  worldly  conversation.  O  poor  low  spirit, 
that  such  a  world  should  withhold  thee  from  the  desire 
and  pursuit  of  such  glory !  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  think 
what  thy  desires  are  wont  to  pitch  upon,  while  they  de- 
cline and  waive  this  blessedness  1  Methinks  thy  very 
shame  should  compel  thee  to  quit  the  name  of  a  samt  or  a 
man :  to  forbear  numbering  thyself  with  any  that  pretend 
to  immortality,  and  go  seek  pasture  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  with  them  that  live  that  low,  animal  life  that 
thou  dost,  and  expect  no  other. 

And  when  thou  so  fallest  in  with  the  world,  how  highly 
dost  thou  gratify  the  pretending  and  usurping  god  of  it ! 
The  g[reat  fomenter  of  the  sensual,  worldly  genius  ;b  the 
spirit  itself  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  and 
makes  them  follow  the  course  of  the  world,  holds  them 
fast  bound  in  worldly  lusts,  and  leads  them  captive  at  his 
will ;  causes  them  (after  his  own  serpentine  manner)  to 
creep  and  crawl  in  the  dust  of  the  eartn.  He  is  most  inti- 
mate to  this  apostate  world  ^  informs  it  (as  it  were)  and 
actuates  it  in  every  part;  is  even  one  great  soul  to  it. 
« The  whole  world  lies  in  that  wicked  one:  as  the  body, 
by  the  best  philosophers,  is  said  to  be  in  the  soul.  The 
world  is  said  to  be  d  convicted  when  he  is  judged.  He 
having  fallen  from  a  state  of  blessedness  in  God,  hath  in- 
volved the  world  with  himself  in  the  same  apostacv  and 
condemnation ;  and  labours  to  keep  them  fast  m  the  bands 
of  death.  The  great  Redeemer  of  souls  makes  this  his 
business,  *to  loose  and  dissolve  the  work  of  the  devil. 
With  that  wicked  one  thou  compliest  against  thy  own  soul 
and  the  Redeemer  of  it,  while  thou  neglectest  to  desire 
and  puisne  this  blessedness.  This  is  thy  debasement,  and 
his  triumph ;  the  vile  succumbency  gives  him  the  day  and 
his  will  upon  thee.  He  desires  no  more  than  that  he  may 
suppress  in  thee  all  heavenlv  desires,  and  keep  thee  thus  a 
slave  and  a  prisoner  (connned  in  thy  spirit  to  this  low, 
dark  dungeon)  by  thy  own  consent.  While  thou  remain- 
est  without  desire  after  heaven,  he  is  secure  of  thee,  as 
knowing  then  thou  wilt  take  no  other  wav,  but  what  will 
bring  ihee  unto  the  same  eternal  state  witn  himself  in  the 
end.  He  is  jealous  over  thee,  that  thou  direct  not  a  de- 
sire nor  glance  an  eye  heaven-ward.  While  thou  dost 
not  so,  thou  art  entirely  subject,  and  givest  as  full  obe- 
dience to  him,  as  thy  God  rec^uires  to  himself  in  order  to 
thy  blessedness.  But  is  it  a  thmg  tolerable  to  thy  thoughts, 
that  thou  shouldst  yield  that  heart-obedience  to  the  devil 
against  God  1  And  this  being  the  state  of  thy  case,  what 
more  significant  expression  canst  thou  make  of  the  con- 
tempt of  Divine  goodness  1  O  the  love  that  thou  neglect- 
est, while  the  most  glorious  issue  and  product  of  it  is  with 
thee  an  undesired  thing !    Yea,  this  the  thing  itself  spealo, 
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were  there  no  such  competition.  What,  that  when  eter- 
nal love  hath  conceived,  and  is  travailing  to  bring  fonh 
such  a  birth :  that  when  it  invites  thee  to  an  expectation  of 
such  glory  shortly  to  be  revealed,  the  result  of  so  deq> 
counsels  and  wonderftil  works,  this  should  be  the  leturm 
from  thee,  I  desire  it  not?  Is  this  thy  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  glory,  the  requital  of  the  kindness,  yea,  and  of 
the  blood,  of  thy  Redeemer  1  If  this  blessedness  wete  not 
desirable  for  itself,  methinks  the  offerer's  hand  should  be 
a  sufficient  endearment.  But  thou  canst  not  so  divide  or 
abstract,  it  consists  in  beholding  and  hairing  his  gtorious 
likeness  who  invites  thee  to  it ;  and  therefore  in  we  neg- 
lect of  it  thou  most  highly  afirontest  him. 

Yea,  further,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  unnatnralness  towards 
thyself,  as  well  as  impieUr  towards  God,  not  to  desire  that 
perfect,  final  blessedness  f  Doth  not  every  thing  nacorally 
tend  to  its  ultimate  perfection  and  proper  endl  Whia 
creature  would  not  witness  against  tnee,  if  thou  neglect, 
in  thine  own  capacity  and  kind,  to  aim  at  thine  1  Soielr 
thou  canst  not  allow  thyself  to  think  any  thing  beneath 
this,  worthy  to  be  owned  by  thee,  under  that  notion,  of  thy 
hignest  good  and  thy  last  end.  But  that  thy  q>ixit  should 
labour  under  an  aversion  towards  thy  hignest  good,  to- 
wards thy  blessedness  itself,  is  not  that  a  disDUtl  token 
upon  thee  1  If  thou  didst  disafiect  and  nauseate  the  things 
in  which  thy  present  life  is  bound  up,  and  without  which 
thou  canst  not  live,  wouldst  thou  not  think  thy  case  de- 
ploratel  What  dost  thou  think  will  become  of  thy  sool, 
whose  everlasting  life  is  bound  up  in  that  very  good  which 
thou  desirest  not ;  which  cannot  live  that  life  without  that 
good,  nor  with  it,  if  thou  hast  no  desire  to  it  1  O  the  etenal 
resentments  thy  soul  will  have  of  this  cruelty !  to  be  with- 
held from  that  wherein  its  life  lies !  Wouldst  thou  not 
iudge  him  unnatural  that  should  kill  his  brother,  awatssin 
his  father,  starve  his  child  1  What  shall  be  said  of  him 
that  destroys  himself?  How  may  that  soul  lament  that  ever 
it  was  thine ;  and  say,  O  that  I  liad  rather  been  of  any  soch 
lower  kind,  to  have  animated  a  fly,  to  have  inspirited  a 
vile  worm,  rather  than  to  have  served  a  reasonable  beast^ 
that  by  me  knew  the  good  it  would  never  follow,  and  did 
not  desire  I  But  if  thou  hast  any  such  desires,  in  a  low 
degree,  after  this  blessedness,  as  thou  thinkest  may  entitle 
thee  to  the  name  thou  bearest,  of  a  saint,  a  Christian;  is 
it  not  still  very  unnatural  to  pursue  a  good,  approved  by 
thy  stated  judgment  as  best  in  itself,  and  for  thee,  with  so 
unproportionable,  so  slothful  desires  1  For  the  same  rea- 
son thou  dost  desire  it  at  all,  thou  shouldst  desire  it  much; 
yea,  and  still  more  and  more,  till  thou  attain  it,  and  be 
swallowed  up  into  it.  Thy  best  and  last  good  thou  canst 
never  desire  too  much.  And  let  it  be  considered  by  thee, 
that  the  temper  thou  thinkest  thyself  innocent  of,  an  habi- 
tual prevalent  disafiTection  to  the  true  blessedness  of  saints, 
may  for  ought  thou  knowest  be  upon  thee ;  while  it  ap- 
pears thou  art  so  very  near  the  borders  of  it ;  and  it  appears 
not  with  such  certainty  that  thou  partakest  not  in  it  It  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter,  critically  to  uistinguish  and  conclude 
of  the  lowest  de^ee  (in  hypothesis  or  with  appUcation  to 
thy  own  case)  ot  that  desire  which  is  necessary  to  qnali^ 
thee  for  the  enjimaent  of  this  blessedness.  And  is  it  not 
a  matter  both  of^  shame  and  terror,  that  thou  shouldst  de- 
sire thy  blessedness  so  faintly,  as  not  to  know  whether  thou 
truly  desire  it  at  all.  'Tis  true,  that  a  certainty,  amongst 
such  as  may  be  sincere,  is  very  little  ccMumon :  out  whence 
proceeds  it,  but  from  their  too  common,  indulged  sloth; 
out  of  which  all  this  is  designed  to  awaken  thee.  And  the 
commonness  whereof  doth  as  little  detract  £rom  the  re- 
proach and  sinfulness,  as  from  the  danger  of  it.  'Tis  but 
a  poor  defence,  for  what  is  intrinsically  evil  in  itself,  that 
it  IS  common* 

But  further,  as  the  case  is,  this  is  so  reproachful  a  thing, 
even  in  common  estimate, — ^not  to  desire  heaven  and  eter- 
nal glory,  or  to  desire  it  with  very  cold  and  careless  desires 
— that  there  are  few  will  profess  it,  or  own  it  to  be  their 
temper ;  much  fewer  that  will  undertake  to  excuse  or 
justify  it.  'Tis  so  evilly  thought  of,  that  among  merely 
sober  and  rational  men,  it  can  never  find  an  advocate,  or 
any  that  will  afibrd  it  patronage.  The  generality  pretend 
a  desire  of  going  to  heaven,  and  being  with  God.  If  any 
be  so  observant  of  themselves  as  to  xnow,  and  ao  ingenv* 
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OQs  as  to  confeai  it  otherwise  with  them,  they  complain  of 
it  as  their  fault,  and  say,  they  wonld  fain  have  it  redressed, 
but  are  far  from  assoming  that  confidence,  to  defend  or 
plead  for  it.  Consider  then,  wilt  thou  persist  in  such  a 
temper  and  disposition  of  mind  as  all  men  condemn ;  and 
be  guilty  of  so  odious  a  thing,  as  shall  be  censured  and 
blamed  by  the  common  concurrent  vote  and  judgment  of 
mankind  1  Thou  wonldst  be  ashamed  to  stand  forth  and 
profess  openly  to  men,  that  thou  desirest  an  earthly  feli- 
city more  than  a  blessedness  in  heaven ;  or  at  least,  that 
thou  art  so  indifferent,  and  the  scales  hang  so  even  with 
thee,  that  thoa  canst  nardly  tell  which  way  they  incline 
most.  And  art  thou  not  ashamed  that  this  should  be  thy 
usual  temper ;  how  much  soever  thou  conceal  it  from  the 
notice  and  observation  of  the  world  1  Moreover,  how  can 
it  escape  thy  serious  reflection,  that  if  thou  pretend  it 
otherwise  with  thee,  'tis  but  to  add  one  sin  to  another,  and 
cover  thy  carnality  with  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation '? 
Yea,  while  thou  cbntinuest  in  that  temper  of  spirit,  not  to 
desire  this  blessedness  as  thy  supreme  end,  the  whole  of 
thy  religion  is  but  an  empty  show,  an  artificial  disguise ; 
it  carries  an  appearance  ana  pretence,  as  if  thou  wast  aim- 
ing at  God  and  glory,  while  thv  heart  is  set  another  way, 
and  the  bent  of  thy  soul  secretly  carries  thee  a  counter- 
course.  Hath  not  religion  an  a^^pect  towards  blessedness  1 
What  mean  thy  praying,  thy  hearing,  thy  sacramental 
communion,  if  thou  have  not  a  design  for  eternal  glory  1 
What  makest  thou  in  this  way,  if  thou  have  not  thy  heart 
set  towards  this  end  I 

Nor  is  it  more  dishonest  and  unjust,  than  it  is  foolish 
and  absurd,  that  the  disposition  and  tendency  of  thy  soul 
should  be  directly  contrary  to  the  only  design  of  the  reli- 
gion thou  professest  and-  doth  externally  practise.    Thy 
profession  and  desires  are  nothing  bat  seli-contradiction. 
Thou  art  continually  running  counter  to  Uiyself;  outward- 
ly porsaing  what  thou  inwardly  declinest.    Thy  reaJ  end 
(which  can  be  no  other  than  what  thou  really  desirest  and 
settest  thy  heart  upon)  and  thy  visible  way  are  quite  con- 
trary :  so  that  while  thou  continnest  the  course  of  religion, 
in  which  thou  art  engaged,  having  taken  down  from  before 
thine  eyes  the  end  wliich  thou  sbouldst  be  aiming^  at,  and 
which  alone  religion  can  aptly  subserve,  thy  religion  hath 
no  design  or  end  at  all,  none  at  least  which  thou  wouldst 
not  be  ashamed  to  profess  and  own.    Indeed  this  temper 
of  heart  i  am  now  pleading  against,  an  undesirousness  or 
indifierency  of  spirit  towards  uie  eternal  glory,  renders  re- 
ligion the  vainest  tbin^  in  the  world.  For  whereas  all  the 
other  actions  of  our  lives  have  their  stated,  proper  ends, 
religion  hath  in  this  case  none  at  all ;  none  to  which  it 
hath  any  designation  in  this  nature,  or  any  aptness  to  sub- 
serve. This  monstrous  absurdity  it  infers,  (ana  how  strange 
is  it,  that  it  should  not  be  reflected  on  1)  That  whereas  if 
you  ask  any  man  of  common  understanding,  what  he  doth 
this  or  that  action  for,  especially  if  they  be  stated  actions, 
done  by  him  in  an  ordinary  course,  he  can  readily  tell 
you,  for  such  and  such  an  end :  but  ask  him  why  he  con- 
tinues any  practice  of  religion,  he  cannot  say  (in  this  case^ 
for  what.   For  can  any  man  imagine  what  other  end  reh- 
gion  naturally  serves  tor,  bat  to  bring  men  to  blessedness  1 
w  hich  being  no  other  thing  than  what  hath  beea  here  de- 
scribed; such  as  are  found  not  to  desire  it  really  and  su^ 
premely,  as  their  end,  can  have  no  real  attainable  end  of 
their  being  religious  at  all.    To  drive  on  a  continued 
course  andf  series  of  actions  in  a  visible  pursuit  of  that 
which  they  desire  not,  and  have  no  mind  to,  is  such  apiece 
of  folly,  so  fond  and  vain  a  trifling,  that  as  I  remember 
Cicero  reports  Cato  to  have  said  concerning  the  sooth- 
sayers of  his  time,  he  did  wonder  they  could  look  in  one 
another's  faces  and  not  laugh ;  (being  conscious  to  each 
other's  impostures,  and  the  vanity  of  their  profession ;)  so 
one  would  as  justly  wonder  that  the  generality  of  carnal 
men  (who  may  shrewdly  guess  at  the  temper  of  one  an- 
other's minds,)  do  not  laugh  at  each  other,  that  they  are 
jointly  engaged  in  such  exercises  of  religion,  to  the  design 
whereof  the  common  and  agreed  temper  of  their  spirits  do 
so  little  correspond.    As  if  all  were  m  very  good  earnest 
for  heaven,  wnen  each  one  knows  for  himself,  and  may 
(possibly  with  more  truth  than  charity)  suppose  of  the 
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rest,  that  if  they  might  always  continue  in  their  earthly 
stations,  they  had  rather  never  come  there.  And  therefore 
that  they  desire  it  not  supremely,  and  so  not  as  their  end 
at  all ;  consider  it  then,  that  thy  no-desire  of  this  blessed 
state  quite  dispirits  thy  religion,  utterly  ravishes  away  its 
soul,  leaves  it  a  dead,  foolish,  vain  thing,  renders  it  an  idle 
impertinency,  not  a  mean  to  a  valuable  end.  This  desire 
is  the  life  or  religion ;  all  duties  and  exercises  of  piety  are 
without  it,  but  "empty  formalities,  solemn  pieces  oi  pagean- 
try ;  every  service  done  to  God,  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  fool, 
if  not  animated  by  the  desire  of  final  blessedness  in  him, 
and  be  not  part  oi  our  way  thither,  a  means  designed  to 
the  attainment  of  it ;  which  nothing  can  be,  that  we  are 
not  put  upon  by  the  virtue  of  the  desired  end.  Without 
this,  religion  is  not  itself.  A  continuance  in  well-doing 
is  as  it  were  the  body  of  it ;  and  therein  a  seekine  honour, 
fflory,  and  immortality,  the  soul  and  spirit.  The  desire  of  a 
heavenly  cotmtry  must  run  through  the  whole  coarse  of 
our  earthly  pil^image :  it  were  otherwise  a  continued  er- 
ror, an  uncertam  wandering,  no  steady  tending  towards  our 
end  :  so  that  thou  art  a  mere  vagrant,  if  this  desire  do  not 
direct  thy  course  towards  thy  Father's  house.  And  me- 
thinks  all  this  should  make  thee  even  ashamed  of  thyself, 
if  thou  canst  not  find  this  desire  to  have  a  settled  resi- 
dence, and  a  ruling  power  in  thy  soul.    Then, 

3.  Sense  of  praise  should  signify  something  too,  as  the 
apostle.  Whatsoever  thin^fs  are— pure,  lovely,  &c.  If  there 
be  any  virtue,— any  praise,  think  of  these  things.  And 
hath  not  the  eternal  glory  tnose  characters  upon  it  of  pu- 
rity and  loveliness  beyond  all  things  1  Is  it  not  a  laudable 
and  praiseworthy  thing,  to  have  a  heart  and  mind  set 
upon  that  1  The  blessed  Grod  puts  a  note  of  excellency 
upon  this  temper  of  spirit :  r  But  they  desire  a  better  coun- 
try, that  is,  a  heavenly ;  wherefore  Uod  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their.  God,  &c.  This  renders  them  a  people  wor- 
thy of  him  who  hath  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glo- 
ry;  i^  fit  for  him  to  own  a  relation  to.  Had  they  been  of 
low,  terrene  spirits,  he  would  have  accounted  it  a  shame 
to  him,  to  have  gone  under  the  name  and  cognizance  of 
their  God.  But  inasmuch  as  they  desire  the  heavenly 
country,  have  learned  to  trample  this  terrestrial  world, 
cannot  be  contained  within  this  lower  sphere,  nor  satisfy 
themselves  in  earUily  things ;  they  now  discover  a  certain 
excellency  of  spirit,  m  respect  whereof,  (Sod  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  a  relation  to  them,  before  all  the  world  to  be  called 
their  Gtod;  to  let  men  see  what  account  he  makes  of  such 
a  spirit.  Yea,  this  is  the  proper,  genuine  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  a  saint,  which  agrees  to  him  as  he  is  such.  He  is 
Degotten  to  the  eternal  inheritance.  A  disposition  (and 
therein  a  desire)  to  it  is  in  his  very  nature,  (the  new  nature 
he  hath  received,)  implanted  there  from  his  original.  He 
is  bom  spirit  of  Spirit,  and  by  that  birth  is  not  entitled 
only,  but  adapted  and  suited  also  to  that  pure  and  spirit 
ual  state  of  blessedness.  That  grace,  by  the  appearance 
whereof  men  are  made  Christians,  teaches  also,  instructs 
to  this  very  thing,  to  look  for  this  blessed  hope,  the  glori- 
ous appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  which  you  know  consummates  that  blessed- 
ness. For  when  Christ,  who  is  their  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  they  also  appear  with  him  in  ^lory ;  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  nature,  their  spirits  escape  and  get 
up  above  this  corrupt,  impure  world.  That  new  nature 
is  a  holy  flame  that  carries  their  hearts  upwards  towards 
heaven. 

Further,  such  desires  appear  hence  to  be  of  divine  ori- 
ginal, an  infusion  from  the  blessed  Grod  himself.  That 
nature  is  from  him  immediately  in  which  they  are  implant- 
ed. The  apostle  speaking  of  his  earnest,  panting  desire  h 
to  have  mortality  swallowed  up  of  life,  presently  adds.  He 
that  wrought  us  to  the  self-same  thing  is  Qod.  They  arc 
obedient  desires;  the  soul's  present  answer  i  to  the  heaven 
ly  call,  by  which  God  calls  it  to  his  kingdom  and  glory 
k  This  glory  is  (as  hath  been  formerly  noted)  the  very  term 
of  that  calbng.  i  The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  into 
his  eternal  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus.  The  glorified  state  in 
nthe  mark,  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
'Tis  the  matter  of  the  apostle^  thank^ving  unto  God. 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Thessalcmians,  that  >>  they  were  called 
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by  his  Gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  When  the  sonl  desires  this  glory,  it  obedi- 
ently answers  this  call.  This  is  a  compliance  and  subjee- 
tion  of  heart  to  it.  How  lovely  and  becoming  a  thin^  is 
this,  when  God  touches  the  heart  with  a  stamp  and  im- 
press of  glory,  and  it  forth  with,  turns  itself  to  that  very 
point,  and  stands  directly  bent  towards  the  state  of  glory ; 
is  not  wayward  or  i)erverse,  but  herein  yields  itself  to 
Gk)d,  and  complies  with  the  Divine  pleasure.  Such  de- 
sires have  much  in  them  of  a  child-like  ingenuity ;  to  de- 
sire the  sight  of  a  father's  face :  when  this  is  the  intimate 
sense  of  the  soul,  Show  me  the  Father  and  it  suffices. 
To  desire  the  fullest  conformity  to  his  nature  and  will,  to 
be  perfect  as  that  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,  what  doth 
better  become  a  child  1  They  are  generous  desires ;  they 
aim  at  perfection,  the  highest  that  created  nature  is  capa- 
ble of;  not  contented  to  nave  had  some  glances  of  Divme 
glory,  some  strokes  and  lines  of  his  image,  but  aspiring  to 
full-eyed  visions,  a  perfect  likeness.  They  are  victorious 
desires ;  they  (as  it  were)  ride  in  triumph  over  the  world 
and  every  sublunary  thing  j  they  must  be  supposed  to 
have  conquered  sensual  inclmations,  to  have  got  the  mas- 
tery over  terrene  dispositions  and  affections.  With  what 
holy  contempt  and  scorn  of  every  earthly  thing  doth  that 
loAy  soul  quit  this  dirty  world  and  ascend,  that  is  power- 
fully carried  by  its  own  desire  towards  that  blessed  state  7 
The  desire  of  such  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as* might  ^trans- 
form into  his  likeness,  and  pass  the  soul  through  all  degrees 
of  conformity  to  him,  till  it  attain  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  become  like  a  risen,  glorified  Jesus  ;  such  a  de- 
sire I  say,  if  it  make  ail  things  seem  as  loss  and  dung  in 
comparison,  (even  a  formal,  spiritless  religion  itself,)  will 
it  not  render  this  world  the  most  despicable  dunghill  of  all 
the  rest  1  Try  such  a  soul  if  you  can,  tempt  it  down  to 
enjoy  a  flattermg,  kind  world,  or  to  please  it  when  angry 
and  unkind.  When  desires  after  this  glory  are  once  awa- 
kened into  an  active,  lively  vigour,  when  the  fire  is  kin- 
dled, and  the  flame  ascends,  and  this  refined  spirit  is  joy- 
fully ascending  therein,  see  if  you  can  draw  it  back,  and 
make  it  believe  this  world  amoreregardable  thing.  Why 
should  not  all  those  considerations  make  thee  in  love  with 
this  blessed  frame  of  spirit,  and  restless  till  thou  find  thy- 
self incapable  of  being  satisfied  with  any  thing  but  divine 
likeness  1 

6.  JhUe.  That  while  we  cannot  as  yet  attain  the  mark 
and  end  of  our  desires,  we  yield  not  to  a  comfortless  des- 
pondency in  the  way,  out  maintain  in  our  hearts  a  lively 
jov,  in  the  hope  that  hereafter  We  shall  attain  it.  We  are  not 
all  this  while  persuading  to  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  an 
unattainable  good.  Spiritual  desires  are  also  rational,  and 
do  therefore  involve  nope  with  them ;  and  that  hope  ought 
to  infer  and  cherish  joy.  Hopeless  desire  is  fuil  of  tor- 
ment, and  must  needs  banish  joy  from  that  breast  which  it 
hath  got  the  possession  of.  'Tis  a  disconsolate  thing,  to 
desire  what  we  must  never  expect  to  enjoy,  and  are  utter- 
ly unlikely  ever  to  compass.  But  these  desires  are  part 
of  the  new  creature,  which  is  not  of  such  a  composition, 
as  to  have  aprinciple  of  endless  trouble  and  disquiet  in  it- 
self. The  Father  of  mercies  is  not  so  litde  merciful  to 
his  own  child,  to  lay  it  under  a  necessity,  from  its  very 
natural  constitution,  of  being  for  ever  miserable  by  the  de- 
sire of  that  which  it  can  never  have.  It  had  been  very 
unlike  the  workmanship  of  God,  to  make  a  creature  to 
which  it  should  be  necessary  to  d  ^sire,  and  impossible  to 
enjoy  the  same  thing.  No ;  but  as  he  has  given  holy  souls, 
(as  to  the  present  case,)  great  incentives  of  desire,  so  doth 
he  afibrd  them  proportionable  encouragement  of  hope 
also;  and  that  hope  intervening,  can  very  well  reconcile 
desire  and  joy,  and  lodge  them  together  in  the  same  bosom. 
So  that  as  it  is  athingycapable  of  no  excuse,  to  hear  of  this 
blessedness  and  not  desire  it ;  so  it  would  be,  to  desire  and 
not  expect  it,  to  expect  it,  and  not  rejoice  in  it,  even  while 
we  are  under  that  expectation.  And  it  must  be  a  very 
raised  joy  that  shall  answer  to  the  expectation  of  so  great 
things.  If  one  should  give  a  stranger  to  Christianity  an 
occotmt  of  the  Christian  hopes,  and  tell  him  what  they 
expect  to  be  and  enjoy,  ere  long ;  he  would  sure  promise 
himself,  to  find  so  many  angels  dwelling  in  human  flesh, 
and  reckon  when  he  came  among  them  he  should  be  as 
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amidst  the  heavenly  choir ;  every  one  fUl  of  w  and 
praise.  He  would  expect  to  find  us  living  on  earth,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  as  so  many  pieces  of  immortal 
glory  lately  dropped  down  from  above,  and  shortly  again 
returning  thither.  He  would  look  to  find,  everv  where  in 
the  Christian  world,  incarnate  glory  sparkling  through  the 
over-shadowing  veil ;  and  wonder  now  this  earthly  sphere 
should  be  able  to  contain  so  many  great  souls.  Bat  when 
he  draws  nearer  tous,imd  observes  the  course  and  carriage 
of  our  lives,  when  he  sees  us  walk  as  other  men,  and  con- 
siders the  strange  disagreement  of  our  daily  conversatioi 
to  our  so  great,  avowed  hopes,  and  how  little  sense  of  joy 
and  pleasure  we  discover  ourselves  to  conceive  in  than; 
would  he  not  be  ready  to  say,  "  Sure  some  or  other  (will- 
in|^  only  to  amuse  the  world  with  the  noise  of  strange 
thmgs)  nave  composed  a  reli^on  for  these  men,  which  they 
themselves  understand  nothmg  of.  If  they  do  adopt  and 
own  it  for  theirs,  they  understand  not  their  own  pretences; 
they  are  taught  to  speak  some  big  words,  or  to  give  a  faint 
or  seeming  assent  to  such  as  sd^^l  them  in  their  namcs^ 
but  'tis  impossible  they  should  oe  in  good  earnest,  or  be- 
lieve themselves  in  what  they  say  and  profess."  And  what 
reply  then  .should  we  be  able  to  make  1  For  who  can  think 
that  any  who  acknowledge  a  God,  and  understand  at  all 
what  tlmt  name  imports,  should  value  at  so  low  a  rate,  as 
we  (visibly)  do,  the  eternal  fruition  of  his  glory,  and  a  pre- 
sent sonship  to  him,  the  pledge  of  so  great  a  hope.  He  that 
is  bom  heir  to  great  honours  and  nossessions,  though  he 
be  upon  great  uncertainties  as  to  tne  enjoyment  of  uem, 
(for  how  many  interveniences  may  prevent  him !)  yet 
when  he  come  to  understand  his  possibilities  and  expec- 
tancies, how  big  doth  he  look  and  speak !  what  granaear 
doth  he  put  on !  His  hopes  form  his  spirit  and  deportment 
But  is  it  proportionably  so  with  usi  Do  our  hopes  fill  our 
hearts  with  joy,  our  mouths  with  praise,  and  clothe  our 
faces  with  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  make  a  holy  alacrity  ap- 
pear in  all  our  conversations  1 

But  let  not  the  design  of  this  discourse  be  mistaken.  'Tis 
not  a  presumptuous  confidence  I  would  encoarage,  nor  a 
vain  ostentation,  nor  a  disdainful  over-looking  of  otheis 
whom  we  fancy  ourselves  to  excel.  Such  things  hold  no 
proportion  with  a  Christian  spirit.  His  is  a  modest,  hom- 
Dle  exultation ;  a  serious,  severe  joy ;  suitable  to  his  solid, 
stable  hope.  His  spirit  is  not  pnfied  up  and  swollen  with 
air,  it  Is  not  big  by  an  inflation,  or  a  light  and  windjr  tu- 
mour, but  'tis  r^ly  filled  with  effectual  pre-apprehensions 
of  a  weighty  glory.  His  joy  accordingly  exerts  itself  with 
a  steady,  Uvely  vigour,  equally  removed  fhmi  vain  light- 
ness and  stupidity,  from  conceitedness,  and  insensibleness 
of  his  blessed  state.  He  forgets  not  that  he  is  less  than  the 
least  of  Gk>d's  mercies,  but  disowns  not  his  title  to  the 
greatest  of  them.  He  abases  himself  to  the  dost,  in  the 
sense  of  his  own  vileness ;  but  in  the  admiration  of  Divine 
grace,  he  rises  as  high  as  heaven.  In  his  humiliation  he 
afifects  to  equal  himself  with  worms,  in  his  joy  and  praise, 
with  angels.  He  is  never  unwilling  to  diminish  himself^ 
but  afraid  of  detracting  anything  from  the  love  of  God,  or 
the  issues  of  that  love.  But  most  of  all  he  magnifies  (as 
he  hath  cause)  this  its  last  and  most  perfect  issae.  And 
by  how  much  ne  apprehends  his  own  nnworthineas,  he  is 
the  more  wrapt  up  mto  a  wonderful  joy,  that  such  bksa- 
edness  should  be  bis  designed  portion.  But  now,  bow  111- 
tie  do  we  find  in  ourselves  of  this  blessed  ihune  of  spuit ! 
How  remote  are  we  from  it  1  liCt  us  but  inquire  a  little 
into  our  own  soub :  are  there  not  too  apparent  symptoms 
with  us  of  the  little  joy  we  take  in  the  fore-thoughts  of  fu- 
ture blessedness  1    For. 

First,  How  few  thoughts  have  we  of  it !  What  any  deli^ 
in,  they  remember  of£en.  'Tis  said  of  the  same  penon, 
that  o  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  that  in  hia 
law  he  doth  meditate  day  and  ni|rht  And  when  the 
Psalmist  professes  his  own  delight  in  God's  statutes,  he 
adds,  P I  will  not  forget  thy  word.  Should  we  not  be  as 
unapt  to  forget  heaven,  if  our  delight  were  there  1  But  do 
not  days  pass  with  us,  wherein  we  can  allow  ourselves  no 
leisure  to  mind  the  eternal  glory ;  when  yet  vanities  duong 
in  upon  us,  without  any  obstrncticni  orclieckl  And  (what 
is  consequent  hereupon)  how  seldom  is  this  blessed  state 
the  subject  of  our  discourse !    How  often  do  Christitfis 
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inetfty  and  not  a  word  of  heaven  1  O  hear^,  carnal  liearts ! 
par  home  and  eternal  hlessedness  in  this,  appears  to  be 
rorgotten  among  us.  How  often  voaj  a  person  converse 
with  U8,  ere  he  nndeistood  oar  relation  to  the  heavenly 
ooontry  I  If  exiles  meet  in  a  foreign  land,  what  pleasant 
discourse  have  th^  of  home !  They  sofier  not  one  ano- 
ther to  forget  it.  Snch  was  their  remembrance  of  Sion, 
who  sat  together  bemoaning  themselves  by  the  rivers  of 
Babvlon,  a  makinp^  mention  of  it,  as  the  phrase  is  often 
used.  And  methmks  (even  as  to  this  remembrance)  it 
should  be  our  own  common  resolution  too ;  If  we  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem ;  if  we  forget  to  make  mention  of  thee, 
O  thou  city  of  the  living  (Sod ;  let  our  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning ;  our  tongue  shall  sooner  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  our  mouth  i  and  so  It  would  be^  did  we  prefer  that  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  above  oqr  chief  joy. 

Again,  HoW  little  doth  it  weigh  with  us  I  It  serves  not 
to  outweigh  the  smallest  trouble ;  if  we  have  not  our  car- 
nal desire  in  every  thing  gratified,  if  any  thine  fall  out 
cross  to  our  inclinations,  this  glory  goes  for  nothing  with 
us.  Our  discontents  swallow  up  our  hopes  and  joys ;  and 
heaven  is  reckoned  as  a  thing  of  nought.  If  when  outward 
troubles  afflict  or  threaten  us,  we  could  have  the  certain 
prospect  of  better  days,  that  would  sensibly  revive  and 
please  as.  Yea,  can  we  not  please  ourselves  with  very 
uncertain  groundless  hopes  or  this  kind,  without  promise 
or  valuable  reason  1  But  to  be  told  of  a  recompense  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  of  a  day  when  we  shall  see  the 
face  of  Gk>d,  and  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness ;  this  is  in- 
sipid and  without  savor  to  us,  and  affords  us  but  cold  com- 
fort. The  uncertain  things  of  time  signify  more  with  us 
than  the  certain  things  of  eternity.  Can  we  think  'tis  all 
this  while  well  with  us  1  Can  we  think  this  a  tolerable 
evil,  or  suffer  with  patience  such  a  distemper  of  spirit  1 
Methinks  it  should  make  us  even  weary  of  ourselves,  and 
solicitous  for  an  efilectual,  speedy  redress. 

The  redress  must  be  more  in  our  own  doing  (striving 
with  our  souls  and  with  Gtod  for  them)  than  in  what  any 
man  can  say.  Most  of  the  considerations  under  that  fore- 
going rule,  are  with  little  variation  applicable  to  this  pre- 
sent purpose.  I  shall  here  annex  only  some  few  subordi- 
nate directions ;  which  may  lead  us  into  this  blessed  state 
of  life,  and  give  us  some  joyful  foretastes  of  the  future 
blessedness,  according  as  our  spirits  shall  comply  with 
them.  But  expect  not  to  be  cured  by  prescriptions,  with- 
out using  them ;  or  that  heavenly  joy  can  be  the  creature 
of  mortal,  unregarded  breath ;  we  can  only  prescribe 
means  ana  methods  through  which  Qod  may  be  pleased  to 
descend,  and  in  which  thou  art  diligently  to  msist  and 
wait.  And  because  I  caxmot  well  suppose  thee  ignorant, 
where  much  is  said  to  this  purpose,  I  shall  therefore  say 
little. 

1.  Possess  thy  soul  with  the  apprehension,  that  thou  art 
not  at  liberty  in  this  matter;  but  that  Uiere  is  a  certain 
spiritual  delectation,  which  is  incumbent  on  thee  as  indis- 
pensable duty.  Some,  whose  morose  tempers  do  more 
estrange  them  from  delights,  think  themselves  more  espe- 
cially concerned,  to  banish  every  thing  of  that  kind  from 
their  religion,  and  fancv  it  only  to  consist  in  sour  and 
riehteous  severities.  Others  seem  to  think  it  arbitrary  and 
indifferent;  or  that,  if  they  live  in  a  continual  sadness  and 
dejection  of  spirit,  'tis  onlr  their  infelicity,  not  their  fault ; 
and  apprehend  not  the  obligation  that  is  upon  them  bjf  a 
divine  law,  otherwise  to  manage  and  order  their  spirits. 
But  what  then,  are  such  words  thought  to  be  spoken  at 
random :  Her  i  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness ;  The  Lord 
is  the  portion  of  nunc  inheritance :  The  lines  are  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  places,  (or,  in  the  midst  of  pleasantness,  as 
the  expression  nath  been  noted  to  si^ify  0  ^^  ^^^^  P'^* 
eepts  carry  no  sense  with  them  1  '  Delight  Uiyself  in  the 
Lord :  Reioice  in  the  Lord  41  ways,  ana  again  I  say,  re- 
joice ;  with  many  more  1  Do  all  pa[ssages  of  this  kind  in 
Scripture  stand  for  ciphers,  or  were  they  put  in  them  by 
chance  1  Is  there  sucn  fi  thing  as  an  aptitude  to  delecta^ 
tion  in  our  natures ;  and  doth  the  sanctincation  thereof  en- 
title the  joy  of  s^nts  to  a  place  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit ;  "  and  yet  is  the  exercise  of  it  to  have  nq  place  in 
their  hearts  and  practice  1  Do  not  think  yon  are  permitted 
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80  to  extinguish  or  frustrate  so  considerable  a  principle  of 
the  divine  life.  Know,  that  the  due  exercise  of  it  is  a  part 
of  the  order  and  discipline  of  Gfod's  family:  that  it  is  a 
constitution  of  the  Divine  g[oodness  and  wisdom  both  to 
cherish  his  own,  and  invite  in  strangers  to  him :  yea,  that 
is  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  whole  gospel  revelation,  that 
what  is  discovered  to  us  of  the  word  of  life,  waspurposely 
written  to  draw  souls  into  fellowship  with  the  I>ather  and 
the  Son,  that  their  joy  might  be  fiul :  t  that  the  ministers 
of  this  jp^ospel  are  therefore  styled  the  «  helpers  of  their  joy. 
Therefore,  though  here  it  be  not  required  nor  allowed,  that 
you  should  indulee  a  vain,  trifling  levity,  or  a  sensual  joy, 
or  that  you  should  rejoice  you  know  not  why,  (imitating 
the  laug[hter  of  a  fool,)  or  inopportunely,  when  your  state 
admits  it  not,  or  when  the  Lord  calls  to  mourning ;  yet 
settle  however  this  persuasion  in  your  hearts^  that  the  se- 
rious,  rational,  regular,  seasonable  exercise  of  delight  and 
joy  is  matter  of  duty,  to  be  charged  upon  conscience,  from 
the  authority  of  Qod :  and  is  an  integral  »nart  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Christians.  And  then  sure  jou  will  not  think  any 
object  more  proper  and  suitable  for  it  to  be  exereisf  d  Ujpon, 
than  the  foreseen  state  of  blessedness,  which  is  in  itself  a* 
fulness  of  joy ;  the  joy  of  our  Lord.  And  is,  in  the  nre< 
apprehensions  of  it,  a  more  considerable  matter  of  joy  tnan 
our  present  state  affords  us  besides ;  and  without  relation 
whereto  we  have  no  rational  ioy  at  all. 

3.  Keep  faith  in  exercise;  both  in  that  act  of  it  which 
persuades  the  soul  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  revelation, 
and  that  aci  of  it  which  unites  it  to  Gk>d  through  the  Me- 
diator. The  apostle  prays  on  the  behalf  of  his  Roman 
Christians,  that  they  might  be  y  filled  with  joy  and  peace 
in  believing ;  and  we  are  told,  how  effectually  (as  to  this) 
it  suppUed  the  place  of  signt.  Such  as  had  not  seen 
Christ,  (which  was  the  privile^  of  many  other  Christians 
of  that  tune,)  yet  >  believing,  did  rejoice  with  jov  unspeak- 
able and  glorious.  Faith  directly  tends,  in  tnat  double 
office  before  mentioned,  to  excite  and  foment  this  joy. 
As  it  assents  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  revelation,  it 
realizes  the  object,  is  the  substance  and  evidence  of  the 
invisible  glory.*  As  it  unites  the  soul  with  God  through 
Christ,  in  a  fiducial  and  obediential  closure,  it  ascertains 
our  interest  therein,  and  is  our  actual  acceptance  of  our 
blessedness  itself:  for  when  we  take  Qod  through  Christ 
to  be  our  Qod,  wnat  is  it,  but  to  accept  him  as  our  eter- 
nal and  satisfying  portion,  whom  we  are  afler  fully  to  en- 
joy, in  the  vision  and  participation  of  his  glorious  excel- 
lencies and  infinite  fulness  1  Which  two  acts  of  faith  we 
have  mentioned  together  in  one  text, — they  were  per- 
suaded of  the  promises,  and  embraced  them ;  the  former 
respecting  the  truth  of  the  promises,  the  latter  the  good- 
ness of  the  thine:  promi^d.  And  hereupon  they  conlesscd 
themselves  (as  it  follows)  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  earth ; 
which  abdication  of  the  earth,  as  none  of  tneir  country, 
could  not  be,  but  that  through  their  faith  they  had  a  joy- 
ous pre-apprehension  of  that  oetter  state.  That  confession 
did  manifestly  involve  in  it  a  lively  jo)r,  springing  from 
the  sight  and  embrace  of  that  more  taking,  distant  good, 
which  the  promise  presented  them  with;  whence  they 
could  not  think  it  enough,  to  be  such  to  themselves  in 
their  own  thoughts  and  the  temper  of  their  minds ;  but 
they  cannot  forbear  (so  overcoming  were  their  sights  and 
tastes)  to  give  it  out,  to  speak,  and  look,  and  live,  as  those 
that  were  carried  up  in  their  spirits  above  this  earth,  and 
who  did  even  disdam  to  own  themselves  in  any  other  re- 
lation to  it  than  that  of  foreigners  and  stiangers. 

Set  thy  faith  on  work,  soul,  and  keep  it  a^work,  and 
thou  wilt  find  this  no  riddle ;  it  will  be  so  with  thee  too. 
We  have  much  talk  of  faith  among  us,  and  have  the  name 
often  in  our  mouths,  but  how  few  are  the  real  lively  be- 
lievers !  Is  it  to  be  thought  that  such  blessedness  should 
not  mere  affect  our  hearts  1  nay,  would  it  not  ravish  awajr 
our  very  souls,  did  we  thoroughly  believe  iti  And  were 
it  our  present  daily  work,  to  renew  the  bonds  of  a  vital 
union  with  the  blessed  Qod,  in  whom  we  expect  to  be 
blessed  for  ever,  could  that  be  without  previous  -gusts  of 
pleasure  1  'Tis  not  talking  of  faith,  but  living  by  it,  that 
will  give  us  the  experience  of  heavenly  delights  and  joys. 

3.  Take  heed  of  going  in  thy  practice  against  thy 
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light ;  of  persisting  in  a  course  of  known  or  smspectedsin, 
that  state»  thee  in  a  direct  hostility  and  rebellion  against 
heaven,  and  can  never  suffer  thee  to  think  of  eternity  and 
the  other  world  with  comfort;  will  fill  thy  mind  with 
frightM  apprehensions  of  God,  render  the  sieht  of  his 
ihce  the  most  terrible  thin^  to  thy  thoughts  thou  canst 
imagine,  and  satisfaction  with  bis  likeness  the  most  im- 
possible thing.  Let  a  good  understanding  and  correspond- 
ence be  continued  between  God  and  thee,  (which  is  not 
possible,  if  thou  disobeyest  the  dictates  of  thy  conscience, 
and  takest  the  liberty  to  do  what  thou  jud^^est  God  hath 
forbidden  thee,)  that  this  may  be  ttiy  re]oicmg,b  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience ;  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  according  to  fleshly  wisdom,  but  the 
grace  of  God,  thou  hast  had  thy  conversation.  Take  God 
for  a  witoess  of  thy  ways  ana  walkings ;  approve  thyself 
to  his  jealous  eye ;  study  to  carry  thyself  acceptably  to- 
wards him,  and  unto  all  well  pleasing.  Let  that  be  thy 
ambition,  to  stand  right  in  his  thoughts,  to  appear  gracious 
in  his  eyes.  Hold  fast  thine  integrity,  that  thy  heart  may 
not  reproach  thee  as  long  as  thou  livest.  If  iniquity  be  in 
thy  hand,  put  it  away;  then  shalt  thou  lift  up  thy  face 
without  spot  and  without  fear.  Be  a  faithful  subject  of 
'  that  kingoom  of  God,  (and  here  conscience  rules  under 
him,)  which  consists  first  in  righteousness,  and  then  in 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thoa  wilt,  so,  daily 
oehold  the  fyce  of  God  in  righteousness  and  with  pleasure ; 
but  wilt  most  of  all  please  thyself  to  think  of  thy  final 
appearance  before  him,  and  the  blessedness  that  shall 
ensue. 

4.  Watch  and  arm  thjrself  against  the  too  forcible 
strokes  and  impressions  of  sensible  objects.  Let  not  the 
savour  of  such  low  vile  things  corrupt  the  palate  of  thy 
soul.  A  sensual  earthly  mind  and  heart  cannot  taste 
heavenly  delights ;  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  savour 
the  thinos  of  the  flesh :  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  Labour  to  be  thoronprhly  mortined  *> 
towards  this  world  and  the  present  state  of^  thmgs.  Look 
upon  this  scene  and  pageant  d  as  passing  away :  keep  na- 
tural appetites  under  restraint,  (the  world  and  tne  lusts  of 
it  pass  away  together,)  sensuality  is  an  impure  thing. 


domineer  and  keep  thy  soul  in  a  depressing  servitude. 
Abridge  it  then,  and  cut  it  short,  that  thy  mind  may  be 
enlarged  and  at  liberty,  may  not  be  thronged  and  prepos- 
sessed with  carnal  imas^ations  and  affections.  *  **  Xet 
thy  soul"  (if  thou  wilt  take  this  instruction  f^om  a  heathen) 
"  look  with  a  constant  erect  mind  into  the  undefiled  light, 
neither  darkened  nor  borne  down  towards  the  earth ;  out 
stopping  its  ears,  and  taming  its  eyes,  and  all  other  senses 
back  upon  itself:  and  quite  abofishing  out  of  itself  all 
earthly  sighs,  ana  groans,  and  pleasure,  and  glories,  and 
honours,  and  disgrace ;  and  having  forsaken  all  these, 
choose  for  the  guides  of  its  way,  true  reason  and  strong 
love,  the  one  whereof  will  show  it  the  way,  the  other 
make  it  easy  and  pleasant.'* 

5.  Having  voided  thy  mind  of  what  is  earthly  and  car- 
nal, apply  and  turn  it  to  this  blessed  theme.  The  most 
excellent  and  the  vilest  objects  are  alike  to  thee,  while 
thou  mindest  them  not.  Thy  thoughts  possibly  bring  thee 
in  nothing  but  vexation  and  trouble,  wnich  would  oring 
in  as  soon  joy  and  pleasure,  didst  thou  turn  them  to  proper 
objects.  A  thought  of  the  heavenly  glory  is  as  soon  tnouffht 
as  of  an  earthly  cross.  We  complain  the  wcf  Id  troubles 
us ;  then  what  do  we  there  T  Wny  get  we  not  up,  in  our 
spirits,  into  the  quieter  region  1  What  trouble  would  the 
thoughts  of  future  glonr  be  to  us  1  How  are  thoughts  and 
wits  set  on  work  for  this  flesh !  But  we  would  have  our 
souls  flourish  as  the  lilies,  without  any  thing  of  their  own 
care.  Yea,  we  make  them  toil  for  torture,  and  not  for 
joy,  revolve  an  affliction  a  thousand  times  before  and  after 
it  comes,  and  have  never  done  with  ft,  when  eternal  bless- 
edness gains  not  a  thought. 

6.  Plead  eamestTv  with  God  for  his  Spirit.  This  is 
joy  in  the  Holy  GHiost;  or  whereof  he  is  die  author. 

ly  Christians  (as  they  must  be  called)  are  su^  stran- 
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gers  to  this  work  of  impl<visg  and  calUag  in 
Spirit,  as  if  they  were  eapabfo  of  adopiinc'  these  word% 
We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  a  Hid^ 
Ghost.  That  name  is  with  them  as  an  empty  aoiM. 
How  hardly  are  we  cimvinced  of  our  necessary  depcad- 
ance  on  that  free  Spirit,  as  to  all  our  tru^  spiritual  opera- 
tions! The  Spirit  is  the  very  earnest  of  our  inheritaiiee: 
The  foretastes  and  first-fhiits  we  have  here  of  the  Ivtare 
blessedness,  the  jot  and  pleasure,  the  complacwutial  rriiwhw 
we  have  of  it  beforehand,  are  by  the  gracioiis  Toachsafi»- 
ment  and  work  of  this  blessed  Spirit.  The  thin|Bi  that  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  which  have  not  entcfed 
into  the  heart  of  man,  are  revealed  by  this  SpiriL 
Therefore  doth  the  apostle  direct  his  prayer  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Father  of  this  glory ,r  that  he 
would  give  them  this  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  rerelatioa,— 
to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  their  understanding,  thai  they 
might  know  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  the  riches  of  tlie 
^lory  of  his  inheritance  in  (or  among)  the  saints.  And 
Its  revelation  is  such  as  begets  an  impression ;  in  respeel 
whereof,  tis  said  idso,  to  s^  up  to  the  da^  of  redemptioa. 
Therefore,  pray  earnestly  for  this  Spirit;  not  in  idle, 
dreaming  words  of  coarse,  but  as  being  rally  apprehen- 
sive of  the  necessity  of  prevailing}  and  give  not  over  till 
thou  find  that  sacred  fire  diffusing  itself  through  thy  mind 
and  heart,  to  enlighten  the  one  and  refine  the  other,  and 
so  prepossess  both  of  this  glory,  that  thy  sool  may  hie  ail 
tumea  into  joy  and  praise.    And  then  let  me  and  here, 

SQthout  the  formality  o€n,  distinct  head,)  that  it  copcems 
ee  to  take  heed  of  anenching  that  Spirit,  by  either  resist- 
ing or  neglecting  its  noly  dictates,  or,  as  the  same  precept 
is  otherwise  given,  of  grievine  the  Spirit :  he  is  by  name 
and  office  the  Comforter.  The  primitive  Christians,  'tis 
said,  walked  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Is  it  equal  dealing,  to  grieve  him  whose 
business  it  is  to  comfort  thee  1  Or  canst  thou  expect  joy 
where  thou  eausest  grief  1  Walk  in  the  BmriX:  adore  its 
power.  Let  thy  soul  do  it  homage  within  tSee.  Wait  for 
its  holy  influences,  and  yield  thyself  to  its  dnetnre  and 
guidance ;  so  wilt  thou  go  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
with  everlasting  joj  upon  ihj  head,  till  thoa  enter  that 
presence  where  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more. 

Nor  do  thou  think  it  improper  or  strange,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  called  upcm  to  rejoice  in  what  thon  dost  not 
yet  possess.  Thy  hope  is  instead  of  fruition ;  'tis  an  an- 
ticipated enjoyment.  We  are  commanded  tos  rejoiee  in 
hope ;  and  samts  have  professed  to  do  so,  to  h  r^ice  even 
in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable 
that  should  be  thy  present  highest  joy.  For  though  yet  it 
be  a  distant  thing,  and  distinctly  revealed,  the  exeeuency 
of  the  object  makes  compensation  for  both,  with  an  abun- 
dant surplusage.  As  any  one  would  much  more  rejoice 
to  be  assured  by  a  |^at  person  of  ample  possessions  he 
would  make  him  his  heir  to,  (though  he  knew  not  distinct- 
ly what  they  should  be,)  than  to  see  a  shilling  already  his 
own,  with  his  own  eyes. 
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There  are  yet  two  more  rules  to  be  superadded,  that 
respect  the  season  of  this  blessedness, — ^when  we  awake, — 
i.  e.  not  till  we  go  out  of  time  into  eternity,  not  till  we 
pass  out  of  the  drowsy  darkness  of  our  present  state^  till 
the  night  be  over  witn  us,  and  the  vigorous  lisht  of  the 
everlasting  day  do  shine  upon  us.  Hence  therefore  it  will 
be  farther  necessary, 

Ruie  7.  That  while  the  appointed  proper  season  of  this 
blessedness  is  not  yet  come,  (t.  e.  till  God  shall  vouchsafe 
to  translate  us  from  our  present  earthly  state,)  we  compose 
onr  spirits  to  a  patient  expectation  of  it.  Upon  a  twofold 
accotmt,  the  exercise  of  patience  is  veiy  requisite  in  the 
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present  case.  viz.  both  in  respect  of  this  very  expectation 
Itself,  and  also  in  respect  of  the  concomitant  miseries  of 
this  expecting*  state,  in  the  farmer  respect,  an  ahsetU  good 
IS  the  matter  ofoaTpoHences  m  the  latter  ^  pretint,  and  i/tuwa- 
bent  evil.  It  falls  more  directly  in  onr  way,  to  speak  to  the 
exercise  of  jkiHence  upon  the  lormer  account,  yet  as  to  the 
latter,  (though  it  be  more  collateral  as  to  our  present 
purpose,)  it  cannot  be  unseasonable  briefly  to  consider 
that  also. 

JFHrsty  therefore,  The  very  expectation  itselfof  this  bless- 
edness, renders  patience  very  requisite  to  our  present 
state.  Patience  hath  as  proper  and  necessary  an  exercise 
in  ex|«cting  the  good  we  want  and  desire,  as  in  enduring 
the  evil  that  is  actually  upon  us.  The  direction,  (it  must 
be  remembered,)  intends  such  ODly  as  apprehend  and  de- 
sire this  blessedness  as  their  greatest  good,  whose  souls 
are  transported  with  earnest  longings  lully  to  enjoy  what 
they  have  foretasted.  I  am  apprehensive  enough,  that 
others  need  it  not.  There  is  no  use  of  patience  in  expect- 
ing what  we  desire  not.  But  as  to  those  who  desire  it 
most,  and  who  therefore  are  most  concerned  in  this  ad- 
vice, it  may  possibl]^  become  a  doubt,  how  since  there  is. 
sin  in  oar  present  ignorance  of  Gtod  and  unlikeness  to 
him,  this  can  be  the  matter  of  anv  jpatience.  We  must 
diereforc  know,  that  as  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  con- 
formity to  him,  are  both  our  duty  and  blessedness,  the  mat- 
ter both  of  our  endeavour  and  of  God's  vouchsafement ; 
so  our  ignorance  of  him,  and  unlikeness  to  him,  are  both 
our  sin  and  our  misery ;  which  misery,  though  €rod  hath 
graciously  removed  it  in  part,  yet  also  he  continues  it  up- 
on us  in  part,  (as  our  «ad  experience  tells  us,)  by  his  just 
and  wise  dispensation,  which  we  cannot  except  against. 
Now  therefore,  looking  upon  the  defect  of  our  knowledge 
of  God  and  likeness  to  him,  under  the  former  notion, 
though  we  are  to  reflect  upon  ourselves  with  great  displea- 
sure and  indignation ;  yet  looking  on  them  in  the  fatter 
notion,  we  are  to  submit  to  the  righteous  dispensation  of 
God  with  a  meek,  unrepining  patience.  By  tnis  patience, 
therefore,  I  mean  not  a  stupid  succumbenc3r  under  the  re- 
maining disease  and  distemper  of  our  spirits,  in  this  our 
present  state ;  a  senseless  indiflerency  and  oscitant  cessa- 
tion from  continual  endeavours  of  further  redress;  but  a 
silent  and  submissive  veneration  of  Divine  wisdom,  and 
justice,  and  goodness,  that  are  sweetly  complicated  in  this 
procedure  with  us,  with  a  quiet,  peaceful  expectation  of 
the  blessed  issue  of  it.  This  oein^  premised,  I  shall  briefly 
show, — that  we  have  need  of  patience,  and — that  we  have 
reason  for  it  in  this  present  case. 

1.  That  we  have  need  of  it,  (supposing  our  souls  are  in- 
tent upon  glory,  that  we  are  m  earnest  in  this  pursuit,) 
will  appear  upon  sundry  accounts. 

First,  The  greatness  of  the  thing  we  expect.  To  be- 
hold the  face  of  Gk)d,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness. 
What  serious  heart,  apprehensive  of  its  own  concerns, 
can  without  much  patience,  hold  out  under  such  an  ex- 
pectation 1  How  do  lovers  that  expect  the  marriage-day, 
tell  the  hours,  and  chide  the  sun  that  it  makes  no  more 
haste !  But  how  can  that  soul  contain  itself,  that  expects 
the  most  intimate  fruition  of  the  Lord  of  gloi^r. 

Again,  consider  the  continual  representation  and  fre- 
quent inculcations  of  this  glory.  Its  vigorous,  powerful 
b«BLms  are,  l^  often  repeated  pulsations,  continually  beat- 
ing upon  such  souls  as  are  intent  towards  it.  Life  and 
immortali^  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel ;  and  they 
are  obligea  hy  command  and  inclination  to  attend  in  dis- 
coveries. The  e^e  that 's  once  smitten,  looks  again  and 
again, 'tis  not  satisfied  with  seeing;  and  every  renewed 
.ook  meets  with  still  fresh  rays  of  glory ;  they  have  fre- 
quent foretastes  and  prelibations,  whicn  still  give  life  to 
new  desires.  To  lie  under  the  direct  stroke  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  this  requires  much  patience,  to  sus- 
tain the  burden  of  such  an  expectation.  Life  itself  were 
otherwise  a  bitter  and  a  wearisome  thing.  *  And  the  want 
of  such  foretastes,  (for  alas  they  are  not  constant,)  makes 
desire  sometimes  more  restless,  and  expectation  more  bit- 
ter and  grievous. 

.  a  Gamnra  tibl  UfcKea  fooe  tbronomm  ;  qmm  mMflM,  lemfwr  fai  patila 
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Moreover,  Consider  the  nature  and  spring  of  these  de- 
sires, that  work  in  heavenly  souls  towards  this  glory.  They 
are  of  a  divine  nature  and  original ;  he  that  hath  wrought 
us  to  this  self-same  thing  is  God,  3  Cor.  v.  5.  Observe  the 
tenor  of  this  proposition ;  Grod  is  not  the  subject  of  pre- 
dication, but  the  predicate.  The  action  is  not  predicated 
of  Gk)d,  as  it  would  in  this  form  of  words,  God  hath 
wrought  us,  &C.  but  God  is  predicated  of  this  agent,  q.  d. 
this  is  the  work  of  a  Deity;  none  butCrod  could  be  the  au- 
thor of  such  desires.  That  a  soul  should  be  acted  towards 
glory  by  the  alone  power  of  an  almighty  hand !  here 
needs  a  divine  patience  to  sustain  it,  and  make  it  strong 
and  able  to  endure  such  a  motion,  where  there  is  divine 
power  to  act  and  move  it  forward.  The  frame  could  not 
bold  else,  it  must  dissolve.  The  apostle,  b  therefore,  pra]^- 
ing  for  the  Thessaloniaus,  that  God  would  direct  their 
hearts  into  the  love  of  himself,  (which  could  not  but  in- 
flame their  souls  with  a  desire  of  a  perfect  vision  and  en- 
joyment,) presently  adds,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
01  Christ.  Where  we  cannot  by  the  way  but  reflect  upon 
the  admirable  constitution  and  equal  temper  of  the  new 
creature,  as  to  the  principles  that  are  ingredient  into  the 
composition  of  it,  fervent  desires  allayed  with  meek  sub- 
mission, mighty  love  with  strong  patience.  If  we  consi- 
der it  in  aetu  stgruUOj  or  in  its  abstract  idea^  this  is  its  tem- 
perament ;  and  of  these  there  is  a  gradual  participation, 
wherever  you  find  it  actually  existing.  Qod.  hath  other- 
wise formed  a  creature  (the  prime  of  his  creatures)  so  as 
by  its  most  intrinsical  constituent  principles  to  be  a  tor- 
ment to  itself. 

Lastly,  The  tiresome  nature  of  exx)€Ctation  in  itself,  is 
not  least  considerable.  It  carries  ('tis  true)  pleasure  (if  it 
be  hoping  expectation)  with  it ;  but  not  without  a  great 
admixture  of  pain.  It  brings  a  kind  of  torture  to  the  mind, 
as  a  continued  exertion  or  stretching  forth  of  the  neck  (by 
which  it  is  expressed)  ^  doth  to  the  body.  Therefore  it  w 
most  significantly  said  by  the  wise  man,  d  Hope  deferred 
makes  the  heart  sick.  All  these.  I  say,  together  discover 
the  truth  of  what  the  apostle  tells  us,  *  We  have  need  of 
patience,  that  when  we,  du;.  we  may  inherit  the  promise. 

8.  And  as  we  have  need  of  it,  so  we  have  also  reason 
for  it  upon  many  accounts.  It  is  no  piece  of  rigorous  se- 
verity to  be  put  upon  the  exercise  of  some  patience,  to  be 
kept  awhile  m  a  waiting  posture  for  the  completion  of  this 
blessedness.    For, 

First,  The  thing  jrou  expect  is  sure.  You  have  not  to 
do  in  this  matter  with  one  who  is  inconstant,  or  likely  to 
change.  If  such  a  one  should  make  us  large  promises^ 
we  should  have  some  cause  never  to  think  ourselves  se- 
cure, till  we  had  them  made  good  to  us.  But  since  we 
f  live  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  who  cannbt 
lie,  and  who  we  8  know  is  faithful,  hath  promised,  we  may 
be  confident,  and  this  confidence  should  quiet  our  hearts. 
What  a  faiUiful  friend  keeps  for  us,  we  reckon  as  safe  in 
his  hands,  as  in  our  own.  ~  He  that  believes  makes  not 
haste.  An  impatient  haste  argues  an  unbelieving  jealou- 
sy and  distrust.  Surely,  there  is  an  end,  and  thy  expecta- 
tion will  not  be  cut  off. 

And  then  'tis  a  happiness  that  will  recompense  the  most 
wearisome  expectation.  'Twere  good  sometimes  to  con- 
sider with  ourselves,  what  is  the  object  of  our  hope  1  are 
our  expectations  pitched  upon  a  valuable  good,  that  will 
be  worth  while  to  expect  1  So  the  Psalmist,  h  What  wait 
I  for  1  and  he  answers  himself,  My  hope  is  m  thee.  Sure 
then  that  hope  will  not  make  ashamed.  'Twere  a  con- 
founding thing  to  have  been  a  I6ng  time  full  of  great  hopes 
that  at  last  dwindle  into  some  petite  trifle,  but  when  we 
know  beforehand  the  business  is  such  as  will  defray  itself, 
bear  its  own  charges,  who  would  not  be  contented  to 

waiti 

Nor  will  the  time  of  expectation  be  long^when  I  shall 
awake—when  he  shall  appear.  Put  it  to  the  longest  term,  it 
was  said,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  but  a  little  while : 
three  times  over  in  the  shutting  up  of  the  Bible,  he  tells  us,  I 
come  quickly.  He  seems  to  foresee  he  should  be  something 
impatiently  expected:  and  at  last,  Surely  I  come  quickly, 
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p.  d.  What  vill  you  not  believe  me  1  Be  patient,  teith  the 
apostle,  I  to  the  comiog  of  the  Lord :  and  presently  he 
adds,  be  patient,  stablish  your  hearts,  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 

Yea,  and  amidst  the  many  troubles  of  that  short  time  of 
expectation  many  present  comforts  are  intermixed.  Hea- 
ven  is  open  to  us.  We  have  constant  liberty  of  access  to 
God.  He  disdains  not  our  present  converse.  We  may 
have  the  constant  pleasure  of  the  exercise  of  grace,  the 
heavenly  delights  of  meditation,  the  joy  of  the  public  so- 
lemnities of  worship,  the  communion  and  encouragement 
of  fellow-Christians,  the  li^ht  of  that  coimtenance  where- 
of we  expect  the  eternal  vision,  the  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  continual  prospect  or  glory  all  the  way  thither. 
What  cause  have  we  of  impatience  or  complaint  1 

Further,  Saints  of  all  ages  have  had  their  expecting 
time.  We  are  required  to  be  followers  of  them  who  tnroi»;h 
faith  and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  waited  a  life's  time  for  nis  glorification.  I 
have  (saith  he)  glorified  thee  on  earth  •,  I  have  finished 
the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do !  And  now.  Father,  glori- 
fy me  with  thine  own  self,  &c. 

And  while  we  are  waiting,  if  it  be  not  our  fault,  our 
glory  will  be  increasing.  We  may  be  glorifying  Grod  in 
the  meantime,  which  is  the  end  of  our  beings :  we  need 
not  live  here  to  no  purpose. 

Again,  we  were  well  enough  content,  till  Gk)d  more 
clearly  revealed  that  other  state,  to  live  always  as  we  do. 
'Tis  not  now  ingenious  to  be  impatientljr  querulous  about 
the  time  of  our  entering  into  it.  'Tis  his  free  vouchsafe- 
ment;  we  never  merited  such  a  thing  at  his  hands.  'Tis 
not  commendable  among  men,  to  be  over  quick  in  exact- 
ing debts  even  where  there  was  an  antecedent  right,  much 
less  where  the  ri^ht  only  shall  accrue  by  promise,  not  yet 
sueable ;  would  it  not  shame  us  to  have  God  say  to  us. 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  you  all  t  And  oar 
former  state  should  be  often  reflected  on.  If  you  had  pro- 
mised great  things  to  a  wretch  lately  taken  o^*  the  dung- 
hill, and  he  is  every  day  impatiently  urging  you  to  an  un- 
timely accomplishment,  would  you  not  check  his  over-bold 
haste,  by  minding  him  of  his  original  1  It  becomes  not 
base  ana  low-bom  persons  to  be  transported  with  a  prepos- 
teroas,  over-hasty  expectation  of  high  and  great  things. 
And  if  God  k  bear  with  the  sinfulness  of  our  present  state, 
is  it  not  reasonable  we  should  bear  with  the  infelicity  of  it 
to  his  appointed  time  1  Besides  that,  we  should  much  in- 
jure ourselves  by  our  impatiency;  imbitter  our  present 
condition,  increase  our  ow^n  burden,  dissi]>ate  our  strength, 
^retard  our  progress  towards  the  perfection  we  profess  to 
aim  at ;  for  patience  must  have  its  perfect  work,  that  we 
may  be  perfect. 

And  others,  that  have  had  as  clear  apprehensions  and 
vigorous  desires  (at  least)  of  the  future  state  of  glory  as  we 
can  with  modesty  pretend  to,  have  yet  herein  moderated 
themselves  so,  as  to  intend  their  present  work  with  com- 
posed spirits.  Take  that  one  instance  of  the  blessed  apos- 
tle, who,  whilst  in  this  earthly  tabernacle  he  groaned, 
being  burthened,  to  be  clothed  with  glory,  and  to  have 
mortality  swallowed  up  of  life,  being  sensible  enough,  that 
during  bis  abode  or  presence  in  the  body,  he  was  absent 
from  Uie  Lord ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  fervour  and  vehe- 
mency  of  these  longings,  with  the  greatest  calmness  and 
resignation  imaginable,  as  to  the  termination  or  continu- 
ance of  his  present  state,  he  adds,  that  though  he  had  ra- 
ther be  absent  from  the  body,  i  to  be  present  with  the  Lord, 
it  was  yet  his  chief  ambition,  (as  the  word  he  uses  signifies,) 
whether  present  or  absent,  (as  if  in  commurison  of  that^  to 
be  present  or  absent  were  indifferent,  though  otherwise, 
out  of  that  comparison,  he  had  told  us,  he  would  be  absent 
rather,)  to  be  »  accepted,  to  appear  grateful  and  well- 
pleasing  in  the  eye  or  God ;  sucn  that  he  might  delight 
and  take  content  m,  as  his  expression  imports.  As  if  he 
had  said.  Though  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  the  state  of 
my  case,  I  know  well  I  am  kept  out  of  a  far  more  desira- 
ble condition,  while  I  remain  in  this  tabernacle :  yet,  may 
I  but  please  axid  appear  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
whether  I  be  sooner  dismissed  from  this  thraldom,  or  long- 
er continued  in  it,  I  contend  not.    His  burden  here,  that 


so  sensibly  pressed  him,  was  Biot  a  present  eril  so  maekas 
an  absent  good.  He  was  not  eo  burthened  by  wbaft  helclt 
and  could  not  remove,  as  by  what  he  saw  and  conld  aai 
enjoy.  His  groans  accordmgly  were  not  brutal,  as  those 
of  a  beast  under  a  too  heavy  load ;  but  rational,  the  groeoscf 
an  apprehensible  spirit  panting  after  an  allnring,  inviting 
glory,  which  he  had  got  the  prospect  of  but  could  not  yet 
attam.  And  hence  the  same  spiritnal  reason  which  did 
exercise,  did  also,  at  once,  moderate  his  desires ;  so  that, 
as  he  saw  there  was  reason  to  desire,  so  he  saw  there  was 
reason  his  desires  should  be  allayed  ny  asuhmiasiTe,  inge- 
nious patience,  till  they  might  have  a  doe  and  seasona&e 
accomplishment  And  that  same  temper  of  mind  we  find 
in  him,  when  he  professes  to  be  in  a  »  strait  between  two^ 
having  a  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  ChrisL 
which  he  thought  to  be  far  better,  and  yet  i^rehended 
his  longer  abode  in  the  world  to  be  needful  for  tne  service 
of  the  church ;  whereupon  he  expresses  his  confidence, 
that  he  should  abide  longer,  and  therein  discoven  how 
well  contented  he  was  it  should  be  so.  Therefore,  as  in 
reference  to  this  very  expectation  itself,  there  is  neat  need 
of  patience ;  so  the  exercise  of  it  in  thu  case  haui  nothing 
harsh  or  unreasonable  in  it,  or  which  the  spirit  of  a  sain* 
may  not  well  comport  with. 

3.  And  for  the  exercise  of  jvatience  npon  the  latter  a^ 
count  \  the  concomitant  miseries  of  this  onr  present  ex- 
pecting state ;  I  need  not  insist  to  show  how  needfU  it  is, 
this  bein^  that  which  our  own  sense  will  sufficient^  in- 
struct us  m.  We  are  not  to  expect  the  future  state  of  Uos- 
edness  in  a  state  of  present  ease  and  rest,  in  a  quiet,  friend* 
ly  world,  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  region,  under  niacid  and 
benign  infiuences  from  men  and  times ;  out  amioat  sloTm& 
and  tempests,  and  troubles  on  every  side,  mider  frowns  and 
displeasure,  threats  and  dangers,  harsh  and  roogh  severi- 
ties, ill  andun^ntle  usages,  flouts  and  scoma,  wrongs  and 
-injurious  dealmg[s,  wants  and  pressures  in  manjcnda 
When  the  world  is  once  forsaken  by  ns,  it  grows  angiy ;  il 
we  disclaim  it,  and  avow  ourselves  not  to  be  of  it,  beoMne 
confessed  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  it,  set  outkIvvs  se 
riously  and  visibly  to  mind  and  desicn  something  aboiv 
and  beyond  it^  discover  ourselves  to  be  of  them  that  an 
called  out  of  it :  from  the  same  principle  that  it  lores  its 
own,  it  will  hate  us;  when  once  Ghxl  calls  us  his  soas, 
the  world  will  not  know  us."  We  see  in  this  context  ws 
are  discoursing  from,  what  the  Psalmist's  condition  was, 
while  as  yet  he  remained  under  this  blessed  expeetatioa; 
*he  found  the  men  of  time,  whose  portion  was  in  this  life, 
to  be  deadly  enemies,  wicked  oppressors,  proud  insnltcrs; 
they  were  to  him  as  greedy  lions,  as  a  blood-thirsty  sword. 
His  cries  to  be  delivered  from  them,  show  what  he 
met  with  at  their  hands,  or  thought  he  had  reason  to 
fear.  Nor  can  so  raging  enmity  and  hate  ever  cease 
to  meditate  mischiefs  and  cruelties.  The  same  principle 
still  remains  in  all  the  serpent's  brood,  and  will  st&l  be  put- 
ting forth  itself  in  suitable  practices,  which  cannot  hot  in* 
fer  to  the  contrary  seed  continual  trouble  and  matter  of 
complaint. 

And,  in  short,  whatever  is  here  the  matter  of  your  com- 
plaint, ou?ht  to  be  the  matter  of  your  patience.  Whence 
It  cannot  be  doubted  the  matter  of  it  will  be  very  copious ; 
so  as  to  require  the  aU  of  patience ;  (as  the  apostle  speaks ;) 
which  his  addressing  this  solemn  request  to  Goa  on  the 
behalf  of  these  Colossian  Christians  plainly  intimatesL 
He  prays  that  p  they  may  be  strengthened  with  all  might 
according  to  the  glorious  power  of  God  unto  aU  patience, 
&c.  Patience  is  the  Christian's  sufieringpower,  'tis  passive 
fortitude,  an  ability  to  sufi*er :  and  so  apprehensive  ne  isof 
their  great  need  or  a  full  and  ample  supply  of  this  power. 
that  he  prays  that  they  miffht  be  strengUiened  in  this  kind 
with  might,  with  all  might:  that  they  might  be  even  al- 
mighty sufferers ;  strengthened  with  a  might  according  and 
corre^nding  to  the  glorious  powers  of  God  himself:  soch 
as  might  appear  the  proper  impress  and  image  of  Divine 
power,  whereof  the  Divme  power  might  be  both  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  pattern  (for  the  patience  whereby  God  bean 
the  wrongs  done  to  him  is  called  the  power  too;  Let  the 
power  of  the  Lord  be  ^^reat  as  thou  hast  qpoken,  saying. 
The  Lord  i%  long  suffering,  forgiving,  te.)  And  this      ' 
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aU  paUenee^  trhere  patience  is  put  for  ftn  act  of  this  power, 
or  most  be  understood  of  patience  in  exercise,  actoal  bear- 
ing. Nor  are  we  to  look  upon  Uie  expressions  of  this 
prayer  as  so  many  hyperbolical  strains,  or  rhetorical 
schemes  of  speech.  He  prays  according  to  Uie  apprehen- 
sion he  had  of  the  necessity  of  suffering  Christians. 

And  yet  how  mach  soever  the  need  is,  the  reason  is  not 
less,  'tis  a  thing  as  possible  as  it  is  necessary ;  yea,  there 
is  more  in  the  power  of  the  cause,  than  to  work  tnis  single 
effect     I  mean  it  not  only  of  the  efficient  cause  mentioned 
before,  but  of  the  objective  or  final  (as  having  such  a 
superabandant  sufficiency  in  its  kind  also)  hinted  in  the 
close  of  the  following  verse.    He  doth  not  utter  vain  and 
gproundless  wishes,  when  he  prays,  that  to  that  all  of  pa- 
tience they  might  add  ioyfulness  too,and  sriving  of  thanis ; 
no,  the  matter  fas  if  ne  had  said)  will  bear  it,  even  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  the  very  expectation  ob- 
jective, I  am  speaking  of.    It  bath  enougn  in  it  to  induce, 
not  only  patience,  but  joy,  not  a  contented  bearing  only, 
but  eivin^  of  thanks  too,  *i  to  him  that  hath  made  you  meet 
for  that  inneritance.    True  it  is  indeed,  that  the  very  need 
we  have  of  patience,  and  the  gain  that  would  accrue  by  it, 
is  itself  a  reason,  why  we  should  labour  to  fVame  our  spi- 
rits to  it :  for  if  such  evils  must  be  undergone,  how  much 
better  is  it  to  bear  them  alone,  than  to  have  the  disease  of 
a  wotmded,  impatient  spirit  to  bear  also  as  an  additional 
burden.     The  law  of  patience  is  certainly  a  most  indul- 
gent, merciful  law,  a  gracious  provision  (as  much  as  can 
be  made  by  a  law)  for  the  quiet  and  ease  of  our  spirits, 
under  the  sharpest  and  most  afflictive  sufferings.    As 
might  at  large  be  shown,  were  it  suitable  to  fall  into  a  dis- 
course of  patience  in  itself  considered ;  and  to  treat  of 
that  rest  and  pleasure,  that  liberty  of  spinjtj  that  possession 
and  dominion  of  one's  own  som,  which  it  carries  in  it: 
but  that  were  too  much  a  digression.  It  only  falls  directly 
here  in  our  way  to  consider,  that  as  we  have  many  griev- 
ances and  pressures  to  undergo,  while  we  are  expecting 
the  future  blessedness,  which  render  the  exercise  of  pa^ 
tience  very  requisite,  so  that  there  is  enough  of  weight  and 
worth  in  that  very  expectation  (t.  e,  in  what  we  expect) 
to  outweigh  them  all,  and  to  render  the  exercise  thereof 
highly  reasonable  upon  that  account,     r]  reckon  (saich 
the  apostle)  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  reveal- 
ed in  us.    Thus  (saith  he)  I  reckon,  t.  e.  it  is  my  stated, 
settled  judgment,  not  a  sudden,  rish  thought,    when  I 
have  reasoned  the  matter  with  myself,  weighed  it  well, 
considered  the  case,  turned  it  round,  viewed  it  exactly  on 
every  side,  balanced  advantages  and  disadvants^es,  pon- 
dered all  things  which  are  fit  to  come  into  consideration 
about  it,  thi»  is  the  result,  the  ffiud  determination,  that 
which  I  conclude  and  judge  at  last,  (judgment  is  the  last 
product  and  issue  of  the  most  exquisite  inquiry  and  de- 
bate, the  ultimate  and  most  perfect  act  of  reason,)  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  now  of  time  are  of  no  value ;  tnings  not 
fit,  as  it  were,  to  be  mentioned  the  same  day  with  the  glory 
to  be  revealedj  dec.    It  can  therefore  be  no  hard  law,  no 
unreasonable  imposition,  that  shall  obli^  us  to  the  exer- 
cise of  ftatience,  under  such  sufferings,  m  the  expectation 
of  so  transcendent  glory.     For,  consider, — ^Pirst,  These 
sufferings  are  but  fVom  men ;  (for  the  sufferings  of  which 
the  apostle  here  speaks,  are  such  as  wherein  we  suffer 
toG^ether  with  Christ,  i.  e.  for  h^  name  and  interest,  on 
benalf  of  the  Christian  cause;)  but  this  glory  is  from  God. 
How  disproportionable  must  the  eWscts  be  of  a  created 
and  increated  cause. — Asain,  these  sufferings  reach  no 
fttrther  than  the  bone  ana  flesh,  (fear  not  them  that  kill 
the  body,  and  after  they  have  done  that,  can  do  no  more, 
Ac.)  but  this  glory  reaches  unto  and  transforms  the  soul. 
How  little  can  a  clod  of  earth  suffer,  in  comparison  of 
what  an  immortal  spirit  may  enjoy ! — And  Airther,  There 
is  much  mixture  in  our  present  sufferings ;  the  present 
state  of  suffering  saints  is  not  a  state  of  total  misery ;  there 
are,  as  it  were,  njs  of  glory  interlaced  with  their  present 
afflictions :  but  there  w^  be  nothing  of  affliction  mingled 
with  their  future  glory. 

Yea,  and  (what  may  not  only  convince,  but  even  trans- 
port us  too)  these  sufferings  are  but  temporary,  nay  but 
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momentary,  this  glonr  eternal.    What  heart  is  big  enonsh 
to  coEpprehend  the  full  sense  of  these  words^*  Our  light 
affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.    How  might 
I  dwell  here  upon  every  syllable,  light  affliction,  weighty 
glory,  exeeediit^  weight,  affliction  for  a  moment,  etemsd 
weight  of  glory !  O  then,  how  unworthy  is  it  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  and  hopes,  that  we  should  have  an  impatient 
resentment  of  this  method  God  follows  with  us,  (as  he  did 
with  our  great  Redeemer  and  Lord,)  that  we  should  suffer 
first,  and  then  enter  into  glory !  Heaven  were  a  poor  hea- 
ven, if  it  would  not  make  us  savers.    It  were  nigh  time 
for  us  to  give  over  the  Christian  profession,  if  we  do  not 
really  account,  that  its  reward  and  hope  do  surmoant  its 
reproach  and  trouble ;  or  do  think  its  cross  more  weighty 
than  its  crown.    Is  the  price  and  worth  of  eternal  glory 
fallen  1   It  hath  been  counted  worth  suffering  for.    There 
have  been  those  in  the  world  that  would  not  accept  de- 
liverance fVom  these  sufferings,  that  they  might  obtam  the 
better  resurrection.    Are  we  grown  wiser  1  Or  would  we 
indeed  wish  God  should  turn  the  tables,  and  assign  us 
our  good  things  here,  and  hereafter  evil  things  1  Ungrat&- 
ful  souls !    How  severe  should  we  be  to  ourselves,  that 
we  should  be  so  apt  to  complain  for  what  we  should  ad- 
mire and  give  (hanks !    W  hat,  because  purer  and  more 
refined  Christianity  in  our  time  and  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  hath  had  public  favour  and  countenance,  can  we 
therefore  not  tell  how  to  frame  our  minds  to  the  thoughts 
of  sufferings')    Are  tribulation  and  patience  antiquated 
names,  quite  out  of  date  and  use  with  us,  and  more  un- 
grateful to  our  ears  and  hearts,  than  heaven  and  eternal 
Slory  are  acceptable  1    And  had  w^  rather  (if  we  were  in 
anger  of  suffering  on  the  Christian  account)  run  a  hazard 
as  to  the  latter,  than  adventure  on  the  former  1    Or  do  we 
think  it  impossible  we  should  ever  come  to  the  trial,  or 
be  ccmcem^  to  busy  ourselves  with  such  thoughts  1    Is 
the  world  become  so  stable  and  so  unacquainted  with 
vicissitudes,  that  a  state  of  things  less  favourable  to  our 
profession  can  nevfer  revolve  upon  us  ?  It  were,  however, 
not  unuseful  to  put  such  a  case  by  way  of  supposition  to 
ourselves.  For  every  sincere  Christian  is  in  affection  and 
preparation  of  his  mind  a  martyr.     He  that  loves  not 
Christ  better  than  his  own  life,  cannot  be  his  disciple.  We 
should  at  least  inure  our  thoughts  more  to  a  suffering  state, 
that  we  may  thence  take  some  occasion  to  reflect  and  judge 
of  the  temper  of  our  hearts  towards  the  name  and  cause 
of  Christ.    'Tis  easy  suffering  indeed,  in  idea  and  contem- 
plation :  but  something  may  oe  collected  from  the  obser* 
vation,  now  we  can  relish  and  comport  with  such  thoughts. 
*Tis  as  training  in  order  to  fight;  which  is  done  often  upon 
a  very  remote  supposition,  that  such  occasions  may  possi- 
bly fall  out. 

Therefore,  What  now  do  we  think  of  it  if  our  way  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  through  many  tribulations  1 
If,  before  we  behold  the  smiles  of  his  blessed  face,  we 
must  be  entertained  with  the  less  pleasing  sight  of  the 
frowning  aspect  and  visage  of  an  an^' world  1  If  we 
first  bear  the  ima«e  C  f  a  crucified  Chnst,  ere  we  partake 
of  the  likeness  of  a  glorious  God  1  What,  do  we  regret 
Uie  thoughts  of  it  i  Do  we  account  we  shall  be  ill  deak 
with,  and  have  a  hard  bargain  of  iti  O  how  tender  are 
we  grown,  in  comparison  of  the  hardiness  and  magna- 
nimity of  primitive  Christians  1  We  have  not  the  patience 
to  think  of  what  they  had  the  patience  to  endure.  We 
should  not  yet  forget  ourselves,  that  such  a  thing  belongs 
to  our  profession,  even  in  this  way  to  testify  our  fidelity  to 
Christ,  and  our  value  of  the  inheritance  pnisehased  by  his 
blood,  if  he  call  us  thereunto.  We  must  know  it  is  a  thing 
inserted  into  the  religion  of  Christians,  and  {with  respect 
to  their  condition  in  ttds  world)  made  an  essential  thereto. 
He  cannot  be  a  Christian,  that  doth  not  den^p-  himself  and 
take  up  the  cross.  How  often  when  the  active  part  of  a 
Christian's  duty  is  spoken  of  is  the  passive  part  studiously 
and  expressly  annexed!  Let  us  run  ^wilh  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us.  The  food  ground  brought  forth 
fVuit,  ^wiih  paUenee,  eternal  life  is  for  them  that  by*  « 
paiiient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  after  it.  Yea,  and 
nence  the  word  of  Christ  is  called  y  the  word  of  his  pa- 
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tUnee.  And  the  style  wherein  the  belored  disciple  speaks 
of  himself  and  his  profession,  is  this,  *  I  John,  a  companion 
in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  oi  Jesus 
Christ.  Do  we  mean  to  plead  prescription  against  an 
this  1  or  have  we  got  an  express  exemption  1  Have  we  a 
discharge  to  show,  a  manumission  from  all  the  suffering 
part  of  a  Christian's  duty?  and  is  it  not  a  dischai^e  also 
from  being  Christians  as  much  1  Will  we  disavow  our- 
selves to  belong  to  that  noble  society,  of  them  that  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises  1  Surely  we  are 
highly  conceited  of  ourselves,  ii  we  think  we  are  too  good 
to  De  numbered  among  them  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  Or  we  design  to  ourselves  a  long  abode  here, 
while  we  so  much  value  the  world's  favour,  and  a  freedom 
from  worldly  trouble:  or  eternity  is  with  us  an  empty 
sound,  and  tne  future  blessedness  of  saints  an  airy  thing, 
that  we  should  reckon  it  insufiicient  to  counterpoise  the 
rnifferings  of  a  few  hasty  days  that  will  soon  have  an  end. 
'Tis  a  sad  symptom  of  the  declining  state  of  religion,  when 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  so  over-mastered  by 
(he  powers  of  this  present  world,  and  objects  of  sense  so 
much  outweigh  those  of  faith.  And  is  not  this  appa- 
rently the  case  with  the  Christians  of  the  present  a^  1  uo 
not  your  thoughts  run  the  same  course  with  theirs  that 
meditated  nothmg  but  sitting  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of 
Christ,  in  an  earthly  dominion,  while  they  never  dreamt 
of  drinking  of  his  cup,  or  being  baptized  with  his  baptism  1 
How  many  vain  dreamers  have  we  of  golden  mountains, 
and  (I  know  not  what)  earthly  felicity ;  whose  pretended 
prophecies  about  a  (supposed)  near  approaching  prosperity 
to  tne  church  on  earth,  gain  easier  belief,  or  are  more 
savoury  and  taking,  with  too  many,  than  all  that  the  sacred 
oracles  discover  about  its  glorious  state  in  heaven !  Hence 
are  our  shoulders  so  unfitted  to  Christ's  yoke,  (like  the  un- 
accustomed heifer,)  and  the  business  of  suffering  will  not 
enter  into  our  hearts.  Methinks  the  beUef  and  expectation 
of  8uc1i  a  state  hereafter,  should  make  us  even  regardless 
of  what  we  see  or  suffer  nere ;  and  render  the  good  or  evil 
things  of  time  as  indifferent  to  us.  Yet  neither  plead  I  for 
en  absolute  stoical  apathy,  but  for  patience.  A  great  fol- 
lower of  that  sect  acknowledges, «  "  It  is  not  a  virtue  to  bear 
what  we  feel  not,  or  have  no  sense  of.  Stupidity  under 
Providence  is  not  a  Christian  temper  *,''  as  tnat  moralist 
6a3rs  of  the  wise  man,  "  'Tis  not  the  hardness  of  stone  or 
iron  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him."  But  lest  any  should 
xun  into  that  more  dangerous  mistake,  to  think,  that  by  the 
{patience  we  have  been  all  this  while  persuading  to  (in  the 
"expectation  of  the  blessedness  yet  to  come)  is  meant  a  love 
of  this  present  world,  and  a  complacential  adherence  of 
heart  to  the  earth ;  (which  extreme  the  terrene  temper  of 
many  souls  may  much  incline  them  to ;)  it  will  be  necessary 
upon  that  account  to  add  (in  reference  also  to  the  yet 
ititnre  expected  season  of  this  blessedness)  this  further  and 
concluding  instruction,  viz.  • 

8.  Rule.  That  (however  we  are  not  to  repine  at  our  being 
held  so  long  in  this  world  in  an  expecting  state,  yet)  we  let 
not  our  souls  cleave  too  close  to  tneir  terrestrial  stations, 
nor  be  too  much  in  love  with  the  body,  and  this  present 
low  state  of  life  on  earth.  For  evident  it  is,  that  notwith- 
standing alt  the  miseries  of  this  expecting  state,  the  most 
are  yet  loth  to  leave  the  world,  and  have  hearts  sordidly 
hankering  after  present  things.  And  surehr  there  is  much 
difference  between  being  paticjU  of  an  aboae  on  earth,  and 
being  fond  of  it.  Therefore  since  the  true  blessedness  of 
saints  consists  in  such  things  as  we  have  shown,  and  can- 
not be  cnjo^p'ed  till  we  awake,  not  within  the  compass  of 
time  and  this  lower  world  ;  it  will  be  very  requisite  to  in- 
sist here  awhile  in  the  prosecution  of  this  last  rule.  And 
what  I  shall  say  to  it  shall  be  by  way  of— caution — and 
enforcement.  ' 

1.  For  caution :  that  we  misapprehend  not  that  temper 
and  disposition  of  spirit,  we  are  m  this  thing  to  endeavour 
and  aim  at.  And  it  especially  concerns  us  to  be  cautious 
about  the-*indacements,  and— degree,  of  that  desire  of 
leaving  this  world,  or  contempt  of  this  present  life,  which 
we  either  aspire  to,  or  ^llow  ourselves  m. 

First,  Inducements.    Some  are  desirous,  others  at  least 
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content,  to  quit  the  world  upon  veiy  insiifficieiit,  or  indeed 
wicked  considerations. 

1.  There  are,  who  desire  it  merely  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  present  troubles,  whereof  they  have  either  too  »n»pf^ifnt 
a  sense,  or  an  unworthy  and  impotent  fear.  Many  tioMs 
the  urgency  and  anguish  of  incumbent  trouMe  impresses 
such  a  sense,  and  utters  itself  in  such  lan^age,  as  that, 
b  Now,  O  Lord,  take  I  beseech  thee  my  life  from  me,  for 
it  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live.  Or  that,  •  My  aonl 
chooseth  strangling  and  death  rather  than  life:  makes 
men  long  for  death,  and  die  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure;  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glaa  when  they  can  find  the  gnve. 
Yea,  and  the  very  fear  of  troubles  that  are  but  impend- 
ent and  threatening,  makes  some  wish  the  grave  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  renders  the  clods  of  the  valley  sweet  unto  thtrir 
thoughts.  "They  lay  possibly  so  humoursome  and  fanciful 
stress  upon  the  mere  circumstances  of  dying,  that  they  are 
earnest  to  die  out  of  hand  to  avoid  dym^  so  and  so ;  as 
the  poet  would  fain  persuade  himself  <i  it  was  not  deoA 
he  fiaredj  but  shipwreck:  it.would^  not  trotMe  them  t^  die, 
but  to  die  by  avtolent  hand,  or  to  be  made  a  public  3>ec- 
tacle ;  they  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  dying  so.  Here 
is  nothing,  commendable  or  worthy  of  a  Christian  in  all 
this.  -  It  were  a  piece  of  Christian  bravery  to  dare  to  live 
in  such  a  case,  even  when  there  is  a  visible  likelihood  of 
dying  Ji  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  flames.  How  much  this 
glory  was  affected  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  is 
sufficiently  known :  though  I  confess  there  were  excesses 
in  that  kmd,  altogether  unimitable.  But  if  God  call  a 
man  forth  to  be  his  champion  and  wimess,  to  lay  down  a 
life,  in  itself  little  desirable,  in  a  truly  worthy  cause,  the 
call  of  bis  providence  should  be  as  the  sound  of  the  inun- 
pet  to  a  truly  martial  spirit ;  it  should  fill  his  soul  with  a 
joyfUl  courage  and  sense  of  honour,  and  be  complied  with 
cheerfully,  with  that  apprehension  and  resentment  a  stout 
soldier  would  have  of  his  general's  putting  him  upon  some 
very  hazardous  piece  of  service,  wz.  he  would  say,  «  (as 
the  moralist  expresses  his  sense  for  him,)  3fy  general  katk 
not  deserved  iu  of  me,  but  U  appears  he  judged  well.  It 
should  be  counted  all  joy  r  to  fall  into  such  trials ;  that  is, 
when  they  become  our  lot  by  a  providential  disposition,  not 
by  a  rash  precipitation  of  ourselves.  And  as  it  is  a  wicked- 
ness inconsistent  with  Christianity,  to  be  of  that  habitual 
temper,  to  choose  to  desert  such  a  cause  for  the  saving  of 
life :  so  it  is  a  weakness  very  reproachful  to  it,  to  lay  down 
one's  life  in  such  &  case  with  reCT  et,  as  unwilling  in  this  kind 
to  glorify  him  Who  laid  down  nis  for  us.  We  are  no  more 
to  die  to  ourselves  than  to  live  to  ourselves.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
hath  purchased  to  himself  a  dominion  over  both  states,  of 
the  living  and  dead,  and  whether  f  we  live,  we  must  Uve 
to  him,  or  die,  we  must  die  to  him.  'Tis  the  glory  of  a 
Christian  to  live  so  much  above  the  world,  that  nothing 
in  it  may  make  him  either  fond  of  life,  or  weary  pf  it 

3.  There  are  others  who  are  (at  least)  indifferent  and 
careless  how  soon  they  die,  out  of  either  a  worse  than 
paganish  infidelity,  disbelieving  the  concernments  of  an- 
other world;  or  a  brutish  stupidity,  not  apprehending 
them ;  or  a  gross  conceited  ignorance,  misunoerstanding 
the  terms  of^the  gospel,  and  thinking  themselves  to  be  in 
a  fifood  condition,  as  to  eternity,  when  the  case  is  much 
otherwise  with  them.  Take  heed  ihy  willingness  to  die 
be  from  no  such  inducements,  but  a  mere  desire  of  being 
with  Grod,  and  of  attaining  this  perfection  and  bles^ness, 
which  he  hath  engaged  thee  in  the  pursuit  and  expecta- 
tion of.  And  then,  having  made  sure  it  be  right  as  to  the 
rise  and  principle. 

Be  careful  it  be  not  undue  in  point  of  degree ;  t.  e.  a 
cold  intermittent  velleity  is  too  little  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  pereinptory,  precipitant  hastiness  is  too  mnch  on  the 
other.  "The  middle  and  desirable  temper  here  is  a  eom- 
placential  submission  to  the  Divine  will  in  that  affair, 
with  a  preponderating  inclination  on  our  part,  towards 
our  eternal  nome,  if  the  Lord  see  good.  For  we  have  two 
things  to  attend  in  this  business,  and  by  which  our  spirits 
may  be  swayed  this  way  or  that,  i.  e.  the  goodness  of  the 
object  to  be  chosen,  and  the  will  of  Ood  which  must 
gmde  and  overrule  our  choice ;  the  former  whereof  wa 
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we  permitted  to  eye  is  subordmation  to  the  letter,  and  QOt 
otherwise.  Now  our  apprehension  of  the  desirableness  and 
intrinsic  goodness  of  the  object  ought  to  be  such,  (we  are 
infidels  e^  if  we  have  not  that  account  of  it,)  that  no- 
thing we  can  eye  under  the  notion  of  a  good  to  us,  may 
be  reckoned  so  eligible  as  that,  tfiz.  our  final  and  complete 
blessedness  in  the  other  world ;  which  because  we  know 
we  cannot  enjov  without  dyin|^,  death  also  must  be  judged 
more  eligible  than  life,  that  is^  our  blessedness  must  be 
judged  eligible  for  itself,  and  death  as  requisite  to  make  it 
presenL  so  that  the  entire  object  we  are  discoursing  of 
being  present  blessedness,  consider  it  in  comparison  with 
an^  thmg  else,  that  can  be  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  good 
which  we  ourselFca  arc  to  enjoy,  it  ought  to  be  preferred 
find  chosen  out  of  hand,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  so 
great  a  present  good  to  us  as  that.  And  this  ought  to  be 
Uie  proper  habitual  inclination  of  our  spirits,  their  con- 
stant frame  and  bent,  as  they  reqpect  onl^  our  interest  and 
welfare.  But  considering  Gkxl's'  dominion  o^er  us,  and 
interest  in  our  lives  and  beings,  and  that  as  well  ingenuity 
as  necessity  binds  us  to  be  subject  to  his  pleasure,  we 
should  herein  patiently  sufier  ourselves-  to  oe  overruled 
thereby,  and  not  so  abstractly  mind  our  own  interest  and 
contentment  in  this  matter,  as  if  we  were  altogether  our 
own,  and  had  no  Lord  over  us.  Plato,  who  abounds  in 
discourses  of  the  desirableness  of  dying,  and  6f  the  blessed 
change  it  makes  with  them  that  are  good,  yet  hath  this 
apt  expression  of  the  subjection  we  ought  to  be  in  to  the 
Divine  pleasure  as  to  this  matter,  ^  "  That  the  soul  is  in 
the  body  as  soldiers  in  a  gkrrison,  from  whence  they  may 
not  withdraw  themselves  without  his  order  and  direction 
who  placed  them  there:"  and  expostulates  thus,  "  If  ([saith 
he)  a  slave  of  yours  should  destroy  his  own  life  without 
vour  consent,  would  you  not  be  displeased ;  and  if  there 
had  been  any  place  leA  for  revenge,  been  apt  enough  for 
that  too  V*  So  ne  bringsin  Socrates  discoursm^^ ;  and  dis- 
covers himself  herein  to  have  had  more  light  m  this  mat- 
ter, touching  that  subordinate  interest  only  men  have  in 
their  own  lives,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  self-murder  (as 
he  had  in  other  things  too,)  than  most  heathens  or  ute 
more  refined  sect  ever  arrived  to. 

If  therefore  Qod  would  give  us  leave  to  die,  we  should 
izpon  our  own  account  be  much  more  inclined  to  choose  it; 
but  while  he  thinks  fit  to  have  it  deferred,  should  jield  to 
his  will  with  an  unrepining  submission.  Only  it  oiu^ht 
not  to  rest  at  all  on  our  part,  or  that  as  tp  ourselves  we  find 
any  thing  more  eratefnl  to  us  in  this  world,  that  we  are 
willing  to  stay  a  day  longer  in  it.  That  for  our  own  sakes 
we  should  anect  a  continuance  here,  would  argue  a  ter- 
rene, sordid  spirit  But  then  such  should  be  our  dutiful 
filial  love  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  that  in  pure  devoted- 
ness  to  his  interests,  we  would  be  content  to  dwell  (if  he 
would  have  it  so)  a  Methuselah's  age  in  an  earthly  taber- 
nacle for  his  service ;  that  is,  that  we  may  help  to  pre- 
serve his  memorial  in  a  lapsed  world^  (overrun  with  a[the- 
ism  and  ignorance  of  its  Maker,)  ana  win  him  hearts  and 
love  (to  our  uttermost)  among  his  apostate,  disloyal  crea- 
tures ;  and  in  our  capacities  be  helpful  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  as  he  continues  in  the  world  fbr  the  same 
purposes.  This  is  the  very  temper  the  apostle  expresses  < 
when  in  that  strait.  Which  way  the  poise  of  his  own 
spirits  inclined  him,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  inte- 
rest, and  what  was  simply  more  eligible  to  him,  he  ex- 
presses with  high  emphasis ;  To  be  with  Christ,  saith  he, 
IS  more,  more  desirable  to  be.  (for  there  are  two  comparar 
tives  in  the  Greek  text,)  and  therefore  he  professes  his  own 
desire  in  order  thereto,  to  be  dissolved ;  but  that  private  de- 
sire was  not  so  peremptory  and  absolute,  but  he  could  make 
it  jrield  and  give  place  to  his  duty  towards  God  and  his 
church,  as  it  follows.  So  we  know  tis  possible,  that  re- 
spects to  a  friend  may  overswaya  man's  own  particular  in- 
mination ;  and  the  inclination  remain  notwithstanding,  but 
is  subdued  only ;  otherwise,  had  any  reason  or  argument 
that  did  respect  myself  persuaded  me  to  change  it,  I 
should  then  follow  but  mjr  own  proper  inclination  still, 
and  so  my  friend  hath  nothing  to  tbank  me  for. 

So  it  ought  to  be  with  us  here.  Our  inclination  should 
preponderate  towards  a  present  change  of  our  state ;  only 
our  devotedness  to  his  mterest  and  pleasure,  whose  we 
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are,  should  easily  overrule  it.  This  is  the  lovely  temper 
of  a  rracions  ^irit,  as  to  this  thing,  that  to  die  might  be 
our  choice,  and  to  live  in  the  meantime  submitted  to  as 
oiu  duty.  As  an  ingenuous  son  whom  his  father  hath  em- 
ployed abroad  in  a  foreign  country,  though  duty  did  bind 
him  cheerfulljT  therein  to  comply  with  his  Other's  will, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  afiairs :  yet,  when  his  father  shall 
signify  to  him,  that  now  he  understands  no  necessity  of  his 
longer  continuance  there,  and  therefore  he  may  if  he 
please  return,  but  he  shall  have  leave  to  follow  his  own 
inclination,  'tis  not  hard  to  conjecture,  that  the  desire  of 
seeing  a  father's  face  would  soon  determine  the  choice  of 
such  a  son  that  way.  But  how  remote  are  the  generality 
of  them  that  profess  themselves  Gknl's  children  from  that 
pious  ingenuity !  We  have  taken  root  in  the  earth,  and 
forgotten  our  heavenly  originals  and  alliances.  We  are  as 
inhabitants  here,  not  pilgrims ;  hardly  persuaded  to  enter- 
tain with  any  patience  the  thoughts  oi  leaving  our  places 
on  earth ;  which  yet,  do  we  what  we  can,  shall  snortly 
know  us  no  more.  In  short,  then,  that  vile  temper  of 
spirit,  aeainst  which  I  professedly  bend  myself  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  is,  when  men,  not  out  of  any  sen.se  of 
duty  toward  God,  or  solicitude  for  their  own  sonls,  but  a 
mere  sordid  love  to  the  body,  and  affixedness  of  heart  to 
the  eurth  and  terrene  thiogs.  cannot  endure  the  thoughts 
of  dying,  ^d  that  which  I  persuade  to  is,  that  having 
the  true  prospect  of  the  future  olessedness,  before  our  eyes, 
and  our  hearts  po^essed  with  the  comfortable  hope  or  at- 
taining to  it,  we  shake  off  our  earthly  inclinations,  and 
expect  with  desire  and  joy  the  time  of  our  dismission 
hence,  that  we  may  enjoy  it ;  which  is  the  design  of  what 
was  promised  in  the  next  place,  viz. 

2.  The  inforcement  of  this  instruction.  Sufier  we  there- 
fore ourselves  to  be  reasoned  with  about  this  matter ;  and 
let  us  consider  whether  we  can  in  good  earnest  think  such 
an  aversation,  as  we  discover,  to  our  blessed  translation 
hence,  an  excusable,  a  tolerable  temper;  or  whether  it  be 
not  highly  reasonable,  that  we  should  entertain  the 
thoughts,  at  least,  with  more  content  and  patience  (if  not 
with  more  fervent  desire)  of  our  departure  hence  and  in- 
troduction into  that  other  state.  Let  me  demand  of  thee, 
dost  thou  thus  regret  the  thoughts  of  death,  as  being  un- 
willing to  die  at  all,  or  as  being  unwilling  to  die  as  yet  1 
Is  it  the  thing  itself,  or  only  the  circumstance  of  time  that 
thou  exceptcst  against }  'Tis  likely  thou  wilt  say  that  which 
will  seem  more  plausible,  and  so  nx  only  on  the  latter;  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  profess  to  desire  an  eternity  on  earth, 
but  only  more  time.  Well,  let  that  for  the  present  be  sup- 
posed, as  It  is  a  more  modest,  so  to  be  a  true  account  oi 
thy  desires :  yet  what  is  the  reason  of  this  moderation 
with  thee  herein;  and  that  thou  so  limitest  thyself?  Is  it 
that  thou  believest  the  blessedness  of  the  other  state  will 
prove  better  than  any  thing  thou  canst  enjoy  here ;  and 
that  thou  art  not  willing  eternally  to  be  deprived  of  1  But 
dost  thou  not  think  it  is  now  better  also  1  And  what  canst 
thou  pretend,  why  what  is  now  t^e  best  and  most  desirable 
good,  should  not  be  now  chosen  and  desired  out  of  hand  ? 
Or  is  it  that  thou  thinkest  it  unbecomes  thee  to  cross  the 
supreme  will  of  him  that  made -thee,  who  hath  determined, 
that  all  men  once  shall  die  1  And  tnen,  how  knowest  thou 
but  he  hath  also  determined  concerning  thee  that  thou  shalt 
die  the  next  day  or  hour*?  and  it  is  only  a  present  willing- 
ness to  die,  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  will,  or  upon 
supposition  of  it,  thou  art  persuaded  to.  Why,  art  thou 
not  afiraii,  lest  thy  present  unwillingness  should  cross  his 
present  will  t  Dost  thou  not  think  that  sovereign  power 
is  as  sufficient  to  determine  of  the  circumstance,  as  the 
thing  itself  1  And  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  pretend  an 
agreement  with  God  about  the  thing  itself;  and  yet  difi*er 
with  him  about  a  circumstance  %  Shall  that  be  a  ground  of 
quarrel  between  him  and  thee  1 

But  while  thou  only  professest  that  more  modest  desire 
of  more  time  in  the  world,  what  security  canst  thou  give, 
that  when  that  desire  hath  been  liberally  gratified,  it  shaU 
be  at  length  laid  down,  and  tumultuate  no  more  1  What 
bounds  wilt  thou  fix  to  it,  which  thou  darest  undertake  it 
shall  not  pass  1  Art  thou  sure,  when  thou  shalt  have  JuD 
at  the  world's  breast  ten  or  twenty  years  longer,  thou  wi3t 
then  imagine  thyself  to  have  drawn  it  dry ;  or  that  a.en 
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thon  sKalt  begin  to  nauseate  tke  world  and  wish  for  heaven  1 
Or  hast  thou  not  reason  from  thy  former  experience  to 
suspect,  that  the  longer  thon  dwellest  on  earth,  the  more 
terrene  thou  wilt  grow ;  and  that  if  thou  be  indisposed  to 
leaye  it  this  day  or  year,  thou  wilt  be  more  so  the  next ; 
and  so  thy  desire  become  boundless  and  infinite,  which  is 
to  desire  to  be  here  alwajrs,  the  thing  which  thou  seemedst 
80  unwilling  to  own  ?  And  if  that  prove  at  last  the  true 
state  of  thy  case,  art  thou  then  a  Christian,  or  art  thou  a 
man,  that  thou  harbourest  in  thy  breast  so  irreligious  and 
irrational,  yea,  so  sordid  a  wish  1  What !  wish  eternally 
to  be  afflxcKl  to  a  clod  of  earth  7  Is  that  at  length  become 
thy  Qod  1  Or  wilt  thou  say.  he  is  thy  Qod  whom  thou 
never  desirest  to  enjoy  1  Or,  that  thou  hast  alreadv  enough 
of  him,  but  not  of  the  world,  and  yet  that  he  is  thy  Qoal 
Or  wouldst  thou  overturn  the  laws  of  nature,  and  subvert 
the  most  sacred  divine  constitutions,  abortive  the  designs 
of  eternal  wisdom  and  love,  evacuate  and  nullify  the  great 
achievements  of  thy  merciful  and  mighty  Redeemer,  only 
to  gratify  a  sensual,  brutish  himiourl  Bui  evident  it  is, 
thou  dost  only  in  vain  disquiet  thyself,  thou  canst  not  dis- 
turb the  settled  order  of  things.  Eternal  laws  are  not  re- 
pealable  by  a  fond  wish.  Thou  settest  that  dreadful  thing, 
dea^j  at  nothing  the  further  distance,  by  thine  abhorrency 
of  it.  It  will  overtake  tiiee  whether  thou  wilt  or  no ;  and 
raethinks  thine  own  reason  should  instruct  thee  to  attemper 
and  form  thyself  to  what  thou  canst  not  avoid,  and  possess 
thee  with  such  thoughts  and  desires  as  those  of  chat  dis- 
creet pagan.k  "  Leiul  me,  O  Qod,  (saith  he,)  whither  thou 
wilt,  and  I  will  follow  thee  willingly ;  but  if  I  be  rebel- 
lious and  refuse,  I  shall  follow  thee  notwithstanding." 
What  we  cannot  decline,  'tis  better  to  bear  willingly,  than 
with  a  regret,  that  shall  be  both  vain  and  afflictive. 

And  what  hast  thou  hitherto  met  with  in  Uie  world,  that 
should  so  highl^r  endear  it  to  thee  1  Examine  and  search 
more  narrowly  into  thv  earthly  comforts ;  what  is  there  in 
them  to  make  them  self-desirable,  or  to  be  so  for  their  own 
sakes  1  What  is  it  to  have  thy  flesh  indulged  and  pleased  ? 
to  have  thy  sense  gratified  1  thy  fancy  tickled  1  What  so 
great  good,  worthy  of  an  immortal,  reasonable  spirit,  canst 
tnou  mid  in  meats  and  drinks,  in  fall  bams  and  coffers,  in 
vul^r  fame  and  applause,  that  should  render  these  things 
desirable  for  themselves  %  And  if  there  were  any  real  le- 
licity  in  these  things  for  the  present,  whilst  thou  art  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  them,  yet  dost  thou  not  know,  that  what 
thou  enjoyest  to-day  thou  mayst  lose  to-morrow,  and  that 
such  other  unthought^f  evils  may  befall  thee,  as  may  in- 
fuse a  bitterness  into  all  thou  enjoyest,  which  causes  im- 
mediately the  enjoyment  to  cease,  while  the  things  them- 
selves remain,  ana  will  be  equal  to  a  total  loss  of  all  1 
And  thus,  as  the  moralist i  ingeniously  speaks,  "thou  wilt 
eontinualiy  need  another  happiness  to  defend  the  former, 
and  new  wishes  must  still  be  made  on  the  behalf  of  those 
which  have  already  succeeded.'*  But  canst  thou  indeed 
think  it  worth  the  while  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe 
should  create  a  soul,  and  send  it  down  into  the  world  on 
purpose  to- superintend  these  trivial  afiairs,  to  keep  alive  a 
silly  piece  of  well-figured  earth  while  it  eats  ana  drinks, 
to  move  it  to  and  fro  in  chase  of  shadows,  to  hold  it  up 
while  others  bow  the  knee  and  do  it  homage,  if  it  had  not 
some  higher  work  to  mind  in  reference  to  another  state  ? 
Art  thou  contented  to  live  long  in  the  world  to  such  pur- 
poses 1  What  low  worthless  spirit  is  this,  that  had  rather 
DC  so  employed  than  in  the  visions  of  his  Maker's  face ; 
that  chooses  thus  to  entertain  itself  on  earth,  rather  than 
partake  the  efiusions  of  Divine  glory  above ;  that  had 
rather  creep  with  worms  than  soar  with  angels:  associate 
with  brutes  than  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ? 
Who  can  solve  the  phenomenon,  or  give  a  rational  account 
why  there  ^ould  be  such  a  creature  as  man  upon  the 
«arth,  abstracting  from  the  hopes  of  another  world?  Who 
can  think  it  the  effect  of  ah  infinite  wisdom  ;  or  account 
it  a  more  worthy  design,  than  the  representing  of  such  a 
scene  of  actions  and  affairs  by  pnppets  on  a  stage  1  For 
my  part,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
life  of  man  upon  earth,  that  should  render  it,  for  itself, 
more  the  matter  of  a  rational  election  (supposing  the  free 
option  given  him  in  the  first  moment  of  ms  bemg)  than 
presently  again  to  cease  to  be  the  next  moment. 
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Tea,  and  is  there  not  enough  obvious  in  every  mn^ei. 
perience,  to  incline  him  rather  to  the  contrary  cboioe ;  and 
supposing  a  friture  blessedness  in  another  world,  to  make 
him  passionately  desirous  (with  submission  to  the  Divine 
pleasure)  of  a  speedy  dismission  into  it  1  Do  not  the  bur- 
dens that  press  us  in  this  earthly  tabernacle  teach  our  very 
sense,  and  urge  oppressed  natures  into  involuntary  groans. 
while  as  yet  our  consideration  doth  not  intervene  1  And 
if  we  do  consider,  is  not  every  thought  a  sting,  making  a 
much  deeper  impression  than  what  onlj  toucheth  our  flesh 
and  bones  1  Wno  can  reflect  upon  his  present  state  and 
not  presently  be  in  pangs  ?  The  troubles  that  follow  hu- 
manity are  many  and  great,  those  that  follow  Christianity 
more  numerous  and  grievous.  The  sickness,  pains,  losses, 
disappointments,  and  whatsoever  afilictions  tLat  are^  in  the 
apostle's  language,"*  human,  or  common  to  men,  (as  aie 
all  the  external  sufferings  of  Christians,  in  nature  and 
kind,  though  they  are  liable  to  them  upon  an  account  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  which  there  the  apostle  intimates,) 
are  none  of  our  greatest  evils ;  yet  even  upon  the  accouni 
of  them,  have  we  any  reason  to  be  so  much  in  love  with  so 
unkind  a  world  1  k  it  not  strange,  our  very  bridewell 
should  be  such  a  heaven  to  us  7  But  these  things  are  liule 
considerable  in  comparison  of  the  more  spiritual  grievances 
of  Christians,  as  such :  that  is,  those  that  afflict  our  souls 
while  we  are  (under  the  condttct  of  Christ)  designing  for 
a  blessed  eternity;  if  we  indeed  make  that  our  business, 
and  do  seriou^y  intend  our  spirits  in  order  thereto.  The 
darkness  of  our  beclouded  minds ;  the  glimmering  ineffec- 
tual apprehension  we  have  of  the  most  important  things; 
the  inconsistency  of  our  shattered  thoughts,  when  we  would 
apply  them  to  spiritual  objects ;  the  great  difficulty  of 
working  off  an  ill  frame  of  heart,  and  the  no  less  difficulty 
of  retaining  a  good;  our  being  so  frequently  tossed  as  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell ;  When  we  sometimes  think  our- 
selves to  have  even  attained  and -hope  to  descend  no  more, 
and  all  on  a  sudden  plunged  in  the  ditch,  so  as  that  our 
own  clothes  might  abhor  us  ^  &11  so  low  into  an  earthly 
temper,  that  we  can  like.nothmg[  heavenly  or  divine,  and 
because  we  cannot,  are  enforced  justlj  most  of  all  to  dislike 
ourselves  1  are  these  things  little  with  usi  How  can  we 
forbear  to  cry  out  of  the  depths,  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
that  he  would  pity  and  relieve  his  own  ofi^ring  t  Yea,  are 
we  not  weary  of  our  crying;  and  yet  more  weary  of  hold- 
ing in  1  How  do  repelled  temptations  return  a^ain,  and 
vanquished  corruptions  recover  strength  1  We  know  not 
when  our  work  is  done.  We  are  miserable  that  we  need 
to  be  always  watching,  and  more  miserable  that  we  cannot 
watch,  but  are  so  oflen  surprised  and  overcome  of  evil. 
We  say  sometimes  with  ourselves,  we  will  seek  relief  in 
retirement,  but  we  cannot  retire  from  ourselves;  or  in 
converse  with  godly  friends,  but  they  sometimes  prove 
snares  to  us  and  we  to  them,  or  we  hear  but  our  own  mise- 
ries repeated  in  their  complaints.  Would  we  pray  t  How 
faint  is  the  breath  we  utter  I  How  lon^  is  it  ere  we  can 
get  our  souls  possessed  with  any  becoming  apprehensions 
of  Gk)d,  or  Uvely  sense  of  our  own  concenmients  1  Would 
we  meditate 't  we  sometimes  go  about  to  compose  our 
thoughts,  but  we  may  as  well  assay  to  hold  the  winds  in 
our  fist.  If  we  venture  forth  into  the  world,  how  do  our 
senses  betray  us  1  how  are  we  mocked  with  their  impos- 
tures 1  Their  nearer  objects  become  with  us  the  only  real- 
ities, and  eternal  things  are  all  vanished  into  airy  shadows. 
Reason  and  fiuth  are  laid  asleep,  and  our  sense  dictates  to 
us  what  we  are  to  believe  and  do,  as  if  it  were  our  only 
guide  and  lord.  And  what,  are  we  not  yet  weary  1  Is  it 
reasonable  to  continue  in  this  state  of  our  own  choice  t  Is 
xxusery  become  so  natural  to  us,  so  much  our  element,  that 
we  cannot  affect  to  live  out  of  it  7  Is  the  darkness  and 
dirt  of  a  dungeon  more  grateful  to  us  than  a  free  open  air 
and  sun  1  Is  this  flesh  of  ours  so  lovely  a  thin^,  tnat  we 
had  rather  suffer  so  many  deaths  in  it,  than  one  m  putting 
it  off  and  mortality  with  it  1  While  we  carry  it  awmt  us, 
our  souls  impart  a  kind  of  life  to  it,  and  it  gives  them  death 
in  exchange.  Why  do  we  not  cry  out  more  feelingly,"  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this 
body  of  death  V*  Is  it  not  grievous  to  us  to  have  so  cum- 
bersome a  yoke-fellow,  to  be  tied  (as  Mezentius  is  said  to 
have  done)  the  living  and  the  dead  together.    Do  we  not 
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And  thjB  disteOkpen  of  our  nnrits  are  mostly  from  these 
tiodles  we  are  so  in  love  witn,  either  as  the  proper  sj^rings 
or  as  the  occasion  of  them  1  From  what  cause  is  our 
drowsy  sloth,  our  eager  passions,  our  aversion  to  spiritual 
objects,  bat  from  this  impure  flesh ;  or  what  else  is  the 
sabject  about  which  our  Tezatioa<«  cares,  or  torturing  fears, 
oar  bitter  grie&,  are  taken  up  day  by  day  1 

And  why  do  we  not  consider,  that  'tis  only  our  love  to  it 
that  gives  strength  and  vigour  to  the  most  of  our  tempta- 
tions, as  wherein  it  is  most  immediately  concerned,  and 
which  makes  them  so  often  victorious,  and  thence  to  be- 
come oar  aller-ai&ictions  1  He  that  hath  learned  to  mortify 
the  inordinate  love  of  the  body , will  he  make  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  parvejr  for  it  1  Will  he  offer  violence  to  his 
own  soul,  to  secure  it  from  violence  1  Will  he  comply  with 
men's  lusts  and  humours  for  its  advantage  and  accommo- 
dation ;  or  yield  himself  to  the  tyranny  of  his  own  avarice 
for  its  f^tore,  or  of  his  more  sensual  lusts  for  its  present, 
content  1  Will  it  not  rather  be  pleasing  to  him,  that  his 
outward  man  be  exposed  tojperisn,  while  his  inward  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day  1  He  to  whom  the  thoughts  are 
erateAil  of  laying  it  down,  will  not  (though  he  neglect  not 
duty  towards  it)  spend  his  days  in  its  continual  service, 
and  make  bis  soul  a  hell  by  a  continual  provision  for  the 
flesh  and  the  lusts  of  it.  That  is  cruel  love  that  shall  en- 
slave a  man,  and  subject  him  to  so  vUe  and  ignoble  a  ser- 
vitude. And  it  discovers  a  sordid  temper  to  be  so  imposed 
upon.  How  low  are  our  spirits  sunk,  that  we  disdam  not 
so  base  a  vassalage  1  God  and  nature  hath  obliged  us  to 
live  in  bodies  for  a  time,  but  they  have  not  obliged  us  to 
measare  ourselves  by  them,  to  confine  our  desires  and  de- 
signs to  their  compass,  to  look  no  farther  than  their  con- 
cernments, to  entertain  no  previous  joys  in  the  hope  ot 
being  one  day  delivered  fhim  them.  No  such  hard  law  is 
laid  upon  us.  But  how  apt  are  we  to  become  herein  a 
most  oppressive  law  to  ourselves;  and  not  only  to  lodge 
in  fikhy  earthen  cottages,  but  to  love  them  and  confine 
ourselves  to  them,  loth  so  much  as  to  peep  out  'Tis  the 
apt  expression  of  a  *  philosopher,  upbraiding  that  base, 
low  temper,  T%e  degenerous  sdntlj  (saith  he,)  Furied  in  the 
body,  is  as  a  slothful  creeping  things  thai  loves  its  hole  and 
is  loth  to  come  forth. 

And  methinks,  if  we  have  no  love  for  our  better  and  more 
noble  self,  we  should  not  be  altogether  unapprehensive  of 
an  obligation  upon  us,  to  express  a  dutiful  love  to  the  Au- 
thor of  our  beings.  Doth  it  consist  with  the  love  we  owe  to 
him,  to  desire  always  to  lurk  in  the  dark,  and  never  come 
into  his  blessed  presence  1  Is  that  our  love,  that  we  never 
care  to  came  nien  him  1  Do  we  not  know,  •  that  while  we 
are  present  in  uie  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  1 
Should  we  not  therefore  be  willing  rather  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord,  and  absent  flrom  the  bodyl  Should  we 
not  put  on  a  confidence,  a  holy  fortitude,  (as  'tis  there 
expressed,  we  are  confident,  or  of  good  courage,  and 
thence,  willing,  &c.)  that  might  carry  us  through  the  ^^ve 
to  him.  As  is  the  brave  speech  of  that  last-mentioned 
philosopher,  Qod  wiU  caU  thee  ere  long,  expect  his  call,  p 
Old  age  will  come  upon  thee,  and  show  thee  the  waf 
thither  s  and  death,  which  he  thai  is  possessed  with  a  base 
fear,  laments  and  dreads  as  it  draws  on,  but  he  that  is  a 
lover  of  Ood  expects  it  wiih  joy,  and  with  courage  meets  it 
when  tt  comes.  Is  our  love  to  God  so  fiiint  and  weak,  that 
it  dares  not  encounter  death,  nor  venture  upon  the  imagin- 
ary terrors  of  the  grave,  to  go  to  him  1  How  unsuitable  is 
this  to  the  character  which,  is  given  4  of  a  saint's  love ! 
And  how  expressly  are  we  told,  that  he  who  loves  his  life 
better  than  Christ,  or  that  even  hates  it  not  for  his  sake, 
(as  certainly  he  cannot  be  said  to  do,  that  is  not  willing  to 
part  with  it  to  enjoy  him,)  cannot  be  his 'disciple !  If  our 
love  to  Ghxl  be  not  supreme  'tis  none,  or  not  such  as  can, 
denominate  us  lovers  of  him :  and  will  we  pretend  to  be 
so,  when  we  love  a  putrid  flesn  and  this  base  earth  better 
than  him  1  And  have  we  not  professedly,  as  a  fruit  of  our 
avowed  love  to  him,  surrendered  ourselves  ^  Are  we  not 
his  devoted  ones^l  Will  we  be  his,  and  yet  our  own  1 
or  pretend  ourselves  dedicated  to  his  holy  pleasure,  and 
will  yet  be  at  our  own  dispose,  and  so  dispose  oi  our- 
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selves  too,  as  that  we  mby  be  most  ungrateful  to  him,  and 
most  incapable  of  converse  with  him )  How  doth  this 
love  of  a  perishing  Life  and  of  a  little  animated  clay  stop 
all  the  enosions  of  the  love  of  God,  suspend  its  sweet 
and  pleasant  fruits,  which  should  be  always  exerting 
themselves  towards  him  \  Where  is  their  love,  obedi- 
ence, joy,  and  pnuse,  who  are  through,  the  fear  of  death 
all  tneir  lives  subject  to  bondage,  and  kept  ander  a  con- 
tinual dismal  expectation  of  an  unavoidable  dissolution  1 
But  must  the  great  God  lose  his  due  acknowledgments 
because  we  will  not  understand  wherein  he  deals  well  with 
usi  Is  his  mercy  therefore  no  mercy  1  As  we  cannot 
nullify  his  truth  oy  our  unbelief,  so  nor  his  goodness  by 
our  disesteem.  But  yet  consider,  doth  it  not  better  become 
thee  to  be  grateful  than  repine  that  Gkd  will  one  day  un- 
bind thy  soul  and  set  thee  free,  knock  oflT  thy  fetters  and 
deliver  thee  out  of  the  house  of  thy  bondage ;  couldst  thoa 
upon  deliberate  thoughts  judge  it  tolerable, should  he  doom 
thee  to  this  earth  for  ever  1  He  hath  however  judged  other" 
wise,  (as  the  pagan  emperor  and  philosopher  excellently 
speaks,')  who  is  the  author  both  of  the  fait  composition  of 
tky  present  being  and  now  of  the  dissoUtHon  of  its  thou 
wert  the  cause  of  neither,  therefore  depart  and  be  thanhfid, 
for  he  Oat  dimisseth  thee  dealeih  kindly  with  thee.  If  vet 
thoa  understandest  it  not,  yet  rememlier,  it  is  thy  Father 
that  disposes  thus  of  thee.  How  unworthy  is  it  to  dis- 
trust his  love ;  what  child  would  be  afhdd  to  compose  it- 
self to  sleep  in  the  parent's  boeomi  It  expresses  nothing 
of  the  duty  and  ingenuity,  but  much  of  tne  frowardness 
and  folly,  of  a  child :  they  sometimes  cry  vehemently  in 
the  undressing ;  but  should  dieir  cries  be  regarded  by  the 
most  indulgent  parent  lor  are  they  fit  to  be  imitated  by  us  1 

We  have  no  excuse  for  this  our  frowardness.  The 
blessed  God  hath  told  us  his  gracious  purposes  cooceniing 
us,  and  we  are  capable  of  understanding  him.  What  if 
he  had  totally  hidden  from  us  our  future  state  1  and  that 
we  knew  nothing,  but  of  going  into  an  eternal,  silent  dark- 
ness 1  the  authority  of  a  Creator  ought  to  have  awed  us 
into  a  silent  submission.  But  when  we  are  told  of  such 
a  glory,  that  tis  but  drawing  aside  the  fleshly  veil  and  we 
presently  behold  it,  methialm  the  blessed  hour  should  be 
expected  not  with  patience  only,  but  with  ravishing  joj. 
Did  we  hear  of  a  country  in  this  world,  where  we  mi^ 
live  in  continual  felicity,  without  toil,  or  sickness,  or  gnef^ 
or  fear,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  there,  though  the  pas- 
sage were  troublesome?  Have  we  not  keard  enougn  of 
heaven  to  allure  us  thither  1  Or  is  the  eternal  tnfth  ot 
suspected  credit  with  us  1  Are  God's  own  reports  of  the 
fature  glory  unworthy  our  belief  or  rmrd  1  How  many, 
upon  the  credit  of  his  word,  are  gone  already  triumphantly 
into  glory !  >  that  only  by  seeing  the  promises  afar  im,  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them;  and  never  after 
owned  themselves  under  any  other  notiou  than  of  pilgrims 
on  earth,  longing  to  be  at  home  in  their  most  denrable, 
heavenly  country.  We  are  not  the  first  that  are  to  open 
heaven ;  the  mam  body  of  saints  is  already  there ;  'tis,  in 
comparison  of  their  number,  but  a  scattering  remnant  that 
are  now  alive  upon  the  earth.  How  should  we  long  to  be 
associated  to  that  glorious  assembly !  Methinks  we  should 
much  more  regret  our  being  left  behind. 

But  if  we  should  desire  still  to  be  so,  why  may  not  all 
others  as  wellas  we,  and  as  much  expect  to  be  gratified  as 
wel  And  then  we  should  afree  in  desiring,  that  our  Re- 
deemer's triumph  might  be  deferred,  that  his  body  might 
yet  remain  incomplete,  that  he  might  still  be  debarreoTof 
the  long  expected  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  socd,  that  the 
name  of  God  might  be  still  subjected  to  the  blasphemy 
and  reproach  of  an  atheistical  world,  who  have  all  along 
said  with  derision,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  1 
Would  we  have  all  his  designs  to  be  still  unfinished,  and 
so  mighty  wheels  stand  still  for  us,  while  we  sport  ourselves 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  indulge  our  sensual  incline^ 
tion.  which  sure  this  bold  desire  must  argue  to  be  very 
preaominant  in  us-,  and  take  heed  it  argae  not  its  habituu 
prevalency.  At  least,  if  it  discover  not  our  present  sen- 
suality, it  discovers  our  former  sloth  and  idleness.  It  may 
be,  we  may  excuse  our  averseness  to  die  l^  our  unpre- 
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pttndness,  t.e.  one  fault  with  another:  though  thai  be  be- 
sides the  case  I  am  speaking  oL  what  then  hare  we 
oeen  doing  all  this  while  1  What !  were  the  affairs  of  thj 
sonl  not  thought  of  till  now  1  Take  then  thy  reproof  from 
a  heathen,  that  it  may  conyince  thee  the  more :  **  No  one 
(saith  he)  ^  divides  away  his  money  from  himself,  bat  yet 
men  divide  away  their  very  life. — ^But  doth  it  not  shame 
thee  (he  after  adds)  to  reserve  only  the  relics  of  thy  life 
to  thyself,  and  to  devote  that  time  only  to  a  good  mind 
which  thoa  canst  employ  upon  no  other  thing ;  How  late 
is  it  to  begin  to  live  when  we  should  make  an  end;  and 
defer  all  good  thoughts  to  such  an  age  as  possiblv  few  do 
ever  reach  to.  The  truth  is  (as  he  speaks)  we  nave  not 
little  time,  but  we  lose  mudi,  we  have  time  enough  were 
it  well  employed,  therefore  we  cannot  say  we  receive  a 
short  life,  but  we  make  it  so,  we  are  not  indigent  of  time, 
but  prodigal :  what  a  pretty  contradiction  is  it  to  complain 
of  tne  shortness  of  time,  and  jei  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 
cipitate its  course ;  to  hasten  it  by  that  we  call  pastime  1 
If  it  have  been  so  with  thee,  art  thou  to  be  trusted  with 
more  timel*'  But  as  thy  case  is,  I  cannot  wonder  that 
the  thoughts  of  death  be  most  unwelcome  to  thee ;.  who 
art  thou  that  thou  shouldat  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  1  I 
can  only  say  to  thee,  hasten  thy  preparation,  have  recourse 
to  rule  second,  and  third,  and  accordingly  guide  thyself 
till  thoti  find  thy  spirit  made  more  suitable  to  this  blessed- 
ness ;  that  it  become  savoury  and  grateful  to  thy  sonl,  and 
thy  heart  be  set  upon  it  ^ence  thou  mayst  be  reconciled 
to  the  grave,  and  the  thoughts  of  death  may  cease  to  be  a 
terror  to  thee. 

And  when  thou  art  attained  so  far,  consider  thy  great 
advantage  in  being  willing  and  desirous  to  die  upon  this 
farther  account,  That  thy  desire  shall  now  be  pltcb(Bd  upon 
a  thing  so  certain.  Thine  other  desires  have  met  with 
many  a  disappointment  Thou  hast  set  thy  heart  upon 
other  things,  and  they  have  deceived  thy  most  earnest, 
thirsty  expectations.  Death  will  not  do  so.  Thou  wilt 
now  have  one  certain  hope ;  one  thing  in  reference  whereto 
thou  mayst  say, "  I  am  sure."  Wait  awhile,  this  peaceful 
sleep  will  shortly  seise  thy  body  and  awaken  thy  soul.  It 
will  calmly  period  all  thy  trouoles,  and  bring  thee  to  a 
blessed  rest.  But  now,  if  only  the  mere  terror  and  gloom- 
iness of  dying  trouble  thy  thoughts,  this  of  all  othex  seems 
the  most  mconsiderable  pretence  against  a  willing  surren- 
der of  ourselves  to  death.  Reason  hath  overcome  it,  natu- 
ral courage,  yea,  some  men's  atheism ;  shall  not  faith  1 
Are  we  not  adiamed  to  c<msider,  what  confidence  and  de- 
sire of  death  some  heathens  have  expressed  1  Some  that 
have  had  no  pre-apprehension  or  belief  of  another  state, 
(though  there  were  very  few  of  them,)  and  so  no  hope  of  a 
eonsequent  blessedness  to  relieve  them,  have  yet  thought  it 
unreasonable  to  di^^ist  the  thoughts  of  death.  What 
wouldst  thou  think  if  thou  hadst  nothing  but  the  sophisms 
of  such  to  oppose  to  all  thy  dismal  thoughts  1  I  have  met 
with  one  «  ars:ning  thus,  ''^  Death,  which  is  accounted  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is  nothing  to  us,  (saith  he,)  be^ 
cause  while  we  are  in  being  death  is  not  yet  present,  and 
when  death  is  present  we  are  not  in  being :  so  that  it  neither 
concerns  us,  as  living,  nor  dead;  for  while  we  are  alive,  it 
hath  not  touched  us,  when  we  are  dead  we  are  not. — 
Moreover  (saith  be)  the  exauisite  knowled^  of  this,  that 
death  belongs  not  to  us,  makes  us  enjoy  this  mortal  life 
with  comfort :  not  by  adding  any  thing  to  our  uncertain 
time,  but  1^  taiking  away  the  desire  of  immortality."  Shall 
they  comfort  themselves  upon  so  wretched  a  ground,  with 
a  little  sophistry,  and  the  hope  of  extinguishing  all  desire 
of  immortality ;  and  shall  not  we,  by  cherishing  this  bless- 
ed hope  of  enjo3ring  shortly  an  immortal  glory  1 

Others  of  them  have  spoken  magnificently  of  a  certain 
contempt  of  this  bodily  life,  and  a  not  only  not  fearing 
but  desiring  to  die,  upon  a  fixed  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  purer  and  immoi^  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the 
Sreconceived  hope  of  a  consequent  felicity.  I  shall  set 
own  some  of  their  words,  added  to  what  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned,  (amongst  that  plentiful  variety  where- 
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with  one  migm  fill  a  volume^  purposely  to  sfaane  the 
more  terrene  temper  of  many  Christians. 

*'  The  soul  (saith  one  of  them  >)  is  an  invisible  thing, 
and  is  going  into  another  place,  suitable  to  itael£  that  is 
noble,  and  pure,  and  invisible,  even  into  hades,  indeed,  to 
the  ^ood  .and  wi*je  Qod,  whither  also  my  soul  shall  shortly 
go,  if  he  see  good.  But  this  (he  saith  in  what  foUown)  be- 
longs (mly  to  such  a  soul  as  goes  out  of  the  body  pare, 
that  draws  nothing  corporeal  alon^  with  it,  did  not  will- 
ingly communicate  witn  the  body  in  life,  hot  did  even  fly 
from  it,  and  gather  up  itself  into  itself,  always  «>A<iitfmy 
this  one  thing.  A  soul  so  affected,  diall  it  not  j^  to  some- 
thing like  itself,  divine,  (and  what  is  divine,  is  immortal 
and  wise,)  whither  when  it  comes,  it  becomes  bleased,  free 
from  error,  ignorance,  fears,  and  wild  or  enormons  loves, 
and  all  other  evils  incident  to  men.'' 

y  One  writing  the  life  of  that  rare  person  PlotinoSySays, 
That  he  seemcS  as  if  he  were  in  some  sort  ashamed  that 
he  was  in  the  body ;  which,  (however  it  would  leas  beoome 
a  Christian,  yet,)  in  one  that  knew  nothing  of  an  ineainaie 
Redeemer,  it  dracovered  a  refined,  noble  spirit  The  same 
person  speaks  almost  the  language  of  the  apostle,  coneera- 
ing  his  bein^  wrapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  telte  of 
such  an  alienation  of  the  soul  firom  the  body:  "IW 
when  once  it  finds  God  (whom  he  had  before  been  speak- 
ing of  under  the  name  of  the  r4  ««X^,  or  ike  hemmUf)  shi- 
ninp^  in  upon  it,  it  now  no  longer  feel^  its  body,  or  takes 
notice  of  Its  bemg  in  the  body,  but  even  foigets  its  own 
being,  that  it  is  a  man,  or  a  living  creature,  or  any  thing 
else  whatsoever,  for  it  is  not  at  leisure  to  mind  any  thing 
else,  nor  doth  it  desire  to  be :  yea,  and  having  sought  him 
out,  he  immediately  meets  it  presenting  itseli  to  him.  It 
only  views  him  instead  of  itself, — and  would  not  now 
change  its  state  for  any  thing,  not  if  one  could  give  it  the 
whole  heaven  in  exchange." 

*'  And  elsewhere  discussing,  whether  life  in  the  body  be 
good  and  desirable,  yea  or  no.  he  concludes  it  to  be  good, 
not  as  it  is  a  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  but  as  it  may 
have  that  virtue  annexed  to  it,  by  which  what  is  really  evil 
may  be  kept  off.  But  yet,  that  death  is  a  greater  good : 
that  life  in  the  body  is  in  itself  evil :  but  the  soul  is  by  vir- 
tue stated  in  goodness ;  not  as  enlivening  the  body  with 
which  it  is  compounded,  but  as  it  severs  and  sqoins  itself 
from  it ;  meaning  so^  as  to  have  as  little  communion  as 
possibly  it  can  with  it."  To  which  purpose  is  the  ej^sres* 
sion  of  another:  "  Th  t  the  soul  of^  a  happy  man  so  col- 
lects and  gathers  up  itself  out  i^om  the  body  while  it  is 
yet  contained  in  it ; — qnd  that  it  was  possessed  of  that  for- 
titude, as  not  to  dread  its  departure  f^om  it."* 

Another  gives  this  character  of  a  good  man :  "  That  as 
he  lived  in  simplicity,  tranquillity,  purity,  not  being  o^ 
fended  at  any  that  tney  believed  him  not  to  live  so;  he 
also  comes  to  the  end  of  his  life,  pure,  quiet,  and^  easy  to 
be  dissolved,  disposing  himself  without  any  constraint  to 
his  lot.^'  Another  is  brought  in  speaking  thus:b  "  If  God 
should  grant  me  to  become  a  chud  again,  to  send  forth 
my  renewed  infant  cries  fVom  my  cradle,  and  having  eves 
run  out  my  race,  to  begin  it  agam,  I  should  most  earnestly 
refuse  it;  for  wnat  profit  hath  this  life  1  and  how  much 
toil  I  Yet  I  do  not  repent  that  I  have  lived,  because  I  hofw 
that  I  have  not  Uvea  in  vain.  And  now  I  go  out  of  this 
life,  not  as  out  of  my  dwelling-house,  but  my  inn.  O 
blessed  day !  when  I  snail  enter  mto  that  council  and  as- 
sembly of  souls,  and  depart  from  this  rude  and  disorderly 
rout  and  crew,"  Ac. 

I  shall  add  another,  (of  a  not  much  unlikestnin*  and 
rank,  as  either  being  not  an  open,  or  no  constant  friend  to 
Christianity,)  that  discoursing  who  is  the  heir  of  divine 
things,  saitn,  "  He  cannot  be,  who  is  in  love  with  this  ani- 
mal, sensitive  life ;  but  only  that  purest  mind  that  is  in- 
spired from  above,  that  pcuiakesor  a  heavenly  and  divine 
(K>rtion,  that  only  despises  the  body,"  dbc.  with  much  more 
of  like  import 

,   Yea,  so  nave  some  been  tran^Borted  with  the  desire  of 
immortality,  that  (being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sin  of  self- 
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murder)  they  could  not  forbear  doinK  violence  on  them- 
selTcs.  Among  the  Indian$,d  two  tnoosaud  years  ago, 
were  a  sort  of  wise  men,  as  they  were  called,  that  held  it 
a  reproach  to  die  of  age,  or  a  disease,  and  were  wont  to 
ham  thenoselyes  alive,  thinking  the  flames  were  polluted 
if  they  came  amidst  them  dead.  The  story  of  *  Cleom- 
brotus  is  famous,  who  hearing  Plato  discourse  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  by  the  sea-side,  leaped  from  him  into 
the  sea,  that  he  might  presently  be  in  that  state.  And  'tis 
storied,  that  rNero  refused  to  put  ApoUonius  to  death, 
though  he  were  very  much  incensed  against  him,  only 
up<m  the  apprehensions  he  had  that  he  was  very  desirous 
to  die,  because  he  would  not  so  far  gratify  him. 

I  only  make  this  improvement  of  all  this : — Christian 
principles  and  rules  do  neither  hurry  nor  misguide  men, 
out  the  end  (as  we  have  it  revealed;  should  much  more 
powerfully  and  constantly  attract  us.  Nothing  is  more 
unsuitable  to  Christianity  our  way,  nor  to  that  blessedness 
the  end  of  it,  than  a  terrene  spirit.  They  have  nothing  of 
the  true  light  and  impress  of  the  gospel  now,  nor  are  they 
ever  like  to  attain  the  vision  of  the  blessed  face  of  God, 
and  the  impress  of  his  likeness  hereaAer,  that  desire  it  not 
above  all  things,  and  are  not  willing  to  ouit  all  thin^else  for 
it.  And  is  it  not  a  just  exprobation  of  our  earthlmess  and 
carnality,  if  mere  philosophers  and  pagans  should  give 
better  proof  than  we  of  a  spirit  erected  above  the  world, 
and  alienated  from  what  is  temporary  and  terrene  1  Shall 
their  Qentilism  outvie  our  Christianity  1  Methinks  a  gene- 
rous indignation  of  this  reproach  shoiud  inflame  our  souls, 
and  contribute  somewhat  to  the  refining  of  them  to  a  bet- 
ter and  more  spiritual  temper. 

Now,  therefore,  O  all  you  that  name  yourselves  by  that 
worthy  name  of  Christians,  that  profess  the  religion  taught 
by  him  that  was  not  of  the  earth,  earthly,  but  the  Lord 
from  heaven ;  you  that  are  partakers  of  the  heavenly  call- 
ing, consider  the  great  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  yoar 
profession^  who  only  took  our  flesh  that  we  might  partake 
of  his  Spirit,  bore  our  earthly,  that  we  might  bear  his 
heavenly  image,  descended  that  he  might  cause  us  to  as- 
cend. Seriously  bethink  yourselves  of  the  scope  and  end 
of  his  apostleship  and  priesthood.  He  was  sent  out  from 
God  to  mvite  and  conduct  yon  to  him,  to  bring  you  into 
the  communion  of  his  glory  and  blessedness.  He  came 
upon  a  message  and  treaty  of  peace:  to  discover  his 
Father's  love  and  win  yours:  to  let  you  know  how  kind 
thoughts  the  God  of  love  had  conceived  to  you- wards; 
and  that,  however  you  had  hated  him  without  cause,  and 
were  bent  to  do  so  without  end,  he  was  not  so  afiected  to- 
wards you:  to  settle  a  friendship,  and  to  admit  ^ou  to 
the  participation  of  his  glory.  Yea,  he  came  to  give  on 
instance,  and  exemplify  to  the  world,  in  his  own  person, 
how  much  of  heaven  he  could  make  to  dwellin  mortal 
flesh ;  how  possible  he  could  render  it  to  live  in  this  world 
as  unrelat^  to  it;  how  glcMriouslv  the  divine  life  could 
triumph  over  all  the  infirmities  of  frail  hunumity.  And  so 
leave  men  a  certain  proof  and  pledge  to  what  perfections 
human  nature  should  be  improved  by  his  grace  and  Spirit, 
in  all  them  that  should  resign  themselves  to  his  conduct, 
and  follow  his  steps;  that  heaven  and  earth  were  not  so 
far  asunder  but  he  knew  how  to  settle  a  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse between  them ;  that  a  heavenly  life  was  possible 
to  be  transacted  here,  and  certain  to  be  gloriously  rewarded 
and  perfected  hereafter. 

And  having  testified  these  things,  he  seals  the  testi- 
mony, and  opens  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
by  his  death.  Your  heavenly  Apostle  becomes  a  Priest 
and  a  Sacrifice  at  once ;  that  no  doubt  might  remain 
among  men  of  his  sincerity,  in  what,  even  dying,  he 
ceased  not  to  profess  and  avow.  And  that  by  his^own 
propitiatory  blood  a  mutual  reconciliation  might  be 
wrought  between  Qod  and  you;  that  your  hearts  might 
be  won  to  him,  and  possessed  with  an  ingenuous  shame 
of  your  ever  having  oeen  his  enemies.  And  that  his  dis- 
pleasure might  ever  cease  towards  you,  and  be  turned  into 
everlasting  friendship  and  love :  that  eternal  redemption 
being  obtamed,  heaven  might  be  opened  to  you,  and  jou 
finally  be  received  to  the  glory  of  God ;  your  hearts  being 
bent  mitherward,  and  made  willing  to  run  through  what- 
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soever  difficulties  of  life  or  death  to  attain  it  Do  not 
think  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  and  died  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  so  translate  you  to  heaven 
while  your  hearts  should  still  remain  cleaving  to  the  earth. 
He  came  and  returned  to  prepare  a  way  for  yon ;  and  then 
call,  not  drag  you  thither :  that  by  his  precepts,  and  pro* 
mises,  and  example,  and  Spirit,  he  might  form  and  fashion 
your  souls  to  that  glorious  state ;  and  make  you  willine  to 
abandon  all  things  for  it.  And  lo !  now  the  God  of  all 
grace  is  calling  you  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  his  eternal 
glory.  Direct  then  your  eyes  and  hearts  to  that  mark,  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus.  'Tis 
Ignominious,  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  civilized 
world,  not  to  intend  the  proper  business  of  our  calling. 
'Tis  your  calling  to  forsake  this  world  and  mind  the  other ; 
make  haste  then  to  ^uit  yourselves  of  your  entanglements, 
of  all  .earthly  dispositions  and  affections.  Learn  to  live  in 
this  world  as  those  that  are  not  of  it,  that  expect  every  day, 
and  wish  to  leave  it,  whose  hearts  are  gone  already. 

'Tis  dreadful  to  die  with  pain  and  regret ;  to  be  forced 
out  of  the  body;  to  die  a  violent  death,  and  go  away  with 
an  unwilling  reluctant  heart.  The  wicked  is  driven  away 
in  his  wickedness.  Fain  he  would  stay  longer,  but  can- 
not. He  hath  not  power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit, 
nor  hath  he  power  in  death.  He  must  away  whether  he 
will  or  no.  And  indeed  much  against  his  will.  So  it 
cannot  but  be,  where  there  is  not  a  previous  knowledge 
and  love  of  a  better  state,  where  the  soul  understands  it 
not.  and  is  not  effectually  attempered  and  framed  to  it. 

O  get  then  the  lovely  image  of  the  future  glory  into 
your  minds.  Keep  it  ever  before  your  ejres.  Make  it 
familiar  to  your  thoughts.  Imprint  daily  there  these 
words,  I  shwl  behold  tny  face,  1  shall  be  satisfied  with 
thy  likeness.  And  see. that  your  souls  be  enriched  with 
that  righteousness,  have  inwrought  into  them  that  holy 
rectitude,  that  may  dispose  them  to  that  blessed  state. 
Then  will  you  die  with  your  own  consent,  and  go  away, 
not  driven,  out  allured  and  drawn.  You  will  go,  as  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord,  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads ;  as  those  that  know  whither  you  go^  even  to  a  state 
infinitely  worthy  of  your  desires  and  choice,  and  where 
'tis  best  for  you  to  be.  You  will  part  with  your  souls, 
not  by  a  forcible  separation,  but  by  a  joyful  surrender  ana 
resignation.  They  will  dislodge  from  this  earthly  taber- 
nacle, rather  as  putting  it  off  than  having  it  rent  and  torn 
away.  Loosen  yourselves  from  this  body  by  degrees,  as 
we  do  any  thing  we  would  remove  fVom  a  place  where  it 
sticks  fhst.  Gkuher  up  your  .spirits  into  themselves.  Teach 
them  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  distinct  thing.  Inure 
them  to  the  thoughts  of  a  dissolution.  Be  continually  as 
taking  leave.  Cross  and  disprove  a  common  maxim, 
and  let  your  hearts,  which  they  use  to  say  are  wont  to  die 
last,  die  first.  Prevent  death,  and  be  mortified  towards 
every  earthly  thing  beforehand,  that  death  may  have  no- 
thing to  kill  but  your  body ;  and  that  you  may  not  die  a 
double  death  in  one  hour,  and  suffer  the  death  of  your 
body  and  of  your  love  to  it  both  at  once.  Much  less  that 
this  should  survive  to  your  greater,  and  even  incurable, 
misery.  Shake  off  your  bands  and  fetters,  the  terrene 
afiections  that  so  closely  confine  you  to  the  house  of  your 
bondage.  And  liil  up  your  heads  in  expectation  of  the 
approaching  jubilee,  the  day  of  your  redemption ;  when 
you  are  to  go  out  fk-ee.  and  enter  ihto  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God  ;  when  you  shall  serve,  and  groan,  and 


absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  That 
he  haih  not.  doomed  you  to  an  everlasting  imprisonment 
within  those  close  and  clayey  walls,  wherein  you  have 
been  so  long  shut  up  from  the  beholding  of  his  sight  and 
glory.  In  the  thoughts  of  this,  while  the  outward  man 
is  sensibly  perishing,  let  the  inward  revive  and  be  renewed 
day  by  day.  "  What  prisoner  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
wsdls  of  his  prison-house  (so  a  heathen  speaks^)  moulder- 
ing down,  and  the  hopes  arriving  to  him  of  being  delivered 
out  of  that  darkness  that  had  buried  him,  of  recovering  his 
liberty,  and  enjoying  the  free  air  and  light.    What  cbam- 
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pioQ  inured  to  hardship,  woald  stick  to  throw  ofi'  rotten 
rags,  and  rather  expose  a  naked,  placid,  free  body,  to  naked, 
placid,  free  air  ?  The  truly  generous  soul  (so  he  a  little 
abo7e)  never  leaves  the  body  against  its  will."  Rejoice 
that  it  is  the  gracious  pleasure  of  thy  good  God,  thou 
sludt  not  always  inhabit  a  dungeon,  nor  lie  amidst  so  im- 
pure and  disconsolate  darkness ;  tnat  he  will  shortly  ex- 


change thy  filthy  garments  for  those  of  salvation  and 
The  end  approaches.  As  you  turn  over  these  leaves,  so 
are  your  days  turned  over.  And  as  you  are  now  arriTed 
to  the  end  of  this  book,  God  will  shortly  write  jSsu  to  the 
book  of  jour  life  on  earth,  and  show  jou  your  nanfii 
written  m  heaven,  in  the  book  of  that  life  which  shall 
never  end. 


THE 


VANITY    OF    THIS    MORTAL    LIFE; 
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OF  MAN,  CONSIDERED  IN  HIS  PRESENT  MORTAL  STATE. 


TO  THE  DESERVEDLY  HONOURED 

JOHN  UPTON,  OF  LUPTON.  ESa. 

WITH  THE  MANT  BDftYITDia  BRAXICBSB  THAT  FORMBRLT  SFRUKa  OUT  OF  THAT  BMUmOW  FAlOLT,  AND  THB  WOATHT 

CONBORTB  OF  ANT  OF  THEM. 

Since  it  is  the  lot  of  the  following  pages  to  be  exposed  to  public  fiew,  there  is  somewhat  ofjustice  in  it,  to  yoorselres 
or  me,  that  the  world  do  also  know  wherein  divers  of  you  have  contributed  thereto;  that  if  anything  redound  hence 
to  public  advantage,  it  may  be  understood  to  be  owing  in  part  to  yon ;  or  if  it  shall  be  reckoned  a  useless  trouble,  in 
this  way  to  represent  thincrs  so  obvious  to  common  notice,  and  whereof  so  much  is  already  said,  all  the  blame  to  the 
publication  be  not  imputed  (as  it  doth  not  belong)  to  me  only.  But  I  must  here  crave  your  excuse,  that,  on  this  ac- 
count. I  give  you  a  narrative  of  what  (for  the  most  part)  you  already  know,  and  may  possibly  not  delight  to  remem- 
ber ;  Doth  because  it  is  now  become  convenient  that  others  should  know  it  too,  and  not  necessarv  to  be  put  into  a  dis- 
tinct preface  ;  and  because  to  yourselves  the  review  of  those  less  pleasing  passages  may  be  attended  with  a  fruit  which 
may  De  some  recompense  for  their  want  of  pleasure. 

Therefore  give  the  reader  leave  to  take  notice,  and  let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  I  remind  you,  that  after  this 
I  cur  near  relation*  (whose  death  ^ve  th«  occasion  of  the  ensuing  meditations)  had  from  his  youth  lived  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  his  age  m  Spain,  your  joint  importunity  had  at  length  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  re- 
turning ;  whereof,  when  you  were  in  somewhat  a  near  expectation,  a  sudden  disease  in  so  few  davs  landed  him  in 
another  world^  that  the  first  notice  you  had  of  his  death  or  sickness,  was  by  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  (clad  in  mourn- 
ing attire)  which,  according  to  his  own  desire  in  his  sickness,  brought  over  the  deserted  body  to  its  native  place  of 
Lupton ;  that  thence  it  might  find  a  grave,  where  it  first  received  a  soul ;  and  obtain  a  mansion  in  the  earth,  where 
first  it  became  one  to  a  reasonable  spirit.  A  little  before  this  time,  the  desire  of  an  interview  among  yourselves  (which 
the  distance  of  your  habitations  permitted  not  to  be  frequent)  had  induced  divers  of  you  to  appoint  a  meeting  at  some 
middle  place,  wherebv  the  trouble  of  a  long  journey  might  be  conveniently  shared  among  you.  But,  before  that 
agreed  resolution  could  have  its  accomplishment,  this  sad  and  most  unexpected  event  intervening,  altered  the  place, 
the  occasion,  and  design  of  your  meeting  j  but  enected  the  thing  itself,  and  brought  together  no  less  than  twenty,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased,  or  their  consorts,  besides  his  many  nephews  and  nieces  and  other  relations,  to  the 
mournful  solemnity  of  the  interment.  Within  the  time  of  our  bein^  together  upon  this  sad  account,  this  passage  of 
the  Psalmist  here  insisted  on,  came  into  discourse  among  us ;  being  mtroduced  by  an  occasion,  which  (though  then, 
it  may  be  unknown  to  the  most  of  you)  was  somewhat  rare,  and  not  unworthy  observation ;  mx.  that  one  of  your- 
selves having  been  some  time  before  suri>rised  with  an  unusual  sadness,  joined  with  an  expectation  of  ill  tidings, 
upon  no  known  cause,  bad  so  urgent  an  inculcation  of  these  words,  as  not  to  be  able  to  forbear  the  revolving  them 
much  of  the  former  part  of  that  day,  in  the  latter  part  whereof  the  first  notice  was  brought  to  that  place  of  this  so 
near  a  relation's  decease. 

Certain  months  after,  some  of  you  with  whom  I  was  then  conversant  in  London,  importuned  me  to  have  somewhat 
from  me  in  writing  upon  that  subject.  Whereto  I  at  length  agreed,  with  a  cautionary  request,  that  it  might  not  come 
into  many  hands,  but  might  remain  (as  the  occasion  was)  among  yourselves.  Nor  will  I  deny  it  to  have  been  some 
inducement  to  me  to  apply  my  thoughts  to  that  theme,  that  it  had  been  so  suggested  as  was  said.  For  such  presages  and 
abodings.  as  that  above  mentioned,  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  owe  themselves  to  some  more  steady  and  univer- 
nl  principle  than  casualty  or  the  piEmy's  own  imagination :  by  whose  more  noble  recommendation  (that  such  a  gloomy 
premonition  might  carry  with  it  not  what  should  only  a£9ict,  out  also  instruct  and  teach)  this  subject  did  seem  offered 
to  our  meditation.  Accordingly,  therefore,  after  my  return  to  the  j^lace  of  my  abode,  I  hastily  drew  up  the  substance 
of  the  following  discourse ;  which,  a  year  ago,  I  transmitted  into  their  hands  who  desired  it  from  me,  without  reserving 
•to  myself  any  copy.  Hereby  it  became  difficult  to  me  presently  to  comply  (besides  divers  considerations  I  might  have 
against  the  thing  itself)  with  that  joint  request  of  some  of  you,  (in  a  letter,  which  my  removal'into  another  kingdom 
occasioned  to  come  long  afler  to  my  hands,)  that  I  would  consent  these  papers  might  be  made  public.  For  as  I  nave 
reason  to  be  conscious  to  myself  of^disadvantages  enough  to  discourage  any  undertaking  of  that  kind ;  so  I  am  more 
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especially  sensible,  that  so  cursory  and  superficial  a  management  of  a  subject  so  important,  (though  its  private 
and  design  at  first  might  render  it  excnsttble  to  those  few  friends  for  whom  it  was  meant,)  cannot  but  be  UaUe  to  the 
hard  censure  (not  to  saj  contempt)  of  many  whom  discourses  of  this  kind  should  more  designedly  serve.  And  there- 
fore, though  my  willingness  to  be  serviceable  in  keeping  aUve  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  another  stale,  my 
value  of  your  judgments  who  conceive  what  is  here  done  may  be  useful  thereto,  and  my  peculiar  respects  to  your- 
selves, the  members  and  appendants  of  a  family  to  which  (besides  some  relation)  I  have  many  obligations  and  endear- 
ments, do  prevail  with  me  not  wholly  to  deny;  yet  pardon  me  that  I  have  suspended  my  consent  to  this  publicatioaL 
till  I  should  have  a  copy  transmitted  to  me  from  some  of  you,  for  my  necessary  view  of  so  hasty  a  production,  that  I 
might  not  offer  to  the  view  of  the  world,  what,  after  I  had  penned  it,  had  scarce  passed  my  own.  And  now,  afier  so 
long  an  expectation,  those  papers  are  but  this  last  week  come  to  my  hands :  I  here  return  them  with  little  or  no  alte- 
ration ;  save,  that  what  did  more  directly  concern  the  occasion,  towards  the  close,  is  transferred  hither;  but  with  the 
addition  of  almost  all  the  directive  part  of  the  use :  which  I  submit  together  to  your  pleasure  and  dispose. 

And  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  to  add,  my  design  in  consenting  to  this  request  of  yours  (and  I  hope  the  same  of 
you  in  making  it)  is  not  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased^  (which  how  little  doth  it  signify !)  nor  to 
spread  the  fame  of  your  family ;  (though  the  visible  blessing  of  Grod  upon  it,  m  the  fruitfulness,  piety,  and  mutual  love, 
wherein  it  hath  flourished  for  some  generations^  do  challenge  observation,  both  as  to  those  branches  of  it  which  grow 
in  their  own  more  natural  soil,  and  tnose,  as  I  have  now  occasion  to  take  further  notice,  that  I  find  to  have  been  trans- 
planted into  another  country;)  but  that  such  into  whose  hands  this  little  treatise  shall  fail,  may  be  induced  to  consider 
the  true  end  of  their  beings;  to  examine  and  discuss  the  matter  more  thoroughly  with  themselves,  what  it  may  or  can 
be  supposed  such  a  sort  of  creatures  was  made  and  placed  on  this  earth  for :  that  when  they  shall  nave  reasoned  them- 
selves mto  a  settled  apprehension  of  the  worthy  and  important  ends  they  are  capable  of  attaining,  and  are  visibly  de- 
signed to,  they  may  to  seized  with  a  noble  disdain  of  living  beneath  themselves  and  the  bounty  of  their  Creator. 

It  is  obvious  to  common  observation^  how  flagrant  and  mtense  a  zeal  men  are  often  want  to  express  for  their  per- 
sonal reputation,  the  honour  of  their  families,  yea,  or  for  the  glory  of  their  nation :  but  how  few  are  acted  by  that 
more  laudable  and  enlarged  zeal  for  the  digni^  of  mankind  !  How  few  are  they  that  resent  the  common  and  vile 
depression  of  their  own  species  I  Or  that,  while  in  things  of  lightest  consideration  they  strive  with  emulous  endeavour, 
that  they  and  their  relatives  may  excel  other  men,  do  reckon  it  a  reproach  if  in  matters  of  the  greatest  oonseqnenca 
they  and  all  men  should  not  excel  beasts !  How  few  that  are  not  contented  to  confine  their  utmost  designs  and  ex- 
pectations within  the  same  narrow  limits  I  through  a  mean  and  inglorious  self-despiciency  confessing  in  themselves 
{to  the  truth's  and  their  own  wrong)  an  incapacity  of  greater  things ;  and  with  most  injurious  falsehood,  proclaiming 
the  same  of  all  mankind  besides. 

If  he  that  amidst  the  hazards  of  a  dubious  war  betrays  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country  be  justly  inftmoos, 
and  thought  worthy  severest  punishments ;  I  see  not  why  a  debauched  sensualist,  that  lives  as  if  ne  were  created  only 
to  indulge  his  appetite ;  that  so  vilifies  the  notion  of  man,  as  if  he  were  made  but  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  spoil,  to 
please  only  his  sense  and  fancy ;  that  in  this  time  and  state  of  conflict  between  the  powers  of  this  present  wond,  and 
those  of  the  world  to  come,  quits  his  party,  bids  open  defiance  to  humanity,  abjures  the  noble  principle  and  ends,  for- 
sakes the  laws  and  society  of  all  that  are  worthy  to  be  esteemed  men,  abandons  the  eommon  and  rational  hope  of 
mankind  concerning  a  future  immortality,  and  herds  himself  among  brute  creatures ;  I  say,  I  see  not  why  such  a 
one  should  not  be  scorned  and  abhorred  as  a  traitor  to  the  whole  race  and  nation  of  reasoni^le  creatures  as  a  furtive 
from  the  tents,  and  deserter  of  the  common  interest  of  men ;  and  that  both  for  the  vileness  of  his  practice,  aim  the 
danger  of  his  example. 

And  who,  that  hath  open  eyes,  beholds  not  the  dreadful  instances  and  increase  of  this  defection  1  When  it  hath 
prevailed  to  that  degree  already,  that  in  civilized,  yea,  in  Christian  countries,  (as  they  yet  afiect  to  be  called,)  the 
practice  is  become  fashionable  and  in  credit,  which  can  square  with  no  other  principle  than  the  disbelief  of  a  future 
state,  as  if  it  were  but  a  mere  poetic  or  (at  best)  a  political  fiction.  And  as  ii  so  impudent  infidelity  would  pretend 
not  to  a  connivance  only  but  a  sanction,  *tis  reckoned  an  odd  and  uncouth  thing  for  a  man  to  live  as  if  he  thought 
otherwise :  and  a  great  presumption  to  seem  to  dissent  from  the  profane  infidel  crew.  As  if  the  matter  were  already 
formally  determined  in  the  behalf  of  irreligion,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  life  to  come  had  been  clearly  condemned  in 
open  council  aS'  a  detestable  heresy.  For  what  tenet  was  ever  more  exploded  and  hooted  at,  than  that  practice  is 
which  alone  agrees  with  this  1  Or  what  series  or  course  of  repeated  villanies  can  ever  be  more  ignominious  than  (in 
vulgar  estimate)  a  course  of  life  so  transacted  as  doth  become  the  expectation  of  a  blessed  immortality  1  And  what, 
after  so  much  written  and  spoken  by  persons  of  all  times  and  religions  for  the  inmiortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  so 
common  an  acknowledgment  thereof  by  pagans,  Mahomedans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  is  man  now  at  last  coodnnned 
and  doomed  to  a  perpetual  death,  as  it  were,  by  the  consent  and  sufirage  even  of  men ;  and  that  too  without  trial  or 
hearing ;  and  not  by  the  reason  of  men,  but  their  lusts  only  1  As  if  (with  a  loud  and  violent  cry)  they  would  assa»> 
sinate  and  stifle  this  belief  and  hope,  but  not  judge  it.  And  shall  the  matter  be  thus  given  up  as  hqpeless ;  and  the 
victory  be  yielded  to  prosperous  wickedness,  and  a  too  successful  conspiracy  of  vile  miscreants  against  both  their 
Maker  and  their  own  stock  and  race  1 

One  would  think  whosoever  have  remaining  in  them  any  conscience  of  obligation  and  duty  to  the  common  Parent 
and  Author  of  our  beings,  and  remembrance  of  our  divine  originiil,  any  breathings  of  our  ancient  hope,  any  sense  of 
human  honour,  any  resentments  of  so  vile  an  indignity  to  the  nature  or  man,  any  spark  of  a  just  and  generous  indig- 
nation for  so  opprobrious  a  contumely  to  their  own  kind  and  order  in  the  creation,  should  oppose  themselves  with  an 
heroic  vigor  to  this  treacherous  and  unnatural  combination.  And  let  us  (my  worthy  friends)  be  provoked,  in  oar 
several  capacities,  to  do  our  parts  herein ;  and,  at  least,  so  to  live  and  converse  m  this  world,  that  the  course  and  tenor 
of  our  lives  may  import  an  open  asserting  of  our  hopes  in  another ;  and  may  let  men  see  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
the  belief  of  a  life  to  come.  Let  us  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  (how  low  designs  soever  others  content 
themselves  to  pursue^  seek  honour,  glory,  and  immortality  to  ourselves ;  and  by  our  avowM,  warrantable  ambition 
in  this  pursuit ,  justify  our  great  and  bountiful  Creator,  wno  hath  made  us  not  in  vain,  but  for  so  high  and  great 
things ;  and  glorify  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who  amidst  the  gloomy  and  disconsolate  darkness  of  this  wretched  world, 
when  it  was  overspread  with  the  shadow  of  death,  hath  broujg^ht  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  Gk>spel.  Let  us 
labour  both  to  feel  and  express  the  power  of  that  religion  which  hatk  the  inchoation  of  the  (participateo)  divine  Ufa 
for  its  principle,  and  the  perfection  and  eternal  perpetuation  thereof  for  its  scope  and  end. 

Nor  let  the  time  that  hath  since  elapsed  be  found  to  have  worn  out  with  you  the  useful  impressions  whicii  this 
monitory  surprising  instance  of  our  mortality  did  first  make.  But  give  me  leave  to  inculcate  from  it  what  was  said  to 
yon  when  the  occasion  was  fresh  and  new :  that  we  labour  more  deeply  to  apprehend  GKmI's  dominion  over  his  ciear 
tures;  and  that  he  made  us  principally  for  himself,  and  for  ends  that  are  to  be  compassed  in  the  future  state ;  and  noc 
for  the  temporary  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  one  another  in  this  world.  Otherwise  providence  had  never  been  guilty 
of  such  a  solecism,  to  take  out  one  from  a  family  lon^^  famous  for  its  exemplary  mutual  love,  and  dispose  him  into  so 
remote  a  part,  not  permitting  to  most  of  his  near  relations  the  enjoyment  of  nim  for  almost  thirty  years  (and  therein  all 
the  flower)  of  his  age,  and  at  last  when  we  were  expecting  the  man,  send  yon  home  the  breathless  fVame  wherein  he 
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liyed.  Yet  it  was  not  contemptible  that  yoa  had  that,  and  that  dfiDg  (as  Joseph)  in  a  strange  land,  he  gSTe  also  con^ 
mandment  concerning  his  bones ;  that  though  in  his  life  he  was  (mostly)  separated  from  his  brethren,  he  might  in 
death  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  was  some  evidence  (though  you  wanted  not  better)  that  amidst  the  traflk  of  Spain 
be  more  esteemed  the  religion  of  England,  and  therefore  would  rather  his  dust  should  associate  with  theirs,  with 
whom  also  he  would  rather  his  spirit  should.  But  whatever  it  did  evidence,  it  occasioned  so  much,  that  yon  had  that 
ao  general  meeting  with  one  another,  which  otherwise  probablv  yon  would  not  have  had,  nor  are  likely  again  to 
have,  (so  hath  Providence  scattered  you,)  in  this  world  *^  and  that  it  proved  a  more  serious  meeting  than  oUierwise  it 
might:  for  however  it  might  blamelessly  have  been  designed  to  have  met  together  at  a  cheerful  table,  Qod  saw  it 
fitter  to  order  the  meeting  at  a  mournful  grave ;  and  to  make  the  house  that  received  you  (the  native  place  to  many 
of  you)  the  house  of  mourning  rather  than  of  feasting.  The  one  would  have  had  more  quick  relishes  of  a  present 
pleasure,  but  the  other  was  likely  to  yield  the  more  lasting  sense  of  an  after  profit.  Nor  was  it  an  ill  errand  to  come 
together  (though  from  afar  for  divers  of  you)  to  learn  to  die.  As  you  might,  by  being  so  sensibly  put  in  mind  of  it, 
though  yon  dia  not  see  that  very  part  acted  itself.  And  accept  tius  endeavour,  to  furtlier  you  in  vour  preparations 
for  mat  change,  as  some  testimony  of  the  remembrance  I  retain  of  your  most  obliging  respects  and  love,  and  of  my 
•till  f4?nttB«iftg 


Vour  affectionate  and  respectful  kinsman, 

and  servant  in  our  common  Lord 


Anirim, 

April  13,  leri. 


J.  HOWE. 
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PSAL.  LXXXIX.  47,  4a, 


niMKllBMI  HOW  SBORT  MT  TUIK  IS  :  WHIRETOaB   BAST  THOU  MADE  ALL  MBK  IN  VAIN.     WHAT  MAN  IS  BB  THAT  LIVETB,  AND 
SHALL  NOT  VM  DBATH 1     SHALL  HB  DBUVBB  HIS  SOUL  FROM  THB  HAND  OF  THB  CBUVE 1 


Wb  are  not  concerned  to  be  particular  and  curious  in 
the  inquiry,  touching  the  special  reference  or  occasion  of 
the  foregomg  complaints,  from  the  37Ui  verse.  It  is  enough 
to  take  notice,  for  our  present  purnose,  that  besides  the 
evil  which  had  already  befallen  tne  plaintiff,  a  fttrther 
danger  nearlv  threatened  him,  that  carried  death  in  the 
face  of  it,  and  suggested  somewhat  frightful  apprehensions 
of  his  mortal  state,  which  drew  from  him  this  quick  and 
sensible  petition  in  reference  to  his  own  private  concern, 
"  Remember  how  short  my  time  is^"  and  did  presently  di- 
rect his  eye  with  a  sudden  glance  fVom  the  view  oi  his 
own,  to  reflect  on  the  common  condition  of  man,  whereof 
he  expresses  his  resentment,  first,  in  a  hasty  expostulation 
with  God,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  1" 
— ^Then,  secondly,  in  a  pathetic  discourse  with  himself, 
representing  the  reason  of  that  rough  charge.  "  What 
man  is  he  tnat  liveth.  and  shall  not  see  death  7  shall  he 
deliver,"  dec.  q.  d.  When  I  add  to  the  consideration  of  my 
short  time,  that  of  dying  mankind,  and  behold  a  dark  and 
deadly  shade  universally  overspreading  the  world,  the 
whole  species  of  human  creatures  vanishing,  quitting  the 
stage  round  about  me,  and  disappearing  almost  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves ;  have  I  not  a  fair  and  plausible 

Sound  for  that  (seeminglv  rude)  challenge  1  Why  is 
ere  so  unaccoimtable  a  pnenomenon,  such  a  creature 
made  to  no  purpose  1  the  noblest  nart  of  this  inferior  cre^ 
ation  brought  forth  into  being  witnout  any  imaginable  de- 
sign 1  I  uiow  not  how  to  tmtie  the  knot,  upon  this  only 
view  of  the  case,  or  avoid  the  absurdity.  'Tis  hard  sure 
to  design  the  supposal,  (of  what  it  may  yet  seem  hard  to 
suppose,)  that  all  men  were  madd  in  vain. 

It  appears,  the  expostulation  was  somewhat  passionate, 
and  did  proceed  upon  the  sudden  view  of  this  disconsolate 

•  v«w4a 


case,  very  abstractly  considered,  and  by  iteslf  only :  and 
that  he  did  not  in  that  instant  look  beyond  it  to  a  better 
and  more  comfortable  scene  of  things.  An  eye  bleared 
with  present  sorrow,  sees  not  so  far,  nor  comprehends  so 
much  at  cme  view,  as  it  would  at  another  time,  or  as  it 
doth,  presently,  wnen  the  tear  is  wiped  out.  and  its  own 
beams  have  cleared  it  up.  We  see  he  did  quicklv  look 
farther,  and  had  got  a  more  lightsome  proroect,  when  in 
the  next  words  we  find  him  contemplating  Qod's  »  sworn 
loving-kindness  unto  David:  the  truth  and  stability 
whereof  he  at  the  same  time  expresslv  acknowledges,  while  • 
only  the  form  of  his  speech  doth  but  seem  to  import  a 
doubt—"  Where  are  they?"  But  yet— they  were  sworn  in 
truth.  Upon  which  argument  he  had  much  enlarged  in  the 
former  part  of  the  psalm ;  and  it  still  lay  deep  in  his  soul, 
though  he  were  now  a  little  diverted  from  the  present  con- 
sideration of  it.  Which,  since  it  tnmsthe  scales  with  him. 
it  will  be  needful  to  inquire  into  the  weight  and  import  or 
it.  Nor  have  we  anv  reason  to  think,  that  David  was 
either  so  little  a  prophet  or  a  saint,  as  in  his  own  thoughts 
to  refer  those  magnificent  things  (the  instances  of  that 
loving-kindness,  confirmed  by  oath,  which  he  recites  from 
the  19th  verse  of  the  psalm  to  the  38th,  as  spoken  fh>m  the 
mouth  of  God,  and  declared  to  hifii  by  vision^  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  own  perso^n,  and  the  grandeur  ana  perpetuity 
of  nis  kingdom ;  as  if  it  were  ultimately  meant  of  himself, 
that  God  would  b  make  him  his  first-bom,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth,when  there  were  divers  Renter  kings,and 
(in  comparison  of  the  little  spot  over  which  he  reigned)  a 
vastly  spreading  monarchy  tnat  still  overtopped  him  all 
his  time ;  (as  the  same  and  successive  monarchies  did  his 
successors ;)  or  that  it  was  intended  of  the  secular  glory 
and  stability  of  his  throne  and  family;  that  God  would 

bT«a«tr. 
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make  them  «to  endnre  for  ever,  and  be  as  the  days  of  hear 
▼en ;  that  they  shoold  be  as  the  sun  before  him,  and  be  es- 
tablished forever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in 
heaven. 

That  God  himself  meant  it  not  so,  experience  and  the 
event  of  things  hath  shown ;  and  that  these  predictions 
cannot  otherwise  have  bad  their  accomplishment,  than  in 
the  succession  of  the  spiritoal  and  everlasting  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  (dwbom  God  raised  up  out  of  his  loins  to  sit 
on  his  throned  unto  his  temporal  kingdom.  Wherein  'tis 
therefore  ended  by  perfection  rather  than  corruption. 
These  prophecies  being  then  made  ^eod,  not  in  the  kind 
which  they  literally  imported,  but  m  another  (far  more 
noble^  kind.  In  which  sense  GKxl's  covenant  with  him 
must  De  understood,  which  he  insists  on  so  much  in  this 
psalm^*  even  unto  tnat  degree,  as  to  challenge  Qod  upon 
It,  as  if  in  the  present  course  of  his  providence  he  were 
now  about  to  make  it  void :  though  he  sufficiently  express- 
es his  confidencef  both  before  and  after,  that  this  could 
never  be.  But  'tis  plain  it  hath  been  made  void  long 
enough  ago,  in  the  subversion  of  David's  kingdom,  and  in 
that  we  see  his  throne  and  fcunilj  not  been  established  for 
ever,  not  endured  as  the  days  oi'^  heaven ;  if  those  words 
nad  no  other  than  their  obvious  and  literal  meaning.  And 
if  any,  to  clear  the  truth  of  God,  would  allege  the  wick- 
edness of  his  posterity,  first  making  a  breach  and  disoblig- 
ing him,  this  is  prevented  by  what  we  find  inserted  in  re- 
ference to  this  very  case:  df  his  children  forsake  my  law, 
and  walk  not  in  my  judgments,  d^c.  Then  will  1  visit 
their  iniquity  with  the  rod,  &c.  Nevertheless  my  loving- 
kindness  wiU  I  not  i^terly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my 
faithfulness  to  fail.  My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor 
alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  All  which  is 
solemnly  sealed  up  with  this,  bOncc  have  I  sworn  in  my 
holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  So  that,  they  that 
will  make  a  scruple  to  accuse  the  holy  Qod  of  falsehood, 
in  that  which  witn  so  much  solenmity  he  hath  promisea 
and  sworn,  must  not  make  any  to  admit  his  further  in- 
tendment in  these  words.  And  that  he  had  a  further 
(even  a  mystical  and  spiritual^  intendment  in  this  cove- 
nant with  David,  is  yet  more  rally  evident  from  that  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah :  iHo  every  one  that  thirsteth,  eomeye 
to  the  waters,  &c.  Incline  your  ear  and  come  to  me.  And 
I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sore  mercies  of  David.  Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a 
witness  to  the  people,  a  leader  and  commander,  &c.  What 
means  this  universal  invitation  to  all  thirsty  persons,  with 
the  subjoined  encouragement  of  making  with  them  an 
everlasting  covenant,  (the  same  which  we  have  here,  no 
doubt,  as  to  the  principal  parts,  and  which  we  find  nim 
mentioning  also,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  with  characters  exactly 
corresponding  to  these  of  the  prophet,)  even  the  sure  mer- 
cies or  David  7  The  meaning  sure  could  not  be,  that 
they  should  be  all  secular  kings  and  princes,  and  their 
posterity  after  them  for  ever ;  which  we  see  is  the  verbal 
sound  and  tenor  of  this  coveneint. 

And  now  since  it  is  evident  God  intended  a  mysterv  in 
this  covenant,  we  majr  be  as  well  assured  he  intended  no 
deceit^  and  that  he  designed  not  a  delusion  to  David  by 
the  vision  in  which  he  gave  it.  Can  we  think  he  went 
about  to  gratify  him  with  a  solemn  fiction,  and  draw  him 
into  a  false  and  fanciful  faith ;  or  so  to  hide  his  meaning 
from  him,  as  to  tempt  him  into  the  belief  of  what  he  never 
meant  1  And  to  what  purpose  was  this  so  special  revela- 
tion by  vision,  if  it  were  not  to  be  understood  truly,  at 
least,  jf  not  yet  perfectly  and  fully  1  It  is  left  us  therefore 
to  collect  that  David  was  not  wholly  uninstructed  how  to 
refer  all  this  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  he  hath 
given  sufficient  testimony  in  that  part  of  sacred  writ, 
whereof  God  used  him  as  a  penman,  that  he  was  of 
another  temper  than  to  place  the  sum  and  chief  of  his  ex- 
pectations and  consolations  in  his  o^^'n  and  his  posterity's 
worldly  greamess.  And  to  put  us  out  of  doubt,  our  Sa- 
viour (who  well  knew  his  spirit)  expressly  enough  tells  us, 
that  khe  in  spirit  called  him  Lord,  when  he  said.  iThe 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I 
make  thy  enemies  thy  foot-stool.    A  plain  discovery  how 
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he  nnderstood  God's  revelaticm  toaching  the  fittnre 
cemments  of  his  kingdom,(and  the  covenant  relating  ther^ 
to,^  viz.  as  a  figure  and  type  of  Christ's,  who  must  reigi 
till  all  his  enemies  be  subdued,  Nor  was  be  in  that  igno- 
rance about  the  nature  and  design  of  Christ's  kinsaooL 
bvt  that  he  understood  its  reference  to  another  woii^  and 
Slate  of  things,  even  beyond  all  the  soeoessiaDS  of  time,  and 
the  mortal  race  of  men ;  so  as  to  have  his  eye  fixed  mpam, 
the  happy  eternity  which  a  jojrful  resorrection  moat  iioro- 
duce,  and  whereof  Christ's  resorrection  should  be  the  creat 
and  most  assuring  pledge.  And  of  this  we  need  no  raller 
an  evidence  than  tne  express  words  of  ihe  apostle  &.  Pe- 
ter,™ who  after  he  had  cited  those  lofty  triumphant  atrains 
of  David,  Psal.  xvi.  8 — 11.  I  have  set  the  Lord  alwavs 
before  me :  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be 
moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  eioiy  re- 
joiceth :  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  tnoo  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  (or  in  the  state  of  darkness,) 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holv  One  to  see  corniptica. 
Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy,  at  th^  risht  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.  All  which,  ne  tells  as,  "was  spoken  ooncem- 
ing  Christ  He  more  expressly  subjoins,^  that  David  be- 
ing a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an 
ouh  to  him,  Uiat  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to 
the  flffih,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne. 
He  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  Pthe  resurrection  of  Christ, 
(it  appears  he  spake  not  at  random,  but  as  knowing  and 
seeing  before  what  he  spake,)  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in 
hell,  dec.  nor  can  we  thmk  he  thus  rejoices,  in  another's 
resurrection,  forgetting  his  own. 

And  yet  we  have  a  further  evidence  from  the  apostle  St 
Paul,  who  affirms,  ^hat  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers 
God  nad  fulfilled  to  their  children,  in  that  he  had  raised 
up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  And  as 
concerning  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  now  no 
more  to  return  to  corruption ;  he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will 
give  yon  the  sure  mercies  of  David.  Which  it  is  nowap- 
TOurent  must  be  understood  of  eternal  mercies ;  such  as 
Christ's  resurrection  and  triumph  over  the  grave  doth  in- 
sure to  us.  He  therefore  looked  upon  what  was  spoken 
concerning  his  kingdom  here,  as  spoken  nltimalelv  of 
Christ's,  the  kingdom  wherebv  he  governs  and  conducfei 
his  faithful  subjects  through  all  the  troubles  of  life  and  ter- 
rors of  death  (through  both  whereof  he  himself  as  their 
king  and  leader  hath  shown  the  way)  unto  eternal  blessed- 
ness ;  and  vpon  the  covenant  made  with  him  as  the  co- 
venant of  God  in  Christ,  concerning  that  blessedness  and 
the  requisites  thereto.  And  (to  say  no  more  in  this  argu- 
ment) how  otherwise  can  we  conceive  he  should  have  that 
fulness  of  consolation  in  this  covenant  when  he  lay  a  dy- 
ing, as  we  find  him  expressing,  2  Sam.  xxiiL  5.  (for  these 
were  some  of  the  last  words  of  David,  as  we  see,  verse  1.1 
He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure;  for  this  is  all  my  salvation^  and  all 
my  desire.  What  so  great  joy  and  solace  could  a  dving 
man  take  in  a  covenant  made  with  him,  when  he  had  done 
with  this  world,  and  was  to  expect  no  more  in  it,  if  betook 
it  not  to  concern  a  future  blessedness  in  anc^er  world  1 
Was  it  only  for  the  hoped  prosperity  of  his  house  and  &- 
mily  when  he  was  gone  1  This  (which  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  fasten  on)  he  plainly  secludes  in  the  next  words,— 
although  he  make  it  not  to  grow.  Therefore  it  was  his  re- 
flection upon  those  loving-kindnesses  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  pscdm,  contained  in  Qod's  covenant,  and 
confirmed  by  his  oath,  but  understood  according  to  the 
sense  and  import  already  declared,  that  caused  this  sudden 
turn  in  David's  spirit;  and  made  him  that  lately  spoke  as 
out  of  a  Golgotha,  as  if  he  had  nothing  but  death'  in  his 
eye  and  thoughts,  to  speak  now  in  66  difierent  a  strain, 
and  (after  some  additional  pleadings,  in  which  his  ftiith 
further  recovers  itself)  to  conclude  this  psalm  with  solemn 
praise ;  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  andAmen. 

We  see  then  the  contemplation  of  his  own  and  all  men's 
mortality,  abstractly  and  alone  considered,  clothed  his  sotd 
with  black,  wrapped  it  up  in  gloomy  darkness,  makes  the 
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wkole  kind  of  hiunan  creaUiMs  aeem  to  him  an  obscure 
shadow,  «ii  emphr  Tanity;  but  his  Rcalling  into  his 
thoQghts  n  sacceeaing  state  of  inunoital  life,  clears  up  the 
day,  makes  him  and  all  things  appear  in  another  hue, 
gives  a  fair  account  why  such  a  creature  as  man  was  made ; 
and  therein  makes  the  whole  frame  of  things  in  this  inferior 
world  look  with  a  comely  and  well-composed  aspect,  as 
the  product  of  a  wise  and  rational  design.  Whence  there- 
fore we  have  this  ground  of  discourse  fairly  before  us  in 
the  words  themselves: — that  the  short  time  of  man  on 
earth,  limited  by  a  certain  unavoidable  death,  if  we  con- 
sider it  abstractly  by  itself,  without  respect  to  a  future  state, 
carries  that  appearance  and  aspect  with  it,  as  if  Qod  had 
made  all  men  m  vain. — That  is  said  to  be  vain,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  word  here  used,  '  which  is  either 
false,  a  fiction,  an  appearance  only,  tf  shadow,  or  evanid 
thing;  or  which  is  useless,  unprofitable,  and  to  no  valuable 
purpose.  The  life  of  man,  in  the  case  now  supposed,  may 
be  truly  styled  vain,  either  way.  And  we  shall  say  some- 
what to  each ;  but  to  the  former  more  briefly. 

1.  It  were  vain,  i.  e.  little  other  than  a  show,  a  mere 
shadow,  a  semblance  of  being.  We  must  indeed,  in  the 
present  case,  even  absunut  him  fyom  himself,  and  consider 
nim  only  as  a  mortal,  dying  thmg  ;  and  as  to  that  of  him 
which  is  so,  what  a  contemptible  nothing  is  he !  There  is 
aa  appearance  of  somewhat  j  but  search  a  little,  and  in- 
quire mto  it,  and  it  vanishes  mto  a  mere  nothing,  is  found 
a  lie,  a  piece  of  falsehood,*  as  if  he  did  but  feign  a  being, 
and  were  not.  And  so  we  may  suppose  the  Psalmist 
speaking,  upon  the  view  of  his  own  ana  the  common  case 
<k  man,  now  fast  all  were  hastening  out  of  life,  and  laying 
down  the  being  which  they  rather  seemed  to  have  assumed 
and  borrowed,  than  to  possess  and  own :  Lord,  why  hast 
thou  made  man  such  a  fictitious  thing,  given  him  such  a 
mock-being  1  Why  hast  thou  brought  forth  into  the  light 
of  this  world  such  a  sort  of  creatures,  that  rather  seem  to 
be  than  are ;  that  have  so  little  of  solid  and  substantial 
being,  and  so  little  deserve  to  be  taken  for  realities ;  that 
only  serve  to  cheat  one  another  into  an  opinion  of  their 
true  existence,  and  presently  vanish  and  confess  their  false- 
hood 1  What  hovering  shadows,  what  uncertain  entities 
are  they  I  In  a  moment  they  are  and  are  not,  I  know  not 
when  to  say  I  have  seen  a  man.  It  seems  as  if  there  were 
some  such  things  before  my  eyes;  I  persuade  myself  that 
I  see  them  move  and  walk  to  and  fVo,  that  I  talk  and  con- 
verse with  them ;  but  instantly  my  own  sense  is  readv  to 
give  my  sense  the  lie.  They  are  on  the  sudden  dwindled 
awav,  and  force  me  almost  to  acknowledge  a  delusion.  I 
am  out  mocked  with  a  show ;  and  what  seemed  a  reality 
ivroves  an  imposture.  Their  pretence  to  being,  is  but  fic- 
tion and  falsehood,  a  cozenage  of  over-credulous,  unwary 
sense.  They  onlypersonate  what  they  are  thought  to  be, 
and  quickly  put  off^their  verv  selves  as  a  disguise.  This 
is  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scripture  elsewhere,  'Surely 
men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree  are 
a  lie,  Ac.  In  two  respects  ma^  the  present'  state  of  man 
seem  to  approach  near  to  nothmgness,  and  so  admit  this 
rhetorication  of  the  Psalmist,  as  u  he  were  in  this  sense  a 
vain  thing,  a  fi^ent,  or  a  lie,  viz.  in  respect  to  the— mi- 
ntUeness,  and — tnttability  of  this,  his  material  and  perish- 
able being. 

1.  The  minuteness,  the  small  portion  or  degree  of  be- 
in^  which  this  mortal  part  of  man  hath  in  it.  It  is  truly 
said  of  all  created  things.  Their  nan^este  is  more  than  their 
enr,  they  have  more  no-being  than  being.  It  is  onlv 
some  limited  portion  that  they  have,  but  there  is  an  inn- 
nimde  of  being  which  they  have  not.  And  so  coming 
infinitely  nearer  to  nothingness  than  fulness  of  being,  they 
may  well  enough  wear  the  name  o(  nothing.  Wherefore 
the  first  and  fountain-being  justly  appropriates  to  himself 
the  name,  I  am ;  ^ea,  tells  us,  He  is,  and  there  is  none  be- 
sides him;  therein  leaving  no  other  name  than  that  of 
nothing  unto  creatures.  And  how  much  more  ma^  this 
be  .«taid  of  the  material  and  mortal  part,  this  outside  of 
man,  whatever  of  him  is  obnoxious  to  death  and  the  grave ! 
Which  alone  (abstractly  looked  on}  is  the  subject  of  the 
Psalmist's  present  consideration  ana  discourse.  Bv  how 
much  any  thing  hath  more  of  matter,  it  hath  the  less  of 
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actual  essence.  Matter  being  rather  a  capacity  of  being, 
than  being  itself,  or  a  dark  umbrage  or  shadow  of  it,  actu* 
allv  nothing,  but  cv^uXov,  xpniost  (fis  are  the  expressions  of  a 
noble  t  philosopher,)  a  mere  semblance^  or  a  lie.  And  it  is 
the  language  not  of  philosophers  only,  but  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  concerning  all  the  nations  of  men,  «  They  are  as 
nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  What  a  scarcity 
then,  and  penurv  of  being,  must  we  suppose  in  each  indi- 
vidual !  especially  if  we  look  alone  upon  the  outer  part, 
or  rather  the  umbrage  or  shadow  of  the  man. 

3.  The  instabilitv  and  fluidness  of  it.  The  visible  and 
corporeal  being  of  man  hath  nothing  steady  or  consistent 
in  It.  Consider  his  exterior  frame  and  composition,  he  is 
no  time  all  himself  at  once.  There  is  a  continual  deflu- 
ence  and  access  of  parts ;  so  that  some  account,  each 
climacteric  of  his  age  changes  his^  whole  fabric.  Whence 
it  would  follow,  that  besides  his  statique  individuating 
principle,  (from  which  we  are  now  to  abstract,)  nothing  of 
him  remains;  he  is  another  thin?;  the  former  man  is 
vanished  and  ^one;  while  he  is,  ne  hastens  away,  and 
within  a  little  is  not.  In  respect  to  the  duration  as  well 
as  the  degree  of  his  being,  he  is  next  to  nothing.  He  opens 
his  eye,  and  is  not.  *Gk)ne  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
There  is  nothing  in  him  stable  enough,  to  admit  a  fixed 
look.  So  it  is  with  the  whole  scene  of  things  in  this  ma- 
terial world.  As  was  the  true  maxim  of  an  ancient,' 
All  things  flow,  nothing  stays;  after  the  manner  of  a 
river.  The  same  thing  which  the  apostle's  words  more 
elegantly  expre.ss;  »The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
awav.  The  scheme,  the  show,  the  pageantry  of  it.  He 
speaks  of  it  but  as  an  appearance,  as  if  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther to  call  it  somethmg  or  nothing,  it  was  so  near  to 
vanishing  into  nothing.  And  therefore  he  there  requires, 
that  the  afi*ections  which  mutual  nearness  in  relation  chal- 
lenges, be  as  if  they  were  not ;  that  we  rejoice  in  reference 
to  one  another,  (even  most  nearly  related,  as  the  occasion 
and  scope  of  his  discourse  teach  us  to  understand  him,) 
but  as  ir  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  as  if  we  wept  not. 
Which  implies,  the  objects  merit  no  more,  and  are  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  not.  Whence,  therefore,  a  continued 
course  of  intense  passion,  were  very  incongruous  towards 
so  discontinuing  tilings.  And  the  whole  state  of  man  be* 
ing  but  a  show,  the  pomp  and  glittering  of  the  greatest 
men  make  the  most  splendid  and  conspicuous  part  of  it ; 
^et  all  this  we  find  is  not  otherwise  recironed  or,  'than  an 
image,  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  sight ;  every  man  at  his 
best  state  is  altogether  vanity,  walketh  in  a  vain  show, 
disquieteth  himself  in  vain,  Ac.  Of  all  without  exception, 
'tis  pronoimced,  Man  is  like  to  vanity,  his  days  are  as  a 
shaaow  that  passeth  away.  As  Ecclesiastes  oAen,  of  aU 
sublunary  things,  Vanity  of  vanities,  Ac. 

3.  But  yet  there  is  another  notion  of  vainj  as  it  signi- 
fies nadesSf  unprofitable,  or  to  no  purpose.  And  in  this 
sense  also,  if  we  consider  the  universal  mortality  of  man- 
kind without  respect  to  a  future  state,  there  was  a  spe- 
cious gnround  for  ine  expostulation,  Why  hast  thou  made  all 
men  in  vain  1  Vanity  in  the  former  notion  speaks  the 
emptiness  of  a  thing,  absolutely  and  in  itself  considered: 
in  this  latter  relatively,  as  it  is  referred  to  and  measured 
hy  an  end.  That  is,  m  this  sense,  vain,  which  serves  to 
no  end ;  or  to  no  worthy  and  valuable  end,  which  amounts 
to  the  same.  For  inasmuch  as  all  ends,  except  the  last, 
are  means  also  to  a  farther  end ;  if  the  end  imuiediately 
aimed  at  be  vain  and  worthless,  that  which  is  refer- 
red to  it,  as  it  is  80  referred,  cannot  but  be  also  vain. 
Whereupon  now  let  us  make  trial  what  end  we  could  in 
this  case  think  man  made  for.  Which  will  best  be  done  by 
taking  some  view, — 1.  Of  his  nature, — %  Of  the  ends  for 
which,  upon  that  supposition,  we  must  suppose  him  made. 

1.  Of  the  former  (neglecting  the  strictness  of  philoso- 
phical disquisition)  no  more  is  intended  to  be  said  than 
may  comport  with  the  design  of  a  popular  discourse. 
And  it  shall  suffice,  therefore,  only  to  take  notice  of  what 
is  more  obvious  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  sul^ervient  to 
the  present  purpose.  And  yet  we  are  here  to  look  fur- 
ther than  the  mere  surface  and  outside  of  man,  which  we 
only  considered  before ;  and  to  view  his  nature,  as  it  is  in 
itself;  and  not  as  the  supposition  of  its  having  nothing 
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Imt  what  is  mortal  belcmginf  to  it,  would  make  it :  for  as 
tihe  exility  (and  almost  nothmgness)  of  maJl^s  being,  con- 
sidered according  to  that  supposition,  did  best  serve  to  ex- 
press the  vanity  of  it,  in  the  former  notion  that  hath  been 
given  ot  a  vain  thing ;  so  the  excellency  and  solid  sub- 
stantiality of  it,  considered  as  it  is  in  itself,  will  conduce 
most  to  the  discovery  of  its  vanity  in  this  latter  notion 
thereof.  That  is.  if  we  first  consider  that,  and  then  the 
supposition  of  such  a  creature's  being  onlv  made  to  perish. 
And  if  what  shall  be  said  herein,  do  in  the  sequel  tend  to 
destroy  that  above-mentioned  disposition,  (as  it,  being 
established,  would  destroy  the  prime  glory  of  human  na- 
ture,) it  can  only  be  said  tnagna  est  Veritas^  <f>c.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  take  a  view,  in  the  nature  of  man, 

1.  Of  his  intellective  powers.  Hereby  he  frames  notioas 
of  things^  even  of  .such  things  as  are  above  the  sphere  of 
sense ;  of  moral  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  what  is 
virtuous  and  what  is  vicious ;  of  abstract  and  universal 
natures.  Yea,  and  of  a  first  being,  and  cause^  and  of  the 
wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  other  perfections,  which 
must  primarily  agree  to  him.  Hereby  he  affirms  and  de- 
nies one  thing  of  another,  as  he  observes  them  to  ap^e  and 
disagree,  and  discerns  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  what  is 
spoken  or  denied.  He  doth  hereby  infer  one  thin^  from 
another,  and  argue  himself  into  firm  and  unwavermg  as- 
sent to  many  thmgs,  not  onl^  above  the  discovery  of  sense, 
but  directly  contrary  to  their  sensible  appearances. 

2.  His  power  of  determining  himself,  of  choosing  and 
refusing,  according  as  things  are  estimated,  and  do  appear 
to  him.  Where  also  it  is  evident  how  far  the  objects  which 
this  facultv  is  sometimes  exercised  about,  do  transcend  the 
reach  of  all  sensible  nature;  as  well  as  the  peculiar  noble- 
ness and  excellency  is  remarkable  of  the  faculty  itself. 
It  hath  often  for  its  object  things  of  the  highest  nature, 

Surely  spiritual  and  divine,  virtue,  religion,  God  himself, 
o  as  that  these  (the  faculty  being  repaired  only  by  sancti- 
fying grace,  not  now  first  put  into  the  nature  of  man)  are 
chosen  by  some,  and,  where  it  is  not  so,  refused  ('tis  true) 
by  the  most ;  but  not  bv  a  mere  not-wDling  of  them,  (as 
mere  brutal  appetite  also  doth  not-will  them,  which  no 
way  reaches  the  notion  of  a  refusal,)  but  hj  rejecting  them 
with  a  positive  aversion  and  dislike,  wherein  there  is  great 
iniquity  and  sin:  which  could  not  be  but  in  a  nature 
cai»ble  of  the  opposite  temper.  And  it  is  apparent,  this 
faculty  hath  the  privilejge  ot  determining  itself,  so  as  to  be 
exempt  from  the  necessitating  influence  of  any  thing  foreign 
to  it;  upon  the  supposal  whereof,  the  managery  of  all 
human  affiurs,  all  treaties  between  man  and  man,  to  induce 
a  consent  to  this  or  that,  the  whole  frame  of  government, 
all  legislation  and  distribution  of  public  justice,  do  depend. 
For  take  away  this  supposition,  and  these  will  presently 
appear  most  absurd  and  unjust.  With  what  solemnity  are 
applications  and  addresses  made  to  the  will  of  man  upon 
ail  occasions !  How  is  it  courted,  and  solicited,  and  sued 
unto !  But  how  absurd  were  it  so  to  treat  the  other  crea- 
tures, that  act  by  a  necessit]^  of  nature  in  all  they  do  t  to 
make  supplications  to  the  wind,  or  propound  articles  to  a 
brute !  And  how  uniust,  to  determme  and  inflict  severe 
penalties  for  unavoidable  and  necessitated  actions  and 
omissions  1  These  thin^^  occur  to  our  first  notice,  upon 
any  (a  more  sudden  and  cursory)  view  of  the  nature  of 
man.  And  what  should  hinder,  but  we  may  infer  from 
these,  that  there  is  further  in  his  nature, 

3.  A  capacity  of  an  immortal  state,  t.  e.  that  his  nature 
is  suchj  that  he  may,  if  God  so  please,  by  the  concurrent 
influence  of  his  ordtnary  |>ower  and  providence,  without 
the  help  of  a  miracle,  subsist  in  another  state  of  life  after 
tMs,  even  a  state  that  shall  not  be  liable  to  that  impairment 
and  decay  that  we  find  this  subject  to.  More  is  not  (as 
yet)  contended  for  \  and  so  much  methinks  none  should 
make  a  difficulty  to  admit,  from  what  is  evidentlv  found 
in  him.  For  it  mav  well  be  supposed,  that  the  admitting 
of  this  (at  least)  will  seem  much  more  easy  to  any  free  and 
unprejudiced  reason,  than  to  ascribe  the  operations  before 
instanced  in,  to  alterable  or  perishable  matter,  or  indeed 
to  any  matter  at  all.  It  being  justly  presumed,  that  none 
will  ascribe  to  matter,  as  such,  the  powers  of  ratiocination 
or  volition.  For  then  every  particle  of  matter  must  needs 
be  rational  and  intelligent  (a  high  advance  to  what  one 
would  never  Ymf^e  thought  at  all  active.)    And  how  un- 


coDGeiyable  is  it,  that  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  is 
themselves,  each  of  them  destitute  of  any  aach  DOfweia, 
should  by  their  mutual  intercourse  with  one  anoCAcr,  be- 
come furnished  with  them !  that  they  should  be  able  to 
anderstand,  deliberate,  resolve,  and  choose,  beinif  assem- 
bled and  duly  disposed  in  counsel  together;  bait,  apart, 
rest  all  in  a  deep  and  sluggish  silence !  Besides,  if  the 
particles  of  matter,  howsoever  modified  and  moved,  to  the 
utmost  subtilty  or  tenuity,  and  to  the  highest  vigoor,  shall 
then  become  intelligent  and  rational,  how  is  it  that  we 
observe  not,  as  any  matter  is  more  subtil  and  more  swiftly 
and  vigorously  moved,  it  makes  not  a  disceraibly  nearer 
approach  (proportionably)  to  the  faculty  and  power  of  rea- 
sonmg  1  And  that  nothing  more  of  an  aptitude  or  tendency 
towards  intelligence  and  wisdom  is  to  be  perceived  in  an 
aspiring  flame  or  a  brisk  wind,  than  in  a  clod  or  a  stone  1 
If  to  understand,  to  define,  to  distinguish,  to  syllogiae,  be 
nothing  else  but  the  agitation  and  collision  of  the  minuie 
parts  of  rarified  matter  among  one  another ;  methinks,  some 
nappy  chemist  or  other,  when  he  hath  missed  his  desi^g^Mi 
mark,  should  have  hit  upon  some  such  more  noble  pro- 
duct, and  by  one  or  other  prosperous  sublimation  have 
caused  some  temporary  resemblance  (at  least)  of  these 
operations.  Or,  if  the  paths  of  nature,  in  these  aflbirs  ot 
the  mind,  be  more  abstruse,  and  quite  out  of  the  rcaeh  and 
road  of  artificial  achievement,  whence  is  it,  that  Batarc 
herself  (that  is  vainly  enough  supposed  by  some  to  hafe 
been  so  nappy,  as  by  some  casual  strokes  to  nave  fabricated 
the  first  of  human  creatures,  that  have  since  propagated 
themselves)  is  grown  so  efiete  and  dull,  as  never  since  lo 
hit  upon  any  like  effect  in  the  like  way :  and  that  no  re- 
cords of  any  time  or  age  give  us  the  notice  of  some  soeh 
creature  sprung  out  of  some  epicurean  womb  of  the  eanh, 
and  elaborated  by  the  only  immediate  hand  of  nature,  so 
disposing  the  parts  of  matter  in  its  constitution,  that  it 
should  M  able  to  perform  the  operation  belonging  to  the 
mind  of  man.  But  if  we  cannot,  with  any  toleraole  pre- 
tence or  show  of  reason,  attribute  these  operations  to  any 
mere  matter,  that  there  must  be  somewhat  else  in  man  to 
which  they  ma;y  agree,  that  is  distinct  from  his  cormptible 
part,  and  that  is  therefore  capable,  by  the  advantage  of  its 
own  nature,  of  subsisting  hereafter  (while  God  shall  con- 
tinue to  it  an  influence  agreeable  to  its  nature,  as  he  doth 
to  other  creatures.)  And  hence  it  seems  a  modest  and 
sober  deduction,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  at  lesst, 
a  capacity  of  an  immortal  state. 

2.  Now,  if  we  yet  suppose  there  is  actually  no  saeh 
state  for  man  hereafter,  it  is  our  next  business  to  view  the 
ends  for  which,  upon  that  supposition,  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  made.  Whence  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is 
not  any  of  them  whereof  it  may  be  said,  this  is  that  he  vas 
created  for,  as  his  adequate  end.  And  here  we  have  a 
double  agent  to  be  accommodated  with  a  suitable  end  ;— 
Man  now  made ;  and— <aod  who  made  him. 

1.  Man  himself  For  it  must  be  considered,  that  inas- 
much as  man  is  a  creature  capable  of  propoundug  to  him- 
self an  end,  and  of  acting  knowingly  and  with  design  to- 
wards it,  (and  indeed  incapable  oi  acting  otherwise  as  a 
man,)  it  would  therefore  not  be  reasonable  to  ^peak  of  him 
in  this  discourse,  as  if  he  were  merely  passive,  and  to  be 
acted  only  by  another :  but  we  must  reckon  him  obliged, 
in  subordmation  to  his  Maker,  to  intend  and  pursue  (mra- 
self^  the  proper  end  for  which  ne  appointed  and  made  him. 
Ana  in  reason  we  are  to  expect  tnat  what  God  hath  ^ 
pointed  to  be  his  proper  end,  ^ould  be  such  as  is  in  itseli 
most  highly  desirable,  suitable  to  the  utmost  capacity  ot 
his  nature,  and  attainable  by  his  acticm;  so  carrymg  with 
it  sufficient  inducements,  both  of  desire  and  hope,  to  a 
vigorous  and  rational  prosecution  of  it  Thus  we  must, 
at  least,  conceive  it  to  have  been  in  the  primitive  institu- 
tion of  man's  end,  unto  which,  the  expostulation  hath  re- 
ference,— ^Wherefore  hast  thou  made  ail  men  in  vain  1  And 
we  can  think  of  no  ends  which  men  either  do  or  ought  to 
propound  to  themselves,  but  by  the  directum  ai  one  oi 
these  principles,  sense,  reason,  or  religion. 

1.  Sense  is  actually  the  great  dictator  to  the  most  of 
men,  and  defaUo^  determines  them  to  the  mark  and  scope 
which  the}r  pursue,  and  animates  the  whole  pursuit.  Not 
that  sense  is  \jy  itself  capable  of  designing  an  end,  but  it 
too  generally  mclines  and  biasses  reason  herein.    8o  that 
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hath  no  other  hand  in  the- business,  that  only  as  a 
slaTe  to  sense,  to  form  the  design  and  contrive  the  methods 
which  may  most  conduce  to  it,  for  the  gratification  of  sen- 
sual appetite  and  inclination  at  last.  And  the  appetitions 
of  sense  (wherein  it  hath  so  much  mastery  and  dominion) 
are  bat  such  as  we  find  enumerated,  1  John  ii.  16.  The 
lost  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life.  Or 
(if  we  understand  the  apostle  to  use  the  name  of  lust  ob- 
jectively) the  objects  sufficiently  connote  the  appetitions 
ihemselves.  All  which  may  fitly  be  referred  to  sense: 
either  the  outward  senses,  or  the  fancy  or  imagination, 
which  as  deservedly  comes  under  the  same  common  de- 
nomination. 

Now,  who  can  think  the  satisfjring  of  these  lusts  the 
commensurate  end  of  man  ?  Who  would  not,  upon  the 
supposition  of  no  higher,  say  with  the  Psalmist,  Where- 
Ibre  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  1  To  what  purpose 
was  it  for  him  to  live  in  the  world  a  few  years,  upon  this 
account  only,  and  so  go  down  to  the  place  of  silence  1 
What  is  there  in  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  this  mortal 
flesh ;  in  his  pleasing  view  of  a  mass  of  treasure,  (which 
he  never  brought  with  him  into  the  world,  but  only  heaped 
together,  and  so  leaves  not  the  world  richer  or  poorer  tnan 
he  found  it,)  what  is  there  in  the  applause  and  admiration 
of  fools,  (as  the  greater  part  always  are,)  that  we  should 
think  it  worth  the  while  for  man  to  have  lived  for  these 
things'}  If  the  question  were  put,  Wherefore  did  Gkxi 
make  man  1  Who  would  not  be  ashamed  so  to  answer  it, 
He  made  him  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  take  his  pleasure,  to 
gather  up  wealth  for  he  knows  not  who ;  to  use  his  in- 
ventions, that  each  one  may  become  a  talk  and  wonder  to 
the  rest ;  and  then  when  he  hath  fetched  a  few  turns  upon 
the  theatre,  and  entertained  the  eyes  of  beholders  with 
a  short  scene  of  impertinencies,  descend  and  never  be 
heard  of  more  1  What,  that  he  should  come  into  the  world 
furnished  with  such  powers  and  endowments  for  this  7  It 
were  like  a  case,  as  if  one  should  be  clad  in  scarlet  to  go 
to  plough,  or  curiously  instructed  in  arts  and  sciences  to 
tend  hogs. 

Or,  Qdlifff  If  we  rise  higher,  to  the  view  of  such  ends  as 
more  refined  reason  may  propose,  within  the  compass  only 
of  this  present  state :  we  will  suppose  that  it  be  either, 
the  acquisition  of  much  knowleage,  the  furnishing  his 
understanding  with  store  of  choice  and  well-digestea  no- 
tions ;  that  he  mav  please  himself  in  being  (or  in  having 
men  think  him)  a  learned  wieht.  Death  robs  away  all  his 
gain.  And  what  is  the  world  the  better?  How  little  shall 
he  enrich  the  clods,  among  which  he  must  shortly  lie 
down  and  have  his  abode !  Or  how  little  is  the  gain,  when 
the  labour  and  travail  of  so  many  years  are  all  vanished 
ai^  blown  away  with  the  last  pun  of  his  dving  breath, 
and  the  fruit  that  remains,  is  to  nave  it  said  by  those  that 
survive,  "  There  lies  learned  dust  1"  That  any  part  of  his 
acquisitions,  in  that  kind,  descends  to  others,  little  betters 
the  case,  when  the^  that  succeed  are  all  hastening  down 
also  into  the  same  ignoble  dust.  Besides,  that  the  increase 
of  sorrow,  both  because  the  objects  of  knowledge  do  but 
increase  the  more  he  knows^  do  multiply  the  more  upon 
oim,  so  as  to  beget  a  despair  of  ever  knowing  so  much 
as  he  shall  know  himself  to  be  isnorant  of;  and  a  thou- 
sand doubts,  about  things  he  hath  more  deeply  consider- 
ed, which  his.  more  confident  (undiscoverea)  ignorance 
never  dreamt  of  or  suspected.  And  thence  an  unouiet- 
ness,  an  irresolution  of  mind,  which  thev  that  never  arove 
at  any  such  mark  are  (more  contentedly)  unacquainted 
with.  And  also,  because  that  by  how  much  knowl- 
edge hath  refined  a  man's  soul,  so  much  it  is  more  sen- 
sible and  perceptive  of  troublesome  impressixms  from  the 
dObsorderly  state  of  things  in  the  world;  which  they 
that  converse  only  with  earth  and  dirt,  have  not  spirits 
clarified  and  fine  enough  to  receive.  So  that,-  except  a 
man's  knowing  more  than  others  were  to  be  referred  to 
another  state,  the  labour  of  attaining  thereto,  and  other 
accessary  disadvantages,  would  hardly  ever  oe  compen- 
sated by  the  fruit  or  pleasure  of  it.  And  unless  a  man 
would  suppose  himself  made  for  torment,  he  would  be 
shrewdly  tempted  to  think  a  quiet  and  drowsy  ignorance 
a  happier  state. 

.  Or  if  that  man's  reason,  with  a  peculiarity  of  temper, 
guide  him  to  an  active  negociating  life,  rather  than  that  of 


contemplation;  and  determine  him  to  the  endeavour  of 
serving  mankind,  or  the  community  to  which  he  belongs: 
by  how  much  the  worthier  actions  he  performs,  and  by 
how  much  more  he  hath  perfected  and  accomplished  him- 
self with  parts  and  promptitude  for  such  actions ;  the  loss 
and  vanity  is  but  the  greater  thereby,  since  he  and  those 
he  affected  to  serve,  are  all  going  down  to  the  silent  grave. 
Of  how  little  use  are  the  politician,  the  statesman,  the  se- 
nator, the  judge,  or  the  eloquent  man,  if  we  lay  aside  the 
consideration  of  their  subserviency  to  the  keeping  the 
world  in  a  more  composed  and  orderly  state,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  great  desipins  of  eternity,  when  ere  long  all 
their  thiSUghts  shall  perish  1  what  matter  were  it  what  be- 
came of  the  world,  whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish,  rich  or 
poor,  quiet  or  unquiet,  governed  or  ungoverned  1  Who- 
ever should  make  their  order  and  tranquillity  their  study, 
or  that  should  intend  their  thoughts  and  endeavours  to  the 
finding  out  the  exactest  method  and  rules  of  government 
and  policy,  should  but  do  as  they  that  should  use  a  great 
deal  of  pains  and  art  in  the  curious  adorning  and  trimming 
up  of  a  dying  person ;  or  as  if  some  one,  among  many  con- 
demned persons,  should  be  very  solicitous  to  have  them 
march  with  him  in  very  exact  order  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. If  the  world  be  not  looked  upon  as  a  tiring  room  to 
dress  one's  self  in,  for  an  appearance  on  the  eternal  stage : 
but  only  as  a  great  charnel-house,  where  they  undress  and 
put  off  themselves,  to  sleep  in  everlasting  darkness^  how 
can  we  think  it  worth  a  thought,  or  to  be  the  subject  of 
any  rational  design  or  care  1  Who  would  not  rather  blesa 
himself  in  a  more  rational  neglect  and  regardlessness  of 
all  human  affairs ;  and  account  an  unconcerned  indififer- 
encv  the  highest  wisdom  1 

Vea,  Zdlyt  If  we  suppose  religion  (which  we  need  not 
(because  it  is  mentioned  in  this  order)  conceive  exclusiv^e 
of  reason,  but  rather  perfective  of  it :  reason  having  first 
found  out  God,  religion  adores  him)  to  become  with  any  the 
ruling  principle,  and  to  have  the  direction  and  government 
of  the  man,  as  to  his  way  and  end :  how  would  even  that 
languish  with  the  best,  were  the  consideration  of  a  fdiure 
state  laid  aside,  which  with  so  few,  notwithstanding  it.  hath 
any  efficacy  at  all  to  command  and  govern  their  lives '. 
Religion  terminates  upon  Qod ;  and  upon  him  imder  a 
double  notion,  either  as  we  design  service  and  honour  to 
him,  or  as  from  him  we  design  satisfaction  and  blessedness 
to  ourselves.  Now  if  a  man's  thoughts  and  the  intention 
of  his  mind  be  carried  towards  Grod  under  the  former  no- 
tion, how  great  an  allay  imd  abatement  must  it  needs  be  to 
the  vigour  and  zeal  of  his  afifection,  who  shall  with  the 
most  sincere  devotedness  apply  himself  to  serve  his  inter- 
est and  glory,  to  reflect  upon  the  universal  mortality  of 
himself  and  mankind,  without  any  hope  of  compensation 
to  it  by  a  future  immortality ! 

It  LB  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  utmost  contributions 
of  creatures  can  add  nothing  to  him ;  and  that  our  glorify- 
ing him  doth  only  consist,  either  in  our  acknowledging 
him  glorious  ourselves,  or  representing  him  so  to  others. 
But  how  little  doth  it  signify,  and  how  flat  and  Iowa  thing 
would  it  seem,  that  I  should  only  turn  mine  eye  upwards 
and  think  a  few  admiring  thoughts  of  God  this  nour,  while 
I  apprehend  myself  liable  to  lose  my  very  thinking  power 
ana  whole  being  the  next !  Or  if  we  could  spread  his  just 
renown,  and  gain  all  the  sons  of  men  to  a  concurrence 
with  us  in  the  adoring  of  his  sovereign  excellencies,  how 
would  it  damp  and  stifle  such  loyal  and  dutiful  afiection, 
to  consider,  tnat  the  universal  testimony,  so  deservedly 

given  him,  shall  shortly  cease  for  ever,  and  that  infinitely 
lessed  Being  be  ere  long  (a^ain,  as  he  was  from  eternity 
before)  the  only  witness  of  his  own  glory !  And  if  the  pro- 
pension  of  a  man's  soul  be  towards  God  under  the  latter 
notion  aluo,  in  order  to  a  satisfaction  that  shall  thence  ac- 
crue to  himself,  (which  design,  both  in  the  pursuit  and  exe- 
cution of  it,  is  so  conjunct  with  the  former  that  it  cannot 
be  severed,)  it  cannot  but  be  an  unspeakable  diminution 
and  check  to  the  highest  delights  in  this  kind,  to  think  how 
soon  they  shall  have  an  end ;  that  the  darkness  and  dust  of 
the  grave  ^lall  shortly  obscure  and  extinguish  the  glory  of 
this  lightsome  scene. 

To  think  every  time  one  enters  that  blessed  presence, 
for  ought  I  know  I  shall  approach  it  no  morel  This  is 
possibly  my  last  sight  of  that  pleasant  fiu^e,  my  last  taste 
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of  those  enravishing  pleasures  I  What  bitterness  must  this 
infuse  into  the  most  delicious  sweetness  our  state  could 
then  admit  I  And  by  how  much  more  free  and  laree  grace 
should  be  in  its  present  communications,  and  by  how 
much  any  soul  should  be  more  experienced  in  the  life  of 
God  and  mured  to  divine  delights,  so  much  the  more  grie- 
vous and  afflictive  resentments  it  could  not  but  have  of  the 
approaching  end  of  all ;  and  be  the  more  powerfully  tempt- 
ed to  say,  l^rd,  why  was  I  made  in  vain  1  How  iaintand 
languid  would  endeavours  be  after  the  knowledge  of  that 
God  whom  I  may  but  only  know  and  die  !  How  impotent 
and  ineffectual  would  the  attractions  of  this  end  be  to  man 
in  this  terrene  state  to  raise  him  above  the  world,  and  res- 
cue him  from  the  power  of  sensible  things,  to  engage  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  sanctity  and  purity  which  suone  can 
qualify  him  for  converse  with  God,  to  bear  him  out  in  a 
conflict  against  the  (more  natural)  inclinations  of  sense, 
when  if  with  much  labour  and  painful  striving,  much 
self-denial  and  severity  to  the  flesh,  any  disposition  should 
be  attained  to  relish  divine  pleasures,  it  be  considered  all 
the  while,  that  the  end  of  afl  may  be  as  soon  lost  as  it  is 
gained;  and  that  possibly  there  may  be  no  more  than  a 
moment's  pleasure  to  recompense  the  pains  and  conflicts  of 
many  years !  Although,  in  this  case,  the  continual  hope 
and  expectation  of  some  further  manifestation  and  fruition 
might  much  influence  a  person  already  holy,  and  a  great 
lover  of  God,  unto  a  steadfast  adherence  to  nim ;  yet  how 
little  would  it  do  to  make  men  such,  that  are  yet  unsuit- 
able and  disaffected  to  him!  or  even  to  recover  such 
out  of  their  lapses  and  drowsy  fits,  that  are  not  altoge- 
ther so  I 

And  'tis  further  to  be  considered,  that  since  God  hath 
eiven  man  a  being  capable  of  subsisting  in  another  state : 
tas  doth  appear  by  what  hath  been  already  said  Q  and 
since  he  is  therefore  capable  of  enjoying  a  greater  happi- 
ness than  his  present  state  can  admit  of :  that  capacity  will 
draw  upon  him  a  most  indispensable  obligation  to  intend 
that  happiness  as  his  end.  For  admit  that  there  be  no  fu- 
ture state  for  him,  it  is  however  impossible  any  man  should 
know  there  is  none ;  and  upon  an  impartial  view  of  the 
whole  case,  he  hath  enough  to  render  it,  (at  least)  far  more 
likely  to  him  that  there  is.  And  certainly  he  cannot  but 
be  obliged  to  pursue  the  highest  ^ood  (even  by  the  law  of 
nature  itself)  which  his  nature  is  capable  of;  which  pro- 
bably he  may  attain,  and  which  he  is  no  where  forbidden 
by  his  Creator  to  aspire  unto.  Whence  therefore,  if  we 
now  circumscribe  him  within  the  limits  of  this  present 
mortal  state ;  or  if,  for  argument's  sake,  we  suppose  even- 
tually there  is  no  other  j  we  must  not  only  confess  that  ca- 
pacity to  be  given  him  in  vain,  but  that  he  is  obliged  also 
to  employ  the  principal  endeavours  of  his  life  and  all  his 
powers  m  vam ;  (for  certainly  his.  principal  endeavour 
ought  to  be  laid  out  in  order  to  his  prmcipai  end ;)  that  is, 
to  pursue  that  good  which  be  may  attain,  but  never  shall ; 
and  which  is  possible  to  him,  but  not  upon  any  terms  fu- 
ture. And  if  It  be  admitted,  that  the  subject  state  of  man 
must  silence  all  objections  against  any  such  inconsisten- 
cies, and  make  him  content  to  act  in  pure  obedience  to  his 
Maker,  (whether  he  signify  his  will  by  the  law  of  nature 
only,  or  by  any  positive  precept,)  though  he  shall  not  here- 
after enjoy  any  permanent  state  of  blessedness  as  the  con- 
sequent reward :  that  virtue  and  goodness,  a  holy  recti- 
tude of  inclinations  and  actions,  are  reward  enoujgh  to 
themselves:  and  there  is  that  justice  and  sweetness  in  re- 
U^n,  to  oblige  him  to  love  and  reverence  and  adore  the 
Divine  Majesty  this  moment,  though  he  were  sure  to  perish 
for  ever  and  be  reduced  to  nothing  the  next ;  I  say,  admi^ 
ting  all  this,  yet, 

2.  Since  the  blessed  God  himself  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  principal  Agent  and  Desi^er  in  this  inooiry,  "  YThy 
hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vam  V*  It  is  witti  modest  and 
humble  reverence  to  be  considered,  what  end  worthy  of 
that  infinitely  perfect  Being,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
propounded  to  himself  in  forming  such  a  creature  of  so 
imnroveable  a  nature,  and  fiimished  with  so  noble  faculties 
and  powers,  for  so  transient  and  temporary  a  state  1  and 
how  well  it  will  consist  with  the  most  obvious  and  unques- 
tionable notions  we  can  hare  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Be- 
ing and  the  attributes  which  he  moat  peculiarly  challenges 


and  appropriates  to  himseif,  (so  as  not  only  to  ovn,  Im  l» 
glory  in  them,)  that  he  should  give  being  not  to  some  lev 
only,  but  to  the  whole  species  of  human  creatures^  aai 
therein  commtmicate  to  them  a  nature  capable  of  knov- 
inp:.  of  loving,  and  enjoying  himself  in  a  blessed  eternity. 
with  a  design  to  continue  them  only  for  some  short  fpute 
on  earth,  in  a  low.  imperfect  state,  wherein  they  shall  be 
liable  to  sink  still  lower,  to  the  vilest  debasement  of  their 
natures;  and  yet  not  for  their  transgression  herein,  (for 
'tis  the  mortality  of  man,  not  by  sin,  not  by  creation  or  the 
design  of  the  Cfreator  only,  that  is  now  sapposed,^  bnt  lor 
his  mere  pleasure  to  bereave  them  of  bemg,  ana  reduee 
them  all  again  to  nothing  1  It  is  to  be  considered ,  Whether, 
thus  to  resolve  and  do.  can  any  way  agree  to  God,  aceord- 
ing  to  our  clearest  ana  most  assured  conceptions  of  him ; 
not  from  our  reasoning  Duly,  but  his  discovery  of  him- 
self 1  For  otherwise  we  see  the  imputati<»i  tails  where 
we  should  dread  to  let  it  rest,  of  having  made  man  in 
vain. 

He  is,  in  common  account,  said  to  act  vainly,  who  acts 
beneath  himself,  so  as  to  pnrsne  an  end  altogetherimwor- 
thy  of  him,  or  none  at  all.  'Tis  true,  that  some  single  acts 
may  be  done  by  jrreat  persons  as  a  oivertisement,  withooC 
dishonourable  reflectioQ,tlmt  may  seem  much  beneath  then. 
And  if  any  do  sto(^  to  veiy  mean  offices  and  emplof- 
ments  to  do  good,  to  help  the  distressed  and  relieve  the 
miserable,  it  is  a  glorious  acquest;  and  the  greater  tb^ 
are,  the  lusher  is  the  glory  of^  their  condescending  goott" 
ness.  Benignity  of  nature  and  a  propension  to  tn^  most 
unexpected  acts  of  a  merciftil  self-depression,  when  the 
case  may  require  it,  are  the  most  comely  ornaments  of 

Srincely  greatness,  and  outshine  the  glory  of  the  richert 
iadem.  But  a  wonted  habitual  course  of  mean  actions 
in  great  persons,  that  speak  a  low  design  or  no  design  at 
all,  but  either  a  humour  to  trifle,  or  a  mischievous  nature 
and  disposition,  would  never  fail  to  be  thought  inglorioos 
aod  infamous;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  instances  of  8arda« 
napalus's  spinning,  and  Domitian's  killing  of  flies. 

When  wisdom  and  goodness  are  in  conjunction  willi 
power  and  greatness,  they  never  persuade  a  descent  hot 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  purposes  that  a  more  glo- 
nous  advancement  shall  ensue,  wisdom  foreseeing  that 
end,  and  goodness  readily  taking  the  way,  which  (thooeh 
it  were  most  undesigned,  or  not  aimed  at  as  an  end)coiikl 
not  fail  to  efieet  it.  Nor  are  any  attributes  of  the  uivin^ 
Being  more  conspicuous  than  these ;  more  testified  by 
himself,  or  more  ^[enerally  acknowledged  by  all  men  that 
have  not  denied  his  existence.  Or  if  any  have  done  that 
violence  to  their  own  minds,  as  to  erase  and  blot  out  tbenoe 
the  belief  of  an  existing  Deity,  yet  at  least,  while  they  de- 
ny it,  they  cannot  but  have  thn  notion  of  what  they  aeny, 
and  grant  that  these  are  great  periectioas,  and  must  agree 
to  Qod,  upon  supposition  that  he  do  exist.  If  therefore  he 
should  do  any  tning  repugnant  to  these,  or  we  should 
suppose  him  to  do  so,  we  should  therein  suppose  him 
to  act  below  a  God|  and  so  as  were  very  unworthy  of 
him.  And  though  it  becomes  us  to  be  very  diffident  of 
our  own  reasonings  concemin^  the  counsels  and  designs 
of  that  eternal  Being;  so,  as  if  we  should  find  him  to 
assert  any  thin^  expre«ly  of  himself,  which  we  know  nol 
how  to  reconcile  with  our  own  preconceived  thoughts, 
therein  to  3rield  him  Uie  cause,  and  confess  the  debility  of 
our  understandings ;  yet  certainly,  it  were  great  rashness 
and  void  of  all  pretence,  to  suppose  sny  thing  which  nei- 
ther he  saith  of^  himself^  nor  we  know  how,  consistently, 
to  think.  Nor  are  we,  in  judging  of  his  designs,  to  bring 
him  down  to  our  model,  or  measure  him  by  man,  whose 
designs  do  fi>r  the  most  part  bespeak  only  ids  own  indi- 
gency, and  are  levelled  at  his  own  advantage  and  the  bei^ 
tering  some  way  or  other  of  his  present  condition.  What- 
soever the  great  God  doth  towards  his  creatures,  we  must 
understand  him  to  do^  though  with  design,  yet  from  an 
exuberant  fulness  of- life  and  being,  hr  wnich  he  is  inca- 
pable of  an  accession  to  himself.  And  hence  that  he 
can,  in  reference  to  himself,  have  no  other  inducement  to 
such  action,  b^des  the  complacency  which  he  takes  in 
diffusing  his  firee  communications,  (for  »  he  exercises  loving 
kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  mk 
cause  he  aeligliteth  in  these  things,)  and  the  maintaining 
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dM  Just  honomr  and  repntatimi  of  his  go^emment  over  his 
creatures,  who  as  they  are  «of  him,  and  through  him, 
most  be  aitl  to  him,  that  he  may  haye  glory  for  ever. 

Now,  though  it  be  most  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
sovere^tv  ox  his  power  and  dominion  over  his  creatures 
(of  which  he  hath  no  need,  and  to  whom  he  so  freely  gave 
being)  is  so  absolute  and  unlimiM,  tbu  if  we  cortsider 
that  only,  we  must  acknowledge,  he  might  create  a  man 
or  an  anxel,  and  annihilate  him  presently ;  yea,  that  he 
might,  if  he  so  pleased,  raise  up  many  thousand  worlds  of 
intelligent  and  innocent  creatures  into  being  in  one 
moment,  and  throw  them  into  noting  again  the  very  next 
moment.  Yet  how  unwarrantably  snould  we  maim  the 
notion  of  Gk)d,  if  we  should  conceive  of  him  only  accord- 
ing to  one  attribute,  secluding  the  consideration  of  the 
rest !  How  misshapen  an  idea  should  we  bear  of  him  in 
our  minds  I  And  how  would  it  deform  the  face  of  Pro> 
videnoe,  and  spoil  the  decorum  of  his  administrations,  if 
they  should  be  the  effects  of  one  single  attribute  onlv,  the 
other  having  no  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  1  If 
nothing  but  mercif  should  appear  in  his  dispensations 
towards  sinAil  man,  so  that  eveiy  man  might  do  what  were 
good  in  his  own  eyes,  without  cause  of  fear  to  be  called 
to  account ;  if  the  most  dissolute  and  profane  were  equally 
assured  of  his  favour,  with  those  who  are  most  holy  and 
strictlv  regular  in  all  their  conversation,  what  would  be 
thought  of  God  and  religion  1  Or  how  should  we  savour 
the  notion  of  an  impure  deity,  taking  j^leasure  to  indulge 
the  wickedness  of  men  1  And  if  juaHce  alone  have  the 
whole  management  of  affairs,  and  every  act  of  sin  be  fol- 
lowed with  an  act  of  sudden  vengeance,  and  the  whole 
world  become  a  flaming  theatre,  and  all  men  held  in  a 
laopeless  expectation  of  nery  indignation  and  of  judgment 
"Without  mercy,  what  would  become  of  that  amiable  repre- 
sentation, and  the  consolatory  thoughts  we  have  of  God, 
and  of  that  love  and  duty  which  some  souls  do  bear 
towards  him  1  Or  if  pew^  should  affisct  daily  to  show 
itself  in  unusual  appearances  and  effects,  in  changing  every 
hour  the  shapes  of  the  terrestrial  creatures,  in  perpefuai 
mdck  innovations  of  the  courses  of  the  celestial,  with  a 
tAOUsand  more  kinds  of  prodigious  events  that  might  be 
the  hourly  effects  of  unlimited  power,  how  were  the  order 
of  the  world  disturbed,  and  how  unlovely  an  idea  would 
It  beget  in  every  intelligent  creature,  of  him  that  made  and 
rules  it  I  Yet  is  it  from  no  deftct  of  mercy ^  that  all  men 
are  not  equally  favoured  and  blessed  of  Grad:  nor  of  jus- 
Heey  that  a  speiedy  vengeance  is  not  taken  or  all ;  nor  of 
power,  that  the  world  is  not  filled  with  astonishing  won- 
ders every  day;  but  rather  from  their  unezcessiveness, 
and  that  they  make  that  blessed  temperature  where  they 
reside,  and  are  exercised  in  so  exact  proportion,  that 
nothing  is  ever  done  unworthy  of  him,  who  is,  at  once, 
both  perfectly  merciful,  and  past,  and  powerful,  and  wise, 
and  hath  all  perfections  eminently  comprehended  and 
nnited  in  his  own  most  simple  Being.  It  were  therefore 
besides  the  purpose  to  insist  only  what  soverei^  power, 
considered  apart,  might  do ;  but  we  are  to  consider  what 
may  be  congruoos  to  him  to  do,  who  is  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  as  well  as  powerful. 

1.  And  first,  let  it  be  weij^hed,  how  it  majr  square  with  the 
Divine  wisdom,  to  give  being  to  a  world  of  reasonable  crear 
tures,  and  giving  them  only  a  short  time  of  abode  in  being, 
to  abandon  them  to  a  perpetxal  annihilation.  Wisdom 
in  any  agent  must  needs  suppose  the  intention  ci  wstne 
valuaUe  end  of  his  action.  And  the  Divine  wisdom, 
wherein  it  hath  any  end  diverse  iVom  that  which  his  pure 
goodness  and  benignity  towards  his  creatures  would  in- 
cline him  to,  (which  also  we  must  conceive  it  most  intent 
to  promote  and  further,)  cannot  but  have  it  chiefly  in  de- 
sign: it  being  determined  that  his  goodness  should  open 
i'tseli  and  break  forth  into  a  creation,  and  that  of  reason- 
able creatures,  so  to  manage  his  government  over  these 
(which  indeed  are  the  only  subjects  of  government  in  the 
strict  and  proper  noticm  of  it)  as  may  most  preserve  his 
authority,  ana  keep  Dp  his  iast  interest  in  them,  both  by 
recommending  him  to  their  tear  and  love;  to  possess  them 
with  that  due  and  necessary  reverence  of  him  that  may 
restrain  them  from  contemptuous  sinning ;  and  so  endear 
his  government  to  them,  as  to  engage  them  to  a  placid  tad 
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free  obedience.  But  how  little  would  it  agree  with  this 
design  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  to  have  made  man  only  for 
this  temporary  state  !    For, 

1.  How  little  would  it  tend  to  the  begetting  and  set- 
tling that  fear  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  were  ne« 
cessary  to  preserve  his  authority  and  government  from  a 
profkne  contempt ;  whereas  daily  experience  shows,  that 
there  is  now  no  oiinerence  made  between  them  that  fear  Qod 
and  them  that  fear  him  not,  unless  wherein  the  former  are 
worse  dealt  with  and  more  exposed  to  sufferings  and 
wrongs :  that,  at  least,  'tis  often  (yea  for  the  most  part) 
so,  that  to  depart  fh>m  iniquity  is  to  make  oneself  a  prey ; 
that  those  who  profess  and  evidence  the  most  entire  aevot- 
edness  to  €k>d,  and  pay  the  greatest  observance  and  duty 
to  him,  become  a  common  scorn  upon  this  very  account, 
and  are  in  continual  danger  to  be  ea^en  up  as  bread  by 
those  that  call  not  upon  God ;  while  in  the  meantime  the 
tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God 
are  secure,  are  not  plagued  as  other  men,  nor  in  trouble  as 
other  men.  And  judgment  is  not  here  executed  for  wicked 
works  in  this  world.  If  also  nothing  is  to  be  expected, 
either  of  good  or  evil,  in  another,  who  is  likely  to  be  in- 
duced, in  this  case,  to  fear  God  or  to  be  subject  to  him  1 
And  how  unlike  is  this  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  to  expose  his  most  rightAil  and  sovereign  authority 
to  the  fearless  and  insolent  affronts  of  his  own  revolted 
creatures,  witibiout  any  design  of  Aiture  reparation  to  it ;  as 
tf  he  had  created  them  on  purpose  only  to  curse  him  and 
die !  But  he  hath  prevented  the  occasion  of  so  reproach- 
ful a  censure,  anci  thought  fit  to  fill  his  word  and  the 
consciences  of  guilty  smners  with  threats  and  dreadful 
presages  of  a  fliture  judgment  and  state  of  punishment. 
To  which  he  is  no  less  concerned,  both  in  point  of  wisdom 
and  veracity,  (and  I  may  add  oi  legal  justice,)  to  make 
the  event  correspond,  that  he  may  neither  be  found  to 
have  omitted  any  due  course  for  preventing  or  redress 
of  so  great  an  evil;  and  that,  if  the  threatening  do 
not  effectually  over-awe  sinners,  the  execution  may  at 
least  right  himself:  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  do 
not  (that  which  would  least  of  all  become  him,  and  which 
were  most  repugnant  to  his  nature)  make  use  of  a  solemn 
fiction  to  keep  the  world  in  order,  and  maintain  his  govern- 
ment by  falsehood  and  deceit,  that  is,  by  threatening  what 
he  knows  shall  never  be. 

S.  Nor  were  there  (in  the  case  all  along  supposed)  a 
more  probable  provision  made,  to  conciliate  and  procure  to 
the  Divine  majes^  the  love  which  it  is  requisite  he  should 
have  from  the  children  of  men.  And  this  cannot  but  be 
thought  another  apt  method  for  his  wisdom  to  pitch  upon, 
to  render  his  government  acceptable,  and  to  engage  men  to 
that  free  and  complacential  siibjection  which  is  snitaUe  to 
God.  For  how  can  that  filial  and  dutiful  affection  ever 
be  the  genuine  product  or  impress  of  such  a  representation 
of  the  case  between  God  and  them;  that  is,  that  they  shall 
be  most  indispensably  obliged  to  devote  their  whole  being 
and  all  their  powers  entirely  to  his  service  and  interest ; 
exactly  to  observe  his  strictest  laws,  to  keep  under  the  se- 
verest restraint  their  most  innate,  reluctant  inclinations; 
and  in  the  meantime  expect  the  administrations  of  Provi- 
dence to  be  such,  towards  them,  that  they  shall  find  harder 
usage  all  their  days  than  his  most  insolent  and  irreconcil- 
able enemies,  and  at  last  lose  their  very  beings,  the^  know 
not  how  soon,  and  therewith  (necessarily)  all  possibilities 
of  any  future  recompense.  Is  this  a  likely  way  to  procure 
love,  and  to  captivate  hearts  into  an  affectionate  and  free 
obedience  1  Or  what  is  it  probable  to  produce,  but  a  sour 
and  sullen  despondency,  the  extinction  of  all  generous 
affection,  and  a  temper  more  agreeable  to  a  forced  enthral- 
ment  to  some  malignant,  insolting  genius,  than  a  willing 
subjection  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  love  ?  And  every 
one  will  be  ready  to  say,  There  is  little  of  wisdom  in  thai 

S»veinment,  the  administration  whereof  is  neither  apt  to 
(cet  fear  nor  love  in  those  that  are  subject  to  it;  but 
eiuker  through  the  want  of  the  one  to  he  despised,  or 
to  be  regretted  through  the  want  of  the  other.  And  this 
being  the  veiv  case,  upon  supposition  of  no  future  state,  it 
seons  altogether  unworthy  oi  the  Divine  wisdom,  that  such 
a  creature  should  ever  have  been  made  as  man,  upon 
which  no  end  is  attainable,  (as  the  coarse  of  providence 
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eommonlr  rans  in  this  world,)  in  compariaon  whereof,  it 
were  not  better  and  more  honourable  to  nis  Maker,  (whose 
interest  it  is  the  part  of  his  wisdom  to  cunsult,)  that  he 
had  nerer  been.  And  therefore,  as  to  God  and  the  just 
and  worthy  designs  of  his  ^lory^  he  would  seem,  upon  this 
supposition,  wholly  made  in  vam. 

3.  And  secondly.  How  congruous  and  agreeable  would 
this  supposition  prove  to  the  goodness  of  Godl  As  that 
other  attribute  of  wisdom  doth  more  especially  respect  his 
own  interest,  so  doth  this  the  interest  of  his  creatures : 
that  is,  if  it  be  understood,  not  in  a  metaphysical,  but  in  a 
moral,  sense ;  as  it  imports  a  propensity  and  steady  bent 
of  will  unto  benefaction,  accoroing  to  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
Thou  art  ^ood,  and  dost  good.d  And  this  free  and  gene- 
rous principle  it  is,  which  gives  the  first  rise  and  begin- 
ning to  all  the  designs  any  way  respecting  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  creatures :  which  then  infinite  wisdom 
forms  and  manages  to  their  full  issues  and  accomplishment, 
guiding  (as  it  were)  the  hand  of  almighty  power  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  them. 

That  there  should  be  a  creation,  we  may  conceive  to  be 
the  firstilictate  of  this  immense  goodness,  whieh  afterwards 
diffuses  itself  through  the  whole,  in  conmiunications  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  every  creature.  So  that  even  this  in- 
ferior and  less  noble  part,  the  earth,  is  full  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord.*  It  creates  first  its  own  object,  and  then  pours 
ionh  itself  upon  it  with  infinite  delight,  rewarding  the  ex- 
pense with  the  pleasure  of  doing  good.  Now  if  we  should 
suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  made  only  for  that  short 
time  and  low  state  which  we  see  to  be  allotted  him  in  this 
world,  it  were  neither  difficult  nor  enough  to  reconcile  the 
hypothesis  with  strict  justice,  which  upon  the  ground  of  ab- 
solute dominion  may  do  what  it  will  with  its  own :  but  the 
ill  accord  it  seems  to  have  with  so  large  and  abounding 
goodness,  renders  it  very  unlike  the  dispensation  of  the 
blessed  Qod  {  no  enjoyment  being  in  that  case  afforded  to 
this  sort  of  creatures,  affreeable  to  their  common  nature 
and  capacity,  either  in  degree  or  continuance. 

Not  m  degree  t  for  who  sees  not,  that  the  nature  of  man 
is  capable  of  greater  things  than  he  here  enjoys  1  And 
where  that  capacity  is  rescued  from  the  corruption  that 
narrows  and  debases  it,  how  sensibly  do  hol^  souls  resent 
and  bewail  their  present  state,  as  a  state  of  imperfection  I 
With  how  fervent  and  vehement  desires  and  groans  do 
they  aspire  and  pant  after  a  higher  and  more  perfect !  We 
that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened ;  not 
for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,r  (that  is  not  enough,  to 
foe  delivered  out  of  the  miseries  of  life,  by  lajring  down 
this  passive  part,  is  not  that  which  will  terminate  their  de- 
sires/) but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
up  of  life.  Theirs  are  not  brutal  groans,  the  complaint  of 
oppressed  sensitive  nature  under  a  present  evil ;  but  ra- 
tional and  spiritual,  the  expressions  of  desire  strongly  car- 
ried to  pursue  an  apprehended  suitable  good.  The  truest 
notion  we  can  yet  have  of  the  primitive  nature  and  capacity 
of  man,  is  by  beholding  it  in  its  gradual  restitution.  And 
is  it  agreeable  to  the  soodness  of  Gtod,  to  put  such  a  nature 
into  any,  and  withhold  the  suitable  object  1  As  if  it  were 
a  pleasure  to  him,  to  behold  the  work  of  his  bands  spending 
itself  in  weary  stragglings  towards  him,  and  vexed  all  the 
while  it  continues  in  being,  with  the  desire  of  what  it  shall 
never  enjoy,  and  which  he  hath  meuie  it  desire^  and  there- 
in encouraged  it  to  expect  1 

Nor  in  eontijvuance :  for  I  suppose  it  already  evident, 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  (in  respect  of  his  principal 
part)  of  perpetuity,  and  so  of  enjoying  a  felicity  nereafter 
that  shaU  be  permanent  and  know  no  end.  And  it  seems 
no  way  congruous  to  so  lai^e  goodness,  to  stifle  a  capacity 
whereof  it  was  itself  the  author,  and  destroy  its  own  work. 
For  if  the  being  of  man  is  intended  for  so  snort  a  continu- 
ance, either  he  may  have  the  knowledge  of  this  determina- 
tion concerning  him,  or  not.  If  he  cannot  have  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  why  should  any  <me  say  what  they  cannot 
know ;  or  put  such  a  thing  upon  Gfod,  that  is  so  vilely 
reflecting  and  dishonourable  to  him  1  If  he  may  have  the 
knowledge  of  it,  then  doth  he  seem  a  creature  made  for 
torment,  while  by  an  easy  reflection  upon  himself  he  may 
discern,  he  i&  not  incapable  of  a  perpetual  state,  and  is  yet 
brotight  forth  mto  the  light  to  oe  ere  long  extinguished 
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and  shut  up  in  everlasting  darkness.  And  who  can  thnk 
this  a  thing  worthy  of  inmiite  and  eternal  goodness  1  Be- 
sides, (as  hath  been  insisted  before,)  that  this  torture,  pro- 
ceeding from  so  sad  an  expectation,  cannot  but  be  most 
grievous  and  afflictive  to  tne  best.  Whence  the  apostle 
tells  us,ff  that  Christians,  if  in  this  life  only  they  had  oopei, 
were  of  all  men  most  miserable :  so  that  it  were  more  de- 
sirable never  to  have  been^  If  any  yet  fall  hereaft«r  into  a 
state  to  which  they  would  prefer  perpetual  annihilation, 
inasmuch,  as  it  is  wholly  by  their  own  default,  it  no  way 
reflects  upon  Divine  goodness.  But  it  would  be  a  dis- 
honourable reflection  rather  upon  that  Author  and  Foun- 
tain of  all  goodness,  if  he  should  not  express  himself  wise 
and  just  as  well  as  good  ^  as  it  would  upon  a  man,  espe- 
cially a  ruler  over  others,  if  that  which  we  call  good-nature 
were  conj  unct  with  stolidity,  or  an  insensibleness  of  what- 
soever affronts  to  his  person  and  government  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore^t  seems  most  repugnant  to  these  great 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  have  made  man  only  for 
this  present  state.  That  to  tnink  so,  were  to  conceive  on- 
wortnily  of  him,  as  if  he  had  acted  much  beneath  himsell 
and  done  a  vain  thing  in  making  such  a  creature,  no  end 
being  attainable  by  it,  which  we  can  suppose  either  Jus 
wiMom  or  goodness  to  aim  at. 

If  any  would  imagine  to  themselves  an  expedient,  by 
supposing  an  eternal  succession  of  human  g^eratiooa, 
upon  whom  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  might  have  a 
perpetual  exercise  in  the  government  and  sustentaijon  at 
them  for  their  appointed  times:  this  would  be  &r  from  sa- 
tisfying as  to  either,  but  would  rather  increase  the  difllcnltv ; 
for  there  would  be  the  same  temptation  upon  all  the  inoi- 
viduals,  to  contenm  or  regret  the  government  of  their 
Maker.  So  that  he  should  hereby  even  eternize  his  own 
reproach ;  and  should  always,  in  every  succession,  have 
still  the  same  craving  api«tites  returning,  and  expectations 
never  to  be  satisfied,  which  were  as  repugnant  to  ail  he 
hath  discovered  to  us  of  his  nature,  as  any  thinf  we  can 
suppose.  Though  some  persons  of  a  light  and  desultory 
humour,  might  imagine  to  themselves  a  pleasure  in  it,  il 
they  had  the  power  to  naake  such  a  rotation  of  things, 
rising  and  falling,  coming  and  passing  away,  at  their  beck 
and  command ;  and  such  as  were  of  a  nmcuinary  temper, 
might  sport  themselves  in  raising  up  and  lopping  off  lives 
at  pleasure  with  an  arbitrary  hand :  yet  sure  they  woald 
never  gain  by  it  the  esteem  of  being  either  wise  or  good; 
and  would,  'tis  like,  in  time  grow  weary  of  the  ^rt.  But 
to  form  to  ourselves  such  ideas  of  the  blessed  God,  were 
an  injury  not  inferior  to  the  very  denial  of  his  being. 

His  providence  towards  the  inferior  creatures  hath  no 
resemblance  of  any  such  thing ;  whom  his  bounty  sustains 
agreeably  to  their  natures,  who  have  no  foresight  of  their 
own  cessation  from  being,  to  keep  them  in  a  continnal 
death  by  the  expectation  of  it ;  and  who  serve  to  valuable 
and  reasonable  purposes  while  the^  are  continued ;  for  they 
are  useful,  partly  to  the  sustentation  of  man,  and  partly  to 
his  instruction,  in  order  to  his  higher  ends.  And  though 
each  individual  of  them  do  not  actually  so,  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  several  kinds  of  them  are  naturally  apt  thereto, 
which  are  propagated  according  to  a  settled  course  and  law 
of  nature,  in  their  individuals.  And  if  all  inunediaiely 
serve  not  man,  yet  they  do  it  mediately,  in  serving  those 
that  more  immediately  do.  Besides,  that  when  such  a 
work  was  to  be  done,  as  the  fVirnishing  out  and  accom- 
plishing this  lower  world ;  it  was  meet  all  things  should 
be  in  number,  weight,  and  measure,  and  correspond  in 
every  part.  As  if  one  build  a  house  for  enteitainmenL 
though  the  more  noble  rooms  only  do  come  in  view,  yet  all 
the  rest  are  made  answerably  decent,  on  supposition  that 
they  may.  It  was  becoming  the  august  and  great  Lord  of 
this  world,  that  it  have  in  it,  not  onl^  what  may  sustain 
the  indigent,  but  gratify  the  contemplative  by  fresh  variety ; 
who  would  be  apt  to  grow  remiss  by  conversing  only  with 
what  were  of  every  day's  observation.  Nor  was  that  a  low 
end,  when  such  contemplation  hath  so  direct  a  tendency  to 
raise  a  considering  mind  to  the  sight,  and  love,  and  praise 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  hath  stamped  so  lively  signatures 
and  prints  of  his  own  perfections  upon  all  his  works.  If  it 
be  said,  man  might  be  in  the  same  kind  serviceable  to  the 
contemplation  of  angels,  though  he  were  hiooself  never  to 
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know  any  other  than  this  mortal  state;  'tis  true  that  he 
might  80 ;  bat  yet  the  incongraides  were  no  way  saiv^, 
of  God's  patting  a  capacity  and  expectaticm  into  bis  na- 
tare  of  a  oetter  state:  of  his  dealing  so  hardly  with  them, 
that  he  hath  procared  to  lore  him:  of  his  never  vindica- 
ting their  hi^  contempt  that  spent  their  days  in  rebellion 
against  him.  Besides,  that  these  were  ill  precedents,  and 
no  pleasant  themes  for  the  view  of  an  angelical  mind. 
Ana  if  they  see  a  natare  extinct,  capable  of  their  state, 
what  might  they  sospect  of  their  own  1  So  that,  which 
way  soever  we  tarn  oar  thoughts,  we  still  see  that  man's 
mortality  and  liableness  to  an  unavoidable  death,  ab- 
stracted from  the  thoughts  of  another  state,  carry  that 
constant  aspect,  as  if  all  men  were  made  in  vain. 

What  remains  then,  but  that  we  conclude  hence,  we 
ought  not  too  much,  or  too  long,  thus  to  abstract,  nor  too 
closely  confine  our  eye  to  this  dark  and  gloomy  theme, 
death  and  the  grave,  or  withhold  it  from  looking  further. 
For  far  be  it  from  us  to  think  the  wise  and  Holy  Qod  hath 
given  being  to  man  (and  consequently  exercised  a  long 
continued  series  of  providence  through  so  many  successive 
ages  towards  him)  m  vain.  Nothing  but  a  prospect  of  an- 
oU&er  state  can  solve  the  knot  and  work  through  the  pre- 
sent difficulty,  can  give  us  a  true  account  of  man  and  what 
he  was  made  for.  Therefore  since  it  would  be  profane 
and  impious,  sad  and  uncomfortable,  a  blasphemy  to  our 
Maker,  a  torture  to  ourselves,  to  speak  it  as  oar  settled  ap- 
prehension and  judgment,  that  Qod  hath  made  man  to  no 
purpose ;  we  are  obliged  and  concerned,  both  in  justice  to 
him  and  compassion  to  ourselves,  so  to  represent  the  case, 
as  that  we  mav  be  able  to  remove  so  imworthy  and  black 
a  thought  to  the  greatest  distance  from  us,  both  in  itself 
and  whatsoever  practice  would  be  consequent  thereto :  that 
is,  to  conclude,  That  certainly  there  must  be  another  state 
after  this,  and  accordingly  steer  our  course. — The  Im- 

ftrovement  then  of  the  foregoing  discourse  will  have  a  dou- 
lie  aspect  i-^-on  our  judgments,  and  practice. 

1.  6n  our  judgments.  To  settle  this  great  principle  of 
truth  in  them.  The  certain  Aiturity  of  another  state  ailer 
this  life  is  over,  unto  which  this  present  state  is  only  pre- 
paratory and  introduetive.  For  whereas  we  can  never  give 
a  rational  accotmt  why  such  a  creature  as  man  was  made, 
if  we  confine  all  oar  apprehensions  concerning  him  to  his 
present  state  on  earth:  let  them  once  transcend  those  nar- 
row limits,  fly  over  into  eternity,  and  behold  him  made  for 
an  everlasting  state  hereafter,  and  the  difficulty  now  van- 
ishes, the  whole  aflair  looks  with  a  comely  and  befitting 
aspect 

For  we  may  now  represent  the  case  thus  to  ourselves : 
that  man  was  put  into  this  terrestrial  state  and  dwelling,  by 
the  wise  and  righteous  designation  of  his  great  Creator  and 
Lord,  that  his  loyaltv  to  him,  amidst  the  temptati(ms  and 
enticements  of  sensible  things,  might  be  tried  awhile :  that 
revolting  from  him,  he  is  only  left  to  feel  here  the  just 
smart  ofhis  causeless  defection :  that  yet  such  further  me- 
thods are  used  for  his  recovery,  as  are  mostsuitiU>le  to  his 
80  impaired  state.  An  allaved  light  shines  to. him  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  that  his  feebler  eye  may  receive  a  gra- 
dual illumination,  and  behold  God  m  those  more  ohacture 
discoveries  which  he  now  voachsafesof  himself,  till  bv  de- 
grees he  be  won  to  take  up  good  thoug:ht8  of  him,  ana  re- 
turn into  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  him ;  which 
once  begtm  here,  shall  be  hereafter  perfected  in  eternal 
fruitions.  The  offence  and  wrong  done  to  his  Maker,  he 
in  a  strange  unthongh(-of  way  makes  compensation  of  to 
himself;  and  testifies  his  reconcileableness,  and  persuades 
a  reconciliation  upon  such  terms,  and  bysoendearing  me- 
diums, as  might  melt  and  mdlify  hearts  of  adamant ;  and 
shall  effectuuly  prevail  with  many  to  yield  themselves 
the  subjects  and  instances  of  his  admired  goodness  for  ever ; 
while  others  lie  onlv  under  the  natural  cottse<nients  and 
just  resentments  of  their  unremedied  enmity  and  folly.  So 
are  the  glorious  issues  of  Gtod's  dispensation  towards  man, 
and  the  wise  and  merciful  conduct  of  his  eqaal  govern- 
ment, worthily  celebrated  through  the  days  of  elermty  with 
just  acclamation  and  praises.  We  can  fasten  upon  nothing 
exceptionable  or  unaccountable,  yea,  or  that  is  not  h^hly 
laudable  and  praiK-worthy,  in  taia  eoorse  of  procedure. 
Therefore,  though  now  we  bc^iold  a  dark  doud  of  mortal- 
ity hanging  over  die  whole  human  race ;  though  we  see  the 


grave  still  devouring  and  still  imsatiBfied,^  and  that  all  are 
successively  drawn  down  into  it ;  and  we  puzzle  ourselves 
to  assign  a  reason  why  such  a  creature  was  made  a  rea- 
sonable being,  capable  of  an  everlasting  duration,  to  visit 
the  world  only  and  vanish,  to  converse  a  short  space  with 
objects  and  a&irs  so  far  beneath  it,  and  retire  we  know 
not  whither:  if  yet  our  eye  follow  him  through  the  dark 
paths  of  the  region  of  death,  till  at  the  next  appearance  we 
oehold  him  clothed  with  immortality  and  fitted'to  an  end- 
less state,  the  wonder  is  over,  and  our  amusement  quickly 
ceases. 

Wherefore  let  us  thus  bethink  ourselves,  and  consider : 
Surely  he  that  made  this  great  universe,  and  disposed  all 
the  sorts,  stations,  and  motions  of  creatures  in  it  m  so  ex- 
quisite order  and  method,  cannot  but  be  a  most  perfectly 
wise  and  intellectual  agent,  and  therefore  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done  any  thing  to  no  purpose ;  much  leas 
when  all  the  inferior  creatures  have  ends  visibly  answer- 
ing the  exigency  of  their  natures,  to  have  made  so  excel- 
lent a  creature  as  man  (the  nobler  part  of  his  lower  crea- 
tion) in  vain ;  that  he  only  should  be  without  his  propor- 
tionable end,  and  after  a  short  continuance  in  bemg,  re- 
turn to  nothing,  without  leaving  it  conjecturable  what  he 
was  made  for.  This  were  so  intolerable  an  incongruity,  and 
so  unlike  the  footsteps  that  every  where  else  appear  in  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  we  cannot  but  inquire 
further  into  this  matter,  and  conclude  at  last,  that  he  was 
made  for  some  higher  purposes  than  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  sight,  and  hath  his  principal  pan  yet  to  act  upon  an- 
other stage,  within  the  veil,  that  shall  never  be  taken  down. 
The  future  immortality  of  man  seems  therefore  so  cer- 
tainly grounded  upon  what  is  discovered  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged touching  the  nature  of  Gkxl  and  his  most  pe- 
culiar and  essential  perfections,  that  unless  we  were  fur- 
ther put  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  (which  to  them 
that  are  rational  need  not,  and  to  them  that  are  not  were  in 
vain,)  there  can  no  reasonable  doubt  remain  concerning  it. 

2.  Wherefore  the  further  use  we  have  to  make  of  the 
matter  proposed,  is  in  reference  to  our  practice :  which  it 
may  fitly  serve  both  to  correct  and  reprove,  and  also  to 
direct  and  guide. 

1.  It  administers  the  ground  of  just  rebuke;  that  since, 
if  we  terminate  our  thoughts  and  designs  upon  things  only 
on  this  side  the  grave,  it  would  seem  we  were  wholly 
made  in  vain ;  and  we  do  yet  so  generally  employ  our 
cares  and  endeavours  about  such  things,  ana  even  tne  vi- 
lest and  most  despicable  of  these ;  and  so  live  not  to  our 
own  dishonour  oniyi  hut  to  the  reproach  of  our  Maker,  as 
if  he  made  us  for  no  more  worthy  ends.  And  let  us  bin 
impartially  debate  the  matter  with  ourselves-;  Can  we,  in 
sober  reason,  think  we  were  made  only  for  such  ends  as 
the  most  only  pursue  1  have  we  any  pretence  to  think  so  1 
or  can  it  enter  into  our  souls  to  believe  it  i  Would  not 
men  be  ashamed  to  profess  such  a  belief;  or  to  have  it 
written  in  their  foreheads,  these  are  the  only  ends  they  are 
capable  ofl  Then  might  one  read,  stich  aman  bom  to  put 
others  in  mind  of  his  predecessor's  name,  and  only  test 
such  a  family  shoold  want  an  heir :  such  a  one  to  consume 
such  an  estate,  and  devour  the  provenue  of  so  many  farms 
and  manors:  such  a  one  to  fill  so  many  bags  and  .coffers 
to  sustain  the  riot  of  him  that  succeeds :  some  created  to- 
see  and  make  sport;  to  run  after  hawks  and  dogs,  or  spend 
the  time  which  their  weariness  redeems  from  converse 
with  brutes,  in  making  themselves  such,  by  drinking 
away  the  little  residue  of  wit  and  reason  they  have  left; 
mixing  with  this  genteel  exercise,  their  impure  and  scur- 
rilous drolleries,  that  they  may  befriend  one  another  with 
the  kind  occasion  of  proving  themselves  to  be  yet  of  human 
race,  by  this  only  demonstration  remaining  to  them,  that 
they  can  laugh ;  which  medium,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  just 
were  known,  would  be  found  sopr^pant  as  to  afford  them 
a  double  conclusion,  and  be  as  effectual,  oftentimes,  to 
prove  them  fools  as  men.  Others  one  might  read  bom  to 
trouble  the  world,  to  disquiet  the  neighbourhood,  and  be 
the  common  plague  of  all  ahout  them ;  at  least,  if  they 
have  any  within  their  reach  and  power  that  are  wiser  and 
more  soner  than  themselves,  or  that  value  not  their  souls 
also  dieap  a  rate  as  they :  others  made  to  blaspheme  their 
Maker,  to  rent  the  sacred  name  of  Qod,  and  make  proof 
of  their  high  vakrar  and  the  gallantry  of  their  brave  spirits, 
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bjr  bidding  a  defiance  to  Hearen,  and  proclaiming  their 
heroic  contempt  of  the  Deity  and  of  aU  reli^on.  As  if 
they  had  persuaded  themselves  into  an  opinion,  that  be- 
cause they  have  had  so  prosperous  success  in  the  high 
•chievements  of  conquering  their  humanity,  and  baffling 
their  own  fear,  and  reason,  and  conscience,  death  also  will 


sakes,  or  never  exact  the  observance  of  them  from  persons 
of  their  quality;  that  they  shall  never  be  call^  to  judg- 
ment, or  be  complimented  only  there  with  great  respect, 
as  persons  that  bore  much  sway  in  their  country,  and  could 
number  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  a  year;  that  at 
least,  the  infernal  flames  will  never  presume  to  touch  so 
worthy  personages;  that  devils  win  be  awed  by  their 
greatness,  and  fear  to  seize  them,  lest  they  should  take  it 
for  an  affront.  No  conceit  can  be  imputed  to  these  men 
absurd  enough  to  over-match  the  absurdity  of  their  prac- 
tice. They  can  themselves  think  nothing  more  gross  and 
shameful  than  what  they  daily  are  not  ashamed  to  act. 
For  what  absnrditjr  canbie  compassed  in  a  thought  greater 
than  what  appears  in  a  course  of  life  managed  in  perpetual 
hostility  to  all.  principles  of  reason  and  humani^ '{  And 
either  tney  must  own  all  the  impious  folly  of  such  thoughts, 
or  confess,  upon  other  accounts,  an  equal  infatuation  in 
their  thinking  faculty  itself.  For  either  they  think  their 
course  justifiable,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  how  fatally 
are  all  things  inverted  in  their  depraved  minds !  Wisdom 
and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  seem  to  them 
transformed  into  one  another,  and  are  no  longer  to  be 
known  by  their  own  names.  The  common  notions  of  all 
mankind  are  but  blind  fancies  in  comparison  of  their  later 
and  clearer  illumination :  and  the  ancient  religious  senti- 
ments of  all  former  ages,  dreams  and  follies  to  their  ad- 
mired new  liffht.  Their  wise  and  rare  discoveries,  that 
they  and  all  things  came  by  chance,  that  this  world  hath 
no  owner  or  Lord,  (because  they  never  had  wit  or  patience 
to  consider  the  nonsense  of  them ;  and  thoaffh  they  never, 
any  of  them,  had  the  luck  to  see  one  clod  of  earth,  or 
grain  of  sand,  start  up  into  being  out  of  nothing  ;  much 
less  ground  to  think,  tnat  such  a  world  should  ofitself  do 
80^)  are  reason  enough  with  them,  to  mock  at  the  Eternal 
Bemff,  and  attempt  to  jeer  religion  out  of  the  world,  and 
all  otber  men  out  of  their  reason  and  wits,  as  they  have 
themselves.  And  sure  this  must  be  their  only  pretence, 
and  their-  atheism  the  best  reason,  upon  which  to  justify 
.their  constant  practice.  For  who  can  think  (while  ne  sees 
them  not  yet  in  chains)  they  should  be  so  perfectly  mad, as 
to  acknowledge  only  such  a  Deity  (the  Author  and  Ruler 
of  all  things)  whose  favour  were  worth  nothing,  or  to  be 
procured  by  affronts ;  to  whom  contempt  were  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  violation  of  whatsoever  is  sacred,  the  most  effect- 
ual propitiation  1  or  acknowledge  him  for  a  Ghxi,  whom 
thev  hope  to  overpower,  and  to  prosper  in  a  war  against  him  1 
And  if  they  acknowledge  none  at  all,  and  this  be  the 
itmdamental  article  of  their  creed,  that  there  is  indeed 
none :  then  can  no  man  charge  them  with  any  thought  more 
grossljT  foolish  than  their  own ;  nor  can  they  devise  to  say 
any  thing,  by  which  more  certainly  to  argue  themselves 
bereft  of  the  common  understanding  of  men.  For  who 
that  is  not  so,  if  he  only  take  notice  of  his  own  being,  may 
not  as  certainly  conclude  the  existence  of  a  Qod,  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four  1  Or  what  imagination  can  be  too 
absurd  to  have  place  in  that  mind,  that  can  imagine  this 
creation  to  be  a  casualty?  He  would  be  thought  besides 
himself  that  should  say  the  same  of  the  composition  of  a 
clock  or  a  watch,  though  it  were  a  thousand  times  more 
Bupposable.  But  if  they  do  not  justify  themselves,  to  what 
pur}X)se  is  it  further  to  press  them  with  absurdities,  that 
persist  in  constant  self-contradiction ;  or  that  have  not  so 
much  left  them  of  rational  sensation,  as  to  feel  in  their  own 
minds  the  pressure  of  the  very  greatest  absurdity  1  If  they 
only  presume  they  do  well,  because  they  have  never  asked 
themselves  the  question,  or  spent  any  thoughts  about  it ; 
this  speaks  as  much  a  besotted  mind  as  any  of  the  rest, 
^^A  i^  as  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  creature.  Why  have 
^  power  of  thinking  1  Or  who  do  in  any  case  more 
Y  incur  the  censure  of  imprudence  and  folly,  than 
I  have  only  this  plea  for  their  actions,  that  they 


did  not  consider  1  BapeeiaUy  when  the  caie  is  so  flaia, 
and  the  most  sudden  reflection  would  discover  the  iniaiiity 
and  danger  of  their  course.  And  one  would  think  nouiiBf 
should  l^  more  obvious,  or  more  readily  occur  to  tbemiail 
of  a  man,  than  to  contemplate  himself  and  taking  notice 
there  is  such  a  creature  in  the  world,  furnished  with  so^ 
abilities  and  powers  to  consider,  what  was  I  made  for  ? 
what  am  I  to  pitch  upon  as  my  proper  end  1  nor  any  thing 
appear  more  horrid  to  him,  tlian  to  cross  the  very  ends  oi 
his  creation. 

S.  It  may  also  be  improved  to  the  direeiimg  of  oar  pne- 
tice.  For  which  purpose  we  may  hence  take  this  general 
rule,  that  it  be  such  as  becomes  the  expectation  of  a  fumie 
state : — for  what  else  is  left  us,  since  m  our  present  state 
we  behold  nothing  but  vanity  1  We  see  thus  stands  oai 
case,  that  we  must  measure  ourselves  by  one  of  these  sq^ 
prehensions;  eiUier — we  are  made  in  vain,  or — we  arc 
made  for  a  future  state.  And  can  we  endure  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  as  if  we  were  impertinencies  in  the 
creation,  and  had  no  proper  business  in  iti  What  ingoi- 
uous  person  would  not  blush  to  be  always  in  the  poetnrr 
of  a  useless  hang-by ;  to  be  still  hanging  on,  where  ne  haih 
nothing  to  do ;  uiat  if  he  be  asked,  Sir,  what's  your  busi- 
ness here  1  he  hath  nothing  to  say.  Or  how  can  we  bear 
it,  to  live  as  if  we  came  into  the  world  by  chance,  or  rather 
by  mistake,  as  though  our  creation  had  been  a  misadven- 
ture, a  thing  that  would  not  have  been  done  had  it  been 
better  thought  on  1  And  that  our  Maker  had  overshot 
himself,  and  been  guilty  of  an  oversight  in  giving  va  such 
a  being  1  Who,  that  hath  either  just  value  for  himself,  or 
any  reverence  for  his  Maker,  could  endure,  either  to  un- 
dergo the  reproach,  or  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy,  which 
this  would  import  1  And  who  can  acquit  himself  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  that  lives  not  in  some  measure  agreeably 
to  the  expectation  of  somewhat  beyond  this  present  lifel 
Let  08,  therefore,  gird  i^  the  loins  of  our  minds,  and  set 
our  faces  as  persons  designing  for  another  world ;  so  sha- 
ping our  course,  that  all  things  may  concur  to  sicnify  to 
men  the  greatness  of  our  expectaaons.  We  otherwise 
proclaim  to  the  world  (to  onr  own  and  our  Creator's 
wrong)  that  we  have  reasonable  souls  given  us  to  no  pur- 
pose. We  are,  therefore,  concerned  and  obliged  both  to 
aim  at  that  worthy  end,  and  to  discover  and  make  it  visi- 
ble that  we  do  so. 

Nor  is  a  desi^  for  an  immortal  state  so  mean  and  in- 
glorions,  or  so  irrational  and  void  of  a  solid  ground,  that 
we  have  any  cause' either  to  decline  or  conc^  it ;  either 
not  to  retain,  or  to  be  ashamed  of  our  hope.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  to  be  done  in  prosecution  of  it,  so  unworthy  as 
to  need  a  comer,  or  merit  to  be  done  as  a  work  of  dark- 
ness. Neither  yet  Ib  it  a  vain-glorious  ostentation,  or  the 
affectation  of  making  show  of  an  excellency  above  the  vul- 
gar pitch,  that  I  persuade  to,  but  a  modest  sober  avowine 
of  our  design  ana  hope ;  neither  making  any  near  approach 
to  a  proud  arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  mean  pusil- 
lanimity on  the  other.  Truly  ffreat  and  generous  spirits 
know  how  to  carry  under  secular  honour  with  that  pra- 
dent  and  gracefal  decorum,  as  shall  signify  a  rust  owninr 
of  themselves  without  insolence  towards  others.  Beal 
worth,  though  it  do  not  vaunt,  will  show  itself;  and  while 
it  doth  not  glare,  yet  cannot  forbear  to  shine.  We  diould 
endeavour  the  excellency  of  a  spirit  refined  from  earth  and 
dross,  and  aspirine  towards  a  state  of  immortality,  may  ex- 
press itself,  and  shine  in  its  native  lustre ;  with  its  m9», 
not  with  harrtnotd  beams;  with  a  constant,  even,  natural, 
not  with  an  unequal,  artificial  light;  that  all  that  will  may 
see,  by  the  steady  tendeuOT  of  our  course,  that  we  are  aim- 
ing at  the  great  things  of  another  world;  though  we  all 
the  while  are  not  so  much  solicitoos  to  have  our  end  and 
purpose  known,  as  to  obtain  it. 

And  verily,  since  the  vile  sons  of  the  earth,  the  men  of 
sense,  that  aim  at  no  other  end  than  to  gratify  their  brutal 


appetite  with  such  pleasure  as  is  only  to  be  coi 
within  a  short  life's  time  in  this  world,  and  who  liveto  the 
reproach  of  their  Maker  and  of  mankind;  do  not  iro  about 
to  hide  the  infamy  of  their  low  desi^,  or  conceal  the  de- 
generous  baseness  of  their  mean  spirits;  but  while  they 
make  their  belly  their  God,  and  only  mind  earthly  things, 
do  also  glory  in  their  shame;  how  much  were  it  beneitfh 
the  state  and  spirit  of  the  sons  of  God,  that  are  worthily 
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iwwgiiing  for  a  gloruias  immortality,  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  glory,  or  thiak  of  stealing  a  passage  to  heaven  in  the 
dark!  No :  let  them  know,  it  is  not  only  too  mean  a  thiog 
for  them  to  involve  themselves  in  the  common  spirit  of  the 
aensiml  world,  but  even  to  seem  to  do  so :  and  that  this  is 
ao  foul  and  ignominious  a  thing,  as  whereof  they  are 
concerned,  not  to  be  free  from  iSe  guilt  only,  but  the  sus> 
pieion.  Those  worthy  souls  that  in  former  and  darker 
days  were  engaged  m  seeking  the  heavenly  country, 
thought  it  became  them  to  confess  themselvesii  pilgrims 
and  strangers  on  the  earth ;  and  therein  to  declare  plainly, 
that  they  were  seeking  that  better  country.  Which  con- 
fession and  plain  declaration  we  need  not  understand  to  be 
merely  verbal,  but  practical  and  real  also ;  such  as  might  be 
understood  to  be  the  language  of  their  lives,  and  of  a  con- 
atant  uniform  course  of  actions  agreeable  to  such  a  design. 

Let  us,  therefore^  bethink  ourselves,  trhat  temper  of 
mind  and  manner  or  life  may  be  most  conformable  to  this 
design,  and  best  become  persons  pretending  to  it;  where- 
upon we  should  soon  finaour  own  thoughts  instructing  us, 
that  such  things  as  these  would  be  mart  becoming  and  fit 
in  reference  thereto ;  and  which  we  may  therefore  take  as 
ao  many  particular  directions  how  to  govern  our  spirits, 
and  behave  ourselves  answerable  to  so  great  an  expectation. 

1.  That  we  endeavour  for  a  calm  indifferencv  and  dis- 
passionate temper  of  mind  towards  the  various  objects  and 
affiurs  thai  belong  to  this  present  life.  They  are  very  nar- 
row limits  already  set,  by  the  nature  of  the  things  them- 
selves, to  ail  the  real  objective  value  that  such  things  have 
in  them;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  set 
the  proportionable  bounds  to  all  the  thoughts,  cares,  and 
passions  we  will  suffer  to  stir  in  our  minds  in  reference  to 
them.  Nothing  is  a  more  evident  acknowledged  character 
of  a  fool,  than  upon  every  slight  occasion  to  oe  in  a  trans- 
port. To  be  much  taken  with  empty  things  betokens  an 
empty  spirit  It  is  a  part  of  manly  fortitude  to  have  a  soul 
ao  lenced  against  forei^  impressions,  as  little  to  be  moved 
with  things  that  have  little  in  them :  to  keep  our  passions 
under  a  strict  and  steady  command,  that  they  be  easily  re- 
tractable and  taught  to  obey ;  not  to  move  till  severe  reason 
have  audited  the  matter,  and  pronounced  the  occasion 
just  and  valuable.  In  which  case  the  same  manly  temper 
will  not  refuse  to  admit  a  proportionable  stamp  and  im- 
press from  the  occurring  object.  For  it  is  equally  a  pre- 
varication from  true  manhood  to  be  moved  with  every 
thing  and  with  nothing :  the  former  would  speak  a  man^ 
spirit  a  feather,  the  latter  a  stone.  A  total  apathy  and  in- 
sensibleness  of  external  occurrents  hath  been  the  aim  of 
some,  but  never  the  attainment  of  the  highest  pretenders. 
And  if  it  had,  yet  ought  it  not  to  have  been  tneir  boast ; 
as  upon  sober  thoughts  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  perfection. 
But  It  should  be  endeavoured,  that  the  passions  which  are 
not  to  be  rooted  up,  (because  they  are  of  nature's  plant- 
ing,) be  yet  so  discreetly  checked  and  depressed,  that  they 
^w  not  to  that  enormous  taUness  as  to  overtop  a  man^s 
intellectual  power,  and  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  his  souk 
A  rational  authority  must  be  maintained,  a  continency  and 
dominion  of  one's  self,  that  there  be  not  an  impotent  pro- 
fusion, and  we  be  never  so  affected  with  any  thing,  but 
that  the  object  may  still  be  able  to  warrant  and  justuy  the 
affection,  both  for  the  nature  and  degree  of  it.  Which 
rale,  if  we  strictly  observe  and  apply  it  to  the  present  case, 
we  shall  rarely  meet  with  any  temporal  concern  that  ought 
to  move  us  much;  both  for  the  littleness  of  such  things 
themselves,  and  that  we  have  so  unspeakably  greater 
things  in  our  view  and  design. 

In  conformity  therefore  to  our  so  great  expectation,  we 
ought  more  particularly  to  watch  and  repress  our  iaclina- 
tions,  appetites,  and  auctions  towards  each  several  sort 
and  kind  of  objects,  which  time  and  this  present  state  hath 
within  the  confines  of  it.  As,  how  contemptuously  should 
we  look  upon  that  empty  vanity  of  being  rich  1  How 
coldly  and  carelessly  should  we  pursue,  how  unconcern- 
edly should  we  lose,  any  thing  that  might  entitle  us  to  that 
name  1  The  pursuit  or  so  despicahle  a  trifle,  with  violent 
and  peremptory  desire,  so  as  hereby  to  suffer  a  diversion 
fWmi  our  dfsign  for  another  world,  as  to  make  our  eternal 
hope  leas  than  nothing  (for  to  any  man's  calm  and  sober 
thoughts,  this  will  be  found  as  little ;)  and  so  will  amount 


to  a  total  quitting  of  all  our  pretensioiis  to  a  better,  Aiture 
state;  that  is,  when  so  we  indulge  this  odd  irrational,  this 
wildly  fimcifui,  and  purely  humoursome  appetite,  (of  which 
no  man  can  give  any  tolerable  account,)  that  it  becomes 
ravenous,  when  it  devours  a  man's  time,  his  thoughts,  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  his  spirit,  swallows  up  his  nobler 
designs,  and  makes  an  idle  doting  about  he  knows  not 
what,  or  why,  his  main  business.  Especially  when  con- 
science itself  becomes  a  sacrifice  to  this  impure  unhallowed 
idol ;  and  the  question  is  wholly  waived, "  is  this  thing  just 
and  honest  V  and  nothing  is  considered,  but  that  it  is  com- 
modious and  gainful.  Yet,  (if  herein  we  wilt  take  upon 
us  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  other  men,)  it  will  be  no  way 
ingenuous  or  just,  that  m  smaller  and  disputable  matters, 
we  make  oar  own  apprehensions  a  measure  and  standard 
to  them.  They  are  commonly  aptest  to  do  so,  who  have 
least  studied  the  matter,  and  have  nothing  but  their  igno- 
rant confidence  to  entitle  them  to  the  dictate's  chair; 
where,  however,  having  placed  themselves,  they  liberally 
bestow  their  censures  ana  reproaches  on  all  that  think  it 
not  fit  to  throw  away  their  own  eyes,  and  see  with  their 
bad  ones ;  and  conclude  them  to  have  no  conscience,  who 
go  not  according  to  theirs ;  and  that  they  cannot  but  have 
some  base  design,  who  in  any  thina  presume  to  swerve 
from  their  judgment,  especially  if  the  advantage,  in  any 
temporal  respect,  happen  to  lie  on  that  side  from  which 
they  dissent. 

Nothing  can  indeed  so  comport  with  the  spirit  and  de- 
sign of  one  who  believes  himself  made  for  another  world, 
as  a  brave  and  generous  disdain  of  stooping  to  the  lure  of 
present  emolument,  so  as  thereby  to  be  drawn  into  any  the 
least  thing  which  he  judges  not  defensible  by  the  severest 
rules  of  reason  and  religion;  which  were  to  ^nit  a  serene 
heaven  for  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
of  that  value,  or  worthy  to  be  bought  so  dear,  as  with  the 
loss  and  forfeiture  of  the  rest  and  repose  of  a  mind,  quiet, 
benign,  peaceful,  and  well  pleased  with  itself.  It  is 
enough,  if  one  find  himself,  by  difficulties  which  he  can- 
not master,  constrained  to  dissent  from  persons  above  ex- 
ception wise  and  pious,  placidly,  and  without  unbecoming 
confidence,  tp  go  on  in  the  way  which  his  present  judg- 
ment allows,  carrying  with  him  a  modest  sense  of  human 
infirmity,  and  how  possible  it  is,  the  error  may  lie  on  his 
own  part ;  having  yet  to  relieve  him  against  that  suraosi- 
tion,  the  clearness  of  his  own  spirit,  the  conscience  ot  his 
innocency  of  any  ill  disposition  or  design,  of  his  instruct- 
ibleness  and  preparedness  to  admit  a  conviction  if  he  err. 
And  be  he  never  so  fully  persuaded  about  the  thing  in 
difference,  yet  to  consider  the  smallness  of  it,  and  how 
little  cause  ne  hath  of  glor3ring,  if  he  know  in  this  matter 
more  dian  others,  who  possibly  know  ten  times  more  than 
he,  in  far  greater  and  more  important  matters.  But,  in 
matters  clearly  determined  by  common  agreed  principles, 
to  prevaricate  out  of  an  indulgence  to  mere  appetite,  to 
give  up  oneself  to  practices  araarently  immoral  and  fla- 
gitious, only  to  comply  with,  and  lest  he  should  not  satisfy; 
sensuai  desires,  is  the  character  of  one  who  hath  abandon- 
ed the  common  hope  of  all  good  men ;  and  Vho,  that  he 
may  have  his  lot  with  beasts  in  this  world,  dreads  not  to 
have  it  with  devils  in  the  other.    And  it  is  upon  the  same 

ground,  equally  unbecoming  them  that  pretend  to  this 
ope,  to  be  visibly  concerned  and  discomposed  for  losses 
and  disappointments  they  may  meet  with  in  this  kind, 
when  unexpected  events  withstand  their  having  much  oi 
this  world,  or  deprive  them  of  what  they  have.  It  becomes 
them  that  reckon  their  good  things  are  to  come  hereafter, 
to  show  by  their  equal  deportment  and  cheerAil  aspect  in 
any  such  case,  that  they  apprehend  not  themselves  touch- 
ed in  their  most  consideraole  interests.  Yea,  though  the> 
suffer  not  losses  only,  but  injuries ;  and  besides  that  they 
are  damnified,  (as  much  as  such  things  can  signify, )  the)- 
find  themselves  wronged ;  and  though  further  trouble  anu 
danger  threaten  them  in  the  same  kind,  they  should  evi- 
dence how  much  it  is  above  the  power  either  of  chance  or 
malice,  not  only  to  make  them  miserable,  but  even  to  dis- 
turb or  make  them  sad ;  that  they  are  nut  happy  by  a 
casualty ;  and  that  their  happiness  is  not  in  the  command 
of  them  who  cannot  command  their  own ;  that  it  only  de- 
pends on  the  inward  constitution  and  frame  of  their  own 
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spirits,  attempered  to  the  blessed  objects  of  the  invisible 
world,  wherel^  they  have  the  assorance  of  enjoying  them 
fully  hereafter,  and  the  present  grateAil  relishes  thereof  in 
the  meantime.  And  hence,  that  they^  can  be  happy  with- 
out the  world's  kindness,  and  in  despite  of  its  unkmdness ; 
that  they  have  somewhat  within  them,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  tribulation;  being  troubled  on  every 
side,  yet  not  to  be  distressed ;  to  "  take  joyfully  the  spoil- 
ing of  goods,  knowing  within  themselves  they  have .  in 
heaven  a  better  and  enduring  substance ;''  not  to  suffer  or 
discover  any  perturbation  or  disquiet;  not  to  have  their 
souls  ruffled,  or  put  into  disorder ;  nor  let  any  cloud  sit  on 
their  brow,  though  dark  and  dismal  ones  seem  to  hang 
over  their  heads. 

And  the  same  absurdity  it  would  be  to  indulge  to  them- 
selves an  unbounded  literty  of  sexisual  pleasures.  For 
that  looks  like  a  despair  of  futurity ;  as  if  a  day  were  a 
mighty  gain  for  eating  and  drinking,  because  to-morrow 
we  must  die.  An  abstemious  shyness  here  is  comely;  a 
tasting  only  the  delights,  whereof  others  suffer  themselves 
to  be  mgulfed ;  a  prudent  reservedness  and  restraint,  so  as 
that  what  shaU  cause  with  others  an  unbeseeming  transport 
and  diffusion  of  themselves,  be  entertained  not  witn  a 
cynical  morosity,  but  a  pleasant  composure  and  well-order- 
ed complacence ;  keeping  a  due  and  even  distance  between 
levity  and  sourness.  Yet  there  is  a  natural  retiredness  in 
some  men's  tempers ;  and  in  others  an  aversion  to  plear 
sures,  proceeding  only  of  a  rational  estimate  of  their 
emptiness  and  vanity  in  themselves ;  which  may,  however, 
much  fall  short  of  what  the  present  case  requires ;  the  ex- 
igency whereof  is  no  way  satisfied,  but  where  such  a  mo- 
deration is  the  product  of  a  comparative  judgment  be- 
tween the  delights  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  fliture 
state ;  when  one  so  enjoys  any  thing  in  this  world,  as  to  be 
under  the  power  of  nothmg  because  of  the  more  prevailing 
influence  he  is  under  from  the  power  of  the  world  to  come : 
when  his  faith  is  the  parent  ofhis  sobriety,  and  his  denial 
of  worldly  lusts  flows  from  the  expectation  of  the  blessed 
hope ;  when,  because  he  more  hignly  prices,  and  lest  he 
forfeit,  eternal  pleasures,  he  so  behaveshimself  towards  all 
temporary  ones,  as  neither  to.  abuse  those  that  are  lawful, 
nor  to  be  abused  by  the  unlawful ;  not  to  exceed  in  the  one, 
nor  to  touch  with  the  other. 

Thus  also  ought  we  to  look  upon  secular  honours  and 
dignity;  neither  to  make  them  tne  matter  of  our  admira- 
tion, affectation,  or  envy.  We  are  not  to  behold  them  with 
A  libidinous  eye,  or  let  our  hearts  thirst  afler  them ;  not  to 
▼alue  ourselves  the  more  for  them,  if  they  be  our  lot,  nor 
let  our  eye  be  dazzled  with  admiration,  or  distorted  with 
lenvy,  when  we  behold  them  the  ornaments  of  others.  We 
ftre  not  to  express  that  contempt  of  them,  which  may  make 
«.  breach  on  civility,  or  disturb  the  order  and  policy  of  the 
communities  whereto  we  belong.  Though  this  be  none  of 
our  own  country,  and  we  are  still  to  reckon  ourselves  but 
as  pilgrims  and  stran^rs  while  we  are  here ;  yet  it  becomes 
not  strangers  to  be  insolent  or  rude  in  their  behaviour, 
where  they  ^joum,  how  much  soever  greater  value  they 
may  justly  have  of  their  own  country,  we  should  pay  to 
iKcular  greatness  a  due  respect,  without  idolatry,  and 
neither  despise  nor  adore  it ;  considering,  at  once,  tne  re- 
quisiteness  of  such  a  tiling  in  the  present  state,  ana  the  ex- 
celling glory  of  the  other.  As  though  in  prudence  and 
good  manners  we  would  abstain  from  provoking  affronts 
towards  an  American  sachem,  or  sagamore,  if  wedid  travel 
or  converse  in  their  country;  yet  we  coula  have  no  great 
veneration  for  them,  having  beheld  the  royal  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  our  own  prince ;  especially  he  who  were  him- 
self a  courtier  and  favourite  lo  his  much  more  glorious 
sovereign,  whom  he  is  shortly  to  attend  at  home,  could 
have  no  great  temptation  to  sue  for  offices  and  honours,  or 
bear  a  very  profound  intrinsic  homage,  to  so  mean  and  un- 
exnressive  an  image  of  regality. 

It  can  surely  no  way  become  one  who  seeks  and  expects 
the  i  honour  and  glory  which  is  conjunct  with  immortality, 
to  be  fond  of  the  airy  titles  that  poor  mortals  are  wont  to 
plcsase  themselves  with ;  or  to  make  one  among  the  obse- 
quious servile  company  of  them  whose  business  it  is  to 
court  a  vanishing' shadow,  and  tempt  a  dignified  trifle 
into  the  belief  it  is  a  deity :  to  sneak  and  cringe  for  a 
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smile  from  a  supercilious  brow,  and  place 
the  disdainftil  mvors  of  him,  who^  it  ma^  be,  places 
own  as  much  in  thy  homage,  so  that  it  befalls  into  the  sop* 
plicant'sjpowertot>ehis  creator,  whose  creature  he  affects 
to  be.  what  eye  would  not  soon  spy  out  the  grossness  of 
this  absurdity  1  And  what  in^uity  would  not  blush  to 
be  guilty  of  it  %  Let  then  the  jojrfnl  expectants  of  a  bleas- 
ed  immortality  pass  by  the  busy  throng  of  this  fanciful 
exchange;  and  behold  it  with  as  little  conceni,  as  a  grave 
statesman  would  the  sports  and  ludicrous  actions  of  little 
children ;  and  with  as  little  inclination  of  mind,  as  he 
would  have  to  lea\re  his  business  and  go  play  with  them ; 
bestowing  there  only  the  transient  glance  of  a  careless  or 
a  compassionate  eye,  and  still  reserving  their  intent  steady 
views  for  the  glorious  hope  set  before  them.  And  with  a 
proportionable  unconcernedness  should  they  look  on,  and 
Dehold  the  varied  alterations  of  political  affairs,  no  fur- 
ther minding  either  the  constitution  or  administratioii  of 
government,  than  as  the  interest  of  the  universal  Ruler, 
ue  weal  and  safety  of  their  prince  or  country,  are  con- 
cerned in  them,  cut  how  many  under  the  spedaos  pn- 
tence  of  a  public  spirit,  make  it  their  whole  business  to 
inspect  anopry  into  these  affairs,  even  with  a  most  meanly 
private  and  interested  one;  watching  over  the  public  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  own  calling  j  and  with  no  other 
design,  than  to  catch  at  an  opportunity  of  serving  their 
own  turns !  How  many  that  stand  perpetually  at  a  ^ze, 
ia  a  suspensefhl  expectation  how  tnings  will  go ;  either 
joying  or  hoping  to  oehold  anv  favourable  prognostics  to 
the  party  whereto  they  have  thought  fit  to  adaict  them- 
selves !  glad  or  desirous  to  see  it  engross  power,  and  graa)  ., 
the  sum  of  things,  not  fh>m  any  sense  of  duties  towardB  [ 
God's  vicegerents,  not  from  love  of  ju.4ice  or  i^dy  of 
public  advantage,  but  that  the  happier  lot  may  be&II  or  re- 
main to  themselves.  These  men  are  absorbed,  and  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  spirit  of  this  world,  contempered  only  to 
this  sublunary  region,  concotporate  with  the  earth,  so  as  to 
partake  in  all  its  pangs,  ana  paroxysms,  and  tremulous 
motions.  By  the  beating  of  their  pulse  you  may  know  the 
state  of  things  in  this  lower  worla,  as  ii  they  were  of  the 
same  piece,  and  had  but  one  soul  with  it.  Let  them  see 
times  and  a  state  of  things  on  earth  suitable  to  their  geniu5, 
and  you  put  a  new  life  and  soul  into  them.  Reduce  thera 
to  a  despair  here,  and  (so  little  commimion  have  they  with 
the  affairs  of  that  other  country)  the  most  specious  inviting 
representation  that  can  "be  made  to  them  of  the  world  to 
come  hinders  not,  but  their  hearts  languish  and  die,  and 
become  as  stones  within  them. 

But  that  lofly  soul  that  bears  about  with  it  the  living 
apprehensions  of  its  being  made  for  an  everlasting  state, 
so  earnestly  intends  it,  that  it  shall  ever  be  a  descent  and 
vouchsafement  with  it,  if  it  allow  itself  to  take  notice  what 
busy  mortals  are  doing  in  their  ^as  they  reckon  them)^TAnd 
negociations  here  below.  Ana  if  there  be  a  suspicion  ol 
an  aptness  or  inclination  to  intermeddle  in  them  to  their 
>rejadice  to  whom  that  part  belongs,  can  heartily  sajto  it, 
as  the  philosopher  to  the  jealous  tyrant,)  We  of  this  aca- 
lemy  are  not  at  leisure  to  mind  so  mean  things;  we  have 
somewhat  else  to  do  than  to  talk  of  you.  He  hath  still  the 
ima^e  before  his  eye,  of  this  world  vanishing  and  passing 
away;  of  the  other,  with  the  everlasting  aflairs  and  con- 
cernments of  it,  even  now  ready  to  take  place  and  fill  op  all 
the  stage :  and  can  represent  to  himself  the  vision  (noc 
from  a  melancholic  fancy  or  crazed  brain,  but  a  rational 
faith  and  a  sober  well  instructed  mind)  of  the  world  dis- 
solving, monarchies  and  kingdoms  breaking  up,  thrones 
tumbling,  crowns  and  sceptres  lying  as  neglected  things. 
He  hath  a  telescope  through  which  he  can  behold  the  gu> 
rions  appearance  of  the  Supreme  Judge;  the  solemn  state 
of  his  majestic  person ;  the  splendid  pomp  of  his  magnifi- 
cent and  vastly  numerous  retinue ;  the  obsequious  throng 
of  glorious  celestial  creatures,  doing  homage  to  their 
eternal  King;  the  swift  flight  of  his  royal  guards,  sent 
forth  into  the  four  winds  to  gather  the  elect,  and  covering 
the  face  of  the  heavens  with  their  spreading  wings ;  the 
tmiversal  silent  attention  of  all  to  that  loud  sounding 
trumpet  that  shakes  the  pillars  of  the  world,  pierces 
the  inward  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  resounds  from  every 
part  of  the  encircling  heavens;  the  many  myriads  of 
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)oyfalezpectaatsarisiiig,ehanging,puttmff  on  glory,  taking 
ving,  and  contending  upwards,  to  }oin  themselves  to  the 
triomphant  heavenly  host :  the  judgment  set ;  the  books 

Swned ;  the  frightful  amazed  looks  of  surprised  wretches ; 
e  equal  administration  of  the  final  judgment;  the  ad- 
judication of  all  to  their  eternal  states;  the  heavens  rolled 
up  as  a  scroll ;  the  earth  and  all  thing^  therein  consumed 
and  burnt  up. 

And  now,  what  spirit  is  there  any  more  left  in  him  to- 
wards the  trivial  amdrs  of  a  vanishing  world  1  How  in- 
different a  thing  is  it  with  him  who  b^rs  himself  highest 
in  a  state  of  things  whereof  he  foresees  the  certain  hasten- 
ing end !  Thongn  he  will  not  neglect  the  duty  of  his  own 
place,  is  heartily  concerned  to  have  the  knowledge  and  fear 
of  God  more  generally  obtained  in  this  apostate  world, 
and  is  ready  to  contribute  his  utmost  regular  endeavours 
for  the  preservation  of  common  peace  and  order  in  sub- 
serviency hereto ;  yet  abstractedly  from  these  considerar 
tions,  and  such  as  have  been  before  mentioned,  he  is 
no  more  concerned  who  is  uppermost,  than  one  would, 
passing  by  a  swarm  of  flies,  which  hath  the  longest  wings, 
or  which  excels  the  rest  in  sprightliness  or  briskness  of 
motion.  And  for  himself,  he  can  insert  this  amongst  his 
most  serious  thanksgivings,  that  while  the  care  is  incum- 
bent on  others,  of  watching  over  the  p^ubHc  peace  and 
safety,  he  may  sit  still  and  converse  with  CM  and  his 
own  mure  sedate  thoughts.  How  secure  is  he  in  this,  that 
infinite  wisdom  governs  the  world !  that  all  things  shall 
be  disposed  the  best  way,  to  the  best  and  most  valuable 
ends !  thai  an  afflicted  state  shall  never  befall  unto  good 
men,  but  when  it  is  fittest  and  most  condacible  it  should 
do  so !  that  the  prosperity  carnal  appetite  covets,  is  never 
denied  them,  but  when  it  would  be  pernicious !  How  calm 
is  he  in  the  midst  of  external  troubles !  how  placid  and 
serene  a  spirit  inhabits  his  peaceful  breast !  when  all 
things  are  shaken  round  about  him,  he  is  not  shaken.  He 
bears  all  sorts  of  troubles,  but  creates  none  to  others,  nor 
is  disturbed  by  any  himself.  But  they  that  delight  to  see 
thJA  world  rolling  or  fixed,  as  they  most  serve  their  private 

I  purposes,  and  have  a  perpetual  quarrel  with  it,  while  it 
ooKs  not  kindly  upon  them ;  their  life  is  bound,  up  in  it, 
and  their  pretences  to  another  are  but  the  languid,  faint  no- 
tions of  what  they  never  heartily  believe  nor  desire.  Upon 
the  whole  matter ;  nothing  is  more  agreeaUe  to  this  great 
expectation,  than  a  steady  restraint  and  moderation  of  our 
passions  towards  things  without  us ;  that  is,  all  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  external  olnec'ts  and  affairs,  that  so  variously 
invite  and  tempt  our  observation  and  regard  in  this  our 
present  state. 

2.  I  Dext  add:  a  further  congruity,  if  we  pretend  to 
this  expectation,  is,  that  we  be  not  over-much  taken  up  in 
minding  the  body.  For  this  looks  like  a  design  (or  that 
inconsistent  wish)  to  have  our  present  state  perpetuated ; 
and  that  the  thoughts  are  remote  from  us  of  a  change  for 
a  better.  As  if  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Divine  good- 
ness hath  promised  concerning  the  future  inheritance  of 
the  free  and  heaven-born  seed,  this  did  still  lie  nearest  to 
onr  hearts,  O  that  Ishmael  might  live  in  th^  sight !  And 
that  the  belief  did  miserably  languish  with  us,  of  any 
better  portion  than  what  our  eyes  do  already  behold ;  to- 
gether with  the  apprehension  of  a  spiritual  being  in  us,  to 
be  ripened  into  a  complete  and  actual  capacitor  of  enjoy- 
ing what  is  better.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  exorbitant  word- 
ing of  those  meaner  and  ignoble  passions  that  are  moved 
by  objects  and  occasions  without  and  foreign  to  us,  have 
the  body  for  their  first  and  last,  their  spring  and  source, 
their  centre  and  end.  But  thence  it  oecomes  the  more 
proper  and  requisite,  that  we  draw  nearer  this  their  seat 
and  centre,  and  strike  at  the  root ;  and  in  killing  that  inor- 
dinate love  and  solicitude  for  the  body,  mortify  them  all  at 
once.  We  are  indeed  so  far  to  comply  with  the  pleasure 
of  our  Maker,  as  not  to  despise  the  mean  abode  which  he 
hath  assigned  us  for  awhile  in  the  body.  But  withal,  to 
take  heed  lest  we  so  cross  and  resist  it,  as  to  make  caring  for 
the  body  our  whole  business ;  which  he  hath  only  enjomed 
us  in  subserviency  to  an  unspeakably  greater  and  more 
important  business.  Its  health  and  welfare  ought  upon 
very  valuable  accounts  to  be  careAiUy  preserved  by  all 
prudent  means;  but  to  indulge  its  slothful  desires,  and 
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comply  with  its  licentious  wild  cravings,'is  far  beneath  us, 
a  base  unmanning  of  ourselves,  and  would  signify,  as  ij 
so  absurd  a  conceit  had  passed  with  us  into  a  settled 
judgment,  that  a  reasonable  immortal  spirit  was  created 
only  to  tend  and  serve  a  brute.  It  is  monstrous  to  behold, 
with  how  common  consent  multitudes  that  professedly 
agree  in  the  belief  of  the  immortal  nature  of  their  souls, 
do  yet  agree  to  debase  and  enslave  them  to  the  meanest 
servility  to  their  mortal  bodies ;  so  as  these  are  permitted 
to  give  laws  to  them,  to  prescribe  them  rules  of  living,  and 
what  their  daily  employment  shall  be.  For  observe  the 
designs  they  drive,  and  what  is  the  tendency  of  Uieir  ac- 
tions and  affairs,  (whence  the  judgment  is  to  be  made 
concerning  their  inward  thoughts,  deliberations,  and  re- 
solves,)and  is  not  the  body  the  measure  and  mark  of  them 
all  ?  what  import  or  signification  is  there  in  this  course, 
of  a  design  for  tuturity  1  And  (which  increases  the  folly 
of  it  to  a  wonder)  they  can  make  a  shift  to  go  on  thus 
from  year  to  year,  and  take  no  notice,  of  the  absurdity  1 
They  agree  to  justify  each  one  himself,  and  one  another. 
The  commonness  of'^the  course  takes  away  all  sense  of  the 
horrid  madness  of  it.  And  because  each  doth  as  the  rest 
do,  they  seem  to  imagine  they  all  do  well,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  exceptionable  in  the  case ;  and  go  on,  as  the  silly 
sheep,k  not  the  v>af  they  oughif  but  which  they  see  others  go 
before  them. 

But,  if  any  place  could  be  found  for  calm  and  sober 
thoughts,  what  would  be  reckoned  a  greater  impertlnencv, 
than  to  be  at  so  great  pains  for  maintaining  a  bodily  li&, 
without  considering  what  that  life  shall  serve  for  1  to  em- 
ploy  our  utmost  care  to  live,  but  to  live  for  we  know  not 
whatT  It  becomes  us  to  be  patient  of  the  body,  not  fond : 
to  treat  and  use  our  bodies  as  things  shortly  to  be  put  off 
and  laid  aside :  to  care  for  them,  not  for  their  own,  but 
the  work's  sake  we  have  to  do  in  them,  and  leave  it  to  them 
to  indulge  and  pamper  the  body,  who  expect  never  to  live 
out  of  it :  not  to  concern,  ourselves,  that  tne  circumstances 
of  our  bodily  state  be  such  as  will  gratify  our  appetites, 
but  answer  the  ends  for  which  our  Maker  thought  fit  we 
should  live  awhile  in  the  body  :  reckoning  with  ourselves, 
we  are  lodged  in  these  mean  receptacles  (though  some- 
what commodiously,  yet)  but  for  a  little  while,  and  for 
great  purposes ;  and  more  minding  our  journey  and  home, 
than  our  entertainment  in  our  inn  :  contentedly  bearing 
the  want  of  bodily  accommodations  that  are  not  easily  to 
be  compassed,  and  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  bodily  in- 
firmities ;  not  much  pii^in^  ourselves  because  of  them ; 
nor  deeply  regretting  it,  if  wants  and  pains  pinch  our 
flesh  ;  nay,  though  we  see  the  outward  man  perishing,  so 
we  can  but  find  the  inward  renewing  day  by  day. 

3.  That  we  set  ourselves  with  the  whole  intention  of 
our  souls,  to  mind  the  concernments  of  the  future  state, 
the  invisible  things  of  the  other  world ;  and  direct  the 
main  stream  of  our  thoughts,  desires,  hopes,  and  joys, 
thitherward.  For  how  hignly  justifiable  and  becoming  is 
it,  that  we  principally  mind  the  state  and  things  we  are 
made  fori  We  should  therefore  make  these  familiar  to 
ourselves,  and  use  our  spirits  to  those  more  noble  and 
pleasant  themes:  recounting  oflen,  how  unworthy  it  is  of 
them  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  or  choose  the  objects  of  their 
converse  oy  such  measures  only  as  are  taken  from  sense. 
It  is  an  iniquity  which,  though  God  may  be  so  gracious 
to  us  as  to  forgive,  we  should  not  easily  forgive  to  our- 
selves, that  we  have  so  often  chosen  to  converse  with  empty 
trifles,  while  so  great  things  have  invited^  our  ihougbUj  in 
vain.  Their  remoteness  from  sense  hath  little  of  excuse 
in  it,  and  unworthy  a  reasonable  creature.  Methinks  they 
should  be  ashamed  to  allege  it,  who  consider  thenu^elv^ 
furnished  with  an  intellectual  power,  ihat  doth,  in  many 
other  instances,  control  the  judgment  of  sense,  and  im- 
peach it  of  falsehood.  Would  we  not  bush  to  profess  it 
for  a  principle,  that  there  is  nothing  real  that  exceeds  the 
sphere  of  our  sense  1  We  would  reckon  it  a  part  of  mo- 
desty not  to  ascribe  too  much  to  our  own  understandings, 
or  presume  too  far  upon  our  intellectual  ability,  against  the 
judgment  of  sage  and  knowing  persons.  How  is  it  then, 
that  we  think  it  not  immodest,  to  oppose  the  apprehensions 
of  onr  dull  and  incapacious  sense  to  the  common  faith  and 
reason  of  all  good  and  wise  men  that  are  or  have  been  in 
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the  vorld,  as  well  as  our  own  1  If  we  have  not  seen  what 
the  state  of  things  is  in  the  other  world,  are  we  not  told  1 
and  have  we  not  enough  to  assure  ns,  that^  'tis  he  hath 
told  us,  whose  nature  cannot  suffer  him  to  unpose  upon 
us,  or  represent  things  otherwise  than  they  are  ?  Who  else 
can  he  the  author  of  so  common  a  persuasion?  If  any 
man  had  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  opinion, — that  there 
is  another  state  of  things  to  succeed  to  this,  would  he  not 
have  assumed  it  to  himself,  that  he  was  sol  would  he  not 
have  owned  it,  and  gloried  in  it  1  Or  would  not  some  or 
other  of  his  proselyted  disciples  have  preserved  his  name 
and  memory,  and  transmitted  them  to  posterity  ?  Could 
80  vast  a  sect  be  without  a  head  or  master,  uiown  and 
celebrated  among  men  1 

Less  plausible  opinions  find  some  owners;  whv  is  it 
not  said,  who  was  tne  first  broacher  of  this  1  And  if  he 
can  find  no  other  parent  for  it^  but  he  who  was  the  Parent 
of  our  beings,  how  grateful  should  such  a  discovery  be  to 
us,  both  for  his  sake  and  its  ownl  TIpon  his  account,  we 
should  surely  think  it  worthv  to  be  believed ;  and  upon 
its  own,  to  be  considered  and  seriously  thought  on,  with 
greatest  delight  and  sense  of  pleasure. 
-  Many  things  that  we  reckon  considerable  upon  much 
lower  accounts,  we  so  believe,  as  to  let  them  engage  our 
hearts,  and  influence  our  practice,  upon  much  lower  evi- 
dence. How  entirely  are  men's  spirits  taken  up  many 
times  about  meaner  matters,  whereof  they  have  only  a 
(much  mote  uncertain  and  fallible)  report  from  one  ano- 
ther 1  What  pretence  can  we  have,  less  to  regard  the  tes- 
timony of  him  that  made  us,  discovering  to  us  things  so 
great,  so  important,  so  rational  in  themselves,  even  though 
they  had  not  been  so  expressly  revealed  1  Let  us  there- 
fore drive  the  matter  to  a  clear  and  short  issue,  and  come 
to  a  resolution  with  ourselves,  Have  we  reason  to  believe 
such  things,  or  no  1  If  we  can  so  fat  impose  upon  our- 
selves, as  to  think  we  have  not;  or  be  tempted  into  so 
abject,  so  unrequired^  and  so  unwarrantable  a  self-denial, 
so  base  an  esteem  of  our  own  beings,  as  to  account  the 
things  of  this  earth  and  present  world  have  enough  in 
them  to  answer  any  ends  we  can  suppose  ourselves  made 
for^  let  us  no  longer  mock  the  world,  hy  pretending  to 
believe  what  we  believe  not.  But  if  this  be  our  settled 
judgment,  and  we  will  avow  and  own  it.  that  we^believe 
these  things;  let  us  no  longer  expose  ana  make  ourselves 
ridiculous,  by  counteracting  our  own  professed  belief  in 
matters  of  such  moment,  pretending  to  oelieve  and  disre- 
garding them  at  the  same  time.  'Tis  absurd  and  foolish, 
to  believe  such  things,  and  not  mind  them  much,  or  not 
let  oar  souls  and  our  practice  be  commanded  and  govem- 
«d  by  them:  not  to  have  our  desires,  and  cares,  and  hopes, 
end  joys,  influenced  thereby  to  the  uttermost.  How 
rational  is  it,  here  to  be  deeply  solicitous,  that  by  the  un- 
«uitableness  of  our  own  spirits  we  defeat  not  our  own  ex- 
pectations !  How  pleasant  and  delectable  (that  danger 
Deing  provided  against)  to  sit  down  and  compare  our  pre- 
sent with  our  expected  state,  what  we  are,  with  what  we 
hope  to  be  ere  longl  to  think  of  exchanging  shortlv,  in- 
firmity, pollution,  darkness,  deformity,  trouble,  complaint ; 
for  power,  purity,  light,  beauty,  rest,  and  praise  1  How 
pleasant,  if  our  ^irits  be  fitted  to  that  state  f  The  endea- 
vour whereof  is  a  further  congruity  in  the  present  case, 
viz, 

4.  That  we  make  it  our  principal  business  to  intend  our 
spirits,  to  adorn  and  cultivate  our  inward  man.  What 
can  more  beconie  us,  if  we  reckon  we  have  somewhat 
about  us  made  for  immortali^^,  than  to  bestow  our  chief 
care  upon,  that  immortal  parti  Therefore,  to  neglect  our 
spirits^  confessedly  capable  of  so  high  an  estate,  to  let  them 
languish  under  wasting  distempers,  or  lie  as  the  sluggard's 
field,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers,  is  as  vile  a  slur  as 
we  can  put  upon  ourselves  and  our  own  profession.  We 
should  therefore  make  this  the  matter  of  our  earnest  stady. 
What  would  be  the  proper  improvements  and  ornaments 
of  our  spirits,  and  will  most  fitlv  qualify  them  for  the  state 
we  are  going  into ;  and  of  our  daily  observation  how  such 
things  thrive  and  grow  in  us.  E^)ecially,  we  should  not 
be  satisfied,  till  we  find  in  ourselves  a  refinedness  from 
this  earth,  a  thorough  nureation  from  all  undue  degrees  of 
sensual  inclination  ana  affection,  the  consumption  of  our 
dross  by  a  sacred  fire  from  heaven,  a  sgpirit  of  judgment 


and  of  burning,  an  aptitude  lo  spiritoal  exi 
jojrments,  high  complacency  in  Qod,  fervent  lore,  m  wor- 
shipping posture  of  soul,  formed  to  the  veneratioii  of  the 
eternal  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  holiness  j  profound  hu- 
mility and  abnegation  of  ourselves,  a  praisethl  ttmme  d 
spirit,  much  used  to  ^ratulations  and  thanks^vingSj  a  lane 
and  universal  love,  imitating  as  much  as  is  poonhle  the 
divine,  a  proneness  to  do  good  to  all,  a  steady  eomposuie 
and  serene  temper  of  spirit,  the  repose  and  rest  of  a  eoft- 
tented  mind,  not  boisterous,  nor  apt  unto  disquiet,  or  to 
create  storms  to  ourselves  or  the  world,  every  way  suitable 
to  the  blissful  regions,  where  nothing  but  perfect  pviiihr, 
entire  devotedness  to  God,  love,  goodness,  nenignity,  weU- 
pleasedness,  order,  and  peace,  shall  have  place  for  ever. 

This  we  ought  to  be  constantly  intent  upon,  as  the 
business  of  our  lives,  our  daily  work,  to  f^  our  qiiritsaQ 
attempered  and  fitted  to  heaven,  that  if  we  be  ashed. 
What  design  we  drivel  What  are  we  doing  1  we  mar  be 
able  to  make  this  true  answer.  We  are  dresamg  oonelvcs 
for  eternity.  And  since  nothing  is  required  heiclo,  that 
is  simply  impossible,  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  our 
natures,  and  would  be  a  perfection  to  them:  how  worthy 
and  commendable  an  amoition  were  it,  to  be  always  aspir- 
ing! not  to  rest  or  take  up  beneath  the  highest  puch 
of  attainable  excellency  in  tnese  kinds !  reckoning  every 
degree  thereof  a  due  to  our  natures,  and  that  they  have 
not  what  belongs  to  them,  while  any  thing  of  feal  intrinaie 
moral  goodness  is  yet  wanting ;  and  not  only  due  but  ne- 
cessary, and  what  we  shall  have  need  of  in  refera&eeto  the 
state  we  are  shortly  to  enter  upon ;  that  except  sneh  things 
be  in  uSj  and  abound,  we  cannot  have  an  abandant  en-^ 
trance  mto  the  everlasting  kingdom.  And  shomid  we, 
pretending  to  such  an  expectation,  omit  such  endeavoon 
of  preparing  ourselves,  it  were  a  like  thing  as  if  an  imhted 
peasant  should  go  about  to  thrust  himseUT  with  an  expec- 
tation of  high  honours  and  preferments,  into  the  prinee^ 
court :  or  as  if  a  distracted  man  should  expect  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  greatest  and  most  intricate  aniurs  of  state ; 
or  an  uninstructed  idiot  take  upon  him  to  profess  and 
teach  philosophy. 

Therefore  let  us  consider:  Are  we  conscious  of  no  un- 
fitness for  that  blessed  state  1  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  Qod  1  to  be  associated  with  the  heavenly  assem- 
bly of  pure  intellectual  spirits  1  to  consort  and  join  with 
them  in  their  celebrations  and  triumphant  songs  ?  Can  we 
espy  no  such  thing  in  ourselves,  as  an  earthly  mind,  aver- 
sation  to  Gk>d,  as  pride,  disdain,'  wrath,  or  envy,  admira- 
tion of  ourselves,  aptness  to  seek  our  own  thinn  with  the 
neglect  of  others,  or  the  like  %  And  do  not  our  hearts  then 
misgive,  and  tell  us  we  are  unready,  not  y«t  prepared  to 
approach  the  Divine  presence,  or  to  enter  into  the  habita- 
tion of  his  holiness  and  glory  1  And  what  then  have  we 
to  do,  but  set  ourselves  to  our  preparatory  works ;  to  let 
our  watches,  make  our  observations,  take  strict  notice  of 
all  the  deflections  and  obliquities  of  our  spirits,  settle  oor 
methods,  hasten  a  redress?  Do  not  we  know  this  is 
the  time  and  state  of  preparation  1  And  since  we  know  it, 
how  would  the  folly  torture  us  by  reflection,  of  havmg  be- 
trayed oarselves  to  a  surprisal  1  None  are  ever  wont  to 
enter  npcm  any  new  state  without  some  foregoing  prepara- 
tion. £verv  more  remarkable  turn  or  change  in  our  lives, 
is  commonly  (if  at  all  foreknown)  introduced  1^  many 
serious  forethoughts.  If  a  man  be  to  change  his  dwelling, 
emplojnnent,  condition,  common  discretion  will  put  him 
thinking  how  to  comport  with  the  place,  business,  con- 
verse, and  way  of  living  he  is  next  to  betake  himsrif  ta 
And  his  thoughts  will  be  the  more  intense,  by  bow  much 
more  momentous  the  change.  If  he  be  to  leave  his  conn- 
try,  with  no  probability  of  returning ;  if  he  be  designed  to 
a  station,  the  circumstances  whereof  caxTj  any  thing  of 
awfulness  in  them ;  if  to  public  business;  if  on  court  atten- 
dances ;  with  what  solemnity  and  address  are  such  things 
undertaken  I  How  loth  and  ashamed  would  one  be  to  go 
into  such  a  condition,  being  totally  unapt,  not  at  all  know- 
ing how  to  behave  himself  in  it  I  But  what  so  great 
change  as  this  can  the  nature  of  man  admit,  that  a  soul 
long  shut  up  in  flesh,  is  now  to  go  forth  from  its  earthly 
mansion,  and  return  no  more;  expecting  to  be  received 
into  the  glorious  presence  of  the  fUemal  King,  and  go 
act  its  part  among  the  perfected  spirits  that  attend  his 
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Uirooe  I  How  aoUcitons  endearoor  of  a  verj  thoroneh 
pieparation  doth  this  case  call  for !  But  how  ill  doth  the 
i»iftnimnn  couFse  of  men  agree  to  this,  who  never  have  sach 
matters  in  their  thoughts,  who  so  much  neglect  not  their 
Tctj  hogs  as  they  do  their  spirits ! 

5.  That  we  have  much  conversation  with  Qod.  He  is 
the  onlv  fall  and  permanent  good :  therefore  the  endea- 
vour of  becoming  very  inward  with  him,  doth  best  agree 
with  the  expectation  of  a  state  perfectly  good  and  happy. 
To  expect  tois.  and  converse  only  with  shadows  and  van- 
ishing things,  IS  to  expect  to  be  happy  without  happiness; 
or  that  our  iiappiness  should  betide  us  as  a  casuxil  thing, 
or  be  forced  upon  us  at  last  whether  we  will  or  no.  But 
since  our  happiness  in  Qod  is  on  his  part  not  necessary. 
hut  vouchsaied  and  gratuitous^  depending  on  mere  good 
pleasure ;  is  it  our  btSi  way  of  mgratiatin^  ourselves  with 
nim,  to  neglect  him  and  live  as  without  him  in  the  world ; 
to  keep  ourselves  strangers  to  him  all  our  days^  with  a 
purpose  only  of  flying  to  him  at  last,  when  all  thmgs  else 
that  were  wont  to  please  us  are  vanished  and  gonel  And 
if  we  could  suppose  his  wisdom  and  justice  to  admit  his 
forgiving  so  provokiog  contempt  of  him,  and  receiving  an 
exiled  soul  forced  out  of  its  euthlv  abode,  that  to  the  last 
moment  of  it  would  never  look  aiter  him^  or  have  to  do 
with  him ;  yet,  can  it  be  supposed  that  his  own  habitual 
aversation  to  him  could  allow  it  to  be  happy  in  him  1  Es- 
pecially being  increased  and  confirmed  by  its  conscious- 
ness and  sense  of  cruilt  1  How  can  these  but  make  it  banish 
itself,  and  in  a  suUen  enmity  and  despair  perpetually  flee 
the  Divine  presence  1  What  can  in  tnis-case  oe  more  nar 
tural  to  it,  than  to  ^ve  up  itself  to  eternal  solitary  wan- 
derings, as  a  fugitive  from  Ood  ^  to  aflect  to  be  ever  in- 
wrapt  in  its  own  darkness,  and  hidden  from  his  sight,  and 
be  an  everlasting  tormentor  to  itself  1  Can  we  he  happy 
in  him  whom  we  do  not  love  1  or  love  whom  we  will  not 
know,  or  be  acquainted  with  1 

What  sure  ground  of  hope  can  we  imagine  to  ourselves, 
that  our  reconciliation  ana  acquaintance  with  God  shall 
ever  be  brought  about,  if  it  be  not  done  while  we  are  here 
in  the  body  1  Will  we  be  so  vain  as  to  cherish  a  hope  that 
not  only  afironts  the  visible  import  of  God's  revelation, 
but  the  very  reason  of  things,  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
our  own  spirits  1  Nor  indeeid  (if  we  would  consider  better) 
can  we  possibly  hope  for  what  we  desire  not,  or  whereto 
our  hearts  are  in  an  habitual  disaflection,  otherwise  than 
(in  the  present  case)  negatively,  and  that  our  infidelity 
permits  us  not  to  fear  the  contrary.  Yea,  and  the  lively 
hope  of  a  blessedness  in  God,  as  it  includes  desire,  would 
certainly  infer  that  parity  (the  image  of  his  own)  that 
could  never  fail  to  incline  our  hearts  to  him,  and  which 
would  habituate  us  to  a  course  of  walking  with  him  in 
inward  communion.  And  this  were  comdfy  and  agreea- 
ble to  our  pretences,  if  while  we  profess  ourselves  made 
for  another  state,  we  retire  ourselves  from  the  fading 
things  that  put  a  vanity  into  this,  and.  single  out,  by  our 
own  choice,  the  stable  good  which  we  expect  ever  to  en- 
joy. How  befitting  is  it,  to  pass  by  all  things  with  neglect, 
and  betake  ourselves  hither  with  this  sense !  "  Lord,  I 
have  viewed  the  world  over,  in  which  thou  hast  set  me : 
I  have  tried  how  this  and  that  thing  will  fit  my  spirit  and 
the  design  of  my  creation ;  and  can  find  nothing  m  which 
to  rest,  tor  nothing  here  doth  itself  rest,  but  such  things 
as  please  me  for  awhile,  in  some  degree,  vanish  and  flee 
as  shadows  from  before  me.  Lo,  I  come  to  thee,  the  eter- 
nal Being,  the  Spring  of  life,  the  Centre  of  rest,  the  Stay 
of  the  creation,  the  Fulness  of  all  things !  I  join  mvself 
to  thee,  with  thee  I  will  lead  my  life  and  spend  my  days, 
with  whom  I  am  to  dwell  for  ever,  expecting  when 
my  Utile  time  is  over  to  be  taken  up  ere  long  mto  thy 
eternity." 

And  since  we  who  live  under  the  Gospel,  have  heard 
of  the  Redeemer,  of  the  dignitv  of  his  person,  of  his  high 
office  and  power,  of  his  merciful  design  and  great  achieve- 
ments for  the  restoring  of  lapsed  and  lost  souls. 

6.  It  is  most  agreeu>le  to  our  apprehensions  of  the  va- 
nity of  this  present  state,  and  our  exi>ect^tions  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  we  commit  ourselves  to  him :  that  with  entire 
trust  and  love,  devotedness  and  subjection,  we  give  our- 
selves up  to  his  happy  conduct,  to  be  led  by  him  to  God, 
and  instated  into  that  eternal  blessedness  which  we  look 


for.  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  as  we  profess  not 
to  be.  We  cannot  be  innocently  i^orant,  that  its  consti- 
tution and  frame,  its  laws  and  ordmances,  its  aspect  and 
tendency  in  itseu,  and  the  whole  course  of  its  administra- 
tion-, are  directed  to  that  other  state.  "  He  hath  overcome 
death,  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  it ;  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light ;  is  the  first-begotten  from  the 
dead,  and  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept;  hath  evened 
heaven  to  us,  and  is  himself  ascended  ana  entered  as  our 
victorious,  triumphant  Captain  and  Forerunner.  He  is 
adorned  with  highest  power,  and  hath  set  up  a  universal 
kingdom,  extended  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  this  apostate 
world,  and  the  vaster  regions  of  innocent  and  constantly 
loyal  spirits.  His  proclamations  are  issued  out,  his  en- 
signs displayed,  to  invite  and  call  in  whosoever  are  weary 
of  the  sin  and  vanity  of  this  wretched  world,  of  their  alien- 
ation  from  the  life  of  God,  of  livio^  in  the  midst  of  death; 
to  join  themselves  to  him^  the  Prmce  and  Lord  of  life, 
and  be  led  by  him  to  the  immortal  state.  If  the  present 
state  of  things  appear  dismal  to  us :  if  we  reckon  it  a  wo- 
ful  spectacle  to  behold  sin  and  deatn  reigning,  wickedness 
and  immoralit3r  acting  their  combined  parts,  to  waste  the 
world  and  lay  it  desolate ;  if  we  would  deliver  ourselves 
and  escape  from  the  common  ruin,  are  seriously  designing 
for  heaven,  and  that  world  in  which  death  hath  no  place, 
nor  any  shadow  of  death ;  let  us  betake  ourselves  to  hioL 
enroll  our  names,  put  ourselves  under  his  banners  ana 
discipline,,  strictly  cwservine  the  laws  and  following  the 
guidance  of  that  our  invisible  Lord,  who  will  be  Author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him,  and  save  to  the 
utmost  all  that  come  to  CM  through  him.  How  dear 
should.he  be  to  us !  How  cheerfully  sh<OUld  we  trust  him, 
how  dutifully  serve  him,  how  faitnfully  adhere  to  him, 
both  for  his  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  design  he  ha^h  in 
hand  for  us.  and  the  pleasant  savour  of  heaven  and  immor- 
tality whicn  breathes  in  both  I  But  if  we  neglect  him,  and 
disown  our  relation  to  him ;  or  if  we  let  days  or  years  go 
over  our  heads,  wherein  we  drowsihr  slumber ;  roll  our- 
selves in  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  and  while  we  call  ourselves 
Christians,  forget  the  reason  and  importance  of  our  own 
name,  and  think  not  of  our  being  under  his  call  and  con- 
duct to  the  eternal  kingdom  and  glory :  this  is  perversely 
to  reject  what  we  say  (only)  we  seek ;  to  disclaim  and  re- 
nounce our  pretences  to  immortality ;  to  blast  and  damn 
our  own  great  hopes. 

7.  La.sUy,  It  is  congruous  to  our  expectation  of  so  great 
things  aAer  death^that  we  live  in  a  cheerful,  pleasant  ex- 
pectation of  it.  For  what  must  necessarily  intervene, 
though  not  grateful  in  itself,  should  be  reckoned  so,  for  the 
sake  of  that  which  is.  This  only  can  upon  the  best  terms 
reconcile  us  to  the  grave,  that  our  |p:eatest  hopes  lie  be- 
yond it ;  and  are  hot  hazarded  by  it,  but  accomplished. 
Although,  indeed,  nothing  were  to' be  expected  hereafter ; 
yet  so  little  suitable  entertainment  doth  this  world  aflbra 
to  a  reasonable  spirit,  that  the  mere  weariness  of  behold- 
ing a  scene  of  vanity  and  folly,  might  well  make  a  recess 
acceptable.  For  is  it  so  grateful  a  thing  to  observe  the 
confused  scramble  and  hurry  of  the  world  1  how  almost 
every  one  makes  it  his  business  to  catch  fVom  another 
what  is  worth  nothing  1  With  what  toil,  and  art,  and  vio- 
lence men  pursue,  what  when  they  embrace  they  find  a 
shadow!  To  see  deluded  mortals,  each  one  intent  upon 
his  own  particular  design,  and  most  commonly  interfering 
with  another's :  some  imposed  upon  by  others*  over-reach- 
ing wit,  and  all  by  their  own  folly :  some  lamenting  their 
losses,  others  their  short  and  unsatisfjring  acquisitions: 
many  pleasing  themselves  with  bein^  mocked,  and  con- 
tentedly huggmg  the  empty  cloud,  till  death  comes  and 
ends  the  story,  and  ceases  the  busy  a|:itation  ;  that  is,  with 
so  many  particular  persons,  not  with  the  world :  a  new 
succession  still  springing  up,  that  continue  the  interlude, 
and  still  act  over  the  same  parts^  ad  tadium  usque ! 

What  serious  person,  who  that  is  not  in  love  with  imper- 
tinency  and  foolery,  would  much  regret  it,  to  close  his  eyes, 
to  have  the  curtains  drawn,  and  bid  good-night  to  the  world 
without  ever  wishing  to  see  the  morning  of  such  another 
day  1  And  even  they  that  have  the  world  most  in  their 
power,  and  can  command  what  they  please  for  the  gratify- 
ing of  their  appetites,  without  the  contradiction  and  con- 
trol of  others,  what  can  they  enjoy  more  to-morrow  than 
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they  did  yesterday ;  or  the  next  year  than  thisi  Is  it  so 
much  worth  the  while  to  live,  to  see  a  few  more  persons 
bow  the  knee  1  to  extend  power  a  little  further '{  to  make 
another  essay,  what  pleasure  sense  can  taste  in  some  or 
other  hitherto  miezperimented  rarity  T  What  more  pecu- 
liar eosto  this  or  that  thing  will  afiord ;  and  try  the  other 
dishi  or  to  renew  the  same  relishes  over  again  1  He 
whose  creative  fancy  could  make  him  golden  mountains 
in  a  dream,  create  him  a  prince  of  nations,  g[ive  him  to  en- 
joy the  most  delicious  pleasures  of  the  world  in  idea,  might, 
with  some  plausible  show  of  reason,  be  deemed  the  haj^ 
pier  man,  than  he  that  hath  and  is  all  this  indeed :  for  his 
toil  is  less,  and  his  victones  unbloody,  his  pleasures  not 
so  impure.  However,  one  would  think,  that  to  such  whose 
utmost  attainments  end  only  in  the  pleasure  of  their  sense, 
and  have  but  this  epiphonema^ "  Now  let  us  sit  down,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  meriy.  A  little  time  might  suffice  for  bu- 
siness of  no  more  weight ;  and  that  no  man,  after  he  hath 
once  seen  the  course  of  the  world  and  tasted  of  its  best 
delicacies,  should  greatly  wish  for  a  renewal  or  long-con- 
tinued repetition  of  so  fulsome  vanities. 

But  the  most  find  not  the  world  so  kind,  and  are  not  so 
much  exercised  in  the  innovating  of  pleasures  as  miseries ; 
(changes being  their  only  remedies,  as  the  moralist  speaks ;) 
or  in  bearing  (more  sadly)  the  same  every  day's  burden ; 
and  drawing  out  the  series  of  their  calamities  m  the  same 
kind  through  the  whole  course  of  their  time.  And  surely, 
these  things  considered,  there  wants  not  what  might  per- 
suade a  sceptic,  or  even  a  perfect  infidel,  as  to  another 
world,  not  much  to  be  in  love  with  this.  For  upon  the 
whole,  let  but  the  case  be  thus  put ;  is  it  not  as  good  to  do 
nothing,  as  to  be  busy  to  no  purpose  1  And  again,  is  it 
not  as  good  to  be  nothing,  as  to  be,  and  do  nothing  1 
Sober  reason  would  judge,  at  least,  there  were  but  little 
odds.  '  But  now ;  if  such  considerations  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, would  suffice  to  state  the  matter  in  aquilibriOf  to 
make  the  scales  even ;  ought  the  rational  sober  belief  of  a 
blessed  immortality  to  do  nothing  to  turn  the  balance  1 
Ought  the  love  of  Qod  to  do  nothing  ^  The  desire  and 
hope  of  a  state  perfectly  good  and  happy,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful;  of  living  in  the  region  of  undefiled,  innocent  love  and 
pleasure ;  in  the  communion  of  holy  and  blessed  spirits ; 
(all  highly  pleased,  not  in  their  own  only,  but  one  another's 
nappiness ;  and .  all  concentring  in  the  admiration  and 
praise  of  their  common  Parent  and  Lord ;)  ought  all  this 
nothing  to  alter  the  case  with  us ;  or  signify  nothing  to 
the  inclining  our  minds  to  the  so  unspeakably  better  part  7 
Methinks  since  we  acknowledge  such  an  order  of  intelli- 
gent (and  already  happy)  creatures,  we  should  even  blu^ 
to  think  they  should  be  spectators  of  our  daily  course  and 
(too  plainly  discovered)  inclinations,  so  diffi)rm  and  un- 
agreeable to  all  the  laws  and  dictates  of  reasonable  nature. 
What  censures,  may  we  think,  do  they  pass  upon  our  fol- 
lies 1  Are  those  thmgs  great  in  their  eyes,  that  are  so  in 
ours  1  In  lesser  matters  (as  some  interpret  that  passage^ 
1  indecencies  are  to  be  avoided,  because  of  those  blessed 
spirits.  May  we  not  then  be  ashamed,  that  they  shotUd 
cuscem  our  terrene  dispositions :  and  see  us  come  so  un- 
willingly into  their  comfort  and  happy  state  1  Although 
our  present  depressing  circumstances  will  not  suffer  us  to 
oe  in  all  things,  as  yet,  conformable  to  their  high  condi- 
tion, we  should  however  carry  it  as  candidates  thereto, 
stud3ring  to  approve  ourselves,  waiting  and  longing  to  be 
transumed  and  taken  up  into  it. 

And  since  we  have  so  high  and  great  an  expectation, 
and  'tis  understood  and  known,  that  the  very  perfection 
and  end  of  our  beings  is  no  otherwise  attainable,  than  by 
putting  off  our  sordid  flesh,  and  laving  aside  this  earthly 
appurtenance ;  that  yet  there  should  be  so  fixed  and  pre- 
vailing an  aversion  to  it,  is  a  most  unaccountable  thing, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  nature.  I  say,  pre- 
vailing ;  for  admit,  what  is  like  to  be  alleged,  that  an  ad- 
dictedness  to  the  body  is  by  natural  inclination,  ot^ht  not 
the  laws  of  a  superior  to  prevail  over  those  of  the  inferior 
nature  1  And  is  not  the  love  of  Qod.  a  higher  natural  law 
than  that  of  the  body;  to  whom  here  our  service  is  little, 
yea,  our  disservice  much ;  and  from  whose  most  desirable 
commerce  we  sufiTer  so  uncomfortable  a  disclusion  by  the 
sad  circumstance  of  our  bodily  state  1    Are  we  more 


nearly  allied  to  a  i»iece  of  clay,  than  to  the  FatKer  d  ov 
spirits  1  And  again,  is  not  every  ^ng  nearest  to  iiaelf 
and  obliged  to  place  love  there,  rather  than  on  an  infenor 
thing  (at  least)  how  nearly  soever  united ;  since  there  ean 
be  no  pretence  of  any  such  nearer  union,  than  of  a  thing 
with  itself?  And  are  not  our  souls  and  our  bodies  (tboqi^ 
united,  yet)  distinct  things  1  Why  then  should  not  oar 
souls,  that  are  capable  of  understanding  their  own  interol, 
mind  that  first,  intend  most  their  own  perfection  and  im- 
provement, and  begin  their  charity  at  homel  It  is  not 
strange,  that  what  is  weaker  and  more  ignoble,  aiioald 
affect  union  with  what  is  above  it,  and  a  spring  of  life  to 
it ;  but  when  it  is  found  burdensome,  nothmg  rorhids,  bat 
that  the  superior  being  mav  be  well  content,  upon  lair  and 
allowable  terms,  to  be  rid  of  the  burden.  Therefore, 
though  flesh  and  blood  may  reluctate  and  shrink  at  it, 
when  we  think  of  laying  it  down ;  yet  it  becomes  immor- 
tal spirits  to  consider  their  own  affairs,  and  be  (more 
frincipally)  intent  upon  what  will  be  their  own  advantage. 
f  so  mean  a  creature  as  a  sorry  flea,  finding  it  can  draw 
a  suitable  aliment  from  our  bodies,  affect  to  dweU  there, 
and  is  loath  to  leave  us ;  it  were  a  ludicrous  pity  to  be  there- 
fore content  to  endure  its  troublesome  vellications,  beeanse 
we  fear  the  poor  animal  should  be  put  to  its  shiika,  and 
not  be  otherwise  able  to  find  a  subsistence. 

'Tis  true,  that  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, hath  not  permitted  us  ike  liberty  of  so  throwing  off 
our  bodies  whea  we  will,  which  otherwise  are  in  di^tj 
far  more  beneath  our  spirits  than  so  despicable  a  creature 
is  beneath  them.  And  to  his  dispose  that  hath  ordered 
this  conjunction  for  a  time  (whetner  we  look  upon  it  as 
an  efifect  of  his  simple  pleasure,  or  of  his  displeasnre)  we 
must  yield  an  awful  and  a  patient  submisaon,  till  this 
part  of  his  providence  towards  us  have  run  its  coarse  and 
attained"  its  ends.  And  then,  how  welcome  shoold  the 
hour  of  our  discharge  and  freedom  be,  from  so  troublesome 
an  associate  1  Which  upon  no  other  account,  than  that  ot' 
dvLty  towards  the  Author  of  our  beings,  one  woald  more 
endure ;  than  to  have  the  most  noisome  oflfensive  vermin 
always  preying  upon  his  flesh.  At  least,  (though  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  advantage  had  no  place  with  us  in 
this  matter,)  the  same  sense  of  duty  towards  oor  great 
Creator,  which  should  make  us  patient  of  an  abode  in  the 
body  while  he  will  have  it  so,  should  also  form  oor  fjpinU 
to  a' willing  departure  when  it  shall  be  lus  pleasure  to  re- 
lease us  thence.  But,  that  neither  a  regard  to  his  pleasure, 
nor  our  own  blessedness,  should  prevail  against  oor  love 
to  the  body,  is  the  unaccountable  thin^r  I  sfpeak  ot  And 
to  plead  only,  in  the  case,  the  corrnption  of  our  natures 
that  sets  us  at  odds  with  God  and  ourselves,  is  to  justify 
the  thing  by  what  is  itself  most  unjustifiable ;  or  rather 
(as  some  that  have  afiected  to  be  styled  philosophers  have 
been  wont  to  expedite  difficulties,  by  resolving  the  matter 
into  the  usual  course  of  nature)  to  resolve  the  thing  into 
itself^  and  say,  it  is  so  because  it  is  so,  or  is  wont  to  be ; 
and  mdeed,  plainly  to  confess  there  is  no  account  to  be 
given  of  it.  This  being  the  very  thing  about  which  we 
expostulate,  that  reasonable  nature  should  so  prevaricate. 
The  commonness  whereof  doth  not  lake  away  the  wonder, 
but  rather  render  it  more  dreadful  and  astcmishing. 

The  truth  is,  the  incongruity  in  the  present  case  is  oolr 
to  be  solved  by  redress;  bv  earnest  strivings  with  God, 
and  our  own  souls,  till  we  nnd  ourselves  recovered  into  a 
right  mind ;  into  tne  constitution  and  composure  whereof 
a  generous  fortitude  hath  a  necessary  ingrediency ;  that 
usually  upon  lower  motives  refuses  no  change  of  diniate, 
and  will  carry  a  man  into  unknown  countries,  and  through 
greatest  hazards  in  the  pursuit  of  honourable  enterprises, 
of  a  much  inferior  kind.  It  is  reckoned  a  brave  and  manly 
thing,  to  be  in  the  temper  of  one's  mind  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  (meaning  it  of  mis  lower  one ;)  but  why  not  rather 
of  the  universe  1  And  'tis  accounted  mean  and  base,  that 
one  should  be  so  confined  by  his  fear  or  sloth  to  that  spot 
of  ground  where  he  was  bom,  as  not  upon  just  inducement 
to  look  abroad,  and  go  for  warrantable  and  worthy  pur- 
poses (yea,  if  it  were  only  honest  self-advantage)  as  far  as 
the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth :  but  dare  we  not  venture  a 
little  further  1  These  are  too  narrow  bounds  for  a  truly 
great  spirit.    Any  thing  that  is  tinctured  with  earth,  or 
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nroars  of  mortality,  we  dhoald  reckon  too  mean  for  as ; 
and  not  regret  it,  that  heaven  and  immortality  are  not  to 
oe  attained  bat  b;^  dying:  so  shoold  the  love  of  oar  own 
aools^  and  the  desire  of  aperpetaal  state  of  lif^^  triumph 
over  the  fear  of  death.  Bat  it  mav  be  alleged  by  some, 
that  'tis  only  a  solicitous  love  to  tneir  soals,  that  makes 
them  dread  this  change.  They  know  it  will  not  fare  with 
all  alike  hereafter,  and  know  not  what  their  own  lot  shall 
be.  And  is  this  indeed  our  case  1  Then,  what  have  we 
been  doing  all  this  while  1  And  how  are  we  concerned 
to  lose  no  more  time  1  Bat  too  often  a  terrene  spirit  lurks 
imder  this  pretence;  and  men  allege  their  want  of  assur- 
ance of  heaven,  when  the  love  of  this  earth,  which  Uiey 
cannot  endure  to  think  of  leaving,  holds  their  hearts. 

And,  (a  little  to  discuss  this  matter,)  what  would  we 
have  to  assure  us 7  Do  we  expect  a  vision  or  a  voice? 
Or  are  we  not  to  try  ourselves ;  and  search  ft>r  such  cha- 
racters in  our  own  souls,  as  may  distii^guish  and  note  us 
oat  for  heaven  1  Amoxig  these,  what  can  be  more  clear 
and  certain  than  this,  that  we  have  our  hearts  much  set 
upon  it  7  They  that  have  their  conversations  in  heaven, 
may  from  thence  expect  the  Savioar,  »  who  shall  change 
their  vile  bodies,  (» tne  bodies  of  their  humiliation,  or  low 
abject  state,)  and  make  them  like  his  own  glorious  body. 
Qodf  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  worlis, 
will  give  them  <>  that  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
seek  honour  and  glory  and  immonality;  eternal  life.  They^ 
that  P  set  their  anections  (or  minds)  on  the  things  above, 
not  those  on  the  earth;  w^en  Christ  shall  appear,  who  is 
their  life,  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory.  Mistake  not  the 
notion  of  heaven,  or  the  blessedness  of  the  other  world ; 
render  it  not  to  yourselves  a  composition  of  sensuad  en- 
joyments :  understand  it  (principally)  to  consist  in  perfect 
holiness  and  communion  with  God ;  (as  his  own  word  re- 
presents it,  and  as  reason  hath  taught  even  some  pa§[ans 
to  reckon  of  it ;)  and  you  cannot  judge  of  yoar  own  right 
br  a  surer  and  plainer  rule,  than  that  eternal  blessedness 
shall  be  theirs,  whose  hearts  are  truly  bent  and  directed 
towards  it.  Admit  we  then  this  principle ;  and  now  let 
ns  reason  with  ourselves  from  it :  We  nave  a  discovery 
made  to  us  of  a  Aiture  state  of  blessedness  in  God,  not  as 
desirable  only  in  itself,  but  as  attainable  and  possible  to 
oe  enjoyed,  (the  Redeemer  having  opened  the  way  to  it 
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by  his  blood,  and  given  us.  at  once,  both  the  prospect  and 
the  o0er  of  it,)  so  that  it  is  before  us  as  the  object  of  a 
reasonable  desire.  Now  either  our  hearts  are  so  tiUcen 
with  this  discovery,  that  we  above  all  things  desire  this 
state, .  or  not.  If  tney  be,  We  desire  it  more  than  our 
earthly  stations  and  enjoyments,  are  willing  to  leave  the 
world  and  the  body  to  enjoy  it;  and  so  did  falsely  accuse 
ourselves  of  a  prevailing  aversion  to  this  change.  If  thev 
be  not,  the  thing  is  trae,  that  we  are  upon  no  terms  will- 
ing to  die :  but  the  cause  is  falsely,  or  partially,  assigned. 
It  IS  not  so  much  because  we  are  unassured' of  heaven, 
but  (as  was  above  suspected)  bepanse  we  love  this  world 
better,  and  our  hearts  centre  in  it  as  our  most  desirable 
good. 

Therefore  we  see  how  unreasonably  this  is  often  said, 
we  are  unwilling  to  change  states,  because  we  are  unas- 
sured. The  truth  is,  they  are  unassured,  because  they  are 
unwilling.  And  what  ^en  ensues  1  They  are  anwilling 
because  tney  are  imwilling.  And  so  they  may  endlesslr 
dispute  themselves  roand,  from  unwillingness  to  unwill- 
ingness. But  is  there  no  way  to  get  out  of  this  unhappy 
circle  1  In  order  to  it,  let  the  ease  be  more  fully  unaer- 
stood :  either  this  double  unwillii^gness  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  thing,  or  to  divers :  if  to  the  same  thinp^,  it  is 
not  sense ;  they  sav  what  signifies  nothing ;  for  bemg  to 
assign  a  cause  of  meir  unwiUingness  to  ouit  the  body,  to 
say,  because  they  are  unwilling,  {viz.  of  inat,)  is  to  assign 
no  cause,  for  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  itself:  but  if 
they  refer  to  divers  things,  and  say,  they  are  unwilling  to 
go  out  of  the  body,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  forsake 
earth  for  heaven ;  the  case  is  then  plain,  but  sad,  and  not 
alterable,  but  with  the  alteration  of  the  temper  of  their 
spirits.  Wherefore  let  us  all  apply  ourselves  fsince  with 
none  this  is  so  fully  done  that  no  more  is  neeaful)  to  the 
serious  endeavour  of  getting  our  souls  purged  from  the 
dross  of  this  world,  and  enamoured  oi  the  purity  and 
blessedness  of  heaven.  So  the  cause  and  effect  will 
vanish  toother ;  we  shall  find  that  suitableness  and  in- 
clination m  our  spirits  to  that  blessedness  as  may  yield 
us  the  ground  of  a  comfortable  persuasion  that  it  be- 
longs to  us;  and  then  not  be  unwilling,  though  many 
deaths  stood  in  our  way,  to  break  through  to  attain  it. 


•  Boa.  1. 1^7. 
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It  is  evident,  the  Creator  of  ihis  lower  world  never  ia- 
tended  it  to  be  the  perpetual  dwelling-place  of  its  inha- 
bitants, if  man  had  continued  innocent ;  inasmuch  as  sin 
and  death,  by  inseparable  connexion,  entered  together; 
had  sin  never  entered,  death  would  never  have  had  place 
here.  And  whereas,  by  the  blessing  of  Gk)d,  multitudes 
had  been  continually  bom  into  this  world,  and  none  have 
ever  died  put  of  it ;  by  consequence  it  must  have  been,  in 
time,  so  over-peopled,  as  not  to  contain  its  inhabitants. 
Whereupon,  man  having  been  created  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, as  his  fall  showed,  and  a  candidate  for  a  better  state 
in  some  nobler  reeion ;  the  time  of  probation  being  over 
(the  limits  whereof,  considering  the  sad  events  that  soon 
ensued,  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  us  to  know,  nor  conse- 
(]uentlv  for  Gh>d  to  reveal)  it  could  not  be,  but  that  nature 
itself,  beingj  in  everjr  one,  pure  and  genuine,  must  prompt 
him  to  contmual  aspirings  towards  the  highest  i^rtection, 
whereof,  by  the  Divine  will,  he  should  nnd  himself  ca- 
pable. Though  yet  it  could  not  consist  with  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  present  state  to  be  over-hasty ;  but  the  con- 
science of  his  being  a  debtor  for  all  his  present  attainments 
to  the  freest  and  most  munificent  bounty,  must  oblige  him 
to  a  dutiful  compliance  with  the  wise  and  sovereip^n  plea- 
sure of  his  blessed  Lord ;  to  a  cheerful  contentatjon,  and 
willingness,  that  he  should  make  what  further  use  of  him 
he  should  see  fit,  for  transmitting  a  holy  life  and  nature  to 
such  as  should  come  after  him ;  and  to  a  most  calm,  se- 
rene, and  pleasant  expectation  of  being  seasonably  trans- 
lated higher. 

•  But  now  sin  and  death  having  invaded  this  world  and 
spread  through  it,  into  how  horrid  a  ffulf  have  they  turned 
this  part  of  God's  creation !  Men  having  by  their  own 
apostacy  cut  themselves  off  from  Gk)d,  do  each  of  them 
^rasp  at  deity ;  everv  one  attempts  to  fill  up  his  room,  and 
IS  so  [)rofanely  insolent,  as  to  affect  being  a  god  to  him- 
self, his  own  first  and  last.  And  all  having  withdrawn 
themselves  from  God,  and  abandoned  his  interest,  which 
the  law  of  their  creation,  and  their  dependent  state,  obliged 
them  to  serve;  they  have  no  common  interest  left:  where- 
upon every  one  makes  his  own  his  only  interest.  And  that 
sovereign  principle  of  divine  love  being  extinct,  whereby 
thev  were  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  souls,  minds, 
and  might,  which  is  the  first  and  great  command;  the 
second  branch,  like  the  former,  by  which  they  were  all,  for 
his  sake,  to  love  each  other,  as  himself,  naturally  fails  and 
dies.  Whence  every  one  sets  up  himself,  in  exclusion  to 
God^  and  all  other  men.  And  that  self  (all  concern  for 
their  better  and  nobler  part,  which  could  only  have  its 
support  and  satisfaction  in  Ckd,  being  suppressed  and  lost) 
ts  only  their  baser,  their  carnal  self.  'Tis  tlus  alone  they 
are  concerned  for.  And  every  one  seeks  to  catch  and  en- 
gross all  that  he  can,  for  the  service  and  gratification  of 
tnis  vile,  sensual  self,  out  of  this  sensible  world ;  which, 


because  it  is  all  empty  vanity,  and  hath  not  enough  in  it  19 
satiate  so  enormous  and  ungovemed  an  afypetite,  this 
makes  them  tear  this  world  in  pieces;  every  one  *na>i>iii«g 
what  he  can  of  it  for  himself.  Hence  are  wars,  and  fil- 
ings, James  iv.  1,  4.  And  as  by  jfHendskip,  every  one 
seelos  to  contract  with  this  world  separately,  and 
as  to  engross  it  to  himself,  apart  Trom  otner  men, 
make  themselves  enemies  to  God;  so  they  become  dei 
to  one  another.  And  thus  are  men  generally  drowned  in 
perdition  and  destruction.  But  the  merciful  God  halfa  tt»- 
pointed  his  own  Son  a  Redeemer  for  us,  who  gave  himself 
for  our  sins,  to  deliver  us  (to  take  us  out  from,  Gal.  L4  as 
the  word  signifies^  this  present  evil  world;  whose  first  law, 
and  most  deeply  fundamental  to  the  whole  Christian  state, 
as  the  case  oetoTe  stated  reouired,  is  that  of  self-denial; 
which,  so  far  a.s  it  obtains,  aoth  truly  restore  us  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  first  and  primitive  state,  and  plaee,  in 
God's  Creation.  For  having  suffered  once  for  us,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  16.  and 
having  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9.  when 
he  shall  have  obtained  this  his  end  upon  us,  all  things  (iJl 
right  with  us  as  to  him,  ourselves,  and  one  another. 

Yet  because  the  wise  and  God-becoming  methods,  which 
are  used  in  pursuance  of  the  Redeemers  dcsi^,  do  nol 
generallv  take  place,  or  prevail  against  the  spirit  of  this 
world;. but  men,  through  their  own  wicked  mclinatioD, 
obstinately  adhere  to  this  world,  seeking  their  aU  trom  it; 
and  the  usurping  Qod.  of  this  world  blinding  their  minds, 
that  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  of  Chnst  shouhl  not 
shine  to  them,  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  and  \^iag  an  in  working  nuit 
in  the  children  of  disobedience,  (Ephes.  ii.  3.)  loidin^tnem 
captive  at  his  will,  (3  Tim.  ii.  ult.)  and  that  this  pnnce  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  made  up  of  malice  and  envy 
against  G}od,  and  of  malignity  and  mischief  against  men, 
as  their  common  Apollyon,  and  destroyer,  doth  with  all 
his  legions  haunt  and  infest  this  lower  world,  till  the  time 
of  their  torment  come ;  and  that  thus  enmity  against  Qcd 
and  his  Christ  is  fomented,  and  naturally  propagated  from 
age  to  age  in  this  world ;  it  is  therefore  uod's  righteous 
and  declared  pleasure,  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things : 
not  to  continue  this  world,  as  the  stage  of  his  perpetuated 
dishonours ;  but  to  shut  it  up  by  the  final  judgment,  and 
at  last  consume  it  with  fire.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  is 
gradually  consuming  sinners  out  of  this  earth,  he  is,  by 
equal  degrees,  gathering  home  his  own  out  of  it.  And  to 
them,  how  great  a  privilege  is  it  to  be  taken  out  from  this 
present  evil  world !  Which  that  they  mav  apprehend  with 
savour  and  relish,  .their  blessed  Lord  hatn  let  them  have  a 
foresight  of  death  abolished,  and  of  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  in  his  gospel ;  and  gives  them  the  spirit  A 
wisdom  and  revelation,  tnat  they  may  know  the  hope  of 
their  calling,  (Ephes.  i.  17, 18.)  endowing  them  with  that 
faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  things  th^y  hope  for 
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Beb.  zi.  1.  Whereapon,  haTin^  all  the  glories  of  the 
other  worid  in  riew,  uid  the  representation  of  a  state, 
vhich  they  have  reason  to  apprehend  as  much  more  bliss- 
fiil  and  glorious,  than,  in  the  way  of  even  primitiyenatnre. 
they  could  have  attained  to ;  in  proportion  as  the  second 
Adam  doth  excel  the  first  in  dignity,  ^rformances,  and 
glory.  Here,  therefore,  their  need  of  patience,  in  expecting 
Uiis  final  issue  of  things,  to  themselves  in  particular,  and 
to  the  whole  redeemed  community,  is  most  conspicuous, 
and  appears  great,  even  as  it  relates  to  this  expectation, 
though  they  did  not  labour  under  the  pressure  of  yeir 
grievous  evils  besides,  which  yet  mn^  increase  that  need. 

But  it  is  this  expectation  itself,  to  which  I  intend  prin- 
cipally to  confine  the  present  discourse.  In  reference 
wnereunto,  the  greater  the  pleasure  is  of  our  fore-sight,  the 
greater  need  we  shall  have  of  this  patience ;  i.  e.  as  our 
foresight,  though  beholding  the  terrible  things,  death,  and 
the  final  dissolution  of  all  things,  which  must  intervene, 
doth  yet  terminate  on  the  blessed  consequents  thereof 
And  those  consequents,  mz.  the  enjoyments  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  future  state,  u  is  plain  the  apostle  did  intend 
in  these  words,  as  the  context  evidently  shows,  i.  e.  whe- 
ther you  consider  the  foregoing  or  the  following  context. 
For  tnat  great  recompense  of  reward,  mentioned  in  the 
immediately  foregoing  ver.  35.  and  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  in  the  close  of  this  chapter-^  and  the  things  hoped 
for,  and  not  seen,  in  the  very  beginning;  of  the  next,  do 
plainly  show,  the  discourse  being  of  a  piece,  that  the  pro- 
9iise  to  be  received,  must  be  the  promise  of  that  blessed- 
ness, that  is  not  to  be  enjoyed,  in  the  fulness  of  it,  but  by 
intervening  death;  nor  by  all  holy  men  together  till  the 
end  of  all  things,  chap.  xi.  13.  And  whereas  we  have  here 
the  expression  of  recnvtn^the  ^mise,  it  is  plain  the  pro- 
mise must  be  understood  objectively ;  i.  e.  that  transcen- 
dent good  that  was  promised;  viz.  that  principally,  where- 
in all  the  promises  do  finally  and  lastly  centre :  whichj  it 
is  plain,  tne  apostle  here  most  especially  intends,  as  bemg 
eminently  called  the  promise.  Whereupon,  there  are 
now  two  thin^  that  oflfer  themselves  to  our  observation 
firom  this  Scripture : — 1.  That  the  business  of  a  sincere 
Christian  in  this  world,  is  to  be  doing  the  will  of  God: — 
9l  That  patience,  in  expecting  the  consequent  blessedness 
of  the  future  state,  is  a  needful  requisite  in  every  sincere 
and  thorough  Christian.  The  former  of  these  I  shall  not 
insist  upon ;  but  only  touch  transiently. 

I  need  not  tell  yon  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  we  are  to 
understand  the  object  of  his  will,  or  that  which  he  wills, 
9iz.  the  thing  will^ ;  not  his  will  itself,  which  is  not  a 
thiuff  yet  to  be  done,  but  eternal,  as  his  own  very  being 
itself.  And  again,  that  you  may  easily  apprehend,  it  is 
our  duty  willed  by  him,  and  not  mere  events,  that  must  be 
understood  to  be  the  object  of  this  will,  viz.  wherein  we 
have  a  part  to  act ;  otherwise,  how  are  we  said  to  do  his 
will  1  Of  this,  every  sincere  Christian  must  be  the  active 
instrument.  All  creatures,  whether  they  will  or  no,  whe- 
ther they  design  any  such  thing,  or  design  it  not,  must  be 
the  passive  subjects,  upon  which  his  will  takes  place.  But 
10  be  the  active  instrument  thereof,  is,  in  fact  the  business 
only  of  a  devoted  person,  one  given  up  to  God  in  Christ. 
Such  onhjr  are  in  an  immediate  capacity  or  promptitude  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  intentionally,  and  with  their  own  de- 
sign ;  though  it  be  the  imdouMed  duty  of  all,  who  are 
naturally  capable  thereof. 

Will  this  rebel- world  never  consider  this,  that  are  in  a 
continual  war  with  him  in  whose  hands  is  their  breath,  on 
this  high  point  whose  will  shall  be  supreme  1  and  dread 
not  the  issue  of  so  unequal  a  combat,  between  omnipotence 
and  an  earthen  potsherd  1  Nor  bethink  themselves  what 
woes  impend  and  hang  over  their  guilty  heads,  for  so  mad 
insolence,  as  striving  with  their  maker  1  Isa.  xly.  9.  Will 
they  never  consider  it,  that  pretend  subjection  to  him, 
when  their  very  pretence  is  a  mockery  1  and  that  affront 
him  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  that  ludicrous  petition, 
'*  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,"  amidst  their  open,  con- 
temptuous oppositions  thereto  1 

2.  But  I  shall  apply  myself  to  consider  the  latter  of 
these ;  that  patience,  in  the  expectation  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  heavenly  estate,  is  very  needful  to  every  sincere 
and  thorough  Christian. — And  in  speaking  to  this,  I  shall 
—1.  Give  some  account  of  this  patience,'^according  as  it 
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is  to  have  this  exercise,  in  expecting  fnture  blessedness ; 
— 2.  Labour  to  evince  to  you  the  necessity  of  it ;  how 
needful  a  thing  it  is  to  any  serious  and  thorough  Chris- 
tian.   And  so  the  use  will  ensue. 

1.  I  shall  give  some  account  of  this  patience,  as  it  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  present  case.  We  might,  indeed,  as- 
sign a  third  occasion  of  exercising  patience,  besides  sitjfer- 
ing  present  incumbent  evils,  and  expecting  a  future  hoped 
gcKMi,  viz.  doing  the  good  which  belongs  to  the  duty  of  our  ) 
present  state,  which  the  text  points  out  to  us  in  what  it  in- 
terposes, "after  ye  have  done  the  will  olXBod,"  and  which 
is  intimated,  when  we  are  charged  not  to  be  weary  of 
well-doing,  (Gal.  ri.  9.)  and,  by  a  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing  to  seek  honour,  glory,  immortality,  dec.  (Rom. 
ii.  7.)  and  to  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us, 
fHeb.  xii.  1.)  when  also  the  ^pood  ground  is  said  to  bring 
forth  with  patience,  Luke  viii.  15.  But  considering  the 
pleasure  wnich  doing  good  contains  in  itself,  and  that  the 
patience  it  gives  occasion  for  is  accidental,  and  arises 
from  the  other  two ;  either  the  sufferings  to  which  doing 
good  often  exposes,  or  the  expectation  of  a  greater  good 
m  a  perfect  state ;  when  also  all  indisposition  and  lassi- 
tude shall  perfectly  cease ;  we  need  not  make  this  a  dis- 
tinct head.  Or,  however,  our  present  design  confines  us, 
chiefly,  to  the  patience  that  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  final  good, — viz.  blessedness.  And  in 
speaking  hereto,  I  shall— 1.  Lay  down  some  things  more 
generally,  and— 2.  Thence  proceed  to  what  wul  more 
particularly  concern  the  matter  in  hand. 

1.  There  are  some  things  more  generally  to  be  consi- 
dered which,  though  more  remotely,  will  aptly  serve  our 
purpose. 

1.  That  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  soul  di&- 
poseth  it,  equally  to  covet  and  pursue  a  desirable  good,  as 
to  regret  and  shun  a  hurtful  evil.  This  is  plain  to  any 
that  understand  their  own  natures,  and  take  any  notice  of 
the  most  connatural  motions  and  operations  of  their  in- 
ward man. 

2.  That  the  want  of  such  a  desirable  and  suitable  good, 
understood  to  be  so,  is  as  truly  afflicting  and  grievous,  as 
the  pleasure  of  a  present  evil. 

3.  That  an  ability  to  bear  that  want,  is  as  real  and 
needflil  an  endowment,  as  the  fortitude  by  which  we  en- 
dure a  painful  evil.  Yea,  and  it  maybe  as  sensibly  pain- 
ful, the  pain  of  thirst  being  as  grievous  as  that  of  a  wound 
or  bruise.  Therefore  the  abSity  to  bear  it  without  des- 
pondency, or  any  perturbation  or  discomposure  of  spirit, 
call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  is  a  most  desirable  advan- 
tage and  benefit  to  any  man. 

4.  That,  therefore,  it  equally  belong  to  patience,  to  be 
exercised  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other.  And 
the  general  nature  of  it  being  found  in  each,  as  we  shall 
further  see  hereafter,  the  name  is,  with  equal  fitness,  com- 
mon to  both,  and  to  be  given  alike  to  either  of  them.  For 
what  do  names  serve  lor,  but  to  express  the  natures  of 
things  as  near  as  we  can  1  These  generate  being  thus 
premised,  I  shall, 

3.  Proceed  more  distinctly  to  give  account  of  patience, 
according  to  this  notion  of  it,  by  showing — what  it  sup- 
poses, and — wherein  it  consists. 

1.  What  it  supposes,  as  it  hath  its  exercise  this  way, 
viz.  in  the  expectation  of  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
state. 

2.  Wherein,  so  considered,  it  consists. 
1.  What,  thus  taken,  it  supposes. 

1.  That  blessedness,  truly  so  called,  be  actually  imder- 
stood  and  apprehended  by  the  expectants,  as  a  real  and 
most  desirable  good  to  them.  They  can,  otherwise,  never 
think  themselves  to  need  patience,  in  expecting  it.  To  the 
blind,  befooled  world,  true  blessedness  is  a  frightful  thing. 
They  run  from  it  sstLfnormo^  or  some  terrible  appearance. 
Religion,  i.  e.  nearness  to  God,  and  inward  conversation 
with  him,  (which  we  will  not  say  hath  affinity  with  it,  but 
contains  it,  or  is  the  same  thing,^  they  dread,  as  a  formi- 
dable darkness,  or  the  shadow  of^  deatn.  Therefore  they 
say  to  (Jod,  "  Depart  ttom  us."  Whereupon  it  is  not  the 
want  of  this  blessedness,  but  the  thing  itself,  so  monstrous- 
ly misunderstood,  that  gives  exercise  to  their  patience ; 
nor  have  they  patience  enough  for  it.  The  Divine  pre- 
sence they  cannot  endure. 
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S.  The  delays  aod  deferring  of  this  blessedness  mnst  be 
an  afflicting  and  felt  grievance.  Otherwise  patience  can 
have  no  place  or  exercise  about  it.  Paganish  morali^ 
hath  taught  us,*  Nulla  est  Virtus  qua  non  units  perpeh: 
it  is  no  virtfue  atoll  to  bear  that  vfkick  I  do  not  feel.  A 
alone,  if  it  bears  the  most  heavy  weight,  jret  feels  it  not 
And,  saith  that  instructive  writer,  we  ascribe  not  to  the 
virtuous  man  the  hardness  of  a  stone.  If  I  have  no  feel- 
ing of  a  grievance  in  the  deferred  blessedness  of  the  future 
siate,  I  have  no  use  for  patience  in  expecting  it.  Hope 
deferred  (saith  one  divinely  wise)  makes  the  heart  sicK. 
There  will  be  a  sickness  at  the  heart,  by  the  delay  of  what 
I  hope  for,  most  of  all,  when  the  sum  of  my  blessedness 
is  the  thing  hoped  for,  and  still  deferred.  The  delay  mnst 
be  as  grievous,  as  the  attainment  is  pre-apprehended  to  be 
pleasant  and  joyous ;  viz.  thai  when  it  comes,  it  is  a  tree 
of  life :  so  the  gratefulness  of  enjoyment  is.  in  the  oppo- 
site sentence,  (Prov.  xiii.  12.)  set  against  the  heart-sick- 
ness of  expectation.  They  that  never  felt  their  hearts 
sick  with  the  desire  of  heaven,  and  the  blessedness  of  that 
slate,  cannot  conceive  of  it  a  tree  of  life  before-hand,  nor 
ever  know  what  patience  in  expecting  it  signifies,  in  the 
meantime.  These  things  being  supposed  unto  this  pa- 
tience, we  next  come  to  show, 

3.  Wherein  it  ccmsists.  And  are  here  to  consider,  that 
its  more  special  nature  cannot  be  understood,  without 
taking  some  previous  short  notice  of  its  general  nature, 
or  what  it  hath  in  it  common  to  it  with  other  patience  un- 
der the  same  name.  Its  more  general  notion  seems  not 
capable  of  any  fitter  expression,  than  an  ability  becoming- 
ly to  endure.  But  because  that  may  be  without  or  witn 
reference  to  CM ;  this  latter  we  are  to  single  out,  for  the 
subject  of  our  present  discourse,  as  that  which  the  text 
expressly  intends :  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  ailer  ye 
have  done  the  will  of  Grod  ye  may  receive  the  promise. 
And  its  reference  to  Gkxl  may  be  twofold,  viz.  both  as  he 
is  the  Author  and  the  Object  of  it. 

1.  As  he  is  the  Author.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  most  use- 
ful principle  and  disposition  of  soul,  which,  with  a  com- 
passionate regard  to  the  exigency  of  our  present  state,  God 
is  pleased  to  implant  in  such  as  he  hath  a  favour  for,  that 
they  may  not  be  exposed,  as  a  vessel  in  a  wide  and  stormy 
sea,  unable  otherwise  to  endure,  and  under  a  necessity  of 
sinking,  or  of  being  broken  in  pieces.  In  their  make  and 
frame  they  are  fitted  to  their  state,  even  by  gracious  vouch- 
safement ;  and  therefore  is  this  fitly  reckoned  a  divine 
grace.  We  find  it  placed  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
CGkd.  V.  22.)  and  are  therefore  to  count  it,  as  that  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  a  most  needful  and  excellent  grace  of  that 
blessed  Spirit,  by  which,  duly  exercised,  the  soul  is  com- 
posed unto  a  right  temper,  not  only  in  bearing  the  evils  of 
this  present  state,  but  in  waiting  for  the  blessedness  of  the 
future.  And  thus  we  consider  it  as  not  only  a  rational 
temperament,  that  may,  in  great  part,  take  its  rise  from 
ourselves,  and  the  sober  use  of  our  own  thoughts,  (which 
yet  it  unMcomes  us  not  to  employ  to  this  puipose,)  but 
also  as  a  gratuitous  donation,  a  gift  of  the  eooa  Spirit  of 
Qod.  And  hereof  there  is  anot  obscure  intimation  in  the 
text,  telling  us  we  have  need  of  patience.  'Tis  grace,  of 
merciful  vouchsafement,  that  considers  what  we  do  need. 
Whence,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a  throne  of  grace,  whither 
we  are  to  come  for  mercy  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need,  Heb.  iv.  16. 

And,  as  such,  how  fitly  is  its  nature  signified  in  the 
mentioned  place  by  the  word  /loxpodnpfa,  longanimilfi 
which  we  read,  less  properly,  long-sufiering,  there  being 
no  notion  of  suffering  in  the  word;  taking  also  96/i«f,  or 
animus,  in  present  composition,  as  not  only  signifying 
mind,  as  that  denotes  the  understanding  faculty,  or  mere 
intellect ;  but  lively  desire,  a  certain  vigour  and  strength 
of  spirit,  zeal,  hope,  courajre,  fortitude,  an  unaptness  to  a 
yielding  succumbency ;  ana  this  (as  the  other  word  signi- 
fies) through  a  lone  space  or  tract  of  time.  When  desire 
and  hope  are  lengthened  and  continued,  without  despon- 
dency, even  to  the  appointed  term,  and  during  the  pre- 
scribed season  of  expectaticm.  And  so  the  word  doth 
rather  incline  to  express  patience,  as  it  refers  unto  a 
desired  good,  that  we  are  expecting  and  waiting  for.  And 
you  find  it  mentioned  with  other  graces,  (2  Pet.  i.  5, 6.) 


by  the  word  in  the  text,  hnfwiit  which  is  equally  apt  toes* 
press  a  permanent  waiting,  or  expectation  of  gooa,  as  suP 
fering  of  incumbent  evil.  But  also,  if  we  considex  that 
context,  we  there  may  discern  its  heavenly  descent,  and 
its  being  a  part  of  the  offspring  of  God  among  men.  For 
immediately  upon  the  mention  of  a  divine  nature  partici- 
pated, (or  a  godly  frame  and  habit  of  soul,)  that  carries  a 
man  up,  or  enabies  him  to  emer^  and  escape  the  pollu- 
tions of  this  iinpure  world ;  besides  this  escape  are  to  be 
added  (aot  without  our  own  intervening  diligenoe)  the 
several  following  gracious  principles,  as  branches,  into 
which  that  divine  nature  shoots  forth,  exerts,  and  spreads 
itself,  of  which  this  patience  is  one. 

And,  to  show  its  divine  original,  God  is  pleased  to  style 
himself  in  his  word,  the  God  of  patience,  (Rom.  xr.  5.)  il  r 
is  his  veiy  image  in  the  soul.  For  is  not  the  Dirine  pa- 
tience one  of  the  great  attributes  by  which  we  are  to  know 
him,  and  for  which  we  are  to  adore  him  1  It  is  that,  by 
which  he  suffers  not  hurt,  whereof  the  Divine  Being  is 
not  capable;  but  by  which  he  bears  much  wrong  fromhiB 
injurious  revolted  creatures.  Whence  it  is  a  mighty 
power  that  is  said  to  lie  in  the  Divine  patience.  Let  the 
power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou  hast  spoken^  ^ 
the  Lord  is  long-suffering,  &c.  Numb.  xiv.  17, 18.  It  is, 
indeed,  his  power  over  himself,  by  which  he  restrains  his 
anger,  his  onmipotent  anger,  that  would  otherwise  go 
forth  to  consume  offending  creatures.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, conceive  any  such  passion  in  Ck)d  which  he  finds  a 
difficulty  in  restraining,  though  speaking  to  men,  he  uses 
their  language,  and  bespeaks  them  in  their  own  idioms 
and  forms  of  speech.  But  'tis  owing  to  the  necessaiy 
self-originate  concurrence  of  all  jperfeetions  in  his  nature 
and  being,  that  nothing  unbecommg  Deity  can  have  place 
there,  m  the  meantime,  since  the  new  creature  is  God- 
like, the  image  of  God,  we  hence  are  taught  to  conceive 
of  patience,  (a  part  of  that  production,)  not  under  the  no- 
tion of  dull  and  sluggish  impotency,  but  of  power,  an 
ability  to  endure,  as  before,  and  that  as  having  its  original 
and  pattern  in  the  blessed  God  himself. 

2.  And  it  is  also  specified  by  a  respect  to  God  as  the  ob- 
ject. For  a  deference  to  his  holy  pleasure  in  ordering  the 
occasions  of  such  exercise,  is  carried  in  the  notion  of  it 
It  hath  in  it  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  And  by  this 
it  comes  to  be  taken  into  religion,  or  religion  must  be 
taken  into  it,  and  be  comprehended  in  our  conception  of 
it.  True  and  gracious  patience,  and  every  exercise  of  it, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  piety  and  godlineas. 
We  are  here  not  to  suppose  that  patience,  in  expecting 
good,  and  in  bearing  evils,  must  have  distinct  notions,  boi 
exercises  only.  And,  though  these  exercises  are  distinct, 
yet  as  the  suffering  of  many  incumbent  evils  is,  in  wa  pre- 
sent state,  complicated  with  the  absence  and  expectation 
of  the  good  we  desire  *,  these  exercises  are  scarce  ever  to 
be  separated.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  to  surprise  us,  that 
this  mgredient  into  the  nature  of  patience,  smhmiMtitfn  to 
God,  should  run  into  both,  as  we  find  a  mixture  in  the 
occasions  thereof.  As  when  the  Psalmist  complains  of 
them  that  breathed  cruelty  against  him,  he  says,  '  he  had 
fainted'  (as  we  translate,  for  those  words  "  I  had  feinted" 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text^  but  concealed  in  a  more  eoft- 
phatical  aposiopoesis :  q.  d.  it  cannot  be  expressed  how  de- 
plorable my  case  had  been,  if  I  had  not  oelieved)  to  see 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  And  adds,  Wait  on  the  Lord, 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart,  dbc.    Psal.  xxrii.  13, 14. 

This,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  voice  of  patience.  It  iy 
the  Lord ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  'tis  he  that  disposes, 
and  orders  I  should  so  long  bear  and  wait ;  that  overawes 
my  soul,  and  brings  it  down  to  a  peaeefiil  and  dutiful  ac- 
quiescence in  his  good  pleasure ;  peaceful  to  myself,  dutf> 
ful  towards  him.  Let  him  do  what  seems  him  good.  Since 
it  is  his  pleasure  that  I  should  wait  so  long,  before  I  shall 
become  a  blessed  creature,  I  shall  admire  and  praise  him, 
that  I  hope  I  shall  be  so  at  last :  but,  with  profound  sub- 
mission unto  his  purpose  and  determination  nerein,  wait, 
till  he  shall  think  fit  to  fulfil  this  ^ood  pleasure  of  lus 
goodness  towards  me,  in  accomplishmg  my  desires,  and  in 
answering  my  expectations  fully  at  last ;  when  I  sdiall  be 
brought  mto  that  state  where  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  be 
placra  at  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  where  are  rivers  of 
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pleasuie  for  evermore !  The  ihing  is  wKolIy  from  Mm, 
and  it  is  fit  the  time  should  be  also.  And  now,  as  true 
patience  hath  belonging  to  it  what  Is  so  special,  viz.  a 
respeci  to  God,  which  we  understand  to  be  casual  of  it,  in 
its  proper  kind;  so  we  may  ^ve  a  further  short  account  of 
il,  considering  it— 2dly,  H  its  peculiar  effect;  (or,  as  it  is 
called,  James  i.  4.)  the  work  of  patience,  viz.  that  it  gives 
a  man  a  mastery  and  conquest  over  all  undue  and 
disorderly  passions.  It  fixes  the  soul  in  a  composed 
serenity,  creates  it  a  region  of  sedate  and  peaceful  rest ; 
infers  into  it  a  silent  calm ;  allays  or  prevents  all  turbu- 
lent agitations ;  excludes  whatsoever  of  noisy  clamour; 
permits  no  tumults,  no  storm  or  tempest  within ;  whatso- 
ever of  that  kind,  in  this  our  expecting  state,  may  beset  a 
man  from  without.  And  this  most  connatural  efiect  of  pa- 
tience, nve  see  how  most  aptly  it  is  expressed  by  our  Sa- 
viour, (Luke  xxi.  19.)  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls,  g.  d.  it  is  patience  that  most  give  a  man  the  domi- 
num  stU  ;  and  keep  him,  under  Gk>a,  in  his  own  power. 
He  intimates,  if  yon  have  not  patience,  you  are  outed  of 
yourselves:  you  are  no  longer  masters  of  yoar  own 
souls,  can  have  no  enjoyment  of  yourselves,  and  there- 
fore are  much  less  to  expect  a  satisfying  enjoyment  of  him. 
The  temper  of  spirit  it  introduces,  in  opposition  to  angry 
and  queruioas  repinings,  is  a  pitiful  silence.  I  was 
dumb,  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it, 
Psal.  zxxix.  9.  In  opposition  to  fear,  it  is  fortitude.  Wait 
on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord,  Psal.  xxvii.  14.  In 
^  opposition  to  a  despairing  dejection  of  mind,  confidence ; 
as  in  this  context.  Cast  not  away  your  confidence,  you 
hare  need  of  patience.  In  opposition  to  immoderate  sor- 
row,  for  vour  deferred  'felicity,  complacency.  Strength- 
ened with  all  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto 
all  patience  and  long-sufiering,  with  joyfolness;  giving 
thanks  to  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  parta- 
kers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  (Col.  i.  11, 
12.)  g.  d.  O  blessed  be  Gkxl  for  our  prospect !  and  that  we 
have  a  firm  ground  whereupon  to  live,  rejoicing  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God,  Rom.  v.  d.  It  is  that  by  which,  with 
this  composure  of  soul,  we  expect,  and  are  still  looking 
for,  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 

Seat  Grod,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  ^Titus  ii.  13.) 
owing,  that  to  them  who  look  for  him,  he  shall  appear 
the  second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation,(Heb.  ix.  28.)  for 
then  it  is  that  our  blessedness  is  complete,  when  he  shall  ap- 
pear a  second  time.  Then  all  those  many  things  concur, 
that  are  requisite  to  the  making  the  work  of  our  salvation 
most  perfect  and  consummate  work.  And  patience  is  to 
have  its  perfect  work,  in  commensuration  thereto.  But 
while  we  are  present  in  these  earthly  bodies,  we  are  ab- 
sent fVom  the  Lord ;  and  many  things  are  wanting  to  the 
happiness  we  expect.  This  is  the  patience  we  are  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  meantime.  We  may  thus  shortly  sum  up  the 
matter,  viz,  that  in  reference  to  the  delay  of  the  blessed- 
ness we  expect — 1.  We  ou^ht  not  to  be  without  sense,  as 
if  it  were  no  grievance,  which  were  stupidity,  and  not  pa- 
tience ;  and — 2.  That  we  ought  not  to  have  an  excessive 
sense  of  it,  which  were  mere  peevishness  and  impatience. 
Therefore  having  given  this  account  what  this  patience, 
considered  in  this  exercise,  imports;  I  come, 

2.  To  show  the  necessity  of  it,  in  a  serious  and  thorough 
Christian,  from  the  consiaeration  of— the  principles,  from 
whence  this  necessity  arises,  and — the  ends,  which  it  is 
necessary  unta  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  form  of  speech  here  used  in  the  Greek,  ^pit^  ^x"*'* 
doth  directly  lead  us  to  consider  the  latter  of  these,  useful- 
ness to  sach  or  such  purposes,  rather  than  the  intrinsiccd 
necessity  of  a  thing  m  itself.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  to  make  a  man  a  complete  Christian,  must  be  taken 
in,  as  a  primary  and  fundamental  part,  the  use  of  patience, 
subservient  to  all  the  rest.  And  we  find  it  recommended 
upon  this  account,  (James  i.  4^  Let  patience  have  its  per- 
>/  feet  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect,  and  entire,  lacking  no- 
thing. Therefore,  what  snows  its  necessity,  as  belonging 
to  the  inward  frame  and  constitution  of  a  Christian,  can- 
not be  irrelative  to  our  purpose. 

And  this  appears  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  se- 
veral things,  that  most  confessedly  belong,  as  principles,  to 
the  most  inward  (nme  and  constitution  of  a  Christian. 


The  principles  we  shall  here  refer  to,  are  either  snbordf- 
nate,  or  sovereign  and  supreme.  And  they  both  make  it 
necessary,  and  produce  It. 

1.  Those  that  are  subordinate,  concur  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  truly  Christian  fVame,  and  thereupon,  both  make 
this  exercise  of  patience  necessary,  and  existent;  or  make 
way  for  it,  that  it  may  obtain,  and  takeplace  with  them  in 
a  man's  soul.    They  are  such  as  these  : 

I.  raiih  of  the  unseen  state.    That  faith,  which  in  this 
very  context,  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  is  called 
the  substance  of  thmgs  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.    This  faith  of  a  Christian  tells  him,  God 
hath  made  report  to  me  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
the  unseen  world ;  and  I  believe  it,  take  his  w^ord,  rely 
upon  it.    I  do.  as  the  apostle  says,  hope  for  eternal  life, 
which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised,  Titus  i.  2. 
This  realizes  the  things  themselves,  makes  them  that  are 
future  as  present.    It  serves  me  instead  of  eyes,  and  pre- 
sent  sense.    They  are  things,  in  reference  whereto,  we 
must  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.    That  faith  makes 
a  supply  for  vision,  as  we  find  it  did,  in  reference  to  an 
unseen  Christ,  1  Pet.  i.  8.  One  great  part  of  the  expected 
blessedness  of  the  other  state  is  that  beatific  sight  of  him 
which  we  shall  have ;  and  which  believed,  and  hoped  for, 
maintains  present  life   and  vigour  in  us  towards  him; 
though  we  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  in 
the  flesh,  as  divers  had  in  time  past;  yet,  not  having  so 
seen,  we  love  him;  and,  for  that  other  sight  of  him  in  glo' 
ry,  how  far  ofi*  that  may  be,  in  time  to  come,  we  know 
not.    But  though  so  too  we  now,  or  as  yet,  see  him  not, 
believing,  we  rejoice,  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory,  1  Pet.  i.  8.    If  I  do,  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul, 
believe  God,  telling  me  that  thus  it  shall  be,  this  faith  will 
operate  to  this  height,  a  glorious  joy ;  much  more  to  this 
depth,  a  soul-composing  patience.    Therefore  are  these 
two,  faith  and  patience,  so  oflen  paired,  and  put  together  v 
in  Scripture ;  and  particularly,  with  reference  to  this  ex- 
pectation of  inhenting  the  promises,  Heb.  vi.  18.    And 
now  plainly  is  the  afiUnity  and  near  alliance  of  these  two 
signined,  (James  v.  7,  8.)  where  the  apostle  exhorting  to 
the  patience  of  expectants  saith,  Be  patient,  brethren,  behold 
the  nustmndman  waiteth, — be  you  also  patient, — subjoins 
the  proposal  of  the  great  object  of  their  faith,  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  draws  nigh.    It  is  the  faith  of  the  unseen 
state  (which  commences  to  the  whole  Christian  commu- 
nity, at  their  Lord's  coming)  that  makes  patience,  at  once,  f 
both  necessary  and  possible;  yea,  and  actual  too:  neces' 
sary,  because  the  prospect  it  gives  is  so  glorious ;  possible, 
because  it  is  so  sure.  Upon  the  former  account,  without  pa- 
tience, the  delay  could  not  be  endured ;  upon  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  afibrds  continual  relief,  and  strength,  that  one  may 
be  capable  of  enduring,  and  actually  endure.    We  more 
easily  bear  the  delay  of  the  most  excellent  things,  where- 
of we  are  sure  at  last.    Out  of  the  very  eater  itself  comes 
forth  meat  and  sweetness*. 

2.  Nor  shall  we  unfitly  add  hope  to  faith.  We  learn 
them  to  be  distinguishable,  finding  them  distinctly  men- 
tioned, as  two  of  that  ereat  triad  of  principles,  said  to 
abide,  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  Nor  shall  be  at  a  loss  how  to  dis' 
tinguish  them,  if  we  consider  faith,  as  more  directly  re- 
specting the  ground  upon  which  we  rest,  the  divine  testi- 
mony or  revelation;  hope,  the  object  unto  which  we, 
thereupon,  reach  forwara  in  desire  and  expectation.  And, 
as  we  see  now  this  latter  is  complicated  with  faith ;  so  we 
may  see  how  it  connects  with  patience,  Rom.  viii.  24,  25. 
We  are  saved  by  hope ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope ; 
for  what  a  man  seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  it.  But  if 
we  hope  for  that  which  we  see  not,  then  do  we,  with  pa- 
tience, wait  for  it. 

And  if  we  follow  the  thread  of  discourse  through  this 
context,  and  observe  how  it  begins;  We  are  saved  hjhope; 
and  how  it  terminates  in  patience :  it  is  obvious  to  collect, 
that  were  it  not  for  patience,  we  were  lost  I  And  may  so 
learn  how  further  to  imderstand  our  Saviour's  words, 
Luke  xxi.  19.  In  your  patience  possess  you  your  own 
souls ;  viz.  as  possessing,  or  keeping,  stands  opposed  to 
losing.  They  that  cannot  endure  to  the  end,  cannot  be 
saved.  So  is  the  new  creature  composed  by  a  contexture 
of  principles,  to  be,  under  God,  a  self-preserving  thing 

Jf.  Love  is  another  gretit  constituent  of  the  Christian 
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fhuae,  as  saeh,  that  makes  patience  tteoessary ;  as  mach 
patience  is  requisite  to  make  them  endure  one  another's 
absence,  who  are  yery  cordial  lovers  of  one  another.  No- 
thing is  more  essential  in  the  constitution  of  a  sincere 
Chrutian,  than  divine  love :  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  the  new  creature.  Love  desiring  after  God,  as  my  su- 
preme good ;  love  delighting  and  acquiescing  in  him  wbove 
all,  according  to  my  present  measure  of  enjoyment  of  him ; 
which  being  very  imperfect,  makes  my  patience  most  ah- 
solutely  necessary,  till  it  can  be  perfect.  If  I  have  not  pa- 
tience, how  can  I  endure  the  absence  of  him,  whom  I  love 
better  than  myself  1  And  that  k)ve  of  him  doth  connote, 
and  carry  along  with  it,  the  extinction  of  the  love  of  this 
present  world,  so  that  it  shall  not  longer  be  predominant ; 
Its  predominancy  bein^  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  Qod. 
Love  not  this  world — ^if  any  man  love  this  world,  the  love 
of  the  FiOher  is  not  in  him,  1  John  ii.  15.  Now  when  a 
soul  is  mortified  to  the  love  of  this  world,  it  is  not  hereby 

Suite  stupified ;  love  is  not  destroyed,  but  turned  to  ano- 
ber,  and  its  more  proper  object ;  and  is  so  much  the  more 
intense  Godward,  oy  now  much  the  more  it  is  drawn  and 
taioen  off  from  all  inferior  thinss.  Thereupon  it  must  be 
80  much  the  more  grievous  to  be  kept  off  from  him ;  and 
that  grievance  cannot  be  borne  without  patience.  For 
that  wnich  aggrieves  is  the  absence  of  my  best  good,  which 
can  have  no  equivalent;  and  the  want  whereof  nothing 
can  supply,  or  nil  up  its  room.  Qod  cannot  be  loved  with- 
out' being  known ;  nor  can  he  be  known  to  be  God,  but  as 
the  best  good.  Though  I  can  never  know  him  perfectly, 
yet  so  much  I  must  be  supposed  to  know  of  him,  that  he  is 
better  than  all  things  else ;  that  nothing  that  is  not  supe- 
riar  in  goodness  to  all  thin^  brides,  even  infinitely  supe- 
rior, can  be  God :  and  nothmg  but  such  an  uncreated  good 
can  make  me  a  nappy  creature.  And  what  ratienee  do  I 
need,  to  make  me  content  not  to  be  happy  1  But  he  were 
not  such  a  sood,  goodness  itself,  if  he  could  impose  it  up- 
on me  to  choose  to  be  miserable,  or  never  to  be  happy. 
He  only  requires,  that  I  wait  awhile,  that  I  be  patient  of 
some  delay. 

And  hereupon,  if  my  love  be  such  as  it  ought,  it  doth 
not  only  make  patience  necessary,  but  facile  too.  It  cor^ 
responds  not  to  its  glorious  and  most  excellent  object,  if  it 
be  not  very  reverential  and  most  obsequious  love,  full  of 
duty  towards  him  on  whom  it  is  placed;  if  it  hath  not  in 
it  a  regard  to  the  blessed  God,  as  well  under  the  notion  of 
the  sovereign  Ruler,  as  the  sovereiim  Good.  And  there- 
upon my  patience,  as  hath  been  saici,  carrying  religion  in 
it,  t.  e.  a  autiful  disposition  towards  God ;  the  same  princi- 
ple which  makes  it  necessary,  makes  it  practicable  also. 
When  he,  whose  devoted  servant  I  am,  hath  signified  to 
me  his  good  pleasure,  viz.  he  finally  intends  me  to  a  bless- 
ed state ;  but  that  in  the  state,  wherein  I  now  am,  he  hath 
present  service  forme  to  do;  or  that  he  sees  it  requisite 
before  he  translates  me  out  of  this  state,  ftirther  to  prepare 
me  for  abetter;  and  requires,  in  the  meantime^  I  seek  ho- 
nour, glory,  and  immortality,  by  a  patient  contmuance  in 
well-doing :  my  love  to  him  itself,  which  makes  it  to  ap- 
pear necesBsaryj  makes  it  also  app<»r  to  me  the  most  rea- 
sonable thing  m  all  the  worla ;  and  that  my  heart  say 
within  me,  even  from  the  power  and  spirit  of  Divine  love, 
when  he  imposes  this  expectation,  tnough  tedious,  ana 
when  he  inflicts  any  thing  erievous,  I  was  dumb,  O  Lord, 
and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it,  (P»U. 
xxxix.  8.)  though  I  could  not  have  taken  it  fh»m  another. 
We  further  add,  not  as  a  single,  but  most  comprehensive 
principle^ 

4.  HohnesSf  which  impressed  upon  the  soul^  suits  it  un- 
to the  heavenly  state,  and  so  makes  it  covet  it  more  ear- 
nestly. All  things  naturally  tend  to  the  perfection  of  that 
state,  auto  which  they  are  predisposed,  wnich  is  more  con- 
generous to  them,  or  whereto  they  have  an  agreement  in 
their  natures.  It  is  so  in  the  new  nature,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  commcm  to  other  creatures.  All  things  naturally 
tend  to  their  like.  It  cannot  be  less  thus  with  the  new 
creature,  whose  nature  is  improved,  heightened,  and  per- 
fected b^ond  that  of  other  creatures.  It  is  the  Divine  ho- 
liness impressed  upon  the  soul,  that  suits  it  unto  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  None  ever  come  to 
heaven,  but  they  that  are  made  meet  to  partake  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  Col.  ii.  13.  They  that  are 


made  meet  for  heaven,  suited  in  the  tenmer  of  thdr  agpiniB 
to  it.  cannot  but  lon^  for  it,  and  do  therefore  need  patienee, 
whjje  they  are  waiting.  It  is  indeed  but  that  to  which  they 
are  begotten.  Holiness  in  general  is  the  product  of  rege- 
neration. And  we  find,  that  m  1  Pet.  i.  3.  we  are  said  to  be 
begotten  unto  the  lively  hope.  Hope  must  be  taken  there  ob- 
jectively by  what  follows.  To  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
and  unoefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaveii 
for  you,  ver.  4.  A  disposition  to  it  is  in  our  very  naU- 
lUia :  we  are  begotten  to  it  by  the  implantation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, of  the  new,  divine,  and  heavenly  birth.  Such  are 
bom  for  that  country,  bom  with  a  suitableness  to  that  in- 
heritance, therefore  cannot  but  have  earnest  longings  afler 
it ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  need  patience,  that  they  may  en- 
dure the  delay.  And  that  also  connotes  and  carries 
with  it  these  two  things.—!.  Hatred  of  the  opposite, 
and — 2,  A  tendency  unto  tne  improvement  and  pernctiaa 
of  itself. 

1.  Hatred  of  the  opposite,  sin.  And  this  makes  a  aerioos 
Christian  groan :  I  nave  a  body  of  death  hancing  about 
me.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impurities  which  I  nate.  And 
because  the  very  habit  of  their  soul  is  now  so  fiur  changed, 
that  they  are  maide  holy,  they  cannot  but  hate  the  contrary. 
You  that  love  the  liOra,  hate  evil ;  it  belongs  to  your  cha- 
racter to  do  so,  Psal.  xcvii  10.  And  they  Imow,  that  they 
shall  never  be  quite  rid  of  it,  as  long  as  they  are  here. 
And  though  as  sin  is  an  evil  against  God,  it  jb  not  to  he 
the  object  of  their  patience;  vet,  as  it  is  a  grievance  to 
themselves,  the  remainders  of'^it  are,  so  &r,  to  be  the  ob- 
ject about  which  their  patience  may  be  exercised,  that  they 
are  not  to  enter  into  any  quarrel,  that  he  doth  not  imme- 
diately made  them  perfect  in  the  very  first  moment  of  their 
conversion.  And  as  there  is  conjunct  with  this  frame  of 
holiness,  hatred  of  the  opposite,  so  there  is, 

9.  A  tendency  to  the  improving  and  heightening  itself: 
for  every  thin^  naturally  anfeclB  its  own  perfectioo,  or  the 
perfection  of  its  own  proper  kind.  As  nature,  in  every 
thing  that  grows,  aims  at  a  certain  pitcli,at  a  certain  Au4 ; 
so  where  there  is  an  inchoate  holmessw  there  cannot  W 
be  a  tendency  unto  consummate  perfect  holiness.  The  pre- 
cept, therefore,  agrees  to  the  temper  of  their  mind,  to 
whom  it  is  given,  |)erfecting  holiness,  in  the  fear  of  God,  8 
Cor.  vii.  1.  This  is  having  the  law  written  in  onr  hcaxt, 
and  put  into  the  inward  part.  But  as  holiness  indndas 
conformity  to  the  preceptive  will  of  God,  so  it  doth  to  his 
disDosing  will,  beinf  made  known.  Therefore,  when  ws 
understand  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  we  should  wait :  the  holy 
nature  itself,  which  prompts  us  so  earnestly  to  deaire  this 
perfection  of  our  state,  must  also  incline  us  (it  were  other- 
wise made  up  of  contradictions)  patiently  to  expect  it,  our 
wpointed  time.  Herein  we  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Father 
of  our  spirits ;  as  to  the  fioohers  of  our  flesh,  when  they  shall 
think  fit  to  give  a  ftdl  portion,  Heb.  xii.  9. 

9.  Besides  all  these  subordinate  principles,  we  are  to 
consider  the  co-operation  of  a  sovereign  and  sumcmc 
principle  with  them,  and  that  is  the  blessed  qnrit  at  Qod 
himself.  He  begets,  raises,  and  cheriaheth  such  desires 
after  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state,  as  makes  this 
patience  most  absolutely  necessary.  You  find  in  8  Cor.  v.  4k 
where  the  apostle  is  speaking  <tf  his  earnest  aspiring,  and 
groaning,  not  tobe  unclothed  of  this  flesh,  this  earthly  taher- 
nacle ;  but  lobe  clothed  upon.  q.  d.  To  be  nnclothea,  is  too 
low  and  mean  a  thing ;  hereby  I  only  avoid  the  trooUesitf 
life.  This  can  by  no  means  terminate  desires  of  so  high  a 
kind,  and  of  so  divine  and  heavsnly  an  originaL  These  wck 
only  the  desires  of  a  brate,  oppressed  oy  a  sensible,  too 
heavy  burthen.  But  the  thing  I  aspire  to,  and  groan  after, 
is  to  DC  clothed  upon.  ^Tis  somewhat  positive,  and  nneli 
higher,  viz,  the  perfection  of  that  state  I  am  designed  to^ 
and  by  grace  made  capable  o€,  wherein  mortality  is  to  ba 
swallowed  up  of  life.  These  are  desires  proceeding  not 
from  the  sense  of  what  we  fieel,  but  from  the  attraction  of 
what  we  see ;  and  not  from  a  brutal,  but  a  divine  nature. 
So  he  next  tells  us,  ver.  6,  whence  they  were.  Now  he 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  this  self  same  thing  is  God,  who 
also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of  Uie  Spirit.  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  working  in  us,  that  makes  us  thus  rsscles^ 
aspire  and  ^proan.  ae  that  hath  wrought  us  for  this  adii- 
I  same  thing  is  God.  It  is  more  than  if  it  had  been  banly 
I  said,  God  nath  wtought  us  for  this  selfsame  thing.  So  be 
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t  expresB  ft  work  oommoiii  to  liim  tdth  oAer  agents ; 
If  it  had  been  said,  He  hath  wrought  lis  for  this  self- 
me  thing,  and  so  might  amoiker.  But  kB  that  haUi 
wroo^t  OS  for  this  self-same  thing  U  Qod.  This  is  a  far 
more  emphatieal  way  of  speaking,  1. 1.  it  doth  assert  Deity 
to  him  that  doth  this  work,  a.  d,  "  None  bat  God  could  do 
sneh  a  thing."  Therefore  oboerve  the  form  of  expression 
here  used,  mat  we  lose  not  the  emphasis  of  it  Tne  act — 
working  ns  for  the  same  thing-^is  not  affirmed  of  Gk>d,  as 
it  woold  in  this  form, — Qod  hath  wrought  ns.— Bat  being 
GKkI,  or  Godhead,  is  affirmed  of  the  agent,  q.  d.  he  cannot 
bat  be  a  Qod,  that  doth  work  this  upon  ns.  The  other 
way  of  expression  would  serre  to  represent  an  action  that 
were  common,  indefinitely,  to  one  or  another  ageiit ;  as  if 
we  say,  "  The  kin|^  walls,  speaks,"  Ac.  bat  to  express  an 
act  pecoliar  to  majesty,  we  would  say,  "  He  that  reigns  is 
the  King."  This  expression,  then,  doth  not  only  ascribe 
oat  appr<^riate  the  work  done  to  God.  What  1  that  moles, 
sach  dunghill  worms,  should  thus  aspire !  He  is  a  God 
that  hath  done  this !  For  that  soch  a  work  should  be  done 
upon  such  creatures!  to  mould  them  into  such  a  fVame, 
that  now  nothing  terrestrial^  nothing  temporary,  nothing 
within  the  region  of  mortality,  will  satisfy ;  but  they  are 
restless  for  tbat  state,  wherein  mortality  shall  be  swoJlow- 
ed  up  of  life.  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  this  self-same 
thinff  is  God.    This  is  the  work  of  a  Deity. 

Therefore  also,  are  so  solemn  thanksgiyings  tendered  to 
the  Father,  for  his  haying  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  (Col.  i.  13.)  which 
he  doth  not  only  by  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
in  the  gospel,  (1  Tim.  ii.  lOi)  but  by  ^ving  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  reyelation — ^by  enlightenmg  the  eyes  of  our 
onderstanding,  that  we  may  know  the  hope  of  our  calling. 
(Eph.  i.  17, 18.)  shining  into  our  souls  with  such  a  yiyi^ 
penetratiye,  and  transforming  light,  as  should  change  their 
whole  ftame,  and  ftiHy  attemper  them  thereto.  Now  if  it 
be  a  diyine  power  that  hath  excited  such  desires,  and  giyen 
such  a  disposition ;  it  must  be  a  diyine*  power  that  must 
moderate  them  too-;  by  giying  also  that  patience,  that  shafl 
enable  us  to  wait  for  the  IVimllin^  oi  them.  And  the  ra- 
ther doth  there  need  the  interposiuon  of  a  God  in  the  case, 
to  make  us  endure  and  patiently  expect  ^e  stale  he  hath 
wrought  OS  for,  inasmuch  as  the  same  Spirit  that  firames 
us  for  that  state  (as  we  see  recurring  to  the  place  b^ore 
mentioned)  doth  assure  us  of  it;  who  haih  giyen  as  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  His  Spirit,  Working  in  us,  not  only 
gives  OS  a  dear  sienillcatioif  of  the  troth  of  the  tlung,  but 
of  our  title  J  and  tnereibire  makes  as  so  eamestlf  aspire, 
and  groan  for  it  Wherefore  patience  cannot  but  be  the 
more  necessary;  and  (the  whole  being  entirely  his  work, 
who  doth  no  inconsistent  things)  the  easier  too.  And  so 
we  find  in  Rom.  yiii.  33. 94,  where  it  Is  said.  That  d»ey 
that  have  received  the  list-firalis  of  the  Spirit,  do  groan 
within  themseN«s ;  they  haye  the  same  asnrings  diat  this 
apostle  here  speaks  of,  they  groan  earnestly  within  them- 
selyes,  waiting  for  the  adoptioa,  the  redemption  of  their 
body.  The  adoption;  that  is  an  altosien  unto  a  known 
usage  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  apostle  here  writes ; 
and  therefore  they  were  the  more  capable  of  undeinandiny 
it  There  was  among  them  a  twofold  adoptian !— 1.  Pn- 
Tate ;  when  such  a  patron  did  design  to  adopt  saeh  a  <me 
for  his  son,  and  express  his  piffpoee  to  such  as  were  con- 
cerned, as  he  judged  it  conyenient*,  which  was  bat  to  j»- 
ehoate  adoption :— ft  Public ;  when  the  acHon  was  solemn, 
i»/nv,  and  enrolled,  a  register  kept  of  it  And  this  was 
the  adoption  the  apostle  here  alludes  to ;  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,  as  yer.  19.  of  this  chapter.  Whereto 
agrees  Uie  expression  of  ano^r  apostle,  Yet  it  doth  net 
nipear  what  we  shall  be;  but  when  he  shall  appov*  wo 
shall  be  like  him,  1  John  iii.  9L  When  Ae  sens  of  God 
ore  to  be  manife^ed,  Uiey  shall  appear  like  thcmselyes, 
and  like  Aeir  Father,  llus  is  their  pnhiic  solemn  adc^ 
tion.  when  befiore  men  and  angels  they  ai>e  declared  sons 
of  God.  And  this  ii  that  we  groan  for,  sajs  the  apostle, 
haying  reeeiyed  the  int-froks  of  the  Spirit  We  groan 
ibr  this,  the  periiBetion  of  oar  state ;  and  thetenp<m  would 
-  aooordin^y  enter  ttpon  the  inheritanee,  being  assored  that 
aU  his  children  are  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  jomt-heirs  with 
Christ  (as  heSen  in  the  same  chapter,  yer.  17.^  Bat  now, 
whereas^  from  these  paamgesi  He  that  wrought  us  for  the 


self-same  thing  is  God;  that  it  is  he  thai  made  us  meet  for 
this  inheritance ;  that  the  first-fruits  of  his  Spirit  made  us 
groan  for  it ;  we  collect,  that  it  is  dirine  power  which  gives 
this  aptitude  and  inclination,  and  limits  it  What  is  it, 
that  doth  so  qualify  divine  power,  but  divine  power  f 

It  is,  indeed,  too  plain^  that  the  influence  or  this  power 
recelTcd  into  such  a  subject^  a  mind  in  too  great  part  yet 
carnalized,  and  situated  amidst  a  sensible  tempting  world, 
meets  with  sufficient  allays,  and  enough  to  obstruct  its 
tendencies  towards  an  object  yet  out  of  sight  But  all  this 
obstruction,  such  a  power  can  easily  overcome.  There- 
fore we  are  equally  to  admire  the  yosdom  of  God,  as  his 
power ;  nor  as  simply  omnipotent,  though  it  be  so ;  but  as 
having  its  place  and  exercise  in  the  most  peifect  Divine 
nature,  in  which  all  excellencies  meet:  and  which  there- 
fore is  not  exerted  ad  «tftm«m,  so  as  to  do  all  that  almighty 
power  can  do,  but  what  is  convenient  and  fit  to  be  done ; 
that  can  moderate  itself,  can  move  forward,  and  sistere  se. 
stop  its  motion  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  provide  that  desire  ana 
patience  may,  in  our  present  state,  consist;  and  that  whilst 
God  hath  work  for  us  to  do.  and  a  station  to  fill  up  in  this 
present  world,  we  may  not  be  weary  of  life ;  or  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  blessedness  in  the  other  world,  be  made  im- 
patient of  serving  his  parposes  here,  as  long  as  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  continue  us  in  tnis.  So  doth  he  all  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  will  1  Thus  from  the  prin- 
ciples whence  patience  proceeds,  you  may  collect  how 
absolutely  necemry  it  is. 

3.  Tou  may  collect  it  too,  from  the  ends  wtidi  it  serye?i. 
And  I  shall  mention  but  these  two,  which  are  in  the  text: 
that  which  is  nearer  and  more  immediate— our  doing  the 
will  of  God ; — ^remoter,  and  ultimate— our  inheriting  the 
promise. 

1.  This  nearer  end  is  manifestly  supposed  to  be  so ;  and 
withal,  that  patience  is  necessary  thereto.  For  when  we 
are  told,  "  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  when  ye  haye 
done  the  will  of  God,"  it  is  plainly  signified,  patience  con- 
daces  to  our  doing  GknTs  will  j  and  that  without  patience 
we  cannot  do  it  Not  that  patience  is  Hie  proper  principle 
of  doing  it,  but  actiye  vigour ;  yet  the  -eoncomitancy  of 
patience  is  requisite  hereto;  not  directly,  in  Tespeci  to  the 
thing  to  be  done;  but  the  time  through  which  the  doing  oi 
it  must  be  continued,  and  the  expectation  which,  as  hath 
been  said,  is  complicated  therewitn.  To  the  former,  vigor- 
ous activity,  a  promptitude  and  suitableness  of  mind  and 
sg>irit  to  the  Divine  will,  eyen  a  love  of  holiness,  whereof 
that  will  revealed  is  the  measure,  must  be  reckoned  the 
genuine,  requisite  principle ;  as jMUience  is  to  the  latter. 
Therefore  do  we  find  labour  ascribed  to  loye,  and  ^mtipnce 
to  hope,  1  Thess.  i.  3.  If  we  have  run  well ;  and  it  is  the 
wiU  of  God  we  shall  lengttien  out  oar  coorse  by  a  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing;  and  not  express  only  a  present 
a^lity,  bat  patience  in  running  the  race ;  without  this  we 
do  not  the  will  of  God. 

3.  But  we  are  more  largely  to  insist  on  the  remoter  and 
more  ultimate  end-^diat  we  may  inherit  that  promise— 
which  we  see  KB  represented,  as  the  end  of  that  former 
end :  and  patience  made  necessary  to  the  latter,  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  former.  And  can  we  in  good  earnest  think 
of  inheritii^the  promise,  which  is  all  of  grace,  whether 
God  will  or  no  7  And,  if  he  will  the  end,  dom  it  not  equally 
bekmg  to  hhn  to  will  the  way  and  method  of  our  attaining 
iti  To  be  here  somewhat  particular.  Two  things,  we  may 
conclude.  God  doth  ovduuurlly  wlfl  eonceming  the  way, 
wherein  ne  condnets.  and  leads  on  those  that  peculiarly 
belong  to  him,  to  the  Messed  end,  and  consummate  «tate  he 
designs  them  to,  the  one  whereof  is  also  requisite  to  the 
other,  9iz, — 1.  Their  gradoal  growth  and  improvement  in 
holiness,  and  all  datifil  dispositions  towards  nim,  till  they 
conm  nearer  to  maturity  for  ^loiy,  and  a  meekness  for  the 
heavenly  state:  and->-a.  Their  maintaining  an  intercourse 
wiA  himseif,  in  order  hereto.— These  things  he  wills  us  to 
desmn  through  oar  whole  coarse,  though  he  is  at  liberty 
to  sfiorten  or lengthm  our  coarse,  as  to  nim  iseems  meet 

1.  Oar  own  i^adoal  improyement  Hereto  such  pa- 
tience is  necessanr ;  for  perpetual  frettinr  must  naturally 
hinder  oar  growtib  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work, 
that  ye  may  be  perfect,  James  1  4.  It  cannot  have  its  per- 
fect weriL  if  it  have  not  its  work  and  exercise  ^is  way,  as 
well  as  others;  (hat f  e  may  be  perfect,  and  entise^  wanting 
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nothing.  If  you  have  not  patience,  that  you  can  endure 
such  a  delay,  you  will  never  grow,  will  be  always  starye- 
Ungs.  Do  we  not  observe  the  method,  wherein  the  Divine 
wisdom  brings  all  things  to  their  dxfihi  or  perfect  state  1 
vegetables  1  sensitive  creatures  1  in  the  several  kinds  of 
botn  1  Do  we  not  observe  it  in  ourselves?  and  in  our  chil- 
dren 1  whom  (as  the  comedian)  we  should  most  absurdly 
expect  to  be  bom  old  men.  And  as  to  our  spiritual  states, 
after  conversion,  or  regeneration,  what  are  the  gifts  vouch- 
safed by  our  glorified  Lord  meant  for,  but  our  growth  to  a 
perfect  man  1  Conversion,  'tis  true,  till  work  of  that  kind 
be  all  over,  perfects  the  whole  body ;  bat  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  grace,  perfects  each  particular  member 
or  part. 

And,  besides  the  improvement  of  habitual  principles, 
there  is  a  fulness  of  actual  duty  and  service,  to  be  to  our 
utmost  endeavoured,  that  we  mav  stand  complete,  and  per- 
fect in  all  the  will  of  Qod.  Col.  iv.  13.  Ever]^  one  hath 
his  pensvmt  his  allotment  of  work  and  time  a.ssigned  him 
in  this  world,  though  some  come  not  into  the  vineyard  till 
the  eleventh  hour.  What  a  sharp  reproach  is  that,  (Rev. 
iii.  2.)  I  have  not  found  thy  worla  filled  iip ! — How  glori- 
ous a  character  is  that  of  the  man  after  Grod's  own  heart, 
that  aAer  he  had — by  the  will  of  Gkxl — served  his  genera- 
tion, run  through  the  course  of  service,  which  the  Divine 
vfiW.  had  measured  out  to  him  for  his  own  age  wherein  he 
lived,  he  at  length  so  seasonably  fell  asleep ;  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  as  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe.  This  is  the 
state  of  growth  and  service ;  the  other,  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion and  retribution.  And  to  improvement  and  progress, 
patience  is  necessary,  not  only  as  being  itself  a  part  of  our 
duty,  the  want  whereof,  therefore,  must  infer  a  maim;  but 
as,  also,  it  hath  influence  upon  all  other  parts,  and  without 
which,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  universal  languor  and 
debility  upon  the  whole  new  man ;  which  is  evident  from 
what  is  to  be  added.  'Tis  through  the  Lord  alone  we  are  to 
make  mention  of  his  name,  Isa.  xxvi.  13.  Without  him 
we  can  do  nothing,  (John  zv.  5.)  neither  grow,  nor  serve. 
Therefore  further  is  our  patience  necessary, 

0.  That  so  our  communion  and  intercourse  with  God 
here,  according  as  in  our  present  state  we  are  capable,  mav 
be  continued,  and  his  communications  to  us  therein,  which 
we  daily  need,  ma^  not  be  obstructed.  Herein  lies  the 
verv  liie  of  our  spirits,  a  oontinued  intercourse  between 
Gk)a  and  us.  But  of  this,  without  such  patience,  we  shall 
be  incapable.  See  how  the  apostle  argues,  (Heb.  xii.  9.) 
The  fatners  of  your  flesh  chastised  you,  and  you  ^ve  them 
reverence ;  how  much  more  shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the 
Father  of  our  spirits  and  live  1  Shall  we  not  be  subject 
to  the  Father  of  our  spirits  1  We  must  remember,  that  he, 
iFhom  the  apostle  here  calls  by  a  more  general  title,  the 
Father  of  spirits,  doth  elsewhere  vouchee  to  be  styled 
(Numb,  xxvii.  }6.)  the  Qod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  A 
most  condescending  expression!  That  he,  who  hath  so 
innumerable  myriads  of  spirits,  whose  dwelling  is  not 
with  flesh,  replenishing  the  -spacious  realms  and  regions 
of  light  and  bliss  above,  should  also  not  disdain  to  own  a 
relation  to  this  inferior  sort  of  spirits,  that  are  so  meanly 
lodged,  even  in  frail  and  mortal  flesh ;  and  to  express  a  con- 
cern about  them,  that  somewhat  of  tolerable  order  might 
be  preserved  among  them,  in  their  low  and  abject  state  *, 
and  therefore  allow  himself  to  be  called  the  GSod  of  such 
spirits !  This  is  admirable  vouchsafement  And,  because 
he  is  (in  this  other  place)  generally  called  the  Father  of 
spirits,  comprehendmg  these  with  the  rest ;  upon  both  ac- 
counts, it  belongs  to  him  by  prerogative,  to  determine  what 
spirits  shall  dwell  in  flesh,  and  what  shall  not ;  how  long 
any  such  spirits  shall  dwell  in  flesh,  and  when  they  shall  be 
removed,  and  taken  out  of  this  fleshly  state.  And  observe 
what  follows,  "shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the  Fa^er  of 
spirits,  and  live  V  The  impatient  will  contend ;  they  that 
cannot  bear  delay  will  quarrel,  and  that  will  be  deadly  to 
them.  If  we  be  not  subject,  we  cannot  live.  He  is  the  uni- 
versal Father  of  spirits ;  all  spirits  are  his  ofispring.  And 
shall  not  he  determine  concerning  the  spirits  he  hath  made, 
which  shall,  and  how  long  they  shall,  inhabit  flesh  j  as  well 
the  time,  as  the  thing  itself;  or  who  shall,  and  who  shall 
not  1  It  is  his  pleasure,  that  my  spirit  should  so  long  ani- 
mate and  inhaoit  such  apiece  of  clay ;  if  I  am  not  subject 
^  him,  I  shall  not  lire.  This  is  severely  monitory !  and  ex* 


tends  far.  It  admonishes  me  of  danger,  as  to  my  final  slate. 
For  what  is  here  said,  hath  reference  to  what  is  after  said 
of  the  future  vision  of  Gkxi ;  and  our  association  to  the  in- 
numerable company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect ;  whereof  want  of  the  patience  prescribed, 
(ver.  1.)  through  all  the  whole  race  set  before  us,  hazards 
our  falling  short.  But  how  are  we,  by  impatience,  endan- 
gered, as  to  our  final  and  eternal  state  of  life !  'Tis  inti- 
mated, that  without  being  patient,  and  subject,  we  cannot 
live  now.  Intercourse  will  oe  broken  ofi*  between  him  aad 
us;  he  will  retire,  and  withhold  his  influence:  and  if  he 
do  so,  and  we  pine  away  in  our  sins,  how  shall  we  then 
live  1  (as  their  misgiving  hearts  presage,  Ezek.  xxxiiL  10.) 

But  if  spiritual  life  alreadv  mil,  which  is  of  the  same 
kind  with  blessed  eternal  life,  and  is  therein  perfected, 
what  shall  become  of  that  life  itself,  which  is  but  the  per- 
fection of  the  other  1  If  we  cannot  live  now,  bow  shall  we 
live  eternally  1  If  not  a  day,  how  for  ever  1  'Tis  true,  we 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God :  but  it  is,  through  iaiih, 
unto  salvation,  (1  Pet.  i.  5.)  ana  faith  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port our  patience,  as  hath  been  noted.  This  our  Saviour 
praved  for  to  Peter,  that  amidst  all  his  winnowings,  his 
faith  might  not  fail.  And  all  this  with  this  final  reference, 
that  we  might  be  followers  of  them,  who,  through  laith 
and  patience,  have  inherited  the  promises,  (Heb.  vi.  12.) 
whicn  plainly  shows  what  is  God's  ordinary  method  of 
bringing  his  own,  at  last,  to  that  inheritance.  And  this,  in 
the  context,  which  we  were  last  considering,  (Heb.  xii.)  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  the  method  observed  in  families; 
wherein  a  prudent  father  considers  how  long  it  is  fit  a  son 
should  be  under  discipline,  whereof,  while  he  is  patient,  he 
is  under  paternal  care,  and  enjoys  the  provisions  of  the 
family;  but,  if  he  will  not  be  supiect,  how  shall  he  live  1 
This  pmdent  conduct  is  not  alwajrs  observed  by  the  fathers 
of  our  flesh.  They  use,  sometimes,  harsh  severities,  more 
for  their  own  pleasure,  and  to  gratify  their  own  passion, 
than  the  child's  profit.  But  with  the  Father  of  spirits  no 
rash  passions  can  have  place.  He  only  designs  our  profit, 
and  improvement,  in  the  highest  and  most  excellent  kind, 
i.  e.  to  make  us  pairtakers  of  his  holiness ;  to  make  us  more 
and  more  Gk>d-like,  and  fit,  at  length,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  his  glory.  And  whereas  the  mere  defer- 
ring of  our  expected  felicity  is  some  chastisement  and  re> 
buke  upon  us,  for  our  yet-continuing  impurities  and  dis- 
orders ;  there  are  also  other  afflictions  that  befall  us  in  this 
our  expecting  state,  which,  though  they  pnxxed  from  this 
world's  hatred,  may  proceed  from  the  love  of  God,  and  are 
meant  to  work  out  for  us  greater  glory,  (3  Cor.  iv.  17.)  as 
now  they  tend  to  make  us  partakers,  in  a  greater  measure, 
of  his  holiness;  which,  as  it  is  his  glory,  will  be  ours;  and 
by  his  influence,  a  peaceful  fruit  of  righteousness  acemes 
to  us,  and  grows  up  in  us,  upon  which  we  are  to  feed  and 
live.  Now  what  conversation  can  there  be  between  a  &- 
ther  in  a  family,  and  a  son  in  minority  and  under  disci- 
pline, but  bjr  wise  and  tender  care  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
and  the  dutiful  submission  of  the  latter  1  Or  can  the  son 
hope  the  sooner  to  come  by  his  inheritance,  by  wayward 
and  contentious  behaviour  towards  such  a  father  1  So  tfadtt 
both  from  the  principles  whence  such  patience  proceeds, 
and  the  ends  which  it  serves,  we  may  collect  the  necessity 
of  it  unto  every  serious  Christian. 

And  now  how  copious  use  might  we  make  of  so  impor- 
tant subject !  But  we  must  contract.  We  may  leam  from  it, 

1,  The  desperate  condition  of  those  wretched  creatures, 
that  are  of  terrene  minds,  whose  hearts,  by  habitual  and 
prevailing  inclination,  cleave  to  this  earth,  and  this  earthly 
state.  They  can  apprehend  no  need  of  patience,  in  ex- 
pecting the  blessedness  of  heaven.  It  is  no  grievance  to 
them  not  to  partake  therein.  Thev  had  rather  live  where 
they  are ;  are  better  pleased  with  their  present  state  of  life. 
Tell  them  of  patience  in  waiting  for  the  heavenly  felicity  I 
'Tis  language  they  understand  not!  Oh  the  wretched 
state  of  those  forlorn  souls,  whose  habitual  temper  makes 
them  incapable  of  the  exercise  or  need  of  this  patience! 
It  may  be  said  indeed,  of  many  a  good  man,  that  he  doth 
not  covet  death,  (which,  for  itself,  no  man  can,)  bm  it 
cannot  be  said  of  an^  good  man,  that  he  doth  not  covet 
blessedness,  which,  m  a  general,  indeterminate  notion, 
ever^  man  covets.  But  there  is  no  truly  good  man,  none 
that  is  regenerate,  and  bom  of  God,  who  doth  not  partleii* 
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Iftriy  towtn  that,  wherein  bleasedneas  trolf  lice,  and  doth 
consist.  For  all  such  are  begotten  to  the  lively  hope-K)f 
the  nndefiled  inheritance,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them, 
(1  Pet.  L  3,  4.)  nor  can  be  sunposed,  when  they  covet  bless- 
edness, not  to  covet  perfect  blessedness.  Such  may,  indeed, 
not  vet  covet  to  die ;  because  yet  they  may  be  under  some 
douot  concerning  their  present  state  God-ward.  And  so 
such  a  one  doth  not  know,  whether,  if  he  die,  he  shall 
enter  upon  a  blessed  state,  or  no.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
it  cannot  be  said  of  any  good  man,  that  he  doth  not  covet 
to  be  blessed  ;  though  for  that  single  reason,  because  he 
doubts  of  his  title  to  the  heavenly  blessedness,  he  covets 
not  death.  Therefore  that  doubt  doth  not  extinguish  his 
desire  of  blessedness,  but  suspends  only  the  desire  of  death, 
as  an  uncertain  way  to  it;  oecause  it  is  equally  the  en- 
trance to  a  state  of  misery,  to  them  who  have  no  title  to 
blessedness,  as  it  is  unto  a  blessed  state,  to  them  that  have 
a  tide.  And  concerning  their  present  title,  they  are  still 
in  doubt;  which  way  t£ey  hope,  by  Divine  assistance,  if 
they  have  more  time,  may  yet  be  gamed.  Whereas,  upon 
snpposition  that  doubt  were  removed,  they  would  be  glad 
to  oe  gone.  But  this  is  their  miserable  case,  whose  hearts 
cleave  to  this  earth,  that  they  prefer  it  before  all  the  bless- 
edness and  glory  of  heaven;  and  rather  bless  themselves 
from  it,  than  desire  to  be  blessed  by  it.  If  they  can  but 
live  pleasantly,  and  as  long  as  they  would  do  nere,  take 
heaven,  and  all  the  blessMness  and  glory  of  it,  that  will 
for  them !  I  would  iain  have  you  anprehend  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  such  men,  upon  sunarv  accounts. 

1.  Their  temper  differs  from  that  of  ail  the  children  of 
God;  they  are  quite  of  another  complexion  from  the 
whole  fitmily  that  belongs  to  him.  For  all  that  are  the 
sons  of  God,  as  they  are  bom  from  above,  (<y<i>anr,  John  iii. 
3.)  thev  are  born  with  a  disposition  heavenward.  There- 
fore, ii  such  a  man  could  but  view,  and  behold  himself,  he 
ooold  not  but  cry  out,  affirighted  and  amazed,  Gk>d  be  mer- 
ciful to  me !  what  sort  of  creature  am  II  If  God  be  not 
merciful  to  me,  to  change  me,  his  mercy  can  never  own 
me  for  his ;  I  am  quite  of  a  different  make  from  all  that 
ever  had  leave  to  call  him  Father!  They  all  love  heaven 
more  than  earth,  and  I  love  earth  more  than  heaven! 
That  a  man's  own  temper  should  distinguish  him  from  all 
the  Divine  o(&pringf  Methinks  it  should  be  considered 
with  dread  and  horror  t  That  there  should  be  a  sort  of 
men  in  this  world,  that  are  all  lovers  of  God,  as  their  best 
good,  and  longing  to  be  at  home  with  him  in  the  heavenly 
state,  and  I  to  be  severed  from  them  all !  My  heart  being 
strange  to  him,  and  alwavs  tending  downward !  This  is 
a  dismal  thing ;  a  sad  reflection  to  anj  one,  that  caii,  and 
will  reflect ;  and  be  so  true  to  himself;  as  to  own  this  to  be 
his  sense,  "  I  had  raUier  live  amidst  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  than  partake  in  the  glories  of  heaven !  I  had  rather 
please  my  flesh  and  sense  on  earth,  than  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  saints  and  angels  above  !*'   A  fearful  case  1    For  now 

{oa  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  character,  belonging  to 
oly  men,  of  standing  in  sensible  need  of  patience,  that 
jrou  may  inherit  the  promise !  nor, 

9.  Can  you  inherit.  For  as  all,  so  only,  Gkxi's  children 
are  his  heirs.  They  are  no  heirs  who  are  not  his  children. 
Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son ;  he  cannot  inherit 
with  the  son  of  the  promise.  The  children  of  Jerusalem 
above  are  free;  the  rest  are  slaves.  Can  it  be  thought 
worthy  of  Gkxl  to  have  bondmen,  and  slaves  to  vile  ter- 
rene siiections,  for  his  sons)  can  thej  inherit  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven,  that  never  loved,  desired,  or  chose  it;  that 
always  preferred  this  earth  before  it  1  Can  any  be  brought 
to  heaven  violently,  whether  they  will  or  no  f  Whoever 
have  come  thither,  first  sought  it,  as  the  better  eoontrr. 
Therefore  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  ealled  their  God, 
(Heb.  xi.  16.)  which  implies  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
called  the  God  of  an  earthly-minded  generation  of  men. 
And  will  he  ever  do  the  thing  that  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  1  so  ignominious  a  thing  as  to  take  base  sons  of  die 
earth  into  his  kingdom  (who  may  all  say  in  ^^gno  noH  m- 
mus,  we  are  iom  of  M«  Isviygdom  we  belong  to>  for  his  chil- 
dren and  heirs  t 

3.  Notwithstanding  their  obstinate  xnclination  and  ad- 
herence to  this  earth,  they  stiU  live  in  the  continual  fear  of 
being  removed  out  of  it,  vir.  if  they  bethink  themselves. 
And  what  sort  of  fiBiicity  is  that,  that  can  be  Masted  and 


extingnished  by  a  thouf^t!  that  depends  rnly  upon  a 
present  forgetfulness !  How  aflUcting  a  miseiy  lo  be 
united  in  afiection  with  that,  as  my  best  gooti,  which  I 
continually  fear  to  lose,  and  to  have  rent  away  from  me ! 

4.  Such  addictedness  to  this  earth,  i.  e.  the  desire  of  a 
perpetual  abode  here;  which  is  the  complexion  of  all 
earthly-minded  men,  who  herein  never  limit  themselves: 
but  should  thev  live  here  never  so  many  ages,  they  would 
be  always  of  the  same  mind,  I  say,  their  earthly  propen- 
sion  is  liable  to  be  encountered  continually,  not  with  fear 
only,  but  despair;  and  is  th«*efore  most  vain,  irrational, 
absurd,  and  tormenting  to  themselves.  Vain^  for  it  contri- 
butes nothing  to  their  end.  Can  any  man^s  adhesion  to 
this  earth,  be  it  never  so  peremptory,  perpetuate,  or  pro- 
long his  abode  upon  it  1  Irrational,  for  what  is  there  in 
this  state  itself,  to  be  alleged  as  a  plausible  reason,  why 
one  should  desire  it  to  be  everlasting?  Absurd,  for  it  is  to 
set  one's  heart  upon  a  known  impossibility.  What  can  be 
more  ludicrous,  than  to  contend  with  necessity,  which  will 
at  last  be  too  luurd  for  me  1  to  cherish  a  desire  in  my  soul, 
wherein  I  know  I  must  at  length  be  disappointed  ?  And 
it  cannot,  in  the  issue,  but  be  tormenting,  and  even  in  the 
foresight  of  it;  fear  afflicts,  but  desmair  cannot  do  less 
than  torment.  How  amazing  is  the  lorethought  of  being 
plucked  awav  from  one's  dwelling-place ;  rooted  out  from 
the  land  of  the  living !  (Psal.  Iii.  5.)  An  immortal  spirit 
torn  out  of  mortal  flesh,  unto  whieh  'tis  now,  however,  so 
inwardly  connaturalized,  as  to  have  no  thought,  but  with 
abhorrence,  of  any  other  state  or  dwelling  I  That  one's 
soul  should  sit  trembling  on  the  lip,  and  muttering,  **  I  fain 
would  stay,  but  must  go,  and  leave  behind  me  whatsoever 
I  loved  best  I  and  not  only  quit  all  my  former  known  de- 
lights and  wonts,  but  pass  into  unknown  darkness  and 
woes !"  AwmviA  vaguta,  Manduia^  ^.  (as  he  desperately) 
O  tMf  poor  wandering f  self-JlaUering  aw/,  whither  art  thou 
going— mio  what  dismal,  horrid  places,  where  thou  shalt 
notjest  as  thou  wast  wontl 

That  a  man  should  thus  recount  with  himself;  I  have 
had  my  good  things !  my  pleasant  davs  are  all  over,  never 
to  return  more !  And  now  must  I  nnish  them  by  so  vio- 
lent a  death  1  Driven  away  (as  the  wicked  is  said  to  be) 
out  of  light  into  darkness,  and  chased  out  of  the  worldL 
John  xviii.  5,  18.  How  calamitous  is  this  case?  And 
how  much  the  more,  that  it  scarce  leaves  room  for  a 
rational,  or  even  for  a  religious  pity.  For  we  read  in  the 
mentioned  Psal.  Iii.  when  we  are  told,  ver.  5.  of  Gk)d's 
fucking  and  rooting  such  out  of  their  dwelling-place,  &c. 
That  the  righteous  shall  see  and  fear,  and  laugh  at  them. 
At  once  they  reverence  God,  and  deride  them,  ver.  6. 
And  are  justified  herein  by  what  follows,  ver.  7.  Lo, 
this  is  the  man  that  made  not  GKxi  his  strength,  but  trusted 
in  the  abundance  of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself 
in  his  wickedness^t^iar.  that  he  acted  so  foolish  a  part,  in 
so  plain  a  case ;  imagining,  that  wealth  and  wickedness, 
in  conjunction,  could  signify  more  than  all  the  mercy  and 
justice  of  a  Deity !  And  did  therefore  that  ridiculous 
thin^,  so  deservedly  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  that  are  wise 
and  just,  as  to  attempt  by  so  much  earth  to  fill  up  the  room 
of  God !  That  a  reasonable  and  immortal  mmd  ^ould 
place  its  supreme  desire  upon  a  terrene  good,  from  which 
It  shortfy  must  be  plucked  awa^r,  agamst  the  strongest 
reluctance!  Veneration  of  the  IHvine  nemesis  overcomes 
compassion  in  this  case.  Pity  towards  them  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  its  cxerciBe  suspended  only,  by  religion 
towards  God. 

5.  This  temper  of  mind  (which  ought  to  signify  with 
professed  Christians)  hath  in  it  a  downright  repugnancy 
unto  whole  Christianity.  For  consider,  «id  compare 
things.  Here  is  a  heart  cleaving  to  tlus  earth :  but  did 
OnBt  establish  his  religion  to  plant  men  in  the  earth  1 
Was  it  not  to  prepare  them  for  heaven,  and  then  translate 
them  thither  *{  He  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
us  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  16.  And  he  hath  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  Ins  blood.  Rev.  v.  9.  And  to  deliver  us  fVom  thl^ 
present  world.  Gal.  i.  4.  His  Idngdoni,  in  the  whole  con- 
stitution and  frame  of  it,  is  avowedly  not  of  this  world  ; 
but  terminates  upon  eternity,  and  an  everlasting  state. 
And,  therefore,  they  that  mmd  earthlv  things,  are  said  to 
be  enemies  to  tne  cross  of  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  to,  19.  Their 
whole  boaineflB  is  nothing  else  but  fighting  against,  tilting 
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at  die  crcMBl  i.  «.  coimteraetiii|r  the  design  for  whieh 
Christ  was  crucified.  And  can  it  enter  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  anj  man,  that  hath  not  forfeited  the  repnte  of  an 
intelligent  creature,  or  quite  lost  his  nnderstandinf ;  or 
(if  he  retain  any  thing  of  reason)  that  hath  not  ahenaoned 
his  religion:  to  think,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  come 
down  from  neaven,  and  die  on  earth,  to  countexact  him- 
self, or  only  to  procure,  that  such  as  we  might  be  rich 
men,  be  in  friendship  with  this  world  and  enmitr  with 
Godi  here  lire,  eat,  drink,  trade,  gather  wealth:  and 
forget  who  made  us,  and  redeemed  us  with  his  blood  1 
Was  this  the  end  for  which  the  world  was  to  be  Christian- 
ized? and  Christianityset  up  among  meni  and  for  the 
founding  whereof^  the  Head  and  Autnorof  this  profession 
died  upon  the  cross  1  What  an  insolent  absurdity  is  it  in 
cuch  as  call  themselves  Christians,  to  live  in  so  open,  con- 
tinual, and  direct  (^position  to  the  7eiy  eod  for  which 
Christ  died. 

6.  And  in  the  mentioned  case,  their  very  frame  carries 
with  it  a  direct  opposition  and  contradiction  to  their  own 
profession,  i.  e.  supposing  they  liw  under  the  goqpel,  and 
profess  the  Christian  religion.  They  fight  not  only  a^nst 
Christ,  eren  d3ring,  but  themselves.  And  this  is  that 
which  the  apostle  considers  with  so  deep  sense,  and  ten- 
derness, in  that  mentioned,  Phil.  iii.  There  are  some,  of 
whom  I  hare  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  weeping, 
they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ— 4hey  mind  earthly 
things.  But,  in  opposition  to  men  of  this  character,  he 
adds,  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven.  All  runs  into  this 
at  last,  they  that  are  Christians  indeed,  have  their  conver- 
sation in  heaven.  I  now  tell  you  of  these  earthly-minded 
ones,  even  weeping,  that  they  unchristian  themselves! 
What  compassion  doth  it  challenge !  to  see  men  baptized 
into  Christ's  death ;  to  behold  immortal  spirits  unitea  with 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  therein  renouncing  this 
world,  and  all  its  pollutions,  vet  sunk  into  carnality! 
buried  in  flesh  I  where  they  shoald  but  dwell ;  living  under 
the  gospel,  where  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light, 
regardless  of  immortal  life ;  afraid  to  die,  yet  void  of  any 
inclination  to  the  way  of  livW  for  ever !  And  that  while 
they  pretend  to  it,  and  do  really  love  their  death,  which 
their  profession  obliges  them  to  shun,  and  dread  I  (Prov. 
viiL  3iS.)  So  are  they  made  up  of  contradictions,  and  in- 
consistencies with  themselves  I  In  the  forementioned  con- 
text, (Phil,  iii.)  the  way  and  course  of  wallrinR,  which  the 
blessed  apostle  observed,  and  lamented  with  tears,  was 
such,  as  none  of  them  that  took  it  could  be  supposed  to 
avow.  They  were  not  professed  enemies  to  Christ  and 
Christianity,  of  whom  he  complains.    It  could  be-  no  sur- 

£rise  to  him.  or  Strang  thing,  to  see  men  practise  accord- 
ig  to  their  known  prmciples.  But  that  enmity  to  Christ, 
and  his  great  design,  should  appear  in  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tians, pierced  his  very  soul;  and  the  more  for  what  there 
follows : 

7.  That  their  end  will  be  destruction.  For  they  were 
to  be  treated,  and  dealt  with  at  last,  not  according  to  what 
they  did  falsely  pretend,  but  what  they  truly  were :  besides, 
that  their  destruction  naturally  follows  their  eartnly  incli- 
nation. They  have  that  death-mark  imon  them,  which  is 
also  the  true  cause  why  they  cannot  live.  All  their  de- 
signs and  inclinations  terminate  upon  earth,  diat  hath 
nothing  in  it  that  souls  can  live  by ;  and  they  are  enemies 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  i.  e.  to  the  design  of  his  death  there- 
on, in  compliance  wherewith  stands  tneir  very  life.  For, 
if  they  are  crucified  with  him,  they  live,  GaL  ii.  90.  The 
love  of  this  world  must  be  deadly  to  them  excludine^  Di- 
vine love,  which  is  their  life.  In  the  same  degrees  wnere» 
in  this  world,  and  all  worldly  lusts,  are  crucified  by  the 
cross  of  Chri^  (Gal.  vi.  14)  their  true  life  is  renewed  and 
improved.  Who  can  think  less  is  meant  by  saying  so  ex- 
pressly, to  be  carnally  minded  is  death— to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life,  and  peace  1  Rom.  viii.  6.  When  death  & 
eonsummate,  and  finished,  their  lusts  grown  mature,  and 
wanting  external  objects,  turn  inwardwith  most  intense 
fury,  as  never-dyinr  worms,  on  the  miserable  creature 
Itself  Inhere  is  the  fulness  of  death  I 

8.  Their  destruction  must  be  so  much  the  more  grievous 
for  havinff  lived  under  the  Gospel,  where  the  state  and  the 
way  of  lift  are  so  plainly  revealed.  There  God's  design 
is  laid  open,  only  to  continue  them  under  such  a  dispen- 


aaiien  here,  as  the  meaaa  of  diaeoreiy,  wmd  cncnlioB,  to 
reveal  heaven  to  them,  and  prepare  and  fit  tbem  fiar  the 
heaventy  state^  that  they  may  seasonably  be  removed 
thither.  But  this  would  never  enter  into  their  hearts,  while 
the  amusements  of  their  present  earthly  state  have  moie 
powerfcdly  diverted  tbem,  disposed  them  to  dream  mad 
trifle  away  the  preciotts  hours  of  their  rapd-day,  rather 
than  improve  tnem  to  their  proper  cnol  To  have  their 
spirits  remain  unimpressed  by  the  Gospel ;  they  have  get 
nothing  by  it,  of  what  is  intended,  and  ainied  at :  to  have 
lived  so  many  years,  twenty,  thirty,  forhr  yean,  or  more, 
under  the  Gosqpel,  and  have  got  nothmgof  a  corregpo»denc 
frame  to  so  riorums  a  ministralion :  a  Gospel,  which  calls 
men  to  God%  eternal  kin^idom  and  glory,  to  be  so  defeated 
of  its  great  design  I  how  is  this  to  beaceomted  lor  1  That 
is  the  final  term  of  this  call,  viz.  the  eternal  kinadam,  and 
glory  of  God,  I  Theas.  ii  IS.  1  Pet.  v.  10.  He  caUs  lo 
repentance,  fiuth,  and  holinen,  and  to  the  fellowship  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ:  but  the  ultimate  term  of  this  calling  is, 
his  eternal  kingdom,  and  glory,  and  by  Jesss  CiirtBt,  as  it 
is  there  expre^ed,  and  from  the  all  or  fUneas  of  grace; 
the  God  of  all  grace.  But  now,  to  have  an  ear  invincibly 
deaf  to  this  call,  that  stones  might  as  well  have  been  called 
to  heaven,  clogs  of  earth  to  turn  themselves  into  stars,  and 
fix  themselves  in  the  highest  orbs ;  what  a  deplorable  ease 
is  this  1  what  serious  heart  would  it  not  meh,  and  diasolfe 
into  tears,  that  from  under  such  a  Goroel  souls  shoidd  be 
dropping  down  into  perdition  continually,  and  we  have  ao 
way  to  help  it !  And  if  this  be  a  compassionable  case  to 
them  that  oehold  it,  their  misery  is  great  that  shaU  endure 
it. 

Great,  if  we  consider  how  ^eat  the  salvatioii  was 
which  they  neglected*  Great,  if  itbe  considered,  how  pro- 
voking the  amrottt  was  to  its  great  prime  Revealer,  as 
well  as  Author,  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord; 
and  the. divine  attestation  afforded  to  the  aftser-poblislieis, 
being  confirmed  by  them  that  heard  him ;  Goa  also  hew- 
ing mem  witness,  Heb.  ii.  3, 4.  Whereupon  it  is  demmd- 
ed,  how  can  the  neglecters  escape  1  Great,  if  we  oaBsider 
their  odious  and  ignominious  comparison,  and  nreferenee 
of  the  vanities  of  this  earth,  to  the  Divine  ana  heavenly 
glory !  j&jid  add,  that  they  perish  in  si^t  of  this  glorious 
state ;  not  fer  iitMn  the  kingdom  of  God !  having  it  in 
view! 

2.  Let  us  see,  on  the  contrary  hand,  the  blessedness  of 
them,  whose  hearts  are  supremely  set  upon  the  heavenly 
felicity ;  and  who,  therefore,  only  need  patience,  that  they 
may  wait  till  God  sees  fit  to  translste  tbem  to  iL  There 
are  many  thin^  to  be  considered  here. 

1.  Their  spirits  are  attempered  to  the  heaveuly  state; 
hereupon  thejr  may  daily  reflect,  and  view  the  kingdom  of 
God  b(Bgun  within  them,  and  live  in  a  very  j^easant,  com- 
fortable expectation,  that  the  first-fruits  will  be  fi^wed 
by  a  blessea  harvest;  that  the  kingdom  within  them,  ccn- 
sisting  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  iojr  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Rom.  xiv.  17.)  will  issue  in  their  being  at  last  received 
into  a  most  perfectly  glorious  kin^om :  that  he,  who  is 
working  them  for  that  self-same  thing,  (the  state,  wherein 
m<Mrtality  shall  be  swallowed  im  of  life,)  hath  given  them 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  and  thereby  assured  to  them  the 
inheritance  itself,  2  Cor.  v.  4,  5. 

2.  They  feel,  therefore,  within  themselves,  that  their 
patience  is  not  iudiflference ;  much  less,  that  it  impoda 
aversion  to  the  state  they  profess  to  be  waiting  for;  that 
they  love  not  this  present  world,  and  are  loth  to  leave  it 
Herein  communing  with  themselves,  they  can  appeal  to 
the  kind  eye  of  their  gracious  Lord ;  and  say,  thou  know- 
est  all  thin^,  thou  knowest  that  Ilove  thee :  and  that  with 
so  superlaave  a  love,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
world,  which  they  would  not  willinglv  leave,  to  be  with 
him,  as  that  whicn  for  themselves,  ana  considering  their 
own  interest  only,  they  count  to  be  best  of  alL  Whereupon 
also,  therefore, 

3.  Their  hearts  will  bear  them  this  testimony,  that  their 
expectation  with  patience  is  understood,  and  designed  br 
them,  as  their  duty.  They  exerdse  it  in  com{^ance  with 
the  Divine  pleasure.  They  dare  not  prescribe  to  him  about 
the  time,  when  he  will  take  them  up.  He  enables  them 
patiently  to  wait,  as  having  formed  their  hearts  to  a  govern* 
able  temper,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits 
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And  flmelieiidiDg,  tliat  as  he  is  also  peculiarly  styled  the 
God  or  the  roirits  of  all  flesh,  it  must  helone  to  him  to  de- 
termine, both  what  spirits  shall  sojourn  in  flesh,  and  what 
shall  not;  as  also  to  limit  the  time  of  their  abode  there; 
how  long  they  shall  continue  in  that  mean  dwelling,  and 
when  thej  shall  leare  it.  Conscience  of  duty,  in  this  very 
case,  is  in  itself  a  pleasant  reflection,  and  sensation  I 
Whence  it  appearing,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  duty;  this  is 
further  to  be  considered  by  them, 

4.  That  their  very  expectation  itself  will  be  rewarded ; 
that  since  they  were  willing  to  wait,  though  they  had  real, 
rivid  desires  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ;  and 
that  their  willingness  to  wait  was  not  idle,  but  conjunct 
with  a  willingness  also  to  serve  him  in  this  world,  they 
shall  have  so  much  the  more  ample  reward  in  heaven ; 
their  very  heaven  itself  will  be  so  much  the  more  grateful ; 
and  they  shall  have  so  much  the  more  abundant  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  and  glory.  They  may,  there- 
fore, encourage  themselves  from  that  consolatory  ezhortar 
tion  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  ult.  Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord ;  forasmuch  as  you  know  your  labour 
shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  And  if  no  part  of  that 
work  shall  be  in  vain,  nothing  of  it,  according  to  that  con- 
nexion which  the  grace  of  Gkld  hath  settled  between  work 
and  reward,  shall  be  without  its  recompense;  nor  conse- 
quently any  part  of  that  time,  in  this  our  state  of  expecta- 
tum,  which  we  had  for  the  doing  of  such  work,  shau  pass 
without  its  relative  consideration  thereto;  if  only  we  nad 
opportunity  to  give  one  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple. 

Therefore,  to  shut  up  all :  let  us  now  apply  and  bend 
ourselves  to  this  one  thing ;  to  get  into  such  a  temper  of 
aonl,  as  that  we  may  ina.  and  feel,  we  need  patience  to 
wait  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  If  we  do  not  sensibly 
need  patience,  we  are  dead,  there  is  no  life  in  us.  If  we 
live  that  life  that  tends  towards  God,  and  will  end  in  eter- 
nal life,  that  life  will  have  .sense  belonging:  to  it,  and  that 
sense  will  make  us  feel  our  need  of  patience ;  we  shall 
wait,  not  like-stupid  stocks,  but  like  obedient  children. 
And  when  we  see  this  to  be  the  genuine  temper  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  how  uneasy  should  it  be  to  us,  not  to  be  able  to 
say.  Blessed  be  God,  it  is  our  temper  i  Which,  if  we  do 
fina,  our  own  sense  not  letting  us  doubt,  that,  upon  the 
mentioned  account,  we  need  patience ;  our  next  care  most 
be,  that  we  have  it;  which  will  not  exclude  our  feeling 
the  need  of  it.  For  when  we  find,  that  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  in  some  competent  measure,  we  have  it,  our  sense 
<tf  the  need  of  it  will  not  cease,  i.  e.  we  shall  never  account 
that  we  have  it  as  an  uimecesiary  or  needless  thing.  We 
shall,  indeed,  truly  judge,  with  just  gratitude,  that  we  do 
not  altogether  want  it;  but  shidl  apprehend  we  need  it 
still,  as  &nt  we  cannot  be  without.  Yea,  and  the  more  we 
have  of  it,  and  are  under  its  dominion  and  possessive 
power,  the  more  we  shall  apprehend  its  value  and  excel- 
lency, and  how  needful  it  is  to  Yis.  But  that  when  we 
feel  our  need,  we  ma^  not  be  destitute  of  it,  ought  to  be 
our  great  and  very  prmcipal  care.  Nor  are  we  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  mere  self-indulgent  opinion,  that  we 
have  it  laid  up  (as  in  a  napkin)  in  the  dull  and  laizy  habit ; 
but  must  take  care,  that  we  have  it  in  act  and  exercise; 
which  is  the  express  import  of  that  apostolical  exhortation, 
James  i.  4.  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work,  q,  d.  take 
caie,  not  merely,  that  jou.  have  the  principle ;  as  where 
one  good  and  holy  principle  beloag^g  to  the  new  creature 
is,  there  all  are ;  but  that  we  have  it  in  its  present  use  and 
operation,  or  in  an  actual  promjptitnde,  and  readiness  for 
use  and  exercise,  as  the  occasions  that  call  for  it  shall 
occur;  that  then  we  be  not  as  men  of  might  that  (though 
not  stqpposed  to  want)  cannot  find  their  hands,  i .  e.  have 
them  not  ready  for  present  use. 

Moreover,  we  are  here  also  to  consider,  that  though 
patience  is  needful  as  that  text  imports,  upon  the  account 
of  mere  absence,  and  expectation  of  the  good,  t.  c.  princi- 
pally the  final  blessedness  contained  in  the  promise;  and 
that  this  alone  is  a  true  ground;  upon  which  patience  w 
necessary,  if  we  look  upon  the  case  abstractly,  and  in  thtsi, 
or  in  die  dieoric,  and  contemplation :  yet  when  we  come 
to  the  exercise  of  patience,  we  actually  find  no  such  case, 
wherein  the  expectation  of  this  promised  good  is  alone ; 


but  variously  complicated  with  many  other  occasions,  m 
this  our  present  state,  while  we  dwell  in  such  a  world,  and 
in  such  bodies,  that  must  increase  our  need  of  patience. 
For,  taking  the  whole  matter,  as  may  be  said,  in  amcretOf 
and  as  comprehending  all  our  present  circumstances,  we 
may  be  put  to  expect  the  promised  good,  under  much  sof^ 
fermg  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  a  good  conscience,  as  is 
signiled  in  this  context,  ver.  33,  33,  34.  Enduring  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions — ^made  gazing  stocks,  by  repr«»ches  on 
ourselves,  and  as  the  companions  of  others  so  used-<-su& 
ferine  the  spoiling  of  our  goods,  even  our  all,  as  to  this 
world;  so  as  nothmg  shall  remain  to  us,  but  the  (expected) 
better,  the  enduring  heavenly  substance.  And  we  may 
thus  be  obliged  to  expect,  amidst  great  bodily  pains  and 
languishings,  the  concussions  and  shakings  of  our  earthly 
tabernacles,  while,  as  yet,  they  come  not  down;  the  out- 
ward man  daily  perishing,  but  we  know  not  how  long  it 
will  be  ere  it  actually  perish ;  besides,  the  more  grievous 
distempers  of  the  inward  man,  that  not  being  so  sensibly 
renewed,  as  with  many  it  is  not,  day  by  day,  3  Cor.  iv.  lo. 
And  thas,  if  we  had  not  others'  burdens,  we  are  burden 
enough  to  ourselves.  Whereupon,  the  greater  our  need  of 
patience  is,  the  more  earnestly  we  should  endeavour  for 
It.  And  we  are  to  use  very  earnest  endeavours  in  order 
hereto,  both  with  God,  and  with  ourselves. 

With  Oad^  by  incessant  prayer,  as  the  God  of  all  grace ; 
that,  as  the  apostle  speaks  in  another  instuice,  we  may 
abound  in  this  grace  also.  Another  apostle,  St.  James,  (ch. 
i.  4,  5.)  speaks  of  this  Christian  excellency  under  the  name 
of  wisdom.    'Tis  plain  he  so  intends;  for  having  (ver.  4.) 

given  the  exhortation,  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work— ' 
e  subjoins,  (ver.  5.)  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  t.  «.  as  is 
evident,  this  wisdom,  p«itiently  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  i 
pleasure,  under  whatsoever  exercises,  or  of  what  continue 
since  soever ;  than  which  no  part  of  wisdom  can  be  more 
necessary,  or  any  thing  more  apparently  wise.  But  we 
see  what  his  further  direction  is  upon  that  supposition,  if 
any  man  lack  this  wisdom,  let  mm  ask  it  or  God,  Ac, 
Agreeably  whereto  he  is  {leased  to  be  styled  the  Gk)d  of 
patience,  TRom.  xv.  6.)  to  let  us  know  whether,  in  this 
apprehended  and  felt  necessity,  our  great  resort  must  be. 
And  how  kind  and  compassionate  is  the  encouragement 
given  in  the  following  words  of  that  former  text,  James  i. 
5.  that  he  giveth  to  allmoi  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ; 
is  not  apt  to  reproach  frail  creatures  with  the  folly  of  their 
impatient  frettmgs,  but  freely,  upon  their  request,  to  give 
them  that  composure  of  mind  which  may  show  them  to  be 
truly  wise;  and  wherein  their  wisdom  doth  eminently 
consist  Moreover,  we  find  that  elsewhere  experience  is 
appealed  to  for  further  encouragement,  and  as  a  demon* 
stration  of  God's  faithfulness  in  this  case,  1  Cor.  x.  13. 
No  temptation  hath  befallen  you  but  what  is  common  to 
man,  or  incident  to  our  present  state,  and  for  the  bearing 
whereof  yon  had  divine  sui^rt.  And  God  is  faithful,  who 
will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted,  or  tried,  above  what  you 
are  able,  or  beyond  the  ability  which  he  will  graciously 
afibrd  you ;  but  will,  with  the  trial,  make  a  way  to  escape, 
that  you  be  able  to  bear  it ;  t.  e.  such  a  way  of  escape, 
as  will  not  avoid  bearing,  but  consist  with  it ;  and  wherein 
a  vouchsafed  ability  to  bear  shall  consist;  so  as  that  you 
comeofif  unharmed,  and  without- real  hurt  or  prejudice; 
And  since  patience  is  this  ability  to  bear,  how  reasonable 
is  iL  with  a  filial  faith  and  confidence,  to  supplicate  for  it. 
Yet,  as  we  are  thus  by  fervent  prayer  to  strive  and 
wrestle  with  God ;  it  will  argue  we  are  grossly  neglectfol, 
or  very  ignorant  of  Gk>d's  usual  methods  of  communicat- 
ing his  gracious  assistances,  if  also  we  do  not,  by  proper 
and  suitable  means,  strive,  and  take  pains  with  ourselves, 
that  we  may  obtain  what  we  pray  for.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  suitable  to  reasonable  creatures,  that  are  not  to 
be  wrought  upon  as  stocks  or  stones,  but  as  men  and 
Christians,  capable  of  consideradon  and  thought ;  and  of 
such  thoughts  and  considerations,  as  God's  own  word, 
which  we  profess  to  believe,  hath  given  ground  for;  of 
which  considerations  there  are  many,  wherewith  we  should 
urge  our  own  souls  to  the  exercise  of  such  patience  as  the 
present  case  calls  forj  i.e.  while  as  yet  we  are  to  continue 
expectants,  waiting  his  time,  for  our  receiving  the  promise. 
In  this  way  we  should  therefore  commune,  and  discourse 
this  matter  with  ourselves :  Am  not  I  God's  creature,  the 


OP  PATIENCE,  IN  EXPECTATION,  Ac. 


work  of  his  hands  1  Hath  he  not  given  me  breath  and 
being  1  Was  it  not  for  his  pleasure,  or  by  his  will,  that  I, 
with  the  rest  of  his  creatures,  am  and  was  created  1  Did  it 
not  depend  upon  his  will,  whether  I  should  be  or  not  be  1 
haye  any  place  in  his  creation  ?  be  any  thing  or  nothing 
for  ever  1  Did  not  his  own  free  choice  determine  in  what 
rank  or  order  of  creatures  I  should  be  placed  1  Whether 
among  frogs,  toads,  serpents,  or  men  1  Could  I  choose  my 
place  and  station  in  the  creation  of  God  1  How  favourable 
a  vouchsafement  was  it,  that  he  made  me  a  creature  capar 
ble  of  thought,  of  desi^,  of  felicity,  of  immortality,  and 
eternal  life!  of  receivmg  such  a  promise,  as  I  am  now 
expecting  to  be  accomplished  and  fulfilled  unto  me !  What 
could  be  considered  here  but  the  good  pleasure  of  God's 
goodness  1  How  impossible  was  it  that  no  arbitrary  and 
royal  bounty  should  be  prescribed  unto  I  And  snail  I 
not  now  wait  with  patience  for  the  final  result  and  issue 
of  it^ 

But  how  overpowering  a  consideration  should  it  be 
with  me,  to  think,  I  am  not  only  his  creature,  but  one  that 
had  ofiended  him,  and  how  unexpressibly  what  I  e^nect 
is  above  the  condition  of  a  revolted  creature !  One  fallen 
from  God  I  in  rebellion  against  him!  and  by  nature  a 
child  of  wrath !  One  engaged  in  the  common  conspiracy 
of  the  apostate  sons  of  Adam,  against  their  sovereign 
rightfol  Lord !  that  were  agreed,  in  one  sense,  to  say 
to  God,  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thj  ways :  and  were  all  best  pleased,  to  be  as  without 
God  m  the  world  !  Whence  is  it  to  me !  one  of  that  vile, 
degenerate,  rebellious  crew !  that  a  promise  should  be  be> 
fore  me,  and  in  view,  pointed  at  me,  (as  it  is  to  all  that 
do  not  disbelieve  or  despise  it)  of  entering  into  the  blessed 
rest  of  God  himself  I  Heb.  iv.  1.  Or,  according  to  the 
nearer  and  more  immediate  reference  of  the  words  we 
have  in  hand,  chap.  z.  ver.  34.  of  having  in  heaven  the 
better  and  enduring  substance !  And  shall  I  not  patiently 
wait  for  it  ?  Why  am  I  so  over  hasty,  to  snatch  at  what  i 
am  but  dutifully  to  receive  I  and  with  highest  admiration, 
of  the  rich  grace  of  the  glorious  Giver ! 

Is  the  gift  itself  wholly  in  his  power,  and  not  the  timel 
Did  it  not  entirelv  depend  upon  his  pleasure,  to  give,  or 
not  to  gpve  1  Ana  doth  it  not  as  much  belong  to  him  to 
detennme  when  his  gift  shall  take  place?  Ls  the  substance 
in  his  choice,  and  not  the  circumstance  1  The  thing  itself 
was  infinitely  above  expectation;  and  shall  it  now  be 
grievous  to  expect  the  appointed  time  1  There  was  a  time 
and  state  of  things,  when  with  me,  an  ofi*ender,  an  ob- 
stinate, impenitent  rebel,  no  other  expectation  could  re- 
main, out  of  wrath,  and  fiery  indignation.  It  is  of  mere 
gracious  vouchsafement  that  I  comfortably  expect  at  all ; 
and  shall  I  count  it  a  hardship,  that  I  am  not  presently 
told  how  long  1  And  how  relieving  a  thing  should  it  be 
agamst  the  weariness  of  such  an  expectation,  that  so  great  a 

food  IS  sure  at  last,  viz.  as  that  contained  in  the  promise ! 
'or  is  not  he  faithful  who  hath  promised  1  And  hath  he 
not  so  ffraciously  condescended,  as  to  add  to  his  promise 
his  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  by  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  God  to  lie,  the  heirs  of  promise  might  have 
strong  consolation  1  Heb.  vi.  17,  18.  And  when  this 
assurance  is  given  to  the  heirs  of  promise,  ver.  17.  i.  e.  to 
the  regenerate;  for  if  chUdren  then  heirs,  Rom.  viii.  17. 
nothing  can  he  surer  than  this,  in  the  general,  that  all  that 
are  regenerate,  or  sincere  Christians,  shall  inherit  at  one 
time,  or  other.  Notlung  is  left  doubtful,  but  the  time 
when,  L  e.  the  time  when  they  shall  die.  For  they  that 
die  in  Christ  are  past  danger.  And  the  method  is  pre- 
scribed us,  of  makmff  our  calling  and  election  sure. 

When,  therefore,  this  is  done,  how  great  is  the  consola- 
tion, that  one  time  or  other  I  am  sure  to  die !  What  can 
be  surer  1 1t  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  world,  not  of  the 
fiT^test  enemy  I  can  have  in  it,  to  keep  me  always  there, 
or  hinder  my  going  out  of  it,  at  my  appointed  time.  Such 
therefore  our  Saviour,  under  the  name  of  his  friends,  (Luke 
xii.)  forbids  to  fear  them  that  kill  the  body,  and,  after  that, 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  Which  is  a  triumph  over 
the  impotency  of  the  utmost  human  malice  against  good 
men ;  the  neatest  hurt  they  have  it  in  their  own  power  to 
do  them,  is  to  put  it  out  of  their  own  power  ever  to  hurt 
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them  more  I  and  to  put  them  into  the  poasessioa  of  the 
most  blessed  state  I 

This  consideration,  therefore,  should, at  once,  both  make 
us  patient  of  death,  when  expected  as  an  apprehended 
evil ;  and  of  the  expectation  of  the  consequent  good,  to 
which  it  is  an  appointed,  unalterable  intiodncrion.  Of 
death,  as  that  which  must  intervene,  and  in  reference 
whereto  itself,  we  have  need  of  patience,  that  we  may  in- 
herit the  promise.  For  that  which  is  sown  is  not  qnick- 
ened,  except  it  die.  It  is  necessary  we  be  reconciled  to 
this  wise  and  equal  law  of  bur  sovereign  Lord,  bv  which 
it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die : — that  we  be  satis- 
fied and  well  pleased,  that  this  world  be  not  cootinQed 
always,  for  the  production  and  sustenance  of  men  bom  in 
sin  :  that  rebels  against  heaven  are  not  to  be  everlastingly 
propagated  here  on  earth :  that  GK>d  shall  not  thus  perpe^ 
tuate  his  own  dishonours,  and  prevent  the  juderoent  tnat 
is  to  shut  up  this  scene,  and  set  all  things  right  between 
him  and  his  revolted  creatures,  after  apt  and  suitabJe 
means  used  for  their  reduction  and  recovenr.  With  how 
dutiful  submission  and  complacency  should  we  yield,  for 
our  parts,  to  this  constitution !  so  as  for  oarselres,  not  to 
wish  for  an  exemption.  For  how  can  we  harbour  a  desire 
in  our  hearts,  which  we  cannot  form  into  a  prayer  1  And 
how  would  such  a  prayer  sound,  "Lord,  when  all  this 
world  is  to  die  round  aliout  me,  let  me  be  an  excepted  in- 
stance 1  Let  me  live  here  alwa^7"  How  presompmoosa 
request  were  it  I  And  how  foolish !  For  is  not  the  course 
of  God's  procedure  herein,  fh>m  age  to  age,  a  constant 
avowing  of  the  righteousness  and  of  the  immutability  of 
his  counsel,  in  reference  to  it  1  'Tis  a  wretched  thing  lo 
be  engaged  in  a  war  with  necessity  made  by  righteousness 
itself,  and  the  most  invincible  reason !  A  pagan,  repre^ 
sented  in  the  height  of  madness,  was  not  so  m£a.  as  not  to 
see  this,b  that  he  is  a  wretched  creakure^  that  is  itnmUing 
to  die,  when  the  world  is  every  where  dying  wiih  him  I  Our 
patience  possessing  our  souls,  will  not  endure  there  should 
be  such  a  pugna,  a  reluctant  .disposition,  not  overcome 
a|;aiQ.st  this  inviolable  statute  and  determination ;  which 
disposition  must  be  equally  disloyal  to  oar  BCaker  and 
uncomfortable  to  ourselves. 

And  this  consideration  should  make  us  patient  in  ex- 
pecting the  consequent  good,  whereto  death  is  the  intro- 
duction ;  that  the  expected  ^[ood  is  so  ascertained  to  the 
friends  of  Christ,  that  death  mtervening  cannot  be  kurtftil, 
or  be  any  bar  to  our  attainment  of  the  good  promised; 
nor  is  rationallv  formidable ;  since  we  cannot  suppose  our 
Lord  would  forbid  our  fearing  what  we  have  reason  to  fear. 
But  unto  his  friends  he  forbid  the  fearing  of  them  that 
can  kill  the  body  only^  and  after  that  have  no  more  that 
they  can  do ;  but  requires  them  to  fear  him,  that  can  cast 
soul  and  body  into  hell.  It  is  plainly  implied,  that  killing 
the  body  is  no  hurt  or  damage  to  the  soul ;  it  cannot  se- 
parate from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  No,  nor  the  principalities  and 
powers  which,  in  that  juncture,  in  that  very  article,  or  in- 
stant of  dyiiig,  will  be  sure  to  do  their  uttermost  to  work 
that  separation.  And  considering  this  bodily  death  as  an 
introduction  to  blessedness,  it  not  only  can  infer  no  dam- 
age, but  it  must  be  our  great  advantage.  Which  is  implied 
in  the  mentioned  context,  Luke  xii.  6.  Whosoever  shall 
confess  me  before  men,  mm  will  the  Son  of  man  confess 
before  the  angels  of  God.  For  though  it  is  not  the  lot  of 
eveij  Christian  to  be  an  actual  martyr,  yet  every  tnie 
Christian  is  an  habitual  one.  Whosoever,  therefore,  dies 
with  a  fixed  disposition  of  spirit  never  upon  any  terras,  to 
deny  Christ,  he  assures  us  he  will  solemnlv  own  them, 
even  before  all  the  angels;  which  must  include  their  being 
admitted  into  a  most  blessed  state.  When  also  such  are 
expressly  told, that  all  things  are  theirs,  (lCor.iii.91,  SB.) 
and  death  is  reckoned  into  the  account  of  the  dU  ihmrs, 
this  cannot  but  signify  that  death  is  to  be.  not  only  no  de- 
triment to  them,  but  their  advantage  and  gain ;  wftoeh  is 
also  plainlv  spoke  out,  Phil.  i.  31.  For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  And  that  most  gainfvl  good 
being  so  fully  assured  to  them,  they  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  expect  it  with  patienee. 

Moreover,  how  consolatory  must  It  be  to  then,  that 
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hare  Bnj  taste  of  spiritual  and  heairenl^  things,  that  so 
plcasaat  a  war  is  prescribed  them  of  living,  through  the 
whole  time  of  their  expecting  state,  i.  e.  as  long  as  they 
lire  in  the  flesh,  viz.  to  lire  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
Gal.  iL  30.  How  unspeakable  is  the  jor  and  pleasure  of 
that  way  of  liring !  That  all  the  days  of  oar  abode  In  the 
flesh,  we  hare  so  great  a  one  as  the  glorious  erer-blessed 
Son  of  Gk>d  to  depend  upon ;  by  continual,  and  often  re> 
peated  rital  acts,  residing  ourselres  to  his  conduct  and 
goreniment,  and  deriring  from  that  fulness,  which  it 
pleased  the  Father  should  dwell  in  him,  all  needfhl  sup- 
plies of  erace,  spirit,  life,  and  righteousness;  and  that  we 
are  taught  to  consider  him,  not  as  a  stranger,  or  one  un- 
related to  !»,  or  unconcerned  for  us ;  but  who  hath  loved 
Qs,  and  (which  is  the  highest  eridence  hereof^  giren  him- 
self for  us,  that  ^^reat,  rich,  and  glorious  self!  In  whom, 
therefore,  our  faith  may  not  only  repose,  and  acquiesce, 
but  triumph  and  glory!  And  that  we  may  do  thus,  not  hy 


rare,  unfteqnent,  and  long  intermitieJ  mterrals;  but  as 
long  as  we  breathe  in  mortal  flesh,  even  to  the  last  breath! 
Should  such  a  way  of  living  be  tedious,  and  irksome  to 
usi  Though  we  expect  long,  we  are  not  to  expect  as  for- 
lorn creatures,  without  Christ,  and  without  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world !  Therefore,  in  how  high  trans- 
ports of  spirit  should  we  exult,  and  bless  God,  who  haUi 
so  stated  our  case ;  endeavouring  to  our  uttermost  and  ear- 
nestly aspiring  to  that  excellent  temper  of  spirit,  TCol.  i 
II,  13.)^to  be  strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to 
his  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience,  and  long-suflenng, 
with  joyAilness,  giving  thanks. — ^And  how'overpowering  a 
consideration  i^ould  this  be  with  us!  What!  am  I  to 
aim  at  that  high  pitch  of  all  patience,  and  long-sufiering 
with  joyfulness ;  and,  instead  of  repining,  to  ^ve  thanks ; 
and  have  I  not  attained  so  far,  as  to  meet  patience  1  My 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  enjoined  expectation,  should 
make  me  not  endure  myself! 
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Althouah  the  foregoing  discourse  is  grounded  upon 
the  same  text  of  Scripture  that  was  insisted  on  soon  after 
the  notice  was  brought  me  of  this  worthy  person's  decease, 
and  upon  the  occasion  thereof;  vet  this  discourse  itself 
cannot  admit  to  be  called  a  funeral  sermon.  The  frequent 
and  inward  conversation  I  had  with  him,  divers  years, 
gave  me  ground  to  apprehend,  that  the  temper  and  com- 
plexion of  his  mind  and  ^irit  did  very  much  a^ree  with 
the  sense  and  import  of  this  text ;  which,  when  f  heard  of 
his  death,  first  led  my  thoughts  to  it;  and  was  my  induce- 
ment to  say  something  of  it  in  public,  with  some  particu- 
lar reference  to  him,  in  whom  I  had  seen  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  it  in  an  eminent  dejgree.  But  of  what  was  then 
said,  I  could  now  give  no  distinct  account.  For  having 
then  no  thought  of  its  ibrther  publication,  and  my  own 
long  languishings  presently  ensuing,  what  was  spoken 
apon  that  occasion,  was  with  me  lost.  Nor  was  it  after- 
wards decent  to  ofier  at  publishing  a  sermon,  for  the 
fhneral  of  one,  though  very  dear  to  me,  that  was  deceased 
8o  long  before.  Yet  God  afibrding  me,  at  len^h,  some 
respiration  from  the  extremity  of  those  painful  distempers 
that  had  Ions  adiicted  me ;  apprehending,  that  a  discourse 
upon  this  suoject  might  be  of^  some  use  to  divers  others 
besides  the  present  hearers,  I  did,  by  intervals,  set  mjrself 
to  reconsider  it.  And  anljr  now  take  this  occasion  to 
annex  some  memorial  of  this  excellent  person,  that  first 
drew  my  thoughts  to  it.  He  was  long  a  member,  and 
lived  in  communion  with  many  of  us,  in  the  same  church, 
viz.  by  the  space  of  thirty-  years,  under  the  pastoral  inspec- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Jacomb,  and  of  him  who, 
with  great  inequality,  succeeded  him.  This  he  signified 
himself,  in  a  paper  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  delivered 
to  me  when  we  were  entering  upon  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  sujyper,  the  last  time  that  Gkxl  ordered  him 
that  opportuni^  with  us.    The  paper  was  thus : 

"Sir, 
"It  is  my  request  to  you,  that  you  will  please  to  ac- 
quaint the  congregation  with  the  great  sense  I  have  of 
the  mercy  of  God^  that  hath  afibrded  me  communion 
with  them,  and  their  ministry,  for  thirty  years  toother. 
But  now  being,  by  the  providence  of  God,  deprived  of 


my  health  in  the  citr,  I  am  to  seek  relief  thereof  in  the 
country  air,  and  shall  thereby  be,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived of  those  blessings;  yet  I  earnestly  desire  their 
prayers  for  me,  and  my  family,  that  in  some  sort  of  such 
mtercourse,  our  communion  may  continue  still,  if  not  in 
body,  yet  in  spirit. 

Your  servant, 

HENRY  SAMPSON." 

He  now  found  himself  constrained  by  his  declining  age, 
and  growing  distempers,  to  retire  from  us  (but  not  with- 
out very  great  reluctancy)  into  a  village  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  city;  but  which,  for  change  of  air,  was 
necessary,  and,  as  he  found,  relievinc^  to  him.  From 
thence  his  earnest  desire  to  visit  his  relations,  and  native 
country,  engaged  him  in  a  long  journey,  as  far  as  Notting- 
hamshire. And  that  journey  brought  him  into  the  better, 
even  the  heavenly  country :  God  so  ordering  it,  that  near 
the  place  where  he  drew  his  first  breath,  he  should  draw 
his  last;  and  end  a  very  holy  useful  life,  not  far  from  the 
very  spot  where  he  began  to  lire.  For  reaching  the  seat 
of  a  rererend  brother  of  his,  near  to  that  of  his  birth,  he 
diere  found,  but  for  areryfewdays,  a  temporal,  and  there 
entered  upon  his  eternal  rest.  So  falling  a  little  short  of 
the  {patruu  sedes)  the  place  that  had  been  the  dwelling  ot 
his  earthly  parents,  by  a  joyful  anticipation,  he  sooner  ar- 
rived at  his  heavenly  Father's  bouse,  and  found  his  place 
among  the  many  mansions,  and  everlasting  habitations, 
where  was  .to  be  his  proper  and  perpetual  home.  It 
is  not  now  my  design  to  write  the  history  of  his  life,  the 
former  part,  and  therefore  the  longer  course  and  tract 
whereof;  must  have  been  more  known  to  divers  of  onr 
society,  than  it  could  be  to  me ;  though  I  have  had  much 
opportunity  also,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years  past,  to 
understand  and  know  much  of  it.  Bat  that  must  contain 
many  things  which,  though  Qseful  in  their  kind,  my  cir- 
cumstances allow  me  not  to  relate.  Nor  shall  I  enlarge 
in  giving  his  character,  though  the  subject  is  copious;  for 
mr  present  infirmities  will  make  my  limits  narrow, 
wbetner  I  will  or  no. 

But  a  man  of  so  real  ralue,  and  usefulness  in  his  sta- 
tion, and  of  so  instructire,  and  exemplary  a  conrersation, 
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oaght  not  to  be  neglected,  or  be  kt  slide  off  the  stage  from 
among  ns,  without  some  sach  observation,  as  may  some 
way  answer  a  debt  owing  to  his  memory ;  and  be  a  real 

giin  and  advantage  to  ourselves.  He  began  his  coarse. 
Yoared  by  the  Author  of  nature,  with  very  good  natural 
parts;  and  veir  early  enriched  with  communications  of 
the  more  excellent  kmd,  by  the  <3od  of  all  grace.  Here- 
with, having  his  spiriK  seasoned,  and  deeply  tinctured  be- 
times, the  war  oi  the  Lord,  which  is  tne  beginning  of 
wisdom,  became,  near  the  besdnninr  of  his  course,  the 
governing  principle  thereof.  His  choice  was,  therefore, 
of  that  way  and  state^  wherein  he.  in  the  general,  conceived 
he  might  most  giori^  Qod,  and  ao  most  sood  to  men.  And 
because,  he  thought,  he  might  serve  £ose  ends  best,  in 
that  high  and  noble  employment,  wherein  he  should  be 
obliged  principally,  and  most  directly,  to  intend  the  saving 
of  men's  souls,  thither  he  more  immediately  bent  and  di- 
rected his  preparatory  endeavours. 

And,  therefore,  though  in  his  academical  studies,  wherein 
he  spent  several  years,  he  neglected  no  part  of  that  rational 
learning,  which  was  most  fiuy  conducmg  and  serviceable 
to  this  nis  purpose :  yet  he  most  earnestly  ajyplied  himself 
to  the  gaining  a  tnorough  acquaintance  with  those  lan- 
guages, wherein  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  originally  writ- 
ten; and  spared  no  cost  to  procure  great  variety  of  the 
best  and  most  celebrated  editions  of  both  the  testaments, 
with  other  helps,  for  the  attaining  of  that  most  necessary 
knowledge ;  whereof  his  library,  so  richly  furnished  in 
that  kino,  did  appear,  after  his  decease,  a  full  evidence ;  to 
the  bettering  or  divers  other  libraries,  of  such  as  he  had 
formerly  been  wont  to  hear,  and  among  them,  as  I  must 
with  gratitude  acknowledge,  by  his  special  kindness  and 
bequ^  my  own.  Accordingly  this  had  been  his  calling, 
if  the  way  of  maxiaging  it  could  as  much  have  been  the 
matter  of  his  choice,  ^ided  by  his  judgment  and  con- 
science, as  the  calling  itself  had  been. 

But  things  falling  out,  in  this  respect,  otherwise,  before 
he  could  solemnly  enter  upon  it ;  he  seasonablv  diverted 
lh>m  it,  to  that  which  he  judged  the  next  best;  and 
wherein  thepersons  of  men  were  still  to  be  the  objects  of 
his  care.  Tnings  of  higher  excellency  than  lands  and 
riches ;  as  life  and  the  body  are,  by  the  verdict  of  our  Sa- 
yiour,  of  more  worth  than  their  perquisites,  food  and  rai- 
ment, unto  which,  ample  estates  and  revenues  are  but 
more  remotely  subservient.  And  the  vicinity  of  this  to 
that  other  most  excellent  calling,  is  so  near,  that  it  is  an 
easy  step  from  it  to  the  affairs  of  the  other.  Which  we  see 
teremplified  in  that  excellent  person,  a  dear  and  most 
worthy  *  relative  of  the  deceased ;  unto  whose  historical 
Ju;count  of  him,  subjoined  to  this  discourse,  I  refor  the 
reader  for  fuller  informatian:  whose  most  useful  and 
elaborate  works  may  not  only  occasion  us  to  consider  the- 
ology as  every  one's  business,  or  the  calling  of  a  divine  as 
in  soma  respect  transcendentaJ,  and  running  through  every 
man's  callmg ;  but  that  of  a  physician,  as  more  nearly 
allied  to  it  than  any  other ;  many  excellent  speculations 
being  common,  and,  as  those  works  show,  of  great  impor- 
tance, to  both.  And  in  which  performance  mat  accurate 
writer  doth  not,  indeed,  preach  to  the  vulgar,  but  instructs 
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preachers.  And,  as  it  hath  been  sometime  thought « 
greater  thing  to  make  a  king,  than  to  be  one,  he  hath  at- 
tained a  higher  degree,  above  being,  hinfielf,  one  ssp^ 
Ereacher,  in  doing  that  whereby  now,  and  in  future  tiaae, 
e  may  contribute  to  the  making  of  many. 
These  are  some  instances,  uid  blessed  be  God,  'tis  to 
be  hoped  there  are  others,  which  show,  that  Bdi^  Mt- 
did  is  not  always  opprobrious,  or  a  note  of  ignominy  and 
reproach ;  and  that  a  beloved  physician,  on  the  best  ac- 
count, was  not  appropriate  to  the  first  age.  That  calling 
gives  very  great  opportunity  to  a  man  of  a  serioos  mrit, « 
doing  good  to  men's  souls;  and  I  know,  it  hatn  bean 
improved  by  some,  to  discourse,  and  to  prajr  with  their 
dymg  patients ;  and  when  their  art  could  not  immortalize 
their  bodies,  they  did  all  that  in  them  lay  for  the  saving 
their  immortal  souls.  And  this,  I  have  reason  to  thinl^ 
was  a  great  part  of  the  practice  of  this  worthy  man.  In 
the  proper  business  of  this  calling,  he  sincerely  studied  the 
gooa  or  mankind ;  endeavouring  to  his  utmost,  to  lengihen 
out  their  time  in  this  world,  in  order  to  their  further  |»v- 
paration  for  the  other.  And  herein  his  skill  was  not 
unequal  to  his  sincerity ;  nor  his  charity  to  his  skill :  for 
being  applied  to,  upon  no  former  acquaintance,  when  the 
cases  of  extreme  illness  and  extreme  povernr  have  met  to- 
gether, he  hath  most  cheerfully  embraced  the  opportuni^ 
of  doing  such  good ;  declaring,  he  was  ready  as  well  to 
serve  the  poor,  when  he  was  to  receive  nothing,  as  the  rich, 
from  whom  he  might  expect  the  largest  fees :  his  visits 
have  been  there  repeated  with  equal  constancy  and  dili- 
gence. He  equally  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  such  endea- 
vours, whereof  he  had  no  other  recompense,  than  the  satis- 
faction of  having  relieved  the  distressed  and  the  misenble. 
And  of  such,  some  Ao  survive  him,  to  whom  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name  is  still  grateful  and  dear.  Nor  were 
the  great  advantages  lost,  which  he  had  gained,  for  the 
instracting  a  congregation,  (had  the  state  of  things  and  his 
judgment  concurred  thereto,)  for  they  eminently  appeared 
to  such  as  had  the  privilege  of  living  under  his  roof,  and 
of  partakinsr  in  the  instructions  whicn  his  great  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  enabled  him  to  sive  them 
from  time  to  time :  whicn,  together  with  his  daily  fervent 
prayers,  and  holy  conversation,  made  his  family  as  a  well 
ordered  and  a  watered  garden,  compared  with  the  howling 
wilderness  of  too  many  others. 

But  in  all  my  conversation  with  him,  nothing  was  more 
observable,  or  more  grateful  to  me,  than  his  pleasant  and 
patient  expectation  of  the  blessed  state,  which  he  now 
possesses.  The  mention  whereof  would  make  joy  sparkle 
in  his  eye,  Mid  clothe  his  countenance  with  cheerful  looks: 
accompanied  with  such  tokens  of  serenihr,  and  a  compocea 
temper  of  mind,  as  ^owed  and  signified  submission,  with 
an  unrcluctant  willingness  to  wait  for  that  time,  which  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Qod  should  judge  seasonable  (or 
his  removal  out  of  a  world,  which  he  loved  not;  nor  jet 
could  disaffect  from  any  sense  of  its  unkindness  to  hun, 
but  only  from  the  prospect  he  had  of  a  better.  Which 
made  me  think  him  a  fit  example  of  what  is  treated  of  in 
the  foregoing  discourse. 
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DOCTOR  GREWS   ACCOUNT 


OF  THIS  HIS  EXCELLENT  BROTH£BrIN.LAW. 


Doctor  Henry  Sampson  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  reli- 
gions gentleman,  Mr.  William  Sampson  of  South-Lever- 
tOD,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  nephew  to  those  two  emi- 
nent linguisiSi  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  damnel  Vicars,  the  joint 
authors  of  the  Decanla  on  the  Psalms.  In  his  minority, 
he  was  first  nnder  tne  government  of  his  most  virtoons 
mother.  Upon  her  re-marriage  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
very  rererend  Doctor  Obadiah  Qrew  of  Coventry;  by 
whom  he  was  committed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  tutor- 
age of  Mr.  William  Moses,  then  fellow,  and  some  time 
after  the  learned  and  worthy  master,  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
in  Cambridge.  Under  whom,  his  proficiency  was  such, 
as  preferred  him  to  be  the  moderator  of  his  year.  So  soon 
as  ne  was  of  sufficient  standing,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
the  same  Hall.  And.  not  long  after,  had  one  of  the  best 
livings  in  the  ^ift  of  the  college  bestowed  upon  him,  viz. 
that  of  Framlmgham  in  Suffolk.    Here  he  was,  when  he 

Gblished  that  correct  edition  of  the  learned  Thesis  of 
r.  Thomas  Parker,  entitled,  Methodns  Divines  Gratis, 
Ac  a  golden  book,  with  a  golden  epittie  of  his  own  pre- 
fixed to  it ;  both  of  them  having  a  great  deal  of  weight  in 
a  little  room.  While  he  continued  here,  he  made  several 
visits  to  Coventry,  where  he  often  preached  for  the  Doctor, 
his  father-in-law,  with  great  acceptation,  as  well  as  among 
his  own  people.  In  boUk  which  places  his  name  is  as  a  pre- 
cious ointment,  and  his  memory  had  in  honour  unto  this 
day.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Kjng  Charles,  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  people,  he  resolved,  as  well  because  he  was 
never  culained,  as  tayr  xxna  other  reasons,  to  qualify  him- 


self for. the  practice  of  physic  In  order  whereimto, 
having  visitea  several  universities,  famous  for  medicine 
abroad}  he  stayed  first  at  Padua,  and  then  at  Leyden,  for 
some  time.  In  the  latter  of  which  he  became  very  well 
acquainted  with  that  eminent  person,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice St.  John,  who  bore  a  singular  ropect  to  him,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Having  here  taken  his  degree,  he  returned 
home  and  settled  in  this  eitv.  Where  also,  for  order's 
sake,  he  entered  himself  of  the  College  of  Phjrsicians,  as 
an  honorary  fellow.  Among  the  members  whereof,  he 
justhr  obtained  the  repute  of  being  substantially  learned  in 
all  tne  parts  of  his  profession.  Besides  other  improvements 
he  aimed  at,  be  laid  up  a  considerahle  treasure  of  oliser- 
vations  made  of  diseased  bodies,  dissected  with  his  own 
hand.  Kor  did  he  lose  any  of  his  spare  hours ;  as  ap- 
pears bv  many  lustcH-ical  papers  relating  to  theology,-  left 
behind  him.  All  which,  though  they  have  been  long  sup 
pressed,  partly  through  his  own  great  modesty,  and  partly 
the  infirmities  of  his  latter  years,  which  permitted  him  to 
finish  but  few,  if  any,  of  them ;  yet  it  is  noped,  that  some 
of  both  kinds  may  ere  long  see  the  light.  His  reading 
and  speculation  were  ever  in  order  unto  action.  By 
which  means,  as  he  became,  under  all  relations,  in  every 
station  of  his  life,  destrable  and  exemplary  unto  others :  so 
he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  continual  peaob  within.  And 
as  he  lived,  he  died ;  his  last  hours  bemg  very  composed, 
and  eooeluding  with  that  i^oMwfo,  tMamatiOf  for  which 
he  had  often  prayod« 


A     DISCOURSE 

CONCnunMOTHS 

REDEEMER'S  DOMINION  OVER  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD, 

AND  THE  ENTRANCE  THBREn^TO  BY  DEATH. 

90ME  PART  WHEREOF  WAS  PREACHED  ON  OOCASION  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HOGBTOK,  EBa 
ELDEST  BON  OF  SIR  CHARLES  HOGHTON,  OF  HOGHTON  TOWER,  IN  THE 

COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER,  BARONET. 


TO  THE  MOST  DESERVEDLY  HONOURED  AND  TRULY  HONOURABLE 

SIR  CHARLES  AND  THE  LADY  MARY  HOGHTON, 

OF  HOGHTON  TOWER. 
Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  Ac. 

Yoo  will,  I  know,  count  it  no  indecency^  that,  when  God  hath  so  nearly,  many  years  ago,  joined  yon  in  relatian,  la 
affection,  and  now  so  lately,  in  the  affliction  equally  common  to  yon  boto,  I  do  also  join  yoar  names  on  the  same 
paper,  and  make  this  solemn  address  to  yon  together. 

it  is  hy  the  inestimable  fayoor  of  Heayen,  that  the  mntnal  interest  God  hath  giyen  yon  in  each  other,  as  it  obligeth, 
d^  also  (as  I  haye  great  reason  to  hope)  effectually  dispose  and  enable  yon  so  not  only  to  partake  in  the  comloits, 
but  in  the  sorrows,  that  are  common  to  yon  both,  as  that  the  former  shall  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  latter  propor> 
tionably  allayed  and  mitigated,  thereby.  Thns  is  the  adyantage  of  your  conjugal  state  both  represented  in  God's  de- 
signation, and  oppreheTuUd  in  yoar  own  experience. 

And  you  are  to  consider  the  blessing  of  God  herein  as  haying  a  peculiarity  in  it,  not  being  extended  to  all  so  related, 
neither  to  all  that  were  great  in  this  world,  nor  to  all  that  were  pious  and  good.  Great  worldly  felicity  bath  been 
rendered  insipid  and  spiritless,  great  calamities  mnch  the  more  bitter,  by  the  want  of  a  meet  mutual  helpfulness  be- 
tween such  relations. 

A  great  and  a  good  man.*  m  his  time,  a  prince,  as  he  is  thought  to  haye  been,  in  his  country ;  "  a  man  that  was  per- 
fect and  upright,  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed  eyil :"  when  he  lost  not  <m«,  not  the  eldest  only,  of  his  nuraeroos 
offi»pring,  (asyou  haye,)  but  all  at  once,  seyen  sons  and  three  daughters,  with  such  concomitant  circumstances  of  ac- 
cumulated afflictions,  as,  blessed  be  GkM,  are  not  in  your  case ;  ana  mig^ht  now  expect  some  relief  from  his  other  self, 
the  nearest  and  most  inward  companion  of  his  life,  and  partaker  of  his  joys  and  sorrows ;  all  the  succour  he  had  from 
her,  was  an  impious  endeayour  to  proyoke  and  irritate  nis  spirit ;  that  taunting  scoff,  "  Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  in- 
tegrity Y*  and  that  horrid  adyice,  *'  Curse  G^  and  die."  Whereas  that  rational,  religious,  soul-composing  thought, 
"  Shall  we  receive  good  things  at  the  hand  of  G^,  and  not  also  eyil  things  1"  was  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  one . 
how  much  more  eflectually  relieying  had  it  been,  if  it  had  circulated  between  both  the  relatives;  and  they  had  alter- 
nately propounded  and  enlarged  iipon  it  to  one  another ! 

With  you,  I  cannot  doubt,  it  hath  been  so ;  and  that  you  have  made  it  your  business  to  improve  your  mutual  interest, 
not  to  aggravate,  but  to  alleviate  your  affliction  each  to  other. 

You  have  both  of  you  great  occasion  and  obligation  to  revolve  and  recount  to  each  other  the  many  good  things  yon 
have  received  at  the  hand  of  Gk)d,  to  mitigate  what  there  is  of  evil  in  this  dispensation. 

Both  of  you  have  sprung  of  religious  and  honourable  families,  favoured  of  God,  valued  and  beloved  in  the  countries 
where  he  nad  planted  them.  They^  have  been  both  seats  of  religion,  and  of  the  worship  of  God :  the  resorts  of  hisser- 
ants :  houses  of  mercy  to  the  indigent,  of  justice  to  the  vicious,  of  patronage  to  the  sober  and  virtuous,  of  good  ex- 
ample to  all  about  them. 

You  were  both  dedicated  to  God  early,  and  he  gave  early  testimony  of  his  accepting  the  dedication.  He  began 
with  you  both  betimes,  blessing  your  education,  ana  owning  you  for  his,  by  disposing  and  forming  your  spirits  to  own 
betin  es  the  Gkxl  of  your  fathers.  He  hath  blessed  you  indeed,  adding  the  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  things  to 
your  many  earthly  comforts.  Which  Jabez  might  mean,  not  content  with  a  common  blessing;  and  the  more  proba- 
bly, from  the  acceptance  he  found,  1  Chron.  iv.  9, 10.  God  granted  his  request,  as  Solomon's,  when  his  request  was 
as  little  vulgar,  1  Kings  iii.  10. 

You  both  concurred  in  the  dedication  of  tkis  ycur  son,  as  in  the  rest  of  yours ;  and  I  doubt  not  with  great  serious- 
ness, you  covenanted  with  God  in  Christ,  to  be  his  God.  And  if  he  enabled  you  to  be  in  good  earnest  herein,  even 
that  was  of  special  grace  and  favour,  and  ought  to  come  into  the  account  of  the  many  good  things  you  have  received 
of  God's  hand ;  as  offering  to  God  willingly  did  in  the  estimate  of  David,  when  the  oblation  was  of  a  meaner  kind, 
1  Chron.  xxix.  14. 

But  then  you  ought  to  consider,  what  the  import  and  meaning  was  of  that  your  covenant,  wherein  yon  accepted  God 
in  Christ  to  be  the  God  of  your  son  ;  and  dedicated  him  to  Qod  through  Christ  to  be  his.    Was  it  not  abso!ait,  and 

"  JobLU 
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without  Umitatioa,  that  God  should  be  a  Qod  to  him  entirely  and  without  resenrei  and  that  he  should  be  his  absolutely, 
and  be  disposed  of  by  him  at  his  pleasure  1  Otherwisei  there  was  a  repugnancy  and  contradiction  in  the  very  terms 
of  your  corenant.  To  be  a  Gk>d  to  him !  Is  not  God  tlje  name  of  a  Bemg  incapable  of  limitation  1  Doth  it  not  sig- 
nify infinite,  unlimited  power  and  goodness  I  To  be  a  Qod  to  any  one,  therefore,  under  restriction,  is  to  be  a  God  to 
him,  and  no  Qod.  And  so  to  covenant  with  God,  can  neither  have  sincerity  in  it,  nor  good  sense.  He  can  be  under 
no  rciitraint  in  the  exercises  of  his  power  and  goodness  towards  any  to  whom  he  vouchsafes  to  be  their  Qod  in  cove- 
nant ;  but  what  he  is  pleased  to  lay  upon  himself,  which  must  be  from  his  own  wisdom  and  good  pleasure,  to  which 
in  covenanting  we  refer  ourselves;  with  particular  faith — ^in  reference  to  what  be  hath  expressly  promised ;  and  with 
general — that  all  shall  be  well,  where  his  promise  is  not  express.  But  from  ourselves,  nothing  can  be  prescribed  to 
nim.  He  must  be  our  all,  or  nothing ;  in  point  of  enjoyment,  as  our  sovereign,  all-comprehending  good;  in  point  of 
government,  as  our  sovere^n,  all-disposing  Lord.  So  we  take  him,  in  covenanting  with  him  for  ourselves  and  ours : 
for  he  so  propounds  and  offers  himself  to  us.  If  we  accept  and  take  him  accordingly,  there  is  a  covenant  between 
him  ac4  usj  otherwise  we  reftase  him,  and  there  is  no  covenant.  When  he  promises,  as  to  his  part,  he  promises  his 
all ;  to  be  Giod  all-sufficient  to  us ;  to  be  ours  in  all  his  fulness,  according  to  our  measure  and  capacity  :  we  are  not 
straitened  in  him,  but  in  ourselves.  He  undertakes  to  be  to  us,  and  do  for  us,  all  that  it  belongs  to  him,  as  a  God,  to 
be  and  do.  To  give  us  *  grace  and  glory,  about  which,  there  can  be  no  dispute  or  doubt :  they  are  alwajrs  and  immu- 
tably good ;  and  to  withhold  from  us  no  good  things :  here,  are  comprehended,  with  the  former,  inferior  good  things, 
about  which,  because  thev  are  but  mutably,  and  not  alwajrs  good,  there  may  be  a  doubt,  whether  now,  and  in  present 
circumstances,  they  will  be  c^ood  for  us,  or  no.  And  now,  it  belonj^  to  him,  as  he  is  to  do  the  part  of  a  God  to  us,  to 
judge  and  determine  for  us,  (.for  which  he  alone  is  competent,  as  being  Grod  only  wise,  and  otherwise  he  were  not  God 
all-sufficient,)  and  not  to  leave  that  to  us,  who  are  so  apt  to  be  partial  and  mistaken  in  our  judgment. 

But  when  he  makes  his  demand  from  us,  of  what  we  on  our  part  are  to  be,  and  do,  he  demands  our  all,  absolutely ; 
that  we  surrender  ourselves  and  ours,  whatsoever  we  are  and  nave,  to  his  pleasure  and  dispose,  without  other  excep- 
tion or  restriction  than  by  his  promise  he  hath  laid  upon  himself. 

Nor  are  we  to  think  it  strange  there  should  be  this  aifierence,  in  the  tenor  of  his  covenant,  between  his  part  and  ours. 
For  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  covenant  between  him  and  us  is  not  as  of  equals.  He  covenants  as  Gtod ;  we,  as 
creatures:  He,  according  to  the  universal,  infinite  perfection  and  all-sufficiency  of  a  God ;  we,  according,  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency, imperfection,  and  indigency  of  creatures. 

These  things  were,  I  doubt  not,  all  foreknown,  and  I  hope  considered,  by  you,  when  you  so  solemnlv  transacted 
with  Ghxl,  concerning  this  your  son ;  wherein  you  could  not  but  then  take  him  for  your  drod,  as  well  as  his  Gkxl.  It 
needs  now  cn^  to  be  applied  to  the  present  case ;  and  it  manifestly  admits  this  application,  viz.  That  this  his  disposal 
of  him,  in  taking  him  now  up  to  himself,  to  be  glorified  by  him,  and  to  glorify  him  in  the  neavenly  state,  was  a  thing 
then  agreed  upon  by  solemn  covenant,  between  Gk>d  and  you.  It  was  done  by  your  own  virtual  and  unretracted  con- 
sent. The  substance  of  the  thing  was  agreed  to  expressly :  that  Gkxl  should  be  his  God,  and  finally  make  him  happy 
and  blessed  in  himself.  But  if  you  say,  you  woula  only  have  had  his  complete  blessedness  yet  a  while  deferred ; 
I  will  only  say,  Could  yon  agree  with  that  Gkxl  whose  he  was,  and  whose  you  are,  about  the  substance  of  so  great  a 
transaction  ;  and  now  differ  with  him  about  a  circumstance  t  And  besides,  all  circumstances  must  be  comprehended 
in  your  agreement.  For,  taking  him  to  be  your  Gkxi,  you  take  him  to  be  supreme  Disposer  in  all  things,  and  his  will 
to  be  in  every  thing  the  rule  and  measure  of  yours ;  which  you  have  expressly  consented  to  as  often  as  you  have 
prayed,  either  in  the  words,  or  after  the  tenor,  of  that  prayer,  wherein  our  Lord  hath  taught  us  to  sum  up  our  desires, 
and  represent  the  sense  of  our  hearts. 

But  oesides  the  duty  that  is,  both  by  his  law,  and  by  covenant-agreement,  owing  to  God,  it  is  also  to  be  considered 
as  a  high  dignity  put  upon  you,  to  be  the  covenanted  parents  of  a  glorified  son ;  a  matter  of  greater  boast,  than  if  you 
could  say,  "  Our  son"  (to  repeat  what  I  formerly  wrote)  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  princes  on  earth  1" 

How  far  should  paganism  be  outdone  by  Christianity,  which  exhibits  to  our  view  death  abolished,  life  and  immor- 
tality brought  to  light,  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Gospel !  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Which  sets  before  us  all  the  glories  of  the  other 
world  in  a  bright  representation  I  Which,  if  we  believe,  that  faith  will  be  to  us  the  substance  of  what  we  hope  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  what  we  see  not.  Thus,  though  you  saw  not  the  kind  reception  and  abundant  entrance  of  this  son 
of  your  deUghts  into  the  everlasting  kingdom,  it  will  yet  be  a  thing  evident  to  yon^  and  your  faith  will  render  it  a 
great  and  most  substantial  reality.  Pagans  had  but  obscure  glimmerings  of  such  thmgs ;  and  in  such  afflicting  cases, 
when  they  have  occurred,  comparatively  lank  and  slender  supports ;  yet  such  as  were  not  to  be  despised. 

Should  I  transcribe  what  I  find  written  in  way  of  consolation,  by  Plutarch  to  Apollonius,  upon  the  loss  of  a  son,  you 
would  see  what  would  give  both  instruction  and  admiration.  I  shall  mention  some  passages.  He  praises  the  young 
person  deceased,  for  his  comeliness,  sobriety,  piety,  dutifulness  towardsparents,  obli^gness  towards  friends ;  acknow- 
ledges that  sorrow,  in  the  case  of  losing  such  a  son,  hath  (^vatci^y  ^X^O  ^  principle  in  nature,  and  is  of  the  things  that 
are  (o^  i^'  4/iiy)  r^ot  in  our  power,  or  which  we  cannot  help ;  that  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  neither  possible  nor  fit ;  that 
an  apathy,  or  insensibleness,  in  such  a  case,  is  no  more  desirable  than  that  we  should  endure  to  have  a  limb,  a  part  of 
ourselves,  cut  or  torn  off  ftrom  us,  without  feeling  it.  Bat  yet  affirms,  that  immoderate  sorrow,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
is  (r«pa  ^vtv)  pretemaiural,  and  hath  a  pravity  in  it,  and  proceeds  trom.  a  misinformed  mind ;  that  we  ought  in  any 
such  case  to  be  neither  (amiOcrp,  nor  iwnraBtXi)  unaffecUd,  nor  iU  affected.  He  tells  his  friend  a  story  (the  meaning 
whereof  is  more  considerable  to  us,  than  the  creait  of  it,  as  perhaps  it  was  to  him)  concerning  two  Grecian  youths, 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  whose  mother  having  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  mules  not  being  at  hand,  in 
the  instant  when  she  expected  them  to  draw  her  chariot  thither,  they  most  officiously  drew  it  themselves ;  with  which 
act  of  piety,  their  mother  was  so  transported,  that  she  made  her  request  to  Juno,  on  their  behalf,  that  if  there  were  any 
thing  more  desirable  unto  mortals  than  other,  she  would  therewith  reward  her  sons ;  who,  thereupon,  threw  them  into 
a  sleep,  out  of  which  they  awaked  no  more :  thereby  signif3ring,  that  death  was  the  best  gift  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  persons  of  such  supposed  piety  as  they  t 

To  which  purpose,  is  what  he  relates  concerning  the  death  of  Euthynous,  an  Italian,  referred  to  towards  the  close 
of  the  followmg  discourse,  son  and  heir  to  the  ample  estate  of  El3rsius,  a  person  of  principal  dignity  among  the  Teri- 
nseans;  to  whom,  anxiously  inquiring  of  diviners  concerning  the  cause  of  this  calamity,  the  spectre  of  his  son,  intro- 
duced by  the  father  of  the  latter,  appeared  in  his  sleep,  showmg  him  certain  Greek  verses,  the  sum  whereof  was,  Thy 
inquiry  was  foolish. 

The  minds  of  men  are  vain,  Euthynous  rests  by  a  kindly  decreed  death. 
Because  his  living  longer  had  neither  been  good  for  him  nor  his  parents. 

He  afterwards  adds,  A  good  man,  when  he  dies,  is  worthy,  not  so  much  of  lamentations,  as  of  hymns  and  praises. 

He  animadverts  upon  the  apmess  of  parents  to  quarrel  with  any  circumstances  of  a  son's  death,  be  they  what  they 
will.  If  he  die  abroad,  then  the  aggravation  is,  that  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  had  opportunity  to  close  hu 
eyes;  if  at  home,  then,  How  is  he  plucked  away,  even  out  of  our  hands ! 

•  PI.  bDodT.  II. 
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s  memorable  instances,  of  sundry  great  persons,  bearing,  "witb  strange  composure  of  mind,  tlie 
;  I  omit  what  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  their  loss  of  a  cnild ;  as  also  to  recite  many'very  insOi 


He  nires  divers  -  ^       ^  -  ^-  -         , 

kind  of  affliction ;  I  omit  what  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  their  loss  of  a  child ;  as  also  to  recite  many'very  insmctive 
passages  oat  of  »eneca  writing  to  Marcia,  on  the  same  account,  viz.  by  way  of  consolation  for  her  loss  <n  a 
to  Helyia,  for  her  loss  in  the  same  kind :  to  Polybins,  having  lost  a  near  relation,  Ac, 

But  we  have  the  oracles  of  God,  and  do,  too  commonly,  less  need  to  receive  instruction  from  Heathens  than 
to  be  reproached  by  them ;  that  there  is  so  frequent  cause  for  the  complaint  of  that  ancient  worthy  •  in  the  Christim 
ehnrch ;  Nan  prasUU  fides  quod  pr€tstiHt  infiddUas — 7%e  inAddUy  ofj^ofus  perferwu  greater  tiingi  Qan  ike  /mUk 
of  ChrisHans,  Their  sedate  temper,  their  mastery  over  tuinulent  passions,  may  m  many  instances  shame  our  impO' 
tency  and  want  of  self-government,  in  like  cases. 

For  who  of  them  have  ever  had,  or  could  have,  so  great  a  thing  lo  say,  as  is  said  to  us  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
1  Thess.  iv.  13.  for  Uiis  very  purpose,  "  that  we  may  not  sorrow  concerning  them  that  are  asleep,  eyen  as  odieis  who 
have  no  hope :"  i.  e.  ver.  14.  "  It  we  belieye  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose  again,  even  so,  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesos 


heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  *,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first' 
Ver.  17.  "  Then  we  which  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up,  together  with  them,  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."    Ver.  18.  "  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 

I  have  transcribed  these  few  verses,  that  they  might  readily  appear  to  present  view.  And  because  ail  their  efficacy, 
and  si!  our  advantage  by  them,  depend  upon  our  believing  them,  let  us  closely  put  the  question  to  ourselves,  Do  we 
believe  them,  or  do  we  not  1  The  apostle  seems  to  design  the  putting  us  upon  this  self-reflection,  ver.  14.  by  inserting 
die  supposition.  If  we  believe,  q.  d.  This  will  effectually  do  (he  business  of  allaying  all  our  hopeless  sorrow.  For  if  we 
believe  that  one  inndamental  truth,  (and  therefore  let  us  see  whether  we  do  or  no,}  of  Chrisrs  djring  and  rising  again, 
it  will  draw  such  a  train  of  consequences,  all  tending  lo  fill  our  souls  with  a  vital  loy,  as  will  leave  no  place  for  undue 
sorrow  any  longer.  That  faith  will  be  still  urging  and  carrying  us  forward,  will  make  us  wholly  intent  upon  pros- 
pect and  expectation.  What  are  we  now  to  look  for  upon  such  a  foundation,  so  firmly  laid,  and  rally  believed  i  If 
we  believe  XhaX  Jesus  died !  He  did  not  submit  to  die  without  a  design ;  and  his  rising  again,  speaks  him  master  of 
his  design,  and  that  he  hath  it  now  entirely  in  his  power.  He  died  not  for  himself,  but  for  them  he  was  to  redeem ! 
And  bemg  now  risen  again,  what  must  become  of  tnem  1    All  that  follows,  is  now  matter  of  glorious  triumj^ ! 

If  Plato,  Plutarch,  or  Seneca,  had  but  once  had  such  a  revelation  from  heaven  as  this,  and  had  that  ground  to  be- 
lieye it  that  we  have,  how  fall  would  their  writings  have  been  of  it !  How  had  they  abounded  in  lofty  paraphrases 
upon  every  period  and  word  of  it ! 

The  faith  of  such  things  would  surely  make  a  truly  Christian  heart  so  earnestly  press  forward  in  the  expectation  at 
the  great  things  still  to  ensue,  as  to  leave  it  little  leisure  for  retrospection.  And  this  is  the  source  of  all  our  iniempe- 
rate  sorrow,  in  such  a  case  as  this— our  framing  to  ourselves  pleasing  suppositions  of  being  as  we  were,  with  such  uid 
such  friends  and  relatives  about  us  as  we  heretofore  enjoined.  As  hope  of  what  is  future  and  desirable  feeds  our  joy; 
so  memory  of  good  things  past  doth  our  sorrow.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  which  the  apostle  here  speaks  to,  the  decease 
of  our  dear  friends  and  relatives  fallen  asleep,  we  are  apt  to  look  back  with  a  lingering  eye  upon  that  former  stale  of 
things,  and  to  say,  as  he,  O  mihi  preterites—  O  that  Ood  would  recall  for  me  the  years  that  are  gone  ever  .(—Or,  as  in  sa- 
cred language,  "  O  that  I  were  as  in  months  past — when  the  t  secret  of  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle ;  when  the 
Almighty  was  yet  with  me ;  when  my  children  were  about  mc !" 

What  pleasant  scenes  do  we  form  to  ourselves  afresh,  of  past  things,  on  purpose  to  foment  present  sorrow!  And 
whether  we  have  that  design  or  no,  we  are  more  prone  to  look  back  to  former  things  we  have  known,  than  forward 
to  future  we  know  not ;  especially,  if  the  further  we  look  back  the  less  we  find  of  trouble  intermingled  in  our 
former  course.  A  smooth  and  pleasant  path  we  would  go  over  again,  if  reason  and  the  necessity  of  a&irs  do  not 
recall  us,  and  ur^  us  forward. 

And  so.  Sir,  might  you  find  matter  for  a  yery  copious  and  not  ungrateful  recollection,  to  call  over  again,  and  re- 
yolve  in  your  thoughts,  the  pleasures  of  your  youth,  (more  innocent  than  of  many  others.)  when  you  were  encumber- 
ed with  no  cares,  entertained  with  various  delights  of  one  sort  and  another,  in  this  or  tnat  pleasant  seat  of  your  pa- 
rents. But  how  remote  is  it  firom  you,  upon  consideration,  to  wish  yourself  back  into  your  juvenile  state  and  circum- 
stances I  How  much  more  generous  and  Godlike  pleasure  is  it,  to  be  doing  good  in  the  world,  and  still  to  abound 
therein ;  to  go  forward,  and  do  still  more  and  more  1 


hopeftal  ofl^ring;  as  the  mistress  of  a  large  family;  where  you  bear  your  part,  with  your  like-minded  consort,  in  sup- 
porting the  mterest  of  God  and  religion,  and  have  opportunity  of  scattering  blessings  round  about  you ! 

But  our  business  is  not  recurring,  or  looking  back.  Grod  is  continually  calling  us  forward.  Time  is  a  stream  run- 
nine  on  towards  the  vast  ocean.  Tending  backward,  is  vain  striving  against  the  stream.  And  as  it  is  the  cooneand 
method  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  grace,  to  tend  forward,  and  carry  us  from  less  to  greater  things  in  this  work!; 
so  do  all  these  conspire  to  carry  us  on  (because  our  w^,  owr  highest  pitchy  cannot  be  here)  to  yet  far  greater  things  in 
the  greater  world.  Of  which  vast  world,  it  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse  to  give  you  some  account ;  thiHigh, 
God  knows,  it  is  but  a  very  imperfect  one.  Such  as  it  is,  if  Gk)d  only  make  it  an  occasion  to  you,  of  fixing  yoor 
minds  and  hearts  upon  that  mighty  theme,  you  will  find  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  you  to  amplify  upon  it  and  enuirge  it 
to  yourselves.  Ana  thereby,  through  God's  blessing,  I  doubt  not,  arrive  to  a  fulness  of  satisfaction  concerning  th^ 
late  dispensation,  which  hath  a  gloominess  upon  it ;  but  is  in  very  deed  only  gloomy  on  one  side,  vur.'downwards^ 
and  towards  this  wretched  world,  this  region  of  sorrow  and  darkness :  but  on  the  side  upwards,  and  towards  that  other 
world  which  casts  its  lustre  upon  it,  its  phasis  and  appearance  will  be  altogether  bright  and  glorious.  And  the  more 
you  look  by  a  believing  intuition  into  that  other  world  where  our  blessed  Redeemer  and  Lord  bears  rule  in  so  tran- 
scendent glor^f,  the  more  will  you  be  above  all  the  cloudy  darkness  of  this  event  of  Providence  towards  yourselves 
and  your  family.  Herein  your  perusal  of  this  very  defective  essay  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  And  I  reckoned  it 
might  be  of  more  lasting  and  permanent  use  to  you,  and  yours  after  you,  and  to  as  many  others  into  whose  hands  it 
might  fall,  as  a  little  book,  than  as  one  single  sermon. 

Ton  will,  however.  I  doubt  not,  apprehend  in  it  the  sincere  desire  to  assist  yon  in  this  yoor  present  diffioolt  tiial ; 
followed  by  the  faithiul  endeavour  of. 

Most  honoured  in  the  Lord, 

Your  yery  respectful  and  obliged  servant, 

in  him,  and  for  his  sake,  JOEDf  HOWB. 

•  Hbran.  tj«b»xz.l-a 
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REV.  1. 18. 

LMO  HATE  THK  KBTI  OF  HBLL  (haDBS,  OR  THE  0N8KEN  WOBLD)  AND  OF  DEATH. 


The  peculiar  occasion  of  this  present  solenmxty  (I  mean, 
that  is  additional  to  the  nsaal  business  of  the  Lord's  day) 
may  be  somewhat  amusing  to  narrower  and  less  consider- 
inic  minds;  i.  e.  That  I  am  now  to  take  notice  to  yon  of 
'what  the  most  would  call)  the  premature  or  untimely 
death  of  a  most  hopeful  young  gentleman,  the  heir  of  a 
▼ery  considerable  family,  greatly  prepared  by  parts  and 
pious  sentiments,  and  further  preparing  by  study  and  con- 
versation, to  be  useful  to  the  age,  cut  on  in  his  prmie,  when 
the  mere  showing  him  *  to  the  world  had  begun  to  raise 
an  expectation,  in  such  as  knew  him,  of  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  hereafter  from  him,  his  fature  advantageous 
circomstances  being  considered,  of  which  you  will  hear 
further  towards  the  close  of  this  discourse. 

Nor  did  I  know  any  passage  in  the  whole  sacred  volume, 
floore  apt  to  serve  the  oest  and  most  valuable  purpose  in 
sach  a  case,  than  the  words  now  read ;  none  more  fitted  to 
enlarge  our  minds,  to  compose  them,  and  reduce  to  a  due 
temper  even  theirs  who  are  most  concerned,  and  most 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  or  to  instruct  us  all  how  to  interpret 
and  comment  ari^hi  upon  so  perplexing  and  so  intricate  a 
providence  as  this,  at  the  first  and  slighter  view,  may  seem 
onto  us. 

In  order  whereto,  our  business  must  be  to  explain  and 
apply  this  most  weighty  awful  saying, 

Pirstf  For  the  e:^icaiion,  these  three  things  are  to  be 
inauired  into. 

I.  Who  it  is  that  claims  and  asserts  to  himself  this 
power  here  spoken  of. 

II.  What  It  is  about  which  this  claimed  power  is  to  be 
conversant. 

in.  What  sort  of  power  it  is  that  this  emblematical  ex- 
pression signifies  to  belong  to  him. 

1.  Who  it  is  that  claims  the  power  here  spoken  of; 
where  the  inquiry  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  person 
that  makes  tnis  claim,  which  all  the  foregoing  context 
puts  out  of  question  to  be  our  Lord  Christ ;  but  tonch- 
mg  the  special  notion  and  capacity  wherein  he  claims  it, 
and  according  whereto  it  must  be  understood  to  belong  to 
him. 

And  whereas  he  is  described  by  very  distinct  titles  and 
attributes,  promiscuously  interwoven  in  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  chapter,  viz.  that  sometimes  he  is  introduced 
spealdng  in  the  style  of  a  God ;  (as  v.  8.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omeea,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighty. And  afain,  v.  11. 1  am  Alpha  and  Omq^^a ;)  but 
that  sometimes  be  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  man. 
and  accordingly  descrioed  even  from  head  u>  foot,  aAa 

•  Oftaodnst  tsRli  Impc  Untum,' fhta  nic  olint  «ii 
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said  to  appear  in  the  vision  that  exhibits  him  as  one  Jm 
unto  the  »on  of  man.  that  we  might  certainlj  understand 
him  so  to  be,  v.  13 — 16.  And  such  things  said  of  him  aa 
are  incident  to  a  mortal  man,  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  v. 
5.  and  that  he  was  dead,  v.  IS,  former  paH,  Yea,  and  ex- 
pressions of  this  dififerent  import  intermingled,  that  we 
might  know  it  was  the  same  Person  that  was  continually 
spoken  of  under  these  so  vastly  different  characters ;  as,  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last ;  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was 
dead,  v.  17, 18.  We  may  thereupon  very  reasonably  coi^ 
elude  that  he  is  not  here  to  be  conceived  under  the  one  no- 
tion or  the  other,  neither  as  Ood  nor  as  man,  separately 
or  exclusively  of  each  other ;  but  as  both  together,  as  OMr- 
eptarof^  as  Oodrman,  under  which  conjunct  notion,  he  re- 
ceives and  sustains  the  office  of  our  Redeemer,  ana  Medi- 
ator between  €rod  and  man. 

Which  will  enable  us  the  more  clearly  to  answer  the 
third  inquiry,  when  we  come  to  it,  concerning  the  kind  of 
that  power  which  is  here  claimed ;  and  which,  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  claim,  we  are 
hereby  taught  to  ascribe  to  him. 

For  the  management  whereof,  we  are  also  hence  to 
reckon  him  every  way  competent ;  that  he  was  par  negotio. 
that  it  was  not  too  big  for  him ;  no  ex])ressions  bein^  usea 
to  signify  his  true  humanity,  but  which  are  joined  with 
others,  as  appropriate  to  deity.  And  that  nothing  therefore 
obliges  us  to  narrow  it  more  than,  the  following  account 
imports,  which  we  are  next  to  inquire  about ;  viz. 

II.  The  large  extent  of  the  object  about  which  the  power 
he  here  claims  is  to  be  conversant;  i.  e.  Hades  (as  we  read 
hellj  but  which  is  truly  to  be  read  the  unseen  world)  and 
death. 

The  former  of  these  we,  with  a  debasing  Hmitation,  and 
(as  rdoubt  not  will  appear)  very  unreasonably,  do  render 
heU. 

The  power  belonging  to  Christ,  we  are  elsewhere  taught 
to  conceive,  is  of  unspeakably  greater  latitude.  And  here 
we  are  not  taught  to  confine  it  to  so  vile  and  narrow  limits, 
as  this  translation  gives  it.  All  things  in  the  context  con- 
spire to  magnifyhim,  and,  agreeably  hereto,  to  magnify 
his  dominion.  When  therefore  the  apparent  design  is  to 
speak  him  great,  that  he  should  only  be  represented  as  the 
Jailer  of  devils,  and  their  <*<Nnpanions,  is,  to  me,  unaccount- 
able ;  unless  a  very  manifest  necessity  did  induce  to  it. 

For  the  word  i,Sn(i  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  it. 
Though  it  ought  to  be  extended,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
strained to  that  sense ;  which  as  it  is  the  ignoblest,  so  it 
will  appear  but  a  very  sowll.  minute  part  of  its  significa- 
tion ;  whether  we  considitr  tiie  literal  import,  or  the  eom* 
mon  use,  of  the  word. 


m  THE  RED! 

Literally,  it  signifies  bat  wist  we  see  not,  or  wh«i  is  I 
out  of  our  sight.  And  as  the  vrord  of  which  il  is  compound- 
ed sigaiQes  also  to  know,  as  well  as  to  see,  it  may  farther 
■igDif;,  tbn  state  of  things  which  lies  withoat  the  comptiss 
Moai  lEDOwledge,  even  ont  of  the  reach  of  onr  mental 
sight;  or  coQceming  wbicb,lIio<igliwe  are  to  believe  what 
is  revealed,  we  cannot  immediately  or  distinctly  know  it ) 
and  in  reference  whereto,  therefore,  we  are  to  walk  by 
laith,  not  by  sight,  3  Cor.  v.  7. 

And  the  common  use  of  the  word  halli  been  very  agren- . 
able  hereto,  with  the  writers  of  all  sons ;  1. 1.  lo  signify 
iodeficitely  the  unseen  world  ;  or  the  state  of  the  deceased 
out  of  our  world,  who  are,  couseqaently,  gooe  oat  of  oiu 
sight,  whether  they  were  good  or  bad;  so  as  not  pectiliarly 
to  signify  hell,  or  any  place  or  state  of  torment  ooly. 

Jt  were  easy  to  abound  in  quotations  to  this  purpose,  if 
nwere  eiiherneedful  or  proper  in  a  discourse  of  tVis  na- 

What  I  intern]  in  thia  kind,  I  shall  only  set  down  on  the 
We  in  the  maigiu,  upon  which  they  thai  will  may  cast 
their  eyei>>  that  the  discourse  be  not  iDlerrupted  as  to 
others,  that  either  have  no  need  to  be  informed  in  Ibis 
matter,  having  koown  as  much  before  as  can  be  now  told 
them ;  or  no  mcliuation  tu  be  direited  from  their  present 
purpose  in  reading ;  apprehending  that  what  is  generally 
(old  them,  only  conceming  the  usual  signification  of  a 
word,  is  not  said  without  some  ground.  And  let  texts  of 
Scripture  be  consulted  about  that,  how  kadu,  and  the  cor- 
respondent word  in  the  Old  Teslamenl,  lAcsl,  are  used 
there.  If  we  lake  the  help  of  interpreters,  the  impartial 
reader  is  lo  judge  of  their  fidelity  and  ability  who  go  our 
way." 

Upon  the  whole,  il  being  most  evident  that  hell  is  but  a 
smaJl  and  mean  pan  of  what  is  signified  by  hajes,  il  will 
be  very  unreasonable  lo  represent  or  conceive  of  the 
power  here  ascribed  to  our  Lord,  according  lo  that  nar- 
row notion  of  it.  And  would  be  a  like  tucougruity,  as  if, 
to  magnify  the  nersrin  of  hifhi-il  ill 
mighty  princ 
^ingeon." 

The  word  itself,  indeed,  properly  taken,  and  accordini 
■"*  — ' — t,  mightily  grealens  him, 
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•s  to  say.  Bis  dominioti  ii  of  unkncnrn  limib ;  mch  n  ho 
eye  can  measure.    We  think  with  a  son  of  Tenervtion,  of 

what  is  represented  as  too  big  Ar  our  knowledge.  We 
have  a  natural  awe  and  reverence  for  unsearchable  dark- 
ness. But  in  the  meantime  we  herein  suffer  a  just  dimi- 
nution of  ourselves,  that  when  onr  inquiry  slope,  and  caa 
proceed  no  further,  il  being  but  a  very  liule  part  of  the 
universe  that  lies  within  onr  compass,  having  tired  oar 
iuqniting  e^e  and  mind;  upon  alt  the  rest  we  wril^ 
Badai  call  it  wuten,  or  minirmt.  And  because  we  call 
it  so,  in  reference  lo  us,  God  himself  calls  it  so  loo ;  it  be- 
ing his  way,  (as  is  observed  by  that  noted  <  Jew)  speskinc 
to  men,  to  use  the  tongue  of  the  children  of  men,  lo  sptak 
to  (hem  in  their  own  language,  and  allow  ihem  to  eoia 
their  own  words  :  which  at  first  they  often  do  very  occa- 
sionally ;  nor,  as  to  this,  could  they  have  a  fairer  ai  ■ 
more  urgent  occasion,  or  that  is  more  seltjostifying,  thai 
in  one  word  to  say  of  thai  other  world,  that  it  is  iodtM,  or 
iniriaibU,  when  that  is  truly  all  thai  they  have  lo  my,  or 
can  have  any  immediate  notice  of  about  it. 

It  balh  therefore  its  rise  from  onlselves,  and  the  penury 
of  our  knowledge  of  thiogs;  and  is  at  mce  both  an  inge- 
nuous confession,  with  some  son  of  modest  cover,  and  ex- 
cuse of  our  own  ignorance :  as  with  geographers,  all  that 

part  of  this  globe  which  they  ci ■" ■'—  ^  ' — ■-  "- 

cognila  I  and  with  pbiloeopben 

lureaa  Ihey  can  give  no  accf- 

and  in  the  most  compendious 

cult  quality,  or  somewhat  else,  as  occult. 

How  happy  were  it,  if  in  all  matters  that  coDeem  reli- 
gion, and  m  this,  as  il  doth  so,  iher  would  skut  up  is  a 
sacred  venerable  darkness  what  they  caimot  distinctly 
perceive;  il  being  once  by  Ihe  undeceiving  word  expTCStly 
asserted  that  it  is,  without  therefore  denying  ill  reality, 
because  ihey  clearly  apprehend  not  what  it  is. 

With  too  many  their  religion  is  so  little,  and  tbeirpride 
and  self-conceit  so  great,  thai  tbey'lhink  themselves  fit  to 
be  standards ;  that  their  eye  or  mind  is  of  a  size  large 
enough  to  measure  the  creation,  yea,  and  the  Creator  too. 
Aad  by  how  much  they  have  the  less  led  them  of  mind,  or 
the  more  il  is  sunk  into  earth  and  carnality,  the  mote  ca- 
pable it  is  of  being  the  measure  of  all  reality,  of  taking 
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the  eomnsB  of  all  being,  created  and  uncreated.  And  so 
that  of  tne  philosopher  takes  place  in  the  worst  sense  that 
can  be  pnt  upon  it;  "  to  see  darkness  is  to  see  nothing/' 
All  is  nollitv  that  their  sense  reaches  not.  Hades  is  with 
such,  indeed,  empty,  imaginary  darkne^ss ;  or  in  plainer 
English,  there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  because  tney  see 
them  not. 

But  we  ought  to  have  the  greater  thoughts  of  it,  not  the 
less,  for  its  being  too  big,  too  great,  too  glorious,  for  oar 
present  Tiew ;  and  that  it  must  as  yet  rest  as  to  us,  and  so 
let  it  rest  awhile,  under  the  name  of  Hades^  the  unknown 
donainion  of  our  great  Lord ;  according  to  that  most  ex- 
press account  he  at  his  ascension  gave  of  the  existence  of 
ooth  parts  together,  that  less  known  to  us,  and  that  more 
known.  Matt  xxviii.  18.  All  power  is  given  to  me  both  in 
heaven  and  earth. 

That  death  is  added,  as  contained  also  within  the  limits 
of  onr  Lord's  dominion,  doth  expressly  signify  his  custody 
of  the  passage  from  this  visible  world  to  tne  invisible,  viz. 
as  he  commands  the  entrance  into  each  distinct  part  of 
Aoies,  the  iiwisibiU  world,  consisting  of  both  heaven  and 
hell,  so  he  hath  power  over  death  too,  which  is  the  common 
outlet  from  this  world,  and  the  parage  unto  boih. 

But  it  withal  plainly  implies  his  very  absolute  power 
over  this  visible  world  of  ours  also ;  for  it  signifies  he  hath 
the  power  of  measuring  every  one's  time  here^  and  how 
long  each  inhabitant  of  this  world  shall  live  in  it.  If  it 
belong  to  him  to  determine  when  any  one  shall  die,  it  must 
by  consequence  belong  to  him  to  assign  the  portion  and 
dimensnm  of  time  that  every  one  shall  live.  iNor  is  there 
any  conceivable  moment  in  the  time  of  an^  one's  life, 
wherein  he  hath  not  this  power  of  putting  a  period  by  death 
thereunto,  at  his  own  pleasure.  He  is  therefore  signified 
to  have  the  power  of  everv  man's  life  and  death  at  once : 
and  the  power  of  life  ana  dea^  is  very  high  and  great 
power.  He  therefore  herein  implicitly  claims,  what  is  else- 
where expressly  ascribed  to  him,  Rom.  xiv.  7—9.  None 
—lives  to  himself,  (i.  e.  de  jurty  no  man  should,)  or  dies 
to  himself:  for  "  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord, 
or  whether  we  die,  we  die  to  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live 
therefore  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ 
both  died,  and  rose  again,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be 
Lord,  both  of  the  dead  and  living." 

In  sum,  here  is  asserted  to  him  a  dominion  over  both 
worlds ;  this  in  which  we  live,  and  that  into  which  we  die, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  part  of  it.  And  so  in  refer- 
ence to  men,  who  once  have  inhabited  this  world,  the  sense 
of  this  text,  and  that  we  are  insisting  on,  is  the  same. 
Though  hades  is  of  vastly  larger  extent  than  only  to  be  the 
receptacle  of  such  as  have  lived  here ;  it  having  also,  in 
both  the  parts  of  it,  innumerable  inhabitants  who  never 
had  a  dwelling  assigned  them  in  this  world  of  ours  at  all. 

But  thus  far  we  have  the  vast  extent  of  our  Lord  Christ's 
dominion  completely  cleared  to  be  the  proper  intendment 
of  this  text ;  and  that  it  never  meant  so  famt  and  minute 
a  representation  of  it,  as  only  to  make  him  Keeper  of  the 
bottomless  pit ;  though  of  that  also  he  hath  the  key,  as  we 
shall  further  take  notice :  but  we  are  now  to  inquire  of, 
what  will  take  up  less  time, 

III.  The  kind  of  that  power  over  so  vast  a  realm,  or 
manifold  realms,  signified  oy  this  emblematical  expression, 
of  having  the  keys^  ^e. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  keys  are  insignia ;  some  of 
the  tokens  of  power:  and  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  object,  may  be  of  Divine  power. 

The  Jews,  as  some  writers  of  their  affairs  say,  appro- 
priate the  keys  of  three,  others  of  four  things,  to  God  onlv : 
of  life,  or  the  entrance  into  this  world ;  of  the  rain,  or  the 
treasures  of  the  clouds;  of  the  earth,  say  some,*  as  of  the 
granary  of  com ;  and  of  the  grave ;  "  Of  which,"  says  one 
of  their  own,f  **  the  Holy,  Blessed  One  hath  the  keys  of 
the  sepulchres  in  his  hand,"  Ac.  And  as  we  may  be  sure 
he  admits  thither,  so  he  emits  from  thence :  and,  as  he 
says,  "  In  the  future  age,  the  H.  B.  One  will  unlock  the 
treasures  of  souls,  and  will  open  the  graves,  and  bring 
every  soul  back  into  its  own  body,"  Ac. 

Nor  is  this  key  of  the  vasl  kades^  when  it  is  in  the  hand 
of  onr  Redeemer,  the  less  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy,  Blessed 
One ;  for  lo  is  he  too.    But  it  is  in  his  hand  as  oeloaging 
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to  his  ofilce  of  Mediator  between  Qod  and  maa,  a^  waa 
before  said.  And  properly  the  phrase  signifies  ministerial 
power,  being  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  common  usage,  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  of  intrusting  to  some^eat  minister 
the  power  of  tne  kejrs ;  as  it  was  foretold  of  Eliakihif  (Isa. 
xxii.)  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  same  high  station  in 
Hezekiah's  court,  wherem  Shebaa  was,  of  whom  so  severe 
thin^  are  there  said ;  and  that  the  key  of  the  house  of 
David  should  be  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  dec.  v.  2(^23. 
And  the  house  of  David  oeing  a  known  type  of  the  house 
or  church  of  Grod,  and  he  himself  of  Christ,  who  as  the 
Son,  hath  power  over  the  whole  house,  according  to  this 
typical  way  of  speaking,  our  Lord  is  said  (Rev.  lii.  7.^  to 
have  the  key  of  David,  to  open  so  as  none  can  shut,  to  shut 
so  as  none  can  open ;  i.  e.  to  have  a  final, "decisive  power 
in  all  he  doth,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  congruous,  than  that 
having  the  keys  of  the  celestial  house  of  Grod,  the  heavenly 
palace  of  the  Great  King,  Uie  habitation  of  his  holiness  and 
glory,  (in  which  are  the  everlastin^if  habitations,  the  many 
mansions,  the  places  prepared  for  his  redeemed,)  he  should 
also  have  the  Keys  of  the  terrestrial  Bethel ;  which  is  but 
a  sort  of  portal,  or  vestibulum,  to  the  other ;  the  house  of 
Qod,  and  the  ^ate  of  heaven.  And  as  he  is  implied  to  have 
the  kejrs  of  this  introductive,  preparatory  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, (as  the  keys  of  the  king's  palace,  where  is  the  throne 
or  seat  of  government,  and  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  must 
mean  the  same  thing,)  when  he  is  said  to  give  them  to  the 
apostle  Peter,  and  the  other  apostles ;  this  was  but  a  pre-' 
lude,  and  a  minute  instance  of  his  power  of  those  keys  of 
hades,  and  of  the  glorious  heavenly  kingdom  itself  contain^ 
ed  therein,  which  he  was  not  to  delegate,  but  io  manage 
himself  immediately  in  his  own  person. 

If  moreover  he  were  signified  by  the  angel,  (Rev.  xx.  1.) 
who  was  said  to  have  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  that 
also  must  import  a  power,  though  great  in  itself,  veiy  little 
in  comparison  of  the  immense  hades,  of  which  he  is  here 
said  to  have  the  keys.  So  remote  is  it,  that  the  power  as- 
cribed to  him  there,  should  be  the  measure  of  what  he  here 
asserts  to  himself;  and  the  difference  must  be  vastly  greater 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conceive,  or  parallel  by  the 
difference  between  having  power  over  the  palace,  and  all 
the  most  delightful  and  most  spacious  territories  in  the 
vastest  empire  of  the  greatest  prince,  and  only  having 
power  over  a  dungeon  in  some  obscure  comer  of  it ;  which, 
for  the  great  purposes  whereto  all  this  is  to  be  applied,  we 
can  scarcely  too  much  inculcate. 

And  to  such  apjdication  let  us  now,  with  all  possible  seri' 
ousness  and  intention  of  spirit,  address  ourselves.  Which 
will  consist  in  sundry  inferences  or  deductions,  laying  be- 
fore us  some  suitable  matter,  partly  of  our  meditation, 
partly  of  practice;  the  former  whereof  are  to  prepare  and 
lay  a  ground  for  the  latter. 

1.  Divers  thiogs  we  may  collect,  that  will  be  very  proper 
for  deep  meditation ;  which  I  shall  propose  not  as  things 
that  we  can  be  supposed  not  to  have  known  before,  but 
which  are  too  commonly  not  enough  thought  on  or  con- 
sidered. 

And  here  we  shall  somewhat  invert  the  order  wherein 
thinss  lie  in  the  text,  begmning  with  what  is  there  latter 
and  lower,  and  thence  arising,  with  more  advantage,  to 
what  is  higher  and  of  greater  concernment ;  as, 

1.  That  men  do  not  die  at  random,  or  by  some  uncer- 
tain, accidental  bye-stroke,  that,  as  by  a  slip  of  the  hand, 
cuts  off  the  thread  of  life ;  but  by  an  act  of  divine  deter- 
mination, and  judgment,  that  passes  in  reference  to  each 
one's  death.  For  as  the  key  signifies  authority  and  power, 
the  turning  this  key  of  death,  that  gives  a  man  his  exit 
out  off  this  world,  is  an  authoritative  act.  And  do  we  con- 
sider in  what  hand  this  power  is  lodged  1  We  cannot  but 
apprehend  every  such  act  is  the  effect  of  counsel  and  judg- 
ment. 

What  philosophers  are  wont  to  discourse  of  fortuitous 
events  in  reference  to  rational  agents,  or  casufld,  in  refer- 
ence to  natural,  must  be  understood  i>ut  with  relation  tc 
ourselves,  and  signifies  only  onr  own  ignorance  of  futuri- 
ties, but  can  have  no  place  m  the  all-eomprehending  mind« 
as  if  any  thing  were  a  contingency  unto  that.  For  them 
that  live  as  if  they  thoogbt  they  came  into  this  world  by 
f  PMm.  R.  QtaMT.  liilft.  pir  a.  B.  TcBL  C.  r. 
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duuiec,  'tis  rerj  luUiirflU  to  them  to  thibk  the^  shall  die 
and  go  out  of  it  by  chance  too.  but  vhen  and  as  it  happens. 
This  is  worse  thsin  paganish  blindness ;  for  besides  what, 
from  their  poets,  the  Yulgar  haveT)een  made  to  beliere  con- 
cerning the  three  fatal  sisters,  to  whom  they  ascribed  no 
less  than  deity  concerned  in  measuring  every  one's  life, 
the  grave  discourses  which  some  of  them  have  writ  con« 
cerning  Providence,  and  its  extent  to  the  lesser  interme- 
diate concerns  of  life,  much  more  to  that  their  final  great 
coDcem  of  death,  will  be  a  standing  testimony  against  the 
too  prevailing  Christian  scepticism  (they  onght  to  excuse 
the  solecism  who  make  it)  oitbis  wretched  age !  But  such 
among  us  as  will  allow  themselves  the  liberty  to  thinSc, 
want  not  opportunity  and  means  by  which  they  maybe  a** 
sured,  that  not  an  imaginary,  but  realj  deity  is  immediately 
and  constantly  concerned  in  measurmg  our  time  in  thjs 
world.  What  an  awful  thought  is  this  !   And  it  leads  to  a 

3.  Inference.  That  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die.  The  Son 
of  Gtod,  the  Redeemer  of  man,  hath  an  immediate  presi- 
dency over  this.  He  signalizes  himself  by  it,  who  could 
not  suppose  he  should  be  magnified  by  a  trifle !  We  slightly 
say.  Such  a  one  is  dead !  Consider  the  matter  in  itself, 
and  'tis  great.  A  reasonable  soul  hath  changed  states ! 
An  intelligent  spirit  is  gone  out  of  our  world  I  The  life 
of  a  gnat,  a  fly,  (those  little  auUfmata,  or  self-moving 
things,)  how  admirable  a  production  is  it  1  It  becomes  no 
man  to  despise  what  no  man  can  imitate.  We  praise  the 
pencil  that  well  describe  the  external  figure  or  such  an 
animalculum,  such  a  little  creature;  but  the  internal, 
vital,  self-moving  power,  and  the  motion  itself,  what  art 
can  express !  But  a  humao  life,  how  important  a  thing  is 
it  I  *Twas  one  of  Plato's  thanksgivings,  that  Ghxl  had 
.1  made  him  a  man  !  How  careful  a  guard  hath  Qod  set 
over  every  man's  life,  fencing  it  by  the  severest  law  I  *'  If 
any  man  shed  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed ;"  and  how  weighty  is  the  annexed  reason !  "  For  in 
the  image  of  Gk>d  he  made  man."  This  then  highly 
greatens  this  matter.  He  therefore  reserves  it  whollv  to 
himself,  as  one  of  his  peculiarities,  to  dispose  of  sucn  a 
life.  "  I  am  he  that  kills  and  makes  alive.^'  We  find  it 
one  6f  his  high  titles—"  The  Qod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh." 
He  had  what  was  much  greater  to  glory  in,  that  he  was 
"  the  Father  of  spirits,"  indefinitely  spoken.  When  he 
hath  all  the  heavenly  regions,  the  spacious  hades,  peopled 
with  such  inhabitants,  "  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh ;" 
and,  for  vast  multitudes  of  them,  never  was,  that  yet,  look- 
ing down  into  this  little  world  of  ours,  this  minute  spot  of 
his  creation,  and  observing  that  here  were  roirits  dwelling 
in  flesh,  he  should  please  to  be  s^led  also  the  God  of 
those  s|»rits,  signifies  this  to  be  with  him  too  an  appro- 
priate glory,  a  glory  which  he  will  not  commimicate  fur- 
ther than  he  communicates  Gkxihead ;  and  that  he  held  it 
a  divine  right  to  measure  the  time  unto  each  of  them  of 
their  abode  in  flesh,  and  determine  when  they  shall  dis- 
lodge. 

This  cannot  be  thought  on  aright,  without  a  becoming 
most  profound  reverence  of  him  on  this  account  How 
sharp  a  rebuke  is  given  to  that  haughty  prince,'  "  The 
God  in  whose  hands  thy  breath  is.  hast  thou  not  glorified." 
That  would  prepare  the  way,  and  we  should  be  easily  led 
on,  were  we  once  come  to  think  with  reverence,  to  think 
also  with  pleasure  of  this  case,  that  our  life  and  every 
breath  we  draw  are  under  such  a  divine  superintendency. 
The  holy  Psalmist  speaks  of  it  with  hn?b  complacency,  as 
the  matter  of  his  song,  that  he  had  a  God  presiding  over 
bis  hfe.  So  he  tells  us  he  would  have  each  Kvx^n^K^r. 
composed  not  more  of  night  and  dof,  than  of  pruper  and 
praise,  directed  to  God  under  this  notion,  as  the  Qod  of 
nis  life,  Psal.  xlii.  8.  And  he  speaks  it  not  grudgingly,  but 
as  the  ground  of  his  trust  and  boast,  Psal.  xxzi.  14, 15. — 
'*  Itrufited  in  thee,  O  Lord;  I  said.  Thou  art  mv  Qod,  my 
times  are  in  thy  hand."  That  this  key  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  great  Smmaniitel^G4fd¥riih  «s,  will  be  thought  on  with 
fVequency,  when  it  is  thought  on  with  delight 

3.  Our  Ufe  on  earth  is  under  the  constant  strict  obsenrsr 
tion  of  our  Lord  Christ  He  waits  when  to  turn  the  kev, 
and  shut  it  up.  Through  the  whole  of  that  time,  which, 
by  deferring,  he  measures  out  to  us,  we  are  under  his  ey« 
as  in  a  state  of  probation.    He  takes  contianal  noCifie 
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how  we  ottit  onraelTte.  WwloBtmtdebflhmh&fwhhtlim 
a  judicial  act;  therefoie  supposes  diligent  onervar  ~ 
and  proceeds  upon  it.  He  that  hath  this  kcj,  is  also 
in  the  next  chapter,  (v.  18.)  to  have  eyes  like  a  flame  of 
fire.  With  these  he  observes  what  he  hath  against  one 
or  another,  {v.  90.)  and  with  moat  indulgent  pntienee 
gives  a  space  of  repentance,  (v.  31. >  and  notes  it  down  if 
any  then  repent  not,  as  we  there  also  find.  Did  aeeare 
sinners  consider  this,  how  he  beholds  them  with  a  flame  in 
his  eye,  and  the  key  in  his  hand,  would  they  dare  still  lo 
trifle  1  If  thev  did  apprehend  how  he^  in  this  postore, 
stands  over  tnein,  in  all  their  vain  dalliances,  idle  imper- 
tinencies,  bold  advoitnres,  insolent  attempu  aniast  his 
oiws  and  government,  presumptuous  affronts  of  hi0  hi^ 
authority;  yea,  or  but  m  their  drowsy  shimberines,  Iheit 
lingering  deli^ ;  did  they  consider  what  notice  he  takas 
how  they  demean  themselves  under  eveiy  sermon  they 
hear,  in  every  prayer  wherein  ther  are  to  join  with  othen, 
or  which,  perhaps,  for  custom's  ssike,  they  put  up  alone  by 
themselves ;  how  their  hearts  are  moved,  or  unnttoved,  qr 
every  repeated  call  that  is  given  them  to  turn  to  God,  and 
get  tneir  peace  made  by  application  of  their  Redeemer^ 
reconciling  blood ;  in  what  agonies  would  th^  be,  vhal 
pangs  of  trembling  would  thev  feel  within  themselves, 
lest  the  key  should  turn  before  their  great  work  be 
done! 

4.  Whatsoever  ill  designs  by  this  observation  We  dis* 
covers,  'tis  easy  to  him  to  prevent  One  turn  of  this  key 
of  death,  besides  the  many  other  ways  that  are  obvioos  lo 
him,  disappoints  them  all,  and  in  that  day  all  their 
thoughts  perish.  'Tis  not,  therefore,  from  inadvertency, 
indifference,  or  impotency,  but  deep  coumaei,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  be  driven  on  so  far.  He  that  sitteth  m  the 
neavens  laughs,  and  he  knows  their  day  is  ccMning.  He 
can  turn  this  key  when  he  will. 

5.  His  power  as  to  every  one's  death  cannot  be  avoided 
or  withstood.  The  act  of  this  key  is  definitive,  and  ends 
the  business.  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain 
the  spirit ;  nor  hath  he  power  in  death,  Eccl.  viii.  8.  Tis 
in  vain  to  struggle  when  the  key  is  turned ;  the  power  of 
the  keys,  where  'tis  supremely  lodged,  is  absoiutely  deci- 
sive, and  their  eflect  permanent  and  irrevocable.  Thai 
soul,  therefore,  for  whose  exit  the  key  is  tuned,  most 
thereupon  then  forthwith  depart,  willmg  or  unwiUiag, 
ready  or  unr^tdy. 

6.  Souls  that  go  out  of  this  world  of  ours,  on  the  turn 
of  this  key,  go  not  out  of  being.  He  that  hath  thL^  kCT  of 
death  hath  f3so  the  key  of  iUdfs,  a  key  and  a  key.  When 
he  uses  the  former,  to  let  them  out  from  this,  he  oses  the 
latter,  to  give  them  their  inlet  into  the  other  world,  and 
into  the  one  or  the  other  part  of  it ;  into  the  apper  or  the 
lower  hades,  as  the  state  of  their  case  is,  and  dcu  retpBie. 

Our  business  is  not  now  with  Pagans,  to  whom  the 
oracles  of  Qod  are  unknown.  If  it  were,  the  best  and 
wisest  of  them  who  so  commonly  spetk  of  souls  goina  into 
hades,  never  thought  of  their  gqing  no  whither;  nor  there- 
fore that  they  were  nothing.  They  had  reasons,  then, 
which  they  thought  cogent,  they  induced  them,  though  un- 
assisted with  divine  revelation,  to  conclude  they  survived 
their  forsaken  bodies.  And  what  else  could  any  unbribed 
understanding  conclude  or  conceive  1  Whoa  we  find  they 
have  powers  belonging  to  them^  which  we  can  much  more 
easily  apprehend  capable  of  bemg  acted  without  help  from 
the  l>ody  than  by  it,  we  are  sure  that  can  form  thoughts, 
purposes,  desires,  hopes ;  for  it  is  matter  of  £sct  ^^^fTd^ 
It ;  and  coherent  diouehts,  and  thonghts  arising  mat 
thoughts,  one  from  another:  yea,  and  thoughts  absttacled 
from  any  thing  corporeal,  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  moral  good  and  evil,  with  some 
agreeable  resolves ;  thoughts  quite  above  the  sphere  of 
matter,  so  as  to  form  a  notion  of  the  mind  itself  of  a  apt- 
ritual  oeing,  as  unexceptionable  a  one  as  we  can  form  of 
a  body;  yea,  of  an  original  self-subsistent  Mind  and 
Spirit,  the  Former  and  Maker  of  aU  other.  'Tis  much 
more  apprehensible,  since  we  certainly  know  that  all  this 
is  done,  that  it  is  done  without  any  help  of  the  body,  than 
how  flesh,  or  Wood,  or  bones,  or  nerves,  or  brains,  or  any 
corporeal  thing,  shouU  contribnte  to  soeh  methods  of 
thinking,  or  to  any  thoaght  at  aH    And  if  itoan  be  — 
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ttsnd  that  a  spirit  can  act  withoat  dependence  on  a 
bodf .  what  should  hinder  but  we  majr  as  well  conceive  it 
to  subsist  and  live  without  such  dependence  1  Ajnd  when 
we  find  this  power  of  ihought  belongs  to  somewhat  in  us 
that  lives,  since  the  deserted  carcass  thinks  not ;  how  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  suppose,  that  as  the  body  lives  not  of  itself, 
or  life  is  not  essential  to  it,  for  life  may  be  retired  and  gone, 
and  it  remain,  as  we  see  it  doth,  the  same  body  still ;  that 
the  sonl  to  which  the  power  of  thought  belongs,  lives  of 
itself,  not  independently  on  the  first  cause,  but  essentially, 
ao  as  to  receive  life  and  essence  together  from  that  cause, 
or  life  indudad  in  its  essence,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  th& 
same  thin^  to  it  to  be  and  to  live.  And  hereupon  how 
obviofis  is  It  to  apprehend  that  the  soul  is  such  a  thing  as 
can  live  in  the  bodv,  which  when  it  doth,  the  body  hves 
br  it  a  precarious,  borrowed  life ;  and  that  can  live  out  of 
the  body,  leaving  it,  when  it  doth  so,  to  drop  and  die. 

These  sentiments  were  so  reasonable,  as  generally  to 
prevail  with  the  more  deeply-thinking  part  of  mankind, 
philosophers  of  all  sorts,  (a  few  excepted,  whose  notions 
were  manifestly  formed  by  vicious  Inclinatioa,)  in  the 
pagan  world,  where  was  nothing  higher  than  reason  to 
govern.  But  we  have  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
in  the  gospel,^  and  are  forewarned  by  it  that  these  will  be 
Che  measures  of  the  final  judgment^  to  give  eternal  life  at 
lasti  to  them  who,  by  a  patient  contmnance  in  well-doing, 
aeek  honour,  gloiy,  and  immortality.  To  the  rest,k  indig- 
nation and  wrath,  Ac.  because  i  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons with  €k>d.  As  supposing  the  discovery  of  another 
world,  even  by  natural  light,  much  more  by  the  addition 
of  supernatural,  to  be  so  clear,  as  that  the  rule  of  the  fmi- 
versal  judgment,  even  for  all,  is  most  righteously  lo  be 
taken  from  hence,  and  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  resolu- 
tion of  living  wickedly,  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

It  is  also  no  slight  consideration,  that  a  snsceptibleness 
of  religion  should,  among  Uie  creatures  that  dwell  on 
earth,  be  so  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  man,  and  (some 
rare  instances  excepted)  as  far  diffused  as  human  nature ; 
80  as  to  induce  some  very  considering  men,  of  the  an- 
cients as  well  as  modems,  both  pagans  and  Christians, 
to  think  religion  the  more  probable  specifying  difference 
of  man  than  reason.  And  whence  should  so  common  an 
impression  be,  but  from  a  cause  as  common  1  Or  how  can 
we  avoid  to  think  that  this  signature  upon  the  soul  of  man, 
a  capacity  of  religion,  shonla  be  from  the  same  hand  that 
formed  the  spirit  of  man  within  him,  and  that  a  natural 
religiousness,  and  human  nature  itself,  had  the  same  Au- 
thor 1  But  who  sees  not  that*  religion,  as  such,  hath  a 
final  reference  to  a  fhture  state  %  He  was  no  d^icable 
writer,  though  not  a  Christian,  that  positively  affirmed 
hope  towards  Gtod  to  be  essential  to  man ;  and  that  they 
that  had  it  not,  were  not  partakers  of  the  rational  nature. 

'Tis  so  much  the  more  a  deplorable  and  monstrous  thing, 
that  so  many,  not  only  against  the  light  of  their  own  reason, 
but  of  divine  revelation,  are  so  industrious  to  unman  them- 
selves :  and  having  so  effectually  in  a  great  degree  dcme  it 
really  and  in  praetiee,  aim  to  do  it  in  a  more  compendious 
way  aotionally  and  in  principle  too ;  and  make  use  or  show 
of  reason  to  prove  themselves  not  to  be  reasonable  creatures ; 
or  to  divest  themselves  of  the  principal  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion of  the  rational  nature :  and  are  incomparably  herein 
more  unnatural  than  such  as  we  commonly  count  felons 
upon  themselves,  who  only  act  against  their  own  bodily 
life,  but  these  against  the  much  nobler  life  of  their  soul ; 
they  against  the  life  of  an  individual,  these  against  their 
own  iniole  species  at  onee.  And  how  deplonu>le  Is  their 
ease,  that  count  it  their  interest  to  be  In  no  possibility  o1> 
being  happy !  when  yet  their  so  great  dread  of  a  ftiture 
state,  as  to  urge  them  upon  doing  the  most  notorious  vio- 
lence to  their  own  faculties  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  is  a 
verf  cottvictive  argument  of  its  reality:  for  their  dread , 
still  pursues  and  sticks  close  to  them.  This  shows  it  lies 
deep  in  the  nature  of  things  which  they  cannot  alter.  The 
terrible  image  is  still  before  their  eyes ;  and  their  principal 
reAige  lies  only  in  diverting,  in  not  attending  to  it  And 
they  canso  little  trust  to  their  sophiatieal  reasonings  against 
It,  Oiat  when  diey  have  done  all  they  can,  they  must  own 
nW  they  hare  of  ease  and  quiet  in  their  own  minds,  not 
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so  much  to  any  strength  of  reason  they  apprehend  in  tlieir 
own  thoughts,  as  in  not  thinking.  A  bold  jest  may  some- 
times provoke  others'  laughter,  when  it  doth  not  extinguish 
their  own  fear.  A  suspicion  a  fermido  oppositi  will  still 
remain ;  a  misgiving  that  they  cannot  nullify  the  great 
kadeSf  pull  down  the  spacious  iabric  of  heaven,  or  under- 
mine the  profound  abyss  of  hell,  by  a  profane  scoff.  They 
will  in  time  discern  the  difference  between  the  evanid  pas- 
sion of  a  sudden  fright,  that  takes  its  rise  fromimaginauon, 
and  the  reason  of  things ;  as  one  may  between  a  fright  in  a 
dream,  and  the  dread  of  a  condemned  criminal,  with  whom, 
sleeping  and  waking,  the  real  state  of  his  caae  is  still  the 
same. 

Nor  are  the  thinjgs  themselves  remote  or  unconnected ; 
God*s  right  to  punish  a  reasonable  creature  that  hath  lived 
in  contempt  of^him,  and  his  own  reasonable  apprehension 
hereof,  of  his  ccMiscience  both  of  the  fact  and  desert  They 
answer  as  face  to  face,  as  the  stamp  on  the  seal,  and  the 
impression  on  the  wax.  They  would  fain  make  thtit  rea- 
son a  protection  against  their  fear,  but  that  cannot  serve 
both  ways;  the  reason  of  the  thing  lies  against  them  al- 
ready, and  there  cannot  be  an  eternal  war  between  the 
faculty  and  the  object.  One  way  or  other  the  latter  will 
overpower  the  former,  and  draw  it  into  consent  with  itself; 
either  by  lettingit  see  there  is  a  just,  true  cause  of  fear, 
or,  assisted  by  Pivine  grace,  prevail  for  the  change  of 
the  sinners'  course.  Whereupon  that  troublesome  fear, 
and  its  cause,  will  both  upon  the  best  terms  cease  to- 
gether. And  that  what  hath  been  proposed  to  consideration 
under  this  head,  may  be  the  more  efifectually  considered, 
to  this  blessed  purpose,  I  add  that, 

7.  The  discovery  of  the  invisible  world,  and  the  disposal 
of  afilhirs  there,  have  a  most  encouraging  aspect  upon  this 
world :  for  both  the  discovery  and  the  disposal  are  by  our 
blessea  Redeemer,  in  whom  mercy  and  might  are  met  in 
highest  perfection.  How  fragrant  breathings  of  grace,  how 
glorious  a  display  of  power,  are  there  in  what  he  here  says ! 
^Fear  not  t  I  am  the  first  and  the  last ;  I  am  he  that  bv- 
eth  and  was  dead,  and  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen. 
And  I  have  the  keys  of  kadsi  and  of  death."  He  hath 
opened  the  cetestial  hades  to  our  view,  that  it  might  be 
also  open  to  our  safe  entrance  and  blissful  inhabitation. 
He  wtko  was  dead,  but  liveth,  and  had  made  his  victorious 
triumphant  entrance  before  us,  and  for  us ;  he  who  had 
overcome  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,— conquered  the 

gigantic  monster  at  the  gate,  gained  the  kejrs,  ana  designed 
erein  their  deliverance  from  the  fear  of  death,  who  were 
thereby  subject  to  bcmdage;  (Heb.  ii  14,  15.)  he  who 
hath  al)olished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  theChispel;  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  'tis  he  who  bids  us 
lift  up  our  eyes,  and  behold  the  heavens  opened,  and  him- 
self standing  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod.  The  horrid  infer- 
nal hades  he  hath  discovered  too,  only  that  we  might  fear 
and  shun  it.  But  yet  more  distinctly  consider,  why  doth 
he  here  represent  himself  under  this  character,  "  He  that 
liveth  and  was  dead,"  but  that  he  might  put  us  in  mind  of 
that  most  convlctive  argument  of  his  love,  his  submitting 
to  die  for  usj  "Greater  love  hath  no  man:"  and  that  he 
might  at  once  put  us  out  of  doubt  concerning  his  power, 
that  he  yet  survives,  and  is  sprung  up  alive  out  of  that 
death,  victorious  oyer  it.  How  amiable  is  the  representa- 
tion of  such  power  in  conjunction  with  such  love!  The 
same  person  having  a  heart  so  replenished  with  love,  a 
hand  so  armed  with  power,  neither  capable  of  uHkind  de- 
aign,  nor  unable  to  effect  the  most  kind.  Behold  him  in 
this  representation  f  Who  would  not  now  fall  at  his  foot 
and  aaore  1  Who  would  hesitate  at  resigning  to  him,  or  be 
imalled  at  his  disclosure  of  this  unknown  worid  1 

Do  but  conader  him  who  makes  the  discovery,  and 
vrho  would  not  expect  from  him  the  utmost  effi>rts  of  love 
and  goodness  1  From  him  who  is  the  Brightness  of  his 
Father's  fflory,  and  the  express  Image  of  his  person !  His 
essential  image,  who  is  Love  I  'From  him  who  came  into 
this  wretehed  world  of  ours,  ftiH  of  grace  and  truth !  And 
who  could  not  have  come  but  by  the  inducement  of  com- 
pasaion  to  our  miseries.  From  aim  who  knows  all  things, 
and  whose  eye  penetrates  into  every  recess  of  the  vast 
hades 'f  aU  his  own  empire;   in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
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treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge';  bat  who  only  knows 
not  to  deceive :  who  hath  told  us,  in  his  Fathers  house 
are  many  mansions,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  would  have  told 
us  that,  John  ziv.  2.  From  him  into  whose  mouth  guile 
never  entered,  but  into  whose  lips  grace  was  poured,  and 
is  poured  out  by  them ;  so  that  the  ear  that  hath  heard 
him  hath  borne  him  wimess,  and  filled  with  wonder  those 
that  heard  the  gracious  words  which  came  out  of  his 
mouth.  Who  hath  told  us  all  concerning  that  unseen 
world,  that  in  this  our  present  slate  it  was  fit  for  us  to 
know;  and  enough,  in  telling  all  that  will  be  his  fol- 
lowers, that  where  he  is,  there  he  will  have  them  be,  John 
xvii.  24. 

And  consider  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  discovery 
itself.  What  doth  it  mean  or  tend  to,  but  to  undeceive 
miserable  mortals,  whom  he  beholds  from  his  high  throne 
mocked  with  shadows,  b^g^iled  with  most  delusive  im- 

Sostnres,  and  easily  apt  to  be  imposed  upont  foolish, 
eceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures ;  feeding  upon 
ashes,  and  wearying  themselves  for  very  vanity ;  sportmg 
themselves  in  the  dust  of  this  minute  spot  of  eaith ;  wast- 
ing their  little  inch  of  time,  wherein  tney  ^ouldprepare 
for  translation  into  the  regions  of  unseen  glory.  To  these 
he  declares  he  hath  formed  a  kingdom  for  all  that  covet  to 
mend  their  states,  and  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world ;  that  for  such  as  will  be  of  this  kingdom,  he  will 
provide  better,  having  other  worlds,  the  many  heavens, 
nbove  all  which  he  is  ascended,  at  nis  dispose,  Eph.  iv. 
10.  But  they  must  seek  this  kingdom  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  it  in  the  firstplace,  and  desist  from  their  care 
about  other  things.  He  counsels  and  warns  them  not  to 
lay  up  their  treasure  on  earth,  but  in  heaven ;  and  to  let 
their  hearts  be  there  with  their  treasure.  And  what  can 
withstand  his  power,  who  having  been  dead,  liveth  victo- 
rious over  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  is  alive 
for  evermore,  possessed  of  an  eternal  state  of  life  1 

And  have  we  not  reason  to  expect  the  most  equal  and 
most  benign  disposal  of  things  in  that  unseen  world,  when 
ne  also  declares,  I  have  the  keys,  righfhl  authority,  as 
well  as  mighty  power,  to  reward  and  punish  1  None  but 
who  have  a  very  ill  mind  can  fear  from  him  an  ill  manage- 
ment. He  first  became  capable  of  dying,  and  then  yielding 
himself  to  die,  that  he  might  obtain  these  keys  for  gracious 
purposes.  He  had  them  before  to  execute  just  vengeance, 
as  he  was  originally  in  the  form  of  Grod,  and  without  rob- 
bery equal  with  Grod ;  an  equal  sharer  in  sustaining  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  by  apostate  rebels,  and  an 
«qual  sharer  in  the  right  of  vindicating  it. 

But  that  he  might  have  these  keys  to  open  the  heavenly 
Aades  to  reduced  apostates,  to  penitent,  believing,  self-de- 
voting sinners,  for  this  it  was  necessary  he  shoold  put  on 
man,  be  found  here  in  fashion  as  a  mem,  take  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  become  obedient  to  death,  even  that  ser- 
vile punishment  the  death  of  the  cross,  Phil.  ii.  7,  8.  Per 
this  he  is  highly  exalted  into  this  power,  that  every  knee 
might  bew  to  him,  in  hope  of  savine  mercy,  v.  9, 10.  com- 
pared with  Isa.  xlv.  2a,  23.  He  had  the  keys  without 
this  of  the  supernal  hadeSf  to  shut  out  ^all  offenders,  and 
-of  the  infernal,  to  shut  them  up  for  ever.  But  that  he 
might  have  them  to  absolve  repentiog  believers,  ad- 
mit them  into  heaven,  and  only  to  shut  up  in  hell  implac- 
able enemies — for  this  he  must  die,  and  live  again.  He 
was  to  be  slain  and  hanged  on  a  tree,  that  he  mieht  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of 
sin,  Acts  V.  30,  31.  That  to  this  intent  he  might  be  the 
ILiord  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  he  must  both  die  and 
rise,  and  live  so  as  to  die  no  more,  Rom.  xlv.  9.  These 
keys  for  this  purpose,  he  was  only  to  have  upon  these 
terms.  He  had  a  right  to  punish  as  an  offended  Qod, 
but  to  pardon  and  save  as  a  meditating,  sin-expiating 
0od-man. 

But  as  he  was  to  do  the  part  of  a  Mediator,  he  must 
act  equally  between  the  disagreeing  parties :  he  was  to 
deal  impartially  on  both  sides.  To  render  back  entire  to 
the  injured  Ruler  of  the  world  his  violated  rights,  and  to 
obtain  for  us  his  forfeited  favour,  as  entire.  And  under- 
took therefore,  when  as  a  sacrifice  he  was  to  be  slain,  to 
redeem  us  to  Gkxl  by  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9.  To  give  him 
jtwek  his  revolted  creature,  holy,  pure,  subject,  and  aervice- 
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able,  as  by  his  methods  he  shall  be  at  last ;  and  procDR 
for  him  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal  blessedneas. 

When  therefore  he  was  to  do  for  us  the  part  oi  a  Re- 
deemer, he  was  to  redeem  us  from  the  cmrse  of  the  law, 
not  from  the  command  of  it ;  to  save  ns  from  the  "  wratk 
of  GK>d,  not  from  his  govertunetU.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
so  firm  and  indi'soluble  is  the  connexion  between  oar 
duty  and  our  felicity,  that  the  sovereign  Ruler  had  been 
eternally  injured,  and  we  not  advantaged.  Were  we  to 
have  been  set  free  from  the  preceptive  obligation  of  God's 
holy  law,  then  most  of  all  from  that  most  fundasiental  pre- 
cept, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  tnine 
heart,  soul,  might,  and  mind."  Had  this  been  redemptioii, 
which  supposes  only  what  is  evil  and  hurtful,  as  that  we  are 
to  be  redeemed  from  1  This  were  a  strange  sort  of  self-re- 
pugnant redemption,  not  from  sin  and  misery,  but  from 
our  duty  and  felicity.  This  were  so  to  be  redeemed  as  to 
be  still  lost,  and  every  way  lost,  both  to  God  and  to  our- 
selves for  ever.  Redeemed  from  loving  God !  What  a  mon- 
strous thought  I  Redeemed  from  what  is  the  great  active 
and  fruitive  principle ;  the  source  of  obedience  and  bless- 
edness ;  the  eternal  spring,  even  in  the  heavenly  stale,  of 
adoration  and  fruition !  This  had  been  to  legitimate  ever- 
lasting enmity  and  rebellion  against  the  ble^ed  God,  and 
to  redeem  us  into  an  eternal  hell  of  horror  and  misery  to 
ourselvea!  This  had  been  to  cut  ofi*  from  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  world  for  ever,  so  considerable  a  limb  of  his 
most  rig^htful  dominion,  and  to  leave  us  as  miserable  as 
everlasting  separation  fh>m  the  Fountain  of  life  and  Uess- 
edness  could  make  us. 

When  therefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  to  redeem 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  it  was  that  the  promised 
Spirit  might  be  given  to  us,  (Gal.  iii.  13j^4.)  who  should 
write  the  law  in  our  hearts ;  (Jer  xxxi.  33.  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
27.)  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  it  in  us,  by  causing  us  to 
walk  after  his  dictates,  according  to  that  law ;  regenerating 
us,  begetting  us  after  God's  image,  and  making  us  par- 
takers of  a  Godlike  nature.  So  we  through  the  law  be- 
come dead  to  the  malediction  and  curse  of  it,  that  we 
may  live  to  God  more  devoted  lives  than  ever,  Gal.  ii  19. 
Thus  is  God's  lo6t  creature  eiven  back  to  him  with  the 
greatest  advantage  also  to  itself. 

With  this  design  it  is  apparent  our  Lord  redeemed  us, 
and  by  his  redemption  acquired  these  keys.  Nor  are  we 
to  doubt,  but  in  the  use  of  them^  he  will  dispense  exactly 
according  to  this  just  and  merciful  design.  And  what  a 
perverse  distorted  mind  is  that,  which  can  so  much  as 
wish  it  should  be  otherwise !  viz.  That  he  should  save  us 
to  the  eternal  wrong  of  him  that  made  us,  and  so  as  that  we 
should  be  nothing  me  better ;  i,  e.  that  he  should  save  u 
without  saving  us. 

And  hath  this  no  pleasant  comfortable  aspect  upon  a 
lost  world,  that  he  who  hath  the  keys  will  use  them  for 
such  purposes  1  i.  e.  to  admit  to  eternal  bliss,  and  save  to 
the  uttermost,  all  that  will  come  to  God  by  him ;  (not  will- 
ing to  be  everlastingly  alienated  fh>m  the  life  of  God ;)  be- 
cause he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession,  or  to  transact  and 
negociate  for  them,  (as  that  word  signifies,)  and  that  in  a 
rightful  way,  and  even  by  the  power  of  these  keys ! 

8.  That  there  must  be  some  important  reason  why  the 
other  world  is  to  us  unseen,  and  so  truly  bears  the  name 
of  Hades.  This  expresses  the  state  of  the  case  as  in  fact  it  is, 
that  it  is  as  a  world  lying  out  of  our  sight,  and  into  which  oor 
dim  and  weak  eye  cannot  penetrate.  That  other  state  of 
things  is  spoken  of  therefore  as  hidden  from  us  by  a  vaiL 
When  our  Lord  Jesus  is  said  to  have  passed  into  the  heavens, 
(Heb.  iv.  14^  he  is  also  said  to  have  entered  into  that  within 
the  veil ;  (Heb.  vi.  19,  20.)  alluding  to  that  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  before  that,  in  Moses's  tabernacle ;  but  ex- 
pressly signifying,  that  the  holy  places  into  which  Christ 
entered,  not  those  made  with  hands,  which  were  the  figure 
of  the  true,  but  heaven  itself,  filled  with  the  glorious  pre- 
sence of  Grod,  where  he  appNcars  for  us,  (Heb.  ii.  24.)  is 
also  veiled  fh>m  us.  As  also  the  glory  of  the  other  state 
is  said  to  be  a  glory  as  yet  to  be  revealed,  Rom.  viii.  18. 
And  we  are  told,  (Job  xxvi.  9.)  the  great  God  holdeth 
back  the  face  of  his  throne  :  and  above,  v.  6.  'tis  represent- 
ed as  a  divine  prerogative,  that  thetdj  which  is  there  gronnd- 
lessly  rendered  ktU,  the  vast  hades,  ir  only  naked  before 
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blm,  lies  entirely  open  to  his  view,  and  therein  t^e  dark 
and  horrid  part  of  it,  destruction^  by  which  peculiarly  most 
be  meant  keU,  is  to  him  without  a  coreringf  not  more  hid- 
den from  his  eye. 

Which  shows  this  to  be  the  Divine  pleasure;  so  God 
will  have  it  be,  who  could  have  exposed  all  to  common 
▼iew,  if  he  had  pleased. 

But  because  he  orders  all  things  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  will,  ([Eph.  L  11.)  we  must  conceive  some 
weighty  reason  did  mduce  hereto,  that  whatsoever  lies  be- 
yond this  present  state  of  things  should  be  concealed  from 
our  immediate  view,  and  so  come  wm  Twmine,  to  be  call- 
ed hades.  And  if  die  reason  of  Gk)d's  conduct,  and  the 
course  of  his  disspensation  herein,  had  been  equally  hidden, 
as  that  state  itself  is,  it  had  been  a  bold  presumption  to 
inquire  and  pry  into  it;  modesty  and  reverence  should 
have  restrained  us.  But  when  we  find  it  holds  a  manifest 
a^^reement  with  other  parts  of  his  counsel,  that  are  suffi- 
ciently revealed;  and  that  the  excellency  of  the  Dirine 
wisdom  is  most  conspicuous,  and  principally  to  be  beheld 
and  admired,  in  ordering  the  apt  congruiiies  and  corres- 
pondencies of  things  with  each  other,  and  especially  of 
the  ends  he  proposes  to  himself,  with  the  methods  and 
ways  he  takes  to  efiect  them;  'twere  very  great  osci- 
tancy,  and  an  undutiful  negligence,  not  to  observe  them, 
when  they  stand  in  view,  that  we  may  render  him  his  due 
acknowled^ents  and  honour  thereupon. 
-  'Tis  manifest  that  as  God  did  not  create  man,  at  first,  in 
that  which  he  designed  to  be  his  final  state;  but  as  a  pro- 
bationer, in  a  state  of  trial,  in  order  to  a  further  state ;  so 
when  he  apostatized  and  fell  from  God,  he  was  graciously 

f  leased  to  order  for  him  a  new  trial,  and  put  him  into  the 
ands  of  his  merciful  Redeemer,  who  is  intrusted  with 
these  keys,  and  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  him, 
to  be  managed  and  exercised  according  to  the  terms  plainly 
set  down  and  declared  in  his  (3ospel.  Wheresoever  he  is 
with  sufficient  evidence  revealed  and  made  known,  men  im- 
mediatelv  come  under  obligation  to  believe  in  him ;  to  in- 
trust ana  commit  themselves  into  the  same  bands ;  to  rely 
upon  the  truth  of  his  word  in  everything  he  reveals,  as  the 

f  round  of  their  submitting  to  his  authority  in  every  thing 
e  requires.  What  concerns  their  present  practice  ne  hath 
plainly  shown  them:  so  much  as  it  was  requisite  they 
should  pre-apprehend  of  future  retributions,  rewards  and 
punishments,  ne  hath  revealed  also ;  not  that  they  should 
nave  the  knowledge  hereof  by  immediate  inspection,  but 
by  taking  his  word.  That  as  their  first  transgression  was 
founded  in  infidelity,  that  they  did  not  believe  God,  but  a 
lying  spirit  against  him ;  their  first  step  in  their  recovery 
and  return  to  Gtod  should  be  to  believe  him,  and  take  his 
word  about  things  they  have  themselves  no  immediate 
sight  or  knowledge  of.  This  point  was  by  no  means  to  be 
quitted  to  the  first  apostates.  As  if  God's  saying  to  them, 
"  If  you  transgress,  you  shall  die,  or  go  into  hades^  was 
no  sufficient  enforcement  of  the  precept,  unless  he  had 
given  them  a  distinct  view  of  tne  state  of  felicity  or 
misery,  which  their  obedience  or  disobedience  would  lead 
them  mto.  This  had  been  to  give  away  the  whole  cause 
to  the  revolted  rebels,  and  rather  to  confess  error  and  over- 
sight in  the  Divine  government,  than  impute  fouU  to  the 
imwagners  of  it ! 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  how  suitable  had  it 
been  to  the  des^  of  this  second  trial  to  be  made  with 
men,  to  withdraw  the  veil,  and  let  every  one's  own  eyes 
be  their  informers  of  all  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  state  1 
and  hereupon  proclaim  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  them, 
that  they  snould  all  partake  nerein  that  w<nild  entirely 
deny  themselves,  come  off  from  their  own  bottom,  give 
themselves  up  absolutely  to  the  interest,  love,  service,  and 
commimion  of  their  Redeemer,  and  of  God  in  him  1  To 
fortify  themselves  aeainst  the  assaults  and  dangers  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  bv  reversing  that  rule,  The  just  shall 
livt  ty  uith;  even  ttiat«  faith  which  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;  or 
l^  inverting  the  method,  that  in  reference  to  such  thii]^i^ 
we  are  to  walk  by  iaith,  not  by  sight,  and  letting  it  ne, 
We  are  to  walk  by  sight,  not  by  faithi  And  that  lest  anv 
should  refuse  such  compliance  with  their  great  L4>rd, 
whole  kadM  should  be  no  longer  so,  but  made  naked  be- 
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fore  them,  and  the  covering  of  hell  and  destruction  be 
taken  off,  and  their  own  eyes  behold  the  infernal  horrors, 
and  their  own  ears  hear  the  shrieks  and  bowlings,  of  ac- 
cursed creatures,  that  having  rejected  their  Redeemer,  are 
rejected  by  him.  We  ar  not  here  to  consider,  what 
course  would  most  certainly  effect  their  salvation,  but 
what  most  became  the  wise  holy  God,  to  preserve  the  dig* 
uity  of  his  own  government,  and  save  them  too;  other- 
wise Almighty  power  could  save  all  at  once.  As  therefore 
we  have  cause  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  compas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  hath  these  keys,  in  giving 
us  for  the  kind,  such  notices  as  he  hath,  of  the  state  of  the 
things  inkadess  so  we  have  equal  cause  to  admire  his 
wisdom,  that  he  gives  us  not  those  of  another  kind,  that 
should  more  powerfully  strike  the  sense  and  amaze  ns 
more,  but  instruct  us  less^  that  continues  it  to  be  kades 
still,  a  state  of  things  to  us  unseen  as  yet.  As  the  case 
would  have  been  on  the  other  supposition,  the  most  gene- 
rous, noble  part  of  our  religion  had  been  sullied  or  lost ; 
and  the  trial  of  our  faith,  which  is  to  be  found  unto  praise, 
honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  even 
upon  this  account;  that  they  who  had  not  seen  him  in  his 
mean  circumstances  on  earth,  nor  did  runo  see  him,  amidst 
all  the  glories  of  his  exalted  state,  yet  believing^  loved 
him,  ana  rejoiced  in  him  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory,  1  Pet.  i.  7,  8.  This  faith,  and  all  the  glorious 
trials  of  it,  with  its  admirable  achievements  and  perform- 
ances, whereby  the  elders  heretofore  ^  obtained  so  good  a 
report,  and  high  renown  on  earth,  and  which  filled  the 
world  with  wonder,  had  all  vanished  into  obscurity  and 
darkness ;  t.  e.  if  they  had  believed  no  more,  or  no  greater 
thin^,  than  every  man  besides  had  the  immediate  view  of 
by  his  own  eye-sight. 

And  yet  the  trial  had  been  greater,  on  another  account, 
than  the  Divine  wisdom,  in  conjunction  with  goodness  and 
compassion,  thought  fit  ordinarily  to  put  sincere  Chris- 
tians upon.  For  who  could  with  any  tolerable  patience 
have  endured  longer  abode  on  earth,  after  they  should 
once  have  bad  the  glory  (^  the  heavenlv  state  immediately 
set  in  view  before  their  eyes  ?  especially  considering,  not 
so  much  the  sufferings,  as  the  impurities,  of  their  present 
state  1  What,  for  great  reason,  was  a  special  voiichsafe- 
ment  to  one  apostle,  was,  for  as  great,  to  be  common  to 
all  Christians.  How  great  is  the  .wisdom  and  mercy  of 
our  blessed  Lord  in  this  partial  concealment  of  our  future 
.state,  and  that  while  sp  much  as  is  sufficient  is  revealed, 
there  is  yet  a  kades  upon  it,  and  it  may  still  be  said,  It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  1  John  iii.  2. 

But  as  these  majestic  life-breathiog  words  of  our  great 
Lord  do  plainly  offer  the  things  that  have  been  mentioned, 
and  many  more  such  that  might  occur,  to  our  thoughts 
and  meditation ;  so  will  they  be  thougnt  on  in  vain,  if 
they  be  not  followed  and  answered  by  suitable  disposi- 
tions and  actions  of  heart  and  life.  Therefore  the  further 
use  we  are  to  make  of  this  great  subject  will  be  to  lay  dowuj 

3.  Divers  correspondent  thin^  to  be  practised  ana 
done,  which  must  also  suppose  disposations  and  frames  of 
heart  and  spirit  agreeable  tnereto. 

1.  Let  us  live  expecting  a  period  to  be  ere  long  put  to 
our  life  on  earth.  For  remember,  there  are  lieys  put  into 
a  great  hand  for  this  very  purpose,  that  holds  them  not  in 
vain.  His  power  is  of  equal  extent  with  the  law  be  is  to 
proceed  by.  And  by  that  it  is  '  appointed  for  aH  once  to 
die.  Therefore,  as  in  the  execution  he<;annot  exceed,  so 
he  will  not  come  short  of  this  fl^n>ointmentr.  when  that 
once  shall  be,  it  belongs  to  him  to  determine.  Ajid  from 
the  course  we  may  ob^rve  him  to  hold^  as  it  is  uncertain 
to  all,  it  can  be  very  remote  to  none.  How  short  is  the 
measure  of  a  spant  'Tis  an  absurd  vanity  to  promise 
ourselves  that  which  is  in  the  power  of  another.  How 
wise  and  prudent  a  thing  to  aocommodate  ourselves  com- 
posedly to  his  pleasure,  in  whose  power  we  are ;  and  to 
live  as  men  continually  expecting  to  die  I  There  are  bands 
of  death  out  of  which  when  they  once  take  hol<L  we  can- 
not firee  ourselves.  But  there  are  also  bands  or  life,  not 
less  troublesome  or  dangerous.  'Tis  our  great  concern 
to  be  daily,  bv  degrees,  loosening  and  disentangling  our- 
sdres  from  these  bands;  and  for  preventing  the  necessity 
of  a  violent  rapture,  to  be  daily  .disengagmg  our  hearts 
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from  an  ensnaring  world,  and  the  too  close  embraces  of  an 
over-indulged  body.  Tell  them  resolutely,  I  must  leave 
them  whensoever  my  great  Lord  turns  the  key  for  me ;  and 
I  know  not  how  soon  that  may  be.  It  is  equally  unhappy 
and  foolish  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  an  impossibiuhr, 
or  in  a  war  with  necessity ;  the  former  whereoi  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  latter  cannot  but  overcome.  We  owe  so 
much  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of  our  own 
minds,  to  be  reconciled,  at  all  times,  to  that  which  majr  befall 
us  at  any  time.  How  confounding  a  thing  is  surprisal  by 
that  which  ourselves  regret  and  dread  !  How  unaccount- 
able and  ignominious  must  it  be  to  pretend  to  be  surprised 
with  what  we  have  so  great  reason  always  to  expect,  and 
whereof  we  are  so  oft  forewarned !  Is  it  no  part  of  Chris- 
tian watchfulness  to  wait  for  such  an  hour  1  Though  that 
waiting  all  the  days  of  our  appointed  time,  mentioned  Job 
xiv.  14.  refers  to  another  change  than  that  of  death,  viz. 
(as  the  foregoing  and  following  verses  show,)  that  of  the 
resurrection,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  equally  requisite,  upon 
a  no  ]ess  important  reason.  And  the  requests  that  the 
Lord  would  make  us  know  our  end,  and  the  measure 
of  our  days,  that  we  may  know  how  frail  we  are,  (Ps. 
xrzix.  4.)  and  that  he  would  teach  us  so  to  number  our 
days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom,  (Ps.  xc. 
12.)  are  equally  monitory  to  the  same  purpose^  as  the 
most  express  precepts;  as  also  the  many  directions  we 
have  to  watch  and  wait  for  our  Lord's  appearance  and 
coming  are  a.s  applicable  to  this  purpose.  For  whensoever 
his  key  opens  our  passage  out  of  this  world,  and  these 
bodies,  hades  opens  too,  and  he  particularly  appears  to  us, 
in  as  decisive  a  judgnlent  of  our  case,  as  his  universal  ap- 
pearance and  judgment  will  at  last  give  for  all.  The 
placid  agreement  of  our  minds  and  spirits  with  divine 
determination,  both  as  to  the  thing,  and  time^  of  our  de- 
parture hence,  will  prevent  the  trouble  and  ungratefulness 
of  being  surprised ;  and  our  continual  expectation  of  it, 
will  prevent  any  surprisal  at  all.  Let  this  then  be  an 
agreed  resolution  with  us,  to  endeavour  beiae  in  a  posture, 
as  that  we  may  be  capable  of  saying,  "  Lord,  whensoever 
thou  shalt  move  thv  key,  and  tell  me  this  night,  or  this 
hour,  ril  require  thy  soul,  thou  shalt  not,  O  Lord,  pre- 
vent mine  expectation,  or  ever  find  me  counting  upon 
many  years'  enjoyment  of  any  thing  this  world  can  enter- 
tain me  with." 

In  further  pursuance  hereof, 

2.  Be  not  over-intent  on  designs  for  this  present  world ; 
which  would  suppose  you  to  count  upon  long  abode  in 
it.  Let  them  be  always  laid  with  a  supposition,  you  may 
ihis  way,  even  by  one  turn  of  this  key,  be  prevented  of 
bringing  them  about:  and  let  them  be  pursued  with  indif- 
ferency,  so  as  that  disappointment  even  this  way  may  not 
be  a  grievance.  A  thing  made  up  of  thought  and  design, 
as  our  mind  and  spirit  naturally  is,  will  be  designing  one 
way  or  other ;  nor  ought  we  to  attempt  that  violence  upon 
our  own  natures,  as  to  endeavour  the  stupifying  of  the  in- 
telligent, designing  mind,  which  the  Author  of  nature  hath 
put  into  us.  Only  let  us  so  lay  our  designs,  as  that  how 
many  soever  we  form  that  may  be  liable  to  this  sort  of 
disappointment,  we  may  still  have  one  greater  and  more 
important,  so  regularly  and  surely  laid,  that  no  turn  of  this 
key  shall  be  in  any  possibility  to  frustrate,  but  promote  it 
rather.  The  design  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood  to  be  first 
nought,  with  his  righteousness,  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  or  which  is 
pursued  by  seeking  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  to  the 
actual  attainment  of  eternal  life,  (Rom.  ii.  7.)  may,  if  pre- 
scribed methods  be  duly  observed,  have  this  felicity  always 
attending  it,  to  be  successfully  pursued  while  we  live,  and 
effected,  when  we  die. 

But  this  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  under  the  sun,  that 
men  too  generally  form  such  projects,  that  they  are  disap- 
pointed both  when  they  do  not  comptass  them,  and  when 
they  do.  If  they  do  not,  they  have  lost  their  labour;  if 
they  do,  they  are  not  worth  it.  They  dream  they  are  eat- 
ing, wid  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  labour ;  but  they  awake, 
and  their  soul  Is  empty.  And  if  at  length  they  think  of 
laying  wiser  and  more  valuable  designs,  Uie  key  turns,  and 
not  haying  fixed  their  resolution,  and  begun  aright,  they 
and  all  their  thoughts,  foolish,  or  more  wise,  peroh  toge- 
ther.    Beoaose  there  is  a  fit  season  fr^  «v^vy  fit  tmdenak* 
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ing,  a  time  and  judgment  for  every  purpose,  or  a  eritieal 
time,  such  as  is  oy  judgment  affixed  to  every  such  purpoae, 

iEccl.  viii.  6.)  and  because  also  men  know  not  their  time, 
ch.  ix.  12.)  therefore  their  misery  is  great  upon  the  earth 
and  as  birds  cauffht  in  a  snare,  they  are  snared  in  an  evil 
time  that  falleth  suddenly  upon  them.  O  miaerable, 
miserable  mortals !  So  are  your  immortal  spirits  misem- 
ployed and  lost  I 

Their  most  valuable  design  for  another  world  is  aeldon 
thought  on  in  season ;  their  little  designs  for  this  world 
they  contrive  and  prosecute  with  that  confidence,  as  if 
they  thought  the  world  to  be  theirs,  and  themselves  their 
own,  and  thev  had  no  Lord  over  them.  This  rude  inso- 
lence that  holy  apostle  animadverts  upon,  of  such  as  say,* 
"  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  to  such  a  city,  and  con- 
tinue there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gam ;  where- 
as they  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow:  and 
what  is  their  life  1  A  vapour,"  dbc.  So  much  of  duty  and 
becoming  behaviour  is  m  the  meantime  forgotten,  as  to 
say,  "  If  the  Lord  will  we  shall  live,"  &c.  This  is  to 
bear  themselves  as  absolute  masters  of  their  own  lives 
How  bold  an  affront  to  their  sovereign  Lord !  They  fed 
themselves  well  in  health,  stren^,  and  vigour,  and  seem 
resolved  it  shall  be  a  trial  of  skill  who  hath  the  power,  or 
to  whom  the  keyjs  belong,  till  it  come  to  the  last  irrefrag- 
able demonstration,  that  he  changes  their  countenance, 
and  sends  them  away ;  (Job  xiv.  20.^  and  then  they  go, 
driven,  plucked,  and  torn  away  from  tneir  dwelling-plaice, 
rooted  out  fVom  the  land  of  the  living,  Ps.  lii.  5. 

But  if  any  premonitory  decavs  make  them  doubt  the 
perpetuity  of  tneir  own  abode  here,  they  somewhat  ease 
their  minds  by  the  pleasure  they  take  in  thinkinF,  when 
they  have  filled  their  own  bellies,  (Ps.  xvii.  14.)  what  they 
shall  leave  of  their  substance  to  their  babes,  and  to  them 
that  shall  come  after.  And  "  their  inward  thought  is, 
that  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwell- 
ing-places to  all  generations ;  and  they  call  their  lands 
afler  their  own  names,  and  their  posterity  approve  their 
sajrings,"  think  and  act  as  wisely  as  they,  CPs.  xlix.  11, 
12.)  Thus  they  take  upon  them,  and  reclcon  they  for 
their  time,  and  theirs  after  them,  shall  still  dwell  in  theii 
own.  A  wise  thought  I  They  are  the  owners,  when  an- 
other keeps  the  kejrs. 

Several  other  things  of  like  import  I  shall  more  lightly 
touch,  that  may  be  collected  from  what  hath  been  already 
more  largely  said,  and  leave  to  be  further  enlarged  upon 
in  your  own  thoughts ;  and  shall  dilate  more  upon  some 
other,  as  they  are  either  more  material,  or  less  thought  on 
by  the  most. 

3.  Be  not  prodigal  of  your  time  on  earth,  which  is  so 
little  in  your  power.  Because  you  are  not  to  expect 
much,  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  your  little.  Tis  so 
precious  a  thing  that  it  is  to  be  redeemed ;  'tis  therefore 
too  precious  to  be  embezzled  and  trifled  away.  The  con- 
nexion of  those  two  precepts,  (Eph.  v.  15,  16.)  of  walking 
circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  and  that  of  redeem- 
ing the  time,  more  than  mtimates,  that  to  squander  time 
is  a  foolish  thing.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  thin^  that  we 
make  ourselves,  their  shape  and  frame  show  their  use  and 
end.  Are  we  to  make  a  less  judicious  estimate  of  the 
works  of  Gk>d  1  If  we  therefore  contemplate  ourselves,  and 
consider  what  a  sort  of  production  man  is.  can  we  allow 
ourselves  to  think  God  made  him  a  reasonable  creatnre  om 
purpose  to  play  the  fool  1  Or  can  we  live  as  if  we  thought 
so,  without  reproaching  our  Maker  1  But  whereas  he  who 
hath  been  the  Author  to  us  of  such  a  nature,  capable  of 
improving  a  life's  time  in  this  world  unto  most  valuable 
purposes,  nath  also  been  the  Author  of  such  a  law,  re- 
quiring us  to  redeem  time ;  the  reproach  will  be  wholly 
tumeaofi'  from  him  upon  ourselves,  and  our  consequent 
ruin  be  upon  our  own  guilty  heads.  And  he  will  find 
some  among  ourselves,  who  by  the  advantage  only  of  the 
reasonable  nature,  common  to  us  and  them,  that  are  ift- 
struetors  to  us  not  to  waste  our  days  in  vanity,  and  will 
be  wimesses  against  us  if  we  so  foolishly  consume  what 
we  cannot  command. 

Some  such  have  unanswerablv  reprehended  the  oon- 
moa  folly  of  those  that  dread  tne  thought  of  throwing 
away  their  whole  life  at  once,  that  yet  hav«  M  ref  rtt  #t 
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tkiowiDg  it  bU  away  by  parcels  and  piecemeal.  Aiid4iave 
told  us,  A  wue  man  can  find  nothing  of  thai  value^  for 
wkick  Uf  barter  away  his  time.*' 

And  we  are  to  consider,  that  as  we  a^e  reasonable 
creatures,  we  are  accountable.  That  we  are  shut  up  in 
these  bodies  as  in  workhouses.  That  when  he  that  keeps 
the  keys  lets  us  out,  we  are  to  "  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body,  according  to  what  we  have  done,  whether 
good  or  evil,"  2  Cor.  ?.  10.  That  it  belongs  to  him  that 
measures  our  time  to  censure  it  too,  and  the  use  we  have 
made  of  it. 

4.  Let  him  be  at  once  both  great  and  amiable  in  our 
eyes,  who  hath  so  absolute  power  .over  us,  and  so  gracious 
propensions  towards  us ;  i.  e.  who  hath  these  keys,  and 
who  acquired  them  with  so  merciful  intentions,  eveur  upon 
such  terms  as  could  not  but  signify  the  greatest  compas- 
sion and  ^ood  will  towards  such  as  we. 

Reconsider  what  hath  been  offered  as  matter  of  medita- 
tion, to  both  these  purposes.  And  now,  hereupon,  let  us 
endeavour  to  have  a  correspondent  sense  inwrought  into 
our  hearts,  and  to  bear  ourselves  towards  him  accordingly. 
The  power  and  efficacy  of  whole  Christianity  depends 
ufKtt  this,  and  do  very  principedly  consist  in  it.  what  a 
faint,  impotent,  languishing  thmg  is  our  religion,  how  doth 
it  dwinale  into  spiritless,  dead  form,  without  it  1  The 
form  of  knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  insipid,  dead  no- 
tion, and  our  forms  of  worship  only  fruitless,  unpleasant 
formalitir,  if  we  have  not  a  vivid  sense  in  our  hearts  both 
of  his  glorious  greatness,  and  of  his  excellent  loving-kind- 
ness. As  much  as  words  can  signify  towards  the  impress- 
ing such  a  sense  into  our  hearts,  we  have  in  these  words, 
uttered  from  his  own  mouth ;  so  that  he  may  say,  as  that 
memorable  type  of  him  once  did,  You  may  plainly  per- 
ceive,«  "  It  is  my  mouth  that  speaketh  to  you.  I  am  the 
first  and  the  last.  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and 
behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore."  And  hereto  he  now 
sets  his  solemn  ratifying  seal.  Amen.  Wherewith  he 
leaves  us  to  pause,  and  collect,  that  thus  it  was  brought 
about,  that  he  could  add,  **  And  I  have  the  keys  of  the 
vast  iadeSf  the  whole  wnseen  worlds  and  of  death." 

And  Ood  forbid  that,  now,  these  words  should  be  with 
us  an  empty  sound,  or  a  dead  letter !  Let  us  cast  in  our 
minds  what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be !  Doth 
the  Son  of  God  thus  vouchsafe  to  bespeak  miserable  ab- 
[ects,  perishing,  lost  wretches  1  How  can  we  hereupon 
but  bow  our  heads  and  worship  ?  What  agitations  of  af- 
fection should  we  feel  within!  How  should  all  our  inter- 
nal powers  be  moved,  and  our  whole  soals  made  as  the 
chariots  of  Amminadab !  What  can  we  be  now  unwilling 
of,  that  he  Would  have  us  be,  or  do  1  And  as  that,  where- 
of we  may  be  assured  he  is  most  willing. 

5.  Let  us  entirely  receive  him,  and  absolutely  resign 
ourselves  to  him,  as  our  Prince  and  Saviour.  Who 
would  not  covet  to  be  in  special  relation  to  so  mighty  and 
so  kind  a  Lordi  And  can  you  think  to  be  related  to  him 
upon  other  terms  1  And  do  you  not  know  that  upon  these 
you  may,  when  in  his  Gospel  he  offers  himself,  and  de- 
mands youl  What  can  that  mean,  but  that  you  are  to 
receive  him,  and  resign  yourselves  1  The  case  is  now 
brought  to  this  state,  that  you  must  either  comply,  or  re- 
bel. And  what !  rebel  against  him  who  hath  tnese  keys, 
who  is  in  so  high  authority  over  the  whole  unseen  world, 
who  is  the  Head  of  all  principality  and  power,  who  is 
gone  into  the  heavens,  Oie  glorious  tipper  hades^  and  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  angels,  authorities,  powers,  be- 
ing made  subject  to  him!  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  We  little  know 
or  can  conceive,  as  yet,  the  several  orders  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  celestial  inhabitants,  and  their  ^eat  and  illus- 
trious princes  and  potentates,  thrones,  dominions,  &c.  that 
all  pay  him  a  dutiful  and  a  joyful  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence.  But  do  we  not  know  God  hath  given  him  a  name 
above  every  najne  1  and  that  in  his  name,  or  at  it,  as  it 
may  be  read,  t.  e.  in  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign 
power,  every  knee  must  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  and  under  earth,  ^nd  all  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God  the  Father  7  And  who  art 
thou,  perishing  wretch !  that  darest  dispute  his  title  1  or 
that,  when  all  the  creation  must  be  subject  to  him,  wilt 
•zeept  thyself  1 
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And  when  it  cost  him  so  dear,  that  his  vast  power  might 
be  subservient  to  a  design  of  grace,  and  thou  musi  at  last 
be  saved  by  him,  or  lost  for  ever,  what  can  tempt  thee  to 
stand  out  against  such  power  ana  such  grace '{ 

If  thou  wert  to  gratify  thy  ambition,  how  glorious  a 
thing  is  it  to  be  a  Christian !  a  subject,  a  devoted  homager, 
to  so  mighty  a  Prince  I  If  to  provide  against  thy  necessitv 
and  distress,  what  course  can  be  so  sure  and  successful, 
as  to  fly  for  refuge  to  so  compassionate  a  Saviour  1  And 
dost  thou  not  know  there  must  be,  to  this  purpose,  an  ex* 
press  transaction  between  him  and  thee  1  Wonder  he 
will  condescend  to  it  I  To  capitulate  with  dust  and  ashes  1 
To  article  with  his  own  creature,  with  whom  he  may  do 
what  he  will  1  But  his  merciful  condescension  herein  is 
declare  and  known.  If  there  shall  be  a  special  relation 
settled  between  him  and  thee,  he  hath  told  thee  in  what 
way  it  i^ust  be,  t.  e.  by  way  of  covenant-transaction  and 


and  press,  as  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance  imagin« 
able,  and  the  leastthooght  of:  nor  the  strange  incongruity 
animadverted  on,  viz.  that  we  have  the  seals  of  such  a 
covenant  tanang  us;  but  the  covenant  itself  slip  through 
our  hands.  Our  baptism  soon  after  we  were  bom,  with 
some  federal  words  then,  is  thought  enough,  as  if  we  were 
a  nation  of  always  minors.  Whoever  therefore  thou  art, 
that  hearest  these  words,  or  readest  these  lines,  know  that 
the  great  Lord  is  express  towards  thee  in  his  gospel-pro^ 
posal — ^'  Wilt  thou  accept  me  for  thine,  and  resign  thysell 
as  mine  1"  He  now  expects  and  requires  thy  express  an- 
swer. Take  his  gospel  as  from  the  cross,  or  take  it  as  from 
the  throne,  or  as  from  both,  'tis  the  same  Crospel,.  inter- 
woven of  grace  and  authority ;  the  richest  grace,  and  the 
highest  authority,  at  once  inviting  and  requiring  thee  to 
commit  and  submit  thyself  unto  him.  Take  heed  lest  his 
key  turn  before  thou  hast  given  thy  complying  answer, 
importing  at  once  both  thy  trust  and  thy  subjection. 

Give  not  over  pleading  with  thyself,  with  thy  way  wanl 
stupid  heart,  till  it  can  say  to  him,  "  Lord,  I  yield  ;  thou 
hast  overcome."  Till  with  tender  relentings  thou  hast 
thrown  thyself  at  his  feet,  and  told  him,  "  Lord,  I  am 
ashamed,  I  am  confounded  within  myself,  that  thou 
shouldst  die  upon  a  cross  to  obtain  thy  high  power,  and 
that  thou  art  now  ready  to  use  it  for  the  saving  so  vile  a 
miscreant  as  I :  that  when  thou  hast  so  vast  an  unknown 
world,  so  numberless  myriads  of  excellent  creatures  in  thy 
obedience,  thou  shouldst  yet  think  it  worth  thy  while  to 
look  after  me ;  and  that  I  should  so  long  have  withst4XMl 
thy  kind  and  gracious  overtures  and  intendments !  O  for* 
give  my  wicked  aversion  1  I  now  accept  and  resign." 

And  now  this  being  sincerely  done,  with  fulness  of  con- 
sent, with  deep  humility,  with  yearning  bowels,  with  un« 
feigned  thankfulness,  and  an  inward  complacency  am* 
gladness  of  heart ; 

6.  Let  your  following  couise  in  this  world  be  ordered 
agreeably  hereto,  in  continued  dependence  and  subjection. 
As  we  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  we  are  to 
walk  in  him,  Col.  ii.  6.  Take  him  according  to  the  titles 
here  given  him,  as  Christ,  a  Person  anointed,  authorized, 
qualified  to  be  t>oth  Jesus,  a  Saviour,  so  we  are  to  walk, 
according  to  our  first  reception  of  him,  in  continual  de- 
pendence on  his  saving  mercy,  and  to  be  a  Lord,  or,  as 
'tis  here  eiprest,  with  eminency,  the  Lord,  so  we  are  to 
walk  in  continual  subjection  to  his  governing  power. 
Otherwise  our  receiving  him,  at  first,  under  these  notions, 
hath  nothing  in  it  but  mockery  and  collusion. 

But  if  his  obtaining  these  keys,  upon  the  terms  here  ex- 
prcst,  as  having  been  dead,  and  now  living,  and  having 
overcome  death,  as  'tis  also  Rom.  xiv.  9.  did  signify  his 
haying  them  for  saving  purposes,  as  it  must,  since  for 
other  purposes  he  had  them  sufficiently  before;  and  if  w«> 
reckon  this  a  reasonable  inducement  to  receive  him,  and 
commit  and  intrust  ourselves  to  him  as  a  Saviour,  that  he 
died,  and  overcame  death ;  (for  his  grace  in  yielding  to 
die,  nad  not  rendered  him  a  competent  object  of  trust, 
otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with  his  power  in  overcom- 
ing death,  and  so  gaining  into  his  hands  these  keys ;)  then 
the  same  reason  still  remaining,how  constant  an  encourage* 
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ment  hare  ve  to  continue  according^lj  walking  in  him  all 
oar  days  I  How  potent  an  aigument  should  it  be  to  as,  to 
lire  that  life  which  we  lire  in  the  flesh,  by  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  as,  and  gave  himself  for  as  I  (Gal.  ii. 
90.)  i.  e.  inasmuch  as  having  been  cracified  with  him, 
(wnich  is  also  there  ezprest,)  we  feel  oarselves  to  live  ne- 
vertheless ;  vet  so  as  that  'tis  not  so  much  we  that  live,  as 
Christ  that  liveth  in  us ;  who  coald  not  live  in  as,  or  be 
to  OS  a  sprinfi"  of  life,  if  he  wete  not  a  perpetual  spring  of 
life  in  hmiself. 

And  consider,  how  darest  thou  live  otherwise  in  this 
flesh,  in  this  earthly  house,  whereof  he  keeps  the  keys, 
and  can  fetch  thee  out  at  his  pleasure  1  When  he  hath 
warned  thee  to  abide  in  him,  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
thou  mayst  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  at  his 
comine,  1  John  ii.  28.  He  will  certainly  then  appear, 
when  ne  comes  to  open  the  door,  and  dislodge  thee  from 
this  flesh ;  (though  tnere  be  here  a  further  and  final  refe- 
rence to  another  appearance  and  coming  of  hisp  and  if 
he  then  find  thee  severed  and  disjoined  firom  him,  (thy  first 
closure  with  him  not  having  been  sincere,  truj^  unitive 
and  vital,  I  how  terribly  will  he  look !  how  confoundedly 
wilt  thou  look  in  that  hour  1 

Neither  hast  thou  less  reason  to  live  in  continual  subjec- 
tion to  him,  considering  that  as  he  died,  and  overcame 
death,  that  he  might  have  these  keys,  so  he  now  hath  them, 
and  thou  art  under  his  governing  power.  The  more  thou 
eonsiderest  his  right  to  govern,  the  less  thou  wilt  dispute 
it.  When  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  Child  to  us  bom,  that 
he  might  become  a  Man  of  sorrows,  and  be  sorrowful 
unto  the  death,  and  have  all  the  sorrows  of  death  come 
upon  him,  he  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  be  the  mighty 
Gfod,  and  it  was  declared  the  <  government  should  be  upon 
his  uioulders.  As  he  was  the  turst-begotton  from  the  dead, 
viz.  both  submitting  to  death,  and  conquering  it,  so  he  was 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  (a  small  part  of  lus 
kingdom  too,)  his  throne  being  founded  on  his  cross,  his 

governing  power  in  his  sacrifice;  i.  «.the  power  whereby 
e  so  governs,  as  that  he  may  also  save ;  making  these 
two  tlungs.  the  salving  the  rights  of  the  Gkidhead,  mjured 
by  sin,  and  the  delivering  of  the  sinner  Arom  an  eternal 
ruin,  to  agree  and  consist  with  one  another. 

What  an  endearing  obligation  is  this  to  obey  1  That  he 
will  be  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey 
him !  Inasmuch  as,  while  our  obedience  cannot  merit  the 
least  thing  Arom  him,  yet  his  vouchsafing  to  govern  us  doth 
most  highly  merit  from  us.  For  he  governs  oy  writing  his 
law  in  ue  heart,  which  makes  our  neart  agree  with  the 
law:  and  by  implanting  divine  love  in  us,  whidi  van- 
puisnes  enmitv  and  disafiection,  and  virtually  contains  in 
Itself  our  obeaience,  or  keeping  his  commandments,  John 
xiv.  15, 33.  and  1  John  v.  3.  Ther^ore  this  government 
of  his,  over  us,  is  naturally  necessary  to  our  s£ vation  and 
4>lessedness,  and  is  the  inchoation  and  beginning  of  it ;  as 
our  perfected  love  toGk)d,  and  conformity  to  his  nature  and 
will,  do  involve  and  contain  in  themselves  our  complete 
imd  perfect  blessedness,  with  which  a  continued  enmity, 
or  a  rebellious  mutinous  disposition  against  God,  is  natu- 
rally inconsistent,  and  would  be  to  us,  and  in  us,  a  per- 
petual, everlasting  hell. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  enthralling  servitude  in  such 
obedience,  but  the  truest  liberty,  thAt  by  which  the  Son 
makes  us  free  indeed,  John  viii.  36.  Yea,  a  true  sort  of 
royalty:  for  hereby  we  come,  in  the  most  allowable  sense, 
to  live  as  we  will,  our  will  being  conformed  to  the  will  of 
Ghxl.  Whereupon  that  was  no  high  extravagant  rant,  but 
a  sober  expression, "  We  are  bom  in  a  kingdom ;  to  serve 
God  is  to  reign." 

And  we  know  this  to  be  the  will  of  God,  r  that  all 
should  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father.  Here- 
with will  the  evangelicallv  obedient  comport  with  high 
complacency ;  accounting  him  most  highly  worthy  that  it 
should  be  so.  Wherein  therefore  the  Christian  law  seems 
strictest  and  most  rigorous  in  the  enjoined  observance  of 
our  Lord  Christ,  herein  we  shall  discern  an  unexception- 
able reasonableness,  and  comply  with  a  complacential  ap- 
probation. And  let  us  put  our  own  hearts  to  it,  and  see 
that  without  regret  or  obmurmuration  they  can  readily 
consent  to  the  equity  of  the  precept. 
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'Tis  enjoined  us,  constructively  at  least,  that 
Christ  died  for  a<^  when  we  were  dead,  quite  lost  in  death, 
we  that  live,  hereupon  should  settle  this  with  ourselves  at 
a  fixed  judgment,  and  upon  that  intervening  jndgmcni 
yield  to  the  constraint  of  bis  love,  so  as  henceforth  no  more 
to  live  to  ourselves :  q.  d.  God  forbid  we  should  henceforth 
be  so  profane  !  We  must  now  for  ever  have  done  with  thai 
impious,  Tulawful  way  of  living.  What !  after  this,  that 
we  hvre  so  fully  understood  the  state  of  our  eaae,  that  ve 
should  be  so  assuming  as  ever  again  to  offer  at  such  a  thing 
as  living  to  ourselves,  to  make  ourselves  deities  to  oar- 
selves;  or  to  live  otherwise  than  unto  him  who  died  for 
us,  and  rose  again  I  3  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  This  is  high  and 
great,  and  may  seem  strict  and  severe.  What !  to  have  the 
whole  stream  of  all  the  actions  and  aims,  the  strensth  and 
vigour  of  our  lives,  to  be  carried  in  one  entire,  unaivided 
current  unto  him,  and  (as  it  must  be  understood.  Gal.  it 
19.)  to  God  in  him,  so  as  never  more  to  live  to  oarselve^ 
a  divided,  separate  life  apart  from  him,  or  wherein  we  sthall 
not  finally"  and  more  principally  design  for  him  I  How  higl 
is  his  claim,  but  how  equal  and  ^tefhl  to  a  right  mind . 
With  what  a  plenitude  of  consent  is  every  divine  command 
Ttaking  this  mto  the  account)  esteemed  to  be  right  in  all 
things  I  So  as  that  whatsoever  is  opposite,  is  hated  as  a  fidse 
way^,  Psal.  cxix.  128.  And  as  the  precept  carries  its  own 
visible  reason,  the  keeping  of  it  carries  its  own  reward  in 
itself,  Fsal.  xix.  II.  And  is  it  too  much  for  him  who 
bears  these  keys,  and  obtained  them  on  such  terms,  and 
for  such  ends,  to  be  thus  affected  towards  himi 

We  are  required,  without  exception,  without  limitatioii 
or  reserve,  whatsoever  we  do,  whether  in  word  or  work,  to 
do  all  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Col.  iii  17. 

Inquire  we.  Do  our  hearts  repine  at  this  law  1  Do  not 
wel  Doth  not  this  world  owe  so  much  to  himi  Why 
are  we  allowed  a  place  and  a  time  here  1  Whj  is  not 
this  world  a  flaming  theatre  1 1s  it  not  fit  every  one  shoald 
know  under  whose  govemment  they  live;  by  whose  bene- 
ficence, under  whose  protection,  and  in  whose  name  they 
may  act  so  or  so,  and  by  whose  authority ;  either  dbliginr, 
or  not  restraining  them,  requiring,  or  licen^ng  them  to  do 
this  or  that  1  Doth  this  world  owe  less  to  him,  that  bean 
these  keys,  than  Egypt  did  to  Joseph,  when  thus  the  royal 
word  went  Torth  in  reference  to  him,  "  I  am  Pharaoh,  and 
without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all 
the  land  of.  Egypt  1"  How  pleasant  should  it  be  to  our 
souls,  often  to  remember  ana  think  on  that  name  of  his 
whicn  we  bear,  (Isa.  xxvi.  8.  Mai.  iii.  16.)  and  draw  in  as 
vital  breath,  the  >  sweet  odours  of  it.  Cant.  i.  3.  How  glo- 
rious a  thing  should  we  count  it,  because  he  is  the  llord 
our  Gk>d,  to  walk  in  his  name  for  ever  and  ever,  as  all  peo- 
ple will  walk  every  one  in  the  name  of  their  god,  Mic  iv. 
5.  And  then  we  shall  account  it  no  hard  law,  whatever 
we  do,  to  do  all  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  Qod  the  Father  by  him,  and  for  him ;  blessiiig 
God  everjT  day,  that  we  are  put  bv  him  under  the  mild 
and  merciful  govemment  of  a  Redeemer.  Then  we  shall 
rejoicingly  avow,  as  the  apostle  doth,  (1  Cor.  ix.  91.)  that 
we  are  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ. 

Whereupon,  when  you  find  yourspecialrelationis  thus 
settled  and  fixed  unto  the  great  Lora  both  of  this  present 
visible  world,  and  of  kades,  or  the  invisible  wwld,  also  by 
your  solemn  covenant  with  him,  and  evidenced  faj  the 
continued  correspondency  of  your  heart  and  life,  your  dis- 
positions and  actions,  thereunto, 

7.  Do  not  regret  or  dread  to  pass  out  of  the  one  world 
into  the  other  at  his  caU,  and  under  his  conduct,  though 
through  the  dark  passage  of  death ;  remembering  the  k^ 
are  in  so  great  and  so  kind  a  hand;  and  that  his  good 
pleasure  herein  is  no  more  to  be  distrusted,  than  to 
oe  disputed  or  withstood.  Let  it  be  enough  to  yo«, 
that  ^at  you  cannot  see  yourself,  he  sees  for  you. 
You  have  oft  desired  your  wa]jrs.  your  motions,  your 
removals  from  place  to  place,  might  be  directed  by  him 
in  the  world.     Have  you  never  said.  If  thou  go  not 
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with  me,  carry  me  not  hence  1  How  safely  an< 
lessly  may  you  follow  him  blindfold  or  in  the  dark  anj 
whitner ;  not  only.fh>m  place  to  place  in  this  world,  tmt 
from  world  to  world ;  how  lightsome  soever  the  one,  an^ 
gloomy  and  dark  the  other  may  seem  to  you.    Darkncat 
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and  light  are  to  him  alike.  To  him,  hades  is  no  hades^  nor 
is  the  dark  way  that  leads  into  it  to  him  an  untrodden  pa^. 
Shrink  not  at  the  thoughts  of  this  translation,  though  it  be 
not  by  escaping  death,  but  even  through  the  jaws  of  it. 

We  commonly  excuse  our  aversion  to  die,  by  alle^g 
that  nature  regrets  it.  But  we  do  not  enough  consider, 
that  in  such  a  compounded  sort  of  creature  as  we  are,  the 
word  mUure  must  be  ambieuous.  There  is  in  us  a  sensi- 
tive nature  that  regrets  it ;  but  taking  the  case  as  it  is  now 
stated,  can  we  think  it  tolerable,  that  it  should  be  regretted 
by  the  reasonable  nature  1  Unto  which,  if  we  app^,  can 
we  suppose  it  so  untrue  to  itself,  as  not  to  assert  its  own 
superiority  1  Or  to  judge  it  fit  that  an  intelligent,  im- 
mortal spirit,  capable  of  so  great  things  in  another  world, 
should  be  content  with  a  long  abode  here,  only  to  keep  a 
well-figiired  piece  of  flesh  from  putrefying,  or  give  it  the 
satisfaction  of  tasting  meats  and  drinks  that  are  grateful 
to  it,  for  a  few  years  1  And  if  for  a  few,  why  not  for  ma- 
ny 1  And  when  those  many  were  expired,  why  not  for  as 
many  more  1  And  the  same  reason  always  remaining, 
why  not  for  always  1  The  case  is  thus  put,  because  the 
common  meaning  of  this  allegation,  that  nature  regrets  or 
abhors  this  dissolution,  is  not  that  they  are  concerned  for 
their  souls  how  it  may  fare  with  them  in  another  world, 
which  the  most  little  mind  or  trouble  themselves  about ; 
but  that  they  are  to  have  what  is  grateful  to  them  in  this 
world.  And  was  this  the  end  a  reasonable  spirit  was  made 
for,  when,  without  reason,  sense  were  alike  capable  of  the 
pame  sort  of  gratifications!  What  law.  what  equity,  what 
rule  of  decencv,  can  oblige  the  soul  or  a  man,  capal>le  of 
the  society  and  enjoyment  of  angels,  to  this  piece  of  self- 
denial,  for  the  sake  of  his  incomparably  baser  body  1  or 
can  make  it  fit  that  the  nobler  and  more  excellent  nature 
should  be  eternally  subservient  to  the  meaner  and  more 
ignoble  1  Especially,  considering  that  if,  according  to  the 
case  supposed,  the  two  last  foregoing  directions  be  com- 
plied with,  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  nature  superadded  to 
the  whole  human  nature,  that  cannot  but  prompt  the  soul 
ennobled  by  it,  to  aspire  to  suitable,  even  to  the  highest, 
operations  and  enjoyments  whereof  it  is  capable,  and  which 
are  not  attainable  in  this  present  bodily  state. 

And  if  there  were  still  a  dispute  between  nature  and 
nature,  'tis  enough  that  the  great  Lord  otkades^  and  of  this 

{present  sensible  world  too,  will  determine  it.  In  a  far 
ower  instance,  when  the  general  of  an  army  coznmands 
it  upon  an  enterprise,  wherein  life  is  to  be  hazarded,  it 
would  be  an  ill  excuse  of  a  cowardly  beginning,  to  say, 
their  nature  regrets  and  dreads  the  adventure.  The  thing 
is  necessary.  Against  what  is  so  unavoidable  as  death, 
that  is  an  ahject  mind  that  reluctates.* 

Come,  then,  let  us  imbolden  ourselves  ;  and,  when  he 
brings  the  key,  dare  to  die.  It  is  to  obey  and  enjoy  him, 
who  is  our  life  and  our  all.  Say  we  cheerAilly  each  of 
us.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mit it,  who  hast  redeemed  it. 

8.  Let  us  quietly  submit  to  Divine  disposal,  when  our 
dear  friends  and  relatives  are  by  death  taken  away  from 
us.  For  consider  into  what  hands  this  affair  is  put,  of  or- 
dering every  one's  decease,  and  removal  out  oi  this  into 
the  other  world,  and  who  hath  these  keys.  'Tis  such  a 
one,  whose  ri^ht,  if  we  use  our  thoughts,  we  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  dispute ;  or  to  censure  his  administration.  His 
original  right,  is  that  of  a  Creator  and  a  God.  "  For  all 
things  were  created  for  him,  and  by  him,"  Col.  i.  16. 
"  And  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made," 
John  i.  3.  "  The  first  and  the  last"  to  all  things,  Rev.  i.  17. 

His  supervening  right  was  that  of  a  Redeemor,  as  hath 
been  alreadj  noted  from  this  context,  and  as  such  he  had 
it  by  acquisition,  dying  to  obtain  it,  and  overcoming  death  ! 
"  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead."  And  then,  as  he 
elsewhere  declares,  by  constitution,  "  All  power  is  given 
me  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  The 
word  {UWta)  imports  rightful  power.  And  who  are  we,  or 
any  relatives  of  ours,  whom  all  the  power  of  heaven  and 
earth  hath  no  right  to  touch  1  What  exempt  jurisdiction 
can  we  pretend  ourselves  to  belong  unto  1 

Or  will  we  adventure  to  say,  not  denying  his  right,  He 
did  not  use  it  well  in  this  case  1  Who  is  more  fitly  quali- 
fied to  judge,  than  he  that  hath  these  keys  1    And  let  this 
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matter  be  yet  more  thoroughly  discussed.  What  is  it  that 
we  find  fault  with  in  the  removal  of  this  or  that  person, 
that  was  near  and  delightful  to  usl  Is  it  that  he  was  to 
die  at  all  1  Or  that  he  died  so  soon  1  If  we  say  the  for- 
mer ;  do  we  blame  the  constitution  appointing  all  men 
once  to  die,  by  which  this  world  is  made  a  portal  to  ano- 
ther, for  all  men,  and  whence  it  was  necessary  none  should 
stay  long  in  this,  but  only  pass  through,  into  that  world 
wherein  every  one  is  to  have  his  everlasting  abode  1  Or 
is  it  that,  when  we  think  it  not  unfit  this  should  be  the  ge- 
neral and  common  course,  there  should  yet  have  been  a 
particular  dispensation  for  this  friend  or  relation  of  mine  t 

Let  the  former  be  supposed  the  thing  we  quarrel  at,  and 
consider  the  intolerable  consequences  of  the  matter's  being 
otherwise,  as  the  case  is  with  this  apostate  sinful  world. 
Such  as  upon  second,  better  weighed  thoughts,  we  would 
abhor  to  admit  into  our  minds,  even  as  the  matter  of  a 
wish.  What  1  would  we  wish  to  mankind  a  sinning  im- 
mortality on  this  earth,  before  which  a  wise  heathen  ''pro- 
fessed to  prefer  oneday  virtuously  spent  1  Would  we  wish 
this  world  to  be  the  everlasting  stage  of  indignities  and 
affronts  to  him  that  made  it?  Would  we  wish  there  should 
never  be  a  judgment-day,  and  that  all  the  wise  and  righte- 
ous counsels  of  heaven  should  be  transversed  and  over- 
turned, ooiy  to  comport  with  our  terrene  and  sensual  incli- 
nations 1  Is  this  our  dutifulness  and  loyal  affection  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  Author  of  our  beings,  and  the  God  of  our 
lives,  whose  rights  and  honours  should  be  infinitely  dear- 
er to  us  than  ourselves  1  Is  it  our  kindness  to  ourselves, 
and  all  others  of  our  kind  and  order,  that  are  all  naturally 
capable,  and  many,  by  gracious  vouchsafement,  fitly  qua- 
lified, to  enjoy  a  perfect  felicity  in  another  world,  tnat  we 
would  have  altogether  confined  for  ever  to  this  region  of 
darkness,  impurity,  and  misery  1 

Or  if  it  displease  us,  that  our  relatives  are  not,  by  some 
special  dispensation,  excepted  from  the  common  law  of 
mortality,  we  would  surel}r  as  much  have  expected  an  ex- 
emption ourselves  ;  otherwise,  our  dying  away  from  them, 
would  make  the  so  much  regretted  separation,  as  well  as 
theirs  f^om  us.  And  what  then,  if  we  were  required  to 
draw  up  our  petition,  to  put  it  into  express  words,  to  turn 
our  wish  for  ourselves,  and  all  our  relatives  and  pecu- 
liar friends,  into  a  formed,  solemn  prayer,  to  this  effect, 
that  we  are  content  the  law  stand  m  force,  that  all  the 
world  should  die,  with  only  the  exception  of  some  few 
names ;  viz.  our  own,  and  of  our  kindred  and  more  in- 
ward fViends  1  What  ashamed  confotmded  creatures  should 
we  be  upon  the  view  of  our  own  request !  Would  we  not 
presently  be  for  quelling  and  suppressing  it,  and  easily, 
yield  to  be  non-suited,  without  more  ado  1  What  pretence 
can  we  have  not  to  think  others  as  apt  to  make  tne  same 
request  for  them  and  theirs  1  And  if  all  the  rest  of  tho 
world  shall  die,  would  we  and  our  friends  dwell  here  alone, 
or  would  we  have  this  world  be  continued  habitable  only 
on  this  private  account,  to  gratifV  a  family  1  And  if  we 
and  our  friends  be  holy,  heavenly-minded  persons,  how 
unkind  were  it  to  wish  to  ourselves  and  them,  when  fit  for 
the  society  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  above,  a  perpetual 
abode  in  this  low  earthly  state !  Would  we  not  now,  upon 
riper,  second  thoughts,  rather  be  content  that  things  should 
rest  as  they  are,  and  he  that  hath  these  kf  ys,  use  them  his 
own  way. 

But  if  by  fdl  this  we  are  put  quite  out  of  conceit  with 
the  desire  of  a  terrestrial  immortalitv,  all  that  the  matter 
finally  results  into  is,  that  we  think  such  a  relative  of 
ours  died  too  soon.  We  would  not  have  coveted  for  him 
an  eternity  on  earth,  but  only  more  time.  And  how 
much  more  1  Or  for  what  1  If  we  were  to  set  the  time, 
'tis  like  that  when  it  comes,  we  should  be  as  averse  to  a  se- 
paration, if  coexistent,  then,  as  now ;  and  so  we  revolve 
mto  the  exploded  desire  of  a  terrestrial  immortality  back 
again  at  last.  If  we  were  to  assign  the  reason  of  our  de- 
sire, that  would  seem,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  plausible 
one  to  some,  which  is  mentioned  oy  Plutarch  in  his  con- 
solation to  Apollonius  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  concerning 
another  such  case,  (as  he  instances  in  many,)  of  one  Ely- 
sius,  an  Italian,  whose  loss  of  his  son  Euthjmouswas  much 
aggravated  by  this,  that  he  was  a  great  heir.  But  what 
was  said  to  that,  there,  and  what  is  further  to  be  said  to 
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any  thing  pf  that  kind,  I  shall  resenre  to  a  more  proper 
place. 

It  is  a  more  weighty  alleeaiion,  and  of  more  common 
concernment,  when  a  nsefoT  person  is  gone,  and  one  very 
capable  of  becoming  very  eminentlv  so.  And  this  re- 
quires deeper  consideration,  and  sundr]r  things  ought  to  be 
considered,  in  order  to  the  quieting  their  minds,  who  are 
apt  to  behold  such  darker  dispensations,  in  the  course  of 
providence,  with  amusement,  and  disturbance  of  spirit; 
i.  c.  when  they  see  persons  of  excellent  endowments  and  ex- 
ternal advantages  Deyond  the  most,  cut  off  in  their  prime, 
while  the  world  is  cumbered  with  drones  never  likely  to 
do  good,  and  pestered  with  such  as  are  like  to  prove 
plagues  to  it,  and  do  greea  hurt  and  mischief  to  the  age 
wherein  they  live:  an  ancient  and  notnnconunon  scruple 
to  pious  observers  heretofore.  "  Wherefore,"  says  holy 
Job,  "  do  the  wicked  live,  became  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in 

?ower  1  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  eight,"  eh,  xxi. 
,  8.  when  bis  seed  was  cutoff  before  his  eyea.  And  here 
let  us  consider, 

1.  That  this  world  is  in  apostacj  from  God ;  and  though 
he  is  pleased  to  use  apt  means  for  its  recovery,  he  doth 
what  he  thinks  fit  herem,  of  mere  grace  end  favoor,  and 
is  under  no  obligation  to  do  all  that  he  can.  His  dispen- 
aation  herein  must  correspond  to,  and  bear  upon  it,  the 
impress  of  other  divine  perfections,  his  wisdom,  holi- 
ness, justice,  as  well  as  grace.  And  for  grace  itself, 
whereas  all  since  the  apostacy  lie  together  in  a  fearfol 
gulf  of  impurity  and  misery ;  and  some,  made  more  ear- 
ly sensible  nereof  than  the  moat,  do  stretch  out  a  craving 
hand,  and  crv  for  help.  If  now  a  merciiUl  hand  reached 
down  from  heav^i  take  hold  of  them,  and  pluck  them 
sooner  out ;  i$  this  disagreeable  to  the  Ood  of  tul  grace,  to 
make  some  such  instances,  and  vouchsafe  them  an  earlier 
deliverance ;  though  they  might,  bein^  longer  delayed,  be 
some  way  helpful  to  others,  that  contmue  stupid  and  in- 
sensible  1 

3.  When  he  hath  done  much,  in  an  age  still  obstinately 
unreclaimable,  he  may  be  suppoaed  to  let  one  appear,  only 
with  a  promising  aspect,  and  m  just  displeasure  presently 
withdraw  him,  that  tney  may  understana  they  have  forfeit- 
ed such  a  blessing,  to  this  or  that  country,  as  such  a  one 
might  have  proved. 

3.  TMs  may  awaken  some,  the  more  to  prize  and  im- 
prove the  encouragements  they  may  have  irom  such  as 
remain,  or  shall  spring  up  in  their  stead,  who  are  gone, 
and  to  bless  Gk>d  that  the  weight  of  his  interest,  and  of  the 
cause  of  religion,  doth  not  hang  and  depend  upon  the  slen- 
der thread  of  this  man's  life.  "  The  God  of  the  spirits  of 
«11  flesh"  can  raise  up  instruments  as  he  pleases ;  and  will, 
io  serve  his  own  purposes,  though  not  ours. 

4.  He  will  have  it  known,  that  though  he  uses  inatm- 
ments,  he  needs  them  not.  ^Tis  a  piece  of  divine  ropity 
And  magnificence,  that  when  he  hath  prepared  and  polished 
•such  a  utensil,  so  as  to  be  capable  ot  great  service,  he  can 
lay  it  by  without  loss. 

5.  They  that  are  most  qualified  to  be  of  greatest  use  in 
this  world,  are  thereby  also  the  more  capable  of  blessed- 
ness in  the  other.  'Tis  owing  to  his  most  munificent  boun- 
ty, that  he  may  vouchsafe  to  reward  sincere  intentions,  as 
highly  as  great  services.  He  took  David's  having  it  in  his 
heart  to  build  him  a  house,  as  kindly  as  Solomon's  build- 
ing him  one :  and  as  much  ma^ifies  himself  in  testifying 
his  acceptance  of  such  as  he  discharges  from  his  service 
here,  at  the  third  hour,  as  of  them  whom  he  engages  not 
in  it  till  the  eleventh. 

6.  Of  their  early  piety  he  makes  great  present  use  in 
this  world,  testifying  his  acceptance  of  their  works^  gene- 
rally in  his  word,  and  particularly  by  the  reputation  he 
procures  to  tbem  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  such  as 
were  best  able  to  judge,  and  even  of  all  that  knew  them, 
which  may  be  truly  accounted  a  divine  testimony  ^  both  in 
Te/mect  of  the  object,  which  hath  on  it  a  divine  impress, 
ana  speaks  a  self-recommendinff  power  of  true  gooaness, 
which  is  the  ima^  of  Ood,  and  m  respect  of  the  subject, 
shows  the  dominion  God  hath  over  minds ;  engaging  not 
only  good  men  to  behold  with  complacency  such  pleasant, 
blooming  goodness,  correspondent  to  their  own,  out  even 


bad  men  to  approve  in  these  others  what  they  cmcrtahi 
not  in  themselves.  "  The  *  same  things  are  acooHed  with 
God.  and  approved  of  men,"  Rom.  xiv.  18.  "  Tbub  being 
dead,  they,  as  Abel,  yet  speak." 

7.  Ana  it  is  a  brighter  and  more  unsullied  leMtmony, 
which  is  left  in  the  minds  of  men,  concerning  soch  rerj 
hopeful  persons  as  die  in  their  youth.  They  never  were 
otherwise  known,  or  can  be  remembered,  than  as  ezeel- 
lent  young  persons.  This  is  the  only  idea  which  remains 
of  them.  Had  they  lived  longer,  to  the  usual  age  of  man, 
the  remembrance  of  what  they  were  in  youth  would  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  effaced  and  worn  out  by  latter  thincs; 
perhaps  blackened,  not  by  what  were  less  commendame, 
out  more  ungrateful  to  the  greater  part,  ea^ieciaUy  if  they 
lived  to  come  into  public  stations.  Their  just  zc»l  and 
contestations  against  the  wickedness  of  the  age,  might  dis- 
oblige many,  and  create  them  enemies,  who  would  make 
it  their  business  to  blast  them,  and  cast  upon  their  name 
and  memory  all  the  reproach  they  could  invent.  W1ieTei> 
as  the  lustre  of  that  virtue  and  piety  which  had  provoked 
nobody,  appears  only  with  an  amiame  look,  and  leaves  1m»> 
hind  nothm^  of  such  a  person  but  a  fair,  unblemished,  al- 
luring, and  instructive  example;  which  they  thatoteerved 
them  might,  with  less  prejudiced  minds,  compare  with  the 
useless,  vicious  lives  of  many  that  they  see  to  have  fiUed 
up  a  room  in  the  world,  unto  extreme  old  age.  either  to  no 
purpose,  or  to  ver^  baa.  And  how  vast  is  the  diflRsrenee 
m  respect  of  uselnlnesa  to  the  world,  between  a  pious 

Jroung  pientleman  dying  in  his  youth,  that  lived  long  in  a 
ittle  tune,  untainted  by  youthful  lusts  and  vaniciea,  and 
victorious  over  them,  and  an  accursed  sinner  of  a  hoDdied 
years  old :  (Isa.  Uv.  90.)  one  that  was  an  infant  of  daya 
and  though  a  hundred  years  old,  yet  still  a  child,  that  had 
not  filled  up  his  days  with  any  thmg  of  real  value  or  pio- 
fit  to  himself  or  others,  (as  some  very  judicious  exposiuxs 
understand  ^  that  text,)  that,  as  he  aptly  speaks,  kad  •#- 
iking  besides  grof  kairs^  ai^  wrinkles j  to  wtake  kirn  be  tkamgU 
a  long  liver ;  but  who  might  truly  be  said  not  to  have 
Uved  Icmg,  but  only  to  have  li^en  long,  in  the  world.  How 
sweet  and  fragrant  a  inemory  doth  the  one,  how  rotten  and 
stinking  a  name  doth  the  other,  leave  behind  him  to  sin  vi- 
vors! 

Therefore  such  very  valuable  young  persons  as  are  taken 
hence  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  are  not  to  be  thcrai^hl,  vpam 
that  account,  of  usefulness  to  this  world,  to  have  lived  in  it 
that  shorter  time  in  vain. 

They  leave  behind  them  that  testimony  which  will  mm 
to  account,  both  for  the  glory  of  God's  grace,  which  he 
hath  exemplified  in  them,  ana  which  may  be  improved  to 
the  good  of  many  who  shall  have  seen  that  a  holy  life, 
amidst  the  temptations  that  a  youthful  ase  is  expoaeuto,  is 
no  impracticable  thing ;  and  that  an  eany  death  is  as  pos- 
sible also  to  themselves. 

But  besides  their  no  little  useAilness  in  this  world,  which 
they  leave,  we  must  know, 

b.  That  the  affairs  and  concernments  of  the  other  world, 
whither  they  go,  are  incomparably  greater  every  way,  and 
much  more  considerable.  And  to  this  most  unqnestioB- 
able  maxim  must  be  our  last  and  final  resort,  in  the  present 
case.  All  the  perturbation  and  discomposure  of  mind 
which  we  suffer  upon  any  such  occasion,  arises  chiefly  from 
our  having  too  high  and  great  thoughts  of  this  world,  and 
too  low  and  diminishing  thoughts  of  the  other ;  aaa  the 
evil  must  be  remedied  by  rectifying  our  apprehensions  in 
this  matter.  Because  that  other  world  is  hades,  unseen, 
and  not  within  the  ver^e  of  our  sense,  our  sensual  minds 
are  prone  to  make  of  it  a  very  little  thing,  and  even  next 
to  nothing,  as  too  many  will  have  it  to  be  quite  nothing  at 
all.  We  are  concerned,  in  duty  to  our  blessed  Redeemer 
and  Lord,  and  for  his  just  honour,  to  magnify  this  his 
prefecture,  and  render  it  as  great  to  ourselves  as  the  mat- 
ter requires,  and  as  our  very  narrow  minds  can  admit: 
and  snould  labour  to  correct  it  as  a  great  and  too  common 
fanU,  a  very  gross  vulgar  error,  to  conceive  of  persons 
leaving  this  world  of  ours,  as  if  th^  hereby  became  useless ; 
and,  upon  the  matter,  lost  out  of  (ne  creation  of  God.  So 
is  our  fisncy  prepossessed  and  filled  with  delusive  images, 
that  throng  in  upon  it  through  our  unwary  senses,  that  we 
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Uiit  liftto  spot  €^  our  earth  to  be  the  only  place 
of  iMfliiiefla,  end  all  the  rest  of  the  creation  to  be  mere 
vmcnity,  vast  eofttty  space,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
and  DOthing  to  be  enjojred.  Not  that  these  are  rormed, 
poaitiT«  tboaghts,  or  a  settled  judgment,  with  good  men. 
om  tliey  are  floating  ima^ations,  so  continuaUy  obtraded 
ttpoi  them,  from  ^  what  lies  next)  the  objects  of  sense,  that 
they  luaTe  more  mfloence  to  affect  the  heart,  and  infer 
suitable,  sadden,  and  indeliberate  emotions  of  spirit,  than 
the  ttiost  formed  judgment,  grounded  on  things  that  Ij^ 
without  the  sphere  of  sense,  can  outweigh. 

And  hence  when  a  good  man  dies,  elder  or  younger, 
the  eommon  cry  is,  among  the  better  sort,  (for  the  other 
do  leas  concern  themselves.)  "  O  what  a  loss  is  this  t  Not 
to  be  repaired!  not  to  be  borne r  Indeed  this  is  better 
than  the  common  stupidity,  not  to  ccmsider,  not  "  to  take 
it  to  heart,  when  the  rigbteons  man  perisheth,  or  is  taken 
awaj."     And  the  law  of  our  ovhi  natare  obliges  and 

Srompts  us  to  feel  and  regret  the  losses  which  afflicts  us. 
at  such  resentments  ought  to  be  followed  and  qualified 
by  greater  thoughts,  arismg  fiom  a  superior  nature,  that 
oognt  presently  to  take  place  with  us,  of  the  nobler  em- 
ployments which  God  calls  such  unto,  "  d  whom  this 
world  was  not  worthr,"  Heb.  zi.  88.  And  how  highly  his 
ffreat  and  all-comprenending  interest  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore our  own,  or  the  interest  of  tbis  or  that  family,  country, 
fx  nation,  on  eardi ! 

And  at  once  both  to  enlarge  and  quiet  our  minds,  on 
SQch  occasions,  we  should  particularly  consider, 

I.  The  vast  amplitude  of  the  heavenly  hades,  in  com- 
parison of  onr  minute  spot  of  earth,  or  of  tnat  dark  region, 
w^hereaocTer  it  is,  reserved  for  the  just  punishment  of  delin- 
quents, according  to  such  intimations  as  the  Holy  fikrip- 
tares  give  us  hereof;  which  being  writ  only  for  the  use  of 
ns  on  earth,  cannot  be  soimosed  to  intend  the  giving  us 
more  distinct  accounts  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  upper 
world,  than  were  necessary  for  us  in  this  our  mresent  state. 

Bat  it  is  no  obscure  hint  that  is  given  of  the  spacious^ 
ness  of  the  heavenly  regions,  when  parposely  to  represent 
the  Divine  immensity,  lis  said  of  the  nnconiined  presence 
of  the  great  God,  that  even  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  cannot  contain  him,  1  Kings  viii.  27.  2  Chron. 
▼i.  18.  How  vast  scope  is  given  to  our  thinking  minds, 
to  conceive  heavens  above  heavens,  encircling  one  another, 
till  we  have  quite  tired  our  faculty,  and  yet  we  know  not 
how  far  short  we  are  of  the  mmost  verge!  And  when 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  ascended  far  above  all  heavens, 
(Eph.  iv.  10.)  whose  arithmetic  will  suffice  to  tell  how 
many  they  arel  whose  uranography  to  describe  how  far 
that  is  1 

We  need  not  impose  it  upon  ourselves  to  judge  their 


distance  from  our  earth,  that  if  moveable  in  as  swiil  motion 
as  that  of  a  bullet  shot  from  a  cannon,  would  be  fifty 
thousand  years  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  *  But 
how  much  remoter  that  star  maybe  from  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  universe,  is  left  altogether  unimaginable.  I  have 
been  told  that  a  very  ingenious  artist  going  about,  in  exact 
proportions,  to  describe  the  orb  or  vortex  to  which  our 
son  belongs,  on  as  large  a  table  as  could  be  convenient 
for  him  to  work  upon,  was  at  a  loss  to  find  a  spot  not  too 
big,  in  proportion,  for  our  earth,  and  big  enough,  where- 
upon to  place  the  point,  made  very  fine,  of  one  foot  of  his 
compasses. 

ITany  suspect  extravagancy  in  our  modem  computa^ 
turns,  let  him  take  a  view  of  what  is  discoursed  to  this 
purpose  t^  a  writer  of  most  unexceptionable  wisdom  and 
sobriety,  as  weU  as  most  eminent  sanctity,  in  his  time,  r 

Now  when  the  Lord  of  this  vast  universe  beheld  upon 
this  little  spot  intelligent  creatures  in  transgression  and 
misery, that  he  did  so  compassionately  concern  himself 
for  the  recovery  of  such  as  should,  by  apt  methods,  be  in- 

•  CoaifiilittmBlv  tiM  Hoa  nuGli  lt4*artB,  EiQ.  pyioniiU^ 
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duced  to  comply  With  his  mercifti]  dealpi;  and  appoint 
his  own  eternal  son  to  be  their  Redeemer,  m  order  whereto, 
as  he  Was  God  with  God^  he  must  al9o  become  Man 
among  men,  one  of  themselves;  and  so,  as  God-man,  for  his 
kindness  to  some,  be  constituted  universal  Lord  of  all.  Shall 
mere  pity  towards  this  world  greaten  it  above  the  other  1 

But  we  are  not  left  without  ground  to  apprehend  a  more 
immediate  reason  for  his  being,  as  Redeemer,  made  Head 
and  Lord  of  all  those  creatures  that  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  For  when  it  had  oeen 
said,  rCol,  i.  16.)  that  all  thinas  were  created  by  him,  not 
only  the  visible  things  on  earth,  but  the  invisible  things  in 
heaven,  here  is  a  regression  to  these  latter,  who  were  before, 
for  their  greater  dignity,  generally  first  mentioned,  and  now 
some  enumeration  given  of  them,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  and  all  thinM 
aaain  repeated,  that  these  might  appear  expressly  includ- 
ed ;  said  over  a^in  to  be  created  oy  him,  and  for  him, 
which  was  snfficient  to  express  his  creative  right  in  them. 
*Tis  presently  subjoined.  («.  17.)  ''And  he  is  before  ill 
thmgs,  and  by  him  all  things  connst."  All  owe  their  sta- 
bility to  him ;  «Mr.  the  mentioned  thrones,  dominions,  Ad. 
as  well  as  other  things.  But  how  1  or  upon  what  terms  1 
That  we  might  undentttid  his  redemptory  right  was  not 
here  to  be  overlooked,  'tis  shortly  after  ad^,  *'  And  hay- 
ing made  peace  by  the  Mood  of  his  ereas,  it  pleased  the 
Father"  (to  be  repeated  out  of  what  went  before)  "  by 
him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  hindelf :"  and  this  6y  Aim, 
iterated ;  |.  4.  "  By  him  shedding  his  blood  on  the  croSB. 
whether  they  be  thinpis  on  earth,  or  things  in  heaven  ;*' 
lest  the  thrones,  dominions^  mentioned  b^ore,  should  be 
forgot.  And  a  word  is  ttsed  accommodable  enough  to  the 
several  purpoees  before  expressed,  ihrocarnXXafit,  which 
doth  not  alwa3rs  snppose  enmity,  but  more  generally  sig- 
nify, upon  a  sort  of  commutation,  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, to  procure  or  conciliate,  or  make  a  thing  more  firmly 
one's  own,  or  assure  it  to  himself,-  though  'tis  afterwartb 
used  in  a  stricter  sense,  i>.  dl. 

I  have  often  considered  with  wonder  and  pleasure,  that 
whereas  Gk)d  is  called  by  that  higher  and  far  more  exten- 
sive name,  the  f^her  of  spirits,  he  is  also  pleased  so  |fra- 
ciously  to  vouchsafe,  as  to  be  styled  ike  God  of  the  spirits 
of  aU  Jlesk ;  and  thereby  to  signify,  that  having  an  order 
of  spirits  so  meanly  lodged  that  inhabit  frail  and  mortal 
flesh,  thou^  he  have  a  world  of  spirits  to  converse  with 
whose  dwdling  is  not  with  flesh,  yet  he  disdains  not  a  re- 
lation to  so  mean  and  abject  ^ints,  his  ofispring  also,  in 
our  worfd.  And  that,  because  this  was  the  place  of  offend- 
ing delinqaents  that  he  would  4^ecover,  the  Redeemer 
should  sort  himself  with  them,  and,  as  they  were  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  himself  likewise  take  part  of  tne  same ! 
This  was  great  and  Gkxilike,  and  speaks  the  largeness  and 
amplitude  of  an  all-comprehending  mind,  common  to  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  and  capable  of  so  applying  itself  to  the 
greatest  things,  as  not  to  neglect  the  least ;  and  therefore 
so  much  the  more  magnifies  God  and  our  Redeemer,  by 
how  much  the  less  considerable  we  and  our  world  are. 
But  that  hence  we  should  so  over-magnify  this  world,  as 
if  nothing  were  considerable  that  lies  without  its  compass, 
is  most  perversely  to  misconstrne  the  most  amazing  con- 
descension. - 

Tbe  Spirit  of  God  by  holy  David,  teaches  us  to  reason 
the  quite  contrary  way :  and  from  the  consideration  he  had 
of  the  vastness  and  splendour  of  the  u];^r  world,  of  the 
heavens,  the  moon  and  stars,  &c.  not  to  magnify,  but  di- 
minish, our  world  of  mankind,  and  say.  What  is  maul 

And  let  us  further  consider, 

3.  The  inexpressible  nnmerousness  of  the  other  world's 
inhabitants,  with  the  excellencies  wherein  they  shine,  and 
the  orders  they  are  ranked  into,  and  how  unlikely  is  it, 
that  holy  souls  that  go  thither  should  want  employment. 
Great  concourse  andmuhitudes  of  people  make  places  of 
business  in  this  world,  and  must  mdch  more  do  so,  where 
creatures  of  the  most  spiritoal  and  active  natures  must  be 

Mrndf.  ]»  n.  And  jwl JbeaadM.  m  he  Mwr  adds,, the  late  hMpedart  oCthem 
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nappceeA  to  hare  their  residence.  Scriptnre  speaks  of 
ntfriadSy  which  we  read)  an  inwumerable  compaivy^  of  an- 
gels, besides  all  the  spirits  of  just  men;  (Heb.  xii.)  who  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  more  than  any  one — ^which  we  cause- 
lessly' render  man^  could  number,  Rev.  yii.  And  when 
we  are  told  of  many  heavens,  above  all  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  ascended,  are  all  those  heavens  only 
empty  solitudes  1  uninhabited  glorious  deserts  1  When 
we  find  how  full  of  vitality  this  base  earth  of  ours  is ;  how 
replenished  with  living  creatures,  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  within  it;  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  suppose  the  nobler 
parts  of  the  universe  to  be  less  peopled  with  inhabitants, 
of  proportionable  spirituality,  activitv,  liveliness,  and  vi- 
gour to  the  several  regions,  which  the  remoter  they  are 
from  dull  earth,  must  be  sup|>osed  still  the  finer,  and 
apt  to  afford  fit  and  suitable  habitations  to  such  creatures? 
Whether  we  suppose  pure  unclothed  spirits  to  be  the  na- 
tives in  all  those  heavens,  all  comprehended  under  the  one 
name  of  angels,  or  whether,  as  some  think  of  all  created 
spirits,  that  they  have  all  vital  union  with  some  or  other 
vehicles,  etherial  or  celestial,  more  or  less  fine  and  pure, 
as  the  region  is  to  which  they  belong,  having  gradually 
associated  imto  them  the  spirits  of  holy  men  gone  from  us, 
which  are  said  to  be  WyycXoi — angels' felUwSj  (Luke  xx. 
360  it  ^  indifferent  to  our  purpose. 

Let  us  only  consider  them  all  as  intelligent,  spiritual 
beings,  full  of  holy  light,  life,  active  power,  and  love  to 
their  /^ommon  Lord  and  one  another.  And  can  we  ima- 
fine  their  state  to  be  a  state  of  torpid  silence,  idleness,  and 
mactivity.  or  that  they  have  not  much  higher  and  nobler 
work  to  do  there,  than  they  can  have  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  or  in  such  bodies  as  kere  they  lug  to  and  fro  7 

And  the  Scriptures  arc  not  altogether  silent,  concemin^f 
the  distinct  orders  of  those  glorious  creatures  that  inhabit 
all  the  heavens  which  this  upper  hades  must  be  understood 
to  contain ;  though  it  hath  not  provided  to  gratify  any  one's 
curiosity,  so  far  as  to  give  us  particular  accounts  of  their 
differences  and  distinctions.  And  though  we  are  not  war- 
rantable to  believe  such  conjectures  concerning  them  as 
we  find  in  the  supposititious  Dionysius's  Celestial  Bierar- 
eky,  or  much  less  the  idler  dreams  of  Valentinus  and  the 
Gnosticks  about  their  JEanes,  with  divers  more  such  fic- 
tions ;  yet  we  are  not  to  neglect  what  God  hath  expressly 
told  us,  viz.  That  g^ivin^  us  some  account  of  the  creation 
in  the  hades,  or  the  invisible  part  of  it,  there  are  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  powers,  angels,  (and  elsewhere 
arch-angels,)  authorities;  (Col.  i.  16.  with  1  Pet.  iii.  31.) 
which  being  terms  that  import  order  and  government,  can 
scarce  allow  us  not  to  conceive,  that  of  all  those  numberless 
multitudes  of  glorious  creatures  that  replenish  and  people 
those  spacious  regions  of  light  and  bliss,  there  are  none 
who  belong  not  to  some  or  other  of  those  principalities  and 
dominions. 

Whence  therefore,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  to  con- 
ceive, that  whosoever  is  adjoined  to  them,  ascending  out 
of  our  world,  presently  hath  his  station  assigned  him,  is 
made  to  know  his  post,  and  how  is  to  he  be  employed,  in 
the  service  and  adoration  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  and 
in  paving  the  most  regular  homage  to  the  throne  of  God 
ana  the  Lamb :  it  being  still  to  be  remembered,  that  G}od 
is  not  worshipped  there,  or  here,  as  an  IvMr.  or  as  though 
he  needed  any  thing,  since  he  e^ves  to  all  breath  and  he- 
ing,  and  all  things;  (Acts  xvii.)but  that  the  felicity  of  his 
most  excellent  creatures  doth  in  great  part  consist  in  act- 
ing perpetually  according  to  the  dictate  of  a  just  and  right 
mind;  and  that  therefore  they  take  highest  pleasure  in 
prostration,  in  casting  down  their  crowns,  in  shrinking 
even  into  nothing,  before  the  original,  eternal,  subsistent 
Being,  that  he  may  be  owned  as  the  All  in  all,  because 
they  follow,  herein,  a  most  satisfied  judgment,  and  express 
it  when  thev  say,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created. 
Rev.  iv.  U.  And  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,"  &c.  ch.  v.  12. 

And  they  that  rest  not  night  or  day  from  such  high  and 
glorious  employments,  have  they  nothing  to  do  1  Or  will 
we  say  or  think,  because  we  see  not  how  the  heavenly  po- 
tentates lead  on  their  bright  legions,  to  present  themselves 
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before  the  throne,  to  tender  their  oMsniee,  or  raedfv 
commands  and  despatches  to  this  or  that  fio*  remde  d|y- 
nasty ;  or  suppose  to  such  and  such  a  mighty  star,  (whereof 
there  are  so  numberless  myriads ;  and  whj  should  we 
suppose  them  not  replenished  with  glorious  inhabitants  T) 
whether  thev  fly  as  quick  as  thought,  with  jqyfiil  wed, 
under  the  all-seeing  Eye,  glad  to  execute  wise  and  just 
commands  upon  all  occasions.  But  alas !  in  all  this  we 
can  but  darken  counsel  with  words  without  knowledge. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  knowledge  in  these  things:  yet  H 
from  Scripture  intimations,  and  the  concurrent  reason  of 
things,  we  only  make  suppositions  of  what  may  be,  not 
conclusions  of  what  is ;  let  our  thoughts  ascend  as  much 
higher  as  they  can.  I  see  not  why  thev  should  fail  lower 
than  all  this.  And  because  we  cannot  oe  positive,  will  we 
therefore  say  or  think  there  can  be  nosucn  thing,  or  noth- 
ing but  dull  inactivity,  in  those  regions  1  Becanae  that 
other  world  is  hades,  and  we  see  nothing,  shall  we  make 
little  or  next  to  nothing  of  it  1  We  should  think  it  verr 
absurd  reasoning,  (if  we  should  use  it  in  reference  to  saca 
mean  trifles  in  comparison,  and  say,)  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  pomp  and  state,  no  such  thmg  as  action  or  bnsi- 
ness,  in  tne  court  of  Spain  or  France,  of  Persia  or  Japan, 
because  no  sound  from  thence  strikes  our  ear,  or  the 
beams  of  majesty  there  dazzle  not  our  eye. 

I  should  indeed  think  it  very  cmreasonable  to  make  mere 
magnitude,  or  vast  extent  of  space,  filled  up  with  nothing 
but  void  air,  ether,  or  other  fine  matter,  (call  it  by  what 
name  you  will,)  alone,  or  by  itself,  a  very  considerable 
note  of  excellency  of  the  other  invisible  world,  above  this 
visible  world  of  ours.  But  I  reckon  it  much  more  unrea- 
sonable and  uniuforced,  (to  say  no  more^)  by  any  princi- 
ples, either  of  philosophy  or  religion,  findmg  this  world  of 
ours,  a  baser  part  of  the  creations,  so  full  of  life,  and  of 
living  inhabitants,  of  one  degree  or  another ;  to  suppoee 
the  nobler  parts  of  the  universe,  still  ascending  upwards, 
^nerally  unpeopled,  and  desert,  when  it  is  so  conceivable 
m  itself,  and  so  aptly  tending  to  magnify  our  Creator  and 
Redeemer,  that  all  the  upper  regions  be  fully  inhabited 
with  intelligent  creatures;  whether  mere  spirits,  unclothed 
with  any  thmg  material,  or  united  with  some  other  matter, 
we  need  not  oetermine. 

And  whereas  Scripture  plainly  intimates,  that  the  apos- 
tate revolted  spirits  that  fell  firom  God,  and  kept  not  their 
first  stations,  were  vastly  numerous ;  we  have  hence  scope 
enough  for  our  thoughts  to  conceive,  that  so  spacious  re- 
gions being  replenished  with  intelligent  creatures,  always 
mnocent  and  happy,  the  delinquents,  compared  with  them, 
may  be  as  despicable  for  their  paucity,  as  they  are  detest- 
able fbr  their  apostacy :  and  that  the  horrid  Aotfei,  wherein 
they  are  reserved  to  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever, 
may  be  no  more  in  proportion,  nay,  imexpressibly  less, 
than  some  little  rocky  island,  appointed  as  a  place  of  pun- 
ishment for  criminals,  in  comparison  of  a  flourishing,  vast 
empire,  fully  peopled  with  industrious,  rich,sober-mmded, 
ana  happy  inhabitants. 

We  might  further  consider, 

3.  The  nigh  perfection  they  presently  attain  to,  who  are 
removed,  thou^  in  their  younger  years,  out  of  this  into 
that  other  world. 

The  spirits  of  iust  men  are  there  said  to  be  made  per- 
fect. Waiving  the  Olympic  metaphor,  which  is,  at  most, 
but  the  thing  signifying ;  tnat  whicn  is  signified,  cannot  be 
less  than  the  concurrence  of  natural  and  moral  perfec- 
tion :  the  perfecting  of  all  our  faculties,  mind,  wul,  and 
active  power,  and  of  all  holy  and  gracious  excellencies, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  love,  holiness.  The  apostle  makes 
the  difference  be,  as  that  of  a  child,  and  that  of  a  man,  1 
Cor.  xiii.  And  would  any  one  that  hath  a  child  he  de- 
lights in,  wish  him  to  be  a  child  always,  and  only  capable 
of  childish  things  7  Or  is  it  a  reasonable  imagmatiav 
that  by  how  much  we  are  more  capable  of  action,  we  shall 
be  the  more  useless,  and  have  the  less  to  do  7 

We  may  further  lastly  add,  that  which  is  not  the  least 
considerable, 

4.  That  all  the  active  services  and  usefulness  we  are 
capable  of  in  this  world,  are  but  transitory,  and  lie  within 
the  compass  of  this  temporary  state  of  things,  which  must 
have  an  end.    Whereas  the  business  of  the  other  warl4 
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hekmgs  to  onr  final  and  eternal  state,  which  shall  never  be 
at  an  end.  The  most  extraordinary  qualifications  for  ser- 
Tice  on  earth,  must  hereafter;  if  not  by  the  cessation  of  the 
active  powers  and  principles  themselves,  as  tongues,  pro- 
phecies, and  such  knowledge  as  is  uncommon,  and  by  pe- 
culiar vouchsafement  afibrded  but  to  a  few,  for  the  help  of 
many :  these  endowments,  desisned  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  stopping  the  mouths  of 
gainsayers,  must  in  the  use  and  exercise,  at  least  by  the 
cessation  of  the  ejects  and  occasions,  fail,  and  cease,  and 
vanish  away,  1  CJor.  xiii.  8.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
courage  aad  fortitude  to  contend  against  prevailing  wick- 
edness ;  skill,  ability,  with  external  advantages,  to  promote 
the  impugned  interest  of  Christ,  and  Christian  religion ;  of 
all  these  there  will  be  no  further  use  in  th^  other  world. 
They  are  all  to  be  considered  as  means  to  the  end.  But 
how  absurd  were  it  to  reckon  the  means  of  greater  import- 
ance than  the  end  itself  1  The  whole  present  constitution 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  is  but  preparatory  and  in- 
troductive  to  the  celestial  kingdom.  And  how  absurd 
were  it  to  prefer  this  temporary  kingdom  to  the  eternal 
one,  and  present  serviceableness  to  this,  to  perpetual  ser- 
vice in  the  other ! 

'Tis  true,  that  service  to  God  and  our  Redeemer  in  this 
present  state,  is  necessary  in  its  own  kind,  highly  accept- 
aMe  to  Gk)d,  and  justly  much  valued  by  good  men.  And 
we  ought  ourselves  willinglv  to  submit  to  serve  God  in  a 
meaner  capacity  in  this  world,  while  it  is  his  pleasure  we 
fihall  do  so ;  especially  if  Gk>d  should  have  given  any  sig- 
nification of  his  mind^  concerning  our  abcMe  in  the  fleSi 
some  longer  time,  as  'tis  likely  he  had  done  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  (Phil.  i.  24.)  because  he  says,  he  was  confident,  and 
did  know,  that  so  it  should  be,  {v.  25.)  we  should  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  it,  as  he  was.  But  to  suppose  an 
abode  here  to  be  simply  and  universally  more  eligible,  is 
very  groundless  and  unreasonable;  and  were  a  like  case, 
as  if  a  person  of  very  extraordinary  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments, because  he  was  useful  in  some  obscure  conn- 
try  village,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  lost,  because  his  prince, 
being  informed  of  his  great  worth,  calls  him  up  to  his 
court,  and  finding  him  every  way  fit,  employs  him  in  the 
greatest  affairs  of  state ! 

To  sum  up  this  matter,  whereas  the  means  are  alwavs, 
according  to  usual  estimate,  wont  to  derive  their  vuue 
from  their  end ;  time,  from  eternity ;  this  judgment  of  the 
case,  that  nseftilness  in  this  present  state  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence and  more  important  than  the  afiairs  of  the  other 
world,  breaks  all  measures,  overturns  the  whole  frame,  and 
inverts  the  order  of  things;  makes  the  means  more  valu- 
able than  the  end;  time  more  considerable  than  eternity; 
and  the  concernments  of  a  state  that  will  soon  be  over, 
greater  than  those  of  our  fixed,  permanent,  everlasting 
state,  that  will  never  be  over. 

If  we  would  allow  ourselves  the  liberty  of  reasoning, 
according  to  the  measure  and  compass  of  our  narrow 
minds,  biassed  and  contracted  by  private  interest  and  in- 
clination, we  should  have  the  like  plausible  things  to  think, 
concerning  such  of  ours  as  die  in  infancy,  and  that  when 
they  have  but  newly  looked  into  this  world,  are  presently 
again  caught  out  or  it;  that  if  they  had  lived,  what  might 
they  have  come  to !  How  pleasant  and  diverting  might 
their  childhood  have  been !  How  hopeful  their  youth  ! 
How  useful  their  riper  age!  But  these  are  commonly 
thoughts  little  wiser  than  theirs,  and  proceed  from  gene- 
ral infidelity,  or  misbelief,  that  whatsoever  is  not  within 
the  compass  of  this  little,  sorry  world,  is  all  emptiness  and 
nullity !  Or  if  such  be  pious  and  more  considering,  'tis 
too  plain  thej  do  not,  nowever,  consider  enough,  how 
great  a  part  or  it  is  of  Divine  ma^ificence,  to  take  a  rea- 
sonable immortal  spirit  from  animating  a  piece  of  well- 
figured  clay,  and  presently  adjoin  it  to  the  general  assem- 
bly above  1  How  glorious  a  change  is  made  upon  their 
child  in  a  moment !  How  much  greater  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  adoring  Gk)d  above,  in  the  society  of  angels,  than  to  be 
dandled  on  their  knee,  or  enjoy  the  best  provisions  they 
can  make  for  them  on  earth !  That  they  have  a  part  to 
act  upon  an  eternal  stage  t  and  though  they  are  but  lately 
come  into  being,  are  never  to  go  out  of  being  more,  but  to 
be  everlasting  monuments  and  instruments  of  the  glory 
of  their  great  Creai'or  and  Lord! 


Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  considered  so  deej^ly  as  it  ought,  that 
it  hath  seemed  meet  to  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  upon  a  most 
important  reason,  in  the  case  of  lengthening  or  shortening 
(he  lives  of  men,  not  ordinarily,  or  otherwise  than  upon  a 
great  occasion,  to  interrupt  the  tendencies  of  natural 
causes.  But  let  nature  run  its  course:  for  otherwise, 
very  frequent  innovations  unon  nature  would  make  mira- 
cles cheap  and  common,  ana  consequently  useless  to  their 
proper,  great  ends,  which  may  be  of  greater  significancy 
m  the  course  of  God's  government  over  the  world,  than 
some  addition  to  this  or  that  life  can  be  worth.  And  there- 
fore should  this  consideration  repress  our  wonderment, 
why  Gk>d  doth  not,  when  be  so  easily  can,  by  one  touch 
upon  this  or  that  second  cause,  nrevent  or  ease  the  grievous 
pains  which  they  often  suffer  tnat  love  him,  and  whom  he 
loves.  He  reckons  it  fitter,  and  they  will  in  due  time  reckon 
so  too  themselves,  when  the  wise  methods  of  his  govern- 
ment come  to  be  unfolded  and  understood,  that  we  should 
any  of  us  bear  what  is  ungrateful  to  us,  in  jpoint  of  pain, 
loss  of  friends,  or  other  unpleasing  events  or  Providence, 
than  that  he  should  make  frequent  and  less  necessary 
breaches  upon  the  common  order  and  course  of  |;ovemment 
which  he  hath  established  over  a  delinquent,  sinful  world. 

Whereupon  it  is  a  great  piece  of  wisdom  and  dutiful- 
ness  towaras  our  great  Lord,  not  to  pray  absolutely,  pe- 
remptorily, or  otherwise  than  with  great  submission  and 
deference  to  his  wise  and  holy  pleasure,  for  our  own  or 
our  friends'  lives,  ease,  outward  prosperity,  or  any  exter- 
nal or  temporary  good  thing.  For  things  that  concern  our 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  his  good  and  acceptable  will 
is  more  expressly  declared,  and  made  known  already  and 
before-hand. 

But  as  to  the  particular  case  of  the  usefulness  of  any 
friend  or  relative  of  ours  in  this  or  the  other  state,  the 
matter  must  be  finally  left  to  the  arbitrement  and  disposal 
of  him  who  hath  the  ke3rs  of  hades  and  of  death.  And 
when  by  his  turn  of  them  he  hath  decided  the  matter,  we 
then  know  what  his  mind  and  judgment  are,  which  it  is 
no  more  fit  for  us  to  censure,  than  possible  to  disannuL 
Whatever  great  purposes  we  might  think  one  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  his  are  capable  of  serving  in  this  world,  we 
may  be  sure  he  judged  nim  capable  of  sef  vini^  greater  in 
the  other. 

And  now  by  this  time  I  believe  you  will  expect  to  have 
somewhat  a  more  particular  account  of  this  excellent 
young  gentleman,  whose  early  decease  hath  occasioned  my 
discoursing  so  largely  on  this  subject ;  not  more  largely 
than  the  importance,  but  much  less  accurately  than  the 
dignity,  of  it  did  challenge. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles.  Hoghton,  of  Hogh- 
ton-Tower,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Baronet,  and  of 
the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Mas- 
sarine,  his  very  pious  consort ;  a  family  of  eminent  note 
in  that  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  its  antiquity,  opu- 
lency,  and  interest  in  the  country  where  it  is  seated ;  and 
which  hath  intermarried  with  some  or  other  of  the  nobili- 
ty, one  generation  after  another ;  but  hath  been  most  of  all 
considerable  and  illustrious,  as  having  been  itself,  long, 
the  immemorial,  known  seat  of  religion,  sobriety,  and  good 
order,  from  father  to  son ;  ^ving  example,  countenance, 
and  patronage,  to  these  praiseworthy  things  to  the  country 
round  about ;  and  wherein,  hitherto,  through  the  singular 
favour  and  blessing  of  Heaven,  there  hath  not  been  that 
visible  degeneracy  that  might  be  so  plainly  observed,  and 
sadly  deplored,  in  divers  great  faioiilies.  As  if  it  were 
an  exemption  fromwhat  was  so  anciently  remarked  by  the 
poet,  jEtas  pdrenUim.  pejor  ams^  <f*c.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  have  succeeded,  have,  by  a  laudable  ambition  and 
emulation,  as  it  were,  striven  to  outshine  such  as  have 
gone  before  them,  in  piety  and  virtue. 

In  Uiis  bright  and  lucid  tract  and  line,  was  this  most 
hopeful  young  gentleman,  now  arrived  to  the  age  wherein 
we  use  to  write  man,  beginning  to  stand  up  in  view,  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  and  raise  the  hopes  of  observers  and  well- 
wishers,  as  not  likely  to  come  short  of  any  of  his  worthy 
ancestors  and  predecessors.  But  Heaven  nad  its  eye  upon 
him  too,  and  both  made  and  judged  him  meet  for  an  earlier 
translation,  to  a  more  eminent  station  there. 

He  was  from  his  childhood  observed  to  be  above  the 
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eommoa  rate,  docile,  of  quits  apprehension,  solid  judg- 
ment, and  retentive  memory,  and  betimes  a  loyerof  boou 
and  leaminj^. 

For  religion,  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  it  con- 
tinaally  grew,  as  his  capacity  did  more  and  more  admit, 
imder  the  eye  and  endeaYoars  of  his  parents,  and  snch 
other  instructors  as  they  took  care  he  snould  never  want. 
But  his  savour  and  relisn  thereof,  and  the  impression  made 
thereby  upon  his  soul,  was  so  deep,  and  so  early,  as  to  be 
apparently  owing  to  a  higher  caose,  the  gracious  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  singular  blessing  thereby, 
upon  his  pious  education.  And  in  this  way,  it  could  not 
be  easy,  to  such  as  -Were  his  most  diligent  and  constant 
observers^  to  conclude  or  conjecture  when  Qod  first  began 
to  deal  with  his  spirit. 

Above  ten  years  ago,  I  had  opportunity,  for  a  few  days, 
to  have  some  converse  with  lum  in  his  father's  house: 
and  as  I  could  then  perceive  his  spirit  was  much  tincturea 
with  religion ;  so  I  received  inrormation,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before^  there  constantly  appeared  to  him 
snch  speeimina  of  serious  piety,  as  were  very  comfortable 
to  his  parents,  and  might  be  instructive  to  others  that  took 
notice  of  them. 

In  the  coarse  of  divers  foUowmg  years,  he  greatly 
improved,  under  domestic  and  private  instruction,  both 
ia  grammar-learning  and  academical  studies,  for  which 
he  wanted  not  apt  helps.  When  there  was  great  reascm  to 
hope  he  was  so  well  established  in  religion  and  virtue  as 
neither  to  be  shocked  by  the  importunate  temptations  of  a 
sceptical  vicious  age  in  the  general,  or  betrayed  by  the 
facility  of  his  own  youthful  age,  his, prudent,  worthy 
father  judged  it  requisite,  and  not  unsafe,  to  adventure 
him  into  a  place  of  more  hazard,  but  greater  advantajge  for 
his  accomplishment  in  that  sort  of  culture  and  polishing 
that  might,  in  due  time,  render  him  both  in  reality,  and 
with  better  reputation,  serviceable  in  a  public  station ;  i.  e. 
where  he  might  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men, 
and  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  was  proper  for  his  rank, 
and  one  that  was  to  make  such  a  figure  m  the  nation,  as 
it  was  to  be  hoped  he  might :  and  upon  that  account,  not 
yet  a  year  ago,  brought  him  up  to  London,  entered  him  in 
the  Temple,  took  for  him  convenient  lodging  there,  and 
left  him  selUed  unto  mutual  satisfaction. 

He  was  littie  diverted  by  the  noise,  novelties,  or  the 
gayeties  of  the  town,  but  soon  betook  himself  to  a  coarse 
of  close  study ;  discontinued  not  his  converse  with  Gk>d, 
and  thereby  learned,  and  was  enabled,  to  converse  with 
men  warily  and  with  caution  so  as  he  might  be  continu- 
ally improving  and  gaining  good,  without  doing  or  re- 
ceiving hurt. 

The  substance  of  the  foUowins^  account  I  received  fi'om 
apious  intelli^fent  young  man,  who  several  years  attended 
him  before  his  coming  to  town,  and  afterwards,  to  the 
finishing  of  his  course. 

'*  Mr.  Hoghton's  early  seriousness,  increased  with  his 
years.  His  deportment  was  grave,  composed,  without  any 
appearance  or  pride,  which  he  carefiuly  avoided.  His 
diligence  in  study  was  unusual,  and  his  proficiency  very 
great :  neither  was  this  less  an  efiect  of  his  conscientious- 
n&ss  in  the  improvement  of  his  time,  than  of  his  desire 
after  knowledge. 

"  As  to  his  demeanour  and  performance  of  duties  to- 
wards his  several  relations,  his  self-denial,  his  sedateness 
of  mind,  his  fear  of  sin,  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  love 
of  the  best  things,  and  unconcemedness  about  things  of  an 
inferior  nature,  so  far  as  hath  fallen  under  my  observation, 
in  near  six  years'  time,  I  believe  few,  if  any,  of  his  years, 
did  exceed  aim. 

**  In  his  sickness  he  was  very  patient,  submissively  un- 
dergoing those  heavy  strokes  it  pleased  God  to  lay  upon 
him. 

'*  Upon  his  apprehension  of  death,  he  seemed  very  little 
discouraged,  but  quietly  resigned  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  all- wise  Disposer  of  all  things. 

"  Some  time  before  his  sickness,  and  in  the  time  of  it, 
he  said,  afBictions  were  ve^  proper  for  Gkxl's  children ; 
and  those  that  were  never  afflicted,  had  reason  to  question 
the  truth  of  their  grace,  and  Gkni's  love  to  them;  quoting 
that  scripture,  *  If  ye  are  without  chastening,  then  are  ye 
bastards  and  not  sons.' 


**  He  often  repeated  those  words,  in  the  begDUiiiig 
illness:  '  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  make  oar  etiUing  and  ma 
election  sure.' — *  I  desire  to  fflorify  Qod.' 

"  When  he  understood,  from  some  expressiopa  of  his 
physician,  how  dangerous  his  distemper  was,  be  said  he 
knew  very  well  the  meaning  of  his  physician's  words ;  bii 
that  however  it  proved,  he  noped  he  was  safe. 

"  He  was  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  the  Lord*s  day, 
that  if  he  happened  to  lie  longer  than  ordinary  in  the 
morning,  he  would  continue  the  later  in  daties  in  the 
evening;  saying,  we  ought  not  to  make  thai  day  shorter 
than  other  days. 

"  Though  he  was  very  intent  on  his  studies,  vet  eo  8b> 
turd&ys  he  always  broke  them  off  at  noon,  ana  spent  the 
afternoon  in  reading  divinity,  and  preparing  hiimrlf  for 
the  Lord's  day. 

**  He  was  slwa^rs  constant  in  his  secret  dtitics,  and  so^ 
fered  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  the  performing  of  theoi. 

"  Before  he  expired,  he  spoke  with  great  assorance  of 
his  future  happiness,  and  hopes  of  meeting  his  rehuions  in 
glory."    Thus  &r  goes  that  account. 

JEus  sickness  was  short.  When,  hearing  of  it,  I  went  to 
visit  him,  I  was  met  in  an  anti-chamber,  by  his  ingesiooa, 
dear  brother,  to  whom  it  is  no  reproach  to  be  secood  to 
him,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  at  least  tnily  so : 
maung  him,  though  a  foir  example,  yet  not  a  stanoaid ; 
who  hath  for  divers  years  been  most  intimately  ooDjoact 
and  conversant  with  him,  known  his  way,  his  nnrit,  his 
manner  of  life,  his  purity  ;  and  maybe  led  on  and  excited 
thereby,  wherein  he  ham  observed  him  to  excel  others,  to 
endeavour  not  to  come  short,  but  if  it  were  possible,  to  ex- 
cel him ;  remembering,  he  is  to  be  the  next  solace  of  his 
paxents,  hope  of  his  mmily,  and  resort  of  his  country,  if 
Qod  shall  vouchsafe  to  continue  him,  in  succeeding  time. 

From  him,  I  had  little  expectation  of  finding  his  sick 
brother  in  a  conver^le  condition,  the  malignity  of  hia 
fever  having  before  seized  his  head,  and  very  mucih  disor- 
dered his  intellectuals ;  but  going*  in,  I  was  much  smr- 
prised  to  find  it  so  far  otherwise.  He  presenUy  knew  me, 
and  his  understanding,  that  served  him  for  little  ebe, 
failed  him  not  in  the  concernments  of  religion  and  of  his 
soul.  There  was  not  on  improper  or  misplaced  word, 
though  the  case  could  not  admit  of  interchanging  many, 
that  came  from  him.  Concerning  the  substance  of  me 
Qospel  of  Christ,  as  it  could  be  shortly  summed  op  to  him, 
he  said  he  had  no  dou^  And  his  transactions  with  Christ 
himself,  accepting  him,  resigning  and  intruittiBg  himself 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  him,  and  God  in  him,  were  so 
explicit,  distinct,  and  clear,  as  could  leave  no  place  of 
doubt  concerning  him.  He  professed  his  concurrence  to 
such  requests  as  were  put  up  to  Gkxi  concerning  him,  and 
the  next  morning  slept  quietly  in  the  Lord. 

Nor  now  will  it  be  unfit  to  shut  up  the  discourse  with 
some  few  suitable  reflections  upon  this  doable  sofaject :  the 
iexif  and  this  praindencef  taken  together. 

1.  How  happy  is  it,  when  this  power  oC  our  great  Re- 
deemer and  Lord,  mentioned  in  tne  text,  and  a  prepara- 
tion, with  cheerful  willingness,  dutifully  to  comport  with  it, 
concur  and  meet  together,  as  they  have  done  in  this  in- 
stance I  Our  Lord  hath  shown  his  power:  he  autrUd  it 
in  the  text ;  in  this  instance  he  used  it ;  giving  an  open 
testimony  that  he  takes  it  to  belong  to  him,  to  make  soch 
translations  from  one  world  to  another,  whensoever  he 
judges  it  a  fit  season  ;  nor  is  solicitous  whether  men 
acknowledge  his  right  so  to  do.  or  no ;  or  what  censures 
they  will  pass  upon  what  he  hatn  done.  He  doth  his  own 
work,  ana  leaves  men  to  their  own  talk,  or  mutterings,  or 
wonder,  or  amusement  at  it,  as  they  will.  So  it  becomes 
sovereign  power  to  do,  established  upon  the  most  unqaes- 
tionable  foundations,  exercised  according  to  the  wisest  and 
most  righteous  measures.  He  hath  used  his  own  ri^t, 
and  satisfied  himself  in  the  use  of  it.  He  thought  not  him- 
self concerned  to  advise  with  any  of  us  about  it,  who,  as 
his  counsellor,  should  instruct  him,  Isa.  xl.  13.  Rom.  xi. 
34.  He  owes  so  much  to  himself,  to  act  as  accountable  to 
no  one,  nor  liable  to  any  one's  control. 

Here  is  most  rightftd,  resistless  power,  iustiy  and  kindly 
used  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  now  placid,  how 
calm  a  resignation  I  Here  was  no  striving,  no  crying,  no 
reluctant  moti(»i,  no  queralous^  repining  voice ;  'nothing 
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but  pcacefa),  filial  sttbouKion ;  a  willingness  to  obey  the 
snmmons  given.  • 

This  was  a  happy  accord,  the  williDgness  of  this  depart- 
ing soul  proceeding  not  from  stapidity,  bat  trust  in  him 
who  kept  these  kej^s ;  and  such  preparedness  for  removal, 
as  the  Gospel  required.  O  happy  souls  I  that  finding  the 
key  is  turning,  and  opening  the  door  for  them,  are  willing 
to  go  forth  upon  sucn  terms,  as  "  Imowing  whom  they 
have  believed,"  &c.  And  that  neither  "principalities  or 
powers,  life  or  death,  &c.  can  ever  separate  them  from  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord."  Life,  they  find, 
hath  not  separated — whereof  was  the  greater  danger ;  and 
death  is  so  far  from  making  this  separation,  that  it  shall 
complete  their  union  with  the  blessed  God  in  Christ,  and 
lay  tnem  infolded  in  the  everlasting  embraces  of  Divine 
love  1  Happy  they,  that  can  hereupon  welcome  death,  and 
say,  "  Now,  Lord,  leitest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace !" 
that  before  only  desired  leave  to  die,  and  have  now  obtain- 
ed it ;  that  are,  with  certainty  of  the  issue,  at  the  point  of 
becoming  complete  victors  over  the  last  enemy,  and  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  their  triumph,  and  take  up  their 
IwtvUtw,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  1  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks 
be  to  Gkxi,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  Happy  soul !  here  will  be  a  speedy  end  of  all 
thy  griefs  and  sorrows ;  they  will  be  presently  swallowed 
up  in  an  absolute  plentitude  and  fulness  of  joy.  There  is 
already  an  end  put  to  thy  tormenting  cares  and  fears;  for 
what  object  can  remain  to  thee  of  a  rational  fear,  when 
once,  ujron  grounds  such  as  shake  nqt  under  thee,  thou  art 
reconciled  to  death !  This  is  the  most  glorious  sort  of  vic- 
tory, viz.  by  reconciliaiion.  For  so  thou  ha.st  conquered, 
not  the  enemy  only,  but  the  enmity  itself,  by  which  he  was 
so.  Death  is  become  thy  friend,  and  so  no  longer  to  be 
feared ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  else,  from  whence  thou  art 
to  fear  hurt ;  for  death  was  thy  last  enemy,  even  this  bodi- 
ly death.  The  whole  region  beyond  it  is,  to  one  in  thy 
case,  clear  and  serene,  when  to  others  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  There  are  no  terrible 
is^f«ra,  no  formidable  consequences,  no  reserves  of  mi- 
sery, no  treasures  of  wrath,  to  oe  feared  by  thee.  To  one 
in  thy  condition,  may  that,  without  hesitation,  be  applied,^ 
NiMl  metuilj  qui  opUU  mori—£k  fears  nothing  who  desires 
to  die.  What  is  the  product  ot  some  men's  infideUty,  is 
the  genuine  product  of  their  faith.  From  so  contrary 
causes  may  proceed  the  same  effect.  The  efiect,  a  will- 
ingness  to  die,  or  a  bold  adventure  upon  death,  is  the  same, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  general  kind ;  with  great  difier- 
ences  in  the  special  kind,  according  to  the  difference  and 
conti^ety  oi  the  causes,  whereof  they  discemibly  taste 
and  savour.  With  infidels^  it  is  a  negative,  dead,  stupid, 
partial  willingness,  or  but  a  non-aversion ;  and  in  a  lower 
and  much  diminished  degree :  or  if  some  present  intoler- 
able, disgraceftil  calamity  urge  them,  a  rash,  obstinate,  pre- 
sumptuous rushing  upon  death ;  because  they  do  not  con- 
sider  consequences.  With  believers,  such  as  in  reference  to 
the  concernments  of  the  other  world  do  walk  by  faith,  while 
as  yet  they  cannot  walk  by  sight,  in  reference  to  those 
things,  (2  Cor.  v.  7.)  'tis  a  positive,  vital  coura^Cji  (v.  8.) 
We  are  confident ;  and  a  preponderating  incbnation  of 
will,  "  We  are  wUling  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body 
and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord :  because,  as  is  manifest, 
they  do  consider  consequences,  and  how  blessed  a  state  will 
certainly  ensue  I  How  vast  are  these  special  differences, 
of  the  same  thing  in  the  general,  willingness  to  die ! 

O  the  transports  of  ioy  that  do  now  most  rationally  re- 
sult from  this  state  of  tne  case,  when  there  is  nothing  left 
lying  between  the  dislodging  soul,  and  the  glorious  un- 
seen world,  but  only  the  dark  passage  of  death,  and  that 
so  little  formidable,  considering  who  hath  the  keys  of  the 
one,  and  the  other !  How  reasonable  is  it  upon  the  ac- 
count of  somewhat  common  herein  to  the  Redeemer  and 
the  redeemed,  although  every  thing  be  not,  to  take  up  the 
following  words,  that  so  plainly  belong  to  this  very  case : 
"  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glorv  rejoiceth;  my 
flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  skeol,  or  hades ;  tnou  wilt  not  forsake  or  abandon 
it  in  that  wide  world,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption     Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of 
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life ;  the  path  that  leads  unto  that  presence  of  thine,  where 
is  fulness  of  joy,  and  to  those  pleasures  which  are  at  thy 
right  hand,  or  in  thy  power,  and  which  afe  for  evermore: 
and  shall  never  admit  eitherof  endor  diminution,"  Psalm 
xvi.  9.— 11. 

Now  what  do  we  mean  to  let  our  souls  hang  in  doubt  1 
Why  do  we  not  drive  things  for  them  to  an  issue  1  Put 
them  into  those  same  safe  hands  that  hold  these  keys ;  ab- 
?olutely  resign,  devote,  intrust,  and  subject  them  to  him: 
get  them  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life ;  so  adjoin  and 
unite  them  to  him,  (not  doubting  but  as  we  give  them  up, 
he  will  and  doth,  in  that  instant,  take  hold  of  them,  and 
receive  them  into  union  with  himself,)  as  that  we  may  as- 
sure our  hearts,  that  because  k  he  lives  we  shall  live  also. 
Thus  the  ground  of  our  hope  becomes  sure,  and  of  that  i 
joy  which  springs  from  such  a  hope.  Our  life,  we  may 
now  say,  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  even  though  we  are, 
in  ourselves,  dead,  or  dying  creatures.  Col.  iii.  3.  Yea, 
Christ  is  our  Life ;  and  when  he  "  who  is  our  Life  shall 
appear,  we  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory,"  v.  4.  He  hath 
assured  us,  that  because  "  he  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  he  that  believeth  in  him,  though  he  were  dead,  shall 

Jet  live ;"  and  that  "  whosoever  uves,  and  believes  in 
im,"  hath  thereby  a  life  already  begun  in  him,  in  respect 
whereof  "  he  shall  never  die,"  John  xi.  25, 26.  What 
now  can  be  surer  than  this  1  So  far  we  are  at  a  certain* 
ty,  upon  the  included  supposition,  i,  e,  that  we  believe  in 
him. 

And  what  now  remains  to  be  ascertained  t  What  7 
Only  oar  own  intervening  death.  We  must,  'tis  true,  be 
absent  from  these  bodies,  or  we  cannot,  as  we  would,  be 
present  with  the  Lord.  And  is  that  all  ?  Can  any  thing 
now  be  more  certain  than  that  1  O  happy  state  of  our 
case !  How  should  our  hearts  spring  ana  leap  for  joy, 
that  our  affairs  are  brought  into  Uiis  posture ;  tnat  in  or- 
der to  our  perfect  blessedness,  nothins^  is  further  wanting 
but  to  die ;  and  that  the  certainty  of  d^th  completes  our 
assurance  of  it !  What  should  now  hinder  our  breiCking 
forth  into  the  most  I'ojrful  thanksgivings,  that  it  is  so  Uttle 
doubtful  we  shall  die ;  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  a  ter-' 
restrial  immortalitv ;  and  that  the  only  thing  that  it  re- 
mained we  should  be  assured  of,  is  so  very  sure,  that  we 
are  sure  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  this  world  to  keep  us 
alwayi  in  it ;  that  the  most  spiteful  enemy  we  have  in  all 
the  world,  cannot  do  us  that  spite  to  keep  us  fVom  dying  I 
How  gloriously  may  good  men  triumph  over  the  impotent 
malice  of  their  most  mischievous  enemies !  viz.  that  the 
greatest  mischief,  even  in  their  own  account,  that  it  can 
ever  be  in  their  power  to  do  them,  is  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  hurt  them  more ;  for  they  now  ^  quite  out 
of  their  reach.  They  can  Tbeing  permitted)  kill  the  body, 
and  aAer  that  (Luke  xii.  4.)  nave  no  more  that  they  can  do. 
What  a  remarkable,  significant  after  that  is  this  I  what  a 
defiance  doth  it  import  of  the  utmost  effort  of  human 
power  and  spite,  that  here  it  terminates  I  'Tis  now  come 
to  its  ne  plus  uUra ! 

And  so  we  are  to  look  upon  all  the  other  trials  and  af- 
flictions, that  in  any  providential  way  may  befall  us ;  we 
may  be  sick,  in  pain,  m  poverty,  in  disgrace,  but  we  shall 
not  be  always  in  mortal  flesh,  which  is  the  subttratfum  and 
the  root  of  all  the  rest.  Can  we  be  upon  better  terms, 
having  but  two  things  to  be  concerned  about,  as  necessary 
to  our  complete  felici^,  union  with  Christ,  and  disunion 
from  these  Dodiesi  God  is  graciously  ready  to  assist  us 
in  reference  to  the  former,  though  therein  he  reauires  our 
care,  subserviently  hereto :  in  reference  to  the  latter,  he 
will  take  care  himself,  in  his  own  fit  season,  without  any 
care  or  concern  of  ours  in  the  matter  *,  and  only  expects 
us  to  wait  with  patience,  till  that  fit  season  come.  And 
come  it  will,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  may  think.  He  doth 
not  alwavs  go  by  our  measures  in  judging  of  the  fit  sea- 
son, as  tnis  present  instance  shows. 

2.  From  tne  text,  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  act  of 
Providence,  we  may  observe  the  great  ad  vantage  of  a  pious 
education.  Though  the  best  means  of  such  education  do 
not  always  prove  effectual ;  yet  this  being  much  the  more 
probable  course  upon  which  to  expect  Good's  b]essinpr»  than 
the  parents'  profane  negligence  or  the  souls  of  their  chil- 
dren, such  an  example,  wherein  God  by  his  blessing  testi- 
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iled  his  approbation  of  parental  care  and  diligence,  shoold 

frestly  quicken  the  endeairoTirs  of  parents  herein;  as  hoping 
erefoy  to  serve  his  great  and  merciful  and  most  principal 
design,  who  hath  these  keys,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  trans- 
mit souls,  when  they  are  prepared  and  ready,  ont  of  this 
world  of  ours  into  that  blessed,  glorious  world  above. 
And  though  thev  may  think  themselves  disappointed  when, 
through  God's  blessmg  upon  their  endeavours,  they  have 
educated  one  to  such  a  pitch  as  this  young  gentleman  was 
raised  and  brought  up  unto,  with  a  prospect  and  hope  of 
his  having  a  long  course  of  service  to  run  through  nere 
on  the  earth,  yet  let  parents  hence  learn  to  correct  what 
was  amiss  or  what  was  wrong,  not  what  was  right  and 
well.  Their  action  and  endeavour  were  what  oughttobev 
their  error  or  mistake,  if  there  were  any,  was  more  prin- 
cipally, as  the  case  is  here  stated,  about  their  design  and 
end.  Not  that  they  designed  such  an  end,  for  that  also 
was  very  justifiable  and  laudable ;  but  if  they  designed  it 
as  their  more  principal  end,  which  the  case,  as  it  is  now 
put,  supposes ;  that  is,  that  they  take  themselves  to  be  dis- 
appointed ;  for  no  man  complains  of  it  as  a  disappoint^ 
ment,  if  he  miss  of  an  inferior  end,  and  attain  that  which 
is  far  nobler  and  more  excellent.  Our  great  aim  should 
be  the  subserving  the  design  of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  ultimately  and  supremely  refers  to  the 
heavenly,  eternal  state  of  things ;  and  that  souls  may  be 
ripened  and  fitted  for  that,  and  to  do  service  here  on  earth, 
subordinatelv  to  the  other,  and  while  they  are  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  heavenly  state.  His  principal  design  must  be 
for  that  which  is  prmcipal :  and  concerning  that,  as  was 
formerly  argued,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt,  than  whether 
heaven  or  earth,  eternity  or  time,  a  fixed,  permanent, 
everlasting,  or  a  temporary,  transitory,  vanishing  state  of 
things,  be  more  valuable,  and  to  be  preferred. 

Our  Redeemer  hath  acquired  ana  doth  use  these  kejrs, 
for  the  translating  of  souK  as  soon  as  he  shall  judge  them 
"meet  to  be  partakers  or  the  inheritance  of  saints  in 
light,''  Col.  i.  12.  Some  he  makes  meet  much  earlier  than 
o^ers.  His  design,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed, should  give  measure  to  ours ;  therefore  ours  must 
De  to  make  them  meet,  as  eaily  for  his  purposes  as  possi- 
ble, as  knowing  it  cannot  be  too  early:  tney  were  devoted 
to  him  early,  and  pursuantlv  hereto,  no  time  should  be  lost 
from  the  great  business  or  fitting  and  forming  them  for 
him ;  inasmuch  also,  as  the  same  qualifications,  viz.  that 
are  of  highest  excellency  and  value,  do  equally  prepare 
them  to  serve  and  glorify  him,  in  either  world,  as  he  shall 
choose  to  dispose  of  them.  And  it  unquestionably  belongs 
to  him  to  malce  his  choice,  as  it  does  to  us  to  endeavour  to 
make  them  ready.  If  any  of  us,  having  purposely  edu- 
cated a  son  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  and  present  him 
accordingly,  we  would  submit  it  to  bis  pleasure,  to  clkoose 
the  station  wherein  he  shall  serve  him ;  especially  if  he 
be  a  prince  of  celebrated  wisdom  and  goodness.  And 
should  we  complain,  that  he  is  put  early  into  a  station  of 
much  higher  dignity  than  we  thought  ofl 

How  little  is  this  matter  considered  by  most  that  go  un- 
der the  name  of  Christian  parents,  that  are,  more  general- 
ly, very  soUcitous  to  have,  as  they  call  it,  their  children 
christened,  but  never  have  it  in  their  thoughts  to  have  them 
educated  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  or  trained  up  for 
Christ.  As  if  their  baptism  were  intended  for  a  mock- 
ery, their  education,  in  the  whole  course  of  it,  hath  no 
such  reference.  'Tis  how  they  may  with  better  reputa- 
tion bear  up  not  the  name  of  Christ  but  their  own.  Their 
aim  looks  no  higher  than  that  they  may  inherit  their  lands, 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  families,  appear,  if  such  be 
their  own  rank,  well-accomplished  gentlemen:  and  of 
some  of  those  little  things  that  are  thought  requisite  here- 
to, we  may  say,  as  our  Saviour  did  in  another  case.  These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  tho 
other,  the  much  greater  things,  undone. 

What  should  hinder,  but  thai  learning  to  sing,  or  dance, 
or  fence,  or  make  a  modish  leg,  might  cons^  with  learn- 
ing to  know  Gk>d  in  Christ,  in  which  knowledge  stands 
eternal  life!  Whatsoever  hath  real  excellency,  or  hath 
any  thing  in  it  of  true  omaraeot,  will  no  way  disagree  with 
the  most  serious  Christianity.  And  how  lovely  is  the  con- 
fimction  of  the  well-^accompliBhed  gentleman  and  the  seri- 
oiuaChristxanl  Only  sever  mconsistencies,  as  how  fashion- 


ably to  corse,  and  swear,  and  damn,  and  debauch,  vhieh 
are  thought  to  belong  to  good  breeding  in  oar  age. 

Let  not  religion,  reason,  shame,  and  commoo  sense,  be 
so  totally  abandoned  all  at  once,  as  that  the  same  permits 
shall  taKecare  to  have  their  children  baptized  into  christis 
name,  and  be  taught  to  renounce,  by  their  deeds,  that  gmt 
name,  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  pronounce  the  word. 

Where  so  direct  a  course  is  not  taken  to  make  chose  of 
the  succeeding  age  ignominiously  bad,  yet  how  little  is 
done  towards  the  making  of  them  truly  and  usefully  good! 
Much  care  is  taken  to  shape  and  adorn  the  outside  of  the 
man ;  how  little  to  form  and  furnish  their  minds !  Here, 
if  they  can  be  brought  to  make  or  judge  of  a  verse,  or  a 
jest,  or  a  piece  of  wit.  'tis  a  great  attainment.  Or  if,  at 
home,  they  can  have  tnem  taught  so  much  law  as  shall 
hereafter  enable  them  to  squeeze  their  tenants,  and  quar- 
rel with  their  neighbours,  or  so  much  of  behaviour  as 
shall  qualify  them  to  keep  gentlemen  company ;  or  if ,  as 
our  pious  poet  phrased  it,  they  ship  them  over,  the  thing 
is  done :  tnen  tney  shall  be  able  to  talk  a  little  of  the  fa» 
shions  of  this  or  that  foreign  country,  and  make  nmch  the 
better  figure  in  their  own. 

But  if,  with  all  other  parts  of  useful  knowledge  and  good 
breeding  that  are  thought  requisite  for  this  world,  th^  be 
also  well  instructed  touching  their  Redeemer's  dcnninko 
over  it,  and  the  other  world  also  ;  and  concerning  the  na- 
ture, constitution,  design,  laws,  and  privileges  gf  (is  king- 
dom ;  if  it  be  seriously  endeavoured  to  make  them  apt 
and  prepared  instruments  of  serving  his  interest  here,  as 
long  as  ne  shall  please  to  continue  them  in  any  station  oo 
earth ;  and  that  they  may  also  be  made  meet  to  be  parta- 
kers, at  length,  of  a  far  more  excellent  inheritance  than 
an  earthly  parent  could  entitle  them  to,  that  of  the  saints 
in  light ;  (Col.  i.  13.)  if  they  can  be  fitted  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  King,  and  to  keep  company  with 
angpels  and  blessed  spirits  above — ^how  worth]^  and  noble  a 
design  is  this!  And  with  what  satisihction  is  it  to  be  re- 
flected on,  if  the  parents  have  ground  to  apprehend  they 
are  herein  neither  unaccepted  nor  disappointed ! 

3.  It  is  of  ill  presage  to  our  land,  that  when  he  that 
hath  these  keys,  uses  them  in  the  so  early  translation  of  so 
hopeful  a  person  as  this  young  gentleman  was,  so  few 
such  are  observed  to  spring  up  ror  the  support  of  the  truly 
Christian  interest  in  the  succeeding  generation.  That  the 
act  of  our  great  Redeemer  and  Lord  herein  was  an  act  of 
wisdom  and  counsel,  we  cannot  doubt.  Against  the  right- 
eousness of  it,  we  can  have  no  exception.  The  kind  de- 
sign of  it  towards  them  whom  he  so  translates,  is  so  evi- 
dent in  the  visible  agreement  of  their  spirit  and  way  with 
the  heavenly  state  as  their  end,  as  puts  that  matter  out  of 
question.  But  we  are  so  much  the  more  to  dread  the  con- 
sequences, and  to  apprehend  what  may  make  our  beam 
meditate  terror. 

By  the  Christian  interest,  I  am  far  from  meaning  that 
of  a  party :  but  what  every  one  must  take  for  Christiani- 
xj,  that  will  acknowledge  there  is  any  such  thin^.  And 
for  the  support  of  that,  m  the  most  principal  doctrines  and 
laws  of  it.  what  is  our  prospect  1 

To  go  aown  here  somewnat  lower. 

Let  us  suppose  a  rational  susceptibleness,  or  capacity  of 
religion,  to  be  the  difference  of  man,  wherein  the  contro- 
versy may  seem  to  admit  of  being  compromised ;  whether 
it  be  religion  alone,  or  reason  alone,  of^ which  Uiis  must  be 
said,  that  it  distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures. 
And  let  it  be  reason^  with  this  addition,  an  aptness,  aus- 
picere  nvmen,  to  be  impressed  with  some  religious  senti- 
ment, or  to  conceive  of;  and  adore,  an  original  Being;  the 
wise  and  mighty  Author  and  Cause  of  ul  things.  And 
now,  how  near  akin  are  religion  and  humanity? 

Let  us  next  understand  Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of 
fallen  man,  designing  his  recovervoot  of  a  lapsed  and  lost 
state;  t.  e.  man  having  violated  the  law  of  liis  creation, 
and  offended  against  the  throne  and  government  of  his 
Creator,  the  supreme  and  universal  Lord  of  all,  it  was 
reckoned  not  becoming  so  great  a  Mi^esty  (though  it  was 
not  intended  to  abandon  the  offenders  to  a  universal  ruin, 
without  remedy)  to  be  reconciled,  otherwise  than  by  a 
mediator  and  a  reconciling  sacrifice.  For  which,  none 
being  found  competent  but  the  Eternal  Son  of  Gh>d,  the 
Briefness  of  his  gloiy,  and  the  express  Image  of  his  own 
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persoD,  who  was  also  the  first  and  the  last,  the  Lord 
God  Almighty ;  and  partaking  with  us  of  flesh  and  blood, 
was  napabie,  and  undertook  to  be  both  Mediator  and 
Sacrifice.  It  seemed  meet  to  the  ofiended  Majesty,  to 
Touchsafe  pardon  and  eternal  life,  and  renewing  grace 
requisite  thereto,  to  none  of  the  offenders,  but  uirough 
him ;  and  accept  from  them  no  homage,  but  on  his  ac- 
count. Requiring,  wheresoever  the  gospel  comes,  not 
only  repentance  towards  Gtod,  but  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  summary  of  the  counsel  of  Gk>d  contained 
therein ;  (Acts  xx.  21 — 27.)  and  that  all  should  honour 
the  Son,  as  he  the  Father  requires  to  be  honoured,  John 
V.  23. 

Whereas  now  so  apt  a  course  as  this  was  established  for 
restoring  man  to  himself  and  to  God,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  blessed  Spirit,  flowing  in  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion from  Christ  as  the  Fountain ;  what  doin  it  portend 
when,  amidst  the  clear  light  of  the  Gtospel,  that  anords  so 
bright  a  discovery  of  the  glorious  Redeemer,  and  of  all 
his  apt  methods  for  bringing  to  full  effect  his  mighty  work 
of  redemption,  an  open  war  is  commenced  against  him 
and  his  whole  design,  by  persons,  under  seal,  devoted  to 
him !  If  there  were  but  one  single  instance  nereof  in  an 
age,  who  would  not  with  trembling  expect  the  issue  1 

But  when  the  genius  of  a  Christian  nation  seems,  in  the 
rising  generation,  to  be  leading  to  a  general  apostacy  from 
Christianity,  in  its  principal  and  most  substantial  parts ; 
and  they  are  only  patient  of  some  external  tituals,  that 
belong,  or  are  made  appendant,  to  it,  so  as  but  to  endure 
them,  either  with  reluctancv,  or  contempt :  when  the  juve- 
nile wit  and  courage  which  are  thought  to  belong  to  a 
gentleman  entering  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  are  em- 
ployed in  satirizing  upon  the  religion  into  which  they  have 
oeen  baptized,  in  bold  efforts  agamst  the  Lord  that  bought 
them  !  whither  doth  this  tend  1 

Some  would  seem  so  modest,  as  in  the  midst  of  their 
profane  oaths,  and  violations  of  the  sacred  name  of  Gk>d, 
to  beg  his  pardon,  and  say,  God  forgive  them.  But  so  lu- 
dicrously, as  he  whom  Cato  animadverts  upon,  for  begging 
pardon,  that  he  wrote  in  Greek,  which  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed with,  saying,!*  i^e  had  rather  ask  pardon,  than  be  inno- 
cent; for  what  should  induce  him  to  do  so  unnecessary  a 
thine,  for  which  pardon  should  be  necessary  1  These  men 
thins  pardons  very  cheap  things.  But  will  God  be  mocked  1 
or  dotn  he  not  oliserve  1  'Tis  the  prevailing  atheistical 
spirit  we  are  to  dread,  as  that  which  may  provoke  jealousy, 
and  to  make  himself  known  by  the  juagments  he  shall 
execute. 

There  is  great  reason  to  hope  Gkxl  wDl  not  finally  abandon 
England.  But  is  there  not  equal  reason  to  fear,  that  be- 
fore the  day  of  mercy  come,  there  may  be  a  nearer  day  of 
wrath  commg  1  A  day  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven,  and 
make  the  hemisphere  about  us  a  fiery  vault !  In  our  re- 
covery from  a  lapsed  state,  which  the  religion  professed 
among  us  aims  at,  there  are  two  things  to  be  effected ;  the 
restoring  reason  to  its  empire  over  the  sensiti .e  nature, 
that  if  may  govern  that,  and  the  restoring  religion  and  love 
to  Qod  to  their  place  and  power,  that  he  may  govern  us. 
While  the  former  is  not  done,  we  remain  sunk  into  the  low 
level  with  the  inferior  creamres ;  and  till  the  latter  be 
effected,  we  are  ranked  with  the  apostate  creatures  that 
first  fell  from  God.  The  sensuality  of  brutes,  and  the  en- 
mity of  devils,  rising  and  springing  up  observably  among 
us,  import  the  directest  hostility  agamst  the  Redeemer's 
design.  And  them  that  bid  this  open  defiance  to  him,  he 
hath  every  moment  at  his  mercy ! 

In  the  meantime,  is  this  Emmanuers  land  1  His  right 
in  us  he  will  not  disclaim.  And  becau.se  he  claims  it,  we 
may  expect  him  to  vindicate  himself.  His  present  patience 
we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  wisdom  and  greatness  or  an  all- 
eomprehending  mind.    He  counts  not  a  heap  of  impotent 
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worms  his  match !  But  when  the  besom  of  destruction 
comes,  one  stroke  of  it  will  sweep  away  multitudes :  then 
contempt' will  be  answered  with  contempt.  They  cannot 
express  higher,  than  to  oppose  and  militate  against  a  re- 
li^on,  introduced  and  brought  into  the  world  oy  so  clear, 
divine  light,  lustre,  and  glory,  not  by  arguments,  but  by 
jests !  O  that  we  could  but  see  their  arguments,  to  dispute 
those  keys  out  of  his  hands  that  holds  them !  But  do  they 
think  to  laugh  away  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God  7  "He 
also  will  laugh  at  their  calamity,"  &c.  (Prov.  i.) or  expose 
them  to  the  laughter  of  men  wiser  than  they,  Psal.  lii.  5, 6. 
*Tis  little  wit  to  despise  what  they  cannot  disprove.  When 
we  find  a  connexion  between  death  and  judgment,  how 
will  they  contrive  to  disjoin  them  1  They  will  be  as  little 
able  to  disprove  the  one,  as  withstand  the  other. 

But  a  great  residue,  tis  to  be  hoped,  our  bles&ed  Re- 
deemer will,  in  due  time,  conquer  in  the  most  merciful 
way,  inspiring  them  with  divine  wisdom  and  love,  detecting 
their  errors,  mollifying  their  hardness,  subduing  their  en- 
mity, making  them  gladly  submit  to  his  easy  yoke  and 
light  burthen.  He  is,  before  the  world  end,  to  have  a  nu- 
merous seed,  and  we  are  not  to  despair  of  their  rising  up 
more  abundantly  than  hitherto  among  ourselves,  so  as  no 
man  shall  be  therefore  ashamed  to  he  thought  a  serious 
Christian,  because  'tis  an  unfashionable  or  an  tmgenteel 
thing. 

Then  will  honour  be  acquired,  by  living  as  one  that 
believes  a  life  to  come,  and  expects  to  live  for  ever,  as  de- 
voted ones,  to  the  Ruler  of  both  worlds,  and  candidates 
for  a  blessed  immortality,  under  his  dominion.  Nor  will 
any  man  covet  to  leave  a  better  name  behind  him  here,  or 
a  more  honourable  memorial  of  himself,  than  by  having 
lived  a  holy,  virtuous  life.  It  signifies  nothing,  with  the 
many,  to  be  remembered  when  they  are  gone :  therefore 
is  this  trust  wont  to  be  committed  to  marbles  and  monu- 
mental stones.  Some  have  been  so  wise,  to  prefer  a  re- 
membrance, among  them  that  are  so,  from  tneir  having 
lived  to  some  valuable  purpose.  When  Rome  abounded 
with  statues  and  memoralive  obelisks,  Cato  forbade  any  to 
be  set  up  for  him,  because  (he  said)  he  had  rather  it  should 
be  askea^n  why  he  had  not  one,  than  why  he  had. 

What  a  balmy  memory  will  one  generation  leave  to 
another,  when  "the  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
shall  be  diffused  in  every  place,"  (2  Cor.  ii.  14.)  and  every 
thing  be  counted  as  dross  and  dung,  that  is  in  any  compe- 
tition with  the  excellency  of  that  Icnowledge ;  when  that 
shall  overflow  the  world,  and  one  age  praise  his  mighty 
works,  and  proclaim  his  power  and  greatness,  to  the  next : 
and  the  branches  of  religious  families,  whether  sooner  or 
later  transplanted,  shall  leave  an  odour,  when  they  are 
cut  off,  that  shall  demonstrate  their  nearer  union  with  the 
true  Vine,  or  speak  their  relation  to  the  "  Tree  of  life, 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations ;"  even 
those  that  were  deciduous,  and  have  dropped  off,  may 
(without  straining  a  borrowed  expression)  signify  some- 
what towards  this  purpose. 

4.  From  both  the  mentioned  subjects,  good  parents  ma> 
learn  to  do  God  and  their  Redeemer  all  the  service  they 
can,  and  have  opportunity  for,  in  their  own  time ;  without 
reckoning  too  much  upon  what  shall  be  done,  by  a  well- 
educated,  hopeful  son,  after  they  are  gone,  unless  the  like 
dispensation  could  be  pleaded  unto  that  which  God  gave 
to  David,  to  reserve  the  building  of  the  temple  to  his  son 
Solomon,  which,  without  as  express  a  revelation,  no  man 
can  pretend.  The  great  keeper  of  these  keys  may  cross 
such  purposes,  and  without  excusing  the  father,  dismiss 
the  son  first.  But  his  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  too 
deep  for  our  line:  and  his  mercy  is  in  the  neavens,  (Psal 
xxxvi.)  extending  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  upon 
them  that  fear  him ;  and  his  righteousness  unto  chudren's 
children,  Psal.  ciii. 
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TO  THE  mOBT  HONOURABUt 

ANNE,  LADY  WHARTON. 

It  was,  Madam,  the  character  an  ancient  worthy  in  the  Christian  chnrch  gaye  of  a  noble  person  of  yovr  aez,  that,  ii 
reference  to  the  matters  of  religion,  she  was  not  only  a  learner,  bat  a  judge.  And  accordingly,  he  inscribes  to  her 
divers  of  his  writings,  (even  such  as  did  require  a  very  accurate  judgment  in  the  reading  of  them,}  which  remain,  unto 
this  day,  dispersedly,  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  dignified  with  her  (often  prefixed)  name.    A  greater,  indeed,  than  I 

he,  mentions  it  as  an  ill  character,  to  be  not  a  doer  of  toe  law,  but  a  judge.    It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  ezereisr  * 

of  the  same  faculty,  and  in  doing  the  same  thing,  with  what  mind  and  design  it  is  done.  Tbere  is  a  judging  that  w 
may  learn,  and  a  judging  that  we  may  not ;  a  judgment  subservient  to  our  duty,  and  a  judgment  opposite  to  iL 
Without  a  degree  of  the  former  no  one  can  ever  be  a  serious  Christian ;  by  means  of  the  latter,  many  never  are.  The 
world  through  wisdom  knew  not  God.  A  cavilling  litigious  wit,  in  the  confidence  whereof  any  set  themselves  above 
the  rale,  and  make  it  their  business  only  to  censure  it,  as  if  they  would  rather  find  faults  in  it  than  themselves,  is  as 
inconsistent  with  sincere  piety,  as  an  humbly  judicious  discerning  mind  is  necessary  to  it.  Tbis  proceeds  from  a  due 
savour  and  relish  of  divine  things,  peculiar  to  them  in  whom  a  heavenly  spirit  and  principle  have  the  possession,  and 
a  governing  power.  They  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  do  savour  the  things  or  the  Sptnt.  The  other  from  the  preposses- 
sion and  prejudice  of  a  disafifected  carnal  mina.    They  that  are  after  tne  flesh,  do  only  savour  the  things  or  the  flesh. 

The  ability  Qod  hath  endowed  vour  Ladyship  with  to  judge  of  the  truth  that  is  after  godliness,  is,  that  yon  are  better 
pleased  to  use,  than  hear  of.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  silent  herein,  and  rather  dL5please  many  of  them  that  know  yon, 
who  will  be  api  to  think  a  copious  subject  is  neglected,  than  say  any  thing  that  may  ofiend  either  against  yoar  Lady- 
ship's inclination  or  my  own.  Here  is  nothing  abstruse  and  difficult  for  you  to  exercise  a  profound  judgment  upon ; 
nor  any  thing  curious  to  gratify  a  pleasant  wit.  But  plain  things,  suitable  to  you,  upon  accounts  common  to  the 
generality  of  Christians,  not  that  are  peculiar  to  yourself  'Tiseasy  to  a  well  tempered  mind  (of  how  high  intellectual 
excellencies  soever)  to  descend  to  the  same  level  with  the  rest ;  when  for  them  to  reach  up  to  ihe  others'  pitch,  is  not 
so  much  as  possible.  Our  heavenly  Father  keeps  not  (as  to  the  substantiate  of  our  nutriment)  distinct  tiu>les  for  his 
children,  but  all  must  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drink  the  same  spiritnal  drink.  He  hath  not  one  Gospel  for 
great  wits,  and  another  for  plainer  people ;  but  as  all  that  are  bom  of  him  must  meet  at  length  in  one  end,  so  they 
must  all  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  in  the  same  way,  thither.  And  when  I  had  first  mentioned  this  text  of  Scripcare 
in  your  hearing,  the  savour  vou  expressed  to  me  of^  the  subject,  easily  induced  me,  when,  afterwards,  I  reckoned  a 
discourse  upon  it  might  be  of  common  use,  to  address  that  also  (such  as  it  is)  in  this  way,  to  your  Ladyship.  Aecoant- 
ing  the  mention  of  your  name  might  draw  the  eyes  of  some  to  it,  that  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  author's,  and  that 
by  this  means,  if  it  oe  capable  of  proving  beneficial  to  any,  the  benefit  might  be  diffused  so  much  the  further. 

The  aptness  of  the  materials  and  subject  here  discoursed  of,  to  do  good  generally,  I  eannot  doubc  Neither  oor 
present  duty  or  peace,  nor  our  future  safety  or  felicity,  can  be  provided  for  as  they  ought,  till  our  minds  be  more  ab- 
stracted from  time,  and  taken  up  about  the  unseen,  eternal  world.  While  our  thougnts  are  too  earnestly  engaged 
about  the  events  of  future  time,  they  are  vain,  bitter,  impure,  and  diverted  from  our  nobler  and  most  necessaiy  por- 
suits.  They  follow  much  the  temper  and  bent  of  our  spirits,  which  are  often  too  intent  upon  what  is  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  impossible.  All  good  and  holy  persons  cannot  live  in  good  times.  For  who  should  bear  up  the  name  of  God 
m  bad,  and  transmit  it  to  succeeding  times?    Especially  when  good  men  are  not  of  the  same  mind,  it  is  impossible 


that  while  this  is  designed  and  attempted  only,  generaUy  neither  sort  is  pleased :  the  one  because  it  is  not  Hone,  the 
other  because  it  is  in  doing. 

It  must  be  a  marvellous  alteration  of  men's  minds,  that  must  make  the  times  please  us  all ;  while,  upon  supposition 
of  their  remaming  unaltered,  there  is  nothing  will  please  one  sort,  but  to  see  the  other  pagans  or  beggars,  who  in  the 
meantime  are  not  enough  mortified  either  to  their  religion,  or  the  necessary  accommodations  of  human  life,  as  to  be 
wdb  pleased  with  either.  e,     *  j  , 
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To  trust  Qod  cheerfully  with  the  govemmcnt  of  this  world,  and  to  liye  in  the  joyful  hope  and  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter, are  the  only  means  to  relieve  and  ease  us;  and  give  us  a  vacancy  for  the  proper  work  and  business  of  ourpres^)  i 
time.  This  is  the  desi^  of  the  following  discourses.  The  former  whereof  is  directed  against  the  careful  thoughts, 
which  are  apt  to  arise  m  our  minds  concerning  the  events  of  future  time,  upon  a  fear  what  they  may  be.  The  otner. 
which  bv  wav  of  appendix  is  added  to  the  former,  tends  to  repress  the  immoderate  desire  of  knowing  what  they  shall 
be.  Which  latter  1  thonghL  in  respect  of  its  affinity  to  the  other,  fit  to  be  added  to  it;  and  in  respect  of  the  com- 
monness,  and  ill  tendency  or  this  distemper,  very  necessary.  And  indeed  both  the  extremes  in  this  matter  are  very 
unchristian,  and  pernicious:  a  stupid  neglect  of  the  Christian  interest,  and  of  God's  providence  about  it,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  an  enthusiastic  phrensy,  carrying  men  to  expect  they  well  Imow  not  what,  or  why,  on  the  other. 

Our  great  care  should  be  to  serve  that  interest  faithfully  in  our  own  stations,  for  our  little  time,  that  will  soon  be 
over.  Your  Ladyship  hath  been  called  to  serve  it  in  a  family  wherein  it  hath  long  flourished.  And  which  it  hath 
dignified,  beyond  all  tne  splendour  that  antiquity  and  secular  greamess  could  confer  upon  it.  The  Lord  grant  it  may 
long  continue  to  flourish  there,  under  the  joint  mflnence  of  your  noble  consort,  and  your  own ;  and  afterwards,  in  a 
posterity,  that  may  imitate  their  ancestors  in  substantial  piety,  and  solid  goodness.  Which  is  a  ^lory  that  will  not 
nde,  nor  vary ;  not  change  with  times,  but  equally  recommend  itself  to  sober  and  good  men  in  all  times.  Whereas 
that  which  arises  from  the  esteem  of  a  party  can  neither  be  diffusive  nor  lastine.  'Tis  true  that  I  cannot  but  reckon 
it  a  part  of  vaj  one's  praise  in  a  time  wnerein  there  are  different  sentiments  and  ways,  in  circumstantial  matters  re- 
lating to  religion,  to  incline  most  to  that  which  I  take  to  come  nearest  the  truth  and  our  common  rule.  But,  as  was 
said  by  one  that  was  a  great  and  eariy  light  in  the  Christian  church ;  "  That  is  not  philosophy,  which  is  professed  by 
this  or  that  sect,  but  that  which  is  true  in  all  sects."  So  nor  do  I  take  that  to  be  reli^on  which  is  peculiar  to  this  or 
that  party  of  Christians,  (many  of  whom  are  too  apt  to  say,  here  is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ,  as  ii  he  were  divided,) 
but  tnat  which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  Qod  among  them  all.  And  I  must  profess  to  have  that  honour  for  your 
Ladyship,  which  I  sincerely  bear,  and  most  justly  owe  unto  you,  chiefly  upon  tne  account  not  of  the  things  wherein 
yon  differ  from  many  other  serious  Christians,  (though  therein  you  agree  also  with  myself,}  as  for  those  things  wherein 
70a  agree  with  them  all.  Under  which  notion  (and  under  the  sensible  obligation  of  your  many  singular  favours,)  I  am. 

Madam, 
Your  LAdjrship's  very  humble 

And  devoted  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


or 


THOUGHTFULNESS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


MATTHEW  VL  34. 


TAKE  THSREFORX  NO  TBOIXIBT  FOB  THE  MORROW :   FOR  TBE  MORROW  SHALL  TAKE  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  THIKCa 

OP  rrSBIiF.     SOFFICIBNT  FOR  THE  DAT  IS  THE  KVIh  TBEREOF. 


The  negative  precept,  or  the  prohilHtion,  in  the  first 

words  of  this  verse,  I  shall  take  for  the  principal  ground 

of  the  intended  discourse.    But  shall  malce  use  of  the  fol- 

owing  words,  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  ihtj  are 

here  subjoined  by  our  Lord,  viz.  the  enforcement  of  it. 

For  our  better  understanding  the  import  of  the  pr^o^ijp^ 
two  things  in  it  require  explication.  How  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  Eoorrow ;  and  what  is  meant  by  the  thought- 
fulness  we  are  to  abstain  from  in  reference  (hereto. 

1.  By  the  morrow  must  be  meant,  I.  Some  measure  of 
time  or  other;  IL  Such  occurrences,  t^  it  may  be  suppo- 
sed shall  fall  within  the  compass  of  that  time.  We  are 
therefore  to  consider, 

I.  What  portion  or  measure  of  time  may  be  here  sig- 
nified by  to^mamno,  forsome  time  it  must  signify,  in  the 
first  place,  as  fundamental  to  the  further  meaning.  -  Not 
abstractly,  or  for  itself,  but  as  it  is  the  continent  of  such 
or  such  things  as  may  fall  within  that  tioM.  And  so  that 
measure  of  time  may, 

1.  Admit,  no  doubt,  to  be  taken  strictly  for  the  very 
next  day,  according  to  the  literal  import  of  the  word  to- 
morrow.   But, 

3.  It  is  also  to  be  taken  in  a  much  larger  sense,  for  the 
whole  of  our  remaining  time,  all  our  futurity  in  this  world. 
Indeed,  the  whole  time  of  our  life  on  earth  is  spoken  of  m 
the  Scriptures  but  as  a  day.  Let  him  alone,  that  he  may 
accompUsh  as  a  hireling  nis  day.  Job  xiv.  6.  We  are  a 
aort  Of  4^«p4^ioi,  tkort-livtd  crtaiwru,  we  live  but  a  day. 


take  the  whole  of  our  time  together.  Much  less  strange  is 
it  that  (be  little  residue,  the  future  time  that  is  before  us, 
whi^h  we  do  not  know  how  little  it  may  be,  should  be 
spoken  of  but  as  a  day.  Experience  hath  taught  even 
sensual  epicures  so  to  account  their  remaining  time : 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die,"  i.  e, 
very  shortly.  They  were  right  in  their  computation,  but 
very  wrong  in  their  inference.  It  should  have  been,  let 
us  watch  and  pray  to<Iay ,  we  are  to  die  to-morrow ;  let  us 
labour  for  etemiA  because  time  is  so  short.  But  say  they. 
**  liCt  us  eat  and  drink  to-day,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die." 
A  day  to  eat  and  drink  was,  it  seems,  &  freat  gain.  And 
if  the  phrase  were  not  so  used,  to  signify  all  the  residue 
of  our  future  time,  yet  by  consequence  it  must  be  so  un- 
derstood. For  if  we  take  to-morrow  in  the  strictest  sense, 
for  the  very  next  day;  thev  that  are  not  permitted,  with 
solicitude,  to  look  forward  ko  &r  as  the  very  next  day, 
much  less  nuy  they  to  a  remoter  and  more  distant  time. 
Yea,  and  we  may  in  some  sense  extend  it  not  only  to  all 
our  future  time,  but  simply  to  all  future  time  as  that 
measures  the  concernments  and  afiairs,  not  of  this  world 
only,  but,  which  is  more  considerable,  even  of  that  lesser 
select  community,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  it,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  verse.  Which  kingdom,  besides  its  future 
eternal  state,  lies  also  spread  and  stretched  throughout  all 
time  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  And  as  to  its  present  and 
temporal  state,  or  as  it  falls  under  the  measure  of  time,  it 
is  not  unsupposable  that  it  may  be  within  the  compass  of 
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Tur  Saviour's  design,  to  forbid  unto  his  disciples  (who 
were  not  only  to  pursue  the  blessedness  of  that  kingdom 
in  the  other  worla,  but  to  intend  the  service  of  it  in  this) 
an  intemperate  and  vexatious  solicitude  about  the  success 
of  their  endeavours,  for  the  promotins^  its  present  interest : 
i.  e.  after  he  had  more  directly  forbidden  their  undue  care- 
fulness about  their  own  little  concernments,  what  they 
should  eat,  drink,  or  put  on ;  and  directed  them  rather  and 
more  principally  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  his 
righteousness,  with  an  assurance  that  those  other  things 
should  be  added  to  them.  It  seems  not  improbable  he 
might,  in  conclusion,  give  this  general  direction,  as  with  a 
more  especial  reference  to  the  private  concernments  of 
human  hfe,  about  which  common  frailty  might  make  them 
more  apt  to  be  unduly  thoughtful :  so  with  some  oblique 
and  secondary  reference  tp  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  too, 
which  they  were  here  to  serve  as  well  as  hereafter  to  par- 
take and  enjoy;  and  about  the  success  of  which  service 
(being  once  engaged  in  it,  and  the  difficulties  they  were 
to  encounter  appearing  great  and  discouraging  to  so  in- 
considerable persons  as  they  must  reckon  themselves) 
they  might  be  somewhat  over-solicitous  also. 

Wor,  though  they  might  not  as  yet  understand  their  own 
work,  nor  (consequently)  have  the  prospect  of  its  difficul- 
ties as  yet  in  view,  are  we  to  think  our  Saviour  intended 
to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  instructions  he  now  gave 
them  to  the  present  time,  but  meant  them  to  be  of  future 
use  to  them  as  occasions  should  afterwards  occur.  As  we 
also  find  that  they  did  recollect  some  other  sayings  of  his, 
and  understand  better  the  meaning  of  them,  when  parti- 
cular occasions  brought  them  to  mind,  and  discovered  how 
apposite  and  appliciiDle  they  then  were.  Luke  xziv.  8. 
John  ii.  22.  So  that  we  may  fitly  understand  this  prohibi- 
tion to  intend,  universally,  a  pressing  of  that  too  great  ap- 
titude and  proneness  in  the  mmds  of  men,-  unto  undue  ex- 
cursions into  futurity,  their  intemperate  and  extravagant 
rangings  and  roaming  into  that  unknovm  countrif.  that 
terra  ificogniUit  in  which  we  can  but  bewilder  and  lose 
.ourselves  to  no  purpose.    Therefore, 

SecoTuUyy  and  more  principally,  by  Uhmorrow  we  are  to 
understand  the  things  that  may  fall  within  that  compass 
of  future  time.  For  time  can  onlv  be  the  object  of  our 
care,  in  that  relative  sense,  as  it  refers  unto  such  and  such 
occurrences  and  emergencies  that  may  fall  into  it.  And 
so  our  Saviour  explains  himself  in  the  very  next  words, 
that  by  to-morrow  he  means  the  things  of  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow shall  take  care  for  the  things  of  itself  And  yet 
here  ve  must  carefully  distinguish,  as  to  those  things  of 
to-morrow,  matters  of  event  and  of  duty.  We  are  not  to 
think  these  the  equally  prohibited  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  care.  DtUy  belongs  to  us>  it  falls  within  our  province, 
and  there  are  (no  doubt)  thoughts  to  be  employed,  how  I 
may  continue  on  in  a  course  of  duty,  unto  which  I  am,  by 
all  the  most  sacred  obligations,  tied  for  a  stated  course, 
that  may  lie  before  me,  let  it  be  never  so  long,  and  be 
never  so  many  to-morrows  in  it.  There  ought  to  b«, 
thoughts  used,  of  this  sort,  concerning  the  duties  of  the 
morrow,  and  of  all  my  future  time.  If  it  please  Gtod  to  give 
me  such  additional  time,  I>Hll  love  him  to-morrow,  I  will 
serve  him  to-morrow,  I  will  trust  him  to-morrow:,  I  will 
walk  with  him  to-morrow.  I  will,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  live  in  his  fear,  service,  and  communion,  even  as 
long  as  I  have  a  day  to  live.  Upon  such  terms  doth  every 
sincere  Christian  bind  himself  to  Gk)d,  even  for  always,  as 
God  binds  himself  to  them  on  the  same  terms.  This  God 
shall  be  our  Gbd  for  ever  and  ever,  he  shall  be  our  guide 
even  unto  death,  Psal.  xlviii.  14.  The  case  can  never  alter 
with  us  in  this  regard  ^  but  as  the  worthiest  object  of  all 
our  thoughts  is  yesterday  and  to-day  the  same,  and  for 
ever,  so  should  the  eourse  of  our  thoughts  be  too,  in  re- 
ference to  that  blessed  object.  Every  day  will  I  bless  thee, 
and  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever,  Psal.  cxlv.  2.  I 
will  smg  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live;  I  will  sing 
praise  to  my  Qod  while  I  have  my  being,  Psal.  civ.  33. 
The  thoughts  of  our  hearts  should  be  much  excited  this 
way,  how  it  may  be  thus  with  us,  in  all  future  time;  that 
to-morrow  in  this  respect,  may  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
mare  abundant  as  is  spoken  on  another  account,  Isa  Ivi 
J3.    To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  God  assisting,  and 
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much  more  abundant  as  to  my  love  to  him,  seiring  of 
him,  conversing  with  him,  doing  and  designing  for  nim, 
which  are  to  run  through  all  my  days. 

But  now  for  the  events  of  to-morrow,  they  are  things 
quite  of  another  consideration.    They  do  not  belong  to 
us,  they  are  not  of  the  ri  l^'  fifiiv^  none  of  the  things  within 
our  compass.    To  employ  ourselves  with  excessive  infco- 
tion  of  t noughts  and  cares  concerning  them,  is  to  meddle 
without  our  sphere,  beyond  what  we  have  any  warrant  for, 
further  than  as  it  is  in  some  cases  sapposaole  there  may 
be  some  connexion,  and  dependance,  between  such  and 
such  events,  and  my  own  either  sin  or  duty.    Now  events 
that  may  occur  to  us  to-morrow,  or  in  our  future  time,  yoa 
know  are  distinguishable  into  ^ood  or  bad,  grateful  and 
ungrateful,  pleasing  to  us  or  displeasing.    Good  or  grate- 
ful events,  you  easily  apprehend,  are  not  here  intended. 
We  do  not  use  to  perplex  ourselves  about  good  things, 
otherwise  than  as  thev  maybe  wanting,  and  as  we  may  be 
deprived  of  them,  which  privation  or  want  is  an  evil. 
And  under  that  notion  our  Saviour  considers  the  object  of 
the  prohibited  thoughtfulness,  as  his  after-words  show: 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  of  it.  And  therefore  givo 
caution   not  equally  against  all  forethoughts,  about  the 
events  of  future  time ;  of  which  some  may  be  both  ration- 
al, and  pleasant ;  but  against  forebodings,  and  presages  of 
evil  and  direful  things.    As  lest  such  thoughts  should 
slide  into  our  minds,  or  impose  and  obtrude  themselves 
upon  us :  "  Alas !  wnat  shall  I  do  to  live  to-morrow  1 1  am 
afraid  I  shall  want  bread  for  to-morrow,  or  for  my  fuiare 
time."    This  our  Saviour  says  is  paganish,  after  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek,  that  (as  is  intimated)  have  no 
father  to  take  care  of  them.  Your  heavenly  Father  knows 
you  have  need  of  these  thinefs,  {v.  32.)  and  directs  his 
disciples  to  a  nobler  object  of  their  thoughts  and  care,  (v. 
33.)    Seek  you  first  the  kingdom  of  God;  wherein,  as 
their  future  reward,  so  their  present  work  and  business 
was  to  lie.    And  then  adds,  Take  no  thought  for  to-mor- 
row, 0.  d.  it  would  be  indeed  an  ill  thing  if  you  should 
want  bread  to-morrow,  and  it  would  be  worse  if  the  aflairs 
of  God's  kingdom  should  miscarry,  or  you  be  excluded  it 
But  mind  you  your  own  present  work,  and  be  not  unduly 
concerned  about  these  surmised  bad  events,  God  will  pro- 
vide.   This  is  then,  in  short,  the  object  of  this  prohibited 
thoughtfulness — future  time  including   whatsoever  un- 
grateful events  we  suppose  and  pre-apprehend  in  iu 

Secondly,  We  are  to  inquire  about  the  thoughtfulness 
prohibited  in  reference  hereto.  It  cannot  be  that  all  use 
of  thoughts  about  future  events,  even  such  as,  when  they 
occur,  may  prove  afflictive,  is  intended  to  be  forbidden. 
Which  indeed  may  be  collected  from  the  import  of  the 
word  in  the  text  that  signifies  another,  peculiar  sort  of 
thinking,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  more  occasion  to  take 
notice.  We  were  made,  and  are  naturally,  thin  king  crea- 
tures ;  vea,  and  forethinking.or  capable  of  prospiciency  and 
foresight.  'Tis  that  by  which  in  part  man  is  distinguished 
from  beast.  Without  disputing*  as  some  do  how  far  na- 
uire,  in  this  or  that  man,  doth  contribute  to  divination 
and  prophecy;  we  may  say  of  man  indefinitely,  he  is  a 
sort  of  divining  creature,  and  of  human  nature  in  common, 
that  it  much  excels  the  brutal,  in  this,  that,  whereas  sense 
is  limited  to  the  present,  reason  hath  dignified  our  nature 
by  adding  to  it  a  sagacity,  and  enabling  us  to  use  prospec- 
tion  in  reference  to  what  yet  lies  more  remotely  before  us. 
And  though  we  are  too  apt  to  a  faulty  excess  herein,  and 
to  be  over-presaging,  (which  it  is  the  design  of  this  dis- 
course to  show,)  yet  we  are  not  to  think  that  all  use  of  any 
natural  facultv  can  be  s^  fault ;  for  that  would  be  to  charge 
a  ftiult  on  the  Author  of  nature.  The  (hculties  will  be  active. 
To  plant  them  therefore  in  our  natures,  and  forbid  their 
use,  were  not  consistent  with  the  wisdom,  righteoasness, 
and  goodness  bjr  which  they  are  implanted.  It  must  there- 
fore be  our  business  to  show — ^what  thoughtfulness  is  nei^ 
-*and  then,  what  u  within  the  compass  of  this  prohibition. 

1.  What  is  not.    There  is,  in  the  general,  a  pmdetU,  y 
and  there  is  a  CAWi^n,  use  of  forethought,  idxynt  matters 
of  that  nature  already  specified ;  which  we  cannot  under* 
stand  it  was  our  Saviour's  meaning  to  forbid. 

1.  A  prudent,  which  imports  reference  to  an  end.  Our 
actions  are  so  far  said  to  be  governed  by  prudence,  and  to 
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Eoceed  from  it  as  they  do  desi^edly  and  aptly  serve  a  var 
able  end. 

1.  The  foresight  of  evils  probable,  yea  even  possible,  to 
befall  us,  is  usefal,  upon  a  prudeniuU  account,  to  several 
▼ery  considerable  ends  and  purposes ;  either  to  put  us 
upon  doing  the  more  ^ood  in  the  meantime,  or  u[K)n  the 
endeavour  (within  moderate  bounds,  and  as  more  may  be 
needful)  of  possessing  more ;  or  that  we  may  avert  or 
avoid  imminent  evils ;  or  that  what  cannot  be  avoided,  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  bear. 

1.  That  we  may  be  incited,  hereupon,  to  do  all  the  good 
we  can  in  the  world,  in  the  meantime,  before  such  evils 
overtake  and  prevent  us.  For  prudence  itself  will  teach  a 
man  to  account  (and  hath  taught  even  heathens)  that  he 
doth  not  live  in  this  world,  merely,  that  he  may  live ;  that 
be  is  not  to  live  wholly  to  himself;  his  friends  claim  a  part 
in  him,  his  neighbours  a  part,  his  country  a  part,  the 
world  a  part  He  lives  not  at  the  rate  of  a  prudent  man 
that  tkinics  of  living  only  to  indulge  and  gratify  himself, 
and  consult  his  own  ease  and  pleasure,  and  upon  this  con- 
sideration, his  prudence  should  instruct  him  to  do  all  the 
present  good  he  can,  because  there  are  evils  in  view  that 
may  narrow  his  capacity,  and  snatch  from  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  much.  The  evil  day  (as  it  is  more  emi- 
nently called)  is  not  far  off.  He  should  therefore  bethink 
himself  of  doing  good  to  his  friend  (as  the  son  of  Syrack 
speaks)  before  he  die.  And  there  are  other  evils  that  may 
anticipate  that  day ;  unto  which  the  preaeher  hath  refer- 
ence, (Eccles.  xi.  2.)  when  he  directs,  to  give  a  portion  to 
seven  and  also  to  eight,  because  we  know  not  what  evil 
shall  be  upon  the  eartn.  We  cannot  tell  how  soon  we  may 
have  neither  power  nor  time  lefl  to  do  it  in. 

Yea,  and  secondly,  That  we  may  be  provided  (as  far  as 
it  lies  within  the  compass  of  re^uir  endeavour)  of  such 
needful  ^ood  things,  as  are  requisite  for  our  support  in  this 
our  pilgrioiage;  and  especialfy,  upon  occasion  of  a  fore- 
seen calamity  approachmg.    Tnis,  as  prudence  doth  re- 
quire, so  we  cannot  suppose  our  Saviour  doth  by  a  con- 
stant rule  forbid,  who  sometime  enjoined  his  disciples  to 
carry  a  scrip  with  then>,  though  at  another  time  (that  they 
might,  once  for  all,  be  convinced  of  the  sufficient  care  of 
Providence,  when  or  how.soever  they  should  be  precluded 
from  using  their  own)  he  did,  extraordinarily,  forbid  it. 
And  His  evident  that,  in  common  cases,  it  is  more  espe- 
cially incumbent  on  the  master  of  a  family  to  make  provi- 
sion for  his  household  for  the  future ;  to  provide  m  the 
more  convenient  season  of  the  year,  as  in  summer,  for  the 
following  winter.   A  document  which  the  slothful  are  sent 
to  learn  from  a  very  despicable  instructor.    Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard,  Prov.  vi.  6,  &c.    And  again, 

Thirdly,  That  the  approaching  evil  majr,  if  avoidable,  be 
declined,  tne  prudent  man  foresees  the  evil  and  hides  him- 
self^ when  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  punished,  Prov.  xxii. 
3.  And,  perhaps,  for  this  their  simplicity ;  that  they  re- 
gardlessly  go  on  with  a  stupid  negligence  of  all  wammgs, 
till  the  stroke  and  storm  fall.  Which,  whereas  there  may 
be  one  event  to  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  (as  E^cles.  ii. 
14.)  will  prove  to  the  one  a  mere  affliction,  to  the  other 
(upon  this  as  well  as  other  accounts)  a  proper  and  most 
deserved  punisbmenL  Because  (as  is  there  said)  the  wise 
man*s  eyes  are  in  his  head,  prompt  and  ready  for  their  pre- 
sent use,  the  fool  walks  in  aarkness,  which  must  be  under- 
stood of  a  voluntary  self-created  darkness,  as  if  he  had 
plucked  out  his  own  ejres.  Which  is  the  wickedness  of 
fi^ly,  as  the  same  Ecclesiastes*s  phrase  is,  ck.  vii.  v.  25. 

Fourthly,  That  what  cannot  be  avoided  may  be  the  more 
easily  borne!  Every  man  counts  it  desirable,  not  to  be 
surprised  by  evils  that  are  unavoidable  and  no  way  to  be 
averted.  Prudence  will,  in  such  a  case,  use  forethoughts 
to  better  purpose,  than  only  to  anticipate  and  multiply  an 
affliction,  or  consequently,  to  increase  its  weight;  but  much 
10  alleviate  and  lessen  it :  by  learning  to  bear  it;  gradually, 
and  by  gentle  essajrs  to  acquaint  the  shoulder  with  the 
burden :  to  inure  and  compose  the  mind,  and  reconcile  it 
to  the  several  circumstances  (so  far  as  they  are  foreseen)  of 
that  less-pleasing  state  we  are  next  to  pass  into.  Which 
advantage  might  be  one  reason  why  Solomon,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  place,  (though  according  to  the  genius  of  that 
reasoning  book  he  vanously  diseouraes  things  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  oUier,)  prefers  wisdom  to  folly  as  much  as 


light  to  darkness,  (Eccles.  ii.  13.)  though  one  event  may 
happen  to  both.  'Tis  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  walk  in 
darkness ;  and  (supposing  there  be  that  wisdom  that  can 
make  due  use  of  a  prospect)  not  to  see  an  evil  till  we  meet 
and  feel  it.  Unexpected  evils  carry,  as  such,  a  more  pe- 
culiar sting  and  pungency  with  them:  when  any  shall  say, 
PeacCj  peace,  till  sudden  destruction  comes  upon  them  as 
travail  on  a  woman  with  child,  1  Thes.  v,  3.  Nor  can  we 
reasonably  think  it  was  any  part  of  our  Saviour's  intend- 
ment, to  advise  his  disciples  unto  such  a  self-revenging  se- 
curity, who  so  oAen  enjoins  them  watchfulness,  because  of 
what  should  come  to  pass.  Or  that  he  should  counsel  them 
to  the  same  thing,  for. which  he  blames  and  upbraids  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  their  not  discerning  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Upon  all  these  prudential  accounts  there  is  a 
use  of  forethoughts  about  future  approaching  evils. 

Secondly,  And  there  is  a  further  use  to  be  made  of 
them  upon  an  account  more  purely  Christian.  I  would 
tempt  none,  under  pretence  of  distinguishing  these  heads, 
to  think  they  should  oppose  them.  Christianity  must  be 
understood  m  reference  to  comnion  prudence  to  be  cumu- 
lative, not  privative.  It  adds  to  it  therefore ;  opposes  it 
not,  but  supposes  it  rather.  And  indeed  it  adds  that,  upon 
the  account  whereof  we  are  far  the  more  liable  to  afflicting 
evils,  ai>d  so  are  the  more  concerned  to  use  forethoughts 
about  them.  For,  whereas  there  are  much  rarer  instances 
of  suffering  merely  for  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  "which 
the  common  reason  of  man  acknowledges  equal  and  un- 


cessary  we  have  serious  forethoughts  of  the  evils  which 
seem  likely  to  befaU  us,  for  the  Christiaa  interest,  upon 
several  accounts. 

1.  That  we  may  espouse  it  sincerely :  and  enter  our- 
selves the  disciples  of  Christ  with  a  true  heart :  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  do  if  we  imderstand  not  his  terms,  and  do 
not  consider  the  state  of  the  case.  What  is  done  without 
judgment,  or  upon  mistake,  is  not  like  to  be  done  in  truth. 
if  we  fall  in  with  Christ  and  Christianity  upon  supposition 
of  only  halcyon  dsjs.  in  our  time,  and  that  we  shall  never 
be  called  to  suffer  for  hitn,  we  shall  most  probid>ly  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  prove  false  to  him.  It  will  appear 
our  bargain  was  void  in  the  making,  as  to  any  tie  we  can 
have  upon  him.  We  are  to  reckon,  when  we  take  on  the  yoke 
of  Christ,  of  bearing,  also,  his  cross ;  and  be  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  mind  to  lose  and  suffer  all  things  for  him.  And  to 
use  forethoughts  of  this  kind  is  what  he  enjoins  us,  (Luke 
xiv.  18.)  under  the  expression  of  counting  the  cost,  what  it 
may  amount  unto  to  be  a  resolved  sincere  Christian.  And 
he  tells  us  withal,  what  the  cost  is  to  forsake  all,  (v.  33.) 
to  abandon  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brethren,  sisters, 
and  one's  own  life,  v.  26.  And  all  this,  (as  is  often  incul- 
cated,) as  that  without  which  a  man  cannot  be  his  disciple, 
1.  e.  not  become  one,  as  there  the  phrase  must  signify !  So 
that  though  he  have  come  to  him,  t.  e.  have  begun  to  treat, 
(If  a  man  come  to  me)  and  do  not  so,  in  his  previous  reso- 
lution, nothing  is  concluded  between  Christ  and  him. 

Secondly,  That,  upon  this  constant  prospect  of  the  state 
of  our  case  we  may  endeavour  our  own  confirmation,  from 
time  to  time,  in  our  fidelity  to  him.  For  new  and  unfore- 
thought  occasions,  that  we  have  not  comprehended  in  their 
particulars,  or  in  equivalence,  may  beget  uew  impressions, 
and  dispositions  to  revolt.  Besides  an  that  had  come  upon 
those  faithful  confessors^  (Ps.  xliv.)  that  they  were  sore 
broken  in  the  place  of  dragons,  and  covered  with  the  sha- 
dow of  death ;  (v.  19.)  notwithstanding  which  they  appeal 
to  God,  that  their  heart  was  not  turned  back,  and  that 
their  steps  had  not  declined  from  his  way :  and  offer  them- 
selves to  his  search,  whether  they  had  forgotten  him,  or 
stretch«i  out  their  hands  to  a  strange  god.  Thev  add,  Yea, 
for  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long.  They  reckon 
upon  nothing  but  suffering,  and  that  to  utmost  extremity^ 
all  the  rest  of  their  day,  and  yet  are  still  of  the  same  mind. 
Patience  must  be  laid  in,  that  may  be  drawn  forth  unto 
long-suffering.  And  we  are  to  endure  to  the  end,  that  we 
may  be  saved.  And  therefore  suffering  to  the  last,  is  to  be 
forethought  of;  through  the  whole  course  of  which  state  ot 
suffering  we  must  resolve,  through  the  grace  of  Christ, 
never  to  desert  his  interest.  Otherwise  we  are  so  deceived. 
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as  he  tliat  goes  to  build  a  tower,  without  counting  what 
his  expense  will  be  before-hand ;  or  he  that  is  to  meet  an 
enemy  in  the  field,  without  making  a  computation  of  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  the  forces  on  the  one  side  and  the 
otner;  as  our  Saviour 'further  discourses  in  the  above- 
mentioned  context. 

Thirdly,  Thai  we  may  cast  with  ourselves  how,  not  only 
not  to  desert  the  Christian  interest,  but  most  advantage- 
ously to  serve  it.  Suppositions  ought  to  be  made  of  what- 
soever difficulties  seem  not  unlikely  to  be  in  our  case,  that 
we  may  bethink  ourselves  how  we  may  be  of  most  use  to 
the  interest  of  our  great  Master  and  Lord,  upon  such  and 
such  emergencies.  For  such  a  supposition  he  himself 
suggests,  Matt.  x.  23.  If  they  persecute  yrovL  in  this  city, 
flee  ye  into  another.  And  'tis  likely^  he  gives  this  direc- 
tion not  with  respect  merely  to  their  being  safe,  but  ser- 
viceable, as  the  following  words  seem  to  intimate.  For  ve- 
rily I  sav  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities 
of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come,  q.  d.  "  You  will 
have  work  to  do  whither  ever  you  come,  and  will  scarce 
have  done  all  within  that  allotment  of  time  you  will  have 
for  it,  before  the  vengeance  determined  upon  this  people 
prevent  you  of  further  opportunity  amon^  tnem :"  as  Ter- 
tullian  discourses  at  large,  and  not  irrationally,  upon  this 
subject,  and  Augustine  to  the  like  purpose.b 

Fourthly,  That  we  may  be  the  more  excited  to  pray  for 
the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  mterest. 
Those  we  shoald  always  reckon  the  worst  dajrs,  that  are 
of  worst  abode  unto  it,  though  we  expect  our  own  share  in 
the  calamities  of  such  days.  When  his  interest  declines, 
and  there  are  phenomena  in  providence,  appearances  ana 
aspects  verv  threatening  to  it,  there  ought  to  be  the  more 
earnest  ana  importunate  praying.  And  that  there  may  be 
so,  our  eye  should  look  forward,  and  be  directed  towards 
the  foreshown  events  as  from  whence  we  are  to  take  ar- 
guments and  motives  to  prayer.  And  we  should  reckon 
therefore  they  are  presignified  that  we  may  be  excited,  and 
a  dutiful  love  to  his  great  name  be  awakened  in  us.  What 
shall  be  done  to  thy  great  name  1  What  shall  become  of 
thy  kingdom  amon^  men  7  Nor  can  we  ever  pray  "  thy 
kingdom  come,"  without  a  prospect  to  futurity.  Yea.  and 
all  praver  hath  reference  to  somewhat  yet  future.  If  there- 
fore all  forethoughts  about  the  concernments  of  future  time 
were  simplv  forbidden,  there  were  no  place  left  for  prayer 
at  all.  Hitherto  then  we  see  how  far  taking  thought  about 
the  future  is  not  forbidden. 

Seamdly^  We  are  next  therefore  to  show  wherein  it  is. 
And  it  appears  from  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  not  evil  in 
itself,  for  then  it  must  be  universally  so,  and  no  circum- 
stance could  make  it  good  or  allowable  in  any  kind. 
Therefore  it  must  be  evilonly  either  by  participation  or  by 
redundancy.  And  so  it  may  be,  either  as — proceeding 
from  evil,  or  as  tending  to  evil :  i.e.  in  respect  either  of 
the  evil  causes  from  which  it  comes,  or  of  the  ill  effects  to 
which  it  tends.  Under  these  two  heads  we  shall  compre- 
hend what  is  to  be  said  for  opening  the  sense  wherein  it 
may  be  understood  to  fall  under  the  present  prohibition. 

1.  All  such  thoughtfulness  must  be  understood  to  be 
evil  and  forbidden  as  hath  an  ill  root  and  original.  As, 
before,  our  Saviour,  in  this  sermon  of  his,  forbids  some- 
what else  under  this  notion,  because  it  cometh  of  evil. 
What  doth  so.  partakes  fVom  thence  an  ill  savour.  Those 
are  evil  thoughts  that  participate,  and,  as  it  were,  taste  of  an 
evil  cause,  which  may  be  manifold.    As, 

First,  It  may  proceed  from  a  groundless  and  too  confident 
presumption,  that  we  shall  live  to-morrow,  and  that  our  to- 
morrow  shall  be  a  long  day,  or  that  we  nave  much  time 
before  us  in  the  world ;  which  as  it  really  is  a  great  un- 
certainty, ought  always  to  be  so  esteemed.  Men  presume 
first,  and  take  somewhat  for  granted  which  they  ought  not, 
and  ma'ke  that  their  hypothesis,  upon  which  they  lay  a 
frame  of  iniouity  of  this  land,  and  make  it  the  ground  of 
much  forbidden  thoughtfulness  and  care.  They  forget  in 
whose  hands  their  breath  is,  assume  to  themselves  the 
measuring  of  their  own  time,  as  if  they  were  lords  of  it, 
take  it  for  granted,  they  shall  live  so  long;  and  accordingly 
form  their  projects,  lay  designs,  and  then  grow  very  soli- 
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citous  how  tliey  will  soeceed  and  take  eflect    ^y  bnak- 

ing  another  former  law,  they  lead  themselves  into  the 
transgression  of  this,  i.  e.  first  boast  of  to-morrow  against 
the  prohibition,  rProv.  xxviL  1.)  and  then  proceed  unduly 
to  take  thought  tor  to-morrow.  The  case  which  we  find 
falls  under  animadversion.  Jam.  iv.  19,  dec.  To-nK>rnnr 
we  will  go  to  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain , 
when  as  (saith  that  apostle)  you  do  not  know  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow ;  for  what  is  your  life,  is  it  not  a  vapour  1 
&c.  Would  we  learn  to  die  daily,  and  consider  that,  for 
ought  we  know,  to-morrow,  in  tne  strictest  sense,  may 
prove  the  day  of  our  death,  and  that  then,  in  ihat  very  day 
must  our  thoughts  perish,  we  should  think  less  intensely 
on  the  less  fruitful  subjects.  Our  thoughts  would  take  a 
higher  flight,  not  flutter  in. the  dust,  and  fill  our  souls  wiih 
gravel,  as  is  our  wont  ^  and  less  no  doubt  offend  against 
the  true  meaning  of  this  interdict  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
text. 

Secondly,  There  may  bean  undue  forbidden  thoughiful- 
ness  about  to-morrow,  proceeding  from  a  too  curious  in 
quisitiveness,  and  affectation  of  prving  into  futurity.  Men 
have  nothing  here  but  gloom  anci  cloudv  darkness  before 
them.  Fain  they  would  with  their  weaK  and  feeble  beam 
pierce  the  cloud,  and  cannot;  His  retorted,  and  doth  not 
enter.  They  think  to  reinforce  it  by  a  throng  and  thick 
succession  of  thoughts,  but  do  onlv  think  themselves  into 
the  more  confusion ;  cannot  see  what  is  next  before  ibem. 
What  new  scene  shall  first  open  upon  them,  they  cannot 
tell.  And  (as  is  natural  to  them  that  converse  in  dubioos 
darkness^  their  thoughts  turn  all  to  fear.  And  thej  there- 
fore thioK  the  more,  and  as  their  tlioaghts  multiplv,  in- 
crease their  fear.  Whereas  they  should  retire,  and  abstain 
from  conversing  in  so  disconsolate  a  region,  among  shades 
and  spectres,  which  are  their  own  creatures,  perhaps,  for 
the  most  part ;  and  wherewith  they  first  cheat,  and  then 
fright  themselves.  They  should  choose  rather  to  converse 
in  the  light  of  former  and  present  things,  which  they 
know  ;  and  of  such  greater  and  more  considerable  futuri- 
ties as  Gk)d  hath  thought  fit  plainly  to  reveal.  And  be 
contented  there  should  be  arcana,  and  that  such  future 
things  remain  so,  as  God  hath  reserved  and  locked  up 
from  us.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,  saith  our  Sa- 
viour (departing)  unto  tiis  disciples,  (Acts  i.  7.)  when  be 
was  now  going  up  into  j^lory.  Fain  they  would  have  known 
how  it  should  speed  afterwards  with  them,  and  his  inier- 
est.  Wilt  thou  now  (say  they)  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israeli  It  is  not  for  you  (says  he)  to  know,  Ac.  If  God 
should  any  way  give  us  lignt  into  futurity,  'tis  to  be  ac- 
cepted, if  we  are  sure  it  is  from  him ;  and  be  regarded  ac- 
cording to  what  proofs  there  are  that  it  is  so.  As,  some- 
times, he  doth  premonish  of  very  considerable  events,  that 
are  coming  on ;  and,  according  to  what  of  evidence  there 
is  in  any  such  monition,  ought  the  impressions  to  be  upoik 
our  spirits.  But  when  out  of  our  own  fancies  we  will 
supply  the  want  of  such  a  discovery,  and  curiously  bosj 
(much  more  if  we  hereupon  torment^  ourselves  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  this  we  cannot  doubt  is  forbidoen  us.  Hut  we  shall 
say  more  of  it  hereafter  apart  by  itself.  And  with  this  we 
may  most  fitly  connect, 

Thirdly,  That  such  thousfhtfulness  about  the  future  is  to 
be  concluded  undue  and  forbidden,  as  proceeds  from  a  too 
conceited  self-indulgent  opinion  of  our  own  wisdom,  and 
ability  to  foresee  what  shall  happen.  For  from  onr  very 
earnest  desire  to  foreknow,  may  easily  ari.se  a  belief  thai  we 
do,  or  can  do  so.  As  a  dream  cometh  from  multitude  of 
business,  the  over-busy  agitation  and  exercise  of  onr  minds 
about  what  shall  be,  makes  us  dream,  and  in  our  dream 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  see  visions ;  and  have  before  us 
very  accurate  schemes  and  prospects  of  thini^s.  How  in- 
ventive are  men,  and  ingenious  m  contriving  their  frames 
and  models,  either  direful  and  dismal,  or  pleasant  and  en- 
taining,  as  the  disposition  of  their  minds  is,  compared 
with  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  which  variously  impresses 
them  this  way  or  that !  If  they  be  terrible  and  dismal, 
but  raised  only  upon  a  conceited  opinion  of  our  own  great 
skill  and  faculty  m  foreseeing,  they  have  their  aflUcting 

DrcKiit)  boeanw  thon  wast  nlent;  waat  likot,  heemw  tfaoa 
few  is  th»  flicfat  of  the  mind,  *€. 
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evil  in  themselves,  our  own  creature  (of  itself  ravenous) 
tears  and  torments  us.  If  they  be  plea^iant  an<l  delectable, 
yet  they  may  become  afflicting  by  accident.  For  some  one 
unihou^ht-of  thing,  falling  out  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
may  overturn  our  whole  mo^el  and  fabric,  as  a  touch  doth 
a  hoase  of  cards,  and  then  we  play  the  child's  part  in  de- 
ploring, as  we  did  in  erecting  it ;  fret  and  despair  that 
things  can  ever  be  brought  to  so  good  a  ix^ture  again. 
But  whether  they  be  the  one  or  the  other,  their  sinful  evil 
(which  we  are  now  considering)  they  owe  to  one  and  the 
same  culpable  cause,  thcU  we  are  so  over-wise,  and  take 
upon  us  with  such  confidence  to  conclude  of  what  shall 
be ;  as  if  our  wisdom  were  the  measure  of  things,  or  could 
^ive  laws  to  Providence  from  which  it  can  never  varv.  It 
IS  not  in  itself  a  fault  to  be  afraid  of  what  is  formidable,  or 
-  pleased  with  what  is  pleasant,  except  it  be  with  excess,  cut 
It  is  our  fault  to  be  either  frighted  with  shadows,  or  to  surfeit 
ourselves  with  a  temporal  short  pleasure  drawn  out  from 
them,  that  may,  afterward,  revenge  itself  upon  us  with  the 
sharper  torture,  when  as  all  their  power  to  hurt  us  they  re- 
ceive from  ourselves ;  and  have  no  more  of  reality  or  exist- 
ence, than  a  strong  imagination,  and  confidence  of  our  own 
andeceivable  wit  and  sagacity,  gives  them.  Who  in  all  the 
world  have  minds  so  vexed  with  sudden  passdons  of  fear  and 
hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  anger  and  despair,  as  your  smatter- 
ing pedants  in  policy,  such  as  set  up  for  dons ;  and  who 
fhncy  themselves  men  of  great  reach,  able  to  foretell  remote 
changes,  and  sec  things  whose  distance  makes  them  in- 
visible to  all  but  themselves:  that  hold  a  continual  coun- 
cil-table in  their  own  divining  heads,  think  themselves  to 
comprehend  all  reasons  of  state :  are  as  busy  as  princes 
and  emperors,  or  their  greatest  ministers ;  mightily  taken 
up  in  all  affairs,  but  those  of  their  own  private  stations; 
and  thereby  qualified  to  be  state  weather-glasses,  but 
prove  no  better  for  the  use  they  pretend  for,  than  a  com- 
mon almanack,  where  you  may  write  wet  for  dry  through- 
out the  year,  and  as  much  hit  the  truth.  They  that  shall 
consider  the  abstruseness  of  designs  and  transactions  that 
relate  to  the  public,  and  how  much  resolutions  about  them 
depend  upon  what  it  is  fit  should  be  commonly  unknown ; 
so  that  they  that  judge  without  doors  must  think  and  talk 
at  random :  and  withal  that  shall  consider  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  that  they  who  manage  them  are  liable 
to  ignorances,  mistakes,  incogitancies,  and  to  the  huriy  of 
various  passions,  as  well  as  other  men ;  especially  that  shall 
consider  the  many  surprising  interpositions  of  an  over- 
ruling hand,  and  what  mnnmerable  varieties  of  paths  lie 
open  to  the  view  and  choice  of  an  infinite  mind,  wnich  we 
can  have  no  apprehension  of;  might  easily,  before-hand, 
apprehend  the  vanity  of  attempting  mach  in  this  kind,  as 
common  experience  daily  shows  it,  afterwards.  So  that 
multitudes  of  presaging  thoughts,  and  agitations  of  mind, 
which  proceed  from  the  supposition  of  the  contrary,  cannot 
be  without  much  sin  agamst  this  precept  of  our  Lord. 
And  which  would  mostly  be  avoided,  would  we  once  learn 
to  lay  no  great  stress  of  expectation  upon  anv  thing  that 
may  ^e  otherwise;  and  to  reckon  (with  that  modesty 
which  would  well  become  us)  that  we  can  foresee  nothing 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  human  affairs  npcm  more  certain 
terms. 

Fourthly,  Here  is  especially  forbidden  such  thoughtful- 
ness  as  proceeds  from  a  secret  distrust  of  Providence,  from  a 
latent,  lurking  atheism,  or  (which  comes  all  to  one  as  to  the 
matter  of  religion)  an  only  epicurian  theism  that  excludes 
the  Divine  presence  and  government  ]  i.e.  call  it  by  one  of 
these  names  or  the  other,  whatsoever  thoughtfulness  pro- 
ceeds from  our  not  having  a  fixed,  steady,  actual  belief  of 
the  wise,  holy,  righteous,  and  powerful  Providence  that 
governs  all  affairs  in  the  world,  and  particularly  all  our  own 
aflhifs,  no  doubt  highly  offends  against  this  law.  When 
we  have  thought  God  out  of  the  world,  what  a  horrid  dark- 
ness do  we  turn  it  into  to  ourselves !  what  a  dismal  waste 
and  wilderness  do  we  make  it !  We  can  have  no  prospect 
but  of  darkness  and  desolation  always  before  us.  Did  we 
apprehend  Qod  as  every  where  present  and  active ;  {Deum 
ire  per  om7t€s  ierrasque  UraeUuqwe  maris — ^ihai  heavens^ 
earA,  and  seas  are  replenished  iitk  a  divine  powerful  pre- 
sence !  were  our  minds  possessed  with  the  belief  of  his 
fulness  filling  all  in  allj  and  of  governing  power  and  wis- 
iom,  extending  to  all  times  as  weU  as  places ;  there  were 


neither  time  nor  place  left  for  undue  thoughtfulness  of 
what  is,  or  shall  be.  But  by  a  secret  disbelief  of  Providence, 
or  our  not  having  a  serious,  fiLxed,  lively,  practical  t}elief  of 
it,  we  put  ourselves  into  the  condition  oi  the  more  stupid 
pagans,  and  are  not  only  as  strangers  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  the  covenants  of  promise,  and  without  Christ 
and  hope,  but  even  as  without  God  in  the  world,  or  atheists 
in  it,  as  the  word  there  signifies,  Ephes.  ii.  12.  And  when 
we  have  thus  by  our  own  disbelief  shut  out  God,  how 
over-officiottsly  do  we  offer  ourselves  to  succeed  into 
his  place !  And  now  how  immense  a  charge  have  we 
taken  upon  us  !  We  will  govern  the  world,  and  order 
affiiirs,  and  times,  and  seasons :  a  province  for  which  we 
are  as  fit  as  he  whom  the  -pqetic  fable  places  in  the  chariot 
of  the  .^un.  And  so  were  it  in  our  power,  we  shonld  put 
all  things  into  a  combustion.  But  it  is  too  much  for  us, 
that  our  impotenc^  serves  us  to  scorch  ourselves  and  set 
our  own  soids  on  fire.  How  do  our  own  thoughts  ferment, 
and  ^low  within  us,  when  we  feel  our  inability  to  dispose 
of  things,  and  counterwork  cross  events,  or  even  shift  for 
ourselves !  For  what  are  we  to  fill  up  Uie  room  of  God  ! 
or  supply  the  place  of  an  excluded  deity !  No  wonder  if 
troublous  thoughts  multiply  upon  us,  till  we  cannot  sustain 
the  cumbersome  burden.  Tne  context  shows  this  to  be 
the  design  of  our  Lord,  to  possess  the  minds  of  his  disci- 
ples, when  he  prohibits  them  thoughtfulness.  with  a  serious 
believing  apprehension  of  Providence,  sucn  a  Providence 
as  reacheth  to  all  things ;  even  the  most  minute,  and  in- 
considerable ;  to  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  the  flowers 
that  grow  in  men's  gardens,  the  grass  in  their  fields,  and 
(elsewhere^  the  hairs  on  their  own  heads.  And  certainlv 
if  we  coula  but  carry  with  us  apprehensive  minds  of  sucn 
a  Providence  every  where  actmg,  and  which  nothing  es- 
capes, it  must  exclude  the  thoughtfulness  here  intended  to 
be  forbidden. 

Fifthly,  Such  as  proceeds  from  an  ungovernable  spirit,  a 
heart  not  enough  subdued  to  the  ruling  power  of  God  over 
the  world.  Not  only  distrustfulness  of  Providence,  but  rebel- 
lion against  it,  may  be  the  (very  abundant)  spring  of  undue 
thoughtfulness.    A  temper  of  spirit  impatient  of  govern- 
ment, self-willed,  indomitable ;  that  says.  I  must  have  my 
own  will  and  way,  and  things  must  be  after  my  mind  and 
manner ;  can  never  be  unaccompanied  with  a  solicitude 
that  they  may  do  so,  as  ludutiful  and  sinful  as  its  cause. 
A  mind  unretractably  set,  and  pre-engaged  one  way,  can- 
not but  be  filled  with  tumult,  and  mutinous  thoughts,  upon 
any  i^pearing  probability  that  things  may  fall  out  other- 
wise.   In  reference  to  an  afflicted  suffering  condition  (how 
ungrateful  soever  it  be  to  our  flesh)  a  filial  subjection  to 
the  Father  of  our  spirits  is  required  under  highest  penalty. 
Shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  live  1 
Heb.  xii.  9.     To  mutiny  is  mortal,  q.  d.  vou  must  be  sub- 
ject, your  life  lies  on  it.    The  title  which  the  sacred  pen- 
man  there  fixes  on  Grod,  the  Father  of  spirits,  is  observable, 
and  ought  to  be  both  instructive  and  grateful  to  us.    He 
is  the  great  paternal  Spirit.    We  (in  reelect  of  our  spirits) 
are  his  of&phng  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  from  a  heathen 
poet  urges.  Act.  xvii.)    In  this  context  the  fathers  of  our 
flesh  and  the  Father  of  spirits  are  studiously  contradistin- 
guished to  one  another.    The  relation  Qod  bears  to  us  as 
ofir  Father  terminates  on  our  spirits.    And  his  paternal 
care  and  love  cannot  but  follow  the  relation,  and  princi- 
pally terminate  there  too.    He  must  be  chiefly  concerned 
about  our  spirits,  that  they  be  preserved  in  a  good  and 
healthful  state.    If  therefore  it  be  requisite  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  spirits,  that  our  flesh  do  sufi*er,  we  are  not  to 
think  he  will  stand  upon  that,  or  oppose  the  gratification  of 
our  flesh  to  the  necessity  of  oar  spirits.    And  in  this  case 
shall  not  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  ihe  Father  judge  and 
rule,  and  the  duty  of  the  son  oblige  him  to  submit  and 
obey  1    And  whereas  'tis  added  [and  live  1]  it  implies  we 
are  not,  upon  other  terms,  to  expect  a  livelihood,  to  sub- 
sist and  be  maintained.  A  son  in  a  plentiful,  well-governed 
family,  as  long  as  he  can  be  content  to  keep  to  the  orders 
and  rule  of  the  family,  aiid  live  under  the  care  of  a  wise 
and  kind  father,  he  may  live  without  care,  or  taking 
thought;  but  if  he  will  go  into  rebellion,  be  puts  himself 
into  a  condition  thoughtful  enough.    He  is  brought  to  the 
condition  of  the  prodigal,  that  knew  not  what  shift  to 
make  to  live,  till  he  advises  with  himself,  and  comes  to 
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that  wise  resolution  of  retaining.  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father — If  we  speak  of  the  life  of  our  spirits,  in  the 
moral  sense,  (which  in  the  natigral  sense  we  Know  are  al- 
ways inunortal,)  it  consists,  as  our  bodily  life  doth,  in  an 
Ivxpavta  in  that  holy  order,  smd  temperament,  which  de- 
pends upon  our  continued  union  with  God,  and  keeping 
m  with  nim  (ss  the  bodily  crasis  is  preserved  as  long  as 
the  soul  holos  it  united'  with  itself^  A  holy  rectitude, 
composure,  and  tranquillih^  is  our  life,  carries  with  it  a 
lively  sprightly  vigour.  To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace,  Rom.  viii.  6.  But  if  we  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
order  of  God,  and  offer  to  break  ourselves  off  from  him, 
this  hath  a  deadly  tendency.  It  tends  to  dissolve  the 
whole  frame,  and  would  end  in  death  if  sovereign  victori- 
ous grace  did  not  prevent.  To  be  sure  an  attempt  to  rebel 
gradually  discomposes  our  whole  soul,  and  bnngs  in  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  that  will  be  as  uncomfortable  to  our- 
selves, as  they  are  undutiful  towards  God;  and  conse- 
quently impair  and  enfeeble  life :  which  our  Saviour  im- 
plies to  consist  in  a  good,  healtny,  comfortable,  internal 
nabit  of  mind  and  spirit,  when  he  denies  it  to  stand  in  ex- 
ternals. A  man's  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesses,  Luke  xii.  15.  All  which  in- 
ward composure  and  tranquillity  depend  upon  our  willing 
submitting  to  be  governed.  What  a  blessed  repase  and 
rest!  how  pleasant  a  vacancy  of  diseasing  vexatious 
thoughts  dotn  that  soul  enjoy  that  hath  resigned  itself,  and 
gives  a  constant  unintermitted  consent  to  the  Divine  go- 
vernment !  when  it  is  an  agreed,  undisputed  thing,  that 
God  shall  always  lead  and  prescribe,  and  it  follow  and  obey ! 

Some  heathens  have  given  us  documents  about  follow- 
ing Qodf  that  might  horn  instruct  and  shame  as  at  once. 
It  would  save  us  many  a  vain  and  troublesome  range,  and 
excursion  of  mind  and  thoughts,  could  we  once  learn  con- 
stantly to  do  so.  If  upon  a  journey,  in  an  intricate  way 
full  of  various  turnings  and  windings,  a  man  have  a  good 
and  sure  guide  before  him;  as  long  as  he  follows  he  needs 
not  be  thoughtful,  or  make  trials  here  and  there.  But  if 
he  will  outrun  his  guide,  and  take  this  or  that  bye-way  be- 
cause it  seems  pleasant,  he  puts  himself  to  the  needless 
labour  of  coming  so  far  bacK,  unless  he  will  err- continu- 
ally. As  lon^  as  we  are  content  that  God  govern  the  world 
and  us,  all  is  well. 

Sixthly,  All  such  thoughtfulness  is  undue  as  proceeds 
IVom  a  dislike  of  Qod*s  former  methods,  in  what  he  hath 
heretofore  done :  when,  because  things  have  not  gone  so 
as  to  please  us  formerly,  therefore  we  are  thoughtful  and 
afraia  they  may  as  little  please  us  hereafter.  Here  the 
peccant  cause  is  an  apmess  to  censure  and  correct  Provi- 
dence ;  as  they,  Mai.  ii.  17.  Where  is  the  God  of  judg- 
ment 1  (we  may  reckon  it  a  branch  from  that  former  root, 
an  unsubject  spirit,  only  shooting  backward:)  a  disposition 
to  find  fault  with  the  paths  God  hath  taken,  as  if  he  had 
made  some  wrong  steps,  or  in  this  or  that  instance  had 
mistaken  his  way.  But  he  that  reproveth  God,  let  him 
cmswer  it.  Job  xl.  2.  Men  are  apt  to  fancy  that  things 
might  have  been  better  so  or  so.  Hereupon  how  do 
thoughts  flutter  and  fly  out  to  futurity !  "What  if  he 
should  do  to-morrow,  as  he  did  yesterday ;  in  future,  as 
in  former  time ;  what  a  world  should  we  have  of  it  V 
There  had  been  some  rough  utipleasant  passa^  even  to 
Moses  himself  in  the  course  of  God's  dispensation  towards 
Israel,  while  they  were  under  his  conduct.  But  in  the  re- 
view of  all,  when  he  was  now  to  leave  them,  how  calm 
and  pacate  is  his  spirit !  When  in  that  most  seraphic 
valedictory  song  of  his,  (Deut.  xrxii.)  his  sentence  upon 
the  whole  matter  is.  His  works  are  perfect,  for  all  his  ways 
are  judgment,  v.  4.  Judgment  is  (with  us  who  must 
argue  and  debate  things  before  we  determine)  the  most 
exquisite  reason,  or  rather  the  perfection  and  final  result 
of  many  foregoing  reasonings.  So  that  Moses's  testimony 
concerning  all  God's  ways  is,  that  they  were  always  chosen 
with  that  exact  judgment,  as  if  he  had  long  reasoned  with 
himself  concerning  every  step  he  took;  that  certainly  he 
had  a  very  good  reason  for  whatever  he  did,  all  as  perfectly 
seen  by  him  at  one  view,  as  if  (like  us)  he  considered  long, 
before  he  judged  what  was  to  be  done. 

Could  we  once  learn  to  sing  tuneably  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  O 
liord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  O 


Ein^  of  saints;  to  like  well  all  his  former  melbeds,  to 
admire  the  amiabloness  and  beauty  of  Providence  in 
every  thing,  or  generally  to  approve  and  applaud  all  things 
he  hitherto  hath  done;  to  account  he  hatn  ever  gone  the 
best  way  that  could  have  been  gone,  in  all  that  bath  past ; 
we  should  never  have  dubious  thoughts  about  what  be 
will  do  hereafter.  And  this  is  no  more  than  what  the 
truth  of  the  matter  challenges  from  us,  to  esteem  he  haih 
some  valuable  reason  for  every  thing  he  hath  done.  For 
sometimes,  we  can  see  the  reason,  and  are  to  judge  sc  ex- 
plicitly  upon  what  we  see.  And  when  we  cannot,  'tis 
highly  reasonable  it  should  be  with  us  the  matter  of  an 
implicit  belief  that  so  it  is.  For  though  to  pretend  to  pay 
that  observance  to  fallible  man,  must  argue  either  insin- 
cerity, or  folly;  the  known  perfection  of  the  nature  of 
God,  makes  it  not  only  safe,  but  our  duty,  to  hold  always 
that  peremptory  fixed  conclusion  concerning  all  his  di&- 
pensations.  Indeed  concerning  some  men  of  known  re- 
puted wisdom,  it  is  not  only  mannerly  but  prudent,  to 
account  they  may  see  good  reason  for  some  doaUfhl  ac- 
tions of  theirs,  when  we  cannot  be  sure  they  do.  Much 
more  may  we  confidently  conclude  that  Gkxi  ever  doth  and 
must  do  so.  It  is  not  a  blind  obsequiousness,  but  a  mani- 
fest duty,  which  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing  exacts  fron 
us.  Ana  he  'Justly  takes  himself  affronted,  and  coonts  it 
an  impious  insolence,  when  things  hiok  not  well  to  our 
judgments,  then  to  question  his,  as  he  complains  in  that 
mentioned  place,  Mai.  ii.  17.  Ye  have  wearied  me  with 
your  words,  yet  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  wearied  thee  1 
In  that  ye  say.  Every  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in  them,  and  where 
is  the  GK)d  of  judgment  1  But  how  free  is  that  happy  soul 
from  sinful,  anxious  thoughts,  with  whom  that  coocfusioii 
neither  is  notionally  denied,  nor  doth  obtain  merely  as  a 
notion,  but  is  a  settled  practical  and  vital  principle.  He 
hath  done  all  things  well. 

Seventhly,  Such  as  proceeds  from  an  over-addictedness 
to  this  world,  and  little  relish  of  the  things  of  the  world 
to  come.  All  that  ariseth  from  a  terrene  mind,  that 
savours  not  heavenly  things.  The  heart  is  the  fountain  of 
thoughts.  From  thence  they  arise,  and  receive  their  distin- 

?-uishing  tincture.  They  are  as  the  temper  of  the  heart  in. 
f  that  be  evil,  thence  are  evil  thoughts ;  (Matt,  x  v.  19.)  if  it 
be  earthly,  they  run  upon  earthly  things,  and  savour  both  of 
it,  and  the  thin^  they  are  taken  up  about.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  disciples,  Matt.  xvi.  23,  23.  When  our 
Saviour  had,  immediately  before,  inquired  the  common 
opinion  concerning  him,  and  approved  theirs^  and  con- 
firmed them  in  it,  that  he  was  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
Qod ;  they  draw  all  to  the  favouring  the  too  carnal  ima- 
gination and  inclination  of  their  own  terrene  hearts.  They 
think  he  cannot  want  power,  being  the  Son  of  the  living 
Grod,  to  do  great  thin|^  in  the  world,  and  make  them  great 
men.  And  reckon  his  love  and  kindness  to  them  must 
engage  the  Divine  power  which  they  saw  was  with  him 
for  these  purposes.  And  'tis  likely  when  he  directs  his 
speech  to  Peter,  and  speaks  of  giving  him  the  kejrsj,  which 
he  might  know  had  heretofore  been  the'  insignia  of  great 
authority  in  a  prince's  court,  he  understood  all  of  some 
secular  greatness ;  and  that  there  were  dignities  of  the  like 
kind,  which  the  rest  might  proportionably  share  in ;  as  it 
appears  others  of  them  were  not  without  such  expectaiions, 
when  elsewhere  they  become  petitioners  to  sit  at  his  right 
and  left  hand  in  his  kingdom  (tne  places  or  thrones  of  those 
phylarchs,  or  princes  of  tribes,  tnat  sat^  next  to  the  royal 
throne.)  Now  hereupon  when  our  Saviour  tells  them 
what  was  first  coming,  and  was  nearer  at  hand,  that  be 
must  be  taken  from  them,  suffer  many  things,  be  deliver- 
ed over  unto  death,  &c.  Peter  very  gravely  lak^  on  him 
to  rebuke  him,  Master,  favour  thyself,  this  shall  not  be 
unto  thee ;  no,  by  no  means !  Full  of  thoughts,  no  doubt, 
his  mind  was  at  what  was  said.  And  whence  did  they 
proceed  but  from  a  terrene  spirit  1  and  that  the  notion  of 
worldly  dignity  had  formed  iiis  mind,  and  made  it  intent 
upon  a  secular  kingdom.  It  was  not  abstractly  his  care 
for  Christ  himself  he  was  so  much  troubled  at;  as  what 
would  become  of  his  own  great  designs  and  hopes.  There- 
fore our  Saviour  calls  him  Satan,  the  name  of  that  arch 
enemy,  the  usurping  God  of  this  world,  who  had  as  yet 
too  much  power  over  him,  and  tells  him, "  Thou  savoaresl 
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not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men," 
g.  d,  a  Satanical  spirit  hath  possessed  thee,  get  thee  behind 
me.  And  so  seeks  to  repress  that  unsavory  steam  of  fali- 
l^nons  earth-sprung  thoughts,  which  he  perceived  arose 
in  his  mind. 

It  were  a  great  felicity  to  be  able  to  pass  through  this 
present  state  with  that  temper  of  mind  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  vexatious  disappointments.  And  whereas  the  things 
that  compose  and  make  up  this  state  are  both  little  and 
uncertain,  so  that  we  may  as  well  be  disappointed  in  ba- 
ring as  in  not  having  them ;  our  way  were,  here,  not  to 
expect,  but  to  have  our  minds  taken  up  with  the  things 
that  are  both  sure  and  great,  that  is,  heavenly,  eternal 
things ;  where  we  are  liable  to  disappointment  neither 
way.  For  these  are  things  that  we  may  upon  serious  dili- 
gent seeking  both  most  surely  obtain  and  possess,  and 
most  satisfyingly  enjoy.  And  the  more  our  minds  are 
employed  this  way,  the  less  will  they  Incline  the  other. 
As  no  man  that  hath  tasted  old  wine  presently  desireth 
new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better.  The  foretastes  of  heaven 
are  mortifying  towards  all  terrene  things.  No  one  that  looks 
over  that  ilth  to  the  Hebrews  would  think  those  worthies, 
those  great  heroes  there  reckoned  up,  troubled  them.selves 
much  with  thoughts  of  what  they  were  to  enjoy  or  suffer 
in  this  world.  To  see  at  what  rate  they  lived,  and  acted, 
it  is  easy  to  collect  they  were  not  much  concerned  about 
temporary  futurities.  Whence  was  it  1  They  lived  by  that 
faith  that  was  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  that  exalted,  raised,  and  re- 
fined their  spirits,  and  carried  them  above  an  empty,  un- 
satisfying, vain  world.    And  again, 

Eighthly  (which  is  most  conjunct  with  this  last,)  All  such 
thoughtfulness  is  forbidden  as  proceeds  from  want  of  self- 
denial,  patience,  and  preparedness  for  a  suffering  state.  A 
heart  fortified  and  well  postured  for  suffering,  is  no  suscep- 
tible subject  of  those  ill  impressions.  They  fall  into  weak 
minds,  tender,  soA,  and  delicate,  that  reckon  themselves 
created,  and  embodied  in  flesh,  only  to  taste  and  enjoy  sensi- 
ble delights ;  and  that  they  came  into  this  world  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  divert  themselves  with  its  still  fresh  and  va- 
rious rarities.  We  are  deeply  thoughtful  because  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  and  bear  the  cross ;  and  have  not  learned 
to  endure  hardships,  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ  Jesus.  Our 
shoulders  are  not  yet  fitted  to  their  burthen.  Some  perhaps 
think  themselves  too  considerable,  and  persons  of  too  great 
value  to  be  sufferers.  I  am  too  good,  my  rank  too  high,  my 
circumstances  too  little  vulvar.  Hence,  contempt ,  disgrace, 
and  other  more  sensibly  pinching  hardships  are  reckoned 
unsuitable  for  them,  and  only  to  he  endured  by  persons  of 
lower  quality;  so  that  the  very  thoughts  of  sunering  are 
themselves  unsufferable.  Whereupon,  when  the  exigency 
of  the  case  urges,  and  they  can  no  way  decline,  they  can- 
not but  think  strange  of  the  fiery  trial,  and  count  a  strange 
thing  is  happened  to  them.  The  matter  was  very  unia- 
mlliar  unto  their  thoughts,  and  they  are  as  heifers  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  this  yoke.  And  now,  upon  the  near  pros- 
pect of  so  frightful  a  spectacle  as  an  unavoidable  suffering, 
a  mighty  resistless  torrent  of  most  turbid  thoughts  breafs 
in  upon  them  at  once.  And  they  are  (as  a  surprised  camp) 
all  m  confusion :  sorrowful,  feairful,  discontentful,  repi- 
ning,  amazed  thoughts  do  even  overwhelm  and  deluge 
their  souls.  And  all  these  thoughts  do  even  proceed  from 
want  of  thinking.  They  think  too  much  now,  because  be- 
fore they  thought  too  little.  Whereas  did  we  li^ur  by 
degree  to  frame  our  spirits  to  it,  to  reconcile  our  minds  to 
a  suffering  state,  (as  they  do  horses  intended  for  war,  by  a 
drum  beaten  under  their  nose,  a  pistol  discharged  or  trum- 
pet sounded  at  their  very  ear,)  did  we  inure  ourselves 
much  to  think  of  suffering,  but  yet  to  think  little  and  di- 
minish ingly  of  iL  and  little  of  ourselves,  who  may  be  the 
sufferers ;  I  am  (sure)  not  better  than  those  that  have  suf- 
fered before  me  in  former  times,  such  as  "  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy ;"  we  should  be  in  a  good  measure 
prepared  for  whatever  can  come,  and  so  not  be  very 
thoughtful  about  any  thing  that  shall. 

II.  That  thoughtfulness  is  forbidden  too  which  tends  to 
evil,  such  as  hath  an  evil  tendency. 

1.  Such  as  lends  to  evil  negatively,  that  is,  to  no  good  ; 
all  that  is  to  no  purpose.  For  we  are  apt  when  we  see  things 
go  otherwise  than  we  would  have  them,  to  exercise  our 


contriwig  thoughts  as  deeply  as  if  we  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  had  them  in  our  own  hand  and  power,  and 
could  at  length  turn  the  stream  this  way  or  that.  But  do 
we  not  busy  ourselves  about  matters  all  the  while  wherein 
we  can  do  nothing  ?  When  things  are  out  of  our  power, 
are  not  of  the  ri  ^'  4/irv,  belong  not  to  us,  are  without  our 
reach,  and  we  can  have  no  influence  upon  them  this  way 
or  that,  yet  we  are  prone  over-eamestiy  to  concern  our- 
selves. And  as  men  (in  that  bodily  exercise)  when  the 
bowl  is  out  of  their  hands  variously  writhe  and  distort 
their  bodies,  as  if  they  could  govern  its  motion  by  those 
odd  and  ridiculous-  motions  of  theirs ;  so  are  we  apt  to 
distort  our  minds  into  uncouth  shapes  and  postures,  to  as 
little  purpose,  more  pernicious,  and  upon  a  true  account 
not  less  ridiculous.  As  our  Saviour  warns  us  to  beware 
of  idle  words,  such  as  can  do  no  work,  Tas  the  Greek  im- 
ports,) so  we  should  count  it  disallowea  us  too,  (for  the 
same  reason,)  to  think  idle  thoughts.  The  thoughtfulness 
our  Saviour  intends  to  forbid,  you  see  how  he  character- 
izes, such  as  will  not  add  a  cubit,  nor  alter  the  case  one 
way  or  other,  t.  e.  that  is  every  way  useless  to  valuable  or 
good  purposes.  The  thinking  power  is  not  given  us  to  be 
us^d  in  vain ;  especially,  whereas  it  might  ne  employed 
about  matters  of  ^eat  importance  to  us  at  the  same  time. 
Which  serves  to  introduce  a  further  character  of  undue 
thoughtfulness,  viz. 

2.  Such  as  tends  to  divert  us  from  our  present  duty. 
Our  minds  are  not  infinite,  and  cannot  comprehend  all 
things  at  once.  We  are  wont  so  to  excuse  our  not  having 
attended  to  what  another  was  saying  to  us,  that  ifuly  we 
were  thinking  on  somewhat  else.  Which  is  a  good  excuse, 
if  neither  the  person  nor  thing  deserved  more  regard  from 
us.  But  if  what  was  propounded  were  somewhat  we 
ought  to  attend  to,  'tis  plain  we  were  diverted  by  thinking 
on  what,  at  that  time,  we  ought  not.  When  men  are  so 
amused  with  their  own  thoughts  that  they  are  put  into  a 
state  of  suspense^  and  interruption  from  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  their  callmg,  as  Christians,  or  men,  or  when  their 
thoughts  run  into  confusion,  and  are  lost  as  to  their  pre- 
sent work,  such  are  certainly  forbidden  thoughts :  when 
they  think  of  every  thing  but  what  they  should  think  of. 
A  few  passant  thoughts  would  surely  serve  turn  for  what 
is  not  my  business.  I  have  business  of  my  own  that  is 
constant,  and  must  be  minded  at  all  times,  be  they  what 
they  will.  But  when  the  times  generally  do  not  please  us, 
upon  every  less  grateful  emergency  we  overdo  it  in  think- 
ing I  'Tis  rational  and  manly  to  behave  ourselves  in  the 
world  as  those  that  have  a  concern  in  it,  under  the  com- 
mon Ruler  of  it,  and  for  him ;  and  not  to  be  negligent 
observers  how  things  go  in  reference  to  his  great  and  all- 
comprehending  interest.  But  the  fault  is,  that  our  thoughts 
are  apt  to  be  too  intense,  and  run  into  excess ;  that  we  crowd 
and  tnrong  ourselves  with  thoughts,  and  think  too  much  to 
think  well,  consider  what  others  do  or  do.  not ;  that  we 
allow  no  place  nor  room  for  thoughts  what  we  are  to  dc 
ouraelves,  even  in  the  way  of  that  our  constant  duty, 
which  no  times,  nor  slate  of  things,  can  alter  or  make  dis- 
pensable :  i.  e.  to  pray  continually  with  cheerful  trust :  to 
Jive  in  the  love,  fear,  and  service  of  God:  to  work  outoui 
own  salvation :  to  seek  the  things  that  are  above :  to  go- 
vern and  cultivate  our  own  spirits :  to  keep  our  hearts 
with  all  diligence :  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  others, 
&c.  As  to  these  things  we  stand  astonished,  and  as  men 
that  cannot  find  their  hands.  We  should  endeavour  to  range 
and  methodize  our  thoughts,  to  reduce  them  into  some 
order,  (which  a  crowd  admits  not,)  that  we  may  have  them 
distinctly  applicable  to  the  several  occasions  of  the  human 
and  Christian  life.  And  with  which  useful  order  whatever 
consists  not,  we  should  reckon  is  sinful  and  forbidden. 

3.  Such  as  not  only  confounds,  but  torments  the  mind 
within  itself,  gives  it  inward  torture,  distracts  and  racks  it^ 
as  the  word  in  the  text  more  peculiarly  signifies,  (jupifivaf^) 
to  pluck  and  rend  a  thing  in  pieces,  part  from  part,  one 
piece  from  another.  Such  a  thoughtfulness  as  doth  tear  a 
man's  soul,  and  sever  it  from  itself.  There  is  another 
word  of  very  emphatical  import  too  which  is  used  in  for- 
bidding the  same  evil,  (Luke  xii.  ^.)  nh  /<er«up(A<rOc,  be 
not  in  suspense,  do  not  hover  as  meteors,  do  not  let  your 
minds  hang  as  in  the  air,  in  apendulous,  uncertain,  unquiet 
posture ;  or  be  not  of  an  inconsistent  mind,  as  a  criiica* 
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writer  phrases  it;«  or,  as  we  may  add,  that  agrees  not, 
that  falls  out  and  fights  with  itseli,  that  with  its  own  agi- 
tations sets  itself  on  fire,  as  meteors  are  said  to  do. 
Thoughts  there  are  that  prove  as  fire-brands  to  a  man's 
soul,  or  as  darts  and  arrows  to  his  heart,  that  serve  to  no 
other  purpose  but  to  inflame  and  wound  him.  And  when 
they  are  about  such  things  (those  less-considerable  events 
of  to>morrow^  that  all  this  might  as  well  have  been 
spared,  and  wnen  we  disquiet  ourselves  in  vain,  it  cannot 
be  without  great  iniquity.  God,  who  hath  greater  domi- 
nion over  us  than  we  have  of  ourselves,  though  he  dis- 
quiet our  spirits  for  great  and  important  ends ;  put  us  to 
undergo  much  smart  and  torture  in  our  own  minds,  caused 
us  to  &  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  wounded,  in  order  to  our 
cure,  and  hath  appointed  a  state  of  torment  for  the  incu- 
rable ;  yet  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men.  *Tis  a  thing  he  wills  not  for  itself. 
Those  greater  ends  make  it  necessary,  and  out  it  without 
the  compass  of  an  indifierent  choice.  Much  less  should 
we  choose  our  own  torment,  as  it  were,  for  torment's  sake, 
or  admit  thoughts  which  serve  for  no  other  purpose.  'Tis 
undutiful ;  because  we  are  not  our  own ;  we  violate  and 
discompose  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  since 
he  vouchsafes  to  dwell,  we  should  as  much  as  in  us  is 
provide  he  may  have  an  entirely  peaceful  and  undisturbed 
dwelling.  'Tls  unnatural,  because  'tis  done  to  ourselves. 
A  felony  de  se.  Whoever  hated  his  own  flesh  1  No  man 
cuts  and  wounds  and  mangles  himself^  but  a  madman, 
who  is  then  not  himself,  is  outed  and  divested  of  himself. 
He  most  be  another  thing  from  himself,  ere  he  can  do 
such  acts  of  violence  even  to  the  bodily  part  How  much 
more  valuable,  and  nearer  us,  and  more  ourself,  is  our 
mind  and  spirit  I  But  this  is  the  case  in  the  matter  of  in- 
ordinate thoughts  and  care.  We  breed  the  worms  that  gnaw 
and  corrode  our  hearts.  Worms  i  yea  the  serpents,  the 
vultures,  the  bears  and  lions.  Our  own  fancies  are  the 
creators  of  what  doth  thus  raven  and  prey  upon  ourselves. 
Our  own  creature  rents  and  devours  us. 

4.  Such  as  excludes  divine  consolation,  so  that  we  can- 
not relish  the  comforts  God  afibrds  us,  to  make  our  duties 
?leasant,  and  our  afflictions  tolerable :  or  is  ready  to  afibrd. 
n  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts 
delight  my  soul,  Psal.  xciv.  19.  Those  thoughts,  if  they 
were  afflicting  and  troublesome,  they  were  not  so  without 
some  due  measure  or  limit,  while  they  did  not  so  fill  the 
whole  soul  as  to  exclude  so  needful  a  mixture.  But  how 
intolerably  sinful  a  state  is  it  when  the  soul  is  so  filled, 
and  taken  up,  prepossessed  already,  with  its  own  black 
thoughts,  that  there  is  no  room  for  better !  And  its  self- 
created  cloud  is  so  thiek  and  dark  that  it  resists  the  hea- 
venly beams,  and  admits  them  not  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
enter  and  insinuate.  When  the  disease  defies  the  remedy, 
and  the  soul  revises  to  be  comforted,  as  Psal.  Ixxvii.  3. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  Psalmist's  case ;  not  that  he 
took  up  an  explicit,  formed  resolution  against  being  com- 
forted, but  that  the  present  habit  of  his  mind  and  spirit 
was  such  that  it  did  not  enter  with  him ;  and  that  the  usual 
<;ourse  did  not  succeed  in  order  to  it;  for  it  follows,  "I 
thought  on  God  and  was  troubled,"  which  needs  not  to  be 
understood  so,  as  if  the  thoughts  of  God  troubled  him, 
but  though  he  did  think  of  God  he  was  jet  troubled.  The 
thoughts  of  QoA  were  not  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  but  the 
ineffectual  means  of  his  relief.  Still  he  was  troubled  not- 
withstanding he  thought  of  Gk)d,>-not  beeause.  Por  you 
see  he  was  otherwise  troubled,  and  savs,  "  In  the  day  of 
my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord."  He  took  the  course  which 
was  wont  not  to  fail,  but  his  mind  was  so  fall  of  troublous 
thoughts  before,  that  when  he  remembered  God,  it  proved 
but  a  weak  essay.  The  strength  of  his  soul  was  pre-en- 
gaged the  other  wav,  and  the  stream  was  too  violent  to  be 
checked  by  that  feebler  breath  which  he  now  only  had  to 
oppose  it.  Though  God  can  arbitrarily,  and  often  doth, 
put  forth  that  power  as  to  break  and  scatter  the  cloud, 
and  make  all  clear  up  on  a  sudden ;  yet  also,  often,  he 
withholds  in  some  displeasure  that  more  potent  influence, 
and  leaves  things  to  follow,  with  us,  their  own  natural 
course ;  lets  our  own  sin  ^correct  us,  and  sufiers  us  to  feel 
the  smart  of  our  own  rod.  Por  we  should  have  withstood 
beginnings,  and  have  been  more  early  in  applying  the 
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rcmedv  before  things  had  come  to  this  ill .  

we  did  not,  when  we  better  could,  set  ourselves  to  con- 
sider, and  strive  and  pray  efiectually,  the  distemper  of  oar 
spirits  is  now  grown  to  that  height  that  we  wcmld  and 
cannot.  In  that  great  distress  which  befell  David  at  Ztk- 
lag,  when  he  finds  his  goods  rifled,  his  nearest  relatives 
made  captives,  that  city  itself,  the  place  of  his  repose,  the 
solace  ox  his  exile,  reduced  to  a  ruinous  heap ;  his  guard, 
his  friends,  the  companions  of  his  flight,  ana  partakers  of 


all  his  troubles  and  dangers,  become  his  dangerous 
mies,  for  they  mutiny  and  conspire  against  him,  and 
speaK  of  stoning  him ;  the  common  calamity  imbitten 
their  spirits,  and  thev  are  ready  to  fly  upon  hiin,  as  if  be 
had  done  the  Amalekite's  part,  been  the  commoc  enemy, 
and  the  author  of  all  that  mLschief ;  in  this  most  perplexiag 
case  he  was  quicker  in  taking  the  proper  couirie,  imme- 
diately turns  his  thoughts  upwards  while  they  were  flexi- 
ble and  capable  of  being  directed,  and  comforted  himseli 
in  the  Lord  his  God.  All  that  afflicting  thonghtfulneB 
which  is  the  consequent  of  our  neglecting  seasonable  en- 
deavours to  keep  our  minds  under  government  and  re- 
straint, while  they  are  yet  governable  j  and  which  here- 
upon renders  the  consolations  of  God  small,  and  tasteless 
to  us,  is  certainly  of  the  prohibited  sort 

5.  Such  as  tends  to  put  us  on  a  sinful  course  for  the 
avoiding  dangers  that  threaten  us.  When  we  think  of 
sinning  to  day,  lest  we  should  suffer  to-morrow.  If  it  be 
but  one  particular  act  of  sin  by  which  we  would  free  oar> 
.selves  from  a  present  danger,  or  much  more  if  our  thoughts 
tempt  and  solicit  us  to  a  course  of  apostacy,  which  (F^ 
Ixxxv.  8.)  is  a  returning  to  folly.  The  thing  now  speaks 
itself,  the  thought  of  K>olishness  is  sin,  Prov.  xxiv.  9. 
When  upon  viewing  the  state  of  affiurs  a  man's  thoughts 
shall  suggest  to  him,  I  can  never  be  safe  I  perceive  in  this 
'^^7}  great  calamities  threaten  the  proiession  I  have 
hitherto  been  of.  And  hence  he  begins  to  project  the 
changing  his  religion,  to  meditate  a  revolt  la  this  case 
deliberoise  est  iLeseivisMe.  A  disloyal  thought  hath  in  it  the 
nature  of  the  formed  evil  to  which  it  tends.  Here  is  se- 
minal apostacy.  The  cockatrice  egg.  Ions;  eBough  hatch- 
ed, becomes  a  serpent ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  cn»bed 
betimes.  A  man  s  heart  now  begins  sinfullv  to  tempt  him, 
(as  he  is  never  tempted  with  effect,  till  he  be  led  awav  by  his 
own  heart  and  enticed,  James  i.  14.)  And  now  is  the  con- 
ception of  that  sin,  which,  being  finished,  is  eventually 
mortal,  and  brings  forth  death,  v,  15. 

6.  Such  as  ten&  unto  visible  dejection  and  despcDdency, 
such  as  in  the  course  of  our  walking  shall  make  a  show, 
and  express  itself  to  the  discouragement  of  the  friends  of 
religion  or  the  triumph  of  its  enemies.  It  may  be  read  in 
a  man's  coantenance  man^  times  when  he  is  unduly 
thoughtful.  Cares  furrow  his  face,  and  form  his  depon- 
ments.  His  looks,  his  mien,  his  behaviour,  show  a 
thoughtful  sadness. 

Now  when  such  appearances  exceed  our  remaining  con- 
stant cause  of  visible  cheerfulness,  the  thonghtinlness 
whence  they  proceed  cannot  but  be  undue  and  sinful. 
As  when  the  ill  aspect  of  affairs  on  our  interests  clothes 
our  faces  with  fear  and  sorrow ;  our  countenances  are 
fallen,  and  speak  our  hearts  sunk :  so  that  we  even  tell  the 
world  we  despair  of  our  cause  and  our  God.  This,  be- 
sides the  distrust,  which  is  the  internal  evil  spoken  of 
before,  tends  to  a  very  pernicious  effect;  to  confirm  the 
atheistical  world,  to  give  them  the  day,  to  sav  with  them 
the  same  thing,  and  yield  them  the  matter  of  their  impious 
boast.  There  is  no  help  for  them  in  God.  And  all  this, 
when  there  is  a  true  unchangeable  reason  for  the  contrary 
temper  and  deportment.  For  still  that  one  thing  "  the 
Lord  reigns,"  hath  more  in  it  to  fortify  and  strengthen  our 
hearts  and  compose  us  to  cheerfulness,  and  ou|[ht  to  sig- 
nify more  with  us  to  this  purpose,  than  all  the  ill  aroear- 
ances  of  things  in  this  world  can  uo  to  our  rational  dejec- 
tion. The  Psalmist  (Psal.  xcvi.  11, 12, 13.)  reckons  all  the 
world  should  ring  of  it,  that  the  whole  creation  should  par- 
take from  it  a  diffusive  joy.  Let  the  heavens  rnoice,  and  let 
the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar  and  the  nilness  the^^- 
of ;  let  the  field  be  jovful,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  thfn 
shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the  Lord, 
for  he   Qometh,  he  cometh   to  judge   the  earth,  Ac 
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He  accoants  all  the  noiverse  should  even  be  clothed  here- 
QpoD  with  a  smiling  verdure.  And  what  1  are  we  only  to 
except  oarselres,  and  be  an  anomalous  sort  of  creatures  1 
shall  we  not  partake  in  that  common  dutiful  joT;  and  £&U 
into  concert  with  the  adoring  loyal  chorus  1  Will  we  cut 
onrselTes  off  from  this  gladsome  obsequious  throng  t  And 
what  shoald  put  a  pleasant  face  and  aspect  upon  the  whole 
world,  shall  it  only  leave  our  faces  covered  with  clouds, 
and  a  mournful  sadness  1 

Briefly,  that  we  may  sum  up  the  evil  of  this' prohibited 
thoughttnlness.  as  it  is  to  be  estimated  from  its  ill  effects 
to  which  it  lends,  whatsoever,  in  that  kind,  hath  a  tendency 
either  dishonourable  and  injurious  to  God,  or  hurtful  to 
ourselves,  we  are  to  reckon  into  this  class,  and  count  it 
forbidden  us.  Wherefore  it  remains  that  we  go  on  the 
other  ^rt  of  the  intended  discourse,  viz. 

II.  The  enforcement  of  the  prohibition.  For  which 
puTDose  we  shall  take  into  consideration  the  following  part 
of  tne  verse;  "  To-morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself:  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof 
The  evil  forbidden  is  carefulness  about  the  fixture,  as  we 
read  it,  taking  thought,  which  is  a  more  general  expres- 
sion than  the  Greek  word  doth  amount  to.  All  thinjdn|: 
is  not  caring.  This  is  one  special  sort  of  thoughts  that  is 
here  forbidaen,  careful  thoughts,  and  one  special  sort  of 
care,  not  about  duty  but  event,  and  about  event  wherein  it 
doth  not  depend  upon  our  duty,  that  is,  considered  ab- 
stractly from  it ;  and  so  the  thing  intended  is,  that  doing 
all  that  lies  within  the  compass  of  our  duty  to  promote  any 
good  event,  or  to  hinder  bad,  that  then  we  should  cease 
from  solicitude  about  the  success.  From  such  solicitude, 
most  especially,  as  shall  be  either  distrustful,  or  disquiet- 
ing, or  more  generally,  that  shall  be,  any  way,  either  in- 
jurious to  God,  or  prejudicial  to  ourselves. 

Now  for  the  pressing  of  this  matter  upon  our  practice, 
these  subjoined  words  may  be  apprehended  to  carry,  either 
but  one  and  the  same  argument,  in  both  the  clauses;  or 
else  two  distinct  ones ;  according  as  the  former  shall  be 
diversely  understood.    For, 

1.  These  words,  "  To-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the 
things  of  itself,"  are  understood  by  some  to  carry  but  this 
sense  with  them,  q.  d. "  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  cares 
with  it,  and  those  perhaps  afflicting  enough,  and  which  will 
give  you  sufficient  trouDle  when  the  day  comes.  To-mor- 
row will  oblige  you  to  be  careful  about  the  things  thereof, 
and  find  you  business  and  molestation  enough."  Which 
is  but  the  same  thing  in  sense  with  what  is  imported  in  the 
following  words :  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
3.  Or  else  those  former  words  may  be  understood  thus, — 
"  To-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the  things  of  itself;"  %.  e. 
"  to-morrow  and  the  things  of  to-morrow  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently cared  for  otherwise,  without  your  previous  care. 
There  is  one  that  can  do  it  sufficiently,  do  not  vou  imjxer- 
tiently  and  to  no  purpose  concern  yourselves."  It  is  im- 
plied there  is  some  one  else  to  take  that  care,  whose  oroper 
business  it  is.  The  great  God  himself  is  meant,  tnongh 
that  is  not  expressly  said,  the  design  being  but  to  exclude 
US;  and  to  say  who  should  not  take  care,  not  who  should. 
That  is  therefore  left  at  large,  and  expressed  with  that  in- 
differency,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  signify  to  us,  that  it 
was  no  matter  who  took  care  so  we  aid  not.  That  we 
should  rather  leave  it  to  the  morrow  to  put  on  a  person  and 
take  care,  than  be  ourselves  concerned ;  that  whose  part 
soever  it  is,  it  was  none  of  ours.  A  form  of  speech  not 
unexampled  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  *'  Let  the  dead  burv 
their  dead,"  only  follow  thou  me ;  q.  d.  sure  somebody  will 
perform  that  pan.  It  will  be  done  by  one  or  other,  more 
properly  than  by  you,  who  have  devoted  3rourself  to  me, 
and  are  become  a  sacred  person  (not  permitted  by  the  law 
to  meddle  with  a  dead  body,  as  a  learned  person  glosses 
upon  that  place.)  And,  in  common  speedi,  especially  of 
superiors  to  inferiors,  such  arUanadases  (as  the  figure  is 
called)  are  fVequent.  And  the  same  word  used  over  again, 
when  m  the  repetition  (though  here  it  be  otherwise)  we  in- 
tend not  any  certain  sense ;  more  than  that  we  would,  with 
the  more  smartness  and  pungency,  repress  an  inclination 
we  observe  in  them  to  somewhat  we  would  not  have  them 
do,  or  more  earnestly  press  the  thing  we  would  have  done. 
So  that  we  need  not  in  that  expression  trouble  ourselves  to 
imagine  any  such  mystical  meaning,  as,  let  them  that  are 


dead  in  sin  bury  them  that  ate  dead  for  sin ;  or  that  it  m 
tends  more,  than,  be  not  concerned  about  the  matter.  And 
to  show  the  absoluteness  of  the  command,  it  is  given  in  that 
form  of  words  that  it  might  be  understood  he  should  not 
concern  himself  about  that  business  in  any  case  whatso* 
ever,  q.  d.  suppose,  what  is  not  likely,  that  there  were  none 
else  that  would  taae  care ;  or  none  but  the  dead  to  bury 
the  dead ;  yet  know,  that  at  this  time  I  have  somewhat  else 
to  do  for  you ;  when  it  is  in  the  meantime  tacitly  supposed, 
and  concealed,  that  the  matter  might  well  enough  be  left 
to  the  care  of  others.  So  here,  while  it  is  silently  mtimated 
that  the  things  of  the  morrow  shall  be  otherwise  sufficiently 
cared  for,  by  that  wise  and  mighty  Providence  tiiat  go- 
verns all  things,  and  runs  through  all  time,  yet  our  intern* 
Serate  solicitude  is,  in  the  meantime,  so  absolutely  forbid- 
en,  that  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  it,  though  there  were 
none,  but  the  feigned  person  of  toHnorA>w,  to  take  care  for 
what  should  then  occur.  Yet  the  main  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  concealed  intimation  all  the  while,  as  a  thing  whereof 
he  was  secure,  and  would  have  his  djsciples  be  too,  that 
the  business  of  providing  for  the  morrow  would  be  done 
sufficioitly  without  them.  And  now  according  to  this 
sense  of  those  words,  there  are  two  distinct  considerations, 
contained  in  this  latter  part  of  the  verse,  both  which  we 
shall  severally  make  use  of,  for  the  puipose  for  which  they 
are  propounded  by  our  Saviour,  viz.  the  pressing  of  what 
he  had  enjoined  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse.  And  we 
may  thus  distinctly  entitle  them,  the  unprofitableness  and 
the  hurtfulness  of  this  forbidden  care. 

1.  The  former  may  well  bear  that  title ;  the  inutility  or 
unprofitableness  of  our  care.  To-morrow  shall  take  care 
for  the  things  of  itself,  i.  e.  they  shall  be  sufficiently  cared 
for  without  you.  Now  under  that  head  of  unprofitable* 
ness,  we  may  conceive  these  two  things  to  be  comprehend- 
ed :  viz.  1.  That  we  do  not  need  to  attempt  any  thing :  II. 
That  we  can  effect  nothing  by  that  prohibited  care  of  ours : 
that  we  neither  need,  nor  (to  any  purpose)  can,  concern 
ourselves  about  such  matters. 

I.  That  we  do  not  need.  They  are  under  the  direction 
of  his  providence  who  can  manage  them  well  enough 
himself.  And  unto  this  head  several  thinss  do  belong, 
which  if  they  be  distinctly  considered,  will  ooth  discover 
and  highly  aggravate  that  offence  of  immoderate  thought- 
fulness.    As. 

1.  That,  through  that  needless  care  of  ours,  we  shall 
but  neglect  (as  was  formerlv  said)  our  most  constant  in- 
dispensable duty.  That  will  not  be  done  as  it  ought.  We 
should  study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  our  own  business,  as  is 
eb« where  enjoined,  upon  smother  account.  We  have  a 
daty  incumlxait,  which,  what  it  is  we  are  told,  in  th&  ge* 
neral,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  against  interrupt- 
ing ciu'e,  Psal.  xxxvii.  3.  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good, 
and  you  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  you  shall  be 
fed.  Some  perhaps  are  apt  to  have  many  a  careful  thought 
of  this  sort.  "  Alas  I  We  are  afraid  the  condition  of  the 
land  may  be  such  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to  live  in  it." 
No,  ('tis  said,)  never  trouble  your  thoughts  about  that. 
Only  neglect  not  your  own  part.  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
do  good,  and  'twill  be  well  enough.  You  shall  dwell  in 
the  land,  and  verily  you  shall  be  fed. 

S.  We  shall  make  ourselves  busy-bodies  in  the  matters 
of  another,  (1  Pet.  iv.  15.)  as  it  were,  play  the  bishops  in 
another's  diocese,  as  the  word  there  imports.  We  shall 
but  be  over-officious,  and  undecently  pragmatical  in  inter- 
meddling. Our  great  care  should  be,  when  we  count  upon 
suffering,  that  we  may  not  suffer  indecently,  or  with  dis- 
reputation, (in  their  account  who  are  fittest  to  judge,)  much 
less  injuriously  to  a  ^ood  cause,  and  a  good  conscience. 
Which  we  cannot  fail  to  do,  if  we  suffer  out  of  our  own 
place  and  station,  and  having  intruded  ourselves  into  the 
affairs  and  concerns  that  belong  to  the  management  of 
another  hand.    And, 

3.  It  is  to  be  considered  who  it  is  that  we  shall  affront, 
and  whose  province  we  invade  in  so  doing,  viz.  of  one 
that  can  well  enough  manage  all  the  affairs  of  to-morrow, 
and  of  all  future  time,  the  Lord  of  all  time,  in  whose  hands 
all  our  times  are,  and  all  time.  A  province  in  the  adminis- 
trati<m,  whereof  there  is  no  danger  of  defect  or  error.  And, 

4.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  we  shall  do  so,  not  onhr 
without  a  call,  but  against  a  prohibition.    It  is  reckonedi 
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among  men,  a  mdeness,  to  intrnde  into  the  affairs  of  ano- 
ther uninTited ;  how  much  more  if  forbidden  1  It  gives 
distaste  and  offence ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  for  it  implies 
a  supposition  of  their  weakness,  and  that  they  are  not  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves.  And  as  we  there- 
by cast  contempt  upon  another,  so,  at  the  same  time,  we 
unduly  exalt  and  magnify  ourselves,  as  if  we  understood 
better.  Such  a  comparison  cannot  but  be  thought  odious. 
But  now  take  this  as  an  addition  to  the  former  considera- 
tion, and  the  matter  rises  high,  and  carries  the  same  Inti- 
mation with  it  in  reference  to  the  All-wise  and  Almighty 
God.  No,  is  not  he  likely  to  bring  matters  to  any  good 
pass  without  us  1  And  are  we  therefore  so  concernedly 
looking  over  the  shoulder,  thrusting  in  our  eye,  and  send- 
ing forth  our  cares  to  ran  and  range  into  his  affairs  and 
business  %  This  is  a  wearisome  impertinence.  A  prudent 
man  would  not  endure  it. 

Nor  are  those  words  unapplicable  to  this  purpose, "  Seems 
it  a  small  thing  to  you  to  weary  men,  but  you  will  weary 
my  God  also  ^'^  Isa.  vii.  13.  They  were  spoken  to  a  pur- 
pose not  unlike.  For  observe  the  occasion.  There  were 
at  that  time  the  two  kings  with  their  combined  power,  of 
Syria  and  Israel,  come  up  against  Jerusalem  and  the  house 
oi  David,  meaning  the  kin^  Ahaz.  It  is  said  hereupon  of 
him,  and  the  people  with  him,  "  Their  hearts  were  moved 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind."  Full 
of  thoughts,  of  cares,  and  fears,  they  were,  no  doubt.  O ! 
what  wul  become  of  this  matter  1  what  will  be  the  event  t 
And  the  prophet  comes  with  a  comfortable  message  to 
them  from  God.  But  their  hearts  were  so  prepossessed 
with  their  own  fears,  it  signifies  nothing.  A  confirmation 
is  offered  and  refused.  The  pretence  was,  he  would  not 
tempt  Gk>d  by  asking  a  sign  even  when  he  was  bidden.  A 
hypocritical  pretence,  mtide  only  to  cover  a  latent  distrust. 
Thereupon,  saith  the  prophet,  is  it  a  small  thing  to  weary 
men,  (meaning  himself  who  was  but  the  messenger,)  but 
that  you  will  weary  my  God  also  1  i.  e.  who  sent  him :  and 
who  went  not  about  to  put  the  affrighted  prince,  ana  his 
people,  upon  any  thin^,  but  to  trust liim  and  be  ^uiet :  no 
agitation  of  whose  mmds  was  required  to  their  safety. 
They  are  not  directed,  as  if  all  lay  upon  them,  to  hold  a 
council,  and  contrive  themselves  (at  tnis  time)  the  means 
of  their  preservation.  Nor  should  they,  with  disturbed 
minds.  Neither  are  we  (in  the  sense  that  hath  been  given) 
required  or  allowed  to  use  our  care  in  reference  to  the 
things  of  to-morrow.  The  stress  of  affairs  lies  not  upon 
us.  The  events  that  belong  to  to-morrow,  or  the  future 
time,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  brought  about,  whether  we 
so  care  or  care  not.  Our  anxiety  is  needless  in  the  case. 
What  will  not  to-morrow  come,  and  carry  all  its  events  in 
it  that  belong  to  it,  without  us  1  will  not  the  heavens  roll 
without  us  1  and  the  sun  rise  and  set  1  the  evening  come 
and  also  the  mora  1  the  days,  and  all  that  oelong  to  the 
several  days  of  succeeding  time  1  will  not  all  be  Drought 
about  without  our  care  think  we  1  how  was  it  before  we 
were  bora  1 

2.  There  is  also  comprehended  besides,  under  that  head 
of  unprofitableness,  our  impotency  to  effect  any  thing  by 
our  care.  As  we  do  not  need,  so  nor  are  we  able.  That 
is  unprofitable,  which  will  not  serve  our  tura,'nor  do  our 
business.  This  forbidden  care  leaves  things  but  as  we 
found  them.  'Tis  true,  that  may  be  some  way  useful  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  besides  that  no  necessity, 
there  be  filso  an  absolute  usefulness,  the  argument  is 
much  stronger.  All  this  prohibited  care  of  ours  cannot 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  nindering  of  bad  events  or  pro- 
moting of  good.  And  that  neither  as  to  our  own  private 
affairs,  nor  (much  less)  as  to  those  that  are  of  public  con- 
cernment. 

1.  Not  as  to  our  own  private  afiairs,  which  the  series  of 
our  Saviour's  discourse  hath  directed  reference  unto,  what 
we  shall  eat,  and  drink,  and  how  be  clothed ;  how  to  main- 
tain and  support  life,  and  add  to  our  days  and  the  comfort 
of  them.  We  cannot  add  ('tis  said)  so  much  as  one  cubit 
(v.  27.)  to  our  stature.  So  we  read  that  word,  which  per- 
haps (by  the  way)  as  a  noted  expositor  observes,  may  better 
be  read  age.  The  word  signifies  both.  It  would  seem  in- 
deed something  an  enormous  addition  to  have  a  cubit  add- 
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ed  to  the  stature  of  a  grown  man,  Imt  the  saiae  wocd 
(^Xiirio)  signifying  also  age^  that  seems  here  the  fitter  trans- 
lation :  q.  d.  *' Wnich  or  you  by  taking  thought  can  make 
the  least  addition  to  his  own  time  1"  Nor  is  it  aniiSQal  to 
speak  of  measures  of  that  kind,  in  relation  to  time,  as  a 
span,  a  hand-breadth,  and  the  like ;  and  so  is  cotnt  as  ca- 
pable of  the  same  application.  Our  anxiety  can  neither 
add  more  or  less. 

2.  Much  less  can  it  influence  the  common  and  pablie 
affairs.  Our  solicitude,  what  will  become  of  these  tmngs  T 
how  shall  the  Christian  or  proiestant  interest  subsuil 
much  more  how  shall  it  ever  come  to  thrive  and  pxxnper 
in  the  world  1  so  low,  so  depressed  and  despised  as  it  may 
seem,  how  will  it  be  with  it  to-morrow,  or  hereafter  in 
future  time  1  what  doth  it  contribute  1  I  speak  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  prayer,  nor  of  a  dutiful,  affectionate  ooDoem- 
edness,  that  excludes  not  a  cheerful,  submissive  trust ;  and 
what  will  more  than  this  avail  1  If  we  add  more,  will  that 
addition  mend  the  matter  ;  or  do  we  indeed  think,  when 
the  doing  of  our  duty  prevails  not,  that  our  anxiirty  and 
care  beyond  our  duty  shall.  Can  that  change  times  and 
seasons,  and  mend  the  state  of  things  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  ?  Will  to-raorrow  become,  by  means  of  it,  a  &irer 
or  a  calmer  day,  or  be  without  it  a  more  stormy  ooel  We 
might  as  well  think  by  our  care  to  order  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, to  govera  the  tides,  and  retard  or  hasten  the  ebbs  and 
floods ;  or  by  our  breath  check  and  countermand  the  coarse 
of  the  greatest  rivers.  We,  indeed,  and  all  things  that 
time  contains  and  measures,  are  carried  as  in  a  svift 
stream,  or  on  rapid  floods.  And  a  man  at  sea  might  as 
well  attempt^  by  thrasting  or  pulling  the  sides  of  the  shqp 
that  carries  him,  to  hasten  or  slacken  its  motion,  as  ve  ^ 
our  vexatious  care  to  check  or  alter  the  motions  of  Provi- 
dence this  way  or  that.  Do  we  think  to  posture  things 
otherwise  than  Gk>d  hath  done  'i  Will  we  move  the  anh 
from  its  centre  %  Where  will  we  find  another  earth  where- 
on to  set  our  foot  1 

2.  We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  unprofitableness 
but  hurtfulness  of  this  forbidden  care.  It  not  only  duih 
no  good,  but  it  is  sure  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm.  That 
is  the  consideration  intimated  in  the  latter  words,  "  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  We  shall  but  accu- 
mulate evils  unto  ourselves  by  it  to  no  purpose.  Our  un- 
due solicitude  cannot  add  to  our  time  or  comforts,  (as  was 
said,)  but  it  may  much  diminish  and  detract  from  them. 
Whereas  every  several  day  that  passeth  may  have  enough 
in  it,  and  be  oi  itself  sufficiently  fraught  with  perplexity, 
trouble,  and  sorrow.  All  that,  added  to  the  foregoing 
burden  of  excessively  careful  forethoughts,  may  over- 
whelm and  sink  us.  There  are  sundry  particolar  con- 
siderations that  fall  in  here  also. 

1.  That  by  this  means  we  shall  suffer  the  same  tlung 
over  and  over,  which  we  needed  not  suffer  more  than 
once.  It  obtained  for  a  proverb  among  the  4  Arabians, 
"  An  affliction  is  but  one  to  him  that  suffers  it,  bat  to  him 
that  with  fear  expects  it,  double."  I  shall  suffer  the  evil 
of  to-morrow  this  day  and  to-morrow  too.  Yea,  and  by 
this  course  I  may  bring  all  the  evil  of  all  my  future  time 
into  each  several  day,  and  may  suffer  the  same  afflictioa 
a  thousand  times  over,  which  the  benignity  of  providence 
meant  only  for  my  present  exercise,  when  ne  should  think 
it  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  lay  it  on. 

2.  I  may,  by  this  means,  suner,  in  my  own  foreboding 
imagination,  many  things  that  really  I  shall  never  suffer 
at  all,  for  the  events  may  never  happen,  the  forethoughts 
whereof  do  now  afflict  me.  And  what  a  foolish  thing  it  is 
to  be  troubled  before-hand  at  that  which  for  ought  I  niow 
will  never  be,  and  to  make  a  certain  evil  of  an  uncertain ! 

3.  And  it  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  all  the  trouble 
I  suffer  in  this  kind  is  self-trouble.  We  therein  but  aflUct 
ourselves.  And  it  adds  a  great  sting  to  affliction,  that  I  am 
the  author  of  it  to  mjrself.  For  besides  the  unnaturalness 
of  being  a  self-tormentor,  (which  was  formerly  noted,)  it  is 
the  more  afflicting,  upon  review,  by  how  mucn  more  eBsHj 
it  was  avoidable.  We  are  stung  with  the  reflection  on  our 
own  folly,  as  any  man  is  apt  to  be,  when  he  considers  his 
having  run  himself  into  trouble  jvhich  by  an  ordinary  pru- 
dence he  might  have  escaped.  With  what  regret  may  out 
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look  back  upon  many  bye-past  days,  wherein  I  might  have 
served  Qod  with  cheerralness  in  my  calling,  "  walking  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord,"  which  I  have  mmed  into  days  of 
pensive  darkness  to  myself,  by  only  my  black  and  dismal 
thoughts  t  And  so  by  having  drawn  unjustly  the  evils  of 
ihtnre  time  into  my  present  day,  I  come  to  draw  jnstly  the 
evils  of  my  former  time  (and  of  a  worse  kind)  into  it  also. 
What  Gk>a  inflicts  I  cannot  avoid,  but  am  patiently  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  which  carries  its  own  relief  in  it,  but  1  owe  no 
such  patience  to  myself,  for  having  foolishlv  been  my  own 
afflicter,  with  needless  and  avoidable  trouble. 

4.  I  shall  suffer  hereby  in  a  more  grievous  kind  than  if 
only  the  feared  evil  had  actually  befallen  me.  It  being  the 
nature  of  external  evils  (which  the  prohibited  thoughtful- 
ness  chiefly  refers  to^  that  they  commonly  afflict  more  in 
expectation  than  in  tne  actual  suffering  of  them,  (as  was 
a  wise  heathen's  observation,)  as  external  good  things  pl'^ase 
more  in  the  expectation,  than  they  do  in  the  fruition :  when 
(as  he  also  observes)  as  to  the  good  and  evil  things  of  the 
contrary  kind,  the  case  is  contrary.  And  how  oAen  do  we 
find  those  evils,  in  the  bearing,  light,  and  to  have  little  in 
them,  that  looked  big,  seemed  formidable,  and  carried  a 
dreaafal  appearance  with  them  at  a  distance  1  What  a  fear- 
ful thing  IS  poverty  to  a  man's  imagination,  and  yet  who 
live  merrier  lives  than  beggars  1  We  therefore,  by  this 
anticipation,  suffer  in  a  worse  kind.  And  if  we  do  not 
make  an  affliction  of  no  affliction,  we  make  of  a  lighter 
one  a  more  grievous.  We  turn  a  future  outward  affliction 
into  a  present  inward  and  mental  one.  The  affliction  of  for- 
bidden care  falls  upon  the  mind,  whereas  the  object  of  that 
care  is  only  an  affliction  to  the  outward  man.  How  much 
more  of  suffering  is  an  intelligent  spirit  capable  of,  than  a 
mere  lump  of  animated  flesh  or  clay  t  Can  my  body  ever 
feel  so  much  as  my  soul  can  1  Pleasure  and  pain  are  alwajrs 
eommensarate  to  the  principles  of  life  by  wnich  we  are  ca- 
pable of  the  one  or  tne  other.  How  unspeakably  greater 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  than  those  of  the  body !  and 
so,  consequently,  are  mental  afflictions  than  corporal.  The 
providence  of  God,  it  may  be,  intends  some  affliction  to 
our  outer  man  to-morrow ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  our  ex- 
pectations and  anxious  thoughts  are  torturing  our  spirits 
to-day,  while,  perhap,  we  have  burden  enough  otherwise. 

5.  And  as  the  affliction  of  anxious  forethought  and  care 
IS  more  grievous  in  the  kind,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  very  in- 
tense in  the  degree  of  that  kind ;  beyond  what  the  other 
sort  of  affliction  may  be.  For  whereas  the  other  may  be, 
more  directly,  from  God,  and  this  (as  was  said)  from  my- 
self. Grod  afflicts  with  wisdom,  mercy,  and  moderation. 
But  this  self-affliction  proceeds  fr(5m  the  want  of  prudence, 
and  is  without  mercy.  So  that  the  moderating  principles 
are  wanting.  Men,  commonly,  know  no  limit  or  measure 
in  their  thus  afflicting  themselves :  never  think  it  enough. 
Their  own  passions  are  their  tormentors,  which,  havme 
broke  loose  from  under  the  government  of  their  reason  and 
prudence,  run  into  wild  rage  and  fury.  What  a  misery  is 
It  to  have  fierce  creatures  preying  upon  us!  Gk>d  would 
never  use  us  so  unmercifully  as  we  do  ourselves.  Or,  if  he 
suffer  wicked  men  to  be  our  afflictors,  that  know  no  pity, 
they  cannot  reach  our  spirits :  and  his  mercy  towards  us 
is  still  the  same.  He  can  restrain  or  overrule  them  at  plea- 
sure ;  or  infuse  such  consolations,  as,  when  we  are  thus 
afflicting  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect;  and  which  that  self- 
affliction  doth  naturally  exclude.  'Tis  unconceivable  what 
evils  we  superadd  to  our  own  days,  beyond  that  which  he 
counts  sufficient.  Nor  do  we  design  our  own  good  in  it, 
as  he  doth  when  he  afflicts.  Which  design  and  end  mea- 
sure aDd  limit  the  means,  that  they  may  not  exceed  the 
proportion  requisite  thereto. 

6.  All  this  superadded  evil  we  bring  up<m  ourselves 
against  a  rule,  (which  is  fit  to  be  again  notea,)  for  both  the 
considerations  that  are  subjoined  must  be  considered,  as 
relative  to  the  precept.  We  break  first  the  law,  before  we 
break  our  own  peace.  Our  Redeemer  and  Lord  hath  in- 
terposed his  anttiority,  as  a  bar  against  our  troubling  our- 
selves ;  and  so  fenced  our  peace  and  comfort  for  us,  that 
we  have  no  way  to  come  at  our  own  trouble,  but  by  break- 
ing through  the  boundary  of  this  law.  This  then  is  a  very 
pestilent  addition  to  the  evil  of  tJds  dof,  that  we  draw  upon 
ourselves  by  our  taking  thought  for  to^martinc.    For  we 


mingle  the  evil  of  sin  with  that  of  affliction.  We  deal  veiy 
ill  with  ourselves  in  this,  to  taint  our  affliction  with  so  foul 
a  thing  ;  which  might  have  been  mere  affliction  without 
that  imbittering  accursed  mixture. 
And  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  draws  a  consequence 


into  this  day,  we  may  bring  the  evil  of  this  day  into  to- 
morrow. Uod  may  be  offended,  and  frown  <<miumt<w, 
because  we  were  no  more  apt  to  be  governed  by  him  to- 
day. And  as  we  drew  an  imaginary  cloud  from  the  next 
day  into  this,  it  may,  the  next,  return  upon  us  in  a  real 
storm.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  it  highly  aggravates 
the  matter  that, 

7.  We  herein  offend,  not  only  against  the  justice  of  the 
law,  but  against  the  mercy  of  itythe  kindness,  goodness, 
and  compassion  imported  in  it.  This,  as  it  was  mtimatea 
before,  so  needs  to  be  more  deeply  considered  by  itself.  It 
ought  indeed  to  be  acknowledged  concerning  the  general 
frame  and  system  of  all  the  divine  laws,  that  they  are 
visibly,  and  with  admirable  suitableness,  contrived  for  the 
good  and  felicity  of  mankind,  and  seem  but  obligations 
upon  us  to  be  happy.  Such  *  as  in  the  keeping  whereof 
there  is  great  reward.  And,  in  this  particular  one,  how 
observably  hath  our  Lord  as  it  were  studied  our  quiet, 
and  the  repose  of  our  minds  !  How  (especially)  doth  the 
benignity  and  Kindness  of  the  holy  Lawgiver  appear  in  it ! 
upon  comparing  this  consideration  with  the  precept  itself. 
Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  of  it :  q.  d.l  would  not  have  you  over-burdened ; 
I  would  have  you  be  without  care.  It  imports  a  tender- 
ness of  our  present  comfort;  which  he  many  other  ways 
expresses  or  our  future  safety  and  blessedness:  q.  d.  I 
would  have  yon  go  comfortably  through  this  world,  where 
you  are  in  a  pilgrimage  and  a  wayfaring  condition ;  I 
would  not  have  you  oppressed,  nor  your  spirits  bowed 
down  with  too  heavy  a  burden.  And  'tis  elsewhere  incul- 
cated :  Casting  all  care  on  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,  1 
Pet.  V.  7.  In  nothing  be  careful.  (Phil.  iv.  6.)  but  in  all 
things  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God,  with 
thanksgiving :  and  the  peace  of  God  (so  it  immediately 
follows)  whicn  passeth  an  understanding,  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds.  Commit  thy  wav  to  the  Lord,  devolve 
it  on  him,  as  the  word  si^ifies,  Psal.  xxxvii.  5.  trust  all  in 
him,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass.  If  we  be  so  wise  as  to 
observe  his  rule  and  design,  we  shall  be  wise  for  our- 
selves. And  that  tranquillity  and  calmness  of  spirit,  which 
many  heathens  have  so  highly  magnified,  and  which  their 
philosophv  sought,  our  religion  willpossess  and  enjoy.  But 
if  we  neglect  and  disregard,  him  herein,  we  shall  bring  an 
evil  into  to-day  that  neither  belongs  to  this  daj,  nor  to  any 
other.  It  is  true  indeed,  Qod  doth  oflen  pomt  us  out  the 
day,  wherein  we  must  suffer  such  and  such  external  evils, 
and  as  it  were  say  to  us,  "  Now  is  your  day  of  suffering.'' 
Sometimes  by  his  providence  alone,  when  I  have  no  way 
of  escape ;  sometimes  by  the  concurrence  of  his  word  and 
providence,  when  the  one  hems  me  in  on  the  one  hand, 
the  other  on  the  other.  He  hath  now  set  me  a  day  for  suf- 
fering, in  this  or  that  kind ;  but  none  for  sinning  in  this 
kind,  nor  in  any  other.  Why  shall  I  draw  in  evils  to  this 
day,  from  to-morrow,  that  belong  neither  to  this  day  nor 
to-morrow. 

The  sum  is,  whether  we  regard  our  innocency  or  our 
peace,  M'hether  we  would  express  reverence  to  God,  or  a 
due  regard  to  ourselves.  If  we  would  do  the  part  either 
of  pious  and  religious  or  of  rational  and  prudent  men,  we 
are  to  laj  a  restraint  upon  ourselves  in  this  matter.  Have 
we  nothing  to  employ  our  thoughts  about,  that  concerns  us 
morel  nothing  wherein  we  may  use  them^o  better  pur- 
pose 1  In  there  nothing  wherein  we  are  more  leu  at 
liberty  1  or  nothing  about  which  we  are  more  bound  in 
duty  to  think  1  Unless  we  reckon  that  thoughts  are  abso- 
lutely free,  and  that  we  may  use  our  thinking  power  as  we 
please ;  and  that  the  divine  government  doth  not  extend  to 
our  minds ;  (which  if  it  do  not,  we  confound  God's  go- 
ernment,  and  man's,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  internal 
sin  and  duty,  and  of  the  first  and  most  radical  differences 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;)  we  can  never  jtistify  o^rselves  in 
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such  a  range  of  thoughts  and  cares,  as  this  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  And  'tis  very  unreasonable  to  continae  a 
course  we  cannot  justify.  A  transient  action  done  against 
a  formed  judgment  woind  be  reflected  on  with  regret  and 
shame  by  such  as  are  not  arrived  to  thatpitch  as  not  to 
care  what  they  do.  But  to  persist  in  a  condemned  course 
of  actions,  must  much  more  argue  a  profligate  conscience, 
enfeebled  and  mortified  to  that  degree  as  to  have  little 
sense  left  of  right  and  wrong.  Where  it  is  so,  somewhat 
else  is  requisite  to  a  cure,  than  mere  representing  the  evil 
of  that  course.  What  that  can  do  hath  been  tried  already. 
And  when  men  have  been  once  used  to  victory  over  their 
own  judgments  and  consciences,  every  former  defeat 
makes  the  next  the  easier ;  till  at  length,  light  and  con- 
science becomes  such  contemptible  baffled  things,  as  to  sig- 
nify nothing  at  all,  to  the  governing  of  practice,  this  way 
or  that. 

The  only  thing  that  can  work  a  redress,  is  to  get  the 
temper  of  our  spirits  cured  ;  which  will  mightily  facilitate 
the  work  and  business  of  conscience,  and  is  necessary, 
even  where  it  is  most  lively  and  vigorous.  For  to  be  only 
^uick  at  discerning  what  we  should  be,  and  do,  signifies 
little  against  a  disinclined  heart.  Therefore  for  the  recti- 
fying of  that,  and  that  our  inclinations,  as  well  as  our  judg- 
ments, may  concur,  and  fall  in  with  our  duty  in  this 
matter,  I  will  only  recommend  in  order  hereto  by  way  of 
direction  (among  many  that  might  be  thought  on)  these 
two  things. 

1.  That  we  use  more  earnest  endeavour  to  be,  habitu- 
ally, xmder  government  in  reference  to  our  thoughts,  and 
the  inward  workings  of  our  spirits.  For  can  we  doubt  of 
the  obligation  of  the  many  precepts  that  concern,  imme- 
diately, the  inner  man  1  to  love,  to  trust,  to  fear,  to  rejoice 
in  Qod,  &c.  1    What  becomes  of  all  religion,  if  the  vital 

f)rinciples  of  it  be  thought  unnecessary  1  Do  not  all  the 
aws  of  God  that  enjoin  us  any  duty,  lay  their  first  obliga- 
tion upon  our  inward  man  ?  Or  do  they  only  oblige  us  to 
be  hypocrites  1  and  to  seem  what  we  are  not  1  And  why 
do  we  here  distinguish ;  and  think  that,  by  some  precepts, 
Qod  intends  to  oblige  us ;  and  by  others  he  means  no  such 
thing,  but  to  leave  us  to  our  liberty  1  or  would  not  those 
which  we  will  confess  more  indispensable  (viz.  such  as 
have  been  instanced  in)  exclude  the  careful  thoughts,  we 
speak  of,  about  the  events  of  to-morrow  1  For  can  a  heart 
much  conversant  in  the  explicit  acts  of  love  to  GK>d,  trust 
in  him,  the  fear  of  hiin,  &c.  be  much  liable  to  these  for- 
bidden cares  1 

Nor,  surely,  can  it  be  matter  of  doubt  with  us,  whether 
God  observe  the  thoughts  and  motions  of  our  souls ;  for  | 


can  we  think  that  he  will  give  rales  about  things 
he  will  exercise  no  judgment  ]  r  The  Lord  knoweih  the 
thoughts  of  man  that  they  are  vanity ;  and  are  any  more 
vain  than  these  1  do  we  Christians  need  a  heathen  in- 
structor to  tell  us.  V  "  we  ought  always  so  to  live,  as  ondcr 
view ;  and  so  to  think,  as  if  then  were  some  one  that  mar, 
and  can,  inspect  and  look  into  our  innermost  breaat.  To 
what  purpose  is  it  that  we  keep  any  thinjg  secret  from  manl 
nothing  is  shut  up  to  God.  He  is  amidst  our  minda,  and 
comes  among  our  most  inward  thoughts."  Let  ns  labour 
to  accustom  and  use  our  spirits  to  subjection,  lo  have  tbem 
composed  and  formed  to  awful  apprehensions  of  that  au- 
thority and  government  which  the  Father  of  spirits  claims, 
and  hath  established  .immediately  over  themselves.  This, 
though  it  be  more  general,  will  yet  reach  this  ease. 

2.  That  we  aim  at  being,  in  the  temper  of  our  qnrits, 
more  indifferent  about  all  future  events,  that  lie  within 
the  compass  of  time.  Let  us  not  account  them  so  very 
considerable.  Time  will  soon  be  over,  and  is  too  narrow 
a  sphere  for  us  to  confine  our  minds  unto.  We  shoold 
enaeavour  a  neater  amplitude  of  thoughts.  As  he  that 
hath  large  and  noble  designs,  looks  with  great  indifference 
upon  smaller  matters  wherein  they  are  not  concerned.  One 
that  fears  G}od,  and  works  righteousness,  believes  a  world 
to  come,  and  lives'  in  entire  dievotedness  to  the  Redeemer, 
(the  constitution  of  whose  kingdom  relates  entirety  to  that 
other  world,)  bath  little  cause  to  concern  himself  aoont  in- 
terveniences,  which,  as  to  his  part  in  that  world,  will  not 
alter  his  case.  We  are  not  the  surer  of  heaven,  if  the  son 
shine  out  to-morrow ;  nor  the  less  sure,  if  it  shine  not. 

For  the  obtaining  of  this  dutiful  and  peaceful  indiiier- 
ency,  it  concerns  us  to  be  much  in  prayer.  For  both,  that 
happy  temper  of  mind  is  part  of  4be  wisdom,  k  which  if 
we  want,  we  are  to  ask  of  God,  and  it  directly  eases  us  of 
the  burden  of  our  afindrs  to  commit  them  in  that  way:  as 
is  signified  in  that  mentioned  scripture,  Phil.  iv.  6.  Nor 
was  any  thing  more  agreeable,  than  that  our  Lord  teach- 
ing us  (in  that  admirable  summary  of  petitions  given  in 
this  same  sermon  on  the  mount)  to  pray  every  day  for  our 
daily  bread,  should  here  forbid  us  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow.  As  also,  in  the  gathering  of  manna,  no  care  was 
to  be  extended  further  than  the  present  day.  i  We  have 
easy  access  daily.  Story  tells  us,  the  poor  Chinesesconld 
not  enter  into  the  presence  of  their  Tartarian  prince,  with 
never  so  just  a  complaint,  without  submitting,  first,  to  a 
hundred  bastinados,  as  the  condition  of  their  admittance. 
Would  we  thankfully  accept,  and  use  as  we  might,  the 
constant  liberty  we  have  upon  the  easiest  terms,  how  much 
would  it  contribute  bothno  oar  innocency  and  quiet  I 
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TO  THE   FOREGOING  DISCOURSE. 


GONCERNINO  THE  IMMODERATE  DESIRE  OF  KNOWINO  THINGS  TO  GOBIE. 


Thbrc  is  yet  another  very  vicious  habit  of  mind,  be- 
sides this  of^  taking  thought  about  the  events  of  future 
time ;  viz.  an  intemperate  appetite  of  foreknowing  them. 
Which  hath  such  amnity,  and  lies  so  contiguous,  and  bor- 
dering to  the  former,  that  it  will  not  be  incongruous  to  add 
somewhat  concerning  it ;  and,  which  is  of  so  ill  and  per- 
nicious an  import,  that  it  will  deserve  some  endeavour  to 
show  how  we  may  discern  and  repress  it.  And  it  may  be 
requisite  to  discourse  somewhat  to  this  purpose,  both  for 
the  vindication  of  Gknl's  wisdom  and  gooaness,  in  con- 
fining our  knowledge  of  the  events  of  future  time  within 
so  narrow  bounds  and  limits ;  and  that  serious  Christians 
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may  the  more  efiectnally  consult  the  ease  and  qoiet  ol 
their  own  minds,  by  keepmg  themselves  contentedly,  as  Co 
this  matter,  within  the  oounds  which  he  hath  set  them. 
This  appetite  of  foreknowing  is  only  to  be  animadverted 
on  so  lar  as  it  is  inordinate,  and  a  distemper.  Our  busi- 
ness therefore  here  must  be,  1.  To  specify  and  distingnish 
this  distemper ;  3.  To  offer  somewhat  for  the  core  of  it. 

1.  For  the  finding  out  and  speeifpng  of  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  there  may  be  a  faultiness  in  the  defect ;  a 
too  great  listlessness,  and  indisposition  to  look  fturwaid. 
Which  indisposition  will  appear  blameable,when  it  proceeds 
either—l.  From  a  sensual  slothfhlness  of  temper,  that  ad« 
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4icts  us  wholly  to  the  presebt.  It  is  too  nrach  arkin  lo 
the  beast,  to  m  totally  taken  up  with  what  now  pleases. 
When  all  the  sonl  Lies  in  the  senses,  and  we  mind  nothing 
bat  the  gralefol  relishes  of  onr  present  and  private  enjoy- 
ments, are  quite  unconcerned  about  the  state  of  the  worJd, 
or  the  Christian  interest,  or  what  shall  hereafter  come  of 
the  afiairs  of  oor  country,  in  civil  or  religious  respects : 
when  we  are  held  in  a  lazy  indifierency  concerning  the 
state  of  things  in  succeeding  times  and  ages;  are  con- 
scions  oi*  no  desire  of  any  hopeful  prospect  for  posterity, 
and  those  that  shall  come  alter  us:  'tis  all  one  with  us 
whether  we  know  them  likely  to  be  civil  or  barbarian, 
Christian  or  paga^n,  free  men  or  slaves,  because  we  care 
not  which  (riTtnese  we  be  ourselves,  so  we  can  but  eat  on, 
and  enjoy  our  own  undisturbed  ease  and  pleasure.  This  is 
a  fatal  mortification  of  the  appetite  of  foreknowing  -,  for 
it  destroys  it  quite,  when  it  snould  but  rectify  and  reduce 
it  within  due  bounds.  And  in  what  degree  that,  or  any 
other  inclination  ou^ht  to  die,  it  much  imports  what  kills 
it;  because  that  which  doth  so,  succeeds  into  the  do- 
minion, and  hath  all  the  power  in  me  which  it  before  had. 
And  sorely  no  worse  thmg  can  rule  over  me,  than  a  sen- 
sual spirit;  that  binds  me  down,  and  limits  me  to  this 
spot  or  earth,  and  point  of  time.  Or  if  it  proceed — Q.  From 
a  weak  and  childish  dread  of  all  futurity :  as  children  ap- 
prehend nothing  but  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  and  fright- 
ml  images,  and  appearances  in  the  dark.  This  ill  di^M>- 
sition  is  very  intimately  conjunct  with  the  former.  When 
a  sensual  mind,  finding  itself  already  well  entertained 
with  the  gratifications  of  the  present  time,  cleaves  to  it, 
and  every  thought  of  a  change  is  mortal.  'Tis  death  to 
admit  the  apprehension  of  a  new  scene.  'Tis  as  true  in- 
deed, that  the  same  temper  of  mind,  in  more  ungrateftil, 
present  circumstances,  runs  all  into  discontent  and  affecta- 
tion of  change ;  as  will  be  further  shown  hereafter  in  a 
proper  place.  But  in  this  region  of  changes,  'tis  most 
unprudent  and  incongruous,  to  let  the  mind  be  unchange- 
ab^  fixed  upon  any  external  state  and  posture  of  things ; 
or  irreconcilably  averse  to  any.  It  is  becoming,  it  is 
laudable  and  glorious,  with  a  manly  and  truly  Christian 
fortitude,  to  dare  to  face  futurity,  how  formidably  soever 
any  thing  within  the  compass  of  time  may  looV.  For, 
certainly,  so  far  as  we  ought  to  be  mortified  to  the  know- 
ledge of  fumre  things,  it  ought  to  proceed  ttom  some 
better  principle,  than  only  our  being  afraid  to  know  them. 
But,  that  distemper  of  mind  which  is  now  more  prin- 
cipally to  be  noted  and  reproved,  lies  rather  in  the  excess. 
Tnat  therefore  it  maybe  distinctly  characterized  and  un- 
derstood, I  shall  endeavour  to  show — 1.  When  this  appetite 
of  foreknowing  the  events  of  future  time  is  not  to  l>e  thought 
excessive ;  or  now  far  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  such 
matters  is  allowable  and  fit.— 3.  When,  by  its  excess,  it 
doth  degenerate  into  a  distemper,  so  as  to  become  the  just 
matter  of  reprehension  and  redress. 

1.  Therefore  (on  the  negative  part)  we  are  not  to  think 
it  disallowed  us  for ;  yea  it  cannot  but  be  our  duty,  to 
have  a  well-proportioned  desire  of  understanding  so  much 
of  future  event,  as  Gh>d  hath  thought  fit  to  reveal  in  lus 
word ;  as  he  hath  there  foretold  very  great  things  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  Christian  church  and  interest  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Which  predictions  it  cannot  be  sapposed  are 
made  public  and  offered  to  our  view  to  be  neglected  and 
overlooked.  Only  we  must  take  care  that  our  endeavour 
to  understand  them,  and  the  time  and  labour  we  employ 
therein,  be  commensurate  to  the  circumstances  of  our  con- 
dition, to  our  ability  and  advantai^  for  such  more  difficult 
disquisitions,  and  be  duly  proportioned  between  them,  and 
other  things,  that  may  be  of  equal  or  ^eater  moment  to  us. 
S.  Nor,  again,  is  it  liable  to  exception,  if  we  only  desire 
to  make  a  right  use  of  other  additional  indications  and 
presages  also;  whether  they  belong  to  the  moral,  natural, 
or  political  world,  or  (if  any  such  should  be  afforded)  to 
the  more  peculiar  sphere  of  extraordinary  and  immediate 
divine  revelation. 

1.  It  is  not  only  innocent,  but  commendable,  to  endea- 
vour the  making  a  due  improvement  of  moral  prognostics ; 
or  to  consider  what  we  are  to  hope,  or  fear,  from  the  in- 
crease and  growth  of  virtue  or  vice  in  the  time  wherein 
we  live,    iuid  herein  we  may  Qtly  guide  our  estimate,  by 
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what  we  find  pronused,  or  threatened,  or  historically  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (or  other  ceitain  histoiy) 
in  reference  to  like  cases.  Only  because  Qod  may  some- 
times arbitrarily  vary  his  methods,  and  the  express  ap- 
plication of  such  promises,  threatenines,  and  histories  to 
our  times  is  not  in  Scripture,  we  should  not  be  too  positive 
in  making  it. 

2.  The  like  may  be  said  of  such  unusual  phenomena  as 
fall  out  within  the  sphere,  but  besides  the  common  course 
of  nature :  as  comets,  or  whatever  else  is  wont  to  be  reckon- 
ed portentous.  The  total  neglect  of  which  things,  I  con- 
ceive, neither  agrees  with  the  religious  reverence  which 
we  owe  to  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  nor  with  common 
reason  and  prudence. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  present  design,  as  to  comets  par- 
ticularly, to  discourse  the  philosophy  of  them.  Their  rela- 
tion to  our  earth,  as  meteors  raised  from  it,  is  a  fancy  that 
seems  deservedly  exploded;  but  it  seems  to  require  great 
hardiness  to  deny  they  have  any  relation  as  tokens.  Their 
distance  from  us  may  well  -  argue  the  former.  But,  the 
constant  luminaries  of  heaven,  that  in  other  kinds  con- 
tinually serve  us,  might  by  their  distance  (most  of  them) 
be  thought  quite  unrelated  to  us  as  well  as  they.  And  ii 
we  should  suppose  all,  or  most,  of  those  useful  luminaries 
primarily  made  for  some  other  nobler  use,  that  makes  not 
the  constant  benefit  we  have  by  them  less  in  itself.  The 
like  may  be  thoueht  of  the  use  which  these  more  extraor- 
dinary ones  may  De  of  to  us,  in  a  diverse  kind ;  that  they 
should  cau.se  what  they  are  thought  to  signify.  I  under- 
stand not,  nor  am  solicitous,  how  they  are  themselves 
caused :  let  that  be  as  naturally  as  can  be  supposed,  (of  the 
rqected  effluvia  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  or  by  the  never  so 
regular  collection  of  whatsover  other  celestial  matter,)  that 
hinders  not  their  being  signs  to  us,  more  than  the  natural 
causation  of  the  bow  in  the  clouds ;  though  that,  being  an 
appropriate  sign  for  a  determinate  purpose,  its  signification 
cannot  but  be  more  certain.  And,  if  we  should  err  in 
supposing  them  to  signify  any  thing  of  fhture  event  to  us 
at  ail,  and  that  error  only  leads  us  into  more  seriousness  and 
a  more  prepared  temper  of  mind  for  such  trouble  as  may 
be  upon  the  earth  ;  it  will,  sure,  be  a  less  dangerous  error, 
than  that  on  the  other  hand  would  be,  if  we  should  err  iu 
thinking  them  to  signify  nothing ;  and  be  thereby  made 
the  more  supine  and  secure,  and  more  liable  to  be  surprised 
by  the  calamities  that  shall  ensue ;  besides,  that  we  shall 
be  the  less  excusable,  in  departing  from  the  ind^ent  of  all 
former  times  and  ages,  upon  no  certainty  of  being  more  in 
the  right.  And  why  should  we  think  such  things  should 
serve  us  for  no  other  purpose,  than  only  to  gratify  our 
curiosity,  or  furnish  us  with  matter  of  wonder,  invite  us  to 
gaze  and  admire  1  when  (as  an  ancient  well  observes*) 
"things  known  to  all  in  the  common  course  of  nature  are 
not  less  wonderftil,  and  would  be  amazing  to  all  that  con- 
sider them,  if  men  were  not  wont  to  admire  only  things 
that  are  rare."  It  is  neither  fit,  indeed,  we  should  be  very 
pcurticular,  or  confident  in  our  interpretations  and  expecta* 
tions  upon  such  occasions ;  or  let  our  minds  run  out  in 
exorbitant  emotions,  as  will  be  further  shown  in  the  po- 
sitive account  which  is  intended  of  this  sort  of  distemper. 
But  I  conceive  it  is  very  safe  to  suppose,  that  some  very 
considerable  thing,  either  in  a  way  of  judgment  or  inercy, 
may  ensue;  according  as  the  cry  of  persevering  wicked- 
ness or  of  penitential  prayer  is  more  or  less  loud  at  that  time. 

3.  There  are,  again,  very  strange  and  extraordinary  as- 
pects of  providence  that  sometimes  offer  themselves  to  our 
notice,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  political 
world,  where  Gtod  presides  over  rational  and  ftee  agents. 
And  these  also  must  be  allowed  to  have  their  si^fnificatioa 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  fhture.  For,  otherwise,  if  we  were 
to  reckon  they  imported  nothing,  either  of  good  or  evil  (so 
much  as  probable)  to  be  expected  from  them  ;  we  should 
be  to  blame,  if  our  minds  should  admit  any  impression 
from  them,  either  of  hope  or  fear,  (which  both  refer  to  the 
future,)  though  in  never  so  moderate  a  degree.  And  should 
be  oUiged  to  put  on  an  absolute  stoicism,  in  reference  l^ 
whatsoever  mxy  occur  beyond  what  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble of ;  and  wluch  would  have  more  in  it  of  stupidity,  than 
prudence,  or  any  human  or  Christian  virtue.  When,  there- 
fore, the  mce  of  providence  seems  more  manifestly  threat- 
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ening ;  doods  gather,  all  things  conspire  to  infer  a  com- 
mon calamity,  and  all  means  and  methods  of  prevention 
are  from  time  to  time  frustrated ;  if  we  so  far  allow  our- 
selves to  think  it  approaching,  as  that  we  are  hereby  ex- 
cited to  prayer,  repentance,  and  the  reforming  of  our  Uves, 
this  sure  is  belter  than  a  regardless  drowsy  slumber. 

And  again,  if  in  order  to  our  preservation  from  a  present 
utter  ruin,  there  fall  out,  in  a  continual  succession,  many 
strange  and  wonderful  things  which  we  looked  not  for, 
without  which  we  had  been  swallowed  up  quick;  we  be 
hereupon  encouraged  unto  trust  and  dependance  upon 
Gk)d,  and  the  hope  we  shall  be  preseryed  from  being  at 
length  quite  destroyed,  whatever  present  calamities  may 
befall  us ;  and  be  the  more  fortified  in  our  resolution  not 
to  forsake  him,  whatsoever  shall ;  this  seems  no  immodest 
or  irrational  construction  and  use  of  such  providences. 
Yea,  and  at  any  time,  when  there  is  no  very  extraordinary 
appearance  of  a  divine  hand  in  the  conduct  of  affiurs ;  it 
unoecomes  us  not  to  use  our  reason  and  prudence,  in 
judging  by  their  visible  posture  and  tendency,  as  they  lie 
mider  human  management,  what  is  like  to  ensue ;  upon 
supposition  the  overruling  Providence  do  not  interpose,  to 
hinder  or  alter  their  course ;  (as  we  often  find  they  run  on 
long  in  one  current,  without  any  such  more  remarkable 
interposition ;)  only  we  are  to  be  very  wary,  lest  we  be  pe- 
remptory in  concluding ;  or  put  more  value  than  is  meet 
upon  our  own  judgment,  (as  was  noted  before,)  both  be- 
cause we  know  not  when,  or  bow,  a  divine  hand  may  in- 
terpose:  and  may  be  ignorant  of  many  matters  of  fact, 
upon  which  a  true  judgment  of  their  natural  tendency  may 
depend,  and  our  ability  to  judge,  upon  what  is  in  view, 
may  be  short  and  defective.  Others  that  have  more  power, 
and  can  do  more,  may  also  have  much  more  prudence, 
and  can  discern  better.  But  (Serving  such  limitations, 
'tis  fit  we  should  use,  to  this  purpose,  thsA  measure  of 
understanding  which  Qod  hath  given  us.  In  what  part  of 
the  world  soever  he  assigns  us  our  station,  we  are  to  con- 
sider he  hath  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  that  we 
owe  to  him  what  interest  we  have  in  the  country  where  we 
live.  And  therefore,  as  we  are  not  to  affect  the  knowledge 
which  belongs  not  to  us ;  so  nor  are  we  to  renounce  the 
knowledge  which  we  have ;  to  abandon  our  eyes,  and  be 
led  on  as  brutes  or  blind  men.  But  to  endeavour,  accord- 
ing as  we  have  opportunity,  to  see  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  going ;  that  we  may  know  accordingly  how 
to  govern  our  spirits,  and  aim  to  get  a  temper  of  mind 
suitable  to  what  m&j  be  the  state  of  our  case.  And  for 
aught  we  know,  this  may  be  all  the  prophecy  we  shall 
have  to  guide  us.  As  it  was  the  celebrated  saying  of  a 
Greek  poet,  quoted  by  divers  of  the  sager  heathens,  "  He 
is  the  best  prophet  that  conjectures  best."  Nor  is  it  so 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  in  plain  cases,  (which  do  ordi- 
narily happen,)  God  should,  by  any  extraordinary  means, 
give  us  notice  of  what  is  to  fall  out 

4.  But  we  are  not  suddenly  to  reject  any  premonitions 
of  that  kind,  that  appear  to  deserve  our  regard,  if  there  be 
any  such.  *Tis  indeed  a  part  of  prudence  not  too  hastily 
to  embrace  or  lay  much  stress  upon  modem  prophecies. 
But  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  concluded,  that  because  God 
hath  of  latter  time  been  more  sparing  as  to  such  commu- 
nications, that  therefore  prophecy  is  so  absolutely  ceased, 
that  he  will  never  more  give  men  intimations  of  nis  mind 
and  purposes  that  way.  He  hath  never  said  it;  nor  can 
it  be  known  by  ordinary  means.  Therefore  for  any  to  say 
it,  were  to  pretend  to  prophesy,  even  while  they  say  pro- 
pheqr  is  ceased.  The  superstition  of  the  vulgar  pagans 
was,  indeed,  greatly  imposed  upon  by  the  pretence  of  di- 
vination ;  but  among  their  more  ancient  philosophers  none 
ever  denied  the  thing,  except  Xenophanes  and  Epicurus, 
as  Cicero  b  and  Plutarch «  mform  us,  and  concerning  the 
latter,  Laertius.'  It  seems  he  did  it  over  and  over;  and, 
indeed,  it  well  agreed  with  his  principles  about  the  Deity 
to  do  so.  Cicero  himself,  afler  large  discourse  upon  the 
subject,  leaves  at  last  the  matter  doS)tful,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  academy  which  he  professes  to  imitate.  Yet 
a  great  &ther  in  the  •  Christian  church,  understands  him 
to  deny  l^  bm  withal  observes  that  he  denied  God's  pre- 
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science  too  (as  one  might,  indeed,  thai  he  doabled  it  m 
least)  in  that  discourse.  Plato  diacoones  aoberlr  d  it, 
asserting  and  diminishing  it  at  once ;  (as  we  shall  after- 
wards have  more  occasion  to  note ;)  the  genenligr  were  te 
it,  as  is  eviaent.  And  indeed  the  many  monitonr  dieami 
related  in  Cicero's  books  upon  that  subject,  ano  by  Pte- 
tarch  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  show  tnat  notiees  of 
thin^  to  come  were  not  uncommon  among  the  pagans; 
and  m  a  way  that  seemed  more  remarkable,  and  of  more 
certain  signification,  than  their  so  much  boasted  oraelca. 
How  they  came  by  them,  from  whom,  or  xmm.  what  ac- 
count, we  do  not  now  inquire.  But  since  the  matter  was 
really  so,  it  seems  no  incredible  thing,  that  some  or  other 
in  the  Christian  church,  even  in  these  latter  ages,  should, 
upon  better  terms,  partake  somewhat  of  sach  privilcsc. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  produce  many  instances,  within  Um 
latter  f  centuries,  that  would  incline  one  to  think  ii  hath 
been  so. 

But  whosoever  shall  pretend  iL  I  see  not  what  ri^ 
they  can  claim  to  be  believed  by  others,  till  the  event  |ii»> 
tify  the  prediction ;  unless  they  can,  otherwise,  show  the 
signs  which  are  wont  to  accompany  and  recommead  a 
supernatural  revelation.  Where  any  such  is  really  afiind- 
ed,  'tis  like  it  may  produce  a  concomitant  confidence,  that 
will  exclude  all  present  doubt  in  their  own  minds,  withont 
external  confirmation.  But  then,  as  the  apostle  speaki  in 
another  case,  if  they  have  faith,  they  must  have  it  to  tbeo- 
selves.  They  can  never  describe  their  confidence  to  aft- 
other,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  impression  of  a  mere 
groundless  (and  often  deluded)  imagination.  Nor  are  othen 
to  grudge  at  it,  if  some  particular  persons  be  in  this  or 
that  instance  privile^d  with  so  peculiar  divine  favoar,as 
to  have  secret  monitions  of  any  danger  approaching  thea^ 
that  they  may  avoid  it,  or  direction  catkcening  their  own 
private  affairs,  which  none  else  are  concerned  to  take  cog- 
nizance of.  But,  if  the  matter  be  of  common  concermneni, 
the  concurrence  of  things  is  to  be  noted ;  and  a  greater 
regard  will  seem  to  be  chaUenged,  if  several  of  these  men- 
tioned indications  do  fall  in  together.  As  supposing  a  gra- 
dual  foregoing  languor  and  degeneracy  of  relunon,  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  And  Christianity 
(with  the  several  professions  which  it  comprehends)  looks 
less  like  religion ;  or  a  thing  that  hath  any  reference  to 
God.  But  rather,  that  men  have  thought  nt  to  make  use 
of  this  or  that  various  mode  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  civil  dis- 
tinction, under  which  to  form  and  unite  themselves  into 
opposite  parties,  for  the  serving  of  secular  interests  and 
designs.  It^  ^^erally,  makes  no  better  men  than  pagan, 
ism.  A  spmt  of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  contempt  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  all  things  sacred,  more  openly  shows  and 
avows  itself,  than  perhaps,  heretofore,  in  any  pagan  natioB. 
And  not  in  a  time  of  gross  darkness,  such  as  formeriy,  for 
several  ages,  had  spread  itself  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
Christian  church :  but  in  a  time  of  very  clear  and  bright 
light.  Worse  ana  more  horrid  principles,  even  in  the  an- 
cient sense  of  mankind,  apparently  destructive  of  common 
order,  and  of  all  human  society,  are  inserted  into  the  reli- 
gion of  Christians ;  and  obtain  with  them  that  have,  ia 
great  part,  obtained  the  power  of  the  Christian  worid,  and 
would  wholly  engross  the  Christian  name.  Belter  princi> 
pies,  in  others,  are  inefficacious  and  signify  nothing,  too 
generally,  to  the  govemiogof  their  lives  and  practice.  Men 
are  let  loose  to  all  imaginable  wickedness,  as  much  as  if 
they  were  not  Christians,  and  many  (viz.  that  more  vastly 
numerous  and  bulky  party)  the  more  for  that  they  are  sa 
Yea,  and  not  let  loose  only ;  but  obliged  by  their  very 
principles  to  those  peculiar  acts  and  kinds  of  wickedness 
and  violence,  which  directly  tend  to  turn  Christendom 
into  an  Aceldama,  and  involve  the  Christian  world  in  ruin 
and  eonfbsion.  When  multitudes  stand  as  it  were  pre- 
pared, and  in  a  ready  posture,  to  execute  such  vengeance, 
as  is  nighl]r  deserved  by  others,  and  make  judgment  begin 
at  (that  which  our  profession  obliges  us  rather  to  account) 
the  house  of  God,  to  rebound  afterward, with  greater  terror 
and  destruetiveness,  upon  themselves  who  b^an  it. 

If  now  some  emiaent  servant  of  God  macn  na«^  aad 
of  great  remark  for  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  sancti^,  re* 
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mote  from  all  suspicion  of  levity,  or  sinister  desigo,  shall 
have  very  expressly  foretold  sacn  a  time  and  state  of  things 
as  this,  and  what  will  be  consequent  thereupon ;  and  with 
great  earnestness  and  vehemency  inculcatca  the  premoni* 
tion ;  and  if,  in  such  a  time.  Qod  shall  set  again  and  again 
a  monitory  torch,  high  and  flaming  in  the  heavens,  over 
our  heads ;  methinks  it  doth  not  savour  well  to  make  light 
account  of  it,  or  think  it  signifies  nothing.  For,  (to  speak 
indeed,  as  himself  doth  allow  and  teach  us  to  conceive,) 
the  majesty  of  Qod  doth  in  such  concurrent  appearances 
seem  more  august.  His  hand  is  liA  up,  and  he  doth  as  it 
were  accingere  se,  prepare  and  address  himself  to  action, 
raise  himself  up  m  his  holy  habitation,  (Zech.  ii.  13.) 
whereupon,  all  flesh  is  required  to  be  silent  before  him. 
A  posture  both  of  reverence,  in  respect  of  what  he  hath 
already  done ;  and  of  expectation,  as  to  what  he  may  fur- 
ther be  about  to  do.  And  of  what  import  or  signification 
soever  such  things,  in  their  concurrence,  may  be  to  us,  it 
surely  ought  to  ue  attended  to,  and  received  with  great 
seriousness,  yea,  and  with  thankfulness.  Especiallv,  if 
there  be  ground  to  hope  well  concerning  the  issue,  (as  there 
will  always  be  to  them  that  fear  God,)  and  we  can  see  the 
better  what  special  sort  and  kind  of  duty  we  are  more  pe- 
culiarly to  apply  ourselves  to  in  the  meantime. 

And  whereas  we  know  a  mind  and  wisdom  govern  all 
afiairs  and  events  through  the  whole  universe  ;  it  is  fit  we 
should  meet  mind  with  mind,  wisdom  with  wisdom.  That, 
on  our  part,  an  obsequious,  aocile  mind  should  advert  to 
and  wait  upon  that  supreme,  alUruling,  Divine  mind,  in 
all  the  appearances  wherein  it  looks  forth  upon  us ;  and 
with  a  dutiful  veneration,  cry  hail  to  every  radiation  of 
that  holjT  light ;  accounting,  whatever  it  imports,  it  oppor- 
tunely visits  the  darkness  wherein  we  converse,  and  should 
be  as  ffratefuUy  received  as  the  sun,  peeping  through  a 
cloud,  ov  one  travelling  in  a  dusky  day.  His  is  the  teach- 
ing wisdom.  It  is  well  for  us  if  we  can  be  wise  enough 
to  learn ;  and  unto  that,  there  is  a  wisdom  requisite  also, 
ff  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they 
shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.    And 

X'n,ii  I  will  instruct  thee,  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
^h  thou  shalt  go ;  I  will  euide  thee  with  mine  eye ; 
which  implies  our  eye  must  diligently  mark  his,  and  that 
(as  it  follows)  we  i  be  not  as  the  horse  or  mule,  that  have 
no  understanding,  &c.  And  whereas  all  the  works  of 
Qod,  even  those  that  are  of  every  day's  observation,  do 
some  way  or  other  represent  Gk>d  to  us ;  and  should  con- 
stantly suggest  unto  us  serious  thoughts  of  him  I  those  that 
are  more  extraordinary  ought  the  more  deeply  to  impress 
our  minds,  and  excite  in  us  those  higher  acts  of  a  religious 
afiection,  which  the  circumstances  of  our  present  state  ad- 
mit not,  that  they  can  be  constant  in  the  same  degree.  As 
though  subjects  ought  always  to  bear  a  loyal  mind  towards 
their  prince ;  upon  such  greater  occasions,  when  he  shows 
himself  in  solemn  state,  'us  becoming  there  be  correspond- 
ent acts  of  more  solemn  homage.  But  upon  the  whole, 
since  all  the  certain  knowledge  we  can  have  of  such  futu- 
rities as  naturally,  and  in  themselves,  are  not  certain, 
must  be  by  God's  own  revelation  only ;  and  all  probable 
pre-apprehension  of  them,  by  the  use  of  our  own  reason 
and  prudence,  upon  any  other  apta  Media  that  occur  to  us. 
While  we  can  confine  our  desire  of  seeing  into  the  future 
within  these  limits;  it  will  be  just  and  innocent.  And 
therefore  we  may  now  go  on, 

II.  To  the  positive  discovery  wherein  this  appetite  is  m- 
ordinate,  and  degenerates  into  a  distemper  of  mind.  And 
it  may,  in  general,  be  collected  from  wnat  hath  been  now 
said,  viz.  that  when  we  remain  unsatisfied  with  what  Otod 
is  pleased  to  reveal  about  such  things ;  and  with  what  a 
well-governed  prudence  can  any  other  way  discern ;  and 
have  an  itch  and  hankering  of  mind  after  other  prognos- 
tics, that  lie  not  within  this  compass,  and  are  no  proper 
<ri)jects  either  for  our  faith  or  our  reason.  This  is  the  dis- 
temper we  are  to  eet  redressed,  an^.  are  concerned  to 
take  heed  lest  we  indulge  or  cherish.  And  that  we  may 
yet  be  somewhat  more  distinct  m  making  this  discovery, 
these  that  follow  will  be  pla^  indications,  that  our  in- 
qnisitiveness  and  thirst  after  knowledge  of  future  thines  is 
a  distemper  of  mind,  and  ought  to  be  considered  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.    As, 
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1.  If  it  be  accompanied  with  discontent,  and  a  faBtidiovs 
loathing  of  our  present  lot  and  portion  in  the  world. 
Which  is  so  mncn  the  worse  if,  wnen  our  affectation  and 
desire  of  change  proceeds  really,  and  ai  the  bottom,  from 
private  self-respect,  we  endeavour  to  delude  others,  or 
flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  'tis  only  the  pnblie  good 
we  are  intent  upon,  and  the  better  state  of  God's  interest 
in  the  world.  And  worst  of  all,  if  our  desires  be  turbu^ 
lent,  vindictive,  and  bloody,  t.  e.  if  not  only  they  are  so 
fervent  towards  our  own  hoped  advantages,  that  we  care 
not  through  what  public  confusions  and  calamities  our 
private  ends  be  promoted  and  carried  on :  but  should  Hke 
It  the  better  to  see  at  the  same  time  our  heart's  desire  upon 
them  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  hate ;  yea,  though  it 
be  never  so  true  that  they  hate  us,  and  have  been  injurious 
to  us.  Thus  with  the  study  and  desire  of  a  new  state  of 
things,  which  in  itself  may  be,  in  some  cases,  innocent ; 
and,  limited  to  due  methods  and  degrees  of  the  desired 
change,  not  only  innocent  but  a  duty,  (for  there  is  no  state 
of  things  in  this  world  so  good,  but  being  still  imperfectly 
so,  we  ought  to  desire  it  were  better,)  a  twofold  vicious 
ai^tite  may  fall  in,  that  of  avarice,  and  revenge,  of  good 
to  ourselves  beyond  what  comes  to  our  share,  and  of  nurt 
to  other  men.  Which  complicated  disease  must  taint  and 
infect  every  thought  and  took,  that  is  directed  forward 
towards  a  better  state  of  things. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  great  negligence  and  indul^ 
gence  to  ourselves  not  to  discern  it.  For  the  incoherence 
and  ill  agreement  of  what  is  real  and  what  is  pretended, 
would  soon  appear  to  one  not  willing  to  be  mistaken.  Sin- 
cere devotedness  to  God  and  his  interest  would  be  always 
most  conjunct  with  that  complacential  faith  in  his  govern- 
ing wisdom  and  power,  and  entire  resignment  of  ourselves 
and  all  his  and  our  own  concerns  to  his  pleasure  and 
goodness,  that  we  will  never  think  his  procedure  too  slow ; 
or  suspect  him  of  neglecting  his  own  interest,  or  of  that 
which  he  judges  (and  which  therefore  is,  most  truly)  ours. 
And  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  that  placid  benignity, 
and  universal  love  to  other  men,  (enemies  themselves  be- 
ing by  the  known  rules  of  the  gospel  included,)  as  that  we 
would  not  wish  their  least  injury,  for  our  own  greatest 
advantage.  And  should  most  earnestly  wish,  that  if  God 
see  good,  the  advantage  of  his  interest  in  the  world  mi^ht 
be  so  carried  on,  as  to  comprehend  and  take  in  therewith 
their  greatest  advantage  also.  And  if  we  should  see 
cause  to  apprehend  it  may  fall  out  to  be  otherwise ;  that, 
surely,  ought  to  be  our  temper,  which  the  prophet  ex- 
presses (and  appeals  to  God  concerning  it)  upon  a  very 
frightfVd  prospect  of  things,  k  "  I  have  not  desired  the  wo- 
iul  day,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest."  So  remote  it  should  be 
from  us  to  press  forward  with  a  ravenous,  cruel  eye,  to- 
wards a  tra^cal  bloody  scene ;  or  to  accuse  the  Divine 
patience,  which  we  should  adore,  and  (perhaps  as  much 
as  any  others^  do  also  need. 

3.  If  there  oe  a  greater  inclination  to  look  forward  into 
the  future  things  of  time  than  those  of  eternity.  If  in  the 
former  we  find  a  connaturalness,  and  they  seem  most 
agreeable  to  us,  these  other  are  tasteless,  and  without  sap 
and  savour.  If  it  would  be  a  great  and  sensible  conso- 
lation, to  be  assured  such  a  state  of  thines  as  we  would 
choose,  shall  very  shortly  obtain.  But  to  think  of  a  state 
approaching,  wherein  all  things  shall  be  perfectly  and  un- 
exceptionably  well  for  ever,  is  but  cold  comfort.  Blessed 
God !  what  a  mortal  token  is  this  1  Do  we  apprehend 
nothing  of  distemper  in  it  1  Do  we  see  ourselves  the  men 
of  time,  (as  the  Hebrew  expresses  what  we  read  >  men  of 
this  world,)  and  do  not  our  nearts  misgive  at  the  thought  1 
How  little  likely  is  it  we  are  designed  >for  that  blessed 
eternity  to  which  our  spirits  are  so  little  suitable  t  when, 
as  'tis  said  of  them  that  are  for  the  state  wherein  ><>»^  mor- 
tality shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  that  he  that  hath 
wrought  th^m  for  that  self-same  thing  is  God !  Can  the 
felicity  of  heaven  belong  to  them  that  value  it  not  as  their 
best  good  1  but  count  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  their  own 
devising  better  1 

3.  If  we  be  so  intent  upon  this  or  that  future  event,  as 

that  hereby  the  due  impression  is  worn  off  of  much 

greater  ana  more  important  things  that  are  already  past. 

what  so  great  things  have  we  to  expect  in  our  time^  as 
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we  know  ha^e  come  to  pass  in  fomer  time !  Wliat  so 
ereaty  as  that  the  Son  of  God  came  down  into  onr  world ! 
did  pot  on  man!  Uyed  a  lifetime  among  ns  mortals! 
breamed  every  where  heavenly  love,  and  grace,  and 
sweetness ;  and  with  these  gntteful  odoars  penomed  this 
noisome,  mipare,  forlorn  region  of  darkness  and  death ! 
died  a  sacriroe  for  sinners !  and  overcame  death !  ascended 
in  triumph  to  the  throne  of  Qod,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Mi^esty  on  high!  What »  so  great  as  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  that  God  was  manifestedfin  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  onto  the 
Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  np  into  glory  1 
Are  an^  of  those  little  futurities,  whereof  we  nave  bat  an 
uncertain  expectation,  fit  to  be  compared  with  these  things 
which  we  certainly  know  to  have  come  to  pass  ?  Or  have 
we  any  thing  so  important  and  g^at  to  fix  our  eye  upon, 
as  a  Riedeemer  now  in  his  exaltation  1  invested  with  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  whom  every  knee  must 
DOW.  and  every  tongue  confess!  the  arbiter  of  life  and 
deatn  to  men  I  who  hath  established  so  admirable  a  frame 
of  religion  for  the  redaction  of  apostate  man !  made  it 
triumph  over  the  obstinate  infidelitjr  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
idolatry  of  the  Gentile  world!  iuid  what  the  glorious 
issue  of  his  administration  will  be.  we  already  know ;  and 
are  not  left  about  it  to  sospensefui  dubioos  inquiry.  Nor 
do  need  a  more  certain  revelation  than  we  have.  Is  all 
this  to  be  waived  and  overlooked ;  while  we  stand  at  a  gase, 
expecting  what  shall  be  the  height  of  the  French  monar- 
chy, or  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  republic,  or  of  this  or  that 
particular  person,  now  vpon  the  stage  1  It  must  surely  be 
an  ill  symptom,  and  an  indication  of  a  sickly  mind,  when 
things  have  all  their  value  and  regard  with  us,  not  as 
they  are  great  bat  as  they  are  new.  And  are  only  con- 
siderable to  us,  because  they  are  yet  future  and  unknown. 

4.  If  we  more  earnestly  covet  to  foreknow  the  approach 
of  an  external  state  of  thmgs  that  would  be  better,  in  our 
account,  than  to  feel  the  good  effect  upon  our  spirits,  of 
one  that  we  take  to  be  worse,  and  that  is  externally  afflic- 
tive to  us.  This  excludes  the  apprehension  of  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence, governing  the  world ;  that  pursues  a  design  in 
what  it  doth  or  permits.  As  if  we  thought  God  did  afflict 
us  for  affliction's  sake,  as  more  intending,  therein,  his  own 

{>leasure  than  our  profit.  Or  as  if  we  would  impnte  a 
evity  to  Providence,  and  reckoned  it  inconstant  and  de- 
suttory,  even  beneath  the  ordinary  prudence  of  a  man. 
That  it  might  forget  and  desist,  and  would  not  drive  on  a 
design  to  an  issue.  Or  that  (contrary  to  what  God  tells 
Eli  by  o  Samuel)  when  he  began,  he  would  divert  and  alter 
his  course,  before  he  made  an  end.  Or  it  implies,  we  place 
our  felicity  in  somewhat  without  us,  more  than  in  a  good 
habit  and  temper  of  spirit  within.  Whereas,  surely  things 
are  much  amiss  with  us,  if  we  do  not  account  that  a  mor- 
tified heart,  towards  whatsoever  is  temporary  and  terrene, 
is  a  thousand-fold  more  desirable  than  the  best  external 
state  of  things  that  is  ever  to  be  enioved  under  the  sun. 
As  calamitous  as  the  condition  of  Job  was,  it  had  been  a 
worse  evil  than  any  he  suffered ;  if  that  censure  of  him 
were  true,P  that  he  chose  iniquity  rather  than  affliction. 
Or  if  that  were  not  true,  which  he  seems  to  intimate  con- 
cerning himself,  that  he  was  less  intent  upon  a  present 
release  from  the  furnace,  than,  at  length,  to  come  out  like 
gold.i 

5.  If  the  other  parts  of  Scripture  be  less  savoury  to  as 
than  the  prophetical.  And  especially  when  these  are  of 
more  grateful  savour  than  the  preceptive  part.  This  is  of 
great  affinity  with  the  foregoing  character.  For  the  pre- 
cepts in  Gk>d^s  word  describe  to  us  that  excellent  frame  of 
spirit,  which  afflictions  are  designed  (as  one  sort  of  means) 
more  deeply  to  impress.  And  what  there  is  of  ill  charac- 
ter here,  lies  in  this,  when  any  thing  is  of  greater  value, 
than  that  comely,  amiable,  well-complexioned  temper  of 
spirit.  And  sorely  it  less  concerns  us,  what  God  will  do 
without  usj  than  what  he  will  have  us  do,  and  be,  our- 
selves. It  is  an  ill  circumstance  with  a  disoued  person, 
when  he  hath  less  inclination  to  such  things  as  tend  to 
bring  him  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  health,  than  such  as 
more  serve  to  nourish  his  disease.  And  wfaeieas  QitU- 
pUd  recipitur-^ad  modvm  redpientis,  there  is  little  doubt, 
oat  where  this  distemper  we  are  speaking  ot,  prevails, 
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men  may  be  much  incUnad  to  make  thai  use,  even  of 
Scripture  prophecies,  as  to  feed  their  dislrmper.  WImb 
they  can  relish  and  allow  themselves  to  mind  no  other 
parts  oC  the  Bible :  when  they  take  more  pleasure  to  be 
conversant  in  these  obscure  thingsLthan  those  that  are 
plain,  and  conoem  as  more^  (as  God  hath  merciliilly  pro> 
vided  that  such  thii^  in  his  word  should  be  plaittcst  that 
are  of  greatest  concernment  to  as,)  and  they,  perhaps, 
neither  have  the  requisite  helps,  nor  the  lUnlity,  with  them 
to  master  the  obscurity:  when  oar  prqwesessed  fiuo^ 
must  be  the  interpreter,  and  we  will  make  the  prophfecy 
speak  what  it  never  meant;  draw  it  down  to  the  little  par- 
ticularities of  the  time  ana  place  wherein  we  live ;  and 
are  peremptory  in  our  applications,  and  so  conluleBt,  till 
we  find  ourselves  mistaken,  that  when  we  do,  we  begin  to 
suspect  the  Bible ;  as  if  divine  truths,  and  oar  attadmesis 
to  them,  must  stand  and  fall  together. 

6.  ( Ajid  lastlv)  When  we  have  an  nndae  regard  to  ob- 
scriptural  propnecies.  Which  we  may  be  soppoacd  to 
have,  if  we  either  much  search  after  them,  or  give  hasty 
credit  to  them  without  search. 

1.  If  we  much  search  after  them,  as  weak  and  aieUy 
appetites  are  wont  to  do  for  rarities  and  novdties ;  we  are 
not  content  with  what  occurs,  nor  with  oar  own  allotmcaL 
and  God's  ordinary  dispensation,  if  things  of  that  Itnid 
occur  not,  but  purvey  and  listen  oat  after  them;  as  if  we 
had  not  considerable  things  enough,  both  for  oar  employ- 
ment, and  our  entertainment  and  gratification  besides. 

2.  If  we  believe  them  without  search,  only  because  ikef 
seem  to  speak  according  to  our  mind :  imbibe  all  things, 
of  that  import,  promiscuously  and  on  the  sodden,  withoot 
examinmg  the  matter.  '  The  simple  believeth  everr  woid. 
nris  the  bosiness  of  judgment,  to  distinguish  and  diseen. 
We  therefore  call  it  discretion.  It  totally  fails,  when  we 
can  find  no  medium  between  believing  every  thing  and 
nothing.  Some  thin^  indeed  of  this  pretence,  are  so  ap- 
parently idle  and  ridiculous,  that  it  willbeamie  a  prndest 
man  to  reject  them  at  the  first  sight.  Some  may  perhaps, 
partly  from  the  matter,  or  partly  from  the  person,  and 
other  concurring  circumstances,  have  such  an  appearance, 
as  ought  to  stay  our  minds  uposi  them,  detain  as  awhile, 
and  hold  us  in  some  suspense,  while  we  consider  and  ex- 
amine whether  an^  further  regard  is  to  be  given  them  or 
no.  'Tis  a  very  distempered ,  ravenous  appetite  that  swal- 
lows all  it  can  catch  witnout  choice ;  that  allows  no  leisore 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  suitable,  or  fit  for  noariah- 
ment,  and  what  is  either  noxious  or  vain. 

II.  And  now  for  the  cure  of  this  distenmer.  We  sre 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  things  the  foreknowledge 
whereof  we  so  earnestly  affect.  And  we  find  they  are  not 
such  futurities  as  have  their  certain  causes  in  natore.  As 
when  the  sun  will  rise  and  set ;  or  be  nearer  ns  or  le- 
moter ;  when  there  will  be  an  eclipse,  &c.  These  are  not 
the  things  which  will  satisfy  this  appetite.  But  mere  con- 
tingencies that  depend  upon  ftree  ana  arbitraiy  causes,  i.  t. 
especially,  upon  the  mind  and  will  of  man,  as  it  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  supreme  and  all-governing  mind. 
And  again,  we  are  to  consider  the  nature  (^  the  knowledge 
we  covet,  of  these  things,  viz.  that  it  is  not  coniectur^ 
(which  indeed  were  not  knowledge,)  but  we  would  be  at  a 
certainty  about  them.  Now  hereupon  we  are  further  to 
consider,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  appetite  which  we 
may  not  seek  to  have  gratified  in  some  apt  and  proper 
way,  i.  €.  by  means  that  are  both  lawful  and  likely  to 
attain  our  end. 

In  the  present  case,  we  can  think  of  no  course  to  be 
taken  for  the  obtaining  of  this  knowledge,  (even  giving  the 
greatest  scope  and  latitude  to  our  thoughts,)  but  it  must 
suppose  one  of  these  two  things ;— either  that  we  loo^  upon 
it  as  an  ordinary  gift  to  be  acquired  by  our  own  endeavonra 
t.  e.  by  art  and  industry^  and  the  use  of  natural  means  and 
hehs^  wherebv  we  imagine  our  natures  maybe  heightened, 
and  improved  to  this  pitch — or  else  that  we  reckon  it  an 
extraordinary  immediate  gift  of  God ;  so  that  if  we  aiVect 
it,  we  have  no  course  to  tuce  but  to  seek  it  at  his  hands  by 
prayer ;  either  that  God  would  confer  it  upon  ourselves^ 
or  upon  some  others,  by  whom  we  may  be  informed.  Ano 
we  are  now  to  bethink  ourselves,  what  encoun^ment  or 
allowance  we  can  suppose  is  given  us  to  seek  it  either  of 
qMb adii.  la  rPivr.  ahr.  u. 
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these  ways.  For,  if  we  can  seek  it  ia  neither  of  these,  we 
most  be  obli^^ed  either  to  assign  a  third  (as  we  never  can) 
or  abandon  it  as  an  unreasonable  and  vicious  appetite ; 
the  satisfaction  whereof  is  no  way  to  be  so  moch  as  at- 
tempted, or  sought  after.    And  now, 

1.  A3  to  the  former  of  these  ways.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  despaired  oC,  the  very  attempt  beinff  both  fooi> 
ish  and  imipious ;  both  most  impossible  and  imui^piial. 

1.  'Tispiainlv  an  i«fiasn6^  attempt.    For  what  natural 
means,  what  nues  of  art,  can  five  us  the  knowledge  of 
sucb  futurities  as  we  are  speakmg  of,  or  improve  our  na- 
tural fitcalties  to  it  1    'Tis  a  knowledge  qaite  of  another 
kind,  and  alien  to  our  natures.    For  besides  the  notices 
we  have  of  things  by  sense,  which  is  limited  wholly  to 
things  present  as  its  object,  and  our  knowledge  of  first 
and  self-evident  principles,  (from  which  how  remote  are 
the  future  contingencies  we  now  speak  of  1}  we  have  bo 
imaginable  wav  of  coming  by  the  luiowl^ge  of  any  thing, 
otherwise  than  uy  reasoning  and  discourse,  which  supposes 
a  natural  connexion  of  things.  Whereupon,  when  we  nave 
sure  bold  of  one  end  of  the  thread,  we  can  proceed  by  it, 
and  lead  ourselves  on  by  such  things  as  we  know  to  other 
things  we  know  not.    But  what  such  natural  connexion  is 
there  between  any  present  thing,  known  to  us,  and  this 
sort  of  future  things  1    Which,  for  the  most  part,  are  such 
as  must  be  brought  about  by  the  cimcurrence  of  great 
multitudes  of  free  agents,  who  may  be  opposed  by  as 
great,  and  prevented  of  accomplishing  whatt&y  designed, 
though  their  minds  were  never  so  constantly  mtent  upon 
the  design.    But  we  have  no  way  to  know  with  certainty 
the  present  minds  of  so  many  men,  nor  of  any  man  at  all, 
by  immediate  inspection ;  or  otherwise,  than  as  we  may 
collect  by  the  former  series  of  his  actions  or  professions, 
wherein  men  may  deceive  the  most  quick-sighted,  and 
really  intend  otherwise  than  they  seem.    Much  les^  do  we 
know  that  so  mutable  a  thing  as  the  mind  of  man  is,  will 
not  alter,  and  especially  of  so  many  men.    And  their  con- 
dition and  outward  circiunstances  may  alter,  if  not  their 
minds.    What  can  be  certain  in  such  a  region  of  changes, 
where  the  eflectins;  of  purposes  depends  upon  the  b^y, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  ana  many  external  aids  and  helps  be- 
sides 1  and  where  all  are  subject  to  so  many  accidents, 
to  maims,  and  sicknesses,  and  deaths  1    Nay,  who  can  tell 
what  his  own  mind  shall  be  hereafter,  supposing  any  such 
futurity  to  be  within  his  own  power,  or  that  his  power  shall 
be  the  same  if  his  mind  should  not  cnange  1  And  add.  what 
is  more  than  all  the  rest,*  who  knoweth  the  mind  oi  God, 
or  being  his  counsellor  hath  taught  him?    Who  can  tell 
what  he  will  do,  or  enable  or  permit  men  to  do  1    What 
event  could  ever  have  been  thought  more  certain,  before- 
hand, than  the  destruction  of  the  ^ws  by  Haman's  means  1 
And  who  could  ever  have  foreseen,  a  few  days  or  hours 
before,  that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the  ^lows  he  pre- 
pared for  Mordecai  1    Who  can  ever  think  or  hope  to 
measure  that  boundless  range,  and  latitude,  wherein  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  power  may  work  this  way  or  that  1    Or, 
within  that  vast  and  immense  scope,  who  can  be  able  to 
predict  what  way  Qod  will  take  1    Or  what  he  will  do,  or 
not  do  1  When  all  human  contrivance  and  forecast  it  at  an 
end,  still  more  ways  lay  open  to  him.    Or  his  power  can 
nudce  more,  and  break  its  way  through  whatsoever  obstruc- 
tions.t  We  know  not  what  to  do,  (says  Jehosbaphat  in  his 
distress^)  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee.  A  dutiful  confession 
of  the  Imiitedness  of  human  wit  and  power,  and  of  the  un- 
limitedness  of  the  Divine,  both  at  once  1    To  ofier  at  com- 
prehending his  profound  designs  and  abstruse  methods, 
only  shows  how  little  we  understand  ourselves  or  him ;  our 
own  scant  measure,  or  his  inunensity.    We  might  better 
attempt  to  sound  the  ocean  with  our  finger,  or  gather  it  into 
the  hollow  of  our  hand.    It  were  happy  for  ns,  if  our  con- 
fessed i^orance  might  end  in  adoration;  and  that  the 
sense  oi  our  hearts  were  such  as  the  apostle's  words  would 
aptly  express,  (Rom.  xi.  33.^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
or  tne  wisdom  and  knowleage  of  God !  How  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  t    Such 
as  afiect  to  be  wiser,  but  not  so  pious,  and  go  about  to 
form  models  and  ideas  for  the  future,  apart  team  him ; 
how  often  do  their  great  wit  only  serve  to  expose  their 
folly,  and  make  them  the  sport  of  fortune!  (as  some 
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woald  call  it ;)  we  may  say  rather,  of  thai  wise  and  right- 
eous Providence,  that  delights  to  triumph  over  baffled  in- 
solence 1  (for  ludit  in  kmmainiSj  dur.)  and  deride  a  confi- 
dence that  is  founded  only  in  proud  impoteucy !  He  that 
sits  in  the  heavens  laughs,  the  Most  Hi^h  hath  them  in  de- 
rision. How  often  are  the  wisest  politicians  disappointed 
and  despised!  all  their  measures  broken  1  their  models 
shattered  and  disccnnposed !  and  all  their  fabrics  overturn- 
ed in  a  moment !  So  remote  is  human  wit,  at  the  utmost 
stretchy  from  any  certainty,  about  the  futurities  we  speak  of. 
And  ix  any  imagine  it  may  be  helped  to  foresee,  by  some 
art  or  other ;  or  by  rules  framed  and  collected  upon  former 
experience ;  according  whereto  jud£;ments  are  said  hereto- 
fore to  have  been  happDy  made,  of  what  would  come  to  pass : 
It  is  not  here  intendea  to  examine  the  several  ways  that 
have  been  taken,  and  trusted  in,  for  this  purpose.  That 
they  are  all  such  as  have  been,  and  are,  much  disputed,  if 
they  were  not  with  manifest  evidence  disproved,  would 
argue  that  foreknowledge  of  things  not  likely  to  be  very 
certain,  that  must  be  had  by  arts  and  rules  that  are  them- 
selves uncertain.  How  much  hath  been  said  (anciently, 
and  of  late)  to  discover  the  vanity  of  that  sort  ot  astrology 
that  relates  to  the  futurities  we  have  under  consideration ! 
Such  as  have  a  mind  may  view  what  is  written  to  that 
purpose,  and  may  save  themselves  much  vain  labour,  by 
perusing  the  learned  Dr.  More's  late  Tetractys,  and  what 
It  refers  to  in  his  Mystery  of  Godliness.  Have  we  heard 
of  none  of  our  later  pretenders  this  way,  that  have  incur- 
red the  like  fate  with  that  wise  man  of  Greece,  that  was 
laughed  at  by  a  silly  girl  (as  Xjaertius  tells  us)  for  so  long 
gazing  upon  the  stars,  (though  perhaps  upon  a  better  ac- 
count j  till  at  length,  in  bis  walk,  he  fell  into  a  ditch;  that 
he  minded  so  much  what  was  over  his  head|  that  he  took 
no  notice  what  was  at  his  feet !  And  for  the  ancient  au- 
gury of  the  pagans,  in  the  several  sorts  of  it,  how  much 
was  it  had  in  contempt  by  the  wiser  among  themselves. 
Insomuch  that  one  or  them  says,  he  wondered  how  they 
could  look  upon  one  another,  and  not  laugh.  As  who 
would  not,  that  such  strange  things  should  be  foreshown 
by  the  flying,  or  the  singing,  or  the  feeding  of  birds! 
Their  usual  haruspicy  was  as  wise,  and  as  much  regard- 
ed by  some  greater  minds  among  them,  as  Alexander, 
that  reproved  and  jeered  the  impertinency  of  his  sooth- 
sayer tnat  would  have  withheld  him  fVom  action,  upon  the 
pretence  of  some  ill  omen  he  had  observed  in  the  entrails: 
telling  him  that  he  "  would  surely  think  he  were  impertinent 
and  troublesome  if  he  should  go  about  to  interrupt  him 
in  his  employment,  when  he  was  busy  viewing  his  sacri- 
fice, and  asked  him,  when  he  pressed  further,  what  greater 
impediment  a  man  could  have,  that  had  great  things  be- 
fore his  eyes,  than  a  doting  superstitious  fortune-teller  t 
And  where  there  was  not  so  much  wisdom  and  fortitude, 
as  to  despise  such  fooleries,  how  ludicrous  was  it  that 

¥eat  and  momentous  affairs  were  to  be  governed  by  them ! 
hat  a  general  was  not  to  march  an  army  or  fisht  a  battle, 
but  first  such  observations  must  be  had  of  tne  flight  of 
birds,  and  the  entrails  of  beasts !  or  other  things  as  idle  as 
they,  as  the  whirlings,  rollings,  and  noise  of  rivers,  the 
change  of  the  moon,  Ac.  Upon  which,  in>  Germany  (as 
is  ob^rved)  when  Cesar  had  invaded  it,  their  presaging 
women  were  to  be  consulted  before  it  was  thought  fit  to 
give  him  battle.  Besides,  what  was  not  7  less  vain,  but 
more  horrid,  presaging  upon  the  convulsed  members,  and 
the  flowing  blood,  of  a  man  slain  for  the  purpose.  Nay, 
and  the  excess  of  this  desire  hath  tempted  some  to  try  the 
blacker  purposes  of  necromancy,  or  what  might  be  gained 
to  satisfy  and  please  it,  by  converse  with  departed  souls ; 
or  what  if  it  be  other  familiar  spirits  1  We  here  consider 
the  folly  of  such  courses  apart  from  the  impiety.  As 
what  reason  have  we  upon  which  u>  apprehend,  that  they 
can  ascertain  us,  or  be,  ordinarily,  certain  themselves  of 
such  futurities  as  we  speak  of  1  But  also  the  thought  of 
any  such  course  we  are  to  presume  is  horrid  to  the  minds 
of  serious  Christians.  Unto  whom,  what  we  find  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  concerning  any  such  ways  of  presaging 
as  have  been  mentioned,  should,  methinls,  be  enough  to 
form  their  spirits  both  to  the  hatred  and  the  contempt  of 
them,  andj  by  consequence,  of  the  principle  itself  (this 
vain  appetite)  that  leads  unto  them,  and  haih  captivated 
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whole  najtions  into  so  misera!«le  delosion  by  them.*  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer,  that  frustrateth  the  tokens 
of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad,  that  tumeth  the 
vise  men  backward.,  and  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish. 
*  Thou  aft  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels :  let 
now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prognos- 
ticators  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  thmgs  that 
shall  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble, 
the  fire  shall  bum  them ;  they  shall  not  deliver  themselves 
from  the  flame,  &c.    See  also  Isa.  viii.  19, 90.  Dan.  ii.  37. 

And  though  it  be  true  that  God  hath  often  given  pre- 
monitions of  future  things  by  dreams,  (which  is  a  matter 
that  belongs  not  to  this  head,)  yet  the  rules  that  are  given 
by  some  learv.sd  men  for  the  mterpreting  of  b  such  dreams 
as  contain  not  the  things  expressly  pretended  to  be  signi- 
fied, are  generally  so  very  riaiculous,  that  *tis  hard  to  sa^ 
whether  they  were  learnedly  busy  or  idle  that  thought  fit 
to  trouble  themselves  or  the  world  with  them.  And 
surely,  though  some  dreams  have  been  divine,  such  rules 
of  interpretmg  any  are  so  meanly  human,  as  to  be  fit 
enough  to  be  thrown  in  hither,  and  thrown  away  with  the 
rest  of  the  trash  noted  before;  and  may  help  to  let  us 
see,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future  things  we  are 
considering,  is  so  impossible  to  human  nature,  improved 
by  whatsoever  rules  and  precepts  of  our  devising,  that 
while  men  seek  to  become  wise  in  this  kind,  by  such 
means,  they  do  but  befool  themselves,  and  are  not  a  whit 
the  more  knowing,  but  show  themselves  the  less  prudent 
imd  sober.  And  if  such  knowledge  be  a  thing  whereof 
human  nature,  by  itself,  is  not  capable,  to  be  impatient  of 
ignorance  in  these  things,  is  to  be  ofiended  that  Ood  hath 
made  such  creatures  as  we  find  we  are.  That  is,  if  this 
had  been  the  natural  endowment  of  some  other  order  of 
•creatures,  how  unreasonid^le  were  it  that  a  man  should 
quarrel  with  his  own  nature,  and  with  the  inseparable  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  state !  All  creatures  are  of  limited 
natures  to  one  or  other  particular  kind.  This  or  that 
creature  admits  of  all  the  perfections  of  its  own  kind. 
It  admits  not  those  of  another  kind.  How  foolish  were 
it  if  a  man  should  vex  himself  that  he  cannot  fly  like  a 
bird,  or  run  like  a  stag,  or  smell  like  a  hound  ;  or  cannot 
as  an  angel  fly,  at  pleasure,  between  heaven  and  earth,  or 
visit  the  several  orbs,  and  exactlv  measure  their  magni- 
tudes and  distances  from  one  another  t 

Secondly,  We  are,  therefore,  to  consider  thai  the  affec- 
tation of  such  foreknowledge  (i.  e,  to  have  it  in  and  of 
i>urselves,  or  hjr  any  means  of  our  devising)  is  unlawful  as 
well  as  im/posnbU.  Indeed,  this  might  be  collected  from 
the  former ;  for  the  capacity  of  our  natures  ought  to  limit 
our  desires.  And  it  hence  also  farther  appears  imlawfnl 
upon  the  highest  account,  in  that  it  were  to  aspire  to  what 
is  most  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  Deity.  For  here- 
by the  great  God  demonstrates  his  Godhead,  and  expos- 
tulating with  idolaters,  insults  over  the  unactive  ignorance 
of  their  impotent  inanimate  deities  upon  this  account. 
•  Produce  your  cause,  (saith  he,)  bring  forth  your  strong 
reasons.  Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what 
shall  happen.  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods :  q.  d.  if  they  be  gods, 
why  do  thev  not,  as  gods,  predict  things  to  come,  t£it  if 
they  be  gods  we  may  know  it  1  So  in  ch.  xlii.  of  Uie  same 
prophecy,  v.  8,  9.  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my  name,  and 
my  glor^  will  I  not  sive  to  another,  neither  my  praise  to 
graven  images.  Behold,  the  former  things  are  come  to 
pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare:  before  they  spring 
forth  I  tell  you  of  them.  This  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  that 
doth  peculiarly  belong  to  me.  It  is  a  glory  of  mine  that 
tthall  never  be  imparted.  And  to  the  same  sense  is  that 
in  ch.  xlvi.  of  that  prophecy,  v.  9,  10.  Remember  the 
former  things  of  old,  for  1  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else; 
I  am  GK)d,  and  there  is  none  like  me,  declaring  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  Uie  things 
that  are  not  yet  done,  saying^  my  counsel  shall  stand,  and 
1  will  do  all  my  pleasure.  So  also  did  our  blessed 
Saviour,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  convince  that  he  was,  as 
he  gave  out,  the  Son  of  Gtod,  design  the  same  medium  for 
that  purpose.d  Now,  I  tell  you  before  it  come,  that  when 
it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  he.    And 
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again,*  I  have  told  you  before  it  is  come  to  pas8»  tliat  when 
it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe.  Ii  was,  indeed,  the 
great  temptation  used  to  our  first  parents ;  Yon  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  Undoubtedly  that  knov- 
ledge  wherewith  they  were  tempted  must  incinde,  at  least, 
foreknowledge  in  it.  You  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing,  &£. 
They  were  tempted  by  an  expectation  of  bein^,  in  this 
respect,  made  like  Gkn ;  and  we  are  become  by  it,  in  this 
respect,  like  beasts  that  perish,  and  in  other  respects,  like 
the  de^s  themselves,  wno  joy  in  our  deception  and  perdi- 
tion ;  too  like  beasts  in  ignorance,  and  de^s  in  malignity. 

What  can  be  a  more  presumptuous  arrogance,  tlusn  to 
aim  at  the  royalties  of  the  Godhead !  If  to  affect  what  be- 
longs to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  another  creature  were 
fooUsh;  to  aspire  to  any  prerogative  and  pecnlianty  of 
God  himself,  caiinot  but  be  extremely  impious  and  wicked ! 
Are  we  to  be  ofiended  that  we  are  creatures  1  that  our  na- 
tures, and  the  capacity  of  our  understandings,  are  not  un- 
limited and  all-comprehending,  when  we  owe  it  to  the 
mere  beni|;nit7  and  good  pleasure  of  our  Maker  that  we 
are  anything!  and  much  more,  that  we  have  anrsoeh 
thing  as  an  understanding  at  all  1  Yea,  and  if  this  know- 
ledge were  not  peculiar  to  Grod,  yet  inasmuch  as  he  hath 
not  ^ven  it  us,  nor  appointed  us  any  means  of  attaining 
it,  'tis  an  uncreaturely  dispositi(m  not  to  be  satisfied  with- 
out it.  The  rebuke  our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples  in  one 
particular  case  of  this  nature,  ought  also  to  be  mcnitonr 
to  ns,  in  all  such  cases,  i.  e.  when  they  inquire,' Wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israeli  His 
answer  is  reprehensive ;'  It  is  not  for  yon  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power.  The  expression  is  remarkable,  which  the  Father 
nath  h  put  in  his  own  power :  it  implies,  as  if,  by  a  positive 
act,  Grod  had  reserved,  and  locked  up  from  ns,  the  things 
which  he  hath  not  vouchsafed  to  reveal.  And  we  may 
see  how  he  hath,  as  it  were,  industriously  drawn  a  curtain 
between  the  present  and  the  future  time,  that  we  cannot 
see  so  far  as  one  moment  before  us.  Shall  we  with  mde 
and  irreverent  hands,  as  it  were,  attempt  to  rend  or  draw 
aside  the  curtain  1 

2dly.  And  from  hence  we  may  also  see,  in  the  next 
place,  how  little  encouragement  we  have  in  the  other  way 
to  expect  this  knowledge,  viz.  by  supplicating  God  for  it, 
as  an  extraordinary  gilt  to  be  obtained  immesdiaiely  from 
him.  If  we  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  present  unto  him 
reasonable  desires,  we  may  expect'his  wisdom  will  deny 
us  such  as  are  unreasonable.  He  is  never  so  apt  to  dis- 
like our  requests  for  their  being  too  great  as  too  little;  or 
for  their  having  nothing  valut^le  or  important  in  tbem, 
nothing  suitable  to  him  or  to  ns,  fit  for  him  to  ^ve,  or  for 
us  to  seek  or  receive.  In  the  present  case,  'tis  tme,  he 
hath  sometimes  favoured  men  with  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge, ordained  and  inspired  prophets,  who  were  to  sig- 
nifv  nis  purposes  and  pleasure  to  others.  Bat  it  was 
rather  modestly  declined  than  sought ;  and  was,  mostly, 
upon  great  and  important  occasions,  for  high  ajid  very 
considerable  ends,  and  to  be  effected  at  seasons  and  by 
persons  of  his  own  choosing.  Nor  doth  it  seem  a  thing 
fit  for  men  to  make  the  matter  of  petition.  For  if  they 
should,  either  it  must  be  for  some  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  which  others  cannot  generally  allege  as  well 
as  they ;  which  it  is  not  supposable  any  can .  be  aMe 
to  assign :  or  for  some  common  reason  that  concerns  the 
generality  of  men  as  much.  And  then,  we  are  sure,  it 
can  be  of  no  weight;  for,  upon  the  same  reason,  all 
should,  as  much,  be  prophets.  Which  it  is  plain  he  doth 
not  judge  fit  (who  can  best  judge)  in  that  he  hath  not 
made  them  so,  which  is  concluding,  as  to  thin^  he  hath 
not  made  it  our  duty  to  seek.  And  that  this  is  a  com- 
munication not  fit  to  be  constant  and  general  at  all  times, 
and  to  all  persons,  is  evident  in  itselL  And  may  appear 
by  divers  considerations  that  partly  respect  God  and  his 
government,  partly  ourselves  and  our  own  interest  and 
concernment. 

i.  On  God's  part.  It  would  greatly  detract  from  the 
majesty  of  his  government  that  it  should  have  no  arcana, 
ana  that  all  things  should  lie  open  to  every  eye.  We 
may  easily  apprehend  that  the  dignity  of   tha  divine 
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govemment  was,  in  this  respect,  designed  to  be  kept  np  to 
wax  awful  height,  when  we  find  there  is  somewhat  men- 
tioned to  US  (and  how  many  things  more  may  there  be 
that  are  not  mentioned  1^  which  the  angels  in  heaven  knew 
not,  nor  the  human  soal  of  onr  Lord  himself,  bnt  the  Fa- 
ther only.  For  again,  was  it  suitable  (particularly)  to  the 
government  of  God  orer  man,  in  this  present  state,  which 
we  find  designed  for  a  state  of  probation,  to  be  concluded, 
and  shut  np  at  last  by  a  solemn  judgment  For  unto  this 
state,  the  fiinal  judgment  hath  its  peculiar,  only  reference. 
Therein  i  we  are  to  receive  the  things  done  m  the  body, 
i.  €.  (as  tis  explained,)  according  to  what  we  have  done, 
whether  ^ood  or  evil.  How  unfit  were  it  that  probationers 
for  eternity  should  generally  foreknow  events  that  shfdl 
fail  OQt  in  the  state  of  their  trial !  Wherein  they  are  to  be 
strictly  tied  np  to  rules  without  regard  to  events.  And  are 
to  approve  themselves  in  that  sincerity,  constancy,  forti- 
tode,  dependence  upon  Gkxl,  resignation  of  themselves,  and 
their  concerns  to  him,  that  could  have  little  place  or  op- 
portunity to  show  themselves,  in  a  state  wherem  all  things 
were  at  a  certainty  to  them. 

2.  On  our  own  part  It  is  to  be  c<msidered  that  the  fore- 
knowled^  of  temporary  events  is  not  a  thine  of  that  value 
to  OS,  -which  we  may  perhaps  imagine  it  is.  It  would  serve 
OB  more  for  curiosity  than  use.  An  unfit  thing  for  us  to 
petition  in,  or  expect  to  be  gratified.  The  wiser  heathens 
have  thought  meanly  of  it  They  have  believed,  indeed, 
that  Chd  did  tanuUmes  enable  men  lo  proi^iesfft  but  have 
reckoned  it,  as  one  of  them  speaks,  a  gift  indiulged  wUo 
kunuui  imprudence.  That  k  author  accounts  weaker  minds 
the  usual  subjects  of  it  That  no  man  in  his  right  mind 
attained  it,  but  either  being  alienated  from  himself,  by 
sleep  or  a  dis«ise.  And  that  they  were  not  wont  to  under- 
stand, themselves,  the  meaning  of  their  own  visions,  but 
must  have  them  interpreted  oqr  others.  The  result  of  a 
larger  discourse,  he  hath  about  it,  than  is  fit  here  to  be  in- 
serted, comes  to  this,  that  fools  divine,  and  wise  must 
judge.  Whereupon  i  another  thinks  such  prophecies  little 
to  be  regarded,  counting  it  strange  that  what  a  wise  man 
could  not  see  a  madman  should.  And  that  when  one  hath 
lost  human  sense  he  should  obtain  divine ! 

They  were  not  actiuainted  indeed  with  those  ways  where- 
in God  revealed  his  mind  to  holy  men  whom  he  used  as 
his  own  amanuenses  or  penmen,  or  who  were  otherwise  to 
serve  him  for  sacred  purposes.  But  when  we  consider 
Balaam's  being  a  prophet,  methinks  we  should  not  be 
overfond  of  the  thing  itselt  abstractly  considered.  How 
unspeakably  is  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  as  such,  to  be  pre- 
ferred !  To  have  a  heart  subject  to  God,  willing  to  be  go- 
verned by  him,  to  commit  to  him,  even  in  the  dark,  our 
less  considerable,  temporal  concernments ;  and  confidently 
to  rely,  for  our  eternal  concernments,  upon  his  plain 
word  in  the  Gospel,  wherein  life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light,  would  make  us  little  feel  the  need  of  pro- 
phecy. The  radical  principle  of  holiness  is  love,  (for  it 
18  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,)  in  the  absence  whereof,  the 
apostle  »  esteems  the  gift  of  prophecy  (with  the  addition 
(U  understanding  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge)  to  go 
for  nothing.  And  if  we  strictly  consider,  wherein  can  we 
pretend  it  needful  to  us  to  foreknow  the  events  that  are  be- 
fore us  'i  They  are  eiUier  bad  and  ungrateful,  or  good  and 
grateful.  For  the  former  sort,  what  would  it  avail  us  to 
foreknow  them  1  That  we  may  avoid  them  1  That  is  a 
contradiction.  How  are  they  avoidable,  when  we  know 
they  will  befall  us  1  It  is  that  we  be  not  surprised  by  them  1 
We  have  other  means  to  prevent  it  To  bear  an  equal 
temper  of  mind  towards  all  conditions;  to  live  always,  in 
this  region  of  changes,  expectin£[  the  worst.  At  least  not 
to  expect  rest  on  earth,  to  familiarize  to  ourselves  the 
thoughts  of  troubles ;  apprehending,  as  to  those  that  are 
private,  we  are  always  uable. 

And  for  any  greater,  common  calamities  that  we  may 
share  in  with  the  generality  usually,  they  come  on  more 
slowly.  There  often  are  ^enumitory  tokens,  such  as 
were  before  mentioned  in  this  discourse,  sufficient  to  keep 
us  firom  being  surprised  And  with  the  rest  this  may  eoa- 
cur,  (as  was  said,)  that  perhaps  some  or  other,  of  that 
value  and  consideration  as  to  deserve  our  regard,  may,  in 


such  a  case,  have  great  apprehensions  of  approaching 
trouble,  which  whether  they  proceed  from  their  greater 
prudence  and  sagacity,  or  from  any  more  Divine  impres- 
sion upon  their  minds,  we  need  not  determine.  If  it  should 
be  the  latter,  the  design  may  yet  be,  not  to  ascertain,  but  to 
awaken  us.  Upon  which  supposition,  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  thing,  may  well  consist  with  sun>ending  our 
belief  of  it.  And  whether  it  prove  true  or  false,  if  we  are 
put  thereby  upon  the  doing  or  nothing,  but  what  a  prudent 
man,  a  good  Christian  should  do,  however,  and  unto  which 
we  only  needed  excitation,  a  very  valuable  end  is  gained. 
Affiurs  are  generally  managed  in  human,  yea  and  in  the 
Christian  life,  upon  no  certainty  of  this  or  that  particular 
event ;  'tis  enough  that  we  are  put  upon  seasonable  consi- 
deration of  what  concerns  us,  in  the  one  kind  or  the  other, 
and  do  accordingly  steer  our  course.  When  Jonah  was 
sent  to  Nineveh  upon  that  ungrateful  errand,  and  came  a 
stranger  into  that  luxurious,  paganish  city,  though  he 
brought  them  no  credentials  from  heaven,  nor  (i&t  we 
find)  wrought  any  miracle  to  confirm  his  mission,  yet  the 
matter  he  published  in  the  streets  being  in  itself  most  con- 
siderable, and  they  having  (no  doubt)  sufficient  light  to 
know  their  practices  were  such  as  deserved  the  doom  they 
were  threatened  with  and  needed  redress,  they  hereupon 
consider  what  he  said,  reform,  and  are  spared.  And  wnat 
harm  was  now  done  in  all  this  1  except  that  Jonah  had  too 
tender  a  concern  for  his  own  reputation,  and  lest  he  should 
be  thought  a  false  prophet.  Whereas  the  event  that  hap- 
pened cud  better  prove  the  impression  iipon  his  mind  cu- 
vine,  than  the  destruction  of  the  city,  after  their  repent- 
ance, had  done.  It  being  a  thing  more  agreeable  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  more  worthy  of  Gk)d,  to  save  than  de- 
stroy a  penitent  people.  If  we  see  no  such  disposition  to 
repentance,  we  nave  the  more  reason  to  expect  the  over- 
flowing oBklamity ;  and  have  enough  to  prevent  our  being 
surpii^,  without  fore-knowing  the  event  But  for  events 
that  are  pleasing  and  grateful,  no  matter  how  surprising 
they  be ;  the  more,  the  better,  the  sweeter,  and  the  plea- 
santer.  >  When  God  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion 
we  were  as  them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  month  filled 
with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing.  It  enhanceth 
mercy,  when  it  is  preventing  and  unexpected. 

And  we  may  add,  concerning  ill  events,  it  is  not  only 
needless  to  foreknow  them,  but  better  to  be  ignorant. 
Think  what  a  case  we  were  in,  had  we  the  prospect  lying 
distinctly  before  us,  of  all  the  evils  that  snail  be&fl  us 
through  our  whole  life.  Such  a  day  I  shall  have  a  terrible 
fit  of  the  colic  or  the  stone.  Such  a  day  my  house  will  be 
burnt,  or  I  shall  be  undone  and  reduced  to  beggary.  Such 
a  day  my  husband,  wife,  or  this  or  that  pleasant  child,  will 
die.  At  such  a  time  I  shall  break  a  Done,  or  be  in  pri- 
son, dtc.  Were  this  knowledge  a  felicity  1  Some  may 
think  (says  Cicero «)  it  were  or  great  concernment  to  us 
to  know  what  shall  happen.  But  (he  adds)  Dicssarchus 
wrote  a  great  book  to  show  it  is  better  to  be  ignorant.  He 
had  indeed  a  copious  argument,  and  the  book,  *tis  like, 
were  a  jewel.  But  enough  is  obvious  to  any  man's  reason 
that  will  soberly  consider.  Infinite  knowledge  is  only 
agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  How  unsuitable 
were  the  knowledge  we  are  apt  to  covet,  to  our  impotency 
and  imprudence !  As  monstrous  as  the  head  of  a  giant 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  chUd.  The  increase  of  such  know- 
ledge would  certainly  but  increase  our  sorrow,  and  be  to 
us  but  an  engine  of  torture,  a  Medusa's  head,  alwajrs  af- 
frighting us  with  its  own  ideas,  that  would  be  worse  to 
us,  and  more  tormenting,  than  snakes  and  serpents.  Di- 
vine mercy,  in  these  respects,  keeps  us  ignorant  Thereto 
'tis  fit  we  should  attribute  it,  not  to  ill-wiU,  as  the  devil  at 
first  supfested,  and  as  they  seemed  to  apprehend ;  against 
whomPlutarch  p  sagely  reasons.  That  it  was  very  impro- 
bable that  God,  who  hath  given  us  birth,  nourishment, 
being,  and  understanding,  should  intend  only  to  signify 
his  mspleasnre  towards  us,  by  withholding  from  us  the 
knowledge  of  things  to  come.  Would  we  know  what 
concerns  our  duty  1  We  have  plain  rules  to  direct  us ;  it 
would  but  tempt,  disturb,  or  divert  us  many  times  to  know 
the  event  You  need  not  consult  a  diviner,  (saith  a  4  hea- 
then,) whether  you  are  with  hazard  to  help  your  friend, 
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or  defend  your  conntiy.  Nor  any  thing,  by  like  reascm, 
which  we  already  Imow  we  ought  to  do.  No  more, '  saith 
one  commenting  upon  him,  than  whether  a  man  should 
eat  or  deep ;  or  whether  a  husbandman  should  plant  or 
sow.  Or  would  we  fill  our  minds  with  great  thoughts, 
and  employ  them  about  matters  more  important  than  the 
affairs  of  the  present  time  1  Besides  all  the  great  things 
that  we  know  to  be  past,  let  us  look  forward  to  certain  ra- 
tnrities.  We  mav  look  eren  with  a  certain  expectation 
for  the  day  when  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll, 
and  pass  away  with  spreat  noise,  and  the  elements  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  all  things  therein  be 
consumed  and  burnt  up.  We  have  a  certain  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  final  glonous  appearing  and  coming  of  our 
Lord.  We  know  he  will  come,  and  it  will  be  gloriously. 
Behold  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  heavens  with  power 
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and  great  glor)r  I  Such  things  as  these  we  look  lor  aecorA> 
in?  to  his  promise ;  He  will  come  and  his  reward  with  him. 
The  trumpet  will  sound  and  the  dead  arise.  How  great  a 
thing  it  is  to  have  graves  opening  all  the  world  over,  and 
men  and  women  springing  up  afresh  out  of  the  dost !  and 
all  the  chosen  ones  of  our Xord  caught  up  into  the  doods, 
to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  so  to  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord !  Let  our  thoughts  fly  over  earth  and  time; 
they  will  be  purer  and  less  tainted.  Let  them  centre  in 
Qod ;  they  will  be  more  steady,  composed,  and  calm.  Fix- 
edlv  apprehend  him  to  be  most  wise,  holy,  good,  powerfnl, 
and  ours.  Let  our  hearts  quietly  trust  in  him  as  soch, 
and  be  subject  to  him ;  contented  to  follow.  ■  He  wiU  lad 
the  blind  in  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  and  if  we  betake 
ourselves  wholly  to  him,  will  be  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever :  our  God  and  our  guide  even  to  the  death. 
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DBUOHT  THYSELF  ALSO  IN  THB  LORD,  AND  HB  SHALL  GOYB  THEE  THE  DESIRES  OF  THINE  HEART. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  MY  MUCH  VALUED  FRIENDS, 

THE   MAGISTRATES   AND  OTHER  INHABITANTS 
OP  GREAT  TORRINGTON  IN  DEVON; 

WITH  THE  8ETERAL  WORTHY  AND  RCL1GI0U8  PERSONS  AND  FAMILIES  OP  MT  ACatrAIMTANCB  ZN  THOSE  PAR1V. 

It  is  likely  that  the  title  of  the  following  treatise  will  put  many  of  you,  my  dearly  esteemed  friends,  in  mind, 
that  sundry  sermons  were  preached  twenty  years  ago  among  you  upon  this  subject.  I  had  it  indeed  in  design,  to 
have  giren  you  some  abstract  of  those  sermons;  but  searching  among  my  papers,  could  find  none  but  so  imperfect  and 
broken  memorials  as  would  be  of  little  use  for  that  purpose.  Andyet  being  desirous  to  present  you  with  somewhat 
that  might  both  be  a  testimony  of  my  affection,  and  an  advantage  to  you  ^  and  knowing  this  subject  was  grateful  to 
many,  and  affords  what  may  he  usefVil  to  all  of  you ;  I  have,  for  your  sakes,  applied  myself  to  a  reconsideration  of  it. 
The  first  paH  is  even  altogether  new,  except  the  introductive  suppositions  in  the  beginning.  Nor  do  I  remember  I  then 
had  more  than  one  discourse  to  you  on  that  subject,  before  the  practical  application  of  it.  The  Uher  part  contains 
many  things  formerly  delivered  to  you,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  order,  much  less  in  the  same  words, 
whereto  the  short  notes  in  my  hands  could  no  way  enable  me. 

The  matter  here  treated  of,  is  the  very  substance  of  religion ;  the  first  and  the  Jast  j  the  root  and  the  flower ;  both  the 
basis  and  foundation,  and  the  top  and  perfection,  of  practical  ^;odliness ;  and  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it. 
Nor  knew  I  therefore  what  to  present  you  with,  that  could  have  m  it  a  fitter  mixture  and  temperament  of  what  might 
be  both  useful  and  pleasant  to  you.  As  there  is  therefore  no  need,  so  nor  do  I  desire  you  should  receive  the  matter 
here  discoursed  of,  merely  for  my  sake ;  there  being  so  great  reason  it  should  be  chiefly  acceptable  on  higher  accounts. 
I  do  very  weU  understand  your  affection  to  me ;  and  could  easily  be  copious  in  the  expression  of  mine  to  you,  if  I 
would  open  that  sluice.  But  I  do  herein  resolvedly,  and  upon  consideration,  restrain  myself;  apprehending  that  in 
some  cases  (and  I  may  suppose  it  possible  that  in  our  case)  a  gradual  mortification  ought  to  be  endeavoured  of  such 
affection  as  is  often  between  those  so  related  as  you  and  I  have  been :  which  is  no  harder  supposition,  than  that  such 
affection  may  be  excessive  and  swell  beyond  due  bounds.  So  it  would,  if  it  should  be  accompanied  with  impatient 
resentments  towards  any  providence  or  instrument,  wherebv  it  finds  itseu  crossed,  or  from  whence  it  meets  witn  what 
is  ungrateful  to  it :  if  it  prove  turbulent  and  disquieting  to  them  in  whom  it  is,  or  any  others :  or  if  it  occasion  a  look- 
ing back  with  distempered  lingerings  after  such  former  things  as  could  be  but  means  to  our  great  end,  with  the  neg- 
lect of  looking  forward  to  that  end  itself  still  before  us.  Far  be  it  fi'om  me,  to  aim  at  the  keeping  any  thing  alive 
-hat  ought  to  die ;  that  is,  in  that  degree  wherein  it  ought  so  to  do.  But  onr  mutual  affection  will  be  both  innocent 
and  useful,  if  it  be  suitable  to  mortal  objects,  and  to  persons  not  expecting  the  converse  we  have  had  together  any  more 
in  this  world ;  if  also  in  the  mean  time  it  preserve  to  us  a  mutual  interest  in  each  others  prayers ;  if  it  dispose  us  to 
such  acts  and  apprehensions  of  kindness  as  our  present  circumstances  can  admit :  and  if  iMuticularly,  as  it  hath  moved 
me  to  undertake,  it  may  contribute  any  thing  to  your  acceptance  of,  this  small  labour,  which  is  now  designed  for  you. 
The  subject  and  substance  whereof,  as  they  are  none  of  mme,  so  they  ought  to  be  welcome  to  you,  for  their  own  sake, 
and  his  who  is  the  prime  Author,  tnough  they  were  recommended  to  vou  by  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  or  one  whose 
face  vou  never  saw.  They  aim  at  the  promoting  of  the  same  end  wnich  tne  course  of  my  poor  labours  among  yon 
did,  (as  he  that  knoweth  all  things  knoweth,)  the  serious  practice  of  the  great  things  of  religion,  which  are  known  and 
least  liable  to  ouestion ;  without  designing  to  engage  you  to  or  against  any  party  of  them  thicu  differ  about  circumstan- 
dal  matters.  The^  tend  to  let  you  see,  that  formality  in  any  way  of  religion  unaccompanied  with  life,  will  not  serve 
your  turn ;  fas  it  will  no  man's ;)  than  which,  there  is  nothing  more  empty,  sapless,  and  void  both  of  profit  and  delight. 

I  have  reflected  and  considered  with  som6  satisfaction,  that  this  hath  been  my  way  and  the  temper  of  my  mind 


to  contend  about  matters  of  that  kind.  Nor  yet  am  I  indifferent  as  to  those  smaller  thmgs,  that  I  cannot  discern  to  be 
in  their  own  nature  so.  But  though  I  cannot  avoid  to  think  that  course  right  which  I  have  deliberately  chosen  therein, 
I  do  yet  esteem  that  but  a  small  thing  upon  which  to  ground  an  opinion  of  my  excelling  them  that  thmk  otherwise,  as 
if  I  knew  more  than  they.  For  I  have  often  recounted  thus  seriously  with  myself,  that  of  every  differing  party,  in  those 
circumstantial  matters,  l  do  particularly  know  some  persons  by  whom  I  find  myself  much  excelled  in  far  greater  things 
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than  is  the  matter  of  that  difference.  I  cannot,  'tis  trae,  thereupon  say  and  think  every  thing  that  they  do ;  w! 
impossible,  since  they  differ  from  one  another  as  well  as  me.  And  I  understand  well,  there  are  other  measures  of 
truth  than  this  or  that  excellent  person's  opinion.  Bat  I  thereupon  reckon  I  have  little  reason  to  be  conceited  «f  any 
advantage  I  luive  of  such  in  point  of  knowledge,  (even  as  little  as  he  should  have,  that  can  sins  or  play  well  on  akue, 
of  him  that  knows  how  to  command  armies,  or  govern  a  kinedom,)  and  can  with  the  less  confidence  difier  from  them, 
or  contend  with  them.  Bein^  thereby,  though  I  cannot  find  that  I  err  in  these  matters,  constrained  to  have  some  sus- 
picion lest  I  do ;  and  to  admit  it  possible  enough,  that  some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  having  much  more  light  in 
greater  matters  may  have  so  in  these  also.  Besides,  that  I  most  seriously  think,  humility,  diarity,  and  patieDce, 
would  more  contribute  to  the  composing  of  these  lesser  differences,  or  to  the  good  estate  of  tlie  Christian  interest  under 
them,  than  the  most  fervent  disputes  and  contestations.  I  have  upon  such  considerations  little  coneemed  myself  in 
contending  for  one  way  or  another,  while  I  was  among  you ;  or  in  censuring  such  as  have  differed  from  me  in  such 
notions  and  practices  as  might  consist  with  our  common  great  end ;  or  as  imported  not  manifest  hostility  thereto:  eon- 
tenting  mysAf  to  follow  the  course  that  to  my  preponderating  judgment  seemed  best,  without  stepping  out  of  my  way 
to  justle  others. 

But  I  cannot  be  so  patient  of  their  practical  disagreement,  (not  only  with  all  serious  Christians,  but  even  their  own 
judgments  and  consciences  also,)  who  have  no  delight  in  God,  and  who  take  no  pleasure  in  the  very  snfaetance  of  re- 
ligion. I  have  been  grieved  to  observe  that  the  case  hath  too  apparently  seemed  so^  with  some  among  yoo :  some 
who  have  been  openly  profane  and  dissolute,  and  expressed  more  contempt  of  Gk>d  (which  you  know  was  often  in- 
sisted on  the  one  part  of  the  day,*  when  I  had  this  subject  in  hand  the  other)  than  delight  in  him.  I  know  not  how  the 
case  may  be  altered  with  such  since  I  left  you ;  or  what  blessing  may  have  followed  the  endeavours  of  any  other  hand. 
Death  I  am  sure  will  be  making  alterations,  as  I  have  heard  it  hath.  If  these  lines  may  be  beforehand  with  it,  may 
they  be  effectually  monitoiy  to  anv  such  that  yet  survive  1  That  however  this  or  that  external  form  of  godliness  m^ 
consist  with  your  everlasting  well  being,  real  ungodliness  and  the  denial  of  the  power  never  can :  which  power  staniu 
in  nothing  more  than  in  love  to  Gkxi  or  delight  in  him.  Therefore  seriouslv  bethink  vourselves,  do  yon  delight  in  God 
or  no  ?  u  you  do,  methinks  you  should  have  some  perception  of  it.  Sureljr  if  you  delight  in  a  friend,  or  some  other 
outward  comfort,  you  can  perceive  it.  But  if  you  do  not,  what  do  you  think  sdienation  from  the  life  oi  God  wiU 
come  to  at  lastl  It  is  time  for  you  to  pray  and  cry,  and  strive  earnestly  for  a  renewed  heart.  And  if  any  of  yon  do 
in  some  degree  find  this,  yet  many  degrees  are  still  lacking.  You  cannot  delight  in  God,  but  upon  that  appvehension 
as  will  give  you  to  see,  you  do  it  not  enoneh :  therefore  reach  forth  to  what  is  still  before.  I  bow  my  knees  for  you 
all,  that  a  living,  delightful  religion  may  m>unsh  in  your  hearts  and  families,  instead  of  those  drv,  withered  thingiL 
worldliness,  formality,  and  strife  about  trifles.  Which  will  make  Torrington  an  Heph-zibah,  a  place  to  be  delisted 
in  j  your  country  a  pleasant  region;  and  (if  he  may  but  hear  of  it)  add  not  a  little  to  tne  satisfaction  and  delight  of 

Your  affectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

Who  most  seriously  desires  your  true  prosperity, 

JOHN  HOWE. 
Antrim  S^,  1, 1074. 

*n«nfB.x.l>. 
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DSUOHT  TRTBELP  AUK)  IN  THE  LORD,  AND  HE  SHALL  OITB  THEE  THE  DESIRES  OF  THINE  HEART. 


PART  I. 


SHOWma  THE  IMPORT  OP  THIS  PRECEPT. 


Tins  psalm,  by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  strnpose  an 
aiBictt4  state  of  good  men,  by  the  oppression  of  snch  as 
were,  in  that  and  other  respects,  very  wicked ;  the  pros- 
perity of  these  wicked  ones  m  their  oppressive  course ;  an 
aptness  in  the  oppressed  to  impatience  nnder  the  evils 
they  suffered ;  a  disposition  to  behold,  with  a  lingering  and 
an  envious  eve,  the  good  things  which  their  oppressors  en- 
jo^red,  and  themselves  wanted.  Hence  the  composure  of 
It  is  such  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  these  suppositions, 
and  servicable  to  the  fortifying  of  the  righteous  against  the 
sin  and  trouble  which  such  a  state  of  things  might  prove 
the  occasion  of  unto  them. 

This  verse  hath  a  more  direct  aspect  on  the  last  of  these 
cases,  or  on  this  last  mentioned  thmg  considerable  in  the 
case,  of  upright  men  suffering  under  the  oppression  of 
violent  ana  prosperous  wicke&ess,  viz,  that  they  might' 
hereupon  be  apt  hoth  to  covet  and  envy  the  worldly  de- 
lights of  their  enemies ;  to  be  desirous  of  their  dainties, 
and  grudge  they  should  be  theirs,  who,  they  knew,  de- 
servMi  worse  things :  and  while  themselves  also  felt  the 
pressure  of  worse,  wnich  at  their  hands  they  deserved  not. 
what  is  here  offered  to  the  considerati<m  oi  the  sufferers, 
tends  aptly  to  allav  their  discontent,  to  check  and  repress 
their  inordinate  desire  towards  inferior  things;  or  to 
divert  and  turn  it  another  way ;  as  in  case  of  bleeding  to 
excess  and  danger,  the  way  is  to  open  a  vein,  and  stop  the 
course  of  that  profusion  by  altering  it.  As  if  it  had  oeen 
said^  "  You  have  no  such  cause  to  look  with  displeasure 
or  immoderate  desire  upon  their  delicacies :  you  may 
have  better;  better  belong^  to  jrou,  and. invite  you;  the 
Lord  himself  is  your  portion ;  it  becomes  both  your  state 
and  spirit  to  apply  yourselves  to  a  holy  delight  in  him ; 
to  let  your  souls  loose,  and  set  them  at  liberty  to  satiate 
themselves,  and  feed  unto  fulness  those  undefiled  and 
satisfying  pleasures  unto  which  yon  have  a  right ;  and  in 
whicn  you  will  find  the  loss  and  want  of  their  meaner  en- 
joyments abundamlv  made  up  unto  you.  You  have  your 
natural  desires  ana  cravings  as  well  as  other  men,  and 
those  may  be  too  apt  to  exceed  their  just  bounds  and 
measures ;  but  if  yon  take  this  course,  they  will  soon  be- 
come sober-  and  moderate,  such  as  will  be  satisfi^  with 
what  is  competent,  with  an  indifferent  allowance  of  the 
good  things  of  this  earth.  And  towards  the  Lord,  let 
them  be  as  vast  and  large  as  can  be  supposed ;  they  can 
never  be  larger  than  the  rule  will  allow,  nor  than  the  ob- 
ject will  satisfy ;  the  direction  and  obligation  of  the  former 
being  indeed  proportioned  to  the  immense  and  boundless 
Ailness  of  the  latter." 

We  need  not  operously  incjuire  what  sort  of  persons  this 
direction  is  given  unto.    It  is  plain,  that  it's  tne  common 
duty  of  all  to  delight  in  Qod,    But  it  cannot  be  the  imme- 
^  diate  duty  of  all.    Men  that  know  not  God,  and  are  ene- 
mies to  him,  have  somewhat  else  to  do  first    They  to 


whom  the  precept  is  directly  meant  are  the  regenerate,  the 
righteous,  and  the  upright,  as  the  psalm  itself  doth  plainly 
design  them,  or  his  own  people.  The  most  profitable  way 
of  considering  these  words,  will  be  chiefly  to  insist  on  the 
direction  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse ;  and  then 
to  show  towards  the  close,  how  the  event  promised  in  the 
latter  part,  will  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  promise,  but 
even  naturally,  follow  thereui>on.  The  direction  in  the 
former  part,  gives  us  a  plain  signification  of  God's  good 
pleasure,  that  he  himselt  would  be  the  great  object  of  his 
people's  delight;  or,  it  is  his  will,  that  they  principally 
delight  themselves  in  him.  Our  discourse  upon  this  sul>- 
ject  will  fall  naturally  into  two  parts;  the  former  whereof 
will  concern  the  import,  the  latter  the  practice,  of  Uie  en- 
joined delighting  in  God.  Under  which  latter,  what  will 
be  said  of  the  latter  part  of  the  veise  will  fitly  rail  in. 

That  we  may  more  distinctly  open  the  import  and  mean- 
ing of  delighting  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we 
treat,  1.  Of  the  delectable  object ;  2.  Of  the  delight  to  be 
taken  therein. 

I.  As  to  the  fonner.  The  general  object  of  delight  is 
some  good,  or  somewhat  so  conceived  of;  with  the  addi- 
tion of  being  apprehended  some  way  present.  Here  it  is 
the  chief  and  best  good,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  ex- 
.ceUency.  Which  |[oodness  and  excellency,  considered  as 
residing  in  God,  give  us  a  twofold  notion  or  view  of  the 
object  whereupon  this  delight  may  have  its  exercise,  viz, 
absolute  and  relative. 

1.  God  maybe  looked  upon  in  an  absdute  considera- 
tion, as  he  is  in  himself,  the  best  and  most  excellent  Be- 
ing; wherein  we  behold  the  concurrence  of  all  perfec* 
tions ;  the  most  amiable  and  beauteous  excellencies,  to  an 
intellectual  eye,  that  it  can  have  any  apprehension  of. 

3.  In  a  relative,  viz.  as  his  goodness  and  excellency  are 
considered,  not  merely  as  they  are  in  himself^  but  also  as 
having  some  way  an  aspect  on  his  creatures.  For  consider- 
ing him  as  in  mmself  the  most  excellent  Being ;  if  here 
we  give  our  thoughts  liberty  c^  exercising  themselves,  we 
shall  soon  find,  that  hereupon  he  must  be  considered  also 
as  the  first  Being,  the  original  and  author  of  all  other 
beings;  otherwise  he  were  not  the  most  excellent.  From 
whence,  we  will  see,  relation  doth  arise  between  him  and 
his  creatures  that  have  their  being  from  him.  And  besides 
the  general  relations  which  he  b^eth  to  them  all,  as  the 
common  maker,  sostainer,  and  disposer  of  them;  observing 
that  there  are  some  which,  by  their  reasonable  natures,  are 
capable  of  government  by  him  (in  the  proper  sense,  viz. 
by  a  law)  and  of  the  blessedness  in  him.  To  these  we  con- 
sider him  as  standing  in  a  twofold  reference,  in  both  which 
we  are  to  eye  and  act  towards  him,  viz.  as  a  Lord  to  be 
obeyed,  and  a  {lortion  to  be  enjoyed  j  and  have  most  delect- 
able excellencies  to  take  notice  of  m  him,  (that  require  we 
should  suitably  comport  with  them,)  answerable  peculiarly 
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to  each  of  these  considerations,  in  respect  whereof  we  are 
to  look  upon  him. 

1.  As  the  most  excellent  Lord ;  most  delectably  excel- 
lent, (we  take  not  here  that  title  so  strictly,  as  to  intend 
by  it  mere  j>ropriety  or  dominion ;  but  as  to  ordinary  ap* 
prehension  it  is  more  commonly  onderstood  to  signify  also 
governing  po  orer,  or  authority  R>unded  in  the  other,)  whom 
we  cannot  but  esteem  worthy  of  all  possible  honour  and 
glory ;  that  every  knee  bow  to  him,  and  everj  tongue  con- 
Mss  to  him;  that  universal  homage,  subjection,  and  ado- 
ration, be  given  him  5^r  ever. 

2.  As  the  most  excellent  Portion,  in  whom  all  things 
that  may  render  him  such  do  concur  and  meet  together; 
all  desirable  and  imaginable  riches  and  falness,  together 
with  large  bounty,  flowing  goodness,  every  way  corres- 
pondent to  the  wants  and  cravings  of  indigent  and  thirsty 
souls.  The  former  notion  of  him  intimates  to  us  our  ob- 
ligation of  duty  to  him :  the  laiier  prompts  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  benefit  from  him.  But  now,  because  by  the 
apostacy  we  have  injured  his  right  in  us,  as  our  Lord ; 
forfeited  our  own  right  in  him,  as  our  Portion ;  and  lost 
our  immediate  capacity  or  disposition,  both  to  serve  and 
enjoy  him ;  this  great  breach  between  him  and  us  was  not 
otherwise  to  be  made  up  but  by  a  mediator.  Unto  which 
ofSice  and  undertaking  his  own  Son,  incarnate,  the  Word 
made  flesh,  (being  only  fit,)  was  designed.  By  him,  dealing 
between  both  the  distanced  parties,  satisfying  the  justice 
of  God,  overcoming  the  ennuty  of  msA.  the  difierence  (so 
far  as  the  efficacy  of  his  mediisLtion  doth  extend)  is  com- 
posed. And  to  the  reconciled,  God  becomes  again  their 
acknowledged  both  Lord  and  portion.  His  right  is  vindi- 
cated, theirs  is  restored:  and  both  are  established  upon 
new  grounds,  added  to  those  upon  which  they  stood  be- 
fore. And  so,  as  that  now  oar  actings  towards  God^  and 
expectations  (torn  him,  must  be  tiirough  the  Mediator, 
whereupon  this  object  of  our  delight,  c<msidered  relative- 
ly unto  us,  is  entirely  God  in  Christ ;— being  reconciled, 
— ^we  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom,  &c.* 

In  these  several  ways  that  have  been  this  briefly  men- 
tioned, may  God  oome  under  our  consideration.  Nor  are 
Ihey^  my  of  them,  unapplicable  or  impertinent  to  our  pur- 
pose, when  we  would  aesi^  him  the  olnect  of  our  delight. 
Yea,  and  surely  Gk>d  considered  each  of  these  ways  ought 
to  be  looked  on  by  as  as  a  most  delectable  object  For  it 
is  pleasant  to  eontemplate  him,  even  most  absolutely  con- 
sidered, as  the  most  excellent  Being,  when  we  behold  his 
Slorious  excellencies  in  themselves :  that  is  (not  with  the 
enial  but)  without  the  actual  present  consideration  of 
any  advantage  that  may  redound  to  as  from  them ;  as  we 
jire  apt  to  find  ourselves  pleased  and  gratified  in  viewing 
an  excellent  object,  (suppose  a  stately  edifice  or  beantifnl 
flower,^  from  which  we  expect  no  other  benefit 

Again,  if  we  consider  him  relatively,  1.  In  the  former 
capacity  of  a  Lord,  it  is  grateful  to  behold  him  decked 
with  majesty,  arrayed  in  glory,  clothed  with  righteousness, 
armed  with  power,  shining  m  holiness,  and  guiding  him- 
self with  wisdom  and  ooansel  in  all  his  administrations. 
Yea,  and  it  is  delightAil  to  obey  him ;  while  we  are  most 
fully  satisfied  of  his  unexceptionable  nght  to  command  us. 
Vof  there  is  a  great  pleasure  naturally  arising  to  a  well- 
tempered  spirit,  from  the  apprehended  congruity  or  fitness 
of  tninn.  as  that  he  shoula  command  and  that  we  should 
obey.  His  right  and  our  obligation  being  so  undoubtedly 
dear  and  great ;  especially  when  we  aUo  consider  what 
he  commands,  and  find  it  is  no  hard  bondage;  that  they  are 
not  grievous  commands  which  he  requires  we  be  subject 
to ;  but  such  in  the  keeping  whereof  there  is  great  reward ; 
and  that  his  ways  are  all  pleasantness  and  peace. 

And  being  considered  as  a  portion,  the  matter  is  plain, 
that  so  rich  and  abounding  fulness,  where  also  there  is  so 
communicative  an  inclination,  cannot  but  recommend  him 
a  most  satisfying  olq'ect  of  delight 

And  thus  we  are  more  principally  to  consider  him,  vur. 
rather  reloHvelf  than  absoliaaf :  and  that  relatedness 
(which  the  state  of  the  case  requires)  as  now  anew  settled 
m  Christ  And  so,  though  it  be  verv  delightful  to  look 
upon  him.  as  one  that  may  and  is  ready  to  become  related 
to  us,  (as  ne  is  to  any  that  will  consent  and  agree  with  bjm 
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upon  the  Mediator's  terms,)  yet  it  adds  unspeakaUy  to  the 
pleasanmess  of  this  object,  when  we  can  reflect  upon  sacb 
characters  in  ourselves,  as  from  whence  we  may  reguUrl) 
conclude,  that  he  is  actually  thus  related  unto  as.  Thai 
is,  that  we  have  consented ;  that  our  relation  to  him  im- 
mediately arises  from  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace;  thai 
he  hath  entered  into  covenant  with  us,  and  so  we  are  be- 
come his.  It  is  pleasant  thus  to  behold  and  serve  him  as 
ow  Lord.  How  great  is  the  emphasis  of  these  words,  "  I 
coant  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord !"  To  consider  not  only 
how  well  he  deserves  the  acknowledgments  and  subicctioa 
of  all ;  but  also  to  find  ourselves  under  the  chosen  and 
gentle  bonds  of  perpetual  service,  and  devotedness  to  him, 
IS  certainly  matter  of  ver^  high  delight  and  pleasore. 

But  how  infinitely  delightful  is  it,  to  view  and  enjoy 
him  as  our  Portion !  And  this  seems  very  pertinent  to  the 
design  of  this  scripture;  which  aiming  to  recall  and  draw 
in  the  hearts  of  godly  persons  from  too  earnest  and  fhna 
envious  lin^erings  after  the  enjoyments  of  worldly  men, 
(their  enemies  and  oppressors,^  propounds  what  may  be  aa 
over-balance  to  the  (imagined)  felicity  of  their  state ;  and 
wherein  they  should  more  than  equal  them  in  point  of 
enjoyment.  And  should  we  single  out  this,  as  the  object 
to  be  considered,  God  as  a  portion ;  that  it  mi^ht  be  more 
distinctly  represented,  we  should  have  two  things  to  take 
notice  of  that  would  render  it  most  delectable,  and  sach 
as  wherein  holy  hearts  may  acquiesce,  and  rest  with  fullest 
satisfaction:— the  sufficiency— huuI  the  comma ntraMcnegs 
of  it 

1.  The  sufficiency  of  it  Which  cannot  but  be  every 
way  comj)lete  and  full;  it  being  the  all-comprehcBsive 
good,  which  is  this  portion. — God  all-sufficient — The  most 
eminent  and  known  attributes  of  his  being,  wherein  by 
any  issues  of  them  they  can  be  communicated,  having  an 
ingrediency  and  concurrence  to  the  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple therein. 

2.  The  eommunicabieness  thereof.  Which  proceeds 
from  his  bounty,  more  peculiarly,  and  his  gracioos  incli- 
nation to  do  good,  and  make  his  boundless  falness  over- 
flow to  the  replenishing  of  thirsty,  longing  soals,  whom 
first  it  had  allured  and  caused  so  to  long.  But  though  the 
scope  and  order  of  the  discourse  in  this  psalm,  did  not 
directly  seem  to  import  more  than  a  design  of  calling  off 
the  persons  here  spoken  to,  from  one  sort  of  eni'oymeat  to 
another,  from  a  meaner  and  more  empty  to  a  bciter;  jei 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  true  and  ine  best  enjojrmcnt 
cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  duty ;  and  that  God  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  enjoyed  than  as  he  is  obeyed:  nor  indeed 
are  the  notions  of  him,  as  a  Lord  to  be  obeyed,  and  as  a 
good  to  be  enjoyed,  entirely  distinct:  but  are  interwoven 
and  do  run  into  one  another.  We  obey  him,  even  in  en- 
ioying  him ;  it  being  part  of  our  enjoined  doty,  to  set  onr 
hearts  upon  him,  as  our  best  and  highest  good.  And  we 
enjoy  him  in  obeying  him ;  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
his  government,  being  a  real  and  most  momentous  part  of 
that  good  which  we  enjoy  from  him,  and  in  him.  He  is 
our  wnefactor  even  as  he  is  our  ruler ;  and  is  therein  oar 
ruler,  as  he  proposes  to  us  benefits,  which  he  thereby  binds 
us  to  accept ;  for  even  his  invitations  and  ofiers  are  also 
laws  and  formal  bonds  of  duty  upon  us.  Tea,  and  even 
the  act  of  delight  itself  pitched  upon  him,  is  an  act  of 
homage,  as  there  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  take  notice. 

Wherefore  it  will  be  fit  to  steer  a  larger  course,  than 
merely  to  consider  him  as  a  good  commensurate  to  oar 
partial  appetites.  Which  are  apt  to  prescribe  to,  and  limit 
our  apprenensions  to  this  or  that  particularly  son  or  good, 
and  tmcture  them  with  sach  a  notion  of  delight,  as  which, 
if  it  be  not  false  and  grossly  carnal,  may  yet  be  much  too 
narrow  and  unproportionable  to  the  universal,  all-compre- 
hending good.  Ajid  though  we  shall  not  here  go  beyond 
the  compass  of  delectable  good ;  yet  as  there  is  no  good, 
truly  so  called,  which  is  not  in  or  from  the  first  goodness ; 
so  indeed,  nor  is  there  any  capable  of  being  gathered  mp 
into  that  sum  which  is  not  delectable. 

Nor  therefore  can  the  usual  distribution  of  goodness 
into  profitable,  honest,  and  pleasant^  bear  a  strict  lest 
Only  the  false  relishes  of  vitiated  appeUte  in  this  corrnpled 
state  of  man,  have  given  gnnmd  lor  it    Otherwise  to  a 
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Bttd  and  will  tluU  is  not  distempered,  the  seconnt  would 
be  much  otherwise.  To  a  prudent  mind,  profitable  good 
woold  be  pleasant,  even  as  His  profitable.  To  a  jnst  and 
generous  mind,  honest,  comely  good  would  be  pleasant, 
even  as  it  is  honest.  Nor  would  there  need  another  dis- 
tinction, but  into  the  goodness  of  the  end,  which  is  plea- 
sant for  itself,  and  the  goodness  of  the  means,  which  is 
pleasant  as  it  is .  honestly  and  decently  profitable  (and 
otherwise  it  cannot  be)  thereunto. 

That  we  may  here  therefore  with  the  more  adrantage 
state  the  delectable  ^pood  we  are  now  to  consider,  it  will 
be  req|odsite  to  premise  two  Uiings. 

1.  That  all  delightful  enjoyment  of  God  supposes  some 
communication  from  him.  Nothing  can  delignt  us,  or  be 
enjoyed  by  us,  whereof  we  do  not,  some  way,  or  by  some 
Acuity  or  other,  partake  somewhat ;  either  by  our  external 
sense,  sensitive  appetite,  fancy,  memory,  nund,  will ;  and 
either  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree^  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  according  as  the  delight  is  for  kind,  degree,  or  con- 
tinnanoe  which  is  taken  therein.  This  is  plain  in  itself. 
And  in  the  present  case  therefore  of  delightmg  in  God,  or 
enjojring  him,  some  commumcation  or  participation  there 
must  be  one  way  or  other  according  as  the  enjoyment  of 
him  is.  And  as  the  case  with  man  now  is,  it  is  necessary 
he  do  with  clearest  and  the  most  penetrative  light  and 
power,  come  in  upon  his  mind  ana  heart,  scatter  dark- 
ness, remove  prejudice,  abolish  former  relishes,  transfuse 
his  own  sweet  savour  through  the  soul.  Proportionably 
therefore  to  what  is  to  be  done,  he  communicates  himself, 
as  the  event  constantly  shows,  with  all  them  that  are  ever 
brought  to  any  real  enjoyment  of  him.  For  we  plainly 
see,  that  the  same  divine  communication  which  bemg  re- 
ceived, doth  delight  and  satisfy^  doth  also  procure,  that  it 
may  be  desired  and  received ;  makes  its  own  way,  attem- 
pers and  frames  the  soul  to  itself;  and  pyes  it  the  sweet 
relish  and  savour  thereof,  wherein  God  is  actually  enjoyed. 

2.  That  however  God  himself  is  truly  said  to  be  enjoy- 
ed or  delighted  in  by  holy  souls,  yet  this  communication 
is  also  a  sort  of  mediate  object  of  this  delight  or  enjoy- 
ment. These  things  bein^  forelaid,  it  is  now  needful  to 
inquire  somewhat  more  distinctly,  what  that  communicar 
tion  or  communicable  good  is^  whir.h  is  the  immediate 
matter  of  proper,  spiritual  enjoyment  unto  holy  men  in 
this  world,  uecaose  many  have  that  phrase  of  speech 
enjoying  Ood  often  in  their  mouths,  that  well  understand 
not  what  they  mean  by  it ;  yea  even  divers  of  them  that 
have  real  enjoyment  of  him.  Unto  whom,  though  they 
possibly  taste  the  thing  which  they  cannot  express  or  form 
distinct  conceptions  of,  it  might  be  somewnat  their  ad- 
vanta^  to  have  it  more  cleared  up  to  their  apprehension, 
what  It  is  that  they  immediately  enjoy,  when  they  are  said 
to  enjoy  God ;  or  by  what  he  is  to  be  enjoyed,  it  is  not  a 
mere  fancy  ^as  too  many  profanely  think  j&nd  are  too  apt  to 
^eak)  that  is  the  thing  to  be  enjoyed.  There  have  been 
those,  who,  compaiing  their  own  experience  with  God's 
promises  and  precepts,  (the  rule  by  wnich  he  imparts  and 
according  whereto  men  are  to  expect  his  p^racions  influ- 
ence,) were  capable  of  avowing  it,  rationally,  to  be  some 
very  substantial  thing  they  have  had  the  enjoyment  of 
The  sobriety  of  their  spirits,  the  regularity  of  their  work- 
ings, their  gracious  composure,  the  meekness,  humility, 
denial  of  self,  the  sensible  refreshing,  the  mighty  strength 
and  vigour  which  hath  accompanied  such  enjoyments, 
safiieiently  proving  to  them  that  they  did  not  hug  an  empty 
cloud,  or  embrace  a  shadow,  under  the  name  of  enjoying 
Gk)d.  Such  expressions  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Psalms, 
(the  16(h  and  many  other,)  with  sundry  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture besides,  leave  us  not  without  instance,  that  import 
nothing  like  flashy  and  flaunting  bombast,  no  appearance 
of  afieciation,  no  pompous  show  of  vain-glory,  no  sem- 
blance of  swelling  words  of  vanity ;  but  which  discover 
a  most  equal,  orderly,  well-poised  temper  of  mind,  in  con- 
junction with  the  highest  deliffht  and  well-pleasedness  in 
God.  That  rich  and  nni  mi  table  fUlness  or  living  sense, 
could  not  but  be  from  the  apprehension  of  a  most  excel- 
lent nature  and  kind,  whatsoever  be  the  notion,  that  may 
be  most  fitly  put  upon  it.  Nor  yet  is  it  the  mere  essence 
of  Grod  whicn  men  can  be  said  to  enjoy.  For  that  is  not 
communicated  nor  communicable.    Enjoyment  supposes 
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possession.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  language  to  say  we 
possess  the  essence  of  God  oUierwise  than  relatively; 
which  is  not  enon|ph  unto  actual  enjoyment.  His  mere 
essential  presence  is  not  enough.  That  renders  him  not 
enjoyed  by  any,  for  that  is  equally  with  all,  and  every 
where:  but  all  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  him. 

As  therefore  it  is  a  realf  so  there  must  be  some  special 
commimication,  by  which,  being  received,  we  are  truly 
said  to  enjoy  him.  A  special  good  it  must  be,  not  such  as 
is  common  to  ail.  For  there  is  a  commtmication  from  him 
that  is  of  that  extent,  inasmuch  as  all  live  and  move  and 
have  their  beinps  in  htm,  and  the  whole  earth  is  fuU  of  his 
goodness.  This  is  a  good  peculiar  to  them  that  are  bom 
of  God ;  and  suited  to  the  uiprehension  and  sense  of  that 
divine  creature  which  is  so  Dom. 

What  this  ^[ood  is,  how  fully  sufficient  it  is,  and  how 
or  which  way  it  is  communicable,  may  be  Uie  better  un- 
derstood when  we  have  considered  what  are  the  wants  and 
cravings  of  this  creature,  ot  of  them  in  whom  it  is  formed 
and  wrought.  For  when  we  have  pitched  upon  the  very 
thing  itself  which  they  most  desire,  (and  which  they  can 
tell  is  it,  when  they  hear  it  named,  thongh  their  thoughts 
are  not  so  well  formed  about  it,  as  to  ^ve  it  the  risht 
name  before,)  we  shall  then  understand  it  to  be  both  what 
will  be  sufilcient  to  satisfy,  and  what  may  be  communi- 
cated to  that  purpose.  Bat  now,  before  that  new  birth 
take  place  in  tne  spirit  of  man,  it  wants,  but  knows  not 
what;  craves,  indeterminately,  (who  will  show  us  any 
good  1)  not  fixing  upon  any  particular  one  that  is  sufficient 
and  finite,  and  lalxraring  at  once,  under  an  ignorance  of 
the  infinite,  together  with  a  disafiection  thereunto.  Its 
wants  and  ci^vmgs  are  beyond  the  measure  of  all  finite 
good ;  for  suppose  it  to  have  never  so  large  a  share,  nay, 
could  it  grasp  and  engross  the  whole  of  it,  an  unsatisfied- 
ness  and  desire  of  more  would  still  remain.  But  that  more 
is  somewhat  indeterminate  and  merely  imaginary :  an  in- 
finite nothing :  an  idol  of  fancy :  a  Gk)d  of  its  own  making. 
Gk)d  it  must  nave ;  but  what  a  one  he  is  it  misapprehend, 
and  wherein  it  rightly  apprehends  him  Hkes  ana  loves  him 
not ;  will  by  no  means  cnoose,  desire,  or  take  complacency 
in  him.  So  that  an  unregenerate  soul  is,  while  it  is  such, 
necessarily  doomed  to  be  miserable.  It  cannot  be  happy 
in  any  inferior  good,  and  in  the  supreme  it  will  not.  Wnat 
the  real  wants  and  just  cravings  of  a  man's  spirit  there- 
fore are,  are  not  to  be  underwood  by  considering  it  in  that 
state.  And  if  the  work  of  l4e  new  creature  were  per- 
fected in  it,  it  would  want  and  crave  no  more ;  but  were 
satisfied  fully  and  at  perfect  rest.  Nor  is  that  state  so 
known  to  us  as  yet.  Therefore  they  are  best  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  state  wherein  that  work  is  begun  and  hitherto 
unfinished ;  in  which  it  therefore  desires  rightly,  and  still 
continues  to  desire  :  a  state  of  interminglra  motion  and 
rest ;  wherein  delight  is  imperfect,  and  allayed  by  the  con- 
tinual mixmre  of  yet  unsatisfied  desire.  And  yet  it  may 
be  collected  what  it  is  that  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy ; 
because  their  desire  is  still  determined  to  *>  one  thing,  is 
not  vagrant,  wanders  not  after  things  of  another  kind, 
but  is  Intent  only  upon  more  of  the  same.  Now  let  it  be 
inquired  of  sucn  a  one  what  that  thing  is.  We  are  gene- 
rally told  there,«i  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,"  Ac.  And  it  may  be  many  would  more  shortly 
tell  you  it  is  Grod  they  desire,  whence  it  would  only  be 
concluded  it  is  God  they  aim  to  enjoy  or  delight  in.  But 
because  this  brings  us  out  where  we  were ;  let  it  be  fur- 
ther inquired,  what  then  is  your  business  with  God,  or 
what  would  you  have  of  him  1  It  is  not,  sure,  to  be  God 
that  you  expect  or  seek,  or  to  enjoy  God  in  that  sense 
wherein  he  possesses  and  enjoys  himself.  No,  not  by  any 
means.  It  is  then  some  communication  from  God,  diverse 
from  what  all  men  have  (for  that  they  do  not  find  apt  to 
satisfy)  which  they  desire  and  crave.  And  what  is  tnat  1 
'Tis  somewhat,  as  possible  to  be  apprehended,  and  as  dis- 
tinguishable both  from  his  incommunicable  being,  and  his 
so  generally  communicated  bounty  towards  all.  As  if  the 
inquiry  were,  what  is  it  that  I  desire  really  to  enjoy  when 
I  oesire  to  enjoy  a  friend  1  {viz.  as  the  notion  of^  a  firiend 
or  flriendship  doth  most  properly  import.)    That  is  neither 
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to  desire  the  impossible  thing,  of  possessing  his  being  as 
my  own ;  nor  the  nnsotisfying  thing,  the  mere  partaking 
some  part  of  his  external  goods  and  wealth,  whereof  it 
n&ay  be  he  dail^  imparts  somewhat  to  every  beggar  at  his 
door.  Bat  it  is  to  hare  his  intimate  acquaintance,  his 
counsel  and  advice,  the  advantage  of  improving  myself  by 
his  converse  and  of  conforming  myself  to  his  example  in 
his  imitable  perfections :  the  assurances  of  his  faithful, 
constant  love  and  friendship,  in  reference  to  all  future 
emergencies.  A  friend  is  really  to  be  enjoyed  in  such 
things  as  these. 

Ajad  in  such-like  is  God  to  be  enjoyed  also ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  QoA*s  communications  are  more  imme- 
diate, more  constant,  more  powerful  and  efficacious,  infi- 
nitely more  delightful  and  satisfying,  in  respect  both  of  the 
good  conmiunicated,  and  the  way  of  communication.  In 
short  then,  the  wants  and  desires  of  a  renewed  soul,  the 
supply  and  satisfaction  whereof  it  seeks  from  God,  would 
be  summed  up  in  these  things. — That  it  may  know  him 
more  fully,  or  have  clearer  apprehensions  of  him. — That 
it  may  become  like  to  him,  and  framed  more  perfectly 
after  his  own  holv  image. — That  it  may  be  ascertained  of 
Ids  love  and  good  will,  that  he  hath  those  favourable  in- 
clinations towards  it,  which  shall  certainly  infer  his  doing 
all  that  for  it  which  its  real  necessities  (to  be  estimated  by 
his  infinite  wisdom)  can  call  for.  These  are  the  things  in 
kifuL  which  would  satisfy  it.  And  answerably  to  these  we 
may  conceive  the  communicable  good  which  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  their  enjoyment.  So  that,  as  God  himself 
is  the  object  which  is  enjojred;  this  is  the  object  by  which, 
or  in  respect  whereof,  he  is  enjoyable. 

Therefore  the  divine  communication,  or  that  which  is 
communicated  from  God  to  regenerate  souls  wherein  they 
are  to  delight  themselves,  contains  in  it, 

1.  An  inwardly  enlightening  revelation  of  himself  to 
them,  that  they  may  know  him  more  distinctly.   This  is  a 

Sart  of  the  one  thing  would  be  so  highly  satisfying,  and 
elightful.  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  sumceth  us.d 
When  their  desires  are  towards  God  only,  it  is  with  this 
aim  in  the  first  place,  that  they  may  know  him,  which  is 
supposed,  when  thsit  is  given  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  knowledge.  We  shall  know  if  we  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord."  As  if  it  had  been  said  ;  this  is  a 
thing  not  doubted  of,  but  taken  for  granted,  that  we  would 
fain  Enow  the  Lord ;  we  shall,  if  we  follow  on,  &c.  This 
is  a  dictate  of  pure  and  |)rimitive  nature,  to  covet  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  original,  him  from  whom  we  and  all 
things  sprang.  Men  are  herein  become  most  unnaturally 
wicked  when  they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge.f  The  new  and  divine  nature  once  imparted,  that 
is,  primitive  nature  renewed  and  restored  to  itself,  revives 
the  desire  of  this  knowledge.  And  in  compliance  with  the 
present  exigency  of  the  case  hath  this  inclination  ingrafted 
mto  it,  to  know  him,  (as  he  is  now  only  to  be  comfortably 
known  t)  viz.  fin  the  Mediator.  I  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  you  (saith  St.  Paul)  but  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
i,  e.to  glory  in,  to  make  show  of,  to  discover  myself  taken 
with  no  other  knowledge  than  this,  or  with  none  so  much 
as  this.  To  which  purpose,  he  elsewhere  professes  to 
count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  this  knowledge.^ 
So  vehemently  did  desire  work  this  way.  And  propor- 
tionably  as  it  is  apprehended  desirable,  must  it  be  esteem- 
ed delightful  also.  Nor  are  we  here  to  think  that  this  de- 
::ired  knowledge  was  intended  finallv  to  terminate  in  the 
Mediator,  for  that  the  very  notion  of  Mediator  resists.  The 
name  Christ  is  the  proper  name  of  that  office,  and  the  de- 
sire of  knowing  him  under  that  name  imports  a  desire  to 
know  him  in  his  office,  viz.  as  one  that  is  to  lead  us  to  Gk>d, 
and  restore  our  acquaintance  with  him,  which  was  not  to 
be  recovered  upon  other  terms.  So  that  it  is  ultimately 
the  knowledge  of  God  that  is  the  so  much  desired  thing, 
and  of  Christ,  as  the  way  and  our  conductor  to  God.  That 
is 'the  knowledge  of  God  not  absolutely  considered  alone, 
(though  he  is,  even  so,  a  very  deleclaole  object,  as  hath 
been  said,  but  as  he  is  related  to  us,  and  from  whom  we 
have  great  expectations,  our  all  being  comprehended  in 
him.  It  cannot  but  be  very  delightful  (answerable  to  a 
certain  sort  of  delectation  or  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
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to  speak  in  its  proper  place)  to  have  him  before  oar  tjm 
represented  ana  revealed  to  us,  as  Uie  all-oompreheDdmg 
gfxxl,  and  that  (in  the  way  and  method  whereinto  thin^ 
are  now  cast)  may,  at  least,  become  our  portioD.  He  is, 
some  way,  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  this  view.  'Tis  a  thing 
apt  to  infer  complacency  and  delight  thus  to  look  apcB 
him.  They  who  place  felicity  in  contemplatioo,  cspt- 
cially  in  llie  contemplation  oi  God,  are  not  besides  the 
mark ;  if  they  do  not  circumscribe  and  confine  it  there, 
80  as  to  make  it  stand  in  mere  contemplation,  or  in  aa 
idle  and  vainly  curious  view  of  so  glorious  an  object, 
without  any  further  concern  about  it.  They  will  then  be 
found  to  speak  very  agreeably  to  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  so  frequently  expresses  the  blessedness  U 
the  other  state  by  seeing  Gtod.  And  if  the  act  of  vision  be 
delicious,  the  representation  of  the  object  must  have  pnv 
portionable  matter  of  delight  in  it.  It  cannot  but  have  so, 
if  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  representation;  which, 
answerably  to  the  sensible  want  and  desire  of  sach  as 
shall  be  delighted  therewith,  must  have  somewhat  more  in 
it  than  the  common  appearances  of  God  which  ofler  theat- 
selves  equally  to  the  view  of  all  men.  Though  it  is  their 
own  as  common  fault,  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  more 
^^rateful  and  necessary  additions.  That  it  hath  more  in  ii, 
IS  evident  from  Grod's  own  way  of  speaking  of  it.  For  we 
find  that  his  revealing  himself  in  this  delectable  way, 

1.  Is  attributed  to  the  Spirit.!  And  as  a  work  to  be 
done  by  it  when  it  shall  be  given,  (supposing  it  therefore 
yet  not  given,  and  that  all  have  it  not,)  yea  tnat  such  have 
it  not,  in  such  a  measure  as  they  may  have  it,  unto  this 
purpose,  who  yet  truly  have  it  k  in  some  measure  already; 
even  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  them  from  the  unbelieving  wortL 

For  it  is  prayed  for  to  such  as  concerning  whom  it  is 
said,  that  after  they  believed  (not  before)  they  were  sealed 
by  the  Spirit  of  promise,  that  the  Grod  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  tne  Father  of  glory,  would  give  it  them:  i  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  a  name  and  title  proper  to  the  end  and  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  desired  to  oe  given  them,  viz.  as  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  that  end  and  purpose  being 
immediately  expressed  in,  or,  as  that  particle  is  someiimes 
used,  for,  the  knowledge  of  him."  The  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing being  enlightened  by  it  (which  are  supposed  blicd 
before)  for  the  same  purpose.  By  which  prayer  it  is  sop- 
posed  a  communicable  thing;  yea,  and  that  these  had 
some  way  a  right  to  the  comoinnication  of  it ;  or  that  it 
was  a  thing  proper  to  their  state,  fit  to  be  prayed  lor,  as 
some  way  belonging  to  them,  they  being  in  a  more  imme- 
diate capacity  of  such  revelation  than  others.  But  how 
incongruous  had  it  been,  with  such  solenmity  of  address, 
to  make  request  on  their  behalf  for  that  which  they  already 
sufficiently  had  as  a  thing  common  to  all  men. 

2.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  reward  of  their  former  love,  loy- 
altv,  and  obedience.    He  that  hath  my  commandments 
an^  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that 
loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him.^    Therefore  issuch 
manifestation  no  more  to  be  accounted  common,  than  the 
love,  of  Christ  is,  and  keeping  his  commandments.    It  is 
spoken  of  as  given  discriminatingly,  and  the  grace  of  God 
admired  upon  that  account.    In  the  next  words,  Jadas 
saith  unto  him,o  (not  Iscariot,  it  being  well  understood 
how  little  covetous  be  was  of,  or  qualified,  for  such  mani- 
festations.) Lord,  how  is  it,  that  thou  wilt  manifest  tbjrself 
to  us,  and  not  to  the  world  1  What  it  hath  more  than  com- 
mon light,  external  or  internal,  answerable  to  the  deeplj 
resented  wants,  and  the  hearts*  desires  of  the  regenerate, 
by  which  it  becomes  so  highly  pleasant  and  delectable  to 
them,  though  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  told,  (as  it  is  hard 
to  describe  the  very  things  we  have  only  immediate  sensi- 
ble perception  of,)  may  yet  in  some  degree  be  understood 
by  such  characters  as  these. 

3.  It  is  much  more  distinct  and  clear.  They  are  con- 
fused and  dark  glimmerings  which  other  men  hare  of  the 
blessed  God,  so  that  the  light  which  is  in  them  is  darkness.' 
*Tis  true  that  an  unregenerate  person  may  possibly  have 
clearer  acquired  notions  of  GKmI,  and  of  the  tnings  of  God, 
than  those  may  be  which  are  of  the  same  kind  only  in 
some  who  are  regenerate.    So  that  he  may,  by  the  adran- 
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tages  he  may  have  above  some  of  the  other  in  respect  of 
biSter  natanu  abilities,  more  liberal  edncation,  such  cir- 
cumstances cdf  his  condition  as  may  more  engage  him  to 
study  and  contemplation,  and  belfriend  him  therein,  be  ca- 
pable of  finding  out  more^  of  making  fuller  discoveries, 
and  more  evi&nt  deductions,  and  be  able  to  discoarse 
thence  more  rationally  and  satisfyingly  to  others,  even 
concerning  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works,  than 
some  very  pious  persons  destitute  of  those  advantages  may 
be  able  to  do.  But  these,  though  their  candle  give  a  dim- 
mer light  than  the  others,  have  the  beams  of  a  son  raying 
in  upon  theoL  that  much  outshines  the  other's  candle. 
And  though  tney  know  not  so  many  things,  nor  discern 
the  connexions  of  thii^  so  thoroughly ;  yet  as  they  do 
know  what  is  most  necessary  to  be  known,  so  what  they  do 
know,  they  know  better,  and  with  a  more  excellent  sort  of 
knowledge,  proportionably  as  whatsoever  is  origioally 
and  immediately  divine,  cannot  but  much  excel  that  which 
is  merely  human.  TTkose  do  but  blander  in  the  dark,  these 
in  Qod's  own  light  do  see  lights  And  his  light  pats  a 
brighter  hue  and  aspect  upon  the  same  thin^,  than  any 
other  representation  can  put  upon  them.  Things  are  by 
it  represented  to  the  life,  which  to  others  carry  with  them 
but  a  faint  and  languid  appearance,  and  are  all  covered 
over  with  nothing  else  but  a  dark  and  dasky  shadow,  so 
as  that  may  be  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  which  is 
revealed  to  babes/  Huw  bright  and  glorious  things  are 
divine  wisdom,  love,  holiness,  to  an  enlightened  mind  ! 
which  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  a  clearer  discovery  of 
them. 

But  it  uuiy  be  said,  Is  there  any  thing  apprehensible 
concerning  these  or  any  other  matters  which  may  not  be 
expressed  in  some  proposition  or  other  1    And  what  pro- 
position is  there  which  a  regenerate  person  can  assent  to, 
but  one  who  is  not  regenerate  may  assent  to  it  also  1    What 
definition,  so  trnly  expressive  of  the  natures  of  these 
things,  can  be  thought  of,  unto  which  a  carnal  mind  may 
not  give  its  approbation  1    What  can  be  said  or  conceived 
so  fully  and  truly  tending  to  describe  and  clear  them  up, 
but  an  unrenewed  understanding  may  have  the  represen- 
tation of  the  same  truth  so  as  to  give  entertainment  to  it  1 
'Tis  answered,  there  are  many  things  to  which  somewhat 
may  belong  not  capable  of  description,  and  whereof  we 
have  yet  a  most  certain  perception.    As  the  differeut  re- 
lishes of  the  things  we  taste.    There  are  no  words  that 
will  express  those  many  peculiarities.    And  as  to  the  pre- 
sent matter ;  there  is  somewhat  belonging  to  the  things  of 
CKxI,  (those  for  instance  that  were  mentioned,  his  wisdom, 
holiness,  Ac.)  besides  the  truth  of  the  conceptions  that 
may  be  formed  about  them ;  which  is  more  clearly  appre- 
hensible to  a  divinely  enlightened  understanding  than  to 
cme  that  is  not  so.    As, 

1.  The  beauty  of  those  truths ;  which  is  most  delieht- 
ful  to  behold.  Their  lively  sparkling  lustre,  by  which  they 
appear  so  amiable  and  lovely  to  a  well-tempered  spirit,  as 
to  trans]>ort  it  with  pleasure,  and  ravish  it  rrom  itself  into 
union  with  them.  There  was  somewhat  else  apprehensi- 
ble no  donbt,  and  apprehended  by  them,  the  inward  senti- 
ments of  whose  souls  those  words  so  defectively  served 
to  express.  Who  is  like  unto  ihee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
Gods,  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  &c.  b^des 
the  mere  truth  of  any  proposition  that  those  words  can  be 
resolved  into.  And  so  in  those,  O  the  depths  of  the  rich- 
es both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  ofQod.  &c.  And 
those,  Qod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that,  &c.  Or  those.  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  whereof  I  am  chief  Or  the 
strains  of  that  rai)rarous  prayer, — that  he  would  grant  you 
according  to  the  ri  jhes  ofnis  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  spi/it  in  the  inner  man;  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  nearts  by  faith ;  that  ye  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  lo^e,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints,  what  if.  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and 
height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  thatpasseth  know- 
ledge, that  y&  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Qod. 
There  is  a  'certain  acceptableness  in  some  truths,  necessary 
to  their  being  received  in  the  love  thereof,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly so  represented  to  some,  as  that  their  apprehension  is 
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clear  and  vivid,  beyond  that  of  other  men ;  who,  however 
they  have  the  representation  of  the  same  things,  yet  have 
not  the  same  represenltUion.  Though  if  they  be  things  of 
necessary  and  conomon  concernment,  it  is  fas  was  said) 
their  own  fault  that  they  have  it  not.  Ana  to  have  yet 
clearer  apprehensions  of  this  sort,  is  what  the  renewed  soul 
doth  most  earnestly  crave,  and  would  be  proportionably 
delighted  with. 

2.  The  tendency  of  such  truths  is  much  more  clearly  con- 
ceivable to  a  holy  soul,  than  another :  what  their  scope  and 
aim  or  aspect  is,  whicn  way  they  look,  and  what  they  drive 
at  or  lead  to.  I  mean  not  what  other  truth  they  are  con- 
nected with,  and  would  aptly  tend  to  infer ;  but  what  de- 
sign God  hath  upon  us  in  revealing  them,  and  what  im- 
pression the^  ou|[ht  to  make  upon  us.  To  the  ignorance  or 
disre^rd  or  which  tendency  and  design  of  God's  revela- 
tion. It  is  to  be  attributed,  that  many  have  lon^  the  same 
notions  of  things  hovering  in  their  minds,  without  evec 
reflecting  with  any  displeasure  upon  the  so  vastly  unsuita- 
ble temper  of  their  spirits  thereto.  They  know  it  may  be 
such  things  concerning  Grod,  the  tendency  whereof  is  to 
draw  their  hearts  into  union  with  him,  to  transform  them 
into  his  likeness,  to  inflame  them  with  his  love.  But  they 
still  remain,  notwithstanding,  at  the  greatest  distance, 
most  unsuitable,  averse,  coldly  afiected  towards  him,  yea 
utterly  opposite  and  disafiected;  and  fall  not  out  with 
themselves  upon  this  account,  have  no  quarrel  nor  dislike, 
take  not  any  distaste  at  themselves  for  it.  They  take  no 
notice  of  an  incongruity  and  unfitness  in  the  ill  temper  of 
their  own  spirits ;  but  seem  as  if  they  thought  all  were 
very  well  with  them,  nothing  amiss ;  and  apprehend  not  a 
repugnancy  in  their  habitual  dispositions  towards  Qod  to 
their  notions  of  him.  For  a  vicious  prejudice  blinds  their 
eyes ;  their  corrupt  inclinations  and  rotten  hearts  send  up  a 
malignant,  dark,  and  clammy  fog  and  vapour,  and  cast  so 
black  a  cloud  upon  these  bright  things,  that  their  tendency 
and  design  are  not  perceived ;  that  prejudice  not  being 
conceiv^  so  much  against  the  abstract  notions  of  the 
things  themselves,  (whence  they  are  entertained  with  less 
reluctancy,)  but  only  against  the  design  and  scope  of  them. 
Against  which  poisonous  cloud  Gkxi's  own  glorious  revela- 
tion directs  its  beams,  dissolves  its  gross  consistency,  scat- 
ten  its  darkness,  as  to  them  to  whom  he  by  special  grace 
afiords  it.  Whereupon,  observing  any  remainders  of  the 
same  distemper  in  their  spirits,  though  it  be  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  abated  and  lessened,  they  are  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  it,  filled  with  conftision,  yea,  and  indi^^- 
tion ;  do  loathe  and  abhor,  and  could  even  be  ready,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  run  away  from  themselves.  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  so  great  difference  1  Surely  some- 
what appears  discernible  to  these  in  God's  revelation  of 
himself  which  to  the  other  doth  not.  They  have  then  be- 
fore their  eyes  a  more  clear  prospect  of  the  aim  and  scope 
of  it.  Which  so  far  as  they  have,  it  pleases  them,  for  they 
like  the  design  well,  only  they  are  displeased  at  them- 
selves that  they  comport  no  more  with  it  And  as  the  end, 
therefore,  aimed  at  is  desirable  to  them,  and  would  be  de- 
lightful, (as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,)  so  is  it  to 
have  that  representation  immediately  onered  to  the  view 
of  their  souls,  which  hath  so  apt  and  comely  an  aspect 
thereon,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  end  itself. 

Wherefore  there  is  somewhat  to  be  apprehended  by 
God's  representation  of  himself  to  the  minds  of  this  rege- 
nerate people,  at  least  more  clearly  than  by  other  men. 
Whence  the  work  of  regenerating  or  converting  them 
itself,  is  expressed  by  opening  their  eyes.*  For  the  divine 
communication  makes  its  own  way  and  enters  at  the  eye, 
the  soul's  seeing  faculty,  which  it  doth  find  (as  opening 
the  eyes  imports)  and  not  now  create ;  but  finding  it  vitia- 
ted, and,  as  to  any  right  seeing  of  God,  shut  and  closed 
up,  it  heals,  opens,  and  restores  it  as  it  enters.  It  is  ex- 
pressed, by  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light ;  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  (the  Prince  of  that  diurkness,  the 
God  of  this  world,  who  had  blinded  their  eyes)  unto  God. 
Which  (because  Uiey  cannot  turn  and  move  towards  Qod 
blindfold,  and  that  this  opening  their  eyes  is  in  order  to 
their  tuminr  to  God)  implies,  that  their  eyes  were  so  dis- 
tempered, blinded,  and  sealed  up,  chiefly  towards  him. 
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So  that,  though  they  could  see  other  things,  him  thev 
coald  not  see ;  but  he  was  invisible  to  their  intellectual, 
as  well  as  their  bodily  eyes.    Hence  also  is  that  under- 
standing said  to  be  giren,  (t.  e.  as  rectified  and  renewed,) 
by  which  we  know  God ;  which  implies  it  to  be  (wherein 
it  is  now  given)  somewhat  superadded  to  the  whole  natu- 
ral being  and  powers  of  the  httman  soul,  as  in  its  present 
corrupted  state, — He  hath  given  us  an  understanding  to 
know  him  that  is  true.t    And  that  ^ven  rectitude  of  un- 
derstanding is  by  such  a  communication  from  God,  as 
hath  not  aptitude  and  power  in  it  to  infer  so  ha|^y  a 
change.  The  same  renewing  work  is  also  said  to  be  a  call- 
ing of  men  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.^ 
As  if  they  were  brought  by  it  into  a  new  world,  wherein 
they  found  themselves  beset  with  wonders,  and  all  things 
were  surprising  to  them.  To  which  purpose  is  that  prayer 
of  the  Psalmist,  (out  of  a  just  consciousness,  that  this  work 
was  not  perfect  in  him,  but  might  yet  admit  great  addition- 
al degrees,)  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  ms^  behold  won- 
drous things  out  of  thy  law.^    He  supposed  many  undis- 
covered wonders,  which  more  open  ejres  might  yet  behold 
in  that  external  revelation  of  God's  mind,  which  was  then 
afforded,  (and  which  was  wont  in  those  days  to  go  under 
the  name  of  his  law,  though  it  contained  histories,  prophe- 
cies, and  promises,  as  well  as  precepts,)  although  ne  was 
no  stranger  to  those  records,  nor  little  insighted  into 
them,  he  ^et  apprehended  a  need  of  more  light  and  better 
eyes ;  which  he  therefore  desires.  Not  that  Ood.  would  cause 
a  new  revelation  to  be  written,(though  that  he  vouchsafed  to 
do,  and  partly  by  himself,)  but  that  ne  mif  ht  learn  more  out 
of  that  already  extant;  and  that  the  wonderful  things  con- 
tained in  it  might  be  made  more  clear  to  him.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  him,  herein,  to  desire  to  be  gratified  and  delighted 
by  the  communication  of  an  incommunicable  thing. 

3.  It  is  more  powerfully  assuring,  and  such  as  is  apt  to 
beget  a  more  certain  operative  belief  of  the  things  revealed. 
That  is,  being  added  to  the  means  of  faith  men  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  before,  it  adds  much  to  their  assurance 
of  the  same  things,  so  as  to  make  it  efficacious  upon  their 
spirits.  And  as  well  cures  the  doubtfulness,  irresolution, 
and  waywardness  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  as  the  confu- 
sion and  darkness  of  them. 

It  is  very  possible  those  things  mav  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, which  the  more  we  understand,  the  more  we  disbe- 
lieve them  through  their  apprehended  inconsistency  with 
themselves  or  some  certain  truth.  The  delectable  things 
.  of  God,  his  own  discovery  procures  at  once,  by  one  and 
the  same  radiation  of  light,  ooth  to  be  clearly  understood, 
and  efiectually  believed.  Others  have  the  word  of  faith 
without  the  spirit  of  faith.  The  faith  therefore  which 
they  have  is  a  carcass ;  not  a  weak  only,  (which  imports 
but  diminished  power,)  but  a  dead  thing.  And  which  nath 
no  power  at  all  to  determine  the  soul  and  compose  it  to  that 
delightftil  rest,  which  such  things,  duly  believed,  would 
certainly  infer.  The  most  delectable  truths  of  God,  and 
such  as  most  directly  tend  (in  this  apostate  lapsed  state  of 
man)  to  give  us  the  sweet  and  refreshing  relishes  of  a  just 
and  rational  joy  and  pleasure,  are  such  as  are  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  the  things  that  concern  our  recon- 
ciliation, friendship,  and  communion  with  God  in  him. 
And  which  are  therefore  wholly  of  immediately  divine  and 
supernatural  revelation,  and  to  be  received  by  faith. 
Therefore  one  apostle  prays  for  some,  they  migiit  oe  filled 
with  joy  and  peace  in  believing.'  And  another  says  of 
others,  that  believing,  they  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.*  The  external  revelation  in  the  Gospel 
is  an  apt  means  to  beget  that  faith  which  it  is  said  comes 
by  hearing;  but  the  very  notion  of  means  importing  what 
intervenes  to  the  effect,  between  that  and  tne  principal 
agent,  necessarily  supposes  such  an  agent;  and  that  what  is 
only  means,  cannot  work  the  effect  alone.  That  Agent, 
viz.  (in  this  case)  GKxi  himself  or  the  Spirit,  besides  the 
means  which  he  uses  and  makes  effectual,  must  have  his 
own  influence  whereby  he  makes  them  so.  If  a  pen  be  a 
fit  means  or  instrument  to  write  with,  it  doth  not  tnerefore 
follow  that  it  can  write  alone,  without  a  hand  to  move  and 
^l^uide  it,  in  order  whereto  a  motive  and  directive  influence 
18  imparted.    In  the  present  case,  the  influence  is  the  in- 
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ward,  enlightening,  oTerpowanngoanmimicataoB, 
of  we  spoiik.  The  effii»cy  whereof  is  soch,  «s  to  give 
the  soul  that  peaceful  rest  in  believing,  which  is  also  aon 
pleasant  and  delightful,  according  as  the  Uiings  are  tead 
to  be  so,  which  are  believed.  Nor  doth  it  in  order  herao 
work  by  way  of  enthusiastical  impulsion,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  external  revelation,  which  is  rationally  and 
aptly  suitable  to  the  working  of  the  effect.  For  then,  thai 
should  no  way  have  the  place  so  much  as  of  meana.  Bat 
there  being  sufficient  inducement  to  persuade  ihml  this  ex* 
temal  revelation  is  divine,  so  as  to  procure  a  rational  as- 
sent to  the  thines  revealed,  with  any  man  that,  having  that 
revelation,  with  the  account  of  its  first  canfimatiaB. 
shall  but  use  his  understanding  in  reference  thereto,  sou 
is  not  besotted  to  a  party  of  sworn  enemies  to  theChrntiin 
name.  This  inward  revelation  then  falling  in,  tmptxwtan 
his  heart  to  an  entire  unitive  closure,  with  theffreat  thdWi 
contained  in  the  outward  one ;  and  principafiy  wtththe 
Son  of  Gkxl  himself,  unto  which  union  that  whole  revela- 
tion is  most  directly  subservient.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
when  divers  others  (of  whom  it  is  said,  and  particQlariy 
of  Judas,  *  that  they  believed  not)  forsook  Christ,  Peier 
and  the  other  apostles  stuck  so  resolutely  to  him,  because, 
we  believe  (say  the3r)  and  art  sure  that  tnou  art  ChriA,the 
Son  of  the  living  God ;  which  assurance  we  may  then 
conclude  was  much  of  another  sort  than  that  of  Jndas; 
though  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  wanted  a  ratianal 
certainty  of  the  same  truth,  sufficient  to  hare  oreroome 
objections  in  his  judgment ;  but  not  sufficient  to  overeone 
the  contrary  corrupt  inclinations  of  his  wicked  bcajl 
Therefore  as  the  inward  revelation  uses  not  to  do  its  work 
without  the  outward ;  (for  I  suppose  we  have  not  heajd  of 
many  Christians  where  the  Gospel  hath  not  been;)  so  nor 
is  the  outward  revelation  able,  alone,  to  b^et  that  which, 
in  the  most  eminent  sense,  goes  in  Scripture  under  the 
name  of  faith.  It  may  beget  that  merely  intdlectnal  cer- 
tainty which  may  prevail  against  all  doubts  anddijeetkns 
in  a  man's  mind  to  the  contrary ;  but  not  the  contrary  ia- 
clinations  of  his  corrupt  will.  Most  men's  fiuth  is  bat 
opinionative,  and  many  men's  never  reaches  so  high  as  to  a 
rational  opinion;  thai  proceeds  upon  having  balanced  con- 
siderations on  both  sides,  and  inclines  to  that  part  on  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  weighty ;  whereas  the  faith  fas  they 
call  it)  of  too  many  is  no  otner  thing  than  a  merely  Wad 
and  sequacious  humour,  grounded  upon  nothing  bat  a 
willingness  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  or  tne  apprehoision  of 
disgrace,  with  other  inconveniences,  if  where  that  is  the 
common  profession  one  should  profess  to  be  any  thing  bat 
a  Christian ;  or  a  lazy  indifferency,  easily  determiname  to 
that  part  which  is  next  at  hand  to  cc  chosen;  or  it  may  be, 
they  never  having  heard  of  another  profession,  which  pre- 
cludes any  choice  at  all. 

But  admit  it  did  arrive  to  a  rational  certainty,  as  it  ea- 
sily might  with  them  that  have  with  the  external  reqnisiie 
advantages,  competent  understanding,  patience,  diligence, 
and  impartiality  to  consider:  that  is,  suppose  it  fo  pro- 
ceed upon  that  abundant  evidence  whicn  the  case  will 
admit,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  hath  been  testified  by 
Gk)d ;  and  that  Grod's  testimony  cannot  deceive :  there 
needs  more  to  win  and  overcome  men's  hearts;  which 
must  be  done  ere  the  thin^  revealed  in  the  gospel  can  be 
apprehended  delectable,  w  bat  can  any  man  have  great- 
er certainty  of,  in  a  mere  human  way^  than  all  men  have 
that  they  must  die  1  And  yet  how  few  are  there  whose 
spirits  are  formed  hereby  to  any  sen'ousness  agreeable  to 
that  persuasion  !  Whatever  way  a  man  comes  to  be  cer- 
tain of  any  thing  that  hath  a  contrary  tendency  to  the  bent 
of  his  habitually  wicked  heart,  he  needs  more  than  the 
evidence  of  the  thing,  to  make  it  efficaciously  detemune 
his  will  against  his  former  vicious  course.  Ii  the  matter 
be  such  as  properly  falls  under  faith ;  that  faith  groonds 
upon  the  authority  of  Gtod,  apprehended  as  avouching  the 
truth  of  that  revelation  to  which  we  subscribe  our  assent 
But  then  it  is  lively  or  languid,  according  as  the  appre- 
hension is  we  have  of  that  avouchment.  But  the  appre- 
hension which  is  only  the  product  of  the  external  reve- 
lation, even  recommended  by  the  most  advantageoos 
and  convincing  circumstances,  is  too  faint  to  command 
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the  Boal.    Who  amongst  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  at 
Mount  Horeb,  coald  have  any  doubt,  but  the  authority 
that  avouched  the  ]aw  there  given  them  was  divine  1  And 
yet  how  boldhr  do  they  rush  into  idolatry,  against  the  ex- 
press letter  of  that  law ;  while  the  sound  of  that  dreadful 
voice  of  words  which  delivered  it,  could  hardly,  one  would 
think,  be  well  out  of  their  ears!  And  though  they  could  not 
doubt  of  Grod's  authority, yet  for  all  that,  their  frequent  rebel- 
lious are  plainly  resolved  into  their  infidelity.    How  long 
will  this  people  provoke  me  lb    And  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  they  helieve  me,  for  all  the  sisns  which  I  have  showed 
among  them  1  Yea,  they  despised  the  pleasant  land  :  they 
believed  not  his  word.^    Or  what  place  could  be  left  for 
rational  doubt  with  the  multitudes  that  beheld  the  mira- 
cles of  oar  Lord  Jesus,  but  that  they  were  Qod's  own  seal 
affixed  purposely  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  ?  Yet  how 
few  (thoujgh  we  must  suppose  many  convinced)  did  heartily 
believe  in  him  I  More  (abundantly)  did  upon  a  less  ad- 
vantageous external  revelation  after  his  ascension.    And 
the  reasoii  is  plainly  told  us,  The  Spirit  was  not  yet  given, 
because  that  iesas  was  not  yet  glorified.<i    And  how  ex- 
pressly have  we  it  from  his  own  mouth,  after  he  had  inter- 
preted coming  to  him  by  believing  on  him,*  No  man  ean 
come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  that  hath  sent  me  draw 
him.     Ajid  afterwards,  having  said,  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth  *,r  he  adds,  but  there  are  some  of  you  that 
believe  not.'    (So  th*at  no  man's  professed  assent,  though 
as  forward  a  professor  as  Judas  was,  there  referred  to,  will 
in  strict  account  entitle  him  a  believer,  if  it  be  not  produced 
by  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit.)    Ana  then  re- 
peats,h  Therefore  I  said  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come 
unto  me,  except  it  were  given  him  of  my  Father.    And 
what  provocation  the  Father  had  to  withhold  that  quicken- 
ing Spirit  so  generally  from  that  people,  any  one  may  see 
that  reads  their  stohr.    Upon  which,  l>y  the  recess  of  that 
Spirit,  they  are  hardened  to  as  great  a  miracle  as  formerly 
their  Egyptian  oppressors  were  many  ages  before;  there 
being  indeed  no  greater  miracle,  as  was  said  of  old,  th&n 
that  men  should  not  believe  upon  the  sight  of  so  many 
miracles.    And  this  dreadftil  dereliction  and  consequent 
obduration  we  see  is  referred  to  primitive  justice  as  a  vin- 
dictive dispensation.    But  though  he  had  done  so  many 
miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him.i    That 
the  saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which 
he  spake,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  1  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  Ik    where  it  is  ob- 
vious to  observe  that  the  believing  of  the  gospel-report 
owes  itself  to  the  revelation  of  (jkxl's  arm:  or  requires  the 
exerting  of  his  power,  agreeable  to  that  or  the  apostle,  that 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  or  his  power 
to  us-ward,  who  believe  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  &e.i    And  how  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
came  not  to  be  revealed,  or  that  power  not  to  be  put  forth, 
is  intimated  in  what  follows :  Therefore  they  could  not 
believe,  because  (for  which  Isaiah  is  again  quoted)  he  had 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  &c.^  Which 
shows,  that  as  that  blindin?  and  hardening  of  eyes  and 
hearts,  in  some  superadded  degrees  thereof,  is  the  effect  of 
a  penal  dereliction  or  retraction  of  God's  arm  for  former 
obstinate  opposition  to  the  external  revelation  of  the  Qos- 
pel ;  so  that  there  is  a  precedent  blindness  and  hardness, 
not  otherwise  vincible  than  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord ;  and 
which,  it  being  penally  withheld,  will  naturally  grow  worse 
and  worse.    And  certainly  that,  upon  the  withholding 
whereof,  such  things  certainly  ensue  as  are  inconsistent 
with  believing,  must  needs  itself  be  necessary  to  it.    All 
which  things  considered,  do  so  plainly  speak  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  a  mere  external  revelation,  and  the  necessity  of 
an  internal  besides,  unto  that  faith  which  is  the  immediate 
^ring  of  delight  in  God ;  that  i(  is  not  needful  to  insist 
upon  many  plain  texts  of  Scriptures  besides,  that  folly  say 
the  same  thing.    As  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."    And  again,  Whosoever 
shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Sou  of  Gfod,  God  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  heinGod.«    And  whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  (3}od.P    Upon  which  words, 


with  many  more  of  like  import  in  the  sacred  volume,  no 
sense  can  be  put  which  is  tolerable,  and  not  the  same  with 
what  we  have  above  asserted. 

In  short,  faith  is  a  part  of  homage  paid  to  the  authority 
of  the  great  Gtod ;  which  is  to  be  estimated  sincere,  accord- 
ing as  it  answers  the  end  for  which  the  things  to  be  b&* 
lieved  were  revealed.  That  end  is  not  to  beget  only  the 
notion  of  those  things,  as  truths  that  are  to  be  lodged  in  the 
mind,  and  go  no  further ;  as  if  they  were  to  be  understood 
true  only  that  they  might  be  so  understood ;  but  that  the 
person  might  accordingly  have  his  spirit  formed,  and  might 
shape  the  course  of  his  whole  conversation ;  therefore  is  it 
called  the  obedience  of  faith ;  and  the  same  word  which  is 
wont  to  be  rendered  unbelief,  signifies  disobedience,  obsti- 
nacy, anpersuadableness ;  being  teom  a  theme  which  (as  is 
known)  signifies  to  persuade.  So  that  this  homage  is  then 
truly  given  to  the  eternal  Grod,  when  his  revelation  is  com- 
plied with  and  submitted  to,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  purpose  of  it.  Which  that  it  may  be,  requires  that  his 
Spirit  urge  the  soul  with  his  authority,  and  overpower  it 
into  an  awful  subjection  thereto.  The  soul  being  so  dis- 
jointed by  the  apostacy,  that  its  own  faculties  keep  not  (in 
reference  to  the  things. of  God)  their  natural  order  to  one 
another,  further  than  as  a  holy  rectitude  is  renewed  in  them 
b^  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  is  it  necessary,  that  the  en- 
hghtening  communication  which  he  transmits  into  it,  be 
not  only  so  clear,  as  to  scatter  the  darkness  that  beclouded 
the  mind,  but  so  penetratinc^,  as  to  strike  and  pierce  the 
heart,  to  dissolve  and  relax  its  stiff"  and  ft-ozen  ngour,  and 
render  it  capable  of  a  new  mould  and  frame.  In  order 
whereto,  "  Qod  that  (at  first)  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  is  said  to  have  shined  into  the  hearts"  of 
them,  viz.  whom  he  renews,  "to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Gtod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 
And  as  they  to  whom  this  communication  of  Grod  is  in 
some  degree  afiforded,  do  hereupon  apprehend  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  them  that  it  should  be  aflTorded;  and  be 
sucn  as  they  now  find  it,  (which  they  apprehended  not  be- 
fore,) so  they  perceive  it  to  be  delightful  also,  as  well  as 
necessary.  And  finding  it  yet  given  into  them  but  in  an 
imperfect  degree,  their  continual  cravings  are  still  for  more. 
And  having  tasted  hereby  how  gracious  the  Lord  is ;  as 
new-bom  babes  they  desire  it,  as  sincere  mik,  that  they 
may  grow  thei  eby.'  They  hereby  come  to  know  Qod  and 
the  things  of  Grod  with  savour.  And  wisdom  having  en- 
tered into  their  hearts,  knowledge  is  pleasant  to  their  soul.' 
Whereby,  as  every  renewed  taste  provokes  in  them  new 
desire,  all  such  renewed  desires  dispose  them  unto  further 
and  more  satisfying  delight.  They  sensibly  discern  the 
difference  between  their  former  dry  and  sapless  notions 
of  Gk)d,  and  the  lively^«<pirited  apprehensions  which  they 
now  have.  They  can  m  some  measure  understand  the 
reason  why  the  apostle  should  in  such  a  rapture  speak  of 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ; 
and  why  he  should  so  triumphantly  give  thanks  to  Qod  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  •  in  every 
place.  They  can  perceive  there  was  good  sense  in  those 
words,  they  have  a  more  quick  and  judicious  perception 
of  the  fragrancy  of  that  knowledge ;  it  is  to  them  a  refresh- 
ing, vital,  quickening  perfume,  as  the  word,  there  and  be- 
fore, imports,  most  cheeringly  odoriferous,  the  savour  of 
life  to  ]ife,t  lively  in  itself,  and  to  them.  So  full  of  life, 
as  to  beget  and  transmit  it,  and  replenish  their  souls  there- 
with ;  so  as  they  might  feel  life  thence  working  in  all  their 
powers.  A  revelation  of  God,  that  is  of  such  a  nature, 
cannot  but  be  highly  delectable ; 

1.  In  respect  of  the  matter  revealed,  Qod  himself  espe- 
cially (if  not  yet  testifying  himself  to  be,  yet  at  least  will- 
ing m  Christ  to  become)  our  Gtod ;  in  such  a  way,  and 
upon  such  terms,  as  is  expressed  in  the  Gospel.  A  more 
particular  mention  of  the  things  (contained  m  this  revela- 
tion) that  are  more  apt  to  beget  delight  and  feed  it,  is  pur- 
posely deferred  till  we  come  to  press  and  enforce  the  duty 
Itself 

2.  In  respect  of  the  immediate  way  and  manner  of  reve- 
lation, with  so  much  facility  continually  coming  in  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  soul,  according  as  it  is  found  ready  by 
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a  datiftit  Goxnpliance  to  admit  it,  and  doth  lie  open  to  it. 
For  otherwise,  a  fatherly  severity  is  most  fitly  expressed 
in  withholding  it  at  some  times. 

3;  Taa.  respect  of  the  life  and  vigour  which  it  carries  with 
It,  whereby  it  is  experienced  to  he  a  vital  li|;ht ;  and  that 
it  is  indeed  (as  is  said)  life,  which  is  the  light  of  men." 
Dull,  sluggish,  ineffectual  notions  of  such  things  can  have 
little,  comparatively,  of  delectation  in  them. 

4.  In  respect  of  the  design  and  tendency  of  the  revelation, 
discernible  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  the  soul  into  union 
with  Grod :  and  that  there  may  be  a  continual  intercourse 
between  him  aud  it.  Not  that  it  might  have  a  transient 
glance  of  so  lovely  an  object,  and  no  more.  When  once  it 
apprehends  Grod  hath  made  this  light  shine  in  upon  me, 
not  to  amuse  me,  but  here  he  fixes  it  as  a  lamp  to  guide 
me,  in  a  stated  course  of  communion  with  him.  How 
pleasant  is  it  to  think  he  will  be  known  for  this  blessed 
purpose  1  Now  a  communication  of  God  including  a  reve- 
lation of  him  apt  to  beget  such  a  knowledge,  cannot  be 
without  much  matter  of  delight. 

But  besides  that,  though  most  naturally  following  there- 
upon, it  also  includes, 

II.  A  transforming  impression  of  his  image.  This  vet 
more  fuUv  answers  the  mquiry  when  a  person  is  said  to 
enjoy  Groa ;  what  doth  he  immediately  enjoy  1  or  whereby 
is  he  said  to  enjoy  Qod  1  what  doth  God  communicate  or 
transmit,  by  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  enjoyed  1  He 
communicates  his  own  livmg  likeness,  the  very  image  of 
himself;  not  the  idea  of  likeness  only  by  which  he  is  known, 
though  it  most  be  confessed  the  knowledge  of  him,  if 
he  be  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is,  must  suppose  a  true 
likeness  of  him  offered  to  the  mind,  and  formed  there.  But 
this  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  not  a  merely  representative 
but  a  real  image.  The  product  of  the  former  it  is,  as  is 
sufficiently  to  be  collected  from  what  hath  been  said.  For 
that  appears  to  be  not  a  mere  airy,  spiritless,  ineffectual 
thing,  as  the  notion  of  Grod,  and  of  all  divine  matters,  is 
with  the  most ;  bm  as  hath  been  said,  operative,  penetrating, 
efficacious,  apt  to  beget  suitable  imwessions  upon  the  heart, 
and  wholly  transform  the  soul.  The  effect  of  it  then  is, 
this  transformative  impression  itself;  by  which  the  soul 
becomes  another  thing  than  it  was ;  a  new  creature ; «  old 
things  being  done  away,  and  all  things  made  aew.  In 
respect  of  this,  it  is  said  to  be  bom  of  God.  This  is  the 
new  man  which  afler  God  is  said  to  be  created  in  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  true  holiness ;  >  the  Divine  nature 
participated ;  y  the  seed  of  >  God ;  the  <nrapx^i  *■  the  prime 
and  most  excellent  part  of  his  creatures. 

Concerning  this  likeness,  and  the  satisfyingness  of  it,  in 
its  perfect  state,  though  much  hath  been  discoursed  else- 
where, it  will  be  rejiuisite  to  say  somewhat  here  also,  that 
may  bear  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  present  imperfect 
Slate  of  the  regenerate  in  this  world.  That  communication 
of  God  which  must  be  supposed  afforded  them,  in  order  to 
their  delig:hting  in  him,  could  signify  little  to  that  purpose, 
if  with  deformed  and  diseased  souls  they  were  only  to  look 
upon  a  very  lovely  object,  still  themselves  remaining  what 
they  were.  Nor  doth  it  delight  them  only  as  it  is  appre- 
hended apt  and  aiming  to  work  a  happy  change  in  tnem  • 
but  as  it  doth  it,  or  hath  in  part  done  it.  As  like  an  active' 
Quick  flame,^  it  passeth  through  their  souls,  searches  melts 
them,  bums  up  their  dross,  makes  them  a  new  luisp  or 
mass,  forms  them  for  Gkxl's  own  use  and  converse. 

God  is  proposed  unto  our  communion  and  fellowship 
under  the  name  of  light.  But  such  a  light  (it  appears)  as 
whereby  we  that  were  darkness  do  also  become  light  in  the 
Lord,  k  as  elsewhere  it  is  expressed.  That,  as  he  is  the 
Father  of  lights, «  we  may  appear  the  children  of  such  a 
Father,  and.  walk  accordmglyi  i.  e.  as  children  of  light. 
For  we  are  presently  told,  that  if  we  say  we  have  fellow^ip 
with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth. d  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light, 
then  we  have  a  mutual  fellowship,  ♦  i.  e.  God  and  we.  It 
is  needful  then,  that  we  have  that  apprehension  of  him. 
And  he  therefore  by  solenm  message  makes  that  declaration 
of  himself  that  he  is  light,  Tthis  then  is  the  message  which 
we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  Glod  is 
light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,)  i.  e.  the  most 
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pore,  holy,  excellent,  glonoos  Being.  Bat  for  what  nu- 
pose  are  we  to  have  that  apprehension  1  We  are  tola  br 
the  apostle  for  what;  he  there  makes  thai  declarmlion  witk 
that  design,  that  we  might  be  entered  into  the  same  feUov- 
ship  in  which  he  was  already:  for  that  end  therefore  we 
are  to  have  this  apprehension.  But  inasmuch  as  he  imne- 
diately  adds,  that  yet  while  we  converse  in  darkneas,  we 
lie,  if  we  pretend  to  that  feUowship ;  'tis  manifriat,  that  this 
disco vexy  of  God  and  our  suitable  apprehension  are  ik>  far- 
ther serviceable  to  their  end,  than  bringing  us  into  feUofv. 
ship  with  him,  than  as  by  his  beams  he  b^gtta  as  into  his 
likeness  herein ;  and  that,  so  far  as  oar  csqpacity  and  weaeat 
state  admit,  we  be  truly  in  a  degree  made  pore,  brigni,  shi- 
ning, excellent  creatures,  resembling  our  Maker,  and  being 
a  second  time  formed  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  as. 
The  Gospel  is  the  formative  instmment  in  this  vork,  as 
it  was  said  to  be  the  iiLstrament  or  means  of  oar  intellcctaal 
illumination.  The  new  creature  is  said  to  be  begottea  of 
the  word  of  God ;  and  the  Divine  nature  to  be  oommoni- 
cated  through  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
which  discovering  Gkni's  gracious  nature  and  iaroaroUe 
inclination  towards  us,  are  an  apt  means  (bat  no  more  than 
a  means^  to  render  us  well-natured  (not  cross,  thwarting, 
contrary)  unto  him.  Faith  admits  the  gospel-diseoTcry 
into  the  soul,  and  of  an  external  word  withoat,  makes  it 
become  an  ingrafted  word ;  the  word  of  Christ  dwelliag 
richly  in  us :  and  so  gives  it  the  adf  antage  of  becoming 
thus  mightily  operative ;  for  unto  them  only  who  believe  is 
it  the  power  of  uod  to  salvation.  And  being  received,  not 
as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  Grod,  it  works 
effectually  in  them  that  believe.  To  them  who  believe  it 
not,  it  signifies  nothing;  is  to  them  an  empty  soaad,or 
only  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  And  inasmuch  as  the  gospel- 
revelation  is  the  instrument  of  this  impression;  by  it  ihe 
impression  must  be  measured,  with  it  must  it  agree.  Which 
revelation  being  expressive  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  his 
mind  and  will  in  reference  to  us,  the  impression  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  that  revelation  ;  bat  it  most  also  cany 
in  it  the  resemblance  and  likeness  of  God  himself;  for  the 
gospel-revelation  is  God's  seal ;  the  stamp  apon  it  is  a 
model  of  his  image.  Whence  therefore  tne  soal  sealed 
therewith,  bears  on  it  at  once  the  signature  both  of  tba 
author  and  the  instrument.  But  because  oar  best  and 
surest  way  of  forming  true  and  right  apprehensions  of  God, 
is  to  attend  and  guide  ourselves  by  the  representation  that 
is  there  made  of  him ;  (for  it  were  useless  and  in  vain,  if 
letting  our  thoughts  work  at  random  withoat  reference  to 
it,  we  might  conceive  as  fitly  of  God  and  his  mind  con- 
cerning us,  as  by  the  direction  and  guidance  of  it  ;>  there- 
fore are  we  to  aim  at  conformity  to  God  as  he  is  there  re- 
presented. For  that  is  the  proper  likeness  to  him  we  are  to 
inquire  after  (and  which  only  could  be  impressed  by  his 
Gk^pel)  that  is  expressed  ana  represented  there.  We  all 
with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Loni, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  g^ory  to  glory. '  It 
is  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shinmg  through  that  glass,  that 
we  are  changed.  And  the  image  whereinto  we  are  changed 
is  the  same  image  that  is  to  be  seen  in  that  g^lass.  For 
there  God  hath  provided  such  a  representation  of  him- 
self and  of  his  mmd  should  appear,  as  is  most  so^aUe  to 
our  caseand  stale,  and  which  it  most  concerned  us  to  have 
the  view  and  the  image  of  That  represents  him  in  his 
imitable  excellencies ;  and  shows  what  he  is  towards  as, 
what  his  counsels,  determinations,  and  constkntioos  are 
concerning  us ;  and  hereupon  shows,  what  we  ^oold  be,  or 
what  temper  of  spirit  becomes  us  in  reference  to  soch  a 
revelation .  And  such ,  when  we  receive  this  his  impressive 
communication,  he  really  makes  us  thereby  become.  And 
then  IS  It  that  it  will  be  found  most  highly  delectable.  A 
heart  formed  accordiiMB;  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Chri^ 
and  cast  mto  the  mould  of  the  Gospel,  (as  is  the  import  of 
the  apostle's  words.  Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  the 
doctnne,ffintothetypeorframewhereof  ye  were  delivered,) 
hath  a  sprmg  of  pleasure  in  itself.  Not  of  perfect  anmixed 
pleasure :  for  there  is  much  yet  remaining,  that  cannot  bat 
be  very  displeasing  and  offensive  to  sach  as  have  learned 
no  longer  to  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,  and 
have  senses  exercised  to  discern  betwixt  good  and  evil. 
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And  indeed  bj  the  same  vital  principle  the  soul  is  made 
capable  both  or  the  sweetest  delights  and  the  qaickest  sense 
of  pain ;  while  it  was  dead  it  was  sensible  of  neither. 

Nor  is  it  an  original  spring.  Whatever  it  hath  that  is 
good  and  pleasant  comes  from  a  higher  head,  and  is  com- 
municatea.  Bat  the  communication  remains  not  in  this 
heart  as  in  a  dead  receptacle,  but  creates  the  soul  where  it 
is  a  living  spring  itself.  The  Lord  shall  satisfy  thy  soul  in 
drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones,  and  thou  shall  be  like  a 
watered  garden,  and  as  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail 
not.h  After  which  it  follows,  Then  shalt  thou  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord,  Ac.i  So  though  the  waters  that  are  so 
Sleasantly  refreshing  to  holy  souls  are  given  by  Christ ;  yet 
e  himself  tells  us,  they  shall  be  in  him  to  whom  they  are 
given  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.k 
Whence  also  the  good  man  is  said  to  be  satisfied  from  him- 
self;! and  the  mouth  of  the  righteous  to  be  a  well  of  Ufe," 
i.  e.  to  others,  much  more  must,  his  heart  be  so  to  himself. 
Nor  indeed  can  there  be  a  vainer  or  more  absurd  design 
and  expectation,  than  to  aim  immediately  at  delights  and 
pys,  without  ever  looking  after  that  transforming,  purif}^- 
mg,  quickening  communication  from  God,  in  whicn  he  is 
to  be  enjoyed ;  which  is,  apparently,  the  most  prejudicial 
and  dangerous  mistake,  the  practical  error  (and  so  much 
the  worse  therefore)  of  many  persons  of  much  pretence  to 
religion,  that  dream  and  boast  of  nothing  less  than  raptures 
and  transports,  having  never  yet  known  or  felt  what  the 
work  of  regeneration  or  the  new  creature  means.  And 
having  only  got  some  notions  of  God  and  Christ,  that 
tickle  their  fancies  without  ever  changing  their  hearts,  these 
go  for  divine  enjoyments.  Others  somewhat  awakened 
and  convinced,  but  not  renewed,  though  they  do  not  pre- 
tend already  to  have,  yet  do  (from  the  same  mistaken  ap- 
prehension) as  vainly  seek  and  catch  at  joys  and  sweet- 
nesses; while  their  unsanctified  hearts  do  yet  lie  steeped 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  And  they  wander  and  complain, 
that  they'  feel  not  in  themselves  the  delights  whereor  they 
find  Scripture  sometimes  make  mention,  while  in  the  mean- 
time they  expect  and  snatch  at  them  in  that  preposterous 
impossible  way,  as  to  abstract  them  from  the  things  them- 
selves, wherein  the  pleasure  and  delight  lies.  They  would 
have  delight  without  the  delectable  good  that  must  im- 
mediately afford  and  yield  it;  or  without  foregoing  the 
noisome  evils  that  resist  and  hinder  it ;  which  therefore 
makes  it  necessary  to  treat  the  more  largely  of  the  delight- 
ful communication,  by  which  only  intervening  souls  are 
capable  of  delighting  m  God. 

And  as  to  this  branch  of  it,  the  vital,  sanctiAring,  trans- 
forming influence,  whereby  the  soul  is  wrought  to  a  con- 
formity to  the  GJospel ;  if  we  take  a  somewhat  more  distinct 
view  of  it,  we  shall  find,  it  cannot  but  have  in  it  abundant 
matter  of  delight.  In  the  general,  the  thing  here  to  be 
communicated,  is  a  universal  rectitude  of  temper  and  dis- 
positions, including — the  removal  of  such  as  are  sinful  and 
corrupt;  and — the  settlement  of  such  as  are  holy  and  gra- 
cious;—-both  to  be  measured  and  estimated,  as  to  their 
good  or  evil,  by  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
surely  that  must  be  a  blessed  and  delightful  state  (and  it's 
that  towards  which  this  divine  communication  gradually 
tends)  wherein  a  wretched  soul,  that  was  lost  in  the  impu- 
rities of  sin,  shall  be  stripped  and  unclothed  of  all  the  pra- 
vity,  perverse  inclinations,  corrupt  affections,  which  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  condemns;  ana  invested  with  all  the 
parts  of  that  purity,  that  gracious  and  holy  frame^  which 
that  Gospel  recommends.  For  as  the  former  carry  in  them 
matter  of  certain  vexation  and  anguish,  which  it  is  hereby 
freed  from ;  so  the  latter  manifestly  carry  in  themselves 
matter  of  unspeakable  delight  and  pleasure,  which  it  here- 
by partakes.  And  by  the  same  degrees  by  which  this  di- 
vine commonication  mfers  the  latter  of  these,  it  expels  the 
former.  *  By  the  same  degrees  by  which  any  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature,  they  escape  the  corruptions 
which  are  in  the  world  through  lust.  And  that  we  may 
be  here  a  little  more  particular,  without  descending  into 
the  innumerable  particularities  which  might  be  severally 
spoken  of  upon  this  occasion;  we  shall  only  consider  this 
heart-rectifying  communication,  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
more  principal  thmgs,  towards  which  the  spirit  of  man 
may  be  either  perversely,  or  duly  and  aright,  inclined ;  that 
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we  may  see  what  matter  of  delight  it  infers  and  brings  with 
it.  In  order  whereto  it  must  be  considered,  that  wherein 
it  is  transforming,  it  is  also  enlivening ;  and  therefore  for-* 
nishes  the  soul  with  the  power  of  ^iritual  sensation; 
whereby  it  comes  to  apprehend  its  former  temper,  as  very 
grievous  and  detestable ;  not  only  being  entire  and  undi- 
minished, but  even  the  relics  of  it  which  do  yet  remain ; 
and  proportionably,  the  holy  frame  to  be  introdaced  as 
highly  covetable  and  to  be  infinitely  desired. 

Which  being  supposed,  it  mast  needs  be  very  delightful 
to  such  a  soul,  to  feel  itself  in  part  rectified,  and  to  expect 
it  further  in  its  temper  and  inclinations, 

1.  Towards  God,  towards  whom  it  was  most  disin- 
clined ;  that  is,  both  towards  him  as  its  end,  and  towards 
Christ  as  its  way  to  him. 

As  to  himself  its  end.  It  finds  upon  reflection,  it  was 
dead  towards  Gk>d,  without  motion  towards  him,  without 
inclination,  all  ils  powers  bent  and  set  quite  another  way; 
so  that  to  persuade  it  to  begin  a  course  of  holy  motion  to- 
wards Goo,  was  a  like  thing  as  to  persuade  a  stone  to  fly 
upwards.  It  could  not  trust  the  original  truth,  nor  love 
the  sovereign  good,  nor  obey  the  supreme  authority.  Its 
course  was  nothing  else  but  continusu  recession  from  him, 
towards  whom  it  should  have  been  continually  pressing 
forward  with  all  its  might.  It  was  wont  to  say  to  him,  in 
whom  was  its  life  and  all  its  hope,  "  Depart  from  me,  I 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways ;"  was  utterly  alien- 
ated from  the  life  of  God,  and  did  choose  to  live  as  with- 
out him  in  the  world.  Ajid  although  it  still  remain  thus 
in  too  great  a  degree,  yet  as  it  abhors  this  as  a  hateful  way 
of  living,  and  desires  it  may  be  otherwise ;  so  is  it  sensibly 
delightful  that  it  doth  in  some  degree  perceive  a  change ; 
that  now  it  can  find  itself  returning  into  its  right  and  na- 
tural state  of  subordination  to  God.  Which,  while  it  was 
out  of  it,  laid  that  claim  to  it,  that  its  dislocation  was  un- 
easy, and  it  could  have  no  rest ;  though  it  was  not  aware 
what  the  matter  was  with  it,  and  could  never  thoroughly 
apprehend,  that  it  ought  (much  less  could  desire  or  aim) 
to  return.  And  if  in  returning,  and  its  continual  course 
afterwards,  Twhich  ought  to  be  but  a  continuing  return  and 
moving  bacK  towards  God,)  there  be  much  cause  for  the 
exercise  of  repentance ;  the  disposition  whereto  is  a  part  of 
that  new  nature  now  communicated ;  yet  even  such  re- 
lentings  as  are  due  and  suitable  upon  this  account  are  not 
unpleasant.  There  is  pleasure  mingled  with  such  tears, 
and  with  those  mournings  which  are  not  without  hope,  and 
which  flow  naturally  and  without  force,  from  a  living  prin- 
ciple within,  as  waters  from  their  still-freshly  springing 
fountain.  When  the  soul  finds  itself  unbound  and  set  at 
liberty ;  when  it  can  freely  pour  out  itself  to  God,  dis- 
solve kindly  and  melt  before  him ;  it  doth  it  with  regret 
only  at  what  it  hath  done  and  been,  not  at  what  it  is  now 
doing,  except  that  it  can  do  it  no  more ;  affecting  even  to 
be  infinite  ncrein,  while  it  yet  sees  it  must  be  confined 
within  some  bounds.  It  loves  to  lie  in  the  dust  and  abase 
itself;  and  is  pleased  with  the  humiliation,  contrition,  and 
brokenness  of  heart,  which  repentance  towards  Gtod  in- 
cludes in  it.  So  that  as  God  is  delighted  with  this  sacri- 
fice, so  it  is  with  the  offering  of  it  up  to  him.  Many  men 
apprehend  a  certain  sweetness  in  revenge ;  such  a  one  finds 
it  only  in  this  just  revenge  upon  himself  How  imexpres- 
sible  pleasure  accompanies  its  devoting  itself  to  God. 
when  Dcmoaning  itself,  and  returning  with  weeping  and 
supplication,  it  says,  "Now,  lo  I  come  to  thee,  thou  art 
the  JLord  my  Gk)d.  I  have  brought  thee  back  thine  own, 
what  I  had  sacrilegiously  alienated  and  stolen  away,  the 
heart  which  was  gone  astray,  that  hath  been  so  long  a  va- 
gabond and  fiigitive  from  thy  blessed  presence,  service,  and 
communion.  Take  now  the  soul  which  thou  hast  made ; 
possess  thy  own  right ;  enter  upon  it,  stamp  it  with  the 
entire  impression  of  thine  own  seal,  and  mark  it  for  thine. 
Other  lords  shall  no  more  have  dominion.  What  have  I 
to  do  any  more  with  the  idols  wherewith  I  was  wont  to 
provoke  thee  to  jealousy  1  I  will  now  make  mention  of 
thy  name,  and  of  thine  only.  I  bind  myself  to  thee  in 
everlasting  bonds,  in  a  covenant  never  to  be  forgotten." 

The  self-denial  which  is  included  in  this  transaction, 
hath  no  little  pleasure  in  it.  When  -the  soul  frCely  quits 
all  pretence  to  itself,  and  by  its  own  consent  passes  into 
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his  now  acknowledged  right ;  disclaims  itself,  and  all  its 
own  former  interests,  inclinations,  and  ends,  and  is  resolred 
to  be  to  him  and  to  no  other.  When  this  is  done  vmre- 
servedhft  without  any  intention  of  retaining  or  keeping 
back  any  thing  from  him ;  absohiUly^  and  without  making 
any  conditions  of  its  own,  but  only  agreeing  to  and  thank- 
fully accepting  his ;  pereviptorily  and  witnout  hesitation, 
and  without  halting  between  two  opinions,  "  Shall  1 1  or 
shall  I  not  1"  (as  if  it  were  ready  in  the  same  breath  to  re- 
tract and  undo  its  own  act;)  how  doth  it  now  rejoice  to  feel 
itself  ofier  willingly  I  They  that  have  life  and  sense  about 
them,  can  tell  there  is  pleasure  in  all  this.  And  the 
oftener  rejMitition  is  made  hereof,  (so  it  be  done  with  life, 
not  with  trifling  formality,)  they  so  often  renew  the  relishes 
with  themselves  of  the  same  pleasure. 
Continued  commerce  with  GK>d,  agreeable  to  the  te- 
of  that  league  and  covenant  struck  with  him,  how 
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pleasant  and  delightful  is  it !  to  be  a  friend  of  Qod,  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Most  High,  a  domestic,  no  more  a  stranger, 
a  foreigner,  but  of  his  own  household,  to  live  wholly  upon 
the  plentiful  provisions,  and  under  the  happy  order  and 
goveroment,  of  his  family,  to  have  a  heart  to  seek  all  from 
him,  and  lajr  out  all  for  him  1  How  great  is  the  pleasure  of 
trust,  of  living  free  from  care  j  that  is,  of  any  thing,  but 
how  to  please  and  honour  him  in  a  cheerful  unsolicitous 
dependence,  expecting  from  him  our  daily  bread,  believing 
he  will  not  let  our  souls  famish ;  that  while  they  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  they  shall  be  filled :  that 
they  shall  be  sastained  with  the  breiod  and  waters  of  life ; 
that  when  they  hunger,  he  will  feed  them  with  hidden 
manna,  and  with  the  ftuits  that  grow  on  the  tree  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God ;  that  when  they  thirst 
he  will  give  water,  and  add  milk  and  honey  without  mo- 
ney, witnout  price.  And  for  the  body  not  to  doubt,  but 
he  that  feeds  ravens  and  clothes  lilies,  will  feed  and  clothe 
them.  To  be  so  taken  up  in  seeking  his  kingdom  and 
righteousness,  as  freely  to  leave  it  to  him  to  add  the  other 
things  as  he  sees  fit ;  to  have  no  thought  for  tO-morrow ; 
to  have  a  heart  framed  herein  according  to  divine  pre- 
cept ;  not  to  be  encumbered  or  kept  in  an  anxious  sus- 
pense by  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  what  may  fall  out,  by 
which  many  sufler  the  same  affliction  a  thousand  times 
over,  which  GKxl  would  have  them  suffer  but  once ;  a  firm 
repose  on  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  its  sur&  and 
never-erring  wisdom ;  a  steady  persuasion,  that  our  hea- 
venly Father  knows  what  we  have  need  of,  and  what  is 
fittest  for  us  to  want,  to  suffer,  or  enjoy  ;  how  delightful  a 
life  do  these  make !  and  how  agreeable  to  one  bom  of 
God,  his  own  son  and  heir  of  all  things ;  as  being  joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  and  claiming  by  that  lar^e  grant,  that 
says  all  things  areyours ;  onlv  that  in  minority  it  is  better 
to  have  a  wise  Father's  allowance,  than  oe  our  own 
carvers. 

To  live  in  the  ^car  of  God,  is  not  without  its  pleasure. 
It  composes  the  soul,  expels  the  vanity  which  is  not 
without  vexation,  represses  exhorbitant  motions,  checks 
unruly  passions,  keeps  all  within  in  a  pleasant  peaceful 
calm ;  is  health  to  the  navel  and  marrow  to  the  bones. 

To  live  in  his  love,  is  delight  iiself,  or  a  tendency  to- 
wards it  The  disposition  whereto  being  communicated 
from  God,  and  a  part  of  the  holy  new  creature  derived 
from  him;  is  also-part  of  the  (secondary  or  subservient) 
delectable  object.  As  the  light  that  serves  unto  vision  is 
partly  (as  the  mediate  object)  somewhat  of  what  I  see, 
and  doth  partly,  as  a  principle,  actuate  and  concur  with 
the  faculty  in  the  act  of  seemg.  And  as  the  blessed  God 
himself  is  both  the  first  principle  and  ultimate  object  of 
that  and  other  gracious  acts ;«  therefore  it  cannot  but  be 
pleasant  to  the  soul,  to  perceive  that  powerful  influence 
from  God  stirring  in  it,  by  which  it  is  disposed  to  design 
and  pitch  upon  him  as  the  great  object  or  its  highest  de- 
light, unto  whom  it  laboured  under  so  vile  and  wicked  an 
aversion  heretofore.  Yea,  though  it  yet  have  no  certain 
persuasion  of  a  present  interest  in  him,  yet  this  disposition 
of  heart  towards  him,  and  that  it  finds  it  could  satisfyingly 
rest  in  him  as  its  best  good  upon  supposiuon  it  had  such 
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an  interest,  the  very  striTings  and  conte&tioiis  of  the 
towards  him  upon  this  account,  are  not  withovrt  a  preaeat 
pleasure :  as  we  behold  with  an  intennixed  desire  sad  de- 
light a  grateful  object  which  we  would  cnjoTi  ^'Q'  do  aot 
yet  know  whether  we  can  compass  or  not.  To  be  in  that 
temper  of  soul,  as  to  resolve,  "Hun  I  will  seek  and  par- 
sue,  him  I  will  study  to  please  and  serve,  and  spend  n^ 
strength  and  life  in  serving  him,  (which  is  to  live  in  hii 
love, )  though  I  yet  know  not  whether  he  will  accept,  or 
how  ne  wiU  deal  with  me  V*  this  cannot  bat  Itare  a  cer- 
tain sexisible  delectation  in  it. 

To  live  in  a  stated  habitual  subjection  to  him  as  the 
Lord  of  our  lives,  how  pleasant  is  it !  To  have  learned  lo 
obey;  to  be  accustomed  to  the  yoke:  to  taste  and  prore 
the  goodness  and  acceptableness  of  his  will  throogh  an 
effectual  transformation  in  the  renewal  of  our  minds:  lo 
be  b^  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  made  free  from  the  law 
of  sm  and  death ;  to  be  able  to  speak  it  as  the  imdisgaised 
sense  of  our  hearts,  "  Because  tl^  law  is  holy,  theiefore 
thy  servant  loveth  it ;"  to  reckon  it  a  royal  law  of  libeity, 
so  as  to  account  ourselves  so  mnch  the  more  free,  by  how 
much  we  are  the  more  thus  bound ;  when  we  afiect  lo  W 
prescribed  to,  and  are  become  patient  of  govenunent,  aot 
apt  to  chafe  at  the  bridle,  or  spurn  and  kick  at  the  boond- 
aries  that  hem  us  in :  this  is  a  temper  that  hath  not  niore 
of  duty  in  it  than  it  bath  of  delight.  There  is  such  a  thiag 
as  delighting  in  the  law  of  GckI,  according  to  the  iawazd 
man,  when  there  is  yet  a  difficulty  in  soppressing  and 
keeping  under  inordinate  rebellious  workings  of  eompt 
nature;  unto  which  there  is  no  desire  an  indulgence 
should  be  given,  by  having  the  law  attempered  to  theu, 
but  severity  rather  used  to  reduce  them  to  a  conlonBiiy 
to  the  law :  so  will  it  be,  if  the  law  become  a  heart  im- 
pression ;  when  it  can  once  be  truly  said,  thy  law  is  in 
my  heart,  it  will  be  also  with  the  same  sincerity  saad,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.o 

The  continual  exercise  ofgood  conscience  towards  God, 
hath  great  pleasure  in  it  Hereby  our  way  and  eoorse  m 
continuallv  reviewed,  and  we  pass  censores  upon  oar- 
selves,  ana  upon  that  account  survey  our  own  wonci.  And 
by  how  mucn  the  more  carefully  and  often  this  is  done, 
so  much  the  more  delectable  it  will  be^  that  is,  the  more 
approvable  we  shall  find  them  upon  review.  For  we  sluiU 
order  our  course  the  more  warily,  as  we  reckon  vpoa 
undergoing  an  Inquisition  and  search :  wherein  an  appre- 
hensive serious  heart  well  understands  it  is  not  itsdf  to 
be  the  supreme  judge.  How  blessed  an  imitation  migbi 
there  here  be  of  the  blessed  Gk>d  himself,  who  we  mid 
beheld  his  six  days'  works,  and  lo  they  were  all  very  good ; 
whereupon  follows  his  delightful  day  of  rest :  so  we  shall, 
in  some  degree  of  conformitv  to  him,  finding  oar  works  lo 
be  in  that  sort  good,  as  that  he  will  by  gracious  indnlgenee 
accept  them  as  such,  have  our  own  sabbath,  a  sweet  and 
peaceful  rest  in  our  own  spirits.  Though  we  can  pretend 
no  higher  than  sincerity  only,  yet  how  sweet  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  well-instructed  conscience  upon  that !  When  oar 
hearts  reproach  us  not,  and  we  resolve  they  shall  not  as 
lon^  as  we  live ;  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  no  base 
designs,  we  propose  nothing  to  ourselves  wherdn  we  ap- 
prehend cause  to  decline  Goid's  eye ;  we  walk  in  the  light, 
and  are  seeking  no  darkness  or  shadow  of  death,  where 
(as  workers  of  iniquity)  we  may  hide  ourselves  from  him ; 
can  implore  him  as  an  assistant,  and  appral  to  him  as  a 
judge  in  reference  to  our  ddA\y  affairs  ana  wonted  conrae: 
is  this  without  pleasure?  This  is  our  rejoicing,  saith  the 
apostle,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  Uiat  in  sinuilicity 
and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  ty  the 
grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation,  Ac.p  And 
thus  to  converse  with  God,  and  him  whom  we  daily  design 
to  glorify  and  serve,  and  whom  we  expect  daily  m  some 
measure,  and  fully  and  finally  ere  it  be  kmg,  to  enjoy,  is 
certainly  throughout  a  way  of  pleasanmess  and  peaiee. 
How  delectable  then  is  the  soul-rectifying  communicatioB 
from  God,  whereby,  being  before  so  disaffected,  it ' 
now  so  well  inclined  towards  him  in  aU  these 
Hut  because  the  exigency  of  the  case  did  require  (by 
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son  of  sin  that  had  ent  off  the  intercourse)  that  there  should 
be  a  mediator  to  open  the  way  and  renew  the  former  ont- 
wom  friendship ;  iherefore  it  was  also  necessary  that  so 
the  soul  might  auJy  move  towards  Qod,  it  should  he  rightly 
framed  and  disposed  also  towards  him. 

We  are  therefore  to  consider  loo,  how  delectable  this 
communication  must  be,  as  it  aright  disposes  the  heart  to- 
wards Christ,  our  way  to  God.  For  towards  him  we  must 
understand  it  to  have  been  most  obstinately  and  inflexibly 
averse;  and  that  therefore  a  mighty  communication  of 
power  was  necessary  to  set  it  right  here.    Unto  that  part 
of  religion  which  is  natural,  there  was  so  much  of  an  ad- 
vantage beforehand,  as  that  there  was  an  old  foundation 
to  build  upon.    There  are  some  notions  of  God  left,  not 
only  concerning  his  existence,  but  his  nature  and  attributes, 
many  of  them :  and  from  the  apprehension  what  he  was, 
it  was  in  Some  measure  discernible  what  we  should  have 
been,  and  ought  vet  to  be  towards  him ;  and  from  thence 
many  checks  and  rebukes  of  conscience  wherein  it  was 
found  to  be  otherwise :  so  that  here  was  somewhat  in  na- 
ture to  be  wrought  upon,  as  to  this  part  of  religion.    But 
as  to  that  part  which  respects  the  Mediator,  this  was  a 
frame  wholly  to  be  raised  up  from  the  ground.    There 
were  no  principles  immediately  and  directly  inclining  to 
take  part  with  the  Gospel ;  but  all  to  be  implanted  anew. 
The  way  that  God  would  take  to  bring  back  souls  to  him 
being  so  infinitely  above  all  human  thought.    And  there- 
fore, though  to  a  considering  pagan  it  would  not  sound 
strangely,  that  Gh)d  ought  to  be  trusted,  feared,  loved,  &c. 
yet  even  to  such  the  G(ospel  of  Christ  was  foolishness.  Be- 
sides, that  this  way  of  dealing  with  men  was  not  only  un- 
known and  unimaginable  to  them,  not  so  much  as  once 
thought  of,  or  to  be  guest  at;  but  tne  tendency  and  aspect 
of  it  (when  it  should  come  to  be  made  known)  was  such 
as  that  it  could  not  but  find  the  temper  of  men's  spirits  most 
strongly  opposite,  not  merely  ignorant,  but  prejudiced  and 
highly  disaffected.    For  this  course  most  directly  tended 
to  take  men  quite  off  from  their  old  bottom  ;  to  stoop  and 
humble,  and  even  bring  them  to  nothing :  to  stain  the  pride 
of  their  glory,  and  lay  them  down  in  tne  dust  as  abject 
wretches,  in  themselves  fit  for  nothing,  but  to  be  trampled 
on  and  crushed  by  the  foot  of  divine  revenge.    Suppose  a 
man  to  have  admitted  a  conviction  from  the  light  of  his 
own  mind  or  conscience  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  had 
offended  his  Maker,  incurred  his  just  displeasure,  and 
made  himself  liable  to  his  punishing  justice ;  it  would  yet 
have  been  a  hard  matter  to  make  him  believe  it  altogether 
impossible  to  him  to  do  any  thing  to  remedy  the  matter, 
and  restore  himself  to  divine  favour  and  acceptance.    He 
would  namrally  be  inclined  to  think ;  why.  admit  the  case 
be  so,  he  should  easily  find  out  away  to  make  Gk>d  amends. 
He  would  recount  with  himself  all  his  own  natural  excel- 
lencies, and  think  himself  very  capable  of  doing  some 
great  tning,  that  should  more  than  expiate  his  offence,  and 
make  recompense  abundantly  for  any  wrong  that  he  had 
done.    But  when  the  Gospel  shall  come  and  tell  him  he 
hath  deserved  eternal  wrath,  that  his  sin  is  inexpiable  but 
by  everlasting  sufferings,  or  what  is  of  equal  value ;  that 
here  is  one  (the  eternal  Son  of  Gt)d)  who  became  a  man 
like  himself,  and  thereupon  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  transgression  of  men;  that  God  will 
never  accept  another  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  than  his, 
nor  ever  any  service  at  their  hands,  but  for  his  sake ;  that 
him  now  revealed  to  them  they  must  receive,  rely  upon, 
and  trust  to  wholly,  or  perish  without  mercy ;  yea,  and 
that  he  hath  put  the  government  over  them  into  his  hatids, 
laid  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  to  him  they  must  subject 
themselves  as  their  Ruler  and  Judge,  the  great  Arbiter  of 
life  and  death  to  them  and  all  men:  that  they  are  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  him  as  long  as  they  live,  as  their  Re- 
deemer and  Lord ;  in  him  as  they  are  to  have  righteous- 
ness and-strength,  so  to  him  they  must  pay  all  possible 
homage  and  subjection,  to  him  their  knees  must  bow,  and 
their  tongues  confess;  they  must  receive  the  law  from 
his  mouth,  be  prescribed  to  by  him,  comply  with  his  wilL 
though  never  so  much  to  the  crossing  or  their  own ;  and 
though,  notwithstanding  they  must  know  they  can  deserve 
nothmg  by  it ;  that  so  vile  and  worthless  miscreants  they 
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are  become  that  God  will  never  have  to  do  with  them  upon 
other  terms. 

When  this  shall  appear  the  state  of  the  case,  and  it  comes 
to  be  apprehended,  ' 'Then  must  I  yield  myself  a  greater 
transgressor  than  eyer  I  thought,  and  an  undone,  impotent, 
helpless  wretch ;  I  shall  thus  make  nothing  of  myself; 
ana  what  must  all  my  natural  or  acquired  excellencies  go 
just  for  nothing  1  and  a  person  of  such  worth  and  accom- 
plishments as  1,  be  thus  brought  down  into  the  dust  1  yea, 
and  besides,  to  be  brought  under  such  bonds,  and  profess 
to  owe  myself  so  entirely  to  a  Redeemer,  that  I  must  for 
ever  live  after  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  no  more  at  my 
own ;  and  can  never  hope,  if  I  take  a  liberty  to  indulge 
mjTself  besides  the  allowance  of  his  rules,  that  I  can  ever 
make  any  amends  for  such  traiisgression  by  any  thing  that 
I  can  do  1  so  that  by  taking  his  gift  (of  my  pardon  and 
life)  upon  such  terms,  I  shall  sell  my  liberty,  and  render 
myselr  a  perfect  slave  to  his  will  and  pleasure  for  ever  Y* 
Here  now  cannot  but  be  a  strong  stream  to  be  striven 
against,  and  most  vehement  counter-strivings  of  the 
haughty  and  licentious  spirit  of  man.  So  that  it  is  not 
strange  it  should  be  said  by  our  Saviour,  No  man  can  come 
unto  me  except  my  Father  draw  him.  And  that  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  power,  according  to  the  workings  of 
the  mightiest  power  m  any  case,  should  be  put  forth  upon 
them  that  believe.  Therefore  are  men  in  Christ  by  cre- 
ative power  only ;  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature.*!  He  is  new  made,  if  he  be  in  hiin.  And  this 
avei-sion  being  so  deeply  natural,  will  still  in  a  degree 
remain  (while  any  thing  of  corrupt  nature  remains)  in  the 
hearts  of  even  the  regenerate  themselves. 

Therefore  a  continual  exertion  of  the  same  power  will 
be  ever  requisite  to  hold  souls  to  Christ,  and  retain  them 
in  their  station  in  him.  He  that  establisbeth  us  with  you  in 
Christ,'  is  God,  dec.  q.  d.  it  is  only  a  God  that  can  do  this. 
Therefore  how  is  God  admired  and  adored  upon  this  sin- 
gle account.  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you 
according  to  my  Gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,*  which  was 
kept  secret  since  the  world  becan,  (this  was  indeed  a  great 
secret  to  the  lapsed  world,)— To  God  only  wise  be  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  Amen.  But  as  the  hearts- 
rectifying  communication  from  Gkxl,  in  this  matter,  is  such 
as  carries  mighty  power  with  it,  so  it  doth  proportionable 
pleasure,  when  it  hath  overcome,  and  (to  the  pitch  of  sin- 
cerity) set  the  soul  right  in  this  thinff.  How  delectable  is 
it  to  receive  the  Son  of  God,  when  the  heart  is  made  wil- 
ling in  the  day  of  power !  when  his  cords  take  hold  of  the 
soiS,  and  draw  it  to  him  1  what  pleasure  is  there  in  the 
consenting,  self-resigning  act  and  disposition ! 

It  is  most  highly  delightful  to  receive  him,  and  give  up 
ourselves  to  him  as  our  full  suitable  good,  so  exactly  an- 
swering all  the  exigencies  of  our  distressed  case ;  when 
sensibly  apprehending  the  true  state  of  it,  the  soul  cries 
out,  "  None  but  Christ,"  and  finds  him  present,  waiting 
only  for  consent,  readily  offering  himself,  "  Here  I  am, 
take  me,  thy  Jesus,  thy  help,  thy  life !"  How  overcomingly 
pleasant  is  this  to  a  soul  that  feels  its  distress,  and  per- 
ceives itself  ready  to  perish;  yea,  and  that  daily  sees  itself 
perishing,  were  it  not  for  him !  How  pleasant,  when  in 
the  time  of  love  he  finds  the  poor  soul  in  its  blood,  and 
says  to  it.  Live;  clothes  it,  decks  it,  makes  it  perfect 
through  his  own  comeliness,  tenders  himself  to  it,  unto  it 
taken  off  the  dunghill,  cast  out  in  the  most  loathsome  de- 
plorable plight;  and  enters  the  marriage  covenant  with  it, 
(we  need  not  be  squeamish  or  shy  to  speak  after  God  him- 
self,  so  representmg  this  matter,)  overcomes  by  his  own 
mercy  and  goodness,  and  prevails  with  a  sinful  creature  to 
accept  him.  How  gladly  doth  it  throw  off  every  thing  of 
its  own  that  it  may  entirely  possess  him  and  be  possessed 
by  him!  Here  is  the  joy  of  a  nuptial  solemnity,  or  the  joy 
of  espousals.  "  I  am  my  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mine.^' 
Whue  as  yet  this  transaction  is  not  distmctly  reflected  on, 
(as  when  possibly  afterwards  it  is,  there  may  great  difii- 
culties  ana  doubts  arise,  whether  all  were  rightly  done,  or 
yet  be  on  its  own  part,  yea  or  no,)  if  however  it  be  truly 
done,  in  the  very  doing  itself,  and  the  same  continuing 
disposition,  there  is  a  sensible  and  inseparable  delight.    I 
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say  in  the  same  disposition  as  often  as  by  any^  repeated 
acts  of  the  same  kind,  it  expresses  and  shows  itself:  that 
is,  as  often  as  this  covenant  if  ^enewed,  (whether  with 
solemnity  or  more  occasionally,  j  though  ihe  relation  aris- 
ing thence  be  not  in  the  same  instant  considered  or  re- 
flected on,  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  act  itself,  which  is  ne- 
cessary thereto ;  yet  that  very  consent  itself,  if  it  be  sin- 
cere, hath  a  secret  joy  accompanj^ing  it;  and  the sonl feels 
the  gratefalness  and  pleasure  of  its  own  act,  though  it  do 
not  for  the  present  examine  and  take  a  view  of  it.  For  it 
is  now  from  a  principle  of  life,  embracing  and  drawing 
into  union  with  itseli  an  object  that  is  all  life,  and  good- 
ness, and  sweetness ;  which  therefore  sheds  its  own  de- 
lightfal  savour  and  fragrancy  through  the  soul,  while  it  is 
in  the  mean  time  acting  only  upon  the  object  directly,  and 
not  reflecting  upon  its  own  act,  or  considering  in  that  very 
instant  what  will  be  consequential  thereupon.  But  if 
withal  it  do  consider,  (as  that  consideration  cannot  be  far 
off*,  though  it  cannot  consider  every  thing  at  once,)  that  it 
is  receiving  him  that  is  to  bring  it  to  Qod,  who  is  able  to 
do  it,  (even  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  will  come  to 
God  by  himO  who  is  intent  upon  that  design,  and  did  in 
the  midst  of  djring  agonies  breathe  forth  his  soul  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  and  with  whom  God  requires  it  to  unite 
for  this  very  purpose ;  this  cannot  but  add  unspeakably  to 
the  delightmlness  of  this  transaction,  and  of  tnis  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  virtue  whereof  the  thing  is  done, 
how  oft  soever  it  be  seriously  done ;  as  our  case  and  state 
require  that  it  be  very  often. 

And  to  receive  him  as  our  Lord,  (which  is  joined  with 
that  other  capacity  wherein  we  receive  him,  mar.  of  a  Jesus 
or  Saviour ;  as  ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,' 
so,  &c.)  This  also,  and  the  heart-subduing  influence  that 
disposes  to  it,  is  most  highly  delectable.  When  the  soul, 
that  was  so  stoutly  averse,  and  that  once  said  within  itself, 
**  1  will  not  have  him  to  reign  over  me,"  is  brought  freely 
to  yield ;  and' with  sincere,  loyal  resolutions  and  affections 
devotes  itself  to  him,  consents  to  his  government,  submits 
its  neck  and  shoulder  to  his  yoke  and  burden ;  says  to  him 
with  an  ungainsaying  heart,  as  its  full  sense,  "  Now  thou 
Lord  of  my  life  and  hope,  who  hast  so  long  striven  with 
me,  so  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  hereto,  so  variously 
Jealt  with  me,  to  make  me  understand  thy  merciful  de- 
sign, and  who  seekest  to  rule  with  no  other  aim  or  intent, 
but  that  thou  mayest  save ;  and  who  hast  founded  thy  do- 
minion in  thy  blood,  and  didst  die  and  revive,  and  rise 
again,  that  thou  migh test  be  Lord  of  the  living  and  dead, 
and  therefore  my  Lord :  accept  now  a  self-resigning  soul ; 
I  make  a  free  surrender  of  myself,  I  bow  and  submit  to 
thy  sovereign  power,  I  fall  at  the  footstool  of  thy  throne, 
thou  Prince  or  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  hast  loved  sin- 
ners, and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  thy  blood ;  glory 
in  thy  conquest,  thou  hast  overcome,  I  will  from  hence- 
forth be  no  longer  mine  own,  but  thine ;  I  am  ready  to  re- 
ceive thy  commands,  to  do  thy  will,  to  serve  thy  interests, 
to  sacrifice  my  all  to  thy  name  and  honour  j  my  whole 
life  and  being  are  for  ever  thine.*'  I  say,  (as  before,)  there 
is  pleasure  in  the  very  doing  this  itself,  as  often  as  it  is 
sincerely  done  j  and  it  adds  hereto,  if  it  be  more  distinct- 
ly considered,  it  is  no  mean  or  any  way  undeserving  per- 
son to  whom  this  homage  is  paid,  and  obligation  taken  on 
unto  future  obedience.  He  is  the  brightness  of  the  Fa- 
ther's glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,  the  hair  of 
all  things,  and  who  sustains  all  things  oy  the  word  of  his 
power ;  it  is  he  whose  name  is  Wonderful,  Connsellor, 
the  mighty  Gk)d,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
peace ;  'tis  he  to  whom  all  power  is  given  both  in  heaven 
jind  earth,  and  (more  especially)  power  over  all  flesh,  that 
he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  were  given  him ; 
tis  he  who  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and  made 
An  open  show  of  them;  he  whom  because  when  he  was 
is^  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,  he  humHed  himself,  made  himself  of  no  repu- 
tation, took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  became  obedi- 
ent to  death,  the  Father  hath  therefore  highly  exalted,  and 
given  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  his  name 
ivery  knee  should  bow ;  and  of  whom,  when  he  brought 
ftim  (his  first-bom)  into  the  world,  he  said,  "Liet  all  3ie 
angels  of  Grod  worship  him." 
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And  such  a  one  he  is,  whose  temper  is  all  goodineBs  and 
sweetness.  Tell  Sion,  thy  King  cometh  meek  and  lowly. 
He  came  into  this  world  drawn  down  only  by  his  own  pjtr 
and  love,  beholding  the  desolations  and  mins  that  were 
wrought  in  it  every  where.  Sin  universally  reigoiac,  anc 
death  by  sin,  and  spreading  its  dark  shadow,  and  a  dread- 
ful cloud  over  all  the  earth.  In  which  darkness  the  pruee 
thereof  was  ruling  and  leading  men  captive  at  his  will ; 
having  drawn  them  ofi"  from  the  blessed  God  tbeii  life,  and 
sunk  tnem  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  their  own  original ;  and 
disaffection  to  their  true  hapless  that  coidd  only  be  found 
there.  This  great  Lord  and  Prince  of  life  and  peace  came 
down  on  purpose  to  be  the  Restorer  of  souls,  to  repair  the 
desolations  and  ruins  of  many  generations.  He  came  foil 
of  grace  and  truth,  and  hath  scattered  blessings  over  the 
world  wheresoever  he  came ;  hath  infinitely  obliged  all 
that  ever  knew  him ;  and  is  he  in  whom  all  the  natioBs  of 
the  earth  must  be  blessed.  And  who  wonld  not  with  joy 
swear  fealty  to  him,  and  take  pleasure  to  do  him  homage  1 
Who  would  not  recount  with  delight  the  unezpressibie  (t- 
licity  of  living  under  the  governing  power  of  such  a  one  1 

Aiid  if  the  tenor  and  scope  of  all  his  laws  and  eonsti- 
tutions  be  viewed  over,  what  will  they  be  found,  bot  obli- 

gations  upon  men  to  be  happy  %  How  easy  his  yoke,  how 
ght  his  Durden;  what  is  the  frame  of  his  kingdom,  or 
whereof  doth  it  consist,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  1  And  who  would  not  now  say,  "  Ths 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rqoice,  let  the  multimde  of  the 
isles  be  glad  thereof.''^  Why  should  it  not  be  triamphing- 
ly  said  among  the  heathen,  that  the  Lord  reigneth,  ibax 
the  world  also  shall  be  established,  that  it  cannot  be  mor- 
ed :  let  the  heavens  rejoice;  and  the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the 
sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  let  the  fields  rejoice, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice ! 
It's  plain,  that  be  the  matter  of  joy  here  what  it  will,  be 
there  never  so  much  cause  of  exultation  and  glorying  in 
him,  the  righteousness  and  peaces  which  his  kingdom  pro- 
mises, never  actually  take  place,  nor  the  joy  that  is  coc- 
nected  therewith,  till  the  Holv  Ghost  dispose  and  form 
men's  spirits  thereto.  For  all  tnis  is  but  mere  dream  and 
idle  talk  to  those  who  hear  only  of  these  things,  and  fh:\ 
not  that  vital  influence  insinuating  itself,  that  may  give 
the  living  sense  and  savour  of  them.  And  we  may  rather 
expect  seas  and  fields,  beasts  and  trees,  to  sing  his  ih- 
umphant  song,  and  chant  his  praises,  than  those  men  who<e 
hearts  are  not  attempered  to  his  government,  and  who  are 
yet  under  the  dominion  of  another  Lord,  not  being  yet  br 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  made  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.  But  where  this  is  efiectnally 
done,  how  larjp  matter  of  most  rational  pleasure  do  they 
find  here ;  while  there  is  nothing  in  that  whole  system  of 
laws  by  which  he  governs,  that  is  either  vain,  nneoual,  or 
unpleasant,  or  upon  any  account  grievous  I  only  there  is 
not  the  estimate  of  distempered  spirits,  or  of  any  other 
than  them  in  whose  hearts  his  law  is  written,  and  who  be- 
cause they  love  him,  keep  his  commandments. 3^  Unto  love 
his  commands  are  most  connatural ;  for  this  is  the  love  of 
Ghxl,  that  we  keen  his  commandments;  they  are  not 
grievous,!  i.  e,  by  tne  meiosis  which  some  do  reasonably 
enough  apprehend  in  those  words,  they  are  joyous,  de- 
lightful, pleasant,  but  to  them  only  who,  being  bom  of 
God,  have  overcome  the  world.  This  holy  influence  and 
communication  of  God  is  therefore  graieiul,  and  cooiri- 
butes  not  a  little  to  delight  in  this  respect,  that  thereby 
men's  spirits  are  rectified  and  set  right  towards  God,  viz. 
both  towards  the  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

3.  As  hereby  they  are  rectified  towards  men,  having  the 
universal  law  of  love  wrought  deep  into  their  hearts ;  be- 
ing filled  with  all  goodness,  righteousness,  meekness,  mer- 
cifulness: apt  to  00  no  wrong,  to  bear  any,  to  pity  and 
help  the  distressed,  to  love  enemies,  and  as  there  is  oppor- 
tunity, to  do  good  to  alL  especially  to  them  that  are  ot  the 
household  of  faith.  We  must  understand  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  that  stamp  which  the  spirit  of  God 
puts  on  the  souls  of  men,  that  the  impression  corresponds 
and  answers  to  the  seal,  (as  hath  been  said,)  the  inward 
communication  to  the  outward  revelation  of  God's  will ; 
and  so  we  find  the  matter  is :  for  as  divine  precepts  re- 
quire this  should  be  the  temper  of  men's  spirits,  so  the  very 
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things  that  compose  and  make  up  that  blessed  temper,  are 
said  to  be  the  fruits  of  his  own  Spirit ;  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  peace,  long-sufieringj  gentleness,  goodness,  meek- 
ness, •  dtc.  And  again,  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
eoodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth,  b  Now  hath  not 
that  soul  a  spring  of  pleasure  within  itself,  that  is  in  these 
respects  as  God  would  have  it  be  ?  That  is  conscious  to 
itself  of  nothing  but  righteousness,  goodness,  benignity, 
candour  towards  any  man,  and  is  in  all  things  acted  by  a 
spirit  of  love,  that  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  that  envieth 
not,  that  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puflTed  up,  doth  not  be- 
have itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  that  beareth  all  things,  beheveth  all 
thmgs,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  and  never 
faileth.«  That  so  equally  poises  and  acts  a  man's  .«!pirit, 
Chat  he  carries  seemly  ana  suitable  towards  all  men,  takes 
pleasure  in  the  best;  m  the  saints  and  excellent  ones  of  the 
earth  hath  all  his  delight;  and  is  no  worse  affected,  than 
to  wish  them  better,  even  towards  the  very  worst;  neither 
envies  the  greatest,  nor  despises  the  meanest ;  neither  is 
revengeful  towards  them  that  injure  him,  nor  unthankful 
to  them  that  oblige  him ;  that  is  apt  to  learn  of  good  men, 
and  to  teach  the  bad,  by  observing  and  giving  the  most 
imitable  example ;  that  is  not  undutiful  to  superiors,  nor 
morose  and  unconversable  towards  equals ;  that  lives  not 
Co  himself;  is  a  common  good  to  all  within  the  sphere 
through  which  his  activity  can  extend  itself;  that  doth 
^ood  with  inclination,  from  the  steady  propension  of  his 
own  will,  and  an  implanted  principle  of  pfoodness.  It  is 
evident,  Qod  hath  formed  such  a  man's  spirit  unto  delight 
of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  best  sort  of  pleasure ;  unto 
which  tney  who  are  strangers,  banish  it  irom  their  own 
breasts,  by  the  resistance  and  grief  they  give  his  blessed 
Spirit,  therebv  making  it  a  strang^er  there ;  and  by  har- 
bouring in  their  own  bosoms  their  own  tormentors,  the 
pride,  the  wrath,  the  envy,  the  malice,  the  revengefulness, 
the  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  as  they  render  them  uneasy 
and  intolerable  to  all  that  are  about  them,  so  most  of  all  to 
themselves;  and  which  while  they  prey  wherever  they 
range  abroad,  yet  still  bite  most  keenly  and  tormentingly 
that  heart  itself  wherein  they  are  bred ;  as  poisonous  vipers 
gnawing  the  bowels  which  enclose  them. 

3.  Towards  themselves :  which  also  mav  be  considered 
distinctly ;  for  though  all  the  good  qualincations  we  can 
mention  or  think  of,  do  redound  to  a  man's  self,  and  turn 
to  his  own  advantage,  repose,  and  delight,  (which  it  is  the 
design  of  all  this  discourse  to  show,)  yet  there  are  some 
that  more  directly  terminate  on  a  man's  self,  wherein  the 
rectitude  we  now  speak  of  doth  in  great  part  consist. 
When  we  are  obliged  to  love  others  as  ourselves,  it  sup- 
poses not  only  an  allowable,  but  a  laudable  self-love.  Men 
shaU  praise  thee  when  thou  dost  well  to  thyself.  Before 
this  right  spirit  be  renewed  in  a  man,  he  doth  not  only 
wound  himself,  by  blows  that  are  reflected  on  him,  and 
hurt  at  the  rebound,  but  by  many  a  direct  stroke :  or  lets  the 
wounds  fester  and  corrupt,  to  the  cure  whereof  he  should 
with  all  diligence  directly  apply  himself.  How  unpro- 
pitious  and  cruel  to  themselves  are  all  unholy  persons! 
what  wastes  and  desolations  do  they  commit  and  make  in 
their  own  souls,  by  breaking  the  order  Grod  and  nature  did 
at  first  set  and  establish  there !  dethroning  their  own  reason 
and  judgment,  which  ought  to  heaj  sway  and  govern  within 
them.  This  banbhes  delight,  and  drives  it  ult  away  from 
them.  They  see  what  is  fittest  for  them  to  do  ana  seek, 
and  run  a  quite  counter-course.  What  storms  do  they 
hereby  raise  in  their  own  bosoms!  What  a  torture  is  it, 
when  a  man*s  own  light  and  knowledge  bear  a  standing 
testimony  against  him,  and  hold  him  under  a  continual 
doom!  How  ill-disposed  are  men  towards  themselves, 
when  they  wholly  neglect  themselves  in  one  kind,  when 
they  too  much  mind  and  seek  themselves  in  another ;  when 
they  too  little  tmderstand  themselves,  so  as  not  to  put  a 
true  value  on  themselves,  but  do  either  disesteem  them- 
selves, as  to  their  more  noble  part,  in  respect  of  that  com- 
mon excellency  which  belongs  to  tnem  with  all  other  men ; 
or  do  over-magnify  themselves,  and  are  conceited  and  too 
well  opinionea  of  themselves,  in  respect  of  any  peculiar 
excellency  wherein  they  imagine  ihey  outstrip  others  1  How 
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ill  do  they  treat  themselves  in  their  self-indulgence,  their 
gratifying  their  own  sensual  inclination,  with  the  greatest 
danger  and  damage  to  their  souls;  when  they  care  not  at 
what  expense  they  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof!  What  unwind  usace  do  they  find  at  their 
own  hands,  when  they  cherish  and  countenance  desires 
which  they  cannot  gratify,  and  raise  to  themselves  expecta- 
tions of  things  not  within  their  own  power,  which  oeing 
disappointed  turn  into  so  many  fViries,  and  in  that  shape 
take  a  sharp  revenge  upon  their  own  hearts !  when  they 
exercise  no  authority  and  dominion  over  themselves,  pre- 
serve not  the  liberty  due  to  what  should  both  be  itself  free, 
and  should  command  the  rest  in  them ;  enslaves  themsel  ves 
to  vile  and  ignominious  lusts  and  passions,  put  out  their 
own  eyes,  and  grind  blindfold  to  the  basest  and  most  ty- 
rannical lords,  their  own  sordid  humours,  and  base,  mean 
appetites !  when  though  they  serve  more  rigoroos  task- 
masters than  the  Israelites  m  Egypt  did,  and  are  more 
sorely  beaten,  by  them  when  their  tale  is  not  fulfilled  for 
want  of  matenals,  yet  groan  not  because  of  their  hard 
bondage,  nor  affect  liberty !  This  gracious  communication 
from  God.  sets  all  things  in  a  good  degree  right  within : 
so  that  where  there  was  nothing  before,  but  horrid  and 
hellish  darkness,  disorder,  and  confusion,  there  now  shines 
a  mild,  pleasant,  cheerful  light,  that  infers  regularity,  pu- 
rity, ana  peace. 

How  great  is  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  self-denial, 
(wherein  we  do,  duly  and  as  we  ought,  deny  ourselves,) 
not  only  as  it  is  an  act  of  duty  towards  God,  (of  which 
before,)  but  as  it  is  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy  towards  our 
own  souls !  That  is,  wherein  we  make  a  just  and  tnie 
estimate  of  ourselves,  do  esteem  basely  of  ourselves ;  where- 
in we  are  really  become  base  and  vile ;  and  wherein  there 
is  any  thing  of  real  value  and  excellency  in  our  own  beings, 
we  value  it  only  upon  that  account,  and  in  that  subordina- 
tion wherein  it  is  truly  valuable  I  How  pleasant,  when  we 
have  learned  to  forsake  and  abandon  ourselves,  when  we 
are  not  apt  to  magnify  and  applaud,  to  trust  or  love,  to 
seek  and  serve  ourselves  unduly,  and  are  only  inclined  to 
own,  to  cleave  and  stick  to  ourselves,  wherein  and  so  far 
as  we  ought !  when  that  idol  self  is  so  no  longer  maintauied 
within  us,  at  the  dear  expense  of  our  peace,  comfort,  safety, 
and  eternal  hope ;  an  iaol  that  engrossed  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  our  souls,  that  exhausted  and  devoured  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  our  spirits,  which  it  doth  not  main- 
tain, and  cannot  repair;  which  consumes 'our  time,  which 
keeps  all  our  powers  and  faculties  in  a  continual  exercise 
andJhurry,  to  make  a  costly,  a  vain,  an  unlawful  provision 
for  it !  How  great  is  the  ease  and  pleasure  which  we  feel, 
in  being  delivered  from  that  soul-wasting  monster,  that 
was  fea  and  sustained  at  a  dearer  rate,  and  with  more 
costly  sacrifices  and  repasts,  than  can  be  paralleled  by 
either  sacred  or  other  history ;  that  hath  made  more  deso- 
lation in  the  souls  of  men,  than  ever  was  made  in  their 
towns  and  cities,  where  idols  were  served  by  only  human 
sacrifices,  or  monstrous  creatures  satiated  with  only  such 
refections :  or  where  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  most  were 
to  be  bougnt  out  by  the  constant  successive  tribute  of  the 
blood  of  not  a  few !  that  hath  devoured  more,  and  preyed 
more  cruelly  upon  human  Hves,  than  Molodi,  or  the  Mino- 
taur 1  When  this  monstrous  idol  is  destroyed  and  trodden 
down,  what  a  jubilee  doth  it  make,  what  songs  of  triumph 
and  praise  dotn  it  furnish  and  supply  to  the  poor  soul,  now 
delivered  and  redeemed  from  death  and  foonda^ !  How 
much  more  easy  and  reasonable  a  service  is  it^when  once 
the  grace  of  God  and  (heir  own  experience  give  men  to 
understand  it)  to  study  to  please  him  than  themselves !  when 
they  feel  themselves  dead  to  their  former  lord  and  service, 
and  only  alive  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  1  When  sin  no 
longer  reigns  in  Uieir  mortal  bodies,  that  (hey  jOioUld  dbey  it 
in  ttie  lusts  thereof !  *  when  they  no  more  yield  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,  but  have 
yielded  themselves  untoQoa,  as  ftiose  that  are  alive  from 
the  dead,  *  &c.  when  being  made  free  from  sin,  they  are 
become  servants  unto  righteousness!  f  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  having  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  1 «  What  an  ease  is  it" to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when 
he  hath  not  himself  to  seek  and  serve  and  care  for  in  any 
unlawfttl  disallowed  sense;  when  he  finds  not  himself 
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necessitated  or  urged  bv  liis  own  imnerious  fleshly  incli- 
nations so  to  do ;  when  ne  perceives  nimself  by  a  prevail- 
ing better  principle  counterpoised,  aad  the  weight  and  bias 
of  his  own  spirit  incline  him  quite  another  way ;  when 
he  finds  he  hath  nothing  left  him  to  do,  but  to  serve  God, 
to  know  his  will  and  do  it,  and  is  disburdened  of  all  un- 
necessary care  for  himself;  that  which  is  necessary  being 
part  of  his  duty,  and  is  therefore  done  on  purpose  only 
for  God ;  and  toat  which  is  unnecessary  and  forbidden 

i  which  part  only  was  burdensome)  bem£[  supplied  by 
what  hath  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  m  it  imaginar 
ble)  trust  and  self-resignation  to  his  pleasure  and  will 
whose  we  wholly  are  1  What  life  is  i>teasant,  if  this  be 
not  I  Surely,  wherein  it  is  attained  to,  it  is  most  pleasant ; 
and  hither  this  gracious  h^art-rectifying  communication 
is  gradually  tending. 

How  great  is  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  self-govern- 
ment 1  when  that  governs  in  us  which  should  govern,  and 
that  is  subject  and  obeys  which  should  obey;  when  a 
man's  minof  is  competently  furnished  with  directive  prac- 
tical principles,  and  his  heart  is  so  framed  that  it  is  capar 
ble  of  being  prescribed  to,  is  patient  of  restraints  and  di- 
rection, easily  obeys  the  rein  and  follows  the  ducture  of 
an  enlightened  well-instructed  mind ;  when  the  order  is 
maintamed  between  the  superior  faculties  and  the  inferior, 
and  there  are  no  contentious  murmurs  of  ungovernable 
appetitions  and  passions  against  the  law  of  Uie  mind. 
'Tis  true,  that  where  this  holy  rectitude  doth  but  in  a  de- 
gree take  place  there  will  be  many  conflicts,  but  those 
conflicts  are  in  order  to  victory  j  and  how  jovful  and  glo- 
rious is  the  triumph  upon  that  victory  I  when  the  soul 
enters  upon  its  iiriyircoy,  its  thanksgiving  song,  "  I  thank 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !"  how  happy  a  state 
is  that  (wherein  at  some  times  it  is  here  attained)  when 
there  are  now  no  tumults  within  I  The  wicked  (which  is 
the  very  import  of  their  name)  are  as  a  troubled  sea,  that 
cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  Here 
is  no  governing  principle  in  any  power ;  no  sceptre,  no 
trident  to  check  and  allay  the  rage  of  those  waters.  But 
when  his  power  goes  forth  in  the  soul,  whose  very  word 
winds  and  seas  ooey^  how  peaceful  and  pleasant  a  calm 
doth  ensue  t  Now  is  a  man  restored  to  himself,  and  is 
a^^in  in  his  right  mind.  He  is  truly  now  said  to  enloy 
himself,  and  upon  the  best  terms ;  that  is,  he  enjoys  him- 
self in  and  under  God.  He  is  (a  due  subordination)  mas- 
ter of  himself.  He  possesses  his  own  soul ;  that  one  piece 
of  hcly  rectitude,  patience,  enables  him  to  do  so.  In  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls,  h  Patience  is  a  part  of 
fortitude,  an  ability  to  sufl^er.  He  that  is  in  this  respect 
impotent  of  himself,  not  able  to  suffer,  is  a  perfect  slave ; 
not  a  slave  only  to  the  vicious  wills  and  humours  of  other 
men,  in  whose  power  he  apprehends  it  is  to  befriend  or 
hurt  him;  but  first  and  chiefly  to  his  own:  he  is  not 
master  of  his  own  judgment,  reason,  and  conscience ;  but 
he  prostitutes  all,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  own  inordinate 
sell-love,  his  avarice,  his  fear,  and  consequently  to  the 
pleasure  of  other  men,  (which  upon  no  other  terms  and 
inducements  is  base  ana  vile  towards  any  man,  were  the 
matter  in  itself  never  so  right,  and  the  obedience  as  due 
to  them  as  can  be  supposed,)  whereas  if  he  could  suffer, 
he  retained  his  mastery  over  himself,  and  were,  under 
God,  within  his  own  power.  Upon  this,  with  other 
grounds,  is  joyfulness  i  a  companion  of  patience ;  how 
much  more  is  it  so  (if  to  this  one  part)  to  the  whole  frame 
of  that  holy  rectituae  whereby  a  man^  spirit  is  composed 
to  a  due  order  within  himself;  when  there  is  a  universal 
sobriety,  (or  soundness  of  mind,  as  the  word  that  uses  to 
express  sobriety  signifies,)  a  continency  and  dominion  of 
oneself;  and  the  soul  is  no  longer  hurried  to  and  fro, 
and  even  outed  of  itself,  by  undue  desires,  fears,  angers, 
sorrows,  &c.  nor  vexed  by  the  absence  of,  and  its  perverse 
inaptitude  and  indisposition  to,  those  which  it  well  knows 
are  due ;  when  it  finds  itself  at  liberty  from  the  exactions 
of  an  unsubdued  flesh,  and  for  the  kindly  and  genuine 
operations  and  exercise  of  the  divine  life.  When  it  is  in 
good  measure  freed  from  the  rackings  and  tortures  that 
naturally  accompany  the  habitual  contrariety  of  an  uniro- 
vernable  heart  to  a  convinced  judgment  and  conscience ; 
«ad  IS  no  longer  held  m  pain,  by  such  continual  self-up- 
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braidings;  Thou  art,  and  affisctest  to  be,  what  thoQ 
est  thou  shouldest  not;  and  neither  art,  nor  dost,  nor 
canst  desire  or  endure  to  be,  or  do,  what  thoa  very  well 
knowest  thou  shouldest.  In  that  case  the  soul  is  throoglh 
out  disjointed,  and  continually  nating  upon  itself.  Aod 
the  ease  and  pleasure  which  it  finds  l^  this  happy  change 
much  resembles  that  which  a  man*s  body,  being  m  such  a 
case,  feels,  when  every  dislocated  bone  is  brought  back 
and  well  settled  in  its  proper  place  and  order  agam.  How 
resentingly  doth  the  Fsalmist  acknowledge  Divine  good- 
ness in  this!  He  restoreth  my  soul ;  and  leadech  me  in 
paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name's  sake  ;k  o.  d.  "Now  I 
can  walk  and  act  as  a  sound  man,  and  the  paths  of  righte- 
ousness are  become  pleasant  and  delectable  to  use,  ^uch 
before  I  declined,  or  wherein  my  halt  and  maimed  soul 
was  unable  to  move  a  step."  Now  is  heard  the  vcHce  otf 
joy  and  gladness,  when  the  bones  which  were  disordered 
and  broken  rejoice.i 

How  great  is  the  joy  andpleasure  of  self-activity !  when 
the  soul  is  not  moved  by  roreign,  improper  motives,  bat 
finds  itself  to  move  freely  from  an  implanted  princmie  cl 
life,  that  acts  it  forward  m  right  and  plain  patns;  wneo  it 
doth,  with  its  own  full  consent,  what  it  is  convinced  ii 
ought  without  being  forcibly  dragged  or  violently  imposed 
upon ;  and  is  (not  a  weak,  ineffectual,  or  only  seif-judgiag, 
but)  a  powerful  governing  vital  law  to  itself 

How  great  pleasure  arises  from  a  constant,  diligent 
self-inspection  1  when  a  man's  spirit  dwells  within  'AstM, 
resides  at  home,  seeks  not  itself  abroad ;  remains  within 
its  own  bounds,  is  intent  upon  itselfj  watches  over  its 
own  motions  as  its  proper  charge ;  is  formed  to  a  compli- 
ance with  that  precept.  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence." 
And  upon  that  consideration,  as  seriously  weighing  that 
thence  are  the  issues  of  life,  all  vital  acts  and  operations 
whatsoever  will  savour  of  the  root  and  principle  frooo 
whence  they  proceed,  and  as  the  heart  is :  good  and  pure 
if  that  be  so ;  if  otherwise  corrupt  and  nought.    To  have 
a  spirit  habituated  to  the  business  of  its  own  province  and 
territory ;  its  eyes,  not  with  the  fool's  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  but  turned  inward  upon  itself.    Hence  bis  owa 
vineyard  is  best  kept;  when  tne  sluggard's  (that  oegiecte 
himself)  is  wholly  overrun  with  thorns  and  bners,  that 
cover  the  face  thereof.    How  forlorn  and  conrfbrtless  a 
spectacle  hath  such  a  man  of  hLs  own  soul !    The  horror 
whereof  is  only  avoided  by  (the  more  hopeless  coarse  of) 
turning  off  his  eye ;  as  conscious  how  ill  entertainment  is 
there  to  be  met  with.    Therefore  are  such  strangers  at 
home;  and  are  afraid  to  converse  with  themselves;  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  France  and  Spain,  at 
at  least  of  this  and  that  and  the  other  neighbour,  than 
those  of  their  own  souls.    And  the  more  things  at  home 
are  neglected  the  worse  they  grow.    Poverty  and  desola- 
tion come  upon  them  as  an  armed  man ;  that  (in  this  case) 
waste  and  make  havoc  without  resistance.    And  hereiit 
lies  much  of  the  heajt-rectifying  work  and  power  of  grace, 
in  disposing  and  setting  the  heart  so  far  right  towards  it- 
self, as  that  it  may  first  have  the  patience  to  look  inward, 
and  then  the  pleasure  which  wiU  aAerwards  arise,  iposi 
naturally,  thence.  The  great  aversion  hereto  of  misgiving 
hearts  is  not  otherwise  overcome.    But  when  it  is,  ho« 
do  all  things  flourish  under  such  a  one's  careful,  self-re- 
flecting eye !   That  soul  is  as  a  watered  garden.    Thitiier 
it  can  invite  his  presence  who  is  altogether  made  up  oif 
delights,  to  come  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruite.    And  now, 
retirement  and  solitude  become  delectable;  and  a  man 
delightfully  associates  with  himself;  singles  out  himself  to 
be  his  own  companion,  as  finding  another  always  stepping 
in ;  so  that  he  is  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.   How 
unspeakable  a  happiness  is  this,  when  the  great  Mediator 
that  undertook  to  reconcile  God  to  the  soul,  shall  thus 
have  also  reconciled  it  to  itself  I    When  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered, how  dreadful  the  case  is,  when  a  man's  wicked- 
ness hath  transformed  him  into  a  Magor-MiKsabib,  com- 
passed him  with  affrightments,  made  him  a  terror  to  him- 
self; it  may  then  be  understood  how  grateful  a  change 
it  is  when  he  is  reformed  into  a  son  of  peace,  and  made  a 
delight  to  himself;  when  he  can  recreate  himself,  an4  re- 
fresh his  tired  eye,  overcharged  with  beholding  the  sad 
things  that  every  where  come  in  view  from  a  world  lost 
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in  wickedness,  by  looking  into  God's  own  plantation  with- 
in himself;  and  considering  it  onder  that  notion  only,  he 
doth  not  look  upon  himself  with  an  eye  of  pride ;  as  he 
doth  not  upon  others  with  that  of  disdain.  He  beholds 
with  a  sort  of  self-complacency  what  Grod  hath  wrought 
and  done  there,  not  with  self-arrogance ;  as  knowing  there 
is  a  self,  too,  upon  which  he  hath  still  reason  to  look  with 
abhorrence  and  self-loathing.  And  though  there  be  now 
incorporated  with  him  a  better  self,  yet  that  was  not  of 
himself.  He  well  understands  who  made  him  differ,  not 
only  from  others  but  from  himself;  and  put  him  into  ^lat 
capaciiT  of  saying  that  I  am  not  I,  I  am  not  who  or  what 
I  was  before.  And  the  more  he  is  used  to  such  self-re- 
flection, the  more  pleasant  it  becomes  to  him ;  that  is,  if 
he  confine  not  his  eye  too  much,  to  the  dark  side  of  his 
own  sool :  and  to  look  to  the  more  lightsome  side  with 
that  remembrance,  (as  before,)  that  whatsoever  he  is,  that 
is  good  and  grateful  to  behold,  he  is  by  grace.  He  thus 
^rows  familiar  with  himself  and  the  sight  mends  as  it  is 
often  beheld;  and  while  it  is  not  observed  always  to  do 
so.  Yea,  though  things  look  many  times  sadly  and  some- 
times dubiously;  that,  however,  doth  but  occasion  the 
accomplishment  of  a  more  diligent  search,  which  engages 
to  more  earnest  labour  and  stragglings  with  Grod  and  with 
himself;  which  labour  is  recompensed  with  a  following 
fruit  and  pleasure ;  yea,  and  God  is  invocated  not  only 
for  redress,  but  for  further  search.  When  such  fear  lest 
they  have  t)een  too  indulgent  and  partial  towards  them- 
selves, and  lest  they  have  not  made  so  strict  a  scratinyas 
the  case  may  nossibly  require ;  then  the  request  is, "  Search 
fuid  try  me,  O  Lord,  see  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness 
in  me."  And  here  the  sincerity  which  appears  in  that  self- 
suspicion,  and  jealousy  over  their  own  souls,  is  not  with- 
out its  grateful  relishes :  and  a  secret  delight  insinuates 
and  mingles  with  the  appeal  which  such  a  soul  makes  to 
him,  whose  e/e  is  a  flame  of  fire,  searches  hearts  and  tries 
reins.  And  it  is  some  pleasure,  however,  to  find  that  dis- 
position in  their  own  souls,  that  they  afre  thoroughlv  will- 
ing to  know  themselves,  and  desire  not  to  shun  and  aecline 
the  search  of  that  fiery  flaming  eye.  Thus  then  upon  all 
accounts  this  divine  communication  is  delectable,  as  it 
tends  to  rectify  men*s  dispositions  towards  themselves,  and 
to  set  them  ri^ht  in  their  inclinations  and  posture  in  re- 
ference to  their  own  souls.    We  may  add, 

4.  It  contributes  much  to  the  matter  of  delight,  as  it 
sets  men's  spirits  right  in  their  dispositions  towards  this 
and  the  other  world,  the  present  and  future  state  of 
things.  How  great  a  work  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
this  respect,  wherein  things  are  so  monstrously  out  of 
course ;  and  men  become  thereby  not  strangers  only  to 
true  delight  and  pleasure,  but  even  incapable  of  any  such 
relishes  till  the  matter  be  redressed !  How  vitiated  and 
unexercised  are  men's  senses  as  to  these  things,  and  un- 
able to  discern  between  good  and  evil  I  Their  grosser 
sense  is  utterly  incompetent,  and  a  spiritual  more  refined 
sense  is  wanting;  therefore  do  they  judge,  and  choose,  and 
love,  and  pursue  only  as  that  most  mcompetent  and  inju- 
dicious prmciple  doth  direct,  that  is  appealed  to  in  all 
cases ;  all  their  measures  are  taken  from  thence,  and  that 
only  is  called  good,  which  to  their  sensual  imagination, 
tinctured  by  the  earthliness  and  carnality  of  their  hearts, 
appears  so ;  that  evil,  of  which  the  same  principle  doth 
so  pronounce;  according  hereto  is  the  whole  bent  and  in- 
clination of  their  souls.  And  they  axe  only  influenced 
and  governed  by  the  powers  of  this  sensible  world ;  this 

E resent  evil  world,  the  fashion  whereof  (yea,  it  and  the 
ists  thereof  together)  are  passing  away.  And  (he  things 
of  the  world  to  come  have  no  power  with  them';  no  mo- 
tives from  thence  signify  any  thmg.  They  are  only  steered 
in  their  whole  course  by  the  apprehension  they  have  of 
advantages  or  disadvantages  in  reference  to  their  present 
secular  concernments.  They  love  this  world,  and  the 
things  of  this  world ;  mind  earthly  things,  and  are  not 
startled  when  they  are  so  plainly  told,  that  men  of  this 
character  have  not  the  love  of  ihe  Father  in  them,  and  are 
enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  that  their  end  will  be 
destraction.  'Tis  a  death  to  tnem  to  think  of  dying;  not 
from  the  fear  of  what  may  ensue,  (they  have  atheism 
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enoueh  to  stifle  such  fear,^  but  from  the  love  of  their 
earthly  staiions,  and  that  vile  earthly  body  in  which  they 
dwell. 

But  how  delightful  a  thing  is  the  change  which  this  rec- 
tifying communication  makes !  How  pleasant  to  live  in 
this  world  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  seeking  still  the  bet^ 
ter,  the  heavenly  country  I  To  behold  the  various  entice- 
ments which  are  here  onered  to  view  at  some  times  with- 
out inclination  towards  them ;  the  frightful  aspect  and 
appearance  of  things  at  other  times  without  commotion ; 
is  not  this  delectable  1  To  dwell  apart  from  this  world  in 
the  midst  of  it ;  in  the  secret  of  the  Almighty ,»  under  his 
pavilion,  as  one  of  his  hidden  ones,  withdrawn  from  the 
communion  of  this  world  to  his  own  communion  ;<>  so 
severed  and  cut  oflT  from  this  world,  as  not  to  partake  in 
the  spirit  of  it,  or  be  acted  thereby ;  but  by  another,  a 

freater  and  more  mi^htv,  as  well  as  a  purer  and  more 
oly.  Spirit ;  Greater  is  ne  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world.P  And  again.  We  have  received  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we 
might  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  us  of 
God.4  Which  things  the  Divine  Spirit  disposes  the  soul 
to,  and  unites  it  with,  when  it  disinclines  and  disjoins  it 
from  this  world  and  the  things  thereof;  and  thereby  dis- 
covers this  soul  to  be  quite  of  another  community  from 
that  of  this  world,  viz.  of  a  heavenly  community,  unto 
which  those  better  and  more  excellent  things  do  lie  in 
common,  as  their  portion  and  inheritance.  What  matter 
of  joy  and  glorying  is  it,'  when  one  is  crucified  to  this 
world,  and  this  world  to  him ;  when  the  world  appears  to 
him  a  crucified  thing,  i.  e.  an  accursed,  hateful,  detestable 
thing,  (which  is  one  notion  of  crucifieid,)  such  a  thing  as 
he  can  despise  and  hate ;  which  he  is  as  little  apt  to  be 
fond  of,  as  one  would  be  of  a  loathsome  carcass  hanging 
upon  an  ienominious  cross :  and  when  he  can  feel  him- 
self crucified  towards  it,  i.  e.  dead,  (another  notion  of  it,) 
disinclined  without  sense,  breath,  pulse,  motion,  or  appe- 
tite ;  not  so  dead  as  to  be  without  any  kind  of  life,  but  with- 
out that  base,  low,  sordid  kind  of  life  by  which  he  lived 
to  it,  and  in  its  converses  and  embraces.  So  much  of 
delectation  doth  this  infer,  as  even  to  endear  the  very  cross 
itself  Tthat  hateful  horrid  thkig)  bv  which  it  is  effected. 
But  tnat  carries  a  further  signification  with  it,  to  be 
fetched  more  expressly  from  other  scriptures;  the  cross  is 
itself  rendered  amiable,  and  a  thing  to  be  gloried  .in,  to  be 
looked  on  with  delight  and  pleasure,  upon  the  account  of 
the  design  and  end  of  that  tragedy  which  was  acted  there- 
on; within  which  design  ([being  executed  and  accom- 
plished) this  hetppy  efiect  is  included.  We  elsewhere  find 
the  apostle  expressing  his  vehement  desire  to  know  Christ 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,"  and  (in  order  thereto) 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable 
to  his  death.t  But  what  did  he  lastly  aim  at  in  this  1  the 
next  words  more  fully  speak  out  (what  he  first  mentioned) 
the  power  of  his  resurrection  to  be  the  thing  chiefly  in  his 
e]^e,  and  that  he  desired  (what  he  adds)  the  fellowship  of 
fails  sufferings,  &c.  as  a  means  unto  that  end,  thougn  it 
seemed  a  sharp  and  painful  means ;  If  by  any  means  I 
might  attain  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;"  q.  d.  I  care  not 
what  I  undergo,  not  the  sufferings  even  of  a  painful  craci- 
fixion  itself;  or  that  my  worldly  earthly  self  do  suffer  con- 
formably to  the  sufferings  of  mv  crucified  Lord ;  I  matter 
not  by  what  so  severe  method  the  thing  be  brought  about, 
if  by  any  means  it  mi^ht  be  brought  about,  that  I  may 
know  the  power  of  his  resurrection  so  feelingly,  as  to 
attain  also  tne  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  wnai  was « 
that  1  No  doubt  to  attain  a  state  (which  he  confesses  he 
had  not  yet  perfectly  attained,  but  was  in  pursuit  of) 
suitable  to  his  relation  and  imion  with  a  risen  Jesus : 
union  with  him  supposes  a  being  risen  with  him  ;  If  ye 
(hen  be  risen  with  Cfhrist.'  It  is  taken  as  a  granted  thing, 
that  they  that  are  his  are  risen  with  him.  And  what  state 
and  temper  of  spirit  would  be  suitable  to  that  supposition, 
the  next  words  show:  "Seek  those  things  that  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your 
affection  (or  mind)  on  the  things  above,  not  on  the  things 
on  the  earth."  Then  follows  the  method  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  the  capacity  of  doing  so;  for  ye  are  dead. 
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Their  professed  relation  to  Christ  did  suppose  them  risen, 
and  did  therefore  first  suppose  them  dead.  Now,  if  they 
would  do  suitably  to  what  their  profession  imported,  this 
was  it  they  had  to  do :  to  abstract  their  minds  and  hearts 
from  the  things  of  this  earth,  and  place  them  upon  the 
things  of  a  higher  region.  And  (as  *tis  aAerwards  ex- 
pressed in  this  same  context  which  we  were  considering 
oefore)  to  have  our  conversation,  or  citizenship,  in  heaven, 
whence  we  look  for  the  Saviour.  J  That  is,  as  our  chief 
mterests  and  privileges  are  above,  to  have  our  thoughts 
and  the  powers  of  our  souls  chiefly  exercised  upon  that 
blessed  and  glorious  state,  which  state  is  the  prize  (men- 
tioned above;  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.* 
It  being  the  scope  and  import  of  his  call  unto  us,  and  the 
very  design  of  his  sufferings  on  the  cross,  to  draw  up  a 
people  from  earth  to  heaven ;  whence  therefore,  they  toat 
under  this  call  do  still  mind  earthly  things,  are  said  to  be 
enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ  \*^  the  great  incongruity 
whereof  the  apostle  even  resents  with  tears  as  he  there 
testifies.  And  it  was  in  this  that  he  was,  for  his  part,  so 
willing  to  comply  with  the  design  of  the*  cross,  that  he 
made  no  difficult}^  to  endure  all  the  hardship  and  dolour 
of  it,  that  he  might  attain  this  glorious  fruit  and  gain 
which  he  reckoned  should  accrue  to  him  from  it ;  even 
more  of  a  raised  heavenly  mind,  which  signifies  it  to  be 
strongly  bent  that  way  already;  when  no  mortifications 
were  reckoned  too  severe  to  be  undergone  in  order  thereto. 
And  here,  therefore,  this  soul-rectifying  influence  must  be 
understood  to  have  been  proportionably  strong. 

Hence,  also,  it  was,  that  we  find  him  groaning,  as  one 
under  a  pressure  or  heavy  weight,  to  be  clothed  upon  with 
the  heavenly  house :  and  to  have  mortality  swallowed  up 
of  life  ;b  because  Qod  had  wrought  him  to  this  self-sam« 
thing ;  so  bent  and  determined  his  spirit  was  towards  the 
blessedness  of  the  future  state,  fwhich  seems  the  most  na- 
tural contexture  of  discourse  nere,  though  some  others 
have  understood  it  otherwise,)  as  that,  though  he  could 
bear  patiently  the  delay,  he  could  not  but  desire  most  ear- 
nestly to  be  there.  And  we  see  how  the  temper  of  the 
primitive  Christians  was,  as  to  this,  and  the  other  world, 
in  those  days  when  the  Spirit  was  plentifully  poured  out. 
They  took  joyfully  the  spoilings  of  tneir  goods,  knowinsr  in 
theniselves  they  had  in  heaven  a  far  better  and  an  endur- 
ing substance.®  Heaven  signified  much  with  them,  and 
this  world  very  little.  They  look  not  to  the  things  that 
were  seen  and  temporal,  but  to  the  things  unseen  and 
eternal  ;<i  as  those  former  worthies  did,  whose  minds  and 
hearts,  being  set  right  by  that  faith  which  is  the  substance 
of  the  things  noped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.' 
They  lived  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  earth,  despised 
the  pleasures,  riches,  and  honours  of  it ;  endured  all  man- 
ner of  hardships  and  tortures  in  it,  not  accepting  deliver- 
ance, because  they  were  taken  up  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
better  country;  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward; 
and  expected  a  part  in  the  better  resurrection.  And  is  it 
not  a  delightful  thing  to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when  he  is 
sensibly  disentangled,  and  at  liberty  from  the  cares,  desires, 

friefs,  and  fears  that  were  wont  to  enwrap  his  heart  1  when 
e  finds  his  weight  and  clogs  fallen  off  that  depressed 
him,  the  bonds  and  snares  loosed  which  bound  him  down 
to  this  earth ;  and  feels  himself  ascending  and  moving 
upwards;  out  of  that  darkness,  stupidity,  and  death  that 
possessed  his  soul,  into  that  upper  region  of  light,  purity, 
and  peace,  unto  which  his  spirit  is  srill  gradually  more 
and  more  connaturalized  day  by  dayl  wnen  heaven  in 
respect  of  the  pure  holiness,  the  calm  serenity,  the  rest 
and  blessedness  of  it,  is  now  grown  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  very  element  1 

We  see,  then,  that  in  all  these  mentioned  respects  this 
gracious  communication,  wherein  it  is  rectifying,  and 
tends  to  settle  the  soul  in  that  frame  which  it  ous^ht  to  be 
in,  and  which  is  most  proper  and  natural  to  it ;  therein  it 
is  also  most  delightful,  and  carries  highest  matter  of  plea- 
sure in  it. 

It  is,  upon  the  whole,  (that  we  may  sum  up  the  account 
of  this  divine  communication  in  the  following  characters 
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life ;  makes  it  of  a  sluggish,  stupid,  dead  thing,  (as  it 
towards  all  heavenly  and  divine  matters,)  living  and 
sprightly,  full  of  active  life  and  vigour.  Life  we  say  is  sweet, 
it  is  in  itself  a  pleasant  thing.  This  mean,  bodily  life  itself 
is  so ;  if  we  do  but  consider  it,  and  allow  ourselves  to  taste 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  it.  As  for  instance,  that  this 
and  that  limb  and  member  is  not  a  de»d  lamp,  thai  we 
feel  life  freshly  sprouting  and  springing  in  every  pan,  is 
not  this  delightsome  1  Uow  much  more  the  life  a(  the 
soul  I  especially  this  so  excellent  and  sublime  kind  of  life! 
And  it  IS  the  radical  principle  of  all  other  consequent 
pleasure,  that  by  which  we  are  capable  tberecrf':  every 
thing  is  sapless  and  without  savour  to  the  dead.    How 

Sleasant  operation  and  fruitions  doth  the  divine  life  ren- 
er  a  person  capable  of! 

2.  It  is  nutritive.  Souls  are  nourished  by  the  same 
thing  by  which  they  are  be^otten^  by  the  same  divine  in- 
fluence. As  a  generative  virtue  is  wont  to  be  sotribated 
to  the  Sun,  so  it  cherishes  also  its  own  productions.  The 
beams  of  that  Sun  of  righteousness  f  make  them  that  fear 
Qod  grow  up  as  calves  in  the  stall,  fill  them  with  marrow 
and  fatness,  cause  them  to  flourish  as  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non. And  is  not  that  delightsome  to  he  increased  daily 
with  the  increases  of  GkMi  1  fed  with  heavenly  hidden 
manna,  angels'  food ;  and  thereby  (though  we  need  not 
here  speak  distinctly  of  these)  to  receive  at  once  both 
nourishment  and  growth  1 

3.  It  is  sanative,  and  virtually  contains  all  the  fndts  in 
it  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations ;  when  the  son] 
grows  distempered,  it  restores  it,  and  is  both  snstaining 
and  remedying  to  it.  How  ereat  is  the  pleasnre  of  health 
and  soundness !  of  ease  to  broken  bones !  of  relief  to  a 
sick  and  fainting  heart !  so  it  is  often  (for  in  the  present 
state  the  cure  is  not  perfect,  and  relapses  are  freqaeni^  wiih 
the  soul  in  which  the  life  of  Grod  hath  begun  to  settle  and 
diffuse  itself,  till  his  influence  repair  and  renew  it ;  and 
when  it  doth  so,  how  pleasant  is  it  to  find  a  heart  made 
sound  in  his  statutes !  and  to  perceive  a  new  working  in 
it,  the  Spirit  of  love,  power,  ana  a  sound  mind  ft  So  plea- 
sant that  it  occasions  a  triumph  (even  when  the  outward 
man  is  perishing)  if  it  be  found  the  inward  is  renewed 
day  by  day. 

4.  It  is  corroborative  and  strengthening ;  confirms  re- 
solutions, and  establishes  the  heart.  Hereby  they  whc 
have  felt  this  quickening,  cherishing,  healing  virtue,  are 
also  strengthened  with  might  (viz.  by  the  Spirit)  in  the 
inner  man  ;  so  that  they  hold  on  their  way,  and  being  of 
clean  hands,  grow  stronger  and  stronger.b  They  go  from 
strength  to  strength  ;i  and  do  not  so  much  spend,  as  in- 
crease it  by  going  forward.  For  the  way  itself  of  the  Lord 
is  stren^h'to  the  upright.^  He  provides  that  fresh  recruits 
shall  still  spring  up  to  them  in  their  way.  For  all  their 
supplies  are  of  him,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  so;  in- 
asmuch as  by  waiting  upon  the  Lord  they  renew  strength,) 
and  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  run  without  weari- 
ness, and  walk  without  fainting.  And  this  increasing 
strength  cannot  be  without  a  proportionably  increasing 
delight.  How  pleasantly  doth  the  strong  man  rejoice  to 
run  his  race !  and  enterprisie  even  difficult  and  hazardous 
things !  By  this  strength  doth  the  regenerate  man  perform 
the  ordinary  duties  belonging  to  his  holy  profession ;  by 
it  he  encounters  difficulties,  combats  and  conouers  ene- 
mies, bears  heavy  and  afflicting  pressures,  and  none  of 
these  without  some  intermingled  pleasure.  For  even  that 
exercise  of  this  strength  which  is  likely  to  be  least  accom- 
panied with  pleasnre,  the  suffering  of  sharp  and  smarting 
afflictions,  hath  many  times  much  of  this  grateful  mixture ; 
and  can  only  be  expected  to  have  it  in  this  way  of  gracious 
communication,  as  the  depending  sufierers  shall  be 
strengthened  with  all  might  according  to  the  glorious 
power  of  Gk>d,  unto  all  patience  and  long  suffering  with 
joyfulness.™ 

Qod  is  therefore  to  be  enjoyed  and  delighted  in  by  this 
delectable  communication  mtervening,  by  which  he  now 
frames  the  soul  according  to  his  own  image^  and  grimes  a 
heart  after  his  own  heart,  that  is,  such  as  is  suitable  to 
him,  and  as  he  would  have  it  be.  And  this  way  only  is 
any  one  in  a  possibility  to  delight  in  God,  by  having  a 
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^ood  frame  of  spirit  commimicated  to  bim,  and  inwrought 
in  him :  I  mean  never  withoat  this,  and  in  a  gieat  measure 
by  it.  Then  is  he  in  a  happy  state,  when  God  hath  by  his 
own  Spirit  made  him  what  by  his  word  he  requires  him 
to  be.  Now  is  he  composed  to  delights  and  blessedness, 
being  by  the  same  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
both  to  good  works  and  to  the  best  of  enjoyments.  How 
happy  is  that  soul  in  whom  the  true  matter  of  delight  is 
become  an  implanted  thing  1  that  is  what  it  should  be,  and 
should  be  nothing  (such  is  the  constitution  of  gospel-rules 
and  precepts)  but  what  most  truly  makes  for  its  own  con- 
tent, delight,  and  rest !  whose  own  temper  is  now  in  some 
sort  become  to  it  b^ith  a  law  and  a  reward  !  Surely  this 
is  one  great  part  of  what  an  enlightened  apprehensive  soul 
would  most  earnestly  desire  and  crave,  or  would  be  the 

fenuine  breathings  of  a  sincerely  gracious  heart.  "  O  that 
were  more  like  God  !  more  perfectly  framed  according 
to  his  holy  will."  And  must  therefore  be,  in  great  part,  a 
thing  apt  to  afford  it  delight  and  rest ;  as  hath  been  already 
inculcated  before. 

Bui  yet  this  natural  consequence  is  little  understood. 
And  the  common  ignorance  or  inadvertency  of  this,  hath 
made  it  necessary  to  insist  the  more  lar^ly  (though  but 
little  hath  been  said  in  respect  of  what  might)  on  this  part 
of  the  delectable  communication  wherein  God  offers  him- 
self to  his  people's  enjoyment.  For  from  the  not  knowing, 
or  not  considering  of  this  way  of  enjoying  him,  this  two- 
fold mistake  (the  one  of  very  dangerous,  the  other  of  im- 
comfortable  importance  and  tendency)  hath  arisen. 

1.  That  some  having  thought  they  have  enjojred  Gk)d 
when  they  have  not ;  having  onl^  had  their  imaginations 
somewhat  gratified,  by  certain,  either  false  or  ineffectual, 
notions  of  nim.  In  which  they  have  rested,  and  placed 
the  sum  of  their  religion  and  happiness.  Never  aiming, 
in  the  meantime,  to  have  their  spirits  reformed  according 
to  that  pure  and  holy  image  and  exemplar  which  he  hath 
represented  in  the  Grospel  of  his  Son ;  the  impression 
whereof,  is  Christ  formea  in  us. 

2.  That  others  have  thought  they  have  not  enjoyed  God 
when  they  have ;  supposing  there  was  no  enjoyment  of 
him,  but  what  consisted  in  the  rapturous  transporting  ap- 
prehension and  persuasion  of  his  particular  love  to  them ; 
and  slightly  overlooking  all  that  work  he  hath  wrought  in 
their  souls,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  be  accounted  of,  not 
allowing  themselves  to  reflect  on  any  thing  in  themselves, 
but  what  was  still  amiss ;  and  vainly  seeking  with  much 
anxiety  and  complaint  what  they  have,  while  they  will  not 
take  notice  that  they  have  it,  nor  apply  themselves  to  im- 
prove the  already  implanted  principles  that  are,  in  them- 
selves, apt  to  yield  fruits  of  so  pleasant  relish.  It  was 
upon  this  account  requisite  to  discover  and  labour  some- 
what to  magnify  the  intrinsical  delightfulness  of  religion 
itself;  and  to  put  the  more  of  note  and  remark  upon  a  well 
tempered  spirit,  even  in  point  of  delectableness  and  the 
matter  of  pleasure  it  hath  in  it,  by  how  much  it  is  with  too 
many,  on  one  account  or  another,  a  neglected  thing. 

There  is  only  somewhat  of  doubt  or  objection  that  may 
possibly  lie  in  the  minds  of  some,  against  the  scope  and 
drift  of  this  discourse ;  which  it  will  be  needful  we  en- 
deavour to  remove  before  we  proceed  to  what  is  further 
contained  in  this  gracious  communication  :  As, 

1.  It  may  be  said,  "  Doth  not  all  this  tend  to  bring  us, 
instead  of  delighting  in  God,  to  delight  in  oui-selvesl  to 
make  us  become  our  own  centre  and  rest  1  And  how  can 
the  relishable  sweetness  of  gracious  principles  and  dispo- 
sitions signify  God's  being  to  be  enjoyed  or  delighted  m  1 
For  what,  are  these  things  God  V*    To  this  I  only  say, 

1.  That  such  holy  dispositions,  as  they  are  not  God,  so 
nor  are  they,  in  strictness  of  speech,  ourselves.  And  how 
absurd  were  it,  to  call  every  tiling  ourselves  that  is  in  us ! 
And  how  self-contradicting  then  were  the  very  objection  I 
for  that  would  make  delighting  in  Gk)d  and  in  ourselves 
directly  all  one ;  and  so  the  fault  which  it  causelessly  pre- 
tends to  find,  it  would  really  commit.  'Tis  true,  that  im- 
properly holy  dispositions  are  said  to  make  up  another  self 
in  us,  a  new  man,  according  as  corrupt  and  sinful  prin- 
ciples and  dispositions  do  make  also  a  self,  the  old  man. 
But  then  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  with  no  greater 
impropriety  they  are  capable  of  bearing  the  name  of  God; 
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as  the  image  of  any  thing  frequently  doth  the  name  of  the 
thing  which  it  represents,  or  the  work  of  its  author ;  and 
they  are  expressly  called,  Christ  formed  in  us;  and  is  not 
he  Giod  "i  They  are  called  the  Spirit ;  for  when  we  are 
cautioned  not  to  quench  the  Spirit,  how  can  that  be  under- 
stood of  the  eternal  uncreated  Spirit  himself?  And  the 
very  thing  produced  (not  merely  tne  productive  infljience) 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  is  expressly  called  by  that 
name ;  (as  it  is  no  such  strange  thin^for  tne  effect  to  cariy 
the  name  of  its  cause ;)  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is 
Spirit.n  There  is  Spirit  begetting,  and  spirit  begotten. 
And  the  spirit  begotten,  as  it  must  be  distinguished  from 
its  cause,  tne  Spirit  of  Qod ;  so  it  must  from  the  subject 
wherein  the  efiect  is  wrought,  our  own  spirits ;  for  they 
sure  are  not  produced  by  the  regenerating  work.  Yea,  and 
when  Gk>d  is  said  to  dwell  in  them  that  dwell  in  love,  and 
that  are  humble  and  contrite ;  somewhat  else  is  thereby 
signified  to  be  indwelling  there,-  than  the  mere  being  of 
Giod ;  for  otherwise  the  privilege  of  such  were  no  greater 
than  of  all  other  men  and  thin^.  And  what  else  is  it,  but 
somewhat  communicated  and  imparted  immediately  from 
God  to  such?  (eke  how  by  dwelling  in  love,  do  they 
dwell  in  Qod  ?)  which  because  dwelling  imports  perma- 
nency, cannot  be  a  transient  influence  only,  but  some 
settled  abiding  effect,  a  consistent  frame  and  temper  of 
spirit,  maintained  by  his  continually  renewed  influence ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  very  unreasonably  said,  that  the 
representing  this  as  delectable  is  a  calling  us  off  from  God 
to  delight  in  ourselves.  For  if  this  communication  be  not 
itself,  m  strict  propriety,  Gk)d,  it  were  as  great  impropriety 
to  say  it  were  ourselves.    Again, 

2.  It  hath  a  great  deal  more  affinity  with  God  than  with 
us.  We  are,  'tis  true,  the  subjects  of  it ;  but  it  is  his  im- 
mediate production  and  very  likeness,  a  divine  nature,  no 
human  thing.  Therefore  if  here  our  delight  were  to  ter- 
minate, it  were  more  proper  to  call  it  delighting  in  God, 
than  in  ourselves.    But, 

3.  It  is  neither  said  nor  meant,  that  here  our  delight  is 
to  terminate ;  but  that  hereby  we  are  to  delight  in  God, 
and  so  that  our  delight  i?  to  terminate  in  him. 

4.  When  we  are  said  to  enjoy  God,  I  inquire,  is  any 
thing  communicated  to  us,  or  no  ?  If  not,  we  have  no  en- 
joyment. If  any  thing  be,  what  is  it  ?  God's  essence  ?  that's 
impossible  and  horrid  to  think,  as  hath  been  said.  And 
we  need  not  repeat,  that  when  we  can  tell  what  it  is  to  en- 
joy a  friend,  without  partaking^  his  essence,  whose  commu- 
nications are  so  incomparably  more  remote,  mediate,  re- 
sistible ;  it  is  less  difficult  to  conceive,  how  God  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  his  communications. 

3.  It  may  be  again  said;  "But  if  God  be  thus  to  be 
delighted  in,  how  can  delighting  in  him  be  upon  such 
terms  our  duty?  for  is  it  our  duty  that  he  communicate 
himself  in  this  way  to  us  T*  Let  any  that  object  thus,  only 
study  the  meaning  of  those  precepts ;  Keep  yourselves  in 
the  love  of  Gk)d.  Continue  in  his  goodness.  Be  ye  filled 
with  the  Spirit.  Walk  in  the  Spirit.  And  if  they  can 
think  them  to  signify  any  thing,  tney  will  not  be  to  seek 
for  an  answer.  But  to  this  more  hereafter ;  when  from 
the  delightful  object,  we  come  (o  treat  of  actual  delighting 
in  it. 

3.  But  some  may  say,  "  It  were  indeed  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  such  a  temper  of  spirit  once  communicated, 
were  indeed  very  delightful ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  found  \ 
And  to  state  the  matter  of  delight  so  much  in  what  is  to  be 
sought  in  ourselves,  is  to  reduce  the  whole  business  of  de- 
lighting in  God,  to  an  impossibility,  or  tor  nothing;  so 
little  appearing  of  this  temper,  and  so  much  of  the  con- 
trary, as  gives  much  cause  of  doubt,  whether  there  be  any 
thing  to  be  rejoiced  in  or  no.  And  what  then  ?  are  we  to 
suspend  the  exercise  of  this  duty  till  we  have  gotten  the 
diflfcult  case  resolved  ?  (which  may  be  all  our  rime.)  Is 
there  a  real  thorough  work  of  Grod  upon  my  soul  or  no  ? 
For  how  can  I  rejoice  in  that  whereof^  I  have  yet  a  doubt, 
whether  it  be  what  it  seems  or  no  ?"    I  answer, 

1.  It  is  plain,  they  that  really  have  nothing  of  this  com* 
munication  from  Grod,. cannot  take  delight  in  it  (otherwise 
than^as  hoped  for.)    But, 

2.  Would  we  therefore  have  such  to  please  themselves 
and  be  satisfied  without  it ;  and  delight  in  their  distance 
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and  estrangement  from  God;  and  while  there  is  not  inter- 
coarse  between  him  and  them  1  And  shall  this  be  called 
too  delif^htiDg  in  Gk)d1  Surely  somewhat  else  than  de- 
light belongs  to  their  states. 

3.  Bat  for  sach  as  really  have  it,  that  which  hath  been 
designed  to  be  evinced,  is,  that  it  is  delectable  in  itself; 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  without  any  taste  or  relish  of 
pleasure  therein ;  while  yet  some  doubt  touching  the  sin- 
cerity and  truth  thereoi  doth  yet  remajn ;  though  such 
doubt  (bat  more  their  imperfect  reception  of  this  commu- 
nication, and  neglect  to  look  after  lurther  degrees  of  it) 
cannot  but  render  their  delight  comparatively  little.  Nor 
hath  it  been  desired  to  speak  hitherto  of  what  delight  the 
regenerate  in  this  way  actually  have,  but  what  the^  may 
have  ;  and  what  matter  of  delight  Qod's  heart-rectifying 
communication  doth  in  the  nature  of  it  contain ;  that  is, 
supposing  it  were  imnarted  and  received,  so  as  actually  to 
have  formed  the  soul  accordin|^  to  the  gospel-revelation. 
And  if  it  were  so  in  a  more  emment  measure  and  degree, 
at  were  then  in  itself  so  delectable,  as  without  the  assurance 
of  our  future  safe  and  happy  state,  (though  that,  in  that 
case,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  comfortable  degree  wanting,) 
that  is,  not  by  it  only,  but  by  itself,  without  the  present  con- 
stant necessary  concurrence  thereof,  to  afford  unspeakable 
pleasure  to  that  soul  in  which  it  hath  place.  So  that  the 
getting  of  assurance  is  not  the  only  tning  to  be  done  in 
^rder  to  a  person's  delightine  in  Qod;  of  which  more 
hereafter  is  mtended  to  be  said  in  the  directive  part. 

But  though  that  be  not  the  only  thing,  yet  it  is  a  very 
great  thing ;  and  being  superadded,  makes  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  matter  of  delight :  therefore  we  further  say, 

III.  This  Divine  communication  is  delectable  as  it  in- 
cludes in  it  the  manifestation  of  Qod's  love  to  the  soul  in 
particular. 

Nor  do  we  hereby  intend  an  enthusiastic  assurance ;  or 
such  a  testification  of  the  love  of  Gk>d  to  the  soul,  as  ex- 
cludes any  reference  to  his  external  revelation  and  exer- 
cise of  oar  own  enlightened  reason  and  judgment  there- 
upon ;  or  wherein  these  are  of  no  ase,  nor  have  subservience 
thereto.  But  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Divine  commu- 
nication, his  external  revelation  hath  the  place  of  an  in- 
strument whereby  he  effects  the  work  inwardly  done  upon 
the  mind  and  heart,  and  of  a  rule  or  measure  whereby  we 
are  to  jadge  of  it ;  so  we  are  to  accoimt  it  is,  as  to  this  part 
of  it  also ;  that  is,  he  inwardly  testifies  and  manifests  the 
same  thing  which  is  virtually  contained  in  his  gospel-reve- 
lation, considered  in  that  reference  and  aspect  which  it 
hath  on  the  present  state  of  the  soul.  For  that  outward 
revelation  must  needs  be  understood  to  signify  diversely  to 
particular  persons,  as  their  state  may  be  diverse ;  as  when 
It  says.  The  things  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  God  hath  preparea 
for  them  that  love  him  ;•  to  a  person  that  doth  indeed 
iruly  love  God,  it  virtually  says,  '^All  these  things  are  pre- 
pared for  thee.'*  To  one  that  doth  not  love  God,  it  can 
only  be  understood  to  say,  "  All  these  things  may  be  thine, 
t.  e.  if  thou  shalt  love  him ;  if  thou  do  not,  thou  hast  no 
part  in  them."  But  inasmuch  as  a  conditional  promise 
when  the  condition  is  performed,  is  eouivalent  to  an  abso- 
lute ;  these  words  do  as  truly  import  this  sense  to  one  that 
loves  God,  These  things  are  thine,  as  if  they  were  directed 
to  it  in  particular :  as  truly,  I  say,  supposing  the  person 
do  truly  love  God,  bat  not  so  clearfy,  or  with  that  evidence. 
For  this  truth,  (sapposing  it  a  truth,)  I  do  sincerely  love 
Gtod,  is  not  so  evident  as  this,  that  such  preparation  is 
made  for  them  that  do ;  for  this  is  expressly  contained  in 
the  word  of  God  :  the  other  is  not  so,  but  to  be  collected 
only  by  self-inspection  and  observation  of  the  bent  and 
tenor  of  my  spirit  and  way  Gtod-ward  :  yet  however  the 
evidence  of  truth  admits  or  degrees,  truth  itself  does  not. 
All  things  that  are  true,  are  equally  true.  And  therefore, 
when  it  is  said,  so  great  things  are  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Gk>d,  it  is  as  truly  said  they  are  prepared  for  this  man 
who  loves  God,  as  this  or  that  particular  lover  of  God  is 
contained  in  the  general  notion  of  a  lov^r  of  him.  And 
then,  as  that  public  declaration  says  not  to  any,  These 
things  are  prepared  for  you,  whether  you  loye  God  or  no, 
or  otherwise  than  as  they  come  under  that  common  notion 
of  loyers  of  GJod;   this  inward  manifestation  is  also  so 
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accommodate  to  that,  as  that  it  says  not  another  thing  hot 
the  same ;  that  is,  nothing  that  contradicts  (and  indcM  no 
more  than  is  virtually  contained  in)  the  other ;  or  it  ap- 
plies what  is  generally  said  of  the  lovers  of  God  to  th» 
Particular  lover  of  him  as  such ;  that  is,  enabling  him  to 
iscem  himself  a  lover  of  him,  impresses  this  truth  power* 
fully  upon  the  heart,  these  great  preparations  belong  to 
thee  as  thou  art  such  a  one. 

We  speak  not  here  of  what  God  can  do,  bat  what  he 
doth.  Who  can  doubt  but  as  God  can,  i£  he  please,  im- 
print on  the  mind  the  whole  system  of  necessary  truth, 
and  on  the  heart  the  entire  frame  of  holiness,  withoat  the 
help  of  an  external  revelation ;  so  he  can  imprint  this  par- 
ticular persuasion  also  without  any  outward  means !  Nor 
do  we  speak  of  what  he  more  rarely  doth,  bat  of  what  he 
doth  orainarily ;  or  what  his  more  osnal  course  and  way 
of  procedure  is,  in  dealing  with  the  spirits  of  men.  The 
supreme  power  binds  not  its  own  hands.  We  may  be 
sure  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  neyer  is  c^>posite 
to  the  outward  testimony  of  his  Gospel ;  (which  is  the 
Spirit's  testimony  alra ;)  and  therefore  it  never  says  to  an 
unholy  man,  an  enemy  to  God,  Thou  art  in  a  reconciled 
and  pardon^  state.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  he  never  speaks 
or  suggests  things  to  the  spirits  of  men  but  by  the  external 
testimony,  so  as  to  make  use  of  that  as  the  means  of  in- 
forming them  with  what  he  hath  to  impart ;  nay,  we  know 
he  sometimes  hath  imparted  things  (as  to  prophets  and  the 
3acredpenmen^  without  any  external  means,  and  (no  doabi) 
excited  suitable  affections  in  them  to  the  inqtort  of  the 
things  imparted  and  made  known.  Nor  do  I  beliere  it  can 
ever  be  proved,  that  he  never  doth  immediately  testify  his 
own  special  love  to  holy  souls,  without  the  intervention  of 
some  part  of  bis  extern  tU  word,  made  use  of  as  a  present 
instrument  to  that  purpose,  or  that  he  always  doth  it  in  the 
way  of  methodical  reasoning  therefrom. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  experience  of  Christians  can 
signi^  much  to  the  deciding  of  the  matter.  For  besides 
that  this,  or  that,  or  a  third  person's  experience  cannot  con- 
clude any  thing  against  a  fourth's ;  ana  the  way  of  aigaing 
were  very  infirm,  what  one,  or  two,  or  a  thoasand,or  even 
the  peater  part  of  serious  Christians,  (even  such  as  have 
attained  to  some  satisfying  evidence  of  their  own  good  es- 


hath  been  taken  with  them  in  begetting  a  present  persaa- 
sion  at  this  or  that  time  of  God's  peculiar  love  to  them. 
His  dealings  with  persons  (even  the  same  persons  at  di- 
vers times)  may  be  so  various ;  his  illapses  and  cfmiing  in 
upon  them  at  some  tunes  may  have  been  so  sadden  and 
surprising;  the  motions  of  thought  are  so  quick;  the  ob- 
servation or  animadversion  persons  usually  have  of  what  is 
transacted  in  their  own  spirits  is  so  indistinct :  and  they 
may  be  so  much  taken  up  with  the  thing  itself,  as  less  to 
mind  the  way  and  order  of  doing  it ;  that  we  may  suppose 
little  is  to  be  gathered  thence  towards  the  settlinfr  of  a  stated 
rule  in  this  case.  Nor  is  the  matter  of  such  moment,  that 
we  need  either  be  curious  in  inquiring  or  positive  in  deter- 
mining, about  it ;  that  principle  being  once  supposed  and 
firmly  stuck  to, — that  he  never  says  any  thing  in  this 
matter  by  his  Spirit  to  the  hearts  of  men,  repugnant  to 
what  the  same  Spirit  hath  said  in  his  word;  or,  that  he 
doth  not  say  a  new  or  a  diverse  thing  from  what  he  hath 
said  there  for  their  assurance :  i.  e.  that  he  never  testifies 
to  any  person  by  his  Spirit  that  he  is  accepted  and  beloved 
of  him,  who  may  at  the  same  time  be  concluded  by  his 
publicly-extant  constitutions  in  his  word  to  be  in  a  state  of 
non-acceptance  and  disfavour ;  or  concerning  whom  the 


if  that  principle  be  forelaid,  enough  is  done  to  preclude  the 
vain  boasts  of  such  as  may  be  apt  to  pretend  highly  to 
great  manifestations  of  Divine  love,  while  they  carry  with 
them  manifest  proofs  of  an  unsanctified  heart,  and  are 
under  the  power  of  unmortified,  reigning  sin.  That  prin- 
ciple admitted,  will  convince  that  their  boasted  maniiesta* 
tions  do  only  manifest  their  own  ignorance,  pride,  and 
vanity  ^  or  proceed  only  from  their  heated  imagination,  oi 
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(the  vorse  cause)  Satanical  illnsion,  designed  to  loll  them 
asleep  in  sin,  and  the  more  easily  to  lead  them  blindfold 
to  perdition.  And  this  is  the  main  concernment  about 
which  we  need  to  be  solicitous  in  this  matter;  which  being 
provided  for ;  as  it  is  difficult,  so  it  is  not  necessary,  to  de- 
termine, whether  the  Spirit  do  always  not  only  testify  ac- 
cording to  the  external  revelation,  but  by  it  ^so ;  and  so 
only  as  to  concur  in  the  usual  way  of  reasoning  from  it. 

iHo  doubt  but  the  same  truth  may  be  assented  to  upon 
divers  grounds j  sometimes  upon  rational  evidence;  some- 
times upon  testimony ;  and  some  truths  may  be  seen  by 
immediate,  mental  intuition,  (as  being  self-evident,)  which 
also  may  be  capable  of  demonstration.  And  though  this 
truth  of  God's  particular  love  to  such  a  man,  be  none  of 
those  that  have  self-evidence ;  yet  Grod's  Spirit,  as  it  may 
by  assisting  the  discursive  faculty,  help  us  to  discern,  tlie 
connexions  of  some  things  which  otherwise  we  should  not 
perceive ;  so  it  may  by  assisting  the  intuitive,  make  things 
evident  to  us  that  of  themselves  are  not.  Nor  yet,  al^, 
that  it  actually  doth  so,  can  any  I  believe  certainly  tell ; 
for  admit  that  at  some  times  some  have  very  transporting 
i^prehensions  of  the  love  of  God  towards  themselves,  su^- 
ffested  to  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  j  they  having  this 
habitual  knowledge  before  that  love  to  him,  (for  instance,) 
or  faith  in  him,  or  the  like,  are  descriptive  characters  of 
the  persons  whom  he  accepts  and  delightfully  loves ;  how 
sudaenly  may  the  Divine  light  irradiate  or  shine  upon 
those  pre-conceived  notions,  (which  were  begotten  in  them 
by  the  interveniency  of  the  external  revelation  biefore,)  and 
excite  those  before  implanted  principles  of  faith,  love,  Ac. 
so  as  to  give  them  the  lively  sense  of  them  now  stirring 
and  acting  in  their  hearts !  and  thence  also  enable  them 
unwaveringly  to  conclude  (and  with  an  unexpressible  joy 
and  pleasure)  their  own  interest  in  his  special  love,  in  this 
way  shedding  it  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
given  to  them!  9  This  may  be  so  suddenly  done,  that  they 
may  apprehend  the  testimony  to  be  immediate  when  in- 
deed it  js  not.  Nor  are  they  able  to  prove  from  Scripture 
the  immediateness  of  it ;  for  as  to  what  it  doth  to  them  in 
particular.  Scripture  says  nothing,  they  not  being  so  much 
as  mentioned  there :  what  it  doth  or  nath  done  to  this  or 
that  person  there  mentioned  signifies  nothing  to  their  case ; 
if  any  thing  were  said  that  must  have  that  import,  (which 
will  oe  hard  to  evince,)  and  that  is  anywhere  m  Scripture 
signified  to  be  its  usual  way,  in  common,  towards  them 
on  whose  hearts  it  impresses  this  persuasion,  to  do  it  im- 
mediately, is  much  less  to  be  evinced.  For  what  Scrip- 
ture saitn  so  1  and  that  famous  text  that  speaks  so  directly 
to  this  matter,  The  Spirit  of  God  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  seemeth  rather  to 
imply  the  contrary ;  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
there  expressly  said  to  co-witness  with  our  spirit,  (as  the 
word  there  used  signifies,),  by  which  it  should  seem  to  take 
the  same  course  in  testifjrmg  which  our  spirit  or  conscience 
doth,  that  is,  of  considering  the  general  characters  of  his 
children  laid  down  in  his  word,  reflecting  upon  the  same 
in  ourselves,  and  thereupon  concluding  we  are  his  chil- 
dren ;  which  if  it  were  supposed  the  only  thing  the  Spirit 
of  Gk>d  ordinarily  doth  in  tnis  matter,  we  may  with  much 
confidence  assert, 

1.  That  it  doth  herein  no  small  thing;  for  is  it  a  small 
thing  to  be  ascertained  of  God's  fatherly  love  to  us  as  his 
own  children  ? 

9.  That  it  doth  not  a  less  thing  than  if  it  testified  the 
same  matter  in  a  way  altogether  immediate.  For  wherein 
is  it  less  1  Is  the  matter  less  important  1  That  cannot  be 
said;  for  the  thing  we  are  assured  of  is  the  .same  howsoever 
we  be  certified  thereof  Is  it  less  evident  1  That  can  with 
as  littlepretence  be  said ;  for  doth  any  one  account  a  thing 
not  evident  in  itself,  and  that  needs  to  be  proved  to  him 
some  way  or  other,  the  less  evident  for  being  proved  to 
him  in  a  discursive  way  1  What  pretence  can  any  one  have 
to  say  or  think  ao  1  Is  it  that  reasoning  is  more  liable  to 
error  and  mistake  1  But  I  hope  the  reasoning  of  Gk>d*s 
Spirit  is  not  so,  when  it  enables  us  to  apprehend  the  gene- 
Tal  truth  we.  should  reason  from ;  to  assume  to  it ;  to  col- 
lect and  conclude  from  it,  guiding  us  by  its  own  light.  In 
each  of  these  surely  we  have  as  much  reason  to  rely  upon 
the  certainty  and  infallibility  of  the  Spirit's  reasonings,  as  of 
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its  most  assertory  dictates;  otherwise,  we  would  (most 
unreasonably)  thmk  the  authority  of  those  conclusions 
laid  down  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  invalidated  by  the  Holy  Ghost's  vouchsafing  to 
reason  them  out  to  us,  as  we  know  it  most  nervously  and 
strongly  doth.  Or,  is  it  less  consolatory  1  That  cannot  be, 
for  that  depends  on  the  two  former,  the  importance  and 
evidence  of  the  thing  declared :  the  former  whereof  is  the 
same ;  the  latter  not  less. 

3.  Yea,  and  supposing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  do  mani- 
festly concur  with  our  spirits  in  the  several  steps  of  that 
discursive  way,  so  that  we  can  observe  it  to  do  so,  (and 
there  is  little  aoubt  but  it  may  do  so  as  observably  to  us, 
by  affording  a  more  than  ordinary  light  to  assist  and  guide 
us  in  each  part  of  that  procedure,  as  if  it  did  only  suggest 
a  sudden  dictate  to  us  and  no  more,)  we  may  upon  that 
supposition  add,  that  it  doth  hereby  more  advantageously 
propose  the  same  thing  to  us,  than  if  it  only  did  it  the 
other  way.  It  doth  it  in  a  way  more  suitable  to  our  na- 
tures, which  is  not  nothing ;  and  it  doth  it  in  a  way  less 
liable  to  after^suspicion  and  doubt ;  for  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  always  dictating  the  same  thing.  And  when  it  ceases 
to  do  so,  howsoever  consolatory  and  satisfying  the  dictate 
was  at  that  instant  when  it  was  given,  the  matter  is  liable 
to  question  afterwards.  Upon  what  g^^ounds  was  such  a 
thing  said  1  And  tbougn  it  cannot  be  distrusted,  that  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifieth  is  true ;  yet  I  may  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  mdeed  the  Holy  Spirit  that  testified  it  or  no. 
Whereas  if  it  proceeded  with  me  upon  grounds,  they  re- 
main ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  which  was  ar- 
gued out  to  me,  upon  gtounds  which  I  still  find  in  me, 
was  either  from  an  ill  snggester,  or  with  an  ill  design  ; 
whereas  there  may  be  some  plausible  pretence  of  doubt 
in  the  matter,  if  there  was  only  a  transient  dictate  given  in 
to  me,  without  any  reference  or  appeal  to  that  rule  by 
which  God  hath  not  only  directed  me  to  try  myself,  but  also 
to  try  spirits  whether  they  be  of  him  or  no.  Nor  is  there 
any  imaginable  necessity  of  assigning  quite  another  method 
to  the  Spirit's  work  as  it  is  a  Spirit  of  adoption,  from  that 
which  it  holds  as  it  is  a  spirit  of  bondage ;  for,  as  to  this 
lattei;  when  it  convinces  a  person  and  binds  down  the  con- 
demning sentence  upon  him,  this  sui^ely  is  the  course  it 
follows,  to  let  a  person  see,  (for  instance,)  they  that  live 
after  the  flesh  shall  die ;  but  thou  Li  vest  after  the  flesh, 
therefore  thou  shalt  die ;  or,  all  that  believe  not,  the  wrath 
of  God  abides  on  them;  but  thou  believest  not,  (as  it  is 
we  know  the  Spirit's  work  to  convince  of  not  believing,^ 
therefore  the  wrath  of  God  abides  on  thee.  And  what  need 
is  there  of  apprehending  its  method  to  be  quite  another  in 
its  comfortmg  worki  Nor  is  it  surely  a  matter  of  less 
difficulty  to  persuade  some  that  they  are  unbelievers,  and 
make  them  apprehend  and  feel  the  terror  suitable  to  their 
states;  than  others,  that  they  are  believers,  and  make 
them  arorehend  the  comfort  which  is  proper  to  theirs. 
Yea,  ana  is  not  its  course  the  same  in  its  whole  sanctify- 
ing work,  to  bring  home  the  particular  truth,  whose  im- 
pression it  would  leave  on  the  soul,  with  application  thereof 
to  it  in  particular  ?  which  (as  generally  propounded  in 
Scripture)  men  are  so  apt  to  waive  and  neglect ;  for  what 
is  every  one's  concern,  is  commonly  thought  no  one's :  and 
what  need  that  its  method  here  should  be  wholly  diverse  ? 
But  in  whichsoever  of  these  ways  the  Spirit  of  God  doth 
manifest' his  love,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  out  that, 

There  is  suchti  thing  in  itself  very  necessary,  and  to  be 
attained  and  sought  aAer,— and  that  it  is  highly  delectable 
when  he  doth  vouchsafe  it. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  to  be  sought  after  as  a  com- 
municable privilege  and  favour  to  holy  souls,  is  evident 
enough  from  multitudes  of  scriptures.  Those  that  have 
been  occasionally  mentioned  in  speaking  (what  was  thought 
fit  to  be  said)  of  the  way  of  his  doing  it,  need  not  be  re- 
peated ;  unto  which  we  may  add,  what  we. find  is  added 
to  those  above-recited  words.  Eye  hath  not'seen,  &c,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him, 
viz.  but  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  Spirit.4 
And  that  Spirit  not  only  gives  those  lovers  of  God  above 
mentioned  a  clearer  view  of  the  things  prepared  for  them, 
so  as  that  the  nature  of  them  might  be  the  more  distinctly 
understood,  (as  is  argued  in  the  latter  part  of  this,  and  in 
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the  following  verse;)  but  also  of  their  own  proprietjr  and 
interest  in  them ;  Now  we  hare  received  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  the  Spirit  that  is  A-om  God,  that  we  may 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  Gk>d.'  Whence 
therefore  they  are  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  not  as  pleasing 
objects  in  themselves  only,  but  as  gifis,  the  evidences  and 
issues  of  Divine  love ;  their  own  proper  pcnrtion,  by  the 
bequest  of  that  love  to  whom  they  are  snown.  Nor  is  this 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  only,  as  inditing  the  Scriptures,  but 
it  is  such  a  work  as  helps  to  the  spiritual  discerning  of 
these  things;  such  as  whereto  the  natural  man  is  not  com- 
petent, who  yet  is  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures  as  well 
as  other  men.  And  what  will  we  make  of  those  words  of 
our  Saviour,  when  having  told  his  disciples,  he  would 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  should  give  them  another  Com- 
forter, even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  he  might  abide  with 
them  for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,*  &c.,  he  adds,  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you  ;t  that 
is,  (as  is  plain,)  by  that  Spirit.   And  then  shortly  after  sub- 

t'oins,  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them, 
ie  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him.u  Here  is  an  express  promise  of  this  love- 
manifestation,  whereof  we  speak,  by  the  Spirit ;  (the  Com- 
forter mentioned  above ;)  not  to  those  particular  persons 
only  unto  whom  he  was  then  directing  his  speech,  or  to 
those  only  of  that  time  and  age,  but  to  them  indefinitely 
that  should  love  Christ,  and  keep  his  commandments. 
Which  is  arain  repeated  in  other  words  of  the  same  im- 
port ;  after  Judas's  (not  Iscariot)  wondering  expostulation 
touching  that,  peculiarly  of  this  loving  manifestation ; 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  any  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.> 
So  that  such  a  manifestation  as  is  most  aptly  expressive  of 
love,  such  converse  and  cohabitation  as  imports  most  of 
kindness  and  endearedness,  they  have  encouragement  to 
expect  that  do  love  Christ  and  keep  his  words :  the  same 
thing  no  doubt  with  that  shedding  abroad  of  the  love  of 
God  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  them, 
mentioned  before.  And  whereas  we  have  so  plain  and  re- 
peated mention  of  the  seal,  the  earnest,  the  nrst-iVuits  of 
the  Spirit,  what  can  these  expressions  be  understood  to 
import,  (and  they  do  not  siguiry  nothing,)  other  than  con- 
firmation of  the  love  of  God,  or  assuring  and  satisfying 
evidences  and  pledges  thereof. 

And  that  there  should  be  such  an  inward  manifestation 
of  Divine  love  superadded  to  the  public  and  external  de- 
claration of  it,  (which  is  only  made  indefinitely  to  persons 
so  and  so  characterized,)  the  exigency  of  the  case  did  re- 
quire ;  that  is,  wherein  it  was  necessary  his  love  should 
be  distinctly  understood  and  apprehended,  it  was  so  far 
necessary  this  course  should  be  taken  to  make  it  be  so. 
A  mere  external  revelation  was  not  sufficient  to  that  end ; 
our  own  unassisted  reasonings  therefrom  were  not  suffi- 
cient. As  other  truths  have  not  their  due  and  proper  im- 
pression, merely  by  our  rational  reception,  be  they  never  so 
plain,  without  that  holy,  sanctifying  influence  before  in- 
sisted on ;  so  this  truth  also  of  Qod*s  love  to  this  person 
in  particular,  hath  not  its  force  and  weight,  its  efficacy  and 
fruit,  answerable  to  the  design  of  its  discovery,  unless  it 
be  applied  and  urged  home  on  the  soul  by  a  communi- 
cated influence  of  the  Spirit  to  this  purpose :  many  times 
not  so  far  as  to  overcome  and  silence  tormenting  doubts, 
fears,  and  anguish  of  spirit  in  reference  hereto,  and  where 
that  is  done,  not  sufficient  to  work  ofi"  deadness,  drowsi- 
ness, indisposition  to  the  doing  of  Grod  cheerful  service, 
not  sufficient  to  excite  and  stir  up,  love,  gratitude,  admira- 
tion, and  praise.  How  many  (who  have  learned  not  to 
make  light  of  the  love  of  Qod,  as  the  most  do)  who  reckon 
in  his  favour  is  life,  to  whom  it  is  not  an  indifiierent  thing 
whether  they  be  accepted  or  no ;  who  cannot  be  overly  in 
their  inquiry,  nor  trifle  with  matters  of  everlasting  conse- 
quence ;  who  are  not  enough  atheists  and  sceptics  to  permit 
all  to  a  mad  hazard,  nor  easy  to  be  satisfied ;  walk  mourn- 
fully from  day  to  day  with  sunk,  dejected  spirits,  full  of 
anxiety,  even  unto  agonies,  under  the  clear  external  dis- 
covery of  Gk)d*s  love  to  persons  of  that  character  whereof 
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they  really  are !  Such  as  observe  them  judge  their 
plam,  and  every  one  thinks  well  of  them  bat  themselves; 
yea,  their  mouths  are  sometimes  stopped  by  such  as  dis- 
course the  matter  with  them,  but  their  hearts  are  not  qoiet^ 
or,  if  they  sometimes  are,  in  a  degree,  yet  the  same  doabts 
and  fears  return  with-  the  former  importunity,  the  same 
work  is  still  to  be  done,  and  'tis  but  rolling  the  retumiBg 
stone :  and  all  human  endeavours  to  apply  and  bring  home 
the  comforts  proper  and  suitable  to  their  case  prove  fruit- 
less and  ineffectual,  nothing  can  be  fastened  upon  them ; 
they  refuse  to  be  comforted,  while  God  himsell  doth  not 
create  (that  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  lips)  peace,  peace ; 
while,  as  yet,  they  are  not  filled  with  joy  ana  peace  m  be- 
lieving, and  made  to  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  oc 
the  Holy  Ghost.3^  It  is  plain  there  needs  a  more  leaned 
tongue  than  any  human  one,  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
such  weary  ones.*  How  many,  again,  have  spirits  over- 
come with  deadness  and  sloth,  imder  a  settled  (perhaps 
not  altogether  mistaken,  but  more  notional)  apprenensioa 
of  the  same  lore !  They  have  only  that  assurance  which 
arises,  it  may  be,  not  from  a  false  but  the  single  testimony 
of  their  own  spirits ;  at  least  unaccompanied  with  odier 
than  the  ordinary  help  of  the  Spirit,  not  very  distinguish- 
able from  the  workings  of  their  own ;  have  reasoned  them- 
selves (perhaps  regiilarly,  by  observing  the  rule  and  the 
habitual  bent  of  their  own  spirits)  into  an  opinion  of  their 
own  good  estate,  so  that  they  are  not  vexed  with  doobcs 
and  ^ars  as  some  others  are.  But  they  do  not  dijcover  to 
others,  nor  can  discern  in  themselves,  any  degree  of  life 
and  vigour,  of  heavenliness  and  spirituality,  of  love  to  Grod 
or  zeal  for  him,  proportionable  to  their  high  expectations 
from  him,  or  the  great  import  of  this  thing  to  be  beloved 
of  Qod :  there  is  no  discernible  growth  or  spiritual  im- 
provement to  be  found  with  them ;  how  remote  is  their 
temper  from  that  of  the  primitive  Christians !  It  is  appa- 
rent what  is  yet  wanting,  they  are  not  edified  (as  those 
were)  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfiHt 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Wherefore  the  matter  is  plain,  there 
is  such  a  thing,  as  an  effectual  overpowering  commonica- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  manifesting  of  the  love  of 
God,  of  ereat  necessity  and  importance  to  Christians ;  thai 
may  be  had,  and  ought  to  be  ailigently  sought  alter. 

2.  And  if  it  be  afforded ;  (which  was  the  other  thingpro- 
posed ;)  how  infinitely  delectable  is  that  manifestation!  the 
thing  itself  carries  its  own  reason  and  evidence  with  iL 

1.  If  we  consider  the  matter  represented  to  ns  thereby; 
the  love  of  a  Qod !  How  transporting  woold  the  thought 
of  it  be  to  an  enlightened,  apprehensive  mind !  No  one 
whose  nature  is  not  overrun  with  barbarism  would  enter- 
tain the  discovery  of  the  harmless,  innocent  love  (though 
it  were  not  profitable  to  us)  even  of  a  creature  like  onr- 
selves,  otherwise  than  with  complacency ;  yea,  though  it 
were  a  much  inferior  (even  a  brute)  ereature.  Men  are 
pleased  to  behold  love  expressing  itself  towards  them  in  a 
child,  in  a  poor  neighbour,  in  an  impotent  servant ;  yea, 
in  their  horse  or  their  dog.  The  greatest  prince  obsenres 
with  delight  the  affisction  of  the  meanest  peasants  amoi^ 
his  subjects ;  much  more  would  thev  please  themselves  u 
they  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of  any  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  his  favourable  respect  to  them  !  bat  how  un- 


person nug 

spirit  triumph,  and  his  imagination  luxuriate  in  delight- 
ful thoughts  and  expectations,  who  is  in  his  own  heart 
assured  he  hath  the  favour  of  his  prince  !  yea,  with  what 
complacency  are  inward  friends  wont  to  receive  the  mu- 
tual expressions  of  each  other's  love  I  And  can  it  be 
thought  the  love  of  the  great  and  blessed  God  should  sig- 
nify less  ?  How  g^eat  things  are  comprehended  in  this, 
the'  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  a  kindness  towards  me, 
and  bears  me  good  will !  How  grateful  is  the  relish  of  this 
apprehension,  both  in  respect  of  what  it,  in  itself,  imports, 
and  what  it  is  the  root  and  cause  of! 

True  higenuity  values  love  for  itself.  If  such  a  one 
will  think  of  me,  if  I  shall  have  a  place  in  bis  remembrance, 
if  he  will  count  me  among  his  friends ;  this  we  are  apt  to 
be  pleased  with.    And  tokens  are  sent  and  interchanged 
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mmong  Ariends,  not  only  to  express  lore,  bm  to  preserve 
and  cherish  it,  and  keep  up  a  mutual  remembrance  among 
them.  And  as  there  is  a  great  pleasure  eonceived,  in  re- 
ceiving such  expressions  or  pledges  of  love  from  a  friend, 
not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  thing  sent,  as  of  what  it 
signifies,  and  is  the  token  of  his  love,  his  kind  remem- 
brance; so  is  there  no  less  pleasure  in  giving  and  send- 
ing, than  in  receiving:  because  that  hereby,  as  we  gratify 
our  own  love,  by  giving  it  a  kind  of  vent  this  way,  so  we 
foresee  how  we  shall  thereby  excite  theirs ;  which  there- 
fore we  put  a  value  upon,  even  abstracting  from  any  ad- 
vantage we  expect  therefrom.  And  this  hath  a  manifest 
reason  in  our  very  natures;  because  we  reckon  there  is 
an  honour  put  upon  us,  and  somewhat  is  attributed  to  us, 
when  we  are  well  thought  of,  and  a  kindness  is  placed 
upon  us ;  especially  by  sueh  as  have  themselves  any  repu- 
tation for  wisdom,  and  judgment.  How  dignifying  is  the 
love  of  Grod !  How  honourable  a  thing  to  be  his  favour- 
ite !  The  apostle  seems  to  put  a  mighty  stress  on  this, 
when  he  utters  those  so  emphatical  words.  Wherefore  we 
labour  (so  defectively  we  read  it,  we  covet,  or  are  ambi- 
tious of  it  as  our  honour,  as  that  word  signifies^  that  whe- 
ther present  or  absent  we  may  be  accepted  of  nim  ;b  q.  d. 
neither  life  or  death,  neither  being  in  the  body  or  out  of  it, 
signify  any  thing  to  me,  or  they  are  indifferent  things  in 
comparison  of  this  honour,  that  he  may  accept  me,  tbat  I 
may  be  pleasing  to  him  and  gracious  in  his  eyes,  that  I 
may  stand  well  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  bear  a  kmd  and  fa- 
vourable regard  to  me. 

Yea,  and  this  is  a  thing  in  itself  delightful,  not  only  as 
it's  honourable,  but  as  it  is  strange  and  wonderful.  Things 
that  are  in  themselves  grateful,  are  so  much  the  more  so, 
for  their  being  somewhat  surprising,  and  above  all  our  ex- 
pectation. I  say,  supDOsing  they  have  an  antecedent 
gratefulness  in  tnem,  for  (otherwise  we  know  there  are 
also  very  unwelcome  wonders,  and  which  are  so  much  the 
mor%dreadful,  because  they  are  surprising  and  unexpect- 
ed) it  is  greatly  heighteneci  by  their  being  out  of  the  road 
quite  of  all  our  thoughts,— great  things  that  we  looked  not 
for.  And  who  would  have  looked  for  such  a  thing  as 
this,  that  the  Lord  of  glory  should  place  his  love  on  such 
a  worm  as  1 1  Which  is  set  off  witn  the  more  advantage, 
because  the  same  light  that  represents  to  a  soul  God's  love, 
doth  also  discover  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  its  own  deform- 
ity and  unloveliness.  And  then  how  taking  and  overcom- 
ing is  the  thought,  *'  I,  impure  wretch !  loathsome  miscre- 
ant !  that  lost  apostate  creature,  that  made  one  with  a  race 
and  crew  of  rebels,  was  confederate  with  rebellious  men 
against  him,  yea,  in  a  combination  with  those  revolted 
creatures  the  devils,  and  now  taken,  I  know  not  why,  into 
a  state  of  acceptance  and  favour  with  him  I  and  his  love 
is  declared  to  be  towards  me  I  And  why  towards  me  t  in 
myself  so  vile  I  and  such  love !  the  love  of  a  holy  glori- 
ous God,  towards  one  in  whose  very  nature  was  such  a 
horror  and  hell  of  wickedness  1  Wny  towards  me  rather 
than  others,  not  naturally  more  vHe  than  I V*  How  can 
this  be  thought  on  without  crying  out,  O  wonderful !  O 
the  depths,  breadths,  lengths,  and  heights  of  this  love,  that 
so  infinitely  passeth  knowledge  1  andhere  the  greater  the 
wonder,  the  greater  is  also  the  delight. 

And  now  also  are  the  effects  of  this  love  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  apprehend^  greatness 
of  their  cause.  If  we  indeed  were  to  form  conceptions  of 
these  things  ourselves,  by  our  own  li^ht  and  conduct,  our 
way  were  to  follow  the  ascending  order,  and  go  up  from 
the  effects  till  we  reach  the  cause.  But  he  can,  if  he 
please,  in  the  cause  present  to  us  the  effects,  and  magnify 
them  in  our  eyes,  by  giving  us  to  see  unto  how  great  and 
magnificent  a  cause  they  owe  themselves.  Now  shall  we 
know  whence  allliath  proceeded  that  he  hath  done  for  us. 
Wherefore  again  must  the  transported  soul  admiringly 
cry  out,  "  I  now  see  whence  it  was  that  he  gave  his  Son. 
because  he  so  loved  the  world !  why  he  came  and  bled 
and  died,  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  blood!  What  a  lustre  doth  that  love  cast  upon 
those  sufferings  and  performances !  I  see  why  he  sent  his 
goepel  to  me,  why  so  convincing,  awakening  words  were 
often  spoken  in  my  ear,  (I  see  much  in  what  once  I  saw 
bat  little,)  why  he  so  earnestly  strove  with  me  by  his  Spi- 
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rit,  why  he  gave  not  over  till  he  had  overcome  mv  heart, 
why  he  humbled,  melted,  broke  me,  why  he  drew  so 
strongly,  bound  me  so  fast  to  himself,  in  safe  and  hap- 
py bonds ;  why  he  shooe  into  my  mind  with  that  mild 
and  efficacious  light,  transformed  my  whole  soul,  stamp- 
ed it  with  his  holy  image,  and  marked  me  out  for  his  own. 
These  are  now  great  things,  when  I  behold  their  glorious 
mighty  cause !"  And  now  also  in  this  same  cause  are  all 
the  great  effects  to  be  seen  which  are  yet  to  be  brought 
about  by  it. 

They  are  seen  as  very  great.  His  continued  presence 
and  conduct,  which  he  affords  to  his  own  through  this 
world  ;  that  constant  fellowship  which  they  expect  him  to 
keep  with  them ;  the  guidance  and  support  they  look  for ; 
in  his  love  these  appear  great  things.  And  now  doth  hea- 
ven sound  no  more  as  an  empty  name,  it  looks  not  like  a 
languid  faint  shadow ;  somewhat  can  be  apprehended  of 
it  that  imports  substance,  when  it's  imderstood  to  be  a  state 
of  rest  and  blessedness  in  the  communion  of  the  Qod  of 
love ;  and  intended  as  the  last  product  and  expression  of 
his  love ! 

They  are  seen  as  most  sure  and  certain.  » Such  love, 
now  manifested  and  apprehended,  leaves  no  place  for 
doubtful  thoughts  and  suspicious  misgivings.  There  is 
no  fear  that  this  love  intends  to  impose  upon  us,  or  mock 
us  with  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  heaven ;  or 
that  it  will  fail  to  do  what  can  be  expected  from  it  to  bring 
us  to  the  real  one.    How  pleasant  is  it  now  to  behold  the 

great  and  sure  products  of  this  mighty  love!  its  admira- 
le  designs  and  projects,  as  they  appear  in  the  gospel  re- 
velation (now  illustrated  and  shone  upon  by  Divine  light) 
to  lie  ready  formed  in  the  pregnant  womb  of  this  great 
productive  cause.  It  cannot  but  be  an  unspeakable  plea- 
sure which  such  a  disco venr  will  carry  with  it ;  when  we 
thus  behold  the  matter  itself  that  is  discovered  and  offer- 
ed to  our  view,  unto  which  it  must  be  a  very  considerable 
additional  pleasure  that  will  arise, 

3.  From  the  nature  and  kind  of  this  manifestation.  As 
being. 

In  the  general  made  by  himself.  'Tis  a  too  plain  and 
sad  truth,  that  men  have  unhappily  learned  to  diminish 
God  to  themselves,  and  make  every  thing  of  him  seem 
little.  But  when  he  represents  his  love  himself  (as  who 
but  Grod  can  represent  the  love  of  God  1  he  only  can  tell 
the  story  of  his  own  love)  that  evil  is  provided  against. 
He  will  manifest  it  so  as  it  shall  be  understood ;  and  set 
it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  He  will  make  it  known  how 
great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  oeloved  of  him.  And  when  he 
gives  that  blessed  salutation ;  **  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly- 
favoured!  O  thou  that  art  greatly  beloved!"  he  will 
withal  bespeak  and  procure  a  suitable  entertainment  of  it. 
And  hence  particularly  it  will  be. 

Most  incomparably  bright  and  lightsome  in  respect  of 
any  representation  we  have  had  of  the  love  of  Qod  any 
other  way. 

Most  immediate,  that  is,  (at  least,)  so  as  not  to  be  only 
made  by  some  external  testimony,  given  out  many  an  age 
ago,  out  of  which  we  are  left  to  pick  what  we  can,  and  to 
construe  or  misconstrue  it  as  our  own  judgment  serves  us ; 
but  so,  as  that  if  he  u.<;e  such  an  instrument,  he  animates 
it,  puts  a  soul  into  it,  leaves  it  not  as  a  dead,  spiritless  let- 
ter :  and  applies  it  himself,  to  the  purpose  he  intends  by 
it,  and  immediately  himself  reaches  and  touches  the  heart 
by  it. 

Most  facile  and  easily  sliding  in  upon  us;  so  that  we 
are  put  (o  no  more  pains,  than  to  behold  the  light  which 
the  sun  casts  about  us  and  upon  us.  Whatever  labour  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  use  Defore,  in  our  searches  and 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  our  case,  there  is  no  more  now 
than  in  moving,  being  carried  ;  or  in  using  our  own  weak 
hand  when  another  that  is  sufficiently  strong  lifts  and 
guides  it  for  us. 

Most  efficacious  and  overcoming :  that  makes  its  own 
way,  scatters  clouds,  drives  away  darkness,  admits  no  dis- 
putes, makes  doubts  and  misgiving  thoughts  vanish,  pierces 
with  a  quick  and  sudden  energy  like  lightning,  and  strikes 
through  the  mind  into  the  heart ;  there  sheds  abroad  this 
love,  diffuses  the  sweet  refreshing  savour  of  it ;  actuates 
spiritual  sense,  makes  the  soul  taste  how  gracious  the 
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Lord  is^  and  relish  the  sweetness  of  his  lovej  puts  all  its 
powjprs  into  a  suitable  motion,  and  excites  answerable  af- 
fection, so  as  to  make  the  soul  capable  of  interchanging 
love  with  love.  In  all  these  respects,  this  manifestation  of 
love  cannot  but  be  very  delectable ;  and  they  who  have 
not  found  it  to  be  so,  will  yet  apprehend  that  it  must  be 
so,  if  they  have  found  and  experienced  the  cravings  of 
their  own  hearts  directed  this  way,  and  can  upon  inquiry 
find  this  among  the  things  they  would  fain  have  from  God ; 
O  that  I  might  be  satisfied  of  his  love !  that  I  might  know 
his  good-will  towaids-me !  for  to  such  cravings  must  this 
delight  at  least  be  commensurate  (as  was  formerly  said.) 
But  to  them  that  are  indifferent  in  this  matter  and  uncon- 
cerned, to  whom  the  love  of  God  is  a  fancy  or  a  trifle,  no 
real  or  an  inconsiderable  thing,  all  this  will  be  as  tasteless 
as  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Concerning  which  yet  (before  we  pass  from  this  head) 
'tis  needful  to  add  these  few  things  by  way  of  caution. 

1.  That  when  we  say  this  is  of  great  necessity,  we 
mean  not  that  it  is  simply  necessary ;  we  think  it  not  so 
necessary  that  a  Christian  cannot  be  without  it ;  t.  «.  as  a 
Christian.  ,But  it  is  necessary  to  his  well  and  more  com- 
fortable being,  and  his  more  lively,  fruitful  walking  and 
acting  in  his  Christian  course. 

2.  That,  therefore,  the  way  of  Gk>d*s  dealing  herein  is 
with  great  latitude  and  variety ;  he  having  reserved  to 
himself,  by  the  tenor  of  his  covenant,  a  liberty  to  afibrd 
or  suspend  it,  to  giV'e  it  in  a  greater  degree  or  less  degree 
as  in  sovereignty  and  infinite  wisdom  he  pleases  and  sees 
fit  to  determine. 

3.  It  may  not,  therefore,  with  so  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory an  expectation,  be  sought  after,  as  those  things  mav 
that  are  necessary  to  the  holding  of  souls  in  life :  but  with 
much  resi^ation,  sabmission,  and  deference  ofme  matter 
to  the  Divme  good  pleasure ;  such  as  shall  neither  import 
disesteem  of  it,  nor  impatience  in  the  want  of  it. 

4.  That  it  ought  to  be  less  esteemed  than  the  heart-rec- 
tifying communication,  that  is  impressive  of  Gk>d's  ima£;e, 
and  whereby  we  are  made  partakers  of  his  holiness.  This 
proceeds  more  entirely  from  pure  love  to  Gk)d  for  himself, 
than  from  self-love ;  this  tends  more  directly  to  the  pleas- 
ing of  us,  than  to  the  pleasing  of  Qod.  This  is  necessary, 
as  was  said,  but  to  our  well  or  better  being,  that  simply  to 
our  very  being  in  Christ ;  this  hath  its  greatest  real  value 
from  its  subserviency  to  the  other.  And  what  hath  its 
value  from  its  reference  to  another  must  be  of  less  value 
than  that. 

5.  That  it's  a  great  mistake  to  think  God  is  not  other- 
wise to  be  enjoved  than  in  this  way  of  more  express  testi- 
fication of  his  love ;  as  if  you  could  have  no  enjo3naient 
of  a  friend  otherwise  than  by  his  often  repeating  to  you,  I 
love  you,  I  love  you,  indeed  1  l6ve  you. 

6.  That  it's  a  much  greater  to  |)lace  the  sum  of  religion 
here ;  and  that  any  should  make  it  the  whole  of  their  bu- 
siness to  seek  this,  or  to  talk  of  it ;  or  should  think  Qod 
doth  nothins"  for  them  worth  their  acknowledgment,  and 
solemn  thaii^sgiving,  while  he  doth  not  this. 

7.  Most  of  all,  that  any  should  reckon  it  the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  when  they  begin  to  mind  religion,  to  be^ 
lieve  Gkxi's  particular  love  to  them,  and  that  he  hath  elect- 
ed them,  pardoned  them,  and  will  certainly  save  them. 
So  too  many  most  dangerously  impose  upon  themselves ; 
and,  accordingly,  before  any  true  humiliation,  renovation 
of  hean,  or  transaction  and  stipulation  with  the  Redeemer, 
do  set  themselves  to  believe,  and  it  may  be  seek  help  from 
Qod  more  strongly  to  believe  it,  when — as  the  devil  is  too 
ready  to  help  them  to  this  faith.  And  when  he  hath  done 
it,  they  cry  to  themselves,  Peace,  peace,  and  think  all  is 
well;  take  their  liberty,  and  humour  themselves,  live  as 
they  list,  and  say  that  for  so  long  a  time  they  have  had 
assurance  of  their  salvation.  The  father  of  lies  must 
needs  be  the  author,  (or  the  fautor,  or  both,)  of  this  faith ; 
for  it  is  a  lie  which  they  believe ;  that  is,  that  they  arc 
pardoned  and  accepted  of  God  is  a  downright  lie,  repug- 
nant to  his  word  and  the  tenor  of  his  covenant.  And 
for  any  thing  else  that  may  import  their  state  to  be  at  pre- 
sent safe,  is  to  them  no  credible  truth. 

8.  That,  for  the  most  part,  if  Christians,  upon  whom  the 
renewing  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  former  commu- 
nication nath  in  some  degree  taken  place,  do  yet  want  that 


d^reeof  this  also,  which  is  necessary  to  free  them  it 

very ,  afSicting  doubts  and  fears,  and  enable  them  to  a 
cheerful  and  lively  walking  with  God ;  it  is  to  be  leckoncd 
their  own  fault ;  either  that  they  put  too  mnch  upon  A, 
rtoo  little  minding  his  public  declarations  in  his  word,W 
ao  undaly  seek  it,  or  unseasonably  expect  it ;  or  that  tnej 
put  too  little  upon  it,  and  expect  or  seek  it  not ;  or  that  faj 
their  indulged  carnality,  eartbliness,  vanity  of  spirit,  they 
render  themselves  incapable  of  it;  or  by  their  careless 
and  too  licentious  walking,  or  their  either  resisting  or  ne- 
glecting holy  motions,  they  grieve  that  Spirit  that  would 
comfort  them.  For  though  the  restraint  of  such  more 
pleasant  communications  may  proceed,  sometimes,  from 
an  unaccountable  sovereignty,  that  owes  no  reason  to  ns 
of 'its  arbitrary  way  of  giving  or  withholding  favours;  yet 
withal,  we  are  to  know  and  consider,  that  there  is  snca  a 
thing  as  paternal  and  domestic  justice  proper  to  €iod*s 
own  family,  and  which,  as  the  Head  and  Father  of  it,  he 
exerciseth  therein ;  whereby  (though  he  do  not  exercise  k 
ahke  at  all  times)  it  seems  meet  to  his  infinite  wisdom  to 
awaken  and  rouse  the  sloth,  or  rebuke  the  folly,  or  check 
the  vanity,  or  chastise  the  wantonness,  of  his  offendisf 
children ;  and  that,  even  in  this  way,  by  retiring  himiylf, 
becoming  more  reserved,  withdrawing  the  more  discera- 
ible  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  leaving  them  to  the  fix- 
ture sometimesof  their  own  conjectures,  what  worse  thing 
may  ensue.  And  herein  he  may  design,  not  only  refior- 
mation  to  the  delinquents,  but  instruction  to  ochers,  and 
even  vindication  of  himself.  For  however  these  his  deal- 
ings with  men's  spirits  are  in  themselves  (as  they  mast 
needs  be)  secret,  and  such  as  come  not  nnder  the  imme- 
diate notice  of  other  men ;  yet  somewhat  conseqnentia] 
thereto  doth  more  openly  appear,  and  becomes  obvioos  to 
the  common  ol^ervation  of^ serious  Christians  with  whom 
such  persons  converse ;  that  is,  not  only  sncbfts  langnifiti 
under  the  more  remarkable  terrors  of  their  ^irits,  and  are 
visibly,  as  it  were,  con.suming  in  their  own  flame;  (d 
which  sort  there  occur  very  monitory  and  instrDctire  ex- 
amples, at  seme  times ;)  bat  even  such  also  as  are  depriv- 
ed of  his  quickening  influence,  and  have  only  somevhat 
remaining  in  them  that  is  ready  to  die,  that  are  pininr 
away  in  their  iniquities,  and  simk  deep  into  deadnessand 
carnality,  (for  his  comforting  communication  is  also  quick- 
ening, and  he  doth  not  use  to  withhold  it  as  it  is  qaicken- 
ing,  and  continue  it  as  it  is  comforting,  bat  if  snch  have 
comfort  such  as  it  is,  they  are  their  own  comforters,)  <fe 
carry  very  discernible  tokens  of  Divine  displeasure  mwa 
them ;  and  the  evils  and  distempers  under  which  their 
spirits  lie  wasting,  are  both  their  sin  and  punishmenL 
Their  own  wickedness  corrects  them,  and  their  backslid- 
ing reproves  them.  And  that  reproof  being  observable, 
doth  the  same  time  warn  others,  yea  and  doth  that  right 
to  Grod,  as  to  let  it  be  seen  he  makes  a  difierence,  and  re- 
fuses the  intimacies  with  more  negligent,  loose,  idle,  wan- 
ton professors  of  his  name,  which  he  vouchsafes  to  have 
with  some  others,  that  make  it  more  their  business  and 
study  to  carry  acceptably  towards  him,  and  are  more  ma- 
nifestly serious,  humble,  diligent,  obedient  observen  ai 
his  will.  If,  therefore,  we  find  not  what  we  have  found 
in  this  kind,  however  tne  matter  may  possibly  be  resolv- 
able into  the  Divine  pleasure,  (as  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  case  of  such  desertions  as  are  accompaniea  wiih 
terror,  when  no  notorious  apostacy  or  scandalous  wicked- 
ness hath  gone  before,)  itis  ooth  safe  and  modest,  jea  and 
obvious,  to  suspect  such  delinquencies  as  were  before 
mentioned,  are  designed  to  be  animadverted  upon ;  and 
that  the  love  hath  been  injured,  which  is  now  not  mani- 
fested as  heretofore. 

9.  That  yet  such  a  degree  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  a  com- 
fortable serving  of  God  in  our  stations  being  afforded ; 
such  superadded  degrees,  as  whereby  the  soul  is  in  fre- 
quent raptures  and  transports,  are  not  to  be  thought  with- 
held penally,  in  any  peculiar  or  remarkable  reelect,  or 
otherwise  than  it  may  be  understood  some  way  a  penalty^ 
not  to  be  already  perfectly  blessed.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
such  rapturous  sensations,  and  the  want  of  them,  are  not 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  more  grown,  strong, 
and  excellent  Christians,  and  of  them  that  arc  more  infirm, 
and  of  a  meaner  and  lower  pitch  and  stature.  Yea,  those 
ecstatical  emotions,  although  they  have  much  of  a  sensible 
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lnlectalioQ  in  them,  (as  more  hereafter  may  be  said  to 
that  purpose,)  and  though  they  may,  in  part,  proceed  fk'om 
the  best  and  most  excellent  cause,  do  ret,  if  thev  be  fre- 
quent, (which  would  signify  an  aptitnae  thereto,)  import 
somewhat  of  diminution  in  their  subject,  and  imply  what 
is  some  way  a  lessening  of  it,  that  is,  they  imply  the  per- 
sons that  are  more  disposed  this  way,  to  be  of  a  temper 
not  so  well  fixed  and  composed,  but  more  volatile  and 
airy ;  which  yet  doth  not  intimate,  that  the  chief  cause  and 
autnor  of  those  motions  is  therefore  mean  and  ignoble ; 
nay,  it  argues  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  itself  may  be  the  supreme  cause  of  them.  For  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  so,  it  doth  not  alter  men's  natural  tempers 
•nd  complexions;  but  so  acts  them,  as  that  they  retain 
(and  express  upon  occasion)  what  was  peculiar  to  their 
temper  notwithstanding.  The  work  and  office  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  in  his  special  communications,  is  to  alter  and  new- 
mould  men  in  respect  of  their  moral  dispositions,  not  those 
which  are  strictly  and  purely  natural :  the  subject  is  in 
this  re^rd  the  same  it  was ;  and  whatsoever  is  received, 
is  received  according  to  the  disposition  of  that ;  and  it  ^ves 
a  tincture  to  what  supervenes  and  is  implanted  theremto : 
"whence  the  same  decree  of  such  communicated  influence 
will  not  so  discemibly  move  some  tempers,  as  it  doth 
others ;  as  the  same  quantity  of  fire  will  not  so  soon  put 
solid  wood  into  a  flame,  as  it  will  light  straw.  That  some 
men  therefore  are  less  sensibly  and  passionately  moved 
with  the  great  things  of  God  (and  even  with  the  discovery 
of  his  love)  than  some  others,  doth  not  argrne  them  to  have 
less  of  the  Spirit,  but  more  of  that  temper  which  better 
comportswith  deeper  judgment,  and  a  calm  and  sober  con- 
sideration of  things.  The  unapmess  of  some  men's  affec- 
tions unto  strong  and  fervent  motion,  doth  indeed  arise 
from  a  stupid  inconsiderateness ;  of  some  others,  from  a 
more  profound  consideration,  by  which  the  deeper  things 
sink,  and  the  more  they  pierce  even  into  the  inmost  centre 
of  the  soul,  the  less  they  move  the  surface  of  it.  And 
though  I  do  not  think  the  saying  of  that  heathen  applica- 
ble to  this  case,  **  It  is  a  wise  man's  part  to  admire  no- 
thing ;"  for  here  is  matter  enough  in  tnis  theme,  the  love 
of  GJod,  to  justify  the  highest  wonderment  possible,  and  not 
to  admire  in  such  a  case  is  most  stupidly  irrational ;  yet  I 
conceive  the  admiration  (as  well  as  other  affections)  of 
more  considering  persons,  is  more  inward,  calm,  sedate, 
and  dispassionate,  and  is  not  the  less  for  being  so,  but  is 
the  more  solid  and  rational ;  and  the  pleasure  that  attends 
it,  is  the  more  deep  and  lasting.  And  the  fervour  that 
ensues  upon  the  apprehended  love  of  Gk>d,  prompting  them 
to  such  service  as  is  suitable  to  a  state  of  devotedness  to 
his  interest,  is  more  intense  and  durable ;  of  the  others, 
more  flashy  and  inconstant.  As,  though  flax  set  on  fire 
will  flame  more  than  iron ;  yet  withal  it  will  smoke  more, 
and  win  not  glow  so  much,  nor  keep  heat  so  long. 

10. '  But  to  shut  up  this  discourse :  They  that  have  more 
transporting  apprehensions  of  the  love  of  God,  should  take 
heed  of  despismg  them  who  have  them  not  in  just  the 
same  kind,  or  do  not  express  them  in  the  same  seraphic 
Krains.  They  that  have  them  not,  should  take  heed  of 
censuring  those  that  with  humble  modesty,  upon  just  oc- 
casion, discover  and  own  what  they  do  experience  in  this 
kind ;  much  less  should  conclude,  that  because  they  find 
them  not,  there  is  therefore  no  such  to  be  found,  which 
cynical  humour  is  too  habitual  to  such  tempers.  If  they 
do  fancy  such  to  be  a  weaker  sort  of  persons,  they  may  be 
sincere  for  all  that.  And  it  ought  to  be  considered  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  he  would  not  quench  the  smoking 
flax.  The  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ  ought  to  be  reveren- 
ced in  the  various  appearances  thereof;  whetherwe  be  so- 
ber or  beside  ourselves — the  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
ns.«  So  diversely  may  the  apprehensions  of  that  love  work 
in  the  same  person,  much  more  in  divers.  Christians 
should  be  shy  of  making  themselves  standards  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  which  they  that  do,  discover  more  pride  and  self- 
oonceit  than  acquaintance  with  God,  and  more  admiration 
of  themselves  than  of  his  love. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  object  to 
be  delighted  in ;  wherein,  if  any  think  strange  that  we 
have  spoken  so  much  of  the  delectable  Divine  communicar 
lion  as  belonging  to  the  object;  (which  how  it  doth  hath 
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been  sufficiently  shown ;)  let  them  call  it,  if  they  please, 
a  preparing  or  disposing  of  the  subject ;  (which  it  also, 
making  its  own  way  into  the  soul,  as  hath  been  said,  effec- 
tually doth ;)  and  if  the  necessity  of  it  be  acknowledged 
upon  that  account,  it  equally  answers  the  main  purpose 
aimed  in  all  this;  and  had  it  been  only  so  considered, 
would  but  have  inferred  some  alteration  m  the  frame  and 
method  of  this  discourse,  but  not  at  all  of  the  substance 
and  design  of  it. 

II.  We  are  next  to  say  somewhat  briefly  of  the  delight 
itself  to  be  taken  therein.  Nor  shall  we  be  herein  so  cu- 
rious as  to  distinguish  (which  some  do)  deU|fht  and  joy. 
The  distinction  wont  to  be  assigned,  cannot,  'tis  plain,  hold 
here,  so  as  to  make  the  former  of  these  signify  a  brutish 
affection  only,  and  the  latter  proper  to  rational  nature. 
Nor  is  there  any  such  propriety  belonging  to  the  words, 
but  they  may  be  rendered  (as  indeed  they  are  used  in 
Scripture)  promiscuously,  either  in  reference  to  the  matter 
of  intellectual  or  sensitive  complacency,  and  either  of  a 
reasonable  being,  or  an  unreasonable.  We  take  these 
therefore  to  signify  substantially  the  same  thing,  and  here 
delight  to  be  entirely  all  one  with  joy :  that  is,  there  is  not 
any  the  highest  degree  of  joy  which  may  not  fitly  enough 
be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  delight,  when  it  is 
placed  (as  here  it  is  required  to  be)  upon  the  blessed  God ; 
whereof,  that  we  may  speak  the  more  lully,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  preface  somewhat  concerning  its  general  na^ 
ture ;  and  more  principally  as  it  is  found  in  man,  within 
which  compass  our  pnncipal  business  lies. 

Delight,  in  the  general,  is  most  intimately  essential  to 
love ;  which  imports  a  well-pleasedness  arising  from  the 
apprehended  goodness  or  congruity  of  the  thing  loved : 
and  it  seems  to  be  merely  by  accident,  that  there  is  any 
thin^  else  in  love  besides  tnat  complacency  of  delight ; 
that  is,  what  there  is  else  belonging  to  the  nature  of  Jove 
arises  from  the  mixture  and  variety  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  state  of  things;  which  if  it  were  at  present 
universally  and  perfectly  good,  and  as  most  rationally  it 
might  be  wished,  love  could  have  no  exercise  but  in  de- 
light. Not  being  so,  desire  that  it  might  be  so,  in  reference 
to  ourselves  and  others  whom  we  love,  comes  duly  to  have 
place ;  together  with  other  acts  or  exercises  of  love,  which 
It  belongs  not  so  much  to  our  present  purpose  to  mention. 

For  instance,  whatsoever  we  can  lov^,  is  either  things 
or  persons ;  whatsoever  things  we  love,  is  for  the  sake  of 
persons,  either  ourselves  or  others;  whom  also  we  love 
either  supremely  or  subordinately.  And  whomsoever  we 
love  supremely,  as  it  is  certainly  either  Qod  or  ourselves, 
we  love  whatsoever  else,  person  or  thing,  either  for  God's 
sake  or  our  own.  Be  it  now  the  one  or  other,  or  where- 
soever we  can  place  our  love,  we  find  things  in  reference 
to  any  object  oi  it,  not  yet  as  we  would  have  them,  and  as 
they  shall  be  permanent  and  last  always;  whereunto  this 
is  but  preparatory  only,  and  introductive.  The  creation  is 
indigent,  every  creature  wants  somewhat  even  whereof  it 
is  capable ;  and  our  own  wants  in  many  respects  we  can- 
not but  feel.  Nothing  is  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  in  respect 
of  all  possible  accessories  thereto ;  even  the  slate  of  glori- 
fied spirits  above  is  not  every  way  perfect ;  much  is  want- 
ing to  their  full  and  complete  felicity :  the  body  and  com- 
munity whereto  they  belong,  the  general  assembly,  is  not 
yet  entire  and  full ;  their  common  Ruler  and  Lord  is  not 
acknowledged  and  had  in  honour  as  he  shall  be.  In  the 
meanwhile,  their  consummate  blessedness,  (which  much 
depends  on  these  things,)  and  the  solemn  jubilee  to  be  held 
at  the  close  and  finishing  of  all  God's  work,  is  deferred. 
Yea.  and  if  we  go  higher,  the  blessed  God  himself,  the 
Autnor  and  Original  of  all  thin^,  although  nothing  be 
wanting  to  the  real  perfection  of  his  being  and  blessedness, 
hath  yet  much  of  his  right  withheld  from  him  by  his  lapsed 
and  apostate  creatures ;  so  that,  which  way  soever  we  turn 
onrsenres,  there  remains  to  us  much  matter  of  rational  (yea 
and  holy)  desire ;  and  most  just  cause  that  our  love  (place 
we  it  as  well  and  duly  as  we  can)  have  its  exercise  that 
way ;  we  have  before  us  many  desiderata,  according  as 
things  yet  are.  Desire  is  therefore  love  suited  to  an  im- 
perfect state  of  things  wherein  it  is  yet  imperfect.  And 
because  it's  suited  to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  cannot 
therefore  bat  be  imperfect  love,  or  love  tending  to  perfec* 
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tion.  Pure  and  simple  delight  is  lore  suited  to  a  state  of 
tbin^B  eveiT  way  perfect,  and  whereto  there  is  nothing 
lacking,  w  herefore  delight  appears  to  be  the  perfection 
of  love,  or  desire  satisfied.  But  now  because  this  present 
state  is  mixed,  and  not  simply  evil,  or  such  wherein  we 
find  no  present  good )  therefore  the  love  which  is  suited 
thereto,  ought  consequently  to  be  mixed  of  these  two  espe- 
cially, (unto  which  two  the  present  discourse  is  both  ex- 
tended and  confined,  because  these  two  affections  only  are 
mentioned  in  the  text,)  desire  and  delight.  So  far  as  things 
are  otherwise  than  we  practically  apprehend,  'tis  fit  they 
should  be  with  ourselves  or  others  whom  we  love ;  our 
love  is  exercised  in  desire,  wherein  they  are  as  we  would 
have  them,  in  delight ;  for  then  our  desire  is  so  far  satis- 
fied ;  and  desire  satisfied  ceases,  though  love  do  not  cease. 
Or,  it  ceases  not  by  vanishing  into  nothing,  but  by  being 
satisfied ;  that  is,  by  being  perfected  in  the  delight  which 
now  takes  place. 

The  one  of  these  is  therefore  truly  said  to  be  love  exer- 
c  Ued  upon  a  good  which  we  behold  at  a  distance,  and  are 
reaching  at.  The  other,  love  solacing  itself  in  a  present 
good.  They  are  as  the  wings  and  arms  of  love  j  tXose  for 
pursuits,  these  for  embraces.  On  the  former  is  love  in 
molion ;  the  latter  is  love  in  resi.  And  as  in  bodily  mo- 
tion and  rest,  that'  is  in  order  to  thiSf  and  is  perfected  in  it. 
Things  move,  not  that  they  may  move,  but  that  they  may 
rest;  (whence  perpetual  progressive  motion  is  not  to  be 
found ;)  so  it  is  also  in  the  motion  and  rest  of  the  mind  or 
spirit.  It  moves  towards  an  object  with  a  design  and  ex- 
pectation to  rest  in  it,  and  (according  to  the  course  and 
order  which  God  hath  stated  and  set)  can  never  move  for- 
ward endlessly  towards  a  good  in  which  it  shall  not  at 
lenfifth  rest ;  thoueh  vet  desire  and  delight  have  a  continual 
vicissitude,  and  do  (as  it  were  circularly)  beget  one  ano- 
ther. Ana  thus  hath  Gk>d  himself  been  pleased  to  express 
his  own  delight,  or  the  joy  which  he  taxes  in  his  people, 
even  by  the  name  of  rest,  viz.  that  of  love.  He  will  re- 
joice over  thee  with  joy,  he  will  rest  in  his  love.d  Where- 
fore delight  hath  not  been  unfitly  defined — the  repose  or 
rest  of  the  desiring  faculty  of  the  thing  desired. 

It  is  true^  that  love,  as  such,  hath  ever  somewhat  of 
delectation  m  it;  for  we  entertain  the  first  view  of  any 
thing  we  apprehend  as  good,  with  some  pleasedness  therein, 
(so  far  as  It  is  loved,)  it  is  grateful  to  us,  and  we  are  grati- 
fied some  way  by  it ;  yea,  there  is  somewhat  of  this  before 
any  emotion  by  desire  towards  it ;  for  we  would  not  desire 
it,  if  it  were  not  pleasini^  to  us;  which  desire  is  then  con- 
tinued (as  far  as  love  is  m  exercise)  till  tt  be  attained  for 
ourselves  or  others,  according  as  the  object  of  our  love 
(i.  e.  the  object  for  whom  as  we  may  call  it)  is.  Nor  is  that 
a  difficulty,  how  yet  there  may  be  somewhat  of  delectar 
tion,  and  even  of  rest^  in  this  love  of  desire.  For  the  soul 
doth  in  that  case,  while  it  is  thus  desiring,  rest  from  the 
indetermlnation  of  desire :  that  is,  if  it  have  placed  love 
upon  anv  one  (itself  or  another)  upon  whom  therefore  it 
doth  with  a  sort  of  pleasedness  stay  and  rest ;  it  doth  first, 
in  the  general,  desire  it  may  be  well  with  such  a  one ;  and 
then,  if  any  thing  occur  to  its  notice,  that  it  apprehends 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  person  loved ;  thougn  it  cease 
not  desiring  it,  yet  it  ceases  from  those  its  former  hover- 
ings  of  desire  being  pitched  upon  this  one  thing,  as  satisfi- 
ed that  this  would  he  a  good  to  him  it  loves.  Tne  appetite 
Slays  and  insists  upon  this  thing;  as  the  Psalmist,  One 
(h  ing  have  I  desiren.*  It  hath  here  as  it  were  a  sort  of  hy- 
pot helical  rest ;  q.  d.  how  well  pleased  should  I  be  if  this 
were  compassed  and  brought  about  t  or  it  hath  an  antici- 
pated and  pre-apprehended  rest,  a  rest  in  hope,  (by  which 
the  object  is  some  way  made  present,)  as  it  is  said,  "  We 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Qod."  For  there  is  no  ra- 
tional desire  which  is  not  accompanied  with  hope.  De- 
spair stifles  desire.  That  which  appears  simply  impossi- 
ble, pa.sses  for  nothing ;  and  goodness  goes  not  beyond  the 
compass  of  being.  But  whatsoever  appears  to  us  a  good 
(whether  for  ourselves  or  another)  that  is  suitable  and  pos- 
sible, that,  if  love  stir  in  reference  to  it,  becomes  the  object 
of  complacential  desire ;  that  is,  it  pleases  us  first  upon 
si?ht,  or  upon  such  an  apprehension  of  it ;  the  appetite 
pitches,  centres,  and  rests  upon  it ;  and  then  we  pursue  it 
with  desire.    But  then  our  delectation  therein  grows,  as 
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our  hope  doth  it  will  be  attained ;  and  8121  more  (if  wt 
find  it  to  answer  its  first  afqwaxance)  as  by  degrees  it  tb 
attained  actually ;  till  being  fully  attained,  oar  deaaie  (as 
to  that  thing)  ends  in  all  the  delif  ht  and  saiisfiiction  which 
it  can  afibrd  us.  So  that  the  delight  and  rest  wliich  IU> 
lows  desire  in  the  actual  fruition  of  a  fail  and  satisfviBt 
good,  is  much  more  intense  and  pure,  than  that  whitk 
either  goes  before,  or  doth  accompany  it ;  and  is  indeed 
the  same  thing  with  fruition  or  enjoyment  itself:  oaJythat 
this  term  hath  been,  by  some,  more  am>ropriated  to  signify 
the  delectation  which  is  taken  in  the  last  end,  unto  whiea 
yet  it  hath  no  more  native  desagnation  than  divers  other 
words.  We  have  then  thus  far  some  gcacrml  wtaiitm  ef 
delight,  and  also  of  desire,  which  is  taken  in  hae  only  oa 
the  bye,  and  as  tending  somewhat  to  illustrate  the  other, 
whereof  yet  what  we  now  say  mav  be  of  some  oae  bereafier. 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  this  delight  in  special,  whiA  is 
here  to  be  placed  upon  God.  And  about  which  we  are  to 
consider,  both — ^what  it  is  we  are  called  to— and  how  we 
are  to  reckon  ourselves  called  to  it.    And, 

1.  That  we  may  show,  what  we  are  called  lo.  Haviag 
in  this  general  account  spoken  only  of  human  delight,  or 
of  delight  as  it  is  to  be  found  among  men;  it  will  now  be 
necessary, 

To  distinguish  this  into  merely  natoral,  and  holy.  Aad 
when  we  thus  distinguish,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  by 
natural  we  mean  what  is  within  the  sphere  of  namre  in  ds 
present  corrupted  state ;  otherwise,  what  was  nataral  la 
man  did  (taken  in  a  large  sense)  include  holiness  ia  it  i 
and  so  the  addition  of  holiness  doth  but  make  op  purely 
natural  delight^  as  it  was  at  first :  but  as  the  caae  now  i^ 
the  distinction  is  necessary.  And  the  latter  of  these  only 
will  be  the  subject  of  our  following  discourse ;  as  beii^ 
only  suitable  to  the  blessed  object  whereon  it  mast  tenni- 
nate,  and  only  capable  of  being  applied  thereto.  Whai 
therefore  our  delight  is  to  be  placed  and  set  on  God,  thb 
must  be  imderstood  as  presunposed,  that  it  be  iMvihedL 
drained  from  the  pollution  and  impure  tinctares  which  it 
hath  derived  from  our  vitiated  natures,  and  fhrtber  esa- 
tracted  by  our  converse  with  impure,  mean,  and  vile  thingih 
For  only  that  delight  is  to  be  placed  on  God  which  oaa 
be  so  placed ;  and  delighting  in  €k>d  being  duly  desinied, 
that  is,  by  conse<pience  designed  which  is  nece:sary  there- 
to ;  and  thereto  is  necessary,  not  merely  the  dircctioo  of 
one  such  particular  act  towards  God,  but  a  holj  principle, 
as  pre-requisite  to  the  right  doing  even  of  that  ano.  Unholy 
loves  declines  God ;  and  indeed  it  is  unholy  inasmuch  as 
it  doth  so.  Whence  therefore  it  is  as  impossible  it  shcmM 
be  set  on  God,  remaining  unholy,  as  that  it  should  be  ano- 
ther thing  fVom  itself,  and  ret  be  still  wh<dly  what  it  was. 
Although  it  cannot  be  another  thing  in  its  general  natore, 
(as  it  is  not  necessary  it  should,)  it  must  be  a  nmch  aher- 
ed  thing,  by  the  accession  of  holiness  thereto.  And  this 
coming  upon  the  whole  soul,  even  upon  all  its  faculties 
and  powers,  doth  therein  spread  itself  unto  its  delig^ht  alsa 
Delight  in  God  is  not  the  work  of  an  unholy  heart.  And 
(as  may  be  collected  from  what  hath  been  said^  hcliaeas 
consisting  in  a  right  disposition  of  heart  towaros  God,  a 
divine  nature,  participated  from  him,  conformed  lo  him, 
which  works  and  tenas  towards  him,  and  in  itself  so  de- 
lightful a  thing :  it  may  thence  be  seen  what  holy  delight 
is,  or  wherein  the  holiness  of  it  stands. 

It  must  to  this  purpose  be  considered,  that  this  holy  de- 
light is  twofold,  according  to  a  twofold  consideraiioD  of 
the  delectable  object,  into  which  what  was  formerly  said 
about  it  may  be  reduced.  All  delight  in  God  supposes,  as 
hath  been  said,  some  communication  fh>m  him. 

That  communication  is  either  of  light,  whereby  his  na- 
ture and  attributes  are  in  some  measure  known;  or  of 
operative  influence,  whereby  his  image  is  impressed,  and 
the  soul  IS  framed  accordmg  to  his  will.  And  so  it  is 
partlv  mental  or  notional  (I  mean  not  merely  notional,  Imt 
that  hath  with  it  also  an  aptitude  to  beget  a  correspoodeat 
impression  on  the  soul,  and  not  engage  it  in  some  specnte- 
tions  concerning  him  only)  and  partly  real,  that  actually 
begets  such  an  impression  itself.  It  is  partly  such  as  may 
be  understood,  and  partly  such  as  mar  be  felt :  the  mani- 
festation of  his  love  partly  belongs  to  the  one  or  these,  and 
partly  to  the  other. 
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Answerably  hereto,  the  delight  that  is  taken  in  him,  is 
either  more  open  and  explicit,  and  wherein  a  person  reflects 
apon  and  takes  notice  of  his  own  act  and  wjiereupon  it  is 
exercised-— or,  more  latent,  implicit  and  unobserved,  when 
hisdelight  lies  folded  up  in  other  acts  and  dispositions  which 
have  another  more  principal  design,  though  that  also  is  in- 
volved in  them.  The/ormer  way,  the  sool  delights  in  Gtod 
more  direcUy,  applying  itself  thereto  on  purpose,  and  bend- 
ing the  mind  and  heart  intentionally  thereto;  its  present 
views  of  him  having  that  very  design  and  aim.  The  laUer 
way,  it  delights  in  him  rather  coUateraUy  when  its  present 
action  ^as  well  as  the  disposition  leading  to  it)  bath  another 
more  direct  scope  and  aim.  And  the  delight  only  adheres 
to  the  act,  as  being  in  itself  delightful ;  as  for  instance, 
the  acts  of  repentance,  trust,  self-denial,  &c.  which  have 
another  end  than  delight,  though  that  insinuates  into  them. 
The  former  of  these  may  be  called  eonUmplative  delight : 
the  soul  solacing  itself  in  a  pleasant  meditation  of  God, 
whereby  its  delight  in  him  is  excited  and  stirred  up.  The 
latter  (understanding  sense  spiritually^as  it  belongs  to  the 
new  creature,  and  is  taken  Phil.  i.  9.  Heb.  v.  ult.)  may  be 
called  sensitive  delight ;  whereby  the  soul,  as  it  were,  tastes 
how  gracious  the  £ord  is.  Which  though  it  doth  by  the 
other  also,  yet  the  distinction  holds  in  respect  of  the  way 
wherein  the  delight  is  begotten  and  begun,  if  not  in  re- 
spect of  the  thing  itself,  begotten,  or  wherein  the  matter 
ends.  In  the  former  way,  the  soul  more  expressly  reflects 
upon  its  own  present  exercise,  which  it  directly  intends. 
In  the  latter,  it  mav  not  reflect  expressly  either  upon  its 
actual  delight  which  it  hath,  nor  actually  consider  Qod  as 
the  object  that  yields  it  that  pleasure ;  as  I  may  be  de- 
lightea  by  the  pleasant  taste  of  this  or  that  food,  without 
considering  what  the  tbing  is  I  am  feeding  on ;  noj  have 
distinct  reflection  on  the  pleasure  I  take  therein,  having 
another  and  more  principal  design  in  eating,  the  recruiting 
of  my  strength,  and  that  delight  bein^  only  accessory  and 
accruing  on  the  bve.  The  former  is  less  durable,  and 
sooner  apt  to  vanish  upon  the  cessation  of  the  present  act, 
like  the  aelight  of  the  eye.  The  latter  is  more  permanent, 
as  that  of  the  taste,  and  habitual ;  such  as  is  the  pleasure 
of  any  thing  whereof  one  hath  a  continued  possession,  as 
of  a  conflrmed  state  and  habit  of  health,  or  of  the  riches, 
dignities,  pleasant  accommodations  which  belong  to  any 
one's  settled  condition ;  of  which  he  hath  that  continual 
enjoyment  that  insensibly  forms  his  spirit,  raises  and  keeps 
it  up  to  a  pitch  suitable  to  his  condition,  though  he  have 
not  every  day  or  hour  distinct  formed  thoughts  of  them, 
nor  is  often  in  that  contemplative  transport  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.— Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  1 
dtc. 

Both  these  are  holy  delight,  or  delight  in  God.  In  both 
whereof  may  be  seen,  added  to  the  general  nature  of  de- 
light, a  holy  nature  as  the  principle,  inferring  a  powerful 
steady  determination  of  the  heart  towards  Grod,  as  the 
object  and  end  which  it  ultimately  tends  to,  and  terminates 
upon.  Though  in  the  former  way  of  delighting  in  God, 
the  soul  tends  towards  him  more  directly :  in  the  latter 
(according  as  the  acts  may  be  to  which  the  delight  adheres,) 
more  obliquely,  and  through  several  things  that  may  be 
intermediate  unto  that  final  and  ultimate  object. 

And  both  these  may  fitly  be  understood  to  be  within  the 
meaning  of  tlus  text ;  which  therefore  we  shall  now  consider 
apart  and  severally ;  though  both  of  them  very  briefly. 

And  we  he^in  with  the  latter  of  them.  For  though  the 
former  hath,  in  some  respect,  an  excellency  in  it  above  the 
latter ;  yet  as  the  progress  of  nature  in  other  creatures  is 
by  way  of  ascent,  from  what  is  more  imperfect  to  what  is 
perfecter  and  more  excellent ;  so  is  it  with  the  communi- 
cated divine  nature  in  the  new  creature,  which  puts  itself 
forth,  first  in  more  imperfect  operations,  the  buddings,  as 
it  were,  of  that  tree  of  life  which  hath  its  more  florid  blos- 
.soms,  and  at  length  its  ripe  and  fragrant  frnit  afterwards; 
or,  (to  come  nearer  the  case,)  inasmuch  as  the  latter  sort  of 
delight  (according  to  the  order  wherein  we  before  men- 
tioned them^  hath  more  in  it  of  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
sense,  the  other  more  of  spiritual  reason ;  since  human 
creatures,  that  have  natures  capable  of  both  sorts  of  func- 
tions, do  first  exercise  sense,  and  by  a  slower  and  more 
rradual  process,  come  on  to  acts  of  ratiocination  afterwards. 
So  it  is  here,  the  soul  in  which  the  divine  life  hath  taken 


place,  doth  first  exercise  itself  in  spiritual  sensations;  so 
that  though,  in  the  matter  of  delignt,  it  is  not  destitute  of 
the  grateful  relishes  of  things  truly  and  spiritually  delect- 
able ;  yet  the  more  formed  and  designed  acts  of  holy  de- 
lectation, in  the  highest  object  thereof,  distinctly  appre- 
hended and  pitched  upon  for  that  purpose,  do  follow  in 
their  season ;  and  these  are  preparations,  and  the  essays 
of  the  new  creature,  gradually  and  more  indistinctly  put- 
ting forth  itself  in  order  thereto;  the  embryos  of  the  other. 
If  therefore  it  be  inquired,  wherein  the  delight  of  this 
more  imperfect  sort  doth  consist  7  I  answer,  in  the  soul's 
sensation  and  relish  of  sweetness  in  the  holy,  quickening 
communications  of  Qod  unto  it,  by  which  he  fi^t  forms  it 
for  himself,  and  in  the  operations  which  it  is  hereby  en- 
abled to  put  forth  towards  him,  while  it  is  in  the  infancy 
or  childhood  of  its  Christian  state.  Nor,  while  we  say  the 
delight  of  this  kind  doth  more  properly  belong  to  the 
younger  and  more  immature  state  of  Christianity,  do  we 
thereby  intend  wholly  to  appropriate  or  confine  it  to  that 
state.  For  as  when  a  child  is  grown  up  to  the  capacity  ox 
exercising  reason,  it  doth  not  then  give  over  to  use  sense, 
but  continues  the  exercise  of  it  also  in  its  adult  state, 
even  as  long  as  the  person  lives ;  only,  in  its  infancy  and 
childhood  its  life  is  more  entirely  a  life  of  sense,  though 
there  are  early  buddings  of  reason .  that  soon  come  to  be 
intermingled  therein ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  princi- 

Sle  that  rules  and  is  more  in  exercise,  more  fitly  gives  the 
enomination.  So  it  is  in  this  ca.se  also ;  that  is,  though 
there  are  sensations  of  delight  and  pleasure  in  religion, 
(yea,  and  those  more  quick,  confirmecl,  and  strong  in  more 
grown  Christians,)  yet  these  sensations  are  more  single 
and  unaccompanied  (though  not  altogether)  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  spiritual  reason  and  judgment,  and  do  less  come 
in  that  way  with  Christians  in  their  minority,  than  with 
others  or  themselves  afterwards.  Therefore  that  which  we 
are  to  understand  ourselves  called  to  under  the  name  of  de- 
lighting in  God  (thus  taken)  is, — the  keeping  of  our  souls 
open  to  Divine  influences  and  communications; — thirst- 
ing after  them,  praying  and  waiting  for  them ; — endeavour- 
ing to  improve  them  and  co-operate  with  them,  and  to  stir 
up  ourselves  unto  such  exercises  of  religion  as  they  lead 
to,  and  are  most  suitable  to  our  present  state : — together 
with  an  allowing  yea,  and  appl5ring  ourselves  to  stay 
and  taste  in  our  progress  and  course,  the  sweetness  and 
delightfulness  of  those  communications  and  operations 
whereof  we  have  any  present  experience.  For  instance ; 
when  we  find  God  at  work  with  us,  and  graciously  deal- 
ing with  our  spirits,  to  humble  them,  break  and  melt  them 
under  a  sense  of  sin,  incline  and  turn  them  towards  him- 
self, draw  them  to  a  closure  with  his  Son  the  Redeemer, 
to  a  resignation  and  surrender  of  ourselves  to  him,  upon 
the  terms  of  his  covenant  and  law  of  grace ;  yea,  and 
when  afterwards  we  find  him  framing  our  hearts  to  a 
course  of  holy  walking  and  conversation ;  to  the  denial  of 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts ;  to  a  sober,  rip^hteous,  and 
godly  life  in  this  present  world ;  to  the  exercises  of  piety, 
sobriety,  righteousness,  charity,  mercy,  &c.  And  now  this 
or  the  like  heavenly  dictate  occurs  to  us,  "  Delight  thyself 
in  the  Lord  ;**  what  doth  it  import  7  what  must  we  under- 
stand it  to  say  or  signify  to  us  1  Though  this  that  hath 
been  mentioned,  and  which  we  are  now  saying,  is  not  all 
that  it  signifies ;  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter ;)  yet  thus  much 
we  must  understand  it  doth  signify  and  say  to  us :  "  Thy 
only  true  delights  are  to  be  found  m  a  course  of  religion ; 
they  are  not  to  be  expected  from  this  world,  or  thy  former 
sinful  course ;  but  in  exercising  thyself  unto  godliness,  in 
receiving  and  complying  with  the  Divine  discoveries,  re- 
commended to  thee  in  the  Gospel,  and  (through  them) 
the  infloences  of  life  and  grace,  which  readily  flow  in 
upon  any  soul  that  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness ;  and  by  which  thou  mayest  be  framed  after 
the  good  and  holy  and  acceptable  will  of  GJod.  Herein 
thou  shalt  find  such  pleasures  and  delights  entertaining 
thy  soul,  as  that  thou  wilt  have  no  cause  to  envy  wicked 
men  their  sensual  delights  which  they  find  in  their  sinftil 
way ;  if  thou  wilt  but  observe  what  thou  findest,  and  exer- 
cise thy  sense,  to  discern  between  good  and  evil;  and  set 
thyself  to  consider  whether  there  be  not  as  well  more 
satisfying,  as  purer,  relishes  of  pleasure,  in  mortifying  the 
flesh  with  the  afiections  and  lusts  thereof,  in  denying  thy* 
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self,  in  dying  to  this  vorld,  in  living  to  God.  in  minding 
the  things  of  another  world,  in  girin^  up  thyself  to  the 
sereral  exercises  of  a  holy  life,  watching,  praying,  medi- 
tating, &c.  in  trusting  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
in  doing  idl  the  good  thou  canst  in  thy  place  and  station, 
letting  so  thy  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  seeing  thy 
^pod  works,  may  glorify  thy  Father  which  is  in  heayen ; 
m  contentment  with  what  thon  enjoyest,  and  patience  un- 
der what  thon  sufferest  in  this  world,  in  doing  jostice, 
loying  righteousness,  and  walking  humbly  with  thy  God ; 
than  ever  the  yanishing  pleasures  of  sin  did  or  can  afford/' 
Thus  into  these  two  things  may  all  be  summed  up,  which 
delighting  in  God  imports  according  to  this  uotion  of  it 
— I.  The  applying  ourselves  to  those  things  by  the  help  of 
Qod*s  own  communicated  influence  (which  m  that  case 
will  noi  be  withheld)  wherein  the  matter  of  delight  lies — 
2.  The  reflecting  upon  the  things  themselves  that  are  so 
delightful,  and  settmg  ourselves  to  discern,  and  tasting 
actually  tne  delectableness  of  them.  And  surely,  if  such 
words,  "Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  do  say  to  us  all 
this,  they  do  not  say  nothing ;  nor  say  any  thing  imperti- 
nent, either  to  their  own  native  import,  or  our  state  and 
condition  in  this  world. 

Ob.  But  here  it  may  be  objected ;  If  we  so  interpret 
delighting  in  Qod.  we  shall  by  this  means  bring  the  whole 
ol'  religion,  and  all  sorts  of  actions  that  are  governed  and 
directed  by  it,  within  the  compass  of  this  one  thing  *,  and 
make  delightin?  in  Grod  swallow  up  all  that  belongs  to  a 
Christian,  and  be  the  same  thing  with  repentance,  faith, 
self-denial,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  &c.  which  woula 
sure  seem  too  mucn  to  be  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  one  particular  holy  action  or  affection ;  especially  that 
they  should  be  called  delighting  in  G^,  when  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  divers  of  these,  God  may  possibly  not  be  in  that 
instant  actually  so  much  as  thought  on.  Ans.  To  this  it 
may  be  sufiSciently  answered ; 

I.  That  these  things  cannot  be  hence  said  with  anypre- 
tence  to  be  made  the  same  thing  with  delighting  in  Gbd ; 
but  only  that  there  is  a  delight  adhering  to  all  these ;  no 
more  than  it  can  be  said,  when,  at  some  splendid  treat  or 
entertainment^  there  is  a  gi*eat  variety  of  delicious  meats 
and  wine,  which  do  therefore  all  agree  in  this, — that  they 
are  delectable ;  that  all  these  dishes  and  liquors  are  there- 
fore one  and  the  same.  Or,  if  the  master  of  the  feast  call 
upon  his  guests  to  delight  themselves  with  him  their  friend, 
(as  here  the  narticle  in  the  text,  which  we  read  delight 
thyself  in  the  Lord,  may  be  read  delight  thyself  leri^A  him,> 
and  he  explains  himself,  that  he  means  by  tasting  this  ana 
that  and  another  sort  of  his  provisions,  and  eating  and 
drinking  cheerfully  thereof,  surely  his  words  could  not 
with  more  reason  than  civility  be  capable  of  that  snarling 
reply;  that,  therefore,  it  seems,  he  thought  the  th^gs 
themselves  or  their  tastes  and  relishes  were  all  one.  For 
though  they  all  afford  delight,  yet  each  of  a  different  kind. 

3.  But  are  not  all  these  truly  delectable  t  Is  there  not 
a  real  delight  to  be  had  in  them  1  Let  any  man,  that  hath 
tried,  consult  his  experience ;  yea,  let  any  one  that  hath 
not  besotted  his  soul,  and  infatuated  his  tmderstanding, 
but  seriously  consider  the  very  ideas  of  these  things,  and 
revolve  the  notions  of  them  in  his  mind,  and  then  sooerly 
judge,  whether  they  be  not  delightful  %  And  if  so,  when 
there  is  an  actual  sense  of  pleasure  and  sweetness  in  the 
communicated  power,  and  m  the  joractice  of  them,  why  is 
not  this  delighting  in  Grod  1  Adnut  that  he  is  not  actually 
thoaght  on  in  some  of  these  exercises ;  as  when  I  freely 
forp^ive  a  wron^,  or  relieve  a  distressed  person,  or  right  a 
wronged  one :  if  yet  I  do  these  things,  from  the  radical 
principle  of  the  love  of  Grod  deeply  settled  in  my  soul, 
and  with  a  sensible  delight  accompanying  my  act,  and  the 
disposition  I  find  in  mine  heart  thereunto ;  here  is  not, 
'tis  true,  the  very  act  of  delighting  in  God.  formally  termi- 
nated upon  him  as  the  Object;  but  it  is  he  that  gives 


ther  delightful.  As  if  I  converse  with  an  excellent  person, 
ray  intimate  friend,  who  is  at  this  time  incognito,  and  by 
a  disffuise  conceals  himself  f^om  me,  or  I  through  my  for- 
getfulness  or  inadvertency  have  no  present  thoughts  of  this 


person ;  but  Ibear  his  pleasant  disKoiine,  and 

ken  with  it,  and  the  penon  on  the  aceooat  of  it :  H  is  ay 

friend  that  I  delightea  in  all  this  whik  tlioagh  I  kaew  it  bol 

3.  And  what  fault  can  I  find  in  ibe  matter  that  diviae 
delijght  thus  runs  and  spreads  itself  through  the  whole 
business  of  religion,  and  all  the  affiurs  whercoa  it  halh  aay 
influence  1  Is  this  the  worse  or  the  better  1  Hare  I  any 
cause  to  quarrel  at  this  1  Sure  I  have  not.  Bat  if  I  hav* 
not  such  actual  thoughts  of  God,  as  may  nve  me  the  ad- 
vantage of  terminating  my  delight  more  direct^  oa  hia, 
that  may  be,  very  mucn,  my  own  fault. 

4.  And  what  is  that  an  absurdity,  that  under  the  atiap  of 
delighting  in  God,  the  several  acts  and  exereisesof  rriigioa 
besides  should  be  comprehended  1  How  often  in  Seriptaie 
are  other  Tno  more  eminent)  parts  of  religianiiat  for  ihe 
whole.  The  knowledge  of  God,  calling  npoa  God,  the  fear 
of  God,  Ac.  How  commonly  are  these  acknowledged  to 
be  paraphrases  of  religion !  And  shall  I  not  add,  the  ttm 
of  Godl  that  most  authentic  and  owned  sammaiy  of  all 
practical  religion,  and  which  ought  to  influence  aB  oar 
actions.  And  then  how  far  are  we  irom  our  mark  1  What 
is  the  difference  between  lovingGkid,  and  dehlgfatin^  in  hiial 
But  I  moreover  add,  that  delight  itself  in  him,  cannot  hot 
be  so  taken  in  that  sharp  passage ;  (though  miwiiyHpd  to 
the  person  of  whom  it  was  meant :)  for  Job  hath  said,  what 
profit  is  it  that  a  man  should  delight  himself  with  God/ 
t.  e.  or  be  religious  1  It  fitly  enough  signifies  religion,  at 
thus  modified  or  qualified,  viz.  as  having  this  onaJitv 
belonging  to  it,  that  it  is  delightftd,  or  tmctared  with 
delight  in  God.  But  this  (so  large)  is  not  the  only  sense, 
ais  we  have  said,  wherein  we  are  to  take  delighting  in  Gol 
And  when  any  part  of  religion  casts  its  name  upon  the 
whole,  it  would  oe  veij  unreasonable  to  exelnde  the  part 
from  which  the  denommation  is  taken,  or  not  to  make  that 
the  principal  thing  there  meant  We  therefore  proceed  is 
speak, 

3.  Of  the  more  explicit  delist  in  God :  and  shall  thereia 
consider, — the  nature  and  modification  of  it. 

1.  Its  nature ;  which  from  what  hath  been  said  of  deii^ 
in  the  general,  with  the  addition  of  holiness  thereto,  (vhich 
is  the  work  of^  God's  Spirit,  determining  the  act  or  ntculty 
to  which  it  adheres  towards  God,)  may  be  ecmociyed  thns,^ 
That  it  is  the  acquiescence  or  rest  ofthe  soul  in  God,  by  a 
satisfiedness  of  will  in  him,  as  the  best  and  moat  ezceUeat 
good.  That  it  be  the  rest  of  the  soul,  belonas  to  its  general 
nature.  And  so  doth  the  mentioned  kind  of  re^  more  dis- 
tinguishingly,  by  the  will's  satisfiedness  in  him,becanse  the 
soul  may  1^  also  said  to  rest  satisfied  (in  respect  of  another 
fhculty)  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  truth ;  but  this  juiuposo 
so  mucn  of  that  also  as  is  necessary.  And  because  the  acto 
of  the  understanding  are  subservient  and  in  order  to  those 
of  the  will,  in  the  soul's  pursuit  of  a  delightftil  good ; 
which  is  so  far  attained  as  it  actually  delights  thmia ; 
therefore  this  may  more  simply  be  called  the  rest  of  the 
whole  soul,  whereas  that  other  is  its  rest  but  in  some  respect 
only :  especially  when  we  add,  as  in  the  best  and  BMrt 
excellent  good ;  for  this  signifies  the  good  wherein  it  resb 
to  be  ultimate,  and  its  last  end,  the  very  period  of  its  par- 
suits,  beyond  which  it  neither  needs  nor  desires  to  go  far- 
ther, viz.  as  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  good  whidi  it  is 
now  intent  upon ;  though  it  still  desire  more  of  the  sanae, 
till  there  be  no  place  left  for  further  desire,  but  it  wholly 
cease  and  end  in  AiU  satisfaction.  And  that  we  may 
speak  somewhat  more  particularly  of  this  rest  in  God ;  a 
supposes, 

1.  Knowledge  of  him.  That  the  soul  be  well  ftunished 
with  such  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  as  that 
it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  himself  it  delights  in,  and  not 
another  thine ;  not  an  idol  of  its  own  fancy,  and  which  its 
imagination  nath  created  and  set  up  to  it  instead  of  God. 
Therefore  his  own  representation  of  himself  must  be  oar 
measure ;  which  being  forsaken,  or  not  so  diligently  attend- 
ed to,  he  is  either  by  some  misrepresented,  ^cording  as 
their  own  corrupt  hearts  do  suggest  impure  tnoughts,)  and 
made  altogether  such  a  one  as  themselves,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  Uie  object  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  delist ;  or  br 
others  (as  their  guilt  ana  fear  do  suggest  to  them  Mack 
and  direful  thoognts  of  him)  rendered  such  as  that  he  < 
not  be  the  object  of  any  delight  at  all. 
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8.  II  snppcMS  ftctoal  thoughts  of  him;  "  My  soul  ahaU 
be  satisiiea  as  with  marrow  and  famsss,  when  I  remem- 
ber thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night 
watches."ir 

3.  A  pleasedness  with  e^en  the  first  view  or  apprehen- 
sion of  Aim;  which  is  most  essential  to  any  love  to  him, 
and  which  gires  rise  to  any  motion  of, 

4.  Desire  directed  towards  hiHL  upon  the  apprehension 
that  somewhat  is  absent,  either  or  what  is  dae  to  him,  or 
lacking  to  oorselves  from  him. 

5.  It  includes  the  satisfaction  or  r^x)6e  itself  which  the 
sool  hath,  so  far  as  it  finds  its  desire  answered  in  the  one 
tdnd  or  the  other.  Where  we  must  more  distinctly  know, 
that  the  delight  taken  in  him,  is  according  as  the  desire  is 
which  woriB  towards  him,  and  that  as  our  love  to  him  in : 
now  we  love  him  either  for  himself,  or  for  our  ownselves. 

For  Jdmselff  ultimately,  so  as  that  our  love  periods  in 
him,  and  stays  there,  viz.  on  him,  as  good  in  himself. 

For  owrselves;  as  when  our  love  to  him  returns  upon 
ourselves,  i^yprehending  a  goodness  in  him  which  is  suit- 
able for  our  enjoyment  Loving  him  in  the /ornier  waff 
we  desire  ail  may  be  ascribed  and  given  to  him,  that  pos- 
sibly may  or  can.  And  because  we  Know  him  to  be  every 
way  perfect  and  full,  and  that  nothing  can  be  added  to 
him  of  real  perfection,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  given 
him  besides  external  honour  and  acknowledgments,  we 
therefore  desire  these  mav  be  universally  rendered  him  to 
the  very  uttermost  Ana  as  far  as  we  find  him  worthily 
glorified,  ailmired,  and  had  in  honour,  so  far  we  have  de- 
light in  for  in  reference  to)  him;  consisting  in  the  gratifi- 
eatioQ  or  that  desire.  Loving  him  in  the  otMervfo^,  (which 
also  we  are  not  only  allowed,  but  obliged  to  do,  m  contrar 
distinction  to  ail  creature  good,)  we  desire  his  nearer  pre- 
sence and  converse,  more  fuU  communications  of  his 
light,  grace,  and  consolations.  And  are  delighted  accord- 
ing as  we  find  such  desire  is  answered  unto  us. 

6u  The  form  of  expression  used  in  the  text,  implies  also 
a  stirring  up  ourselves,  and  the  use  of  endeavours  with 
our  own  hearts,  to  foment,  heighten,  and  raise  our  own 
delight.  The  conjugatiou  (as  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  called) 
into  which  the  word  is  put,  importing,  by  a  peculiarity"  of 
expressiveness  belonging  to  the  sacred  language,  action 
upon  one-self;  which  must  also  be  understood  to  have  the 
same  force,  in  reference  to  that  former  sense  of  delighting 
in  God;  that  is,  that  we  put  ourselves  upon  those  acts  and 
exercises  whereunto  such  delight  is  adjoined.  These  thlnp 
are  now  more  cursorily  mentioned,  because  there  will  be 
occasion  more  at  lai]g^e  to  insist  on  them  in  the  discourse 
of  thepraotice  of  this  duty,  reserved  to  the  Second  Part. 
9.  We  now  proceed  to  the  modification  of  this  delight 
in  God  J  or  the  right  manner  or  measure  of  it.  Concern- 
ing which  it  is  apparent  in  the  general,  it  can  be  no  fur- 
ther right  than  as  it  is  agreeable  to  its  object.  That  our 
delight  should  ever  be  adequate,  or  of  a  measure  equal  to 
it,  is  plainly  impossible ;  but  it  must  be  some  way  suitable, 
or  must  bear  proportion  to  it  I  shall  here  mention  but 
two  (and  those  very  eminent)  respects  wherein  it  must  do 
so ;  viz.  in  respect  of  the  excellency  and  the  permanency 
of  the  ffood  to  be  delighted  in. 

1.  The  excelleneu  of  it  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  best  and 
highest  good,  it  plainly^  challenges  our  highest  delight. 
That  is,  the  highest  delight  nmpty,  which  our  natures  are 
capable  of,  is  most  ap^rently  due  to  the  blessed  God,  even 
by  the  law  of  nature  itself,  resulting  from  our  namres,  re- 
ferred unto  his.  And  as  the  case  stands  under  the  Gk)spel, 
the  highest  delight  comparativelf^  i.  e.  higher  than  we  take 
in  any  thing  el^ ;  nothii^^  must  be  so  much  delighted  in 
as  he.  We  do  not  otherwise  delight  in  him  as  Gcd,  which 
is  one  way  of  glorifying  him.  And  *tis  part  of  the  apos- 
tle's charge  npon  the  pagan  world,  that  knowing  him  to 
be  God,  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God. 

If  we  maxe  the  comparison  between  him  and  all  the 
sood  things  of  this  world,  the  matter  is  out  of  question. 
It  is  the  sense  of  holy  souls,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
theel  and  whom  can  I  desire  on  earth  besides  tbecTb 
When  others  say.  Who  will  show  us  any  good  1  they  say. 
Ijord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance.!  And 
thereby  he  puts  gladness  into  dieir  hearts,  more  than  when 


com  and  wine  increase.  And  whosoever  love  not  Christ 
more  than  father,  mother,  wife,  child ;  yea,  and  their  own 
lives,  cannot  be  his  disciples.^  Their  present  worldly 
life,  if  put  in  the  balance,  ne  must  outweigh. 

And  if  we  put  the  comparison  between  our  spiritual, 
eternal  life  and  him ;  though  he  and  that  can  never  be  in 
opposition,  (as  there  may  be  oflen  an  opposition  between 
him  and  this  present  life,  so  that  the  one  is  often  quitted 
for  the  other,)  yet  neitlier  is  there  a  co-ordination,  but  the 
less  worthy  must  be  subordinate  to  the  more  wortny.  We 
are  to  desire  the  enjoyment  of  him  for  his  own  glory.  And 
yet  here  is  a  strange  and  admirable  complication  oi  these 
with  one  another.  For  if  we  enjoy  him,  delight  and  rest 
in  him  as  oui  best  and  most  satisfying  good,  we  thereby 

florify  him  as  Grod.  We  give  him  practically  highest  ac- 
nowledgments,  we  confess  him  the  most  excelleni  one. 
'Tis  his  glory  to  be  the  last  term  of  all  desires,  and  beyond 
which  no  reasonable  desire  can  go  further.  And  if  we 
seek  and  desire  his  glory  supremely,  sincerely,  and  really 
beyond  and  above  all  things ;  when  he  is  so  glorified  to 
the  uttermost,  or  we  are  assured  he  will  be ;  our  highest 
desire  is  so  far  satisfied,  and  that  turns  to,  or  is,  our  own 
contentment.  So  that  bv  how  much  more  simply  and  sin- 
cerely we  pass  from  and  go  out  of  ourselves,  so  much  the 
more  certainly  we  find  our  own  satisfaction,  rest,  and  full 
blessedness  in  him.  As  it  is  impossible  the  soul  that  loves 
him  above  itself^  can  be  fully  happy  while  he  hath  not  bis 
full  glory ;  so  it  is  for  the  same  reason  equally  impossible, 
but  it  must  be  so  when  he  halh. 

2.  Our  delisht  must  be  suitable  to  the  object  (the  good 
to  be  delighted  in). 

In  respect  of  the  permaiuTtey  of  it,  thLs  is  the  most  du- 
rable and  lasting  good.  In  this  blessed  object  therefore 
we  are  to  rejoice  evermore.i  As  in  the  matter  of  trust,  we 
are  required  to  trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  because  in  the 
LordJehovah  is  everlasting  strength."  Everlasting  strength 
gives  sufficient  ground  for  everlasting  trust  So  it  is  in 
the  matter  of  deught.  A  permanent,  everlasting  excellency 
is  not  answered,  but  by  a  continual  and  everlasting  delight. 
Therefore,  is  it  most  justly  said,  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway ; 
and  again  I  say  unto  you  rejoice ;»  alway,  and  still  on.  If 
through  a  lon^  tract  of  time  you  have  been  constantly  al- 


vast  a  length  of  time.  You  will  still  find  a  continual 
spring,  unexhausted  fulness,  a  fountain  never  to  be  drawn 
dry.  There  will  never  be  cause  of  diversion  with  this  pre- 
tence, that  now  this  object  will  yield  no  more ;  it  is  drain- 
ed to  the  uttermost,  and  is  now  become  an  empty  and 
gustless  thing.  With  other  things  it  may  be  so ;  and  there- 
fore our  delight  doth  not  answer  the  natures  of  such  things, 
but  when  we  rejoice  in  them  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,*  they 
are  as  if  they  were  not  All  the  things  of  this  world  arc 
so.  For  even  the  fashion  of  this  world  pa^th  away  ;p  as 
it  is  afterwards  added.  Therefore  no  aelight  can  fitly  be 
taken  in  them,  but  what  is  volatile  and  unfixed  as  they 
are ;  lest  otherwise  it  overreach,  and  run  beyond  its  ob- 
ject. And  how  absurd  and  vain  is  it  to  have  our  hearts 
set  upon  that  which  is  not,  that  takes  wing,  and  leaves  us 
in  the  dirt!  This  object  of  delight  is  the  "  l  am,  yesterday 
and  to-day  the  same,  and  for-ever;  without  variableness 
and  shadow  of  change."  Therefore  the  nature  of  it  can- 
not allow  us  a  reason;  wherefore,  if  we  be  delighted 
therein  yesterday,  we  should  not  to-day ;  or  if  to-dwr,  why 
not  to-morrow,  and  so  on  to  for  ever.  Whence  then  we 
may  see  no  one  can  say  he  hath  answered  the  import  of 
this  exhortation,  "  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  by  having 
delighted  in  him  at  some  time.  It  is  continue,  as  well  as 
highest,  delight  we  are  here  called  to.  We  see  then  thus 
far  what  we  are  called  to  when  we  are  here  directed  to  de- 
light ourselves  in  the  Lord. 

2.  We  are  next  to  show  how  we  are  called  to  it  And 
the  matter  itself  will  answer  the  inquiry.  We  are  called 
to  it,  according  to  what^in  itself,  it  is.  Now  it  is  both  a 
privilege  and  a  duty.  We  are  therefore  called  to  it,  ani 
accordmgly  are  to  understand  the  words, 

I.  By  way  of  gracious  invitation  to  partake  of  a  pnr:- 
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lege  which  oar  blessed  Lord  would  have  ns  share  and  be 
happy  in ;  no  longer  to  spend  ourselves  in  anxious  pur- 
suits and  vain  expectations  of  rest  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found ;  but  that  we  retire  ourselves  to  him  in  whom  we 
shall  be  sure  to  find  it.  Pity  and  mercy  invite  here  to 
place  our  delight,  and  take  up  our  rest.  And  concerning 
this,  there  is  no  question  or  imaginable  doubt. 

3.  By  way  of  authoritative  command.  For  we  must 
know,  that  delight  in  God  is  to  be  considered  not  only  un- 
der the  notion  of  a  privilege  imto  which  we  may  ^teem 
ourselves  entitled ;  but  also  of  a  duty  whereto  we  are  most 
indispensably  obliged.  This  is  a  thin^  (not  so  much  not 
understood,  as)  not  considered  and  seriously  thought  on, 
by  very  many ;  and  the  not-considering  it  proves  no  small 
disadvantage  to  the  life  of  religion.  It  occurs  to  very 
many,  more  familiarly,  under  the  notion  of  a  high  favour, 
and  a  great  vouchsafement,  (as  indeed  it  is.)  that  Gtod  will 
allow  any  of  the  sons  of  men  to  place  their  delights  in  him- 
self; but  they  (at  least  seem  to)  think  it's  only  the  privi- 
lege of  some  special  favourites ;  of  whom,  because  they 
perhaps  are  conscious  they  have  no  cause  to  reckon  them- 
selves, they  are  therefore  secure  in  the  neglect  of  it.  And 
thus  is  the  pretence  of  modesty  and  humility  very  often 
made  an  umbrage  and  shelter  to  the  vile  carnality  of  many 
a  heart ;  and  a  want  of  fitness  is  pretended  and  cherished 
at  the  same  time,  as  an  excuse ;  tnat  whereas  they  do  not 
delight  in  Gknl,  they  never  may :  for  he  that  is  unfit  to-day, 
and  never  therewithal  applies  himself  with  seriousness  to 
the  endeavour  of  becoming  fit,  is  likely  to  be  more  unfit  to- 
morrow, and  so  be  as  much  excused  always  as  now ;  and 
by  the  same  means  at  length  excuse  himself  from  being 
happy  J  but  never  from  having  been  the  author  of  his  own 
misery.  But  what  is  it  indeed  no  duty  to  love  God  1  Is 
that  become  no  duty  which  is  the  very  sum  and  compre- 
hension of  all  duties  1  or  can  they  be  said  to  love  him,  that 
take  no  pleasure  in  him,  that  is,  to  love  him  without  loving 
him  1  It  is  indeed  wonderful  ^race  that  there  should  be 
such  a  contexture  of  our  happiness  and  duty ;  that,  by  the 
same  thing  wherein  we  are  obedient,  we  also  become  im- 
mediately, in  the  same  degree,  blessed.  And  that  the  law 
of  Gk>d  in  this  case  hath  this  very  import,  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  blessedness.  But  in  the  meantime  we  should 
not  forget  that  Ghxl's  authority  and  honour  are  concerned 
herein,  as  it  is  our  duty;  as  well  as  our  own  happiness,  as 
it  is  our  privilege,  and  that  we  cannot  injure  ourselves  in 
this  matter  without  also  robbing  God. 

Delight  in  Grod  is  a  great  piece  of  homage  to  him,  a 
practical  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  excellency,  and 
perfect  all-comprehending  goodness.  When  we  retire  from 
all  the  world  to  him,  we  confess  him  better  than  all  things 
besides ;  that  we  have  none  in  heaven  or  earth  that  we 
esteem  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him.  But  when  our 
hearts  are  averse  to  him,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  de- 
light in  him,  since  there  is  somewhat  in  the  meanwhile 
wherein  we  do  delight,  we  do  as  much  as  say  (yea,  we 
more  significantly  express  it  than  by  saying)  that  whatever 
that  is,  'tis  better  than  he ;  yea,  that  such  a  thing  is  good, 
and  he  is  not.  For  as  not  believing  him  as  a  denial  of  his 
truth,  the  making  him  a  liar ;  not  delighting  in  him  is 
equally  a  denial  of  his  goodness,  and  consequently  even 
of  his  Grodhead  itself.  And  since  we  find  the  words  are 
here  laid  down  plainly  in  a  perceptive  form;  "  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord ;"  can  any  think  themselves,  after  this,  a. 
liberty  to  do  so  or  not  1  'Tis  true  that  they  who  are  in  no 
disposition  hereto  have  somewhat  else  to  do  in  order  to 
that ;  (of  which  hereafter ;)  but,  in  the  meantime,  how  for- 
lorn is  their  ct^e,  who  have  nothing  to  excuse  their  sin  by, 
but  sin ;  and  who,  instead  of  extenuating  their  guilt,  do 
double  it !  Yea,  and  we  are  further  to  consider,  that  it  is 
not  only  commanded,  by  a  mere  simple  precept,  but  that 
this  precept  hath  its  solemn  sanction ;  and  that  not  only  by 
promise  here  expressly  annexed,  (of  which  hereafter,)  but 
aJso  of  implied  threatening;  that  we  shall  not  else  have 
the  desires  of  our  hearts,  but  be  necessarily  unsatisfied, 
and  m^erable :  which  is  also  in  many  other  places  ex- 

Sressedplainl)' enough.    Great  penalty  is  due  upon  not 
elighting  in  God,  even  by  the  gospel  constitution  itself; 
which  IS  not  so  unreasonably  formed  as  to  require  more  in 
this  matter,  than  is  suitable  to  the  object  itself;  and  is 
qHoikx.n.  riCor.zvLtt  j 


framed  so  indulgently  as  to  nceepi  much  less  than  is  pro 
portionable  thereto :  and  yet  within  the  capacity  also  of  ■ 
reasonable  soul.  So  that,  though  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  doth  plainly  dictate  a  rule,  by  which  this  matter  is 
to  be  estimated  and  judged ;  yet  this  other  rule  gives  ooo- 
siderable  abatement  and  allowance.  That  is,  it  oeisg  ecu- 
sidered  what  the  obkct  claims  and  challenges,  as  by  its  own 
proper  excellency  due  to  it ;  and  what  the  suiject  is,  by  its 
own  nature,  capable  of;  not  only  doth  it  hence  afmear, 
that  delight  in  Uod  is  a  duty,  but  that  the  soul  oo^  lo 
rise  to  that  highest  pitch  of  delight  in  him,  i.  e.  qdio  the 
highest  ^e  soul  is  naturally  capable  of.  The  very  lav  of 
nature,  resulting  from  the  reference  and  comparisQD  of 
our  nature  unto  God's  own,  requires  so  much ;  that  we 
love,  or  delight,  in  him  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  oar 
mind,  with  lUl  our  might,  and  with  all  our  strength.  He 
deserves  from  us  our  very  uttermost  Yet  this  is  by  the 
gospel-constitution  required  with  indulgence  and  ahate- 
ment,  not  as  to  the  matter  required,  but  as  to  the  manner  ot 
requiring  it.  The  matter  required  is  still  the  same,  so  as 
that  the  purest  and  highest  delight  in  God  doth  not  cease 
to  be  a  duty,  or  any  gradual  defect  thereof  cease  to  be  a 
sin.  The  Gro^)el  uou  make  no  change  of  the  natures  of 
things ;  makes  nothing  cease  to  be  due  to  God  from  us, 
which  the  law  of  nature  made  due ;  nor  renders  any  defect 
innocent,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  culpable  and  faulty. 
Therefore  the  same  pitch  of  delight  in  God  is  stiU  due  and 
required  that  ever  was ;  but  that  perfection  is  not  (final Ij 
and  without  relief)  required  in  the  same  manner  and  oa 
the  same  terms  it  was ;  that  is,  it  is  not  by  the  Gknel  re- 
quired under  remediless  penalty,  as  it  was.  For  the  law 
of  nature  (though  it  made  not  a  remedy  simply  impossi- 
ble yet,  it)  provided  none,  but  the  Gospel  provides  oae. 

Yet  not  so  but  the  same  penalty  also  remains  in  itself 
due  and  deserved,  which  was  before.  For  as  the  Gos^pel 
takes  not  away  the  dueness  of  any  part  or  degree  of  that 
obedience  which  we  did  owe  to  Gkhi  naturally,  so  nor  doc  h 
it  take  away  the  natural  dueness  of  punishment,  for  dis- 
obedience in  any  kind  or  degree  of  it.  Only  it  provides 
that  (upon  the  very  valuable  consideration  which  it  makes 
known)  it  becomes  to  us  a  remissible  debt,  and  actnilty 
remitted  to  them  who  come  up  to  the  terms  of  iL  Not 
that  it  should  be  in  itself  no  debt,  for  then  nothing  were 
remitted  ;  nor  yet,  when  it  so  provides  for  the  remissios 
of  defects  in  this  part  of  our  duty,  doth  it  remit  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  duty  itself,  or  pardon  any  defects  of  it  to  any 
but  such  who  are  found  sincere  in  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe.  Others,  who  after 
so  gracious  overtures,  remain  at  their  former  distance,  and 
retain  their  aversion,  enmity,  and  disaffection  lo  God,  it 
more  grievously  (and  most  justly)  threatens  and  punishes 
as  implacable :  and  who  will  upon  no  terms  return  into  a 
state  of  friendship  and  amity  with  their  Maker,  whom 
they  hated  without  cause,  and  do  now  continue  strangers 
and  enemies  to  him  without  excuse ;  so  that  the  very  blood 
of  the  reconciling  sacrifice  cries  against  them.^ 

And  surely  since  (as  was  formerly  said)  it  is  Giod  ia 
Christ  that  is  the  entire  object  of  this  delight  or  love,  'tis 
a  fearful  penalty  that  is  determined  upon  them  that  do  not 
so  place  it ;  when  it  is  said,  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christjlet  him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha.^  And  when 
also  it  is  said,  Grace  be  upon  all  them  that  do,"  it  is  plainly 
implied,  that  the  penalty  belongs  to  all  them  that  do  not 
love  him  in  sincerity.  Of  which  sincerity  therefore  rf  de- 
light in  Gkxi,  (to  keep  within  the  compass  of  our  freseni 
theme,)  it  Is  necessary  we  be  well  informed ;  as  we  maybe 
from  what  hath  been  said  before ;  that  is — I.  That  we' de- 
light in  him  supremely^  and  above  all  things  else,  viz.  with 
our  highest  and  deepest  complacency  of  will.  For  it  is 
not  necessary  (nor  ordinarily  possible)  that  our  delight  in 
him  should  be  ever  accompanied  with  such  sensible  agita- 
tion of  the  corporeal  spirits,  as  we  find  in  reference  to 
merely  sensible  objects.  Which  is  not  essentia]  to  such 
delight,  but  an  accident  that  follows  union  with  the  body; 
and  more  freouently,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  some  tem- 
pers of  body  than  others.  But  it  is  necessary  there  be  that 
practical  estimation  of  him,  and  propension  towards  him, 
as  the  best  and  most  excellent  good ;  as  that  we  be  in  a 
preparation  of  mind  and  heart  to  forego  whatever  can 
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into  ft07  eompetitioii  with  him  for  his  sake.  That  thoagh 
we  do  not  thus  delight  in  him  so  much  as  we  should,  yet 
we  do  more  than  in  any  thing  else. — ^2.  That  we  anUi'MLe 
herein :  that  this  be  the  constant  habitual  temper  of  our 
spirits  towards  him :  that  we  cleave  to  him  with  purpose 
of  heart,  as  not  only  the  most  excellent,  but  the  most  per- 
manent, object  of  our  delight :  having  settled  the  resolu- 
tion wiUi  ourselves,  "  This  Gkxl  shall  be  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever ;  he  ^all  be  our  Qod  and  guide  even  to  the 
death."  t  And  that  there  be  frequent  actual  workings  of 
heart  towards  him,  agreeable  to  such  a  temper,  though 
they  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  ought.  Which  account 
we  give  of  this  sincerity  of  delight  in  G^od,  not  to  encou- 
rage any  to  take  up  with  the  lowest  degree  of  that  sinceri- 
ty ;  but  that  none  may  be  encouraged,  upon  their  own  mis- 
take in  this  matter,  to  take  up  with  any  thing  short  of  it ; 
and  Aat  we  may  see  whence  to  take  our  rise  in  aiming  at 
the  hi^^est  pitch  thereof.  And  that  we  may  (understand- 
ing the  highest  intenseness  and  most  constant  exercise  of 
deueht  in  God  that  our  natures  are  capable  of,  to  be  our 
du^  understand  also,  that  in  reference  to  our  gradual  de- 
and  intermissions  herein)  we  odght  to  be  deeply 


humbled,  as  being  faulty ;  not  unconcerned,  as  though  we 
were  innocent  in  this  regard ;  that  we  need  continual  par- 
don upon  these  accounts ;— 4hat  we  owe  it  to  the  blood  of 
the  Redeemer,  that  such  things  can  be  pardoned; — that 
we  are  not  to  reckon,  or  ever  to  expect,  that  blood  should 
stand  us  instead,  to  obtain  our  pardcm  for  never  delighting 
in  Gtod  sincerely  at  all ;  but  only  (sapposing  we  do  it  sin- 
cerely) that  we  do  it  not  perfectly.  For  most  certainly, 
they  whose  hearts  are  never  turned  to  him  as  their  be^t 
and  most  sovereign  good  or  portion,  and  Ruler  or  Lord ; 
but  do  still  remain  alienated  in  their  minds,  and  enemies 
through  wicked  works,  will  perish  notwithstanding.  And 
that  we  might  the  more  distinctly,  together  with  the  appre- 
hension of  what  we  are  called  to  in  this  matter,  under- 
stand also  how  we  are  called  to,  i.  e.  not  by  an  invitation 
only,  that  leaves  us  at  liberty  whether  we  will  or  will  not, 
as  we  think  fit ;  but  by  express  command,  and  that  also 
backed  with  the  severe  determination  of  most  dreadful 
penalty  in  case  of  omission.  And  thus  we  have  in  some 
measure  shown  the  import  of  the  direction  in  the  text,— 
that  we  delight  ourselves  in  the  Lord. 
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CONCERNING  THE  PRACTICE  OP  DELIGHT  IN  GOD. 


Wc  have  in  the  former  Part  extcDded  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  *'  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  beyond  what 
they  seem  at  fast  sight  literally  to  signify:  so  as  not  to 
understand  them  merely  as  requiring  that  very  single  act 
of  delight  to  be  immediately  and  directly  terminated  on 
Qod  himself;  but  to  take  them  as  comprehending  also  the 
sum  of  all  holy  and  religious  converse  with  Gtod,  i.  e.  as 
it  is  delightful,  or  as  it  is  seasoned  (intermingled,  and  as 
it  were  besprinkled)  with  delight ;  and  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, of  all  our  otner  converse,  so  far  as  it  is  influenced 
by  religion.  And  I  doubt  not,  to  such  as  shall  attentively 
have  considered  what  hath  been  said,  it  will  be  thought 
very  reasonable  to  take  them  in  that  latitude ;  whereof  the 
very  letter  of  the  text  (as  may  be  alleged  for  further  justi- 
fication hereof)  is  most  fitly  capable.  For  (as  was  noted 
upon  another  text  where  we  have  the  same  phrase)  the 
particle  which  we  read  in  the  Lord,  hath  not  that  signifi- 
cation alone,  but  signifies  also  lertM,  or  by,  or  besides,  or 
before y  ox  in  presence  of ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  "Come 
and  sit  down  with  God,  retire  thyself  to  him,  and  solace 
thjTself  in  the  delights  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  pre- 
sence and  converse,  in  walking  with  him,  and  transacting 
thy  course  as  before  him,  and  in  his  sight"  As  a  man 
mav  be  said  to  delight  himself  with  a  friend  that  puts  him- 
self under  his  roof;  and  besides  personal  converse  with 
himself,  freely  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  all  the  entertain- 
ments, accommodations,  and  provisions  which  he  is  freely 
willing  to  communicate  with  him,  and  hath  the  satisfac- 
tion which  a  sober  person  would  take  in  observing  the 
rules  and  order  of  a  well-governed  house. 

t  Pft.slvUi 


According  to  this  diverse  import  of  the  precept  enjoin- 
ing this  duty,  it  will  be  requisite  to  speak  oiversely  of  the 
practice  of  the  duty  itself:  that  is,  that  we  treat  of  the 
practice  and  exercise  of  delight ; — As  a  thing  adherent  to 
the  other  duties  of  religion ; — %  As  it  is  a  d&inct  duty  of 
itself. 

1.  As  to  the  former,  our  business  will  be  to  treat  of  the 
exercise  of  religion  as  delightful.  Now  religion  is  de- 
lightful naturally  and  in  itself;  and  makes  a  man's  other 
actions,  even  that  are  not  in  themselves  acts  of  religion, 
delightful  also,  so  far  as  they  are  governed  and  infiaenced 
by  it ;  if  that  religion  be  true,  i.  e.  if  it  be  living,  such  as 
proceeds  from  a  principle  of  divine  life.  Being  therefore 
now  to  treat  of  the  practice  of  this  duty,  (whereof  the  ac- 
count hath  been  already  given,)  our  discourse  must  aim 
at  and  endeavour  these  two  thin^  the  former  as  leading 
and  subservient  to  the  latter ; — viz.  1.  That  we  may  not 
take  up  and  rest,  or  let  our  practice  terminate,  in  a  reli- 
non  which  is  not  naturally  and  in  itself  delightful  j— 12. 
That  we  seek  after  and  improve  in  that  which  is. 

L  That  which  is  not  so  we  have  great  reason  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in,  or  be  contented  with,  for  it  is  plainly  such  as 
will  not  defray  itself,  or  bear  its  own  charges,  as  having 
only  cumber  and  burden  in  it,  no  use  or  end ;  I  mean  the 
dead  formality  of  religion  cmly.  We  find  it  natural  and 
pleasant  to  carry  about  with  us  our  own  living  body ;  but 
who  would  endure  (how  wearisome  and  loathsome  a  task 
were  it !)  to  lug  to  and  fro  a  dead  carcass  1 1t  will  be  upon 
this  account  needftd  to  insist  in  showing  more  distinctly, 
what  sort  of  religion  it  Is,  that  is  in  itself  wholly  undo- 
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lightftil,  and  propound  some  things  to  consideration  con- 
cerning it,  that  may  tend  to  beget  a  dislike  of  it,  and  so 
incline  us  to  look  further. 

1.  That  we  may  know  what  we  are  not  to  take  up  with; 
because  our  present  subject  confines  us  to  this  one  measure 
of  religion,  that  it  be  delightful,  it  will  be  proper  to  limit 
our  discourse  to  this  character  only  of  the  religion  we  are 
to  pass  from  as  vain  and  worthless,  viz.  that  wmch  is  with- 
out delight ;  which  it  also  will  be  sufficient  to  insist  on  to 
our  present  purpose.  For  since  (as  hath  been  largely 
shown)  the  delightfulness  of  the  religion  which  is  true 
and  living,  is  intrinsical,  and  most  natural  to  it,  'twill 
therefore  t)e  certainly  consequent,  that  which  is  not  de- 
lightful is  dead,  and  can  serve  for  nothing. 

And  yet  here  it  will  be  necessary,  for  caution  to  in- 
sert, 

1.  That  even  such  religion  as  is  true  and  living,  and 
consequently  in  itself  delightful,  yet  may  by  accident 
someumes  not  appear  or  be  thought  so ;  oecause  either 
variety  of  occasions  may  divert  from  minding,  or  some 
imbittering  distemper  oi  spirit  may  hinder,  the  present 
relishing,  of  that  pleasure  which  is  truly,  in  it.  As  a  man 
may  eat  and  feed  on  that  which  is  very  savoury  and  good ; 
and  yet,  though  his  taste  be  not  vitiated,  but  because  he 
reflects  not,  may  not  every  moment  have  that  present  ap- 
prehension that  it  is  so ;  much  more  if  the  organs  of  taste 
be  under  a  present  distemper.  But,  if  they  be  not  so,  any 
one's  asking  him  how  he  likes  that  dish,  (because  that 
occasions  a  more  express  animadversion,)  will  also  draw 
from  him  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  pleasant  and 
savoury. 

2.  That  a  dead  religion  may  be  thought  delightful ;  and 
through  the  ill  temper  of  the  subject,  a  pleasure  may  be 
apprehended  in  it,  which  doth  not  naturally  arise  from  it ; 
that  is,  the  mere  external  part  of  religion  may  be  flexible, 
and  be  accidentally  perverted  into  a  subserviency  to  some 
purposes  which  religion  of  itself  intends  not,  in  respect 
'vhereof  a  delight  may  injuriously  (and  as  by  a  rape)  be 
taken  in  it,  as  is  said  by  the  prophet  of  a  hypocriticsu  peo- 
ple: Yet  they  seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to  know  my 
ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness ;  they  take  de- 
light in  approaching  to  God.  •  Therefore  that  which  is 
here  intenaed,  is  not,  that  the  religion  should  be  rejected, 
in  some  present  exercises  whereof  we  have  not  the  actual 
relish  of  a  present  pleasure ;  (as  that  should  not  be  em- 
braced, wherein  upon  any  whatsoever  terms  we  find  it ;) 
but  that  which  can  rightfully,  and  upon  just  terms,  afibrd 
us  none ;  and  which  upon  our  utmost  inquiry  and  search, 
cannot  in  reason  (as  it  is  not  imfit  that  spiritual  reason 
should  be  employed  in  making  a  judgment  what  may) 
be  thought  spiritually  delectable.  We  shall  therefore,  in 
some  particular  heads,  give  a  short  account  of  such  reli- 
gion, as  rationally  cannot  but  be  judged  undelightfnl,  or 
which  hath  not  that  in  it  which  can  yield  pleasure  to  a 
sound  and  well-complexioned  spirit ;  but  that  if  any  be 
taken  therein,  that  very  pleasure  is  so  unnatural  and  out 
of  kind,  as  to  be  the  arsument  rather  of  a  disease  in  the 
subject,  than  of  any  real  goodness  in  the  thing  itself. 

Whereunto  we  only  premise  this  twofold  general  rule, 
whereby  an  undue  and  unnatural  delight  may  be  estimated 
and  judged  of. 

1.  That  such  delight  may  be  justly  deemed  unnatural 
which  is  taken  in  any  thing  besides  and  with  the  neglect 
of  the  proper  use  and  end  which  it  most  fitly  serves  lor. 

2.  Such  as  is  accompanied  with  a  real  hurt,  greater  than 
the  delight  can  countervail,  or  as  is  so  far  from  taking  in 
profit  and  benefit  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  that  the  damage 
and  prejudice  which  it  cannot  recompense,  is  inseparable 
from  it ;  which  rules  will  be  the  more  fitly  applicable  to 
the  present  case ;  for  that  (as  hath  been  formerly  observed) 
the  delight  which  accompanies  the  acts  and  exercLses  of 
religion,  or  that  flow  from  it,  (though  it  be  natural  there- 
to,) yet  is  not  the  only  or  chief  end  of  those  acts;  but  they 
have  another  more  important  end,  unto  the  prosecution 
whereof  by  such  acts  delight  is  only  adherent  •  whence 
the  delight  cannot  bat  be  most  preposterous  and  perverse, 

.  which  18  taken  in  such  things  as  do  either  not  serve  the 
more  principal  design  of  religion ;  or  much  more  rhat  are 
repugnant  and  destructive  of  it.    By  these  rules  we  may 


plainly  see  what  delkht  in  the  general  is  to  be  accoomcd 

undue.  As  by  the  lormer  rule  we  would  justly  reckon 
that  an  undue  delij^ht  which  a  man  should  take  in  food, 
if  he  only  please  hunself  with  the  looking  on  the  hand 
some  garnishing  of  the  dishes,  which  he  loaths  in  the 
meantime  and  refuses  to  taste,  or  which  a  covetoos  miser 
takes  in  having  wealth  hoarded  up,  which  he  is  pleased 
often  to  view  and  cannot  endure  to  use.  And  by  the  latter, 
that  were  most  irrational  delight,  which  in  a  fever  one 
should  take  in  gratifying  his  distempered  appetite,  where- 
by he  doth  not  so  much  relieve  nature  as  feed  his  divaise. 

And  so  we  may  say,  that  religion  is  undelightfo],  i.  t. 
not  duly  delightful, 

1.  Which  consists  wholly  in  revolving  in  one's  own 
mind  the  notions  that  belong  to  religion,  without  either 
the  experience  or  the  design  and  expectation  of  having  the 
heart  and  conversation  formed  according  to  them.  So  the 
case  is  with  such  as  content  themselves  to  yield  the  prin- 
ciples of  reli^on  true,  and  behold  with  a  notional  assent 
and  approbation  the  connexion  and  agreement  of  one  thing 
with  anc^er;  but  do  never  consider  the  tendency  and 
aim  of  the  whole ;  or  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  the 
doctrine  that  is  according  to  godliness  ;b  or  such  as  is 
pursuant  to  the  design  of  makmg  men  godly ;  of  trans- 
forming them  into  the  image  of  God,  and  framing  them 
to  an  entire  subjection  to  his  holy  and  acceptable  will ; 
that  bethink  not  themselves  the  truth  is  never  learned  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  except  it  be  to  the  renewing  the  spirit  erf*  the 
mind,  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  the  putting  on  oC 
the  new.6  When  this  is  never  considered,  but  men  do 
only  Imow,  that  they  may  know ;  and  are  never  concerned 
further  about  the  ^eat  things  of  God,  than  only  to  take 
notice  that  such  thmgs  there  are  offered  to  their  view  which 
carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  truth,  but  mind  them 
no  more  than  the  afi%drs  of  Eutopia,  or  the  world  in  the 
moon ;  what  delight  is  taken  in  this  knowledg^e  is  sorely 
most  perverse.  There  is  a  pleasure  indeed  in  knowioe 
things,  and  in  apprehending  the  coherence  of  one  truth 
with  another  |  but  he  that  shall  allow  himself  to  ^lecnlaie 
only  about  things  wherein  his  life  is  concerned,  and  shall 
entertain  himself  with  delight  in  agitating  in  his  mind 
certain  curious  general  notions  concerning  a  disease  or  a 
crime  that  threatens  him  with  present  death,  or  what  might 
be  a  remedy  or  defence  in  such  a  case,  without  any  thooght 
of  applying  such  things  to  his  own  case,  or  that  the  ca»e 
is  his  own,  one  may  say  of  such  pleasure,  It  is  mad ;  or  of 
this  delight.  What  doth  it  1  Or  he  that  only  surfeits  his 
eye  with  beholding  the  food  he  is  to  live  by,  and  who  in 
the  meantime  languishes  in  the  want  of  appetite,  and  a 
sickly  loathing  of  his  proper  nutriment :  surely  such  aiine 
hath  a  pleasure  that  no  sober  man  would  think  worth  the 
havin?. 

And  the  more  any  one  doth  only  notionaUy  know  in  the 
matters  of  religion,  so  as  that  the  temper  dr  his  spirit  re- 
mains altogether  unsuitable  and  opposite  to  the  design  and 
tendency  of  the  things  known^  the  more  he  hath  lying 
ready  to  come  in  judgment  agamst  him  ;  and  if  therefore 
he  count  the  things  excellent  which  he  knows,  and  only 
please  himself  witn  his  own  knowledge  of  them,  'tis  bot 
a  like  case  as  if  a  man  should  be  much  delightea  to  be- 
hold his  own  condemnation  written  in  a  fair  and  beauti/ul 
hand ;  or,  as  if  one  should  be  pleased  with  the  glitterine 
of  that  sword  which  is  directed  against  his  own  heart,  and 
must  be  the  present  instrument  of  death  to  him :  and  so 
little  pleasant  is  the  case  of  such  a  person  in  itself,  who 
thus  satisfies  his  own  cariosity,  with  the  concernments  of 
eternal  life  and  death,  that  any  serious  person  would 
tremble  on  his  behalf,  at  that  wherein  he  takes  pleasurr,- 
and  apprehend  just  horror  in  that  state  of  the  case  whence 
he  draws  matter  of  delight. 

3.  'Tis  yet  a  more  insipid  and  gustless  religion  which 
too  many  place  in  some  peculiar  opinions,  that  are  either 
false,  and  contrary  to  religion,  or  doubtful,  and  cumber- 
some to  it,  or  little  and  inconsiderable,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly alien  to  it,  and  impertinent.  For  if  that  religion  onlv 
be  truly  delightful  which  hath  a  vital  influence  on  the  bean 
and  practice,  as  that  must  needs  be  indelectable,  which  is 
only  so  notionally  conversant  about  the  greatest  truths,  as 
that  it  hath  no  such  influence ;  much  more  is  that  so,  wtuch 
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is  sn  vhoUy  conrersaiit  about  matters  either  opposite  or 
irrelative  hereto,  as  that  it  can  have  none.  It  most  here 
be  acknowledged  that  some  doctrines,  not  only  not  reveal- 
ed in  the  wora  of  Gkx),  but  which  are  contrary  thereto, 
may  (bein^  thought  true)  occasion  the  excitation  of  some 
inward  afiection,  and  have  an  indirect  influence  to  the  re- 
gulating of  practice  also,  so  as  to  repress  some  |prosser 
enormities :  as  the  false  notions  of  pagans  concemmg  the 
Deity,  which  have  led  them  to  idolatry,  have  struck  their 
minds  with  a  certain  kind  of  reverence  of  invisible  pow- 
ers, and  perhape  rendered  some  more  sober  and  less  vi- 
cious than  had  they  been  destitute  of  all  religious  senti- 
ments. And  yet  the  good  which  hath  hence  ensued,  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  particular  principles  of  idolatry,  which 
were  false ;  but  the  more  general  principles  of  religion, 
which  were  true.  Yea,  and  though  such  false  principles 
viewed  alone,  and  by  themselves,  may  possibly  infer  some- 
what of  good ;  yet  that  is  by  accident  only,  and  through 
the  short-sightedness  and  ignorance  of  them  with  whom 
they  obtain ;  who,  if  they  did  consider  their  incoherence 
with  other  common  notions  and  principles  most  certainly 
true,  would  receive  by  them  (if  thought  the  only  princi- 
ples of  religion)  so  much  the  greater  hurt,  and  become  so 
much  the  more  hopelessly  and  incurably  wicked.  As 
most  manifestly  the  principles  which  (looked  upon  by 
themselves)  while  they  are  reckoned  true,  do  lead  to  idol- 
atry, and  consequently,  by  that  mistake  only,  to  some  re- 
ligion ;  do  yet,  being  really  false,  lead  to  atneism,  and  of 
themselves  tend  to  subvert  and  destroy  all  religion. 
Therefore  such  doctrines  as  cohere  not  with  the  general 
frame  of  troth,  whatever  their  particular  aspect  may  be, 
considered  apart  and  by  themselves,  are  yet  m  their  natu- 
ral tendency  opposite  and  destructive  to  the  true  desi^  of 
religion,  and  tne  pleasure  which  they  can  any  way  anord, 
is  only  stolen  and  vain ;  such  as  a  person  takes  in  swal- 
lowing a  potion  that  is  pleasant,  but  which,  if  it  perform 
what  belong  to  it,  he  must  with  many  a  sickly  qualm  re- 
fund and  disgorge  back  again. 

We  also  acknowledge  some  truths  of  less  importance 
may  be  said  to  concern  practice,  though  not  so  immediately. 
Nor  is  it  therefore  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  derogate 
from  any  such,  that  are  of  apparently  divine  revelation  or 
institution ;  which,  however  they  iustly  be  reckoned  less 
than  some  other  things,  yet  for  that  very  reason  as  they 
are  revealed  by  Qod  tor  such  an  end,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  esteemed  little,  or  inconsiderable ;  be  their  subserviency 
to  the  great  design  of  religion  never  so  remote.  Upon  the 
account  of  which  subserviency,  they  are  also  to  be  esteem- 
ed delectable,  that  is,  in  proportion  thereto;  but  when 
they  are  so  esteemed  beyond  tnat  proportion,  and  are  ex- 
alted into  an  undue  preference  to  tneir  very  end  itself;  so 
as  that,  in  comparison  of  them,  the  great  things  of  religion 
are  reckoned  low.  frigid,  sapless  things ;  when  men  set 
heir  hearts  upon  tnem  abstractly,  and  without  considerar 

on  of  their  reference  and  usefulness  to  the  greater  things 
I  f  religion ;  the  delight  that  is  so  taken  in  them,  argues  but 
the  disease  of  the  mmd  that  takes  it.  and  so  great  a  degree 
of  dotage,  that  a  serious  person  would  wonder  how  men  can 
please  themselves  with  such  matters,  without  considering, 
and  with  the  ne^slect  of  so  great  things  they  have  relation  to. 

3.  And  hither  is  to  be  referred  the  much  less  rational 
pleasure  which  is  taken  by  some  in  the  mere  dress  where- 
with such  notions  and  opinions  may  be  artificially  clothed 
by  themselves  or  others ;  rhetorical  flourishes,  a  set  of  fine 
words,  handsome  cadences  and  periods,  fanciful  represen- 
tations, little  tricks  and  pieces  of  wit,  and  (which  cannot 
pretend  so  high)  pitiful  quibbles  and  gingles,  inversions  of 
sentences,  the  pedantic  rhyming  of  worc^,  yea,  and  an  af- 
fected lone,  or  even  a  ^reat  noise,  things  that  are  neither 
capable  of  gratifying  the  Christian  nor  the  man ;  without 
which  even  the  most  important  weighty  matters  do  to  so 
squeamish  stomachs  seem  gustless  and  unsavoury,  and  are 
reckoned  dull  and  flat  things.  And  most  plain  it  is,  (though 
it  is  not  strange,  that  so  trifling  minds  should  impose  upon 
themselves  by  so  thin  a  sophism,)  that  such  are  m  a  great 
mistake,  whose  delight  h^ing  wholly  taken  up  in  these 
trifles,  do  hereupon  think  they  taste  the  delights  oi  religion ; 
for  these  are  nothing  of  it,  are  found  about  it  only  acciden- 
ally ;  and  by  a  most  happy  accident  too,  as  ill  (for  the  most 
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of  these  things)  agreeing  to  it  and  no  more  becoming  it  than 
a  fool's  coat  doth  a  prudent  grave  person ;  and  the  best  of 
them  agreeing  to  it  but  in  common  with  any  thing  else, 
about  which  such  arts  may  be  used ;  so  that  they  are  no 
way  any  thing  of  it,  or  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  thuji 
to  any  theme  or  subject  besides,  unto  which  such  ornor 
ments  (as  they  are  thought)  can  be  added.  How  misera- 
bly therefore  do  they  cheat  themselves,  who,  because  they 
hear  with  pleasure  a  discourse  upon  some  head  of  religion 
thus  garnished,  according  to  their  idle  trifling  humour; 
and  because  they  are  taken  with  the  contrivance  of  some 
sentences,  or  affected  with  the  loudness  of  the  voice,  or 
have  their  imagination  tickled  with  some  fantastical  illus- 
trations ;  presently  conclude  themselves  to  be  in  a  religious 
transport,  when  the  things  that  have  pleased  them  have  no 
affinity  or  alliance  with  religion,  befall  to  it  but  by  chance, 
and  are  in  themselves  things  quite  of  another  country ! 

4.  Of  the  like  strain  is  the  religion  that  is  made  up  all 
of  talk.  And  such  like  are  that  sort  of  persons,  who  love 
to  discourse  of  those  great  things  of  Grod  wherewith  it  was 
never  their  design  or  aim  to  have  their  hearts  stamped,  or 
their  lives  commanded  and  governed;  who  invert  that 
which  was  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Christian  church, "  We 
do  not  speak  great  things,  but  live  them."  And  are  pleas- 
ed with  only  the  noise  of  their  own  (most  commonly  insig- 
nificant senseless)  words ;  unto  whom  "how  ungrateful  a 
relish  would  that  precept  have,  "  Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak  1"  And  how  much  to  be  regretted  a  thing  is  it,  that 
the  delights  of  practical  living  religion  should  be  so  lost, 
and  vanish  into  a  mere  lij^-labour!  Things  of  this  nature 
are  to  be  estimated  by  their  end,  and  the  temper  of  spirit 
which  accompanies  them ;  which  unto  a  serious  and  pru- 
dent observer,  are  commonly  very  discernible  and  easy  to 
be  distinguished.  It's  an  amiable,  lovely  thing  to  behold 
those  that  are  intent  upon  the  great  business  of  religion 
themselves,  provoking  others  also  with  serious  gravity 
unto  love  and  good  works.  And  it  will  ever  stand  as  a 
monumental  character  of  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  that 
they  spake  often  one  to  another  d  upon  this  account.  But 
the  pretence  of  this  is  odious,  when  the  thing  de.signed  is 
nothing  bur  self-reconmiendation,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
pretenders  is  visibly  vain  and  empty :  and  when  it  is  ap> 
parent  they  take  delight,  not  in  the  things  they  speak  of, 
but  only  in  this  thing  itself,  speaking  much.  No  breath 
is  then  more  fUlsome ;  and  the  better  the  things  are,  the 
worse  it  is  to  have  no  more  savour  of  them. 

5.  A|;ain,  the  religion  is  akin  to  this  which  stands  all 
in  hearmg.  It  is  as  remote  (at  least)  from  the  heart,  when 
it  is  wholly  placed  in  the  ear,  as  when  it's  idl  in  the  tongue. 
As  it  is  with  them  that  are  hearers  only,  not  doers  of  the 
word,  deceiving  their  own  souls."  When  the  preacher  is 
to  them  as  a  very  lovely  song,  of  one  that  can  play  well  on 
an  instrument,  and  they  hear  his  words,  but  do  tnem  not.f 
And  it  is  natural  to  the  same  sort  of  persons  to  be  pleased 
indifferently  with  either  of  these,  as  the  Athenians  were  in 
hearing  or  telling  some  new  thing.  Only  that  this  differ- 
ence most  commonly  appears  with  the  persons  we  intend, 
that  when  the  things  they  delight  to  hear  must  be  ever 
new,  or  at  least  new  dressed,  the  things  they  speak  shall 
be  everlastingly  the  same.  How  perverse  a  delight  is  that ! 
Whereas  'tis  the^^lory  of  substantial  religion,  that  thejprin- 
cipal  thin^  of  it  can  never  grow  old  or  be  dry.  Their 
ears  shall  itch  after  novelties ;  a  plain  argument  that  it  is 
not  religion  itself  that  pleases  them,  (which  cannot  change,) 
but  the  variable  accessory  modes  of  representing  it.  How- 
ever, there  is  certainly  very  oflen  a  distemper  appearing 
among  those  that  profess  religion,  in  coveting  to  hear  unto 
excess,  and  beyond  what  is  either  suitable  or  designed 
unto  use  and  profit.  When  the  pleasure  of  a  delightful 
revolving  of  the  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  reducing  them  to  answerable  practice,  is  lost  and 
stifled,  by  heaping  on  of  more  than  can  be  digested.  And 
many  a  hopeful  birth  of  pious  and  holy  dispositions,  affec- 
tions, and  good  works,  is  suppressed  or  enfeebled  by  an 
untimely  super  fetation. 

6.  Lastly  'tis  a  most  undelightful  religion,  which  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  external  additaments  and  forms  of 
worship,  which  this  or  that  party  have  chosen  to  affix  to  it. 
Yea,  though  those  forms  be  never  so  certainly  of  Divine 
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prescription ;  vMch,  however  Qod.  hath  appointed  them, 
were  never  appointed  or  intended  by  him  to  be  our  reli- 
gion, but  to  bis  subservient  helps  and  means  to  it.  Being 
enlivened  by  it,  they  are  comely  and  delightful ;  but  se- 
vered and  cut  off  from  it,  or  the  course  of  vital  spirit  that 
should  flow  into  them  being  obstructed  and  repressed,  they 
have  no  more  pleasure  in  them  than  a  dead  arm  or  finger. 
Such  divine  appointments  themselves,  severed  from  the 
things  wherein  substantial  religion  consists,  have  been  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  T Your  new  moons  and  sabbaths, 
&c.  mv  soul  hates,)  and  tnen  sure  there  is  little  reason 
thev  snould  be  a  delight  to  us.r  If  thev  be,  it  is  as  fond 
and  trifling  a  delight,  as  when  one  hath  tne  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  some  excellent  person,  lo  neglect  all  his 
wise  sayings,  and  pleasant  instructive  discourses,  and  only 
to  please  oneself  m  viewing  his  handsome  apparel ;  yea, 
though  I  should  know  at  the  same  time,  that  I  thereby 
greatly  displease  him  whom  (as  is  also  supposable)  I  were 
greatly  concerned  to  please.  Thus  it  is  with  them  that 
mind  only  the  solemnity  of  GK}d's  worship,  not  the  design. 
And  more  gross  the  matter  is  with  such  as  by  their  ob- 
servance of  the  external  modes  of  religion,  think  to  expiate 
the  badness  of  their  most  vicious  conversation ;  that  will 
steal,  and  murder,  and  commit  adultery,  oppress  the  stran- 
ger, the  fatherless,  and  the  widow ;  and  yet  presume  to 
stand  before  the  Lord  in  his  house,  and  cry,  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  &c.ii  This  is  the  pharisaical  religion,  tnat 
is  scrupulous  in  tything  mint,  annise,  cummin,  and  neg- 
lects the  weighty  tnin^  of  the  law,  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth.  These  men  delight  in  what  not  only  is  dead  in  itself, 
but  will  be  mortal  unto  them.  And  if  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  the  things  wherewith  they  so  vainly  please  them- 
selves will  not  bear  them  out,  much  less  their  own,  be 
their  discriminating  denomination  or  profession  what  it 
will.    And  now  all  these  thin^,  (whether  severally  or  to- 

fether,^  and  whatever  else  of  like  kind,  do  at  the  best  make 
ut  a  dead,  and  consequently  an  unaelightful,  relififion^ 
such  as  hath  no  pleasure  in  it,  because  it  hath  no  life  j  it 
remains  therefore, 

2.  To  show  how  unfit  such  a  religicm  is  to  be  chosen  or 
rested  in.  And  surely  since  (as  appears  from  what  was 
formerly  said)  the  persuading  of  men  to  become  religious 
or  godly,  is  but  an  inviting  them  to  a  state  and  course 
wherein  they  mav  delight  themselves  with  Gkxl ;  or  to  a 
life  of  pure  and  heavenly  nleasure:  that  is  only  the  vain 
show  of  religion,  which  anords  notnin^  of  that  pleasure. 
And  how  unreasonable  and  foolish  is  it  when  religion  it- 
self is  the  thing  we  pretend,  to  let  ourselves  be  mocked  (as 
we  mock  others,  and  vainly  attempt  to  mock  him  also, 
who  is  not  to  be  mocked)  with  the  mere  empty  show  and 
appearance  of  it !  That  we  may  be  here  somewhat  more 
particular,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  religion  which  is  in  itself  undelightful,  is, 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  it  is  so^capable  of  growth ; 
that  is,  because  it  is  a  dead  thing.  For  that  reason  it  is 
without  delight ;  and  for  the  same  rea.<x>n  admits  not  of 
improvement.  It  wants  the  self-improving  principle.  He 
that  drinks  of  that  water  (saith  our  Saviour)  which  I  shall 
give  him,  it  shall  be  in  him  as  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  in  him  unto  life  eternal.!  That  only  principle  of  all 
true  religion  and  godliness,  the  divine  nature,  the  seed  of 
Gkxl,  is  of  that  heavenly  teudencj,  it  aims  and  aspires  up- 
ward ;  and  will  never  cease  shootmg  up  till  it  reach  heaven ; 
and  the  pleasure  and  delightfulness  of  it  stand  much  in 
its  continual  springing  up  towards  a  perfect  state,  from  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  to  the  tallness  of  a  cedar.  'Tis 
pleasant  to  behold  its  constant  undecaying  greenness  and 
verdure ;  such  as  renders  it  subject  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water  that  brings  forth  fruit  in  season,  whose 
leaf  also  doth  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he  doth  prospers.^ 
Or  as  plants  set  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  flourish  in 
the  courts  of  their  God  ;  that  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit 
even  in  old  age,  and  be  fat  and  flourishing.!  The  dead, 
dry  forms,  or  other  appendages  of  religion,  that  have  no 
communion  with  a  living  root,  or  the  religion  that  is  only 
made  up  of  these,  gives  no  such  hope  of  improvement. 
A  great  and  most  considerable  pr^ndice  a^^unst  any  thing 
that  pretends  to  the  name  of  religion  ;  which  being  at  first 
an  imperfect  thing,  (as  that  especially  which  itselr  is  but 
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pretence  and  shadow  cannot  bat  be,)  if  it  shall  never  be 
expected  to  be  better,  can  have  little  clatm  or  title  to  any 
excellency.  The  value  even  of  true  religion,  thoo^h  it  be 
of  an  excellent  nature  and  kind,  stands  much  in  the  hope- 
fulness and  improveableness  of  it ;  and  is  not  so  mueh  lo 
be  considered  in  respect  of  what  it  is,  as  what  it  shall  cone 
to.  This  lank,  spiritless  religion,  as  soon  >SToa  assmae 
and  take  it  up^  you  know  the  best  of  iL  T^is  not  of  a 
growing,  thriving  kind;  never  expect  better  of  it.  Tis 
true,  the  notional  knowledge,  opinionativeness,  and  exter- 
nal observances,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  may  be  so  in- 
creased, as  a  heap  of  sand  may  be ;  but  the  reli^on  of  soch 
grows  not  as  a  tning  that  hath  life  in  it,  by  vital  self-iai- 
provement. 

3.  Nor  for  the  same  reason  can  it  be  a  lastinfr  thing. 
For  it  wants  what  should  maintain  it.  It  will,  as  a  ves- 
ture, wear  and  grow  old ;  or,  being  as  a  cloak  pat  on  lb 
serve  a  present  turn,  is.  when  that  turn  is  served,  as  easilj 
thrown  off*,  t.  e.  being  found  to  be  more  cambersome  than 
useful.  What  hath  living  union  with  a  man's  own  self^ 
it's  neither  his  ease  nor  convenience ;  he  neither  affects, 
nor  can  endure  to  lay  it  aside.  It  is  given  as  a  character 
of  a  hypocrite,  (one  who  therefore  must  be  andexsiood  to 
carry  with  him  some  show  and  face  of  religion,  and  to  want 
the  uving  root  and  principle  of  it,)  that  he  is  inconstant  ia 
his  religion;  Will  ne  at  all  times  call  upon  God  >>  or  will 
he  be  constantly  rdiffiousi  The  interrogative  form  of 
speech  implies  more  than  a  mere  negative.  Thai  is,  doth 
not  only  say  that  he  will  not  at  all  times  call  onai  God, 
but  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  or  think  that  he  will.  For  it 
is  an  appeal  to  common  reason  in  the  case ;  as  if  it  had 
been  said,  "  Can  any  man  think  that  sach  a  one's  religioa 
will  be  lasting  1  It  imports  a  disdain  it  should  be  thopghi 
so.  What !  he  call  upon  God  at  all  times  1  A  likely  thing ! 
No;  the  matter  is  plain,  his  religion  is  measured  by  his 
secular  interest,  and  he  will  only  be  so  long  religions  as 
will  serve  that  purpose.  And  the  reason  is  plainly  assign- 
ed in  the  foregoing  words,  "Will  he  delight  himself  in 
the  Almighty  V*  His  religion  hath  no  delight  with  it :  His 
a  languid,  faint,  spiritless  thin^,  a  dead  form,  if  it  had 
life,  it  would  have  pleasure  in  it ;  and  then  the  same  vital 
principle  that  would  make  it  pleasant,  would  make  it  last- 
mg  and  permanent  also. 

3.  While  it  doth  last,  it  wants  the  fruit  and  profit  which 
should  be  designed  and  sought  by  religion  ;  even  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  it  is  without  delig[ht,  it  is  also  fruit- 
less and  vain,  t.  e.  because  it  hath  no  life  in  it.  So  that  all 
.that  is  done  in  this  way  of  religion  is  only  labour  and  toil 
to  no  purpose.  And  what  do  or  can  we  propose  to  oar- 
selves  from  relicrion,  as  the  proper  design  of  it,  bat  to  have 
our  spirits  fitted  to  the  honouring  and  enjoying  of  God. 
unto  service  to  him,  and  blessedness  in  him ;  and  that  we 
may  hereupon  actually  both  serve  and  ei^jay  him  1  Both 
these  chiefly  depend  upon  his  favourable  acceptance  of  us. 
He  will  neither  reckon  himself  served  by  us.  nor  allow 
himself  to  be  enjoyed,  if  he  be  not  pleased  with  as.  And 
how  shall  we  expect  to  please  him  with  that,  wherewith, 
the  more  our  mmds  come  to  be  rectified  and  made  eon- 
formable  to  the  rule  of  righteousness  and  life,  the  more 
impossible  it  is  that  we  can  be  pleased  ourselves  ?  Can  we 

{(lease  him  by  a  religion  that  is  in  itself  unsavoury,  spirit- 
ess,  and  dead ;  and  that  afiTords  not  to  ourselves  the  lea«t 
relish  of  true  pleasure  1  And  partly  the  success  of  our 
religion  in  the  mentioned  respects,  depends  upon  the  due 
temperament  our  spirits  receive  by  it ;  but  what  good  im- 
pression can  that  light,  chafiy,  empty  relifion  that  bath 
been  described,  ever  be  hoped  to  make  there  1  Is  it  a 
likely  means  of  refining  and  oetlering  our  spirits  1  Even 
as  it  is  void  of  spiritual  delight,  it's  tSso  of  spiritoal  bene- 
fit ;  for  certainly  our  spirits  are  like  to  embrace  and  retain 
nothing  in  which  they  can  take  no  pleasure.  How  vain 
then  is  that  religion  by  which  we  can  neither  please  God 
nor  profit  ourselves ! 

4.  It  ought  to  be  considered  how  foolish  a  thing  it  is, 
and  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  creature,  to  do  that  in  a 
continued  course  and  series  of  actions  wherein  we  can 
have  no  design,  and  do  aim  at  nothing.  Even  they  that 
place  their  religion  in  things  so  remote  and  alien  tc  the 
spirit  and  power  of  it,  do  yet  spend  a  considerate  part  of 
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their  life-time  in  those  things.  And  how  becoming  is  it 
of  a  man  to  have  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  doing  no- 
thing !  and  that  from  week  to  week,  or  from  day  to  day^  the 
seasons  should  return,  of  which  he  hath  constantly  this  to 
say,  "  Now  comes  the  time  of  doing  that  whereof  I  can 
give  no  account  why  I  do  it !"  That  there  should  be  so 
constant  a  defalcation  of  such  portions  of  time  for  that 
which  a  man  can  neither  call  business  nor  recreation,  which 
tends  to  no  advantage  in  any  kind.  For  it  tends  not  to 
promote  his  secular  interest  but  in  so  indirect  and  by  a 
way,  and  with  so  sinister  and  basely-oblique  respects,  as 
an  honest  man  would  abhor,  and  an  ingenuous  man  be 
ashamed  to  profess ;  and  his  spiritual  and  eternal  interest 
much  less.  This  were  therefore  the  same  thing  as  to  pro- 
claim oneself  a  fool  or  a  vain  trifler.  The  things  that 
have  been  instanced  in,  (considered  so  abstractly  from  the 
substance  of  religion  as  we  have  considered  them,)  being 
such,  some  of  them,  as  to  carry  not  with  them  so  much  as 
that  very  show  of  wisdom^  n  of  which  the  apostle  speaks ; 
and  others  of  them,  so  famt  a  show,  as  it  ill  becomes  a 
wise  man  to  be  pleased  with,  while  they  do  his  better  part 
no  good,  and  carry  not  that  show  in  an)r  provision  (as  that 
word  rtftfi  sometimes  signifies)  for  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  withal  remembered,  that  this  (waste 
and  lost)  time  of  their  life  is  all  that  such  persons  allot  to 
their  everlasting  concernments*,  and  that  the  things  which 
have  been  mentioned  (some  or  other  of  them,  for  all  do- 
not  always  concur  with  the  same  persons)  are  not  made 
subservient  to,  but  are  substituted  m  the  room  and  stead 
of,  the  religion  by  which  those  concernments  should  be 
provided  for.  And  is  this  a  wise  provision  for  eternity  1 
What,  man'}  a  few  empty,  unimproved  notions!  a  bv- 
opinion  or  two  I  the  flourishes  of  a  little  pedantic  art  tick- 
ling thy  toyish  fancy!  the  motion  of  thy  only  busy  and  la- 
bouring tongue !  or  the  thirst  and  satisfaction  of  thy  vain 
ear  i  the  bowing  of  thy  hypocritical  knee  !  Are  these  all 
that  thou  designest,  or  wilt  mind  to  do,  for  thy  soul  7  Are 
these  like  well  to  supply  the  place  of  living  religion  'i  to 
serve  thee  instead  of  mward  acquaintance  with  Gtod  1  of 
being  really  and  habitually  good  and  holy  1  of  doing  good 
and  walking  in  the  path  of  life  1  What  a  soul  hast  thou, 
that  can  live  apon  cnaff'  and  air,  and  be  sustained  by  the 
wind  1  Hast  thou  no  need  of  quickening  influence  from 
God  1  no  hunger  afler  the  heavenly,  hidden  manna,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  1  What  use  makest  thou  of 
thy  understanding,  or  of  the  reason  of  a  man,  when  thou 
thinkest  such  empty  vanities  as  thou  trust  est  in  can  do  the 
office,  or  attain  the  ends,  of  true  religion  *i  How  much 
more  rational  were  it  to  pretend  to  nothing  of  religion  at 
all,  than  to  think  such  a  one  will  serve  the  turn ! 

5.  Consider,  what  reflections  are  likely  lo  be  made  upon 
this  matter  hereafter,  when  thy  short  course  in  this  world 
is  run  out.  Will  it  be  a  grateful  remembrance  to  thee  that 
thou  wast  so  long  hovenng  about  the  borders  of  religion  1 
and  wast  at  the  very  door  and  wouldst  not  enter  inl  that 
thou  didst  so  often  think  and  speak,  and  hear  of  the  things 
wherein  religion  stood,  but  wouldst  never  allow  thyself  to 
taste  the  pleasant  relishes  thereof  1  to  have  been  so  ni^h 
to  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  and  yel  an  alien  to  it,  to  the  right- 
eousness and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherein 
it  consists  1  that  thou  didst  only  please  thvself  with  the 
painted  casket  (made  fine,  as  thou  thou^ntest,  but  only 
with  thine  own  pencil)  wherein  so  rich  a  jewel  was ;  and 
retaining  that,  threwest  away  this  as  a  thing  of  nought  1 
will  not  these  be  wounding  thoughts'? 

6.  Let  it  be  seriously  pondered  how  offensive  it  must  be 
to  the  jealoas  Qod  that  any  should  thus  trifle  with  him 
and  his  holy  thin^,  under  a  show  and  pretence  of  religion 
and  devotion  to  him.  Not  to  please  him  by  the  sincerity 
and  truth  of  our  religion,  loses  the  end  and  reward  we 
would  expect.  But  that  is  not  all.  To  provoke  him  by 
the  hypocritical  pretence  and  abuse  of  it,  cannot  but  infer 
a  sharp  revenge  which  it  may  be  we  expected  not.  And 
let  us  bethink  ourselves  how  nigh  the  provocation  is!  Ei- 
ther we  design  to  please,  honour,  and  enjoy  him  by  that 
irrational  and  imdelightful  course  of  religion,  or  we  do 
not.  If  we  do  not,  this  signifies  nothing  but  highest  con- 
tempt and  defiance  of  him ;  and  that  we  care  not  for  his 
favour  nor  fear  his  displeasure.    Yea,  inasmuch  as  such 
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religion  is  pretended  as  a  homage  to  him,  it  is  nothing 
really  but  most  profane  and  insolent  mockery;  as  if  we 
would  join  in  the  scmie  breath  and  in  the  same  act,  "  Hail, 
Jesus,  and  crucify  him  -"  and  at  once  invest  him  with  the 

Surple  robe,  and  spit  in  his  face.  But  if  we  have  such  a 
esign,  and  do  really  think  to  please  him  by  such  trifling 
with  him;  and  that  these  vain  fancies  and  formalities  shall 
make  amends  for  all  our  neglects  of  him  through  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  besides;  then  how  vile  thoughts  have 
we  of  him!  What  do  we  make  of  the  Gtod  we  serve?  How 
justly  may  that  be  applied  to  us.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what !  •  Who  gave  us  our  idea  of  that  ever  blessed  Being  1 
It  is  not  Gkxl^  out  a  despicable  idol  of  our  own  creating, 
we  are  thinkmg  to  please.  We  may  see  how  well  he  is 
pleased  with  the  external  show  and  the  appendages  of  re- 
ligion (which  being  his  own  appointments  would  in  con- 
junction and  in  subserviency  thereto  have  signified  some- 
what, but  disjoined  from  it,  and  accompanied  with  the 
neglect  and  abandoning  of  real  piety  and  righteousness, 
signified  nothing  but  an  afiront  to  him)  in  that  remon- 
strance by  the  prophet ;  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he 
slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a 
do^s  neck;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he  ofiered 
swme's  blood ;  he  that  bumeth  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an 
ido]J>  He  is  pleased  with  their  religion  as  he  would  be 
with  murder,  profaneness,  and  idolatry.  And  is  it  strange 
this  should  be  nis  estimate,  when  he  is  hereby  practically 
represented  as  such  a  one  that  will  not  be  displeased  with 
real  wickedness,  and  that  will  be  pleased  with  the  thinnest 
and  most  superficial  show  of  devotion  1 

They  therefore  make  a  fair  hand  of  their  reli^on,  who 
are  so  far  from  pleasing  God  by  it  and  advantaging  them- 
selves, that  they  wound  their  own  souls,  (as  they  are  most 
like  to  do  that  handle  so  awkwardly  such  an  edged  tool,) 
and  render  Qod  their  most  avowed  enemy.  The  religion 
then  which  hath  no  delight  in  it,  has  so  much  of  folly,  in- 
commodity,  and^  mischief,  that  measuring  it  by  the  rules 
which  were  premised,  we  may  see  sufficient  reason  why 
such  a  religion  should  not  be  chosen  or  rested  in :  and  that 
we  are  concerned  to  look  further. 

Wherefore  we  proceed  next, 

3.  To  the  other  head  we  proposed ;  the  positive  judg- 
ment we  are  to  make,  what  religion  is  fit  to  be  chosen,  and 
wherein  we  may  safely  acquiesce ;  whereof  we  shall  only 
give  the  account  which  the  subject  we  have  in  hand  allows 
to  be  here  given,  i.  e.  that  it  be  such  as  is  in  itself  ration- 
ally and  justly  delectable.  And  though  religion  is  not  to 
be  chosen  only  or  chiefly  for  the  delightfulness  of  it ;  yet 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  only  that  religion  is  true  which  is 
delightful,  that  only  which  is  delightful  is  fit  to  be  chosen. 
So  that  this  is  a  certain  character  (though  not  the  chief 
cause)  of  the  eligibleness  of  religion.  And  when  it  is  so 
expressly  enjoined  us  as  a  duty,  to  delight  ourselves  in  the 
Lord ;  if,  as  hath  been  shown,  this  be  within  the  meaning 
of  the  precept,  that,  in  the  general,  we  delight  ourselves  in 
a  way  and  course  of  religion;  it  is  plain  such  religion  only 
can  be  meant  or  intended,  as  can  afford  us  matter  of  de- 
light, or  as  is  in  itself  truly  and  really  delectable.  And 
here  we  shall  not  need  to  repeat  what  hath  been  so  largely 
discoursed  in  the  Former  rart,  tending  to  sho^  the  rich 
matter  of  delight  which  the  several  exercises  of  true  liv- 
ing religion,  and  all  the  actions  influenced  and  directed  by 
it,  do  carry  in  them.  It  will  foe  only  requisite,  to  offer 
somewhat  partly  to  direct,  partly  to  excite,  unto  that  de- 
lightful pleasant  life. 

1.  For  direction,  let  such  rules  be  observed  as  these 
which  follow. 

1.  Elndeavour  to  have  a  mind  well  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  such  things  as  more  directly  concern  the 
common  practice  of  a  religious  man,  as  such.  That  is,  to 
be  thoroughly  insighted  into  practical  truths,  or  into  that 
truth  which  is  after  godliness.  It  hath  been  the  merciful 
vouchsafement  of  the  Divine  goodness,  so  to  order  it,  that 
those  things  are  plain  and  but  few,  which  are  of  more  ab- 
solute necessity  m  religion,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  sum- 
mary accounts  which  we  find  sometimes  given  thereof, — 
repentance  towards  Grod,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.<»  Which  two  things  (intimated  to  comprehend  the 
whole  counsel  of  God)  do  manifestly  suppose  the  state  of 
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apostacv,  and  express  the  way  of  remedy;  whereinlo,  when 
we  are  brought,  now  succinct  and  clear  a  recapitulation  of 
our  duly  have  we  in  that  of  our  Saviour,  *^  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thv  Giod,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind :  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself!"  xo  a  well-complezioned  spirit,  how  compre- 
hensive and  how  full,  how  savoury  and  acceptable,  will 
these  things  appear :  nor  would  such  a  one  part  with  the 
substantial  fulness  of  these  few  words  for  all  the  treasures 
of  both  the  Indies.  How  truly  is  it  called,  that  good,  that 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God! '    And  how  lily  to  be 

E  referred  before  thousands  of  gold  and  silver!  Things  of 
ighest  value  are  not  bulky;  tlbeir  excellency  is  the  great- 
er by  being  contracted;  and  that,  being  in  themselves  pre- 
cious, they  are  so  conveniently  portable.  How  easily  are 
these  dictates  carried  about  with  us  through  our  whole 
course !  and  how  universally  useful  are  they  for  the  well- 
guiding  of  it,  to  such  as  have  a  greater  mind  to  do  their 
duty  than  move  questions  about  it  I  Two  things  are  both 
opposite  to  this  rule,  and  not  a  little  prejudicicd  to  the  de- 
lignt  of  reli^ous  conversation,  (by  which  it  will  appear, 
how  conducible  to  it  the  matter  here  directed  is)  viz.  ex- 
cessive curiosity  in  the  speculation  of  truths  belonging  to 
religion,  without  designing  to  refer  them  to  practice ; 
(which  hath  been  animadverted  on  before,)  aiid  an  equally 
excessive  scrupulosity  about  matters  of  practice.  It  were 
indeed  an  argument  of  a  desperate  mind,  and  destitute  of 
any  fear  of  God,  to  be  careless  what  we  do,  and  oncon- 
cemed  whether  the  way  we  take,  in  this  or  that  case,  be 
ri^ht  or  wrong.  But  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  an  excess  in 
this  matter,  and  too  often  is ;  that  is,  there  may  be  a  scru- 
pulosity which  is  both  causeless  and  endless.  There  is 
sorely  some  medium  ia  travelling  between  a  careless  wan- 
dering we  mind  not  whither,  and  a  perpetual  anxiety  whe- 
ther we  be  in  our  way  or  no,  with  often  going  back  to  in- 
quire. This  would  quite  destr<^  both  the  pleasure  of  the 
jonrnev,  and  the  progress  of  it.  Some  difficulties  may  oc- 
cur, which  should  justly  occasion  one  to  make  a  stand  and 
consider.  But  probably,  very  many  cases  that  some  do 
agitate  with  much  disquiet  to  themselves  and  others,  would 
soonest  be  expedited  by  sincerity,  and  reducing  tnem  to 
the  law  of  love. 

It  would  however  make  much  for  our  pleasant,  delight- 
ful walking  on  in  the  way  of  God,  to  have  a  mind  (in- 
formed once  and  established  thoroughly  in  the  belief  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Christian  religion)  well  furnished 
also  with  the  most  useful  practical  precepts,  which  might 
fit  every  turn  be  ready  at  nand  to  be  applied  upon  emer- 
gencies; whichthey  whom  predominate  self-interest  or  cor- 
rupt inclination  render  not  difficult  to  the  apprehending  of 
their  duty,  (our  way  is  not  usually  otherwise  so  very  in- 
tricate,) may  cheerfully  and  innocently  guide  themselves 
hy.  ''He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely."  Though 
fiome  men's  way  may,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  con- 
ditions, be  much  more  perplexed  than  others,  who  are 
therefore  concerned  to  be  the  more  wary.  But  the  diffi- 
cult toil  and  tug  that  some  have  with  themselves,  is,  how 
by  contrived  explications  they  may  make  their  rule  bend 
and  yield  to  their  self-biassed,  humours  and  ends ;  which 
because  they  find  it  not  easy  to  do  with  full  satisfaction  to 
their  consciences,  (that  see  more  than  they  would  have 
them,  and  are  yet  not  of  authority  enough  with  them  to 
govern  and  command  their  practice,)  it  is  not  strange,  they 
entangle  and  even  lose  themselves  amongst  thorns  and  bri- 
ars, and  meet  with  little  delight  in  their  way.  Wherefore, 
2.  Be  principally  intent  to  have  your  soul  become  ha- 
bitually good  and  holy,  by  its  own  settled  temper  and  com- 
plexion mclined  and  made  suitable  to  the  way  of  right- 
eousness and  life.  It  was,  no  doubt,  ^ith  a  very  sweet 
gust  and  relish  of  pleasure,  that  the  Psalmist  utters  that 
gralulatory  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  goodness  in 
this.  He  restoreth  ray  soul;  he  leadeth  me  in  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake.*  The  paths  of  right- 
eousness are  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  a  restored,  a 
soimd  and  healthy  soul ;  to  one  that  is  now  got  into  a  good 
habit  and  a  settled  state  of  spiritual  strength.  You  may, 
therefore,  take  the  meaning  and  substance  of  this  precept, 
in  the  apostle's  (more  authoritative)  words,  Be  ye  trans- 
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formed  in  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  nmymore 
what  is  that  good,  that  acceptable  and  perfect  will  ofUod.t 
You  can  never  {a.  d.)  have  a  proof  or  it,  the  very  palaie 
of  your  soul  will  oe  vicious  and  still  disaffiected,  till  then, 
that  is,  till  that  transformation  and  renewing  change  hath 
past  upon  you.  Then  it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  know 
the  will  ol  God ;  your  delight  will  be  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  his  law  you  will  meditate  both  day  and 
night.  And  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  do  it  Yoa  wiU 
esteem  the  words  of  his  mouth  as  your  appointed  food,  and 
it  will  be  as  your  meat  and  drink  to  do  nis  wilL  YoQcaa 
easily  apprehend  how  toilsome  and  painful  any  thjn^  oC 
business  and  labour  is  to  a  person  that  langnianes  luner 
some  enfeebling  lazy  disease.  A  like  case  it  is,  when  vob 
would  put  one  upon  doing  any  thing  spiritually  good,  iJhU 
is  listless,  indisposed,  to  every  good  work  reprobate.  Hov 
will  the  heart  recoil  and  give  back !  with  how  vehemc&t 
a  reluctation  will  it  resist  the  proposal,  as  if  joa  were  ur- 
ging it  upcMi  flames,  or  the  sword's  point !  The  caraal 
mind  is  enmity  against  Gk)d,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law, 
nor  indeed  can  be.«  But  when  ouce  the  law  of  God  is 
within  your  hearty  yon  will  delight  to  do  his  wilLx  To 
one  that  is  bom  of  God,  and  hath,  therefore,  overeome  the 
world,  his  commands  are  not  gneyous.^^  Know,  therefore, 
you  must  be  good,  (really  and  habitually  so,)  in  order  la 
your  doing  good  *  with  any  delight,  in  confonnitj  lo  the 
blessed  God  him.%lf,  (jxmr  pattern,)  who,  therefore,  exer- 
cises loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  rifihteoaaaeaB  in  tke 
earth,  as  delighting  in  these  things.*  Yoa  must  be  pnna- 
ker  of  a  divine  nature,  and  have  the  heart-rect^gring  eon- 
munication  before  discoursed  of,  and  become  Uod's  own 
workmanship,  a  second  time,  created  in  Christ  Jesosmio 
good  works.b  'Tis  not  to  be  hoped  it  can  be  delightful  to 
act  against  inclination ;  or  that  a  forced  imitation  of  that 
good  whereof  you  want  the  inmlanted  vual  principle,  can 
be  any  more  pleasing  to  yoa  than  it  is  to  God,  whom  yoa 
cannot  mock  or  impose  upon  by  your  most  eJaboraie  or 
specious  disguises.  And,  therefore,  since  that  holy  heart- 
rectitude  must  be  had,  it  must  be  sought  eamesthy  and 
without  rest.  Often  ought  heaven  to  be  visited  with  such 
sighs  and  longings  sent  up  thither,  O  that  nay  ways  were 
directed  to  keep  thy  righteous  judgments,  tiet  my  heart 
be  sound  in  thy  statutes,  that  I  be  not  ashamed.*  And  it 
should  be  sought  with  expectation  of  good  speed  and  with- 
out despair,  remembering  we  are  told,  if  we  a&k  we  shall 
receive ;  if  we  seek  we  shall  find ;  if  we  knock  it  shall  be 
opened  unto ;  yea,  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  moch 
more  readily  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask,  than 
you  would  bread  to  your  child  that  calls  for  it,  rather  than 
a  stone. 

3.  When  once  you  find  your  spirit  is  become  m  any  nea- 
sure  well-inclin^,  and  begins  to  savour  that  which  is  truly 
good ;  know  yet,  that  it  needs  your  continual  inspeetioa 
and  care,  to  cherish  good  principles  and  repress  eyil  ones. 
Your  work  is  not  done  as  soon  as  yoa  begin  lo  live,  as 
care  about  an  infant  ceases  not  as  soon  as  it  is  bora.  Let 
it  be,  therefore,  your  constant  business,  to  tend  yoar  in- 
ward man ;  otherwise  all  things  will  soon  be  oat  of  conne. 
God  hath  coupled  delight  with  the  labour  of  a  Christian, 
not  with  the  sloth  and  neglect  of  himself;  the  heart  most 
then  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  d  or  above  all  keeping,  iii- 
a.smuch  as  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  All  vital  {Nrin- 
ciples  are  lodged  there ;  and  only  the  genuine  issues  of 
such  as  are  gSod  and  holy,  will  yield  you  pleasure.  The 
exercises  of  religion  will  be  pleasant  when  iher  are  na- 
tural, and  flow  easily  from  their  own  fountain ;  out  great 
care  must  be  taken  tnat  the  fonntain  be  kept  pare.  There 
are  other  springs  besides,  which  will  be  imt  to  intermingle 
therewith  their  bitter  waters,  or  a  root  of  Mtterness,  whose 
fruit  is  deadly,  even  that  evil  thing,  and  bitter,  forsaking 
the  Lord.  I  wonder  not,  if  they  taste  Uule  of  the  delighls 
of  religion  that  take  no  heed  to  their  spirits.  Sudk  a 
curse  is  upon  the  nature  of  man  as  is  upon  the  groond 
which  was  cursed  for  his  sake,  (till  the  blessing  or  Abra- 
ham through  Jesus  Christ  do  take  place,  even  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit,*)  that  it  brings  forth  naturally  thorns 
and  thistles,  and  mingles  sorrows  with  his  bread.  Bat 
that  promised  blessing,  that  will  enable  a  man  to  eat  with 
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pleasure;  comes  not  all  at  once ;  nor  do  the  increases  of  it 
oome  on,  or  the  pleasant  fmits  of  righteonsness  spring  up, 
bat  in  them  that  give  all  diligence,  to  add  to  their  faith 
▼irtne ;  and  to  virtne  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge  tem- 
perance; and  to  temperance  patience;  and  to  patience 
ffodliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly-kindness;  and  to 
Brotherly-kindness  charity  ;f  which  would  make  that  we 
be  not  barren  nor  onfruitral  in  the  knowledge  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Otherwise,  look  in  npon  tny  soul  when 
thoQ  wilt,  and  thoa  wilt  have  no  other  than  the  dismal 
T>rospect  of  miserable  waste  and  desolation.  Consider  it 
seriously,  wretched  man!  who  tillest  thy  field,  bat  not 
thy  soof ;  and  lowest  to  see  thy  garden  neat  and  flourisd^ 
in^,  but  lettest  thy  spirit  lie  as  a  neglected  thing,  and  as 
if  It  were  not  thine. 

We  are  directed  for  the  moderating  of  oar  care  in  oar 
earthly  concernments,  to  consider  the  mies  how  they  grow 
without  their  own  toil,  and  are  beaatifally  arrayed  withoat 
iheir  spinning ;  hat  we  are  taught  by  no  sucn  instances, 
to  divert  or  remit  oar  care  of  oar  inward  man.  To  these 
concernments,  let  as  then  apply  and  bend  ourselves.  That 
is,  carefully  to  observe  the  nrst  stirrings  of  oar  thoughts 
and  desires ;  to  animadvert  npon  oar  inclinations  as  soon 
as  they  can  come  in  view,  upon  oar  designs  in  their  very 
formation ;  and  inquire  concerning  each,  whence  is  it  1 
firom  a  good  principle  or  a  bad  1  whither  tends  it  1  to 
good  or  hurti  will  not  this  design,  if  prosecute,  prove  an 
unjustifiable  self-indalgence  1  does  it  not  tend  to  an  tm- 
lawful  fratifyinff  of  the  flesh,  and  fulfilling  some  lasts 
thereof  1  If  so,  let  it  be  lopt  off  oat  of  hand,  and  the  axe 
be  laid  even  to  the  root ;  strike  at  it,  favour  it  not.  Think 
with  thyself,  "  This,  if  spared,  will  breed  me  sorrow ;  so 
much  as  I  give  to  it,  I  take  away  from  the  comfort  of  my 
life ;  and  spend  of  the  stock  of  my  spiritual  delight  in 
Grod.  Shall  I  let  sin,  the  tormentor  of  my  soal,  live  and 
be  maintained  at  so  costly^  a  rate  V*  If  anv  good  inclinap 
tion  discover  itself,  cherish  it,  confirm  ana  strengthen  it. 
Look  ap,  and  pray  down  a  farther  quickening  influence. 
Say  with  thvseif,  now  that  heavenly  Spirit  of  life  and  grace 
begins  to  breathe,  More  of  this  pleasant  vital  breath, 
thou  blessed  and  holy  Spirit  t  Account  this  a  seed  time, 
now  the  light  and  glaoness  are  a  sowing  in  thy  soal, 
(which  are  wont  to  be  for  the  righteous  and  upright  in 
heart,)  and  do  promise,  ere  long,  a  joyful  harvest.  But  if 
thou  wilt  not  observe  how  things  go  with  thy  soul,  despair 
that  they  will  ever  go  well. 

4.  Be  fre<pient  and  impartial  in  the  actual  exercise  of 

Sacious  principles,  or  in  practising  and  doing  as  they 
rect.  Your  actual  delieht  arises  from  and  accompanies 
your  holy  actions  themselves,  and  is  to  be  perceived  and 
tasted  in  them ;  not  in  the  mere  inclination  to  them  which 
is  not  strong  enough  to  go  forth  into  act.    And  as  these 

Irrinciples  are  more  frequently  exercised,  they  grow  more 
ively  and  vigorous,  and  will  thence  act  more  strongly  and 
pleasantly ;  so  that  ^our  delight  in  doing  good  will  grow 
with  the  principles  it  proceeds  from.  But  then  you  must 
be  impartial  and  even-handed  herein,  as  well  as  frequent, 
and  run  the  whole  compass  of  that  doty  which  belongs  to 
you  as  a  Christian.  Exercise  yourself  (as  we  find  the 
direction  is)  unto  godliness  ;ff  and  in  such  acts  and  parts 
of  godliness  chiefly  and  in  the  first  place,  as  may  be  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  bodily 
exercise  (whether  severities  imposed  upon,  or  performances 
that  require,  the  ministry  of  that  grosser  part)  to  which  this 
nobler  kind  of  exercise  is  justly  preferred.  Torn  the 
powers  of  your  soul  upon  God.  Act  seasonably  the  seve- 
ral graces  of  the  Spirit  that  terminate  directly  upon  him. 
Let  none  grow  out  of  use.  At  some  times  repentance,  at 
others  faith,  now  your  love,  then  y;our  fear;  none  of  these 
are  placed  in  you  or  sanctified  in  vain.  Retire  much 
with  Qod ;  learn  and  habituate  yourselves  unto  secret  con- 
verse with  him ;  contemplate  nis  nature,  attributes,  and 
works  foryour  excitation  to  holy  adoration,  reverence,  and 
praise.  And  be  much  exercised  in  the  open  solemnities 
of  his  worship ;  there  endeavouring  that  though  your  in- 
ward man  bear  not  the  only,  it  may  the  principal,  part. 
How  delightful  a  thing  is  it,  to  be  paying  actual  avowed 
homage  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  before 
angels  and  men  I   And  never  think  your  religious  and  de- 
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votional  exercises  can  acquit  yoa,  or  supply  the  want  and 
excuse  the  absence  of  sobriety  and  righteousness.  £xer^ 
cise  a  just  authority  over  yourselves.  Keep  your  imagi- 
nation, passions,  sensitive  appetite  under  a  due  restraint, 
so  as  to  be  moderate  in  your  desires  and  enjoyments,  pa- 
tient as  to  your  wants  and  sufierings.  Do  to  others  as 
you  would  be  done  unto:  study  common  good;  endea- 
vour, so  far  as  your  capacity  can  extend,  aU  about  you 
may  be  the  better  for  you.  Forbear  and  forgive  the  inju- 
rious, relieve  the  necessitous,  delight  in  gcMd  men,  pity 
the  bad,  be  grateftd  towards  friends,  mild  and  unrevenge- 
fal  towards  enemies,  just  towards  all.  Abhor  to  do  not 
only  a  dishonest,  bat  even  a  mean  and  unworthy,  act,  for 
any  self-advantage.  And  all  this  out  of  an  awful  and  du- 
tiful respect  to  God;  by  which  the  ordinary  actions  of 
your  life  may  become  as  so  many  acts  of  religion,  or  be 
directed  and  influenced  thereby,  tmctured  as  it  were  with 
the  savour  of  godliness.  Pass  thus,  in  your  continual 
practice,  through  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  duties  and 
graces,  with  an  equal  respect  to  all  Gkxil's  commandments; 
not  so  partially  addicting  yourselves  to  one  sort  of  exer- 
cise, as  to  disuse  and  neglect  the  rest ;  which  kind  of  par- 
tiality is  that  which  starves  religion,  and  stifles  the  delight 
of  it. 

There  are  those  that  aflect  the  reputation  of  being  sober, 
just,  kind,  charitable  persons,  ana  do  appear  such,  who 
yet  are  great  strangers  to  God,  and  to  the  more  noble  ex- 
ercises of  the  divine  life ;  know  not  what  belongs  to  com- 
munion with  Gk>d,  live  not  in  his  love  and  converse,  savour 
not  heaven ;  have  not  so  much  as  the  taste  of  the  great 
vital  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Others,  that  pretend 
to  much  acquaintance  with  God,  and  are  much  taken  up 
in  discoursing  of  his  love,  and  of  intimacies  with  him,  that 
count  justice  and  charity  mean  things,  and  much  beneath 
them;  can  allow  themselves  to  be  covetous,  oppressive, 
fraudulent,  wrathful,  malicious,  peevish,  fretful,  discon- 
lented,  proad,  censorious,  merciless;  and  so  glory  in  a 
religion  which  no  one  is  the  better  for,  and  themselves 
least  of  all ;  and  which  is  quite  of  another  stamp  from  the 
pure  religion  and  undefiled,h  which  the  apostle  describes 
and  recommends.  And  certainly,  their  religion  hath  as 
little  of  pleasure  in  it  to  themselves,  as  it  hath  of  beauty  and 
ornament  in  the  sight  of  others.  So  maimed  a  religion 
can  be  accompanied  with  little  delight.  Would  it  not  de- 
tract much  from  the  natural  pleasure  of  a  man's  life,  if  he 
should  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg;  or  have  them  useless  and 
unserviceable  1  or  if  he  shoold  be  depii^ed  of  some  of  his 
senses,  or  natural  focalties,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  some 
of  the  more  principal  functions  of  life  1  And  if  we  should 
suppose  the  new  creature  alike  maimed  and  defective,  will 
there  not  be  a  proportionable  diminution  of  its  delight  1 
But  the  Spirit  of  Uod  is  the  author  of  no  such  imperfect 

Sroduciions ;  and  therefore  the  total  absence  of  any  holy 
isposition  will  not  argue  the  true  delight  of  such  a  one 
to  be  little,  but  none  at  all.  However,  let  all  the  integral 
parts  of  the  new  man  be  supposed  formed  at  first,  and  ex- 
isting together ;  when  this  creature  is  thus  entirely  framed, 
it  is  our  business  to  see  to  the  due  exercise,  ana  Uiereby 
to  the  improvement  and  growth,  of  the  several  parts, 
wherein  if  one  be  neglected,  it  infers  a  general  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  whole.  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work, 
(saith  that  apostle,)  that  ye  may  be  perfect,  &c.>  implying, 
that  not  only  the  aosence  of  that  one  grace,  but  its  not  be- 
ing thoroughly  exercised,  would  render  us  very  defective 
Christians.  We  may  say  of  the  several  members  of  this 
divine  creature,  as  is  said  of  the  complex  body  of  Chris- 
tians, If  one  snfTer,  all  the  members  sufier  with  it ;  if  one 
be  honoured,  all  r^'oice  with  it.  Therefore  that  you  may 
experience  the  delightfalness  of  religion,  see  that  in 
the  exercise  and  practice  of  it  you  be  entire,  thorough 
Christians. 

5.  Be  ye  confirmed  in  the  apprehension,  that  religion  is 
in  itself  a  delightful  thing,  even  universally  and  in  the 
whole  nature  of  it.  Whereby  a  double  practical  mistake 
and  error  will  be  avoided,  that  greatly  obstructs  and  hin- 
ders the  actual  relish  and  sensation  of  that  delight. 

1.  That  either  religion  is  in  the  whole  nature  of  it  such 
a  thing  to  which  delight  must  be  alien,  and  banished 
from  it;  as  if  nothing  did  belong  to,  or  could  consist 
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with  it,  but  sonr  seTerities,  poisiyeness,  and  sad  thoughts. 
Or  else, 

2.  That  if  any  delight  did  belong  to  it  at  all,  it  must  be 
found  only  in  peculiar  extraordinary  assurances  and  per- 
suasions fk  Grod's  love ;  and  be  the  attainment  consequently 
of  none  but  more  eminent  Christians. 

That  apprehension  being  thoroughly  admitted,  both 
these  misapprehensions  fall  and  vanish.  And  it  will  take 
place,  if  it  DC  duly  considered, — that  there  is  a  delight 
that  will  naturally  arise  from  the  congruity  and  fitness  of 
actioD.s  in  themselves,  and  the  facility  of  them,  that  they 
flow  easily  from  their  proper  principles.  Whereupon 
there  can  be  no  true  vital  act  of  religion  but  will  be  de- 
lightfal.  And  we  may  appeal  herein  to  the  judgments  of 
such  as  shall  allow  themselves  to  consider  whether  the 
matter  do  not  evidently  smpear  to  be  so  upon  a  serious 
review,  and  revolving  with  themselves  of  the  several  gra- 
cious operations  that  proceed  from  the  holy  rectitude  men- 
tioned m  the  former  part ;  as  the  acts  of  even  rei>entance, 
self-abasement,  self-denial,  self-devoting,  (appearing  to  be 
in  themselves  most  fit  and  becoming  things,)  and  readily 
without  force  proceeding  Tas  they  cGinnot  but  do)  from  a 
rectified  and  well-disposed  heart,  how  can  they  bat  be 
pleasant  1  And  it  is  much  in  our  way  to  the  experiencing 
of  such  delight,  to  be  at  a  point  with  ourselves,  and  well 
resolved  wherein  it  is  to  be  sought  and  found. 

6.  However  all  the  acts  and  operations  of  true  and  liv- 
ing religion  be  in  themselves  delightful,  yet  apply  your- 
selves to  the  doing  of  them  for  a  higher  reason,  and  with 
a  greater  design  than  yonr  own  delight.  Otherwise  you  de- 
stroy your  own  work  therein,  and  despoil  your  acts  of  their 
substantial,  moral  goodness,  and  consequently  of  their  de- 
lightfulness  also.  That  is  not  a  morally  good  act,  which 
is  not  referred  to  Gkxl,  and  done  out  of  (at  least)  an  habi- 
tual devotedness  to  him,  so  as  that  he  be  the  rupreme  end 
thereof.  You  would  therefore,  by  withdrawing  and  sepa- 
rating this  reference  to  Grod,  ravish  from  them  their  very 
life  and  soul ;  yea,  and  perfectly  nullify  those  of  them  that 
should  be  in  themselves  acts  of  religion.  So  as  that  in 
respect  of  all  your  actions,  that  separation  were  unjust ; 
and  as  to  these  that  should  be  direct  acts  of  religion, 
Impossible.  Since  therefore  they  are  only  delightful  as 
they  are  vital  acts,  proceeding  from  a  principle  of  divine 
life ;  and  that  an  haoitual  devotedness  to  God,  is  that  verv 
(comprehensive  and  most  radical)  principle ;  you  should, 
by  designing  your  own  delight  in  them  supremely,  coun- 
teract voarself,  and  cross  your  own  end;  you  should 
make  them  acts  of  idolatry,  not  religion  ;  and  set  up  your 
own  self  as  the  idol  of  jealoosy,  that  receives  the  homage 
of  them,  instead  of  God :  whereby  the  unlawful  pleasure 
which  you  would  engross  to  yourselves,  will  turn  all  to 
gall  and  wormwood,  and  be  bitterness  in  the  end.  That 
therefore  you.may^  taste  the  sweetness  and  pleasure  which 
belongs  to  a  religious,  godly  life,  your  way  must  be,  to  act 
on  directly  forward  in  the  simplicity  of  your  heart,  doing 
all  that  you  do  to  and  for  God.  And  thus  that  pleasure, 
because  it  is  natural  to  such  acts,  will  of  its  own  accord 
result  and  arise  to  you ;  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how 
much  less  you  design  for  yourself  in  what  you  do.  From 
that  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards  Gk)d  it  can 
never  be  separated.  But  to  be  a  religious  epicure,  to  pray, 
hear,  meditate,  do  acts  of  justice  and  charity,  only  to  please 
and  humour  yourselves,  and  that  you  may  derive  a  kind 
of  solace  and  satisfaction  from  your  own  work,  is  to  undo 
your  design,  and  blast  the  delight  which  you  covet.  It 
follows  while  you  seek  it  not  j  it  flies  from  you  while  you 
.so  inordinately  seek  it. 

7.  Yet  disallow  not  yourself  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  well-doing:  yea,  and  (secondarily  and  in  due 
subordination)  to  design  and  endeavour  that  you  may  do 
so.  It  is  in  Itself  a  covetable  and  a  lawful  pleasure ;  so 
that  it  be  not  sought  and  entertained  out  of  its  own  place. 
It  is  a  promised  pleasure,  the  good  man  (it  is  said)  shall 
be  satisfied  from  himself  k  And  it  is  by  particular  direc- 
tion to  be  testified  to  the  righteous,  Uiey  snail  eat  the  fruit 
of  their  own  doings.i  It's  God's  gracious  allowance  to 
them,  which  it  is  a  part  of  gratitude  and  dutifulness  to 
esteem  and  accept;  yea,  and  with  great  admiration  of  the 


Divine  goodness  that  hath  made  and  seUled  such  a  con- 
junction between  their  duty  and  their  delight ;  that  bath 
laid  such  laws  upon  ihem,  as  in  the  keeping  whereof  there 
is  such  reward ;»  when  as  they  mieht  have  been  enjoined 
a  meaner  servitude,  and  by  the  condition  and  kind  of  their 
work,  have  been  kept  strangers  to  any  thing  of  delight 
therein. 

That  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  and  good- 
ness of  Grod  to  them  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  laws 
and  government,  is  become  a  part  of  their  duty,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  previous  relishes  of  the  sweetneas 
and  goodness  of  their  other  duty.    They  are  required  in 
every  thing  to  give  thanks."    And  it  is  said,  they  shall  go 
on  in  their  way  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  with  ever- 
lasting ioy  upon  their  heads ;«  that  they  shall  sing  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  ;i>  which  cannot  be,  if  they  take  not  no- 
tice that  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  pleasantness,  and  all  his 
paths  peace.i    Therefore  you  should  designedly  set  your- 
self to  taste  the  goodness  and  delightfulness  of  holy  walk- 
ing.   And  to  that  end,  when  you  find  the  blessed  cherish- 
ing warmth  and  vigour  of  Grod's  gracious  communication 
let  in  upon  you,  enlarging  your  hearts,  making  your  way 
and  work  easy  to  you,  and  helping  you  to  do  with  an 
untoilsome  facility,  what  he  requires  and  calls  for,  and  to 
run  the  way  of  his  commandments ;  so  that  yon  can  do 
acts  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  mercy  as  natural  acts, 
borne  up  by  the  power  of  a  steady,  living  principle  acting 
in  you,  (as  it's  said,  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  slnfl 
renew  strength  and  mount  up  with  wmg[s  as  eagles,  run 
without  weariness,  and  walk  without  fainting/)  yon  should 
now  reflect  and  take  notice  how  good  and  pleasant  is  this! 
Make  yonr  pauses  and  deliberate ;  have  yonr  seasons  of 
respiration  and  drawing  breath ;  and  then  bethink  your- 
self, commune  thus  with  your  own  heart,  "  How  do  I  now 
like  the  way  and  service  of  the  Lord  1  and  a  life  of  pure 
devotedness  to  him^  a  course  of  regular  walking  in 
thorough  subjection  to  his  laws  and  government  1  and 
that  the  course  of  my  actions  be  as  a  continual  sacrificing; 
doing  all  to  him,  and  for  him  V*    What,  do  yon  not  now 
rejoice  that  you  find  yourselves  to  ofler  willmgly  ?    Can 
you  forbear  with  gratitude  and  jov  to  acknowledge  and 
own  it  to  him,  that  it  is  of  his  own  hand  that  you  do  this  ? 
You  should  now  compare  your  present  with  your  former 
state  and  temper,  and  consider  how  much  better  it  is  to 
me  to  live  in  his  fear,  love,  and  communion,  than  to  be,  as 
once  I  was,  alienated  fVom  the  life  of  GkMl,  and  as  without 
him  in  the  world !    Now  I  can  trust  and  obey,  once  I 
could  not.    Now,  when  the  opportunity  invites,  I  am  in 
some  readiness  to  serve  him,  created  to  good  works,  a  ves- 
sel fitted  to  my  Master's  use ;  some  time  I  was  to  eveiy 
good  work  reprobate.    Surely  it  is  most  becoming  to  take 
a  free  complacency  in  this  blessed  change.    That  is,  not 
with  a  proud,  pharisaical  gloriation  to  say,  "  Grod,  I  thank 
thee,  I  am  not  as  other  men;"  or,  trusting  in  yourself  that 
you  are  righteous,  to  despise  others ;  but  with  a  mean  es- 
timation of  yourself,  and  all  you  can  do ;  and  with  that 
deep  and  constant  sense,  that  when  you  have  done  all  yon 
can,  you  are  an  unprofitable  servant,  you  do  but  jour 
duty.    Yet  blessing  Grod  that  since  he  hath  made  such 
things  your  duty,  he  also  doth  in  some  measure  enable 
you  to  do  it ;  that  he  hath  reconciled  and  attempered  yonr 
heart  to  your  way  and  work,  and  made  it  pleasant  to  yoo. 
Not  hypocritically  arrogating  all  to  yourself,  under  the  for- 
mal and  false  show  of  thanksgiving  to  him  ;  or  aiming 
only  more  colourably  to  introduce  a  vain  boast  and  osten- 
tation of  yourself,  in  the  form  of  gratulation  to  God ;  but 
as  having  a  heart  inwardly  possessed  with  the  humble 
sense,  who  it  is  that  hath  made  you  difier,  not  only  from 
other  men,  but  from  yourself  also. 

8.  And  because  that  disposedness  of  heart  unto  soch  a 
course  of  holy  practice,  may  not  be  constantly  actual,  and 
eoually  sensible  at  all  times,  (that  all  delight  in  the  ways 
ot  God  may  not  hereupon  cease,  and  be  broken  off,  which 
in  those  ssidder  intervals  cannot  but  suffer  a  great  dimi- 
nution,) you  niust  take  heed,  that  as  to  the  distempers  and 
indispositions  you  now  discern  in  your  own  spirit,  yon  do 
neither  indulge  yourself  nor  despair ;  but  take  the  proper 
course  of  redress. 
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To  indulge  yourself  in  them  were  mortal.  Then  down 
Yoa  go  as  a  dead  weight  into  the  mire  and  dirt,  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  your  swift  and  pleasant  flight  ends 
in  a  heavy  lumpish  fall.  Yoa  should  therefore  bethink 
yourself,  that  if  you  yield  to  a  slothful,  sluggish  temper  of 
spirit,  which  you  now  feel  coming  on  upon  yoa,  shortly 
you  shall  have  nothing  (sensibly)  remainmg  to  you  of  your 
religion,  but  the  dead  and  empt^  form.  How  waste  and 
desolate  a  thing  will  that  be !  a  like  thing  as  if  you  come 
into  a  deserted  hoase  where  you  were  wont  pleasantly  to 
converse  with  most  delectable  friends,  and  }rou  now  find 
nothing  bat  cold  hare  walls.  How  dismal  will  it  be  when 
only  the  same  duties,  the  same  external  frame  and  acts  of 
worship,  remain^  but  the  spirit  of  life  and  power  which  was 
wont  to  breathe  m  them,  is  retired  and  gone !  And  what, 
will  yoa  take  up  with  that  delusive  unconversable  shadow, 
or  be  content  to  embrace  the  stiff  and  breathless  carcass 
that  remains  1  You  find  perhaps  yoar  spirit  sinking  into 
carnality,  an  earthly  temper  of  mind  graaually  seizing  on 
you;  worldly  thoughts,  cares,  desires,  fears,  invading 
your  heart ;  by  the  same  degrees  that  these  come  on,  life 
retires ;  you  grow  listless  towards  Qod ;  your  heart  is  not 
in  your  religion  as  heretofore ;  you  keep  up  your  fashion 
of  praying,  and  doing  other  duties  which  were  your  former 
wont ;  but  y;ou  languish  in  them.  Can  you  here  be  con- 
tent to  lie  still  and  die  1  and  rather  choose  to  suffer  the 
pains  of  death,  than  of  labour,  by  which  your  soul  might 
yet  live  1  Is  this  a  time  to  roll  yourself  upon  your  sloth- 
ful bed,  and  say,  "  Soul,  take  thme  ease,"  even  upon  the 
pit's  brink 't  Do  not  agree  the  matter  so.  Think  not  of 
making  a  covenant  with  death.  It  is  not  so  gentle  a  thing 
as  your  slothful  temper  makes  you  think.  Account  the 
state  intolerable  wherein  you  are  so  manifestly  tending  to- 
wa  rds  it.  Think  not  well  of  yourself  in  your  present  case. 
What  reason  soever  any  have  to  be  pleased  and  deliehted 
with  a  course  of  lively  converse  with  God,  and  of  walking 
in  the  Spirit ;  so  much  reason  you  have  to  be  displeased 
with  yourself  as  yoar  case  now  is ;  to  dislike  aud  abhor 
the  present  tem])er  of  your  own  soul.  If  the  life  of  re- 
ligion, and  its  vigorous  exercises,  be  delightful,  by  that 
very  reason  it  appears  its  faint  and  sickly  languishings  are 
not  so. 

Therefore  know,  that  self-indulgence  is  now  most  un- 
suitable and  dangerous.  Laboar  to  awaken  in  yourselves 
some  sense  of  your  condition.  Think,  "Whither  am  I 
goin^  1"  Represent  to  your  own  soul  the  terrors  of  death. 
Admit  the  impression  thereof.  Behold  its  frightful  visage, 
and  be  startled  at  it.  Recount  with  yourself  what  you 
shall  be  if  God  who  is  your  life  quite  depart;  if  this  shall 
never  be,  yet  know  that  your  fear  lest  it  should,  is  the 
means  of  your  preservation.  And  let  the  apprehension  of 
the  tendency  of  your  distemper  excite  in  you  that  just  and 
seasonable  fear.  How  sure  soever  you  are  of  the  principle 
thai  Gkxl  will  never  utterly  forsiUce  those  that  are  his,  {jss 
most  certainly  he  never  will,)  yet  you  cannot  be  so  sure  of 
your  application  of  it  to  yourself,  as  your  case  stands,  but 
that  there  will  now  be  room  for  this  fear ;  therefore  let  it 
be  entertained. 

Bat  though  you  adinit  a  just  and  very  solicitous  fear, 
be  sure  that  you  exclude  not  hope ;  though  you  apprehend 
your  case  to  be  daneerous,  look  not  upon  it  as  (Asperate. 
Your  hope  must  not  be  in  yourself,  but  in  him  that  raises 
the  dead,  and  calleth  things  that  are  not,  as  though  they 
were;  yea,  makes  them  exist  and  be.  But  if  vou  cast 
away  all  hope,  you  yield  yourself  to  perish.  This  stops 
your  breath ;  so  that  even  all  stragglings  for  life,  and  the 
very  grasping  of  your  fainting  hean.  must  immediately 
cease  and  end  in  perfect  death.  The  danger  of  your  case, 
as  bad  as  it  is,  calls  not  for  this  ;  nor  will  the  exigency  of 
it  comport  with  it.  When  once  the  soul  says  there  is  no 
hope,*  it  immediately  proceeds  to  say,  I  have  loved  strang- 
ers, and  after  them  will  I  go.  Your  hope  is  as  necessary 
to  your  safety  as  your  fear ;  we  are  saved  by  hope,t  t.  e. 
of  the  end  its^f,  which  therefore  animates  to  ^1  the  en- 
counters and  difficulties  of  oar  way,  as  well  from  within 
as  from  without.  Great  distempers  appear  in  you  and 
often  return ;  yea,  such  as  are  of  a  Uireatening  aspect  and 
tendency.    You  should  yet  consider  you  are  under  cure; 
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the  prescribed  means  and  method  whereof  are  before  you. 
There  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  phjrsician  there  :  one  in 
whose  hands  none  that  trusted  him  ever  miscarried.  'Tis 
well  if  you  find  yourself  sick.  The  whole  need  him  not, 
and  will  not  therefore  commit  themselves  to  his  care.  He 
hath  relieved  many  such  as  you,  that  apprehending;  their 
case,  have  been  restored  to  him:  let  them  despair  that 
Imow  no  such  way  of  help.  Say  within  yourself,  though 
I  am  fallen  and  low,  I  shall  rise  and  stand,  renewed  by 
thee,  O  my  God.  Was  there  never  such  a  time  with  you 
before,  when  in  the  like  case  you  cried  to  the  Lord  and 
he  answered  you,  and  strengthened  you  with  strength  in 
your  soul  1 »  Say  within  yourself,  "  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul,  hope  thou  in  God ;  tor  I  shall  yet 
praise  him,  who  is  the  nealth  of  my  countenance  (where 
nealth  shows  itself  in  lively,  sprightly,  pleasant  Iooks)  and 
my  Gkxi."'  And  this  very  hope,  as  it  preserves  life,  so  it 
doth  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  life  from  being  quite  ex- 
tinct. The  joy  of  hope  is  not  to  go  for  nothing,  when  it 
can  only  be  said,  not,  it  is  well,  but  it  shall  be.  It  is 
pleasant  to  consider  that  the  state  wherein  saints  on  earth 
are,  is  a  state  of  recovery ;  that  though  it  be  not  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  yet  it  is  not  (also)  a  state  of  death ;  but 
wherein  they  are  tending  to  life  in  the  perfection  of  it. 
And  their  frequent  (and  very  faulty)  relapses  shall  be 
found  but  to  magnify  the  more  the  sKill  ana  patience  of 
their  great  Physician.  Therefore,  however  you  are  not 
hence  to  be  secure,  or  imposing  upon  him;  yet  let  not 
your  hearts  sink  into  an  abject  despair  and  sullen  discon- 
tent, that  yoa  find  a  distempered  frame  sometimes  return- 
ing. Let  there  be  tender  relentings  after  Grod.  Your 
heart  ought  often  to  smite  you,  that  you  have  been  no  more 
careful  and  watchful ;  but  not  admit  a  thought  that  you 
will  therefore  cast  off  all :  that  it's  in  vain  ever  to  strive 
more,  or  seek  to  recover  tnat  good  frame  that  you  have 
oAen  found  is  so  soon  gone. 

Instead  of  that,  apply  yourself  with  so  much  the  more 
earnestness  to  the  proper  course  of  remedy ;  and  therein 
you  must  know  your  own  labour  and  diligence :  your  con- 
tentions with  yourself  must  have  a  great  place:  otherwise 
it  would  never  have  been  said.  Be  watchful,  anastrengtheu 
the  things  that  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die.  ^  And  ^ive 
all  diligence  to  add  to  your  faith,  virtue,*  &c.  Such  things 
would  never  have  been  charged  as  duty  upon  you  if  you 
had  nothing  to  do.  You  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  sort  of  creatures  capable  of  understanding  your  own  con- 
cernments ;  not  to  be  hewed  and  hammered  as  senseless 
stones  that  are  ignorant  of  the  artist's  intent,  but  as  living 
ones  to  be  polished  and  fitted  to  the  spiritual  building,  by 
a  hand  that  reasonably  expects  your  own  compliance  and 
co-operation  to  its  known  design.  Unto  which  design, 
though  you  must  know  you  are  to  be  subservient  and  must 
do  something,  yet  yoa  must  withal  consider  you  can  be 
but  subservient,  and  of  yourselves  alone  can  do  just  no- 
thing. Therefore,  if  ever  you  would  know  what  a  life  of 
spiritual  delight  means,  you  must  constantly  strive  against 
all  your  spiritual  distempers  that  obstruct  it,  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  do  not  think  that  is  enjoining 
you  a  course  wholly  out  of  your  power;  for  though  it  be 
true,  that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  naturally 
yours,  or  at  your  dispose  j  yet  by  gracious  vouchsafement 
and  ordination  it  is.  If  it  were  not  so,  what  means  that 
exhortation.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might ; »  and  that.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also 
walk  in  the  Spirit  ;b  with  the  foregoing  prescription  of 
walking  in  the  Spirit^hat  we  might  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesn.e  Doth  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  prescribe  to  xis 
impertinently,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  of  his  own  im- 
parted influences  1  Doth  he  not  know  the  method  and 
way  wherein  they  are  to  be  convejred  1  or  would  he  de- 
ceive us  by  misrepresenting  it  1  In  short,  walking  in  the 
Spirit  must  signify  something ;  and  what  can  it  signify  less 
than  dependence  on  its  power,  and  the  subjection  thereto, 
with  the  continuance  of^both  these  1  These  therefore  are 
necessary  to  the  making  of  that  power  our  own  : 

1.  Dependence  and  trast;  as  that  like  phrase  imports, 
I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  Gbd,<i  &c.  And  that, 
I  will  strengthen  them  in  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  walk  up 
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and  down  in  his  name,*  at  once  shows  ns  both  the  com- 
munication of  the  Divine  power,  **  I  will  strengthen  them 
in  the  Lord,"  and  the  way  wherein  it  is  communicated, 
their  walking  up  and  down  in  his  name,  viz.  in  actual  ana 
continued  dependence  thereon.  The  blessed  Gknl  hath 
settled  this  connexion  between  our  faith  and  his  own  ex- 
erted power.  As  the  extraordinary  works  of  the  Spirit 
were  not  done,  but  upon  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary 
faith,  which  by  the  Divine  constitution  was  requisite  there- 
unto: so  that  the  infidelity  which  stood  in  the  privation  of 
this  faith,  did  sometimes  (so  inviolable  had  that  constitu- 
tion made  that  connexion)  in  a  sort  bind  up  the  power  of 
Gk)d,  and  he  could  do  no  mighty  works  there,r — and  he 
marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief.  Why  could  not  we 
cast  him  outl  Because  of  your  unbelief .«  Nor  also  are 
the  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  are  common  upon  all 
sincere  Christians,  done^  but  utou  the  intervening  exercise 
of  that  more  common  faith.h  Therefore  is  this  £ield  to  be 
taken  above  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Divine  armature,  as 
sufficient  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;  there- 
fore are  we  said  to  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith,i  and  more  expressly  in  terms  to  our  present  purpose ; 
we  are  to  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  (i.  e.  tne  Spirit 
promised)  through  faith.k  Hereby  we  draw  the  power  of 
that  Almighty  Spirit  into  a  consent  and  co-operatioh  with 
our  spirit.  So  the  great  Grod  suffers  himself  his  own  arm 
and  power,  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  us.  He  is  engaged 
when  he  is  trusted ;  that  trust  being  now  in  this  case,  not 
a  rash  and  unwarrantable  presuming  upon  him,  but  such 
whereto  he  hath  given  the  invitation  and  encouragement 
himself.  So  that  when  we  reflect  upon  the  promises 
wherein  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  conveyed,  or  wherein  the 
express  grant  thereof  is  folded  up,i  we  mav  say,  Remem- 
ber thy  word  to  thy  servant,  wherein  thou  nast  caused  me 
to  hope." 

And  then  surely  he  will  not  frustrate  the  expectation 
which  he  hath  himself  been  the  author  of.  He  would 
never  have  induced  those  to  trust  in  him,  whom  he  intend- 
ed to  disappoint.  That  free  Spirit,  which  (as  the  wind 
blows  where  it  listeth)  now  permits  itself  to  be  brought 
under  bonds,  even  in  the  bonds  of  Grod*s  own  covenant, 
whereof  we  now  take  hold  by  our  faith ;  so  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  give  forth  his  influence,  so  far  as  shall  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintaining  a  resolution  in  us  of  steadfast 
adherence  to  Grod  and  his  service,  and  retaining  a  domi- 
nion over  undue  inclinations  ana  afl*ections.  How  ex- 
press and  peremptory  are  those  words,  This  I  say,  {q.  d.  I 
know  what  I  say,  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and 
speak  not  at  random,^  "  Walk  in  the  Soirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  or  the  flesh !"  Ana  so  much  as  this 
affords  great  matter  of  rational  delight,  though  more  sen- 
sible transports  (which  are  not  so  needful  to  us,  and  in  re- 
ference whereto  the  Spirit  therefore  retains  its  liberty)  be 
not  so  frequent.  Therefore  if  we  aim  at  the  having  our 
spirits  placed  and  settled  in  the  secret  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, entertained  with  the  delights  of  it ;  if  we  would 
know  and  have  the  sensible  proorof  that  religion  which  is 
all  life  and  power,  and  consequently  sweetness  and  plear 
sure  J  our  direct  wav  is  believing  on  the  Spirit.  That  very 
trust  is  his  delight,  he  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in 
his  mercy."  It  is  that  whereby  we  give  him  divine  honour, 
the  homage  and  acknowledgment  proper  to  a  Deity :  con- 
fessing ourselves  impotent  and  insufficient  to  thmk  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves,^  we  rely  upon  his  sustaining  hand, 
and  own  our  sufficiency  to  be  of  nim.  It  is  his  delight  to 
be  depended  on  as  a  father  by  his  children.  He  is  pleased 
that  title  should  be  given  him,  the  Father  of  spirits.?  To 
have  the  spirits  which  are  his  offspring  gathering  about 
him,  (especiallv  those  who  being  revolted  from  him  and 
become  sensible  of  their  misery  by  their  revolt,  do  now 
upon  his  invitation  apply  themselves,  and  say,  "  Lo,  now 
we  come  to  thee,  thou  art  the  Lord  our  Grod,")  craving 
his  renewed  communications,  drawini^  vital  influences 
from  him,  and  the  breath  of  life,  adormg  his  boundless 
fulness  that  filleth  all  in  all.  And  when  we  thus  give  nim 
his  delight,  we  snail  not  long  want  ours.  But  then  we 
must  also  add, 
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2.  Subjection  to  our  dependance;  a  willing,  obediest 
surrender  and  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the  conduct  and 
f  uidance  of  that  blessed  Spirit  A  dutiful  yielding  to  his 
dictates,  so  as  that  they  have  actually  with  us  the  govern- 
ing, binding  force  and  power  of  a  law,  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ,  as  it  is  called.^  Great  care  most  be  taken 
of  grieving^  and  quenching*  the  Spirit,  of  rebelling  and 
vexing  it,t  of  resisting  it«  and  of  striving  against  it,*  (which 
appears  to  have  been  the  horrid  crime  of  the  old  world ;  his 
Spirit  it  is  intimated  had  striven,  when  it  is  said  it  should 
no  longer  strive  *,  and  that  it  had  striven,  implies  a  coonier- 
striving  that  was  now,  by  his  penal  retirement,  permitted  to 
be  victorious,  but  to  their  own  sudden  ruin,)  of  aespitingibe 
Spirit  of  grace.  ^  A  wickedness  aggravated  by  the  very 
sme  and  title  there  given  it,  the  Sjjirit  of  grace ;  and  imio 
which  only  such  a  vengeance  (as  it  is  intimated  in  what  fol- 
lows) which  it  peculiarly  belonged  to  God  himself  to  in- 
flict could  be  proportionable.  When  we  permit  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  government  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therebv  to 
have  our  spirits  and  ways  framed  and  directed  accoroinj^ 
to  his  own  rules,  his  quickening  influence,  and  the  pleasore 
and  sweet  relishes  thereof,  wm  not  be  withheld.  And  if 
the  experience  of  some  Christians  seem  not  constantly  to 
answer  this,  who  complain  they  pray  often  for  the  Spirit, 
and  desire  earnestly  his  gracious  communications,  bat  find 
little  of  them,  they  are  concerned  seriously  to  reflect,  and 
bethink  themselves,  whether  their  distrust  or  disobedience, 
or  both,  have  not  made  them  desolate.  Surely  we  are  al- 
together faulty  in  this  matter ;  his  promise  and  fiuthfulnes 
do  not  fail,  his  Spirit  is  not  straitened.  But  we  either  dc 
not  entirely  commit  and  intrust  ourselves  to  his  gnidancse, 
or  we  obediently  comply  not  with  it ;  but  either  indulge 
our  sluggishness  and  neglect,  or  our  contrary  inclinaijons, 
and  resist  his  dictates ;  are  intractable  and  wayward,  not 
apt  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  hence  provoke  mm  to  with- 
draw from  us.  Hereto  we  are  in  justice  to  impate  it  that 
we  find  so  little  of  that  power  moving  in  us,  all  toe  motions 
whereof  are  accompanied  with  so  much  delight. 

3.  For  excitation.  Little  one  would  think  should  be 
needful  to  be  said  more  than  onlv  that  we  would  bethink 
ourselves,  what  all  this  while  we  nave  been  directed  to  and 
are  l^  this  text.  If  that  be  once  understood,  hath  it  not 
in  itself  invitation  enough  1  Do  we  need  further  to  be  in- 
vited to  a  life  of  delight  t  Do  we  need  to  be  pressed  with 
arguments  to  choose  delightful  and  wholesome  food,  rather 
than  gall  and  wormwood,  or  even  very  poison  1  It  is  a 
sad  argument  of  the  deplorate  state  of  man  that  he  should 
need  arguments  in  such  a  case  I  But  because  (moreover) 
much  is  to  be  said  hereafter,  to  persuade  onto  delightins 
in  God  considered  in  the  stricter  notion  of  it,  and  that  wiu 
also  be  applicable  to  this  purpose ;  therefore  little  is  in- 
tended to  be  said  here.  Only  it  is  to  be  considered,  do 
you  intend  to  proceed  in  any  course  of  religion,  or  nol 
If  not,  you  are  to  be  remittea  to  such  discourses  as  prove 
to  you  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  it ;  which  if 
you  think  nothing  you  meet  with  sufficiently  proves,  think 
with  yourself  how  well  you  can  prove,  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  that  you  are  no  man,  but  a  perishing  beast.  For 
these  things  they  are  concerned  not  fondly  to  presome  and 
wish,  but  most  clearly  and  surely  to  demonstrate,  who  will 
be  of  no  religion.  Bat  if  you  think  that  horrid,  and  re- 
solve to  own  something  orotherof  religicm ;  will  yoa  here 
use  jour  understanding,  and  consider,  is  it  indeed  so 
horrid  a  thing  to  disavow  all  religion  %  And  what  is  it 
better  to  pretend  to  it  to  no  purpose  1  Yoa  find  the  re- 
ligion is  all  but  show  and  shatdow,  mere  empty  vanity  and 
mockery,  which  is  not  delightful.  If  you  will  not  choose 
a  better,  because  it  is  delightful,  (as  you  are  not  advised 
to  do  for  that  as  your  chief  reason,)  yet  at  least  choose  that 
which  is  so,  because  it  is  in  other  more  considerable  re- 
spects eligible,  as  being  most  honourable  and  pleasing  to 
him  that  made  you,  and  only  safe  and  profitable  to  vonr- 
self.  And  what  shall  your  reli^on  serve  for,  that  will  net 
answer  these  purpo.ses  1  And  if  vou  be  not  ashamed  to 
sspend  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  time  oi  your  life,  as 
the  exercises  of  your  religion  will  take  up,  in  doing  thai 
(as  was  said  before)  whereof  yon  can  give  oo  account ;  ytt 
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nethinks  yoa  should  be  afraid  to  make  sach  things  the  sub- 
ject of  your  vanity,  as  do  relate  to  God,  either  really  or  ia 
your  opinion.  Can  you  find  nothing  wherein  vainly  to  tri- 
fle, bat  the  sacred  things  of  the  great  Qod  of  heaven,  and 
the  eternal  caneemments  of  yoar  own  soul  1  And  shiUl  the 
time  spent  about  these  matters  be  peculiarly  marked  out 
as  jour  idle  time,  wherein  you  shall  be  doing  that  only 
vfajch  shall  wholly  go  for  loss  and  signify  nothing  1  The  re- 
ligion which  is  not  delightful  can  turn  to  no  better  account. 
If  therefore  you  will  have  a  religion,  and  you  have  any 
reason  for  that  resolution,  by  the  same  reason  yon  would 
have  any,  you  most  have  the  pleasant  delightful  religion 
we  speak  of.  You  have  no  other  choice.  There  is  no 
other  will  serve  your  turn.  And  therefore  what  hath  been 
said  to  divert  you  from  the  other,  ought  to  persuade  yoa  to 
the  choice  of  this.  And  besides,  since  there  is  so  much  of 
secret  delight  in  true  subsrantial  religion,  that  ought  not 
to  signify  nothing  with  you.  If  we  did  consider  the  de- 
lightfalness  of  it  alone,  upon  that  single  account,  it  surely 
challenges  the  preference,  before  that  which  is  neither  pro- 
fitable nor  delirhtftil.  And  that  it  is  in  itself  so  delightful, 
if  you  had  nothing  to  inform  vou  but  the  report  of  such  as 

Crofess  to  have  tried  and  round  it  so,  methinks  that  at 
»st  should  provoke  you  to  try  also.  How  sluggish  a  tem- 
per doth  it  argue,  not  lo  be  desirous  to  know  the  utmost 
that  is  in  it  I  It  were  even  a  laudable  curiosity  to  resolve 
upon  making  trial ;  to  get  into  the  inmost  centre  of  it ;  to 
pierce  and  press  onward  till  yon  reach  the  seat  of  life,  till 
you  have  got  the  secret,  and  the  very  heart  of  religion  and 
your  heart  do  meet  and  join  in  one.  Did  you  never  try 
experiments  for  yoar  pleasure  1  Try  this  one.  See  what 
you  will  find  in  withdrawing  yourself  from  all  things  else, 
and  becoming  entirely  devoted  to  God  through  the  Re- 
aeemer,  to  live  after  his  will  and  in  his  presence.  Try  the 
difference  between  viewing  truths  to  please  yoar  genius, 
or  asing  divine  ordinances  to  keep  up  the  custom,  to  con- 
form yourselves  to  those  yoo  live  among,  and  help  to  make 
a  solonn  show ;  and  doin^  these  things  with  a  serious  de- 
sign to  get  into  an  acquamtance  witn  God,  to  have  your 
soal  transformed  into  nis  image,  that  you  may  have  pre- 
sent and  eternal  fellowship  with  him.  Try  how  much 
better  it  is,  to  have  your  lives  governed  by  an  awful  and 
datiful  reelect  to  God,  than  to  follow  your  own  wild  and 
enormous  inclinations ;  and  whether  it  be  not  better,  what 
good  things  soever  you  do,  to  do  it  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
than  from  base  and  sordid  motives. 

And  why  should  you  be  of  so  mean  and  abject  a  spirit, 
as  to  content  yourself  to  be  held  at  the  door  and  in  the 
outer  courts  oi  religion,  when  others  enter  in  and  taste  the 
rich  provisions  of  Gk>d's  house  1  Why  will  you  distin- 
guish yourselves  by  so  debasing  a  character  1  'Tis  a  just 
and  commendable  ambition,  to  be  as  foi^ard  here  as  the 
best.  Why  will  you  suffer  this  and  that  and  the  other  man 
to  enter  mto  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl  before  you ;  even  that 
kingdom  which  consists  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  I  Think  not  so  meanly  or  yourself;  im- 
pose not  on  yourself  that  needless  unwarrantable  modesty, 
as  to  account  you  are  of  a  lower  rank  than  all  that  ever 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hidden  deliehts  of 
a  godly  life.  At  least  yon  are  as  capable  of  being  thought 
worthy  as  any,  for  his  sake  upon  whose  account  all  must 
be  accepted.  Therefore  think  with  yourselves,  Whj 
should  I  not  labour  to  attain  as  far  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion, as  this  or  that  neighbour  of  minel  What  should 
hinder  1    Who  restrains  ur  forbids  ine  1 

But  you  cannot,  if  you  consider,  but  have  somewhat 
more  to  assure  yoa  of  the  delightfalness  of  it,  than  the 
mere  report  of  otoers ;  for  jour  own  reason  and  conscience 
cannot  but  so  pronounce,  if  you  go  to  the  particulars  that 
have  b^n  instanced  in.  If  you  acknowledge  a  Gkxi,  and 
consider  yourself  a  reasonable  creature  made  by  him, 
and  depending  on  him ;  yon  cannot  but  see.  it  is  congru- 
ous and  fit  your  spirit  should  be  so  framea  and  affected 
towards  him,  towards  your  fellow-creatures  of  your  own 
order,  and  all  things  else  that  do  and  shall  circumstantiate 
your  present  and  fiitare  state,  as  hath  been  in  some  measure 
(thoiigh  very  defectively^  represented ;  and  that  it  must 
needs  be  very  pleasant,  ir  it  were  so.  You  can  frame  in 
your  mind  an  idea  of  a  life  transacted  according  to  such 
rectified  inclinations.    And  when  yon  have  done  so,  do 


bat  solemnly  appeal  to  yodr  own  jodgment  whether  thai 
were  not  a  very  delectable  life,  and  thereupon  bethink 
yourself  what  your  case  is,  if  you  cannot  actually  relish  a 
pleasure  in  what  your  own  judgment  tells  you  is  so  highly 
pleasurable.  Methinks  you  should  reflect  thus,  "What  a 
monstrous  creature  am  I,  that  confess  thsA  delightful  where- 
in I  can  take  no  delight  I  How  perverse  a  nature  have  I ! 
Surely  things  are  much  out  of  order  with  me :  I  am  not 
what  I  should  be !"  And  one  would  think,  it  should  be 
uneasy  to  you  to  be  as  yon  are ;  and  that  your  spirit  should 
be  restless  till  you  find  your  temper  rectified,  and  that  yoa 
are  in  this  respect  become  what  you  should  be.  And  wiU 
von  dream  and  slumber  all  your  dajrs  1  How  much  time 
have  you  lost  that  might  have  been  pleasantly  spent  in  a 
course  of  godliness  1  Do  you  not  aim  at  a  life  of  eternal 
delights  with  God !  If  you  now  begin  not  to  live  to  God, 
when  will  you  1  That  life  which  you  reckon  shall  never 
end  with  you,  must  3ret  have  a  beginning.  Will  you  defer 
till  you  die  your  beginning  to  live  1  Have  you  any  hope, 
Gkxl  will  deal  in  a  peculiar  way  with  you  from  all  men,  and 
make  the  other  world  the  place  of  your  first  heart-change  1 
How  dismal  should  it  be  to  you,  to  look  in  and  still  find  your 
heart  dead  towards  God,  and  the  things  of  God ;  so  that 
you  have  no  delight  in  them.  Think  what  the  beginnings 
of  the  divine  lifSe,  and  the  present  delights  of  it,  must  be 
the  earnest  of  to  you,  and  make  sure  the  ground  (betime) 
of  so  great  a  hope. 

II.  But  I  forbear  here  to  insist  further,  and  pass  on  to 
the  discourse  of  delighting  in  Qod,  under  the  other  more 
strict  notion  of  it,  viz.  as  the  very  act  of  delight  hath  its 
direct  exercise  upon  himself.  So  we  are  to  consider  this 
delight,  not  as  a  thing  some  way  adherent  to  all  other  du- 
ties of  religion  ;  but  as  a  distinct  duty  of  itself,  that  re- 
quires a  solemn  and  direct  application  of  ourselves  there- 
unto. For  though  it  seems  little  to  be  doabted,  but  there 
is  in  this  precept  a  part  of  religion  put  for  the  whole, 
(as  having  a  real  influence,  and  conferring  with  its  name 
a  grateful  savour  and  tincture  upon  the  whole,)  it  would 
yet  be  very  unreasonable,  not  to  take  special  notice  of  that 
part  from  whence  the  entire  frame  of  religion  hath  its 
name.  And  having  shown  the  nature  of  this  duty  alrea- 
dy in  the  former  Part,  what  is  now  to  be  said,  must  more 
directly  concern  the  practice  of  it ;  and  will  (as  the  case 
requires)  fall  into  two  kinds  of  discourse,  viz.  expostola- 
tion  concerning  the  omission  and  disuse  of  such  practice, 
and  invitation  thereunto.  And  in  both  these  kinds  it  is  re- 
quisite we  apply  ourselves  to  twa  sorts  of  persons,  viz. 
such  whose  spirits  are  wholly  averse  and  alien  to  it,  and 
such  asj  thoueh  not  altogether  unpractised,  are  very  diBfec 
tive  in  it,  and  neglect  it  loo  much. 

1.  Both  sorts  are  to  be  expostulated  with ;  and  no  doubt 
the  great  Grod  hath  a  just  quarrel  with  mankind  (whom 
these  two  sorts  do  comprehend)  upon  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  accounts ;  wherein  it  is  fit  we  should  plead  with 
men  for  his  sake  and  their  own.    And, 

1 .  With  the  former  sort.  Them  who  are  altogether  dis- 
affected to  God,  alienated  and  enemies  in  their  minds 
through  wicked  works,  and  (excepting  such  as  deny  his 
being,  with  whom  we  shall  not  here  toncem  ourselves)  at 
the  utmost  distance  from  delighting  in  him.  And  as  to 
such,  oar  expostulation  should  aim  at  their  conviction, 
both  of  the  matter  of  fact,  that  thus  the  case  is  with  them, 
and  of  the  great  iniquity  and  evil  of  it. 

First,  It  is  needful  we  endeavour  to  fasten  upon  such  a 
con? iction,  that  this  is  the  state  of  their  case.  For  while 
his  being  is  not  flatly  denied,  men  think  it  generally  cre- 
ditable, to  be  professed  lovers  of  Qod ;  and  reckon  it  so 
odious  a  thing  not  to  be  so,  that  they  who  are  even  most 
deeply  guilty,  are  not  easily  brought  to  confess  enmity  to 
him ;  but  flatter  themselves  in  their  own  eyes,  till  their  ini- 
quity be  found  to  be  hateful.  The  diflSculty  of  making 
such  apprehend  themselves  diseased,  that  their  minds  are 
under  the  power  of  this  dreadful  distemper,  that  it  is  not 
well  with  their  spirits  in  this  respect,  is  tne  great  obstruc- 
tion to  their  cure.  But  I  supppse  you  to  whom  I  now  ap- 
ply myself,  to  acknowledge  tne  Bible  to  beGk)d*s  word,  and 
that  you  profess  reverence  to  the  truth  and  authority  of 
that  word,  and  will  yield  to  be  tried  by  it.     •  ■ 

1.  Therefore,  ftRit,you  must  be  supposed  snekas  believe 
the  aceount  true,  whidi  that  book  gives  of  thecofnMonmKt 
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of  m«n ;  that  it  is  a  stat«  of  apostacy  Arom  God;  that  the 
Lord  looking  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men, 
to  see  if  any  did  understand  and  seek  God,  finds  they  are 
all  gone  aside, «  i.  e,  (that  the  return  ma^  answer  to  the 
meaning  of  the  inquiry)  gone  off  from  him.  Every  one 
of  them  is  gone  back,  *  or  revolted,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  parallel  psalm,  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not 
one :  b  which  is  quoted  by  the  apostle  to  the  intent,  that 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  may 
become  guilty  before  God. «  This  is  then  a  common  case. 
And  as  the  same  apostle  charges  it  upon  the  Gentiles,  that 
they  were  haters  of  Grod ;  d  so  doth  our  Saviour  as  express- 
ly on  the  Jews,  ^who  no  doubt  thought  themselves  as  in- 
nocent of  this  crime  as  you,)  that  "they  had  both  seen  and 
hated  both  him  and  his  Fatner."  And  when  it  is  said  of 
men,  that  they  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  (thej 
to  whom  he  writes  even  as  others,)  do  you  think  that  is 
^)oken  of  any  lovers  of  GK>d,  as  their  present  state  1  Or 
that  when  all  by  nature  are  children  or  wrath,  any  are  by 
nature  lovers  of  him,  so  as  to  love  him  and  be  under  his 
wrath  both  at  once  1  It  is  likely  then,  that  against  so  plain 
evidence,  while  you  confess  yourselves  men,  you  will  not 
deny  you  were  sometimes  haters  of  Gk)d.  Well  then,  is  the 
case  altered  with  you  1  It  is  a  conviction  against  you, 
that  you  are  of  human  race,  till  it  can  be  evidenced  you 
are  l>om  from  above,  and  are  become  new  creatures.  And 
what,  do  you  find  this  1  It  is  not  expected  you  should  be 
able  to  tell  the  very  moment  when  you  ceased  from  your 
enmity  against  Grod,  and  became  nis  friends :  or  give  a 
punctual  account  of  every  turn  or  motion  of  thougnts  in 
such  a  change:  but  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  work  was  not 
done  upon  you  in  your  sleep,  so  as  that  you  could  have  no 
animadversion  of  what  was  doing.  However,  comparing 
what  you  sometime  were  with  what  you  are,  what  differ- 
ence do  yon  observe  1  What,  were  you  sometimes  haters 
of  Gkxl,  and  are  yon  now  come  to  love  and  delight  in  him 
without  perceiving  in  yourselves  any  difference!  Bethink 
yourselves,  is  not  the  temper  of  your  spirits  just  such  €k)d- 
ward  as  it  was-always  wont  to  be,  without  any  remarkable 
tumor  alteration  1  That  is  a  shrewd  presumption  against 
you,  that  your  case  is  most  deplorable.    But, 

2.  What  is  your  present  temper,  in  itself  considered  1 
You  do  love  Grod  and  delight  in  him,  how  do  you  make  it 
appear  1  wherein  doth  that  friendly  and  dutiful  affection 
towards  him  evidence  itself  1  Sure  love  and  hatred  are 
not  all  one  with  you.  Whereby  would  you  discern  your 
hatred  towards  one  you  did  most  flatly  and  peremptorily 
disaffect  1  You  would  dislike  the  thoughts  of  him,  hate 
his  memory,  cast  him  out  of  your  thoughts.  Do  you  not 
the  same  way  show  your  disaffection  to  GK)d  1  Do  you  not 
find,  that  so  a  wicked  man  (hisenemy)  is  branded  and  dis- 
tinguished, God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts  1  *  Are  not  rhey 
who  shall  be  turned  into  hell  described  thus,  the  people 
that  forget  Grod  ;  f  that  is,  who  willingly  and  of  choice  for- 
get him,  or  from  the  habitual  inclination  of  their  hearts  1 
And  is  not  that  your  easel  What  could  hinder  you  to 
remember  him  if  you  were  so  disposed  1 

Yea,  but  you  often  forget  your  mends,  or  those  at  least 
to  whom  you  are  sure  you  bear  no  ill  will;  and  what 
friend  would  expect  to  be  m  your  thoughts  1 1t's  answered ; 
but  you  disrelish  not  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  Do 
yon  not  the  thoughts  of  Gk)d  ?  You  do  not  think  on  your 
absent  friends  while  no  present  occasion  occurs,  to  bring 
them  to  your  remembrance ;  but  is  God  absent  1  Is  he  far 
from 


have  your  being  in  him,  and  your  breath  is  in  his 
hand  1  Have  you  that  dependance  on  any  friend  1  Are 
you  under  so  much  obligation  to  any  1  You  often  do  not 
think  on  fViends  with  whom  you  have  no  opportunity  to 
^D  verse ;  have  you  no  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  1 
Yoor  friends  can  lay  no  such  law  upon  you,  to  have  them 
much  in  your  thoughts.  It  argues  a  depraved  inclination, 
not  to  do  herein  what  you  ought  and  are  bound  to  do. 
You  cannot  by  the  exercise  of  your  thoughts  obtain  the 
presence  of  a  friend;  you  might  a  most  comfortable  Di- 
vine presence. 
Aim  what  though  yoa  think  not  of  many  to  whom  you 
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bear  no  ill  will,  nor  haye  any  conyerse  with  nmy  sack; 
is  it  enough  to  bear  no  ill  wiu  to  God  1  Will  that  snfice 
you  to  delighting  in  him  1  are  you  no  more  concerned  lo 
mind  Gk>d  and  converse  with  him,  than  with  the  nan  yoa 
never  knew  or  had  to  do  with  1  x  oar  nnconyemhleneaa 
with  God,  and  unmindfnlness  of  him,  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  ill  will,  who  daily  offers  himseu  to  your  eon- 
verse,  who  seeks  and  invites  your  acqoaintanoe,  woold 
have  you  inwardly  know  him,  and  lead  your  lives  with 
him.  Why  is  it  that  yon  do  not  so,  bat  that  yoa  like  not 
to  retain  him  in  yoor  knowledge?  and  that  this  is  the 
sense  and  language  of  yoor  hearts  towards  him,  **  Doart 
from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  €€  thy  ways  t'^  h 
can  proceed  from  nothing  bat  ill  will  and  a  disagreeable 
temper,  that  you  shun  the  converse  of  one  that  seeks  joors ; 
that  you  will  take  no  notice  of  one  that  often  offers  hisi- 
self  to  your  view,  one  that  meets  you  at  every  tarn,  and  aiBs 
to  draw  your  eye,  and  cannot  gain  a  look.  When  this  is 
your  deportment  towards  GKxl,  that  he  passes  by  yoa,  and 
you  perceive  him  not ;  he  compasses  yoa  aboat,  behind 
and  before,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  your  wqrs,  and  with 
him  and  his  ways  yoa  will  have  no  acquaintance,  remain 
alienated  from  the  life  of  Gk>d,  and  as  withoot  him  in  the 
world ;  is  not  this  downright  enmity  1  Or  can  this  dcpon- 
ment  agree  with  the  habitual  and  the  frequent  actnju  de- 
light in  Gk)d  which  is  required. 

Again,  would  you  not  be  justly  taken  to  disaffect  one 
whose  temper  is  anerateful,  whose  disposition  and  way 
is  unpleasing  to  yoa  1  Is  it  not  thus  wiUi  yoa  God-waid  1 
When  you  hear  of  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his  nature, 
his  abhorrence  of  all  wickedness,  and  how  detestable  to 
him  ev^ry  thing  is  that  is  impure,  and  that  he  will  not  en* 
dure  it ;  do  not  your  hearts  remt  this  quality  (as  we  most 
conceive  of  it)  in  the  nature  of  God  1  whicn  yet,  beeansc 
it  is  his  very  nature,  doth  so  much  the  more  certainly  infer, 
that  a  dislike  of  it  cannot  but  include  disaffection  to  him- 
self, and  that  habitual  and  constant,  since  his  whole  way 
of  dealing  with  men,  and  the  coarse  of  his  Kovemmcnt 
over  the  world,  do  (and  shall  more  discemibly)  savoor  of 
it ;  do  they  not  wish  him  hereupon  not  to  be,  in  this  res* 
pect,  what  he  is ;  which  is  in  effect,  to  wish  him  not  to  be 
at  all  1  The  same  thing  which  the  heart  of  the  fool  says, 
"  No  Gk)d ;"  i.  e.  this  would  please  such  a  one  to  the  vety 
heart.  And  doth  this  import  no  enmity  1  Can  this  stand 
with  delight  in  him  1  Are  you  not  disaffected  to  him, 
whom  not  being  able  to  accuse  of  falsehood,  whcNm  having 
the  greatest  imaginable  assurances  of  the  impossability  he 
should  deceive,  you  will  yet  by  no  means  bie  induced  to 
trust  1  Consider,  what  doth  year  trust  in  Gk>d  signify, 
more  than  the  sound  of  the  name  1  Doth  it  quiet  your 
heart,  in  reference  to  any  affairs  yoa  pretend  to  commit  lo 
him  1  Doth  it  purify  it,  and  check  yoor  ill  inclinations,  in 
any  thing  wherein  they  should  be  countermanded  upon 
the  credit  of  his  word  f  What  doth  his  testimony  coneem- 
ing  the  future  things  you  have  not  seen,  wei^  with  you, 
to  the  altering  of  your  course,  and  rendering  it  sncn  as 
may  comport  and  square  with  the  belief  of  such  things  1 
Would  not  the  word  of  an  ordinary  man,  premonishme 
you  of  any  advantage  or  danger  which  you  nave  no  otho- 
knowled|[e  of,  be  of  more  value  with  yon  1  Constant  sas- 
picion  of  any  one,  without  cause  or  pretence,  most  cer- 
tainly argues  radicated  enmity.  You  love  hixn  not  whom 
you  cannot  trust. 

Do  you  love  him  whom  upon  all  occasicms  jrou  most 
causelessly  displease ;  whose  offence  you  reckon  nochinr 
of  1  Is  that  mgenuous  towards  a  friend,  or  dutiful 
towards  a  father  or  a  lord  1  How  do  you,  in  this,  carry 
towards  the  blessed  Grod  1  Are  you  wont  to  dirolease 
yourselves  to  please  him,  or  cross  your  own  wiH  to  do  hist 
Do  you  take  delight  in  him  whom  you  make  no  diflBculty  to 
vex  1  whose  known  declared  pleasure,  though  you  confess 
him  greater,  wiser,  and  more  righteous  than  yourself;  you 
have  no  more  regard  to,wherein  it  crosses  your  own  induut- 
tion,than  you  would  have  tothat  of  your  child,  yoor  slave, 
or  a  fool  1  Have  you  any  thing  to  except  against  that  mea- 
sure and  character  of  lojral  affection  to  your  Redeemer 
and  Lord^  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments ;  Ye 
are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  T  command  you  ;  This 
is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments  ?** 
dBMD.L«)L  •PhL»4.  fPnLii.n» 
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Do  you  not  disobey  the  known  will  of  God  in  your  or- 
dinary practice  without  regret  1  Do  you  not  know  it  to  be 
his  will,  that  you  "  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;" 
that  you  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  that  yon 
"  keep  your  heart  with  all  djligence ;"  that  you  "  deny 
yourself,  crucify  the  flesh,"  be  temperate,  just,  merciful, 
patient  1  Do  you  aim  at  obeying  nim  in  these  things  1 
Can  you  say,  Lord,  for  thy  sake  I  refrain  the  things  to 
which  my  heart  inclines  1  Hath  his  prohibition  any  re- 
straining force  upon  your  hearts  1  Do  you  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  licentious,  earthly,  vain,  proud,  wrathful,  re- 
vengeful, ihou^^h  you  know  it  will  ofiend  him  1  and  is  this 
your  love  to  him,  or  delight  in  him  1  Do  you  bear  good 
will  to  him  whose  reproach  and  dishonour  you  are  not 
concerned  for,  yea,  whom  yon  stick  not  to  disnonour  and 
reproach  1  whose  interest  among  men  hath  no  place  in 
your  thoughts,  whose  friends  are  none  of  yours,  whose 
enemies  are  your  fViends,  whose  favour  you  care  not  for, 
nor  regret  his  frowns,  whase  worship  is  a  burden  to  you, 
Tthatyou  had  rather  do  any  thing  than  pray  to  him,)  and  his 
fellowship  an  undesired  thing  ?  Make  an  estimate  by  these 
thin^  01  the  temper  of  your  hearts  towards  Godf ;  and 
consider  whether  it  bespeak  delight  in  him,  or  not  rather 
habitual  aversion  and  enmity. 

It  may  be  you  will  admit  these  things  seem  to  carry 
somewhat  of  conviction  with  them;  but  they  concern 
many  that  are  taken  for  godly  persons  and  lovers  of  God, 
as  well  as  they  do  you.  Ana  it  may  be,  many  such  may 
take  themselves  for  godly  persons  and  lovers  of  God, 
and  be  mistaken  as  well  as  you.  And  what  will  that 
mend  your  case  1  If  these  things  will  prove  a  person  one 
that  hath  no  delight  in  Qod,  they  equally  prove  it  as  to  you 
and  others,  which  will  maKe  nothing  to  your  advantage. 
But  if  they  who  have  sincere  love  to  Grod,  are  in  a  degree 
peccant  against  the  laws  of  such  love,  (as  that  they  are, 
they  will  hear  in  due  time,)  they  are  more  ready  t«  accuse 
themselves  than  other  men :  they  abhor  themselves,  that 
they  do  not  more  entirely  aelight  in  God,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes.  It  better  becomes  yon,  to  imitate  their 
repentance,  than  ^lory  in  their  sinml  weakness ;  which 
wnile  they  patronize  not  themselves,  you  should  not  think 
it  can  aflbra  a  valuable  patronage  unto  you.  When  did 
you  check  and  contend  with  your  own  hearts  upon  these 
accounts,  as  they  are  wont  to  do  1  And  if  these  things, 
in  a  degree  found  with  them,  prove  their  delight  in  God 
imperfect,  their  prevailing  contraries  will  prove  it  (how- 
ever) sincere.  And  if  yon  will  not  now  understand  the 
difierence,  Gk>d  grant  you  may  not  hereafler  at  a  more 
costly  rate,  between  the  imperfection  and  the  total  want  of 
his  love  ;  between  having  your  heart  and  soul  imperfectly 
alive  towards  God,  and  perfectly  dead. 

You  may  further  say,  Qod  is  out  of  your  sight,  and 
therefore  how  can  it  be  expected  you  should  find  a  sensible 
delight  in  him  1  But  is  he  out  of  the  sight  of  your  minds  1 
If  he  be,  what  would  you  infer,  that  then  you  cannot  de- 
light in  him  at  all,  and  therefore  that  jou  do  not?  the 
thing  that  you  are  charged  with  all  this  while.  But  he 
is  out  of  sight  by  the  high  excellency  of  his  being ;  for 
which  reason  he  should  be  delighted  in  the  more,  t.  e.  with 
a  deeper  delight,  though  not  like  that  you  take  in  the 
things  of  sense :  and  he  hath  been  so  beyond  all  things, 
notwithstanding  his  abode  in  that  light  which  is  inacces- 
sible. This  therefore  is  confession  without  excuse ;  and 
would  never  be  offered  as  an  excuse  by  any,  but  those  that 
are  lost  in  flesh  and  sense,  have  forgot  the^  have  reason- 
able souls,  and  had  rather  be  numbered  with  brutes  than 
men ;  as  if  there  were  not  many  things  you  have  not  seen 
with  the  eyes  of  flesh,  more  excellent  than  those  you  have ! 
or  as  if  you  had  no  other  faculty  than  eyes  of  flesh  to  see 
with !  Which,  since  you  have,  and  the  depravation  thereof 
is  vicious  and  sinful  j  as  your  not  delighting  in  God  (the 
matter  of  fact)  seems  to  be  yielded,  and  so  you  quit  your 
first  post,  it  will  thence  appear,  that  it  cannot  but  be  sin- 
ful too.  And  since  at  that  you  seem  to  make  a  stand,  (as 
at  your  next  post,)  either  thinking  to  deny  or  extenuate 
the  evil  of  it,  our  expostulation  must  follow  you  thither, 
and  be  aimed, 

3.  To  evince  to  yon  the  greatness  and  horridness  of  that 
sin.    Suffer  yovxselTes  therefore  to  be  reasoned  with  to 
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this  purpose,  and  consider— First,  That  yon  have  some- 
what of  delectation  in  your  natures,  t.  e.  you  have  the 
power  naturally  inherent  in  you,  of  taking  delight  in  one 
thing  or  other.  You  have  such  a  thing  as  love  about  you. 
Are  not  some  things  grateful  and  agreeable  to  you,  in 
which  you  can  ana  do  take  complacency  t  Therefore 
herein  an  act  is  not  enjoined  you  which  is  incompetent  to 
your  natures,  or  simply  impossible  to  you.  Next,  then, 
do  you  not  know,  your  delight  or  love  ought  to  be  placed 
on  some  good  or  other  that  is  known  to  y'ou ;  and  among 
things  that  3rou  know  to  be  good,  proportionably  to  the 
goodness  which  you  find  in  them,  and  supremely  on  the 
best  1  Further,  do  you  not  acknowledge  the  blessed  God 
to  be  the  best  and  most  excellent  good  1  as  being  the  first 
and  fountain-good,  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive, 
the  purest  and  altogether  unmixed,  the  most  immutable 
and  permanent  good  t  How  plain  and  certain  is  this ! 
How  manifestly  impossible  is  it,  if  there  were  not  such  a 
good,  that  otherwise  any  thing  else  should  ever  have  been 
good,  or  been  at  all!  Is  not  this  as  snre  and  evident  as 
any  thing  your  senses  could  inform  you  of  1  Whence  is  the 
glorious  excellency  of  this  great  creation,  the  beauty,  love- 
liness, pleasantness  of  any  creature  1  Most  not  all  that, 
and  infinitely  more,  be  originally  in  the  great  Creator  of 
all.    This,  if  you  consider,  you  cannot  but  see  and  own. 

While  then  your  hearts  tell  you,  you  delight  not  in 
God,  do  not  your  consciences  begin  to  accuse  and  judge 
you,  that  you  deal  not  righteously  in  this  matter  1  And 
ought  it  not  to  fill  your  souls  with  horror,  when  you  con- 
sider, you  take  no  delight  in  the  best  and  sovereign  good  1 
Yea,  when  you  look  into  your  hearts  and  find,  that  you  not 
only  do  not  delight  in  God,  but  you  cannot ;  and  not  for 
the  want  of  the  natural  power,  but  a  right  incliflationi 
Should  you  not  with  astonishment  bethink  yourselves, 
every  one  for  himself,  "  What  is  this  that's  befallen  me  1 
I  am  convinced  this  is  the  best  good,  every  way  most 
worthy  of  my  highest  delight  and  love,  and  yet  my  heart 
savours  it  not  V*  You  can  have  no  pretence  to  say,  that 
because  your  heart  is  disinclined,  therefore  you  are  ex- 
cused, for  you  only  do  not  what  through  an  invincible  dis« 
inclination  you  apprehend  you  cannot  do.  But  you  should 
bethink  yourself,  "  What  a  wretch  am  I,  that  am  so  ill- 
inclined  !"  For  is  not  any  one  more  wicked  according  as  he 
is  more  strongly  inclinea  to  wickedness  and  averse  to  what 
is  good  1  But  how  vincible  or  invincible  your  disinclinar 
tion  is,  you  do  not  yet  know,  not  having  yet  made  due 
trial.  That  you  cannot  of  yourselves  overcome,  it  is  out  of 
question ;  but  have  you  tried  what  help  might  be  got  from 
heaven,  in  the  use  of  Gk>d's  own  prescribed  means  1  If 
that  course  bring  you  in  no  help,  then  may  you  under- 
stand how  much  you  have  provok^  the  Lord.  For  though 
he  hath  promised,  that  for  such  as  turn  at  his  reproof,  be 
will  pour  out  his  Spirit  to  them ;  yet  they  who  when  he 
calls  refuse,  and  when  he  stretches  out  his  hand  regard  not, 
but  set  at  nought  all  his  counsel,  &c.,  may  call  and  not  be 
answered,  may  seek  him  early  and  not  find  him.f  And 
that  wickedness  may  somewhat  be  estimated  by  this  effect, 
that  thus  it  makes  the  Spirit  of  grace  retire,  that  free,  be- 
nign, merciful  Spirit,  tne  Author  of  all  love,  sweetness 
and  goodness,  become  to  a  forlorn  soul  a  resolved  stranger. 
If  you  are  so  given  up,  you  have  first  given  up  yourselves: 
you  have  wilfully  ca.st  him  out  of  your  thoughts,  and 
hardened  your  own  hearts  against  him,  who  was  tne  spring 
of  your  liie  and  being,  and  in  whom  is  all  your  hope.  And 
whether  this  malignity  of  vonr  hearts  shall  ever  nnallybe 
overcome  or  no,  (as  you  have  no  cause  to  despair  but  it 
may  be  overcome,  if  apprehending  your  life  to  lie  upon  it, 
you  wait  and  strive,  and  pray  and  cry,  as  your  case  re- 
quires,) yet  do  you  not  see  it  to  be  a  fearful  pilch  of  ma^ 
lignity  ?  and  so  much  the  worse  and  more  vicious  by  how 
much  it  is  more  hardly  overcome  1 
That  we  may  here  be  a  little  more  particular ;  consider, 
1.  How  tumultuous  and  disorderly  a  thing  this  your  dis- 
affection is  1  You  are  here  to  consider  its  direct  tendency,  its 
natural  aptitude,  or  what  it  doth  of  itself,  and  in  its  own 
nature,  lead  and  tend  to.  If  you  may  withdraw  your  de- 
light and  love  from  God,  then  so  may  all  other  men  aa 
well.  Therefore  now  view  the  thing  itself  ijx  the  common 
nature  of  it :  and  so,  is  not  aversiflD  to  delight  in  God  a 
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ifianifest  contrariety  to  the  order  of  things  1  a  turning  all 
apside  down  "i  a  shattering  and  breaking  asunder  the  bond 
between  rational  appetite  and  the  First  Gkxxl  1  a  disjoint- 
ing and  unhinging  of  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  God's 
creation  from  its  station  and  rest,  its  proper  basis  and 
centre  1  How  fearful  a  rupture  doth  it  make  I  how  vio- 
lent and  destractive  a  dislocation  I  If  you  could  break  in 
pieces  the  orderly  contexture  of  the  whole  universe  within 
Itself,  reduce  the  frame  of  nature  to  utmost  confusion,  rout 
fUl  the  ranks  and  orders  of  creatures,  tear  asunder  the 
heavens,  and  dissolve  the  compacted  body  of  the  earth, 
mingle  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  resolve  the  world 
into  a  mere  heap ;  you  had  not  done  so  great  a  sgoil,  as 
in  breaking  the  primary  and  supreme  tie  and  bond  be- 
tween the  creature  and  his  Maker;  vea,  between  the 
Creator  of  all  things  and  his  more  noble  and  excellent 
creature.  All  the  relations,  aptitudes,  and  inclinations  of 
the  creatures  to  one  another,  are  but  inferior  and  subor- 
dinate to  those  between  the  creatures  and  their  common 
Author  and  Lord :  and  here  the  corruption  of  the  best 
cannot  but  be  worst  of  all.    Again, 

2.  What  an  unnatural  wickedness  is  it !  To  hate  thy 
own  original !  To  disaflfect  the  most  bountiful  Author  of 
thy  life  and  being  1  What  wonldst  thou  sav  to  it  if  thy 
own  son  did  hate  tne  very  siffht  of  thee,  and  abhor  thy  pre- 
sence and  converse  1  especially  if  thou  never  gavest  him  the 
least  cause  1  If  thou  hast  been  always  kind  and  indulgent, 
full  of  paternal  a£fection  towards  him,  wouldst  thou  not 
think  him  a  vile  miscreant  *?  and  reckon  the  earth  too  good 
to  bear  him  1  But  how  little,  and  in  how  low  a  capacity, 
didst  diou  contribute  to  his  being  in  comparison  of  what 
the  great  God  did  to  thine  7  How  little  of  natural  excel- 
lency hast  thou  above  him,  (it  may  be  in  manv  things  be- 
sides this  unhappy  temper  he  much  excels  thee,)  when  thou 
knowest,  in  thy  Maker  is  infinite  excellency  beyond  what 
thou  canst  pretend  unto  I  And  what  cause  canst  thou  pre- 
tend of  disaffection  towards  him  1  Many  good  works  hath 
he  done  for  thee ;  for  which  of  these  dost  thou  hate  him  1 
Whereby  hath  he  ever  disobliged  thee  1  With  how  sweet 
and  gentle  allurements  hath  he  sought  to  win  thy  heart  1 
And  is  it  not  moat  vilely  unnatural  that  thy  spirit  should 
be  so  sullenly  averse  to  him,  who  is  pleased  to  be  styled 
the  Father  of  spirits'}  And  in  which  respect  it  may  fitly 
be  said  to  thee,  dost  thou  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish 
creature,  and  unwise  1  Is  not  he  thy  Father  %  If  thou 
didst  hate  thy  own  self,  (in  a  sense  besides  that  wherein  it 
is  thy  duty,  and  in  which  kind  thou  hast,  as  thy  case  is,  a 

i'ust  and  dreadful  cause  of  self-abhorrence,)  if  thou  didst 
late  thy  verf  life  and  being,  and  wert  laying  daily  plots  of 
self-destruction,  thou  wert  not  so  wickedly  unnatural.  He 
is  more  intimate  to  thee  than  thou  art  to  thyself.  That  na- 
tural love  which  thou  ow&st  to  thyself,  and  the  nature 
fVom  whence  it  springs,  is  of  him,  and  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  him;  and  oy  a  superior  law  of  nature,  thy  very 
life,  if  he  actually  require  it,  ought  to  be  sacrificea  and  laid 
down  for  his  sake.  Thy  hatred  towards  him,  therefore,  is 
more  prodigiously  unnatural,  that  if  it  were  most  directly 
and  implacably  bent  against  thyself.  And  yet  also  in 
hating  him  thou  dost  most  mischievously  hate  thyself  too ; 
and  all  that  thou  dost,  by  the  instinct  of  that  vile  temper 
of  heart  towards  him.  thou  dost  it  against  thy  own  life  and 
soul.  Thou  euttest  tnyself  off  ftom  him  who  is  thy  life: 
and  art  laying  a  train  for  the  blowing  up  of  thy  eternal 
hope.    All  that  hate  him  love  death.i    Further, 

a.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  wickedness,  and  which 
entirely  contains  all  other  in  it.  For  as  the  law  of  love  is 
the  universal  and  summary  law,  comprehending  all  duty, 
and  even  as  it  enjoins  love  to  God ;  (for  love  to  men  ought 
to  be  resolved  into  that,  and  must  be  for  his  sake ;)  so 
must  disaffection  to  Gk>d  be  comprehensive  of  all  sin, 
whereinto  every  thing  of  it  resolves  itself.  Dost  thou  not 
see  then  how  thou  cancellest  and  nullifiest  the  obligation 
of  all  laws,  while  tbo«  hast  no  delight  in  God  1  offerest 
violence  to  the  very  knot  and  juncture,  wherein  they  all 
meet  and  are  infolded  together?  Not  to  delight  in  God 
therefore,  what  ean  it  be  but  the  very  top  of  rebellion  1 
What  will  thy  sobriety,  thy  justice,  thy  charity  signify,  if 
thou  hadst  these  io  gloocy  in,  while  thoa  ait  habitually  dis- 
affected to  thy  Godi   Let  men  value  thee  for  these,  to 


whom  thereby  thou  showest  some  Ytsptct\  bat  shall  be, 
who  in  the  meantime  knows  thou  bearest  none  to  himl 

4.  It  is  a  most  reproachful  contemptuous  wickedness! 
To  him,  I  mean,  whom  it  noost  directly  offends  against  !— 
Carries  it  not  in  it  most  horrid  contumely  and  inoujmity  to 
the  most  high  Godi  It  is  a  practical  denial  of  all  those 
excellencies  in  him,  that  renaer  and  recommend  him  the 
most  worthy  object  of  our  delight ;  it  is  more  than  sajring. 
He  is  not  good,  holy,  wise,  just,  and  true.  Things  may 
on  the  sudden  be  saia  that  are  not  deliberately  tJKHight, 
and  may  be  retracted  the  next  breath ;  but  a  man^  stated, 
constant  course  and  way  signifies,  the  apprehension  it  pro- 
ceeds from  to  be  fixed,  and  that  it  is  the  settled  hahitnsi 
sense  of  his  soul.  Yea,  and  since,  as  hath  been  saKi,  thoa 
delightest  in  other  things  whilst  thou  deligfatest  not  in  him ; 
it  plainly  imports  it  to  be  the  constant  sense  of  thy  veiy 
heart,  that  those  things  are  better  than  he.  What  is  it 
then  that  hath  thy  delight  and  lovel  Whereon  is  thy  heart 
setl  Commune  with  thyself.  Dost  thou  not  tremble, 
when  thou  findestthis  to  be  thy  very  case,  that  thoa  naysi 
truly  say,  "  I  can  delight  in  creatures,  init  not  in  God ; 
can  take  pleasure  in  my  friend,  but  none  in  him;  I  mnaft 
confess  it  to  be  the  temper  of  my  heart,  that  I  lore  my 
father,  mother,  son,  or  daughter,  more  tnan  ChrisL  h  M, 
not  then  to  be  concluded  from  his  own  express  word,  that 
thou  art  not  worthy  of  him,k  and  canst  be  none  of  his  dis- 
ciple 1i  Nay,  mayst  thou  not  moreover  truly  say,  that  thoa 
lovest  this  base  impure  earth  more  Uian  uod  1  that  thoa 
takest  more  delight  in  thy  companions  in  wickedness ;  canst 
more  solace  thyself  with  a  drunkard  on  the  ale-boich, 
with  a  lascivious  wanton,  with  a  profane  scoffer  at  godli- 
ness, than  with  the  blessed  Godf  that  thou  canst  alkv 
thyself  to  riot  with  the  luxurk)us,  and  eat  and  drink  with 
the  drunken,  and  not  only  do  such  things,  but  take  pka- 
snre  in  them  that  do  them,  yea,  and  thyself  takepleasiire 
to  commit  iniquity ;  but  in  the  glorious  holy  Gkid  thoa 
canst  take  no  pleasure  1  Then  wouldst  thoa  be  content  to 
carry  the  {ilain  sense  of  thy  heart  written  on  thy  forehead, 
and  proclaim  it  to  all  the  world,  as  thy  resolved  pra^ical 
judgment,  that  thou  accountest  thy  friends,  tbjr  relations, 
this  vile  and  vanishing  world,  thy  wicked  associates,  thine 
own  impure  lusts,  better  than  God  1  And  dost  tboo  not 
yet  see  the  horrid  vileness  of  thy  own  heart  in  all  thisl 
Art  thou  yet  a  harmless  innocent  creature,  an  honest  well- 
meaning  man  for  all  this  1 

Yea,  wilt  thou  not  see  that  thine  heart  goes  against  thy 
conscience  all  this  while  1  that  thou  disaffeetest  him  ia 
whom  thou  knowest  thou  shouldst  delight  1  that  the  tem- 
per of  thy  spirit  is  a  continual  affront  to  thy  professioa, 
through  the  perfidious  falsehood  and  vanity  whereof^  thoa 
dost  but  cover  hatred  with  lying  lips  1 1s  not  that  an  odiooi 
thing  which  thou  so  seekest  to  hide ;  and  which,  thoQgh 
thou  art  not  loth  to  be  guilty  of  it,  thoa  art  so  very  nn- 
willing  should  be  known  1  And -since  thoa  art  so  veiy 
loth  it  should  be  known,  how  canst  thoa  hold  iq>  thy 
head  before  that  eye  that  is  as  a  flame  of  fire,  that  searehes 
thy  heart  and  tries  thy  reins,  that  observes  thy  wayward 
spirit,  and  sees  with  now  obstinate  an  aversion  thoa  de^ 
clinest  his  acquaintance  and  converse  1  Wilt  thoa  stand 
before  the  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
knows  thjr  disaffected  heart,  and  say,  it  is  but  a  small 
transgression  thou  hast  been  guilty  of,  in  not  loving  him 
and  making  him  thy  delight  T  Dost  thoa  think  this  win 
pass  for  a  liule  ofience  in  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
great  day  that  is  drawing  onl  Or  will  thyheart  endure 
or  thy  hands  be  strong,  when  the  secrets  ofall  hearts  shall 
be  laid  open,  thou  shait  stand  convicted  before  his  trihonal 
in  the  sight  of  angels  and  men,  of  having  borne  all  thy 
days  a  false,  disloyal  heart,  full  of  malignity  and  ill  win 
to  thy  Sovereign  Lord,  whom  thou  wast  so  many  ways 
obliged  to  serve  and  cleave  to  with  delight  and  lovet 
When  the  difference  shall  be  visibly  put  oet ween  those 
that  delighted  in  God  and  them  that  never  did,  and  thoa 
Shalt  be  marked  out  for  one  of  them  that  didst  in  heart 
depart  from  him  all  thy  days,  and  be  thereupon  abandoned 
to  the  society  of  that  horrid  accursed  crew,  in  whom  only 
thoa  didst  delight;  surely  thou  wih  not  then  say,  thy 
transgression  was  small. 

9.  But  we  are.^lso  to  expostulate  widi  another  soft; 
k  Jtett.  X.  sr.  1 
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wKo,  thoogli  they  are  not  altogether  imaoqaaisted  with  this 
heairenl  J  exercise  of  delighting  in  God,  ret  too  much  dis- 
use it,  and  appl]^  not  themselves  to  it  (as  who  do  1)  with  that 
constancy  and  intention  of  sool  as  the  matter  requires. 
And  these  we  are  to  put  upon  the  consideration  of  sach 
evils,  as  either  are  incmded  m  this  neglect,or  are  allied  nnto 
it,  (and  do  therefore  aceompany  and  aggravate  the  natural 
evil  of  it,)  as  either  causing  it, or  being  caused  hj  it.  And, 
I .  Those  whom  we  now  intend  are  to  bethink  themselves, 
what  evil  is  included  in  their  negleet  of  this  part  of  holy 

Sractice.  And  ^ou  arc  to  judge  of  the  evil  of  it  by  its 
isagreement  with  such  known  aiul  usual  measures,  as 
whereto  our  practice  should  be  suitable,  and  which  in  rea- 
son and  justice  it  is  to  be  estimated  and  censured  by ;  as 
for  instance,  the  Divine  law,  conscience,  experience,  obli- 

Sation  by  kindness,  stipulation,  relation,  profession,  ten- 
ency  of  the  new  nature,  dictates  of  Ghxl's  Spirit,  the 
course  and  drift  of  his  design ;  with  all  which  it  will  be 
found  to  have  very  ill  accord. 

1.  How  directly  oppK>site  is  it  to  the  law  of  God !  not 
only  to  his  express  written  precept,  but  to  that  immutable, 
eternal  law,  which  arises  from  our  very  natures  referred 
unto  his  I  The  obligingness  or  binding  force  whereof,  doth 
not  so  much  stand  in  this.  That  the  thin^  to  be  done  is 
such  as  whereto  our  natures  were  origmally  inclined; 
(which  yet  is  of  great  weight,  thev  having  been  thus  in- 
clined and  determined  by  our  Maker  himself^  so  that  our 
inclination  was  in  this  ease  expressive  of  his  will ;)  but 
(which  is  indeed  the  very  reason  of  that,  for  we  must  con- 
ceive the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  blessed  God  to  conduct  all 
the  determinations  of  his  will)  the  natural  unchangeable 
congniitv  of  the  thing  itself.  And  therefore  as  to  the 
things  whose  constant  fitness  would  render  them  matter  of 
duty  to  us  at  all  times,  it  wa^  provided,  inclinations  suit- 
able to  them  should  be  planted  in  our  natures  from  the 
beginning;  but  things  that  were  to  be  matter  of  duty  but 
for  a  time,  having  onlj  a  present  fitness  unto  some  present 
juncture  or  state  of  afiiaire,  it  was  sufiicient  that  the  Divine 
pleasure  shoidd  be  signified  about  them  in  some  way  more 
suitable  to  their  occasional  and  temporary  use,  and  that 
might  not  so  certainly  extend  to  all  men  and  times. 

That  great  law  of  love  to  God  (which  comprehends  this 
of  deligfhting  in  him)  is  yon  may  be  sure  of  that  former  sort, 
it  being  impossible  there  should  be  a  reasonaUe  creature 
in  being,  but  it  will  immediately  and  always  be  his  duty 
to  love  CM  supremely  and  above  all  things;  yea,  that  vou 
must  know,  is  the  most  fimdamental  of  all  such  laws.  And 
therefore  when  because  original  impressions  were  become 
so  obscure  and  illegible  in  our  natures,  it  became  necessa- 
ry there  should  be  a  new  and  more  express  edition  of  them 
in  Qod^s  written  word ;  this  is  placed  in  the  very  front  of 
them,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me ;"  which 
signifies  only  the  having  of  a  God  in  name  and  no  more, 
if  it  doth  not  signify  loving  him  before  all  other.  Where- 
fore when  our  Saviour  was  to  tell  which  was  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  he  gives  it  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind."»  The  thing  enjoined  by  this  law 
is  most  substantial,  the  life  and  soul  of  ^1  other  Huty,  and 
without  which  all  that  we  can  do  besides  is  but  mere  sha- 
dow ;  for  whatsoever  we  are  enjoined  to  do  else,  we  must 
understand  enjoined  to  be  done  out  of  love  to  God,  as  the 
principle  whence  it  must  proceed ;  and  not  proceeding 
thence,  the  moral  goodness  of  it  vanishes  as  a  beam  cut 
off  from  the  sun.  For  on  this  (with  the  other  which  is 
like  unto  it,  and  which  also  hangs  upon  this)  "  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  And  wluit,  durst  diou  who 
knowest  God,  or  ratner  art  known  of  him,  neglect  so  great 
and  substantial  a  duty  1  This  is  not  like  the  command  of 
wearing  fringe  on  the  borders  of  the  garment,  or  of  not 
wearing  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen ;  wherein  sure 
they  whom  it  concerned  should  have  been  very  undutiful 
to  have  disobeyed;  but  it  }S  the  very  greatest  among  the 
great  things  of  the  law ;  a  duty  npon  which  all  duty  de- 
pends, even  for  life  and  breath !  Should  not  this  have  ob- 
tained in  thy  practice,  that  ought  to  rqn  through  and  ani- 
mate all  the  rest  1  Or  was  it  Ht  it  should  lie  dead  and 
boimd  up  in  the  habitual  principle,  and  not  go  forth  (or 
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very  rarely)  into  aet  and  exercise  1    Or  didat  thou  do  thy 
duty  herein  by  bein^r  only  inclined  to  do  it  1    Or  would 
not  the  inclination,  if  it  were  right,  infer  (or  otherwise  is 
it  like  to  last  long  without)  suitable  exercise  1    Why  was 
so  express  a  law  neglected,  so  often  enjoined  (or  the  prac- 
tice mentioned  with  approbation,  or  the  neglect  of  it  ani- 
madverted upon  with  aohorrence,  in  the  very  terms,  or  in 
terms  evidently  enough  of  the  same  import^  in  the  sacred 
volume  1b    How  could  yon  turn  over  the  leaves  of  that 
book,  and  not  oilen  meet  with  such  words,  "  Rejoice  ye  in 
the  Lord,  ye  righteous :«  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  again,  I 
say  unto  you,  rejoice,'*?  &c.  Should  not  so  frequent  incul- 
cations of  the  same  thing  have  been  answered  by  the  fre- 
quency and  eontinuedness  of  your  practice  of  it  i  Or  was 
it  enough  now  and  theiL  as  it  were  casually  and  by  chance, 
to  hit  upon  the  doing  of  what  is  so  momentous  a  part  of 
your  religion,  and  ought  to  be  the  business  of  your  life  1 
Ought  it  not  to  cut  your  heart  to  find  yourself  convicted 
herein  of  a  disobedient  omission  1    And  when  the  great 
Qod  exacts  that  stated  homage  from  you,  a  frequent,  prac- 
tical, explicit  recognition  and  owning  of  him  as  the  su- 
preme delight,  the  great  solace^  repose,  and  rest  of  your 
souls,  that  yott  have  been  so  httle  awed  with  the  appre- 
hension of  his  authority  and  right  in  this  case  1   when  he 
hath  mercifully  chosen  to  make  that  the  matter  of  his 
command  and  claim,  wherein  your  own  advantage,  satis- 
faction, and  content,  doth  so  entirely  consist  1    That  your 
practice  is  herein  disagreeable  to  a  law.  speaks  it  sinful: 
that  it  transgresses  so  great  a  law,  highly  aggravates  your 
sin :  a  law  so  important,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  so 
express  and  plain,  legible  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  in  reference  whereto,  the  very  excellency  of  the  ob- 
ject would  suffice  to  be  law  to  you,  and  dictate  your  duty, 
if  no  command  had  been  otherwise  given  in  the  case. 
Surely  the  neglect  of  such  a  lav  cannot  have  been  with- 
out great  transgression. 

3.  Your  own  conscience  you  will  acknowledge  ought  to 
be  a  rule,  to  you,  when  it  manifestly  agrees  with  that  for- 
mer nile  the  supreme  and  royal  law.  Do  you  not  find 
Tourselves  herem  to  have  offended  against  that  1  It  mav 
be  your  sleeping  conscience  did  not  find  yourself  to  of- 
fend; but  do  you  not  find  yourself  to  have  ofi*ended  it 
now  beginning  to  awake  1  This- is  not  a  doubtful  and  dis- 
putable matter,  (perhaps  your  minding  such  matters  too 
much  hath  hindered  you  mthis^sureljr  you  will  not  make 
a  scruple  of  it  a  difficult  case  of  conscience,  whether  you 
should  take  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  for  your  Gkxi ; 
whether  you  should  choose  him  for  your  portion,  seek  rest 
in  him,  and  place  upon  him  your  delight  and  love  1  And 
if  in  so  plain  a  case  your  conscience  hath  not  expressed 
itself  offended,  you  have  offended  against  it,  in  letting  it 
sleep  so  securely,  and  not  stirring  it  up  to  its  proper  office 
and  work.  And  know  that  sinning  against  the  light  of 
one's  own  conscience  doth  not  stand  only  in  going  against 
the  actual  deliberated  thoughts  which  we  have  had,  but 
idso  in  walking  contrary  to  our  habitual  knowledge,  and 
the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  which  thence  we  might 
and  should  actually  have  had.  Inadvertency  and  disre- 
gard of  known  duty  is  the  most  usual  way  of  sinning 
Xinst  conscience.  And,  besides,  have  you  not  in  this 
n  gone  against  the  repeated  checks  of  your  own  con- 
sciences 1  Bethink  vourselves,  have  you  not  in  your 
prayer  intermingled  frequent  confessions  of  your  cold  love 
to  God,  and  that  you  have  taken  so  little  delight  in  him  1 
And  were  those  only  customary  forms  with  you,  and  words 
of  course  1  Surely  (though  it  mi^ht  not  be  urgently  enough) 
your  consciences  aid  at  such  tunes  accuse  you.  And  let 
that  be  a  dreadful  thing  in  your  eyes,  to  continue  a  course 
which,  if  you  consider,  you  cannot  but  condemn.    And, 


By  this  means  you  are  supposed  to  have  known  the 
sweetness,  as  by  that  last  mentioned,  the  equity  and  fit- 
ness, of  delight  in  God.  Have  not  those  been  your  best 
hours,  wherein  you  could  freely  solace  yourselves  in  hi  ml 
Was  not  one  of  them  better  uan  a  thousand  otherwise 
spenn  Did  you  never  find  it  good  for  you,  in  this  way,  to 
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drav  nig^h  to  God  14  and  hereupon  pronounce  them  blessed 
whom  he  did  choose  and  cause  to  approach  xmXo  him  V 
And  where  is  that  blessedness  of  whicn  ye  spake  1  Have  ye 
forgotten  that  ye  ever  thus  tasted  how  gracious  the  Lord 
was  1  And  'tis  like  you  have,  by  your  taste,  found  it  also  an 
evil  thing  and  bitter  to  depart  from  him.  Methinks  you 
should  reckon  it  a  great  increase  of  your  sin  to  have  gone 
a^inst  vour  own  sense,  when  especially  your  superior  rule 
might  give  you  assurance  it  did  not  deceive  vou.  And  doth 
it  not  expressly  oblige  you  to  follow  its  guidance,  while  it 
puts  the  character  of  perfect,  or  of  being  come  to  full  age,* 
upon  them,  who  by  reason  of  use  (or  accustomedness) 
have  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil  1 

4.  And  what  will   you  say   to  the  great  obligations 
which  the  love  and  kindness  of  Qod  have  laid  upon  you  ? 
Will  you  not   esteem  yourselves   to  have  been  thereby 
bound  to  place  your  love  and  delight  on  him  1  Could  you 
decline  doing  so  without  putting  a  slight  upon  his  love 
who  is  infinite  in  what  he  is,  and  who  is  love  1    Was  not 
his  love  enough  to  deserve  yours  1  the  love  of  Gkxi,  that 
of  a  silly  worm  1   Were  vou  not  obliged  to  love  him  back 
ngain,  who  was  so  much  before-hand  with  you  in  themat- 
':er  of  love?  to  love  him  who  had  loved  yoa firstly    The 
first  love  is,  therefore,  perfectly  free ;  the  latter  la  therebv 
certainly  obliged  and  become  bounden  duty.    How  vari- 
ously and  with  how  might)r  demonstration  hath  that  love 
expressed  and  evidenced  itself!    It  hath  not  glanced  at 
you,  but  rested  on  you,  and  settled  in  delight.    He  hath 
so  stood  affected  towards  the  people  of  his  choice,  and  put 
a  name  on  them  on  purpose  to  signify  his  delight  in  them." 
He  rejoices  over  them  with  joy,  ana  rests  in  his  love  to 
them.*    The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people.r    His 
delights  have  from  of  old  been  with  the  sons  of  men.* 
Could  he  delight  in  such  as  you,  and  cannot  you  in  him  1 
Be  amazed  at  this!    How  mean  an  object  had  he  for  his 
delight  I  How  glorious  and  enamouring  a  one  have  you  ! 
excellency  and  love  in  conjunction  !  whereas  in  you  were 
met  deformity  and  ill  will !    He  hath  loved  you  so  as  to 
remit  to  you  much.    To  give  to  you  and  for  you  a  great 
deal  more ;  Himself  and  the  Son  of  his  delights.    He 
then  (thou  shouldst  recount)  did  invite  thee  to  delight  in 
him  who  hath  alwavs  sought   thy  good,  don^  strange 
things  to  effect  it,  takes  pleasure  in  thy  prosperity,  and 
-exercises  loving-kindness  towards  thee  with  delight;  who 
-contrived  thy  happiness ;  wrought  out  thy  peace  at  the 
expense  of  blood,  even  his  own ;  taught  thee  the  way  of 
life,  cared  for  thee  all  thy  days,  hath  supplied  thy  wants, 
borne  thy  burdens,   eased  thy   griefs,  wiped  thy  tears. 
And  if  now  he  say  to  thee,  "  After  all  this  conldst  thou 
take  no  pleasure  in  me  V    Will  not  that  confound  and 
shame  thee?    He  hath  expressed   his  love   by   his  so 
earnest  (and  at  last  successful)  endeavours  to  gain  thine. 
By  this,  that  he  hath  seemed  to  put  a  value  on  it ;  and 
that  he  desisted  not  till  in  some  degree  he  had  won  it ; 
whereupon  there  hath  been  an  acquaintance,  a  friendship, 
some  intimacies  between  him  and  thee,  according  as  So- 
vereign Majesty  hath  vouchsafed  to  descend  and  advance 
sinful  d  ust.    And  how  disingenuous,  unbecoming,  and  un- 
suitable to  all  this  is  thy  strangeness  and  distance  afler- 
wards!    It  is  more  unworthy  to  cast  out  of  your  hearts, 
than  not  to  have  admitted  such  a  ^est. 

6.  How  contrary  is  this  omission  to  what  by  solemn 
vow  and  stipulation  you  have  bound  yourselves  to  I  It 
hath  graciously  pleased  the  blessed"  G^od  in  his  transac- 
tions with  men  to  contrive  his  laws  into  the  form  of  a  co- 
venant, wherein,  upon  terms,  he  binds  himself  to  them, 
expecting  (what  he  obtains  from  such  as  become  his  own) 
their  re-^tipulation.  Wonderful  ^ce!  that  he  should  ar- 
ticle wiih  his  creatures,  and  capitulate  with  the  work  of 
his  own  hands !  And  wherea.s  his  first  and  great  law  (and 
which  virtually  being  submitted  to,  comprehends  our 
obedience  to  all  the  rest)  is  as  hath  been  noted,  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me ;"  this  also  he  gives 
forth  often,  as  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  his  covenant, 
'That  he  will  be  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people." 
Now  this  you  have  consented  to ;  and  therein  bound  your- 
selves (as  you  have  heard  our  Saviour  expounds  the  first 
and  great  commandment)  to  love  him  with  all  your  seal 
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dec.  And  how  well  doih  year  Delect  to  delist  in  him 
agree  and  consist  with  this  1  What,  love  him  with  all 
your  soul  in  whom  you  can  rarely  find  yourselves  to  take 
any  pleasure  1  Surely  your  hearts  will  now  misgive  aad 
admit  a  conviction  you  have  not  dealt  tmly  (as  well  as  do( 
kindly)  in  this.  What,  not  to  keep  faith  with  the  righteoot 
God  I  To  deceive  a  aeceiver  some  would  think  not  into- 
lerable, but  what  pretence  can  there  be  for  such  dealing 
with  the  God  of  truth  1  You  have  vowed  to  him :  what 
think  you  of  this  drawing  back  1  Such  trifling  with  him ; 
the  great  and  terrible  Gtod  who  keeps  covenant  and  mer- 
cy for  ever  1  How  unbecoming  is  it !  to  dally  with  him 
as  you  would  with  an  uncertain  whiffling  man !  To  be  oft 
and  on,  to  say  and  unsay,  that  he  shall  be  yoar  God,  and 
that  he  shall  not,  (for  how  is  he  your  God  if  yon  delight 
not  in  him  ?)  imports  little  of  that  solemn  gravity  mad 
stayedness  which  becomes  a  transaction  with  the  most 
high  God.  He  takes  no  pleasure  in  fools;  wherefore  pay 
that  which  you  have  vowed.* 

6.  Nor  doth  it  better  agree  with  your  relation  to  him, 
which  arises  from  your  covenant.  Thence  he  becomes 
yours,  and  you  his !  "I  entered  into  covenant  with  ihec, 
and  thou  becamest  mine  :*'  and  the  covenant  binding  on 
both  parts,  the  relation  is  mutual ;  so  that  thereby  also  he 
becomes  yours.  It  is  a  most  near,  represented  therefore 
by  the  nearest  among  men,  even  the  conjugal,  relaxioo ; 
therefore  how  foil  is  that  Song  of  Songs  of  expressions 
importing  mutual  delight  suitable  thereto !  And  what  a 
bondage  (as  well  as  mcongmity)  were  that  relation  with- 
out delight  I  Have  you  repented  your  choice  1  If  not,  vby 
take  you  not  pleasure  1  W  hy  do  you  not  rejoice  and  glo- 
ry in  it,  even  as  he  professes  to  do  over  you  {  If  he  should 
repent,  in  what  case  were  you  ?  Not  to  take  pleasure  in 
God !  your  own  God !  How  strangely  uncouth  is  it !  Yoo 
aire  not  to  consider  him  as  a  stranger,  an  unrelated  one. 
If  he  were  such  to  you,  his  own  excellencies  challenge  to 
be  beheld  with  delight.  But  you  are  to  reckon  and  wr 
of  him,  "  This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend,  dtc  I 
am  his  and  he  is  mme."  And  how  ill  do  such  words  be- 
come the  mouth  that  utters  them  not  ft>om  the  abondance 
of  the  heart,  even  from  a  heart  abounding  and  overflow- 
ing with  love  and  joy ! 

7.  And  how  doth  the  temper  of  your  heart  and  vonr 
practice,  while  you  take  not  actual,  ordinary  delight  in  bod, 
clash  and  jar  with  yoar  profession  1  For  admit  yoa  do  ooc 
then  make  an  express  verbal  profession  of  actual  ddight 
in  Gk>d  at  such  times  when  you  find  it  not,  yet  too  ^1 
avow  yourselves,   and  would  be  accounted  and  looked 
upon,  as  related  to  him:  and  the  just  challenges  of  that  re- 
lation are  not  any  way  answered,  but  by  a  course  of  ordi- 
nary actual  delight.    So  much  your  profession  manifestlv 
imports.    Whilst  you  profess  the  Lord  to  be  your  God. 
you  profess  him  to  be  your  supreme  delight.   'And  how  is 
he  so,  when  you  seldom  have  a  delightful  thought  of  him, 
or  look  to  him  with  any  pleasure  1  and  the  temper  ot 
your  spirit  towards  him  is  usually  strange  and  shy  ?  And 
bethink  yourselves,  what  would  you  then  be  esteemed 
such  as  care  not  for  him,  as  value  him  not  1    Would  yoa 
willingly  be  taken  for  such  in  all  those  long  intervals 
wherein  your  actual  delight  in  him  is  wholly  discontinned  ? 
Would  you  not  be  ashamed  the  disposition  of  vonr  hean 
towards  him  at  such  times  should  be  known  ?   bo  yon  not 
desire  to  be  better  thought  of  1  What  is  there  then  at  the 
bottom,  and  under  the  covert,  of  your  yet  continued  pro- 
fession at  such  times,  but  falsehood  1    A  corresponoent 
affection  there  is  not.    Is  not  your  very  profession  then 
mere  dissimulation  and  a  liel  a  concealment  and  dis- 
guise of  a  heart  inwardly  bad  and  naught ;  but  which  on  It 
comforts  itself  that  it  is  not  known  1   that  is  all  day  lonir 
full  of  earth  and  vanity,  and  wholly  taken  up  with  either 
the  contentments,  delights,  and  hopes,  or  the  cares,  fears 
and  discontents  that  do  naturally  arise  from  these  vile, 
mean  objects,  and  so  are  of  a  kind  as  mean  and  vile  as 
they  1  only  makes  a  shift  to  lie  hid  all  the  while,  and  lark 
under  the  appearance  such  none  hath  put  on  of  a  lover  of 
God,  and  one  that  above  all  things  delights  in  him  1    But 
is  this  honest  dealing  1  t>r  was  this  indeed  all  that  was 
this  while  to  be  got  of  God,  the  credit  of  being  thou^  his  7 
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Yet  it  may  be  yon  wiU  somewhat  relieve  yourselves  by 
saying  you  suppose  for  all  this  your  profession  was  not 
altogether  fal^se.  For  yoa  hope  there  was  still  a  principle 
in  yon  by  whicii  70ur  heart  was  habitualy  directed  towards 
Grod,  and  whereby  his  interest  did  still  live  and  was  main- 
tained in  you,  notwithstanding  your  many  and  long  diver- 
sions from  him.  And  while  your  profession  did  signify 
that,  it  signified  some  real  thing,  and  so  was  not  a  false 
and  lying  profession. 

Bat  to  tnis  I  say,  was  this  all  that  your  profession  was 
in  itself  apt,  and  by  yoa  desi|^ed,  to  signify  ?  Surely  it 
was  apt  and  intended  to  signify  more  than  habitual  incli- 
nation. It  carried  the  appearance  of  such  actings  Grod- 
ward  as  were  suitable  to  your  having  him  for  your  Grod ; 
and  you  would  it's  likely  have  been  loth  it  should  have 
been  otherwise  understood.  And  surely  whatsoever  it 
said  or  im|>orted  more  than  the  truth  was  false. 

And  again,  can  you  be  confident  that  so  much  as  you 
suppose  was  true  ?  Are  you  sure  of  this,  that  because  you 
have  sometimes  found  some  motions  of  heart  towards  God, 
it  is  therefore  habitually  inclined  to  him,  when  it  very 
rarely  pats  fi>rth  itself  in  any  suitable  acts,  and  for  the  most 
part  works  ouite  another  way  1  Whereby  are  habits  to  be 
known  but  by  the  frequency  of  their  acts  1  Do  not  you 
know  there  are  many  half-mclinations  and  workings  of 
heart  with  some  complacency  God- ward  that  prove  abortive 
and  come  to  nothing,  as  that  of  the  stony  ground,  and  that 
of  Heb.  vi.  4.  do  more  than  intimate.  Surely  your  hope 
and  safety  more  depend  upon  your  repentance,  your  return 
and  closer  adherence  to  God  thereupon,  than  the  supposi- 
tion your  heart  is  in  the  main  sound  and  right  amidst  those 
more  notable  declinincrs  from  him.  But  we  will  admit 
your  supposition  true,  (which  the  consideration  of  the  per- 
sons we  are  now  dealing  with,  and  the  design  of  this  present 
piece  of  our  discourse  requires,)  and  take  it  for  granted, 
that  amidst  this  your  great  neglect,  you  have  notwithstand- 
ing a  principle,  a  new  and  holy  nature  in  you,  whose  ten- 
dency is  God-ward;  whereupon,  we  further  say  then, 

8.  And  doth  not  your  unaccustomedness  to  this  blessed 
exercise  resist  the  tendency  of  that  new  nature  ?  And  so 
your  practice,  while  your  hearts  run  a  quite  contrary  course, 
nor  they  are  not  domg  nothinfi^  while  they  are  not  in  this 
delightful  way  working  towards  Gkxl^)  doth  not  only  ofiend 
towards  your  profession,  which  it  m  great  part  belies ; 
but  against  that  vital  principle  also,  which  is  in  you ; 
and  so  your  very  excuse  aggravates  vour  sin.  Is  there 
indeed  sueh  a  principle  in  vovl  And  whither  tends 
ill  Is  it  not  from  God  1  And  doth  it  not  then  nar 
turally  aim  at  him  and  tend  towards  him'?  being  upon 
both  these  accounts  (as  well  as  that  it  resembles  him, 
and  is  his  living  imase^  called  a  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature  1  Yea,  aotn  it  not  tend  to  delight  in  himi 
for  it  tends  to  him  as  the  soul's  last  end  and  rest.  What 
good  principle  can  you  have  in  you  Gk)d-ward  if  you  have 
not  love  to  him  ?  And  the  property  of  that,  is  to  work 
towards  him  by  desire,  that  it  may  rest  in  him  by  delight. 
Have  you  faith  in  God  1  That  works  by  this  love.  F\iith 
is  that  great  power  in  the  holy  soul  by  which  it  acts  from 
God  as  a  principle ;  lave  is  that  by  which  it  acts  towards 
him  as  an  ends  by  that  it  draws  from  him,  by  this  it 
moves  to  him,  and  rests  in  him.  The  same  holy,  gracious 
nature  (dependently  on  its  great  Author  and  Cause)  in- 
clining it  both  to  this  motion  and  rest ;  and  to  the  former, 
in  order  to  the  latter :  so  by  the  work  of  the  new  creature 
in  the  soul  formed  purposely  for  blessedness  in  God  and 
devotedness  to  him,  its  aspirati(ma,  its  motions,  its  very 
pulse,  breathe,  tend,  and  beat  this  way.  But  you  applv 
not  your  souls  to  delight  in  God.  You  bend  your  muds 
and  hearts  another  way.  What  are  yoa  doing  then  ?  You 
are  striving  a^^ainst  your  own  life ;  you  are  mortifying  all 
good  inclinations  towards  God,  stifling  and  stopping  the 
breath  that  your  panting  heart  would  send  forth  to  nim ;  you 
are  busily  cruei tying  the  new  ereature,  iostead  of  the  l>ody 
of  sin.  There  is  somewhat  in  yon  that  would  work  towariu 
God,  and  you  suffer  it  not;  and  is  that  welll  That  divine 
thing,  bom  of  God,  of  heavenly  descent,  that  hath  so  much 
in  ii  of  sacredness  by  its  extraction  and  parentage,  you 
fear  not  to  do  violenee  Vol 

If  indeed  such  a  thing  (as  you  seem  to  hope)  be  in  you ; 
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at  some  time  or  other  you  may  perceive  which  way  it  beats 
and  tends.  The  soul  in  which  it  hath  place  is  biassed  by 
it  Gk>d-ward;  and  though  oAen  it  is  not  discernible,  it 
sometimes  shows  its  indinatkui.  Other  men,  and  meaner 
creatures,  sleep  sometimes,  and  then  their  most  rooted  dis- 
positions appear  not ;  when  they  are  awake  they  bewray 
them,  and  let  them  be  seen  in  their  actions,  motions,  and 
pursuits.  The  renewed  soul  hath  its  deeping  in  tervals  too, 
and  what  propensions  it  hath  towards  God  is  little  discern- 
ible ;  (and  yet  even  then  it  sometimes  dreams  of  him,  at 
least  between  sleeping  and  waking;  I  sleep,  but  my  heart 
waketh,  it  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  ;)b  but  if  you  seri- 
ously commune  with  yourselves  in  your  more  wakeful 
seasons,  you  may  perceive  what  your  hearts  seek  and  crave ; 
some  such  sense  as  this  may  be  read  in  them.  The  desire  of 
our  souls  is  unto  thy  name,  O  Lord,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  thee.«  One  thing  have  1  desired,  that  will  I 
seek  after,  to  behold  the  beauty  Tthe  delight,  as  the  word 
signifies)  of  the  Lord.d  And  wnen*you  observe  this  dis- 
covered inclination,  you  may  see  what  it  is  that  in  your 
too  wonted  course  you  repress  and  strive  againsL  That 
divine  birth  calls  for  suitable  nutriment,  more  tastes  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is.  You  will  have  it  feed  upon  ashes, 
upon  wind  and  vanity ;  or  (althou^  it  had  the  best  pa- 
rent, it  hath  so  ill  a  nurse)  when  it  asks  bread,  you  ^ve  it 
a  stone,  and  let  it  be  stung  by  a  scorpion ;  and  the  mjury 
strikes  higher  than  at  it  alone,  even  (as  is  obvious)  at  the 
very  Author  of  this  divine  production ;  which  therefore 
we  add  as  a  further  aggravation  of  this  evil,  viz. 

9.  That  it's  an  offence  against  the  Spirit  of  grace,  whose 
dictates  are  herein  slighted  and  o{^osed ;  for  surely  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  new  creature  he  concurs.  It  is 
maintained  by  him  as  well  as  produced,  continually  de- 
pends on  him  as  to  its  being,  properties,  and  all  its  opera- 
tions. Nothing  therefore  can  be  cross  to  the  inclination 
of  a  renewed  soul  as  such,  which  is  not  more  principally 
so  to  the  Holy  Ghost  himself.  And  particularly  the  dis- 
posing of  the  soul  unto  delight  is  most  expressly  ascribed 
to  him ;  that  Yery  disposition  being  itself  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  •  and  we  find  it  numbered  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.f  You  may  possibly  be  less  apprehensive  of  your 
sin  in  this,  because  you  find  him  not  dictating  to  you  with 
that  discernible  majesty,  authority,  and  glory,  that  you  may 
think  a^eeable  to  so  great  an  Agent.  But  you  must  know, 
he  applies  himself  to  us  in  a  way  much  imitating  that  of 
nature.  And  as  in  reference  to  the  conservation  of  our  na- 
tural beings,  we  are  assured  the  first  cause  co-operates 
with  inferior  causes,  {for  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being 
in  him, ')  though  the  Divine  influence  is  not  commimicated 
to  this  purpose  with  any  sensible  glory,  or  so  distinguish- 
ably,  that  we  can  discern  what  influence  is  from  the  superior 
cause  and  what  from  subordinate ;  our  reason  and  faith 
certainly  assure  us  of  what  our  sense  cannot  reach  in  this 
matter.  So  it  is  here  also,  the  Divine  Spirit  accommodates 
himself  very  much  to  the  same  way  of  working  with  our 
own,  and  acts  as  suitably  to  our  own  natures.  And  though 
by  very  sensible  tokens  we  cannot  always  tell  which  be 
the  motions  that  proceed  from  him ;  yet  faith  teaches  us 
from  his  word,  to  ascribe  to  him  whatever  spiritual  good 
we  find  in  ourselves ;  iuasmuch  as  we  are  not  of  ourselves 
sufficient  to  think  a  good  thought.  And  if  by  that  word 
we  judge  of  the  various  motions  that  stir  in  us,  we  may 
discern  which  are  good  and  which  not ;  and  so  may  know 
what  to  ascribe  to  the  Spirit,  and  what  not  Whereas, 
therefore,  that  word  eommands  us  to  delifiht  in  God,  if  we 
find  any  motion  in  our  hearts  tending  that  way,  we  are 
presently  to  own  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  touch  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  therein.  And  what,  have  you  found  no  such 
i&otions  excited,  no  thoughts  cast  in  that  have  had  this  as- 
pect and  tendency,  which  your  indulged  carnality  and 
aversion  have  repressed  and  counter-wrought  7  Herein 
you  have  grieved  and  quenched  the  Spirit 

And  if  it  have  not  over-bome  you  into  what  vou  should 
have  understood  to  have  been  your  duty,  but  have,  upon 
your  untractableness,  retired  and  withdrawn  from  you; 
do  not  therefore  make  the  less  reckoning  of  the  matter, 
but  the  more  rather;  this  carries  more  in  it  of  awful  con- 
sideration in  you,  and  smarter  rebuke  that  he  desisted. 
You  must  consider  him  as  a  free  Agent,  and  who  works  to 
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will  anil  to  do  of  his  good  pleasare.  His  influence  is  re- 
tractable, and  when  it  is  retracted  yon  ought  in  this  case 
to  reckon,  it  siornifies  a  resentment  of  your  undutifal  and 
regardless  carriage  towards  him.  And  oof  ht  you  not  to 
smite  upon  the  thigh  then,  and  say,  "  What  have  I  done  1" 
You  have  striven  a^nst  the  Spirit  of  the  most  high  Gtod ; 
you  have  resisted  hun  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  when 
you  were  committed  to  his  conduct  and  government;  you 
have  fallen  out  and  quarrelled  with  yoar  merciful  guide, 
and  slighted  at  once  both  his  authority  and  love.  This 
could  be  no  small  offisnce.  And  you  are  also  to  consider, 
that  when  such  a  province  was  assigned  him  in  reference 
to  you,  and  such  as  you ;  and  the  great  Gkxl  set  his  Sjiirit 
on  work  about  you;  it  was  with  a  special  end  and  design, 
being  the  determination  of  most  wise  counsel.  And  how 
highly  doih  this  increase  the  offence  !  that, 

10.  You  have  herein  directly  obstructed  the  course  and 
progress  of  that  design;  that  could  be  no  other  than 
the  magnifying  of  his  grace  in  your  conduct  to  blessedness. 
This  is  that  whereon  he  hath  been  intent ;  and  he  hath 
made  his  design  herein  so  visible,  that  they  that  run 
might  read  what  it  was.  The  very  overture  to  jou  of 
placing  your  delights  on  him,  speaks  its  end ;  'tis  that 
whereby  he  should  be  most  highly  acknowledged  and  you 
blessed  both  at  once.  His  Imown  design  you  ought  to 
have  reckoned  did  prescribe  to  you,  and  give  you  a  law. 
It  is  a  part  of  civili^  towards  even  an  ordinary  man,  no^ 
to  cross  his  design  which  I  know  him  earnestly  to  intend, 
when  it  tends  no  way  to  my  prejudice,  or  any  man's;  yea, 
to  do  so  would  in  common  interpretation,  besides  rude- 
ness, argue  ill  nature  and  a  mischievous  disposition.  Much 
more  would  duty  and  just  observance  towards  a  superior 
challenge  so  much,  as  not  to  counterwork  him,  and  awe  a 
well-tempered  spirit  into  subjection  and  compliance ;  but 
a  stiff  reluctancy  to  the  great  and  known  design  of  the 
blessed  Gk)d,  meant  so  directly  to  our  own  advantage, 
speaks  so  venr  bad  a  temper,  hath  in  it  such  a  complica- 
tion of  peevish  wilfldness,  of  undutifulness  and  ingratitude 
to  him,  of  negligence  and  disregard  of  ourselves,  that  it 
must  want  a  name  to  express  it. 

And  now  do  yon  see  what  evil  the  neglect  of  delighting 
in  God  (accompanied  as  it  cannot  but  be  with  the  having 
your  hearts  otherwise  engaged  and  vainly  busy)  doth  in- 
clude and  carry  in  it  1  Will  you  pause  awhile  and  delibe- 
rate upon  it  1  Do  but  make  your  just  and  sober  estimate 
by  the  things  that  have  been  mentioned.  Measure  it  by 
dfod's  law,  and  it  imports  manifest  disobedience  in  a  mat- 
^  ter  of  highest  consequence ; — ^by  the  judgment  of  your  own 
^  conscience^  and  it  imports  much  boldness  against  lieht  in 
a  very  plain  case ; — ^by  your  experience,  and  it  speaks  an 
uninstructable  stupidity,  or  a  very  heedless  forgetftil  spirit ; 
— by  the  obligation  laid  upon  you,  by  the  kindness  of  this 
wery  counsel  and  offer,  (besides  man3r  other  ways,)  and  it 
hath  in  it  great  ingratitude  and  insensibleness  or  the  great- 
est love ; — by  yoar  covenant,  and  it  imports  treachery ; — ^by 
your  relation,  much  inconerxiity  and  undecency ; — by  your 
profession,  falsehood  and  nypocrisy ; — ^by  the  tendency  of 
the  new  nature  in  you,  unnatural  violence ; — by  the  dic- 
taie«  of  God's  Spirit,  gi^at  untractableness  ;--by  his  Imown 
declared  design  in  this  matter,  a  most  undutiful  disrespect 
to  him,  with  a  most  wretched  carelessness  of  yourselves, 
as  to  your  nearest  and  most  important  concern.  One 
would  think  it  needless  to  say  more.  But  why  should  we 
balk  any  thing  that  so  obviously  occurs,  tending  to  set 
forth  the  exceeding  ^eat  sinfulness  of  this  sin  1  Therefore 
know,  that  besides  its  great  faultiness  in  itself, 

11.  Much  also  eannot  but  be  derived  into  it  fixmi  its 
xrery  faulty  causes.  It  supposes  and  ar]gues  great  evils 
that  flow  into  it,  and  {torn  which  it  hath  its  rise. 

1.  Great  blindness  and  ignorance  of  God.  For  is  it 
possible  any  should  have  known  and  not  have  loved  him  ? 
or  have  beheld  his  glory,  and  not  have  been  delighted 
therewith?  and  that  with  such  delight  and  love  as  should 
have  held  a  settled  seat  and  residence  in  them.  And  can 
your  ignorance  of  God  be  excusable  or  innocent  1~  The 
apo*!tle's  words  are  too  applicable ;  Some  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  Gk)d,  I  speak  it  to  your  shame.ii  Do  you 
pretend  to  him,  and  know  him  not  1  worship  him  so  oft, 
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and  worship  you  know  not  what  1  had  sach  oiifioftimiiy 
of  knowing  him,  and  yet  be  ignorant  1  At  least  it  wooU 
be  thought,  bi  Jndah  is  God  known,  and  that  his  aaoK 
were  great  in  Israeli  where  he  hath  had  his  tabernacle  and 
dwelling-place.  Here  one  would  think  his  altar  should 
not  bear  tne  same  inscription  as  at  Athens,  *'  To  the  un- 
known God."k  How  express  hath  his  discovery  of  him- 
self been  to  you  i  and  how  amiable  1  What  was  there  ia 
it  not  delectable  7  or  in  respect  whereof  he  hath  not  ap- 
peared altoc[ether  lovely  1  as  it  were  composed  of  delights  1 
Yon  have  nad  opportunity  to  behold  him  clad  with  the 
garments  of  salvation  and  praise ;  and  as  he  is  in  Christ, 
m  that  alluring  posture,  '^reconciling  the  world  lo  him- 
self" i  wherein  all  his  attributes  have  visibly  oomplied  to 
the  reconciling  design ;  his  boundless  fblness  of  life  and 
love  not  obstructed  ay  any  of  them,  from  flowing  oot  in 
rich  and  liberal  communications.  If  you  had  not  excluded 
that  glorious  pleasant  light  wherein  ne  is  so  to  be  beheld, 
you  would  have  beheld  what  had  won  yoar  hearts  folly, 
and  bound  them  to  him  in  everlasting  delig^  and  love. 
And  have  you  not  reason  to  be  ashamed  you  have  not 
known  him  better,  and  to  better  purpose!  Alienation 
from  the  life  of  Gk>d">  proceeds  tram  bundness  of  heart, 
i.  e.  a  chosen,  affected,  volimtary  blindness.  Or  if  yoar 
knowledge  of  him  be  not  little, 

2.  Your  little  delight  in  him  argues  much  unmindfhl- 
ness  of  him ;  at  least  that  you  have  not  minded  him  duly, 
and  according  to  what  yon  have  known.  It  might  here  be 
seasonable  to  suggest  to  you,  how  likely  it  is  that  several 
ways  your  great  faultiness  in  the  matter  of  thinking  of  God 
may  have  contributed  to  the  withholding  of  yoar  delight 
from  him.    Consider  therefore, 

1.  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  him  been  slight  and 
transient  7  Have  they  not  been  overly  snperficial  tikoaghis  1 
casual  only,  and  such  as  have  droppea  into  yoar  minds 
as  it  were  by  chance,  fluid  and  roving,  fixed  neiiber  apon 
him  nor  into  your  hearts  1  too  much  resembling  what  is 
said  of  the  wicked  man,  God  is  not  in  all  his  tbooghts,* 
he  hath  not  been  amidst  them  1  Your  thoagbts  have  not 
united  upon  him,  he  hath  not  been  situated  and  centred 
in  them.  Was  not  this  the  easel  You  bestowed  npoo 
him  it  may  be  now  and  then  a  hasty  passant^lance,  ihe 
careless  cast  of  a  wandering  eye ;  ana  was  tnu  likely  to 
beget  an  abiding  permanent  delight  1  Have  yoa  been  wont 
to  compose  yourselves  designedly  and  on  purpose  to  think 
of  him,  so  as  your  thoughts  mi^ht  be  said  to  have  heea 
directed  towards  him  by  the  desire  and  inclining  bent  of 
your  heart;  according  to  that,  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to- 
wards thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee?* 
Whence  it  is  that  'tis  represented  as  the  osnal  posture  ot 
them  whom  he  reckons  among  his  jewels,  and  for  whom 
the  book  of  remembrance  was  written,  that  they  thought 
on  his  name:'  a  thing  that  they  might  be  known  bv.  and 
distinguished  from  other  men.  Wherefore  it  is  observ- 
able, that  their  remembrance  of  him  was  thought  worth 
the  remembering,  and  to  be  transmitted  into  records  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  evil  of  your  not  delighting  in  God, 
hath  a  great  accession  fVom  yoar  negligent  thinking  of  him. 

dw  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  him  been  low  and  mean, 
such  as  have  imported  light  esteem  1  Compare  them  with 
those  admiring  thoughts,  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  gods  1  who  L<i  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness  1^ 
O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth!'  How  unlike  have  yours  been  to  such  thoughts! 
Bethink  yourselves  how  deeply  culpable  yon  have  made 
your  neglect  to  delight  in  God,  oy  your  unworthy  thoughts, 
by  which  you  have  detracted  so  unspeakably  from  the 
Divine  excellency !  Hence  you  have  more  to  account  for 
than  merely  not  delighting  m  God,  a  rendering  him  such 
to  yourselves,  as  if  he  were  not  worthy  to  be  delighted  in. 
How  ought  tnis  to  shake  your  hearts ! 

3.  Have  they  not  been  hard  thoughts;  ftill  of  censure, 
and  misjudging  of  his  nature,  counsds,  ways,  and  works  1 
have  there  not  been  perverse  reasonings,  with  dislike  of 
his  methods  of  government  over  men  in  this  present  s4ate  1 
as  if  he  had  too  little  kindness  for  such  as  you  woold  hare 
him  favour,  and  too  much  for  others ;  judging  his  love  and 
hatred  by  false  measures  1  This  seems  to  be  much  the  evil 
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onto  which  tfatf  iDJanction  of  delight  in  God  is  here  op- 
posed in  this  psalm  and  whence  it  may  be  estimated,  how 
directly  that  militates  against  this,  and  prevailing,  excludes 
iL  Perhaps  you  hare  delighted  so  little  in  Gtod  because 
ye  hare  thought  (the  thing  that  is  so  wearisome  to  him) 
ererr  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  them  ;■  and  have  said  in  your  hearts, 
where  is  the  God  of  judgment  1  Or  have  you  not  been 
more  peccant  in  your  apprehensions  of  his  rules  and  reso- 
lutions for  the  disposing  of  men  as  to  their  eternal  states  1 
Have  yon  not  disbelieved  the  revelation  he  hath  given  of 
his  nature,  and  express  declarations  of  his  mind  and  pur- 
pose touching  these  matters  1  Was  it  not  enough  for  jrou 
to  have  known  his  gracious  propensions  towards  returning 
sinners,  that  desire  him  again  for  their  God,  and  willingly 
accept  the  grace,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  conduct  and 
government,  of  his  Son  1  Should  not  this  have  allured  and 
won  your  hearts  to  him,  and  made  you,  with  humble, 
thankful  admiration  of  his  grace,  resign  and  yield  your- 
selves to  be  his  for  ever  1  Have  you  not  measured  }rour 
apprehensions  of  him  by  the  suggestions  and  misgivings 
of  your  guilty,  jealous  hearts ;  or  by  your  experienced 
animosity,  stnd  the  implacableness  of  your  own  spirits  to- 
wards such  as  have  onended  you ;  as  if  he  could  forgive 
no  more  than  you  are  disposed  to  do  1  Have  you  not 
opposed  your  own  imaginations  of  him  to  his  express  tes- 
tifications of  himself,  that "  He  is  love ;  slow  to  anger,  and 
of  great  mercy,  Ac.  And  that  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above  your  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  your  thoughts  1"  Have  you  not  (against 
his  plain  word)  thought  him  irreconcileabie,  and  averse  to 
the  acceijling  of  any  atonement  for  you  1  prescribed  and 
set  boanas  to  him,  and  thought  your  sm  greater  than  could 
be  forgiven  1  And  if  hereupon  you  have  not  delighted  in 
him,  and  have  found  all  ingenuous  affection  towiurds  him 
stifled  within  you,  as  your  not  delighting  in  him,  was  a 
foul  evil ;  the  more  smful  injurious  caui«e  Tdenying  the 
infinite  goodness  of  his  nature,  and  giving  tne  lie  to  his 
word)  hath  made  it  beyond  all  expression  worse.  And 
further  a,t  least  consider, 

4.  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  Gkxl  been  few  7  Is  not 
the  meditation  of  him  with  yon  an  unwonted  thing  1  The 
Psalmist,  resolving  to  mind  him  much,  to  praise  and  sing 
to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  while  be  had  any  being  ;i 
doth -as  it  were  prophesy  to  himself,  that  his  meditation  of 
him  should  be  sweet.  Frequent  right  thoughts  of  God, 
will  surely  be  pleasant,  delightfhl  thoughts;  but  your  little 
delight  in  Gkxl  too  plainly  argues,  you  have  minded  him 
but  seldom.  And  now  full  of  guilt  is  your  not  delighting 
in  Qod  upon  this  account !  How  cheap  is  the  expense  of 
a  thought  1  What,  that  so  much  should  not  be  done  in 
order  to  the  delightful  rest  of  your  soul  in  God! 

3.  It  supposes  much  carnality,  a  prone  inclination  and 
addictedness  to  this  earth  and  the  things  of  it ;  and  there- 
upon argues  in  you  a  very  mean,  abject  spirit.  While  you 
can  take  no  pleasure  (or  do  take  so  little)  in  God,  is  there 
nothing  else  wherein  you  take  pleasure  I  And  what  is  it  1 
Qod  hath  in  this  matter  no  other  rival  than  this  world. 
'Tis  its  friendship  that  is  enmity  to  him  ;*i  something  or 
other  of  it,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  tfae 
pride  of  life  prevails  far,  while  the  love  of  the  Father  hath 
so  little  place  in  yon.^  Whither  are  you  sunk  1  into  how 
low  and  vile  a  temper  of  spirit,  whm  you  can  take  pleasure 
in  so  base  things,  rather  than  in  the  blessed  Qod ;  and  quit 
so  high  and  pure  delights  for  mire  and  dirt  1  What  hath 
thus  carnalized  your  minds,  that  you  savour  only  the  things 
of  the  flesh,  and  divine  things  are  tasteless  and  withont 
relish  7  Nor  are  you  to  think  more  favourably  of  your 
case,  if  you  take  little  actual  complacency  in  me  world 
also ;  probably  it  is  because  you  have  Jiule  of  it  to  delight 
in ;  it  may  be  you  are  more  acquainted  with  the  cares  of 
it  than  the  delights ;  or  vour  desire  after  it  is  much  larger 
than  your  possession.  ^Tis  all  one  for  that.  But  what 
are  your  hearts  most  apt  to  delight  in  t  or,  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  your  temper  1  'Tis  the  same  thing,  what 
earthly  affection  predominates  in  you,  while  the  temper  of 
yxfur  spirit  is  earthly;-  and  it  is  thereby  held  off  fh)mGod. 
Your  not  having  actual  earthly  deughts  to  put  in  the 
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balance  against  heavenly  is  only  by  accident.  But  all  your 
cares,  desires,  and  hopes  of  tnat  vile  kind,  would  turn 
into  as  vile  delights,  if  you  had  your  wills.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  are  the  more  excuseless,  and  your  sin  is  the 
grosser,  that  even  the  cares  adfd  troubles  of  this  world  are 
of  more  value  with  you  than  delight  in  God.  How  far  are 
you  from  that  temper,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
and  whom  do  I  desire  on  earth  besides  thee  1^ 

4.  And  how  sad  an  argument  is  it,  of  downright  aver- 
sion and  disaffectedness  to  Grod,  in  a  great  degree  at  least 
yet  remaining  I  Whence  can  your  not  delighting  in  him 
proceed,  but  from  this,  as  its  most  immediate  cause  1  What 
could  hinder  you,  if  your  heart  were  inclined  1  Are  you 
not  astonished  to  behold  this  as  the  state  of  your  case,  that 
you  delight  not  in  him,  because  your  heart  is  against  it ; 
that  is,  from  flat  enmity.  And  what  doth  more  naturally 
import  enmity  to  any  thing  than  to  turn  off  from  it,  as  not 
being  able  to  take  pleasure  in  it.  So  God  expresses  his 
detestation  of  apostates,  If  any  man  draw  bacir,  my  soul 
shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.>  And  his  contempt  of  Je- 
choniah  is  sienified  by  the  like  manner  of  speakmg.  Do 
you  not  tremble  to  thmk  that  should  be  the  temper  of  your 
spirit  towards  God,  and  that  your  estimate  of  him^  as  if  he 
were  a  despised  broken  idol,*  and  as  mean  a  thing  as  a 
vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure  ?  Reckon  then  thus  with 
yourself.  As  your  case  stands,  and  things  do  lie  between 
God  and  you,  your  little  delight  in  God  can  have  no  more 
favourable  account  given  of  it,  nor  be  resolved  into  any 
gentler  or  milder  cause,  than  enmity.  And  if  this  seem 
to  you  not  to  be  a  cause,  but  to  be  coinoident,  and  fall  in 
with  it.  so  much  the  worse.  By  how  much  less  this  enmity 
hath  01  antecedency  to  your  neglect,  or  the  more  it  seems 
the  same  with  it,  so  much  the  more  it  discovers  the  evU  of 
the  thing  itself.  For  by  what  worse  name  can  we  call 
any  thing  than  enmity  to  Grod  1  But  we  speak  of  your 
habitual  temper,  as  that,  which  is  the  cause  of  your  actual 
neglect.  And  since  you  have  a  discovery  of  Grod  as 
the  most  delectable  object,  cannot  pretend  there  is  a  better, 
have  leave  and  free  permission  to  place  your  delight  on 
him,  ye  are  earnestly  invited  and  pressed  to  it.  'Tis 
plain  nothing  else  is  in  your  way  to  hinder  you.  There* 
fore  you  delight  not  in  him,  because  your  heaxt  only  is 
averse. 

III.  We  also  might  insist  further  to  show  the  evils  that 
ensue  and  follow  upon  this  neglect.  Such  I  mean,  as  do 
not  follow  casually  and  by  accident,  but  which  have  a 
very  inward  connexion  with  it,  and  are  its  most  natural 
consequents  ;  being  some  way  caused  by  it,  or  which  it 
doth  very  directly  tend  to  beget.  And  yet  these  we  need 
not  be  solicitously  curious  to  distinguish,  as  things  of  a 
kind  altogether  diverse  from  those  last  mentioned  under 
the  foregoing  head.  For  it  in  very  apparent,  the  same 
things  may  both  cause  little  delight  m  God,  ana  be  caused 
thereby ;  as  a  person  may  therefore  not  delight  in  GU)d  be- 
cause he  knows  him  not,  and  may  therefore  be  the  less  apt 
to  entertain  the  knowledge  of  him,  because  he  hath  no  de- 
light in  him.  And  the  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  other 
things  spoken  of  as  causes  of  this  omission,  i.  e.  that  it  and 
they  may  be  mutual  causes  of  one  another.  But  it  how- 
ever equally  serves  the  design  of  aggravating  the  evil  of 
not  taking  frequent  actual  delight  in  Gk>d,  that  hereby  sin 
grows,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  different  kinds.  There  is 
still  an  incTcase  of  sin,  though  but  of  the  same  sort  that  was 
in  being  before.  You  ought  to  consider  then,  as  you  take 
so  little  delight  in  Grod  from  that  very  bad  cause,  that  you 
have  not  entertained  the  right  knowledge  of  him,  when 
you  had  so  great  opportunity  to  get  much  of  it,  which 
makes  your  matter  very  ill ;  do  you  not  also  find  that  by 
your  withholding  yourselves  from  delighting  in  him,  you 
have  still  less  di«:po8ition  to  seek  his  more  inward  acquaint- 
ance ?  And  doth  not  that  make  your  matter  much  worse  1 
If  you  already  know  somewhat  of  him,  you  yet  know  but 
in  part ;  your  object  is  infinite,  and  this  knowledge  so  ex- 
cellent, that  you  cannot  fully  attain  to  it,  there  is  still  more 
to  be  known. 

Now  therefore  if  you  did  delight  much  in  Gtod,  would 
you  not  be  pressing  hard  afler  him  ?b  would  you  not  he 
following  on  to  know  him  1«  and  then  would  bis  goings 
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forth  be  prepared  before  yon  as  the  momini^,  and  be  would 
be  still  visitiDg  you  with  fresh  and  incre&sing  light ;  where- 
upon your  pleasure  would  be  renewed  and  increased  by 
every  fresh  view,  and  consequently  your  progress  would 
be  from  sight  to  sight,  and  from  pleasure  to  pleasure ; 
whereas  now  this  wheel  stands  still,  or  you  are  going  back 
into  darkness  and  desolation.  Have  you  not  much  the 
more  to  answer  for  upon  this  account  1  The  like  may 
be  said  as  to  the  rest.  The  irreclitnde  and  great  faultiness 
of  your  thoughts  of  GK>d,  though  that  contribute  not  a  little 
to  your  not  delighting  in  him,  yet  also  if  you  did  delight  in 
him  more,  would  not  your  thoughts  of  him  be  more  deeply 
serious,  more  highly  raised  1  Would  you  not  be  very 
unapt  to  take  up  injurious  hard  thoughts  of  him  1  Would 
not  nis  thoughts  (once  become  precious  to  you)  be  also  nu- 
merous, or  innumerable  rather,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore Id  Would  not  your  earthly  temper,  your  strangeness 
and  averseness  to  him,  vanish  and  wear  off,  if  you  were 
more  exercised  in  actual  delightful  converse  with  him  'I 
Therefore  the  permanency  and  mcrease  of  those  mentioned 
evils,  and  that  they  have  got  such  settled  rooting  in  you,  is 
all  to  be  charged  upon  your  not  applying  vourselves  to 
more  frequent  actual  delight  in  Goa.  Besides  what  may 
further  follow  hereupon,  the  languishment  and  decays  of 
your  inward  man ;  tne  difficulty  you  find  to  trust  in  God, 
when  you  are  reduced  to  straits,  (as  who  would  commit 
his  concernments  to  one  he  doth  not  love  1)  your  impar 
tience  of  adverse  and  cross  emergencies,  that  may  often 
beffUl  to  you ;  your  aptness  to  vexation  or  despondency ; 
the  easy  victory  a  temptation  hath  over  you ;  (as  surely  he 
is  sooner  drawn  away  fVom  God,  or  into  sin  against  him, 
who  delights  not  in  nim ;)  your  less  usefulness  in  your 
place  and  station ;  your  want  of  courage,  resolution,  zeal 
for  God ;  (which  are  best  maintained  by  delight,  and  the 
relishes  of  a  sweet  complacency  taken  in  him ;)  your  slug- 

fishness  in  a  course  of  well  doing ;  the  sense  of  a  toilsome, 
eavy  labour  in  religion,  that  it  begets  you  weariness  with- 
out rest ;  (whence  you  rather  affect  a  rest  from  it,  than  in 
it  and  by'it ;)  and  lastly,  your  continual  bondage  by  the  fear 
of  death,  which  one  would  not  dread,  apprehending  it  only 
a  removal  into  his  presence  in  whom  I  delight.  AH  these 
things  (which  might  have  been  distinctly  insisted  on,  and 
more  expressly  accommodated  to  the  present  purpose,  but 
that  I  would  not  be  over-tedious,  and  tnat  some  wnere  else 
some  or  other  of  them  may  fall  again  in  our  way)  do  bring 
in  great  and  weighty  additions  to  the  evil  and  guiltiness 
of  this  sin,  and  much  tend  to  lay  load  upon  il,  to  fill  up  its 
measure,  even  unto  pressing  down  and  running  over.  For 
how  just  is  it,  to  impute  to  it  what  it  naturally  causes,  and 
lay  its  own  impure  and  viperous  births  at  its  own  door  I 

And  thoufifn  this  discourse  hath  been  drawn  out  to  a 
^eater  length  than  was  intended,  it  will  not  be  lost  labour, 
if  by  all  that  hath  been  said,  any  that  fear  Qod  shall  be 
brought  to  apprehend  more  of  the  odiousness  of  this  sin ; 
and  ue  self-indulgent  thought  be  banished  far  from  them, 
that  this  is  either  an  indifferent  matter,  or  at  least  (if  it  be 
somewhat  a  careless)  'tis  one  of  their  more  harmless  inad- 
vertencies and  omissions.  Which  good  effect,  if  through 
the  blessing  of  Grod  it  may  accomplish,  there  will  be  the 
less  need  unto  such  to  read  on,  but  take  their  nearer  way 
to  the  immediate  present  practice  of  this  great  duty,  and 
because  also  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  evil  of  this  neglect 
once  apprehended,  will  prompt  and  quicken  serious  and 
considering  persons  to  set  upon  the  enjoined  duty ;  it  will 
be  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge  much  m  that  other  kind  of 
discourse  which  we  now  come  to,  viz. 

II.  Invitation  thereunto.  Wherein  yet  we  have  reason 
to  fear  it  may  be  too  needful  to  place  some  part  of  our 
present  labour.  For  though  in  matters  of  an  infinitely  in- 
lerior  nature  and  concernment,  any  practice  is  readily  un- 
dertaken that  is  once  represented  reasonable  and  gainful ; 
in  such  a  business  as  this,  a  hundred  difficulties  are  ima- 
gined ;  we  stand  as  persons  that  cannot  find  their  hands ; 
and  ail  the  question  is,  (even  if  there  be  some  inclination 
to  it,  or  conviction  at  least  it  should  be  done,)  but  how 
shall  we  go  about  it  1  We  are  apt  to  grope  as  in  the  dark, 
even  at  noon-day,  and  cannot  nnd  the  door  or  way  that 
leads  into  a  practice  wherein  there  is  so  much  both  of 
^easanniess  and  duty.    Therefore  as  the  case  is,  the  invi- 
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tation  to  this  exercise  ooffht,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  a 
kind  of  manudacti(m;  and  it  is  needful  we  be  not  ocIt 
called  and  pressed,  but  even  led  into  it.  This  tbcn  «e 
are  to  endeavour,  the  giving  of  some  plain  preacriptioni 
that  may  put  us  into  an  easy  and  direct  way  of  falling  ex* 
peditely  upon  this  delightful  work.  And  here  it  must  be 
considerea,  that  all  (as  hath  been  said)  are  not  in  an  equal 
disposition  to  it.  Some  are  more  averse,  others  leas,  but 
all  too  much ;  therefore  are  we  to  b^in  as  low  as  tbeir 
case  may  require,  who  are  less  disposed;  and  so  proceed- 
ing on  in  our  course,  somewhat  may  fall  in  more  suitable  to 
them  who  are  in  some  disposition  to  it,  but  do  yet  Deed(ss 
who  do  not  ?)  some  help  and  furtheranee  in  onler  thereto. 

First  therefore.  It  is  necessary,  that  yon  do  deliberately 
and  resolvedly  design  the  thing  itself.  Propose  to  yoor- 
selves  delighting  in  God  as  a  business  unto  which  you  wiH 
designedly  and  with  steadfast  purpose  apply  yoor  whole 
soul.  Content  not  yourselves  with  light  roving  thoughts 
id)out  it,  which  many  have  about  divers  matters  which 
they  never  think  fit  to  engage  themselves  in.  Detenniae 
the  matter  folly  in  your  own  heart,  and  say,  "  Mmnj  pro- 
jects I  have  tried  in  my  time,  sundry  things  I  have  tunied 
my  mind  unto,  to  little  purpose,  I  will  now  see  what  then 
is  of  delight  to  be  found  in  God.  The  sloth  and  avenaoa 
of  a  bacl^ard  heart  must  be  overcome  by  resolatioii ;  and 
that  resolution  be  well-weighed,  deliberately  taken  up, 
deeply  fixed,  that  it  may  last  and  overcome.  And  why 
should  yon  not  be  resolved  in  this  point  1  Is  this  a  matter 
always  to  be  waived  t  Know  you  another  way  to  be  happy  t 
Are  yon  yet  to  learn,  that  a  reasonable  soul  needs  the  ful- 
ness of  God  to  make  it  happy,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
God  but  one  1  Can  there  be  any  dispute  or  doubt  in  ihe 
case,  when  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  besides  yieM> 
ing  oneself  to  be  miserable  for  ever  1  And  what  need  of 
that  while  yet  there  is  one  way  to  avoid  it  t  Surely,  that 
there  is  but  one,  is  better  than  if  there  were  a  thousand. 
You  need  not  now  be  long  in  choosing;  nor  do  yon  need 
to  deliberate,  because  of  any  doubt  in  the  case,  but  that 
you  may  more  fully  comprehend  in  your  own  thooghi^ 
that  there  is  none,  and  that  your  resolution  may  hereupon 
grow  the  more  peremptory,  and  secure  from  the  danger  of 
any  change. 

To  talk  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  is  a  straiige  tm- 
pertinency ;  for  who  would  oppose  difficulty  to  neccsRity  1 
or  allege  the  thing  is  hard  which  must  be  done  1  Or  muA 
it  be  done,  and  never  be  attempted  1  or  attempted,  and  not 
be  resolved  upon  1  You  have  nothing  to  do  to  read  fortber, 
who  will  not  digest  this  first  counsel,  and  here  settle  yonr 
resolution,  "  I  will  apply  myself  to  a  course  of  delight  is 
Qod"  If  this  appear  not  reasonable  to  you,  despair  thai 
any  thing  will  that  follows.  'Tis  foolish  tnflinr,  to  look 
upon  such  writings  that  profess  their  design,  and  have  ia 
it  their  fronts,  that  they  are  meant  for  helps  unto  Cfanstiaa 
practice,  onlv  with  a  humour  of  seeing  what  a  man  caa 
-say.  And  if  ever  you  will  be  in  earnest,  yon  mnst  reto  e 
to  this  point ;  and  will  but  waste  time  to  no  purpose,  ir 
you  will  not  now  set  down  your  resolution ;  tnat  i\  (hat 
you  will  seek  a  happiness  for  your  soul,  (too  long  already 
neglected!)  a  happiness  that  may  satisfy  and  last;  acd 
(where  only  it  is  to  be  found)  in  the  blessed  CM;  and  ia 
him  by  setting  yourselves  to  delight  in  him;  since  nothias 
can  make  you  happy  wherein  you  delight  noL  And  that 
you  will  make  use  of  what  you  further  read,  according  as 
yon  find  it  conducing,  and  apt  to  serve  your  purpose  hereia. 
Then  next, 

2.  Consider  your  present  state  God- ward.  Must  yoo, 
do  you  see  you  must,  come  to  this  point,  of  having  yo<ir 
delierht  in  God  1  In  what  posture  then  are  your  affairs  to- 
wards himi  How  do  things  stand  between  him  and  you  T 
You  do  well  know,  you  were  unacceptable  to  him.  and 
his  enemy ;  and  that  his  justice  and  holy  nature  obliged 
him  to  hold  you  as  such,  though  he  never  gave  yon  graoDA 
to  think  him  implacable.  Can  you  delight  in  an  enemy'? 
who  (as  matters  in  that  case  stand)  must  be  apprehended 
ready  to  avenge  himself  on  you,  and  as  having  whet  his 
glittering  sword,  and  made  the  arrow  ready  upon  the 
string,  directed  against  your  very  heart  I  Apprehend  this 
to  have  been  your  case,  and  most  deservedly,  that  yoa 
were  an  impure,  hateful  wretch,  deformed  ana  ioatbanne. 
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one  that  could  yield  the  holy  God  no  matter  of  delight,  full 
of  eamity  and  contrariety  to  him,  and  in  whom  he  could 
not  bat  find  mach  caose  of  most  just  hatred.  Remember 
you  were  one  of  his  revolted  creatures,  under  his  most  de- 
served wrath  and  curse.  Know  at  how  vast  a  distance  you 
were  from  delighting  in  him,  or  a  state  that  could  admit 
of  it.  Consider,  is  this  still  your  case  1  And  do  not  rashly 
think  it  altered ;  or  that  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  out 
of  hand  to  rush  upon  the  business  of  delighting  in  Grod. 

3.  Yet  do  not  think  it  unalterable.  Do  not  conclude  it 
as  a  determined  and  undoubted  thing,  that  matters  can  ne- 
ver be  taken  up  between  God  and  you,  or  you  become «ait- 
abie  and  acceptable  to  him.  Look  not  upon  your  vile 
wicked  heart  as  unalterably  wicked ;  nor  upon  liim  there- 
fore as  an  irreconcileable  enemy.  Account  he  waits  for 
your  turning  to  him,  as  being  inclined  to  friendship  with 
you.  Otherwise,  would  vengeance  have  suffered  vou  so 
long  to  live  1  Have  you  not  been  long  at  his  mercy  1  Hath 
he  not  spared  you,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  crush  you 
at  pleasure  1  Do  not  think  therefore  (what  you  have  no 
pretence  for)  that  he  hath  a  destructive  design  upon  you, 
and  will  accept  of  no  atonement. 

4.  Ac4}uaint  yourself  wirh  the  way  and  terms  upon 
which  his  Gospel  declares  him  reconcileable ;  that  is,  tnat 
he  will  never  be  reconciled  to  vou  while  you  remain  wick- 
ed, nor  for  your  own  sake,  become  you  never  so  good : 
that  a  more  costly  sacrifice  than  you  can  eiiher  procure  or 
be,  must  expiate  your  guilt,  and  make  vour  peace.  If  this 
matter  could  have  been  effected  in  a  less  expensive  way, 
the  son  of  Gknl  had  not  (as  you  know  he  was)  been  de- 
signed himself,  and  made  that  sacrifice ;  nor  a  work  have 
been  undertaken  by  him  that  mieht  as  well  have  been  done 
by  common  hands.  And  since  ne  submitted  and  under- 
took as  he  did,  reckon  with  yourself,  how  highly  just  it  is, 
that  the  entire  honour  of  so  merciful  condescension,  and 
so  CTeat  a  performance,  be  wholly  ascribed  to  him.  But 
witnal  know,  he  shed  his  blood,  not  in  kindness  to  your 
sin,  but  to  you :  and  that  his  design  was  at  once  to  pro- 
cure tl.e  death  of  that,  and  your  life ;  that  you  need  his 
Spirit  as  well  as  his  blood ;  that  to  recommend  and  recon- 
Gue  yon  to  his  holiness,  as  well  as  this  to  his  vindictive  jus- 
tice ;  that  as  you  expect  ever  to  experience  and  taste  the 
delights  of  that  comnmnion,  whereinto  he  calls  you,  you 
must  not  only  have  the  *'  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  you 
from  all  sin,"  but  must  also  "  walk  in  the  light,  as  he 
is  in  the  light;"  "that  an  entire  resignation,  a  betrusting 
and  subjecting  yourself  to  the  mercy  and  governing  power 
of  the  Redeemer,  is  necessary  to  the  setting  of  things  right 
between  Qod  and  you ;  in  whom  only  you  may  both  accept 
God  and  be  accepted  of  him ;  that  ne  most  be  the  centre 
of  union  between  God  and  you ;  and  that  union  the  ground 
of  all  delightful  intercourse. 

5.  Make  request  to  him,  that  he  would  draw  yon  into 
that  union  with  his  Son ;  unto  whom  none  can  come,  but 
who  are  drawn  by  himself.^  Do  not  dream  and  slumber 
in  this  business ;  but  know  your  aU  depends  upon  it.  Con- 
sider the  exigency  of  your  case.  Do  you  find  your  heart 
sluggish  and  indisposed  to  any  such  transaction  with  God 
and  Christ  1  Doth  it  decline  and  draw  back  1  Know,  it 
herein  doth  but  act  its  own  nature,  and  do  as  it  is,  or  like 
itself.  Therefore  stir  up  yourself,  to  take  bold  of  his 
strength ;  *  in  which  way,  if  you  have  mind  to  be  at  peace, 
you  shall  make  peace.  Cry  to  him  earnestly,  "  Draw  a 
poor  wretch  out  of  darkness  and  death,  that  must  other- 
wise be  at  eternal  distance  from  thee,  and  be  miserable 
for  ever.  Join  me  to  him  who  will  bring  me  to  thee,  and 
make  me  one  for  ever  with  thee."    Hereupon, 

6.  Accepting  Jesus  Christ  as  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord, 
accept  in  him,  with  all  humble  reverence,  thankfulness,  and 
admiration  of  Divine  mercy  and  goodness,  the  blessed  Qod 
to  be  thy  Qod ;  surrendering  and  yielding  up  thyself  en- 
tirely and  fblly  to  be  his  forever.  Do  this  unfeignedly, 
and  with  great  solemnity ;  and  let  it  be  to  thee  for  an  ever- 
lasting memorial !  Record  it  as  a  memorable  day,  where- 
in thou  didst  go  out  of  thyself,  and  all  finite,  narrow,  limit- 
ed good,  and  pass  into  union  with  the  eternal,  immense, 
incomprehensible,  and  all-comprehending  good,  and  enter 
upon  It  as  thine  own  1  And  what !  wilt  thou  delight  in  a 
Ctod  that  is  not  thine  1  Canstthoabecontent  tolook  wist- 
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ly  on  him,  as  one  unrelated,  and  a  stranger  7  Apprehend 
(and  bless  Qod  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case)  that  in 
this'  way  he  offers  himself  most  freely  to  thee.  It  were  as- 
tonishing to  think  of  purchasing  so  great  a  good !  The 
matter  were  not  to  be  offered  at.  But  how  transporting  is 
it,  that  nothing  but  acceptance  and  resignation  should  be 
needful  to  msike  thee  one  with  the  great  Qod.  and  make 
his  fulness  thine  1  Therefore  make  haste  to  do  this,  and 
be  not  hasty  in  doin^  it.  Defer  not,  but  do  it  with  great 
seriousness,  deliberation,  and  fulness  of  consent  •,  consi- 
dering you  are  about  to  enter  into  an  everlasting  covenant 
not  to  he  forgotten ;  and  doing  a  thing  never  to  be  again  un- 
done. Now  if  Jierein  your  heart  be  sincere,  and  there  be  a 
real  and  vital  exercise  of  your  very  soul  in  this  transaction 
with  Qod  in  Chhst,  so  as  that  you  truly  take  him  for  your 
Grod,  preferring  him  in  your  estimation  and  choice  above 
all  things,  and  ^ving  up  yourself  absolutely  and  without 
reservation  to  him  as  his,  to  be  governed  and  disposed  of 
by  him  in  all  things  at  his  pleasure;  you  are  hereby 
brought  into  that  state  that  doth  admit  of  delighting  in  him. 

And  what  remains  to  be  said,  will  concern  you,  as  per- 
sons in  a  nearer  capacity,  and  who  have  a  kind  of  funda- 
mental aptitude  ana  dispceedness  of  heart  unto  this  spirit- 
ual work ;  and  will  therefore  be  directed  to  yon,  consi- 
dered according  to  that  supposition.  Only  it  is  withal  to 
be  considered  m  the  case  of  many  such,  that  they  were 
arrived  hither  long  ago,  and  been  (as  was  before  supposed) 
hereupon  somewhat  exercised  and  versed  in  this  piece  of 
holy  practice,  have  had  manv  pleasant  turns  with  God, 
and  tasted  often  the  delights  or  his  converse :  but  have  dis- 
continued their  course,  and  are  erown  strange  to  him  who 
was  their  delieht ;  have  suffered  themselves  by  insensible 
degrees  to  be  drawn  and  tempted  away  from  him ;  or  there 
hath  been  some  grosser  and  more  violent  rupture,  by  which 
they  have  broken  themselves  off.  It  will  be  requisite  to 
say  somewhat  more  peculiar  to  these,  for  the  reducing  of 
them  again  even  to  tnis  unitive  point.  After  which,  what 
shall  ensue,  may  in  common  concern  them,  and  all  that  are 
arrived  so  far,  together.  For  such  therefore  whose  case 
this  is,  it  will  surely  both  become  and  concern  you  to  take 
this  course : 

1.  Make  a  stand,  and  bethink  yourselves ;  Can  you  jus- 
tify your  carriage  towards  him  whom  you  have  taken  to 
be  your  Gtod  1  Can  you  approve  your  own  way  1  Was 
this  all  that  you  oblieed  yourselves  unto  in  the  day  of  your 
solemn  treaty  with  him ;  only  to  take  on  you  the  name  of 
a  relation  to  him,  and  so  (excepting  that  you  would  now 
and  then  compliment  him  in  some  piece  of  external, 
heartless  homage)  take  leave  till  you  meet  again  with  him 
in  another  world  1  And  that  in  the  meantime  this  pre- 
sent world,  or  your  carnal  self,  (to  be  gratified  and 
served  out  of  it,)  should  really  be  your  God,  and  he  only 
bear  the  name  1  Was  this  indeed  your  meaning  1  or  if  it 
was.  did  you  deal  sincerely  in  that  treaty  1  or  can  you 
think  it  was  his  meaning,  and  that  he  would  expect  no 
more  f)rom  yon  ?  Can  you  allow  yourselves  so  to  interpret 
his  covenant,  and  give  this  as  the  summary  account  of^the 
tenor  of  it  1  How  would  you  then  expound  it  to  nothing, 
and  make  a  mere  trifle  of  it,  and  make  your  religion  a  fit- 
ter service  for  an  inanimate,  senseless  idfol,  than  the  living 
and  true  Gfod !  Do  you  not  yet  know  what  the  name  of  Gk>d 
imports  1  Can  he  lie  a  God  to  you  that  is  not  acknowledged 
by  you  as  your  very  best,  the  universal,  and  absolutely  all- 
comprehending  goodi  But  if  you  apprehend  there  was 
really  more  in  the  matter,  and  that  you  have  been  altoge- 
ther faulty  in  this  thing;  then, 

3.  Represent  to  yourselves  as  fully  as  you  can  the  great- 
ness of  ine  fault,  what !  have  you  made  Qod  an  unneces- 
sary thing  to  you,  while  the  creature,  your  very  idols,  ly- 
ing vanities,  were  thought  necessary  *  And  these  were 
the  things  upon  which  you  thought  fit  to  set  your  hearts ! 
which  you  have  loved,  which  you  have  served,  after  which 
you  have  walked,  which  you  nave  sought,  and  whom  you 
nave  worshipped  !•»  The  heap  of  expressions  wherewith 
it  seemed  meet  to  the  spirit  of^  Qod  to  set  out  the  profuse 
lavishness  of  idolatrous  affection.  Think  how  monstrous 
this  is  !  Revolve  in  your  mind  the  several  aggravations 
of  your  sinful  neglect  before  mentioned ;  and  labour  to  feel 
the  weight  of  them  upon  your  own  spirits.    Think  what 
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time  you  ha^e  lost  from  pleasant  delightful  walking  with 
Qod !  what  damage  you  have  done  yoarselres  !  how  far 
you  might  have  attained !  how  mnCh  you  are  cast  behind 
m  your  preparations  for  a  blessed  eternity  !  what  wrong 
you  have  done  him,  whom  you  took  for  the  Grod  of  your 
life,  to  whom  you  vowed  your  hearts  and  souls !  how  lit- 
tle kindly  and  truly  you  have  dealt  with  him ! 

3.  Return  to  him  with  weeping  and  supplication.  Open 
yourselves  freely  to  him.  Let  him  hear  you  bemoanmg 
yourselves,  pour  out  your  souls  to  him,  in  large  acknow- 
ledgments, and  confessions  of  your  guiltiness,  which, 
while  you  keep  silence,  will  consume  your  bones  and 
waste  you  to  nothing.  "  Remember  whence  you  are  fal- 
len, and  repent  and  do  your  first  works."i  Till  then  he 
hath  this  a^inst  you,  that  you  have  left  your  first  love. 
And  con.sider,  is  it  not  a  grievous  thing  to  you  ?  Doth  it 
not  pain  your  hearts,  that  your  Lord'anu  Redeemer  should 
have  somewhat  against  you,  a.s  it  were  laid  up,  noted  and 
put  on  record,  kept  in  store,  and,  as  himself  remarkably 
expresses  it,  sealed  up  among  his  treasures ;  ^  somewhat 
that  sticks  with  him,  and  which  he  bears  in  mind,  and 
hath  lying  in  his  heart  against  yoiu  Is  this  a  small 
thing  with  vou  when  that  must  be  apprehended  to  be 
his  sense  1  nind  suppose  him  saying  to  you,)  I  remem- 
ber the  kinoness  of  thy  youth,  the  lovo  of  thine  espou- 
sals 1 1  And  now  since  those  former  days,  "  What  iniqui- 
ty ha.st  thou  found  in  me,  that  thou  art  gone  far  from  me, 
and  hast  walked  after  vanity,  and  art  become  vain  T'  How 
confounding  a  thing  were  it,  if  he  should  say,  as  some- 
time to  others  in  a  case  resembling  yours,  (and  why  should 
you  not  take  it  as  equally  belonging  to  you  1)  O  my  peo- 
ple, what  have  I  done  unto  thee  1  and  wherein  nave  I 
wearied  thee  1  testi^  against  me : ""  and  while  the  case  ad- 
mits such  sharp  and  cutting  rebuke,  and  that  it  is  the  mat- 
ter of  rebuke  (not  rebuke  itself  abstracted  from  the  mat- 
ter, i.  e.  if  it  were  causeless)  that  should  smart  or  wound ; 
how  becoming  is  it,  and  suitable  to  the  case,  to  cast  down 
a  wounded,  bleeding  heart  before  the  Lord,  and  be  abased 
in  the  dust  at  the  foot-stool  of  his  mercy  seat !  And  though 
your  sin  be  great  and  heinous  : 

4.  Yet  apprehend  you  are  before  a  mercy-seat;  that 
*'  There  is  for^veness  with  him  that  he  may  be  feared." 
How  would  this  apprehension  promote  the  humiliation 
which  the  case  requires !  A  sullen  despondency  that  ex- 
cludes hope  of  mercy,  hardens  the  heart ;  continues  the 
sinful,  comfortless  distance.  Therefore  apply  yourselves 
to  him ;  seek  his  pardon  in  the  blood  of  tue  Kedpemer ; 
know  you  need  it,  and  that  it  is  only  upon  such  terms  to 
be  obtained.  Yet  also  take  heed  lest  any  diminishing 
thoughts  of  the  evil  of  your  sin  return,  and  make  you  ne- 
glect the  thing,  or  waive  the  known  stated  way  of  remission. 
We  are  ipt  to  look  upon  crimes  whereby  men  are  imme- 
diately offended,  and  which  therefore  are  of  worse  repu- 
tation among  men,  as  robbery,  murder,  &c.  as  very  horrid. 
This  is  a  matter  that  lies  immediately  between  Spirit  and 
0irit ;  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  and  your  spirit. 
You  have  had  a  solemn  transaction  with  him,  and  nave 
dealt  falsely.  And  though  the  matter  were  secret  between 
God  and  you,  is  it  the  less  evil  in  itself  for  that  1  If  you 
had  dealt  unworthily,  and  used  base  treachery  towards  a 
friend,  in  a  matter  only  known  to  him  and  yourself,  would 
you  not,  when  you  have  reflected,  blush  to  see  his  face,  till 
matters  be  composed  betwixt  vou  1  And  is  there  another 
way  of  having  them  composed,  and  of  restoring  delightful 
friendly  converse,  than  by  your  seeking  his  pardon,  and  his 
granting  it  1  Could  you  have  the  confidence  to  put  jour- 
self  upon  conversing  with  him  as  at  former  times,  without 
such  a  preface  1  or  were  it  not  great  immodesty  and  impu- 
dence to  offer  at  it  ?  But  that  when  this  hath  been  the  case 
between  the  blessed  Grod  and  you,  and  you  now  come  with 
deep  resentments,  and  serious  unfeigned  acknowledgments 
of  your  most  offensive  neglects  of  him,  to  seek  forgiveness 
at  his  hand,  he  should  be  easy  and  facile  to  forgive ;  how 
should  this  melt  you  down  before  him  !  And  this  is  what 
his  own  word  obliges  you  to  apprehend  and  believe  of 
him.  These  words  he  hath  required  to  be  proclaimed  to 
you ;  n  Return  you  backsliding  ones,  and  I  will  not  cause 
mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you ;  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the 
Iiord,  and  I  will  not  keep  anger  forever.    Only  acknow- 
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ledge  your  iniquity,  that  yon  have  tranagrosed  aniinttke 
Lord  your  Gk)d,  and  have  scattered  your  wars  to  the  saan- 
gers  under  every  green  tree;  fvour  offence  hath  been  idol- 
atry as  well  as  tneirs ;)  turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saitk 
the  Lord :  for  I  am  married  unto  yoii.« 

What  heart  would  not  break  and  bleed  at  this  oveitaiv ! 
You  can  be  recovered  to  no  capacity  of  delightmg  in  God, 
as  heretofore,  till  yon  sensibly  feel  the  need  of  great  for- 
giveness, and  have  a  disposition  of  heart  inwardly  to  relish 
the  sweetness  and  pleasantness  of  it;  till  those  words  do 
agree  with  the  sense  of  your  hearts,  and  yon  can  (as  in  a 
transport)  cry  out,  O  the  blessedness  of  the  man  (as  the 
expression  imports)  whose  iniquity  is  forgiven,  and  whose 
sin  is  covered !  p  &c.  And  now  when  yon  are  come  thus 
far,  if  the  temper  of  your  spirit  be  right  even  in  this,  there 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  desire,  hooe,  and  value  of 
forgiveness,  at  least  an  equal  dread  of  sacn  future  strange- 
nesses and  breaches  between  God  and  yon:  and  that  will 
be  very  natural  to  yon,  which  I  next  add  as  further  advice : 

5.  Most  earnestly  seek  and  crave  a  better  and  more  fixed 
temper  of  spirit ;  more  fully  determined  and  bent  Godward ; 
that  your  heart  may  be  directed  into  the  love  of  God; « that 
the  spirit  of  love,  power,  and  a  sound  mind  may  bear  role  ia 
you.  Be  intent  upon  the  recovery  of  that  healthy  80Qndnesl^ 
which  wheresoever  it  hath  place,  will  with  a  certain  steady 
power,  and  a  strong  inclining  bent  of  love,  carry  yoar  bean 
toward  God.  And  take  heed  lest  yoo  be  satisfied  ia  the  ex- 
pectation and  hope  of  forgiveness,  as  toyoor  former  negleels 
of  God  without  tnis ;  there  is  a  manifest  prejudice  daily  ac- 
cruing to  the  Christian  name  and  profession,  by  the  on- 
equal  estimation  which  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
hath,  that  concerns  the  work  of  his  Spirit  apon  us,  regenera- 
tion, the  new  creature,  repentance,  and  a  holy  life ;  ia  con- 
parison  of  that  which  concerns  his  performances  and  aoqai- 
sitions  for  us,  expiation  of  sin,  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice, 
forgiveness,  and  acceptance  with  (Sod.  How  sweet,  ravsh- 
ing,  transporting  doctrines,  and  how  pure  GSospel  are  theae 
latter  accounted  by  many,  who  esteem  the  former  cold,  saxh 
less,  unpleasant  notions !  Thence  comes  Christian  reli- 
gion to  look  with  so  distorted  a  face  and  anect,  as  if  it  saf- 
lered  a  convulsion,  that  hath  altered  and  disgiiised  it  onio 
that  degree,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  known ;  being  made  lo 
seem  as  if  il-imported  only  a  design  to  rescue  some  peraoBs 
from  Divine  wroth  and  justice,  without  ever  giving  then 
that  disposition  of  heart  which  is  necessary  both  lo  thnr 
serving  of  Qod  and  their  blessedness  in  him.  This  is  not  to 
be  imputed  so  much  to  the  misrepresentation  made  of  ii  bv 
them,  whose  business  it  hath  been  to  instract  others;  (thoo^ 
of  them  too  many  may  have  been  very  £ralty  in  almost  sof- 
pressing  or  insisting  less,  or  very  little,  upon  doctrines  of  the 
former  strain,  while  the  stream  of  their  discooraes  hathoKM- 
ly  run  upon  the  other ;)  for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  tkat 
by  very  many  in  our  ase,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
great  heart^change  hath  been  both  most  clearly  represent- 
ed, and  as  urgently  pressed  as  perhaps  in  most  tlmt  hare 
gone  before.  But  the  matter  is  plainly  to  be  most  attribe- 
ted  to  that  depravedness  of  man's  nature,  whence  there  is  a 
most  unequal  and  partial  reception  of  the  truth  of  God ;  and 
that  which  seems(taken  apart  by  itself)  to  import  more  of  ia- 
dulgence  to  sinners  is  readily  caught  at,  that  which  DKwe 
directly  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  sin,  is  let  pass  as  if  ii 
had  never  been  spoken.  And  so  men  make  up  to  them- 
selves a  gospel  of  this  tenor  and  import,  that  let  the  tem- 
per of  their  spirits  towards  God  be  what  it  will,  if  they  re- 
ly and  rest  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  Gkxl  will  be 
reconciled  to  them.  And  they  think  they  need  take  no 
further  care.  But  whatever  is  said  in  the  Oospel  of  Chritf 
besides,  of  the  necessity  of  being  bom  of  God,  of  parta- 
king a  divine  nature,  of  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  pot- 
ting on  the  new,  &c,  is  looked  upon  as  if  it  had  becai  thrown 
in  by  chance,and  did  signify  notning.  And  the  other,  wiihoat 
this,  is  thought  to  be  pure  uo^l ;  as  if  these  were  inqterti- 
nent  additions  and  falsifications.  But  wilLnol  soch  mea 
understand  that  the  detracting  of  an^  thing  fran  the 
instrument  or  testament  of  a  man,  as  well  as  adding 
thereto,  makes  it  another  thing,  and  none  of  his  act  er 
deed  1  And  so  that  their  pure  Goq;iel,  as  they  eail  it,  is 
another  Gospel,  nay  (because  there  cannot  be  another) 
no  Gospel  1    Or  will  they  not  underatand,  hov  liiiytf 
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impossible  it  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the 
ena  should  be  attained,  of  bringing  men  to  blessedness, 
(t.  tf.  to  a  deli^htfal  rest  in  God.)  \vithoat  their  having  a 
new  nature,  a  heart  inclined  and  bent  toward  Gk)d,  wrought 
to  a  conformity  and  agreement  with  God's  ~  own  holy  na- 
ture and  will,  unto  which  the  offer  of  hope  and  forgiveness 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  is  designed  to  win  and  form  them  1 
For  can  men  be  happy  in  him  in  whom  they  take  no  de- 
light 1  or  delight  in  him  to  whom  the  very  temper  of  their 
spirits  is  habitually  unsuitable  and  repugnant  1  How  plain 
are  things  to  them  that  are  not  resolved  not  to  see  I 

Wherefore  beware  of  contenting  yourselves  with  the 
mere  hope,  that  upon  your  having  admitted  a  conviction, 
and  felt  some  regret  in  your  spirits  for  former  strangeness 
to  Ood,  you  shall  be  pardoned ;  so  as  thereupon  never  to 
design  a  redress,  but  run  on  the  same  course  as  before : 
and  when  vou  have  hereby  contracted  a  new  score,  and 
the  load  of  your  guilt  begins  to  be  sensibly  heavy  upon 
you,  then  betake  yourselves  to  God  for  a  new  pardon. 
What  presumptuous  trifling  is  this  with  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  earth !  And  what  do  vou  mean  by  it,  or  seem  to 
expect  1  Is  it  not,  that  God  should  instead  of  remitting 
your  sin  to  you  remit  your  duty ;  cancel  the  obligation  of 
that  very  supreme,  universal,  fundamental  law  m  nature 
itself,  and  excuse  you  quite  from  ever  loving,  delighting 
in  him,  or  setting  your  n?art  upon  him  at  all  T  Think  not 
forgiveness  alone  then  will  serve  your  turn ;  it  will  signify 
as  much  as  a  pardon  will  do  to  a  malefactor  just  ready  to 
die  of  a  mortal  disease.  He,  poor  man !  as  much  needs  a 
skilful  physician,  as  a  merciful  prince;  and  so  do  you. 
And  your  matter  is  nothing  the  worse  (sure)  that  the  per- 
son of  each  is  sustained  by  the  same  Jesus,  and  that  both 
parts  can  be  performed  by  the  same  hand.  And  know,  that 
a  restored  rectitude  of  spirit  Grod-word,  a  renewed  healthi- 
ness and  soundness  of  neart,  with  your  actual  delighting 
in  God  thereupon  in  your  future  course,  stands  in  nearer 
and  more  immediate  connexion  with  your  final,  perfect, 
delightful  rest  and  blessedness  in  him,  than  your  being 
ptrpetuaTly  forgiven  the  not  doing  of  it ;  if  this  were  sup- 

tosed  possible  without  that.  But  it  is  not  indeed  snpposa- 
le,  for  if  Qod  would  not  therefore  hereafter  banisn  you 
his  presence,  (as  now  he  does  not,)  you  would  for  ever 
banish  yoursehres,  as  now  you  do. 

6.  Let  there  be  a  solemn  recognition  and  renewal  of 
your  engagement  and  devotint;  of  yourself  to  God.  Again 
take  hold  of  his  covenant,  and  see  that  it  take  faster  hold 
of  yon.  Do  it  as  if  vou  had  never  done  it,  as  if  yon  were 
now  to  begin  with  nim ;  only  that  your  own  sin  and  his 
grace  ought  now  to  appear  greater  in  your  eyes ;  that  more 
odious,  that  you  have  added  treachery  to  disaffection ;  this 
more  glorious  and  admirable,  that  yet  he  hath  left  open  to 
you  a  door  of  hope,  and  that  there  is  place  for  repentance, 
and  thai  he  is  ready  to  treat  with  you  again  on  a  new  score. 
With  what  humility,  shame,  fear,  and  trembling,  distrust 
(^yourself,  resolution  of  future  more  diligent  circarospec- 
tion  and  observation  of  your  own  spirit,  trust  and  depend- 
ance  on  his,  ought  this  transaction  now  to  be  managed 
with  the  holy  God!  And  when  you  are  thus  returned 
into  the  way  and  course  of  your  duty ;  then  may  what  fol- 
lows concern  you  in  comnron  with  all  others,  that  (being 
entered)  desire  direction  how  to  proceed  and  improve  in 
this  holy  exercise  of  delighting  in  God. 

Because  such  as  have  been  somewhat  practised  in  this 
course,  and  being  convinced  of  the  equity  and  excellency 
of  it,  desire  to  make  progress  therein,  ao  yet  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  it ;  it  goes  not  easily  with  them,  they  are  easily 
diverted  and  can  hardly  hold  on  in  it ;  somewhat  is  in- 
tended to  be  said  that  possibly  mav,  through  the  Lord's 
blessing,  be  of  some  use,  as  to  that  (too  common)  case. 

1.  First  then.  Let  it  be  your  great  study  and  endeavour  to 
get  a  temper  of  mind  actually,  ordinarily,  and  more  entirely 
spiritual.  We  suppose  the  implantation  of  some  holy  and 
^iritnal  principles  in  you  already ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
For  as  a  mind  wholly  carnal,  only  savours  the  things  of 
the  flesh,  will  perpetually  withdraw  and  recoil,  if  you  offer 
it  any  thing  tendmg  Goa-ward ;  so,  in  whatsoever  degree 
it  is  carnal,  it  will  do  thus  in  a  proportionable  degree.  If 
you  say,  let  me  now  apply  myself  to 'some  delightral  inter- 
oourse  with  (3od,  whue  an  earthly  tincture  is  fresh  with 


you,  and  it  was  some  carnal  thing  that  made  the  last  im- 
pression upon  your  spirit,  many  excuses  will  be  fctund  out, 
there  wiU  be  manifold  diversions ;  it  will  never  be  thought 
seasonable.  Many  other  things  will  be  judged  necessary 
to  be  minded  first.  Wherefore  fence  against  the  addict- 
edness  of  Vour  hearts  to  those  other  things.  And  whereas, 
through  the  great  advanta^  that  sensible  things  have 
upon  your  senses  and  imagination,  you  are  in  continual 
danger  to  be  over-borne  and  held  off  from  God ;  this  you 
must  earnestly  intend,  to  watch  and  fortify  those  inlets, 
and  not  to  give  away  your  souls  to  sense  ana  the  things  of 
sense.  Trust  not  your  senses  and  their  objects  to  parley, 
but  under  strict  inspection.  Never  suffer  that  they  should 
let  in  upon  you  what  is  suitable  and  grateful  to  ihem  at 
their  own  pleasure. 

You  need  to  have  somewhat  else  than  sense,  even  a  spi- 
rit of  might  and  power,  that  may  coimtermand  and  over- 
rule in  every  of  those  ports,  and  turn  the  battle  in  the  gate. 
Those  used  to  be  the  places  of  most  strength ;  and  surely 
here  there  needs  most.  Your  case  and  present  state  cannot 
admit  that  you  securely  give  up  vourselves  to  unmixed 
unsolicitous  delight  even  in  the  best  obiect.  If  you  in- 
termit care  and  vigilancy,  you  will  soon  have  such  things 
come  in  upon  you,  as  will  make  a  worse  mixture  in  your 
delight  than  they  can  do,  and  corrupt  and  spoil  all.  Your 
delight  were  better  to  be  mixed  with  holy  care,  than  with 
sinful  vanity ;  tkat  tends  to  preserve,  this  utterly  to  destroy 
it.  Your  state  is  that  pf  conflict  and  warfare.  Yon  must 
be  content  with  sueh  spiritual  delight,  as  will  consist  with 
this  state.  In  a  time  of  war  and  danger,  when  a  city  is 
beset  with  a  surrounding  enemy,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
are  to  be  intent  upon  common  safety,  their  case  will  not 
admit,  that  they  should  entirely  indulge  themselves  to  ease 
and  pleasure.  And  surely  it  is  better  to  bear  the  incon- 
venience of  watching  and  guarding  themselves,  and  enjov 
the  comforts  which  a  rational  probability  of  safety  by  such 
means  will  allow  them,  than  merely  with  the  mad  hope  of 
procuriog  themselves  an  opportunity  and  vacancv  for  freer 
delights,  to  throw  open  their  gates,  and  permit  themselves 
and  all  their  delectable  things  to  the  rapine  and  spoil  of  a 
merciless  enemy.  Understand  this  to  be  your  case.  There- 
fore strictly  guard  all  the  avenues  of  your  inward  man.  It 
is  better  resist  tker^  and  combat  your  enemy,  than  within 
your  walls;  who  is  more  easily  kept  thaa  driven  out. 
There  cause  evenr  occasion  ana  object  (even  that  impor- 
tunes and  pretends  business  to  you)  to  make  a  stand,  and 
diligently  examine  the  errand.  Let  also  for  this  purpose 
a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  judgment  reside  here,  (the  gate  was 
wont  to  be  the  place  of  eounsd  and  judgment  as  well  as 
strength,)  that  may  prudently  consider  what  is  to  be  enter- 
tained and  what  not;  and  determine  and  do  accordiugly. 
But  if  you  will  have  no  rule  over  your  own  spirit,  but  let 
it  be  as  a  city  broken  down  and  without  walls  ;4  if  you 
will  live  careless  and  at  ease,  and  think  in  this  way  to 
have  delight  in  God ;  vour  delight  will  soon  find  other  ob- 
jects, and  grow  like  that  of  the  swine  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  become  sensual,  impure,  and  at  length  turn  all  to 
gall  and  wormwood. 

It  mav  be  you  have  known  some  of  much  pretence  to 
piety,  that  would  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of  being 
otherwise  very  plea-sant  in  their  usual  conversation;  by 
which  yon  may  imagine  delight  in  Gk>d  (which  you  cannot 
suppose  such  persons  unaeauainted  with)  may  fairly  con- 
sist with  another  sort  of  delight.  Nor  indeed  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  it  may ;  for  the  rules  and  measures  which  the 
holy  God  hath  set  us  import  no  such  rigorous  severity,  nor 
do  confine  us  to  so  very  narrow  twunos,  but  that  there  is 
scope  and  latitude  enough  left  unto  the  satisfaction  of 
sober  desires  and  inclinations  that  are  of  a  meaner  kind. 
He  that  hath  adjoined  the  inferior  faculties  we  find  in 
ourselves  to  our  natures,  and  at  first  created  a  terrestrial 
paradise  for  innocent  man,  never  intended  to  forbid  the 
gratification  of  those  faculties,  nor  hath  given  us  any  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  the  lower  deli|:hts  that  are  suitable  to 
them  might  be  innocently  entertamed ;  nay,  and  the  very 
rules  themselves  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  which  he 
hath  given  us,  for  the  guiding  and  governing  of  sensitive 
desires,  do  plainly  imply,  that  they  are  permitted.  For 
that  which  ought  not  to  be,  is  not  to  be  regulated,  but  de- 
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str<rfed.  Bat  *hen,  whereas  sach  roles  do  so  limit  the 
inclinations  and  functions  of  the  low  animal  life,  as  that 
they  may  be  consistent  with  our  end,  and  subservient  to 
it ;  how  perverse  and  wicked  an  indulgence  to  them  were 
it,  to  oppose  them  at  once,  both  to  the  authority  of  him 
that  set  us  those  rules,  and  (therein^  to  our  very  end  itself  I 
That  delectation  in  the  thin^  of  tnis  lower  world,  which 
is  not  by  the  Divine  law  forbidden  and  declared  evil,  either 
in  itself,  or  by  the  imdue  measure,  season,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances thereof,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  enter- 
tainment, and  the  gratification  of  this  grosser  part,  while 
we  are  in  this  our  earthly  pilgrimage :  and  so  much  can 
never  hurt  us,  nor  hinder  our  higher  delights.  Grod  hath 
fenced  and  hedged  them  in  for  us  (as  a  warden  enclosed) 
by  his  own  rules  and  laws  set  about  them;  so  that  we 
cannot  prejudice  or  impair  them,  but  by  breaking  through 
his  enclosure.  Our  great  care  and  study  therefore  must 
be,  to  repress  and  mortify  all  earthly  and  sensual  inclina- 
tions, unto  that  degree  as  till  thev  he'  reduced  to  ^  con- 
formity and  agreement  with  his  rules  and  measures :  unto 
which  they  who  have  no  regard,  and  do  yet  pretend  nighly 
to  spirituality  and  delight  in  God,  'tis  apparently  nothing 
else  but  mere  hollow  pretence ;  they  only  put  on  a  gooa 
face,  and  make  a  fair  show ;  look  big,  and  speak  great 
swelling  words  of  vanity,  as  they  musi  be  called,  while 
their  hearts  taste  nothing  of  what  their  tongues  utter. 
Spiritual  delight  and  joy  is  a  severe  thing,  separated  from 
vain  and  unbecoming  levities,  as  well  as  from  all  earthly 
impurities ;  and  only  grows  and  flourishes  in  a  soul  that 
is  dead  to  this  worl<^  and  alive  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

See,  then,  to  the  usual  temper  of  your  spirit  *,  and  do 
not  think  it  enong-h,  that  you  hope  the  great  renewing 
change  did  some  time  pass  upon  it ;  and  that,  therefore, 
your  case  is  good  and  safe,  and  you  may  now  take  your 
ease  and  liberty:  but  be  intent  upon  this,  to  get  into  a 
confirmed  growing  spirituality,  and  that  you  may  find 
you  are  in  your  ordinary  course  after  the  Spirit ;'  then 
will  you  savour  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  espe- 
cially will  the  blessed  God  himself  become  your  great  de- 
light," and  your  exceeding  joy.  Retire  yourself  from  this 
world,  draw  off  your  mind  and  heart.  This  is  God's 
great  rival.  The  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  to 
him,(  which  is  elsewhere  said  of  the  carnal  mind ;«  that 
is  indeed  the  same  thing,  mz.  a  mind  that  is  over  friendly 
affected  towards  this  world,  or  not  chastely ;  wherefore 
also  in  that  forementioned  scripture,  they  that  are  sup- 
posed and  suspected  to  have  made  themselves,  in  that  un< 
due  sense,  friends  of  this  world,  are  bespoken  under  the 
names  of  adulterers  and  adulteresses.  You  must  cast  off 
all  other  lovers,  if  you  intend  delighting  in  God.  Get  up, 
then,  into  the  higher  region,  where  you  may  be  out  of  the 
danger  of  having  your  spirit  ingulphed,  and,  as  it  were, 
sucked  up  of  the  spirit  or  this  worla ;  or  of  being  sul^ect 
to  its  debasing,  stupifying  influence.  Bear  yourself  as  the 
inhabitant  of  another  country.  Make  this  your  mark  and 
scope,  that  the  temper  of  your  spirit  may  be  such,  that  the 
secret  of  the  Divine  presence  may  become  to  you  as  your 
very  element,  wherein  you  can  most  freely  breathe  and 
live,  and  be  most  at  ease ;  and  out  of  which  you  may  per- 
ceive you  cannot  enjoy  yourself;  and  that  whatever  tends 
to  withdraw  vou  from  him,  any  extravagant  motion,  the 
beginnings  of  the  excursion,  or  the  least  departing  step, 
may  be  sensibly  painful  and  grievous  to  you.  And  ao 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  hopeless  thing  you  should  ever 
come  to  this ;  some  have  come  to  it :  One  thing  have  I 
desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
to  behoM  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  mquire  m  his 
temple.* 

Nor  was  this  a  transient  fit  only  with  the  Pi^almist,  but 
we  find  him  frequently  speaking  the  same  sense :  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever :' 
and  again  we  have  the  like  strains;  How  amiable  are  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts !  my  soul  longeth ;  yea, 
even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  blessed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  thy  house,>  &c.    And  what  was  this  house 
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more  to  him  than  another  hoQse,  save  thai  here  be  reekoa- 
ed  upon  enjoying  the  Divine  presence  1  So  thai  here  wu 
a  heart  so  naturalized  to  his  presence,  as  to  affect  an  abode 
in  it,  and  that  he  might  lead  his  life  with  God,  and  dvefl 
with  him  all  his  days :  he  could  not  be  content  with  giving 
a  visit  now  and  then.  And  why  should  this  temper  at 
spirit  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  uospel  be  looked  upon  as 
an  unattainable  thing  1  A  lazy  de^iondencr,  and  a  meia 
conceit,  that  it  is  modest  not  to  aim  so  hign,  starrea  n\i- 

S'on,  and  stifles  all  truly  noble  and  generous  desires.  Let 
is,  then,  be  the  thing  designed  with  you,  and  constantly 
Sursue  and  drive  the  design,  that  you  may  get  into  tka 
isposition  of  spirit  towar£  God.  His  Spirit  will  not  be 
restrained,  if  it  be  duly  sought,  and  dutifully  coniplied 
with  and  obeyed ;  if  you  carefully  reserve  yoarself  for 
him,  as  one  whom  he  hath  set  apart  for  himself.^  If  yoa 
will  be  entirely  his,  and  keep  your  distance,  using  a  holj 
chaste  reservedness  as  to  other  things ;  that  js,  mien  things 
as  any  way  tend  to  indispose  your  spirit  towards  him,  or 
render  it  less  suitable  to  his  converse,  he  will  be  no  straa- 

fer  to  you.  And  that  it  may  be  more  suitable  and  fit  for 
im,  you  should  habituate  and  accustom  yourself  to  con- 
verse in  the  general  with  spiritual  thinss.  Yoa  will  be  as 
the  things  are  you  converse  most  with ;  they  will  IcaTe 
their  stamp  and  impress  on  you ;  wandering  alter  vanitr, 
you  will  become  vain ;  minding  earthly  things,  yoa  m'U 
become  earthly ;  accordingly,  bein^  much  taken  op  wish 
spiritual  things,  you  will  bear  their  image,  and  become 
spiritual. 

Think  how  unworthy  it  is,  since  you  have  facolties  (and 
those  now  refined  and  improved  by  divine  light  and  grace) 
that  are  capable  of  being  employed  about  so  much  higher 
objects  than  those  of  sense,  that  you  should  yield  to  a  con- 
finement, in  so  great  part,  to  so  low  and  mean  things; 
whence  it  is,  that  when  you  should  mind  things  ot  a 
higher  nature,  'tis  a  strange  work  with  you,  and  those 
things  seem  odd  and  uncouth  to  you,  and  are  all  with  yoa 
as  mere  shadow  and  darkness,  that  yon  should  be  most 
familiar  with.  Urge  on  your  spirit ;  make  it  enter  into 
the  invisible  world.  May  you  not  be  assured,  if  yoa  wil 
use  your  imderslanding,  that  there  are  things  yoa  never 
saw,  that  are  unspeakably  more  excellent  and  glorious 
than  any  thing  you  have  seen,  or  than  can  be  seen  bjreya 
of  flesh  1  Why  should  your  mind  and  thoughts  be  limited 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  sublunary  world;  w 
small  and  minute,  and  (by  the  apostacy  and  sin  of  man) 
so  abject  and  deformed  a  part  of  Gkxl's  creation  t  Do  not 
bind  down  your  spirit  to  tne  consideration  and  view  of  the 
affairs  and  concernments  only  of  this  region  of  sin  and 
wretchedness;  where  few  things  fall  under  yoar  notice 
that  can  be  a  comfortable  (or  so  greatly  edifying  and  in- 
structive a)  prospect  to  a  serious  spirit.  But  consider, 
that  as  certainly  as  you  behold  with  your  eyes  the  wicked- 
ness and  miseries  of  this  forlorn  world,  that  hath  forsaken 
God,  and  is  in  great  part  forsaken  of  him ;  so  certainly, 
there  is  a  vastly  greater  world  than  this,  of  glorioos  and 
innocent  creatures,  that  stand  in  direct  and  dutifal  subor- 
dination to  their  common  Maker  and  Lord ;  loving,  and 
beloved  of  him;  delighting  to  do  his  will,  and  solaciDg 
themselves  perpetually  in  his  blessed  presence,  and  in  the 
mutual  love,  communion,  and  felicity  of  one  anodter. 
Unto  which  happy  number  (or  innamerable  company 
rather  as  they  are  called)  b  the  Redeemer  is  daily  aajoin- 
ing  such  as  he  recovers  and  translates  out  of  tne  rains 
and  desolation  of  this  miserable,  accursed  part  of  the 


verse. 


Reckon  yourself  as  some  way  appertaining  to  that  bless- 
ed society.  Mind  the  affairs  thereof  as  those  of  yoorown 
country,  and  that  properly  belong  to  vou.  When  we  aie 
taught  to  pray,  "  That  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  can  it  be  supposed  it  oagbt  to 
be  a  strange  thing  to  our  thoughts,  how  afiSurs  eo  tnere  1 
Surely  faith  and  noly  reason,  well  used,  would  famish  as 
with  regular  and  warrantable  notions  enough  of  the  stale 
of  things  above,  that  we  should  not  need  to  carry  it  as 
persons  that  have  no  concern  therein ;  or,  when  we  are 
required  to  be  as  strangers  on  earth,  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  such  to  heaven  rather.    Let  your  mind  be  mocb 
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employed  in  considering  the  state  of  things  between  God 
and  his  creatures.  Design  a  large  field  for  your  thoughts 
to  spread  themselves  in :  (and  you  will  also  find  it  a  fruit- 
ful one ;)  let  them  run  backward  and  forward  and  expa- 
tiate on  every  side.  Think  how  all  things  sprang  from 
God,  and  among  them  man,  that  excellent  part  of  this 
his  lower  creation ;  what  he  was  towards  Gtod,  and  what  he 
is  now  become.  Think  of  the  admirable  person,  the  glo- 
rious excellencies,  the  mighty  design,  the  wonderful 
achievements  and  performances  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  the 
blessed  issue  he  will  bring  things  to  at  length.  Think  of 
and  study  much  the  nature,  parts,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  new  creature ;  get  your  mind  well  instructed  and 
famished  with  apprehensions  of  the  whole  entire  frame  of 
that  holy  rectitude  wherein  the  image  of  Grod  upon  re- 
newed souls  doth  consist ;  the  several  lovely  ornaments  of 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  how  it  is  framed  and  habited 
when  it  is  as  it  should  be  towards  Grod  and  towards  men. 
Cast  jUwut,  and  you  will  not  want  matter  of  spiritual  em- 
ployment and  exercise  for  your  minds  and  hearts ;  nor 
nave  occasion,  if  any  expostulate  with  you,  why  you  mind 
this  earth  and  the  things  of  sense  so  much,  to  say,  you 
know  not  what  else  to  think  of:  you  may  sure  find  many 
things  else.  And  if  you  would  use  your  thoughts  tosucn 
converse,  and  thus  daily  entertain  yourself  in  this  way, 
you  may  expect  a  spiritual  frame  to  grow  habitual  to  you ; 
and  then  would  the  rest  of  your  business  do  itself.  You 
would  not  need  to  be  pressed  and  persuaded  to  delight  in 
God.  any  more  than  to  do  the  acts  of  nature — ^to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  move,  yea;  and  draw  your  breath. 

2.  Endeavour  your  knowledge  or  the  conception  you 
have  of  Gk)d,  may  be  more  distinct  and  clear.  For  ob- 
serve whether  when  you  would  apply  yourself  to  delight 
in  him,  this  be  not  the  next  (or  at  least  one)  great  obstruc- 
tion, after  that  of  an  indisposed,  carjjtal  heart,  that  though 
you  would,  and  you  know  'tis  fit  you  should  do  so.  you  know 
not  how  to  go  anout  it ;  for  ^ou  are  at  a  loss,  wnat  or  how 
to  conceive  of  him.  But  is  it  fit  it  should  be  always  thus ! 
What,  ever  learning  and  never  arrive  to  this  knowledge  ? 
*Ti5  most  true,  "  we  can  never  search  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection ;"  and  it  will  always  be  but  a  little  portion 
we  shall  know  of  that  glorious  incomprehensible  Being. 
But  since  there  is  a  knowled^  of  Groo,  we  are  requir^ 
to  have  our  souls  furnished  with,  and  whereon  eternal  life 
depends,  with  all  gracious  dispositions  Of  heart  towards 
him  that  are  the  beginnings  of  that  life ;  certainly  the 
whole  compass  of  our  duty  and  blessedness  is  not  all  laid 
upon  an  impossibility.  And  therefore,  if  we  do  not  so  far 
know  as  to  love  and  delight  in  him  above  all  things  else, 
this  must  be  through  our  own  great  default;  and  more  to 
be  imputed  to  our  carelessness  and  contentedness  to  be 
ignorant,  than  that  he  is  unknowable,  or  hath  so  reserved 
and  shut  up  himself  from  us  that  we  cannot  know  him. 
There  are  many  things  belonging  to  the  being  of  God 
which  we  are  not  concerned  to  know,  and  which  it  would 
be  a  vain  and  bold  curiosity  to  pry  into;  but  what  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  direct  our  practice,  and  tend  to  show  how  we 
should  be  and  carry  ourselves  towards  him,  is  not  j(such 
hath  been  his  gracious  vouchsafement)  impossible  or  dif- 
ficult to  be  known.  We  may  apprehend  him  to  be  the 
most  excellent  Being ;  and  nuiy  descend  to  many  parti- 
cular excellencies,  wherein  we  may  easily  apprehend  him 
infinitely  to  surpass  all  other  beings. 

For  we  most  certainly  know,  all  things  were  of  him,  and 
therefore,  that  whatsoever  excellency  we  can  observe  in 
creatures,  must  be  eminently  and  in  highest  perfection  in 
him,  without  the  want  of  any  thing,  but  what  doth  itself 
import  weakness  and  imperfection ;  and  hath  it  not  been 
his  errand  and  business  into  the  world,  who  lay  in  his 
bosom,  to  declare  him  ?«  And  hath  not  he,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  in  these  last  days  spoken  lo  us  by 
his  Son,  whom  he  hath~  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  a^  he  made  the  worlds,  who  is  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  1  He  hath 
been  on  earth  the  visible  representation  of  Qod  to  men : 
the  Divine  gloir  shone  in  him,  the  glory  of  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  Was 
not  that  divine  1  Suppose  we  then  we  had  seen  Christ 
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in  the  flesh,  and  been  the  constant  observers  of  his  whole 
conversation  on  earth ;  (and  though  we  have  not  seen  it, 
we  have  the  sufficient  records  of  his  life  and  actions  in  our 
hands ;)  let  us  I  say  suppose  him  from  day  to  day  before  our 
eyes,  in  all  his  meek,  humble,  lovely  deportments  among 
men ;  and  withal  in  the  beams  of  majesty  that  appeared 
through  that  veil  wherein  he  was  pleased  to  enwrap  him- 
self. If  we  did  observe  him  eoing  to  and  fro,  and  every 
where  doing  good,  scattering  blessings  wherever  he  went ; 
with  what  compassion  and  tenderness  he  healed  the  sick, 
instructed  the  ignorant,  supplied  and  fed  the  hungry  and 
necessitous ;  how  he  bare  with  the  weak,  forgave  the  in- 
jurious, (even  a^fainst  his  own  life,)  and  wept  over  secure 
and  obstinate  smners;  with  what  mighty  power  he  cast 
out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  commanded  wmds  and  seas, 
and  they  obeyed  him ;  with  what  authority,  zeal,  and  con- 
viction he  contested  against  a  hypocritical  generation  of 
hardened,  impenitent,  unbelieving  wretches,  casting  flames 
of  holy  just  displeasure  in  their  faces,  and  threatening 
them  with  the  damnation  of  hell.  And  now  suppose  the 
veil  laid  aside,  and  the  lustre  of  all  these  excellencies 
shining  forth,  without  the  interposition  of  any  obscuring 
cloud  or  shadow ;  and  such  a  one  is  the  blessed  Grod. 
For  this  was  the  express  image  of  his  person ;  and  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  they  that  have  seen  him  have  seen  the 
Father.*    And  do  you  not  now  see  one  to  be  delighted  in 'S 

But  yet  further.  Can  -  you  not  frame  a  notion  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  justice,  holiness,  truth,  power,  with  other 
known  perfections,  all  concurring  together  in  a  Being 
purely  spiritual,  (not  obvious  to  our  sense,^  and  that  was 
eternally  and  originally  of  himself,  the  Autnor  and  Origi- 
nal of  all  things,  and  who  is  thereiore  over  all  and  in  all, 
infinite  and  unchangeable  in  aU  the  perfections  before  men- 
tioned! Surely  such  conceptions  are  not  impossible  to 
you.  And  this  is  he  in  whom  you  are  to  delight.  Lift 
up  then  your  minds  above  your  senses  and  all  sensible 
things ;  use  your  understandings,  whereby  you  are  dis- 
tinguished from  brute  creatures.  Consider,  tlus  is  he  from 
whom  you  and  all  thin^  sprang,  and  in  whom  your  life 
is.  Do  you  perceive  life,  wisdom,  power,  love  in  other 
things;  these  must  all  have  some  or  other  fountain. 
Other  things  have  not  these  of  themselves,  for  they  are  not 
of  themselves,  therefore  they  must  derive  and  partake  them 
from  him ;  and  thence  it  is  evident,  they  must  be  in  him 
in  their  highest  excellency.  Of  this,  your  understandings, 
duly  exercised,  will  render  you  as  sure,  as  if  yon  saw  that 
infinite  glory,  in  which  all  these  meet,  with  your  eyes ; 
and  will  assure  you,  'tis  so  much  more  excellent  and  glo- 
rious, for  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with  your  eyes.  You  see 
the  external  acts  and  expressions  of  these  things  from  such 
creatures  as  you  are.  But  life,  wisdom,  power,  love, 
themselves  are  invisible  things,  which  in  themselves  yon 
cannot  see ;  yet  you  are  not  the  less  certain  that  there  are 
such  things.  And  do  you  not  find,  that  the  certain  evi- 
dence you  have,  that  these  things  meet  in  this  or  that  crea- 
ture, do  render  it  lovely  and  delightful  in  your  eyesi 
especially,  if  you  have,  or  apprehend  you  may  have,  near- 
est interest  in  such  a  creature  1  The  blessed  God  not  only 
hath  these  things  in  himself,  but  is  these  very  things  him- 
self; therefore  must  be  invisible,  as  they  are.  And  be- 
cause he  not  only  hath  them,  but  is  them,  therefore  they 
are  in  him  perfectly  unchangeably  and  eternally,  as  being 
his  venr  essence.  Think  then  of  a  Being  that  is  pure, 
original,  substantial  life,  wisdom,  power,  love :  and  how 
infinitely  amiable  and  delectable  should  that  ever  blessed 
Being  be  unto  you ! 

Converse  with  the  word  of  God.  Read  his  descriptions 
of  himself;  and  do  not  content  yourselves  to  have  the 
words  and  expressions  before  your  eyes,  or  in  your  mouths, 
that  represent  to  you  his  nature  and  attributes;  but  make 
your  pauses,  and  consider  the  things  themselves  si^ified 
by  them  ;  that  is,  when  you  read  such  passages  of  his  own 
holy  book,  as  that  which  tells  you  his  name,  that  "  He 
is  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,'^  &c. 
or  that  tell  you  "  He  is  light,  he  is  love,  he  is  God  only 
wise,  he  is  the  Almighty,  God  all-sufficient,  he  is  all  in 
all,"  and  that  the  "  heavens,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  can- 
not contain  him ;"  or  wherein  you  find  him  admired  as 
'*  glorious  in  holiness ;"  or  that  say  "  he  is  what  he  is," 
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that  "he  is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  Alpha  and  Om^ia," 
&c.  laboar  to  fix  the  apprehension  and  the  true  import  of 
all  such  expressions  deep  in  your  mind;  that  you  may 
haye  an  entire  and  well-formed  representation  oi  him  be- 
fore you,  unto  which  you  may  upon  all  occasions  haye 
recourse,  and  not  be  at  a  loss  eyery  time  you  are  to  apply 
yourselyes  to  any  converse  with  him,  what  or  how  to  con- 
ceive of  him.  And  because  mere  words,  though  they  may 
furnish  you  with  a  more  full  and  comprehensive  notion  of 
him,  yet  it  may  be  not  with  so  liyely  a  one,  or  that  you  find  so 
powerfully  striking  your  heart,  compare  with  that  account 
nis  word  gives  you  of  him  the  works  which  your  eyes  may 
daily  behold,  and  which  you  are  assured  were  wrought 
and  done  by  him.  To  read  or  hear  of  his  wisdom,  power, 
goodness,  dec.  and  then  to  have  the  visible  effects  within 
your  constant  view,  that  so  fully  correspond  to  what  his 
word  hath  said  ojf  him,  and  demonstrate  him  to  be  what 
you  were  told  he  is ;  how  mighty  a  confirmation  doth  this 
carry  with  it !  You  may  behold  somewhat  of  him  in 
every  creature.  All  his  works  do  not  only  represent,  but 
even  praise  and  commend  him  to  you. 

Above  all,  since  he  is  only  to  be  seen  in  his  own  light, 
pray  earnestly  and  continually  to  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  that  he  would  give  you 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
him.ff  From  such  as  so  desire  to  know  him,  he  will  not 
conceal  himself.  This  is  your  more  direct  following  on  to 
know  the  Lord  ;i>  in  which  case  he  hath  said,  yon  shall 
know,  and  that  his  goin^  forth  shall  be  prepared  as  the 
morning.  By  your  craving  looks,  and  the  exoecting  pos- 
ture of  your  waiting  eye,  you  draw  forth  ana  invite  his 
enlightening  communications,  which  do  but  wbit  for  an 
invitation.  For  it  is  most  reasonable  you  should  feel  your 
want,  and  express  your  desire  of  what  is  so  precious,  be- 
fore you  find  it.  Hereby  you  put  yourselves  amidst  the 
glorious  beams  of  his  vital  pleasant  light ;  or  do  open  your 
souls  to  admit  and  let  it  m  upon  you.  Who  when  he 
finds  it  is  with  yon  a  desired  thing  and  longed  for,  takes 
more  pleasure  in  imparting,'than  you  can  pains  in  seeking, 
or  pleasure  in  receiying  it.  Nor  yet,  when  you  have  thus 
attained  to  some  competent  measure  of  the  knowledge  c^ 
God,  are  you  to  satisfy  yourselyes  that  now  you  are  not 
altogether  ignorant :  but, 

3.  Employ  jour  knowledge  in  frequent  and  solemn 
thinking  on  him ;  which  is  one  (and  the  next^  end  of  that 
knowledge,  and  a  farther  great  means  to  your  aelighting  in 
him.  Your  knowledge  of  Qod  signifies  little  to  this  pur- 
pose, or  any  other,  if,  as  it  giyes  you  the  adyantage  of 
naving  frequent  actual  thoughts  of  him.  it  be  not  used  to 
this  end.  Not  having  this  knowledge  when  you  would  set 
yourselves  seriously  to  think  on  Gkxl,  you  are  lost  in  the 
dark,  and  know  not  which  way  to  turn  yourselyes  ;  and 
having  it,  you  will  be  as  much  strangers  to  delight  in  him, 
if  you  let  your  knowledge  lie  bound  up  in  dead  and  spi- 
ritless notion,  and  labour  not  to  have  it  turned  into  active 
life  and  fervent  love,  by  the  agitation  of  your  working 
thoughts.  By  your  musms:  this  fire  must  be  kindled.  Do 
yon  suppose  it  possible  to  delight  in  God  and  not  think  of 
himi  If  Gtod  be  the  solace  and  joy  of  your  souls,  surely 
it  must  be  Qod  remembered  and  minded  much,  not  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  My  soul  (saith  the  Psalmist)  shall  be 
satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  and  my  mouth  shall 
praise  thee  with  joyful  lips ;  when  I  remember  thee  on  my 
bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches.i  And  he 
at  the  same  time  says  his  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,k 
when  he  says,  he  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 

'Tis  not  a  brutal  delight  you  are  here  inyited  to.  Even 
such  creatures  have  their  pleasures  also ;  and  do  need 
thereto,  besides  a  suitable  object,  only  the  help  and  minis- 
try of  their  senses.  Your  delight  in  Grod  can  find  no  way 
into  your  hearts,  but  by  the  introduction  of  your  exercised 
minds.  There  the  matter  must  be  prepared  and  formed  by 
which  your  delight  is  to  be  nourished  and  maintained. 
Hereto  then  you  must  apply  yourselves  with  design,  and 
with  serioas  diligence,  and  take  pains  with  your  reconciling 
thoughts.  Do  not  make  that  fulsome  pretence,  to  excuse 
your  slothful  neglect,  that  you  cannot  command  your  own 
thought^}.  The  thing  itself  is  unquestionably  true,  and  that 
you  are  not  of  yourselves  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  that 
t^^i  hHo>.fi  tPiHLIaiiL 


is  good,  as  of  yoarselves ;  and  so  yon  mar  tToIy  cnovgh 
say,  that  yon  cannot  think  any  thought  at  all  witnoot  Go4, 
or  so  much  as  draw  a  breath.  Only,  as  besides  your  aa- 
tural  dependance  on  God  for  the  support  of  year  nainnL 
life  and  being,  there  must  be  that  course  taken,  and  thoR 
things  done,  by  which  in  an  orderly  course  of  proridcace 
you  nmy  live ;  so  for  the  maintaining  of  yoor  spiritnal  life 
(which  very  much  stands  in  delight  ana  joy  in  Ood)  yoa 
must  join  a  spiritual  dependancefor  that  ^fteeial  inflaenee 
and  concurrence  which  is  necessary  hereto,  with  the  doing 
of  such  things  as  by  God's  appointment  and  preacriptioB 
are  to  ^rve  this  end.  They  who  complain  therefore  they 
cannot  attain  to  it,  to  delight  in  God,  or  their  delight  la 
him  is  faint  and  languishing ;  while  in  the  meantime  tkey 
use  no  endeavour  to  bend  and  direct  their  thoughts  to- 
wards him,  do  make  as  idle  a  complaint,  as  he  that  shall 
say,  he  is  in  a  miserable  starving  condition,  and  nothin; 
nourishes  him  who  wanting  nothing  suitable  for  him,  ii 
so  wretchedly  slothful,  that  he  will  be  at  no  pains  to  pre- 

?Lre,  or  so  much  as  eat  and  chew  his  own  necessary  food, 
on  may  not  imajpne,  you  have  all  that  is  needfnl  for  the 
well-goyeming  of  your  spirits  in  your  own  hands  asd 
power.  Nor  ought  you  therefore  to  think,  that  what  is 
simply  needful  is  not  to  be  had.  God  is  not  behiiid-haBd 
witn  yon  ;  he  is  no  such  hard  task-master,  as  to  require 
brick  and  allow  no  straw :  but  may  most  rigfateoosly  ssf^ 
ye  are  idle,  and  do  therefore  only  complain  like  the  slag- 

?ird  in  his  bed,  whose  hands  cannot  endure  to  laboar. 
on  dare  not  deliberately  go  to  God,  and  tell  him,  yoa  60 
all  3rou  can  to  ^  the  thoughts  of  your  hearts  on  lum,  aad 
yet  it  will  not  be ;  or  that  he  gives  you  no  help.  Thongk 
he  can  be  no  way  indebted  to  you,  but  by  his  own  free 
promise;  he  givetli  meat  to  them  that  iear  him,  beioc 
ever  mindful  of  his  covenant,  (yea  he  doth  it  for  ravens  and 
sparrows,)  he  will  not  then  famish  the  souls  that  cry  to 
him.  and  ^ait  on  him ;  their  heart  shall  live  that  aeekdod. 
It's  becoming  and- suitable  to  the  state  of  things  between 
him  and  you,  that  he  should  put  you  upon  seeking  that 
you  may  nnd.  Your  reasonable  nature  and  iacnlties  (espe- 
cially being  already  rectified  in  some  measnre,  and  ea- 
liyened  by  his  grace  and  spirit)  do  require  to  be  held  10 
such  terms.  It  is  natural  to  you  to  think ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  suitable  to  the  new  ereatnre,  than  that  yoo 
tLVply  and  set  yourselyes  to  think  on  him,  and  that  your 
thoughts  be  set  (and  held)  on  work  to  inqoire  and  seek 
him  out.  Know  therefore,  yon  do  not  yonr  pnrta,  nnloi 
you  make  this  more  your  Krasiness.  Therefore  to  be  here 
more  particular; 

1.  Solemnly  set  yourselyes  at  chosen  times  to  think  oa 
Grod.  Meditation  is  of  itself  a  distinct  duty,  and  moat  have 
a  considerable  time  allowed  it  among  the  other  exercises 
of  the  Christian  life.  It  challenges  a  just  share  and  part 
in  the  time  of  our  lives ;  and  he  in  whom  we  are  to  place 
our  delight,  is,  you  know,  the  prime  and  chief  objeet  of  this 
holy  work  lis  it  reasonable  that  he  who  is  oar  life  and 
our  all,  should  never  be  thought  on,  but  now  and  then,  as 
it  were  by  chance,  and  on  the  by  1  "  My  meditatiaa  <b 
him  shall  be  sweet."  Doth  not  that  imply  that  it  was  with 
the  Psalmist  a  designed  thing  to  meditate  on  God  1  that  it 
was  a  stated  course  1  whereas  it  was  become  castooaary  and 
usual  to  him,  his  ordinary  practice,  to  appoint  times  ibr 
meditating  on  God,  his  well-known  exercise,  (which  is 
supposed,^  he  promises  himself  satisfaction  and  solace  oi 
soul  herein.  Let  your  eyes  herein  therefore  prevent  the 
night-watches.  BLeckon  you  have  neglected  one  of  the 
most  important  businesses  of  the  day,  if  you  have  omitted 
this,  and  that  to  such  omissions  you  owe  yoor  little  de- 
light in  God.  Wherein  therefore  are  yon  to  repair  yoar- 
selves but  by  redressing  this  great  neglect  1 

3.  Think  often  of  him  ami£t  yonr  other  affairs. 
one  as  he  is  called  (be  his  state  or  way  of  livin 
will,  be  he  bond  or  free)  is  required  therein  to  a 

God.i    And  how  is  that  but  by  often  thinking  on 

being  a  great  part  (and  fundamental  to  all  the  real)  of 
what  can  be  meant  by  this  abode  1  How  gralefol  a  mix- 
ture would  the  thoughts  of  God  make  with  that  great 
variety  of  other  things  which  we  are  necessarily  to  be 
cemed  in,  while  we  are  in  this  world  *  If  they  be  9 
and  right  thoughts,  they  will  be  accompanied  with 
klW.civ.a«.  ii 
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ttTcmr  and  relisli  of  sveetness,  and,  at  least,  tend  to  keep 
Uie  heart  in  a  disposition  for  more  delightful,  solemn  in- 
tercoaises  with  Gfod.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  (than  which  also 
nothing  is  more  apparent,)  that  whatsoever  there  is,  either 
of  sinintaiess  or  unconafortableness  in  the  lives  of  Uiose 
who  have  engaged  and  devoted  themselves  to  God,  doth 
in  greatest  part  proceed  from  their  neglect  to  mind  God. 
A  thing,  if  due  heed  were  taken  about  it,  so  easy,  so  little 
laborious,  and  the  labour  whereof  (so  much  as  it  is)  were 
sure  to  be  recompensed  with  so  unspeakable  pleasure: 
that  they  are  so  oAen  lost  in  darkness,  drowned  in  car- 
nality, buried  in  earthliness,  and  overwhelmed  with  mise- 
lies  and  desolations  of  spirit,  and  all  this  for  want  of  a 
right  emplo^^ing  of  their  thoughts,  is  from  hence  only ; 
they  set  their  thoughts  upon  things  that  tend  either  to 
corrupt  or  deprave  their  s|»rit8,  or  to  disquiet  and  afflict 
them. 

At  this  in-let,  and  by  the  labour  of  their  own  thoughts, 
sins  and  calamities  are  brought  in  upon  them  as  a  flood : 
which  very  thoughts  if  they  were  placed  and  exercised 
aright,  would  let  in  God  upon  them,  fill  them  with  his 
fulness,  replenish  their  souis  with  his  light,  grace,  and 
consolations.  And  how  much  more  easy  an  exercise  were 
it  to  keep  their  thoughts  employed  upon  one  object  that  is 
ever  full,  delectable,  and  present ;  than  to  divide  them 
among  many,  that  either  lie  remote,  and  out  of  their  power, 
to  be  pursued  with  anxiety,  toil,  and  very  often  with  dis- 
appointment ;  or  being  nearer  hand,  are  to  be  enjoyed  (if 
they  be  thin«  that  have  an  appearance  of  ^ood  m  them) 
with  much  danger  and  damage  to  their  spirits,  and  with 
little  satisfaction ;  or  (if  they  appear  evil)  to  be  endured 
with  pain  and  sorrow !  So  that  the  labour  of  their  thoughts, 
among  those  many  things,  brings  them  in  torture,  when 
their  rest  upon  (3<>d  alone  would  be  all  pleasure,  delight, 
and  ioy :  here  their  souls  might  dwell  at  ease,n  or  (as  those 
words  import)  rest  in  goodness,  (even  with  that  quiet  repose 
which  men  are  wont  to  take  bv  night;  for  so  the  wora  we 
read  dwell  peculiarlv  signifies,)  after  the  weariness  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  contracted  by  the  labour  of 
the  foregoinir  day.  And  if  no  such  sweet  and  pleasant 
fruit  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  careful  government  and 
ordering  of  our  thoughts,  is  the  obligation  of  Gk>d's  law  in 
this  matter  nothing  with  us  1  whom  we  are  bound  to  fear 
and  love,  to  trust  and  obey  above  all  things,  of  him  are 
we  not  bound  so  much  as  to  think  1  And  what  is  loving 
God  with  all  our  mind,  so  expressly  mentioned  in  that 
great  summary  of  our  duty  towards  him  1  Or  what  can  it 
mean,  after  the  required  love  of  all  the  heart,  and  all  the 
soul,  to  add  so  particularly,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  when 
as  the  mind  we  know  is  not  the  seat  of  love  t  Surely  it 
cannot,  at  least,  but  imply,  that  our  thoughts  must  be  much 
exercised  upon  Qod  even  by  the  direction  of  our  love,  and 
that  our  love  must  be  maintained  by  thoughts  of  him: 
that  our  minds  and  hearts  most  continually  correspond 
and  concur  to  the  loving  of  God ;  and  so  oar  whole  soul 
to  be  exercised  and  set  on  work  therein. 

What  doth  it  mean  that  our  youth  is  challenged  to  the 
remembrance  of  him  1"  What,  is  our  riper  age  more  ex- 
empt 1  Do  we  as  we  longer  live  by  him  owe  him  less  1 
Doth  it  signify  nothing  with  us  that  (as  was  hinted  former- 
ly) the  wicked  bear  this  brand  in  the  Scriptures,  they  that 
forget  God  ;•  that  it  is  a  differencing  character  of  his  own 
people,  that  thev  thought  on  his  name  1  Why  do  we  sop- 
pose  our  thoughts  exempt  from  his  ^vemment,  or  the  ob- 
ligation of  his  laws  1  Why  should  it  be  reckoned  less  in- 
solent to  say,  "  Our  thougnts,  than  our  tongues,  are  our 
own,  who  is  Lord  over  us  V*  May  we  do  what  we  will 
with  our  thoughts  1  Who  gave  us  our  thinking  power,  or 
made  us  capable  of  forming  a  thought  1  And  now,  will  we 
assume  the  confidence  to  tell  God  we  think  on  him  all  that 
we  can  1  How  many  idle  thoughts  in  the  day  might  we 
have  exchanged  for  thoughts  of  God !  and  every  thought 
have  been  to  us  a  spring  of  pleasure,  and  holy  delight  in 
him  I  Know  then  that  if  ever  you  will  do  any  thing  in 
this  great  matter  of  delighting  in  God,  ^on  must  arrest 
your  thoughts  for  him,  and  engage  them  m  more  constant 
converse  with  him :  and  withal  mix  prayers  with  those 
thoughts ;  or  let  them  often  be  praying,  craving  thoughts. 

With  them  aimacqd  aesires ;  or  wherein 
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your  heart  may  breathe  out  requests,  such  as  that,  (for  M- 
stance,)  Rejoice  the  soul  of  thy  servant ;  for  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  do  I  lift  up  m^  sou1,p  Ac.  See  they  be  spiritful 
thoughts,  that  carry  life  in  them,  and  aim  to  draw  more. 
But  now  our  thoughts  may  be  conversant  about  him  under 
yery  various  considerations,  and  all  of  them  very  delight* 
ful.  And  this  variety  may  much  increase  our  deli^rht, 
while  our  minds  converse  with  him,  now  under  one  notion, 
then  under  another.  They  are  apt  to  tire  and  grow  weary, 
being  long  employed  the  same  way  upon  the  same  thing. 
And  it  were  an  injury  to  the  blessed  Qod  himself,  when 
he  presents  himself  under  various  aspects  and  appearances, 
so  to  take  notice  of  any  one,  as  to  overlook  and  neglect 
the  rest.    Therefore^ 

4.  Look  often  to  him  according  as  absolutely  considered 
he  is  in  himself  the  most  excellent  Being :  and  as  in  re- 
ference to  his  creatures,  he  is  the  supreme  Author  and  Lord 
of  all.  There  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be  taken  in 
him  so  beheld.  Too  many,  while  their  distrust,  or  their 
carnality  and  strangeness  to  God  holds  them  in  suspense 
concerning  their  own  special  relation  to  him,  are  apt  to 
ftmcy  themselves  excused  of  delighting  in  him .  It  belongs 
not  to  them  they  think,  but  to  some  familiar  friends  and 
great  favourites  of  his  to  whom  he  expresses  special  kind- 
ness, and  on  whom  he  places  the  marks  of  his  more  pecu- 
liar good-will.  But  do  you  think  so  to  shift  and  waive  the 
obligation  of  a  universal  law  upon  mankind,  and  all  rea- 
sonable nature  1  You  are  to  remember  (as  hath  been  said) 
your  delight  in  God  is  not  to  be  considered  only  as  your 
privilege,  but  as  an  act  of  homage  to  him  that  made  you, 
and  put  an  intelligent  apprehensive  spirit  into  you,  by 
whicn  you  are  capable  orknowing  who  made  you,  and  of 
beholdmg  your  Maker's  excellency  with  admiration  and 
delight.  And  if  now  you  are  become  guilty  and  vile ; 
will  you  run  into  darkness  and  hide  yourself  from  him, 
or  close  your  eyes,  and  then  say,  the  sun  doth  not  shine, 
and  deny  the  blessed,  glorious  God  to  be  what  most  truly 
and  unchangeably  he  is  1  Whatever  you  are  or  have  de- 
sired he  should  be  towards  you,  yet  do  him  right.  Be- 
hold and  confess  his  glorious  excellency,  every  way  most 
worthy  to  be  delighted  in.  Nor  have  you  rendered  your- 
selves so  yile,  nor  had  so  much  cause  of  apprehending  his 
displeasure  towards  you,  by  any  thing  so  much  as  ihis, 
your  not  having  taken  delight  in  him  all  this  while ;  and 
your  neglect  to  take  the  ways  (spoken  of  before)  lending 
to  bring  you  thereto.  If  you  thmk  you  have  no  special 
relation  to  him,  do  you  think  you  ever  shall  if  you  con- 
tinue, in  the  temper  of  your  spirits,  strangers  to  him,  and 
look  upon  him  as  one  in  whom  yon  are  to  take  no  delight  1 
Surely  'tis  your  dutiful  affection  towards  him  and  com- 
placency in  him,  that  must  give  you  ground  to  hope  you 
are  his,  and  he  is  yours ;  and  therefore  the  beginnings  and 
first  decrees  of  that  complacency  and  delight  must  be  in 
you  before ;  being  begotten  by  the  view  of  that  excellency 
which  he  hath  in  himself  antecedently  to  his  being  related 
to  you.  Yea,  and  if  your  relation  to  him  were  already  as 
sure  and  evident  to  you  as  can  foe  supf)osed ;  yet  are  you 
to  take  heed  of  confining  your  delight  in  him  to  that  con- 
sideration of  him  only;  or  of  making  it  the  chief  reason  of 
that  your  delight.  For  so  your  delight  in  him  will  be  more 
for  your  own  sakes,  or  upon  your  own  account,  than  his. 
Learn  to  look  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  not  according 
to  their  aspect  upon  your  affairs.  Is  it  not  a  greater  thing 
that  he  is  God,  than  that  he  is  yours  1 

It  is  a  purer,  a  more  noble  and  generous,  affection  to 
him  you  arc  to  aim  at,  than  what  is  measured  only  by  your 
private  interest.  Is  that  boundless  ftilness  of  life,  glory, 
and  all  perfection  (treasured  up  in  the  eternal  and  incom- 
prehensible Being)  to  be  all  estimated  by  the  capacity  and 
concerns  of  a  silly  worm  1  That  consideration,  therefore, 
being  sometimes  laid  aside,  sit  down  and  contemplate  God 
as  he  is  in  himself,  not  disowning  (as  it  is  not  fit  you 
should)  but  only  waiving  the  present  consideration  of  any 
more  comfortable  relation,  wherein  you  may  (though  most 
justly)  suppose  him  to  stand  to  yon ;  and  see  if  you  can- 
not taKc  pleasure  in  this,  that  he  is  great  and  glorious,  and 
to  have  a  Being  so  every  way  perfect  before  your  eyes. 
Try  if  it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  you  to  fall  down  before 
him,  tod  give  him  glory ;  to  join  your  j^raises  ahd  triumph- 
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aat  songs  to  ihoee  of  saints  and  an^ek;  and  how  maeh 
vet  also  it  will  add  to  your  satisfaction  to  behold  and  ac^ 
knowledge  him  exalted  aboYe  all  blessing  and  praise.  How 

Seat  delight  hath  been  taken  in  him  upon  snch  accounts  1 
what  transports  have  hol^  souls  been  upon  the  view  and 
contemplation  of  his  sovereign  power  and  dominion;  his 
wise  and  righteous  eoremment;  his  large  and  flowing; 

goodness,  that  extencb  in  common  to  all  the  works  of  h£ 
ands  I  Labour  to  imitate  the  ingenious  and  loyal  affec- 
tion of  this  kind,  whereof  you  find  many  expressions  in 
the  sacred  volume.  For  what  hath  been  matter  of  delight 
to  saiuts  of  old,  ought  surely  still  as  much  to  be  account- 
ed so.    To  give  instances : 

You  sometimes  find  them  in  a  most  complacential  ado- 
ration of  his  wonderful  wisdom  and  counsels.  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
Ghxi  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out  h  And  again,  To  Qod  only  wise  be  |^ry, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  for  ever.  Amen.'  To  the  nling 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour 
and  glory  for  ever,"  dec.  To  the  only  wise  Gkxl  our  Sar 
viour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  now 
and  ever,»  det.  Elsewhere  we  have  them  in  transports 
admiring  his  holiness.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  gods  I  Who  is  like  thee  glorious  in  holiness'l" 
There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord :  for  there  is  none  besides 
thee,  neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  Qod !«  And  this  is 
recommended  and  enjomed  to  his  holy  ones  as  the  special 
matter  of  their  joy  and  praise :  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye 
righteous,  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  ho- 
liness.7  At  other  times  we  have  their  magnificent  cele- 
orations  of  his  glorious  power,  and  that  by  way  of  triumph 
over  the  paganish  gods :  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens,  he 
bath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.*  Their  idols  are  silver 
and  gold,  6oc.  Be  thou  exalted,  O  Gcd,  in  thine  own 
strength.*  We  wiU  sing  and  praise  thv  power.  Forsake 
me  not  until  I  have  showed  thy  strength  unto  this  genera- 
tion, and  thy  power  to  every  one  that  is  to  eome,b  Ac. 
This  is  given  out  as  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb ; 
"  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  V* 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  worls,  Lord  God  Almighty, 
dDC.  And  how  do  they  magnify  his  mercy  and  goodness, 
both  towards  his  own  people  and  his  creatures  in  general. 
*  O  how  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou  hast  laid  up 
for  them  that  fear  thee,  that  thou  hast  wrooght  for  them 
that  trust  in  thee  before  the  children  of  men !  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,  for  praise  is  comely  for  the 
upright ;  praise  the  Lord  with  harp ;  sing  unto  him  with 
the  {»altery,<i — The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 
I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  O  King,  l  will  bless  thy  name 
for  ever  and  ever.*  Men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy 
terrible  acts,  they  shall  abundantly  otter  the  memory  of 
thv  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy  righteousness. 
The  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
lender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  To  insert  all  that 
might  be  mentioned  to  this  purpose,  were  to  transcribe  a 
great  part  of  the  Bible.  And  in  what  raptures  do  we 
oAen  find  them,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  faithfulness 
and  truth,  his  justice  and  righteousness,  his  eternity,  the 
boundlessness  of  his  presence,  the  greatness  of  his  works, 
the  extensiveness  of^his  dominion,  the  perpetuity  of  his 
kingdom,  the  exactness  of  his  government:  Who  is  a 
strong  GKxl  like  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  faithfulness,  round 
about  thee  !r  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
thy  faithfulness  reaches  unto  the  clouds.^  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed 
the  earth  or  the  world,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
thou  art  God.h  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth! 
Behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee.i  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein.  His  work  is  honourable 
and  glorions,k  ftc.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  thv  saints  shall  bless  thee j  they  shall  speak  of 
the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power,  to  make 
known  to  the  soos.of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  gkmoas 
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majesty  of  his  kjagdom.!    Tky  kiBsdoA  is  an 
kingdoniY  and  thy  dominion  eadnreth  throughoot  all 
rations. 

And  his  elory  in  the  general,  (which  rcsoJls  from  lus 
several  excellencies  in  c<»iunction,>  how  loftily  is  it  oAca 
celebrated  with  the  expression  of  tne  moat  loyal  deairea^ 
that  it  may  be  eveiy  where  renowned,  and  of  greatcsl  cam- 
placency,  in  as  far  it  is  apprehended  so  to  be.  The  i^ory 
of  the  llord  shall  endure  for  ever.  They  shaU  sing  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  for  great  ia  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Be 
thou  exalted  above  the  heavens,  let  thy  ^ory  be  above  all 
the  earth."  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  L4>rd,  for  his 
name  alone  is  excellent,  his  glory  ia  above  the  caith  and 
the  heavens.'  When  jon  read  sveh  Daasages  as  these, 
^whether  they  be  elogies  or  rammfnaationa  of  hmi,  or 
aoxolo^es  and  direct  attributions  of  i^ory  to  hiaa,)  yoa  are 
to  bethmk  yourselves,  with  what  temper  of  heart  theM 
things  were  uttered !  with  how  raised  uui  exalted aspint' 
what  high  delight  and  pleasure  was  conceived  ia  glori^iag 
Gkni,  or  in  beholding  nim  glorious !  How  large  and  uih 
bounded  a  heart,  and  how  full  of  his  praise,  doth  still  cvefj 
where  discover  itself  in  such  strains ;  when  all  narinm, 
when  all  creatures,  when  every  thing  that  haih  breath, 
when  heaven  and  earth  are  invited  together,  lo  join  im  the 
concert,  and  bear  a  part  in  his  praises  I  And  now  eye  hiai 
under  Uie  same  notions  under  which  you  have  seen  hia 
so  magnified,  that  in  the  same  way  yon  nar  have  your 
own  heart  wrought  np  to  the  same  pitch  and  temper  to- 
wards him.  Should  it  not  provoke  an  emulation,  and 
make  you  covet  to  be  amidst  the  throi^  of  loyal  and  de- 
voted souls,  when  you  see  them  ascfinding  as  if  they  were 
all  incense !  when  yon  behold  them  dissolving  and  meltiag 
away  in  delight  and  love,  and  ready  to  expire,  even  fhint- 
ing  that  they  can  do  no  more ;  designing  their  very  last 
breath  shall  go  forth  in  the  close  of  a  song !  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  sing  praise  lo  my 
Gkxl  while  I  have  my  being!"  How  beccmiing  is  it  lo 
resolve,  '*  This  shall  Be  my  aim  and  ambition,  to  ty  the 
same,  and  if  it  were  possible,  a  greater,  height."  kead 
over  such  psalms  as  are  more  especiaHy  deaigned  imr  the 
magnifjring  of  God  *^  and  when  you  see  what  were  the 
things  that  were  most  taking  to  so  spiritnal  and  pioas 
hearts ;  thence  receive  instruction,  andfaim  to  have  yonr 
hearts  alike  affected  and  transported  with  the  same  thu^ 
Frame  the  supposition,  that  you  are  meant,  thai  the  in- 
vitation is  directed  to  you,  "  O  come  let  us  sing  onto  the 
Lord,  let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanks^visg, 
and  make  a  joyful  noise  to  him  with  psalms:  for  the  Lord 
is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods,"  dbc  And 
think  with  vonrselves.  Is  he  not  as  great  as  he  was  1  Is  he 
not  as  much  our  Maker  as  he  was  theirs  1  Is  it  not  now 
as  true,  that  "The  Lord  reicneth,  and  is  high  aboive  all 
the  earth,  and  exalted  far  dbove  all  gods."  Now  aiace 
these  were  the  considerations  upon  which  so  great  com- 
placency was  taken  m  him,  set  the  same  before  your  ova 
eyes.  And  since  these  were  proposed  as  the  matter  of  so 
common  a  joy,  and  the  creation  seems  designed  for  a 
musical  instrument  of  as  many  strings  as  there  arc  cien- 
tures  in  heaven  and  earth ;  awake,  and  make  haste  lo  get 
your  heart  fixed;  lest  "the  heavens  rmoice,  and  uic 
earth  be  glad,  the  world  and  all  that  dwell  therein  ;  iesi 
the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  floods  dap  their 
hands,  the  fields  and  the  hills  be  joyful  together,  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  ihe  L(»d»"  while  yon 
onlv  are  silent  and  imconcemed. 

And  seriously  consider  the  kind  and  nttnre  of  thnt  ny 
and  delight  in  God  wherewith  the  hearts  of  holy  men  did 
so  exceedingly  abound ;  which  is  to  be  coUeeted  irom  t^ 
expressed  ground  and  reasons  of  it,  for  die  most  part. 
wheresoever  yon  have  anv  discoveiy  of  that  joy  iisel£ 
This  general  and  principal  character  may  be  given  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  sincerely  devout  and  a  loyal  joy ;  not  a  mean, 
narrow,  selfish  pleasure,  a  hnsginff  of  themselves  in  this 
apprehension  merehr,  It  is  welTwith  me.  or,  I  am  safo  and 
happy  whatsoever  becomes  of  the  world.  This  waa  alitl 
the  burdened  their  song;  The  Lord  is  great,  and 
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and  excellent ;  is  ez&Ited  and  most  high  over  all.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  as  this  was  the  common  and  more 
usaal  strain  and  temper  of  holy  souls,  in  the  ages  whereof 
the  Scriptures  give  us  any  account ;  so  were  donbts,  and 
fears,  and  troabled  thoughts  concerning  their  own  interest 
in  G}od,  a  great  deal  less  usaal  and  common  in  those  dajrs. 
So  that  in  proportion  to  the  other  pioos  and  holy  exercises 
of  such  as  were  true  fearers  of  God  and  devoted  to  him, 
there  is  little  account  given  us  nf  any  thing  of  that  kind  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  especially  in  th^  rfew  Testament 
of  our  Lord.  An  argument  that  such  as  were  sincerely 
reli^otts  were  most  taken  up  about  the  interest  of  God  and 
Christ  in  the  world,  rejoicing  either  in  the  observation  of 
its  growth  and  increase,  or  in  the  hope  and  confidence 
that  it  shall  ^row :  and  that  they  were  much  less  concern- 
ed about  their  own  interest ;  yea,  and  that  this  course  did 
thrive  best  with  them.  While  they  were  most  mtent  upon 
the  affairs  of  their  common  Lord,  their  own  were  well 
enough  provided  for. 

We  cannot  hereupon  but  note  therefore  by  the  way,  how 
altered  a  thing  religion  is  now  become.  Almost  Uie  whole 
husiness  of  it,  even  among  them  that  more  seriouslv  niind 
any  thing  belonging  to  it,  is  a  fear  of  going  to  heU ;  and 
hence  perpetuaL  endless  scruples,  doubts,  and  inquiries 
about  marks  and  signs,  and  how  to  know  what  is  the  least 
degree  of  that  grace  which  is  necessary  to  their  being 
saved.  As  if  the  intention  were  to  beat  (K>wn  the  price  to 
the  very  lowest,  and  dodge  alwajrs,  and  cheapen  neaven 
to  the  utmost,  it  may  be  feared  (as  to  many)  with  a  design 
not  to  aim  at  any  thing  higher  than  what  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  that  purpose  only,  and  never  to  mind  being  excel- 
lent, but  only  being  saved.  And  yet  also  it  were  well,  in 
a  comparative  sense,  if  that  itself  were  minded  in  good 
earnest  by  many  that  profess  beyond  the  common  rate ; 
and  that  whereas  their  own  interest  is  the  thing  they  most 
mind,  it  were  not  their  meanest  and  least  considerable 
interest,  even  that  of  their  sense  and  flesh,  and  secular  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  under  the  pretence  too  (which  makes 
the  matter  so  much  the  worse)  of  much  love  and  zeal 
Gh>d-ward,  and  devotedness  to  his  interest;  which  they 
supposed  involved  and  wrapt  up  wholly  with  theirs. 
Whence  also  all  their  delight  and  joy  is  measured  only  by 
the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  of  public  affairs  upon  them 
and  their  private  ones.  And  they  are  either  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  or  transported  with  joy,  according  as  the  state 
of  things  doth  either  frown  upon  or  favour  their  concern- 
ments. In  the  days  when  the  interest  of  Christ  lay  more 
entirely  and  undividedly  among  one  sort  of  men;  and 
more  apparently,  their  contests  being  less  among  them- 
selves, and  chiefly  with  the  infidel  world ;  and  they  had, 
for  the  most  part,  no  enemies  bat  those  in  common  of  the 
Christian  name  and  cause :  so  that  any  common  state  of 
suffering  to  them,  was  the  visible  prejudice  of  that  cause 
and  interest :  why,  what,  did  they  delight  and  please  them- 
selves in  nothing  but  a  warm  son  and  halcyon  seasons  1 
Surely  they  had  matter  little  enough  for  that  sort  of  joy. 
And  what,  did  they  therefore  dejectedly  languish  and  de- 
spond, and  give  themselves  up  to  sorrow  and  despair  1 
I^or  that  neither ;  unless  they  had  all  had  but  one  neck, 
and  that  also  perfectly  in  the  enemies'  power,  it  had  been  an 
impossible  thing  to  stifle  and  extinguish  their  delight  and 
joy.  So  fully  did  Christ  make  it  good  to  them,  that  their 
sorrow  should  be  turned  into  joy,  and  their  joy  should  no 
man  take  from  them.  For  even  that  increased  it  which 
aimed  at  its  suppression;  and  the  waters  thrown  upon 
their  flame,  became  rivers  of  oil.  They  had  got  a  secret 
way  of  "  rejoicing  in  tribulation,  of  counting  it  all  joy 
when  they  fell  into  divers  temptations,  of  takini;  pleasure 
in  reproaches  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;"  of  tumingr  difiiculties 
and  hazards  into  matter  of  triumph,  of  taking  joyAilJy  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  glorying  to  be  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  anything  for  so  excellent  a  name.  Insomuch, 
that  though  their  head  and  Lord  was  in  a  most  ignomini- 
ous way  taken  from  them,  and  they  left  as  a  despised  party 
of  men  in  the  midst  of  an  outrageous  world,  under  the 
(seemingly  hopeless)  profession  of  addictedness  to  .the 
mterest  or  a  man  that  died'' upon  a  cross  among  thieves 
but  the  other  day :  and  though  many  of  them  never  saw 
bis  face,  but  had  their  knowledge  of  him  by  report  and 
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hearsay,  yet  believing  they  rejoiced,  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory ,<i  The  matter  and  ground  of  their  joy 
was  not  so  uncertain  and  changeable  a  thing,  nor  so  light 
and  unsubstantial,  as  the  world*^  kindness  and  favour,  and 
the  smooth  face  of  a  terrene  sky.  These  were  true  lovers 
of  Christ ;  and  such  as  counted  him  worthy  for  whom  they 
should  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power,  and  suffer  all  which 
it  was  m  the  power  of  any  others  to  do  against  them  upon 
his  account. 

They  that  rejoice  and  place  their  delight  in  the  blessed 
Gbd  himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  have  for  the  object  of 
their  joy  the  everlasting  I  AM,  him  who  is  the  same  yes> 
terday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  And  whose  excellent 
glory  may  be  clouded  indeed  and  eclipsed  to  the  world 
and  the  eye  of  sense ;  but  still  shines  in  itself,  and  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  with  the  same  bright  and  undiminished  lustre. 
That  delight  will  then  be  continued  and  permanent,  and 
ever  springing  up  in  fresh  liveliness  and  vi^ur,  which  is 
taken  in  this  blessed  object,  considered  as  it  is  in  itself; 
and  that  hath  place  in  a  socu  that  acts  in  a  steady  direct 
course  towards  that  object,  without  sinister  respects,  or 
any  selfish  ones^  at  even  the  nighest  kind,  otherwise  than  in 
that  subordination  which  will  be  suitable  to  the  vast  dis- 
proportion and  inequality  between  Grod's  interest  and  ours ; 
th&t  is,  (looking  upon  our  own  external  concernments  as 
unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day,^  that  though  ^e 
reckon  what  there  is  delectable  in  Gk)d  will  make  for  our 
eternal  advantage ;  yet  to  consider  that  advantage  of  ours 
so  much  less,  and  tooeso  much  more  pleased  and  satisfied, 
that  he  is  in  himself  blessed  and  glorious,  as  it  is  in  itself 
a  thing  more  considerable  that  he  be  so,  than  it  is  what 
becomes  of  us,  or  of  any  creature,  or  of  this  whole  crea- 
tion. We  are  not  indeed  concerned,  nor  may  think  it 
warrantable,  to  put  ourselves  upon  any  ^uch  severe  and 
unnatural  trials  of  our  love  andf  fidelity  to  him,  as  to  put 
the  question  to  our  own  hearts,  Could  we  be  content  to  lie 
in  hell,  or  be  in  the  state  of  the  damned  for  ever  for  his  glory  1 
For  it  were  a  most  injurious  and  vile  supposition  of  some- 
what inconsistent  with  his  own  most  blessed  nature,  and 
eternal,  essential  felicity,  (for  his  happiness  cannot  but  be 
much  placed  in  the  benignity  of  his  nature,^  to  imae;ine 
that  he  ever  can  be  pleased,  or  esteem  himselr  glorified,  by 
the  everlasting  miseries  of  any  one  that  truly  loves  him. 
We  ought  to  abhor  the  mention  or  imagination  of  such  a 
thing,  as  a  blasphemy  against  his  infinite  goodness :  the  de- 
nial whereof  were  to  deny  his  Godhead.  And  it  were  also 
an  absurd  and  self-contradicting  supposition :  for  none  can 
be  in  the  state  of  the  damned,  but  they  must  be  also  in  a 
state  of  enmi^  to  God,  and  of  all  wickedness  and  ma- 
lignity arrived  and  grown  up  to  its  highest  pitch ;  which 
indeed  is  the  very  horror  and  inmost  centre  of  hell ;  wick- 
edness and  eternal  misery  differing  (for  the  most  part)  but 
in  degree,  as  grace  and  ^lory  do.  8o  that  to  put  ourselves 
upon  this  trial  of  sincerity  towards  God,  were  to  ask  our- 
selves, whether  we  would  be  willing  to  express  our  sincere 
love  to  God,  by  everlasting  hatred  of  him ;  and  the  truth 
of  our  grace,  by  being  as  maliciously  wicked  as  the  devil 
and  his  angels  1  The  expressions  of  Moses  and  Paul  so 
frequently  alleged  can  he  wiredrawn  to  no  such  sense. 
This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  importance  of  them.  But 
it  were  certainly  most  imprudent  (whatsoever  they  import) 
to  seek  marks  of  sincere  love  to  God  thence,  which  may 
be  fetched  fh>m  so  many  plain  texts  of  Scripture.  But  it 
is  out  of  question  that  we  may  and  ought  to  mind  and 
take  complacency  in  our  own  blessedness,  in  a  degree  in- ' 
ferior  and  subordinate  to  that  which  we  take  in  the  glory 
of  the  blessed  God,  without  making  the  sinftil  and  absurd 
supposition  of  their  inconsistency;  or  that  we  can  ever 
be  put  to  choose  the  absence  or  privation  of  the  one  as  a 
means  to  the  other.  And  such  complacency  and  delight 
in  God  as  arises  opoa  such  grounds  is  of  the  right  stamp 
and  kind. 

See  then  that  yours  be  a  well*complexioned  delight,  and 
such  as'  inwardly  partakes  of  the  true  nature  of  religion, . 
i.  §:  that  hath  in  it  entire  devotedness  to  GM  as  the  rery 
Jife,  soul,  spirit  of  it.  And  if  this  be  not  the  thing,  but 
merely  self-satisfaction,  which  yout  chiefly  have  in  pursuit 
under  the  name  of  delight  in  God;  you  heat  the  air,  and 
do  but  hunt  after  a  shadow^,  f^  there  is  no  such  thing 
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fls  real,  solid  delight  in  Gfod  any  where  existing,  or  ever 
will  be,  separately  and  apart  from  a  supreme  love  and  ad- 
dictedness  of  heart  to  him  and  his  interest  as  oar  chief 
and  utmost  end.  Which  temper  of  ^irit  towards  him, 
must  be  maintained  and  improved,  by  our  fixed  intuition 
and  view  of  his  glorious  greatness;  and  absolute  excellen- 
cy and  perfection ;  and  the  congruity  and  fitness  which 
we  thereupon  apprehend,  that  we  and  all  things  (as  all  are 
of  him)  should  oe  wholly  to  him,  that  he  alone  may  have 
the  glory. 

5.  And  though  you  are  not  to  prefer  the  consideration 
of  your  own  interest  in  Ood  as  a  good  suitable  to  you,  or 
to  give  it  the  highest  place  in  your  delight;  yet  also  yon 
must  take  heed  of  neglecting  it,  or  of  denying  it  any  place 
at  all.    For  though  we  may  plainly  observe,  as  hath  been 
said ;  that  it  was  the  usual  temper  of  holy  men  of  old,  to 
be  most  taken  up  jn  admiring  Qod  upon  the  account  of 
his  own  excellency  and  glory,  in  itself  considered  ;  and 
may  thence  collect  that  to  be  the  genuine  right  temper  of 
a  gracious  heart  when  it  is  most  itself:  yet  also  'tis  as  evi- 
dent, that  they  were  far  from  neglecting  their  own  interest 
in  God,  and  that  they  counted  it  not  a  small  matter ;  yea, 
that  it  had  (though  not  the  principal)  a  very  great  influ- 
ence upon  their  delight  and  joy  in  nim.    No  one  can  read 
the  Bible,  and  not  have  frequent  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
this.    For  how  often  do  we  find  him  spoken  of  under  the 
names  of  their  portion,  heritage,  &c.  And  in  what  raptures 
of  joy  do  we  ouen  find  them  upon  that  account !    So  the 
Psalmist  considers  him,  when  he  says.  The  lines  are  fallen 
to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  he  had  a  goodly  heritage.' 
How  often  do  we  nnd  them  glorying  in  their  relation  by 
covenant,  and  making  their  boasts  of  him  as  their  Qod ;  I 
will  love  thee^  O  Lord,  my  strength,'  &c.    You  have  my 
no  less  than  njne  times  repeated  in  the  beginning  (the  first 
and  second  verses)  of  that  psalm, — ^my  strength,  my  rock, 
my  fortress,  my  deliverer,  mv  God,  Ac.    And  afterwards 
how  glorious  a  triumph  is  there  raised,  and  in  what  ex- 
ultation do  we  behold  them  upon  this !    "  Who  is  God  save 
the  Lord,  and  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  1"t   And  again, 
••  The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  rock,  and  let  tht 
Qod  of  my  salvation  be  exalted."    And  this  was  some  of 
the  last  holy  breath  uttered  by  that  anointed  one  of  the 
Qod  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things 
and  sure  ;u  and  this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire. 
With  this,  how  well  satisfied  and  pleased  did  he  expire, 
and  go  down  to  the  ^rave !    And  the  people  of  Qod  are 
sometime  represented  as  so  taken  with  this  apprehension 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  G}od|  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  know,  but  they  proclaim  it ;  nor  was  it  enough  the 
present  age  should  know,  but  they  must  have  it  told  the 
following  generation  ;  Let  mount  Sion  rejoice,  &c.    Mark 
— That  ye  may  tell  the  generation  following*— For  this 
God  is  our  God.    See  their  ostentation  of  him,  this  Qod  1 
q.  d.  '*  Behold  what  a  God  have  we  I  view  him  well,  and 
take  notice  how  glorious  a  Gk>d  he  is."    And  as  they  glory 
in  the  greatness  of  the  God  to  whom  they  were  related,  so 
they  do  in  the  eternity  of  the  relation.    This  God  is  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever !  Ac.    And  how  unexpressible  was 
the  inward  pleasure  wherewith  we  may  suppose  those 
words  to  have  been  uttered,  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall 
bless  us  ty    How  delightful  an  appropriation !  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  be  said,  the  blessing  itseli  were  less  significant, 
it  could  not  have  that  savour  with  it,  if  it  were  not  from 
our  own  GkKl.    Not  only  therefore  allow  but  urge  your 
spirits  thus  to  look  towards  Gfod,  that  you  may  both  de- 
light in  him,  as  being  in  himself  the  most  excellent  one, 
and  also  as  being  yours ;  for  know,  you  are  not  permitted 
only,  but  obliged,  to  eye,  accept,  and  rejoice  in  him  as  such. 
It  is  his  first  and  great  law,  and  the  form  of  his  covenant 
which  he  reauires  you  to  enter  into  with  him,  to  take  him 
for  ronx  God.    Herein  to  be  shy  and  decline,  is  to  rebel. 
And  >rhen  he  offers  himself  in  all  his  rich  fulness  to  be 
your  pbrtion  and  your  God,  how  vile  ingratitude  were  it 
to  neglect  and  overlook  the  kindness  of  the  overture  I    It 
is  his  gioiry  to  have  indigent  souls  satiating  themselves  in 
him,  drswing  tnm  hint  uieir  vixhX  breath.  Uving  upon  hm 
as  their  all:  ntwif^iw'nu  they  caanot  liTe»  Wly  hifr  voneh* 
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safed  eotnmunicadons.  And  if  yon  ahovid  saj  yo«  lofc 
him,  but  so  he  be  ever  glcwioiis  in  hiBMrlf,  yoo  care  not  to 
be  happy ;  it  would  somid  like  a  hoUow  compliincBt.  Yon 
are  not  to  deal  with  a  God  upon  sach  terms.  It  hffitii 
you  not,  nor  is  snitable  to  nim.  It  is  fit  for  70a  to  own 
It  to  him,  that  he  is  your  life,  that  yon  are  a  mere  nothing 
in  vourself,  and  must  seek  your  tul  in  him.  Your  aoag 
ana  your  prayer  must  be  (urected  to  him  as  the  Qod  oi 
your  life.*  You  do  not  own  him  as  God,  except  jaa  own 
and  adore  him  as  your  all-sufficient  good,  and  that  fUaeai 
which  filleth  all  in  all.  Yon  detract  ttom  the  slory  of  his 
Godhead,  if  yon  attribnte  not  this  to  him ;  and  if  accord- 
ingly, as  one  that  cannot  live  withont  him,  yon  do  not  seek 
union  with  him,  and  join  yourself  to  him,  and  then  rqoice 
and  solace  yourself  in  that  blessed  conjunction. 

And  if  you  be  not  snre  as  yet  that  he  is  yoara.  yoor  de- 
lightin|f  in  him  is  not  thererore  to  be  suspended  and  de^ 
layed  till  yon  be.  But  in  the  meantime  delight  in  him  m 
willing  to  become  yours.  To  disbelieve  that  he  is  williBg, 
is  to  give  him  the  lie.  It  is  the  great  design  of  his  Qoepei 
so  to  represent  him  to  you.  See  that  yoar  hearts  do  en- 
brace  and  close  with  that  as  a  most  delightfiil  and  lovely 
representation :  the  great  and  glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  offering  himself  in  all  his  fulness  to  t>e  thine!  thy 
portion  and  thy  God  for  ever  1  How  transporting  shoidil 
this  be  to  yon !  Nor,  if  yxm  suspect  the  sincerity  of  yoar 
own  heart  towards  him,  (which  is  the  only  thin^  yon  can 
have  any  pretence  to  sii;sj>ect,  for  it  were  a  biasphemy  to 
his  truth  and  goodness  to  intimate  a  sospicious  tboaght  of 
him,^  may  you  therefore  spend  all  your  tune  in  anxions  in- 
quines,  or  in  looking  only  upon  your  own  evil  hcait;  bni 
look  most,  and  with  a  direct  and  steady  eve,  towards  hisL 
Behold  and  view  well  his  glory  and  his  lore,  that  by  this 
means  vour  heart  may  be  captivated  and  more  canrely 
won  to  nim. 

This  makes  delight  in  God  a  strange  thing  in  the  hearts 
and  practice  of  many.  They  find  too  much  cause  of  eooi- 
plaint  concerning  their  own  hearts,  that  they  aredisaflcded 
and  disinclined  God- ward.  And  what  is  the  coarse  Aey 
take  hereupon  1  Their  reli^^ion  is  nothine  bm  oonplaiBt ; 
and  all  their  davs  are  spent  m  beholding  that  they  sje  had, 
without  ever  taking  the  way  to  become  oetter.  They  con- 
clude their  case  to  be  evil  and  full  of  danger,  becsnsethey 
find  they  can  take  no  delight  in  God ;  and  uiey  will  take 
no  delight  in  him  because  they  have  that  appreheasaon  of 
the  danger  of  their  case.  And  so  their  not  deUgfating  in 
Gkxl  resolves  into  itself.  And  thj^  delight  'not  in  mm 
because  they  delight  not  in  him.  'Tis  strange  the  aheordi- 
ty  of  this  is  not  more  reflected  on.  And  what  now  is  to 
be  done  in  this  case  1  To  rest  here  is  to  be  held  in  a  cir- 
cle of  sin  and  misery  all  your  days ;  and  would  signify  as 
if  delighting  in  God  were  a  simple  impossibility,  or  as  if 
not  to  delight  in  God,  were  a  thing  so  nighlr  rational  as 
to  be  its  own  sufficient  self-justification ;  ana  that  it  were 
reason  enough  not  to  delight  in  him  because  we  do  act. 
There  can  be  no  other  way  to  be  taken  but  to  behold  him 
more  in  that  discovery  of  him  which  his  Gospel  setsbefotre 
your  eyeSj  and  in  that  way  seek  to  have  your  hearts  taken 
with  his  amiableness  and  love,  and  allured  to  delight  in 
him.  And  labour  in  this  way  to  have  that  delight  increased 
to  that  degree,  that  it  may  cease  to  be  a  Question  or  doobi 
with  you.  Do  I  delight  in  Qod  or  no  1  whence  when  yon 
reflect  and  find  that  you  do,  then  shall  you  have  that  ad- 
ditional matter  of  further  delight ;  that  whereas  jaa  before 
took  delight  in  him  because  being  in  himself  so  exceDent 
a  one  he  hath  freely  offered  himself  to  yon  to  become 
yours,  you  may  now  delight  in  him  also,  tiecanse  yon  are 
sure  he  is  so ;  whereof  you  cannot  have  a  more  satislVing 
assurance  than  ttom  his  so  express  saying,  I  love  them 
that  love  me  i*  and  we  Iotc  him  because  he  loved  ds 
firsts 

&  Take  especial  heed  of  more  apparent  and  grosser  trans- 
gressions. Nor  account  your  security  from  the  danger  of 
them  so  much  to  stand  in  your  being  ordinarily  out  of  the 
way  of  temptations  to  them,  as  in  an  habitual  frame  of 
houness,  and  the  settled  aversion  of  your  heart  to  them, 
findeavour  a  showing  conformity  to  God  in  the  temper  of 
yoQjr  qpirijty  and  to  be  in  love  with  purity;  that  your  heart 
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may  no  more  endure  an  impure  thought,  than  70Q  woald 
fire  in  jour  bosom.  If  you  Se  herein  careless  and  remiss, 
and  simer  your  heart  to  grow  dissolute,  or  more  bold  and 
adyenturoQS,  in  admitting  sinful  cogitations;  or  if  yoa  have 
more  Uldng  or  less  dislike  of  any  wicked  coarse  wherein 
others  take  their  liberty ;  yon  are  approaching  the  borders 
of  a  dangerous  precipice.  And  it  scHne  greater  breach 
hereoDon  ensue  bettireen  Gkid  and  yon,  what  becomes  of 
yoar  aelight  in  him !  A  sad  interruption  of  such  pleasant 
intercourse  cannot  but  follow,  both  on  his  pjBtrt  and  on 
yours.  On  his  part,  a  suspension  and  restraint  of  those 
communications  of  light  and  grace  which  are  necessary 
to  your  delight  in  him.  He  will  be  just  in  his  way 
of  dealing  towards  those  of  his  own  family^  as  well  as 
mercifuL  It  appears  how  much  David's  delight  in  Qod 
was  intermittea,  upon  his  great  transgression,  throngh 
God*s  withdrawing  from  him,  when  he  prays  he  woiud 
restore  the  joy  of  nis  salvation.*  And  on  yottf  part,  will 
ensue  both  less  liking  oi  Qod's  presence,  and  dread  of  it. 
Yoar  inclination  will  not  be  towards  him  as  before ;  though 
the  act  of  sin  be  soon  over,  the  effect  will  remain  ;  even 
a  carnal  frame  of  ^irit  that  disaffects  converse  with  Qod, 
amd  cares  not  to  come  nigh  him.  And  if  that  were  not,  a 
^ilty  fear  would  hold  you  off;  so  that  if  you  were  willing, 
you  would  not  dare  to  approach  him.  Your  libertjr  taken 
to  sin  would  soon  infer  a  bondage  upon  your  spirit  Gkid- 
ward,  unless  conscience  be  wholly  asleep ;  and  you  have 
learned  a  stupid,  insolent  con&dence  to  affront  Gtod,  which 
surely  woula  signify  little  to  vour  delight  in  him.  Thou 
shalt  put  away  ini|q[uitjr  from  thy  tabernacles.  Then  dialt 
thou  have  thy  delight  in  the  Almighty;  and  shalt  liA  op 
thy  face  unto  QodA  The  conscience  of  uni>ureed  iniquity 
will  not  let  you  lift  up  your  face  or  appear  in  that  glorious 
presence. 

7.  Cherish  the  great  grace  of  hnmUity;  and  be  ever 
mean  and  low  in  vour  own  eyes.  That  temper  carries  in 
it  even  a  natural  disfwsition  to  delight  in  God.  How 
sweet  complacency  will  such  a  soul  take  in  him!  His 
tight  and  glory  shine  with  great  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  such 
a  one  while  there  is  not  a  nearer,  imagined  lustre  to  vie 
therewith.  Stars  are  seen  at  noon,  by  them  that  descend 
low  into  a  deep  pit.  They  will  admire  QoA  bat  little  that 
admire  themselves  much!  and  take  little  tdeasure  in  him, 
who  are  too  much  pleased  with  themselves.  And  how 
sweet  a  reUsh  have  his  love  and  grace  to  an  humble,  lowly 
sool,  that  esteems  itself  less  than  the  least  of  his  mercies ! 
With  what  ravishing  delight  will  Divine  mercy  be  enter- 
tained, when  it  is  so  unexpectedly  vouchsafed ;  when  this 
shall  be  the  sense  of  the  soul  now  caught  into  the  embraces 
of  God*s  love.  What  I,  vile  creature  1  impure  worm !  what, 
beloved  of  Gtod  1  Expectation,  grounded  especially  upon 
an  opinion  of  merit,  would  unspeakably  lessen  a  favour,  if 
it  were  afforded,  as  also  expected  evils  seem  the  less  when 
they  come.  But  the  lowljr  soul,  that  apprehends  desert  of 
Botaine  but  hell,  is  surprised  and  overcome  with  wonder 
and  delight,  when  the  great  God  expresses  kindness  to- 
wards iL  Besides  that  ne  more  freelv  communicates  him- 
self to  such ;  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is 
poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,*  doc  And  he  looks  to  soeh 
with  a  design  of  habitation ;  heaven  and  earth  are  not  to 
him  so  pleasant  a  dwelling.  Down  then  into  the  dust ; 
there  you  are  in  the  ittest  puee  and  posture  for  delightfU 
converse  with  God. 

8.  Reckon  much  upon  an  eternal  abode  in  that  presence 
where  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore.  En- 
joy by  a  serious,  believing  foresight  the  delights  of  heaven ; 
labour  to  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Look  be- 
yond this  your  present  slate.  ConAne  not  your  ere  and 
delight  to  what  is  now  to  be  enjoyed,  but  think  or  what 
shall  be.  Set  before  your  eyes  the  glorious  proq>ect  isi  the 
blessed  God  communieating  himself  to  that  vast  assembly 
of  angeb  and  the  spirits  of  jnst  men  made  perfect,  in 
clearest  discoveries  of  his  glory,  and  richest  emioBs  of 
lus  goodness.  The  best  appearance  of  thin^  in  this  world, 
makes  but  a  dull  scene  in  comparison  of  this.  If  vou  look 
towards  God  according  to  what  now  appears  of  his  glory 
in  the  frame  of  the  universe,  and  the  course  of  his  admi- 
nistrations and  government  over  hts  creatures,  he  hath  not, 
lis  true,  left  himself  without  witnesa.    And  yen  may  be- 


hold  much  that  would  be  to  vou  the  matter  of  deligbtlbl 
admiration ;  if  your  eye  be  clear,  and  can  pierce  through 
clouds  and  darkness  and  a  manifold  veil.  He  bath  made 
this  world,  and  is  every  where  in  it,  but  it  knows  him  not. 
His  light  shines  in  darkness,  that  doth  not  comprehend  it. 
Beams  of  his  glory  do  every  where  break  forth,  through 
every  creature,  providence,  law,  and  ordinance  of  his. 
But  much  of  his  glory,  that  shines  in  the  creation  is  hid 
by  a  train  of  second  causes,  through  which  few  look  to  the 
first.  His  laws  men  judge  of  accordini^  to  their  interests 
and  inclinations,  while  the  h^,  glorious  majesty  that 
enacted  them  is  ottt  <^  sight.  His  work  in  the  world  is 
carried  on  in  a  mystery.  Sis  interest  lives,  but  is  depressed. 
They  who  are  most  devoted  to  him  are  supported  indeed 
by  his  invisible  hand,  but  are,  in  the  meantime,  low,  for 
the  most  part,  and  afflicted.  If  jrou  now  limit  and  confine 
your  apprehensions  of  him  to  his  present  appearances,  the 
matter  of  your  delight  is  I'eal,  but  much  diminished.  But 
conceive  of  him  (as  your  faith  can  behold  him  at  a  dis- 
tance) in  that  posture  wherein  having  settled  the  eternal 
state  of  things  he  will  finally  show  himself.  Conceive  him 
as  having  now  gathered  home  all  that  have  been  recovered 
to  him  out  of  the  apostaey,  and  joined  them  to  those  num- 
berless legions  of  innocent  and  pure  spirits  about  his  throne 
that  never  offended.  Conceive  him  as  dispensing  rewards, 
pouring  out  blessings,  upon  the  loyal  heads  and  hearts  of 
them  that  expressed  ftaelity  and  dutjr  to  him  in  the  time 
and  state  of  trial  and  temptation ;  letting  his  glorv  shine 
out  with  bright  and  direct  beams,  to  so  manv  beholding 
and  admiring  eyes ;  giving  forth  the  full  and  satisfying 
communications  of  his  love,  and  making  rivers  of  pleasure 
flow  perpetually  to  the  replenishing  the  vast  enlarged  ca- 
pacities, of  so  innumerable  a  multitude  of  grateful  adoring 
spirits,  to  whom  it  is  now  sensibly  to  be  perceived  how  his 
fulness  filleth  all  in  all.  Take  this  view  of  him  ^  and  let 
your  faith  and  hope  thus  enter  into  that  which  is  within 
the  veil.  And  remember  there  is  only  a  little  time  between 
you  and  that  blessed  state:  that  then  you  are  to  enter  into 
the  joy  of  your  Lord;  so  that  the  very  element  and  region 
wherein  you  are  to  live  for  ever,  shall  be  nothing  else  but 
delight  and  joy.  In  this  way  of  believine  foresight,  and 
by  this  lawful  and  allowed  prepossession  of  future  blessed- 


ness, much  surely  would  be  added  to  your  present  delight 
in  Giod.  Should  not  the  thoughts  of  him  be  pleasant  to 
you  from  whom  you  are  expecting  so  great  ttiings  t  If 
your  delight  in  nim  be  any  at  all,  upon  what  you  have 
already  found  and  experienced  of  his  goodness ;  it  shouk! 
be  abundantly  the  more  upon  what  yon  are  by  his  woid 
encouraged  to  look  for. 

And  having  thus  given  some  account  in  what  way  de- 
light in  Qod  IS  to  be  exercised  and  improved ;  it  were  a 
charitable  hope  that  there  would  be  little  need  to  propoand 
arguments  to  peraaade  unto  it.  But  it  were  a  hope  not 
grounded  upon  common  experienoe,  which  too  plainly  tells 
us,  that  though  such  directions  as  these  are  plain  and 
obvious,  not  unknown  to  Christians^  but  only  less  con- 
sidered, (whence  it  was  not  needless  here  to  recommend 
them,)  yet  delight  in  God  obtains  little  place  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most.  There  will  therefore  too  probably  be 
still  much  need  of  excitation  to  it 

And  yet  because  it  is  not  multitude  of  words  that  is  like- 
ly to  do  the  business,  but  the  weight  of  things,  urged  on 
by  a  more  powerftil  hand  than  that  of  man,  and  that  much 
may  be  .collected  to  this  purpose  from  what  hath  been  said 
of  ie  sinfuhiess  of  the  omission;  I  shall,  with  great  bre- 
vity, offer  these  things  only  to  be  considered. 

Is  it  not  a  merciful  voochsafement  that  the  holy  God 
allows  you  to  place  your  delight  on  him,  and  invites  you 
to  it  1  How  much  grace  and  love  breathes  in  these  words, 
"  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord  J"  Trust  in  him  was  re- 
commended before,  and  now  this  being  added  also;  how 
plain  is  it  that  your  ease  and  rest  is  the  thing  designed! 
18  it  it  to  receive  so  much  kindneas  with  neglect  1  Again, 
he  delights  in  yen,  I  speak  to  such  of  whom  this  may  be 
supposed.  And  it  is  indefinitely  said,  his  delights  f  were 
with  the  sons  of  men.  Think  what  he  is,  and  what  you 
are ;  and  at  once,  both  wonder  and  yield.  And  what  -else 
have  yon  to  delight  in  1  what  thing  will  you  dame  that 
shall  snpplythe  place  of  GOD,  or  be  to  you  in  the  stead 
te.bdp|.t.a  rnov.vui. 
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of  him  1    Moreover,  who  should  delight  in  him  batyoii  1 
bis  friends  1  his  sons  1  those  of  his  own  house  1    Think 


dmies  of  this  roar  present  state !  You  most  serre  him. 
Dare  you  think  of  throwing  off  his  yoke  1  How  desirable 
is  it  then  to  take  delight  in  him  whom  I  most  serre  I 
which  only  makes  that  service  acceptable  to  him,  and  easy 
to  myself!  Farther,  this  is  a  pleasure  none  can  rob  yon 
of ;  a  joy  that  cannot  be  taken  hom  you.  Other  objects  of 
your  delight  are  vanishing  dally.  Neither  men  nor  devils 
can  ever  hinder  your  delighting  in  God,  if  your  hearts  be 
80  inclined.  And  were  you  never  brought  to  take  pleasure 
in  any  person  or  thing  to  which  you  had  a  former  aversion  1 
One  that  had  wroujged  you  might  vet  possibly  win  you  by 
After-kindness.  Give  a  reason  why  you  should  be  more 
difficult  towards  the  blessed  GM,  that  never  wronged  you  I 
and  whose  way  towards  you  hath  constantly  imported  so 
much  good  mil  I 

And  consider  that  your  condition  on  earth  is  such,  as 
exposes  you  to  man^r  su&rings  and  hardships ;  which  bv 
your  not  delighting  in  him,  you  can  never  be  sure  to  avoid, 
^for  they  are  things  common  to  men,)  but  which,  by  your 
jielighting  in  him,  you  may  be  easily  able  to  endure.  Be- 
sides all  this,  seriously  consider  that  you  must  die.  You 
can  make  no  shift  to  avoid  that  How  easily  tolerable  and 
pleasant  will  it  be  to  think,  then,  of  going  to  him  with 
whom  you  have  lived  in  a  delightfol  communion  before ! 
And  how  dreadful  to  appear  before  him,  to  whom  your 
own  heart  shall  accuse  you  to  have  been  (against  all  his 
importunities  and  allurements)  a  disaffected  stranger ! 

To  these  I  add  the  consideration  in  the  other  part  of  the 
verse;  "  And  he  shall  give  thee  the  desire ;of  thine  heart." 
By  desire^  'tis  plain  we  are  to  understand  the  thing  de- 
sired, which  is  osual.  By  the  thing  desired,  we  must  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  is  meant,  any  thing,  what- 
eover  it  be,  that,  even  with  the  greatest  extravagancy,  we 
may  set  our  hearts  upon ;  as  worldly  possessions,  nches, 
honours,  &c.  For  it  were  most  unbecoming  that  delight 
in  God  should  be  so  mercenary ;  or  be  propounded  as  the 
price  of  so  mean  things ;  yea,  and  if  the  matter  were  so  to 
be  understood,  delight  in  God  were  a  means  to  the  attain- 
ing of  these  things  as  the  end  ;  which  were  to  make  the 
blessed  God  an  inferior  good  to  these.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  one  who  delights  in  God  should  ever  esteem  any 
reward  or  recompense  of  another  kind,  greater  than  what 
he  finds  in  this  very  delight  itself.  And  besides,  we  are 
very  prone  to  desire  things  that  (as  the  ease  may  be)  would 
prove  very  hurtful  to  us.  If  God  should  gratify  us  with 
every  thing  we  fancy,  he  should  many  times  please  us  to 
our  ruin.    And  do  we  believe  that  when  he  hath  won  a 

gerson  to  place  his  delight  and  take  pleasure  in  himself, 
e  will  requite  him  with  a  mischief?  Since  then  we  may 
not  understand  him  to  mean,  that  whatsoever  we  desire,  if 
we  delight  in  him,  we  shall  have ;  we  are  to  inquire  fur- 
ther. And  'tis  plain  the  things  that  can  be  supposed  to 
be  desired  by  such  persons  as  are  here  spoken  to,  must  be 
of  one  of  these  two  sorts :  either  things  of  a  spiritual  nar 
ture.  that  tend  directly  to  the  gratification  and  advantage 
of  the  inward  man;  or  else  external  good  things,  that 
make  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  this  present  life.  We 
will  Appose  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  And 
ehall  show  that  whichsoever  sort  it  be  that  is  desired,  de- 
lighting in  God  doth  naturally  infer  the  satisfaction  (some 
way  or  other)  of  such  desires. 

1.  Supposinf^  they  be  spiritual  good  things  that  are  de- 
sired, delight  m  dod  is  most  directly  the  satisfaction  of 
such  desire.  Whatsoever  purely  spiritual  good  we  can 
desire,  is  either  God  himselr,  or  somewhat  in  order  to  him. 
If  it  be  God  himself  we  desire,  so  far  as  we  delight  in  him 
we  enjoy  him,  and  have  what  we  would  have ;  and  can 
only  enfoy  him  more  fully,  by  more  entire  and  composed 
rest  and  delight  in  him.  If  it  be  somewhat  in  order  to 
him,  he  is  still  supremely  and  ultimately  desired  in  that 
very  desire;  so  that  in  delighting  in  him,  we  have  our 
end,  and  that  upon  which  thin  desire  doth  lastly  termi- 
nate. And  ^ow  should  not  this  be  a  great  inducement 
to  OS  to  delight  m  God,  that  hereby  our  desires,  the  mo- 


tions  of  our  working  hearts  directed  towards  him,  do  im- 
mediately find  in  him  a  peaceful  and  pleasant  rest,  and 
turn  into  a  satisfying  fhiition  1 

S.  Supposing  the  things  we  desire  be  those  of  an  iadenof 
kind ;  delight  in  God  doth  not  a  little  to  the  satisfyiBg  of 
them  also.  It  doth  not,  as  was  said,  entitle  us  to  the  thm^s 
themselves  we  desire,  whatever  they  be,  or  how  vBsnit- 
able  soeyer  to  us. 

But,  first,  it  moderates  these  desires,  makes  them  sober, 
prudent,  and  rational,  and  capable  of  being  satisfied  with 
what  is  fit  for  us.  He  that  is  much  habituated  to  del^glift 
in  God,  is  not  apt  to  foolish  extravagant  desires.  This  is 
the  sense  of  such  a  one,  "  Not  my  will.  Lord,  but  thine, 
be  done."  He  may  desire  the  same  thing  that  others  do, 
vet  not  with  the  same  peremptory  and  precipitant  desire, 
but  with  a  desire  tempered  with  submission,  and  wiak  a 
reserved  deference  of  the  matter  to  the  Divine  pleasure : 
"  This  thing.  Lord,  I  desire,  if  thou  see  good."  8o  that 
the  general  object  of  such  a  one's  desire  is  only  thai  which 
in  the  Divine  estimate  is  fit  and  good  for  him.  And 
though  he  desire  this  or  that  particumr  thine,  yet  not  as  it 
is  this  thing,  but  as  supposing  it  possible  ujs  thing  may 
be  judged  fit  for  him  by  the  Supreme  wisdom,  whereto  he 
hath  referred  the  matter.  But  if  it  shall  be  jiidged  other- 
wise ;  this  tUng  falls  without  the  compass  of  the  general 
object  of  his  desire,  and  in  just  construction  he  denres  it 
not.  For  he  desires  it  not  otherwise  than  on  that  con- 
dition that  God  sees  it  meet  for  him ;  and  not  lon^^  than 
till  he  finds  he  does  not.  In  which  case  the  sobriety  and 
submissiveness  of  his  former  desire,  appears  ih  his  cheer- 
ful, patient  want  of  the  thine  which  ne  finds  God  hath 
thought  fit  to  deny  him.  So  that  even  then,  his  desire  is 
satisfied,  that  is,  it  doth  not  (as  often  it  is  with  a  carnal 
heart)  turn,  being  crossed,  into  rage  and  madness;  bot 
into  a  complacential  peace  and  rest  in  the  Divine  will. 
He  is  satisfied  in  what  God  hath  thought  fit  to  do.  Yea, 
the  very  thinp^  is  done  which  he  would  have  done :  God 
hath  given  him  his  heart's  desire.  For  let  the  q[nesticn  be 
put  to  such  a  person,  Do  you  desire  such  a  thing,  thoo|^ 
God  judge  it  will  be  huroul  to  you  or  unfit  for  yon  t  and 
no  doubt  he  will,  not  in  faint  words  that  have  no  saposv 
under  them,  (as  almost  any  other  man  would,)  bat  from 
his  very  heart  and  soul,  say.  No.  And  if  he  delflieraie 
the  matter  of  his  own  acconl,  or  by  any  one'ii  inquiry  be 
occasioned  to  do  so,  this  will  be  found  the  sense  oi  his 
heart,  ^though  his  desire  hath  inclined  to  this  or  that  thing 
in  particular,)  and  this  would  be  his  preyer  in  soch  a  case. 
"  Lord,  if  thy  wisdom,  which  is  infimtely  more  than  mice, 
see  this  thing  not  fit,  cross  me,  deny  me  in  this  desire  of 
mine."  And  this  general  desire  at  least,  which  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  particular  one.  is  sure  to  be  acoompli^icd  lo 
one  that  hatn  Qod  for  his  delight.  For  the  promise  is  ex- 
press and  cannot  fail.  All  things  shall  woiv  together  for 
good,  to  them  that  love  God.h 

And  this  love  to  God,  or  delight  in  him,  as  it  entitles 
such  to  that  his  care  and  concern  for  them  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  promise ;  so  it  doth  in  its  own  nature  dispow 
their  hearts  to  an  acquiescence  and  satisfie<hiess  therein. 
For  love  to  Gk)d,  where  it  is  true,  is  supreme,  and  prevaib 
over  all  other  love  to  this  or  that  particular  good.  Whence 
it  cannot  be,  but  if  this  love  be  in  act,  (as  the  text  must  be 
understood  to  call  unto  actual  and  exereised  delieht  is 
Godj)  it  must  subdue  and  keep  the  heart  so  far  snfayect  ro 
the  Divine  good  pleasure,  as  that  its  desire  and  addicted- 
ness  to  this  particular,  lesser  good,  (concerning  which  there 
may  also  be  a  just  and  rational  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
now  a  good  to  him  yea  or  no,)  shall  never  be  a  matter  ik 
controversy  and  ouarrel  with  him  who  is,  unqoestionablv, 
the  supreme  ana  universal  good.  How  will  that  one 
thought  overcome,  if  such  a  one  shall  but  apprehoid  God 
saying  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  love  me  above  aU  things,  and 
will  yet  contend  with  me  for  such  a  trifle !" 

And  we  may  by  the  way  note,  that  upon  this  eronnd 
of  the  dubious  mutability  of  external  gooa  things,  (which, 
by  circumstances,  may  become  evil  to  this  or  that  person^) 
as  they  are  not  here,  so  nor  can  they  be  any  where,  the  mat- 
ter of  a  general  absolute  promise,  to  be  claimed  indefinitely 
by  any  one's  faith.  The  nature  of  the  thing  relnses  iL 
For  suppose  we,  that  what  may,  hi  this  or  that  case,  be- 
lt Rom.  vSlsb. 
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e(»Bie  evil  or  pnjndieial  to  this  or  at  person,  doch  now 
actuftllj  become  so,  and  is  the  matter  or  an  absolute  pro- 
miae,  now  claimable  by  sach  a  person,  what  would  follow  1 
That  an  evil  is  now  the  actual  matter  of  a  promise  1  than 
which  what  can  be  said  or  supposed  more  absurd  %  when 
nolhijif  can  Airther  or  otherwise  be  the  matter  of  a  pro- 
mise. tAan  as  it  is  good.  Wherefore  that  promise  would, 
in  tlie  supposed  case,  degenerate,  (as  the  matter  of  it  is  by 
the  present  circumstances  variedj)  and  turn  into  a  threaten- 
ing. Wherefore  when  that  condition  or  proviso  is  not  ex- 
pressly added  to  a  promise  concerning  a  temporal  good, 
the  Tery  nature  of  tne  thing  implies,  and  requires  it  to  be 
understood.  For  it  is  not  otherwise  than  as  qualified  by 
that  condition,  any  way  a  promise.  Now  he  that  is  in  the 
present  exercise  of  delight  in  God,  hath  his  heart  so  set 
upon  God  and  alienated  from  earthly  things,  as  that  the 
present  temper  of  it  bears  proportion  to  the  natural  tenor 
of  smck  promises:  and  is  not,  otherwise  than  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  uiis  delignt,  liable  to  the  torture  of  unsatisfied  de- 
sire in  reference  to  these  lower  things:  Although  the  fig- 
tree  shal.  not  blossom— vet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,i  Ac. 
And  as  delight  in  God  ooth  thus  reauce  and  moderate  de- 
sires in  reference  to  any  inferior  good ;  so  that,  if  it  be 
withheld,  they  admit  a  satisfaction  without  it,  and  the 
want  of  it  is  easily  tolerable ;  so, 

Seeondly,  If  it  be  granted,  delight  in  Qod  adds  a  satis- 
fying sweetness  to  the  enjoyment.  A  lover  of  God  hath 
another  taste  and  reli^,  even  of  earthly  good  things,  than 
an  earthly-minded  man  can  have.  He  nath  that  sweet  sa- 
wour  of  the  love  of  God  upon  his  spirit,  that  imparts  a 
to  all  the  enipyments  of  this  world,  beyond  what 
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such  things  in  their  own  nature  have  with  them.  This 
makes  the  righteous  man's  little  better^  than  the  great  re-> 
venues  of  many  wicked.k 

Upon  the  whole  thereof  tbis  is,  if  duly  weighed,  a 
mighty  and  most  persuasive  arg[nment  to  delight  in  God. 
For  it  imports  thus  much,  wUch  I  add  for  a  close  to 
this  discourse.  If  you  place  your  deli^ffat  here ;  you  are 
most  certainly  delivered  from  the  vexation  and  torment  of 
unsatisfied  desire.  The  motions  of  your  souls  are  sure  to 
end  in  a  pleasant  rest  Your  lesser  desires  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  greater,  and  all  in  the  Divine  fhlness;  so 
that  you  will  now  say.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1 
and  there  is  none  on  earth  I  desire  b^des  thee.i  If  you 
take  no  delight  in  God,  your  own  souls  will  be  a  present 
hell  to  you.  And  it  mav  be  it  is  not  enough  considered, 
how  much  the  future  h^i  stands  also  in  unsatisfied  desire  * 
which  desire  (all  suitable  objects  being  for  ever  cut  on 
from  it)  turns  whoUj  to  despair,  rase,  and  torture.  And 
that  ravenous  appetite,  which  would  be  preying  upon  ex- 
ternal obiects  that  now  fail,  turns  inwara,  and  as  an  insa- 
tiable vulture,  gnaws  everlastingly  the  wretohed  soul  itself. 
And  the  beginnings  of  this  hell  vou  will  now  have  within 
you,  while  ^ou  refuse  to  delignt  in  God.  The  sapless, 
earthly  vanities  upon  which  your  hearts  are  set,  give  ^ou 
some  present  content,  which  allays  your  misery  for  a  little 
while,  and  renders  it  less  sensible  to  ^ou :  but  they  have 
nothing  in  them  to  answer  the  vast  desires  of  a  reasonable, 
inunortal  spirit.  Whereby  you  certainly  doom  yourselves 
to  perpetual  disrest.  For  m  these  fhlse,  vanishing  shar 
dows  of  goodness,  you  cannot  have  satisfaction,  and  m  the 
blessed  God  you  will  not. 
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DISCOnSSBD  IN  THE  ANNIVERSARY  THANKSGIVING  OF  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR 

FOR  A  GREAT  DELIVERANOK 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN,  EARL  OP  KILDARE,  BARON  OP  OPHALIA, 

FQUfT  OF  ma  ORDER  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND. 


My  Lord| 
I  LTZTLE  thought  when,  in  so  private  a  way,  I  lately  offered  much  of  the  following  diaoonm  to  your  Lordali^  ear, 
I  should  receive  the  command  (which  I  am  not  now,  so  far  as  it  proves  to  me  a  possible  one.  to  disobey  or  fiuther  to 
dispute)  of  exposing  it  thus  to  the  view  of  the  world,  or  so  much  as  to  present  it  to  your  Lordship's  own  eye.  It  w» 
indeed  impossible  to  me  to  give  an  exact  account  of  what  was  then  disoyorsed,  from  a  memory  that  was  ao  treaclienma, 
as  to  let  slip  many  things  that  weie  prepared  and  intended  to  have  been  said  that  day;  and  that  oonld  modi  leai 
(being  assisted  but  by  very.imperfect  memorials)  recollect  every  thing  that  was  said,  sevend  days  after.  Yet  I  aeooont, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  much  more  varied  by  enlargement,  than  by  dinunution ;  whereby,  I  hof>e,  it  will  be  notbing  leas 
capable  of  servmg  the  end  of  this  enjoined  publication  of  it.  And  I  cannot  doubt  but  the  injunction  proceeded  from 
the  same  pious  gratitude  to  the  God  of  your  life,  which  hath  prompted,  for  several  years  P&'^to  the  oteenratioB  of 
that  domestic  annual  solemnity,  in  memory  of  your  great  preservation  from  so  near  a  death.*  That  the  remembrance 
of  so  great  a  mercy  might  be  the  more  deeplv  impressed  with  yourself,  and  improved  also  (so  far  as  this  means  could 
jsignify  for  that  purpose)  to  the  instruction  ot  many  others. 

Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  allow  an  hour  to  the  hearing  of  that  discourse.  What  was  proposed  to  y;oo  in  it,  is 
to  be  the  business  of  your  life.  And  what  is  to  be  done  continually,  is  once  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The  impreaaoa 
ought  to  be  very  inward,  and  strong,  which  must  be  so  lasting  as  to  govern  a  man's  life.  And  were  it  as  folly  done  as 
mortality  can  admit,  it  needs  be  more  solemnly  renewed  at  set  times  for  that  purpose.  And  indeed,  that  such  a  day 
should  not  pass  you  without  a  fall,  nor  that  fall  be  without  a  hurt,  and  that  hurt  proceed  unto  a  wound,  and  that  voaad 
not  to  be  mortal,  but  even  next  to  it,  looks  like  an  artifice  and  contrivance  of  Providence  to  show  yon  how  near  H 
could  go  without  cutting  through  that  slender  thread  of  life,  that  it  might  endear  to  you  its  accurate  superintendcDcr 
over  your  life,  that  there  might  here  be  a  remarkable  juncture  in  that  thread,  and  that  whensoever  such  a  day  shoolii 
revolve  in  the  circle  of  your  year,  it  might  come  again,  and  again,  with  a  note  upon  it  under  your  eye,  and  appear  ever 
to  you  as  smother  birth-day,  or  as  an  earlier  day  of  resurrection. 

Whereupon,  my  honoured  Lord,  the  further  design  of  that  providence  is  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  and  pondered 
deeply.  fx)r  it  shows  itself  to  be,  at  once,  both  merciful  and  wise,  and  as  upon  the  one  account  it  belonsed  to  it  to 
design  kindly  to  you,  so,  upon  the  other,  to  form  its  design  aptly,  and  so  as  thiu  its  means  and  method  mignt  fitly  both 
serve  and  signify  its  end.  If  therefore  your  Lordship  shall  be  induced  to  reckon  the  counsel  acceptable  wbida  hath 
been  given  you  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  think  the  offering  yourself  to  Gkxl.  a  living  sacrifice,  uncler  the  endearing 
obligation  of  so  g^^at  a  mercy  is,  indeed,  a  reasonable  service  *,  your  life  by  tnat  dedication  acquires  a  sacredneas,  be- 
comes a  holy,  divine  life,  ^d  so  by  one  and  the  same  means  is  not  only  renewed  and  prolonged  in  the  same  kind  of 
natural  life,  but  is  also  heightened  and  improved  to  a  nobler  and  far  more  excellent  kind.  And  thus,  oiut  of  that 
umbrage  only  and  shadow  of  death,  which  sat  upon  one  day  of  your  time,  springs  a  double  birth  and  resarreciian  lo 
vou.  Whereby  (as  our  apostle  speaks  in  another  place  of  this  epistle)  you  come  to  yield  yourself  to  God  as  one  alive 
irom  the  dead. 

So  your  new  vear  (which  shortly  after  begins)  will  always  be  to  you  a  fresh  setting  forth  in  that  new  and  holy  oovrse 
of  life,  which  shall  at  length  (and  God  grant  it  to  be,  after  the  revolution  of  many  fruitful  years,  wherein  yon  may 
continue  a  public  blessing  in  this  wretched  world)  end,  and  be  perfected  in  a  state  of  life  not  measored  by  time, 
wherein  you  are  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  Which  will  answer  the  design  of  that  merciftil  providence  towazos  yoa; 
and  of  this  performance  (how  mean  soever)  of 

Tour  Honour's  most  obedient. 

Humble  Servant, 

JOHN  HOWK 

•  Rr  a  fid!  fiom  a  bmtb  Dm.  It  MN. 
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Two  tilings  are  more  especially  considerable  in  these 
words: — The  nuuter  of  the  exhortation,  that  we  would 
*'  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 
God,  oar  reasonable  service."  And  the  pathetic  form  of 
obtestation  that  is  used  to  enforce  it.  '*  1  beseech  you  bj 
the  mercies  of  Gk)d.''  The  former  I  intend  for  the  princi< 
pal  subject  of  the  following  discourse,  and  shall  only  make 
use  of  the  other  for  thejpurpose  unto  which  the  holy  apostle 
doth  here  apply  it.  Our  business  therefore  must  oe,  to 
show  the  import  of  this  exhortation.  In  the  doing  whereof 
we  shall, 

1.  Explain  the  terms  wherein  the  text  delivers  it. 

3.  Declare  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  them. 

1.  For  the  terms.  Bv  hoduSy  we  are  to  understand  our 
whole  selves,  expressed  here  (synecdochically^  by  the  name 
of  bodies  for  distinction's  sake.  It  having  oeen  wonted 
heretofore,  to  offer  in  sacrifice  the  bodies  of  beasts,  the 
apostle  lets  them  know  they  are  now  to  offer  up  their  own : 
meaning,  ^et,  their  whole  man,  as  some  of  those  following 
words  do  intimate ;  and  agreeshly  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  exhortation,  (1  Cor.  vi.  SO.)  "Qlonfy  God  in  your 
bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  his." 

SacriJUt  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  place  in  a  more 
restrained  sense,  than  as  it  may  sign^  woatsoever  is  by 
God's  own  appointment  dedicated  to  himself.  According 
to  the  stricter  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  its  more  noted  general 
distinction  (though  the  Jewish  be  variously  distributed  *)  is 
into  propitiatory,  and  gratnlatory  or  eocharistical.  Christ- 
ianity in  that  strict  sense,  admits  but  one,  and  that  of  the 
former  sort.  By  which  One  (that  of  himself)  our  Lord 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  We  our- 
selves, or  any  service  of  ours,  are  only  capable  of  being 
sacrifices  by  way  of  analogv,  and  that  chiefly  to  the  other 
sort.  And  so  all  sincere  Christians  are  "  as  lively  stones, 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  ho'y  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  Grod  by  Jesus  Christ,^' 
(1  Pet.  ii.  5.)  being  both  temple,  priests,  and  sacrifices,  all 
at  once ;  as  our  Lord  himsefr,  in  his  peculiar  sacrificing, 
also  was. 

In  the  addition  of  living^  the  design  is  carried  on  of 
speaking  both  by  way  of  allusion  and  opposition  to  the 
ntual  sacrificing.  By  way  of  allusion.  For  a  marticifwm, 
any  thing  dead  of  Uself,  the  Israelites  were  not  to  eat  them- 
selves,b  because  they  were  a  holy  people:  (though  they 
might  give  it  to  a  stranger :)  much  more  nad  it  been  detest- 
able, as  a  sacrifice  to  Qod.  The  beast  must  be  brought 
alive  to  the  altar.  Whereas  then  we  are  also  to  offer  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  so  far  there  must  be  an  agreement. 
Yet,  also,  a  difference  seems  not  obscurely  suggested.  The 
victim  brought  alive  to  be  sacrificed,  was  jret  to  be  slain 
in  sacrificing :  but  here,  living  may  abo  signify  continuing 
to  live.  You  (q,  d.)  may  be  sacrifices,  and  yet  live  on. 
According  to  the  strict  notion  we  find  given  of  a  sacrifice,  it 
is  somewhat  to  be,  in  the  prescribed  way,  destroyed,  and 
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that  must  perish  in  token  of  their  entire  devotedness  to 
God  who  offer  it.  When  we  offer  ourselves,*  life  will  not 
be  touched  by  it,  or  at  all  impaired,  but  improved  and  en- 
nobled highly  by  having  a  sacredness  added  to  it  Your 
bodies  are  to  be  offered  a  sacrifice,  but  an  unbloody  one. 
Such  as  you  have  no  cause  to  be  startled  at^  carnes  no 
dread  with  it,  life  will  be  still  whole  in  you.  Which  shows 
bv  the  way.  'tis  not  an  animate  body,  without  the  souL 
out  the  bodily  life  is  but  alluded  to  and  supposed,  'tis  a 
higher  and  more  excellent  one,  that  is  meant ;  the  spiritual, 
divine  life,  as  ek.  vi.  13.  yield  yourselves  to  God,  as  those 
that  are  alive  from  the  dead.  And  i7. 11.  shows  what  that 
being  alive  means,  "  Reckon  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  thronah  Jesus  Christ." 
Alive  by  a  life  which  means  God,  which  aims  at  him, 
terminates  in  him,  and  is  derived  to  you  through  Christ. 
As  he  also  speaks,  Gkd.  ii.  19,  20.  I  am  dead  to  the  law, 
that  I  might  live  to  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ. 
Nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me, 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  me. 

Hoiiy,  though  it  be  included  in  the  word  sacrifice,  is  not 
in  the  Greek  ^wfa,  and  was  therefore  added  without  verbal 
tautology.  And  there  were,  however,  no  real  one.  For 
there  is  a  holiness  that  stands  in  an  entire  rectitude  of 
heart  and  life,  by  which  we  are  conformed  in  both,  to  the 
nature  and  will  of  God,  besides  the  relative  one  which  re- 
dounds upon  anv  person  or  thing  by  due  dedication  to 
him.  And  which  former  is  pre-required,  in  the  present 
sacrifice,  that  it  may  be,  as  it  follows, 

AecevUMe  to  Cfod,  not  as  though  thereby  it  became  ac- 
ceptable, but  as  that  without  which  it  is  not  so.  Yet  also 
holiness,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  cannot  but  be  grateM 
to  God,  or  well-pleasing,  (as  the  word  here  used  signifies,^) 
but  not  so  as  to  reconcile  a  person  to  him,  who  was  before 
a  sinner,  and  hath  stiU  sin  in  him.  But  supposing  the 
state  of  such  a  person  first  made  and  continned  good,  that 
resemblance  orhimself  cannot  but  be  pleasing  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  but  fundamentally  and  statedly  in  ana  for  Chnst, 
as  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  (before  quoted.)  This  therefore  signifies, 
both  how  ready  Ghxl  is  to  be  well  pleased  with  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  also  signifies  the  quality  of  the  sacrifice  itself, 
that  it  is  apt  to  please. 

Rgasonable  iervice,  or  Vfonkipy  as  the  word  signifies. 
This  is  also  spoken  accommodately,  to  the  notion  given 
before  of  offering  ourselves,  in  opposition  to  the  former 
victims  wherein  beasts  were  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice. 
Those  were  brute  sacrifices.  You  (q.  d.)  are  to  offer  rea- 
sonable ones.  And  it  signifies  our  minds  and  understand- 
ings the  seat  of  reason,  with  our  wills  and  affections  that 
are  to  be  governed  by  it,  must  all  be  ingredient  as  the 
matter  of  that  sacrifice ;  implving  also  the  right  Gtod  hath 
in  us,  whence  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  ta 
offer  ourselves  to  him. 
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PresefU.  ihat  is,  dedicate,  devote  yourselves,  set  your- 
selves before  Gkxl,  as  they  nstere  ad  aUare-'ffresefU  <U  ike 
aitar  the  destined  sacrifice,  make  them  stand  ready  for  im- 
molation. You  are  so  to  make  a  tender  of  yourselves  as 
if  you  would  say,  *'Lord,  here  I  am,  wholly  thine.  I 
come  to  surrender  myself,  my  whole  life  and  being,  to  be 
entirely  and  always  at  thy  dispose,  and  for  thy  use.  Ac- 
cept a  devoted,  self-resieiung  soal !"  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  the  thing  itself.    Which  now, 

3.  In  the  next  place  (with  less  regard  to  the  allusive 
terms)  we  come  more  distinctly  to  open  and  explain.  It 
is  briefly  but  the  dedicating  of  ourselves  *,  or,  as  it  is  2  Cor. 
viii.  5.  the  giving  our  ownselves  to  the  Lord.  So  those 
Macedonian  converts  are  said  to  have  done.  And  there  is 
a  special  notice  to  be  taken  therein  of  the  word  jCrs^,  which 
puts  a  remarkableness  upon  that  passage.  The  apostle  is 
commending  their  liberal  charity  towards  indigent,  neces- 
sitous Christians:  and  shows  how  their  charity  was  begun 
in  piety.  They  did  not  only  most  freeljr  give  away  their 
substance  for  tke  relief  of  such  as  were  in  want,  but  first 
they  gave  their  ownselves  to  the  Lord. 

But  that  we  may  not  misconceive  the  nature  of  this  act, 
of  giving  ourselves,  we  must  know  it  is  not  donation  in 
I  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  such  as  ccmfers  a  right  upon 
the  donee,  or  to  him  to  whom  a  thing  is  said  to  be  given. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  collate,  or  transfer  a  right  to  him 
who  is  before  Damxfmt  aJb$oUiiu$ ;  the  only  Proprietor  and 
SupretM  Lord  of  all.  It  is  more  properly  but  a  tradition, 
a  surrender  or  delivery  of  ourselves,  upon  the  supposal 
and  acknowledgment  of  his  former  right ;  or  the  putting 
I  ourselves  into  his  possession,  for  his  appointed  uses  and 
services,  out  of  which  we  had  injuriously  kept  ourselves 
before.  'Tis  but  giving  him  his  own,  (1  Chron.  zxix.  14.) 
"  All  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee.''  It  is  only  a  consent,  and  obedience  to  his  most 
rightful  claim,  and  demand  of  us,  or  a  yielding  ourselves 
tonim  jis  it  is  significantly  expressed  in  the  mentioned  vi. 
to  the  Rom.  13.  Though  there  the  word  is  the  same  with 
that  in  the  text,  which  here  we  read  preserU,* 

And  now  that  we  may  more  distinctly  open  the  nature 
of  this  self-dedication,  we  shall  show  what  ought  to  accom- 
pany and  qualify  it,  that  we  may  be  a  suitable  and  grateful 
present  to  nim,  m  evangelical  acceptation,  worthy  of  God, 
such  as  he  requires  and  will  accept. 

1.  It  must  be  done  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 
It  cannot  but  be  an  intelligent  act.  ^Tis  an  act  of  religion 
and  worship,  as  it  is  called  in  the  text.  Service  we  read 
it,  which  is  much  more  general,  but  the  word  is  ^arpUm — 
worship,  *Tis  indeed  the  first  and  fundamental  act  of 
worship.  And  it  is  re<}uired  to  be  a  rational  act.  j^our 
reascmable  service.  Religion  cannot  move  blindfold.  And 
though  knowledge  and  reason  are  not  throughout  words  of 
the  same  signification  and  latitude;  yet  the  former  is 
partly  presupposed  upon  the  latter,  and  partly  improved 
by  it,  nor  can  therefore  be  severed  from  it.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  especially  necessary  we  distinctly  know  and 
apprehend  the  state  of  things  between  God  and  us :  that 
we  understand  ourselves  to  have  been  (with  the  rest  of 
men)  In  an  apostacy,  and  revolt  from  God,  that  we  are  re- 
called onto  him,  that  a  Mediator  is  appointed  on  purpose 
through  whom  we  are  to  approach  him,  and  renaer  our- 
selves back  unto  him :  that  so  this  may  be  our  sense  in 
our  return,  "  Lord,  I  have  here  brought  thee  back  astray, 
a  wandering  creature,  mine  ownself.  I  have  heard  what 
the  Redeemer,  of  thy  own  constituting,  hath  done  and 
suffered  for  the  reconciling  and  reducing  of  such,  and. 
against  thy  known  design.  I  can  no  longer  withhold  myself.*' 

3.  With  serious  consideration.  It  must  be  a  deliberate 
act.  How  many  understand  matters  of  greatest  import- 
ance, which  they  never  consider,  and  perish  by  not  con- 
sidering what  they  know !  ConiideraHon  is  nothing  else 
but  the  revolving  of  what  we  knew  before :  the  actuating 
the  habitual  knowledge  we  have  of  thin^:  a  more  distinct 
reviewing  of  our  former  notices  belonging  to  any  case,  a 
recollecting  and  gathering  them  up,  a  comparing  them 
together:  and,  for  such  as  appear  more  momentous,  a 
repeating,  and  inculcating  them  upon  ourselves,  that  we 
may  be  urged  on  to  suitable  action.  And  this,  though  of 
itself  without  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Divine  ^irit, 


is  not  sufficient,  yet  being  the  means  he  works  bgr,  is 
necessary  to  our  becoming  Christians,  i.  e.  if  we  speak  of 
becoming  so,  not  by  fate  or  by  chance,  as  too  many  onfy 
are,  but  by  our  own  choice  and  design :  which  is  the  sane 
thing  with  dedicating  ourselves  to  God  tbioug^  Chria^ 
whereof  we  are  discoursing.  For  upon  our  hsviiig  tbas 
considered  and  comprehended  the  whole  oompsas  of  the 
case  in  our  thoughts,  either  the  temper  of  our  heazts  woaU 
be  such  that  we  would  hereupon  dedicate  oorsetvcs  or  we 
would  not ;  if  we  would,  it  is  because  we  should  judge 
the  arguments  for  it  more  weighty  than  the  abjettifom, 
which,  without  such  pondering  oi  both,  we  are  not  likely 
to  apprehend,  and  so,  for  want  of  this  eonsideralicm,  are 
never  likely  to  become  Christians  at  alL  Or,  if  w«  would 
not,  it  is  because  to  the  more  carnal  temper  of  our  teaxts, 
the  objections  would  outweigh.  And  then,  if  we  do 
to  consent,  it  is  because  what  is  to  be  objected 
in  view:  and  so  we  should  be  Christians  to  bo 
Our  contract  with  the  Redeemer  were  void  in  the 
we  should  only  seem  pleased  with  the  terms  of  Chrisii^ 
unity,  because  we  have  not  digested  them  in  our  tlioaghis. 
So  our  act  undoes  itself  in  the  very  doing.  It  carries  an 
implicit,  virtual  repentance  in  it,  of  what  is  done.  We 
enter  ourselves  Christians,  upon  surprise  or  mistake.  And 
if  we  had  considered  what  we  are.  conaeqiieDtly,  to  da 
what  to  forbear,  what  to  forego,  what  to  endure,  wookl 
not  have  done  it.  And  therefore  when  we  do  oooie  dis- 
tinctly to  apprehend  all  this,  are  like  actually  to  repent  and 
revolt.  As  they,  John  vi.  who,  while  they  understood  not 
what  it  was  to  bie  a  Christian,  seemed  very  forward  foOov- 
ers  of  Christ.  But  when  the^  did  more  folly  understand 
it,  upon  his  telling  them  plamly,  went  bock  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.  And  he  lets  them  go;  f.  d.  "Mend 
yourselves  if  you  can ;  see  where  you  can  get  a  bener 
master.*' 

3.  With  a  detemunate  judgment,  at  leiijg;lh.  tkac 
ought  to  be  done.  There  are  two  extremes  in  this 
Some  will  not  consider  at  all,  and  so  not  do  this  thing ; 
and  some  will  consider  always,  and  so  never  do  iL  Stand, 
Shall  1 1  Shall  1 1  Halt  between  two  opinions.  These 
are  both  of  them  very  vicious  and  fonl^  extremes  in  re- 
ference to  the  management  even  of  secular  affiors,  both  of 
them  contrary  to  that  prudence  which  should  govern  oar 
actions,  t.  e.  when  men  will  never  consider  what  is  neeo- 
sary  to  be  done,  and  so  neglect  their  most  important  ooa* 
cernments;  or,  when  they  will  never  have  done  oousider- 
ing,  which  is  the  same  tning,  as  if  thev  had  never  taken 
up  any  thought  of  the  matter  at  all.  uideed,  in  the  pr»^ 
sent  case,  'tis  a  reproach  to  the  blessed  God  to  consider 
longer,  than  till  we  have  well  digested  the  state  of  the  ease. 
As  if  it  were  difficult  to  determine  the  matter  between 
him  and  tbe  devil,  which  were  the  better  or  more  rigliiinl 
Ijord !  We  must  at  ia^  be  at  a  point,  and  come  to  a  judi- 
cious determination  of  the  question,  as  those  sineerely 
resolved  Christians  had  done,  (John  vL  68,  69.)  who  also 
express  the  reasons  that  had  (before  that  time  no  doaht) 
determined  them :  *'  Lord,  whither  shall  we  90 1  Thoa 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  are 
sare,  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  * 

4.  With  liberty  of  spirit,  having  thrown  off  all  former 
bonds,  and  quite  disengaged  ourselves  fit>m  otlier  mas- 
ters. As  thev  speak,  m.  xxvi.  13.  "  Other  lords  besides 
thee  have  had  dominion  over  as,  but  by  thee  only  wfll  we 
make  mention  of  thy  name."  For  our  Saviour  expres^ 
te]ls,  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters,"  Bdatl.  vi  91 
When  those  DedUUiif  the  people  of  CoUatia/  were  about 
the  business  of  capitulating  in  order  to  the  surrender  of 
themselves,  the  question  put,  on  the  Romans'  part,  was^ 
Bstne  populus  doUaiimts  in  muL  foU^iaU — Art  ikg  GpI- 
laiine  people  in  their  own  power  7  Wherein  satssfodifai 
being  given,  the  matter  is  concluded*  In  the  present 
case  of  yielding  ourselves  to  God,  the  question  cannot 
be  concerning  any  previous  tie  in  the  point  c^  right,  or 
that  could  urge  conscience.  There  cannot  be  90  much  as 
a  plausible  pretender  against  him.  But  there  must  be  a 
liberty,  in  opposition  to  pre-engaged  inclinations  and  aflec- 
tions.  And  this  must  ne  the  sense  of  the  sincere  soul, 
entreating  the  matter  of  its  self-surrender,  and  dedicaiiou, 
with  the  great  God,  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  question,  An 
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fhoQ  ander  no  former  contrary  bonds  V*  "  Lord,  I  am  nnder 
none,  I  know,  that  ought  to  bind  me,  or  that  justly  can, 

Xnst  thv  former  sovereign  right.  I  had  indeed  suffered 
r  bonds  to  take  place  in  my  neart,  and  the  affections  of 
my  soul,  bat  they  were  bonds  of  iniquity,  which  I  scruple 
not  to  break,  ana  repent  that  ever  I  made.  I  took  myself 
indeed  to  be  my  own,  and  have  lived  to  myself,  only 
pleased  and  served  and  sought  myself  as  if  I  were  created 
and  bom  for  no  other  purpose,  and  if  the  sense  of  my  heart 
had  been  put  into  words,  there  was  insolence  enough  to 
have  conceived  such  as  these;  not  my  tongue  only,  but  my 
whole  man,  body  and  soul,  all  my  parts  and  powers,  my 
estate  and  name,  and  strength,  and  time,  are  all  mv  own ; 
who  is  Lord  over  me  1  And  while  I  pleased  self  with 
such  an  imagined  liberty  and  self-dominion,  no  idol  was 
too  despicable  to  command  my  homage.  I  have  done 
w^orse  than  prostrated  my  body  to  a  stock,  my  soul  hath 
humbled  itself,  and  bowed  down  to  a  clod  of  clay.  My 
thoughts  and  desires,  and  hopes  and  joys,  have  all  stooped 
to  so  mean  trifles,  as  wealth,  or  ease,  or  pleasure,  or  fame, 
all  but  so  many  fragments  of  earth,  or  (tne  less  consistent) 
vapours  sprung  from  it  And  whereas  this  world  is  no- 
Jung  else  but  a  bundle  of  lusts,  none  of  them  was  too 
oase  to  rule  me.  -  And  while  I  thought  myself  at  liberty,  I 
oave  been  a  servant  to  corruption.  But  now.  Lord,  I  have 
through  thy  mercy  learned  to  abandon  and  abhor  mjrself. 
Thy  grace  appearing,  hath  taught  me  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts.  Thou  hast  overcome ;  enjoy  thine  own 
conquest.  I  am  grieved  for  it,  and  repent  from  my  soul 
that  ever  I  did  put  thee  to  contend  for  and  conquer  thine 
own."  And  so  doth  this  self-dedication  carry  in  it  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,  and  towards  God. 

5.  With  a  plenary  full  bent  of  heart  and  will.  As  that, 
"  I  have  sworn,  and  will  perform,  that  I  will  keep  thy 
righteous  judCTsents,"  Psal.  cxiz.  106.  Or  that,  "  I  nave 
inclined  my  heart  to  keep  thy  statutes  always  unto  the 
end,"  V.  112.  And  herein  doth  this  self-dedication  more 
f  principally  consist,  viz.  in  a  resolved  willingness  to  jrield 
>  myself,  as  God's  own  property,  to  be  for  him  and  not  for 
I  another.  Which  resojvedness  of  will,  though  it  may  in 
several  respects  admit  of  several  names,  or  be  clothed  with 
distinct  notions,  is  but  one  and  the  same  substantial  act.  It 
may  be  called,  m  respect  of  the  cofnpeHiion  which  there 
was  in  the  case,  choice :  or  in  respect  of  the  proposal  made 
tc  me  of  such  a  thing  to  be  done,  consent.  But  these  are, 
abstracting  from  these  references,  the  same  ad,  which,  in 
itself  considered,  is  only  a  resolute  volition.  "  I  will  be 
the  Lord's."  Which  resolution,  if  one  do  (whether  men- 
tally or  vocally)  direct  to  God  or  Christ,  then  it  puts  on 
the  nature  of  a  vow ;  and  so  is  fitly  called  devoting  one's 
self. 

^  It  carries  in  it,  as  a  thine  supposed,  the  implanted  di- 
vine life  and  nature,  wher^)^  we  are  truly  saia  to  preserU 
ourselves  living  sacrifices^  as  in  the  text,  or  as  it  is  expressed 
in  that  other  place,  chap.  vi.  13.  "  To  yield  ourselves  to 
€k)d,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead ;  (as  v.  11^ 
alive  to  Gk)d  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  which  life 
u  not  to  be  understood  simply,  but  in  a  certain  respect. 
For  before,  we  were  not  dead  simply,  we  were  not  dead, 
disinclined^  or  disaffected  to  every  thing,  but  peculiarly 
towards  Grod  and  his  Christ.  That  way  we  were  without 
any  inclination,  motion,  tendency,  or  disposition.  And  so 
were  dead  quoad  hoc — as  to  this  thing,  or  in  this  respect ; 
were  alienated  from  the  life  of  Gkxl.  I^ow  we  come  to  live 
this  life,  and  are  made  by  his  grace  to  incline  and  move 
towards  him,  of  our  own  accora.  Dead  things  Tor  desti- 
tute of  life)  may  be  moved  by  another,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing moved  violently,  without  or  against  inclination,  hither 
or  thither.  But  a  living  creature  can  spontaneously  move 
itself,  as  of  its  own  accord  it  inclines. 

And  whereas  there  are  two  more  noble  principles,  that 
belong  to  this  divine  life  and  nature,  faith  and  love ;  (a 
great  and  noted  pair,  as  may  be  seen  in  divers  places  of 
the  New  Testament  0  these  nave  both  an  iuCTediency  into 
this  self-dedication.  The  nature  of  each  of  them  runs  into 
it,  and  may  be  perceived  in  it.  And  it  is  hereupon  a 
mixed  act,  partaking  an  influence  and  tincture,  as  it  were, 
ftma  the  one  and  the  other  of  them. 
F^th  respects  the  promises  of  God,  and  what  we  are 
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thereupon  to  expect  from  him.  And  so  our  dedicating  our- 
selves to  God,  is  a  self-committing.  We  give  up  ourselves 
to  him  as  a  trust,  as  the  apostle's  emphatical  expression 
intimates,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  he  will  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
him,"  irafMwaraAMv  f« — my  povm  or  pledge,  myfidei  com- 
musttm  against  that  day.<  The  soul  flies  to  uod  as  in  a 
distress,  not  knowing  to  be  safe  another  way.  As  once  a 
people,  not  able  to  (%tain  tutelage  on  other  terms,  surren- 
dered themselves  to  them  whose  help  they  sought,  with 
some  such  expression.  Si  non  nostros,  saUem  vestros — If  not 
as  ours,  yet  at  least  as  your  own,  save,  protect,  and  defend 
us.  Nor,  in  our  surrendering  ourselves  to  God,  is  this  any 
way  unsuitable  either  to  us  or  to  him.  Not  to  us ;  for  we 
are  really  distressed,  ready  to  perish ;  'tis  agreeable  to  the 
state  of  our  case.  Not  to  him ;  for  it  is  glorious  to  him ; 
a  thin|^  worthy  of  God  to  be  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  to 
perishing  souls;  and  is  thereupon  a  pleasant  thing,  a  God- 
like pleasure,  .suitable  to  a  self-sufficient  and  all-sufficient 
Being,  who  iiath  enough  for  himself  and  for  all  others, 
whom  he  shall  have  taught  not  to  despise  the  riches  of  his 
goodness.  He  "  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him, 
and  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,"  Psal.  cxlvii.  11.  He 
waits  that  he  may  be  mcioua,  and  is  exalted  in  showing 
mercy,  Isa.  xxx.  18.  He  lifts  up  himself  when  he  does  it, 
and  waits  that  he  may ;  expects  the  opportunity,  seeks  out 
meet  and  suitable  objects,  (as  with  thirst  and  appetite,  an 
enterprising,  valiant  man  is  wont  to  do  encounters,  for 
none  were  ever  so  intent  to  destroy,  as  he  is  to  save,)  yea, 
makes  them,  prepares  them  for  his  purpose.  Which  he 
doth  not,  and  needs  not  do,  in  poiat  of  misery,  so  they  can 
enough  prepare  themselves ;  but  in  point  of  humility,  sense 
of  their  necessity  and  unworthiness,  great  need,  and  no 
desert,  nor  di^osition  to  supplicate.  These  are  needful 
preparations,  make  it  decorous  and  comely  to  him  to  show 
mercy.  A  God  is  to  be  sought,  with  humble,  pzastrate 
veneration.  And  such  an  opportunity  he  waits  for.  'Tis 
not  fit  for  him,  not  great,  not  majestic,  to  throw  away  his 
mercies  upcm  insolent  and  insensible  wretches:  for,  as 
there  it  follows,  he  is  the  God  of  judgment,  a  most  accu- 
rate, judicious  wisdom  and  prudence  conducts  and  guides 
all  the  emanations  of  his  flowing  goodness.  The  part  ol 
which  wisdom  and  judgment  is  to  nick  the  opportunity,  to 
take  the  fit  season  when  mercy  will  be  most  fitly  placed, 
best  attain  its  end,  relish  best,  be  most  acceptable  to  them 
that  shall  receive  it,  and  honourable  to  him  that  shows  it. 
And  therefore  (as  is  added)  "  blessed  are  they  that  wait 
for  him,"  that  labour  to  be  m  a  posture  to  meet  him  on  his 
own  terms  and  in  his  own  way. 

Let  such  as  have  a  mind  to  surrender  and  jrield  them- 
selves to  him  consider  this.  Apprehend  you  have  imdone 
yourselves,  and  are  lost.  Fall  before  him.  Lie  at  the 
foot-stool  of  the  mercy-seat.  Willingly  put  your  mouths 
in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.  And  there  is  hope. 
He  seeks  alter  you,  and  will  not  reject  what  he  seeks ;  ne 
only  waited  to  bring  you  to  this.  'Tis  now  a  fit  time  for 
him,  and  a  good  time  for  you.  And  jou  may  now,  in  re- 
signing, intrust  yourselves  also  to  him ;  for  his  express 
promise  is  your  sufficient  ground  for  it.  "  I  will  receive 
you,  and  be  a  Father  to  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
dau^hters."b  Understand  the  matter  aright;  your  pre- 
senting and  yielding  yourselves  to  him  is  not  to  be  a  des- 
perate act.  'Tis  not  casting  yourselves  away.  You  are 
not  throwing  yourselves  into  flames,  but  upon  tender 
mercies,  thither  you  may  commit  yourself.  The  thing 
that  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  which  he  invites  you  to,  (as 
he  invites  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him  that 
they  may  be  saved,i)  cannot  be  unsafe,  or  unhappy  to 
you. 

Again,  love  hath  a  great  in^ediency  into  this  self-resig- 
nation. And  as  it  hath,  so  it  more  admits  to  be  called 
dedicating,  or  devoting  ourselves.    This  holy,  ingenuous 

Srinciple  respects  more  the  commands  of  God,  as  the  other 
oth  his  promises,  and  eyes  his  interest,  as  the  other  doth 
our  own.  This  dedication  of  ourselves,  as  it  is  influenced 
by  it,  designs  the  doing  all  for  him  we  can,  as  by  the  other 
it  doth  the  receiving  aft.  As  by  the  other  we  resign  our- 
selves to  him  for  safety  and  felicity;  so  we  do  by  this  for 
service  and  duty  to  our  uttermost.  And  an  ardent  lover 
litCor.iilt.     .  iIn.3dv.fL 
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of  God  thinks  this  a  little  oblation.  Mvsein  alas!  What 
am  1 7  Too  small  a  thine  for  him  who  is  all  lore,  and 
who,  though  he  hath  it  in  nand  to  transform  and  turn  me 
into  lore  too,  such  as  so  drossy  and  limited  a  thin^  was 
capable  of  being  made,  how  mean  yet,  and  little,  is  the 
subject  he  hath  to  work  upon !  An  atom  of  dust !  Not 
combustible,  or  apt  to  be  wrought  upon  to  this  (to  a  divine 
and  heavenly  love)  by  any.  but  his  name.  And  now  there- 
fore but  a  minute  spark  from  the  element  of  love,  that 
must,  however,  thus  transformed,  tend  towards  its  own 
original  and  native  seat !  It  shall  now  flame  upward.  And 
this  is  all  the  flame,  in  which  it  is  universal]^  necessary, 
thy  sacrifice  should  ascend ;  which  will  remie  only,  not 
consume  it.  Though,  that  it  may  be  ofiered  up  in  other 
flames,  is  not  impossible ;  nor  will  it  be  much  regretted  by 
vou  i  if  the  case  should  so  require,  nor  shall  be  despised 
by  him,  if  he  shall  so  state  the  case.  To  give  the  body  to 
be  burned,  without  love,  goes  for  nothing ;  but  if,  in  that 
way,  we  were  called  to  oner  up  our  bodies  living  sacrifi- 
ces to  Gkxl,  it  would  (in  an  interior  sense)  be  an  offering 
of  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  would  even  perfume  heaven, 
and  diffuse  fragrant  odours  on  earth :  nor  would  be  grudged 
at  by  that  love  that  first  made  our  &XA(Xiipoy,  the  whole  of 
aurulveSj  an  offering  to  Grod ;  and  whose  property  it  is  to 
be  all  things,  to  do  all  things,  to  bear  all  things,  to  endure 
all  things  lor  him,  whose  we  wholly  are.  do  that  if  he 
desi^  any  of  us  to  be  an  &Xoca«rw/<o  too,  a  %okoU  hunU- 
ojfenng,  and  will  have  to  glorify  him  in  the  fire,  love  will 
not  retract  its  vow,  but  say,  after  our  great  Pattern,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done:"  and  as  he.  in  his  peculiar 
case  and  desi^,  (not  communicable  with  us,  though  the 
temper  of  spirit  should  be,)  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God!  A  body  hast  thou  (it  now  appears  for  this  very  pur- 
pose) prepared  for  me." — "  He  loved  us,  and  gave  himself 
for  us.^'  So  are  we,  from  our  love  of  him,  to  give  ourselves 
for  him,  and  his  use  and  service,  in  whatsoever  kind  he 
shall  appoint  and  prescribe.  Every  true  Christian  is,  in 
the  preparation  of  his  mind^  a  martyr ;  but  they  are  few 
whom  ne  actually  calls  to  it.  Our  love  is  ordinarily  to 
show  itself  in  our  keeping  his  commandments ;  and  with 
that  design  we  are  to  present  ourselves  to  him,  as  the  re- 
solved, ready  instruments  of  his  service  and  praise :  as 
Rom.  vi.  13.  "  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instru- 
ments of  unrighteousness  unto  sin  ;  but  yield  yourselves 
unto  Gkxi  as  those  that  are  alive  Arom  the  dead,  and  your 
members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God." 
Thus  having  been  more  large  upon  what  was  more  essen- 
tial in  this  dedication  of  ourselves,  I  shall  be  briefer  in 
most  of  the  other  things  belonging  to  it 

6.  It  must  further  be  done  with  a  concomitant  accept- 
ance of  Gtod.  His  covenant  (which  is  now  entered)  is 
x>flentimes  summed  up,  "  I  wul  be  your  God,  and  you 
shall  be  mv  people :"  and  is  resembled  and  frequently  re- 
presented Vy  the  nuptial  contract,  in  which  there  is  mu- 
lual  giving  and  taking.  We  are  to  resign  and  accept  at 
the  same  time :  to  take  him  to  be  our  God,  when  we  yield 
ourselves  to  be  hia 

7.  With  an  explicit  reverence  to  the  Lord  Christ.  We 
are  to  dedicate  ourselves,  after  the  tenor  of  a  covenant 
whereof  he  is  the  Mediator.  God  doth  not  upon  other 
terms  treat  with  sinners.  Yon  are  not  to  offer  at  such  a 
ihing  as  dedicating  yourselves  lo  him,  but  in  the  way  and 
npon  the  terms  upon  which  you  are  to  be  accepted.  The 
Divine  pleasure  is  declared  and  known,  how  great  a  one 
He  must  be  in  all  the  transactions  of  God  with  men ;  yea, 
and  towards  the  whole  creation,  Eph.  i.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
"  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved :  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace:  wherein  he  hath 
aboundea  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  ana  prudence ;  having 
made  known  unto  us  the  mvstery  of  his  will,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure,  which  he  had  purposed  in  himself; 
that,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  ftilness  of  times,  he  might 
feather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
m  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  binL"  We 
mast  take  need  how  we  ne|^lect  or  overlook  Him  who  i£ 
by  Divine  appointment  so  high  in  power,  and  with  whom 
we  have  so  great  a  concern. 

8.  With  oeep  humility  and  abasement  of  ourselves,  in 
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conjunction  with  a  profound  reverence  and  TCDefttianoC 
the  Divine  Majesty.  There  ought  to  be  the  lowliest  self- 
abasement,  sucn  as  that  good  man  expresses,  Ezra  ix.  6, 
(varied  to  one's  own  case,)  "  O  my  God,  I  am  ashamed, 
and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my  God :  for  mine  in- 
iquities are  increased  over  mine  bead,  and  my  tre^nas  is 
grown  up  unto  the  heavens."  And  mdeed  this  is  natu- 
rally consequent  upon  what  was  last  said,  of  the  regard 
that  ouffht  to  be  had  in  this  matter  to  the  Mediator:  for 
surely  mat  very  constitution  is  in  itself  an  hnmWing  thing 
to  us;  and  we  cannot  apply  ourselves  to  God  suitably  to 
it,  but  with  a  self-abasin|f  sense  of  our  own  state  and  case. 
Our  coming  and  tendering  ourselves  to  God  in  a  Media- 
tor, is  in  its  very  nature  an  humiliation,  and  carries  with 
it  a  tacit  confession,  that  in  ourselves  we  have  nothing. 
deserve  nothing,  are  nothing,  are  worse  than  nothinr ;  and 
that  only  this  constitution  of  his  could  jnstiQr  our  ofleriag 
ourselves  to  him,  with  any  hope  of  acceptance ;  or  make 
it  less  than  an  insolent  presumption,  for  sinners  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  expect  to  be  received  into  bis  presence 
and  service.  It  is  not  for  such  as  we,  to  behave  ourselves 
towards  him  as  if  we  either  had  not  offended,  or  were  ca- 

Eable  of  expiating  our  own  offence.  Yea,  ana  if  there  had 
een  nothing  of  delinquency  in  the  case ;  yet  great  humil- 
ity bcMComes  such  applications  to  him,  and  that  inoonjunc- 
tion  with  the  proroundest  reverence  and  veneraiioa  of 
him ;  for  our  very  business  in  this  sdf-dtdicalim^  is  «pr- 
skip.  as  the  word  m  the  text  hath  been  noted  U>  signify. 
And  it  is  the  first  and  most  principal  part  of  all  the  wor- 
ship we  owe  to  him,  (as  was  noted  from  3  Cor.  viiL  5.) 
fundamental  to  all  the  rest.  We  must  have  before  oar  eyes 
the  awful  majesty  and  glorious  greamess  of  Ood;  which 
Scripture  often  speaks  of,  a$  tme  nUionot  his  A«b'«cs,aad 
which  we  are  to  nave  principal  reference  unto  in  all  the 
solemn  h<»nage  we  pay  to  him;  k  as  sacrifices  are  well  ob- 
served to  have  been  offered  to  him  so  considered.  And 
therefore,  by  this  consideration,  their  suitableneas  to  him 
is  to  be  measured,  as  he  doth  himself  insist,  BiaL  i.  14. 
"  Cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  his  flock  a  ntale, 
and  voweth,  and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corropt  thing ; 
for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my 
name  is  dreadful  among  the  heathen.^ 

d.  With  great  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.  It  oocht  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  highest  pists  and  relishes  of 
pleasure,  Doth  from  the  apprehensive  congruitj  of  the 
thing,  and  ihe  expectation  we  have  of  acceptance.  The 
thing  itself  should  be  pleasant  to  us.  We  are  to  do  it  as 
tasting  our  own  act,  as  they  did,  1  Chron.  xxix.  9.  '*  The 
people  rejoiced,  for  that  they  offered  willingly."  The  self- 
devoting  person  should  be  able  to  utter  this  as  his  sense, 
**  Glad  am  I,  that  I  am  any  thing,  that  I  have  a  being,  a 
soul,  a  reasonable  intelligent  being,  capable  of  becoming 
a  sacrifice  to  him."  And  that  there  is  hope  of  being  ac- 
cepted :  how  great  a  joy  is  that !  The  apostle  makes  so 
great  a  thing  of  it,  that  he  speaks  (3  Cor.  v.  8,  9.)  as  if  he 
cared  not  whether  he  was  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body, 
so  he  mieht  be  accepted.  Nuptials  (that  resemble,  as  haih 
been  said,  this  transaction  between  God  and  the  soul, 
wherein  tnere  is  mutual  giving  and  accepting)are  wont 
to  be  seasons  of  ^reat  festivity  and  gladness.  The  great 
God  himself  rejoices  in  this  closure,  with  such  a  joy,  flsa. 
Ixii.  5.  As  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  his  bride,  so  will 
thy  God  rejoice  over  thee  J  and  shall  not  we  1  How  infi- 
nitely more  amiable  and  delectable  is  the  object  M»r  choice 
than  his !  when  toe  are  to  rejoice  in  the  supreme  and  most 
perfect  excellency ;  JSKr,  in  what  is  clothect  over  (if  he  did 
not  super-induce  another  clothing)  with  most  loathsome 
deformity. 

10.  With  an  ingenuous  candour  and  simplicity,  with 
that  sincerity  which  is  to  be  as  the  salt  of  our  sacrifice: 
(Mark  ix.)  without  latent  reserves,  or  a  hidden  meaning, 
disagreeing  to  his ;  which  were  both  unjust  and  vain.  Un- 
just; for  we  may  not  deceive  any.  And  vain;  lor  we 
cannot  deceive  him.  The  case  admits  not  of  restrietiofks 
it  must  be  done  a]>solutelv.  without  any  limitation  or  re- 
serve. You  have  heard  this  uHf-iedicatum  is,  in  part,  an 
act  of  love.  And  what  limit  can  be  set  to  a  love,  whose 
object  is  infinite  1  A  natural  limit,  'tis  true,  as  it  is  the 
love  of  a  creature,  it  cannot  but  have;  but  a  chosen  ene 
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it  oogbt  never  to  have,  as  if  we  had  loved  enoon^b.  Yoa 
knov  what  kind  of  love  is  (and  cannot  bat  be)  doe  to  the 
aUHpomprehendipg  God.  With  all  thy  heart,  soul,  mind, 
■nd  mi^ht,  Ac.  So  without  exception,  that  Maimonides," 
reciting  those  words,  adds,  etiamsi  toUai  animam  tuam. 
The  stream  of  thy  love  to  him  must  not  be  diverted,  or 
alter  coarse,  ihtmgk  he  would  tak$  away  tky  very  life,  or 
tout. 

11.  With  the  concomitant  sanrender  to  him  of  all  that 
we  have.  For  they  that,  by  their  own  act  and  acknow- 
.edgment,  are  not  themselves  their  own,  bat  devoted,  mast 
also  acknowledge  they  are  owners  of  nothing  else.  In 
that  mentioned  form  of  surrender  in  Livy,  when  Egerias, 
on  the  Roman's  part,  had  inqaired,»  Are  yo%  ik€  amba*- 
sadors  9tni  by  tike  people  of  CoUaiia  that  you  may  yield  u» 
yowrutpes  and  ike  CoUat/ine  people  ?  and  it  was  answered, 
We  are :  and  it  was  again  asked,  Are  tke  CoUatine  peoj^ 
in  ikeir  power?  and  answered,  T%ey  are :  it  is  farther  m- 
qoired,  Do  you  deliver  up  yourselves,  tke  people  of  CoUatia, 
your  ally,  yourfeids^  your  water,  your  bounds,  your  temples, 
your  utensils,  tUl  tkings  tkat  are  yours,  botk  divine  and  ku- 
man,  into  mime,  and  Ske  people  of  Home's  power  ?  They  say, 
We  deliver  up  otf.  And  he  answers,  80  I  receive  you. 
.  80  do  they  who  deliver  np  themselves  to  God,  much  more, 
all  that  they  called  theirs.  Qod  indeed  is  the  only  Pro- 
'  prietor,  men  are  bat  asafroctaaries.  They  have  the  use 
of  what  his  providence  allots  them;  He  reserves  to  him- 
self  the  property ;  and  limits  the  ase  so  far,  as  that  all  are 
to  be  accountable  to  him  for  all  they  possess :  and  are  to 
use  nothing  they  have,  but  as  under  hmi  ana  for  him,  as 
abo  they  are  to  do  themselves.  Therefore  as  they  are  re- 
quired to  "  glorify  him  with  their  bodies  and  spirits,  which 
are  his,"  so  they  are  to  "  honour  him  with  their  substance," 
opon  the  same  reason.  Bat  few  efiectoally  apprehend  his 
right  in  their  persons ;  which  as  we  are  therefore  to  re- 
cognise in  this  dedication  of  ourselves  to  him,  so  we  are, 
in  a  like  general  sense,  to  devote  to  him  all  that  we  eojoy 
in  the  world.  That  is^  as  aU  are  not  to  devote  themselves 
specially  to  serve  him  m  a  sacred  office,  but  all  are  obliged 
to  devote  themselves  to  his  service  in  the  general ;  so  though 
all  are  not  required  to  devote  their  estates  to  this  or  that 
particular  pious  use,  they  are  obliged  to  use  them  wholly 
jor  his  glory  in  the  general,  and  for  the  service  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  world.  We  are  obliged  neither  to  withhold 
fh>m  him,  nor  mispend,  these  his  mercies ;  but  mast  "  live 
righteously,"  ^wherein  charity  is  comprehended,)  "  sober- 
ly, and  godly"  in  it ;  decline  no  opportunities  that  shall 
occur  to  as  ^within  the  compass  of  oar  own  sphere  and 
station)  of  domg  him  (though  never  so  costly  and  hazard- 
ous) service;  most  forsake  all  and  follow  him,  when  oar 
duty,  and  our  continued  possessions  of  this  world's  goods, 
come  to  be  inconsistent ;  must  submit  patiently  to  our  lot, 
when  that  falls  out  to  be  our  case,  or  to  any  providence  by 
which  we  are  bereaved  of  our  worldly  comforts,  with  that 
temper  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  cheerfally  to  say, "  The  Lord 
hath  given,  the  Lord  haUi  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable,  that  they 
who  are  not  masters  of  themselves,  should  think  it  ner- 
mitted  them,  to  use  what  comes  to  their  hands,  as  tney 
list ;  for  the  service  of  their  own  lusts,  and  the  gratifying 
of  a  rebel  flesh,  that  hath  rejected  the  government  of  their 
own  reason,  and  of  all  divine  laws  at  once ;  or  that  he  who 
hath  so  absolute  a  right  in  them,  should  not  have  that 
right  in  what  he  hath  committed  to  them,  as  to  prescribe 
rules  to  them,  by  which  to  use  and  employ  it.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  wherein  we  make  a  de- 
dition  of  oarselves,  we  do  the  same  thing  as  to  all  that  we 
have.  Even  according  to  common,  human  estimate,  ac- 
cording to  what  interest  men  have  in  othera,  or  power 
over  them,  they  have  a  correspondent  interest  in  what  they 
possess.    They  that  absoluiely  surrender  themselves  to  the 

Sower  of  another,  leave  not  themselves  capable  of  proper 
ominion  as  to  any  thing.  Therefore  says  the  civil  law, 
Non  licit  deditiHis  testamentafaeere.  They  were  so  under 
several  notions,  it  is  true ;'  but  they  that  were  strictly  so, 
kad  not  power  to  vfftke  a  wiU,  as  having  nothing  to  di^[)ose 


of.  No  man  has  eeitainly  a  power  to  dtmn  of  any  thing 
(and  when  they  surrender  themselves  oy  tbeir  own  act 
and  deed  to  Gkxi,  they  aeknowled^  so  much)  oUierwise 
than  as  Divine  rules  direct  or  permit.  '  They  have  a  right 
in  what  is  duly  theirs,  against  the  counter-claim  of  man, 
but  none,  sure,  against  tne  claim  and  all<disposing  power 
of  God,  whether  si^fied  by  his  law  or  by  his  providence. 
Therefore  with  this  temper  of  mind  should  this  self-^di^ 
eaiion  be  made :  "  Lord,  I  here  lay  myself  and  ail  that 
belongs  to  me,  most  entirely  at  thy  feet.  All  things  are 
of  thee :"  (as  th^  are  brougnt  ia  saying,  who  make  that 
willing,  joyful  offering,  1  Chron.  iziz.)  "  What  I  have 
in  the  world  is  more  thine  than  mine.  I  desire  neither 
to  use  nor  possess  any  thing,  but  by  thy  leave  and  for  thy 
sake." 

19.  With  befitting  circumstantial  solemnity)  «.  e.  it 
ought  to  be  direct,  express,  and  explicit ;  not  to  be  hud- 
dled up  in  tacit,  mute  mtimations  only.  We  should  not 
content  ourselves  that  it  be  no  more  than  implied,  in  what 
we  do  otherwise,  and  run  on  with  it  as  a  thing  uiat  must 
be  supposed,  and  taken  for  granted,  never  actually  per- 
forms and  done.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  a  contmued, 
uniform  course  and  series  of  agreeable  actions,  a  holy  life 
and  practice,  carries  a  great  dead  more  of  significancy  with 
it,  thiBn  only  having  once  said,  without  this  eoneepHs  verbis, 
*'  Lord,  I  wiU  be  thine."  Practice,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  more  fully  speaks  our  sense,  and  expresses  our  hearts, 
than  bare  words  spoken  at  some  particular  time,  can  do, 
for  they  at  the  most  speak  but  our  present  sense  at  that 
time,  and  perhaps  do  not  always  tnat ;  but  a  course  of 
practice  shows  the  habitual  posture  and  steady  bent  of  our 
spirits.  Nor  do  I  think  that  a  formal,  explicit  transaction, 
in  this  matter,  whether  vocal  or  mental^  with  circtunstan- 
tial  solemnity,  is  essential  to  a  man's  bemg  a  Christian,  or 
a  holy  man.  A  fixed  inclination  and  bent  of  heart  towards 
God,  followed  (as  it  will  be)  with  a  course  of  practice  be- 
coming them  that  are  his,  will  no  doubt  conclude  a  man's 
state  to  be  safe  and  good  God-ward ;  as  one  may,  on  the 
other  band,  be  the  devil's  servant  all  his  days,  without 
having  made  a  formal  covenant  with  him.  But  yet,  though 
so  explicit  and  solemn  a  transaction  of  this  matter  be  not 
essential  to  our  Christianity,  (as  what  is  said  to  belong 
only  to  the  solemnity  of  any  thing,  is  therein  implied  not 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  it,)  yet  it  may  be  a  great  duty  for 
all  that,  and  I  doubt  it  not  to  be  so. 

And  it  may  here  be  worth  the  while,  to  insist  a  little ; 
that  if  this  indeed  be  a  dntv,  it  may  obtain  more  in  our 
practice,  than  perhaps  it  doth.  Some,  through  mere  inad- 
vertency, may  not  have  considered  it ;  others,  that  have, 
may  possibly  think  it  less  needful,  because  they  reckon  it 
was  formerly  done  for  them.  They  were  born  of  Christian 
parents,  who  dedicated  them  to  God  from  their  birth ;  and 
they  were,  with  solemnity,  presented  to  him  in  their  bap- 
tism. What  need  we  then  do  over  again  a  thing  already 
done  1  Let  us  reason  this  matter  therefore  awhile,  and 
consider  whether,  notwithsranding  any  such  allesation, 
our  personal  dedicating  ourselves  to  Grod  in  Christ  oe  not 
still  reasonable  and  necessary  to  be  performed  by  ourselves 
also,  as  our  own  solemn  act  and  deed  1  It  were  indeed 
much  to  be  wished  that  oar  baptismal  dedication  to  God 
were  more  minded  and  thought  on  than  it  commonly  is ; 
when  with  such  sacred  solenmity  we  were  devoted  to  the 
triane  Deity,  and  those  great  and  awful  names  were  named 
upon  us,  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  name  of  the  Son,  and 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Baptisms  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  too  often  in  the  Christian  world  turned  into  a  mere 
pageantry,  and  the  matter  scarce  ever  thought  on  more, 
when  the  show  is  over ;  and  very  probably  because  this 
ffreat  succedaneous  duty  is  so  unpractised  among  Christ- 
ians. 

And  Jlrst J  let  it  be  considered.  Are  there  no  like  cases  % 
Do  we  not  know,  that  though  all  the  infants  in  a  kingdom 
are  bom  subjects,  yet  when  they  arrive  to  a  certain  age 
they  are  obliged,  being  called,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  each  one  to  come  under  personal  obligation  to 
their  prince  7  And  do  we  owe  less  to  the  Gkxl  that  made 
us,  and  the  Lord  that  bought  us  with  his  blood  1 
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Again.  Thongh  all  Uie  sons  of  Israelites  were  in  their 
tnfiuic7  dedicated  to  God  by  the  then  appointed  rite  for  that 
purpose,  7er  how  frequent  were  their  solemn,  personal  re- 
cognitions of  his  covenant ;  their  avouching  themselves  to 
be  his  people,  as  he  also  avouched  himself  to  be  their 
God :  wnicn  we  see  Deut.  zxvi.  and  in  many  other  places. 
It  is  remote  from  me  to  intend  the  pressing  of  a  covenant 
that  contains  any  disputable  or  doubtful  matters,  or  any 
other  than  the  substance  of  our  baptismal  covenant  itself, 
consisting  of  the  known  essentials  of  our  Christianity,  all 
summed  up  in  taking  God  in  Christ  for  our  God,  and  re- 
signing ourselves  to  him  to  be  inviolably  his :  no  more  is 
meant  than  that  this  may  be  done  as  our  own  reasonable 
service  and  worship;  as  our  intelligent,  deliberate,  judi- 
cious act  and  choice. 

And  consider  further,  to  this  purpose,  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  thing  itself,  compared  with  the  lesser  con- 
cernments wherein  we  use  to  deal  most  explicitly.  Is  it 
fit  that  a  man's  religion  should  be  less  the  matter  of  his 
soleom  choice,  than  his  inferior  concerns  1  that  when  he 
chooses  his  dwelling,  his  calling,  his  servant,  or  master, 
he  should  seem  thrown  upon  his  God  and  his  religion  by 
chancel  and  that  least  snould  appear  of  caution,  care, 
and  punctual  dealing,  in  our  very  greatest  concernment  1 
How  great  a  day  in  a  man's  life  doth  he  count  his  mar- 
riage-da^ !  How  accurate  are  men  wont  to  be,  in  all  the 
preparations  and  previous  settlements  that  are  to  be  made 
m  order  to  it  f  And  since  the  great  Qod  is  pleased  to  be 
so  very  particular  with  us,  in  proposing  the  model  and 
contents  of  his  covenant,  the  promises  and  precepts  which 
make  his  part  and  ours  in  it ;  how  attentive  should  we  be 
to  his  proposals,  and  how  express  in  our  consent !  espe- 
cially, when  we  consider  his  admirable  condescension  in 
it,  that  he  is  pleased  (and  disdains  not)  to  capitulate  with 
the  work  of  nis  hands,  to  article  with  dust  and  ashes. 
Is  it  reasonable  we  should  be  slight  and  superficial  in  a 
treaty  with  that  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  scarce 
ever  purposely  apply  and  set  ourselves  to  mind  him  in 
itataUl 

Moreover  it  is  yowr  awn  concernment,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  transacted  btf  vawrself.  So  far  as  there  is  any 
equity  in  that  rule,  Quod  tangu  omnes  debet  ah  &mmlms 
tractari—  Wkat  concerns  all  should  be  transacted  by  all^  it 
resolves  into  this,  and  supposes  it,  Quod  tangit  meivsum 
debet  traelari  a  meipso — Tnat  which  concerns  mysdf  should 
be  transacted  bp  mfself. 

Again,  your  bemg  devoted  by  parents,  no  more  excuses 
from  solenm,  personal,  self-devoting,  than  their  doing  other 
acts  of  religion  for  you,  exeuses  you  from  doing  them  for 
yourselves.  They  have  prayed  for  you ;  are  you  therefore 
never  to  pray  for  yourselves  1  They  have  lamented  your 
sin;  are  you  never  therefore  to  lament  your  own  1 

Further,  Scripture  warns  us  not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  parental  privilege,  or  place  too  much  confidence  in 
it,  which  it  supposes  men  over  apt  to  do,  Matt.  iii.  7,  8,  9. 
Abraham's  seea  may  be  a  generation  of  vipers.  John  viii. 
37,  44.  I  know  you  are  Abraham's  seed,  yet  he  finds 
them  another  father. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  renewing  work  of  God's  grace 
and  Spirit  upon  souls,  consists  in  sanctifying  their  natural 
faculties,  their  imderstandings,  consciences,  wills,  affec- 
tions. And  what  are  these  sanctified  for,  but  to  be  used 
and  exercised  1  And  to  what  more  noble  purpose  1  If  there 
be  that  holy  impress  upon  the  soul,  that  inclines  all  the 
powers  of  it  God-ward,  what  serves  it  for,  but  to  prompt 
and  lead  it  on  to  the  correspondent  actsi  to  apprehend 
and  eye  God,  to  admit  a  conviction  of  duty,  and  particu- 
larly, how  I  owe  mvself  to  him ;  to  choose,  love,  fear,  and 
serve  him;  and  what  doth  all  this  import  less,  than  an 
entire  self-resignation  to  him  1  So  that  the  genuine  ten- 
dency of  the  nol^  new  nature  is  in  nothing  so  directly 
answered  and  satisfied  as  in  this.  And  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  faculties  of  our  reasonable  souls  have  a 
natural  improvement  and  perfection,  as  well  as  a  gracious. 
And  for  their  highest  and  noblest  acts,  'tis  fit  they  should 
be  used  in  their  highest  perfection.  'Tis  possible,  that  in 
the  children  of  religious  parents,  there  may  be  some  pious 
inclinations  betimes ;  and  the  sooner  they  thereupon  choose 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  better,  i.  e,  if  you  compare 
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doinff  it  and  not  doing  it,  tis  better  done,  tfaaa  mat 
But  because  this  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  too  oOcb  doae, 
nor  too  well :  the  more  mature  your  nnderstaading  is,  the 
better  it  will  be  done,  the  grace  of  God  eoneoiTing.  Ov 
Lord  himself  increased  in  wisdom,  Ac. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  seriously  thought  on  (what  Hb 
dreadful  to  think)  the  occasion  von  should  give,  if  joa  de- 
cline this  surrendering  yourselves,  to  have  your  neglect 
taken  for  a  refusal,  'tis  impossible,  when  yoa  ooce  an- 
derstand  the  case,  you  can  be  in  an  indiSereacy  afaoot  it 
You  must  either  take,  or  leave. 

"Not  can  it  be  denied  but  personal  self-devoiing,  one 
way  or  other,  (more  or  less  solemn,)  is  most  necesnurr  to 
the  continuin||^  serious  Christianity  in  the  world,  with- 
out it,  our  religion  were  but  res  wuims  atatis  ike  Jbw'wf 
of  an  age:  for  how  unlikely  were  it,  and  absurd  to  na^ 
pose,  that  a  man  should  seriously  devote  his  child  to  God, 
that  never  devoted  himself?  And  if  that  were  done  never 
so  seriously,  must  one  be  a  Christian  always,  only  1^  the 
Christiani^  of  another,  not  his  own  1  Some  way  or  other 
then,  a  man  must  devote  himself  to  God  in  Chnst,  or  be, 
at  length,  no  Christian.  And  since  he  must,  the  natnre  ef 
the  thmg  speaks,  that  the  more  solemn  and  express  it  is, 
the  better,  and  more  suitable  to  a  transaction  with  ao  great 
a  Majesty. 

And  hath  not  common  reason  taught  the  world  to  fix  a 
transitus,  and  settle  some  time  or  other,  wherein  ^ersoas 
should  have  been  reckoned  to  have  past  out  of  their  state 
of  infancy  or  minority,  into  the  state  of  manhood  or  an 
adult  state ;  wherein,  thou^  before  they  coold  not  legally 
transact  affairs  for  themselves,  yet  afterwards  they  could  ) 
This  time,  by  the  constitutions  of  several  nations,  and  for 
several  purposes,  bath  been  diversely  fixed.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  children  always.  Some 
time  they  come  to  write  man.  Is  it  reasonable  one  ahoald 
be  a  child,  and  a  minor  in  the  things  of  God  and  reUgioa, 
all  his  daysl  always  in  nonage  1  Some  tinke  tlbey  most 
be  men  in  understanding,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  ^.}  and  have  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  eril,  Heh. 
V.  14. 

Yea,  and  there  is  far  greater  reason  we  should  pefaonal- 
ly  and  solemnly  transact  this  great  afiair  with  God,  than 
any  concern  we  have  with  men.  For,  among  men  we 
may  have  a  riffht  by  natural  descent,  or  by  valonble  consi- 
derations, to  what  we  enjoy,  which  may  he  clear  and  linle 
liable  to  question :  from  Graid  we  have  no  right,  bat  fay  his 
favour  and  vouchsafement.  You  are  his  children,  if  ever 
you  come  to  be  so,  but  by  adoption.  And  homan  adop- 
tion has  been  wont  to  be  completed  by  a  solemnity ;  the 
person  to  adopt,  being  publiclv  asked  (in  that  aoit  o^ 
adoption  which  was  also  called  arrogation)  mirmm  emm 
qnem  adoptaturus  esset,  justum  sibi  fUvmm  esae  veStet — who- 
ther  he  would  have  this  person  to  be  as  his  own  very  sen  7 
And  again ;  ille  qui  adoptabatur  uimm  id  fieri  paieretmr— 
he  that  was  to  be  adopted,  whether  he  was  eoniemted  U  skouid 
beso?^ 

Nor  again  is  there  that  disinclination  towards  men,  as 
towards  God,  or  that  pnmeness  to  levoU  from  settled 
agreements,  with  the  one,  as  with  the  other.  Whereas 
love  sums  up  all  the  dn^  d  both  the  tables ;  or  which 
we  owe  both  to  God  and  man ;  it  is  evident  that,  in  oar 
present  lapsed  state,  our  love  to  God  is  more  in^nired, 
than  to  man.  Indeed  this  latter  seems  only  diminished, 
the  other  is  destroyed,  and  hath,  hj  nature,  noplaee  m  os; 
grace  only  restores  it.  Where  it  is  in  some  measore  re- 
stored, we  find  it  more  difllcult  to  exercise  love  towards 
God,  than  man;  which  the  apostle^  reaaonin 
"  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  aeen, 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  V^  Who 
not  that  sensuality  hath  buried  the  rational  world  f  Unre- 
generate  man  is  said  to  be  in  the  flesh,  not  as  beiar  only 
lodged  in  it,  as  all  are  alike,  but  governed  by  it,  nnder  its 

wer :  as  the  holy  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 

irit  on  the  Lord's  day.'  To  be  in  the  flesh  is  expoond- 
by  being  and  walking  after  it.*  Hence  men  only  lofe 
and  savour  the  things  within  this  sensible  sphere.  .They 
that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  only  savour  the  things  of  tWe 
flesh.  Where  the  regenerate,  divine  life  is  implanted,  it 
doth  ffiaZtf  habitare-^  iU  lodged,  in  conjnnctian  with  a 
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gmoog  remaining  sensual  inclination;  m>  that  where  the 
BOiil  is  somewhat  raised  by  it,  oat  of  that  mire  and  dirL 
there  is  a  continiial  decidency,  a  proneness  to  relapse,  ana 
sink  back  into  it.  Impressicms  therefore  of  an  invisible 
Ruler  and  Lord  (as  of  all  onseen  things)  are  very  evanid ; 
soon,  in  a  great  degree  worn  off;  especially  where  they 
were  bat  in  makins,  and  not  yet  ihoroaghly  inwrought 
into  the  temper  of  the  soal.  Hence  is  that  instability  in 
the  eoTenant  of  God.  We  are  not  so  afraid  before,  nor 
ashsmwi  afterwards,  of  breaking  engagements  with  him. 
as  witlk  men,  whom  we  are  often  to  look  in  the  face,  and 
oonyen>e  with  every  day. 

Therefore  there  is  the  more  need  here  of  the  strictest 
ties,  and  most  solemn  obligations,  that  we  can  lay  npon 
oorselyes.  How  apprehensive  doth  that  holy,  excellent 
governor,  Joshua,  *  seem  of  this,  when  he  was  shortly  to 
leave  the  people  under  his  conduct  I  And  what  urgent 
means  doth  he  ase,  to  bring  them  to  the  most  express,  so- 
lemn dedication  of  themselves  to  God,  that  was  possible ; 
first  representing  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  the 
thing,  from  the  many  endearing  wonders  of  mercy  (as  here 
the  aoostle  beseeches  these  Romans  by  the  mercies  of  Gkxl) 
whicn  he  recounts  from  the  beglniung,  to  the  14th  verse 
of  that  24th  chapter:  then,  thereupon,  exhorting  them  to 
"  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  in  sincerity,"  Ac.  in  that 
14th  verse,  telling  them,  withal,  if  they  should  all  resolve 
otherwise  to  a  man,  what  his  own  resolution  was,  {v.  15.) 
'*  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ;  whether  the  gods  which 
your  ftufaers  served,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell : 
but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord :" 
taking  also  their  express  answer,  which  they  give.  v.  16, 
17,  18.  Bot  fearing  they  did  not  enough  consider  the 
matter,  he,  as  it  were,  puts  them  back  (esteeming  himself 
to  have  gotten  an  advantage  upon  them)  that  they  might 
eome  on  again  with  the  more  vigoor  ana  force.  '*  Ye  can- 
not serve  the  Lord :  for  he  is  a  holy  GKid ;  he  is  a  jealous 
God;  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgressions  nor  your 
sins.  If  you  forsake  the  Lora,  and  serve  strange  gods,  then 
he  will  turn  and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  he 
hath  done  you  good,"  v,  19, 90.  Hereupon,  according  to 
his  expectation  and  desini,  they  reinforce  their  vow, 
**  Nay,  out  we  wiU  serve  the  Lora."  And  opon  this,  he 
closes  with  them,  and  takes  fast  hold  of  them,  "  Te  are 
witnesses"  (saith  he)  "against  yoarselves,  that  ye  have 
chosen  the  Lord  to  serve  him."  And  they  say,  "  We  are 
wimesses,"  v.  S3.  He  exhorts  them  afresh,  and  they  en- 
gage over  again,  v.  23,  24.  Thus  a  covenant  is  made 
with  them,  v.  25.  After  all  this,  a  record  is  taken  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  'tis  looked  down,  (v.  26.)  and  a  monu- 
mental stone  set  up,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  great 
transaction.  And  the  good  man  tells  them,  "  Behold,  this 
stone  a^^l  be  a  witness  onto  us;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us :  it  shall  there^ 
fore  be  a  witness  unto  yoo,  lest  ye  deny  your  God."  So 
he  dismisses  them,  and  lets  them  go  every  one  to  his  inhe- 
ritance. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  neglected  that,  Isa.  xliv.  5.  (which  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  to  refer  to  the  times  of  the  gospel)  it  is  so 
expressly  set  down,  ** One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's;  and 
another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob ;  and  an- 
other shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and 
surname  himself  bv  the  name  of  Israel."  In  the  rendering 
of  which  word.s,  "subscribe  wUk  the  kand^"  the  versions 
vary.  Some  read  inscribe  in  their  hands,  the  Lord's  name ; 
counting  it  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  as  to  ser- 
vants and  soldiers,  that  they  were  to  carry,  stamped  upon 
the  palm  of  their  hands,  the  name  of  their  master  or  gene- 
ral. The  S]|rriac  read  to  the  same  sense  as  we— Shaligive 
an  hand-writing  to  be  the  Lord's.  That  the  tj^ng  be  done, 
and  with  great  seriousness,  distinctness,  and  solemnity,  is 
no  doubt  highly  reasonable  and  necessary ;  about  the  piaur- 
ticular  manner  I  prescribe  not. 

Nor  can  I  imagine  what  any  man  can  have  to  object, 
but  the  backwar&ess  of  his  own  heart  to  an^  intercourse 
or  conversation  with  the  invisible  God :  which  is  but  an 
argument  of  the  miserable  condition  of  depraved  mankind; 
none,  that  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done.    For,  that  back- 
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wardness  must  proceed  from  sonie  deeper  reason  than  that 
God  is  invisible :  a  reason,  that  shoulanot  only  convince, 
but  amaze  us,  and  even  overwhelm  onr  souls  in  sorrow 
and  lamentation,  to  think  what  state  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  man  is  brought  into !  For  is  not  the  devil  invisible  too  1 
And  what  wretch  is  there  so  silly  and  ignorant,  but  can 
by  the  urgency  of  discontent,  envy,  and  an  appetite  of  re- 
venge, find  a  way  to  fall  into  a  league  with  him  1  Is  this, 
that  God  is  less  conversable  with  meni  less  willing  to  be 
found  of  them  that  seek  Him  1  No  surely^  but  that  men 
have  less  mind  and  inclination  to  seek  Him  I  And  is 
this  a  posture  and  temper  of  spirit  towards  the  God  that 
made  us,  (the  continual  spring  of  our  life  and  being !)  in 
which  it  is  fit  for  us  to  tolerate  ourselves  1  Shall  not  the 
necessity  of  this  thing,  and  of  our  own  case,  (not  capable 
of  remedy  while  we  withhold  oarselves  IVom  God,)  over- 
come all  the  imagined  difficulty  in  applying  ourselves  to 
Himt 

Use.  And  upon  the  whole,  if  we  afree  the  thing  itself 
to  be  necessary,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  hut  it  will  appear  to 
be  of  common  concernment  to  us  all :  and  that  every  one 
must  apprehend  it  is  necessary  to  me,  and  to  me.  whether 
we  have  done  it  already,  or  not  done  it.  If  we  nave  not, 
it  cannot  be  done  too  soon ;  if  we  have,  it  cannot  be  done 
too  oftioi.  And  it  may  now  be  done,  by  private,  silent 
ejaculation,  the  convinced,  persuaded  heart  saving  within 
itself.  "  Lord,  I  consent  to  be  wholly  thine,  I  here  resign 
and  aevote  myself  absolutely  and  entirely  to  thee."  None 
of  you  know  what  maybe  in  the  heart  of  another,  to  this 
purpose,  even  at  this  time.  Why  then  should  not  every 
one  fear  to  be  the  only  person  of  those  who  now  hear,  that 
disagrees  to  iti  If  any  finds  his  heart  to  reluctate  and 
draw  back,  'tis  fit  such  a  one  should*  consider,  "  I  do  not 
know  but  this  self-devoting  disposition  and  resolation  is 
the  common  sense  of  all  the  rest,  even  of  all  that  are  now 
present,  but  mine."  And  who  would  not  dread  to  be  the 
only  one  in  an  assembly,  that  shall  reftise  God  I  or  refuse 
himself  to  him !  For,  let  such  a  one  think,  "  What  partic- 
ular reason  can  I  have  to  exclude  myself  from  such  a  con- 
senting chorus  1  Why  should  I  spoil  the  harmon>,  and 
give  a  disagreeing  vote  1  Why  should  any  man  be  more 
willing  to  be  dutifal  and  happy  than  1 1  to  be  just  to  God, 
or  have  him  good  tomel  Why  should  any  one  be  more 
willing  to  be  saved  than  I ;  ana  to  make  one  hereafter,  in 
the  glorious,  innumerable,  joyful  assembly  of  devoted  an- 
gels and  saints,  that  pay  an  eternal,  gladsome  homage  to 
the  throne  of  the  celestial  King?"  But  if  any  find  their 
hearts  inclining,  let  what  is  now  begun,  be  more  fully  com- 

Eleted  in  the  closet;  and  let  those  walls  (as  Joshua's  stone) 
ear,  and  bear  witness ! 

Lest  any  should  not  consent,  and  that  all  may  consent 
more  frmy,  and  more  largely;  I  shall  in  a  few  words 
show — what  should  induce  to  it, — and  what  it  should  in- 
duce. 

1.  What  should  induce  to  it  1  You  have  divers  sorts  of 
inducements. 

Such  as  may  be  taken  from  necessity.  For  what  else 
can  you  do  with  yourself  1  You  cannot  be  happy  without 
it,  for  who  would  make  you  so  bat^God  1  ana  how  shall 
he,  while  you  hold  off  yourselves  from  him  1  You  cannot 
but  be  miserable,  not  only  as  not  having  engaged  him  to 
you,  but  as  having  engaged  him  a^inst  you. 

Such  as  nwy  be  taken  from  equity.  You  are  his  right. 
He  hath  a  natural  right  in  you  as  he  is  your  Maker,  the 
Author  of  your  being :  and  an  acquired  right  as  you  were  < 
bought  by  his  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God,  and 
who  died,  rose  again,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  here,  to  rule,  hereafter,  to  judge 
us.  Both  which  he  can  do  whether  we  will  or  no :  but  'tis 
not  to  be  thought  he  will  save  us  against  our  wills.  His 
method  is,  whom  he  saves,  first  to  overcome,  i.  e,  to  make 
them  "  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power."  And  dare  we, 
who  "  live,  move,  and  have  our  b«ing  in  him,"  refuse  to 
be,  live,  and  move  to  him  1  or  *'deny  the  Lord  who  bought 
usl" 

And  again,  Such  as  may  be  taken  ftrom  ingenuity,  or. 
that  shoald  work  upon  it,  viz.  (what  we  are  braonght  by, 
in  the  text,)  "  The  mercies  of  God."  How  manift^d  are 
they !   But  they  are  the  mercies  of  the  gospel  especially, 
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mentioned  in  tlie  ibregoing  tiacpier,  which  are  thus  re- 
ferred unto  in  the  beginninc  of  tnis,  the  transferring  what 
the  Jews  forfeited  and  lost,  by^  their  unbelief,  nnto  as  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  "  mysterT*'  (as  this  apostle  elsewhere  calls  it, 
Eph.  iii.  4,  5,  6.)  ''  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  nnto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  nnto  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  Gtentiles 
should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  parta- 
kers of  his  promise  in  Christ,  by  the  gospel."  In  refer- 
ence whereto  he  so  admiringly  cries  out  a  little  above  the 
text,  (ch.  xL  33.)^$2  06Bof^  "  O  the  depth  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  ]akow]edge  of  Qod !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out !"  The  mercies  of 
which  it  is  said,  Isa.  Iv.  1,  2,  3.  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thiisteth,  come  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  halh no  money; 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat :  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  with- 
out money,  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend 
your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour 
for  that  which  satisfieth  noti  Hearken  diligently  unto 
me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  de- 
light itself  in  famess.  Incline  ^our  ear,  and  come  unto 
me:  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live :  and  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of 
David."  Which  free  and  sure  mercies  are  heightened, 
as  to  us,  by  the  same  both  endearing  and  awful  circum- 
stance, that  these  mercies  are  offered  to  us,  viz.  in  con- 
junction with  the  setting  before  our  eyes  the  monitory,  tre- 
mendous example  of  a  forsaken  nation  that  rqected  them, 
intimated  v,  5.  ^'  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou 
knowest  not ;  and  natiouK  that  know  not  thee  shall  run 
onto  thee:"  a  case  whereof  our  apostle  says,  « in  the  fore- 
|[oing.chapter,  Elsaias  was  very  bold ;  when  speaking  of  it 
m  another  place,  «  he  uses  these  words,  "  I  am  sought  of 
them  that  asked  not  for  me:  I  am  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not :  I  said,  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a  na- 
tion that  was  not  called  by  mjr  name."  He  was  bold  in 
it  indeed,  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  a  people,  unto  whom 
a  jealous  gloriation  in  the  peculiarity  or  the  privileged 
state,  their  being  without  partners  or  rivals,  for  so  long  a 
time,  in  their  relation  and  nearness  to  GK>d,  was  grown  so 
natural :  and  who  took  it  so  impatiently,  when  our  Sa- 
viour did  but  intimate  the  same  tningtothem  by  parables, 
as  that  they  sought  immediately  >  to  lay  hands  on  him  for 
that  very  reason.  So  unaccountable  a  perverseness  of  hu- 
mour reigned  with  them,  that  they  envied  to  others  what 
they  despised  themselves. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  ought  more  highly  to 
recommend  those  mercies  to  us,  or  more  engage  us  to  ac- 
cept them  with  gratitude,  and  improve  them  with  a  cau- 
tious fear  of  committing  a  like  iorfeiture,  than  to  have 
them  brought  to  our  hands,  redeemed  from  the  contempt 
of  the  former  despisers  of  them;  and  that,  so  terribly,  vin- 
dicated upon  them  at  the  same  time ;  as  it  also  still  conti- 
nues to  be.  That  the  natural  branches  of  the  olive  should 
be  torn  off|  and  we  inserted :  that  there  should  be  such  an 
instance  given  us  of  the  severity  and  goodness  of  God.  To 
f  them  that  fell,  severity ;  but  to  us,  goodness,  if  we  con- 
tinue in  his  goodness,  to  warn  us  that,  otherwise,  we  ma^ 
expect  to  be  cut  off  too!  and  that  we  might  apprehend,  if 
he  spared  not  -the  natural  branches,  he  was  as  liale  likely 
to  spare  us  I  That  when  he  came  to  his  own  and  they  re- 
ceived him  not,  he  should  make  so  free  an  offer  to  us, 
that  if  we  would  vet  receive  him  (which  if  we  do,  we  are, 
as  hath  been  said,  to  yield  up  and  dedicate  ourselves  to 
him  at  the  same  time^  we  should  have  the  privilege  to  be 
owned  for  the  sons  or  Gkxl !  What  should  so  oblige  us  to 
ccHnpliance  with  him,  and  make  us  with  an  ingenuous 
treoiblin^  fall  before  him,  and  (cnring  to  him.  My  Lord 
and  my  Qod)  resign  ourselves  wholly  to  his  power  and 
pleasure  1 

And  even  his  mercies  more  abstractly  considered 
ought  to  have  that  power  upon  us.  Were  we  not  lost  1  Are 
we  not  rescued  from  a  necessity  of  perishing,  and  being 
lost  for  ever,  in  the  most  costly  way  1  costly  to  our  Re- 
deemer, but  to  us,  without  cost.  Is  it  a  small  thing,  that 
he  offers  himself  to  us  as  he  doth  when  he  demands  us, 
and  requires  that  we  offer  ourselves  to  him  1  that  he,  in 
whom  IS  all  the  ftilness  of  God,  having  first  oflbred  himself 
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for  us.  dodi  now  offinr  himsdf  abo  lo  us  1  that  Ik 
treated  as,  hitherto,  with  such  indnlge&ee,  wailed  on  m 
with  so  long  patience,  sustained  us  by  so  large  booty  1 
And  now  upon  aU,  when  it  might  be  thought  we  alwoMhe 
communing  with  our  own  hearts,  discoorsiiig  the  aancr 
with  oBiselves,  "  What  shall  we  render  V  that  healMMM 
say  to  us  so  shortly  and  compendiouslir,  Render  yooraetfci, 
Is  that  too  muchf  Are  we  too  inconsiderable  to  be  his,  or 
his  mercies  too  inconsiderable  to  oblise  us  to  be  sol  the 
mercies  that  flow  so  freelv  from  him,  for  he  is  the  Fkther 
of  mercies :  the  mercies  that  are  so  suitable  to  oa ;  pardoa 
to  the  guilty,  liffht  to  them  that  dwell  in  darkncaa,  life  lo 
the  dead,  a  rich  portion  and  all-snliicieat  liiliicai  for  tbe 
poor,  indigent,  and  necessitous :  the  mercies  that  we  an 
encouraged  to  expect  as  well  as  what  we  enjoy :  the  gnm 
good  laid  up  in  store  I  the  mereiea  of  eternity  lo  he  added 
to  those  of  tune :  the  mercies  of  both  worlds,  mntmg  wpm 
us !  that  here,  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  oC 
God,  waiting  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnit  nam 
eternal  life  !*  that,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  our  hfe 
may  here,  in  the  mean  time,  be  transacted  with  him,  that 
we  may  abide  in  the  secret  of  his  presence,  and  dweOiag 
in  love,  may  dwell  in  God  who  is  love ;  till  the  aeasoa 
come,  when  we  shall  be  id>le  more  fully  to  undeialaoid  hm 
love,  and  return  our  own  1 

Nor  are  the  favours  of  his  providence  to  be  thowht  lit- 
tle of  in  the  time  of  our  eaitnly  pilgrimage.  Ajad  aov, 
if  all  this  do  effectually  induce  ns  thus  to  dedicate  ov- 
selves, 

8.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  ovr  haviag  Aone  h 
ouf  ht  further  to  induce  us  unto. 

In  the  general,  it  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  us  (as 
we  may  well  apprehend)  to  behave  ourselves  ansveraUy 
to  such  a  state,  as  we  are  hereby  brought  into,  if  we  now 
first  dedicated  ourselves  to  him,  and  are  coBfinaed  ia,  by 
our  iterations  of  iL  For  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  fools, 
therefore  having  vowed  ourselves  to  him,  to  serve,  aad  live 
to  him,  let  us  pay  what  we  have  vowcmL  Better  it  had 
been  not  to  vow,  than  to  vow  and  not  pay ;  and  iaatead  of 
the  reasonable  sacrifice  he  requiied  of  ns,  to  give  him 
onlv  the  sacrifice  of  fools.  We  are,  upon  special  terns, 
and  for  special  ends,  peculiar  to  the  most  hignGod.  They 
that  are  tnns  bis,  are  "  a  royal  priesthood,'  Ete  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests."  But  those  offices  and  dignities  hare 
sometime  met  in  the  same  person.  And  to  God  and  his 
Father,  i.  e.  for  him.  Not  that  both  those  officea  do  ter- 
minate upon  God,  or  that  the  work  of  both  is  to  be  per- 
formed towards  him ;  but  our  Lord  Jesus,  it  beinir  the  de- 
sign of  his  Father  we  should  be  brought  into  that  bigfa  and 
honourable  station,  bath  effected  it,  in  oompliaDce  with 
his  d&sign,  and  hath  served  his  pleasure  and  purpose  in 
it.  He  hath  done  it  to,  i.  e.  for,  him.  So  that,  to  God 
and  his  Father  may  be  referred  to  Chnst's  actioB,  in 
making  us  kings  and  priests,  not  to  ours,  being  made  sock. 
Yet  the  one  of  these  refers  to  God  immediately,  the  other 
to  ourselves.  Holy  and  good  men  are  kin|^  in  refereaee 
to  themselves,  in  respect  of  their  self-dominioa  into  which 
they  are  now  restored,  having  been,  as  all  unregeneraie 
persons  are.  slaves  to  vile  and  carnal  affectioDA  aiiid  incli- 
nations. Tne  minds  of  the  regenerate  are  made  apintaal, 
and  now  with  them  the  refined,  rectified,  spiritual  mind,  is 
enthroned;  lift  op  into  its  proper  authority  over  all  rien'nal 
inclinations,  appetitions,  lusts,  and  passions.  A  gknons 
empire !  founded  in  conquest,  and  managed  aHerwar^ 
when  the  victory  is  complete,  (and  in  the  mean  lime,  ia 
some  degree,  while  "judgment  is  in  brining  foRh  unto 
victor^,**)  by  a  steady,  sedate  government  in  meet  peifed 
tranquillity  and  peace. 

But  they  are  priests  in  reference  to  God ;  the  bvsmeas  of 
their  office,  as  such,  terminates  upon  him;  for  him  they 
worship  and  serve.  Worship  is  either  social,  exteiBalaaa 
circumstantial,  that  of  worshipping  societies,  considered 
according  to  its  exterior  part.  Herein  one  is  appoinied  by 
special  office  to  do  the  put  of  a  priest  for  the  rest.  laths 
sense  all  are  not  priests.  Or  else  it  is  solitary,  icteraal, 
substantial  andspiritual,  wherein  they  either  worship  atoae, 
and  apart  bv  themselves,  or  being  in  eonjiinctioB  with 
others,  yet'  their  own  spuits  withift  them  work  directly. 
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and  aspire  ^cpvnrds  to  God.    And  as  to  this  more  noble 
part  oftheir  vorsUp,  every  hcHj  man  is  bis  own  priest. 

And  this  is  the  doable  dignity  of  every  holy,  devoted 
sool.  They  are  thus  kings,  and  pnests ;  govern  themselves, 
and  serve  God.  While  they  govern,  they  serve :  exercise 
anthority  over  themselves,  with  most  submiss  veneration 
of  God :  crowned,  and  enthroned ;  but  always  in  a  readi- 
ness to  cast  down  their  crowns  at  the  footstool  of  the  so- 
preme,  celestial  throne.  Into  this  state  they  come  by  self- 
iedicaUan.  And  now  surely,  it  is  not  for  such  to  demean 
themselves  at  a  valvar  rate.  They  are  of  the  UkXiicUi  wp^ 
r»rtficM»  ikeb  ekurek  of  the  first4>om  wriiien  in  heaven  ; 
t.  e.  the  eharch  of  the  first-bom  ones;  that  is,  all  competed 
and  made  up  of  such;  (bs  that  expression  signifies;) 
first-born,  in  a  true  (thougn  not  the  most  eminent)  sense, 
being  sons  by  the  first,  i.  e.  the  prime  and  more  excellent 
sort  of  birth,  in  respect  whereof  they  are  said  to  be*  be- 
ffotten  again  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  they  should  be  a 
Kind  of  firstrfruits  of  the  creatures  of  God.  And  this 
two-fold  dignity  is  the  privilege  oftheir  birthright,  as  an- 
ciently it  was.  Are  you  devoted  to  God  1  Have  you  dedi- 
cated yoarselves  1  Hereby  you  are  arrived  to  this  dignity. 
For  in  the  above-mentioned  place  it  is  said,4  **  Ye  are 
come ;"  you  are  acmally,  already,  adjoined  to  that  church, 
and  are  the  real  present  members  of  that  holy  community. 
For  you  are  related  and  united  to  him,*  of  whom  the 
famify  of  heaven  and  earth  is  named ;  are  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  sons  of  God,  his,  under  that  peculiar  notion, 
when  yon  have  dedicated  yonrselves  to  him.  You  cannot 
but  apprehend  there  are  peculiarities  of  behaviour  in  your 
ailer-conduct  and  managemttit  of  yourselves,  that  belong 
to  you,  and  must  answer  and  correspond  to  your  bein^,  in 
this  sense,  his.  Some  particulars  whereof  1  shall  bnefly 
mention. 

You  should  each  of  you  often  reflect  upon  it,  and  be- 
think yourself  what  you  have  done,  and  whose  Vou  now 
are.  "  I  am  the  devoted  one  of  the  most  hif^h  God."  It 
was  one  of  the  precepts  given  by  a  pagan  to  nis  disciples, 
*^  Think  with  yourself,  upon  ail  occasions,  I  am  a  phi- 
losopher." What  a  worla  of  si|k  and  trouble  mi^ht  that 
thought,  often  renewed,  prevent,  **  I  am  a  Christian,  one 
devoted  to  Gk>d  in  Chhst.^'  Your  having  done  this  tning, 
should  clothe  your  mind  with  new  apprehensions,  both  of 
God  and  yourselves :  that  he  is  not  now  a  stranger  to  you, 
but  your  God;  that  you  are  not  unrelated  to  him,  but  his. 
"  I  was  an  enemy,  now  am  reconciled.  I  was  a  common, 
profane  thing,  now  holiness  to  the  Lord."  'Tis  strange  to 
think  how  one  act  doth  sometimes  habit  and  tincture  a 
man's  mind;  whether  in  the  kindofgood  or  evil.  To 
have  committed  an  act  of  murder  1  What  a  horrid  com- 
plexion of  mind  did  Gain  bear  with  him  hereupon.  To 
have  dedicated  oneself  to  Gk)d,  if  seriously  and  duly 
done ;  would  it  have  less  power  to  possess  one  with  a 
holy,  calm,  peaceful  temper  of  mind  1 

You  should,  hereupon,  charge  yourself  with  all  suitable 
duty  towards  him ;  for  you  have  given  yourself  to  him 
to  serve  him ;  that  is  your  very  business.  You  are  his, 
and  are  to  do  his  work,  not  your  own,  otherwise  than  as 
it  falls  in  with  his,  and  is  his.  You  are  to  discharge  your- 
self of  all  unsuitable  cares ;  for  will  not  he  take  care  of 
his  own,  who  hath  put  so  ill  a  note  upon  them  that  do  not  1 
He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  (his  domestics,)  those 
of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel  1  Will  yon  think,  he  can  be  like  such  a  one  1 
Who,  if  not  the  children  of  a  prince,  should  live  free  from 
carel 

You  should  most  deeply  concern  jourself  about  his 
concernments,  without  any  apprehension  or  fear  that  he 
will  neglect  those  that  are  most  truly  yours:  and  are  not  to 
be  indinerent  how  his  interest  thrives,  or  is  depressed  in  the 
world ;  is  increased,  or  diminished.  They  that  are  his, 
should  let  his  afiairs  engross  their  cares  and  thoughts. 

You  should  abandon  all  suspicious,  hard  thoughts  of 
him<  When  in  the  habitual  bent  of  your  spirits  you  de- 
sire to  please  him,  it  is  most  injurious  to  him,  to  think  he 
will  abandon,  and  give  you  up  to  perish,  or  become  your 
enemy.  'Tis  observable  what  care  was  taken  among  the 
Romans,  Air  quid  deditUiis  hostile  iUahim  Hi — thtU  no 
hesHUtf  might  be  need  tawardgthem  that  had  mrrendered 


themselves.  Can  man  exeel  God  in  praise-worthy  things  1 
You  can  think  nothing  of  God  more  contrary  to  his  gospel, 
or  his  nature,  than  to  surmise  he  will  destroy  one  that 
hath  surrendered  to  and  bears  a  loyal  mind  towards  him. 
And  what  a  reproach  do  you  cast  upon  him,  when  you 
give  others  occasion  to  say,  "  His  own,  they  that  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  him,  dare  not  trust  himi"  You  are 
taught  to  say,  "I  am  thine,  save  me;"  not  to  suspect  he 
will  ruin  you.  They  do  strangely  misshape  religion,  con- 
sidering in  how  great  part  it  consists  in  trusting  God,  and 
living  a  life  of  faith,  tnat  frame  to  themselves  a  religion 
made  up  of  distrusts,  doubts^  and  fears. 

You  should  dread  to  alienate  yourselves  from  him 
which  (as  sacrilege  is  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  all 
sins,  a  robbing  of  God)  is  the  most  detestable  sacrilege. 
You  are  to  reserve  yourselves  entirely  for  him^r  Every 
one  that  is  godly  he  hath  set  apart  for  himself. 

Yea,  and  yon  are  not  only  to  reserve,  but,  to  your  utter- 
most, to  improve  and  better  yonrselves  for  him  daily:  to 
aspire  to  an  excellency,  in  some  measure,  suitable  to  your 
relation:  "to  walk  worthy  of  Gk>d,  who  hath  called  you 
to  his  kingdom  and  ^oty,  (I  Thess.  ii.  13.)  remembering 
you  are  here  to  glorify  him,  and  hereafter  to  be  glorified 
with  him.  And  who  is  there  of  us  that  finds  not  himself 
imder  sufficient  obligation,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  unto 
all  this  1  ot  to  whom  he  may  not  say,  in  a  far  more  emi- 
nent sense,  than  the  apostle  speaks  it  to  Philemon,  "  Thou 
owest  even  thyself  also  unto  roe  1"  Will  we  refuse  to  give 
Qpd  what  we  owe  1  or  can  we  think  it  fit,  in  itself,  '^  we 
should  be  no  otherwise  his,  ^han  (as  one  well  says)  fields, 
woods,  and  mountain^  and  brute  beasts  1"  And  I  may 
add,  can  it  be  comfortable  to  us^  he  should  have  no  other 
interest  in  us  than  he  hath  in  devils  1  Is  there  no  difference 
in  the  case  of  ressonable  creatures  and  unreasonable? 
theirs  who  profess  devotedne^  to  him,  and  theirs  who 
are  his  2>ro£^sed  enemies  1  The  one  sort,  through  natural 
incapacity,  cannot,  by  consent,  be  his,  and  the  other, 
throii|g[h  an  iavincible  malignity,  never  will.  Are  tbere  no 
mercies  (conferred  or  offered)  that  do  peculiarly  oblige  us 
more  1  Let  us  be  more  fi'equent  and  serious  in  recounting 
our  ipercies,  and  set  ourselves  on  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
memory  of  Gk)d*8  great  goodness,  that  we  may  thence, 
from  time  to  time,  urge  upon  ourselves  this  great  and  com- 
prehensive duty.  And  at  this  time,  being  here  together  on 
purpose,  let  us  consider  and  reflect  afresh  upon  that  emi- 
nent mercy  which  you  are  wont  to  commemorate  in  the 
yearly  return  of  t|us  day. 

And  that  I  may,  more  partici;dar]y,  direct  my  speech 
the  same  way  that  the  voice  of  that  memorable  providence 
is  especially  directed ;  you  are,  my  lord,  to  be  more  pecu- 
liarly besought  by  the  mercies  of  Qoa,  that  you  would 
this  day  dedicate  yourself  to  him.  I  do  beseecn  therefore 
you,  by  the  many  endearing  mercies  which  God  hath  so 
plentifully  conferred  upon  you,  by  the  mercies  of  your 
noble  extraction  and  bi|t)i,  Dy  the  mercies  pf  your  very 
iagenipus  and  ploiis  education,  by  the  mercies  of  your 
family,  which  God  hath  made  to  descend  to  you  from  your 
honourable  progenitors ;  (which,  as  they  are  capable  of 
beins:  improved,  may  be  very  valuable  mercies ; j  by  the 
blood  ana  tender  mercies  of  your  blessed  and  glorious 
Redeemer,  who  offered  up  himself  a  Sacrifice  to  God  for 
you,  that  you  would  now  present  yourself  to  God,  a  holy, 
living  sacrifice,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  I  add, 
by  the  signal  mercy  which  hath  made  this  a  memorable 
day  to  you,  and  by  which  you  come^  thus  long,  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  all  your  other  mercies.  How  came  it  to 
pass  that  this  day  comes  not  to  be  remembered  by  your 
noble  relatives,  as  a  black  and  a  gloomy  day,  the  day  of 
the  extinction  of  the  present  light  and  lustre  of  your  family, 
and  of  quenching  their  coal  which  was  left  t  You  had  a 
great  Preserver,  who  we  hope  delivered  you  because  he  de- 
lighted in  yon.  Your  lire  was  precious  in  his  sight. 
Your  breath  was  in  his  hand ;  he  preserved  and  renewed 
it  to  you,  wheii  you  were  ready  to  breathe  your  last.  And 
we  hope  he  wift  vouchsafe  you  that  greater  deliverance, 
not  to  let  you  fall  under  the  charge  which  was  once  exhibit- 
ed against  a  great  man,  (Dan.  v.  23.)  "  The  God  in  whose 
hands  thy  breath  is— hast  thou  not  glorified :"  and  make 
yon  rather  eapable  of  adopting  those  words,  (Psal.  xlii  8.) 
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'*  Yet  the  Lord  will  command  his  loving-kindness  in  the 
day-time,  and  in  the  ni^ht  his  song  shalTbe  with  me,  and 
my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life,"  Your  acknowledg- 
ments are  not  to  be  limited  to  one  day  in  the  year ;  bnt 
from  day  to  day  his  loving-kindness,  and  yonr  prayer  and 


Uess  thee ;  and  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever '" 
(Psal.  cxlv.  2.)  or  that,  (Psal.  civ.  33.)  "  I  will  sing  onto 
the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live :  I  will  smg  praise  anto  my 
Grod  while  I  have  my  being." 

Yet  yonr  more  solemn  acknowledgments  are  justly 
pitched  upon  this  day.  God  hath  noted  it  for  yon,  and 
made  it  a  great  day  in  your  time.  You  have  now  enjoyed 
a  septennittm.,  seven  years,  of  mercies.  And  we  all  hope 
you  will  enjoy  nuiny  more,  which  may  be  all  called  the 
posterity  of  that  day's  mercy.  It  was  the  parent  of  them 
all ;  so  pregnant  and  productive  a  mercy  was  that  of  this 
day.  You  do  owe  it  to  the  mercy  of  this  day,  that  you 
have  yet  a  life  to  devote  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  to  employ  in  the  world  for  him :  and  would 
you  think  ci  any  less  noble  sacrifice  1 

.£schines  the  philosopher,  out  of  his  admiration  of  So- 
crates, when  divers  presented  him  with  other  gifts,  made 
a  tender  to  him  of  himself.  L^s  was  thought  an  insuffi- 
cient acknowledgment  of  the  worth  and  favours  of  a  man ! 
Con  any  thing  less  be  thought  worthy  of  a  God  1  I  doubt 
not  you  intend,  my  lord,  a  life  of  service  to  the  God  of 

Cr  life.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  design  to  serve 
under  any  other  notion,  than  as  his.  By  dedicating 
yourself  to  him,  you  become  so  in  the  peculiar  sense.  It 
IS  our  part  in  the  covenant  which  must  be  between  God 
and  us.  "  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  be- 
camest  mine,"  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  This  is  the  ground  of  a 
settled  relation,  which  we  are  to  bear  towards  him,  as  his 
servants.  'Tis  possible  I  may  do  an  occasional  service  for 
one  whose  servant  I  am  not ;  bnt  it  were  mean  that  a  great 
person  should  only  be  served  by  the  servants  of  another 
Icrd.  To  be  served  but  precariously,  and  as  it  were  upon 
courtesy  only,  true  greatness  would  disdain;  as  if  his 
quality  did  not  admit  to  have  servants  of  his  own. 

Nor  can  it  be  thought  a  serious  Christian  (in  howsoever 
dignifying  circumstances)  should  reckon  himself  too  great 
to  oe  his  servant,  when  even  a  heathen  pronounces.ii  Deo 
servire  est  regnare — to  serve  Ood  is  to  retM,  A  religious 
nobleman  of  France,!  whose  affection  I  conmiend  more 
than  bis  external  expression  of  it,  tells  us  he  made  a  deed 
of  gift  of  himself  to  God,  signing  it  with  his  own  blood. 
He  was  much  a  greater  man,  that  so  often  speaks  in  that 
style,  7Hy  servant,  that  it  is  plain  he  took  pleasui-e  in  it. 
and  counted  it  his  highest  glory.  **  Stabiish  thy  word 
unto  thy  servant,  who  is  devoted  to  thy  fear,"  Psal.  cxix. 
38.  "  Thy  servant,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid ;"  (alluding  to  the  law  by  which  the  children  of 
bond  servants  were  servants  l^  birth ;)  '*  tl^on  hast  broken 
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my  bonds ;"  (Psal.  cxvL)  hast  (a.  4.)  releaaed  m 

worse  bonds,  that  I  might  not  only  be  patient,  bnt  glad  lo 
be  under  thine. 

Nor  was  he  a  mean  prineek  in  his  tim^  who  at  length 
abandoning  the  pleasures  and  splendour  cu  his  own  covit. 
(whereof  many  like  examples  might  be  given,)  retired  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Ckrutodmms — A  servmmt  •f  C3krul, 
accounting  the  glory  of  that  name  did  oatshine,  sot  ottl^ 
that  of  his  other  illustrious  titles,  bnt  of  the  in^rial  dii^ 
dem  too.  There  are  very  few  m  the  world,  wfaon  the 
too  common  atheism  can  give  temptation  unto  to  think 
religion  an  ignominy,  and  to  count  it  a  reproach  to  be  the 
devoted  servant  of  me  most  high  God ;  bat  have  it  at 
hand  to  answer  themselves,  even  Inr  hnman  foot  to  qwak 
of  the  higher  angelical)  instances,  that  he  hath  twen  aared 
by  greater  than  we. 

You  are,  my  lord,  shortljr  to  enter  upon  the  more  pnlilk 
staffe  of  the  world.  You  will  enter  with  great  advaatages 
of  nereditarv  honour,  fortune,  friends ;  with  the  greyer 
advantage  of  (I  hope)  a  well  cultivated  mind,  aad  (what  is 
yet  greater)  or  a  piously  inclined  heart :  bnt  yoo  will  afao 
enter  with  disadvanta^  too.  It  is  a  slippery  ata^ ;  it  is 
a  divided  time,  wherem  there  is  interest  againat  mietcai, 
party  against  party.  To  have  seriousljr  and  with  a  psoas 
obstmacy  dedicated  yourself  to  God,  mil  both  direct  aid 
fortify  you. 

I  know  no  party  in  which  nothing  is  amisa.  Nor  will 
that  measure,  let  yon  think  it  advisaMe,  to  be  of  any, 
further  than  to  unite  with  what  there  is  of  real,  tnw  god- 
liness among  them  all .  Neither  is  there  any  sorer  rak  or 
measure  for  your  direction,  than  this ;  to  take  Che  oootk 
and  way  which  is  most  agreeable  to  a  state  of  derotedaess 
to  God.  Reduce  all  things  else,  hither.  Whereaocver  yoa 
believe,  in  your  conscience,  there  is  a  sincere  design  for 
the  interest  and  glory  of  God,  the  honoor  or  safely  A  voor 
prince,  the  real  good  and  welfare  of  yonr  cooatiy,  there 
you  are  to  fall  in,  and  adhere.  And  the  first  of  Xhist  cooi- 
prehends  the  rest.  You  will  not  be  the  less  inclined,  hot 
much  the  more,  to  give  Caesar  the  things  that  ai«  Cnar% 
for  your  giving  GkM  the  thin^  that  are  God^  And  that 
is  (as  hfllh  b^n  said)  principally  and  ia  the  first  place 
yourself;  and  then  all  tnat  is  yours  to  be  used  aecording 
to  his  holy  rules,  and  for  him  whose  you  are. 

And  what  can  be  to  you  the  ground  of  a  higher  Ibititade  1 
Can  they  be  unsafe  that  have  devoted  thenvwlTes  lo  God? 
Dedicate  yourself,  and  you  become  a  sanctuary  (as  well  ss 
a  sacrifice)  inviolably  safe  in  what  part,  and  ia  what  re^ 
spects,  it  is  considerable  to  be  so.  Ana  who  eai 
themselves  unsafe,  being,  with  persevering  fidelity, 
to  God;  that  unclerstand  who  he  is,  and  consider  ■» 
power  and  dominion  over  both  worlds,  the  present,  and 
that  which  is  to  come ;  so  as  that  he  can  ptonisih  aad  re- 
ward in  both,  as  men  prove  false  and  faithfal  to  him.  The 
triumphs  of  wickedness  are  short,  in  this  world,  in  how 
glorious  triumphs  will  religion  and  devotedneaa  to  God 
end  in  the  other ! 
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TWO     SERMONS, 


PREACHED    AT    THURLOW,    IN    SUFFOLK. 


ON  THOSE  WORDS,  KOM.  VL  13. 


*'  TBLD  TOmUBLTn  TO  OOD." 


TO  THE  MUCH-HONOURED 


BARTHOLOMEW    SOAME,    ESQ,* 


OP  THURLOW, 


AND  SUSANNA,  HIS  PIOUS  CONSORT. 


My  worthy  Friends, 

I  BATB  at  length  yielded  to  your  importimity,  and  do  here  offer  these  Sermons  to|mbUc  yiew  and  your  own,  which 
were  one  day  the  last  summer  preached  under  yoar  roof;  attributing  more  to  your  pious  design  herein,  than  to  my  own 
reasons  agamst  it.  I  no  further  insist  upon  the  incongruity,  having  divers  years  agopublished  a  small  treatise  or  Self* 
dedication,  now  again  to  send  abroad  another  on  the  same  subject.  For  the  way  or  tractation  is  here  very  different; 
this  ma,j  fall  into  the  hands  of  divers,  who  have  neyer  seen  the  other ;  and  however,  they  who  have  reaa  the  other, 
have  it  in  their  choice  whether  they  will  trouble  themselves  with  this  or  no.  And  though  your  purpose  which  you 
urged  me  with,  of  lodging  one  of  these  little  books  in  each  family  of  the  hearers,  might  have  been  answered  by  so 
disposing  of  many  a  better  book  already  extant ;  yet  your  having  told  me  how  greatly  you  observed  them  to  be  moved 
by  these  plain  discourses,  considering  the  peculiar  advantage  of  reading  what  had  been  with  some  acceptance  and 
relish  heard  before,  (through  that  greater  vigour  that  accompanies  the  ordinance  of  preaching  to  an  assembly,  than 
doth  usually  the  solitary  first  reading  of  the  same  thing.)  I  was  not  willing  to  run  the  hazard  of  incurring  a  guilt,  by 
refusing  a  thing  so  much  desired,  and  which,  through  God*s  blessing,  miffut  contribute  something,  though  in  never  so 
low  a  degree,  to  the  saving  of  men's  souls.  I  could  not  indeed,  as  I  torn  you,  undertake  to  recollect  every  thing  that 
was  spoken,  according  to  that  latitude  and  freedom  of  expression  wherewith  it  was  fit  to  inculcate  momentous  uiings 
*o  a  plain  country  auditory.  But  I  have  omitted  nothing  I  could  call  to  mind ;  bein^  little  concerned  that  the  more 
curious  may  take  notice,  with  dislike,  how  much  in  a  work  of  this  kind  I  prefer  plainness  (though  they  may  call  it 
rudeness)  of  speech,  before  that  which  goes  for  wisdom  of  words,  or  the  most  laboured  periodis. 

May  you  find  an  abundant  blessing  on  your  household,  for  the  sake  of  the  ark  which  you  have  so  piously  and  kindly 
received.  And  whereas,  by  your  means,  the  parts  about  you  have  a  help  for  the  speading  the  knowled^  of  Gk>d 
among  them,  added  to  what  they  otherwise  more  statedly  enjoy;  may  the  blessinpf  of  heaven  succeed  all  smcere  en- 
deavours of  both  sorts,  to  the  more  general  introducing  of  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge — "  where 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  but  X7hrist  is  all,  and  in  all:"  to  whose  grace  yon 
are,  with  sincere  affecticm,  and  great  sense  of  your  kindness,  eainestly  recommended,  by 

Your  much  obliged, 

FaithM  servant  in  Christ, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


SERMON  I. 
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Thebb  are  bat  few  words ;  l>m  I  can  speak  to  you  of 
no  greater  or  more  important  thing  than  I  am  to  press 
upon  Toa  from  them  this  da^r*  We  are  above  taught  how 
abmird  it  is  to  continue  in  sin,  whereto  we  are  avowedly 
dead,  (v,  1,  2.)  as  is  signified  by  oar  baptism;  together 
with  oar  entrance  into  a  new  state  of  life,  and  that  in  both 
we  are  to  be  conformed  onto  the  death  and  resarrection  of 
Christ,  {v.  3—5.)  so  that  sin  ought  now  no  more  to  have 
a  new  dominion  over  as,  than  death  can  again  have  over 
him,  V.  6—10.  We  are,  therefore,  exhorted  so  to  account 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  present  state,  that  "  we  are  dead 
to  sin.  but  alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;'' 
and,  thereupon,  never  more  to  let  sin  govern  us  or  rei^ 
over  us,  or  yield  to  it,  v.  11 — 13.  farmer  part.  But  what 
then  1  How  are  we  otherwise  to  dispose  of  ourselves  1  If 
we  may  not  3rield  ourselves  to  the  service  of  sin,  what  are 
we  then  to  do  with  ourselves  1  The  text  tells  as,  and  the 
very  reason  of  the  thing  shows  it;  BtU  yield  f ourselves  to 
Godf  ftc.  The  subject  to  be  discoursed  of  is  an  express 
precept,  charging  it  upon  us  all  as  our  unqaestionable 
duty,  to  yield  ourselves  to  Grod ;  which,  therefore,  it  can 
onlv  be  oar  business  in  speaking  to  this  text,  to  explain 
and  apply. 

1.  We  are  to  explain  it.  Whosoever  shall  charge  upon 
others  such  a  duty,  not  obvious,  peiiiaps,  at  the  first  view, 
in  the  full  extent  of  it,  to  every  one's  understanding,  maj 
well  expect  to  be  asked.  "But  what  do  you  mean  by  this 
precept  1  or  what  doth  this  yielding  ourselves  to  Gkxi  sig- 
nify 1"  And  here  are  two  things  to  be  opened  to  you. — 
1.  How,  or  under  what  notions  we  are  to  consider  Qod 
and  ourselves  in  this  scatter :  and— 3.  Whj^  our  yielding 
ourselves  to  hin^,  so  considered,  most  include. 

1.  How  are  we  to  consider  or  look  upon  Ood  in  this 
afiair  1  You  are  to  consider  him  both  as  ne  is  in  himself, 
and  according  to  the  relations  he  bears  to  you ;  whether 
before  yoar  jrielding  yourselves  to  him,  or  in  and  upon 
your  so  doing. 

1.  As  he  is  in  himself  You  that  have  heard,  or  now 
read  what  I  have  said,  and  do  write,  here  make  a  stand, 
and  bethink  yourselves  a  while.  What  f  are  you  about 
yielding  yourselves  to  God  1  Sure  you  oojAi  to  be  think- 
ing of  St  «s  soon  as  yon  hear  his  claim  laid  to  you.  But 
do  you  now  know  with  whom  you  have  to  do  1  Too 
many  have  the  name  of  God,  that  great  and  awful  name, 
in  Hieir  month  or  ear,  and  have  no  correspondent  thought 
in  their  mind ;  it  pa^es  with  ttiem  as  a  transient  soand, 
as  soon  over  as  another  common  word  of  no  gte9tfiT 
len^,  and  leaves  no  impression.  Perhaps  there  is  less  in 
their  miodsio  answer  it  than  most  other  ^ords  which  men 
use  in  -common  discoarse.  For  they  have  nsiially  distinct 
thoashls  of  the  things  they  speak  ojf ;  otSucrvi^  they 
should  neither  understand  one  another  nor  .themselves, 
but  might  speak  of  a  horse,  and  mean  a  sheep;  or  be 
thought  to  mean  so.  And  it  would  no  more  move  a  man 
or  iinpress  his  mind  to  hear  or  mention  a  jest,  than  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death.  But  the  holy  and  reverend  name 
of  God  is  often  so  slightly  mentioned;  as  in  common  oaths, 
or  in  idle  talk  is  so  merely  taken  in  vain,  that  if  they  were 
on  the  sudden  stopped,  and  asked  what  they  thought  on, 
or  had  in  their  mind,  when  they  mentioned  that  word,  and 
were  to  make  a  true  answer,  they  cannot  say  they  thought 
of  any  thins: :  as  if  the  name  of  God,  the  AU  t  were  the 
name  of  noting  I    Otherwise,  had  they  thought  what  that 

Seat  name  sifni&es,  either  they  had  not  mentioned  it,  or 
e  mention  of  it  had  struck  their  hearts,  and  even  over- 
whelmed their  very  souls  I  I  could  tell  yon  what  awe  and 
observance  hath  been  wont  to  be  expressed  in  reference  to 
that  sacred  name,  among  a  people  Uiat  were  called  by  it; 
and  sarely  the  very  sound  of  that  name  ought  ever  ta 
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shake  all  the  powers  of  oar  souls,  and  preseatljr 
to  reverence  and  adoration.  Snail  we  think  it  fit  lo  play 
or  trifle  with  it,  as  is  the  eommon  wontt  Mj  fhoub, 
shall  we  now  do  so,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  yield  our- 
selves to  Godi  Labour  to  hear  and  thin^  and  act  intel- 
ligently, and  as  those  that  have  the  nndenUouUngs  of 
men.  And  now,  especially  in  this  soleani  tnniKirriwi, 
endeavour  to  render  God  great  to  voonelTes;  ealargt 
your  mindSj  that,  as  far  as  is  possible  and  needful,  they 
may  take  in  the  entire  notion  or  him.  As  to  wbat  he  is  ia 
hiinself,  you  must  conceive  of  him  as  •  Sfirii  ^  as  his 
own  word,  which  can  best  tell  us  what  he  is,  instructs  n, 
and  so  as  a  Being  of  far  higher  excellency  than  aay  thii^ 
you  can  see  with  your  eyes,  or  touch  with  yonr  hands*  oi 
than  can  come  under  tne  notice  of  any  of  yoar  aeaaes. 
You  may  easily  apprehend  spiriimal  being  to  be  the  sooree 
and  spnng  of  life  and  self-moving  nower.  This  worU 
were  all  a  dead  unmovins;  lump,  if  there  were  no  snrii 
thing  as  spirii ;  as  your  bodies  when  the  soul  is  fled. 
You  must  conceive  nim  to  be  an  etenuU,  ttif  mUitlimg 
8pirUi  not  sprung  up  into  being  from  another,  as  onr 
souls  are :  but  who,  from  the  exceUency  of  his  own  beinf  , 
was  necessarily  of  and  from  himself;  comprehendiiig  on- 
ginally  and  eternally  in  hiinself  the  ftilness  of  all  Uk  and 
being.  I  would  fain  lead  you  here,  as  by  the  hand,  a  few 
plain  and  easy  steps.  You  are  sure  that  somewhat  now 
19— of  this  you  can  be  in  no  doubt  j  and  next,  yon  may  be 
as  sare  that  somewhat  hath,  of  itself,  ever  been :  for  if 
nothing  at  all  now  were,  yoa  can  easily  apprehend  it  im- 
possible that  any  thing  snoald  ever  bie,  or  of  itself  now 
be^  to  be,  and  spring  up  out  of  nothing.  Do  but  make 
this  supposition  in  your  own  minds,  and  the  mauer  will 
be  as  plain  to  you  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  if  noUing  at 
all  were  now  m  being,  nothing  could  ever  come  into  be- 
ing; wherefore  you  may  be  sure,  that  beeanse  there  is 
somewhat  now  in  being,  there  must  have  been  somewhat 
or  other  always  in  being,  that  was  eternally  of  ilselil  And 
then,  to  go  a  uttle  further,  since  you  know  there  are  many 
things  in  being  that  were  not  of  themselves,  yoa  may  w 
snre  that  what  was  always  of  itself,  had  in  it  a  soificiency 
of  active  power  to  produce  other  things ;  otherwise  nothing 
that  is  not  of  itself  could  ever  be;  as  yoa  know  that  we 
were  not  of  ourselves ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  as  to  what- 
soever else  oar  eyes  behold. 

You  must  conceive  of  God  therefore  as  comprehending 
originally  in  his  own  being,  which  is  most  pecauar  to  bim- 
sell,  a  power  to  produce  aU  whatsoever  being,  excelleney, 
and  oerfection,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  whole  creatian : 
for  there  can  be  nothing  which  either  is  not,  or  arises  not 
from,  what  was  of  itself.  And  therefore  that  he  is  an  ab- 
solutely, universally,  and  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and 
therefore  that  life,  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  goodnesii, 
holiness,  justice,  truth,  and  whatsoever  other  conceivable 
excellencies  do  all  in  highest  perfection  belong,  as  ne- 
cessary attributes,  unchangeably  and  without  poasibiility 
of  diminution  unto  hinL  And  all  which  his  own  wora 
(agreeably  to  the  plain  reason  of  things)  doth  in  mnltitndes 
of  places  ascribe  to  him ;  as  you  that  are  acqaainted  with 
the  Bible  cannot  but  know.  You  most  therefore  conceive 
of  him,  as  the  All  in  AIL  So  great,  so  excellent,  ao  |^ 
rious  a  One  he  is,  to  whom  you  are  to  surrender  and  yieM 
yourselves. 

You  are  to  conceive  of  him  as  most  essentially  One,  for 
there  can  be  but  one  All.  And  so  his  woid  teaches  yon 
to  conceive.  '*  Hear,  O  Israel !  the  Lord  oar  God  is  one 
Lord,"  Deut.  vi  4.  *'  We  know  there  is  no  other  God  bat 
one,"  dtc.  1  Cor.  viii.  4—6.  Your  thoughts  therefore  need 
not  be  divided  within  you,  nor  your  nunds  hang  in  donbc 
to  whom  yoa  are  to  bcwce  and  yield  yonrselves ;  there  la 
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BO  pltce  or  pretence  for  halting  between  two  (pinions. 
He  most  righteously  lays  the  sole  claim  to  jou,  a  just  Gkxl 
and  a  Savioar,  and  there  is  none  besides  him,  Isa.  xlv.  31. 
And  80  we  are  told  often  in  that  and  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters. He  whose  far-discerning  eye  projects  its  beams 
every  way,  and  ranges  through  ul  infinity,  says  he  knows 
not  any,  cA.  xliy.  8. 

Yet  again  yon  are  to  conceiye  of  him  as  Three  in  One, 
and  thai,  in  yotlr  yielding  yonrfeelves  to  him;  as  the  pre- 
scribed form,  when  this  sorrender  is  to  be  made  in  bap- 
tisni,  directs ;  which  mns  thus,  Jht  the  lunne  of  tike  Fiaiker, 
Sim,  and  Holy  Oikod,  Matt  xxriii.  19.  You  are  not  to  be 
carious  in-  your  inquiries  beyond  what  is  Written  in  this 
matter,  how  far  the  Subsistents  in  the  Qodhead  are  three, 
and  in  what  sense  one ;  they  cannot  be  both  in  the  same 
sense.  But  there  is  latitude  enough  to  oonceive  how  they 
nuiy  be  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  agree  in  one  nsr 
tore;  which  in  none  of  them  depending  upon  will  and 

Eleasure,  sets  each  of  them  infinitely  above  all  created 
eing;  which  for  the  Diyine  pleasure  only  was  and  is 
created,  Rey.  If.  11.  And  that  we  so  far  conceive  of  them, 
as  three,  as  to  apprehend  some  things  spoken  of  one,  that 
are  not  to  be  affirmed  of  another  of  them,  is  so  plain,  of  so 
great  consequence,  and  the  whole  frame  of  practical  reli- 
gion so  much  depends  thereon ;  and  even  this  transaction 
of  yielding  up  ourselves,  (whicii  must  be  introductive  and 
fundamental  to  all  the  rest,)  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 

glected  in  our  daily  course,  and  least  of  all  in  this  solemn 
osiness,  as  will  more  appear  anon.  In  the  meantime^  set 
this  ever  blessed,  glorious  Gftod,  the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy 
Ohost,  before  your  eyes,  as  to  whom  (thns  in  himself  con- 
sidered) yon  are  now  to  yield  yourselves. 

3.  Yon  must  conceive  of  him  according  to  the  relations 
which  he  bears  towards  you,  ||artly  before  your  yieldixig 
yonrselves  to  him,  and  partly  in  and  upon  your  doing  it. 
That  is. 

1.  Beipre  yon  do  any  such  thing,you  must  conceive  of  him, 

1.  As  your  Creator,  the  Author  of  your  being,  of  whom, 
and  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  all  things  are.  b  He 
that  made  you  demands  you  for  himself.  Yon  ere  re- 
quired to  vield  yourselves  to  him  that  gave  you  breath. 

Sl  As  tne  continual  Sustainer  of  your  being;  and  who 
renews  vour  life  unto  you  every  moment ;  in  whom  you 
live,  ana  move,  and.  have  your  bemg, «  continually ;  so  that 
if  he  should  withdraw  his  supports,  you  immediately  drop 
into  nothing.  But  these  are  things  common  to  you  with 
all  other  creatures ;  and  signify  therefore  his  antecedent 
right  in  you,  before  you  have  yielded  yourselves,  upon 
which  you  oueht  to  do  it,  and  cannot  without  great  in- 
justice to  him  decline  doing  it.  There  are  other  consider- 
ations also  yon  ought  to  entertain  concerning  him  in  this 
your  yielding  yourselves  to  him,  viz.  of  some  things  which 
are  partly  and  in  some  sense  before  it,  and  which  it  sup- 
poses, but  partly  also,  and  in  a  more  special  sense,  would 
follow  and  be  inferred  by  it. 

Principally,  this  fourfold  consideration  you  should  have 
of  him  in  your  yielding  yourselves  to  him,  viz.  as  your 
€hnter,  your  Teacher,  your  Ruler,  and  your  Benefactor, 
and  all  these  with  the  aadition  of  Supreme,  it  being  impos- 
sible he  should  have  a  superior ;  or  that  there  shoula  be 
any  one  above  him  in  any  of  these.  And  he  is  in  some 
sense  all  these  to  you  before  you  can  have  yielded  your- 
selves; (as  may  in  great  part  be  collected  from  what  hath 
been  already  said ;)  but  when  you  yield  yourselves  to  him, 
he  will  be  all  these  to  yon-in  a  fiir  higher,  nobler,  and  more 
excellent  sense ;  and  you  are  to  yield  yourselves  to  him 
as  such,  or  that  in  your  so  doing,  ne  m^  actually  become 
such  to  you. 

1.  As  your  Owner.  The  God  whose  you  are^  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  Acts  xxvii.  23.  and  whom,  as  it  there 
follows,  and  is  naturally  consequent,  you  are  to  serve. 
You  were  by  this  a  former  right,  as  ail  things,  beins  made 
by  him,  are:  But  you  are  to  yield  yourselves  to  him, 
that  you  may  be  more  peculiarly  his,  m  a  sense  more  ex- 
cellent in  itself^  and  more  comfortable  to  you ;  as  Exod. 
xix.  5.  If  you  will  obey— you  shall  be  to  me  a  peculiar 
treasure  above  all  people,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.  Of  such 
as  fear  him,  the  great  God  says.  They  shall  be  mine  in  the 
day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,  Bfai.  iii.  17.  Your  yield- 
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ing  yourselves  adds  nothing  to  his  right  in  you ;  you  therein 
(mhr  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  right  he  had  in  you 
before,  but  it  adds  to  you  a  capacity  and  qualification,  both 
by  the  tenure  of  his  gofiroel-covenant,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  for  such  nobler  uses  as  otherwise  you  cannot 
serve  for :  «S  the  more  contemptible  lumber  about  a  man's 
house  may  be  as  truly  his,  as  the  most  precious  things ; 
but  neither  doth  he  intend,  nor  can  sucn  meaner  things 
admit  to  be  the  ornaments,  either  of  his  person,  or  his 
house.  The  great  God  intends  his  devoted  peculiar  people 
to  be  to  him  a  crown  and  a  roral  diadem,  Isa.  Uii.  3.  when 
he  puts  away  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross,  Ps.  cxix. 
119.  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth,  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  But 
*ti&  only  the  purged  and  sanctified  soul  (which  ia  also  a 
self-devoted  one)  that  shall  be  the  vessel  unto  honour,  be- 
ing made  meet  for  the  master's  use,  and  prepared  to  every 
good  work^  v.  21.  Perspns  and  thiiogs  acquire  sacredness 
by  being  devoted  to  God.  Persons  especially,  that  can  and 
do  devote  themselves,  are  highly  ennobled  by  it ;  he  here- 
upon (besides  their  relative  holiness)  really  more  and  more 
sanctifies  and  frames  them  for  his  own  more  immediate 
service  and  communion.  Of  such  a  people  he  tells  us, 
that  he  hath  formed  them  for  himself,  and  tney  shall  praise 
him ;  and  to  them  he  saith,  (intending  it  manifestly  in  the 
more  eminent  sense,)  Thou  art  mine,  Isa.  xliii.  1,  7,  21. 
Such  mAj  with  a  mooest  and  humble,  but  with  a  just,  con- 
fidence freely  say,  I  am  thine,  save  me,  Ps.  cxix.  94.  In 
jrielding  yourselves  consider  therefore  first,  that  he  is  your 
Owner  by  an  unquestionable  former  right,  and  let  that 
effecmally  move  you  to  do  it  With  all  your  hearts.  For 
will  3rou  not  give  him  his  own  1  When  you  account  duty 
to  your  prince  obliges  you  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  will  you  not  give  God  the  things  that  are 
God's  1  And  will  you  not  know  him  for  your  Owner  1 
The  ox  knows  his  owner,  ka.  i.  3.  Or  will  it  satisfy  you 
to  be  in  no  other  kind  hiSj  than  brutes  and  devils  are,  that 
either  through  an  inciuMicity  of  nature  cannot  acknowledge 
him,  or  through  a  malienity  of  nature  will  not  1  O  yield 
yourselves,  with  humbfe  desire  and  expectation  that  he 
will  vouchsafe  otherwise  to  own  you ! 

2.  As  your  teacher;  so  indeed  he  also  is  to  all  men, 
though  tney  never  yield  themselves  to  him.  He  that 
teaches  man  knowleoge,  shall  not  he  know  1  Ps.  xciv.  10. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty gives  him  understanding.  Yea,  and  inferior  crear 
tures,  as  they  all  owe  their  natures  and  peculiar  instincts 
to  him,  may  be  said  to  have  him  for  tneir  Teacher  too. 
But  will  it  content  you  to  be  so  only  taught  by  him  1  There 
is  another  sort  of  teaching  which,  if  you  yield  yourselves 
\o  him  as  your  great  Instructor,  he  will  vouchsafe  unto 
you.  The  things  yon  know  not,  and  which  it  is  necessary 
you  should  biow,  ne  will  teach  you,  i.  e.  such  things  as  are 
of  real  necessity  to  your  true  and  final  welfare,  not  which 
only  serve  to  please  your  fancy,  or  gratify  your  curiosity: 
for  his  teaching  respects  an  appointed,  certain  end,  suit- 
able to  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  to  the  calamity  and 
danger  of  your  state.  The  teaching  requisite  for  perishing 
sinners,  was,  what  they  might  do  to  be  saved.  And  when 
we  have  cast  about  in  our  own  thoughts  never  so  much, 
we  have  no  way  to  take  but  to  yield  ourselves  to  Gkxl, 
who  will  then  be  our  most  undeceiving  Guide.  To  whom 
it  belongs  to  save  us  at  last,  to  him  only  it  can  belong  to 
lead  us  m  the  way  to  that  blessed  end. 

Many  anxious  inquiries  and  fervent  disputes  there  have 
been,  how  one  may  be  infallibly  assured  of  the  way  to  be 
saved.  They  are  to  be  excused  who  think  it  not  fit,  bat 
upc^n  very  plain  grounds,  to  venture  so  great  a  concern- 
ment ;  or  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  in  a  mere  compliment 
to  any  man,  or  party  of  men.  Confident  expressions,  as, 
My  soul  for  your's,  and  such  like,  signify  nothing  with  a 
cautious  considering  man,  except  that  such  as  them  care 
as  little  for  his  soul  as  their  own.  The  papal  infaTlibDity 
some  would  have  us  trust  to  at  a  venture,  and  would  make 
us  think  it  rudeness  to  doubt  it;  when  nobody  stands 
upon  good  manners  in  endeavouring  to  escape  a  ruin ; 
when  a  great  part  of  their  own  communion  trust  not  to  it  d 
And  some  of  tnem  have  written  strongly  against  it. «  The 
accurate  stating  and  discussing  of  the  controversy,  how 
4  Tlw  GallicaD  ehurefa,  Ae. 
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&r  or  in  what  sense  anjsach  thing  as  infallible  light  may 
belong  to  the  Christian  church,  are  not  fit  for  this  place, 
nor  for  a  discourse  of  this  nature.  'Tis  enough  now  to 
jsay  that  this  claim  hereof  to  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome, 
as  such,  1.  Cannot  be  proved,  and,  2.  May  be  plainly 
disproved. 

1.  U  cannot  be  proved.  For  since  no  principles  of  com- 
mon reason  are  pretended  sufiB.cient  to  prove  it  of  any  man, 
or  of  him  more  than  another,  it  must  be  proved  by  super- 
natural revelation,  if  at  all.  But  in  the  written  word  of 
God  there  is  no  such  thing.  Pretences  from  thence  are  too 
vain  to  be  refuted  or  mentioned.  And  if  any  other  reve- 
lation should  be  pretended,  'twill  be  a  new,  and  as  impos- 
sible a  task,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  that  revelation,  so  as 
to  infer  upon  the  world  an  obligation  to  believe  it  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  this ;  because, 

3.  II  may  be  plainly  disproved  ;  for  the  same  thing  can- 
not be  both  true  and  false.  And  it  sufficiently  disproves 
such  a  man's  infallibility,  or  the  impossibility  of  his  erriog, 
that  it  can  be  evidently  proved  he  liath  erred.  As  when 
he  hath  determined  against  the  exi>ress  word  of  Christ,  for- 
bidding them  (to  take  one  or  two  instances  among  many) 
to  drink  of  the  eucharistical  cup,  whom  he  hath  com- 
manded to  drink  it ;  or  (to  mention  a  more  important  one^ 
when  believers  in  Christ,  or  lovers  of  him,  are  pronounced 
damned,  who  he  hath  said  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life,  and  the  crown  of  righteousness ;  or  when  on 
the  other  nand,  pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  life  are  pre- 
tended to  be  given  to  such,  whom  the  evangelical  law  con- 
demns to  death. 

When  one,  to  whom  this  privilege  hath  been  asserted  to 
belong,  hath  determined  against  another,  to  whom  upon 
the  same  grounds  it  must  equally  belong.  As  'tis  well 
known  in  the  Christian  church,  that  pope  might  be  alleged 
against  pope,  and  one  {mpal  constitution  against  another. 
Not  to  insist  on  what  migat  be  shown  out  of  their  own  his- 
tory, that  the  same  pope  hath,  being  so«  chang[ed  his  judg- 
ment in  a  point  of  doctrine,  and  left  us  to  divine  when  he 
was  the  fallible,  and  when  we  infalUUe,  pope.  And  again, 

When  there  nave  been  determinations  against  the  com- 
mon uncorrupted  senses  of  mankind,  as  uat  what  their 
sight,  and  touch,  and  taste  assures  them  is  bread,  is  said  to 
be  the  flesh  of  a  human  body.  For  if  you  cannot  be  sure 
^f  what  both  your  own,  and  the  sound  senses  of  any  other 
man  would  tell  you,  you  can  be  sure  of  nothing  at  all :  you 
cannot  be  sure  you  see  one  another,  or  hear  me  speaking 
to  you;  nor  be  sure  when  you  heard  the  transforming 
words,  "  This  is  mv  body:"  or  much  less  that  they  were 
€ver  spoken,  if  you  heard  tnem  not ;  or  that  that  was  bread 
and  not  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  clay,  that  is  pretended  to  be 
transubstantiated  by  them.  The  foundation  of  all  certainty 
were  upon  these  terms  taken  away  from  among  men  on 
earth ;  and  upon  the  same  common  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  pretended  von  ought  to  believe  that  which  is  shown  or 
.offered  you  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  man,  and  not  bread  any 
longer,  you  must  believe  or  judge  the  quite  contrary,  that 
it  is  bread  still,  and  not  flesh,  and  consequently  that  he  is 
far  from  being  infallible,  but  doth  actually  err,  upon  whose 
authority  you  are  directed  to  believe  otherwise. 

And  indeed  the  claimed  infallibility  is  by  this  sufficiently 
disproved,  that  there  is  no  imaginable  way  of  proving  it. 
For  if  there  were  any  such  thing,  it  must  be  by  God's  own 
immediate  gift  and  vouchsafement ;  how  otherwise  should 
a  man  be  made  infallible  1  And  if  so,  it  must  be  for  an  end 
worthy  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Gtod;  whereupon  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  he  should  have  made  such  a 
man  infallible,  he  should  have  made  it  infallibly  certain  to 
other  men,  that  he  hath  made  him  so.  Whereas  there  is 
no  one  point  wherein  his  infallible  determinaticA  can  be 
pretended  to  be  necessary,  against  which  there  is  more  to 
oe  said  than  against  the  pretence  itself  of  his  infallibility ; 
nor  for  which  less  is  to  be  said  than  can,  with  any  colour, 
or  without  highest  and  most  just  contempt,  be  said  for  it. 
The  most  weighty  thing  that  I  have  known  alleged  is,  the 
great  expediencv  of  an  infallible  judge.  But  if  we  will 
think  that  a  good  way  of  arguing,  that  things  are  in  fact  so 
or  so,  because  we  can  fancy  it  would  be  better  if  they 
were ;  we  may  as  well  prove  that  all  mankind  are  sincere 
Christians,  or  there  is  no  sin  in  the  world,  nor  ever  was, 
^d  a  thousand  things  besides  in  the  natural  world,  that 


never  were  or  will  be,  because  it  aman  to  as  twoald  be 
for  the  better.  So  much  is  the  foolishncsi  of  mm  wixr 
than  God. 

Besides  that  sanMf  must  be  judged  as  necesBary  to 
the  final  salvation  and  felicity  of  the  souls  of  men  as  ortko^ 
doxy,  or  exemption  from  doetrinal  error,  by  all,  with  whom 
either  Christian  religion,  or  common  reason,  signifies  any 
thing.  For  the  same  reason  therefore  for  which  it  can  he 
thought  necessary  Grod  should  have  put  it  into  the  power 
of  anv  man  to  make  others  not  err,  ne  should  have  pot  it 
equally  imo  his  power  to  make  them  holy,  to  renew  and 
change  their  hearts  and  lives.  But  what  man  hath  this 
power  1  And  one  would  reasonably  expect,  if  either  were, 
that  both  powers  should  be  lodged  m  the  same  man; 
which  if  they  should  pretend,  who  assert  the  other  woo 
one  man,  their  own  histories  might  make  them  Mush,  un- 
less they  can  think  it  more  probable  that  he  can  and  wiQ 
efiectusdly  sanctify  another,  and  make  him  holy,  who  is 
himself  most  in&mously  impure,  and  unholy,  than  that  he 
can  secure  another  from  emng  in  matters  of  doeUrine,  who 
cannot  secure  hunself.  But  then  it  may  be  said,  if  each 
sure  light  and  guidance  is  not  to  be  found  or  had  from  ene 
man,  it  must  be  from  some  community  or  body  of  men  ia 
the  Christian  church.  For  can  it  be  though  God  dkonld 
have  taken  care  to  settle  a  religion  in  the  world,  on  pur- 
pose for  the  saving  of  men's  souls,  that  jH  afibrds  do  naa 
any  certainty  of  being  saved  by  it  1 

I  answer,  yes,  there  is  a  certain,  undeceiving  light  af> 
forded  by  it  to  the  whole  body  of  sincere  Christians,  saiB- 
cient,  and  intended  not  to  gratify  a  vain  himuiar,  hvt  to 
save  their  souls,  and  which  you  can  only,  and  may  eonfi- 
dently,  expect  by  yielding  yourselves  to  God  as  yoor 
Teacher.  As  it  cannot  ncree  with  the  absolute  perfectioa 
of  his  nature  to  be  himsefi*  deceived  in  ao  v  thing,  it  can, 
vou  may  be  sure,  as  little  agree  with  it  to  deceive  yon,  or 
let  you  mistake  jrour  way,  in  the  things  wherein  he  kath 
encouraged  and  induced  you  to  commit  and  introst  yoai- 
selves  to  his  conduct  and  guidance.  Will  be  let  a  soul 
wander  and  be  lost,  that  hath  entirely  given  up  ils^  to  be 
led  and  taught  by  him  1  His  word  hath  at  once  expressed 
to  you  his  nature,  and  his  ^^ood-will  towards  yoa,  in  this 
case.  '*  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord,  therefore  will  be 
teach  sinners  in  the  way,"  Ps.  xxv.  8.  But  what  sinaeis  1 
the  next  words  tell  you,  the  meek  ^self-resigned  ones, 
humble,  teachable  learners)  he  will  guide  in  juogment,  or 
with  judgment ;  (as  that  particle  admits  to  he  read ;)  he 
will  guidie  them  judiciously,  and  surely,  so  that  your 
hearts  need  not  misgive,  or  suspect,  or  doubt  to  follow; 
"  The  meek  will  he  teach  his  way,"  v,  9.  Who  woold  not 
wish  and  be  glad  to  have  such  a  Teacher  t  Yon  shall 
know  (how  express  is  his  word !)  if  you  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord;  for,  nis  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning, 
Hos.  vi.  3.  You  do  not  need  to  devise  in  the  morning 
how  to  create  your  own  light,  'tis  prepared  and  ready  for 
you ;  the  sun  was  made  before  you  were,  and  it  keeps  its 
course  ^  and  so  constantly  will  God's  own  light  shine  to 
you,  without  your  contrivance  or  care,  for  any  thing  but 
to  seek,  receive  it,  and  be  guided  by  it  Know  yoor  ad- 
vantage in  havine  such  a  Teacher. 

1.  He  will  teach  you  inwardly  s  even  your  very  heana, 
and  so  as  his  instructions  shall  reach  the  centre,  the  iomosi 
of  your  spirits.  God,  that  made  light  to  shine  oat  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shined  into  our  hearts,  &c.  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  And 
when  that  holy  good  man  had  been  solacing  himself  with 
highest  pleasure  in  considering.this,  that  Giod  was  his  por- 
tion, so  contentful  and  satisfying  a  one,  that  he  cannot  for- 
bear saying.  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places, 
and  I  have  a  goodly  heritage,  (Ps.  xvi.  5,  6.)  he  presenilv 
adds,  "  I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  given  me  coonsel  v" 
^.  d.  "  I  should  never  else  have  thou^t  of  such  a  thing: 
It  had  never  come  into  my  mind  to  thmk  of  choosing  God 
for  my  portion.  I  should  have  done  like  the  rest  of  the 
vain  world,  have  followed  shadows  all  my  days.  My  reins 
also  instruct  me  in  the  night  season."  He  will  so  teach 
you,  as  to  make  you  teach  yourselves,  pm  an  abiding  word 
into  you,  that  shall  talk'  with  you  wnen  yon  sit  in  your 
houses,  and  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  yon  lie  down,  and 
when  you  rise  up,  and  whereby  yon  shall  be  enaUed  to 
commune  with  your  own  hearts  upon  your  beds  while 
others  sleep;  and  revolve  or  roll  over  in  your  minds^  die- 
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tiies  of  life.  Yon  will  not  need  to  any,  Who  shall  ascend 
into  heaven,  to  bring  down  Christ  fVom  above  If  or,  Who 
shall  descend  into  the  deep,  to  bring  Christ  again  from  the 
deadi  for  the  word  will  be  nigh  thee,  not  in  thy  month 
'tnly,  but  in  thine  heart,  &c.    Yon  will  have  in  you  an  en- 

Sraiued  word,'  and  the  law  of  your  GK>d  shall  be  in  yonr 
eart,  so  as  none  of  your  steps  shall  slides  This  is  our 
Lord's  own  interpretation  of  divers  words  of  the  prophets, 
that  in  the  days  of  themore  general  division  of  holy ,  vital 
light,  which  was  to  be  after  his  own  appearance  in  the 
world,  "  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  Gk)d,"  John  vi.  45. 
i.  e.  so  as  to  have  their  hearts  inclined  towards  himself^ 
and  drawn  to  him,  as  the  reference  of  these  words  to  those 
of  the  foregoing  verse  shows.    Wherein, 

3.  Lies  your  further  advantage,  That  by  him  you  shall 
be  taught  efedmaUy.  Other  teaching,  as  it  doth  but  reach 
the  ear,  or  only,  ai  the  most,  beget  some  faint  notions  in 
the  mind,  that  yon  are  Uttle  the  better  for ;  his  shall  pro- 
dace  real  fruit.  He  is  the  Lord  your  Qod  who  teaches  you 
CO  profit;  and  who  by  gentle  and  unforcible,  but  by  most 
prevailing,  insinuations,  sludl  slide  in  upon  your  spirits, 
win  them  by  light  and  love,  and  allure  them  to  a  compli- 
ance with  what  shall  be  in  the  end  safe  and  happy  for 
▼ourselves.  He  will  instruct  you,  though  not  with  a  vio- 
lent, yet  with  a  strong  hand,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  kind  de- 
sign- Others  teach  vou,  and  leave  you  what  thev  found 
you ;  convinced  perhaps,  but  not  changed ;  unable  to  re- 
sist any  ill  inclination,  or  your  disinclination  to  that  which 
was  ^ood.  Po5ver  will  accompany  his  teaching;  a  con- 
quermg  power,  that  will  secretly  constrain  and  captivate 
yonr  hearts;  and  how  pleasant  a  victory  will  that  be  to 
yourselves !  O  the  peace  and  joy  you  will  find  springing 
up  within  you,  when  once  you  feel  yourselves  overcome ! 
The  most  that  a  man  can  say  to  you  is,  what  the  prophet 
Samuel  once  said,  (so  great,  and  so  good  a  man,)  "  God 
forbid  I  should  sin  asainst  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for 
you ;  but  I  will  teach  vou  the  good  and  the  right  way.^'i 
Me  could  only  show  that  war,  and  pray  thatOod  would 
do  the  rest ;  which  implies  Grad  only  can  so  teach  it  you, 
as  to  make  you  walk  in  it  I  am  not  persuading  you  to 
slight  human  teaching;  you  will  need  it;  and  *tis  among 
the  c^tfts  which  jrcur  glorious  Redeemer,  being  ascended 
on  high,k  hath  given  to  men,  viz,  pastors  and  teaehers.i 
But  understand  their  teaching  to  be  only  subordinate,  and 
ministerial.  Without,  or  against  €k)d,  you  are  to  call  no 
man  master  or  teacher  upon  earth.  And  thus  &r  their 
teaching  is  to  bejregarded,  as  it  agrees, 

1.  With  what  Qod  doth  inwardly  teach  yon,  bv  that 
eommon  light  which  shines  in  every  man's  own  bosom 
that  with  a  sincere  nnnd  attends  to  it,  and  which  is  too 
little  aUended  too.  There  are  truths  too  commonly  held 
in  unrighteousness,  seated  generally  in  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men ;'  by  which,  though  they  have  not  another 
law,  thej  are  a  law  unto  themselves;"  and  for  the  stifling 
and  resisting  whereof,  the  wrath  of  Ood  is  revealed  from 
h^ven  against  them.  And  from  such  truths  they  might 
infer  others,  and  where  Gkxl  afibrds  external  helps,  come 
to  discern  a  sure  ground  whereupon  to  understand  that 
what  is  contained  Desides  in  the  frame  of  Christian  doc- 
trine is  true ;  being  enabled  to  yndge  of  the  evidences  that 
prove  the  whole  revelation  thereof^to  be  from  Ood ;  and 
nothing  being  in  itself  more  evident  than  that  what  he  hath 
revealed  is  true.  And  withal  Gk>d  is  jpracioosly  pleased  to 
shine  into  minds  that  with  upright  aims  set  themselves  to 
inquire  out  and  understand  his  mind;  and  so  further  light 
comes  to  be  superadded  to  that  which  is  common.  Now 
take  hc«d  how  you  neglect  what  a  man  teaches  you,  agree- 
ably to  that  inward  light  which  is  al  ready(one  way  or  other) 
in  your  own  minds  and  consciences.  Hither  in  somepart, 
and  in  great  part,  we  are  to  appeal  in  our  teaching  you.  So 
the  more  early  Christian  teachers  did-,^  Not  handling'Ksay 
they)  ''the  word  of  God  deceitfully^  but  by  manifestation 
of  the  truth  commending  ourselves  to  everv  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God.""  bi  the  most  deeply  funda- 
mental things  that  concern  yonr  practice  every  day,  we 
may  appeal  to  yourselves,  and  your  own  consciences.  If 
we  say  to  yon,  Ought  yen  not  to  live  according  to  his  will 
that  gave  you  breath  1  should  you  not  above  all  things  fear 
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and  love,  and  tmst  and  ob^,  him  that  made  you  and  all 
things  1  Should  you  not  do  as  you  would  be  done  unto  Y 
Should  yon  not  take  more  care  for  your  immortal  souls, 
than  for  your  mortal  flesh  1  You  must  every  one  say,  "  I 
believe  in  mine  own  conscience  this  is  so."  If  I  appeal  to 
you  in  the  very  thing  I  am  speaking  of,  should  you*  not 
yield  yourselves  to  Gk)d,  whose  creatures  you  are  1 1  doubt 
not  you  will  anv  of  yoa  say,  "  I  think  in  my  very  con- 
science I  should."  We  have  ]rou  witnesses  against  your- 
selves, if  you  will  not  hear  us  in  such  things.  And  again, 
it  being  a  matter  very  capable  of  plain  proof,  that  tnose 
writings  which  we  call  the  Holv  Scriptures,  were  from 
Qody  our  teaching  ought  so  far  to  be  regarded  by  you  as, 

2.  We  can  manifest  to  you  that  it  agrees  with  the 
Scriptures.  And  we  are  sure  he  will  never  teach  you  in- 
waroly  against  what  he  hath  there  taught.  Will  the  Grod 
of  truth  say  and  unsay  the  same  thing  1  That  were  to 
overthrow  the  design  of  all  his  instructions,  and  to  subvert 
the  authority  which  he  requires  men  to  reverence.  No 
man  could  expect  to  be  regarded  on  such  terms.  And  by 
this  rule  freely  examine  all  that  we  teachyou,  as  our  Sa- 
viour directed  the  Jews  to  do,  John  v.  39.  And  for  the 
doing  whereof,  the  apostle  commended  the  Berean  Chris- 
tians, Acts  xvii.  II.  And  we  have  here  the  same  advan- 
tage at  length,  though  not  immediately,  upon  your  con- 
sciences ;  which  cannot  but  judge  that  whatsoever  is  found 
in  that  word  which  you  confess  to  be  divine,  must  be  most 
certainly  true.  And  if  within  such  limits  you  take  the 
help  of  men  for  your  instruction ;  having  yielded  your- 
selves to  God  as  your  sifpreme  and  highest  Teacher,  you 
are  upon  safe  terms.  Only  be  sincere  in  listening  to  his 
dictates,  whether  internal  or  external.  Let  not  a  prepos- 
sessed heart  or  vicious  inclination  be  their  interpreter : 
**  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God,"  &c.    John  viL  17. 

3.  You  must  consider  God,  in  your  yielding  yourselves, 
as  your  sovereign  Ruler.  For  to  whom  you  3rield  your- 
selves servants  to  obey,  his  servants  yon  are  to  whom  you 
obey,  as  by  v.  16.  Though  teaching  and  ruling  may  be 
diversely  conceived  of,  they  cannot  be  separate  in  this  case. 
The  nobler  and  finid  part  of  God's  teaching  you,  is  teach- 
ing you  your  duty;  wnat  you  are  to  practise  and  do.  And 
so  when  he  teaches  you,  he  commands  you  too ;  and  leaves 
it  not  arbitrary  to  you  whether  you  will  be  directed  by 
him  or  no.  What  is  his  by  former  right,  and  by  after- 
consent,  and  self-resignation,  shall  it  not  be  governed  by 
him  1  if  it  be  a  subject  capanle  of  hiws  and  government, 
as  such  consent  shows  it  to  be  1  Your  yielding  yourselves 
to  GkKl  is  not  a  homage,  but  a  mockery,  if  you  do  it  not 
with  a  resolution  to  reeeive  the  law  from  his  mouth;  and 
that  whereinsoever  he  commands,  von  will  to  your  utter- 
most obey.  But  in  tins  and  the  other  things  that  follow, 
my  limits  constrain  me  unio  more  brevity.  Only  let  not 
this  apprehension  of  God  be  frightftil.  yealet  it  be  amiable 
to  you,  as  in  itself  it  is,  and  cannot  out  be  to  jrou.  if  jrou 
consider  the  loveliness  of  his  government,  the  kind  design 
of  it,  and  how  suitable  it  is  to  the  Idndest  design-,  that  it  is  - 
a  government  first  and  principally  over  minds,  purposely 
intended  to  reduce  them  to  a  holy  and  peaceful  order, 
wherein  it  cannot  but  continue  them,  when  that  kingdom 
comes  to  be  settled  there,  -which  stands  in  righteousness, 
peaee,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gbost^  and  all  thelaws  where- 
of are  summed  up  in  love;  bemg  such  also  as  in  tiie 
keeping  whereof  there  is  great  reward. 

4.  You  are  to  consider  him,  and  accordingly  to  yield 
yonre^f  as  your  greatest  Benefactor,  or  rather  as  your 
best  and  supreme  C^ood.  Indeed  you  cannot  sever  his 
being  your  Ruler  firom  his  being  your  Benefactor,  <more 
than  his  being  your  Teacher  from  his  being  your  Ruler,) 
when  <he  tendency  and  design  of  his  government  are 
understood.  For  it  is  a  very  principal  part  of  our  felicity 
to  be  under  his  government,  and  he  doth  you  the  grealr 
est  good  by  riding  you,  when  otherwise  nothing  is  more 
evichnit  than  that  you  would  run  yourselres  into  the 
greatest  of  evil,  and  soon  be  most  miseral)^e  creatures.  You 
are  now  so  far  nappj  as  you  are  subject  to  his  government, 
and  that  which  it  aims  at  is  to  make  you  ftaally  and  com- 
pletely happy.    For  it  is  the  design  of  Jus  government. 
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not  onlj  to  TtguHate  jofir  actions  Im^  tout  inclinatioiiB, 
and  principally  towards  himself.  You  nave  been  alienate 
ed  from  the  life  of  God,o  were  become  strangers  to  him. 
yea  aod  enemies  in  yonr  very  minds ;  foe  the  carnal  mind 
IS  enmity  against  Grod.P  The  very  business  of  his  govern- 
meat  is  m  the  first  place  to  alter  the  temper  of  your  minds  *, 
for  continuing  carnal,  they  neither  are  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  nor  can  be,<i  as  the  same  place  tells  vou.  There- 
fore if  his  government  take  place  in  you^  ana  you  become 
subject,  you  become  spiritual,  the  '^  law  of  ue  Spirit  of 
life"r  having  now  the  possession  and  power  of  you.  Nor 
was  it  possible  he  should  ever  be  an  effectual  Benefactor 
to  you,  without  being  thus  an  overpowering  Ruler ;  so  do 
these  things  run  into  one  another.  To  let  you  have  your 
own  will,  and  follow  your  carnal  inclination,  and  cherish 
and  favour  you  in  this  course,  were  to  gratify  you  to  your 
ruin,  and  concur  with  you  to  your  being  for  ever  miser- 
able ;  which  you  may  see  plainly  if  you  will  understand 
wherein  your  true  felicity  and  blessedness  must  consist,  or 
consider  what  was  intimated  concerning  it,  in  the  l>ropo- 
sal  of  this  head :  that  he  is  to  be  your  Benefactor,  in  Do- 
ing to  you  himself  your  supreme  and  only  satisfying  Qood, 
He  never  doth  you  good  effectually  and  to  purpose,  till  he 
overcome  your  carnal  inclination.  For  while  that  remains, 
will  you  ever  mind  him  1  Can  you  love  him,  and  desire 
after  him,  or  delight  in  himl  The  first  and  most  funda- 
mental law  which  he  lays  upon  you  is,  that  "  you  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heartland  soul,  and 
mind,  and  might."  What  will  become  of  you  if  you  can- 
not obey  this  law  1  This  world  will  shorUy  be  at  an  end, 
and  you  must,  'tis  like,  leave  it  sooner ;  you  are  undone, 
if  your  hearts  be  not  beforehand  so  framed  as  that  you  can 
savour  and  take  complacency  in  a  better  and  higher  good. 
You  will  shortly  have  nothing  left  you  but  himself;  you  will 
be  plucked  away  from  your  houses,  and  lands,  and  friends, 
and  all  your  outward  comforts ;  and  now  in  what  a  case 
are  you,  if  you  can  take  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  Qod ! 
You  are  therefore  to  yield  up  yourself  to  him  in  full  union, 
as  with  your  most  grateful  and  detectable  Good;  with  this 
sense  possessing  your  soul.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee,  or  whom  on  earth  can  I  desire  besides  thee  > 

And  thus  you  are  to  look  upon  God  in  your  yielding 
yourselves  to  him. — 

You  are  to  yield  yourselves  to  his  claim,  as  your  right- 
ful Owner — To  ms  instruction,  as  your  undeceiving 
Teacher. — To  his  government,  as  your  gracious,  sovereign 
Ruler ;  and — ^To  the  enjojrment  of  him,  as  your  best  and 
most  satisfying  Good,  or  your  self-communicating  Bene- 
factor. 

But  it  also  concerns  yon  to  have  distinct  and  rifht 
thoughts  of  the  state  of  yonr  case,  and  how  things  arebe- 
tween  him  and  the  sons  of  men,  tnat  you  may  duly  apply 
yourselves  to  him  in  so  great  a  transaction.  The  Gospel 
under  which  you  live  tells  you,  he  treats  with  men  in  and 
4>y  a  Mediator,  his  own  Son,  who  came  down  into  this 
wretched  world  of  ours,  in  great  compassion  to  our  mise- 
ries, and  took  our  nature,  was  here  on  earth  among  us  as 
an  incarnate  God ;  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Because 
we  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  took  part  with  us 
likewise  of  the  same,  and  in  that  nature  of  ours  died  for 
us,  to  make  way  that  we  might  yield  ourselves  to  (3od, 
and  be  €u;ceptea.  No  man  now  comes  to  the  Father  but 
by  him.t  He  must  be  acknowledged  with  great  reverence ; 
and  a  most  profound  homage  must  be  rendered  to  him. 
He  that  denieth  the  Son  hath  not  the  Father."  And  it  be- 
ing his  pleasure  to  treat  with  us  by  his  Son,  and  the  case 
requiring  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  him,  we  are  to  take 
notice  or  him  accordmg  to  those  capacities  wherein  Scri|v- 
ture  represents  him  to  us.  And  it  represents  him  agree- 
ably to  those  same  noticms  according  to  which  wenave 
shown  we  are  to  consider  God  the  Father  in  this  matter ; 
so  as  that  Christ  being  the  Mediator  between  him  and  us, 
when  we  yield  ourselves  to  him  ultimately,  and  finally, 
under  the  notions  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  are  first 
to  yield  ourselves  to  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer, 
under  the  like  notions.    For, 

1.  Being  to  yield  ourselves  to  God  as  oar  Owner,  we 
ma<tt  know,  the  Father  hath  given  all  things  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Son,  (John  ziii  3.)  and  that  He  is  Lord  of  all ;  (Acs 
X.  36.)  which  in  the  first  sense,  rignifica  him  to  be,  1^  tht 
Father's  constitution,  the  Owner  of  all  Uuogs,  eren  as  he 
is  the  Redeemer.  For,  he  therefore  died  and  rote  agam, 
that  he  might  be  Lord  of  dead  and  living  ;>  i.  «.  of  both 
worlds;  a£[reeably  to  what  he  himseU*  spms  immediate^ 
ly  upon  his  resurrection  from  the  dead;  AU  power  is 
given  to  me  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  Biatt  zxviii  16. 

And  for  those  other  notions  of  God  under  whieh  we 
have  shown  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to  him,  as  oar 
Teacher,  Ruler,  and  Benefactor,  they  corre^ioDd  to  that 
threefold  office  of  Christ,  of  which  yon  cannot  but  have 
heard  much,  viz.  of  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest;  so  thai 
we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  him,  when  we  yield  our- 
selves to  God,  as  a  Teacher  come  forth  from  (3oa,  and  who 
reveals  him  to  us  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  tiae; 
as  one  that  must  reign  over  us,  and  over  the  greatest  oa 
earth,  (Luke  xix.  14.  and  37.  Ps.  ik  6—10.)  and  by  whom 
we  are  to  be  reconciled  to  Gk)d,  and  restored  to  the  cigoy- 
ment  of  him,  Rom.  v.  11.  And  because  oor  blind  mmds 
and  perverse  hearts  need  light  and  grace  from  above,  lo 
direct  and  incline  us  hereto,  therefore  hath  the  Spiiu  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  a  great  work  to  do  in  us  to  this 
purpose.  Whereupon  we  are  to  3riehl  ourselves  to  that 
Dlessed  Spirit  also,  as  our  Enlightener  and  Saiietifier; 
Which  our  being  directed  to  waUt  in  the  Spirit,  (GaL  v. 
25.)  and  our  being  told  that  they  that  have  not  the  ^irit 
of  Christ  are  none  of  his,  (Rom.  viii  9.)  and^  that  as  many 
as  are  the  sons  of  God,  are  led  by  his  Spirit,  (v.  14.)  do 
plainly  show. 

You  see  then  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to  dod,  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  also  our  havmg  those 
great  names  named  upon  ns  in  our  baptism  (as  we  before 
told  you)  doth  import.  And  how  necessary  all  this  b,  yoa 
will  see,  if^ 

3.  We  consider  how  we  are  to  look  upon  aairjelwj  in 
this  transaction ;  i.  e. 

1.  We  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  God's  creatures,  be- 
ing, as  you  have  heard,  to  consider  him  as  our  Creator; 
and  so  we  must  reckon  we  owe  ourselves  to  him,  and  do 
but  yield  him  what  we  owe,  and  what  was  his  before. 
For,  how  can  you  but  be  his,  who  of  his  mere  pleasvie 
hath  raised  you  out  of  nothing  1 

3.  We  must  remember  we  lui ve  been  apostate  creatures, 
such  as  had  fallen,  and  revolted  fW>m  aim;  and  soovr 
yielding  ourselves  to  him,  is  a  giving  ouraelres  back  lo 
aim,  havinff  injuriously  withdrawn  and  withheld  our- 
selves from  him  before.  And  because  the  injury  was  so 
ereat  as  we  could  never  make  any  recompense  for,  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  such  a  Mediator  should  be  appointed 
between  GK>d  and  us,  for  whose  sake  only  we  can  expect 
to  be  accepted  when  we  y^ld  ourselves.  So  great  a  Ma- 
jesty was- not  to  be  approached  by  offending  creatorcs 
without  so  great  a  Days-man  and  Peace-maker. 

3.  We  must  consiuer  ourselves  as  impure,  and  every 
way  unfit  for  the  Divine  presence,  service,  and  cenvene, 
ana  who  did  therefore  need  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghort 
to  be  put  forth  upon  us  to  make  us  fit :  and  tliat  theiefore 
our  case  required  we  should  put  ourselves  into  such  hands 
for  that  purpose. 

4.  We  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  under  the  Gospd, 
as  sinners  invited  and  called  back  to  God ;  as  such  whose 
case  is  not  desperate;  or  who  need  to  abandon  ourselves 
to  ruin,  though  we  have  greatly  offended,  as  if  there  were 
no  hope.  We  are  to  consider  ourselves  with  dtstinctioB 
fVom  the  condition  of  other  fallen  creatures.  The  angeh 
that  fell,  and  kept  not  their  first  station,  have  no  Oo^id 
sent  to  them  to  invite  them  back,  and  persuade  them  agaia 
to  5rield  themselves  to  God;  you  have.  Info  what  a 
transport  should  this  thought  put  you!  how  should  it 
mollify  you !  oh  what  a  yielding  temper  and  disposition 
of  spirit  should  it  work  in  you  towards  this  gracioas  call, 
and  just  challenge,  which  the  great  God  now  gives  you, 
and  makes  unto  you ! 


Sermon  II.  Thus  far  then  you  see  how  ytni  are  to  ._.^ 
sider  God  and  yourselves  in  tins  your  yieloina:  yourselves 
to  him.    You  are  now  next  to  consider, 
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-8.  What  jwkT  yielding  joursehres  to  God  accordiD|[  to 
each  considerations  most  include,  or  be  accompanied  with. 
For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  you  have  no  more  to  mind 
in  this  matter,  than  only  what  is  contained  in  the  bare  ab- 
stract nature  of  such  an  act ;  but  looking  upon  your  case 
in  its  circumstances,  and  considering  ihe  state  of  thin^ 
between  God  and  yon,  it  greatly  concerns  you  to  see  to  it, 
that  the  matter  be  suitably  carried  to  this  state  of  your  case. 
Whereupon, 

1.  Your  yielding  yourselves  to  God  must  be  accompar 
nied  with  very  deep  and  serious  repentance.  'Tis  a  most 
penitential  surrender  yon  are  now  to  make  of  yourselves 
to  him ;  for  you  are  to  remember  that  you  are  but  now 
coming  back  out  of  a  state  of  apostacy  from  your  sovereign 
and  most  rightful  Lord.  Yea.  though  you  are  but  renew- 
ing your  surrender  of  yourselves,  having  done  somewhat 
herem  before,  you  are  yet  to  consi^r  this  was  your  case ; 
and  perhaps  some  never  haVe  yet  seriously  thought  of  any 
such  Uiing,  but  lived  in  this  world  hitherto  as  if  you  were 
your  own,  and  there  were  no  Lord  over  you :  O  then  with 
what  inward  remorse,  with  what  brokenness  of  heart,  with 
what  relentings  and  self-accusing,  should  this  thinf  now 
be  done  1  You  should  come,  smiting  upon  the  th^n,  and 
saying  within  yourselves,  "  What  have  I  done  1  So  long, 
Lord,  have  I  lived  in  this  world  of  thine,  which  tluHi 
madest,  and  not  I,  as  if  I  might  do  in  it.  and  with  myself, 
what  I  pleased  I  I  have  usurped  upon  thy  unquestionable 
right  in  me,  have  lived  to  myself,  and  not  to  thee ;  I  am 
now  convinced  that  this  was  a  very  undutiful,  unlawful 
way  of  living."  X/et  him  hear  you  (as  he  once  heard 
Ephraim,  or  ^U  do)  bemoaning  yourselves,  and  sajring, 
«  Turn  me  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  ^hou  art  the  Lord  my 
God,"7  &c.  How  can  you  think  of  yielding  yourselves 
no^  at  length  to  God,  without  being  deeply  sensible  of 
your  having  deferred  it  so  lon^,  and  that  you  have  not  done 
It  sooner ;  and  how  great  the  iniquity  was  of  your  former 
course;  that  you  have  all  this  while  committed  a  con- 
tinual robbery  upon  him  that  gave  you  breath  ?  Will  a 
man  rob  God?  And  if  you  say,  Wherein  have  I  robbed 
himi  You  have  robbed  him  of  yourself:  a  greater  thin^ 
than  of  tithes  and  offerings;  and  this  robbery  was  sacri- 
lege. For  every  thing  due  and  devoted  to  God,  hath  a 
sacredness  upon  it ;  and  consider,  were  you  not,  upon  his 
just  claim,  in  your  baptism  devoted  to  him  1  How  should 
this  startle  you  I  you  have  constantly  alienated  from  him 
a  sacred  thing!  You  have  been  in  a  continual  contest 
with  him  about  one  of  the  highest  rights  of  his  sovereignty, 
yea  and  of  his  Godhead,  for  to  that,  nothing  is  more  pecu- 
liar, than  to  be  Lord  of  all.  So  that  the  controversy  between 
him  and  you  hath  been.  Who  shall  be  Godi  You  have 
refused  him  his  own  creature.  How  high  a  crime  was 
this !  Know  then  yon  have  been  a  great  transgressor^  a 
grievous  revolter,  and  now  therefore  yield  yourself  to  him 
writh  a  melting,  broken  heart,  or  you  do  nothing. 

3.  It  must  be  done  with  |^eat  deliberation ;  not  as  the 
mere  effect  of  a  sudden  fright.  What  is  done  in  a  rash 
haste,  may  be  as  soon  undone.  Leisurely  consider,  and 
take  the  whole  compass  of  the  case ;  weigh  with  yourselves 
the  mentioned  grounds  upon  which  you  are  to  yield  your- 
selves, and  the  ends  you  are  to  do  it  for,  that  things  may 
be  set  right  between  him  .and  you,  that  you  may  return 
into  your  own  natural  place  and  station,  that  you  may 
be  afain  stated  in  that  subordination  to  your  sovereign 
Ix>ra  which  fitly  belongs  to  you ;  that  he  may  have  ms 
right  which  he  claims,  and  you  the  mercy  which  you  need. 
Here  is  place  for  much  consideration.  And  when  Israel 
is  complained  of  as  less  willing  to  acknowledge  Gk>d  for 
his  Owner  and  Master,  than  the  ox  and  ass  were*  to  ac- 
knowled^  theirs,  all  this  is  resolved  into  this,  that  the 
people  did  not  consider,  Isa.  i. 

3.  It  must  be  done  with  judgment,  which  is  the  effect 
of  such  consideration.  When  all  things  have  been  wdl 
weighed  that  belongs  to  this  case,  then  let  this  formed  judg- 
ment pass,  "  Lord,  I  ought  to  be  thine,  and  no  other's." 
Say  to  him  hereupon,  with  a  convinced  judgment  and  con- 
science, '*  O  God,  I  surrender  myself,  as  now  seeing  none 
hath  that  right  m  me  that  thou  hast."  When  the  love 
of  Christ  becomes  constraining  upon  souls,  it  is  because 
they  thoa  judge,  that  they  ought  no  longer  to  live  to 
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themselves,  but  to  him,  &e.  9  Cor.  r.  14,  15.  #The8e 
things  last  mentioned  will  imply  a  rectified  mind,  which 
must  be  ingredient  into  this  transaction,  else  it  will  be  de- 
fective throughout. 

4.  It  must  be  done  with  a  fulness  of  consent ;  and  herein 
it  chiefly  consists,  when  the  soul  saj^  "  Lord,  I  am  now 
most  entirely  willing  to  be  thine."  This  is  your  yielding 
yourselves.  And  hereby  the  covenant  is  struck  between 
God  and  you;  which  consists  in  the  expressed  consent  of 
the  parties  covenanting  in  the  matters  about  which  the  co- 
venant is.  This  covenant  is  about  the  parties  themselves 
who  covenant,  as  the  conjugal  covenant  is,  which  resem- 
bles it ;  viz.  that  they  shall  be  one  another's.  .  God  hath 
expressed  his  consent  in  his  word  and  Gospel,  making 
therein  the  first  overture  to  you.  When  you  rejoin  your 
own  consent  the  thing  is  done ;  this  being  the  sum  of  his 
covenant^  <<  I  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple," as  m  many  places  of  Scripture  it  is  gathered  up. 
When  therefore,  as  God  hath  openly  testified  his  willing- 
ness to  be  their  God  who  shall  accept  and  take  him  to  be 
so,  you  also  are  filling,  and  do  consent  too,  yon  do  now 
take  hold  on  his  covenant,  matters  are  agreed  between  him 
and  you ;  and  you  may  take  those  words  as  spoken  to  you 
particularly,  I  have  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  and 
thou  art  become  mine,  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  But  then  yon  must 
take  notice  that  this  is  to  be  done  with  9k  full  consent,  which 
that  is  said  to  be  which  determines  you,  though  it  be  not 
absolutely  perfect.  No  grace  in  any  facul^  is  perfect  in 
this  life.  But  as  in  human  affairs,  that  will  is  said  to  be 
fiUlf  which  is  the  spring  of  answerable,  following  actions, 
so  it  is  here.  If  a  man  have  some  inclination  to  this  or  that, 
and  do  it  not,  it  goes  for  nothing ;  if  he  do  it,  his  will  is  said 
to  be  fiill,  though  he  have  some  remaining  disinclination. 
You  may  be  said  to  yield  yourselves  to  God,  with  a  full 
consent,  when  you  live  afterwards  as  one  devoted  to  him. 

5.  Your  yielding  yourselves  to  God  must  carry  life  in  it, 
as  the  following  words  signify;  "Yield  yourselves  to  God. 
as  those  that  are  aUve  from  the  dead."  It  must  be  a  vital 
act,  and  have  vigour  in  it.  Yon  must  be  capable  of  making 
that  true  judgment  of  your  case,  as  'tis.D.  ll. "  of  reckoning 
truly  that  you  are  dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  God  throngn 
Jesus  Christ."  Do  it  as  feeling  life  to  ^ring  in  your  souls 
towards  God  in  your  yielding  yourselves  to  him.  What ! 
will  you  offer  Gkxl  a  carcass?  not  the  "living  sacrifice," 
whicn  you  see  is  required,  Rom.  xii.  1.  Beg  eaniastly  for 
his  own  Spirit  of  li&  and  power,  that  may  enable  you  to 
offer  up  a  living  soul  to  the  living  God. 

6.  There  must  be  faith  in  your  jrielding  yourselves. 
For  it  is  a  committing  or  intrusting  yourselves  to  God, 
with  the  expectation  of  beingf  saved  and  made  happy  by 
him.  So  Scripture  ^peaks  of  it,  3  Tim.  u.  13.  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  (or  trusted,^  and  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  what  I  have  committed  to  nim  against  that  day. 
'Tis  suitable  to  the  gracious  nature  of  God,  to  his  excellent 

freatness,  to  his  design,  to  the  mediatorship  of  his  Son,  to 
is  promise  and  gospel-covenant,  and  to  your  own  neces- 
sities, and  the  exigency  of  your  own  lost,  undone  state, 
that  you  so  yield  yourselves  to  him,  as  a  poor  creature 
ready  to  perish,  expecting,  not  for  your  sake  but  his  own, 
to  be  accepted,  ana  to  find  mercy  with  him.  You  do  him 
the  honour  which  he  seeks,  and  which  is  most  worthy  of 
aGk>d,  the  most  excellent,  and  a  self-sufficient  Being,  when 
you  do  thus.  Yon  answer  the  intendment  of  the  whole 
gospel-constitution,  which  bears  this  inscription,  To  the 
praue  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  d»e.  *Tis  hononrable  to  him 
when  you  take  liis  word,  that  they  that  believe  in  his  Son, 
shall  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  You  herein  set 
to  your  seal  that  he  is  true,  and  the  more  fully,  and  with 
the  more  significancy,  when  upon  the  credit  of  it  you  yield 
yourselves,  with  an  assurance  that  he  will  not  destroy  or 
reject  a  poor  creature  that  yields  to  him,  and  casts  itself 
upon  his  mercy. 

7.  Another  ingredient  into  this  yielding  of  yourselves 
must  be  love.  As  faith,  in  your  yielding  yourselves  to 
Gk)d,  aims  at  your  own  welfare  and  salvation,  'so  love,  in 
doii^  it,  intends  his  service,  and  all  the  du^  to  him  you 
are  capable  of  doing  him.  You  must  be  able  to  give  this 
as  the  true  reason  of  your  act,  and  to  resolve  it  into  this 
principle;  "  I  3rield  myself  to  God,  because  I  love  him, 
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and  fMxn  the  unfeigned  love  1  t>ear  to  liim;  to  tell  the 
world,  if  there  were  occasion,  he  hath  captivated  tnr  heart 
with  liis  excellencies  and  his  love,  and  nereupon,  having 
nothing  else,  I  tender  myself  to  him ;  to  tell  himself, "  Lord, 
thou  Imowest  all  things,  thoa  knowest  that  I  love  thee ; 
and  becanse  I  do,  I  present  myself  to  thee;  'tis  all  I  can 
do.  I  wish  myself  ten  thoasand  times  better  for  thy 
blessed  sake ;  and  if  I  had  in  me  all  the  excellencies  of 
many  thoasand  angels,  I  were  too  mean  a  thing,  and  such 
as  nothing  bat  thy  own  goodness  coold  count  worthy  thine 
acceptance :  because  I  love  thee  I  covet  to  be  near  thee, 
I  covet  to  DC  thine,  I  covet  to  lead  my  life  with  thee,  to 
dwell  in  thy  presence ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  be  as  without 
thee  in  the  world  as  heretofore.  I  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my 
strength,  because  thine  own  perfections  highly  deserve  it, 
and  because  thou  hast  heard  my  voice,  and  hast  delivered 
my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  mv  feet 
from  falling,  and  I  yield  myself  to  thee,  because  I  love 
thee.  I  make  an  oner  of  myself  to  be  thy  servant,  thy 
servant,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds;  and  now  I 
desire  to  bind  mvself  in  new  ones  to  thee,  that  are  never  to 
be  loosed."  And  yon  can  make  no  doabt  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  therefore  with  dispositions  and  a  temper  suitable 
to  the  state  you  are  now  wiuing  to  come  into,  that  of  a  de- 
voted servant ;  viz. 

8.  With  great  reverence  and  humility.  For,  consider  to 
whom  yoa  are  tendering  yourself;  to  the  "  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiieth  eternity ;"  to  him  that  hath  heaven  for 
his  throne,  and  earth  for  his  footstool ;  and  in  comparison 
of  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  but  as  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket, 
and  the  dust  of  the  balance,  &c.  Yea,  to  him  against  whom 
you  have  sinned,  and  before  whose  pure  eyes  you  cannot, 
in  yourself,  but  appear  most  offensively  impure ;  so  that 
you  have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  up  your 
eyes  before  him. 

9.  And  yet  it  surely  ought  to  be  with  great  joy  and 
gladness  of  heart,  that  he  hath  expressed  himself  willing  to 
accept  such  as  you,  and  that  he  hath  made  you  willing  to 
vield  vourselves.  .The  very  thought  should  make  your 
heart  leap  and  spring  within  you,  that  he  should  ever  have 
bespoken  such  as  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to  him,  when 
he  might  have  neglected  us,  and  let  us  wander  endlessly, 
without  ever  looking  aftelr  us  more.  How  should  it  glad 
your  hearts  this  day,  to  have  such  a  message  brought 
you  from  the  great  God,  and  which  you  find  is  written  in 
his  own  word,  to  yield  yourselves  to  him !  Should  not 
your  hearts  answer  with  wonder ;  "  And,  blessed  Lord ! 
art  thou  willing  again  to  have  to  do  with  us,  who  left  thee 
having  no  cause,  and  who  returning  can  be  of  no  use  to 
thee  I"  0  blessed  be  God,  that  we  may  yield  ourselves 
back  unto  him !  that  we  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  it. 
And  you  have  cause  to  bless  Qod,  and  rejoice,  if  this  day 
you  feel  your  heart  willing  to  yield  yourselves  to  hira,  and 
f>ecome  nis.  Do  you  indeed  find  yourselves  willing? 
You  are  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power.*  This  is  the  day 
of  his  power  upon  your  hearts.  Many  are  called  and 
refuse;  he  often  stretches  out  his  hands,  and  no  man  re- 
gards.^ Perhaps  you  have  been  called  upon  often  before 
this  day  to  do  this  same  thing,  and  neglected  it,  had  no 
heart  to  it ;  and  he  might  have  said  to  you,  "  Now  I  will 
never  treat  with  you  more ;  if  you  should  call,  I  will  not 
hear ;  if  you  stretch  out  your  hands,  I  will  not  regard  it, 
but  laugh  at  your  destruction,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh."  But  if  now  he  Is  pleased  to  call  once  more, 
your  hearts  do  answer ;  "  Lord,  here  we  are,  we  are  now 
ready  to  surrender  ourselves;"  you  may  conclude  he  hath 
poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  you.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  now  moving  upon  this  assembly,  this  is  indeed  a  joyful 
day,  the  day  which  he  hath  himself  made,  and  you  oueVt 
to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.b  When  the  people  m  David's 
days  offered  of  their  substance  to  Gk>d  for  the  service  of  his 
house,  'tis  said.  The  people  rejoiced  for  that  they  offered 
willingly:  and  David,  we  are  told,  blessed  Go<l  before 
all  the  congregation — saying,  lliine,  O  Lord,  is  the  great- 
ness and  the  power — But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my 
people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after 
uiis  sorti  for  all  things  come  of  thee  and  of  thme  own 
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have  we  given  thee.«  If  yon  are  thw  day  wllliiig  to 
yourselves^  how  much  is  this  a  greater  thing  t  sad  k 
comesof  hiin,and*tiBof  hisownyonare  novgivii^hifl.; 
for  he  had  a  most  onqnestionable  right  in  yoQ  befitre. 

10.  You  should  do  it  with  solemnity.^  For  have  yog 
ever  had  a  business  of  greater  importance  to  tnaamei  in  ail 
yonrdaysl  If  you  were  to  dispose  of  an  estate,  or  a  child, 
would  you  not  nave  all  things  be  as  express  and  cl^  as 
may  bel  and  would  they  not  insist  to  have  it  ao,  with 
whom  yon  deal  in  any  such  aflhirl  And  is  there  not  a 
solemnity  belonging  to  all  such  transactions  1  rgprrmllj  if 
you  were  to  dispose  of  yourself  1  as  in  the  conjogal  cove^ 
nant ;  though  that  is  to  Be  but  for  this  short  ancertain  tine 
of  life ;  so  as  that  the  relation  yon  enter  into  to-day,  may 
be  by  death  dissolved  and  broken  off  again  to-morruw ; 
how  much  more  explicit,  clear,  and  solemn,  should  this 
yoar  covenanting  with  God  in  Christ  be,  wherein  yoa  are 
to  make  over  your  soul  to  hini^  and  for  eternity  1  Yoa  are 
to  become  his,  under  the  bond  of  an  everlasting  oovombl 
You  are  entering  a  relation  never  to  be  broken  oS.  This 
God  is  to  be  your  God  for  ever  and  ever,  and  upoa  the 
same  terms  you  are  to  be  his.  Is  your  immona]  aool  of 
less  account  with  you  than  the  temporal  concenmieBls  of 
a  mortal  child  that  you  are  placing  oat  bat  for  a  term  oi 
years  that  soon  expires  ?  yea^  or  than  a  piece  of  grooiid,  or 
a  horse,  or  a  sheep,  about  which  howpun<$aal  and  expras 
are  your  bargains  and  contracts  wont  to  be  1  Or  are  oalr 
the  matters  of  your  soul,  and  wherein  yoa  have  to  do  with 
the  great  God,  to  be  slightly  managed,  or  to  be  hoddled  9f 
in  conftision,  or  to  be  slid  over  in  silent  intimariofwl  ^b 
true,  that  so  express  and  solemn  dealing  in  yielding  and 
giving  up  yourselves  to  Gk)d,  is  not  needftil  on  his  pait, 
who  understands  sincerity  without  any  expression  of 
yours ;  but  'tis  needful  on  your  part,  that  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression  may  be  made  upon  your  spirits ;  which  it 
you  be  sincere,  you  will  not  only  feel  yonrselves  to  need, 
but  your  own  temper  and  inclination  wDl  prompt  yoa  to 
it ;  accounting  you  can  never  be  under  bonds  strong  and 
sure  enough  to  nim.  You  will  not  only  apprehend  neces- 
sity, but  will  relish  and  taste  pleasure  in  any  sach  trans- 
action with  the  blessed  God,  in  avouching  him  to  be  year 
God,  and  yourself  to  be  his.  The  more  solemn  it  is,  the 
more  grateful  it  will  be  to  you. 

Do  so  then.  Fall  before  his  throne;  prostrate  yoarseif 
at  his  footstool ;  and  having  chosen  your  fit  season,  when 
nothing  may  interrupt  you ;  and  having  shut  op  yoarself 
with  him,  pour  out  your  soul  to  him ;  teu  him  yoa  are  now 
come  on  purpose  to  offer  yourselves  to  him  as  his  ova. 

0  that  you  would  not  let  this  night  pass  without  doing  so! 
Tell  him  you  have  too  long  neglected  him,  and  ftngoden 
to  whom  you  belonged ;  humbly  beseech  him  for  his  par- 
don, and  that  he  will  now  accept  of  yon,  for  yoor  Re- 
deemer's sake,  as  being  throug:h  nis  grace  resolved  never 
to  live  so  great  a  stranger  to  him,  or  be  snch  a  wanderer 
from  him  more.  And  when  you  have  d<me  so,  remember 
the  time;  let  it  be  with  you  a  noted  memorable  day,  as 
you  would  be  sure  to  keep  the  day  in  memory  when  joa 
became  such  a  one's  servant,  or  tenant,  or  yoar  mamsge 
day.  Renew  this  your  agreement  with  6od  often,  bat 
forget  it  never.  Perhaps  some  may  say,  "  Bat  what  needi 
all  thisi"  were  we  not  once  devoted  and  given  ap  to  God 
in  baptism  1  and  is  not  that  sufilcient.1  To  what  parpose 
should  we  do  again  a  thing  that  hath  once  been  so  solenmly 
done. 

But  here  I  desire  you  to  consider.  Are  jron  never  to  be- 
come  the  Lord's  by  your  own  choice  1  Are  you  always  to 
be  Christians  only  by  another's  Christianity,  n<it  by  yoar 
own  T  And  again,  have  you  not  broken  yonr  baptismal 
vowl  have  you  not  forgot  it  for  the  most  part  ever  since? 

1  am  afraid  too  many  never  think  of  any  sach  matter  at 
all,  that  ever  they  were  devoted  to  God  by  others,  bat  only 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  make  it  an  excose  that 
they  may  never  do  such  a  thing  themselves.  And  consider, 
were  these  Christian  Romans  on  whom  the  apoade  presses 
this  duty  never  baptized,  think  yoa  1  Read  over  the  fore^ 
going  part  of  the  chapter,  wherein  you  find  him  pattiag 
them  in  mind  that  they  had  been  baptized  into  Christ^ 
death,  and  boned  with  him  in  baptism,  and  thai  therefion 
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this  was  to  be  an  aignment  to  them  why  they  should  yield 
themselves  lo  Qod ;  not  why  they  should  not.  Wherefore 
our  way  is  now  plain  and  open  to  what  we  are  further  to 
do,  1^. 

2.  To  apply  this  practical  doctrine,  and  press  the  pre- 
cept further  upon  you,  which  hath  been  opened  to  you,  and 
pressed  by  parts  in  some  measure  already,  in  our  insist- 
ing on  the  several  heads,  which  you  have  seen  do  belong 
to  it;  and  are  one  way  or  other  comprehended  in  it. 
Which  will  therefore  make  this  latter  part  of  our  work  the 
diorter,  and  capable  of  being  despatched  in  the  fewer 
words :  and  with  blessed  effect,  if  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
Grod  shall  vouchsafe  to  co-operate,  and  deal  with  your 
hearts  and  mine.  Shall  we  then  all  agree  upon  this  thmgl 
Shall  we  unite  in  one  resolution,  "  We  will  be  the  Lord's.*' 
Shall  every  one  say  in  his  own  heart,  "  For  my  part,  I  will, 
and  so  will  I,  flind  so  will  1 1"  Come  now,  one  and  all. 
This  is  no  unlawful  confederacy,  'tis  a  blessed  combina- 
tion 1  Come  then,  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a 
perpetual  covenant,  not*  to  be  forgotten.  •  With  whatso- 
ever after-solemnity  you  may  renew  this  obligation  and 
bond  of  God  upon  your  souls,  as  I  hope  you  will  do  it, 
e  veiy  one  apart,  in  your  closets,  or  in  any  comer,  and  yon 
eannot  do  it  too  fully,  or  too  often ;  yet  let  us  now  all  rer 
solve  the  thing ;  and  this  assembly  make  a  joint-surrender 
and  oblation  of  itself  to  the  great  God  our  sovereign  right- 
fill  Lord,  through  our  blessed  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  by 
the  eternal  Spirit,  (which  I  hope  is  breathing  and  at  work 
among  us,)  as  one  living  sacrifice,  as  all  of  us  alive  from 
the  dead,  to  be  for  ever  sacred  to  him !  O  blessed  assem- 
bly !  O  happy  act  and  deed !  With  how  grateful  and  well 
plea.sing  an  odour  will  the  kindness  and  dutifulncss  of  this 
offering  ascend,  and  be  received  above !  God  will  accept, 
heaven  will'rejoice.  angels  will  concur,  and  Kindly  fall  in 
with  us.  We  hereby  adjoin  ourselves  in  relation,  and  in 
heart  and  spirit,  "  to  the  general  assembly,  to  the  church 
of  the  first-Dom  ones  written  in  heaven,  to  the  innumera- 
ble company  of  an^^ls,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,"  and  withm  a  little  while  snail  be  actually  among 
them.  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  now  among  us  any 
dissenting  vote?    Consider, 

1.  'Tis  a  plain  and  unquestionable  thing  you  are  pressed 
unto :  a  thing  that  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  against  which 
YOU  have  nothinjg  to  say,  and  about  which  you  cannot  but 
be  already  convinced.  And  'tis  a  matter  full  of  danger, 
and  upon  which  tremendous  consequences  depend,  to  go 
on  in  any  practice,  or  in  any  neglect,  against  a  conviction 
of  judgment  and  conscience.  For  your  own  heart  and 
conscience  must  condemn  you  if  you  consider,  and  it  be- 
trays you  if  you  consider  not  How  fearful  a  thing  is  it  for 
a  man  to  carry  his  own  doom  in  his  own  bosom !  to  go  up 
and  down  the  world  with  a  self-condemning  heart,  if  it 
be  awake,  and  which  if  it  be  not,  yet  cannot  sleep  always, 
and  must  awake  with  the  greater  terror  at  length.  Aiid 
in  so  plain  case  'tis  most  certainly  God's  deputy,  and 
speaks  his  mind  :  If  our  hearts  condemn  us,  Qoa  is  great- 
er than  our  hearts,  t  &c% 

3.  'Tis  that  therefore  the  refusal  whereof  none  of  yon 
would  avow.  Who  among  us  can  have  the  confidence  to 
stand  forth  and  say,  I  will  oe  none  of  the  Lord's  7  Would 
any  man  be  content  to  go  with  this  written  upon  his  fore^- 
head  from  day  to  day  1  And  doth  not  that  signify  such  a 
refusal  to  be  a  shameful  thing  1  That  must  needs  be  an 
ill  temper  of  mind  which  one  would  be  ashamed  any  one 
should  know. 

3.  And  'tis  a  mean  thing  to  dissemble,  to  be  willing  to 
be  thought  and  counted  what  we  are  not,  or  do  what  in 
truth  we  do  not. 

4.  And  considering  what  inspection  we  are  under,  'tis  a 
vain  thing.  For  do  we  not  know  that  "  eyes  which  are  as 
a  flame  of  fire,"  behold  us,  and  pierce  into  our  very  souls? 
Do  we  not  know  "  all  things  in  us  are  naked  and  manifest 
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to  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  T* '  and  that  he  discern.; 
it,  if  there  be  any  heart  among  us  that  is  not  sincere  in 
this  thing  t 

5.  Consider  that  this  is  the  very  design  of  the  Gospel 
you  live  under.  What  doth  it  signify  or  intend,  but  to 
recall  apostate  creatures  back  again  to  Grod  1  What  is  the 
Christian  religion  you  profess,  but  a  state  of  devotedness 
to  God,  under  the  conduct  and  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ  1  You  frustrate  the  Qoepel^  and  make  your  religion 
a  nullity  and  an  empty  name,  till  you  do  this. 

6.  And  how  will  you  lift  up  your  heads  at  last  in  the 
great  day  1  and  be&re  this  God  the  Judge  of  all  t  Yon 
cannot  now  plead  ignorance.  If  perhaps  any  among  you 
have  not  been  formerly  so  expressly  called,  and  ureed  to 
this  yielding  yourselves  to  God ;  now  yon  are:  and  from 
his  own  plam  word  'tis  charged  upon  you.  Will  not  this 
be  remembered  hereafter  1  What  will  you  say  when  the 
great  Grod,  whose  creature  you  are,  speaks  to  you  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  bids  you  gird  up  your  loins,  and 
give  him  an  answer  1  "  Were  you  not,  on  such  a  d^,  in 
such  a  place,  demanded  and  claimed  in  my  name  1  Were 
you  not  told,  were  you  not  convinced,  you  ought  to  yield 
yourselves  to  me  t  and  yet  you  did  it  not.  Are  you  pre- 
pcured  to  contest  with  your  Maker  1  Where  is  your  right, 
where  is  your  power,  to  stand  against  me  in  this  contest  1" 

7.  But  if  you  sincerely  yield  yourselves,  the  main  con- 
troversy is  at  an  end  between  the  great  God  and  you.  All 
your  former  sins  are  pardoned  and  done  away  at  once. 
Those  glad  tidings  you  have  often  heard  that  import  no- 
thing but  "  glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men,"  plainly  show  that  the  great 
Ghxl  whom  you  had  offended,  hath  no  design  to  destroy 
you,  but  only  to  make  you  yield,  and  nve  him  back  his 
own.  Though  you  have  formerly  lived  a  wandering  life, 
and  been  as  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  from  your  true  owner, 
it  will  be  all  fore^otten.  How  readily  was  the  reluming 
prodigal  received  !  and  so  will  you.  How  quiet  rest  will 
you  have  this  night,  when  upon  such  terms  there  is  a  re- 
conciliation between  God  ana  you  1  You  have  given  him 
his  own,  and  he  is  pleased,  and,  most  of  all  for  this,  that  he 
hath  you  now  to  save  you.  You  were  his  to  destroy  be- 
fore, now  you  are  his  to  save.  He  could  easily  destroy  you 
against  your  will,  but  'tis  only  with  your  will,  he  having 
made  you  willing,  that  he  must  save  you.  And  bis  bid- 
ding you  yield,  implies  his  willingness  to  do  so.  O  how 
much  of  Gospel  is  there  in*  this  invitation  to  you  to  yield 
yourselves  tb  God !  consider  it  as  the  voice  of  grace.  Will 
he  that  bids  a  poor  wretch  yi|ld  itself,  reject  or  destroy 
when  it  doth  so  1 

8.  And  how  happily  may  you  now  live  the  rest  of  your 
dajTs  in  this  world.  You  will  live  under  his  care,  for  will 
he  not  take  care  of  his  own,  those  that  are  of  his  own 
house  1  An  infidel  would.  Vou  are  now  of  his  family, 
under  his  immediate  government,  and  under  his  continual 
ble&sing.  And  were  you  now  to  give  an  account  where 
you  have  been  to-day,  and  what  you  have  been  doing;  if 
you  say,  you  have  engaged  this  day  in  a  solemn  treaty 
with  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  about  yielding  your- 
selves to  him ;  and  it  be  further  asked,  "Well,  and  what 
was  the  issue  1  Have  you  agreed  V*  Must  you,  any  of  you, 
be  obliged  by  the  truth  of  the  case  to  say,  ''  No  1"  Aston- 
ishing answer !  What !  hast  thou  been  treating  with  the 
great  God,  the  God  of  thy  life,  and  not  agreed  1  What, 
man !  did  he  demand  of  thee  any  unreasonable  thing  1 
"  Only  to  yield  myself."  Why,  that  was  in  all  the  world 
the  inost  reasonable  thing.  Wretched  creature,  whither 
now  wilt  thou  gol  What  wilt  thou  do  with  thyself? 
Where  wilt  thou  lay  thy  hated  head  1  But  if  you  can  say, 
"  Blessed  be  God,  I  glaaly  a^ed  to  the  proposal ;  he  gave 
me  the  grace  not  to  deny  him :"  then  may  it  be  said  this 
was  a  good  day's  work,  and  you  will  have  cause  to  bless 
God  for  this  day  as  long  as  you  have  a  day  to  Uve. 
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PREFACE. 

When  spiritual  jndgments  do  more  eminentlj  befall  a  people,  great  outward  calamities  do  often  ensne. 
il  was  so  in  the  instance  which  the  text  here  insisted  on  refers  to.  Bat  it  is  not  always  so ;  the  connezion  befweea 
these  two  sorts  of  judgments  is  not  absolutely  certain  and  necessary,  yea,  and  is  more  freqnent  with  tlie  eontimria 
of  each.  For  this  reason  therefore,  and  because  judgments  of  the  former  kind  are  so  unezpressibhr  greater,  and  nofe 
tremendous,  this  discourse  insists  only  upon  them,  about  which  serious  moniticms  both  hare  a  clearer  ground,  and 
are  of  greater  importance ;  and  wholly  waives  the  latter. 

Too  many  are  i^  first  to  fanc^  similitudes  between  the  state  of  thin^  with  one  people  and  another,  and  then  » 
draw  infercsices;  beinff  perhaps  imposed  on  by  a  strong  imagination  mboth;  which  yet  must  pass  with  them  for  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  perhaps  they  take  it  not  well,  if  it  do  not  so  with  others  too.  It  were  indeed  the  work  of  an- 
other prophet  certainly  to  accommodate  and  make  application  of  what  was  spoken  by  a  former  to  a  distinct  time  and 
j>eople.  ^Tis  enough  for  us  to  learn  from  such  sayings  as  this  of  our  Saviour,  those  rules  of  life  and  practice,  sack 
instruction  and  cautions  as  are  common  to  all  times,  without  arrogating  to  ourselves  his  prerogative,  of  foretelling 
events  that  shall  happen  in  this  or  that.  The  affectation  of  venturing  upon  futurity,  and  forebotung  direlol  thini^  lo 
kingdoms  and  nations,  mav,  besides  its  being  without  sufficient  ground,  proceed  from  some  or  other  very  bad  principle. 
Dislike  of  the  present  metnods  of  Providence,  weariness  and  impatiency  of  our  present  condition,  too  great  pitnenesi 
to  wish  what  we  take  upon  us  to  predict,  the  prediction  importing  more  heat  of  anger  than  certainty  of  foresight,  a 
wrathful  spirit,  that  would  presently  fetch  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  suc-h  as  favour  not  our  inclinations  and  de- 
sires, so  that  (as  the  poet  speaks)  whole  cities  should  be  overturned  at  our  request,  if  the  heavenly  powers  would 
he  so  easy,  as  to  comply  with  such  furious  imprecations :  a  temper  that  ill  a^ees  with  humanity  itself,  noc  to  care 
at  what  rate  of  common  calamity  and  misery  a  purchase  be  made  of  our  own  immunity  from  sufiTerings.  Naj,  to  be 
willing  to  run  the  most  desperate  hazard  in  the  case,  and  even  covet  a  general  ruin  to  others,  upon  a  mere  anprehoid- 
ed  possibility  that  our  case  may  be  mended  t^  it ;  when  it  may  be  more  probable  to  become  much  worse.  But  O  how 
disagreeable  is  it  to  the  Spirit  of  our  merciful  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose  name  we  bear,  upon  any  terms  to  delight  ia 
human  miseries!  The  greatest  honour  men  of  that  complexion  are  capable  of  doing  the  Christian  name,  were  lo 
disclaim  it.  Can  such  angry  heats  have  place  in  Christian  breasts,  as  shall  render  them  the  well-pleaaed  spectators, 
yea  authors,  of  one  anothers  calamities  and  ruin  1  Can  the  tears  that  issued  from  these  compassionate,  blessed  ey«s, 
upon  the  foresight  of  Jerusalem's  wofnl  catastrophe,  do  nothing  towards  the  quenching  of  these  flames  1 

But  I  add,  that  the  too-intent  fixing  of  our  tnoughts  upon  any  supposable  events  in  this  world,  argues,  at  least,  a 
narrow,  carnal  mind,  that  draws  and  gathers  all  things  mto  time,  as  despairing  of  eternity;  and  reckons  no  belter 
state  of  things  considerable,  that  is  not  to  be  brought  about  under  their  own  present  view,  in  this  world ;  as  if  it  were 
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gers  can  never  want  his  warrant.  And,  after  our  blessed  Saviour's  most  imitable  exam{>le,  to  scatter  our  tears  over  the 
impenitent,  even  upon  the  (too  prolMble)  apprehension  of  the  temnoral  judnnents  which  hang  over  their  heads^  bat 
most  of  all  upon  the  account  of  Uieir  liableness  to  the  more  dreadml  ones  of  the  other  state;  which  in  the  foUowing 
discourse,  I  hope,  it  is  made  competently  evident,  this  lamentation  of  our  Saviour  hath  ultimate  reference  unto.  For 
the  other,  though  we  know  them  to  be  due,  and  most  highly  deserved ;  yet  concerning  the  actual  infliction  of  them, 
even  upon  obstinate  and  persevering  sinners,  we  cannot  prQuonnce.  We  have  no  settled  constitution,  or  rale,  by 
which  we  can  conclude  it,  any  more  than  that  outward  felicity,  or  prosperity,  shall  be  the  constant  portion  of  good  men 
in  this  world.  The  great  God  hath  reserved  to  himself  a  latitude  of  acting  more  arbitrarily,  both  as  to  vromian  and 
threatening  of  this  nature.    If  the  accomplishment  of  either  could  be  certainly  expected,  it  should  be  of  the  pranises 
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ntlier ;  because  as  topromiaed  rewards  CM  is  pleased  to  make  himself  debtor,  and  a  right  accrues  to  them  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made,  if  either  the  promise  be  absolute,  or  made  with  any  certain  condition,  that  is  actually  performed. 
But  God  is  always  the  creditor  ptma,  the  right  to  punish,  remains  wholly  ra  himself,  the  exacting  whereof  he  may 
therefore  sosptend,  without  any  appearance  of  wrong,  as  seemeth  good  unto  him.  If,  therefore,  he  may  withhold 
temporal  blessings  from  good  and  |)ious  men,  to  which  they  have  a  remote  and  fundamental  right,  as  having  reserved 
to  himself  the  judgment  of  the  fit  time  and  season  of  bestowing  them ;  much  more  doth  it  belcmg  to  his  wisdom,  to  fix 
the  bounds  of  his  patience  and  long-snfiering ;  and  determine  the  season  of  animadverting  upon  more  open  and  in- 
solent offenders  by  temporal  punishments,  according  as  shall  make  most  for  the  ends  of  his  government,  and  finally 
prove  more  advantageous  to  the  dignitv  and  glory  of  it.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  our  Saviour,  in  speaking  so  posi- 
tively concerning  the  approaching  fall  and  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  is  no  pattern  unto  us.  He  spake  not  only  with  the 
Imowledge  of  a  prophet,  out  with  the  authority  of  a  judge :  and  Ids  words  mav  be  considered  both  as  a  prediction 
and  a  sentence.    We  can  pretend  to  speak  in  neither  capacity  touching  things  oi  this  nature. 

But  for  the  everlasting  punishments  in  another  worid!,  that  belonjB^  to  unreconciled  sinners,  who  refuse  to  know  the 
things  of  their  j>eace,  the  gospel-constitution  hath  made  the  connexion  firm  and  unalterable,  between  their  continuing, 
unrepented  wickedness,  and  those  punishments.  When,  therefore,  we  behold  the  impuaent,  provoking  sins  of  the 
age  wherein  we  live,  against  the  natural  law  of  our  Creator,  persisted  in  with  all  the  marks  or  infidelity  and  obdu- 
ration  a^^ainst  the  truth  and  grace  that  so  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Redeemer,  we  may  (after  him} 
speak  positively,  He  that  believeth  not  shall  he  damned — is  condemned  already ;  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  Qoi 
aoideih  on  him.  If  ve  believe  not  that  I  am  jEGr,  je  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish*  And  here,  now  doth  it  become  us  too,  in  conformity  to  his  great  example,  to  speak  compassionatelv,  and 
as  those  diat,  in  some  measure,  know  the  terror  of  the  Lord!  O  how  doleful  is  the  case,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
consistent notions  of  manj,  with,  not  this  or  that  particular  doctrine,  or  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  with  the 
whole  sum  of  Christianity,  the  atheism  of  some,  the  avowed  mere  theism  of  others  I  The  former  sort  far  outdoing 
the  Jewish  infidelity.  Which  people,  besides  the  rational  means  of  demonstrating  a  Deity  common  to  them  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  could,  upon  the  account  of  many  things  peculiar  to  themselves,  be  in  no  suspense  concerning  this 
matter.  How  great  was  their  reverence  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  those  or  Moses  1  their  Imow- 
ledge  most  certain  of  plain,  and  most  convincing  matter  of  fact.  How  l<Hig  the  government  of  their  nation  had  been  an 
immediate  theocracy !  what  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  had  been  among  them  from  age  to  age !  in  how 
wonderful  a  manner  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  through  the  Red  sea,  and  conducted  all  along  through  the 
wilderness !  how  glorious  an  appearance  and  manifestation  of  himself  Gk>d  afiforded  to  them  at  the  giving  of  the 
law,  upon  mount  Binai  1  and  oy  how  apparent  exertions  of  the  Divine  power  the  former  inhabitants  were  expelled, 
and  they  settled  in  the  promised  land !  Upon  all  this  they  could  be  in  no  more  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  Deity,  than  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament  Whereas  we  are  put  to  prove,  in  a  Christian  nation,  that  this  world,  and 
its  continual  successive  inhabitants,  have  a  wise  intelligent  Maker  and  Lord,  and  that  all  things  came  not  into  the 
state  wherein  they  are,  by  (no  man  can  imagine  what)  either  fatal  necessi^  or  casualty. 

But  both  sorts  agree  m  (what  I  would  principallv  remark)  the  disbelief  of  Christ  being  the  Messiah.  And  so, 
with  boUi,  the  whole  business  of  Christianity  must  be  a  fable  and  a  cheat.  And  thus  it  is  determined,  not  by  men 
that  have  made  it  their  business  to  consider  and  examine  the  matter,  (for  the  plain  evidence  of  things  cannot  but 
even  obtrude  a  conviction  upon  any  diligent  inquirer,)  but  by  such  as  have  only  resolved  to  consider;  who  have 
before-hand  settled  their  purpose,  never  to  be  awed  by  Uie  apprehension  of  an  invisible  Ruler,  into  any  course  of  life 
that  shall  bear  hard  upon  sensual  inclination,  have  already  cnosen  their  master,  enslaved  themselves  to  brutal  appe- 
tite, and  are  so  habituated  to  that  mean  servility,  made  it  so  connatural,  so  deKerply  inward  to  themselves,  so  much 
their  very  life,  as  that  through  the  pre-apprehended  pain  and  uneasiness  of  a  vic^nt  rupture,  in  tearing  themselves 
f^om  themselves,  it  is  become  their  interest  not  to  admit  any  serious  thought.  Any  such  thought  they  are  concerned 
(they  reckon)  to  fence  against,  as  against  the  point  of  a  sword ;  it  strikes  at  their  onl^r  life,  the  brute  must  die,  that  (by  a 
happy  iraXiyvtwcrCa)  thcv  may  DC  again  bom  men.  That  is  the  design  of  Christianity,  to  restore  men  to  Uiemselves 
agam;  and  Dccause  it  hath  this  tendency,  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  endured.  And  all  the  little  residue  of  human  wit 
wnich  is  yet  left  them,  fwhich  because  the  sensual  nature  is  predominant,  is  pressed  into  a  subserviency  to  the  interest 
and  defence  of  a  brutal  life,)  (mly  serves  them  to  turn  every  thing  of  serious  religion  into  ridicule,  and  being  them- 
selves resolved  never  to  be  reasoned  into  any  seriousness,  they  have  the  confidence  to  make  the  trial,  whether  all 
other  men  can  be  jested  out  of  it. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  such  persons  could  allow  themselves  to  think,  and  debate  the  matter,  how  certain 
would  the  victory,  how  glonous  would  the  triumph  be,  of  the  Christian  religion  over  all  the  little  cavils  they  are 
wont  to  allege  against  it !  Let  their  own  consciences  testify  in  the -case,  whether  ever  they  have  applied  themselves 
to  an^  solemn  disguisition  concerning  this  important  afiair,  but  only  contented  themselves  with  being  able,  amidst 
transient  discourse,  to  cast  out,  now  and  then,  some  oblique  glance,  against  somewhat  or  other  that  was  appendant,  or 
more  remotely  belonging,  to  the  Christian  profession,  (in  so  much  Haste  as  not  to  stay  fur  an  answer.)  and  because 
they  may  have  surprised,  sometimes,  one  or  other,  not  so  ready  at  a  quick  repartee,  or  who  reckonea  the  matter  to 
require  solemn  and  somewhat  lar|^r  discourse,  (which  they  have  not  had  the  patience  to  hear^)  whether  they  have 
not  gone  away  puft  and  swollen  with  the  conceit,  that  they  have  whiffled  Christianity  away,  quite  off  the  stage,  with 
their  profane  breath:  as  if  its  firm  and  solid  strength,  wherein  it  stands  stable,  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  depended 
upon  this  or  that  sudden,  occasional,  momentary  effort  on  the  behalf  of  it.  But  if  such  have  a  mind  to  try  whether 
an^  thing  can  be  strongly  said  in  defence  of  that  sacred  profession,  let  them  considerately  peruse  what  hath  been 
written  by  divers  to  that  purpose.  And  not  to  engage  them  m  any  very  tedious  longsome  task,  if  they  like  not  to  travel 
through  the  somewhat  ahstruser  work  of  the  most  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  de  Yeritatc  Christians  Religionis,  or  the 
more  voluminous  Huetius,  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  or  divers  others  that  might  be  named,  let  them  but  2>atient1y 
and  leisurely  read  over  that  later  very  plain  and  clear,  but  nervous  and  solid,  discourse  of  Dr.  Parker,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  judge  then,  whether  the  Cnnsiian  religion  want  evidence,  or  whether  nothing  can  be  alleged,  why  we  of 
this  SLgpf  so  long  ailer  Christ's  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  ^e  world,  are  to  reckon  ourselves  obliged  to  profess 
Christianity,  and  observe  the  rules  of  that  holy  profession. 

And  really  if,  upon  utmost  search,  it  shall  be  found  to  have  firm  truth  at  the  bottom,  it  makes  itself  so  necessary, 
(which  must  be  acknowledged  part  of  that  truth,)  that  any  one  that  hath  wit  enough  to  be  author  of  a  jest,  might  un- 
derstand it  to  be  a  thing  not  to  be  jested  with.  It  trifles  with  no  man.  And^  where  it  is  once  sufficiently  propounded, 
leaves  it  no  longer  inmfferent  whether  we  will  be  of  it  or  no.  Supposing  it  true,  it  is  stranse  if  we  can  pretend  it 
not  to  be  sufficiently  propounded  to  us;  or  that  we  are  destitute  of^sufficient  means  to  come  by  the  knowleoge  of  that 
truth  !  Was  this  religion  instituted  only  for  one  nation  or  age  1  Did  the  Son  of  God  descend  from  heaven,  put  on 
flesh,  and  die  1  had  we  an  incarnate  Deity  conversant  among  men  on  earth,  and  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
men  1  and  hath  he  left  the  world  at  liberty,  whether,  upon  any  notice  hereof,  they  should  inquire  and  concern  them- 
selves about  him  or  nol  Being  incarnate,  he  could  not,  as  such,  be  every  where;  nor  was  it  fit  he  should  be  long 
here,  or  needAil  (and,  therefore,  not  fit)  he  should  die  often.    It  was  condescension  enough  that  he  vouchaalea 
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once  to  appear,  in  so  mean  and  self-abasing  a  form,  and  offered  himself  to  pm  away  sin  bf  the  sacrifice  of  ...^.«^ 
And  whereas  he  hath  himself  founded  a  dominion  over  ns  in  his  own  blood,  did  die,  and  revive,  and  rise  a^ain,  that 
he  might  be  Lord  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead;  and  the  eternal  Father  hath  hereupon  highly  exalted  hinL  given  him 
a  name  above  every  name,  that  at  his  name  everv  knee  should  bow,  and  that  all  shomd  confess  that  he  is  Lord, 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Giod ;  and  hath  required  that  all  should  honour  the  Sou  as  himself  is  to  be  honoured ;  hatk 
given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  and  made  him  head  of  all  things  to  the  church:  was  it  ever  intended  men  shonM,  ge- 
nerally, remain  exempt  from  obligation  to  observe,  believe,  and  obey  him  1  was  it  his  own  intention  to  waive,  or  not 
insist  upon,  his  own  most  sacred,  and  so  dearly  acquired  rights'!  to  quit  his  claim  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  1 
Why  did  he  then  issue  out  his  commission  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  to  teach  all  nations,  to  proselyte  the 
world  to  himself,  to  baptize  them  into  his  name,  Twith  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  1  O  the  great  and 
vener^le  names  that  are  named  upon  professing  Cnristians !)  Could  it  be  his  intention,  to  leave  it  lawfiil  to  men  to 
choose  this,  or  any,  or  no  religion,  as  their  humours,  or  fancies,  or  lusts  should  prompt  them;  to  disregard  and  dende 
his  holy  doctrines,  violate  and  trample  upon  his  just  and  equal  laws,  reject  and  contemn  his  offered  fiivoms  aB4 
mercy,  despise  and  profane  his  sacred  institutions !  When  he  actually  makes  his  demand,  and  lays  his  claim,  what 
amazing  guilt,  how  swift  destruction,  mast  they  incur,  that  dare  adventure  to  deny  the  Lord  that  Iwught  them  1  And 
they  that  shall  do  it,  among  a  Christianized  people,  upon  the  pretended  insufficiency  of  the  revelation  thejr  hmve 
of  aim,  do  but  heighten  the  affront  and  increase  the  provocation.  'Tis  to  charge  the  whole  Christian  inatitation 
with  foolery,  as  preteuding  to  oblige  men.  when  they  camiot  know  to  what,  how,  or  upon  what  ground  they  ahoold 
be  obliged ;  to  pronounce  the  means  anu  methods  inept,  and  vain,  which  he  hath  thought  sufficient  (and  only  fit) 
for  the  propagating  and  continuing  Christianity  in  the  world ;  to  render  the  rational  reception  of  it  from  age  to  ace 
impossible,  m  nis  appointed  way ;  or  unless  men  should  be  taught  by  angels,  or  voices  from  heaven,  or  that  nrirarfes 
should  be  so  very  frei^uent  and  common^  as  thereby  also  to  become  useless  to  their  end ;  and  so  would  be  to  make  the 
whole  frame  of  Christian  religion  an  idle  impertinency  \  and,  in  reference  to  its  avowed  design,  a  self-xepogiiaai 
ching ;  and  conseonently  were  to  impute  folly  to  him  who  is  the  Wisdom  of  God. 

And  how  are  otner  tmngs  known,  of  common  concernment,  and  whereof  an  immediate  knowledge  is  as  little  pos- 
sible %  Can  a  man  satisfy  himself  that  he  hath  a  title  to  an  estate,  conveyed  down  to  him  by  very  ancient  writings 
the  witnesses  whereof  are  long  since  dead  and  gone  1  or  that  he  is  obliged  oy  laws  made  many  an  age  ago  t  Or  coua 
any  records  be  preserved  with  more  care  and  concern,  than  those  wherein  our  religion  lies  f  or  be  more  secure  fien 
designed  or  material  depravation  1  But  this  is  no  place  to  reason  these  thin^.  Enough  is  said  by  ocners,  referred  to 
before.  I  only  further  say,  if  any  that  have  the  use  of  their  understandings,  living  in  a  Christian  nation,  tiunk  to  josti- 
fy  their  infidelity  and  disobedience  to  the  Son  of  Grod,  by  pretending  they  had  no  sufficient  means  to  know  him  to  be 
so,  the  excuse  will  avail  them  alike,  as  that  did  him,  who  insolently  said,  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  kis 
voice  1  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I,  dbc  For  have  not  we  as  good  means  to  know  who  Christ  is,  as  the 
Egyptians  at  that  time  had,  to  know  who  was  the  God  of  Israel,  though  afterwards  he  was  more  known  by  the  judg- 
ments which  he  executed  1    Although  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  Qod  be  natural,  and  the  obligation  thereto  ( 


mon  to  them ;  yet  the  indisposition  to  use  their  understanding  this  way,  is  so  great  and  general,  and  the  express  reve- 
lation that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  requires  so  much  less  laix>ur  to  understand  it,  than  there  is  xn  arguing 
out  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  by  an  iimabile,  sluggish  mind,  that  the  difference  cannot  be  great,  if  any,  oa 
that  side.  This  latter  only  needs  the  inquiry^  whence  ihe  revelation  comes ;  which  as  it  is  not  dimcolt  in  itseli^  so 
this  occasion,  viz.  of  its  bemg  proposed,  doth  mvite  and  urge  to  it;  whereas  the  generality  of  the  pagan  world  have 
little  of  external  inducement,  leading  them  into  inquiries  concerning  the  trae  God.  Therefore,  all  circnnstances 
considered,  I  see  not  how  they  that  live  under  the  Gio^iel  can  be  thought  to  have  less  advantage  and  obligation  to 
own  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  own  the  only  living  and  true  God ;  or 
that  the  former  should  be  less  liable  to  the  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  Qod  from  heaven  for  holding  sopemataraltnnh 
in  unriehteoosuess,  than  the  other,  fordoing  so  injurious  violence  to  that  which'  is  merely  natural.  Unto  what  seve- 
rities, then,  of  the  Divine  wrath  and  justice,  even  of  the  highest  kind,  do  multitudes  lie  open  in  our  dajs. 

For  besiaes  those  (much  fewer)  mental,  or  notional,  infidels,  that  believe  not  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
against  the  clearest  evidence,  how  vastly  greater  is  the  number  of  them  that  are  so  in  heart  and  practice,  against 
their  professed  belief  I  that  live  in  utter  estrangement  from  God,  as  without  him  in  the  world,  or  in  open  enmity  against 
him,  and  contrariety  to  the  known  rules  of  the  religion  they  profess !  How  many  that  understand  nothing  of  its 
principal  and  plainest  doctrines !  as  if  nothing  were  requisite  to  distinguish  the  Christian  from  the  pagan  work!, 
more  than  an  empty  name :  or  as  if  the  Redeemer  of  sinners  had  died  upon  the  cross,  that  men  misht  more  aeenrdy 
remain  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  not  to  reconcile  and  reduce  them  to  him!  or  that  they  might  with  safe^  in- 
dulge appetite,  mind  earthly  things^  make  the  world  their  god,fiTatify  the  flesh,  and  make  provision  to  fulfil  the  Ists 
of  it,  defy  heaven,  afi&'ont  their  Maker,  live  in  malice,  envy,  hatred  to  one  another!  not  to  bless  them,  by  tnmiag 
them  from  these  impieties  and  iniquities!  As  if  it  were  so  obscurely  hinted,  as  that  it  could  not  be  taken  notice  cl, 
that  the  grace  of  Grod^  which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared,  teaching  them  to  deny  nngodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,  so  looking  for  the  blessed  hc^ie.  And 
that  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  ^l  iniquity,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zeakns 
of  good  wor^ !  How  many,  a^^ain,  are  Christians,  they  Imow  not  why !  upon  the  same  terms  that  others  are  Biaho- 
metans,  because  it  is  the  religion  of  their  country,  by  fate  or  l^  accident,  not  by  their  own  chmee  and  judgment! 
The  same  inconsideration  makes  them  be  Christians,  that  makes  others  be  none. 

And  now,  shall  our  Redeemer  be  left  to  weep  alone  over  these  perishing  souls  1  have  we  no  tears  to  spend  upon  this 
doleful  subject  1  Oh  that  our  heads  were  waters,  and  our  eyes  fountains !  Is  it  nothing  to  us,  that  multitudes  are  sink- 
ing, going  down  into  perdition,  under  the  name  of  Christian,  under  the  seal  of  baptism,  from  under  the  means  of  life 
and  salvation !  perishm^ !  and  can  we  do  nothing  to  prevent  it  1    We  know  ihey  must  perish  that  do  not  repent  and  | 

mm  to  (Sod,  anoi  love  him  above  all,  even  with  aB  their  hearts  and  souls,  and  mind  and  mi^ht :  that  do  not  bebeve  in 
his  Son  and  pay  him  homage,  as  their  rightful  Lord,  sincerely  subjecting  themselves  to  his  laws  and  government  I 

But  this  they  will  not  understand,  or  not  consider.  Our  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  it,  are  ineffectual,  'tis  but  Hini 
breath  we  utter.  Our  words  drop  and  die  between  us  and  them !  We  speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God 
that  made  them,  of  the  great  Jesus  who  bought  them  with  his  blood,  ana  they  regard  it  not.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  in  a  great  degree  departed  from  among  us,  and  we  take  it  not  to  heart !  We  are  sensible  of  lesser  grievances,  are 
grieved  that  men  will  not  be  more  entirely  proselyted  to  our  several  parties  and  persuasions,  rather  than  that  they  are 
so  disinclined  to  become  proselytes  to  real  Christiamly ;  and  seem  more  deeply  concerned  to  have  Christian  reli- 
gion so  or  so  modified,  than  whether  there  shall  be  any  such  thing!  or  whether  men  be  saved  by  it  or  lost ! 

This  sad  case,  that  so  many  were  likely  to  be  lost  under  the  first  sound  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  most  exemplary 
temper  of  our  blessed  Lord  m  reference  to  it,  are  represented  in  the  following  treatise ;  with  design  to  excite  their 
care  for  their  own  souls,  who  need  to  be  warned,  ana  the  compassions  of  others  for  them  who  are  so  little  9^  to 

take  warning.    The  good  liord  grant  that  it  may  be,  some  way  or  other,  vacfal  for  good !  ^  

JOHN  HOWE. 
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Wb  have  here  a  compassionate  lamentation  in  the  midst 
of  a  solemn  triumph.  Our  Lord's  approach  unto  Jerusa- 
lem atUiis  time,  and  his  entrance  into  it,  (as  the  foreeoinff 
history  shows,)  carried  with  them  some  face  of  regu  and 
trinmphal  pomp,  bat  with  such  allays,  as  discovered  a 
mind  most  remote  from  ostentation ;  and  led  by  judgment, 
(not  yain-glory,^  to  transmit  through  a  dark  umbrage  some 
glimmerings  omy  of  that  excellent  maiesty*  which  both  his 
sanship  and  his  mediatorship  entitled  hmi  unto;  a  yery 
modest  and  mean  specimen  of  his  true  indubious  royalty 
and  kingly  state;  such  as  mig^ht  rather  intimate  than 
plainly  declare  it,  and  rather  anord  an  after-mstruction  to 
teachable  minds,  than  beget  a  present  conviction  and  dread 
in  the  stnpidlv  obstinate  and  xmteachable.  And  this  effect 
we  &ad  it  nad,  as  is  observed  by  another  evangelical  histo- 
rian ;  who  relating  the  same  matter,  how  in  his  passage  to 
Jerusalem  the  people  met  him  with  branches  of  palm- 
trees  and  joyful  hosannas,  he  riding  upon  an  ass's  colt, 
(as  princes  or  judges,  to  signify  meekness  as  much  as  state, 
were  wont  to  do,  Judges  v.  10.)  tells  us,  these  things  his 
disciples  understood  not  at  the  first,  but  when  Jesus  was 
glorified,  then  remembered  they  that  these  things  were 
written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done  these  thin^  unto 
him,  John  jcii.  16.  For  great  regard  was  had  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  acts  of  his  life  and  ministry,  to  that  last  ana  con- 
clusive part,  hb  dying  a  sacrifice  upon  ihe  cross  for  the 
sins  of  men ;  to  observe  all  along  that  mediocrity,  and  steer 
that  middle  course  between  obscurity  and  a  terrifying, 

(overpowering  glory,  that  this  solemn  oblation  of  himself 
might  neither  be  prevented,  nor  be  disregarded.  Agreeably 
to  this  design,  and  the  rest  of  his  course,  he  doth,  in  this 
solemnity,  ratner  discover  his  royal  state  and  dignity  by 
a  dark  emblem,  than  by  an  express  representation ;  and 
riiows  in  it  more  of  meekness  and  humility,  than  of  awful 
majesty  and  mayiificence,  as  was  formerly  predicted, 
Zech.  IX.  9.  Rqoice  matlv,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem:  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee :  he  is  just,  and  havia?  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

And  how  little  he  was  taken  in  this  piece  of  state,  is 
sofficientljr  to  be  seen  in  this  paragraph  of  the  chapter. 
His  mind  is  much  more  taken  up  in  the  foresight  of  Jeru- 
salem's sad  case ;  and  therefore  being  come  within  view 
of  it,  (which  he  might  very  commodioa^v  have  in  the  de- 
se«nt  of  the  higher  opposite  hill,  mount  Olivet,)  he  beheld 
the  city,  'tis  said,  ana  wept  over  it.  Two  things  concur  to 
make  up  the  cause  of  this  sorrow : — 1.  The  greatness  of 
the  calamity ;  Jerusalem,  once  so  dear  to  God,  was  to  suf- 
fer, not  a  scar,  but  a  ruin ; — "  The  days  shaU  come  upon 
thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee ;  and  thev 
diall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another :"  and-~d. 
Tht  lost  opportanity  of  pxeventlng  it;— "If  thou  hadst 


known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  ejres,"  ver.  4Sl.  And  again,  "  Thou  knewest  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitation." 

FHr5^  The  calamity  was  greater  in  his  eyes,  than  it  can 
be  in  ours.  His  large  and  comprehensive  mina  could  take 
the  compass  of  this  sad  case.  Our  Jthoughts  cannot  reach 
far,  yet  we  can  apprehend  what  may  make  this  case  very 
deplorable ;  we  can  consider  Jerusalem  as  the  city  of  the 
^reat  King,  where  was  the  palace  and  throne  of  the  Ma^ 
j^ty  of  heaven,  vouchsafing  to  "  dwell  with  men  on  earth  ' 
Here  the  Divine  lijght  and  glory  had  long  shone ;  here  was 
the  sacred  Shechinah,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Most 
High,  the  symbols  of  his  presence,  the  seat  of  worship,  the 
mercy-seat,  the  place  of  receiving  addresses,  and  of  dis- 
pensing favours ;  "  The  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations." 
To  his  own  people  this  was  the  city  of  their  solemnities, 
whither  the  tribes  were  wont  to  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the 
Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord :  for  there  were  set  thrones  of  judg- 
ment, the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David,  Psal.  cxxii.  4,  5. 
He  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  the  souls  of  men,  how 
erateful  and  dear  to  his  heart  had  the  place  been  where 
through  the  succession  of  many  by-past  ages  the  fijeat  God 
did  use  (though  more  obscurehr)  to  unfold  his  kind  pro- 
pensions  towards  sinners,  to  hold  solemn  treaties  with 
them,  to  make  himself  known,  to  draw  and  allure  souls 
into  his  own  holy  worship  and  ac€[uaintance !  And  that 
now  the  dismal  prospect  presents  itself  of  desolation  and 
ruin,  ready  to  overwnelm  all  this  glory !  and  lay  waste  the 
dwelling  of  Divine  love !  his  sorrow  must  be  conceived 
proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  this  desolating  change. 

Secondly,  And  the  opportunity  of  prevention  was  quito 
lost!  There  was  an  opporttmitv:  ''He  was  sent  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel:  be  came  to  them  as  his 
own."  Had  they  received  him,  O  how  joyftil  a  place  had  ' 
Jerusalem  been  \  How  glorious  had  the  triampns  of  €k>d 
been  there,  had  they  repented,  believed,  obeyed  I  These 
were  the  '*  tMngs  that  belonged  to  their  peace ;"  this  was 
their  opportunity,  their  "  day  of  visitation ;"  these  were  the 
things  that  mignt  have  been  done  within  that  day :  bat  it 
was  now  too  late,  their  day  was  over,  and  the  things  of 
their  peace  hid  from  their  eyes ;  and  how  fervent  were  his 
desires,  they  had  done  otherwise !  taken  the  wise  and  safe 
coarse.  Ii  thou  hadst  known  I  the  words  admit  the  op- 
tative form,  (1  being  put,  as  'tis  observed  to  be  stHnetimes 
with  other  authors,  for  cfOt,  ftttfuna;  O  that  thou  hadst 
known,  I  wish  thou  hadst ;  his  sorrow  must  be  proportion-  } 
able  to  lus  love.  Or  otherwise  we  may  conceive  the  sen- 
tence incomplete,  part  cut  off  by  a  more  emphatical  ofw-  ^ 
napesiSy  tears  interrupt jn||[  speech,  and  imposing  a  more 
speaking  silence,  which  imports  an  affection  beyond  all 
words.  They  that  were  ancioitly  so  over-officious  as  to 
rase  those  words  "  and  wept  over  it"  out  of  the  canon,  aa 
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thinking  it  unworthy  so  divine  a  person  to  shed  tears,  did 
greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  (which  elsewhere 
speak  of  our  Lord's  weeping,)  nor  the  power  of  Divi|ie 
love,  (now  become  incarnate,)  nor  indeed  the  true  perfec- 
tions and  properties  of  human  nature :  otherwise  they  had 
never  taken  upon  them  to  reform  the  Gkispel.  and  reduce 
«not  only  Christianity,  but  Christ  himself,  to  the  measures 
/  and  square  of  their  stoical  philosophy :  but  these  have  also 
'  met  with  a  like  ancient  confutation. 

One  thing  (before  we  proceed)  needs  some  disauisition, 
tfiz. — Whether  this  lamentation  of  our  blessed  Lord  do  refer 
only  or  ultimately  to  the  temporal  calamity  he  foresaw 
coming  upon  Jerusalem :— or  whether  it  had  not  a  further 
and  more  principal  reference  to  their  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal miseries  that  were  certain  to  be  concomitant,  and  con- 
sequent thereunto  1    Where  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  very  dreadful  spiritual  plagues  and  mdgments 
did  accompany  their  destruction  very  generally;  which 
every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with  their  after-story, 
t.  «.  that  takes  notice  what  spirit  reigned  amon^  them,  ana 
what  their  behaviour  was  towards  our  Lord  himself,  and 
afterwards  towards  his  i^wstles  and  disciples  all  alcmg  to 
their  feariiil  catastrophe :  (as  it  may  be  collected  from  the 
sacred  records,  and  otner  history ;)  what  blindness  of  mind, 
what  hardness  of  hean,  what  nughty  prejudice,  what  in- 
flexible obstinacy,  against  the  clearest  light,  the  lar^^est 
Biercv,  the  most  perspicuous  and  most  gracious  doctrine, 
and  toe  most  glorious  works,  wrought  to  confirm  it,  against 
the  brightest  beams  and  evidences  of  the  Divine  truth, 
k>ve,  aad  power  1  what  nersevering  impenitency  and  infi- 
deli^  against  Ck>d  and  Christ,  proceeding  from  the  bitterest 
enmity  \  (Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  me  and  my  Father, 
John  XV.  84.)  wiax  mad  rage  and  fuiy  against  one  another, 
even  when  death  and  destruction  were  at  the  very  door  ! 
Here  were  all  the  tokens  imaginable  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous infatuation,  and  of  their  being  forsaken  of  God.  Here 
was  a  eoncorrence  of  all  kinds  of  spiritual  judgments  in 
the  highest  degree. 

9.  That  the  concomitancy  of  such  spiritual  evils  with 
their  tenkporal  destruction,  our  Lord  foreknew  as  well  as 
their  temporal  destructian  itself.  It  lay  equally  in  view 
before  him;  and  was  as  much  under  nis  eye.  He  that 
knew  what  was  in  man,  could  as  well  tell  wnat  would  be 
in  him.  And  by  the  same  light  by  which  he  could  imme- 
diately look  into  hearts,  he  could  as  well  see  into  i\ituri- 
ties,  and  as  well  the  one  ftiturity  as  the  other.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  one  he  did  not  owe  to  his  human  understand- 
ing :  to  his  divine  understanding,  whereby  he  knew  all 
things,  the  other  could  not  be  hid. 

3.  The  connexion  between  the  impenitency  and  infi- 
delity that  prove  to  be  final,  and  eternal  misery,  is  known 
to  us  all.  Of  his  knowledge  of  it  therefore  (whose  law  hath 
made  the  connexion,  besioes  what  there  is  m  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves)  there  can  be  no  doubt 

4.  That  the  misenes  of  the  soul,  especially  such  as 
prove  incurable  and  eternal,  are  in  themselves  far  the 
greatest,  we  all  acknowledge :  nor  can  we  make  a  diffi- 
culty to  believe,  that  our  Lord  apprehended  and  considered 

V  things  according  as  they  were  in  themselves,  so  as  to  allow 
every  thing  its  own  proper  weight  and  import  in  his  esti- 
mating of  them.  These  things  seem  all  very  evident  to 
any  eye.  Now  though  it  be  conftssed  not  impossible,  that 
of  things  so  distinct  ttom  one  another  as  outward  and 
temporal  evils,  and  those  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal, 
even  befiLlling  the  same  persons,  one  may  for  the  present 
consider  the  one  without  attending  to  the  other,  or  making 
distinct  reflection  thereon  at  the  same  time;  yet  how  un- 
likely is  it,  these  things  bordering  so  closely  upon  one  an- 
other as  they  did  in  the  present  case,  that  so  comprehen- 

I  sive  a  mind  as  our  Saviour's  was,  sufficiently  able  to  en- 
elose  them  both,  and  so  ^iritual  a  mind,  apt  no  doubt  to 
eotudder  most  wnat  was  in  itself  most  considerable,  should 
in  a  solemn  lamentation  of  so  sad  a  case,  wholly  overlook 
the  saddest  part,  and  stay  his  thoughts  only  upon  the  sur- 
ftu^e  and  outside  of  it !  That  he  mentions  only  the  ap- 
proaching outward  calamity,  (yer.  43,  44.)  was  that  he 
spake  in  the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  and  upon  the  way, 
out  in  passing,  when  there  was  not  opportunity  for  large 
discourse ;  and  therefore  he  spake  wnat  migbt  soonest 
strike  their  minds,  was  most  liable  to  oommon  apprehen- 


sion, and  might  most  deeply  aflisct  ordinary,  and  not  yet 
enough  prepared,  hearers. 

And  he  spake  what  he  had,  no  doubt,  a  deep  sense  of 
himself.  Whatever  of  tender  compassions  mifhi  be  ex- 
pected from  the  most  perfect  humanity  andbenignitj, 
could  not  be  wanting  in  aim,  upon  the  foresight  of  such  a 
calamity  as  was  coming  uppn  tkat  place  and  people.  Bv 
yet,  what  was  the  sacking  of  a  city,  the  aestroying  of 
pompous  buildings  that  were  all  of  a  perishable  materia], 
the  mangling  of  numan  flesh,  over  wnich  the  worm  was 
otherwise  shortly  to  have  had  dominion ;  to  the  alienation 
of  men's  minds  from  God,  their  disaflfection  to  the  only 
means  of  their  recovery,  and  reconciliation  to  him,  and 
their  subjection  to  his  wrath  and  curse  for  ever !  When 
also  it  is  plain  he  considered  that  perverse  temper  of  mind 
and  spirit  in  them,  as  the  cause  of  their  ruin !  wliich  ha 
own  words  implv  j  that  *'  the  things  which  belonged  to 
their  peace  were  nid  from  their  eyes ;"  and  tfant  the  things 
he  foretold,  should  befall  them,  because  "  thinr  knew  noc 
the  time  of  their  visitation."  For  what  conkT  the  things 
be  that  belonged  to  their  peace,  but  turning  to  God,  be- 
lieving in  himself,  as  the  Messian,  bringing  forth  of  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  1  Whence  also  there  most  be  another 
latent  and  concealed  meaning  of  their  peace  itself,  than 
only  their  continued  amity  with  the  Roman  state:  their 
peace  with  Heaven ;  their  being  set  richt,  and  standii^iB 
favour  and  acceptance,  with  God.  For  was  it  ever  the 
first  intention  of  the  things  enjoined  in  Gospel,  but  to 
entitle  men  to  earthly  secular  benefits  1 

Nor  can  we  doubt  but  the  same  things  lay  deep  in  the 
mind  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  uttered  thcst  woids, 
as  when  he  spake  those  so  very  like  them,  MatL  xxiii  37, 
38.  O  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem,  thou  that  kiUest  the  pro- 
phets, and  stonest  tnem  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  obm 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  even  as  a  hca 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  aoc ! 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  These  other 
were  not  spoken  indeed  at  the  same  time,  but  t&j  soon 
after :  tkou  we  are  considering,  in  his  war  to  the  city, 
these  when  he  was  come  into  it;  most  probably,  by  the 
series  of  the  evangelical  history,  the  second  day,  after  his 
havine  lodged  the  first  night  at  Bethany.  But  it  isptaia  they  *^ 
have  the  same  sense,  and  tnat  the  same  things  lay  with  great 
weight  upon  his  spirit :  so  that  the  one  passage  may  eoatri- 
bute  much  to  the  enligntening  and  expounding  of  the  other. 
Now  what  can  be  meant  by  that,  *^I  wouldaaTe  gather- 
ed you  as  the  hen  her  chicJcens  under  her  wings  1"  Could 
it  intend  a  political  meaning;  that  he  would  nave  tMsea  a 
temporal  prmce  and  saviour  to  them  1  which  he  so  earnestly 
declined  and  disclaimed ;  professing  to  the  last,  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world.  It  coula  mean  no  other  thing, 
but  that  he  would  have  reduced  them  back  to  God,  hare 
gathered  and  united  them  under  his  own  gracious  and  safe 
conduct  in  order  thereto,  have  secured  them  from  the  Ih- 
vine  wrath  and  instice,  and  have  conferred  on  them  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  blessings.  In  a  like  sense  their  pcae*  hat 
was  no  doubt  more  principally  to  be  understood;  and 
their  loss  and  forfeiture  of  it,  by  their  not  anddstaadiag 
the  things  belonging  thereto,  considered  and  lamenled. 

Therefore  the  prmcipal  intendment  of  this  lamentaiioa, 
though  directly  appliea  to  a  community,  and  the  foraMd 
body  of  a  people,  is  equally  applicaUe  unto  particakr 
persons  living  under  the  Gospel,  or  to  whom  the  ordinary 
means  of  ccxi  version  and  salvation  are  vonchnfed,  but  are 
neglected  by  them  and  forfeited.  We  may  therefore  thas 
sum  up  the  meaning  and  sense  of  these  words : — That  it  is 
a  thing  in  itself  very  lamentable,  and  much  lamented  by  oar 
Lord  Jesus,when  such  as  living  under  the  Gospel,  have  had 
a  day  of  grace,  and  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  things 
belonging  to  their  peace,  nave  so  ootwom  that  day,  and  hnt 
their  opportunity,  that  the  things  of  their  peace  are  qaile 
hid  ttom  their  eyes : — where  we  have  these  distinet  heads 
of  discourse  to  be  severally  considered  and  insisled  on. 

I.  What  are  the  things  necessary  to  be  known  by  sneh 
as  live  under  the  Goqiel,  as  immediately  behmging  totheir 
peace. 

II.  That  they  have  a  day  or  season  wherein  to  know 
not  these  things  only,  but  the  whole  compaas  of  their  case, 
and  what  the  knowfedge  of  thotp  thin«  more  imflMdiaiely 

to  their  peace  scqppoeea,  ana  d^Modsnpon. 
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in.  That  tills  day  iMbth  its  boands  aod  limits,  so  that 
irhen  it  is  orer  and  lost ;  those  thiags  are  forever  hid  from 
their  eyes. 

IV.  That  this  is  a  case  to  be  considered  with  deep  re- 
sentment and  lamentation,  and  was  so  by  onr  Lord  Jesns. 

I.  What  are  the  things  necessary  to  be  known  by  such 
as  live  nnder  the  Go^l,  as  immediately  belon^g  to 
their  peace  1  Where  we  are  more  particularly  to  mqoire, 
—1.  What  those  things  themselfc-s  are— 3.  What  sort  of 
knowledge  of  them  it  is  that  here  is  meant,  and  made 
necessary. 

1.  What  the  things  are  which  beloDe  to  the  peace  of  a 
people  liring  under  the  Gk»pel.  The  things  belon^ng  to 
a  people's  peace,  are  not  tbroogbout  the  same  with  all. 
Linn^,  or  not  U?ing,  under  the  Gk>8pel,  makes  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  matter.  Before  the  incarnation  and 
public  appearance  of  our  Lord,  something  was  not  neces- 
sary among  the  Jews,  that  afterwards  became  necessary. 
It  was  sufficient  to  them  before,  to  belieye  in  a  Messiah  to 
come,  more  indefinitely.  Afterwards  he  plainly  tells  them. 
If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  je  shall  die  in  your  sins, 
John  viii.  34.  Believing  in  Christ  cannot  be  necessary  to 
Pagans  that  n^er  heard  of  him,  as  a  <hiiy,  howsoever  ne- 
cessary it  may  he  as  a  means.  Their  notoelieving  in  him 
H  cannot  be  itself  a  sin,  though  by  it  they  should  want  reme- 
dy for  their  other  sins.  Hut  it  more  concerns  us  who  do 
live  under  the  Qo^l^to  apprehend  aright  what  is  neces- 
sary for  ourselves.  That  is  a  short  and  full  summary 
which  the  a|>08tle  gives,  Acts  zx.21.  Repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghnst.  The  Gk)6pel 
finds  us  in  a  state  of  apostacy  from  God,  both  as  our  so- 
vereijp  Ruler,  and  sovereign  Glood,  not  apt  to  obey  and 
gorily  him,  as  the  former,  nor  enjoy  him,  nor  be  satisfied 
m  him,  as  the  latter.  Repentance  towards  Gkxl,  cures  and 
removes  this  disaffection  of  our  minds  and  hearts  towards 
him,  under  both  these  notions.  By  it  the  whole  soul  turns 
to  him,  with  this  sense  and  resolution :  "  I  have  been  a 
rebellious,  disloyal  wretch,  against  the  high  authority  and 
most  rightful  government  of  nim  who  gave  me  breath,  and 
whose  creature  I  am.  I  will  live  no  longer  thus.  Lo  now 
I  come  back  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  thou  art  my  Lord  and 
God.  Thee  1  now  design  to  serve  and  obejr,  as  the  Lord 
of  my  life ;  thee  I  will  fear,  unto  thee  I  subject  myself,  to 
^  live  no  longer  after  my  own  will,  but  thine.  I  have  been 
hitherto  a  miserable,  forlorn,  distressed  creature,  destitute 
of  any  thing  that  could  satisfy  me,  or  make  me  happv ;  have 
set  my  heart  upon  a  vain  and  thorny  world,  that  had  no- 
thing in  it  answerable  to  my  real  necessities,  that  hath 
flattered  and  mocked  me  often,  never  satisfied  me,  and 


ed  heart  towards  thee,  have  therefore  cast  thee  out  of  my 
thoughts,  so  that  amidst  all  my  disappointments  and  sor- 
rows, it  never  came  into  my  mind  to  say,  *  Where  is  God 
my  inaker  V  I  could  never  savour  any  thing  spiritual  or 
divine,  and  was  ever  more  ready,  in  distress,  to  turn  myself 
any  way  than  (that  which  I  ou^ht)  towards  thee.  I  now 
see  and  bemoan  my  folly,  and  with  a  convinced,  self-judg- 
ing heart,  beuke  myself  to  thee ;  the  desires  of  my  soul 
are  now  unto  thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  oi  thee. 
Whom  have  I  m  heaven  but  thee,  or  on  earth  that  I  can 
desire  besides  thee  V* 

This  is  "repentance  towards  God,"  and  is  one  thing 
belonsring,  and  most  simply  necessary,  to  our  peace.  But 
though  it  be  most  necessary,  it  is  not  enough.  It  answers 
to  something  of  our  wretched  case,  but  not  to  every  thing. 
We  were  in  our  state  of  apostacy  averse  and  disafifected 
to  God.  To  this  evil,  repentance  towards  him  is  the  op- 
posite and  only  proper  remedy.  But  besides  onr  being 
without  inclination  towards  him,  we  are  also  without  in- 
terest in  him.  We  not  only  had  unjustly  cast  off  him,  but 
were  also  most  justly  cast  off  by  him.  Our  injustice  had 
set  us  against  him,  and  his  justice  had  set  him  agmnst  us; 
we  need,  in  order  to  our  peace  with  him,  to  be  relieved  as 
well  against  his  justice,  as  our  own  injustice.  What  if 
now  we  would  return  to  him,  he  will  not  receive  us  1  And 
he  will  not  receive  ut  for  onr  own  sakes.  He  most  have 
a  raaonptiM  for  tha  wioog  w  had  done  hiA,  by  our 
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rebellian  against  his  goTeniment,  and  oar  eontemnt  of  hia 
goodness.  Our  repentance  is  no  expiation.  Nor  have  wa 
of  our  own,  or  were  capable  of  obliffinc  him  to  give  ua, 
the  power  and  grace  to  repent  Our  hign  violation  of  th« 
sacred  rights  and  honour  of  the  Godhead,  made  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  our  peace  and  reconciliation,  there  should 
be  a  sacrifice,  and  a  mediator  between  him  and  us.  He 
hath  judffed  it  not  honourable  to  him,  not  becoming  him  to 
treat  with  us,  or  vouchsafe  us  favours  npon  other  terms. 
And  since  he  thourht  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  having  a 
sacrifice,  he  judgea  it  necessary  too.  to  have  one  propor'* 
tion^le  to  the  wrong  done }  lest  he  should  make  the  Ma- 
jesty of  heaven  cheap,  or  occasion  men  to  think  it  a  light 
matter  to  have  ftmdamentally  overturned  the  common 
'ordtT  which  was  settled  between  himself  and  men.  The 
whole  earth  could  not  have  afforded  such  a  sacrifice,  it 
must  be  supplied  from  heaven.  His  co-eternal  Son  maide 
man,  and  so  uniting  heaven  and  earth  in  his  own  person, 
undertakes  to  be  that  sacrifice,  and.  in  the  virtue  of  it,  to 
be  a  standing  continual  Mediator  between  Qod  and  us: 
through  him,  and  for  his  sake,  all  acts  and  influences  of 
grace  are  to  proceed  towards  us.  No  sin  is  to  l>e  forgiven, 
no  grace  to  be  conferred,  but  upon  his  account  'Tis  reck- 
ons most  God-like,  most  suitable  to  the  Divine  greatness, 
once  offended,  to  do  nothing  that  shall  import  favour  to« 
wards  sinners,  but  upon  his  constant  interposition.  Him 
hath  he  set  over  us,  and  directed  that  all  our  applications 
to  himself,  and  all  our  expectations  from  him,  should  be 
through  hun.  *  Him  hath  he  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  us  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Now 
to  one  so  high  in  power  over  us,  he  expects  we  should  pay 
a  suitable  homage.  That  homage  the  Uohr  Scripture  calls  \ 
by  the  name  of  faith,  believing  on  him.  God  hath  set  him 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  ri«iteonsness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God;  to  declare  his 
righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  Jnstifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  25,  96.  So  thair\ 
when  by  repentance  we  turn  to  God,  as  our  end,  we  mnat} 
also  apply  ourselves  by  faith,  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as} 
our  way  to  that  end.  Which,  till  we  do,  we  are  in  rebel- 
lion still,  and  know  not  what  belongs  to  our  peace.  He  in- 
sists that  his  Son,  into  whose  hands  he  hath  committed  our 
affairs,  should  be  honoured  by  us,  as  he  himself  requires 
to  be,  John  v.  33. 

Now  these  two  things  sum  up  our  part  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  us.  By  repentance  we  again  take  Gkxl 
for  our  God.  Repenting  we  return  to  him  as  our  Gtod. 
By  faith  we  take  nis  son  for  our  Prince  and  Saviour. 
These  things,  by  ^e  tenor  of  the  evangelical  covenant, 
are  required  of  us.  Peace  is  settled  between  God  and  us, 
(as  it  is  usually  with  men  towards  one  another  after  mu**  . 
tual  hostilities)  by  striking  a  covenant  And  in  onr  cwse,  ^ 
it  is  a  covenant  by  sacrifice,  as  vou  have  seen.  Nor  are 
harder  terms  than  these  imposea  upon  us.  Dost  thou  now, 
sinner,  apprehend  th3rself  gone  off  from  God  1  and  find  a 
waj  is  c<mimenced  and  on  foot  between  God  and  thee  1  He 
can  easily  conquer  and  crush  thee  to  nothing,  but  he  offers 
thee  terms  of  peace,  upon  which  he  is  willing  to  enter  in- 
to covenant  with  thee.  Dost  thou  like  his  terms  1  Art 
thou  willing  to  return  to  him,  and  take  him  a«ain  for  thy 
God  7  To  resign  and  commit  thyself  with  unieigned  trust 
and  subjecticm  into  the  hands  of  his  Son  thy  Redeemer  1 
'*  These  are  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace."  See 
that  thou  now  know  them. 

2.  But  what  knowledge  of  them  is  it  that  is  here  meant  1 
The  thing  speaks  itself;  It  is  not  a  mere  contemplative 
knowledge.  We  must  so  know  them  as  to  do  them;  other- 
wise Ac  increase  of  knowledge  is  the  increase  of  sorrow. 
Thy  guilt  and  misery  will  be  the  greater.  To  know  any 
thing  that  concerns  our  practice,  is  to  no  purpose  if  we  do 
not  mctiee  it.  It  was  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  and  is 
a  eommott  form,  by  words  of  knowledge  to  imply  practice. 
It  being  taken  for  granted  that  in  matters  so  very  reason- 
able and  important,  if  what  we  are  to  do  once  be  rightly 
known,  it  will  be  done.  Thus  elsewhere  the.  same 
great  requisites  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness  ire  ex- 
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it  being:  sopposeet  and  taken  for  ^puoited  that  a  trne,  Tirid 
knowledge  ot  Ood  and  Christ  will  immediately  form  the 
soul  to  all  suitable  dispositions  and  deportments  towards 
the  ODe  and  the  other}  and  consequenUf  to  all  men  also, 
as  Christian  precepts  do  direct  to  all  the  acts  of  sobriety, 
justice,  and  cnarity,  nnto  which  the  law  of  Christ  obliges. 
An  habitaal  coarse  of  sin  in  any  kind,  is  inconsistent 
with  this  knowledge  of  the  things  of  our  peace,  and  there- 
fore  with  our  peace  itself.  All  sin  is  in  a  true  sense  re- 
ducible to  ignorance ;  and  customary  sinning  into  total 
destitution  of  Divine  knowledge.  According  to  the  usual 
style  of  the  sacred  writings,  1  Cor.  xv.  34.  Awake  to 
righteousness,  and  sin  not ;  for  some  have  not  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  3  John  ii.  He  that  sinneth,  t.  e.  that  is  a 
doer  of  sin,  h  «a«oToia3v,  a  worker  of  iniqvitif^  hath  not  seen, 
God. 

II.  Such  ajs  lire  under  the  Gospel  have  a  day.  or  a 
present  opportunity,  for  the  obtainmg  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  immediately  belonging  to  their  peace,  and  of 
whatsoever  is  besides  necessary  thereunto.    I  say  nothing 
what  opportunities  they  have  who  never  lived  under  the 
Gospel,  who  yet  no  doubt  might  generally  know  more 
than  they  do;  and  know  better  what  they  do  know.    It 
suffices  us  who  enjoy  the  Grospei,  to  understand  our  own  ad- 
vantages thereby.    Nor,  as  to  those  who  do  enjoy  it,  is 
every  one's  day  of  equal  clearness.    How  few  in  compa- 
rison, have  ever  seen  sucli  a  day  as  Jerusalem  at  this  time 
did  t  mxAe  by  the  immediate  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness I  our  Lord  himself  vouchsafing  to  be  their  In- 
structorr  so  ^»eaking  as  never  man  did ;  and  with  such 
authority  as  far  outdid  their  other  teachers,  and  astonished 
the  hearers.  In  what  transports  did  he  use  to  leave  those  that 
heard  him,  wheresoever  ne  came,  wondering  at  the  gra- 
cious Wor<fe  that  came  out  of  his  mouth  \  And  with  what 
mighty  and  beneficial  works  was  he  wont  to  recommend 
his  doctrine,  shining  in  the  glorious  power,  and  savouring 
of  the  abundant  mercy  of  heaven,  so  as  every  apprehen- 
sive mind  might  see  the  Deity  was  incarnate,  God  was 
come  down  to  treat  with  men,  and  allure  them  into  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  himself.    The  word  was  made 
flesh,    w  hat  unprejudiced  mind  might  not  perceive  it  to 
be  so  1  He  was  there  manifested  and  veiled  at  once ;  both 
expressions  are  used  concerning  the  same  matter.    The 
Divine  beams  were  somewhat  obscured,  but  did  yet  ray 
through  that  vail :  so  that  ^  his  glory  was  beheld  as  the 
glory  of  the  onl^  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth.    This  Sun  shone  with  a  mild  and  benign,  but 
with  a  powerful,  vivifyin«:  light.    In  him  was  life,  and 
that  life  was  tha  light  of  men.    Such  a  Jight  created 
unto  the  Jews  this  their  day.     Happv  Jews,  if  they 
had  understood  their  own  happiness  !    And  the  days  that 
followed,  to  them  (for  a  while)  and  the  gentile  world  were 
not  inferior,  in  some  respects  brighter  and  more  glorious, 
(the  more  copious  gift  of  the  Huly  Ghost  being  reservea 
unto  the  crowning  and  enthroning  of  the  victorious  Re- 
deemer,) whei:  the  everlasting  Goq>el  flew  like  lightning 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  the  word « which  be- 
gan to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself,  was  confirmed  by 
them  that  heard  him,  Gk>d  also  himself  bearing  them  wit- 
ness, with  signs,  and  wonders,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    No  such  day  hath  been  seen  this  many  an  age. 
Yet  whithersoever  this  same  Gospel,  for  substance,  comes, 
it  also  makes  a  day  of  the  same  kind,  and  affords  alwavs 
true,  though  diminished  light:  whereby,  however,  tne 
things  of  our  peace  might  be  understood  and  known.  The 
written  Gospel  varies  nut;  and  if  it  be  but  simply  and 
plainly  proposed,  (thoui^h  to  some  it  be  proposed  with  more 
advantage,  to  some  with  less,  yet,)  still  we  have  the  same 
things  imniediately  relating  to  our  peace  extant  before  our 
eyes ;  znd  divers  things  besides,  which  it  concerns  us  to  be 
acquainted  X7ith,  that  we  may  the  more  distinctly  and  to 
betterpurpose  understand  these  things.    For  instance, 

1.  We  nave  the  true  and  distinct  state  of  the  quarrel 
between  Gkx)  and  us.  Pagans  have  understood  somewhat 
of  the  apostacy  of  man  from  Gtod ;  that  he  is  not  in  the 
same  state  wherein  he  was  at  first.  But  while  they  have 
understood  that  something  was  amiss,  they  couldf  scarce 
toll  what.  The  Goepel  lereals  the  universal  pravity  of  the 
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degenerate  nature  even  of  all  men,  and  of  crery  frcuky 
in  man.  ^  That  there  is  none,  that  doth  good ;  no  not  cne; 
and  that  every  one  is  altogether  become  filthy  and  in^ve, 
that  there  is  an*  entire  old  man  to  be  pot  olT,  wholly  eor- 
nipt  by  deceivable  lusts ;  that  the  UftmrnXit^ibe  noblest  pow- 
ers, are  vitiated,  the  mind  and  conscience  defiled ;  that  the 
spirit  of  the  mind  needs  renewing,  is  simk  into  carnality; 
and  that  the  carnal  'mind  is  enmity  against  Ckxl,  and  ii 
not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  can  be,  nor  capable  of  savoor- 
ing  the  things  of  God ;  that  the  sinner  is  in  the  flesh,  nader 
the  dominion  of  power,  and  in  the  posaessian  of  the  fleshly, 
sensual  nature,  and  can  therefore  neither  obey  God,  nor 
enjoy  him ;  that  it  is  become  impossible  to  him  either  to 
please  God,  or  be  pleased  with  him.  That  the  sinner^ 
quarrel  therefore  with  God  is  about  the  most  appropriate 
rights  of  the  Gk)dhead ;  the  controversy  is  who  shall  be  | 
God,  which  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  which  is  the  su- 
preme good.  The  former  peculiarity  of  the  Godhead,  the 
lapsed  creature  is  become  so  insc^ent,  as  to  usurp  and  ar- 
roigate  to  himself  When  he  is  become  so  much  less  than 
a  man  (a  very  beast)  he  will  be  a  god.  His  sensual  will 
shall  be  his  only  law.  He  lives  and  walks  after  the  flesh, 
serves  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  and  sajrs^  **  Who  is  the 
Lord  over  me  V  But  being  conscious  that  he  is  noc  self- 
sufficient,  that  he  must  be  beholden  to  somewhat  fcrogn  lo 
himself  for  his  satisfaction,  anolinding  nothing  else  soil- 
able  to  his  sensual  inclination^  that  other  divine  pecu- 
liarity, to  be  the  supreme  good,  he  plaees  upon  the  seaa- 
ble  world;  and  for  this  purpose  thai  shall  be  his  god;  so 
that  between  himself  and  the  world  he  attempts  to  share 
the  undivided  Godhead.  This  is  a  controversy  of  a  high 
nature,  and  about  other  matters  than  even  the  Jewish 
Rabbins  thought  of,  who,  when  Jerusalem  was  destrojed, 
supposed  God  was  angry  with  them  for  their  n^iieet  of  the 
recitation  of  their  phylacteries  morning  and  evening;  or 
that  they  were  not  respectful  enough  of  one  another ;  or 
that  distance  enough  was  not  obserird  between  superiors 
and  inferiors,  &C.  The  gospel  impleads  men  as  rebeb 
against  their  rightful  Lord ;  but  of  this  treason  against 
the  Majeshr  of  heaven  men  little  suspect  themselves  till 
they  are  told.  The  Gospel  tells  them  so  plainly,  n^presenis 
the  matter  in  so  clear  light,  that  they  need  only  to  eoolem- 
plate  themselves*  in  that  light,  and  they  may  see  that  so  it 
IS.  Men  may  indeed,  by  resolved,  stiff  winking,  create  lo  ^ 
themselves  a  darkness  amidst  the  ciean^iigEt.  But  open 
thine  eyes  man,  thou  that  livest  under  the  gospel,  set  thy* 
self  to  view  thine  own  soul,  thou  wilt  find  it  is  day  with 
thee ;  thou  hast  a  day,  by  being  under  the  Gk»pel,  and  light 
enough  to  see  that  this  is  the  posture  of  thy  soul,  and  the 
state  of  thy  case  God-ward.  And  it  is  a  great  matter  to- 
wards the  understanding  the  things  of  thy  peace,  to  know 
ariffht  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  quarrel  between  God 
and  thee. 

3.  The  Gospel  affords  light  to  know  what  the  issue  of 
this  quarrel  is  sure  to  be,  if  it  go  on,  and  there  be  no  re- 
conciliation. It  gives  us  other  and  plainer  accoonis  <^ihe 
punishment  of  the  other  world,  more  fully  represents  the 
eztremit}r  and  perpetuity  of  the  future  miseries,  and  stale 
of  perdition  appointed  for  the  ungodly  world ;  qieaks  oat 
concerning  the  >  "  Tophet  prepared  of  old,  die  ^  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone  f  shows  the  miseries  of  that  state  to  be 
the  immediate  effects  of  Divine  displeasure;  that  "the 
breath  of  the  Almigh^  as  a  river  of  brimstone"  always 
foments  those  flames ;  that  "  indignation  and  wrath  caosei 
the  tribulation  and  anguish*'  which  must  be  the  portioti  of 
evil  doers ;  and  how  k  **  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God  !'*  Gives  us  to  understand  what 
accession  men's  own  unaltered  vicious  halnts  will  have  lo 
their  miseries;* their  own  outrageous  lusts  and  passioiis, 
which  here  they  made  it  their  business  to  satisfy,  beeomiag 
their  insatiable  tormentors ;  that  they  are  to  receive  i  ^  the 
things  done  in  the  body,  according  to  what  diey  have  done; 
and  that  •  "  what  they  have  sowed,  the  uau  also  they  are 
to  reap ;"  and  what  their  own  guilty  reflections  will  con- 
tribute, the  bitings  and  g[nawinjp  of  the  worm  that  dies 
not,  the  venomous  corrosions  of  the  viper  bred  in  their 
own  boaoms,  and  now  become  a  ftill-grown  serpent ;  what 
the  society  and  insultatioQ  of  devils^  with  whcnn  they  hre 
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to  partake  in  woes  and  torments^  and  by  wliam  thejr  have 
been  seduced  and  trained  into  that  cursed  partnership  and 
communion ;  aafS^that  this  fire  wherein  the^  are  to  he  tor- 
mented toffether,  is  to  be  everlasting,  "  a  fire  never  to  be 
quenched.''  If  men  be  left  to  their  own  conjectures  only, 
touching  the  danger  they  incur  by  continuing  and  keepine 
up  a  war  with  heaven,  and  are  to  make  their  own  hell,  and 
that  it  be  the  creature  only  of  their  own  imagination ;  'tis 
like  they  will  make  it  as  easy  and  favourable  as  they  can ; 
and  so  are  little  likely  to  be  urged  earnestly  to  sue  for 
peace  by  the  imagination  of  a  tolerable  hell.  But  if  they 
understand  it  to  Enb  attogether  intolerable,  this  may  make 
them  bestir  themselves,  and  think  the  favour  of  God  worth 
the  seeking.  The  Gospel  imports  favour  and  kindness  to 
^you,  when  it  imports  most  of  terror,  in  telling  you  so  plain- 
ly the  worst  of  your  case  if  you  go  on  in  a  smful  course. 
It  makes  voa  a  day,  by  whicn  you  mav  make  a  truer  judg- 
ment of  the  blackness,  darkness,  and  horror  of  that  ever- 
lasting night  that  is  coming  on  upon  you;  and  lets  you 
know  ihat  black  and  endless  night  is  introduced  by  a  ter- 
rible preceding  day,  that  day  of  the  Lord  the  business 
whereof  is  judgment  They  that  live  under  the  Grospel 
cannot  pretend  they  are  in  darkness  so  as  that  day  should 
overtake  them  as  a  thief;  and  that,  by  surprise,  they  should 
be  doomed  and  abandoned  to  the  regions  of  darkness. 
The  Gospel  forewarns  you  plainly  of  all  this ;  which  it 
does  not  merely  to  fright  and  torment  you  before  the  time, 
but  that  you  may  steer  your  course  another  way,  and  es- 
x^pe  the  place  and  state  of  torment.  It  only  says  this  that 
it  may  render  the  more  acceptable  to  you  what  it  hath  to 
say  besides ;  and  only  threatens  you  with  these  things  if 
there  be  no  reconciliation  between  Gtod  and  you.  But  then 
at  the  same  time, 

3.  It  also  represents  God  to  you  as  reconcileable  through 
a  Mediator.  In  that  Gospel  "  peace  is  preached  to  vou, 
by  Jesus  Christ."  That  Gospel  lets  you  see  Grod  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himseli,  that  sin  may  not  be 
imputed  to  them.  That  Grospel  proclaims  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.  So 
did  the  voices  of  angels  sum  up  the  glad  tiding  of  the 
Gk>spel,  when  that  Prince  of  peace  was  bom  mto  the 
world.  It  tells  you  "  Qod  desires  not  the  death  of  sinners, 
but  that  they  may  turn  and  live ;"  that  he  would  "  have  all 
men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;" 
that  he  is  "  lon^-suifering  towards  them,  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance," 
■that  he  "  so  loved  the  world  that  he^ve  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believes  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  The  rest  of  the  world  can't  but 
collect,  from  darker  intimations,  God's  favourable  propen- 
sions  towards  them.  He  spares  them,  is  patient  towards 
them,  that  herein  "  his  goodness  might  lead  them  to  re- 
pentance." He  sustains  them,  lets  them  dwell  in  a  world 
which  they  might  understand  was  of  his  making,  and 
whereof  he  is  absolute  Lord.  '*  They  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  him,  that  they  might  seek  after  him, 
and  by  feeling  find  him  out."  He  doth  them  "  good,  gives 
them  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  He  lets  "  nis  sun  shine 
on  them,"  whose  far  extended  beams  show  forth  his  kind- 
ness and  benignity  to  men,  even  "  to  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth.  For  there  is  no  speech  or  language  whither  his 
line  and  circle  reaches  not.'^    But  those  are  but  dull  and 

Shimmering  beams  in  comparison  of  those  that  shine  from 
e  Sun  of  righteousness  through  the  gospel-revelation, 
and  in  respect  of  that  divine  glory  which  appears  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  clearly  doth  the  light  of  this 
gospel-day  reveal  Gkxl's  design  of  reducing  sinners,  and 
reconciling  them  to  himself  by  a  Redeemer !  How  canst 
thou  but  say,  sinner,  thou  hast  a  day  of  it  1  and  clear  day- 
light showmg  thee  what  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of 
Grod  towards  thee  is  1  Thou  art  not  left  to  guess  only 
thou  majrst  be  reconciled  and  find  mercy,  and  to  grope  and 
feel  thy  way  in  the  dark,  unless  it  be  a  darkness  of  thy 
own  making.  And  whereas  a  sinner,  a  disloyal  rebellions 
creature,  that  hath  affronted  the  Majesty  or  heaven,  and 
engaged  against  himself  the  wrath  and  justice  of  his  Maker, 
and  is  unable  to  make  him  any  recompense,  can  have  no 
reason  to  hope  Qod.  will .  show  him  mercy,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  him  for  his  own  sake,  or  for  any  thing  he  can  do 


to  oblige  or  induce  him  to  it ;  the  same  gospel  shows  you 
plainly,  it  is  for  the  Redeemer's  sake,  and  what  he  hath 
Qone  and  sufifered  to  procure  it.  But  inasmuch  also  as  the 
sinner  may  easily  apprehend,  that  it  can  never  answer  the 
necessities  of  his  state  and  case,  that  God  only  be  not  his 
enemy,  that  he  forbear  hostilities  towards  him,'pursue  him 
not  with  vengeance  to  his  destruction.  For  he  finds  him- 
self an  indigent  creature,  and  he  needs  somewhat  beyond 
what  he  hath  ever  yet  met  with  to  make  him  happy ;  that 
it  is  uneasy  and  grievous  to  wander  up  and  down  with 
craving  desires  among  varieties  of  objecls  that  look  spe- 
ciously, but  which,  either  he  cannot  so  far  compass  as  to 
make  a  trial  what  there  is  in  them,  or  wherewith,  upon 
trial,  he  finds  himself  mocked  and  disappointed,  and  that 
really  they  have  nothing  in  them ;  he  finds  himself  a  mor- 
tal creature,  and  considers  that  if  he  had  all  that  he  can 
covet  in  this  world,  the  increase  of  his  present  enjoyments 
doth  but  increase  unto  him  trouble  and  anguish  of  heart, 
while  he  thinks  what  great  things  he  must  shortly  leave 
and  lose  for  ever ;  to  go  he  knows  not  whither,  into  dark- 
some, gloomy  regions;  where  he  cannot  so  much  as 
imaerine  any  thing  suitable  to  his  inclinations  and  desires. 
For  lie  knows  all  that  is  delectable  to  his  present  sense  he 
must  here  leave  behind  him ;  and  he  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  all  apprehensions  of  a  future  state,  wherein  if  God 
should  make  him  sufiTer  nothing,  yet,  if  he  have  nothing 
to  enjoy,  he  must  be  always  miserable. 

4.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  further  represents  to  him  the 
final,  eternal  blessedness,  and  glorious  state,  which  they 
that  are  reconciled  shall  be  brought  into.  They  that  live 
imder  the  Gospel  are  not  mocked  with  shadows,  and  emp- 
ty clouds,  nor  with  fabulous  elysiums.  Nor  are  they  put 
off  with  some  unintelligible  notion  of  only  being  happy  in 
general.  But  are  told  expressly  wherein  their  happiness  is 
to  consist.  "  Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  in 
the  Grospel."  'Tis  given  thera  to  understand  how  great  a 
good  is  laid  up  in  store.  "  The  things  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  and  ear  not  heard,  and  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  of  God's 
present  and  eternal  kingdom,  are  set  in  view.  It  shows 
the  future  state  of  the  reconciled  shall  consist  not  only  in 
freedom  from  what  is  evil,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
best  and  most  delectable  eood ;  that  Grod  himself  in  all  his 
glorious  fulness  will  be  their  eternal  and  most  satisfying 
portion  ;  that  their  blessedness  is  to  lie  in  the  perpetnsd 
fruxtive  vision  of  his  blessed  face,  and  in  the  fulness  of  joy, 
and  the  everlasting  pleasures  which  the  Divine  presence 
itself  doth  perpetually  atford.  And  whereas  their  glorious 
Redeemer  is  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  flesh  of  their  flesh, 
who  inasmuch  as  the  children  were  made  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same,  (Heb.  ii.  14.)  and  is  become  by  special  title  their  au- 
thorized Lord,  they  are  assured  (of  that,  than  which  nothing 
should  be  more  grateful  to  them)  "  they  shall  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord ;"  that  they  are  to  be  where  he  is,  "  to  be- 
hold his  glory;"  and  shall  be  "joint-heirs  with  Christ," 
and  be  "  glorified  together  with  him,"  shall  partake,  accord- 
ing to  their  measure  and  capacity,  in  the  same  blessedness 
which  he  enjoys.  Thou  canst  not  pretend,  sinner,  who  liv- 
est  under  the  Gospel,  that  thou  hast  not  the  li^ht  of  the 
day  to  show  thee  what  blessedness  is.  Heaven  is  opened 
to  thee.  Glory  beams  down  from  thence  upon  thee  to  create 
thee  a  day,  by  the  light  whereof  thou  mayst  see  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  what  is  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
Ught."  And  though  all  be  not  told  thee,  and  it  do  not  in 
every  respect  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  so  much  may  be 
forcKnown,  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him, 
and  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  1  John  iii.  1,  2.  And  because 
the  heart,  as  yet  carnal,  can  savour  little  of  all  this;  and 
finding  itself  stran^^eand  disaffected  to  GSod.  affecting  now 
to  be  without  Christ  and  without  Grod  in  the  world,  may 
easily  apprehend  it  impossible  to  it  to  be  happy  in 'an  un- 
desired  good,  or  that  it  can  enjoy  what  it  dislikes ;  or  in 
the  mean  time,  walk  in  a  way  to  which  it  finds  in  itself 
nothing  but  utter  averseness  and  disinclination. 

5.  The  Gospel  further  shows  us  what  is  to  be  wrought 
and  done  in  us  to  attemper  and  frame  our  spirits  to  our 
future  state  and  present  way 40  it.  It  lets  us  know  we  are 
to  be  born  again,  bom  from  above,  bom  of  Gtod,  made 
partaken  of  a  divine  nature,  that  wiU  make  the  temper  of 
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oar  apri"  eonAatiinl  to  the  Divine  presence.  That  where- 
as "  God  is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  we 
*'  who  were  darkness  shall  be  made  light  in  the  Lord :" 
that  we  are  to  be  *'  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope,  to  the 
eternal  and  nndefiled  inheritance  that  is  reserved  in  the 
heavens  for  ns :"  that  we  are  thus  to  be  made  "  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  that  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  And 
as  we  are  to  be  eternally  conversant  with  Christ,  we  are 
here  to  pat  on  Christ,  to  have  Christ  in  ns  the  hope  of  glo- 
ry. And  whereas  only  the  way  of  holiness  and  obedience 
leads  to  blessedness,  that  we  are  to  be  "  created  in  Christ 
Jesns  to  good  worla  to  walk  in  them."  And  shall  there- 
npon  find  the  ways  prescribed  to  us  by  him,  who  is  the 
Wisdom  of  Glod,  to  be  all  "ways  of  pleapantness  and 
paths  of  peace :"  that  he  will  "  pat  his  Spirit  into  us,  and 
eanse  ns  to  walk  in  his  statutes,^'  and  to  account  that  "  in 
keeping  them  there  is  great  reward."  And  thus  bH  that 
is  contained  in  that  mentioned  summary  of  the  things  be- 
longing to  our  peace,  "  repentance  towards  Gtod,  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  will  all  become  easy  to  us,  and 
as  the  acts  of  nature ;  proceeding  from  that  new  and  holy 
nature  imparted  to  us. 

And  whosoever  thou  art  that  livest  under  the  Gospel, 
canst  thoa  deny  that  it  is  day  with  thee,  as  to  all  this  1 
Wast  thoa  never  told  of  this  great  necessary  heart-change  1 
Didst  thou  never  hear  that  tne  "  tree  most  be  made  good 
that  the  fiiiit  mifht  be  good  V*  that  thou  must  become  a 
"  new  creature^ave  old  things  done  away,  and  all  things 
made  new  1"  Didst  thou  never  hear  of  the  necessity  of 
having  -'  a  new  heart,  and  a  right  spirit"  created  and  re- 
newed in  thee ;  that  except  thou  wert  ^*  bom  again,"  or  from 
above,  (as  that  expression  may  be  read,)  thou  couldst  "ne- 
ver enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  1"  Wast  thou  kept  in 
ignorance  that  a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power  of 
it  would  never  do  thee  good  1  that  a  name  to  live  without 
the  principle  of  the  holy,  divine  life,  would  never  save  theel 
that  a  specious  outside,  that  all  thy  external  performances, 
while  tnou  wentest  with  an  unrenewed,  earthly,  carnal 
heart,  would  never  advantage  thee  as  to  tny  eternal  salva- 
tion and  blessedness '{  And  this  might  help  thine  under- 
standing concerning  the  nature  of  thy  future  blessedness, 
and  will  be  found  most  agreeable  to  it,  being  aright  uuder- 
stood ;  for  as  thou  art  not  to  be  blessed  by  a  blessedness 
without  thee  and  distant  from  thee,  but  inwrought  into  thy 
temper,  and  intimately  united  with  thee,  nor  gloriiied  by 
an  external  glory,  but  by  a  glory  revealed  within  thee ;  so 
nor  canst  thou  be  oualified  for  that  blessed  glorious  state 
otherwise  than  by  having  the  temper  of  thy  soul  made  har 
bitnally  holy  and  good.  As  what  a  good  man  partakes  of 
happiness  here  is  such,  that  he  is  "  satisfied  from  himself;" 
so  It  must  be  hereafter,  not  originally  from  himself,  but  by 
divine  communication  made  most  intimate  to  him.  Didst 
thoa  not  know  that  it  belonged  to  thy  peace,  to  have  a 
peace-maker  1  and  that  the  Son  of  Gk)d  was  he  1  and  that 
ne  makes  not  the  peace  of  those  that  despise  and  refuse 
him,  or  that  receive  him  not,  that  come  not  to  him,  and 
are  not  willing  to  come  to  God  by  him  1  Couldst  thou 
think,  living  under  the  Gospel,  that  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween God  and  thee  was  not  to  be  mutual  1  that  he  would 
be  reconciled  |o  thee  while  thou  wouldst  not  be  reconciled 
to  him.  or  shouldst  still  bear  towards  him  a  disaffected,  im- 
placable heart  1  For  couldst  thou  be  so  void  of  all  under- 
standing as  not  to  apprehend  what  the  G(k^1  was  sent  to 
Ihee  for  1  or  why  it  was  necessary  to  be  preached  to  thee, 
or  that  thou  shouldst  hear  it  1  who  was  to  be  reconciled 
by  a  Gospel  preached  to  thee  but  thyself  t  who  was  to  be 
persuaded  by  a  gospel  sent  to  thee  1  God,  or  thou  %  Who  is 
to  bepersuaded  but  the  unwillin|r'l  The  Gospel,  as  thou 
hast  been  told,  reveals  God  wUlmg  to  be  reconciled,  and 
thereopon  beseeches  thee  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Or 
ooald  i(  seem  likely  to  thee  thou  could^tt  ever  be  reconciled 
to  God,  and  continue  unreconciled  to  thy  Reconciler  1  To 
what  purpose  is  there  a  days-man,  a  middle  person  be- 
tween God  and  thee,  If  thou  wilt  not  meet  him  in  that 
middle  person  1  Dost  thou  not  know  thift*  Christ  avails 
thee  nothing  if  thou  still  stand  at  a  distance  with  him,  if 
thou  dost  not  unite  and  adjoin  thyself  to  hixn.  or  art  notii^ 
him  1  And  dost  thou  not  again  know  that  Divine  power 
•ad  |[raoe  mtet  imite  thee  to  him  1  and  tlvat  a  work  must 
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be  wrought  and  done  npoa  thy  hooI  by  an  Almigkiyh«d, 
by  God  himself,  a  mighty  transforming  work,  to  nake 
thee  capable  of  that  union  1  ■  that  whosoever  is  in  Chritt 
IB  a  new  creatorel  •  that  thou  most  be  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  then  is  made  unto  thee  of  God  also  wisdoo, 
righteousness,  sanctification.  and  redemption ;  every  way 
answering  the  exigency  of  tny  case,  as  tnoa  ait  a  foohsh, 
guilty,  impure,  and  enslaved,  or  lost  creature  1  Didst  thoa 
never  hear,  that  none  can  come  to  Christ  but  whoai  the 
Father  draws  1  and  that  he  draws  the  reaaonaUe  aoiilt  of 
men  not  violently  or  against  their  wilb,  (he  draws,  yet 
drags  them  not,)  but  makes  them  willing  in  tlie  day  of 
power,  by  giving  a  new  nature  and  new  ineliBaiaoBS  lo 
them  1  "ris  sure  with  thee  not  dark  night,  not  a  dnfaion 
twilight,  but  broad  day  as  to  all  this. 

Yes,  perhaps  thou  mayst  say,  but  this  makes  aij  cast 
the  worse,  not  the  better;  for  it  gives  me  at  length  to  un- 
derstand that  what  is  necessary  to  my  peace  and  wellare 
is  impossible  to  me ;  and  so  the  light  or  my  day  doth  bat 
serve  to  let  me  see  myself  miserable  and  undone,  and  thai 
I  have  nothing  to  do  to  relieve  and  help  myself.  I  their- 
fore  add, 

6.  That  by  being  under  the  Gospel,  men  have  Bot  ooiy 
light  to  understand  whatsoever  is  any  way  fteceasazy  to 
their  peace,  but  opporttmity  to  obtain  that  comasmucatiaB 
of  divine  power  and  grace  whereby  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  it.    Whereupon,  if  this  be  made  good ;  yoa  have 
not  a  pretence  left  you  to  say  your  case  is  the  worse,  or  that 
you  receive  any  prejudice  by  what  the  Goqpel  reveals  of 
your  own  impotency  to  relieve  and  help  yourselves;  or 
determines  touching  the  terms  of  your  peace  and  salvation, 
making  such  things  necessary  thereto,  as  are  tovoo  impos- 
sible, and  out  of  your  own  present  power ;  unless  it  be  a 
prejudice  to  you  not  to  have  your  pride  eratified ;  and  that 
God  hath  pitched  upon  such  a  method  for  your  sahratioa, 
as  shall  wholly  turn  to  the  praise  of  the  gloiy  of  his  grace, 
or  that  you  sreloheof  Am  p  in  Christ  Jesus — that  whQ8»> 
ever  glories  might  glory  in  the  Lord.    Is  it  for  a  sinner 
that  hath  deserved,  and  is  ready  to  perish,  lo  insisc  npon 
being  saved  with  reputation  1  or  to  envy  the  great  God, 
upon  whose  pleasure  it  wholly  depends  whether  he  shall 
be  saved  or  not  saved,  the  entire  gloij  of  saving  hjat 
For  otherwise,  excepting  the  mere  onsmess  of  ^ocy  aad 
reputation ;  is  it  not  all  one  to  you  whether  yoa  have  the 
power  in  your  own  hands  of  changing  yoar  hearts,  of  be- 
ing the  authors  to  yourselves  of  that  holy,  new  natorp,  im 
of  which  actual  faith  and  repentance  are  to  sprina,  or  i^e- 
ther  vou  may  have  it  from  tne  God  of  all  grace,  flowing  to 
you  from  its  own  proper  divine  fountain.  Your  case  isaol 
sure  really  the  worse  that  your  salvation  from  first  to  last 
is  to  be  all  of  grace,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  yon  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  while  it  is  not  simply  imporaible;  b« 
that  he  can  effectually  enable  yon  thereto,  nnto  whom  all 
things  are  possible;  supposing  that  he  will :  wheieof  by 
and  by.  Nay,  and  it  is  more  glorious  and  honoarable,  evea 
to  you,  if  you  understand  yourselves,  that  yoar  case  is  so 
stated  as  it  is.    The  Gospel  indeed  plainly  tells  yon  thit 
your  repentance  must  be  given  you.    Christ  *'  is  exahed 
to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  re> 
mission  of  sins."    And  so  mustvour  faitn,  and  that  frame 
of  spirit  which  is  the  principle  or  all  good  works.  By  grace 
ye  are  saved,  throuirh  faith,  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boaM ;  for  we 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesos  imlo  good 
works,  which  Qod  hath  before  ordained  that  we  slkoald 
walk  in  them,  Ephes.  ii.  8 — 10.  Is  it  more  glorioastohave 
nothing  in  you  but  what  is  self-sprung,  than  to  have  yoar 
souls  the  seat  and  receptacle  of  divine  commonicatioBs ;  ai 
so  excellent  things  as  could  have  no  other  than  a  hearealy 
originall    If  it  were  not  absurd  and  impossible  yoa 
should  be  self-b^rotten,  is  it  not  much  more  glorious  lo 
be  bom  of  Gkxl  T   As  they  are  said  to  be  that  reeetve 
Christ :  John  i.  13, 13.    But  as  many  as  reoeived  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  Uiat  believe  on  his  name :  which  were  born,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  iaaa» 
but  of  God. 

And  now  that,  by  being  under  the  Gospel,  yoa  have  Aa 
opportunity  of  fctting  thkt  gn/ot,  which  is  neccsBaiy  tm 
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3roiir  peace  and  salvation ;  yoo  may  see,  if  fon  consider 
what  tlieXjtospel  is,  and  was  designed  for.  It  is  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit;  that  Spirit  by  which  yon  are  to  be 
bom  a^n,  John  iii.  3,  5,  6.    The  work  or  regeneration 

I  consists  in  the  impregnatiag,  and  making  lirely  and  effica^ 
cions,  in  yon  the  holy  traths  contained  m  the  Gk)6pel.  Of 
his  own  good  will  begat  he  ns  with  the  word  of  troth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures,  James 
i.  Id.  And  again,  being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  1  Pet.  i.  S3.    So 
our  Sariour  prays :  Sanctity  them  through  thy  truth,  thy 
word  is  truth,  John  xrii.  17.    The  GK)SpeTis,  upon  this  ac- 
count;  called  the  word  of  life,  Phil.  ii.  16.  as  l^  which  the 
principles  of  that  divine  and  holy  life  are  implanted  in  the 
soul,  whereby  we  lire  to  Ood,  do  what  his  Graispel  requires, 
and  bath  made  our  duty,  and  that  ends  at  length  in  eter- 
nal life.    But  you  will  say.  Shall  all  then,  that  live  under 
the  Gospel,  obtain  this  grace  and  holy  life  t    Or  if  they 
shall  not,  or,  if  so  far  as  can  be  collected,  multitudes  do 
not,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  places  that  enjoy  the  GcKspel, 
▼eiy  few  do,  in  comparison  of  them  that  do  not,  what  am 
I  better  1  when,  perhaps,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  I  shall 
perish  notwithstanding,  than  be  saved  ?  In  answer  to  this, 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  that  live  under  the  Gos- 
pel do  not  obtain  life  and  saving  grace  by  it.    For,  then, 
there  had  been  no  occasion  for  this  lamentation  of  our 
blessed  Lord  over  the  perishing  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
as  having  lost  their  da]r,  and  that  the  things  of  their  peace 
were  now  hid  from  their  eyes;  and  by  that  instance  it  ap- 
pears too  possible,  that  even  the  generalitjr  of  a  people  liv- 
ing under  the  Gkispel,  may  fall  at  length  into  the  like  for- 
lorn and  hopeless  condition.    But  art  thou  a  man  that  thus 
objectest  1    A  reasonable  understanding  creature  1  or  dost 
thou  use  the  reitson  and  understanding  of  a  man  in  object- 
ing thusl    Didst  thou  expect,  that  when  thine  own  wilful 
transgression  had  made  thee  liable  to  eternal  death  and 
wrath,  peace  and  life,  and  salvation  should  be  imposed 
apon  thee  whether  thou  wouldst  or  no,  or  notwithstand- 
ing thy  most  wilful  neglect  and  contempt  of  them,  and  all 
the  means  of  them  1    Could  it  enter  into  thy  mind,  that  a 
reasonable  soul  should  be  wrought  and  framed  for  that 
high  and  blessed  end,  whereof  it  is  radically  capable,  as  a 
stock  or  a  stone  is  for  any  use  it  is  designed  for ;  without 
designing  its  own  end  or  .way  to  it  1    Gonldst  thou  think 
the  Gospel  was  to  brin^  thee  to  faith  and  repentance, 
whether  thou  didst  hear  it  or  no  1  or  ever  apply  thy  mind 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  it,  and  what  it  did  propose  and 
offer  to  thee  1  or  when  thou  mightest  so  easily  understand 
that  the  grace  of  God  was  necessary  to  make  it  eifectuiU 
Co  thee,  and  that  it  might  become  his  power  (or  the  instru- 
ment of  his  power)  to  thy  salvation,  couldst  thou  think  it 
concerned  thee  not  to  sue  and  supplicate  to  him  for  that 
grace  1  when  thy  life  lay  upon  it,  and  thy  eternal  hope  1 
Hast  thou  lain  weltering  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of 
grace  in  thine  own  tears,  (as  thou  hast  been  formerly  wel- 
tering in  thy  sins  and  impurities,)  cryine  for  grace  to 
help  thee  in  this  time  of  thy  need  1    And  if  thou  thinkest 
Ithis  was  above  thee  and  without  thy  compass,  hast  thou 
f  done  all  that  was  within  thy  compass  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  grace  at  God's  hands  1    But  here,  perhaps,  thou 
wilt  inquire.  Is  there  anr  thlAg,  then,  to  be  done  by  us, 
whereupon  the  grace  of  CK)d  may  be  expected  certainly 
to  foltow  1    To  which  I  answer, 

1.  That  it  is  out  of  question  nothing  can  be  done  by  ns 
to  deserve  it,  or  far  wkick  we  may  expect  it  to  follow.  It 
were  not  rrace  if  we  had  obliged,  or  bronght  it,  by  our 
desert,  unaer  former  preventive  bonds  to  us.    And, 

d.  What  if  nothing  can  be  done  by  ib  «^m»  tokick  it 
may  be  eertainif  expected  to  follow  1  Is-  a  certainty 
of  perishing  better  tnan  a  high  probability  of  being 
saved  t 

3.  Such  as  live  under  the  Gkiepel  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend it  highly  probable  thejr  may  obtiun  that  grace  which 
is  necessary  to  their  salvation^  if  they  be  not  wanting  to 
themselves.    For, 

4   There  is  generally  afforded  to  such  that  which  is 
wont  to  be  called  common  grace.    I  speak  not  of  any  fur- 
ther extent  of  it,  'tis  enough  to  oor  present  purpose  fhat ' 
it  extends  so  far,  as  to  them  that  live  mder  the  Gospel, 
and  have  thereby  a  dayjdloved  them  wherein  to  provide . 


for  their  peace.  Now,  thotigh  thii  gnc€  is  not  yet  cer^ 
tainlysavmg,  yet  it  tends  to  that  which  is  so.  And  none 
have  caase  to  despair,  but  that  being  duly  improved  hn^ 
complied  with,  it  may  end  in  it 

And  this  is  that  which  requires  to  be  insisted  on,  and 
more  fully  evinced,  in  order  whereto  let  it  be  considered, 
that  it  is  expressly  said  to  such,  they  are  to  work  out  their 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  this  reason,  that  God 
works  (or  is  working  f<m»  h  iytftyd^)  in  them,  i.  e.  statedly  v 
and  continually  at  work,  or  is  always  ready  to  work  in 
them,  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  |^dod  pleasure,  Phil.  ii. 
12,  13.  The  matter  fails  not  on  his  part.  He  will  work 
on  in  order  to  their  salvation,  if  they  work  in  that  way  of 
subordinate  co-operation,  which  his  comrmand,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  own  case,  oblige  them  unto.  And  it  is 
further  to  be  considered,  that  where  God  had  formerly 
afforded  the  symbols  of  his  gracious  presence,  given  his 
oracles,  and  settled  his  church,  thougo  yet  in  its  nonage, 
and  much  more  imperfect  state,  there  he,  however,  com- 
municated those  inmiences  of  his  Spirit,  that  it  was  to  be 
imputed  to  themselves  if  they  came  short  of  the  saving 
operations  of  it.  Of  such  it  was  said.  Thou  gavest  thy 
«>od  Spirit  to  instruct  them,  Nehem.  ix.  90.  And  to  such, 
Tum  ye  at  my  reproof,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto 
you.  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you.  Be- 
cause I  called  and  vou  refused,  I  stretched  out  my  hand 
and  no  man  regarded,  but  ye  set  at  nought  my  coun- 
sel, and  despised  all  my  reproof,  I  also  will  laugh  at 
your  calamity,  &c.  Prov.  i.  33,  34.  We  see  whence  their 
destruction  came ;  not  from  God's  first  restraint  of  his  Spi- 
rit, bat  their  refusing,  despising,  and  setting  at  nought  his 
counsels  and  reproofs.  And  when  it  is  said,  they  rebelled 
and  vexed  his  Spirit,  and  he  therefore  tamed  and  fought 
against  them,  and  became  their  enemy,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10.  it 
appears,  that  before  his  Spirit  was  not  withheld,  but  did 
variously,  and  often,  make  essays  and  attempts  upon 
them.  And  when  Stephen,  immediately  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom, thus  bespeaks  the  descendants  of  these  Jews,  Ye 
stiff-necked,  ana  uncircumcised, — ^ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  vour  Fathers  did,  so  do  ye,  Acts  vii.  'tis 
implied  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  always  striving  from 
age  to  age  with  that  stubborn  people:  for  where  there 
is  no  counter-striving  there  can  be  no  resistance^  no  more 
than  (here  can  he  a  war  on  one  side  Cfoify.  Which  also 
appears  to  ha^  Ren  the  course  of  God's  dealing  with  the 
Ola  world,  before  their  so  general  lapse  into  idolatry  and 
sensual  wicke^ess,  from  that  passage,  Gen.  vi.  3.  accord- 
ing to  the  more  common  reading  and  sense  of  those 
words. 

Now  whereas  the  Gospel  is  eminently  said  to  be  the 
ministratioil  of  the  ^irit  in  eoatradistinction  not  only  to 
the  natural  religion  of  other  nations,  but  the  divinely  in- 
stituted religion  of  the  Jews  also,  as  is  largely  discoursed 
3  Cor.  iii.  and  more  largely  thro«^h  the  S^istle  to  the 
Galatians,  especially  chap.  iv.  and  whereas  we  find  that, 
in  the  Jewish  Church,  the  Holy  Ghost  did  generally  dif- 
fuse its  influences,  and  not  otherwise  withhold  tiiem,  than 
penally,  and  upon  great  provocation;  how  much  more 
may  it  be  concluded,  that  under  the  Gk)spel,  the  same 
blessed  Spirit  is  very  generally  at  work  upon  the  souls  of 
men,  till  oy  tbseir  resistmg,  grieving,  and  quenching  of  it, 
thery  provoke  it  to  retire  and  withdraw  from  them. 

And  let  the  consciences  of  men  living  under  the  Gospel 
testier  ia  the  case.  Appeal,  sinner,  to  thine  own  conscience ; 
EEast  thou  nerer  felt  any  thing  of  conviction,  by  the  word 
of  Otod  1  hadst  thou  never  any  thought  injected  of  taming 
to  GkMf,  of  reforming  thy  Ufe,  of  making  thy  peace  7  have 
no  desires  ever  been  raised  in  thee,  no  fears  1  hast  thou  v 
never  had  any  tastes  and  relishes  of  pleasure  in  the  things 
of  God  1  whence  have  these  come  1  Whail  from  thyself, 
who  art  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thmg  as-of  tfayselfl  i. «. 
not  any  good  or  right  thought.  All  must  be  from  that 
good  Spirit  that  hath  been  striving  with  thee;  and  might 
still  have  been  so  unto  a  blessed  issue  for  thy  soul,  if  thou 
hadst  not  neglected  and  disobeyed  it. 

And  do  not  go  about  to  excuse  thyself  by  saying,  tfaa^  so 
all  others  harve  done  too,  'tis  like,  at  one  time  or  other ; 
and  if  that  therefore  be  the  rale  and  measure,  that  they 
that  cdOend  against  the  strivings  and  motions -of  God% 
Spirit  must  be  finally  deserted  and  given  up  to  perish. 
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who  then  &ax  be  sared  1  Think  not  of  pleading:  so  for  thj 
neglecting  and  despising  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Grod.  'Tis 
trae  that  herein  the  great  Qod  shows  his  sovereignW^: 
when  all  that  enjo7  the  same  advantages  for  salvation  de- 
serve by  their  slighting  them  to  be  forsaken  alike ;  he  gives 
instances  and  makes  examples  of  jnst  severity,  and  of  the 
victorioas  powar  of  ^race,  as  seems  him  good,  which  there 
will  be  further  occasion  to  speak  more  of  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time  the  present  design  is  not  to  instiAr  thy  condem- 
nation bat  procure  thv  salvation,  and  therefore  to  admon- 
ish and  instruct  thee,  that,  though  thou  art  not  sure,  because 
some  others  that  have  slighted  and  despised  the  grace  and 
Spirit  of  Gk)d  are  notwithstanding  conq^uered  and  saved 
thereby,  it  shall  therefore  fare  as  well  with  thee ;  yet  thou 
hast  reason  to  be  confident,  it  will  be  well  and  happy  for 
thee,  if  now  thou  d^ise  and  slight  them  not.  Ana  whe- 
ther thou  do  or  not,  it  is  however  plain  that  by  bein^  under 
the  GKxspel  thou  hast  had  a  day,  wherein  to  mmd  the 
things  or  thy  peace,  though  it  is  not  told  thee  it  would  last 
always,  but  the  contrary  is  presently  to  be  told  thee. 

And  thou  mavst  now  see  His  not  only  a  day  in  respect 
of  light  but  inpAitnci  also;  that  thou  mightest  not  only 
know  notionally  what  belonged  thereto,  but  efficaciously 
and  practically ;  which  you  nave  heard  is  the  knowledge 
here  meant.  And  the  concurrence  of  such  light  and  in- 
fluence has  made  thee  a  season  wherein  thou  wast  to  have 
been  at  work  for  thy  soul.  The  day  is  the  proper  season 
for  work :  when  the  night  comes  working  ceases,  both  be- 
cause that  then  light  fails,  and  because  drowsiness  and 
sloth  are  more  apt  to  po^ess  men.  And  the  night  will 
come.    For,  (which  is  the  next  thing  we  have  to  speak  to,) 

III.  This  day  hath  its  bounds  and  limits,  so  that  when 
it  is  over  and  lost  with  such,  the  things  of  their  peace  are 
for  ever  hid  from  their  eyes.  And  that  this  day  is  not  in- 
finite and  endless,  we  see  in  the  present  instance.  Jeru- 
salem had  her  day ;  but  that  day  nad  its  period,  we  see  it 
comes  to  this  at  last,  that  now  the  things  of  her  peace  are 
hid  from  her  eyes.  We  generally  see  the  same  thins,  in 
that  sinners  are  so  earnestly  pressed  to  make  use  of  the 
present  time.  To-day  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.  Psal.  xcv.  quoted  and  urged  Heb.  iii.  7, 
8.  They  are  aomonished  to  seek  the  ^Lord  while  he  may 
be  found,  to  call  apon  him  while  he  is  nigh.  It  seems 
some  time  he  will  ndt  be  found,  an^will  be  afar  ofiT. 
'The}r  are  told  this  is  the  accepted  timlftfis  is  the  day  of 
salvation. 

This  day,  with  any  place  or  people,  supposes  a  prece- 
dent nightj  when  the  day-spring  mm  on  high  had  not 
visited  their  horizon,  and  all  within  it  sat  in  darkness,  and 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  Yea,  and  there  was  a 
time,  we  know,  of  very  general  darkness,  when  the  Gkw- 
pel  day,  "the  day  of  visitation,"  had  not  ]^et  dawned  upon 
the  world ;  "  times  of  ignorance,^'  wherein  Gk)d  as  it  were 
winked  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth;  the  beams  of  his 
eye  did  in  a  sort  overshoot  them,  as  the  word  focpiJuy  im- 
ports. But  when  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  open  upon 
any  people,  and  light  shmes  to  them  with  direct  beams, 
they  are  iwa  commanded  to  repent,  (Acts  xvii.  30.)  limit- 
ed to  the  present  point  of  time  wltn  such  peremptoriness, 
as  that  noble  Roman  used  towards  a  proua  prince,  asking 
time  to  deliberate  upon  the  proposal  made  to  him  of  with- 
drawing his  forces  tnat  molested  some  of  the  allies  of  that 
state ;  he  draws  a  line  about  him  with  the  end  of  his  rod, 
and  requires  him  now,  out  of  hand,  before  he  stirred  out 
of  that  circle,  to  make  his  choice,  whether  he  would  be  a 
friend  or  enemy  to  the  people  of  Rome.  So  are  sinners  to 
understand  the  state  of  their  own  case.  The  Gk)d  of  thy 
life,  sinner,  in  whose  hands  thy  times  are,  doth  with  much 
higher  right  limit  thee  to  the  present  time,  and  expects 
thy  present  answer  to  his  just  and  merciful  offers  and  de- 
mands. He  circumscribes  thy  day  of  grace ;  it  is  enclosed 
on  both  parts,  and  hath  an  evening  as  well  as  morning ;  as 
it  had  a  foregoing,  so  hath  it  a  subsequent  night,  and  the 
latter,  if  not  more  dark,  yet  usually  much  more  stormy 
than  the  former !  For  God  shuts  up  this  day  in  much  dis- 
pleasure, which  hath  terrible  effects.  If  it  be  not  expressly 
told  jron  what  the  condition  of  that  night  is  that  follows 
your  Gospel  day ;  if  the  watchman  being  asked,  "  What  of 
tea  oight  I**  do  only  answer  it  cometh  as  well  as  the  mora- 
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ing  came;  black  events'are  signified  bj  thai  mora  awfU 
silence.  Or  'tis  all  one  if  yon  call  it  a  dof  ;  tliereiseooiigk 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ioy  of  gr^ce.  The  scripCBrB 
call  such  a  calamitous  season  indifferently  either  6j  the 
name  of  night  or  day;  but  the  latter  name  is  naed  with 
some  or  other  adjunct,  to  signify  dam  is  not  meant  in  the 

Sleasant  or  more  grateful  sense :  a  day  of  wrath,  an  evil 
ay,  a  day  of  gloominess  and  thick  darkness,  not  dififenng 
from  the  most  dismal  night ;  and  to  be  told  the  moming  of 
such  a  da^  is  coming,  is  all  one,  as  that  the  evening  is 
comine  of'^a  bright  and  a  serene  day. 

Ana  here,  perhaps,  reader,  thou  will  expect  to  be  told 
what  are  the  l^nits  of  this  day  of  grace.  It  is  indeed  nock 
more  difficult  punctually  to  assign  those  limits,  than  to  as- 
certain thee  there  are  such ;  but  it  is  also  less  neccsaaiy. 
The  wise  and  merciful  €k>d  doth  in  matters  of  this  natare 
little  mind  to  graUfy  our  curiosity;  much  leas. is  it  to  fae 
expected  from  him,  that  he  should  make  kikown  lo  as 
such  things,  whereof  it  were  better  we  were  ignorant,  or 
the  knowledge  whereof  would  be  much  more  a  prcpdice 
to  us  than  an  advantage.  And  it  were  as  bold  and  rash 
an  undertaking,  in  this  case,  as  it  would  be  vain  and  insig- 
nificant, for  any  man  to  take  on  him  to  say,  in  it,  what 
God  hath  not  said,  or  given  him  plain  ground  for.  Wkii 
I  conceive  to  be  plain  and  useful  in  this  matter  I  shall  lay 
down  in  the  following  propositions,  insisting  more  laigdy 
where  the  matter  requires  it,  and  eontentine  myself  but  lo 
mention  what  is  obvious,  and  clear  at  the  first  sighL 

1.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  ends  and 
limits  of  the  day  or  season  of  grace  as  to  paiticolar  per- 
sons, and  in  reference  to  the  collective  boidy  of  a  pecnfe, 
inhabiting  this  or  that  place.  It  may  be  over  with  sock  or 
such  a  place,  so  as  that  they  that  dwell  there  shall  no  ka- 
ger  have  the  Gkispel  among  them,  when  as  yet  it  may  aot 
be  over  with  eveiy  particular  person  belonging  to  it,  who 
may  be  providentially  cast  elsewhere,  or  may  hare  tbe 
"  in^afled  word'*  in  them,  which  they  lose  not.  Aad 
again,  it  may  be  over  with  some  particular  peraoms  in  sock 
a  place,  when  it  is  not  yet  over  with  that  people  or  fdacc, 
generally  considered. 

3.  As  to  both  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ending 
of  such  a  day,  and  intermissions,  or  dark  intervals,  that 
may  be  in  it.  The  Gospel  mav  be  withdrawn  from  sneh 
a  people,  and  -be  restored.  And  God  often,  nodoobi,  as  lo 
particular  persons,  either  deprives  them  of  the  outward 
means  of  grace  for  a  time,  (by  sickness,  or  many  other 
ways,)  or  may  for  a  time  forb^  moving  npon  them  bf 
his  Spirit,  and  again  try  them  with  both. 

3.  As  to  particular  persons,  there  may  be  mach  diiler- 
ence  between  such  as,  while  they  lived  under  the  Gomel, 
gained  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  doctrines,  or  oTthe 
sum  or  substance,  of  Christianity,  thouf  h  without  aar 
sanctifying  effect  or  impression  npon  their  nearts^  and  sack 
as,  through  their  own  negligence,  lived  under  it  in  total 
ignorance  hereof.  The  day  of  grauce  may  not  be  over  witk 
the  former,  though  they  should  never  live  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  more.  For  it  is  possible,  while  thcj 
have  the  seeds  and  principles  of  holy  truth  laid  ap  in  their 
minds,  God  may  graciouslv  administer  to  them  many  oc- 
casions of  recollecting  and  considering  them,  wherrwiik 
he  may  so  please  to  co-operate,  as  to  enliven  them,  and 
make  them  vital  and  effectual  to  their  final  salvatioa. 
Whereas,  with  the  other  sort,  when  they  no  more  cajoy 
the  external  means,  the  day  of  grace  is  like  to  be  qoite 
over,  so  as  that  there  rnxj^  be  no  more  hope  in  their  case 
than  in  that  of  pagans  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  perhaps  much  less,  as  their  guilt  hath  been  mack 
greater  by  their  neglect  of  so  great  and  important  things. 
It  may  be  better  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Ac. 

4.  That  yet  it  is  a  terrible  judgment  to  the  most  know- 
ing, to  lose  the  external  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  while 
they^  have  yet  no  sanctifying  impression  upon  their  heaiu 
by  It,  and  they  are  cast  upon  a  fearful  hazard  of  being  lost 
for  ever,  beingleft  by  the  departed  Gospel  in  an  oneon- 
verted  state.  For  they  need  the  most  urgent  incnleatioos 
of  Gkispel  truths,  and  the  most  powerful  enforcing  means, 
to  ennige  them  to  consider  Uie  things  which  they  know. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  Gospel  to  bqget  not  only  lig^  in  the 
mind,  but  grace  in  the  heart.     And  if  that  were  not 
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dome  while  they  enjoyed  sach  means,  it  is  less  likely  to  be 
done  without  tnem.  And  if  any  slighter  and  more  saper- 
ficial  impressions  were  made  upon  them  thereby,  short  of 
tme  ana  thorooifh  conversion,  how  great  is  tne  danger 
that  all  will  vanish,  when  they  cease  to  be  pressed  and 
ui]ged,  and  called  upon  by  the  public  voice  or  the  gospel- 
ministry  any  more.  How  naturally  desident  is  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  apt  to  sink  into  deadness,  worldliness,  and 
carnality,  even  ander  the  ma^  lively  and  quickening 
means;  and  even  where  a  saving  work  hath  been  wrought  1 
how  much  more  when  those  means  fail,  and  there  is  no 
vital  principle  within,  capable  of  self-excitation  and  im- 
provement !  O  that  they  would  consider  this,  who  have 
got  nothing  by  the  Gospel  all  this  while,  but  a  little  cold, 
spiritlos.  notional  knowledge,  and  are  in  a  possibility  of 
losingit  before  they  get  any  thing  more ! 

5.  That  as  it  is  certain  death  ends  the  day  of  f^race  with 
every  unconverted  person,  so  it  is  very  possible  it  may  end 
with  divers  before  they  die ;  by  their  total  loss  of  all  ex- 
ternal means,  or  by  the  departure  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of 
God  from  them,  so  as  to  return  and  visit  them  no  more. 
How  the  day  of  |fraee  may  end  with  a  person,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  considering  what  it  is  that  makes  up  and  con- 
stitutes such  a  day.  There  most  be  some  measure  and 
proportion  of  time  to  make  up  this  (or  any)  day.  which  is 
as  Uie  subsiraiitm  and  ground  forelaid.  Tnen  there  must 
be  liffht  superadded,  otherwise  it  differs  not  from  night, 
which  may  have  the  same  measure  of  mere  time.  The 
gospel-revelation  some  way  or  other  must  be  had,  as  being 
the  light  of  sach  a  day.  And  again  there  must  be  some  de- 
gree of  liveliness,  and  vital  influence,  the  more  usual  con- 
comitant of  light ;  the  night  doth  more  dispose  men  to 
drowsiness.  The  same  sun  that  enlightens  the  world,  dis- 
seminates also  an  invigorating  influence.  If  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  do  no  way  animate  the  gon>el-revelation,  and 
breathe  in  it,  we  have  no  day  of  grace.  It  is  not  only  a  day 
of  light,  but  a  day  of  power,  wherein  souls  can  be  wrought 
upon,  and  a  people  made  willing  to  become  the  Lord's, 
Psal.  ex.  As  the  Redeemer  revealed  in  the  (iospel.  is  the 
light  of  the  world,  so  he  is  life  to  it  too,  though  neither  are 
planted  or  do  take  root  every  where.  In  him  was  life,  and 
that  life  was  the  light  of  men.  That  light  that  rays  from 
him  is  vital  li^^ht  in  itself,  and  in  its  tendency  and  design, 
thoagh  it  be  disliked  and  not  entertained  by  the  most. 

Whereas  therefore  these  things  most  concur  to  make  up 
such  a  day :  if  either  a  man*s  time,  his  life  on  earth,  expire, 
or  if  light  quite  fail  him,  or  if  all  gracious  influence  be 
withheld,  so  as  to  be  communicated  no  more ;  his  day  is 
done,  the  season  of  grace  is  over  with  him.  Now  it  is 
plain,  that  many  a  one  may  lose  the  Gospel  before  his  life 
end ;  and  possible  that  all  gracious  influence  may  be  re- 
strained, while  as  yet  the  external  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel remains.  A  sinner  may  have  hardened  his  heart  to 
that  de^e,  that  Gk>d  will  attempt  him  no  more,  in  any 
kind,  with  any  design  of  kindness  to  him,  not  in  that  more 
inward,  immediate  way  at  all,  t.  e.  by  the  motions  of  hi^ 
Spirit,  which  peculiarly  can  import  nothing  but  friendly 
inclination,  as  whereby  men  are  personally  i^nilied  unto, 
so  that  cannot  be  meant ;  nor  by  the  voiee  of  the  Gospel, 
which  may  either  be  continued  for  the  sake  of  others,  or 
they  continued  under  it.  But  for  their  heavier  doom  at 
length.  Which  though  it  may  seem  severe,  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange,  much  less  unrighteous. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  strange  to  them  that  read  the 
Bible,  which  so  often  speaks  this  sense :  as  when  it  warns 
and  mreatens  men  with  so  much  terror,  as  HeA>.  x.  96 — 
29.  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  moresaeriflce 
for  sins,  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery 
indignaticm,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that 
despised  Mosn*  law,  died  without  mercy,  under  two  or 
three  witaesses:  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose 
ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  nadi  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  Che  Mood  of  the 
covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing, 
and  hath  done  despite  icnto  ike  Spirit  of  grace  f  And  when 
it  teUs  us,  after  many  overtures  maae  to  men  in  vain,  of 
his  having  given  them  up,  fte.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  11,  13.  But 
my  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice;  and  Israel 
voqjd  none  of  me|  so  I  gave  them  up  onto  their  own 


hearts'  lust;  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels:  and 
pronounces,  Let  him  that  is  unjust  be  unjust  still,  and  let 
him  which  is  filthy,  be  filthy  still.  Rev.  xxii.  11.  and  says. 
In  thv  filth iness  is  lewdness,  because  I  have  purged  thee 
and  thou  wast  not  purged ;  thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from 
thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have  caused  my  fury  to  rest 
upon  thee,  Ezek.  xxiv.  13.  Which  passages  seem  to  im- 
ply a  total  desertion  of  them,  and  retraction  of  all  gracious 
influence.  And  when  it  speaks  of  letting  them  1^  undef 
the  Gospel,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  Ovation,  for  the 
most  direful  purposes:  as  that.  This  child  (Jesus)  was  set 
for  the  fall,  as  well  as  for  the  rising,  of  many  in  Israel, 
Luke  ii.  34.  As  to  which  text  the  very  learned  Grotius 
glossing  upon  the  words  mtrut  and  tls  wrwrtv,  says,  Accede 
tis  fid  non  necdum  everUumy  sed  et  consilium,  that  he  is  of 
tketr  opinion  who  tkirik  not  that  the  naked  event,  but  the 
counsel  or  purpose  of  God,  is  signified  by  it,  the  same  loiih 
rtBtrat  \  and  alleges  several  texts  where  the  active  of  that 
verb  must  have  the  same  sense,  as  to  appoint  or  ordain ; 
and  mentions  divers  others  places  of  the  same  import  with 
this  so  understood;  and  which  therefore  to  recite  will 
equally  serve  our  present  purpose ;  as  that,  Rom.  ix.  33. 
Beholo,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock  of  of- 
fence. And  1  Pet.  ii  8.  The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
fused, is  made  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  of- 
fence, even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  dis- 
obedient, whereunto  also  they  were  appointed.  With  that 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  John  ix.  39.  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see ; 
and  that  they  which  see,  might  be  made  blind.  And  most 
agreeable  to  those  former  places  is  that  of  the  prophet, 
Isaiah  xxviii.  13.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  them 
precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  they 
might  go,  and  fall  backward,  and  be  broken,  and  snared, 
ana  taken.  And  we  may  ada,  that  our  Lord  hath  put  us 
out  of  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  sin  as  that  which  is  emi- 
nently called  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  a  man 
may,  in  such  circumstances,  and  to  such  a  degree,  sin 
against  that  blessed  Spirit,  that  he  will  never  move  or 
breathe  upon  them  more,  but  leave  them  to  a  hopeless 
ruin;  Uiough  I  shall  not  in  this  discourse  determine  or 
discuss  the  nature  of  it.  But  I  doubt  not  it  is  somewhat 
else,  than  final  impenitency,  and  infidelity ;  and  that  every 
one  that  dies,  not  naving  sincerely  repented  and  believed, 
is  not  guilty  of  it,  though  every  one  that  is  fuilty  of  it, 
dies  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  but  was  guilty  of  it  be- 
fore; so  as  it  is  not  the  mere  want  of  time,  that  makes  him 

dlty.    Whereupon  therefore,  that  such  may  outlive  their 

kV  of  grace,  is  out  of  question. 

But  tet  not  such,  as,  upon  the  descriptioos  the  Gospel 
gives  us  of  that  sin,  may  he  justly  eonfident  they  have  not 
perhaps  committed  it,  therefore  think  themselves  out  of 
danger  of  losing  their  season  of  making  their  peace  with 
Gk>d  before  they  die.  Many  a  one  may,  no  doubt,  that 
never  committed  the  unpardonable  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  he  is  the  wimess,  by  his  wonaeitnl  works, 
of  Christ  being  the  Messiah.  As  one  may,4ie,  by  ne^ 
lectiM  himself,  that  doth  not  poison  himself^  -or  «cut  his 
own  mroat.  You  wiU  say,  "  But  if  the  Spirit  retire  from 
men,  so  as  never  to  return,  where  is  the  dinerence  1"  I  an- 
swer, the  diflerenee  lies  in  the  specific  nature  and -greater 
heinousness  of  that  sin,  and  consequently,  in  the  deeper 
degrees  of  its  punishment.  For  diou^h  the  reason  of  its 
cmpardonableness  lies  not  prmcipally  m  its  greater  hein- 
ousness, but  in  its  direct  repugnanejr  to  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing pardon,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  much  more 
hemous  than  many  other  sins,  for  which  men  perish.  And 
therefore  'tis  in  proportion  more  severely  punished.  But 
is  it  not  misery  enough  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  wo  for 
ever,  as  every  one  that  dies  unreconciled  to  God  must  do, 
unless  the  most  intense  flames  and  horror  -of  hell  be  your 
portion  1  As  his  case  is  sufficiently  bad  that  must  die  as 
an  ordinary  felon,  though  he  is  not  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered. 

Nor  is  there  any  place  or  pretence  for  so  profane  a 
thought,  as  if  there  were  any  colour  of  unrighteousness  in 
this  course  of  procedure  with  such  men.  Is  it  unjust  se- 
verity to  let  the  Gospel  become  deadly  to  them,  whoce 
malignity  perverts  it,  against  it8.nature|  and  gej^^ine  ten- 
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dency,  into  a  saTour  of  death,  (as  3  Cor.  ii.  16.)  wMch  it 
is  Toii  oiroXXv/ilyotr,  i.  e.  to  them  (as  the  mentioned  author 
speaks)  who  may  be  truly  said  to  seek  their  own  destruc^ 
tion  1  or  ttuLt  God  should  intend  their  more  aggravated 
condemnation,  even  from  the  despised  Gk)6pel  itself,  who, 
when  such  lignt  is  come  into  the  world,  hate  it,  show  them- 
selves ktcifugm,  tewArianeSf  (as  he  also  phrases  it,  speaking 
further  upon  that  first  mentioned  text,)  suck  as  Jiff  rout  the 
light,  choose  atU  love  to  lurk  in  darkness?  He  must  have 
very  low  thoughts  of  divine  favour  and  acceptance,  of 
Christ,  and  ^race,  and  glory,  that  can  have  hard  thoughts 
of  God,  for  his  vindicating,  with  greatest  severity,  the  con- 
tempt of  such  things,  w  hat  covJd  better  become  his  glo- 
rious majesty,  and  excellent  greatness,  than,  as  all  thmgs 
work  together  for  good  towards  them  that  love  him,  so  to 
let  all  things  work  for  the  hurt  of  them  that  so  irreconcile- 
ably  hate  him,  and  bear  a  disaffected  and  implacable  mind 
towards  him  1  Nor  doth  the  addition  of  his  designing  the 
matter  so,  make  it  hard.  For  if  it  be  just  to  punish  such 
wickedness,  is  it  unjust  to  intend  to  punish  it  1  and  to  in- 
tend to  punish  it  accoxding  to  its  desert,  when  it  cannot  be 
thought  unjust  actually  to  render  to  men  what  they  deserve  1 

We  are,  indeed,  to'  account  the  primary  intention  of 
continuing  the  Gkispel  to  such  a  people,  among  whom 
these  live,  is  kindness  towards  others,  not  this  h^her  re- 
venge upon  them ;  yet  nothing  hinders  but  that  this  re- 
venue upon  them,  may  also  be  me  fit  matter  of  his  second- 
ary mtention.  For  ^ould  he  intend  nothing  concerning 
them  1  Is  he  to  be  so  unconcerned  about  his  own  creatures, 
that  are  under  his  government  T  While  things  cannot  fall 
out  to  him  unawares,  but  that  he  hath  this  dismal  event  in 
prospect  before  him,  he  must  at  least  intend  to  let  it  be,  or 
not  to  hinder  it.  And  who  can  expect  he  should  1  For, 
that  his  gracious  influence  towards  them  should  at  length 
cease,  is  above  all  exception :  that  it  ceasing,  while  they 
live  still  under  the  Gtospel,  thev  contract  deeper  guilt,  and 
incur  heavier  punishment,  follows  of  course.  And  who 
can  say  he  should  not  intend  to  let  it  follow  1  For  should 
he  take  away  the  Gtospel  Arom  the  rest,  that  these  might  be 
less  pxmishedVthat  others  might  not  be  saved,  because 
they  will  not  1 

Not  can  he  be  obliged  to  interpose  extraordinarily,  and 
alter  for  their  sakes  tne  course  6f  nature  and  providence, 
so  as  either  to  hasten  them  the  sooner  out  of  the  world,  or 
cast  them  into  any  other  p«iTt  of  it,  where  the  Gospel  is 
not,  lest  they  should,  by  living  still  under  it,  be  obnoxious 
to  the  severer  punishment.  For  whither  would  this  lead  7 
He  should,  by  equal  reason,  have  been  obliged  to  prevent 
men's  sinning  at  all,  that  they  might  not  be  liable  to  any 
punishment.  And  so  not  to  have  made  the  world,  or  have 
otherwise  fttuned  the  methods  of  his  government,  and  less 
suitably  to  a  whole  community  of  reasonable  creatures ; 
or  to  heive  made  an  end  of  the  world  long  ago,  and  have 
quitted  all  his  great  designs  in  it,  lest  some  should  sin  on, 
and  incur  proportionable  punishment !  or  to  have  provided 
extraordinarily  that  all  should  do  and  fare  alike ;  and  that 
it  might  never  have  come  to  pass,  that  it  should  be  less 
tolerable  for  Capernaum,  and  Cfaorasin.  and  Bethsaida, 
than  for  Tyre,  andSidon,  and  Sodom,  andGtomorrah.  But 
is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  1  or  is  he  unrighteous 
in  taking  vengeance  1  or  is  he  therefore  unin^  hecanse 
he  will  render  to  eveiy  one  according  to  his  worJss ;  to 
them  who,  bv  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  gk)ry, 
honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life;  but  unto  them  that 
are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  un- 
righteousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doth  evil,  of  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  of  the  eentilel  Rom.  ii.  6—9.  Doth  ri«ht- 
eousness  itself  make  him  unrighteous  1  O  sinner,  under- 
stand how  much  better  it  is  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  Divine 
f ustice,  than  accuse  it  I  Gtod  will  be  found  true,  and  every 
man  a  liar,  that  he  may  be  justified  when  he  speaks,  and 
be  clear  when  he  judges,  Psal.  Ii.  4. 

6.  Yet  are  we  not  to  imagine  any  certain  fixed  rule,  ac- 
eording  whereto  (except  in  the  case  of  the  unpardonJihle 
sin)  the  divine  dispensation  is  measured  in  cases  of  this 
nature :  viz.  That,  when  a  sinner  hath  contended  just  so 
long,  or  to  such  a  degree,  against  his  grace  and  Spirit  in 
bis  Gospel,  he  shall  be  finally  rejected ;  or  if  but  so  long, 
or  not  to  stich  a  degree,  he  is  yet  oertainly  to  be  ftirther 


tried,  or  treated  with.  It  is  little  to  be  dovbtod,  bat  be 
puts  forth  the  power  of  victorious  ^race,  at  lenctb,  upon 
some  more  obstinate  and  obdurate sinnen,  aiidu at baf« 
longer  persisted  in  their  rebellions,  (not  having  smaed 
the  unpardonable  sin,)  and  gives  over  some  sooner,  as  it 
seems  good  unto  him.  Nor  doth  he  herein  owe  an  ^^r^iTai 
to  any  man  of  his  matters.  Here  sovereign  good  pleasure 
rules  and  arbitrates,  that  is  tied  to  no  certain  rale.  Nei- 
ther, in  these  variations,  is  there  any  show  of  that  M»«>**Hr 
wpovbiwoXn^ia  or  aecepUn^  of  persons,  which,  in  bis  ova 
word,  he  so  expressly  disclaims.  We  must  «*i«ii*rfffh 
matters  of  right,  (even  such  as  are  so  by  promise  only,  as 
well  as  others,)  and  matters  of  mere  oopnmused  fiivoiir. 
In  matters  of  risht,  to  be  an  accqpler  of  persons,  b  a  thiag 
most  highly  culpable  with  men,  and  which  can  have  no 
place  with  the  holy  God :  i.  e,  when  a  human  judge  hatb 
Ikis  rule  before  him,  according  whereto  he  is  to  ^ttm^ty 
men's  rights,  in  tudgment;  there,  to  regard  the  penon  of 
the  rich,  or  of  the  poor,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  juatioe  ol 
the  cause,  were  an  insufferable  inionity ;  as  it  were  aJso  ia 
a  private  person  to  withhold  anotner's  right,  because  be 
hath  no  loudness  for  him.  So  even  the  great  Qod  himeett^ 
though  of  mere  grace  he  first  fixed  and  established  the 
rule,  (fitly  therefore  called  the  covenant,  or  law  qCgiaoe,} 
by  which  he  will  proceed  in  pardoning  and  justifying  mea, 
or  in  condemning  and  holding  tbem  guilt;y,  both  here,  aad 
in  the  final  judgment ;  yet  having  fixed  i^  be  wiU  never 
recede  from  it ;  so  as  either  lo  acquit  an  impeniteat  nabe- 
liever,  or  condemn  a  believing  penitent.  If  we  oonfes  oar 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive.  None  shall  be  erer 
able  to  accuse  him  of  breach  of  mith,  or  of  trans^ressiDg 
his  own  rules  of  justice.  We  find  it  therefore  said  in  re> 
ference  to  the  judgment  of  the  last  day,  when  God  shall 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works,  whether  ther 
be  Jews  or  gentiles,  that  there  is  no.  respect  oi  penons  viik 
Gtod,  Rom.  ii  6—11.  yet  (fvi  promisit  jHtniUnti^  vcaaoi, 
nan  promisU  foccamli  pamUeniiam^  whereas  he  haih,  by  his 
evangelical  law,  ascertained  pardon  to  one  that  siseerelf 
obeys  it,  but  hath  not  promised  ^race  to  enable  them  lo  & 
so,  to  them  that  have  long  coatmued  wilfully  disobedieat 
and  rebellious;  this  communication  of  grace  is,  therefiire, 
left  fU'bitrary,  and  to  be  dispensed,  as  the  matter  of  free 
and  unassured  favour,  as  it  seems  him  good.  And  indeed, 
if  in  matters  of  arbitrary  favour,  respect  of  persons  oqght 
to  have  no  place,  friendship  were  quite  excluded  the  wond, 
and  would  be  swallowed  up  of  strict  and  r^d  justice.  I 
ou^ht  to  take  all  men  for  my  friends  alike,  otherwise  tbaa 
as  justice  sho«ld  oblige  me  to  be  more  re^wctfol  lo  mea 
of  more  merit 

7.  Wherefore  no  man  can  certainly  know,  or  oogbt  to 
conclude,  concerning  himself  or  others,  as  long  as  thef 
live,  that  the  season  of  grace  is  quite  over  with  them,  as 
we  can  conceive  no  rule  God  hath  set  to  himaelf  to  pro- 
ceed by,  in  ordinary  cases  of  this  nature ;  so  nor  is  ineie 
any  he  hath  set  unto  us  to  judge  by,  in  this  case.  It  were 
to  no  purpose,  and  could  be  of  no  use  to  men,  to  know  so 
much;  therefore  it  were  unreasonable  to  exp^  God 
should  have  settled  and  declared  any  rule,  by  wnich  thej 
might  come  by  the  knowledge  of  it.  As  tne  case  is  then, 
viz.  there  being  no  such  rme,  no  such  thing  can  be  eoa- 
cluded ;  for  who  can  tell  jrhat  an  arbitrary,  soverei^  free  • 
uent  will  do,  if  he  declare  not  his  own  purpose  himselfl 
How  should  it  be  known,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  haib 
been  often  working  upon  the  soul  of  a  man,  that  this  or 
that  shall  be  the  last  act,  and  that  he  will  never  pot  forth 
another  %  And  why  should  God  make  it  known  1  To  the 
person  himself  whose  case  it  is,  'tis  manifest  it  could  be 
no  benefit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  the  holy  God  wiU 
ever  so  alter  the  course  of  his  own  proceedings,  Imt  that 
it  shall  finally  be  seen  to  all  the  world,  that  every  oian^ 
destruction  was,  entirely,  and  to  the  last,  of  himself.  If 
God  had  made  it  evident  to  a  man,  that  he  were  finally 
rejected,  he  were  obliged  to  b^eve  it.  But  shall  it  ever 
be  said,  God  hath  made  any  thing  a  man*5  duiy,  which 
were  inconsistent  with  his  felicity.  The  having  sinned 
himself  into  such  a  ccmdition  wherein  he  is  foi^iken  of 
Gk)d,  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  it  And  so  the  case  is 
to  stand,  i.  e.  that  his  perdition  be  in  immediate  r«ntwTMi« 
with  his  sin,  not  with  nis  doty.  As  it  would  be  ia  imme- 
diate, necessaiy  oonaexion  with  his  duty,  if  he  were  bonnd 
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tu  believe  himself  finally  Ibnaken,  and  a  lost  creature. 
For  tliai  belief  makes  him  hopeless,  and  a  very  devil,  jus- 
tifies his  unbelief  of  the  Go^l,  towards  himself,  by  re- 
moving and  shotting  up,  towards  him,  the  object  of  such  a 
faith,  and  consequently  brings  the  matter  to  this  state,  that 
he  perishes,  *^€^  because  he  doth  not  believe  God  recon- 
dleable  to  nmn,  but  because,  with  particular  application  to 
himself,  he  ought  not  so  to  believe. 

And  it  were  most  unfit,  and  of  very  pernicious  conse- 
quence, that  such  a  thing  should  be  generally  known  con- 
cerning others.  It  were  to  anticipate  the  final  judgment, 
to  create  a  hell  upon  earth,  to  tempt  them  whose  doom 
were  already  known,  to  do  all  the  mischief  in  the  world, 
which  malice  and  despair  can  suggest,  and  prompt  them 
umo :  it  were  to  mingle  devils  with  men !  and  fill  the 
world  with  confusion  1  How  should  parents  know  how  to 
behave  themselves  towards  children,  a  husband  towards 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  in  such  a  case,  if  it  were  known 
they  were  no  more  to  counsel,  exhort,  admonish  them, 
pn^  with  or  for  them,  than  if  they  were  devils ! 

And  if  there  were  such  a  rule,  how  frequent  misappli- 
cations would  the  fallible  and  distempered  minds  of  men 
make  of  it !  so  that  they  would  be  apt  to  fancy  themselves 
warranted  to  judge  severely,  or  uncharitably,  and  (as  the 
truth  of  the  case  perhaps  is)  unjustly  concerning  others, 
from  which  they  are  so  haruly  withheld,  when  they  have 
no  such  pretence  to  embolden  them  to  it,  but  are  so  strictly 
forbidden  it ;  and  the  judgment-seat  so  fenced,  as  it  is,  by 
the  most  awful  interdicts,  against  their  usurpations  and 
encroachments.  We  are  therefore  to  reverence  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Divine  government,  that  things  of  this  nature 
are  among  the  arcana  of  it ;  some  of  those  secrets  which 
belong  not  to  us.  He  hath  revealed  what  was  fit  and  ne- 
cessary for  us  and  our  children,  and  envies  to  man  no  use- 
Itil  knowledge. 

But  it  may  be  said,  when  the  apostle  (1  John  v.  16.) 
directs  to  pray  for  a  brother  whom  we  see  sinning  a  sin 
that  is  not  unto  death,  and  adds,  there  is  a  sin  unto  death, 
I  do  not  .say -he  shall  pray  for  it ;  is  it  not  implied  that  it 
may  be  known  when  one  sins  that  sin  unto  death,  not  only 
to  himself,  but  even  to  others  tool  I  answer  it  is  implied 
there  may  be  too  probable  appearances  of  it,  and  much 
ground  to  suspect  and  fear  it  concemiog  some,  in  some 
cases ;  as  when  any  against  the  highest  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
or  the  Messiah,  (the  proper  and  most  sufficiently  credible 
testimony  whereof,  be  nad  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verses,  under  heads  to  which  the  whole  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  may  he  fitly  enough  reduced,)  do  not- 
withstanding, from  that  malice,  which  blinds  their  under- 
standing, persist  in  infidelity, or  apostatize  and  relaose  into 
it  from  a  former  profession,  there  is  great  cause  or  suspi- 
cion, lest  such  have  sinned  that  sin  unto  death.  Where- 
upon yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  doth  not-expressly  forbid 
praying  for  the  persons  whose  case  we  may  doubt ;  only 
ne  doth  not  enjom  it,  as  he  doth  for  others,  out  only  says, 
I  do  not  say  ye  shall  pray  for  it,  i.  e.  that  in  his  present  di- 
rection to  pray  for  others,  he  did  not  intend  such,  but  an- 
other sort,  for  whom  they  might  pray  remotely  from  any 
such  suspicion :  viz.  that  he  meant  now  such  praying  as 
ought  to  be  interchanged  between  Christian  friends,  that 
have  reason,  in  the  main,  to  be  well  persuaded  concerning 
one  another.  In  the  mean  time  intending  no  opposition 
to  what  is  elsewhere  enjoined,  the  praying  for  aU  men, 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1.)  without  the  personal  exclusion  of  any,  as 
also  our  Lord  himself  praycn  indefinitely  for  his  most  mar 
licious  enemies.  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do ;  though  he  had  formerly  said,  there  was  such  a 
sin  as  should  never  be  forgiven ;  whereof  'tis  highly  pro- 
bable some  of  them  were  guilty :  yet  such  he  doth  not  ex- 
pressly except ;  but  his  prayer  bewg  in  the  indefinite,  not 
the  nnivcrsai,  form,  'tis  to  be  supposed  it  must  mean  such 
as  were  within  the  compass  and  reach  of  prayer,  and  ca- 
pable of  benefit  by  it.  r(or  doth  the  apostle  here  direct 
personally  to  exclude  any,  only  that  indefinitely  and  in  the 

Siueral  such  mustbe  supposed  not  meant  as  had  sinned 
e  sin  unto  death ;  or  must  be  conditionally  excluded  if 
they  had,  without  determining  who  had  at  had  not.  To 
which  puipoee  it  is  very  observable,  that  a  more  abstract 


form  of  expression  is  used  in  this  latter  clause  of  this 
verse.  For  whereas  in  the  former  positive  part  of  the 
direction,  he  enjoins  praying  for  him  or  them  tnat  had  not 
sinned  unto  death ;  (viz.  concerning  whom  there  was  no 

ground  for  any  such  imagination  or  suspicion  that  they 
ad ;)  in  the  negative  part,  concerning  such  as  might  have 
sinned  it,  he  doth  not  say  for  him  or  them,  but  for  it,  (i.  e. 
concerning,  in  reference  to  it,)  as  if  he  had  said,  the  case 
in  s^eneral  onlv  is  to  be  excepted,  and  if  persons  are  to  be 
disunguisbed  (since  every  sin  is  some  one's  sin,  the  sin  of 
some  person  or  other)  let  God  distinguish,  but  do  not  you, 
'tis  enough  for  yon  to  except  the  sin,  committed  by  wh(mi- 
soever.  And  tnough  the  former  part  of  the  verse  speaks 
of  a  particular  person.  "  If  a  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin 
that  IS  not  unto  death,"  which  is  as  determinate  to  a  person 
as  the  sight  of  our  eye  can  be,  it  doth  not  follow  the  latter 
part  must  suppose  a  like  particular  determination  of  any 
person's  case,  that  he  hatn  sinned  it.  I  may  have  erest 
reason  to  be  confident  such  and  such  have  not,  when  I  can 
only  satfect  that  such  a  one  hath.  And  it  is  a  thing  much 
less  unlikely  to  be  certain  to  oneself  than  another,  for 
thev  that  have  sinned  unto  death,  are  no  doubt  so  blinded 
ana  stnpified  by  it,  that  they  are  not  more  apt  or  compe* 
tent  to  q))6erve  themselves,  and  consider  their  case,  tliui 
others  mav  be. 

8.  But  tnough  none  ought  to  conclude  that  their  day  or 
season  of  grace  is  quite  expired,  yet  they  ought  deephr  to 
apprehend  the  danger,  lest  it  should  expire,  before  their 
necessary  work  be  done,  and  their  peace  made.  For  though 
it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  to  know  the  former,  and  there- 
fore they  have  no  means  aMwinted  them  by  which  to  know 
it,  tis  of  great  use  to  apprenend  the  latter ;  and  they  have 
sufficient  ground  for  tne  apprehension.  All  the  cautions 
and  wammgs  wherewith  tite  Holv  Spirit  abounds,  of  the 
kind  with  those  already  mentioned,  have  that  manifest  de- 
si^.  And  nothing  can  be  more  important,  or  apposite  to 
this  purpose,  than  that  solemn  charge  of  the  great  apostle, 
Phil.  ii.  13.  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling;  considered  together  with  the  subjoined  ground 
c^  it,  ver.  13.  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  m  you  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.  How  correspondent 
is  the  one  with  the  other;  vwrkf  for  ke  works :  there  were 
no  working  at  all  to  any  purpose,  or  with  any  hope,  if  he 
did  not  work.  And  work  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  he 
works  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  q.  d.  "  'Twere  the  greatest 
folly  imaginable  to  trifle  with  one  that  works  at  so  perfect 
liberty,  under  no  obligation,  that  may  desist  when  he  will ; 
to  impose  upon  so  absolutely  sovereign  and  arbitrary  an 
ag^n^  that  owes  you  nothing ;  and  from  whose  former 
gracious  operations  not  complied  with,  yon  can  draw  no 
argument  unto  any  following  ones,  that  because  he  doth, 
therefore  he  will.  As  there  is  no  certain  connexion  be- 
tween present  time  and  iulure,  but  all  time  is  made  up  of 
imdepending,  not  strictly  coherent,  moments,  so  as  no  man 
can  be  sure,  because  one  now  exists,  another  shall ;  there 
is  also  no  more  certain  connexion  between  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  a  free  agent  within  such  time ;  so  that  I  cannot  be 
sure,  because  he  now  darts  in  light  upon  me,  is  now  con- 
vincing me,  now  awakening  me,  theremre  he  will  still  do  so, 
again  and  again.  Upon  this  ^ound  then,  what  exhortation 
could  be  more  proper  than  this  1  **  Work  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  What  could  be  mote  awfully 
monitory,  and  enforcing  of  it,  than  that  he  works  only  of 
mere  good  will  and  pleasure  1  How  should  I  tremble  to 
think,  if  I  should  be  negligent,  or  undutiful,  he  may  ^ve 
out  the  next  moment,  nay  let  the  work  fall,  and  me  piensh  1 
And  diere  is  more  enpecial  cause  for  such  an  apprehen* 
sion,  upon  the  concurrence  of  such  things  as  these : 

1.  If  the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  a 
man  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  strong  and  urgent,  and 
do  now  cease :  if  there  have  b^en  more  powerful  convic- 
tions, deeper  humiliations,  more  awakened  fears,  more 
formed  purposes  of  a  new  life,  more  fervent  desires,  that 
are  now  all  vanished  and  fled,  and  the  sinner  is  returned 
to  his  old  dead  and  dull  temper. 

S.  If  there  be  no  diinposition  to  reflet  and  consider  the 
difference,  no  sense  oi  his  loss,  but  ne  apprehends  such 
workings  of  spirit  in  him  unnecessary  troubles  to  him, 
and  thinks  it  well  he  is  delivered  and  eased  of  theoL 
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3.  If  in  the  time  when  he  was  cmder  such  workings  of 
spirit,  he  had  made  known  his  case  to  his  minister,  or  any 
godly  friend,  whose  company  he  now  shuns,  as  not  willing 
to  be  put  in  mind  or  hear  any  more  of  such  matters. 

4.  if  hereupon  he  hath  more  indulged  sensual  inclina- 
tion, taken  more  liberty,  gone  against  the  checks  of  his 
own  conscience,  broken  former  good  resolutions,  involved 
himself  in  the  guilt  of  any  grosser  sins. 

5.  If  conscience,  so  tiaffled.  be  now  silent;  lets  him 
alone,  grows  more  sluggish  ana  weaker  (which  it  must)  as 
his  lusts  grow  stronger. 

6.  If  the  same  lively  powerful  ministry,  which  before 
affected  him  much,  now  moves  him  not. 

7.  If  especially  he  is  grown  into  a  dislike  of  such  preach- 
ing ;  if  serious  godliness,  and  what  tends  to  it,  are  become 
distasteful  to  him ;  if  discourses  of  God,  and  Christ,  of 
death  and  judgment,  and  of  a  holy  life,  are  reckoned  super- 
fluous and  needless,  are  unsavoury  and  disrelished ;  if  he 
have  learned  to  put  disgraceful  names  upon  things  of  this 
import,  and  the  persons  that  most  value  them,  and  live 
accordingly ;  if  he  hath  taken  the  seat  of  the  scomer,  and 
makes  it  his  business  to  deride  what  he  had  once  a  rever- 
ence for,  or  took  some  complacency  in. 

8.  If,  upon  all  this,  God  withdraw  such  a  ministry,  so 
that  he  is  now  warned  and  admonished,  exhorted  and 
striven  with,  as  formerly,  no  more.  O  the  fearful  danger 
of  that  man's  case  I  Hath  he  no  cause  to  fear  lest  the 
things  of  his  peace  should  be  for  ever  hid  from  his  eyes  1 
Surely  he  hath  much  cause  of  fear,  but  not  of  despair. 
Fear  would  in  this  case  be  his  great  duty,  and  mi^ht  yet 

Erove  the  means  of  saving  him ;  despair  would  be  his  very 
einous  and  destroying  sm.  If  yet  he  would  be  stirred  up 
to  consider  his  case,  whence  he  is  fallen,  and  whither  he  is 
falling,  and  set  himself  to  serious  seekings  of  (Sod,  cast 
down  himself  before  him,  abase  himself,  cry  for  mercy,  as 
for  his  life,  there  is  yet  hope  in  his  case.  God  may  make 
here  an  instance  what  he  can  obtain  of  himself  to  do  for  a 
perishing  wretch  I    But, 

IV.  If  with  any  that  have  lived  under  the  Gospel,  their 
day  is  quite  expired,  and  the  things  of  their  peace  now  for 
ever  hid  from  their  eyes,  this  is  in  itself  a  most  deplorable 
case,  and  much  lamented  by  our  Lord  Jesus  himself.  That 
the  case  is  in  itself  most  deplorable,  who  sees  not  1  A  soul 
lost  1  a  creature  capable  of  God !  upon  its  way  to  him  1 
near  to  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d !  shipwrecked  in  the  port !  O 
sinner,  from  how  high  a  hope  art  thou  fallen !  into  what 
depths  of  misery  and  wo !  And  that  it  was  lamented  by 
our  Lord,  is  in  the  text.  He  beheld  the  city,  (very  gene- 
rally, we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  inhabited  by  such 
wretched  creamres,)  and  wept  over  it.  This  was  a  very 
affectionate  lamentation.  We  lament  often,  very  heartily, 
many  a  sad  case,  for  which  we  do  not  shed  tears.  But 
tears,  such  tears,  falling  from  such  eyes  1  the  issues  of  the 
purest  and  best  governed  passion  that  ever  was,  showed 
the  true  greatness  of  the  cause.  Here  could  be  no  exor- 
bitancy or  unjust  excess,  nothing  more  than  was  propor- 
donable  to  the  occasion.  There  needs  no  other  proof  that 
this  is  a  sad  case,  than  that  oar  Lord  lamented  it  with 
tears,  which  that  he  did,  we  are  plainly  told,  so  that  touch- 
ing that,  there  is  no  place  for  doubt.  All  diat  is  liable  to 
question  is,  whether  we  are  to  conceive  in  him  any  like 
resentments  of  such  cases,  in  his  present  glorified  state  1 

Indeed  we  cannot  think  heaven  a  place  or  state  of  sad- 
ness, or  lamentation ;  and  must  take  heed  of  conceiving 
anv  thing  there,  especially  on  the  throne  of  glory,  unsuit- 
able to  the  most  perfect  nature,  and  the  most  glorious  state. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  tearf  there,  which  in  that  happy 
region  are  wiped  away  fVom  inferior  eyes;  no  grief,  sor- 
row, or  sif  hing,  whicn  are  all  fled  away,  and  shall  be  no 
more ;  as  were  can  be  no  other  turbid  passion  of  any  kind. 
But  when  expressions  that  import  anger,  or  grief,  are  used, 
even  concerning  GKxl  himself,  we  must  sever  in  our  con- 
ception every  thing  of  imperfection,  and  ascribe  every 
thmg  of  real  perfection.  We  are  not  to  think  such  expres- 
sions signify  nothing,  that  they  have  no  meaning,  or  that 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  under  them. 

Nor  are  we  again  to  think  they  signify  the  same  thing 
with  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  are  wont  to  express 
by  those  names.  In  the  Divine  nature,  there  may  be  real, 
and  yet  most  serene,  complacency  and  displacency,  viz. 


that  are  unaccompanied  with  the  least  commodaii,  and  s 
port  nothing  of  imperfection,  but  perfection  rather,  as  it  is 
a  perfection  to  ap^hend  things  suitid>lv  to  what  in  tbem> 
selves  they  are.  The  Holy  Scriptures  irequently  speak  of 
Qod  as  angry,  and  grieved  for  tne  sins  of  men,  and  their 
miseries  wnidi  ensue  therefrom.  And  a  real  avernm  aad 
dislike  is  signified  thereby,  and  by  many  other  ezpresskms, 
which  in  us  would  sigmfy  vehement  agitations  of  affec- 
tion, that  we  are  sure  can  have  no  place  in  him.  We 
ought  therefore  in  our  own  thoughts  to  ascribe  to  him  that 
caun  aversion  of  will,  in  reference  to  the  sins  and  misaies 
of  men  in  general ;  and,  in  our  own  apprehensions,  to  re- 
move to  the  utmost  distance  from  him  all  such  a^icaiioos 
of  passion  or  affection,  even  though  some  expressions  thtt 
occur,  carry  a  great  appearance  thereof,  snonld  they  be 
understood  according  to  numan  measures,  as  they  are  hu- 
man forms  of  speech.  As,  to  instance  in  what  is  said  by 
the  glorious  Grod  himself,  and  very  near  in  sense  to  what 
we  have  in  the  text,  what  can  be  more  pathetie,  than  that 
lamenting  wish,  Psal.  Ixxxi.  13.  O  that  my  people  had 
hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways! 

But  we  must  take  beed  lest,  under  the  pretence  that  we 
cannot  ascribe  every  thing  to  Qod  that  such  enressktas 
seem  to  import,  we  therefore  ascribe  nothin|:.  we  ascribe 
nothing,  if  we  do  not  ascribe  to  a  real  unwillingneas  that 
men  should  sin  on,  and  perish ;  and  conseonently  a  real 
willingness  that  they  should  turn  to  him,  ana  live-,  which 
so  many  plain  texts  assert.  And  therefore  it  is  onaToid- 
ably  imposed  apon  us,  to  believe  that  God  is  truly  imwil- 
iing  of  some  things,  which  he  doth  not  think  fit  to  inter- 
pose his  omnipotency  to  hinder,  and  is  tmly  willing  of 
some  thinjgs,  which  he  doth  not  put  forth  his  omnipotency 
to  effect.  That  he  most  fitly  makes  this  the  ordinary  eoorse 
of  his  dispensations  towards  men,  to  govern  them  by  laws, 
and  promises,  and  threatenings,  (made  most  express  to 
them  that  live  under  the  GospeQ  to  work  upon  their  minds, 
their  hope,  and  their  fear ;  affording  them  the  ordinaiy 
assistances  of  supernatural  light  and  influence,  with  wbica 
he  requires  them  to  comply,  and  which,  opon  their  refbs- 
ing  to  do  so,  he  may  most  righteously  withhold,  and  give 
them  the  victory  to  tbeir  own  ruin ;  though  oftentimes  be 
doth,  from  a  sovereignty  of  grace,  put  forth  that  greater 
power  upon  others,  equally  neg[)igent  and  obstinate,  not  to 
enforce,  out  effectually  to  incline,  their  wills,  and  gain  a 
victory  over  them,  to  their  salvation. 

Nor  is  his  will  towards  the  rest  akogether  ineflfectnal, 
though  it  have  not  this  effect.  For  whosoever  tbon  ait  thai 
livest  undeik  the  Gof^el^  though  thou  dost  not  know  thM 
God  so  wills  thy  conversfon  and- salvation,  as  to  eflect  it, 
whatsoever  resistance  thou  now  makcst ;  thoagh  thoii  art 
not  sure  be  will  finally  overcome  all  thy  resistance,  aad 
pluck  thee  as  a  fireband  out  of  the  mouth  of  hell ;  yei 
thou  canst  not  say  his  good  will  towards  th^  hath  beea 
without  any  effect  at  all  tending  thereto.  He  bath  often 
called  upon  thee  in  his  Gfospel,  to  repent  and  torn  to  him 
through  Christ ;  he  hath  waited  on  thee  with  long  paticBce, 
and  given  thee  time  and  space  of  repentance ;  he  hack 
within  that  time  been  often  at  work  with  thy  scml.  Hath 
he  not  many  times  let  in  beams  of  light  upon  thee  1  shows 
thee  the  evil  of  thy  wajrs  1  convinced  thee  1  awakened 
thee  1  half  persuaded  thee  1  and  thou  never  hadat  reason 
to  doubt,  but  that  if  thou  hadst  set  thyself  with  serioos 
diligence  to  work  out  thy  own  salvaticm,  he  woqM  have 
wrought  on,  so  as  to  have  brought  things  to  a  blessed  tssae 
for  thy  soul. 

Thou  mightest  discern  his  mind  towards  thee  to  be  agree- 
able to  his  word,  wherein  he  hath  testified  to  thee  he  de- 
sired not  the  death  of  sinners,  that  he  hath  no  pleasore  in 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  or  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  he  should  turn  ana  live ;  exhorted  thee,  expostu- 
lated with  thee,  and  others  in  thy  condition,  Turn  ve,  turn 
Se,  why  will  ye  die  1  He  hath  told  thee  expressly  thy  stnh- 
omness,  and  contending  against  him,  did  grieve  him,  and 
vex  his  Spirit ;  that  thy  sin,  wherein  thou  hast  indulged 
thyself,  hnth  been  an  abomination  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
al>ominable  thing  which  his  soul  hated,  that  he  was  bft^m 
with  the  whorhh  heart  of  such  as  thou,  and  pressed  there- 
with, as  a  cart  that  was  full  of  sheaves. 

Now  such  expressions  as  these,  thouffh  th^  are  bor- 
rowed flrom  man,  and  must  be  ondeRtooa  anitahij  to  God« 
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IlioQgh  they  do  not  signify  the  thing  with  him  as  the^  do 
in  ns,  yet  they  do  not  signify  nothing.  As  when  hands 
and  eyes  are  attribated  to  Gtod,  they  do  not  signiQr  as  they 
do  with  ns,  yet  they  signify  somewhat  correspondent,  as 
active  and  Tisive  power :  so  these  expressions,  though  they 
signify  not,  in  Gtod,  snch  nnqniet  motions  and  passions, 
as  ther  would  in  us,  they  do  signify  a  mind  and  wit],  really, 
thoQgh  with  the  most  perfect  calmness  and  tranquillity,  set 
against  sin,  and  the  horrid  consequences  of  it,  which  yet, 
for  greater  reasons  than  we  can  understand,  he  may  not 
see  fit  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent.  And  if  we  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  snch  a  will  in  Gk)d,  with  some  of  our 
notions  concerning  the  Divine  nature ;  shall  we,  for  what 
we  have  thought  of  him,  deny  what  he  hath  so  expressly 
said  of  himself,  or  pretend  to  understand  his  nature  better 
than  he  himself  doth  It 

And  when  we  see  from  such  express  sayings  in  Scrip- 
ture, reduced  to  a  sense  becoming  God,  how  God's  mind 
stands  in  reference  to  sinners,  and  their  selfndestroying 
ways,  we  mav  thence  apprehend  what  temper  of  mind  our 
Lord  Jesus  also  bears  towards  them  in  the  like  case,  even 
in  his  glorified  state.  For  can  you  think  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement between  him  and  the  Father  about  these  things  ? 
Aod  whereas  we  find  our  blessed  Lord,  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  one  while  complaining  men  would  not  come  to  him 
that  they  mig^ht  have  life,  (John  v.  40.)  elsewhere  grieved 
at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  (Mark  lii.  5.)  and  here  scat- 
tering tears  over  sinning  and  perishing  Jerusalem ;  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  the  (innocent)  perturbation,  which  his 
earthly  state  did  admit,  being  severed,  his  mind  is  still  the 
same,  in  reference  to  cases  of  the  same  nature  ;  for  can  we 
think  there  is  any  disagreement  between  him  and  himself? 
We  cannot  therefore  doubt  but  that, 

1.  He  distinctly  comprehends  the  truth  of  any  such  case. 
He  beholds  from  the  throne  of  his  glory  above,  ail  the 
treaties  which  are  held  and  managed  with  sinners  in  his 
name,  and  what  their  deportments  are  therein.  His  eyes 
are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  wherewith  he  searches  hearts,  and 
trieth  reins.  He  hath  seen  therefore,  sinner,  all  along, 
every  time  an  offer  of  grace  hath  been  made'  to  thee,  and 
been  rejected ;  when  thou  hast  slighted  counsels  and  warn- 
ings that  have  been  given  thee,  exnortations  and  entreaties 
that  have  been  pressed  upon  thee,  for  many  years  together, 
and  how  thou  hast  hardened  thy  heart  agamst  reproois  and 
threatenings,  against  promises  and  allurements ;  and  be- 
holds the  tendency  orall  this,  what  is  like  to  come  of  it, 
and  that,  if  thou  persist,  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

8.  That  he  hatn  a  real  dislike  of  the  sinfulness  of  thy 
coarse.  It  is  not  indifferent  to  him  whether  thou  obeyest, 
or  disobeyest  the  Gospel ;  whether  thou  turn  and  repent  or 
no;  that  he  is  truly  displeased  at  thy  trifling,  sloth,  negli- 
gence, impenitency,  haniness  of  heart,  stublmm  obstinacy, 
and  contempt  of  his  ^race,  and  takes  real  offence  at  them. 

3.  He  halh  real  kind  propensions  towards  thee,  and  is 
ready  to  receive  thy  retaming  soul,  and  effectually  to  me- 
diate with  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven  for  thee,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  in  th^  case. 

4.  When  he  sees  there  is  no  hope,,  he  pities  thee,  while 
thou  seest  it  not,  and  dost  not  pity  thyselr.  Pity  and  mer- 
cy above  are  not  names  only ;  'tis  a  great  reality  that  is 
signified  by  them,  and  that  bath  place  there,  in  far  higher 
excellency  and  perfection,  than  it  can  with  us  poor  mortals 
here  below.  Ours  is  bm  borrowed,  and  participated  from 
that  first  fountain  and  original  above.  Thou  dost  not 
perish  unlamented,  even  with  the  purest  heavenly  pitv, 
though  thou  hast  made  thy  case  incapable  of  remedy.  As 
the  well-tempered  jud^e  bewails  the  sad  end  of  the  male- 
factor, whom  justice  obliges  him  not  to  spare,  or  save. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  all 
this.  And  though  nothing  can  be  useful  to  the  persons 
themselves,  whom  the  Redeemer  thus  laments  as  lost,  yet 
that  he  doth  so,  may  be  of  great  use  to  others. 

Use.  Which  will  partly  concern  those  who  do  justly  ap- 
prehend this  is  not  their  case ;  and  partly  snch  as  may  be 
m  great  fear  that  it  is. 

r  For  snch  as  have  reason  to  persuade  themselves  it  is 
not  their  case.  .  The  best  ground  upon  which  any  can  con- 
fidently conclude  this,  is  that  they  have  in  this  their  pre- 
sent day,  through  the  grace  oi  God,  already  effectually 
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known  the  things  of  their  peace,  such,  viz.  as  have  sin- 
cerely, with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  turned  to  God,  taken 
him  to  be  their  God,  and  devoted  themselves  to  him,  to  be 
his;  intrusting  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  saving 
mercy  and  governing  power  of  the  Redeemer,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  gospel-covenant,  from  which  they  do  not 
find  their  hearts  to  swerve  or  decline,  but  resolve,  through 
Divine  assistance,  to  persevere  herein  all  their  days.  Now 
for  such  as  with  whom  things  are  already  brought  to  Chat 
comfortable  conclusion,  I  onlv  say  to  them, 

1.  Rejoice  and  bless  Gkxl  that  so  it  is.  Christ  your  Re- 
deemer rejoices  with  you,  and  over  you ;  you  may  collect 
it  from  his  contrary  resentment  of  their  case  who  are  past 
hope ;  if  he  weep  over  them,  he,  no  doubt,  rejoices  o^er 
yon.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  concerning  you.  Angels 
rejoice,  your  glorious  Redeemer  presiding  in  the  joyful 
concert.  And  should  not  you  rejoice  for  yourselves  7  Con- 
sider what  a  discrimination  is  made  in  your  case  I  To 
how  many  hath  that  Gtospel  been  a  deadfy  savour,  which 
hath  proved  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  to  you  1  How  many 
have  fallen  on  your  right  hand,  and  your  lejt,  stumbline 
at  the  stone  of  offence,  which  to  you  is  become  the  head- 
stone of  the  comer,  elect,  and  precious !  Whence  is  this 
difference  1  Did  you  never  slight  Christ  1  never  make 
light  of  offered  mercy  7  was  your  mind  never  blind  or 
vain  1  was  your  heart  never  hard  or  dead  1  were  the  terms 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  never  rejected  or  disregarded 
by  you  7  How  should  you  admire  victorious  grace,  that 
would  never  desist  from  striving  with  you  till  it  had  over- 
come !  Yon  are  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer's  conquer- 
ing love,  who  might  have  oeen  of  his  wrath  and  justice ! 
Endeavour  your  spirits  mav  taste,  more  and  more,  the 
sweetness  of  reconciliation,  that  you  may  more  aboond  in 
joy  and  praises.  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  you  to  be  at  peace 
with  God  7  to  find  that  all  controversies  are  taken  up  be- 
tween him  and  you  7  that  you  can  now  approach  him,  and 
his  terrors  not  make  you  afraid  7  that  you  can  enter  into 
the  secret  of  his  presence,  and  solace  yourselves  in  his  as- 
sured favoar  and  love  7  How  -should  you  joy  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  you  have  received  the 
atonement !  What  have  yon  now  to  fear  7  If,  when  you 
were  enemies,  you  were  reconciled  bv  the  death  of  Christ, 
how  much  more,  being  reconciled,  shall  you  be  saved  bv 
his  life  T  How  great  a  thing  have  you  to  oppose  to  all  world- 
ly troubles  7  If  God  be  for  you,  who  can  ne  against  you  7 
Think  ^ow  mean  it  is  for  the  friends  of  Gk)d,  the  favourites 
of  heaven,  to  be  dismayed  at  the  appearances  of  danger 
that  threaten  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth!  What 
if  all  the  world  were  in  a  posture  of  hostility  against  you, 
when  the  mighty  Lord  of  all  is  your  friend  7  Take  heed  of 
thinking  meanly  of  his  power  and  love ;  would  any  one 
diminish  to  himself,  whom  he  takes  for  his  God  7  All 
people  will  walk  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  god ;  why 
should  not  you  inuch  more  in  the  name  of  yours,  gloryine 
in  him,  ana  making  your  boast  of  him  all  the  day  loner 
O  the  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  the  glorious  name  of  the 
great  God^  by  their  diffidence  and  despondency,  who  visi- 
bly stand  m  special  relation  to  him,  but  fear  the  impotent 
malice  of  mortal  man  more  than  they  can  trust  in  his  Al- 
mighty love  I  If  indeed  you  are  justified  by  faith,  and  have 
peace  with  God,  it  becomes  you  so  to  rejoice  in  the  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God,  as  also  lo  glory  in  tribulation,  and  tell 
all  the  world  that  in  his  favour  stands  your  life,  and  that 
you  care  not  who  is  displeased  with  you  for  the  things 
wherewith,  you  have  reason  to  apprehend,  he  is  pleased. 

3.  Demean  yourselves  with  that  care,  caution,  and  duti- 
fulness  that  become  a  state  of  reconciliation.  Bethink 
yourselves  that  your  present  peace  and  friendship  with  Gk)d 
IS  not  original,  and  continued  from  thence,  but  hath  been 
interrupted  and  broken;  that  your  peace  is  not  that  of  con- 
stantly innocent  persons.  You  stand  not  in  this  good  and 
happy  state  because  yon  never  offended,  but  as  oeing  re- 
conciled, and  who  therefore  were  once  enemies.  And 
when  you  were  brought  to  know,  in  that  your  day,  which 
you  have  enjoyed,  the  things  belonginfi^  to  your  peace,  you 
were  made  to  feel  the  smart  and  taste  tne  bitterness  of  your 
having  been  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  minds  by 
wickM  works.  When  the  terrors  of  Gk>d  did  beset  you 
round,  and  his  arrows  stuck  fast  in  you,  did  you  not  then 
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find  trouble  and  aorrow  1  were  yon  not  in  a  fearfol  expee* 
tation  of  vrath  and  fieiy  indignatioa  to  consume  and  bom 
Jim  np  as  adversaries  1  Would  yon  not  then  have  giren 
all  the  world  for  a  peaceful  word  or  look  1  for  any  flun- 
mering  hope  of  peace  1  How  wary  and  afraid  should  you 
be  of  a  new  breach  1  How  shonld  vou  study  acceptable 
deportments,  and  to  walk  worthy  of  God  unto  all  well> 
pleasing!  How  strictly  careful  should  you  be  to  keep 
mith  with  him.  and  abide  steadfast  in  his  covenant !  How 
concerned  for  nis  interest !  and  in  what  agonies  of  spirit, 
when  yon  behold  the  eruptions  of  enmity  against  him  from 
»ny  others  1  not  from  any  distrust,  or  fear  of  final  prejudice 
to  his  interest,  but  from  the  apprehension  of  the  unrighte- 
ousness of  the  thing  itself,  and  a  dutiful  love  to  his  name, 
throne,  aud  government.  How  zealous  should  you  be  to 
draw  in  others  I  how  fervent  in  your  endeavours,  within 
yonr  own  sphere,  and  how  large  in  your  desires,  extended 
as  far  as  the  sphere  of  the  universe,  that  every  knee  might 
bow  to  him,  and  every  tongue  confess  to  him!  They 
ought  to  be  more  deeply  concerned  for  his  righteous  cause, 
that  remember  they  were  once  most  unrighteously  engaged 
against  it.  And  ought  besides  to  be  filled  with  compas- 
sion towards  the  souls  of  men,  yet  in  an  unreconciled 
state,  as  having  known  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  re- 
membering the  experienced  dismiUness  and  horror  of  that 
state,  what  it  was  to  have  Divine  wrath  and  justice  armed 
against  yon  with  Almighty  power !  And  to  have  heard 
the  thunder  of  such  a  voice,  **  I  lift  my  hand  to  heaven, 
and  swear  I  live  for  ever,  if  I  whet  my  glittering  sword, 
and  my  hand  take  hold  on  vengeance,  I  will  recompense 
fury  to  mine  adversaries,  vengeance  to  mine  enemies.'' — 
Do  you  not  know  what  the  case  is  like  to  be,  when  pot- 
sheras,  that  should  strive  but  with  the  potsherds  of  the 
earth,  venture  to  oppose  themselves  as  antagonists  ta  om- 
nipotency  1  And  when  briars  and  thorns  set  themselves 
in  battle-array  against  the  consuming  fire,  how  easily  it 
can  pass  through,  and  devour,  and  bum  them  up  together  7 
And  how  much  more  fearful  is  their  condition  that  know 
it  not !  but  are  ready  to  rush  like  the  horse  into  the  battle  t 
Do  you  owe  no  duty,  no  pity  to  them  that  have  the  same 
nature  with  you,  and  with  whom  your  case  was  once  the 
same  1  If  you  do  indeed  know  the  things  of  your  peace 
God- ward,  so  as  to  have  made  jrour  peace,  to  nave  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  struck  a  covenant  with  him ;  you 
have  now  taken  his  side,  are  of  his  confederates ;  not  as 
equals  but  subjects.  You  have  sworn  allegianccv  to  him, 
and  associated  yourself  with  all  them  that  have  done  so. 
There  can  hereupon  be  but  one  common  interest  to  him 
and  yon.  Hence  therefore  you  are  most  strictly  obliged 
Co  wish  well  to  that  interest,  and  promote  it  to  your  utter- 
most, in  his  own  way,  i.  e.  according  to  his  openly  avowed 
inclination  and  design,  and  the  genuine  constitution  of 
that  kingdom  which  he  hath  erected,  and  is  intent  to  en- 
large and  extend  further  in  the  world.  That,  you  do  well 
know,  is  a  kingdom  of  grace ;  for  his  natural  kingdom  al- 
ready confines  with  the  universe,  and  can  have  no  enlarge- 
ment, without  enlarging  the  creation.  Whosoever  they 
are  that  contend  against  him,  are  not  merely  enemies, 
therefore,  but  rebels.  And  you  see  he  aims  to  conquer 
them  by  love  and  goodness;  and  therefore  treats  with 
them,  and  seeks  to  establish  a  kingdom  over  them,  in  and 
by  a  Mediator,  who  if  he  were  not  intent  upon  the  some 
design,  had  never  lamented  the  destruction  of  any  of  them, 
and  wept  over  their  ruin,  as  here  you  find.  So,  therefore, 
should  you  long  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  kingdom  this  way,  both  out  of  lojralty  to  him, 
and  compassion  towards  them. 

11.  For  such  as  may  be  in  great  fear  lest  this  prove  to  be 
their  case.  They  are  either  such  as  may  fear  it,  but  do 
not ;  or  such  as  are  deeply  afflicted  with  this  actual  fear. 

1.  For  the  former  sort,  who  are  in  too  great  danger  of 
bringing  themselves  into  this  dreadful  deplorate  condition, 
but  apprehend  nothing  of  it.  All  that  is  to  be  said  to 
them  apart  by  themselves,  is  only  to  awaken  them  out  of 
their  drowsy,  dangerous  slumber  and  security ;  and  then 
they  will  be  capable  of  being  spoken  to,  together  with  the 
other  sort.    Let  me  therefore, 

L  Demand  of  yon ;  do  yon  believe  there  is  a  Lord 
over  you,  yea  or  nol  Use  yonr  thouahts,  for  about  mat- 
ters that  concern  you  less,  you  can  mink.    Do  you  not 


apprehend  you  have  an  invisible  Owner  aAd  _ 
rightfully  claims  to  himself  an  interest  in  you,  ana  a  ^ 
veming  power  over  youl  How  came  yon  into  being  1 
You  know  you  made  not  yourselves.  And  if  yonyei  look 
no  higher  than  to  progenitors  of  yonr  own  nnd,  nonal 
men,  as  you  are;  how  came  they  into  being  1  Yon  ban 
so  much  understanding  about  yon,  if  yon  would  use  ii,  ai 
to  know  they  could  none  of  them  make  themselves  man 
than  you,  and  that,  therefore,  human  race  most  have  had 
its'b^inning  from  some  snpierior  Maker.  And  did  aol 
he  that  made  them  make  you  and  all  things  else  1  Whoc 
are  3ronr  arguments  to  prove  it  was  otherwise,  and  thM 
this  world,  and  all  the  generations  of  men,  took  tMsnniag 
of  themselves,  without  a  wise  and  ini|;hty  Creator  1  Pn^ 
duoe  your  strong  reasons,  ujmmi  which  yon  will  veame 
yonr  souls,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  yoor  beiag  hupy  er 
miserable  to  eternity  I  Will  yonr  imagination  naane  yoa 
safel  and  protect  you  against  his  wrath  and  jastiee,whaK 
authority  you  will  not  own  1  Can  yon,  wr  it,  mcteaie 
your  Creator,  and  nullify  the  eternal  0eiii^  1  or  have  yaa 
anything  else,  besides  yoor  own  blind  unagiaaiion,  to 
make  you  confident,  that  all  things  came  of  nothto^,  with- 
out any  makerl  But  if  yon  know  not  how  to  think  tUi 
reasonable,  and  apprehend  you  mnst  allow  yanrsdvei  is 
owe  your  being  to  an  Almishty  Creator,  let  ne, 

3.  Ask  of  you  how  you  think  yonr  life  is  maintained  1 
Doth  not  he  that  made  yon  live,  keep  ynn  alive  1  Whcieat 
yon  have  heard  we  all  live,  and  move»  and  have  oar  be- 
ings in  him,  doth  it  not  seem  most  likely  Id  yon  to  be  so  ) 
Have  you  power  of  your  own  life  %  "Do  jrta.  uiink  yon  can 
live  as  longas  you  will  1  At  least  do  you  not  find  yoa  need 
the  common  helps  of  meat  and  drink,  and  air  and  dothtag; 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  your  lives  1  And  afe  sol 
all  these  his  creatures  as  well  as  yon  1  And  can  ynn  hate 
them,  whether  he  will  or  no  1 

3.  And  how  can  you  think  that  he  that  made  and  main- 
tains yon,  hath  no  right  to  rule  you  1  If  it  were  possible  aay 
one  should  as  much  depend  upon  yon,  would  yoa  not  daiai 
such  power  over  him  f  Can  you  suppose  yonrself  lo  be 
under  no  obligation  to  please  him,  who  hath  done  soauich 
for  you  1  and  to  do  his  will,  if  yon  can  any  way  know  ill 

4.  And  can  yon  pretend  you  have  no  means  to  know  it  1 
That  book  that  ^;oes  up  and  down  under  the  naaae  of  his 
Word,  can  you  disprove  it  to  be  his  Word  1 1f  sncb  wrinags 
should  now  first  come  into  the  world,  so  sincere,  so  awfid, 
so  holy,  so  heavenly,  bearing  so  expressly  the  Diriae 
image,  avowing  themselves  to  be  firom  God,  and  the  aum 
wonderfol  works  are  wrourht  to  prove  them  his  wmd,  the 
deaf  made  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see,  the  dumb  to  speak,  tht 
sick  healed,  the  dead  raised,  by  a  word  <Mily  eoounandiBg 
it  to  be  so,  would  yon  not  confess  this  to  be  soificieia  efi- 
dence  that  this  revelation  came  from  heaven.  And  ait 
yon  not  snfiiciently  assured  they  are  so  ooofinnedt  Da 
you  &3d  in  yourselves  any  inclination  to  cheat  yonr  chfld- 
ren,  in  any  thing  that  concerns  their  well  being  t  Why 
shonld  you  moresuspeet  your  forefather's  design,  to  chcn 
you  in  the  mere  rep6rting  fidsely  a  matter  oi  uict  t  Wn 
not  human  nature  the  same,  so  many  hundred  yean  aao  1 
Did  ever  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  in  tbeeazhcr 
days  of  Christianity,  when  it  was  but  a  novelty  in  the 
world,  and  as  mnch  hated,  and  endeavoured  to  be  rooted 
out,  a^  erer^any  profession  was,  deny  sneh  mnti^  of  iact  \ 
Have  not  some  of  the  most  spkefol  of  them  conieaBed  ii  1 
Did  not  Christians  then  willragly  saepfioe  their  lives  by 
multitudes,  upon  the  assured  truth  of  these  things.  Bsti 
they  not  been  ever  since  most  strictly  carafal  to  preserrc 
these  writings,  and  transmit  them,  as  wherein  the  ail  d 
themselves  and  their  posterity  was  contained  %  And  whcrt 
is  now  your  new  light  1  where  are  yonr  latter  ^seorciies, 
upon  which,  so  many  ages  after,  yoo  are  able  to  eviei 
these  writings  of  falsehood,  or  dare' ventoie  to  disbdaevs 
ihemi 

5.  But  if  you  believe  these  writings  to  be  divine,  hov 
expressly  is  it  told  yon,  in  them,  what  the  sinte  of  year 
case  is  God- ward,  and  what  he  requires  of  yon !  Yon  asy 
see  you  have  displeased  him.  and  how  yen  nre  to  pkaae 
him,  as  hath  been  shown  before  in  this  diseonrse.  Tea 
know  that  yon  have  lived  in  the  world  mindless  aad  ia- 
observant  of  him,  not  trusting,  fearing,,  lovins,  ordaligbi- 
ing  in  him,  declining  his  acquaintance  and 
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eeekisg  your  own  pleasare,  fbllowiog  your  iiidioation, 
doing  your  own  will ;  as  if  you  were  supreme,  never  mind- 
ing to  refer  your  actions  to  his  precepts  as  your  rule,  or  to 
his  glory  as  your  end.  And  from  tnat  word  of  his  ]rou 
may  understand  all  this  to  be  very  displeasing  to  him. 
And  that  yon  can  never  please  him  by  continuing  this 
oourse,  but  by  breaking  it  off,  and  returning  to  him  as  your 
Lord  and  jrour  Qod.  That  since  your  case  did  need  a  re- 
deemer, and  reconciler,  and  he  hatn  provided  and  appointed 
one  for  you ;  you  are  to  appl^  yourselves  to  him,  to  commit 
and  subject  your  souls  to  him,  to  trust  in  his  merits  and 
blood,  and  submit  to  his  authority  and  government.  And, 

6.  Are  ]|rou  not  continually -called  hereto  by  the  GK)spel, 
under  wuch  you  have  lived  all  this  while  f  so  that  you 
are  in  actual,  continual  rebellion  against  him  all  the  wnile 
you  comply  not  with  this  call ;  every  breath  you  draw  is 
rebellious  breath.  There  is  no  moment  wherein  this  lies 
not  upon  yoUj  by  every  moment's  addition  to  your  time. 
And  that  patience  of  his  which  adds  by  moments  to  your 
life,  and  should  lead  you  to  repentance,  is,  while  you  re- 
pent not,  i>erverted  by  you,  only  to  the  treasuring  up  of 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  the  revelation  of  his 
righteous  judgment. 

7.  And  do  yon  not  find,  as  his  word  also  plainly  tells  you, 
a  great  ayerseness  and  (lisinclination  in  you  to  any  such 
serious  solemn  applying  yourself  to  him,  and  your  Re- 
deemer 1  Try  your  own liearts ;  do  you  not  find  them  draw 
back  and  recoil  1  if  you  urge  them,  do  they  not  still  fly 
off?  How  loth  are  you  to  retire !  and  set  yourselves  to 
consider  your  case  !  and  unto  serious  seeking  of  Gk>d  in 
Christ  t  both  from  a  reluctancy  and  indisposition  to  any 
such  employment  as  this  is  itself,  and  from  disaffection  to 
that  whereto  it  tends,  the  breaking  off  your  former  sinful 
course  of  life,  and  entering  upon  a  better.  And  does  not 
all  this  show  you  the  plain  truth  of  what  the  word  of  Qod 
hath  told  you,  that  the  Ethiopian  may  as  soon  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,  as  they  do  good  who  are  ac- 
customed to  do  evil ;  (Jer.  xiii.  23.)  that  you  have  a  heart 
that  cannot  repent,  (Rom.  ii.  5.)  till  Gk>d  give  you  r^ent- 
ance  to  life,  (Acts  xi.  18.)  that  you  cannot  come  to  Cnrist 
till  the  Father  draw  you,  John  vi.  44.  Do  you  not  see 
your  case  then  1  that  you  must  perish  if  you  have  not  help 
from  heaven,  if  Qod  do  not  give  you  his  iprace,  to  over- 
come and  cure  the  ayerseness  and  malignity  of  your  na- 
ture?'that  things  are  likely  thus  to  run  on  with  you  as  they 
have  IVom  day  to  day.  and  from  year  to  year ;  and  you 
that  are  unwilling  to  take  the  course  that  is  necessary  for 
your  salvation  to-day,  are  likely  to  be  as  imwilling  to- 
morrow, and  so  your  lives  consume  in  vanity,  till  you  drop 
into  perdition  1    But, 

8.  T>ost  thou  not  also  know,  sinner,  (what  hath  been  so 
newly  shown  thee  from  Qod's  word.)  that,  by  thy  being 
under  the  Gospel,  thou  hast  a  day  of  grace  1  not  only  as 
offers  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  are  made  to  thee  in  it, 
but  also  as  through  it,  converting,  heart-renewing  grace 
is  to  be  expected,  and  may  be  had?  that  what  is  sufficient 
for  the  turning  and  changing  of  thy  heart,  is  usually  not 
given  all  at  once,  but  as  gentler  insinuations  (the  injection 
of  some  good  thoughts  and  desires)  are  compliea  with, 
more  powerful  influences  may  be  hoped  to  follow  ?  that 
therefore  thou  art  concerned,  upon  any  such  thought  cast 
into  thy  mind,  of  going  now  to  seek  Qod  for  the  life  of  thy 
soul,  to  strive,  thyself,  against  thy  own  disinclination?  that 
if  thou  do  not,  butyield  to  it,  and  still  defer,  it  may  prove 
mortal  to  thee?  IiV>r  is  it  not  plain  to  thee  in  itseir,  and 
iVom  what  hath  been  said,  that  wis  day  hath  its  limits,  and 
will  come  to  an  end  ?  Dost  thou  not  Imow  thou  art  a  mor- 
tal creature,  that  thy  breath  is  in  thy  nostrils?  Dost  thou 
know  how  near  thou  art  to  the  end  of  thy  life  ?  and  how 
few  breaths  there  may  be  for  thee  between  this  present 
moment  and  eternity  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  thy  day  of 
grace  may  end  before  thy  life?  that  thou  mayst  be  cast  far 
enough  out  of  the  sound  of  the  Gk)spel  ?  and  if  thou 
shouldst  carry  any  notices  of  it  with  thee,  thou,  who  hasx 
been  so  unapt  to  consider  them,  while  they  were  daily 
pressed  upon  thee,  wilt  most  probably  be  less  apt  when 
thou  hearest  of  no  such  thin^  ?  that  thou  majrst  live  still 
under  the  Qospel,  and  the  Spirit  of  grace  retire  from  thee, 
and  never  attempt  thee  more  for  thy  former  despiting  of 
it  ?  For  what  obligation  hast  thoo  upon  that  blessed  Spirit  ? 


Or  why  shouldst  thou  think  a  Deity  bound  to  attend  upon 
thy  triflings?    And, 

9.  If  yet  all  ihis  move  not :  consider  what  it  will  be  to 
die  unreconciled  to  Gh>d  t  Thou  hast  been  his  enemy,  he 
hath  made  thee  gracious  offers  of  peace,  waited  long  upon 
thee,  thou  hast  made  light  of  all.  The  matter  must  at 
length  end  either  in  reconciliation  or  vengeance !  The 
former  is  not  acceptable  to  thee :  art  thou  prepared  for  the 
latter  ?  canst  thou  sustain  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  bands  of  the  living- Qod?  Thou  wilt  not  do 
him  right ;  he  must  then  right  himself  upon  thee.  Dost 
thou  think  he  cannot  do  it?  canst  thou  doubt  his  power  ? 
Cast  thine  eyes  about  thee,  behold  the  greatness  (as  far  as 
thou  canst)  of  this  creation  of  his,  whereof  thou  art  a  very 
little  part.  He  that  hath  made  that  sun  over  thine  head, 
and  stretched  out  those  spacious  heavens,  that  hath  fur- 
nished them  with  those  innumerable  bright  stars,  that  go- 
verns all  their  motions,  that  hath  hung  this  earth  upon  no- 
thing, that  made  and  sustains  that  eveal  variety  of  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  it,  can  he  not  deal  with  thee,  a  worm  ? 
Can  thine  heart  endure,  or  thine  hands  be  strong,  if  he 
plead  with  thee?  if  he  surround  thee  with  his  terrors,  and 
set  them  in  battle  array  against  thee  ?  Hell  and  destruc- 
tion are  open  before  him,  and  without  covering ;  how  soon 
art  thou  cast  in  and  ingulfed !  Sit  down,  and  consider 
whether  thou  be  able,  with  tky  tmpotency,  to  stand  before 
him,  that  comes  against  thee  with  almighty  foioer  I  Is  it 
not  better  to  sue  m  time  for  peace  ?  But  perhaps  thou 
mayst  say,  '*  I  begin  now  to  fear  it  is  too  late,  I  nave  so 
long  slighted  the  Gospel,  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
abused  and  baffled  my  own  light  and  conscience,  that  I 
am  afraid  God  will  quite  abandon  me,  and  cast  me  off  for 
ever.'*  It  is  well  if  thou  do  indeed  begin  to  fear.  That 
fear  gives  hope.  Thou  art  then  capable  of  coming  into 
their  rank  who  are  next  to  be  spoken  to,  viz. 

2.  Such  as  feel  themselves  afflicted  with  the  apprehen- 
sion and  dread  of  their  having  out-lived  their  day,  and 
that  the  things  of  their  peace  are  now  irrecoverably  hid 
f^om  their  eyes.  I  desire  to  counsel  such  faithfully,  accord- 
ing to  that  light  and  guidance  which  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  affords  us  in  reference  to  any  such  case. 

1.  Take  heed  of  stifling  that  fear  suddenly,  but  labour  to 
improve  it  to  some  advantage,  and  then  to  cure  and  remove 
it  Dy  rationsil,  evangelical  means  and  methods.  Do  not, 
as  thou  lovest  the  life  of  thy  soul,  go  about  suddenly,  or  by 
undue  means,  to  smother  or  extinguish  it.  'Tis  too  pos- 
sible, when  any  such  apprehension  strikes  into  a  man's 
mind,  because  tis  a  sharp  or  piercing  thought,  disturbs  his 
quiet,  gives  him  molestation,  and  some  torture,  to  pluck 
out  the  dart  too  soon,  and  cast  it  away.  Perhaps  such  a 
course  is  taken,  as  doth  him  unspeakably  more  mischief, 
than  a  thousand  such  thoughts  would  ever  do.  He  di- 
verts, it  may  be,  to  vain  company,  or  to  sensuality,  talks 
or  drinks  away  his  trouble ;  makes  death  his  cure  of  pain, 
and  to  avofd  the  fear  of  hell,  leaps  into  it.  Is  this  indeed 
the  wisest  course  ?  Either  thy  apprehension  is  reasonable, 
or  unreasonable.  If  it  should  prove  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension, as  it  is  a  terrible  one,  would  the  neglect  of  it  be- 
come a  reasonable  creature,  or  mend  thj  case  ?  if  it  shall 
be  found  unreasonable,  it  may  require  time  and  some  de- 
bate to  discover  it  to  be  so ;  whereby,  when  it  is  manifestly 
detected,  with  how  much  greater  satisfaction  is  it  laid  aside ! 
Labour  then  to  inquire  n^htly  concerning  this  matter. 

2.  In  this  inquiry,  consider  diligently  what  the  kind  of 
that  fear  is  that  you  find  yourselves  afflicted  with.  The 
fear  that  perplexes  your  heart,  must  someway  correspond 
to  the  apprehension  you  have  in  your  mind,  touching  your 
case.  Consider  what  that  is,  and  in  what  form  it  shows 
itself  there.  Doth  it  appear  in  the  form  of  a  peremptory 
judgment,  a  definitive  sentence,  which  you  have  past  with- 
in yourself  concerning  your  case ;  that  your  day  is  over, 
ana  you  are  a  lost  creature  ?  or  only  of  a  mere  doubt,  lest 
it  should  prove  so?  The  fear  that  corresponds  to  the 
former  of  these,  makes  you  quite  desperate,  and  obstinate- 
ly resolute  aeainst  any  means  for  tb«  bettering  of  your 
condition.  The  fear  that  answers  to  the  latter  apprehen- 
sion, hath  a  mixture  of  hope  in  it,  which  admits  of  some- 
what to  be  done  for  your  relief,  and  wUl  prompt  thereunto. 
Labour  to  discern  which  of  these  is  the  present  temper  and 
posture  of  your  spirit. 
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3.  If  you  find  it  be  the  former,  let  no  thongbt  anylon^r 
dwell  in  your  mind  under  that  forwL,  viz.  as  a  definitiT^ 
sentence  concerning  your  state.  Yon  have  nothing  to  do 
to  pfl^  such  a  judgment ;  the  tendency  of  it  is  dismal  and 
horrid,  as  you  mav,  yourself,  perceive.  And  your  ^^round 
for  it  is  none  at  all.  Your  conscience  within  you  is  to  do 
the  office  of  a  judge ;  but  only  of  an  under-judge,  that  is 
to  proceed  strictly  by  rule,  prescribed  and  set  by  the  sove- 
reign Lord  and  Arbiter  of  life  and  death :  there  is  one 
Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy.  Nor  is 
your  conscience,  as  an  under-judge,  to  meddle  at  all,  but 
in  cades  within  your  cognizance.  This  about  your  final 
state  is  a  reserved,  excepted  case,  belonging  only  to  the 
supreme  tribunal,  which  you  must  take  heed  how  you 
usurp.  As  such  a  judgment  tends  to  make  yon  desperate, 
so  there  will  be  high  presumption  in  this  despair.  Dare 
you  take  upon  you  to  cancel  and  nullifV  to  yourself  the 
obligation  of  the  evangelical  law  1  and  where&s  that  makes 
it  your  duty  to  repent,  and  believe  the  Gospel,  to  absolve 
yourself  from  this  bond,  and  say,  it  is  none  of  your  duty, 
or  make  it  impossible  to  you  to  do  it  1  You  have  matter 
and  cases  enough  within  the  cognizance  of  your  conscience, 
not  only  the  particular  actions  of  your  life,  but  your  pre- 
sent state  also,  whether  you  be  as  yet  in  a  state  of  accept- 
ance with  Gh)d,  through  Christ,  yea  or  no.  And  here  vou 
have  rules  set  you  to  ludge  by.  But  concerning  your  noal 
state,  or  that  you  shall  never  be  brought  into  a  state  of  ac- 

Ence,  you  have  no  rule  by  which  you  can  make  such  a 
nent;  and  therefore  this  iudgment  belongs  not  to  you. 
then  upon  the  matter  of  your  final  condition,  as  an 
exempt  case^  reserved  to  the  future  judgment,  and  the  pre- 
sent aetermmation  whereof,  against  yourself,  is  without 
your  compass  and  line,  and  most  unsuitable  to  the  state  of 
probation,  wherein,  you  are  to  reckon,  God  continues  you 
here,  with  the  rest  of  men  in  this  world ;  and  therefore 
any  such  judgment  you  should  tear  and  reverse,  and  as 
such,  not  permit  to  have  any  place  with  you. 

4.  Yet  since,  as  hath  been  said,  you  are  not  quite  to  re- 
ject or  obliterate  any  apprehension  or  thought  touching 
this  subject,  make  it  your  business  to  correct  and  reduce  it 
to  that  other  form,  t.  e.  let  it  only  for  the  present  remain  with 
you,  as  a  doubt  how  your  case  now  stands,  and  what  issue 
It  may  at  length  have.  And  see  that  your  fbar  thereupon 
be  answerable  to  your  apprehension,  so  rectified.  While 
as  yet  it  is  not  evident,  you  have  made  your  peace  with 
Gk)d  upon  his  known  terms,  you  are  to  consider  Ghxl  hath 
left  your  case  a  doubtful  case,  and  you  are  to  conceive  of 
it  accordingly;  and  are  to  entertain  a  fear  concerning  it, 
not  as  certainly  hopeless,  but  as  uncertain.  And  as  yours 
is  really  a  doubtful  case,  'tis  a  mci^  important  one.  It 
concerns  vour  souls,  and  your  eternal  well-being,  and  is 
not  therefore  to  be  neglected,  or  trifled  with.  You  do  not 
know  how  God  will  deal  with  you :  whether  he  will  again 
afford  you  such  help  as  he  hath  done,  or  whether  ever  he 
will  enectuallv  move  your  heart  unto  conversion  and  sal- 
vation. You  therefore  are  to  work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  because  (as  was  told  you)  he  works, 
but  of  his  own  good  pleasure.  Your  fear  should  not  ex- 
ceed this  state  of  your  case,  so  as  to  exclude  hope.  It  is 
of  unspeakable  concernment  to  you,  that  hope  do  intermin- 
gle with  your  fear.  That  will  do  much  to  mollify  and 
soften  your  hearts,  that  after  all  the  abuse  of  mercy,  and 
imposing  upon  the  patience  of  Gk)d,  your  neglects  and 
slights  of  a  bleeding  Saviour,  your  resisting  and  grieving 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  he  may  yet,  once  for  all,  visit  your  for- 
lorn soul  with  his  vital  influence,  and  save  yon  from  go- 
ing down  to  perdition  !  How  can  vour  hearts  but  melt 
and  break  upon  this  apprehension !  And  it  is  not  aground- 
less  one.  He  that  "  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance,"  will  not  fail  to  treat  them  well, 
whom  he  sees  beginning  to  listen  to  his  call,  and  enter- 
taining the  thoughts  that  most  directly  tend  to  bring  them 
to  a  compliance  with  it.  Your  hope  insinuating  itself  and 
mingling  with  your  fear,  is  highly  grateful  to  tne  Gkxi  of 
all  grace.  He  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  and  in 
them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,  Psal.  cxlvii.'  11. 

5.  But  see  to  it  also  that  your  fear  be  not  slight  and  mo- 
mentary, and  that  it  vanish  not,  while  as  yet  it  hath  so 
great  a  work  to  do  in  you,  viz.  to  enCTge  you  to  accept 
God's  own  terms  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  with  all  your  | 


heart  and  soul.  It  is  of  eontinQal  use,  even  not  oaly  in 
order  to  conversion,  but  to  the  converted  also.  Can  yoa 
think  those  mentioned  words  were  awkeo  to  dobc  such, 
Phil.  ii.  13,  13.  ?  or  those,  Heb.  iv.  1.  Let  us  Iherefiire 
fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rett, 
any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short,  Ac  1  And  do  we 
not  find  a  holy  fear  is  to  contribute  all  aiong  to  the  whok 
of  progressive  sanctification  1  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  Hmring  there* 
fore  tnese  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  oar- 
selves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfectiBg 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  that  by  it  be  preserrcs 
his  own,  that  they  never  depart  from  him,  Jer.  zxxiL  40. 
Much  more  do  you  need  it  in  your  present  cnse,  whik 
matters  are  yet  in  treaty  between  God  and  yon.  And  as 
it  should  not  exceed  the  true  apprehensiaD  of  jour  ease, 
so  nor  should  it  come  short  of  it. 

6.  You  should  therefore  in  order  hereto  acgTamte  to 
yourselves  the  just  causes  of  your  fear.  Why  aie  yoa 
afraid  your  day  should  be  over,  and  the  things  of  year 

Eeace  lie  for  ever  hid  from  your  eyes  1  Is  it  not  that  yoa 
ave  sinned  against  much  light,  against  many  checks  of 
your  own  consciences,  against  many  very  senoos  wara- 
mgs  and  exhortations,  many  earnest  importunate  beseeck- 
ings  and  entreaties  you  have  had  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Gklspel,  many  motions  and  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
thereby  1  llet  your  thoughts  dwell  upon  toese  ihio^ 
Think  what  it  is  for  the  great  God,  the  Lord  of  glury,  lo 
have  been  slighted  by  a  worm  I  -Doth  not  this  deserve  as  ifl 
things  at  the  hands  of  Gkxl  as  you  can  fear  1  'Tis  fit  yon 
should  apprehend  what  your  desert  is,  thoagb  perbifn 
mercy  may  interpose  and  avert  the  deserved  dreadfnl  eveaL 
And  if  he  have  signified  his  displeasure  towards  jon  bere^ 
upon,  by  desisting  for  the  present,  and  ceasing  to  stnre 
with  you  as  he  hath  formerly  done ;  if  your  heart  be  grova 
more  cold,  and  dead,  and  hard,  than  sometime  it  was ;  ii 
yon  have  been  left  so  as  to  fall  into  grosser  sin;  'tis  hichl]f 
reasonable  you  should  fear  being  finally  forsaken  of  tlie 
blessed  spirit  of  God,  and  greatly  fear  itylNit  with  an  awful 
fear,  that  may  awaken  you  most  earnestly  to  cndeavoar 
his  return  to  you,  not  with  a  despairing  fear,  that  will  bmd 
you  up  from  any  further  endeavour  for  your  soul  at  alL 

Ana  if  upon  all  this  (by  death  or  otherwise^  such  a  bib- 
istry  be  withdrawn  from  you  as  Grod  did  work  br,  in  aoow 
degree,  upon  you,  and  you  find  not  in  that  kind,  what  is 
so  suitable  to  your  slate  and  case ;  take  heed  lest  yoo  be 
stupid  under  such  a  stroke.  Think  what  it  impoits  mlo 
you,  if  God  have,  as  it  were,  said  concerning  any  serram 
of  his,  (asEzek.  iii.  26.)  I  will  make  his  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouthy  that  he  shall  not  be  a  reprover  to 
you  any  more !  Consider  that  God  may  by  this  be  niakis| 
wav  that  "  wrath  may  come  upon  you  to  the  nttemcBS, 
ana  never  let  you  have  opportunity  to  know  more  i^ 
things  of  your  peace.  Perhaps  you  may  never  meet  witk 
the  man  more,  that  shall  speak  so  accommodately  to  yov 
condition,  that  shall  so  closely  pursue  you  tbroogn  all  the 
haunts,  and  subterfuges,  and  lurking-holes,  wherein  your 
guilty  convinced  soul  hath  been  wont  to  hide  itselC  lad 
falsely  seek  to  heal  its  own  wounds.  One  of  more  nlae 
may  be  less  apt,  possibly,  to  profit  you :  as  a  more  pofeVd 
key  doth  not  therefore  alike  fit  every  lock.  And  thy  cat 
may  be  such,  that  thou  shalt  never  hear  a  sermoii  or  the 
voice  of  a  preacher  more. 

7.  And  now  in  this  case  recollect  yourselves  what  sins 
you  have  been  formerly  convinced  of,  under  such  a  miajs- 
try,  and  which  you  have  persisted  in  notwithsmndiag. 
Were  you  never  convinced  of  your  neglecting  God,  aui 
living  as  without  him  in  the  world  1  of  your  low  esteem 
and  disregard  of  Christ  1  of  your  worldliness,  your  miad- 
ing  only  the  things  of  this  earth  1  of  yonr  carnally,  pride, 
self-seeldng,  voluptuousness,  your  having  been  lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God  1  of  your  unprofitable- 
ness in  your  station?  wherein  you  oo^ht  to  lutve  livvd 
more  conformably  to  Christian  rules  ana  precepts,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  wherein  God  had  set  you  1  Were  yoa 
never  convinced  how  very  faulty  governors  you  have  beo, 
or  members  of  families  ?  parents  or  masters,  children  or 
servants,  &c.  1  What  will  this  come  to  at  last,  that  ooa- 
victions  have  hitherto  signified  and  served  for  nothing  bat 
increase  of  guilt  1 

8.  Under  all  this  weight  and  load  of  guilty  consider  what 
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joo  have  to  d9  for  your  wah  I  Bethink  joarselves ;  are 
yoa  to  At  down  and  jdeld  yourselves  to  perish  1  Con- 
sider, man,  it  is  the  business  of  thy  soul,  ana  of  thine  eter- 
nal state,  that  is  now  before  thee.  Thou  hast  the  dreadful 
flaming  grUf  of  everlasting  horror  and  miserv  in  view ;  hast 
thoo  nothing  left  thee  to  do  but  to  throw  thyself  into  it  1 
Methinks  thou  shouldst  sooner  reconcile  thy  thoughts 
to  any  thing  than  that ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  at  all  be  to 
be  done  for  thine  escape,  thou  shouldst  rather  set  tbvself 
about  it,  and  do  it.  Thou  art  yet  alive,  not  yet  in  hell,  yet 
the  patience  of  God  spares  tnee,  thou  hast  yet  time  to 
consider,  thou  hast  the  power  to  think  yet  left  thee,  and 
canst  thou  use  it  no  other  way  than  to  think  of  perishing  1 
Think  rather  how  not  to  perish.  A  great  point  is  gained, 
if  thou  art  but  brought  to  say,  "  What  snail  I  do  to  be 
saved  1"  which  doth  imply  Uiou  dost  both  apprehend  the 
distressedness  of  thy  case,  and  art  willing  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  to  be  done  for  thy  relief.  And  if  thou  art  brought 
to  this,  thy  circumstances  may  perhaps  be  such,  that  thou 
canst  only  put  this  question  to  thyself,  and  art  only  thyself 
to  answer  it,  without  a  living,  present  guide,  which  may 
therefore  make  such  a  help  as  this  needful  to  thee.  Pos- 
sibly some  irresistible  providence  may  have  so  cast  thy  lot, 
that  thou  art  only  now  to  be  thy  own  preacher ;  though  it 
sometime  was  otherwise  with  thee ;  and  things  were  said 
to  thee  most  suitable  to  the  condition  of  thy  soul,  which 
thou  wouldst  not  then  consider.  It  is  yet  pressed  upon 
thee  to  consider  now,  with  some  design  to  direct  thy 
thoughts,  that  they  ran  not  into  useless  and  troublesome 
confusion  only.  And  your  subject  being  what  coarse  you 
are  now  to  take,  that  you  may  escape  eternal  wrath  and 
ruin,  'tis  obvious  to  you  to  apprehend  nothing  is  to  be 
done  against  or  without  Gk)d,  but  with  him,  and  by  him. 
Your  utmost  consideration  can  but  bring  the  matter  to 
this  short  point,  that  whereas  you  have  highly  offended  the 
God  that  noade  you,  incurred  his  wrath,  and  made  him 
yoar  enemy,  either  to  resist,  or  treat  and  supplicate.  That 
madness  wnich  would  'let  you  intend  ike  former,  is  not 
capable  of  con.sideration  at  alL  For,  if  you  consider,  will 
you  contend  with  omnipotency,  or  tight  with  an  all-devour- 
ing flame  1  And  as  to  ike  latter ^  it  is  well  for  you,  that  it 
can  be  the  matter  of  yoar  consideration,  that  you  have  any 
encouragement  to  turn  your  thoughts  that  way.  You 
might  have  enemies  that,, being  provoked,  and  having  you 
in  their  power,  would  never  admit  of  a  treaty,  nor  regard 
your  supplications,  but  fall  upon  you  with  merciless  fury, 
and  leave  you  nothingto  think  of  but  perishing.  Here  it 
is  not  so  with  you.  The  merciful  God  hath  graciously 
told  you,  fury  is  not  so  in  him,  but  that  (though  if  briars 
and  thorns  will  set  themselves  in  battle  against  him,  he 
will  easily  pass  through,  and  bum  them  up  together,  yet) 
if  any  will  take  hold  of  his  strength,  that  they  may  make 
peace  with  him,  they  shall  make  peace  with  him,  Isa. 
xxvii.  4,  5.  You  are  to  consider  there  is  danger  in  your 
case,  and  there  is  hope,  that  your  sin  is  not  so  little  as  to 
need  no  forgiveness,  nor  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  Where- 
fore, whose  case  soever  this  is,  since  you  may  be  forgiven, 
if  you  duly  apply  yourselves,  and  must  be  forgiven,  or  you 
are  undone,  my  further  advice  to  you  is,  and  you  may,  as 
to  this,  advise  yourself,  having  nothing  else  left  you  to  do. 

9.  That  you  cast  yourselves  down  l)efore  the  mercy- 
seat  of  Odd,  humble  yourselves  deeply  at  his  footstool, 
turn  to  him  with  all  your  soul,  implore  his  mercy  through 
Christ,  make  a  solemn  covenant  with  him,  taking  him  to 
be  your  Grod,  and  devoting  yourself  to  him  to  be  his,  ac- 
cepting his  Son  as  your  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  resigning 
your  soul  with  submission  and  trust  entirely  to  him,  to  be 
ruled  and  saved  by  him.  That  you  are  to  do  this,  the 
case  is  plain,  and  even  speaks  itself;  how  you  are  to  do  it 
may  need  to  be  more  particularly  told  you. 

1.  Take  heed  that  what  you  do  in  this  be  not  the 
mere  effect  of  your  present  apprehended  distress,  but  of 
the  altered  juiigment  and  inclination  of  your  mind  and 
heart.  The  apprehension  of  your  distressed  dangerous 
condition,  may  be  a  useful  means  and  inducement  to  en- 
gage you  more  seriously  to  listen  and  attend  to  the  pro- 
posals made  to  you  in  the  gospel.  But  if  upon  all  this, 
It  should  be  the  sense  of  your  heart  that  you  would  rather 
live  still  as  without  Qod  in  the  world,  and  that  you  would 
never  come  to  any  such  treaty  or  agreement  with  him,  if 


mere  necessity,  and  the  fearof  perishing,  did  not  urce  yoa 
to  it,  vou  are  still  but  where  you  were.  Therefore,  uough 
the  feared  danger  was  necessary  to  make  you  bethink 
yourself,  and  consider  what  God  propounds  lo  you ;  that 
consideration  ought  to  have  that  further  effect  upon  you,  to 
convince  you  of  the  equity  and  desirableness  of  the  things 
themselves  which  he  propounds,  summarily,  of  your  be- 
taking yourselves  to  him  as  your  sovereign  Lord,  and  su- 
Jreme  Good,  to  fear  and  love,  obey  and  enjoy  him,  in  Christ 
esus,and  accordingly  ou^htto  incline  your  heart  thereto. 

2.  You  are  to  consider  m  your  entering  into  this  cove- 
nant with  Grod  in  Christ,  that  it  is  not  a  transaction  for  the 
present  only  you  are  about,  but  for  your  whole  life.  This 
God  is  to  oe  your  God  for  ever  and  ever,  your  God  and 
your  guide  even  to  the  death,  Psal.  xlviii.  14.  You  are 
to  live  in  his  fear  and  love,  in  his  service  and  communion, 
all  your  days,  and  must  understand  this  to  be  the  meaning 
and  tenor  of  the  covenant  which  you  make  with  him. 

3.  And  hence,  therefore,  ii  is  plain  that  your  whole 
transaction  in  this  matter  must  proceed  from  a  new 
nature,  and  a  new  vital  principle  oi  grace  and  holiness  in 
you.  what  you  do  herein  will  otherwise  neither  be  sin- 
cere nor  lasting.  You  can  never  embrace  religion  for  itself, 
without  this,  nor  continue  on  in  a  religious  course.  What 
you  do  only  from  a  temporary  pang  of  feai>  upon  you,  is 
but  f^om  a  Kind  of  force  that  is  for  the  present  upon  yon, 
and  will  come  to  nothing,  as  soon  as  the  impression  of  that 
fear  wears  off.  The  religion  which  is  true  and  durable,  is 
not  from  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  love,  power,  and  a  sound 
mind,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  You  must  be  a  new  creature,  God's 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works — 
that  you  may  walk  in  them.  The  life  of  the  new  creature 
stands  in  love  to  God,  as  its  way  and  course  afterwards 
is  a  course  of  walking  with  God.  If  your  heart  be  not 
brought  to  love  Ghxi,  and  delight  in  him,  you  are  still  but 
dead  towards  Grod,  and  you  still  remain  alive  unto  sin,  as 
before.  Whereas,  if  you  ever  come  to  be  a  Christian  in- 
deed, you  must  be  able  truly  to  reckon  yourself  dead  to 
sin,  and  alive  to  Gk>d  through  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.  vi.  11. 
Whereupon  in  your  making  the  mentioned  covenant,  you 
must  yield  yourself  to  Gtod,  as  one  that  is  alive  from  the 
dead,  as  'tis  ver.  13.  of  the  same  chapter.  A  new  nature 
and  life  in  you,  will  make  all  that  you  do,  in  a  way  of  duty, 
(whether  immediately  towards  dod  or  man,  the  whole 
course  of  godliness,  righteousness,  and  sobriety,)  easy  and 
delightftil  to  you.  And  because  it  is  evident  ooth  from 
many  plain  scriptures,  and  your  own  and  all  men's  expe- 
rience, that  you  cannot  be,  yourselves,  the  authors  or  a 
new  life  and  nature,  you  must  therefore  further,  in  entering 
into  this  covenant. 

4.  Most  earnestly  cry  to  God,  and  plead  with  him  for 
his  Spirit,  by  whom  the  vital  unitive  Dond  must  be  con- 
tracted between  Qod  and  Christ  and  your  souls.  So  this 
will  be  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace..  Lord !  how  gene- 
rally do  the  Christians  of  our  age  deceive  themselves  with 
a  self-sprung  religion !  Divine  indeed  in  the  institution, 
but  merely  human,  in  respect  of  the  radication  and  exer- 
cise ;  in  which  respects  also  it  must  be  divine  or  nothing. 
What,  are  we  yet  to  learn  that  a  Divine  power  must  work 
and  form  our  religion  in  us,  as  well  as  Divine  authority 
direct  and  enjoin'  itt  Do  all  such  Scriptures  go  for 
nothing  that  tell  us,  it  is  God  that  must  create  the  new 
heart,  and  renew  the  right  spirit  in  us ;  that  he  must  turn 
us,  if  ever  we  be  turned ;  that  we  can  never  come  to  Christ, 
except  the  Father  draw  us,  &c.  't  Nor  is  there  any  cause  of 
discouragement  in  this,  if  you  consider  what  hath  before 
been  said  in  this  discourse.  Ask  and  you  shall  receive, 
seek  and  you  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
you.  Your  heavenly  Father  will  give  his  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask,  more  readily  than  parents  do  bread  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  not  a  stone.  But  what  if  you  be  put  to  ask  often, 
and  wait  long,  this  doth  but  the  more  endear  the  gift,  and 
show  the  high  value  of  it.  You  are  to  remember  how 
often  you  have  grieved,  resisted,  and  vexed  this  Spirit,  and 
that  you  have  made  God  wait  long  upon  you.  What  if 
the  al»olute  sovereign  Lord  of  all  expect  your  attendance 
upon  him  1  He  waits  to  be  gracious^  and  blessed  are  they 
that  wait  for  him.  Renew  your  applications  to  him.  Lay 
fVom  time  to  time  that  covenant  before  you,  which  your- 
selves must  be  wrought  up  trnto  a  full  entire  closure  with. 
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And  if  It  be  not  done  at  0Deti]iie,tiy  j;et  if  U  win  another, 
and  try  again  and  again.    Remember  it  is  for  jcfur  life,  for 
yoar  8opC  for  jour  alL    But  do  not  satisfy  yourself  with 
only  SQch  Aint  motions  within  thee,  as  mar  onlr  be  the 
effects  of  thr  own  spirit,  of  thy  dark,  doll,  listless,  sioggnh, 
dead,  hard  heart,  at  least  not  of  theef&caeioas  regenerating^ 
inflnence  of  the  divine  Spirit    Didst  thon  never  hear 
what  mighty  workings  there  have  been  in  others,  when 
God  hath  been  transforming  and  renewing  them,  and 
drawing  them  into  living  union  with  his  Son,  and  himself 
throogh  him  1   What  an  amazing  penetrating  light  hath 
struck  into  their  hearts !  as  2  Cor.  ir.  6.    Snch  as  when 
he  was  makinc  the  world,  enlightened  the  chaos.    Snch 
as  hath  made  them  see  things  that  concerned  them  as  they 
tral]^  were,  and  with  their  own  proper  face,  God,  and 
Christ,  and  themselves,  sin  and  doty,  heaven  and  hell,  in 
their  own  true  appearances !    How  effectually  they  have 
been  awakened !  how  the  terrois  of  the  Almighty  have 
beset  and  seized  their  souls !  what  agonies  and  nangs 
they  have  felt  in  themselves,  when  the  voice  of  Goa  hath 
said  to  them,  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light!   Epb.  v.  14. 
.How  he  hath  brought  them  down  at  his  leet,  thrown  them 
into  the  dust,  broken  them,  melted  them,  made  them  abase 
themselves,  loathe  and  abhor  themselves,  filial  them  with 
sorrow,  shame,  confusion,  and  with  inaicnation  towards 
their  own  guilty  souls,  habituated  them  to  a  severity 
against  themselves,  unto  the  most  sharp,  and  yet  most 
unforced  self-accusations,  self-judging,  and  self-condemna- 
tion ;  so  as  even  to  make  them  lay  claim  to  hell,  and 
confess  the  portion  of  devils  belonged  to  them,  as  their 
own  most  deserved  portion.    And  if  now  their  eyes  have 
been  directed  towaros  a  Redeemer,  and  any  glimmering  of 
hope  hath  appeared  to  them;  if  now  they  are  taught  to 
understand  God  saying  to  them,  Sixmer,  art  thou  yet 
willing  to  be  reconciled,  and  accept  a  Saviour  1    O  the 
transport  into  which  it  puts  them !  this  is  life  from  the 
dead !  What,  is  there  hope  for  such  a  lost  wretch  as  II 
How  tasteful  now  is  that  melting  invitation !  how  pleasant 
ao  intimation  doth  it  carry  with  it !  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest, 
dec.     If  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  do  now  look  down 
from  the  throne  of  glory,  and  say,  **  What !  sinner,  wilt 
thou  despise  my  favour  and  pardon,  mj  Son,  thy  mighty 
merciful  Redeemer,  my  grace  and  Spirit  stiUI — ^what  can 
be  the  return  of  the  poor  abashed  wretch,  overawed  by 
the  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  stung  with  compunction, 
overcome  with  the  intimation  of  kindness  and  love?    I 
have  heard  of  thee,  O  Gk>d,  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  now 
mine  eye  seeth  thee;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes.    So  inwardly  is  the  truth  of  that  word 
now  felt,  That  thou  mayest  remember  and  be  confounded, 
and  never  open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy  shame, 
when  I  am  pacified  towards  thee,  for  all  that  tnou  hast 
done,  saith  the  Lord  God,  Ezek.  zvi.  63.    But,  sinner, 
wilt  thou  make  a  covenant  with  me  and  my  Christ?  wilt 
thou  take  me  for  thy  God,  and  him  for  thy  Redeemer  and 
Lord?  And  may  I,  Lord?  yet,  may  I?    O  admirable 
grace !  wonderful  sparing  mercy !  that  I  was  not  thrown 
mto  hell  at  my  first  refusal !  Yea,  Lord,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.    I  renounce  the  vanities  of  an  empty  cheating 
world,  and  all  the  pleasares  of  sin.    In  thy  favour  stands 
my  lire.    Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1  whom  on 
earth  do  I  desire  besides  theel    And  O,  thou  blessed 
Jesus,  thou  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  hast 
loved  me,  and  washed  me  from  my  sins  in  thy  blood,  and 
whom  the  eternal  God  hath  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  I  fall 
before  thee,  my  Lord  and  my  God ;  I  here  willinriy  ten- 
der my  homage  at  the  footstool  of  thy  throne.    I  take  thee 
for  the  Lord  of  my  life.    I  absolutely  surrender  and  resign 
myself  to  thee.    Thy  love  constrains  me  henceforth  no 
more  to  live  to  myself,  but  to  thee  who  diedst  for  me,  and 
didst  rise  again.    And  I  subject  and  yield  myself  to  thy 
blessed  light  and  power,  O  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  to  be 
more  and  more  illuminated,  sanctified,  and  prepared  for 
every  good  word  and  work  in  this  world,  and  for  an  inhe- 
ritance among  them  that  are  sanctified  in  the  other.    Sin- 
ner, never  give  thy  soul  leave  to  be  at  rest  till  thou  find  it 
brought  to  mme  such  transaction  with  Gbd  (the  Father, 


Son,  and  Spirit)  as  this ;  so  as  that  thon  eVtoil  tflily  ttf , 
and  dost  feel  thy  heart  is  in  it  Be  not  weary  or  nbpaticBt 
of  waiting  and  striving,  till  thon  canst  say,  this  is  nowihe 
very  sense  of  thy  soul.  Snch  things  have  been  done  ia 
the  world;  (bat  O  how  seldom  of  latter  days!)  so  God 
hath  wrought  with  men  to  save  them  from  going  dowa  to 
the  pit,  having  found  a  ransom  for  them.  And  why  may 
he  not  yet  be  expected  to  do  sol  He  hath  smitten  rocks 
ere  now,  and  made  the  waters  gosh  oqi;  nor  is  his  hand 
shortened  nor  his  ear  heavy.  Thy  danger  is  not,  atnaer, 
that  he  will  be  inexorable,  bnt  lest  thou  sbovldst.  He 
will  be  entreated,  if  thou  wonldst  be  prevailed  with  to 
entreat  his  favour  with  thy  whole  heart. 

And  that  thon  mayst,  and  not  throw  awav  thy  sonl, 
and  so  great  a  hope,  through  mere  sloth,  and  loathnfiw  to 
be  at  some  pains  for  thy  lire ;  let  the  text,  which  hath  been 
thy  iiredory  about  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace, 
be  also  thy  moiive^  as  it  gives  thee  to  behold  the  Son  of 
QoA  weeping  over  such  as  would  not  know  thoae  things. 
Shall  not  the  Redeemer's  tears  move  thee  1  O  hard  heait ! 
Consider  what  these  tears  import  to  this  purpose. 

1.  They  signify  the  real  depth  and  greatness  of  the  n- 
sery  into  which  thou  art  falling.  They  drop  f^rom  an  intel- 
lectual and  most  comprehensive  eye,  that  sees  &r,  and 
pierces  deep  into  things,  hath  a  wide  and  hnjge  prospect; 
takes  the  comfort  of  that  forlorn  state  into  which  nnreeoa- 
cdleable  sinners  are  hasteniag,  in  all  the  horror  of  iL  Tbc 
Son  of  God  did  not  weep  vain  and  causeless  tears,  or  fer 
a  light  matter;  nor  did  he  for  himself  either jncBd  ha 
own,  or  desire  the  profusion  of  others'  tears.  Weep  not 
for  me,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  dec  He  knows  tie 
value  of  souls,  the  weight  of  guilt,  and  how  low  it  will 
press  and  sink  them;  the  severity  of  God's  jostiec,  asd 
the  power  of  his  anger,  and  what  the  fearfol  effects  of  ihoa 
will  be,  when  they  finally  fall.  If  thon  undeistandcst  not 
these  things  thyself,  believe  him  that  did,  at  least  believe 
his  tears. 

8.  They  signify  the  sincerity  of  his  love  and  pity^  the 
truth  and  tenderness  of  his  compassion.  Canst  thoa  thuk 
his  deceitful  tears  1  his,  who  never  knew  guile  1  was  lbs 
like  the  rest  of  his  course  1  And  remember  thai  he  who 
shed  tears,  did,  from  the  same  fountain  of  love  and  merry. 
shed  blood  too!  Was  that  also  done  to  deceive  1  Thoi 
makest  thyself  some  very  considerable  thing  imleed,  if 
thou  thinkest  the  Son  of  God  counted  it  wonh  his  while 
to  weep,  and  bleed,  and  die,  to  deceive  thee  into  a  false 
esteem  of  him  and  his  love.  But  if  it  be  the  greatest 
madness  imaginable  to  entertain  any  snch  thooght,  bn 
that  his  tears  were  sincere  and  inartificial,  the  nataral 
genuine  expressions  of  undissembled  benignity  and  pirr, 
thou  art  then  to  consider  what  love  and  compassion  thoa 
art  now  sinning  agains;;  what  bowels  thon  ^mmest;  aad 
that  if  thou  perishest,  'tis  under  such  gnilt  as  the  derih 
themselves  are  not  liable  to,  who  never  had  a  Rcd< 
bleeding  for  them,  nor,  that  we  ever  find,  weeping 
them. 

3.  They  show  the  remedilessness  of  thy  case,  if  Aon 
persist  in  impenitency  and  unbelief  till  the  thmgs  of  tfcf 
peace  be  quite  hid  from  thine  eyes.  These  tears  will  thca 
be  the  last  issues  of  (even  defeated)  love,  of  krre  that  is 
frustrated  of  its  kind  ^design.  Thou  mayest  perceiTf  ia 
these  tears  the  steady  unalterable  laws  of  Heaven,  the  ia- 
flexibleness  of  the  Divine  justice,  that  holds  thee  in  ada- 
mantine bonds,  and  hath  sealed  thee  np,  if  thon  pnnne 
incurably  obstinate  and  impenitent,  unto  perditioB;  so  ihit 
even  the  Redeemer  himself  he  that  isnughty  to  save,  caa- 
not  at  length  save  thee,  but  only  weep  over  thee,  dits 
tears  into  thy  flame,  which  assuage  it  not;  bat  (thoogh 
they  have  another  design,  even  to  express  true  compassioa) 
do  yet  unavoidably  heighten  and  increase  the  fervour  of  it, 
ana  will  do  so  to  all  eternity.  He  even  tells  thee,  sinner, 
"  Thou  hast  despised  my  blood,  thon  shalt  yet  hare  nrf 
tears."  That  would  have  saved  thee,  these  do  only  laneat 
thee  lost. 

But  the  tears  wept  over  othcnc,  as  lost  and  past  hope, 
why  should  they  not  yet  melt  thee,  while  as  yet  there  is 
hope  in  thy  case  1  If  thon  be  effectually  melted  in  thy  vny 
sonl,  and  looking  to  him  whom  thou  hast  pierced,  daft 
truly  mourn  over  him,  thou  mayst  a^nre  thyself  the  pros- 
pect his  weeping  eyo  had  of  lost  soak,  dm  not  io&de 


WEPT  OYER  LOST  SOULS. 
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waMBg  oTer  thee  would  argoe  thy  case  for- 
lopelas:  thy  monniing  over  him  will  make 


thaiu 

lorn  and  ho;  ^ 

it  safe  and  happy.    T&at  it  maylw  so,  cimsider  farther, 
that, 

4.  They  signify  how  yery  intent  he  is  to  saye  aonls,  and 
how  gladly  he  woald  saye  thine,  if  yet  thoa  wilt  accept  of 
mercy  while  it  may  be  had.  For  if  he  weep  oyer  mem 
that  will  not  be  sayed,  from  the  same  loye  that  is  the  spring 
of  these  tears,  woold  saying  mercies  proceed  to  those  that 


are  beeone  willing  to  reaeiye  them.  And  that  loye  that 
wept  oyer  them  that  were  lost,  how  will  it  glory  in  them 
that  are  sayed !  There  his  loye  is  disappointed  and  yexed, 
crossed  in  its  gracious  intendment ;  but  here  haying  com* 
passed  it,  how  will  he  joy  oyer  thee  with  singing,  and  rest 
m  his  loye !  And  thou  also,  instead  of  beins  iuyolyed  in  a 
like  ruin  with  the  unreconciled  sinners  of  the  old  Jeru* 
salem,  shalt  be  enrolled  amoo^  the  glorious  citizens  of  the 
new,  and  triumph  together  with  them  in  eternal  glory. 


APPENDIX. 


BscAun  some  things,  not  fit  to  be  wholly  omitted,  were 
as  little  fit  to  come  into  the  body  of  a  practical  discourse, 
'twas  thought  requisite  to  subjom  here  the  following  addi- 
tions, that  will  severally  baye  reference  to  distinct  parts  of 
the  foregoing  discourse. 

As  to  what  was  said  of  the  unreasonableness  and  ill 
consequence  of  admitting  it — ^to  be  any  man's  duty  to  be- 
lieye  himself  utterly  rejected,  and  forsaken  of  God,  inas- 
much as  it  would  make  that  bis  duty  which  were  repug- 
nant to  bis  felicity : — (bis  is  to  be  eymced  by  a  considera- 
tion, which  abo,  eyen  apart  by  itself,  were  not  without  its 
own  great  weight,  viz.  that  such  a  belief  were  inconsistent 
with  his  former  stated  and  known  duty ;  it  were  therefore 
inconsistent  with  bis  felicity,  inasmuch  as  it  would  make 
that  duty  impossible  to  be  performed,  which  before,  was 
by  constitution  of  the  eyangelical  law,  made  necesssuy  to 
it,  viz.  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  hope  of  acceptance  is  so  recessair  to 
both  these,  that  the  belief  of  a  man's  being  finally  rejected,  or 
that  he  shall  neyer  be  accepted,  cannot  but  make  them  both 
imTOssible,  equally  impossible  as  if  he  were  actually  in 
bell,  as  much  impossible  to  him  as  to  the  devils  themselyes. 
Nor  is  this  impossibility  merely  from  a  moral  impotency, 
or  that  obduratioD  of  heart  which  were  confessedly  vicious, 
and  his  great  sin,  but  from  the  natural  influence  of  that 
belief  ofnis  being  for  ever  rejected,  which  (upon  the  men- 
tioned supposition)  were  his  duty.  Besides,  masmuch  as 
it  is  the  known  duty  of  a  sinner  under  the  Gospel,  to  turn 
to  Gk)d  through  Christ,  and  it  is  also  declared  in  tne  same 
Gospel  (sufficiently  to  make  it  the  common  matter  of  faith 
to  Christians^  that  none  can  of  themselves  turn  to  Gk)d, 
and  believe  in  his  Sod,  without  the  help  of  special  efii- 
cacious  grace ;  it  must  hereupon  be  a  man's  auty  also  to 

Sray  for  that  grace  which  may  enable  him  hereto.  How 
eep  in  wickedness  was  Simon  Magus,  even  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  and  bond  of  iniquity,  when  yet  Peter  calls  him 
to  repentance,  and  puts  him  upon  praying  for  forgiveness ; 
(which  must  imply  also  his  praying  for  the  grace  to  re- 
pent ;)  but  how  can  a  man  pray  for  that,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  he  believes  shall  not  be  given  him  1  yea,  and 
which  is  harder,  and  more  unaccountable,  how  can  he 
stand  obliged  in  doty,  to  pray  for  that  which  at  the  same 
time,  he  stands  obliged  in  duty  to  believe  he  shall  not 
obtain  1  How  can  these  two  contrary  obligations  lie  upon 
a  man  at  the  same  time  1  or  is  he  to  look  upon  the  former 
as  ceased  1  should  he  reckon  the  Gk)spel  as  to  him  re- 
pealed 1  or  his  impenitency  and  infidelity,  even  when  they 
are  at  the  highest,  no  sinsi 

I  know  'tis  obvioos  to  object,  as  to  all  this,  the  case  of 
the  unpardonable  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost; 
which  will  be  suppa^ea  to  tie  stated  and  determined  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  being  so,  the  person  that  hath 
committed  it,  may  eoually  be  thought  obliged  (by  a  mixed 
assent,  partly  of  faitn  to  what  is  written,  partly  of  self- 
knowledge,  which  he  ought  to  have  of  his  own  acts  and 
state)  to  conclade  himself  jfuilty  of  it;  whereupon  all  the 
former  inconvenience  and  difficulty  will  be  liable  to  be 
ar|^  as  above.  But  even  as  to  Ais  also,  I  see  not  bnt  it 
miLf  fitly  enough  ba  said,  that  dioogh  the  genaral  nattife 
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of  that  sin  be  stated,  and  sufficiently  determined  m  tkes$^ 
yet  that  God  hath  not  left  it  determmable  in  hffpotkesi,  by 
any  particular  person,  that  he  hath  committed  it.  For  ad- 
mit that  it  generally  lies  in  imputing  to  the  devil  those 
works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity was  to  be  demonstrated,  I  vet  see  not  how  any  man 
can  apply  this  to  his  own  particular  case,  so  as  justly  and 
certamly  to  conclude  himself  guilty  of  it.  I  take  it  for 
granted  none  will  ever  take  the  notion  of  blasphemy  in 
that  strictness,  but  that  a  man  may  possibly  be  guilty  of 
this  sin  as  well  in  thought  as  by  speech.  I  also  doubt  not 
but  it  will  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  prejudice 
and  malice  against  Christianity  must  have  a  great  ingre- 
diency  into  this  sin;  not  such  malice  as  whereby,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  true  religion,  a  man  hates  and  detests  it  as  such 
(which  would  suppose  these  Pharisees,  whom  our  Saviour 
charges  with  it,  dr  cautions  against  it,  to  have  been,  at  that 
time,  in  their  judgments  and  consciences,  Christians  )  but 
such  malignity,  and  strong  prejudice,  as  darkens  and  ob- 
structs his  mind,  that  he  judges  it  not  to  be  true,  against 
the  hierhest  evidence  of  its  being.  It  will  also  be  acknow- 
ledged that  some  enmity  and  disafiectinn  to  true  religion 
is  common  to  all  men ;  more  especially  in  their  unregen- 
eracy,  and  unconverted  state. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  some  perscm  or  other,  of  a 
very  unwarrantably  sceptical  genius,  had  opportunity  to 
know  certainly  the  matter  of  fact,  touching  the  miraculous 
works  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  and  understood  withal 
somewhat  generally  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught ;  and 
that  he  sets  himself  as  a  philosopher,  to  consider  the  case. 
Suppose  that,  partly  through  prejudice  against  the  holy 
design  of  Christianity,  whereof  there  is  some  degree  in  all ; 
and  partly  through  shortness  of  discourse,  not  having  tfao- 
rougnly  considered  the  matter;  he  thinks  it  possible  that 
some  demon  or  other,  with  design,  under  a  specious  pre- 
tence, to  impose  upon  or  amuse  the  credulous  vulgar,  may 
have  done  all  those  strange  things ;  suppose  his  judgment 
should  for  the  present  more  incline  this  way:  what  if, 
thinking  this  to  oe  the  case  in  the  instance  of  ApoUoniua 
Tyanseus,  he  hath  not  yet,  upon  a  slighter  view,  discerned 
enough  to  distinguish  tnem,  but  thinks  alike  of  both  cases : 
yea,  and  suppose  he  have  spoken  his  sentiments  to  some 
or  other :  perhaps  upon  further  inquiry  and  search,  he 
might  see  cause  to  after  his  judgment ;  and  now,  setting 
himself  to  inquire  more  narrowly,  he  perceives  the  unex- 
ceptionable excellent  scope  and  tendency  of  our  Saviour's 
doctrine  and  precepts,  considers  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  his  life,  contemplates  funher  the  awful  greatness  of  his 
mighty  works ;  but  amidst  these  his  deliberations,  he  finds 
among  the  rest  of  Christian  constitutions  this  severe  one, 
Matt.  xii.  31,  33.  and  begins  to  fear  lest,  supposing  the 
truth  of  this  excellent  religion,  he  have  precluded  himself 
of  all  the  advantaf^  of  it  by  that  former  judgment  of  his. 
What  is  he  to  do  in  this  case  1  what  were  he  to  be  advised 
unto  1  What,  to  pass  judgment  upon  himself,  and  his  case, 
as  desperate  1  or  not  rather  to  humble  himself  before  the 
Gk>d  of  heaven,  ask  pardon  for  his  injurious  pash  judg- 

Sent,  and  8U|mU<:fite  for  mercy,  aisd  for  further  ilhunioa* 
m,  in  tht  n5««ry  0^  Ctod,  «f  lilt  Fitheri  ttid  of  ChxsHi  I 
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Wlkich  course,  that  it  may  hate  a  blessed  issue  with  him, 
IVtio  dare  venture  to  deny  or  donbtt  And  what  have  we 
to  say  hereupon,  but  that  in  ^eat  wisdom  and  mercy,  our 
Eaviour  hath  oniy  told  tks  there  is  such  a  sin,  and  what  the 
general  nature  of  it  iB^  or  whereabouts  it  lies,  but  the  judg- 
ment of  particular  cases  wherein,  or  of  the  very  pitch  and 
degree  of  maligni^  wherewith,  it  is  committed,  he  hath 
reserved  to  himself;  intending  further  to  strive  with  per- 
sons by  his  Spirit,  while  he  judges  them  yet  within  the 
reach  of  mercy,  or  withhold  it,  when  he  sees  any  to  have 
arrived  to  that  culminating  pitch  of  malignity,  and  ob- 
stinacy, wherein  he  shall  jadge  this  sin  specially  to  con- 
sist 1  And  what  inconvenience  is  it  to  suppose  he  hath 
left  this  matter,  touching  the  degree,  humanly  undeter- 
minable 1  The  knowledge  of  it  can  do  them  who  have  com- 
mitted it  no  good :  and  probably  they  have  by  it  so  blinded 
and  stupified  their  own  souls,  as  to  nave  made  themselves 
very  little  capable  of  apprehending  that  they  have  com- 
mitted it,  or  of  eonsidenng  whether  they  have  or  no.  But 
they  are  sunk  into  a  deep  abyss  of  darlmess  and  death,  so 
as  that  such  knowledge  may  be  as  little  possible,  as  it  would 
be  useful  to  them.  All  their  faculties  of  intellection,  con- 
sideration, and  self-reflection,  being  (as  to  any  such  exer- 
cise) bound  up  in  a  stupifying  dead  sleep. 

And  to  what  purpose  should  they  have  a  rule  by  which 
to  determine  a  case,  who— 1.  Can  receive  no  benefit  by 
the  determination,  and — 3.  Who  are  supposed  when  they 
use  it,  to  have  no  faculty  sufficiently  apt  to  make  this  sad 
(bat  true)  judgment  of  their  case  by  it  1  But  for  them  who 
have  not  committed  it,  and  who  are  consequently  yet  capa- 
ble of  benefit  by  what  should  be  made  known  about  it, 
there  is,  therefore^  enough  made  known  for  their  real  use 
and  benefit.    It  will, 

1.  Be  of  real  use  to  many  such,  to  know  their  danger  of 
running  into  it.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  that  purpose,  that 
they  are  plainly  told  wherein  the  general  nature  of  it  con- 
sists, or  whereabouts  it  lies ;  without  showing  them  the 
«rery  point  that  hath  certain  death  in  it^  or  letting  them 
know  just  how  near  they  may  approach  it,  without  being 
sure  to  perish,  when  there  is  danger  enough  in  every  step 
they  take  toward  it.  As  if  there  were  some  horrid  desert, 
into  any  part  wherec^  no  man  hath  any  business  to  come, 
but  in  some  part  whereof  there  is  a  dreadful  gulf,  whence 
arises  a  cmUagiaus  kalUuSf  which,  if  he  come  within  the 
verge  of  it,  will  be  certainly  poisonous  and  mortal  to  him. 
What  need  is  there  that  any  man  should  know  just  how 
near  he  may  come,  without  being  sure  to  die  for  it  1 
He  is  concerned  to  keep  himself  at  a  cautious  awful  di^ 
tance. 

3.  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  others,  that  are  afflicted 
with  very  tortaring  fears  lest  they  have  committed  it,  to 
know  that  they  have  not.  And  they  have  enough  also  to 
satisfy  them  m  the  case.  For  their  very  fear  itself,  with 
its  usual  concomitants  in  such  afflicted  minds,  is  an  argu- 
ment to  them  that  they  have  not.  While  they  find  in  them- 
selves any  value  of  Divine  favour,  any  dread  of  his  wrath, 
any  disposition  to  eon.^ider  the  state  of  their  souls,  with 
any  thoucrht  or  design  of  turning  to  God,  and  making  their 
peace :  they  have  reason  to  conclude  God  hath  hitherto 
kept  tnem  out  of  that  fearful  gulf;  and  is  yet  in  the  way, 
and  in  treaty  with  them.  For  since  we  are  not  sufficient 
to  think  any  thing  (that  good  is)  of  ourselves,  it  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  ascribe  any  such  thought  or  agitation 
of  spirit  that  have  this  design  to  him,  than  to  ourselves, 
and  to  accoimt  that  he  is  yet  at  work  with  us,  (at  least  in 
the  way  of  common  graee,)  though  when  our  thoughts 
drive  towards  a  conclusion  against  ourselves,  that  we 
have  committed  that  sin,  and  towards  despair  thereupon, 
we  are  to  apprehend  a  mixture  of  temptation  in  them, 
whidi  we  are  concerned  earnestly  to  watch  and  pray 
against.  And  yet  even  su^  temptation  is  an  argument 
of  such  a  one's  not  having  committed  that  sin.    For  such 


ing  what  the  issue  of  that  unquiemess  may  prove,  and  ap- 
prehending it  may  occasion  their  escaping  quke  oat  of  ms 
nare.  And  I  do  conceive  this  to  be  a  safer  meihod,  of 
tatiaiying  moh  as  era  pendcxed  widi  this  tear  in  oar  days, 
ban  to  M  po8iiiT«  in  stating  that  sSa  so»or  Umiiting  it  to 


such  circumstances,  as  shall  make  it  imposuble  to  W< 
mitted  in  this  age  of  the  world.  For  let  ii  be  oerioBdy 
considered,  whether  it  be  altogether  an  unsapposable  thing, 
that,  with  some  in  our  days,  there  maybe  an  eoaivakncj, 
in  point  of  light  and  evidence  of  the  truth  of  ChiistiaAity, 
unto  what  these  Jews  had,  whom  our  8avioar  warns  of 
the  danger  of  this  sin,  at  that  time  when  be  so  waned 
them ;  ms  warning  and  cautioning  them  aboat  it,  imjdics 
that  he  judged  them  at  least  in  a  possibilitv,  at  that  time, 
of  incurring  the  guilt  of  it:  if  the  text  Matt.  xii.  do  sol 
lUso  imply  that  he  reckoned  them,  then,  actually  to  have 
committed  it.  For  it~is  said,  ver.  25.  he  knew  their  tboogba, 
i.  €.  considered  the  temper  of  their  minds,  aad  thereupon 
said  to  them  what  follows  concerning  it.  Let  ns  cca- 
sider  wherein  their  advantage  towards  their  being  ascer- 
tained of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  gi%aier 
than  we  now  can  have.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  respect  great- 
er, that  they  had  a  nearer  and  more  immediate  kacw- 
ledge  of  the  matter  of  fact,  wherein  that  evidence  which 
our  Saviour  refers  to  did  consist.  A  more  immediate  way 
of  knowing  it  they  had ;  the  most  immediate  the  peisoas 
whom  he  wains  (or  chan^)  seem  not  to  hare  had :  for 
those  Pharisees,  It  is  said,  heard  of  the  care  of  the  deBK>- 
niac,  not  that  they  saw  it.  They  took  it  npon  the  (do 
doubt  sufficieotly  credible)  report  of  other?.  Now  kt  it  he 
further  considered,  what  we  have  to  balance  this  one 
single  advantage.  We  have,  to  intelligent  eonsidenis 
persons,  rationuly  sufficient  evidence  of  the  same  maner 
of  fact.  But  how  great  thin^,  that  have  since  foDoved, 
have  we  the  sufficiently  certam  knowledge  of  besides,  be- 
yond what  they  had  in  view,  at  that  time.     As  the 


derful  death  of  our  Lord,  exactly  according  to  predictioa, 
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in  many  respects,  together  with  all  the  nnforet^ 
circumstances  that  attended  it !  His  more  wonderiul  re- 
surrection, upon  which  so  ^reat  a  stress  is  laid  for  deaoa- 
strating  the  truth  of  the  religion  he  taught :  the  destractioa 
of  Jerusalem,  as  he  foretold,  and  the  shattered  conditifla 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  was  also  foretold,  ever  since:  the 
strange  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first,  and  some  follov- 
in^  ages,  by  so  unlikely  means,  against  the  greatest  oppo- 
sition imaginable,  both  of  Jews  and  pagans.  Not  to  insot 
on  the  apostacy  foretold,  in  the  Ghnstian  church,  wuk 
many  more  thines  that  might  be  mentioned.  Let  u  be 
considered  whether  the  want  of  so  immediate  way  of 
knowing  some  of  these  things  be  not  abundantly  compea- 
sated  by*  the  greatness  of  the  other  things  that  are  bowrrer 
sufficiently  known.  And  if  such  as  have  wit  and  kssarr 
to  consider  these  things  in  our  days,  are  often  pressed  t* 
consider  them,  have  them  frequently  represented,  and  bod 
before  their  eyes,  if  such,  I  say,  have  in  view  as  gresi 
evidence,  uj>on  the  whole,  of  the  truth  of  Christianiiy,  si 
these  Pharisees  had ;  it  is  then  further  to  bMe  eoosideral, 
whether  it  be  not  possible  that  some  such  may  eqaal  tbc 
Jewish  malice,  against  the  holy  design  of  our  religMB. 
To  which  I  only  say,  the  Lord  grant  that  none  may.  Bit 
if  there  be  really  cause  to  apprehend  such  a  danger,  soar 
other  way  should  be  thought  of  to  cure  the  trouble  of  some 
than  by  the  danger  and  (too  probable)  rain  of  oihos. 
However,  none  should  themselves  make  their  own  ease 
incurable,  by  concluding  that  they  have  sinned  that  sis, 
or  by  believing  they  are,  otherwise  forsaken  and  rc|eded 
of  God ;  so  as  that  he  will  never  more  assist  thetr  en- 
deavour to  repent,  and  turn  to  him  through  tke  Medi- 
ator. 

If  it  be  inquired  here,  since,  as  hath  been  shown,  soaie 
may  be  quite  forsaken  of  God,  while  yet  they  live  in  ihe 
world;  ou^ht  such  to  believe  then  Uiey  are  not  fbisakciu 
and  so  believe  an  untruth  that  they  may  make  it  true,  cr 
try  if  they  can  better  their  condition  by  it  1  I  answer,  nor 
that  neither.  For  that  God  will  farther  assist  an  fT>»»^«* 
sinner,  that  hath  long  resisted  his  Spirit,  and  despised  hv 
mercy,  is  no  matter  of  promise  to  him,  and  so  no  matter  c>f 
faith.  When  he  doth  conquer,  at  length,  any  such,  ^ 
of  mere  unpromised  favour ;  (as  was  also  shown ;)  where^ 
of  therefore  he  gives  others  no  ground  to  despair;  and  §or 
which  they  are  deeply  concerned,  with  great  eamestaeas, 
to  supplicate.  But  ii  it  be  said,  how  can  tlMyprayfiar 
that  whereof  they  have  no  promise  1  and  can  have  no  niihi 
stnoe  what  is  not  of  £uth  is  sin,  Rom.  xiv.  S3.  I  ans 
that  pasaage  of  Bcriptttre^rouUL,  iathis  case  be  smck  I 
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applied.  It  maks  not  of  ftith  conceming  the  certaintf  of 
toy  event  to  be  expected,  but  the  lawfulness  of  a  worK  to 
be  done,  and  of  doubting,  not  conceming  the  event,  but 
my  own  act.  Can  any  man  in  his  wits  doubt  concerning 
bis  own  act  in  this  case  1  whether  it  be  better  to  pray  for 
the  grace  of  God  to  save  him,  than  slight  it  and  perish  ? 
Nor  are  they  without  very  encouraging  promises  conceiii- 
ioff  the  event,  that  Grod  will  be  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him,  Heb.  zi.  6.  And  that  whosoever  shall 
ddl  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,  Rom.  z.  13. 
wbicn  promises  'tis  true  the  contezt  of  both  shows,  do  speak 
of  believing  prayer.  They  are  to  (aith,  not  of  it,  and  im- 
port, that  dod  will  reward  and  save  the  believer:  not  that 
ae  will  ffive  faith  to  the  obstinate,  contemptuous  unbe- 
liever. If  he  do  this,  *tis  (as  was  said)  of  unpromised 
boanty.  But  though  they  are  not  promises  to  give  faith, 
they  should  induce  it;  and  incline  sinners  to  cast  them- 
selves down  before  the  throne  of  so  eracious  a  God,  and 
seek  grace  to  help  them  in  their  need,  in  confidence  that 
he  wul  never  reject  penitent  believing  prayer.  They,  in- 
deed, that  for  their  former  wiUUl  sinning  are  utterly  for- 
saken of  Gkxl,  will  not  thus  apply  themsell^ ;  but  our 
2aestion  is  not  what  thev  will  do,  but  what  they  should, 
tecaose  they  would  not,  therefore  they  were  forsaken,  and 
because  they  yet  will  not,  they  are  still  and  finally  for- 
saken. Their  refusal  proceeds  not  from  an^  discourage- 
ment Gk>d  liath  given  them,  but  from  the  malignity  of  their 
own  hearts.  Gfod  hath  not  repealed  his  Gcspel  towards 
them.  The  connezion  continues  firm  between  the  precep- 
tive and  promissory  parts  of  it.  Their  infidelity  is  not  be- 
come their  dutjT,  but  remains  their  heinous  sin,  and  the 
more  deeply  heinous  by  how  much  their  own  malignity 
holds  them  more  strongly  in  it 

Unto  what  also  is  discoursed  concerning  anger  and 
grief,  (or  other  passions,)  ascribed  to  God,  it  win  not  be 
unfit  here  to  add,  that  unless  they  be  allowed  to  signify 
real  aversion  of  will,  no  account  is  to  be  given  what  re- 
ality in  him  they  can  signify  at  all.  For  to  say  (what 
some  do  seem  to  satisfy  themselves  with)  that  they  are  to 
be  understood  seewidwn  effeclunij  not  sectmdum  affectwn^ 
though  true  as  to  the  negative  part,  is,  as  to  the  afiirmar 
tive,  very  defective  and  short ;  for  the  effects  of  anger  and 
grief^  upon  which  those  names  are  put,  when  spoken  of 
God,  are  not  themselves  in  him,  but  in  us.  But  we  are 
still  at  a  loss  what  they  signify  in  him.  Such  effects  must 
have  some  cause.  And  if  they  be  effects  which  he  works, 
thev  must  have  some  cause  in  himself  that  is  before  them, 
and  productive  of  them.  This  accomit  leaves  us  to  seek 
what  that  cause  is,  that  is  signified  by  these  names.  That 
it  cannot  be  any  passion,  as  the  same  names  are  wont  to 
signify  with  us,  is  out  of  question.  Nor  indeed  do  those 
names  primarily,  and  most  properly,  signify  passion  in 
ourselves.  The  passion  is  consequently  only  by  reason  of 
that  inferior  nature  in  us,  which  is  susceptible  of  it.  But 
the  aversion  of  our  mind  and  will  is  before  it,  and,  in  an- 
other subject,  very  separable  from  it,  and  possible  to  be 
without  it.  In  the  blessed  God  we  cannot  understand  any 
thing  less  is  signified  than  real  displicency,  at  the  things 
whereat  he  is  said  to  be  angry  or  grieved. 

Our  shallow  reason  itadeed  is  apt  to  suggest  in  these 
matters,  Why  is  not  that  prevented  that  is  so  displeasing? 
And  it  would  be  said  with  equal  reason  in  reference  to  all 
sin  permitted  to  be  in  the  world.  Why  was  it  not  prevented  1 
And  what  is  to  be  said  to  this  1  Shall  it  be  said  that  sin 
doth  not  displease  God?  that  he  hath  no  will  ac^ainst 
sin  1  It  is  not  repugnant  to  his  will  1  Yes ;  it  is  to  his  re- 
vealed will,  to  his  law.  But  is  that  an  untrue  revelation  7 
His  law  is  not  his  will  itself,  but  the  st^fiMim,  the  discovery 
of  his  will.  Now,  is  it  an  insignificant  sign  ?  a  sign  that 
signifies  nothing?  or  to  which  there  belong  no  correspon- 
dent si^nifieabum  7  nothing  thai  is  signified  hpU?  Is  that 
which  18  signified  (for  sure  no  one  will  say  it  si^ifies  no- 
thing) his  real  will,  yea  or  no  ?  who  can  deny  it  1  That 
will,  then,  fand  a  most  calm,  sedate,  impassionate  will  it 
most  be  unaerstood  to  be,)  sin,  and  consequently  the  con- 
sequent miseries  of  his  creatures,  are  repugnant  unto. 
And  what  will  is  that  ?  'T&s  not  a  peremptor]r  will  con- 
cerning the  event,  for  the  event  falls  out  otherwise ;  which 
were,  upon  that  goppodtion,  impossible ;  for  who  hath  re- 
tUni  his  Willi  as  was  truly  Intimated  by  the  penooated 


questionist,  (Rom.  iz.  19.)  but  impertinently,  when  God^ 
will  of  another  (not  a  contrary)  kind,  t.  e.  concerning  an* 
other  object,  was  in  the  %me  breath  referred  unto,  Why 
doth  he  yet  find  fault  1  'Tis  not  the  will  of  the  event  that 
is  the  measure  of  faultiness;  for  then  there  could  not  have 
been  sin  in  the  world,  nor  consequently  misery,  which 
only,  by  the  Creator's  pleasure,  stands  connected  with  it. 
For  nothing  could  fall  out  against  that  irr&iistible  will. 
The  objector  then  destroys  his  own  objection,  so  absurdly, 
and  so  manifestly,  as  not  to  deserve  any  other  reply  than 
that  which  he  meets  with.  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  O  man, 
that  repliest  a^inst  God  1 

And  what  is  the  other  object  about  which  the  Divine 
will  is  also  conversant  1  Matter  of  duty,  and  what  stands 
in  connezion  with  it,  not  abstractly  and  separately,  but  as 
it  is  so  connected,  our  felicity.  This  is  objectively  another 
will,  as  we  justly  distinguish  Divine  acts,  that  respect  the 
creature,  by  their  indifferent  objects.  Against  this  will 
falls  out  all  the  sin  and  misery  in  the  world. 

All  this  seems  plain  and  clear,  but  is  not  enough.  For 
it  may  be  further  said.  When  God  wills  this  or  that  to  be 
mv  duty,  doth  he  not  will  this  event,  viz.  my  doing  it  1 
otherwise  wherein  is  his  will  withstood,  or  not  fulfilled,  in 
my  not  doing  it  ?  He  willed  this  to  be  my  duty,  and  it  u 
so.  I  do  not  nor  can  hinder  it  from  being  so,  yet  I  do  it 
not,  and  that  he  willed  not.  If  all  that  his  will  meant  was 
that  this  should  be  my  duty,  but  my  doing  it  was  not  in- 
tended ;  his  will  is  entirely  accomplished,  it  hath  its  full 
effect,  in  that  such  thin^  are  constituted,  and  do  remain 
my  duty,  upon  his  signification  of  this  his  will,  my  not 
doing  it  not  being  within  the  compass  of  the  object,  or  the 
thing  willed. 

If  it  be  said,  he  willed  my  doing  it,  i.  e.  that  I  should  do 
it,  not  that  I  shall,  the  same  answer  will  recur,  viz.  that 
his  will  hath  still  its  full  effect,  this  effect  still  remaining, 
that  I  should  do  it,  but  that  I  shaU  he  willed  not. 

It  may  be  said,  I  do  plainly  go  against  his  will  however ; 
for  his  will  was  that  I  should  do  so,  or  so,  and  I  do  not 
what  he  willed  I  should.  'Tis  true,  I  go  herein  against  hu 
will,  if  he  willed  not  only  my  obligation,  but  my  action,  ac- 
cording to  it.  And  indeed  it  seems  altogether  unrea- 
sonable, and  unintelligible,  that  he  should  will  to  oblige 
me  to  that,  which  he  doth  not  will  me  to  do. 

Therefore  it  seems  out  of  question,  that  the  holv  God 
doth  constantly  and  perpetually,  in  a  true  sense,  will  uni- 
versal obedience,  and  tne  consequent  felicity  of  all  his 
creatures  capable  thereof;  i.  e.  he  doth  will  it  with  simple 
complacency,  as  what  were  highly  grateful  to  him,  simply 
considered  by  itself  Who  can  doubt,  but  that  pnntyi 
holiness,  blessedness,  wheresoever  they  were  to  be  beheld 
among  his  creatures,  would  be  a  pleasing  and  delightful 
spectacle  to  him,  being  most  agreeable  to  the  perfect  ez- 
cellency,  purity,  and  benignity  of  his  own  nature,  and  that 
their  deformity  and  misery  must  be  consequently  unpleas- 
ing  ?  But  he  doth  not  efncaciouslv  will  every  thing  that 
he  truly  wills.  He  never  willed  the  obedience  of  all  his 
intelligent  creatures  so,  as  effectually  to  make  them  all 
obey,  nor  their  happiness,  so  as  to  make  them  all  be 
happy,  as  the  event  shows.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  tnat  he  did  not  so  will  these  things ;  for  then  nothing 
could  have  fallen  out  to  the  contrary,  as  we  see  much  hath. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  unworthy  the  love  and  goodness  of  his  na- 
ture not  so  to  have  willed,  with  that  effective  will,  the 
universal  ftiluess,  sinlessness,  and  felicity  of  all  his  intel- 
ligent creatures.  The  Divine  nature  comprehends  all  ez- 
cellencies  in  itself,  and  is  not  to  be  limited  to  that  one  only 
of  boiignity,  or  an  apmess  to  acts  of  beneficence.  For 
then  it  were  not  infinite,  not  absolutely  perfect,  and  so 
not  divine.  All  the  acts  of  his  will  must  be  consequently 
conform  and  agreeable  to  the  most  perfect  wisdom.  H^ 
doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will.  He 
wills,  'tis  true,  the  rectitude  of  our  actions,  and  what 
would  be  consequent  thereto,  but  he  first,  and  more  prin- 
cipally, wills  the  rectitude  of  his  own.  And  not  only  not 
to  do  an  unrighteous,  but  not  an  inept,  or  unfit  thing.  We 
find  he  did  not  think  it  fit  efiicaciously  to  provide  concem- 
ing all  men,  that  they  should  be  made  obedient  and  hap^, 
as  he  hath  conceming  some.  That  in  the  general  ne 
makes  a  difierence,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  wisdom,  «.  t, 
his  wisdom  hath  in  the  general  oaade  this  detexminatigD, 
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not  to  deal  with  all  aHke,  and  so  we  Aid  it  ascribed  to  his 
wisdom  that  he  doth  make  a  diflferenee :  and  ia  what  a 
transport  is  the  holy  apostle  in  the  contemplaticHi  and  cele- 
bration of  it  upon  this  account !  Rom.  xi  33.  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  <3od  1 
how  nnaearchable  are  his  jnd^ents,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  oat  I  Bat  now  when,  m  paiticolar,  he  comes  to 
make  this  difference  between  one  person  and  another, 
tiiere  being  no  reason  in  the  object  to  determine  him  this 
waj,  more  than  that,  his  designing  some  for  the  objects  of 
special  favoor,  and  waving  others,  (as  to  sach  special 
nvoor,)  when  all  were  in  themselres  alike ;  in  that  case 
wisdom  hath  not  so  proper  an  exercise,  bat  it  is  the  work 
cf  free,  miobliged  sorereignty  here  to  make  the  choice. 

~  UB  luito  the  adoption  of  childreni  bj 


Jesus  Christ,  to  himaalf,  aeeording  to  the  good  ifeaime  of 
his  will,  Ephes.  i  5. 

Yet  in  the  mean  time,  while  God  doth  not  efteadoodf 
will  all  men's  obedience  introdnctiTe  of  their  happiBcai, 
doth  it  follow  he  wills  it  not  really  at  all  1  To  say  he  wiik 
it  efficaciously,  were  tocoDtradictezperieiiee,  and  hiswwul; 
to  say  he  wills  it  not  really,  were  equally  to  contradict  hk 
word.  He  doth  will  it,  but  not  primarily,  and  as  the  man 
principal  object  of  his  will,  so  as  toeffeet  A  iiotwiilistaadiiif 
whatsoeyer  unfitness  he  apprehends  in  iLviz.  that  heaoerer- 
power  all,  as  to  make  them  obedient  and  happy.  He  reaitr 
wills  it,  but  hath  greater  reasons  than  this  <»*  tut  man^au- 
yation,  why  he  enects  it  not.  And  this  argues  noimpeifce- 
tion  in  the  Diyine  will,  but  theperfectioa  of  it,  that  he  wiQi 
things  agreeably  to  the  reasonablencasand  fitaessofthaa. 
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Tan  title  nobodj;  can  think  ia  meant  to  condemn  all  contention  aboat  matters  of  religion  as  canud;  Imt  ainee  th«n 
is  too  mueh  which  is  apparently  so,  it  only  signifies  it  to  be  the  design  of  the  following  diKonne  to  show  what  eon* 
tention  that  is,  and  when,  or  in  what  case,  thoogh  it  hath  religion  for  its  object,  it  may  not  hare  it  for  its  principle,  but 
that  Tery  frequently,  the  lost  of  the  flesh  hides  itself  under  that  specious  name.  And  to  show  wherein,  wniie  it  amcts 
to  hide,  yet  unawares  it  discorers  itself,  in  the  management  of  affiiirs  of  that  sacred  kind.  Thus  it  often  really  is; 
and  then  is  that  noble  cause  as  ignobly  serred,  as  when  (according  to  that  *  ikther's  obeervation)  a  man  proves  to  be 
unfaithful  even  for  the  faith,  and  sacrilegious  for  religion. 

When  in  one  place  (Jude  3.^  Christians  are  exhorted  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith;  and  in  another  (d  Tim.  ii« 
94.)  we  are  told  the  servant  or  the  Liord  must  not  strive;  'tis  plain  Uiere  is  a  contention  for  religion,  which  is  a  duty, 
ana  there  is  a  contention  even  concerning  religion  too,  which  is  a  sin.  And  that  sin  the  apostle,  in  this  context,  out  of 
which  our  discourse  arises,  doth  deservedly  expose  bj  the  name  of  flesh,  and  of  the  lust,  or  of  the  worics  thereof; 
such  as  wrath,  variance,  envy,  hatred,  &c.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  collect  in  what  sense  it  is  said  in  the  mentioned 
place,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  viz.  as  that  striving  excludes  the  gentleness,  the  aptness  to  instmct,  and 
the  patience,  which  are  in  the  same  place  enjoined,  where  that  striving  is  forbidden.  And  from  thence  it  is  eauallv 
easy  to  collect  too,  in  what  sense  we  ought  to  contend  for  the  iaith  earnestly,  i .  e.  with  all  that  earnestness  whicn  will 
consist  with  these,  not  with  such  as  excludes  them :  as  earnestly  as  you  will,  but  with  a  sedate  mind,  AiU  of  charity, 
candour,  kindness,  and  benignity  towards  them  we  strive  wiUi.  We  oneht,  we  see,  (in  the  mentioned  place.)  to  be 
patient  towards  all  men.    Towards  fellow-Christians  there  should  certainly  be  a  more  peculiar  brotherly  kindness. 

The  difference  is  very  great,  and  most  discernible  in  the  effects,  between  the  church's  contention  against  enemies 
without  it,  and  contentions  within  itself.  The  former  unite  it  the  mcMre,  inerease  its  strength  and  vigour.  The  latter 
divide  and  enfeeble  it  As  to  those  of  this  latter  kind,  nothing  is  more  evident,  or  deserves  to  be  mon  considered, 
than  that  as  the  Christian  church  hath  grown  more  carnal,  it  hath  grown  more  ccmtentioos,  and  as  more  contentious, 
still  more  and  more  carnal.  The  savour  bath  been  lost  of  the  great  thinn  of  the  Gkispcl,  which  have  less  matter  in 
them  of  dispute  or  doubt,  but  which  only  did  afford  proper  nutriment  to  the  life  of  godliness:  and  it  hath  diverted  to 
lesser  things,  (or  invented  such  as  were,  otherwise,  none  at  all,)  about  which  the  contentious,  disputatire  genius  might 
employ,  and  wherewith  it  might  entertain,  feed,  and  satiate  itself. 

Thereby  hath  it  grown  strong  and  vigorous,  and  acquired  the  power  to  transform  the  chuieh  from  a  spiritual  soci- 
ety, enlivened,  acted,  and  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  into  a  mere  carnal  thing,  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Car- 
nality hath  become,  and  long  been  in  it,  a  governing  principle,  and  hath  torn  it  into  God  knows  how  many  ftagments 
and  parties;  each  of  which  will  now  be  the  church,  enclose  itself  within  its  own  peculiar  limits,  exclusive  of  all  the 
rest,  claim  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  Christian  chnrch  in  common,  yea, 
and  even  Christ  nunself,  as  if  he  were  to  be  so  enclosed  or  confined :  and  nenee  it  is  said,  Lo^  here  is  Christ,  or  there 
he  is,  till  he  is  scarce  to  be  found  any  where ;  but  as,  through  merciful  indulgence,  overlootang  our  sinftil  follies,  he 
is  pleased  to  afford  some  tokens  of  his  presence  both  here  and  there.  Yet  also  how  manifest  are  the  tokens  of  his 
displeasure  and  retirement !  And  how  few  will  apprehend  and  consider  the  true  cause  f  I  will  now  adventure  to 
offer  these  thiogs  to  serious  consideration. 

1.  Whether  for  any  party  of  Christians  to  make  unto  itself  other  limits  of  communion  than  Christ  hath  made,  and 
hedge  up  itself  within  those  limits,  excluding  those  whom  Christ  would  admit,  and  admitting  those  whom  he  would 
exclude,  be  not  in  itself  a  real  sin  1  When  I  say  wtake  to  iUelf,  this  more  peculiarly  concerns  those  who  form  their 
own  communions,  having  nothing  herein  imposed  upon  them  by  civil  autnority.  Let  others  censure  themselves  as 
they  see  cause.  They  have  a  holy  table  among  them,  the  symbol  of  their  communion  with  one  another  in  the  Lord. 
I  would  ask,  **  Whose  is  this  table  1  Is  it  the  table  of  this  or  that  man,  or  party  of  men  1  or  is  it  the  Lord*8  table  1** 
Then  certainly  it  ought  to  be  free  to  his  guests,  and  appropriate  to  them.  And  who  should  dare  to  invite  others,  or 
Ibrbid  these  1 

9.  If  it  be  a  sin,  is  it  not  a  heinous  one  1  This  will  best  be  understood  by  considering  what  his  limits  are.  Nothing 
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seems  plainer  than  that  it  was  his  mind,  Christiani^  itself  should  measure  the  commimion  of  Christiaiia, 
risible  Christianity  their  visible  commanion.  It  will  here  then  be  inquired  (as  in  all  reason  it  should)  what  Chrisu- 
anitj  is.  And  if  it  be,  erery  one  will  understand  the  inquiry  concerning  that,  as  they  would  concemiag  any  ihmg 
else,  what  is  its  essence  1  or  what  are  its  essentials,  or  wherein  doth  it  consist  1  Not  what  are  all  the  sereral  accidous 
it  may  admit  of  1  as  you  would  do,  if  it  were  inquired,  What  is  humanitr  1  Now  here  it  will  be  readily  acknuw* 
ledg^d  that  Christianity  Tas  all  things  else  that  are  of  moral  consideration)  must  be  estimated  more  nrincipally  by  in 
end,  and  that  its  final  reference  is  not  to  this  world,  but  to  the  world  to  come,  and  to  a  happy  state  were.  And  thai, 
considering  the  miserable  state  wherein  it  finds  the  souls  of  men  here,  and  the  greater  misery  they  are  hereafter  liable 
to,  it  must  design  their  present  recovery,  and  finally,  their  eternal  salvation. 

That  in  order  hereto  it  must  propound  to  men  some  things  necessary  to  be  believed,  some  things  necesaaiy  to  be 
done.  And  that  both  must  intend  the  making  of  them  g<x)d  in  order  to  the  making  them  happy,  or  the  saving  of 
them  from  eternal  misery.  That  both  are  sufficiently  propounded  by  the  kind  and  great  Author  of  this  ooustitiitioa, 
Christ  himself,  in  his  word  or  Gkspel.  That  this  Gospel,  besides  many  incidental  things,  expressly  represents  soiDe 
things  as  of  absolute  necessity  to  salvation,  by  which  are  settled  the  very  terms  of  life  and  death,  unto  sinners;  sad 
as  a  principal,  most  comprehensive,  and  most  fundamental  thing  to  all  the  rest,  requires  men's  resigning  and  sob- 

t'ecting  themselves  unto  him ;  or  putting  themselves  by  solemn  covenant  into  his  hands,  or  under  his  condpct,  to  be 
»y  him  brought  to  Gknl,  and  made  finally  happy  in  him. 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  this  end  is  essential  to  Christianity.  Christians  then  are  a  sofrt  of 
men  tending  to  Qod  and  blessedness  under  the  conduct  of  Christ,  to  whom  they  have  Dy  covenant  devoted  themselro, 
and  to  God  in  him.  Visible  Christians  are  such  as  are  in  this  visible  tendency,  with  their  children,  yei  in  minoriij, 
and  not  capable  of  making  an  understanding  profession  themselves.  Such  as  have  arrived  to  that  capacity  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  in  their  parents,  but  apart  by  themselves.  They  that  have  been  sufik:iently  instructed  in  tbe 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  have  devoted  themselves  to  God  in  Christ,  and  live  in  their  general  oonise 
conformably  to  his  holy  rules,  are  visibly  personal  covenanters.  'Tis  plainly  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  those  be  r&> 
eeived  into  that  plenary  communion  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  state ;  and  particularly,  imto  that  sacred  rite 
which  is  the  commanion  of  his  body  and  blood,  and  wherein  the  new  testament  or  covenant  nath  its  solemn  obhgv 
tion,  and  wherein  BsfcBderati,  or  persons  in  covenant^  they  have  more  express  communion  with  him,  an4  one  another. 

They  that  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  most  necessary  things  of  Christian  religion,  are  to  be  held  as  catechuoKss 
under  mstruction,  if  they  be  willing.  Thev  that  live  licentiously  in  the  state  of  penitents,  till  they  give  that  proof  of 
their  serious  repentance,  as  that  their  profession  thereof  appear  not  to  be  slight  and  ludicrous ;  they  that  refose  lo 
learn,  or  be  reformed,  that  live  in  open  hostility  against  the  known  laws  of  Christ ;  are  not  visible  Christians,  are  not  n- 
fiibly  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Visible  subjection  and  visible  rebellion  are  inconsistencies.  If  therefore  any  society  of  men, 
professedly  Christians,  do  make  other  limits  of  their  communion ;  admitting  those  that  Christ's  rule  excludes,  exclodiiir 
'them  whom  it  would  admit ;  especially,  if  the  alteration  be,  not  only  by  the  making  those  things  necessary  which  he  kaiS 
not  revealed  or  enjoined  as  necessary,  but  which  he  hath  not  revealed  or  enjoined  at  all ;  and  so  is  not  only  to  add  lo 
Christian  religion  taken  at  large,  but  even  to  its  essentials;  this  is  substantially  to  chan^  the  evangelical  oovcnaai,  to 
make  it  another  thin^,  to  break  Christ's  constitution,  and  set  up  another.  If  they  be  little  thmgs  only  that  we  add,  we  ouiA 
know  that  there  is  nihil  minimum  in  religion.  What,  if  as  little  as  they  are,  many  think  them  sinful,  and  are  theiebr 
thrown  ofi"  from  our  communion  1  The  less  they  are,  the  greater  the  sin  to  make  them  necessary,  to  hang  so  crea: 
things  uDon  them,  break  the  church's  peace  and  unity  by  them,  and  of  them  to  make  a  new  Gospel,  new  terms  d  life 
and  death,  a  new  way  to  heaven.  Ana  is,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  thinp  of  highest  necessity  depend  not  ooJj 
upon  things  of  no  necessity,  but  that  are,  in  our  religion,  perfect  nullities,  not  having  anyplace  there  at  ail.  And  there- 
upon is,  in  efiect,  to  say,  If  you  will  not  take  Christianity  with  these  additions  of  ours,  you  shall  not  be  ChriatiaBS,yoa 
shall  have  no  Christian  ordinances,  no  Christian  worship ;  we  will,  as  far  as  in  us  is,  exclude  yon  heaven  itscif;  nd 
all  means  of  salvation.  And  upon  the  same  ground  upon  which  they  may  be  excluded  one  communion  by  snch  arbi- 
trary devised  measures,  they  may  be  excluded  another  also,  and  be  received  no  where.  And  if  their  measures  diiler. 
they  all  exclude  one  another;  and  hence,  so  many  churches,  so  many  Christendoms.  If  this  be  sinful,  it  is  a  sin  c! 
the  deepest  die.  Whereas  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  with  such  severity  as  we  know  they  do,  of  the  altering  of  naa's 
landmarks,  what  may  we  think  of  altering  God's  7  And  the  sin  is  still  the  greater,  if  the  things  of  higbcan  neccsaiy 
are  overlooked  in  the  mean  time  as  trifles,  tithing  of  mint  is  stood  upon,  but  judgment,  faith,  mercy,  and  the  lore  rf 
God  passed  over,  (as  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  Luke  xi.  42.)  infidels  poured  in  upon  the  church  !  wolves  and  bean  under  tk 
name  of  sheep,  and  the  lambs  of  Christ  (which  he  requires  to  be  fed)  thrown  out  into  the  wilderness ! 

3.  But  if  we  suppose  it  a  sin,  and  so  heinous  a  one,  how  far  doth  the  guilt  of  it  spread !  How  few  among  the  sere- 
ral  sorts  and  parties  of  Christians  are  innocent,  if  the  measures  of  their  several  communions  were  brought  under  jan 
and  severe  examination !    How  few  that  lay  their  communions  open  to  visible  Christians  as  such,  excluding  none  of 
whatever  denommation,  nor  receiving  any  that  by  Christian  rational  estimate  cannot  be  judged  snch ! 
A   A  ™^,f®7  •  ^  consider  this  as  the  provoking  cause  of  Christ's  being  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  Christian  chareh! 


treat  it  as  his,  while  it  is  so  little  itself,  ani  so  little  one !  In  the  present  (most  deplorable)  state  of  thmgs, private  (tkn 
IS,  carnal)  interest  is  the  thing  every  where  designed,  hy  one  party,  and  another.  And  by  wishing  the  prosper^  rt 
the  church,  or  endeavouring  it,  is  only  meant  seeking  the  prosperity  of  our  own  party.  So  that  there  can  beno nailed 
prayers  nor  jomt  endeavous  for  any  truly  common  good ;  but  what  seems  desirable  to  some,  is  dreaded  and  depre- 
cated by  all  the  rest.  Thus  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years  hath  the  church  been  gradually  growing  a  araki- 
form,  mangled,  shattered,  and  most  deformed  thing ;  broken  and  parcelled  into  nobody  knows  how  many  Kraal 
of  communions.    The  measures  whereof  how  straneelv  alien  have  thev  been  from  those  whirh  wm  «-«»;» 


— „  -  —-—x—^w.^^,-  „.w^y  ,  ».„»  »vru<bv«u<ci9  u<uic99iu{;  lu  uvtifsvc  suuicwDVii  iniu  ocnpiure  never  saio,  or  snows  Uses 
never  to  have  meant,  and  that  is  most  manifestly  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common  sense.  Instead  of  reverent,  de^ 
cent,  grave  worship ;  affected,  scenical,  ludicrous  formalities,  uncouth  gesticulations,  disgusted  countenances  with  I 
know  not  what  empty  shows  of  a  forced  and  feigned  devotion;  which  things  also  wereto  serve  instead  of  irderh 

verr 

andpre- 


IXL      Z  •  •  *'*""«'*f''"  \^uii5iiaa  cnurcn.    auu  never  were  tnera  more  fervent  contentions  amonff  all  hal 

whose  nouons,  opmions,  modes,  and  forms  are  to  be  preferred.  ^^  •»«■»  au  Km, 
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The  word  of  God  tells  us  that  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death.  These  contests  seem  therefore  to  express  g;reat  soli- 
citude how  most  neatly  to  adorn  a  carcass,  or  at  best  how  with  greatest  art  and  cariosity  to  trim  and  apparel  gorgeoa»- 
ly  a  languishing  man,  in  the  feared  approaches  of  death,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  save  his  life,  cut  if  axiy  endea- 
vour to  chat  purpose  were  yet  to  be  used,  what  should  it  be  1  That  any  man  should  go  about  to  propose  to  the  Christian 
church,  were  both  presumptuous  and  hopeless.  We  can  only  speak  our  wishes  to  men,  and  oner  them  in  solemn  sup- 
plications to  Qod.  And  it  were  a  happv  omen,  if  good  men  could  once  agree  what,  in  particular,  to  pray  for;  ic 
being  out  of  question  that  such  men  woula  not  be  guilty  of  so  much  hjrpocrisy,  as,  to  their  uttermost,  not  seriously  to 
endeavour,  what  they  durst  adventure  and  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  subject  of  their  prayers.  And  one  would 
think  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  men  of  sincere  minds,  upon  serious  consideraticxi  of  the  present  sad  state  of 
things,  not  only  in  general  to  pray  for  the  true  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  but  so  ihr  to 
be  particular,  as  to  pray  in  order  thereto,  that  it  majr  be  more  entirely  one.*  We  are  told,  There  is  one  body,  and 
one  SpiriL  That  the  Spirit  is  but  one,  we  are  sure  is  true  in  fact :  and  so  we  are  that  the  body  animated  by  that  Spi- 
rit, as  it  is  such,  can  be  but  one  also.  But  the  apostle's  business  in  that  place,  is  not  merely  to  assert  such  a  union,  as 
there  already  was,  but  also  to  nersuade  to  such  a  one  as  there  yet  was  not,  t.  e.  that  it  might  be  more  entire  and  com- 
plete than  hitherto  it  was*,  ana  that  such  a  unity  might  bepreserved  in  the  bond  of  peace :  and  this  in  order  to  its 


i^pt  to  attract,  and  draw  in  others.  Yea,  and  its  appearance  and  aspect  will  not  only  be  less  inviting  and  attractive ; 
bat  it  will  be  offensive,  and  create  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  men  against  Christianity  itself.  Which  appears  the  plain 
meaning  of  that  petition  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  was  leaving  the  world ,t  That  they  all  might  be  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 
Implying  manifestly,  that  if  they  did  not  appear  one,  it  would  strongly  tempt  the  world  to  infidelity.  Whereupon  all 
good  men  have  a  mightv  inducement  to  unite  in  this  request;  ibr  more  entire  visible  oneness  in  the  Chiistian  church, 
not  atkij  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  leading  them  in  this  request,  but  from  the  reason  also  by  which  he  enforces  it,  that 
otherwise  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  confirmed  and  obdured  in  their  infidelity.  Who  sees  not  therefore  that  the 
Christian  interest  is  naturally  obstructed  in  its  extensive  growth  by  the  visible  disunion  of  the  Christian  community  1 
for  it  can  scarce  admit  to  be  ealled  a  society  in  its  present  torn  ana  shattered  state. 

And  again,  its  divisions  being  (as  thev  cannot  be  other  than)  criminal,  the  effect  of  indulged  carnality,  and  designed 
to  serve  Uie  carnal  interests  of  this  or  that  party,  in  opposition  to  the  rest ;  they  hereby  not  only  ofiend  and  give  scan- 
dal to  the  world,  who  thereupon  discern  nothing  of  peculiar  excellency  in  the  Christian  profession,  when  under  it 
they  see  men  driving  but  such  low  designs,  as  they  themselves  (more  honestly)  do  without  any  such  veil :  but  they  of- 
fend the  Spirit  of  Christ  too,  who,  thereupoD,  in  great  degrees,  withdraws  itself;  not  totally,  which  could  not  consist 
with  the  promise,  1 1  am  with  you  alwajrs,  unto  the  end  of  the  world;  but  unto  such  degrees  as  shall  testify  displeasa re. 
And  hence  is  the  CTowth  of  the  church  obstructed,  not  only  naturally,  but  penally  too.  Whence  it  is  most  evident, 
that  they  cannot  wiUi  judgment  pray  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church  of  Chnst,  who  pray  not  for  its  union ;  nor 
with  sincerity,  who  to  their  uttermost,  endeavour  it  not  also.  Nor  can  there  be  true  seriousness,  insomuch,  but  the  con- 
sideration must  ensue,  what  course  is  most  likely  to  serve  so  desirable  an  end.  And  since  necessary  things  are  most 
plain,  and  less  liable  to  dispute  and  doubt;  and  it  is  matter  of  fact,  obvious  to  every  observing  eye,  that  the  decepta- 
tions  and  divisions  in  the  Christian  church,  which  are,  and  have  been,  from  age  to  age,  do  for  the  most  part  arise  £rom  the 
addition  of  unnecessary  things  to  it.  whicn  belong  not  to  its  constitution ;  and  which  while  some  think  lawful  only, 
and  at  best  but  an  ornament  to  it.  otners  think  sinful  and  a  deformity ;  it  cannot  hence  but  appear  a  thing  much  to  be 
desired,  and  endeavoured,  that  tuese  occasions  of  ofience  and  division  might  cease,  and  be  removed,  which  even 
they  that  think  such  additions  to  be,  for  the  matter  of  them,  lawful,  might  yet  see  reason  enough  to  desire  and  to  en- 
deavour should  be  taken  away;  yea,  though  they  apprehend  them  of  some  use;  it  being  so  manifest  that  the  hurt 
which  accrues  by  them  is  unspeakably  more.  And  besides,  one  would  think  it  should  not  be  unapprehensible  to  any 
man  that  allows  himself  the  free  use  of  his  thoughts,  that  though  he  ^ould  continue  of  the  judgment,  that  such  addi- 
tions were  in  the  matter  of  them  lawful,  yet  the  making  them  additional  terms  of  Christian  communion  must  be  high- 
ly sinful,  as  being  the  introduction  of  a  new  Christianity.    Christian  communion  being  of  Christians  as  such. 

But  this  amputation  is,  according  to  the  present  posture  of  men's  minds  all  the  Christian  world  over,  a  thing  equal- 
ly to  be  desired  and  despaired  of:  as  a  general  union  therefore  is,  in  the  meantime.  We  cannot  unite  with  them  who 
insist  upon  terms  of  union  that  we  judge  unlawful  in  those  things.   For  those  that  insist  nwm  terms  that  we  think  not 


:we 

^  _  _  they 

alf  agree :  that  we  preserve  in  our  own  spirits  a  resolved  unaddictedness  to  any  party,  in  the'  things  wherein  they 
differ :  that  for  actual  and  local  communion,  (which  we  cannot  have  with  all  the  Christians  in  the  world,  and  can  have 
comparatively  but  with  a  few,)  we  join  with  them  that  come  nearest  us,  «.•€.  that  we  judge  come  nearest  to  our  com- 
mon rule:  that  (as  some  means  hereto)  we  especially  lahour  to  centre  in  some  such  scheme  of  doctrinels,  as  for  which 
all  these  profess  to  have  a  common  reverence ;  that  while  our  union  cannot  as  yet  be  so  extensive  «s  it  oiwht,  it  may 
be  as  extensive.as  we  can ;  that  the  Gkispel  be  not  hindered^and  that  our  mtnistry  may  be  the  more  snceesslul  and  pro- 
fitable to  the  promoting  of  the  common  salvation,  among  those  that  attend  upon  it.    Such  schemes  or  coUeetions  of 


oneself,)  provided  they  be  avowed  to  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  menaura  mensmraia,  reserringimto  the-ficnptures  the  honour 
of  being  the  only  menmra  menmrans ;  and  so  that  we  only  own  them  as  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures.  And  again, 
that  we  declare  we  take  them  to  be  agreeable  thereto  in  the  main,  or  for  substance,  without  attributing  a  saeredness  to 
the  very  words  of  a  mere  human  composition ;  which  indeed  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  words  used  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  itself  And  that  for  the  things  we  believe  them  with  a  degree  of  assent  prpportionable  to  Aeir  greater  or 
less  evidence.  This,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  such  as  have  used  a  sincere  and  ingenious  freedom  one  with  ano- 
ther, have  found  an  effectual  expedient  to  deliver  their  minds  from  mutual  doubt,  concerning  each  other.  Chat  because 
of  some  different  modes  of  expressing  their  sentiments,  they  held  very  different  opinions,  which  they  hawe  found  to 
be  a  mistake  on  one  hand  and  the  other-,  and  have  given  and  received  satisfaction,  they  intended  nothmg  tbatought  to 
be  reckoned  into  the  account  of  Socinian,  Pelagian,  Popish,  Arminian,  or  antinomian  errors.  That  fraodulent  and  un- 
just way  of  making  the  estimate,  being  justly  exploded,  that  whosoever  shall  m  some  things  that  touch  not  the  main 
points  of  difference,  say  as  some  other  of  these  do,  must  therefore  be  of  their  minds  throughout  Which  rule  of  judg- 
mg  would  make  any  Christian  be  taken  for  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan^  or  a  pagan;  there  being  no  inteUigcnt  Chnsuan,  b^ 

must  say  many  ^ings  that  they  da 

•  Wtk.  Iv.  4.  *  ^ohR  xHL  fli.  t 
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But  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  engine  of  the  devil's  is  by  the  mercjof  God  broken,  to  as  that  the  people  shall  be  no 
lighted  from  attending  to  the  ministry  of  sach  (be  their  denomination  what  it  will)  as  use  apt  and  prober  awihods  te 
awaJken,  convince,  and  save  souls,  by  being  told  they  are  antinomians  or  Anninians,  dbC.  It  TCingupon  iDqaiiT  fooid, 
that  persons  so  and  so  charged,  by  the  rash  folly  of  some  that  understand  nothing  of  the  diflferenoe,DesidesUieaUrereac 
sound  of  those  odious  names,  do  really  detest  the  doctrines  imputed  to  them.  And  that  Ainbermore,  while  we  look 
upon  an  agreement  therein  as  a  sufficient  character  of  one  sound  in  the  faith,  we  do  not  profess  to  reckon  every  one  of 
tiie  things  therein  contained  (without  distinguishing  their  importance)  necessary  to  that  purpose.  And  do  never  iaicndj 
our  communion  shall  be  limited  by  other  bounds  than  only  an  agreement  in  those  things  for  doctrinals,  which  we  take 
to  be  of  such  importance  and  necessity,  as  without  the  belief  whereof  a  noan  cannot  be  a  sincere  Cbrisuan.  Which 
certainly  cannot  but  be  a  very  few  less  disputed  things,  among  them  that  profess  to  believe  the  divine  aathoriiy  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  will  allow  them  to  be  mterpretea  according  to  the  oroinary  ways  of  interpreting  other  wrjtiBgi. 
That  for  matters  of  practice  in  the  worship  of  God,  we  be  satisfied,  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  things,  which  we  think  oa- 
lawfal  ourselves,  without  entertaining  the  least  surmise,  but  that  many  good  men  may  judge  some  thin^  lawful  that 
we  do  not,  and  may  practise  accordingly.  That  we  alwrn  keep  ourselves  in  a  prepared  temper  of  spirit  tc  receive 
further  information  anout  doubtful  things.  That  we  cherish  in  our  souls  a  universal  smcere  love  to  Chnsttans  as  soch ; 
and  to  men  as  men.  That  we  studiously  endeavour  in  our  several  stations  the  doing  the  most  general  good  we  caa. 
And  that  our  whole  design  do  terminate  upon  what,  so  fhras  we  can  succeed  in  it,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  good 
men  to  be  a  real  service  to  the  church  of  Christ,  by  gathering  into  it  as  many  as  we  can,  considering:  i%  as  made  ap<rf 
persons  that  with  judgment,  and  in  practice,  own  the  very  substance  of  Christian  religion.  With  such  dispontioas  of 
mind  as  these,  we  shall,  in  this  diviaed  state  of  the  Christian  church,  be  innocent  of  the  sinful  evil  of  its  dirisMios,aid 
keep,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  And  do  we  yet  entertain  in  our  minds  aay 
hope  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  spread,  and  be  more  general^  propagated  through  the  world  1  Or  do  we  desire 
it  should  1  Or  do  we  dread  that  it  should  not,  through  our  de&ult  1  Let  us  then  look  back  to  the  years  of  asciest 
time,  and  consider  what  it  was  when  it  grew  and  increased  mightily :  when  without  other  advantages  than  its  owa 
self-recommending  excellency,  it  every  where  made  its  own  way,  subdued  nations,  proselyted  enemies,  defied  the 
most  fervent  oppositions  and  persecutions ;  when  the  professors  and  preachers  of  it  triumphed  over  maityrdons,  the 
fierceness  and  fury  of  wild  beasts  and  flames,  overcame  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  word  of  his  testimony,  sot 
loving  their  lives  unto  the  death.  *  When  as  Pliny  writing  to  Trajan  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  inlimafes  lo  him, 
they  were  every  where  so  increased  both  in  cities  and  countries,  that  the  paean  temples  had  lain  almost  aaite  desvv 
late,  and  that  there  had  scarce  been  any  to  buy  off  their  sacrifices.  When  ^about  a  hundred  years  after)  TeitaUiaa 
representing  in  apology  for  them,  their  peaceableness,  and  how  easy  it  were,  otherwise,  to  them  to  relieve  thcanaelTei 
of  their  sufferings,  s&ys  they  were  become  so  numerous  in  the  empire,t  that  if  it  were  possible  to  them  to  withdrav 
themselves  into  some  remote,  obscure  place,  they  who  were  left  would  even  trenible  at  their  own  solitude.  Christianiiy 
was  then  all  life  and  spirit.  The  Christian  church  in  those  days  flourished  in  purity,  power,  and  vigoar.  Bat  whes 
for  the  space  of  about  three  hundred  years  together  it  had  enjoyed  the  protection  and  benignity  of  Christian  empe- 
rors ;  and  was  hereby  become  wanton,  lost  in  carnality,  not  content  with  itself,  and  its  own  native  oomeliBess,  bat 
affected  to  shine  in  a  borrowed  lustre  and  omature,  when  (as  harlots  are  wont)  it  began  to  paint,  to  be  food  of  m 
attire,  and  devise  things  for  deckings  to  itself  most  alien  from  its  original  state  and  constitution ;  (and  which  after- 
wards became  the  matter  of  bloody  contentions,  and  cruelties:)  when  it  grew  ambitions  of  secular  pompi,  spleadoor 
grandeur,  and  power,  then  wa«?  it  so  far  forsaken  of  God,  and  his  Spirit,  that  within  a  very  few  years  after  Boniisce 
the  Third  had  obtained  of  the  emperor  Phocas  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  whereby  popish  tyranny  and  saperstiijac 
became  more  fully  regnant  in  the  church,  (t.  e.  within  less  than  twenty  years,)  began  the  senseless  delosion  of  Ma- 
hometanism  to  spring  up  without  the  church;  and  assisted  by  the  incredible  accession  of  force  and  arms,  came  at 
length  to  prevail  aeamst  it  (now  gradually  sinking  more  and  more  into  vice  and  ignorance)  imto  that  degree,  thai  ia 
process  of  time,  what  Christianity  had  gained  thnn  paganism,  it  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  unto  Mahometanism  ;l  so 
that  in  several  parts  of  Christendom,  where  were  reckoned  thirty  Christians  for  one  pagan,  there  came  to  be  thir^ 
Mahometans  for  one  Christian.  And  how  next  to  unchristian  the  Christian  world  is,  in  the  nearer  cooatries,  (veiy 
generally  protestant  as  well  as  popish^  is  too  well  known ;  and  in  the  remoter,  divers  writers  inform  as.§ 

Let  it  now  therefore  be  considered  for  how  many  sad  centuries  of  years  Christianity  hath  been  at  an  amaziBg  stand ! 
got  no  ground  upon  the  whole,  but  rather  lost  much.  Is  this  the  reugion  which  so  early,  by  its  own  native  light  and 
power,  conquered  so  many  nations,  and  which  we  expect  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world  1  Who  that  oadctstaadf 
this,  would  not  with  deepest  concern,  and  anxiety  of  spirit,  inquire  into  the  cause  1  And  what  cause  can  be  so  obri- 
ous  to  our  inquiry,  as  a  luxurious  and  a  contentious  carnality ;  which  both  go  together,  and  which  have  enfeubkd, 
di^irited,  and  lost  its  self-diffusing  life  and  strength  1    What  we  cannot  remedy,  let  us  at  least  see,  and  i«™**it ! 

And  let  us  supplicate  more  earnestly  for  the  effusions  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  give  remedy  lo  oardi»- 
temuers,  and  overcome  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  restore  Christian  religion  to  itself,  and  make 
the  Christian  name  great  in  the  world.  For  can  it  content  us  that  Christianity  should  appear,  and  be  coanted  a  mean, 
a  weak,  and  even  a  ludicrous  thing  t  that  the  Son  of  God  should  have  descended,  and  come  down  into  oar  worU! 


than  he  found  them  1  distinguished  only  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  world,  l^  certain  peculiar  notions,  and  1^  somedifleM 
rights  of  woKhip ;  otherwise  as  flagitious,  as  sensual,  as  impious  towards  Go^  as  fttU  of  wrath,  haired,  maliee,  a^ 
mischievous  design  towards  one  another,  as  any  ragans  or  mfidels  ever  were !  and  yet  that  they  should  expect  lo  be 
saved,  only  because  they  are  called  Christians  I    What  a  representation  of  Chrisdan  religion  is  this ! 

And  thus  it  will  be  reckoned  of,  till  it  come  to  be  understood  more  generally,  and  more  openly  avowed,  that  Chin- 
tianity  is  not  only  a  system  of  doctrines  (and  those  reducible  within  a  little  compass)  but  of  precepts  also,  not  cca- 
cerping  the  modes  of  worship  only,  but  men's  ordinary  practice :  and  that  not  only  respect  theu-  external  actions,  bat 
which  are  designed  to  regulate  and  reform  their  minds  and  spirits,  and  do  lay  their  first  obligation  there,  most  sabdoe 


sought  for,  and  not  affi-onted. 

«?f®l?'? ^  '* w***  ^^^  Christianity,  and  avowed  to  be  so,  and  seriously  endeavoured  to  be  propagated  as  sach,  and 8 
2!liff!i!J!5'?i**  P?*.  *«>.^«Owit «  «Pon  •qoal  tenns)with Mahometanism,  Judaism,  paganism^re  deism.OT what- 
SSS^SHmlJfit*  n^^-  T^^ ^^  acomnetiiion  with  it.  And  let  whatsoever  c^es  noTi^^^eomfm^oT  is'not  tn^ 

n^rffiri  iw^^^tS"'  ^  'S?J^ ^^  °'*  ""^  ^"  '^t  "»d  » it  ^J  »PP«>r  ^^ entire  self-agreeJ^thing;  andU^ 
Christian  church  be  but  one.    While  it  is  not  so,  it  will  te  the  business  ud  design  of  the  mM,  only  loi^lMe  As 
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interest  of  this  or  that  party.  And  if  their  sense  were  put  into  plain  words,  this  it  would  be,  "  I  am  for  my  church,  or 
the  church  whereof  I  am,  whatever  becomes  of  the  church  of  Christ."  And  so  will  a  zealous  endeavour  for  so  narrow 
an  interest,  as  that  of  a  divided  party,  engage  and  engross  all  the  attention  of  their  minds,  and  their  reli^on  be  sum- 
med up  in  contention,  and  such  only  as  luuh  its  root  in  that  division  which  (on  the  one  side  at  least,  and  m  great  part 
too  probablv  on  both  sides|  chiefly  proceeds  from  mere  carnality.    And  wnat  is  it  but  relierious  contention,  for  the 


they  were  delivered  from  the  palpit,  they  should  ever  have  been  made  more  public.  I  have  in  this  publication  of 
them  partly  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  divers,  who  judged  they  misht  possibly  be  useful  to  more  tlum  those  who  heard 
them,  and  to  them  further  upon  review.  But  have  more  complied  with  a  sort  of  necessity  laid  upon  me,  by  being  told 
if  they  were  not  published  by  me,  the  thin^r  would  be  done  (as  it  could)  from  broken,  mistaken  notes,  without  me. 
My  own  memorials  and  preparations  were  indeed  imperfect  enough,  as  it  cannot  but  be  in  the  case  of  one,  so  often  in 
the  week,  engaged  in  such  work.  I  have,  as  I  could,  by  my  own  recollection,  and  by  such  help  as  I  have  otherwise 
had,  endeavoured  a  f^ll  account  of  what  was  spoken,  and  am  very  confident  nothing  material  is  omitted.  (Some 
ingeminations  or  varied  expressions  of  the  same  tning,  that  are  pardonable,  if  not  useful  to  a  hearer,  but  not  so  grateful 
and  less  needful  to  a  reader,  I  reckon  not  such.)  But  divers  passages  (though  not  distinct  heads)  that  were  intended, 
but  through  want  of  time  omitted,  I  have  inserted  in  the  places  to  which  they  did  belong.  Wherein  none  can  think 
there  is  any  wrong  done.  I  am  sensible  the  introductive  part  should  have  been  in  some  respects  otherwise  methodized. 
But  I  am  content  to  let  it  go  as  it  is,  though  I  find,  by  the  notes  that  were  brought  me,  that  some  things  were  somewhat 
transposed  (otherwise  than  was  intended)  in  the  delivery,  from  a  memory  not  the  most  faithful. 

If  It  do  any  good,  it  must  be  from  the  suppljr  of  the  good  Spirit  of  Gkxl,  which  I  admonish  all  you  that  read  seriously 
to  seek,  and  ask  fh>m  him,  who  hath  promised,  thereupon,  it  shall  be  given.  The  very  expectation  whereof  wul 
prevent  reading  with  a  vain  mind,  or  Ul  design,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  receivin^g  hurt  by  what  yon  read. 

Yours  in  our  common  Lord, 

J.  H. 


I'lUB 
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Ten  I  SAT  THBlf,  WALK  IN  TBI  BPIUT,  AND  T£  SHALL  NOT  FOLPIL  TBB  LUST  OP  TBS  FLBBH. 


The  last  time  I  spake  to  you  from  these  words,  having 
largely  opened  before  the  import  of  walkinfc  in  the  Spirit^ 
I  undertook  to  show  you  how  ikejUsk  here  is  to  be  under- 
stood, against  the  lusts  whereof  such  walking  in  the  Spirit 
is  the  prescribed  remedy.  In  the  general  you  have  been 
told,  that  flesh  is  here  to  be  taken  moralljr,  and  in  that  lati- 
tude, as  to  signify  all  sorts  of  moral  evil,  or  the  general 
depravednessof  our  corrupt  nature ;  for  though  sometimes, 
in  the  moral  acceptation,  the  sense  is  limited  (as  hath  for- 
merly been  showed)  to  grosser  sins,  in  contradistinction  to 
more  refined,  as  3  Cor.  vii.  I.  and  1  John  ii.  16.  vet  some- 
times also  it  is  so  far  extended,  as  to  signify  all  sins,  as 
Col.  ii.  11.  compared  with  Rom.  vi.  6.  And  in  this  con- 
text it  is  plain  tne  apostle  comprehends  sins  of  both  these 
sorts  under  this  one  expression. 

But  what  particular  evils  he  more  especially  intended 
here  to  ceiisnre  and  caution  these  Ghiiatian  Christians 
against,  under  this  one  name,  cannot  better  be  understood 
than  by  consulting  this  context  itself;  in  which,  though 
we  cannot  say  we  have  a  full  enumeration,  we  have  yet 
very  many  instances,  of  the.  carnalities  against  which  this 
remedy  is  directed.  Some  of  them  more  gross,  (as  we  have 
told  you  they  might  be  distinguished,) adultery,  fbmication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  murder, 
drunkenness,  revellings;  and  some  other  that  may  seem 
more  refined,  not  as  having  less,  but  only  a  more  subtle, 
malignity  in  them ;  such  as  hatred,  variance,  emulation, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  Ac.    It  may 


here  be  thought  straujge  that  such  sins  as  these  should  be 
animadverted  upon  in  Christian  churches  (as  this  epistle 
is  inscribed  to  such,  the  churches  of  Qalatia,  chap.  i.  3.) 
so  soon  after  the  Gospel  was  come  among  them,  the 
apostle  himself  thought  it  strange,  for  you  find  him  won- 
dering at  it,  chap.  i.  6.  I  marvel  that  you  axe  so  soon  re- 
moved from  him  that  called  yon  into  the  grace  of  Christ 
to  another  gospel.  Yea,  and  after  that,  with  the  Gospel, 
thev  had  received  the  Spirit  too.  For  'tis  said,  chap.  iii. 
2,  3.  This  only  would  I  learn  of  you.  Received  ye  the 
Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  1 
And  are  you  so  foolish,  having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  do  you 
think  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  1 

We  are,  therefore,  to  consider  what  sort  of  persons  and 
doctrines  they  were  tnat  had  corrupted  and  depraved  those 
churches :  and  whereby  it  will  be  the  more  apprehensible 
by  what  Kind  of  insinuations  they  so  far  prevailed :  and 
we  may  collect,  in  very  great  part,  what  tney  were,  from 
divers  passages  of  this  epistle  itself;  and,  mdeed,  from 
this  veiy  context.  Some  would  have  us  thuik  the  piersons 
were  of  that  sect  called  gnostics,  from  their  pretenoed  and 
highly  boasted  knowledge.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
this  sect  was  so  early  known  by  this  name;  but  it  is  very 
likely  they  were  that  sort  of  men  that  were  afterward.*:  so 
called.  The  characters  here  given  them  in  this  and  the 
other  apostolical  epistles,  do  much  agree  with  what  divers 
of  the  more  ancient  Christian  writers,  and  one  pagan  one, 
(Plotinus,)  say  of  that  sect.     Which  pagan,  an  inter- 
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prefer,  aad  mat  admirer  of  his,*  would  fain  have  pass  for 
aChrisCiaD,  oecaose  linng  in  a  time  when  the  controirersy 
between  Christianity  and  pa^fanism  was  at  the  height,  he 
«ys  nothing  against  Chnstianitjr  itself,  bat  speaks  very 
moch  against  these  pseudo-Christians,  whom,  tnough  that 
author  mentions  not  d^  that  name,  this  his  interpreter  oAen 
doth  it  for  him,  insertmg  "  The  Gnostics''  even  when  he  is 
bat  translating  into  the  body  of  the  work  itself. 

Bat  this  less  concerns  as.  It  is,  however,  out  of  qaea- 
tion.  that  tbis  sort  of  men,  very  anciently  called  gnostics, 
did  highly  vaont  their  great  knowledge.  A  very  tempting 
specious  pretence !  Though  their  sublimer  notions  (about 
the  ^ons,  &e.)  were  imaginations  only:  fancy  and  not 
knowledge,  or  yv&Sa-if  t^vv^wfce;,  knowledge  miana'med^  or 
falsely  so  ciedled,  (as  we  may  borrow  the  apostle's  expres- 
sion, 1  Tim.  vi.  20.  though  those  inventions  were  later,) 
and  could  only  serve  to  fill  the  minds  of  their  proselytes 
with  wind  and  vanity. 

But  their  doctrines  upon  which  the  apostle  animadverts 
in  this  epistle,  we  may  collect  from  the  manifest  scope  and 
design  of  it;  and  that  was  to  assert  justiJicaHon  hy  faUh 
vrUktmt  ike  works  of  the  law^  which  they  greatly  perverted ; 
and  sanUiJUetHon  w  the  Spirii  of  Christy  or  the  aoctrine  of 
the  new  erealnure,  which  they  even  quite  subverted.  With 
which  false  doctrines  they  conjoined  a  most  impurely 
vicious  life  and  practice ;  falling  in  much  with  the  Jews 
in  their  corrupt  doctrines,  and  with  the  pagans  in  their 
licentious  practice.  Which  must  be  equally  tempting  to 
carnal  minds. 

And  this  may  make  it  appear  less  strange,  that  all  these 
sorts  of  carnality  that  are  here  mentioned  in  this  context, 
from  verse  15  to  31,  should,  in  reference  to  the  same 
sort  of  men,  be  so  put  together.  For  it  is  evident  they 
were  partly  a  jadaizing  and  partly  a  paganizing  sort  of 
Christians;  as  Tfor  en£  of  their  own)  they  affected  to  call 
themselves.  Tney  held  it  lawful  for  Christians  to  join 
with  pagans  in  their  solemnities  of  worship,  which  tne^ 
were  wont  to  celebrate  in  the  temples  of  their  idols.  It  is 
notorious  how  gross  impurities  and  immoralities  were  in 
those  days  incorporatea  into  the  paganish  worship ;  such 
as  made  it  sufficiently  reasonable  that  idolatnr  should 
have  in  conjunction  with  it  fornication  and  adultery,  un- 
cleanness  and  lasciviousness.  And  for  the  addition  of 
witchcraft,  it  was  not  unaccountable,  there  being  also  sor- 
ceries, magical  rites,  and  diabolical  incantations  observed 
to  have  been  intermingled  with  the  sacra  of  the  pasans. 
And  for  which  these  (misnamed)  Christians  might  nave 
the  greater  kindness  also,  for  the  sake  of  Simon  Magus, 
the  rather  of  their  sect,  by  whom  the  affectation  thereof  was 
transmitted  to  some  of  his  noted  followers,  that  thoaght  it 
a  fflorious  thing  to  vie  with  their  predecessor  in  this  sort 
ofexcellency. 

Nor  is  it  alien  from  this  purpose  to  take  notice,  that 
those  diabolical  rites  are  said  to  nave  obtained  among  the 
paganish  idolaters,  of  drinking  the  warm  blood  of  their 
sacrifices,  and  of  eating  things  strangled  with  the  blood  in 
them,  upon  the  imagination  that  in  their  so  doing,  they 
did  partBike  of  the  very  spirit  of  their  gods  whom  they 
worshipped ;  and  'tis  not  altogether  unsupposable  that  the 
devil  might,  in  some  unnsual  manner,  enter  into  them  at 
those  times,  more  violently  agitating  their  blood  and  other 
humours;  in  the  higher  ferments  whereof,  if  by  the 
directer  influence  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  quarrels 
and  murders  (as  was  not  unlikely)  should  also  sometimes 
ensue,  it  could  not  but  heighten  the  sport  and  triumphs  of 
hell. 

And  that  the  decree  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  Acts  xv. 
might  have  such  a  reference,  prohibiting  these  things  con- 

I'anctly,  idolatry  and  fornication,  and  thmgs  strangled,  and 
Aood,  that  they  should  by  no  means  mingle  with  the  pagans 
in  these  horrid  rites,  a  learned  modem  writer  of  our  own 
hath  rendered  very  probable.b  And  hereto  those  vehement 
dehortations  of  the  apostle  must  answerably  be  understood 
to  refer,  1  Cor  x.  11.  remonstrating  to  tnem,  that  they 
could  not  have  fellowship  with  the  lord's  table,  and  the 
table  of  devils.  And  I  would  not,  says  he,  that  you  should 
ha^e  fellowship  with  devils.  For  though  he  did  not  judge 
it  unlawful  to  eat  of  the  idolfthaf  i.  e.  things  offered  to 
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idols,  being  sold  in  the  shambles,  he  jel 
protests  against  their  presuming  to  mingle  and  partake  m 
the  horriddiabolical  rites  aod  impare  practices  thai  wen 
wont  to  be  used  at  their  festivals  m  the  idol's  temples^ 

All  thoughts  of  bein^  by  their  Christianity  oUiged  and 
enabled  unto  strict  punty  and  holiness  of  heart  aid  life, 
were  out  of  doors  with  these  seducers,  and  endeavoured  to 
be  extinguished  in  such  as  they  could  work  to  a  conqiliaaoe 
with  them;  whereof  the  apostle  seemed  deephr  apprehen- 
sive^ when  he  so  earnestly  inculcates,  that  in  Chnst  Jesas 
(or  m  the  Christian  state)  neither  circumcision  nor  aBcir> 
cumcision  were  of  any  avail,  but  a  new  creature,  and  fiuth 
workinp^  by  love. 

But  it  must  seem  of  all  things  the  moat  unaceoontable 
and  incongruous,  that  men  of  so  profligate  aentimcBis  aad 
practices  should  be  for  Introducmg  a  justificarioit  fay  the 
works  of  the  law,  in  opposition  to  that  by  the  &ith  of 
Christ.  'Tis  manifest  they  hated  the  holy  design  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  they  professed;  ana  profesaed  it,  thai 
they  mignt  have  better  opportunity  to  undermine  it  Here- 
upon (not  opening  at  once  all  tne  arcana  of  their  way) 
they  carry  answerably  to  persons  and  occasioiis  as  ihej 
occurred ;  and  as  the  aposOe  was  all  things  to  all,  that  he 
mieht  save  some ;  so  were  they,  that  they  mi^lit  pervctt 
and  destroy.  To  the  Christian  Jews  one  thing,  to  the 
Christian  uentiles  another.  In  this  their  doctrine  tbcy  did 
most  plausibly  judaize;  in  their  impure  practices  ikej 
verged  more  to  paganism.  Pretending  to  Christian  eoo- 
verts  from  am<mg  them,  that  Christ  never  intended  to  tie 
them  to  strict  severities,  or  hold  them  under  an  uneasy 
bondage ;  whereto  the  apostle  seems  to  refer,  chap.  v.  a. 
Ye  have  been  called  (h6  grants)  to  liberty,  bat  use  not 
(saith  he)  your  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  Hesh. 

Thus  we  must  suppose  that  they  differently  applied  then- 
selves  to  such  as  they  designed  to  make  their  proselytes, 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  themselves  in  the  one  of 
these  to  one  sort  of  men,  and  to  another  sort  in  the  other. 
In  dealinj^  with  the  Jewish  Christians  they  not  only  denied 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  (opposing  thereto  ihst 
of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law,)  bat  cahtauiiated 
it  too,  as  if  it  tended  to  infer  a  liberty  to  sin,  and  mike 
Christianity  subservient  to  wickedness,  whereof  they  knew 
their  own  to  be  more  guilty.  A  piece  of  monstroos 
deuce  (but  usual  with  men  of  such  foreheads)  to  t 
vour  the  averting  that  chai]ge  from  themselves,  to  wl 
they  were  most  manifestly  liable,  by  first  chargsng  it  on  the 
innocent. 

Hereto  the  apostle  hath  manifest  reference,  whoi  ha- 
ving first  asserted  against  them  justification  by  ftith  imfy, 
Chd.  ii.  16.  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  ihe 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  vc 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  instiied 
by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  worka  a€  the  tew; 
for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be 


He  then  vindicates  the  assertion  against  their  imputaiioa. 
that  it  made  Christ  a  patron  to  men's  idns:  If  (saith  he) 
while  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  we  ourselves  abo 
are  found  sinners,  is  Christ  therefore  the  minister  of  sib  ! 
Gk>d  forbid.  For  if  I  build  again  the  thincs  that  I  de- 
stroyed,  I  make  myself  a  transgressor.  For  I  chroo^  <he 
law  am  dead  to  toe  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,  and  am  in  and  whh  him  dead 
unto  all  sin,  so  as  not  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  aof ; 
and  death  never  more  had  dominion  over  him,  when  W 
had  once  died.  And  whereas  they  thus  ofageotior  agaiitf 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  chat  u  miais- 
tered  unto  sin,  or  made  Chnst  a  minister  thereonto,  weie 
liable  to  have  the  objection  retorted  upon  theoi,  hoag  a 
sort  of  men  themselves  so  very  infamously  wicked ;  fiar 
this  they  had  a  double  salvo^  both  of  which  the  apnak 
doth  indnstriously  ref\ite.  That  is,  from  the  two  parts 
of  the  law  given  by  Moses,  and  the  two  sorts  of  the  worb 
of  the  law  enjoined  thereby,  that  is,  the  moral  and  rtel 
or  ceremonial  part.  In  reference  to  the  former,  ihey  &B 
in  with  those  Jewish  conceits  of  the  merit  of  their  f(vd 
works,  done  from  the  principle  of  f^ee  wfll ;  and  thai  ■ 
order  to  their  iustificaUon,  this  merit  was  to  be  mematti 
by  the  preponderation  of  their  good  works  to  their  had.* 
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and  that  it  was  ponible  that  erne  good  work  in  some  caaes 
might  tarn  the  scale ;  that  is,  if  thej  were  equal  hefore. 
Now  this  the  apostle  occurs  to,  by  showing  that  they  that 
were  under  the  law  were  under  a  curse ;  for  that  if  they 
continued  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  law  to  do  them, 
all  they  did  was  nothing,  as  you  may  see,  chap.iii.  of  this 
epistle,  ver.  10. 

And  then  as  to  the  ritual  or  ceremonial  part,  because 
their  sacrifices  were  in  great  part  expiatory  of  sin,  and  di- 
vers of  their  other  performances  carried  a  great  show  of 
sanctity  and  piety  in  them ;  which  their  expiatory  sacri- 
fices could  only  be,  as  they  were  representative  of  the  one 
propitiation,  and  their  other  observances  were  nothin|[  to 
their  sanctity,  if  the  thing  they  were  designed  to  signify, 
did  not  accompany  the  sign ;  they  imagined  they  were  not 
to  signify  its  presence,  but  to  supply  its  absence.  This  no- 
tion did  obtain  even  with  the  stricter  sort  of  them,  the  Pha- 
risees themselves,  who  thereupon  made  very  light  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  reckoning  that  though  they 
were  guilty  of  many  immoralities  in  practice,  their  exact 
(ibservanceofthe  rites  and  ceremonies  enioineid  by  Moses, 
would  go  far  to  make  an  amends ;  and  that  their  paying 
tithe  of  mint,  annis,  and  cammin,  would  serve  instead  of 
judgment,  faith,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  Gh>d,  which  they 
are  said  to  pass  over  a.s  very  light  and  small  matters.  See 
Matt,  xxiii.  33.  compared  with  Luke  xi.  42.  And  herein 
the  aposile  contests  with  these  Gkdatian  Christians,  not 
only  with  vehemency,  but  with  some  kind  of  wonder,  that 
when  Gospel  light  had  come  among  theno,  and  that  having 
known  God,  or  rather  been  known  of  him,  as  chap.  iv.  9. 
they  should  attribute  any  thing  to  so  beggarly  rudiments  as 
thefie  were ;  that  is,  being  circumcised,  and  keeping  da^, 
and  months,  and  years,  £c.,  the  things  whereon  they  laid 
so  great  stress.  And  because  they  did  so.  he  tells  them  in 
that  4th  chafer,  that  he  was  afraid  that  ne  had  bestowed 
labour  in  vam  amon^^  them. 

In  sum.  therefore,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  evidence 
to  them,  that  both  their  justification  and  their  sanctification 
must  be  conjoined  and  arise  together  out  of  one  and  the 
same  root,  Christ  himself,  and  by  faith  in  him  (without  the 
works  of  the  law^  as  that  which  must  vitally  unite  them 
with  >him,  and  that  thereby  they  should  become  actually 
interested  in  all  his  Ailness ;  that  fulness  of  righteousness 
which  was  to  be  found  only  in  him,  and  no  where  but  in 
him ;  and  withal,  in  that  fulness  of  spirit  and  life,  and 
holy  influence,  which  also  was  only  in  him ;  so  as  that  the 
soul  being  united  by  this  faith  with  Christ,  must  presently 
die  to  sin  and  live  to  God,  chap.  ii.  19,  20.  And  at  the 
same  time  when  he  delivered  a  man  from  the  law  as  dead 
to  it,  he  became  to  him  a  continual  living  spring  of  all  the 
duty  which  Grod  did  by  his  holy  rule  require  and  call  for, 
and  render  the  whole  life  of  such  a  man  a  life  of  devoted- 
ness  to  Qod. 

And  'tis  here  by  the  way  worth  the  while  to  observe  how 
the  apostle  himself  expounds  that  phrase  of  being  dead  to 
Uie  law  by  being  delivered  from  it,  Rom.  vii.  I--6.  And 
no  man  can  be  said  to  be  delivered  from  any  thing,  as  it  is 
a  good  or  an  advantage  to  him,  but  as  it  is  an  evil,  and 
doth  him  hurt.  And  the  law  hurts  no  man  as  a  rule  of 
life.  But  as  to  one  stated  under  the  full  power  of  it,  'tis  a 
bar  against  that  great  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  (chap.  iii.  13, 
14.)  which  by  its  yet  abiding  curse  it  keeps  off  from  him, 
hereby  occasioning  his  contmuance  in  sin,  and  then  con- 
demning him  for  it.  Whereupon  how  clear  is  the  current 
of  the  uiscourse  in  these  words,  viz.  By  the  law  I  am 
dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  to  God ;  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  yet  I  live,  q.  d.  The  law  itself  hath  slain  me, 
and  Idlled  all  my  hopes  and  expectations  from  it :  the 
same  law  that  slew  Christ,  hath  slain  me.  I  am  crucified 
with  him ;  which  supposes  his  being  in  him  by  that  faith 
by  which  he  was  to  live  ever  after.  In  this  faith  stood  his 
marriage  to  Christ,  who  succeeds  into  the  room  of  the  law, 
as  the  case  is  stated,  Rom.  vii.  1—3,  Ac.  They  that  were 
settled,  in  reference  to  each  other,  in  the  conjugal  state,  as 
ibe  law  and  the  sinner  were ;  upon  the  death  of  the  one 
(whichsoever  it  be)  the  relation  ceases,  and  so  the  obliga- 
tion which  depended  upon  that  relation.  And  thereupon, 
says  he,  the  law  itself  luivine  given  me  my  death's  wound, 
and  killed  me  as  to  it,  in  ine  article  of  dying.  I  join  my- 
self to  Christ,  and  yield  to  be  cmcified  with  him,  but 


therein  acquire  with  him  a  new  life.  Nevertheless  I  live. 
And  how  1  Not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life 
that  I  live  in  the  flesh,  is  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
hath  loved  me,  and  ^ven  himself  for  me.  And  this  life 
I  now  thus  live  is  a  life  of  pure  and  absolute  devotedness 
to  Grod ;  terminated  upon  his  interest  and  glory,  as  the  end 
of  it,  governed  bv  his  declared  will,  as  the  r^tle  of  it ;  i.  c. 
in  sum,  'tis  a  holy  life,  or  (as  before)  'tis  a  living  to  God. 
Whereupon  he  so  copiously  distinguishes,  chap.  iii.  be- 
tween Jews  and  Jews,  those  that  were  bom  after  the  flesh, 
and  those  bom  of  the  Spirit,  the  sons  of  the  bcmd-woman, 
and  of  the  free,  (as  he  allegorically  speaks,)  signifying  the 
latter  only  bom  into  this  new  state  of  life.  By  all  which 
he  shows  the  connexion  to  be  most  necessary  and  inviola- 
ble, between  being  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  life 
of  holiness;  so  little  opposite  were  these  to  one  another, 
that  one  and  the  same  faith  was  to  infer  both. 

But  now,  that  the  large  extent  of  this  holiness  of  life 
might  more  fully  appear,  the  apostle  signifies,  that  it 
must  not  only  excluae  those  grosser  lusts  and  works  of 
the  flesh,  but  also  such,  as  because  they  might  seem  some- 
what more  refined,  might  be  reckoned  by  some  less  crimi- 
nal, he  therefore  inserts  divers  of  this  other  kind  also: 
and  the  state  of  the  case  did  equally  require  it.  For  it  ap- 
peard  (as  it  mijB^ht  well  be  sui^posed)  that  so  far  as  any 
were  tainted  with  the  false  notions,  and  with  inclinations 
to  the  impure  practices  before  mentioned,  they  were  filled 
with  animosities,  with  wrath,  envyings,  and  hatred  towards 
them  that  had  not  received  the  taint ;  and  they  micrht  have 
too  much  place  with  these  back  again  towards  them. 
Whereupon  there  could  not  but  be  very  great  and  hieh 
ferments  in  these  churches.  Nothing  tnerefore  could  be 
more  requisite,  or  seasonable,  than  that  several  instances 
of  this  sort  of  carnality  should  be  put  into  this  catalogue, 
viz,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  A/c.  For 
they  were  not  to  be  thought  (as  was  said)  more  refined,  as 
having  less:  but  a  fnore  subtle  enerey,  or  penetrative 
power  of  malignity  in  them.  Nor  indeed  hath  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  church  sufiered  more  by  any  sorts  of 
evils,  than  by  those  of  this  sort.  Others  destroy  particular 
persons;  these,  besides  their  doing  so,  do  more  directly 
hurt  the  community,  and  tend  to  waste  and  destroy  the 
church. 

Now  as  to  those  grosser  camalities  mentioned  in  this 
context,  I  did  formerly  say  somewhat  briefly,  and  so  I  did 
as  to  that  which  seems  the  central  one  among  those  of  this 
latter  sort,  viz.  that  of  heresy:  which  I  considered  accord- 
ing to  what  it  doth  import  in  itself,  and  did  design  also 
to  consider  it  in  this  its  concomitancy,  viz.  of  the  things 
here  mentioned  in  so  near  conjunction,  and  that  are  of 
nearer  affinity  with  it,  hatred,  envyings,  and  the  like.  I 
have  indeed  been  since  in  some  suspense  whether  I  should 
pursue  that  intention  or  no;  but  upon  serious  considera^ 
tion,  and  solemn  lookine  up  to  heaven  for  direction,  I  have 
determined  not  to  let  this  sort  of  carnality  pass  without 
just  animadversion.  For  I  consider  that  I  speak  to  a 
Christian  assembly,  who  must  be  understood  all  to  profess 
equal  and  impartial  reverence  to  the  word  of  God,  as  to  a 
revelation  come  down  from  heaven,  for  our  direction  and 
conduct  thither.  And  therefore  none  dare,  upon  serious 
thoughts,  allow  in  themselves  any  kind  of  regret  or  disgust 
as  to  so  material  and  important  a  part  of  this  holy  word. 
We  are  assured  the  words  of  God  will  do  good  to  them 
that  walk  uprightly,  that  is,  to  upright-hearted  ones  -^  who 
it -must  therefbre  be  supposed  will  walk  or  deal  uprightly 
in  their  attendance  thereunto.  And  I  cannot  but  hcpe 
that  God  will  graciously  help  us  to  speak  and  hear  with 
that  uprightness  and  integrity  of  heart,  that  this  word  of 
his  may  do  good  to  some,  without  doing  hurt  to  any. 

In  speaking  therefore  to  this  sort  of  carnality,  (for  we 
must  mention  it  by  such  a  term  as  the  Holy  Gfhost  hath 
thought  fit  to  be  put  upon  it,)  I  shall  Jlrst  note  to  yon 
some  previous  things  more  generally,  and  then  shall,  se- 
ccndlff  let  you  see  what  appearances  there  may  be  of  it  in 
such  a  case  as  the  apcstle^s  present  discourse  hath  refer- 
ence unto. 

FHrU.  It  will  be  of  use  to  us,  more  generally,  to  note 
these  few  things : 

1.  That  the  several  expressions  of  it  which  we  find  in 
this  context,  in  closer  connexion  with  heresy,  as  it  were 
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guarding  it  before  and  behind,  vur.  batred,  variance,  emu- 
lation, wrath,  strife,  seditions,  env^ings,  do  all  note  bnt 
one  rikdical  eyil,  and  do  ail  agree  in  one  root.  Where- 
upon it  will  be  the  less  needfm  to  insist  npon  them  seve- 
rally, or  to  give  you  the  criticism  of  each  word  by  itself, 
which  it  were  a  great  deal  more  easy  to  do,  than  it  will  be 
useful,  or  of  any  avail  to  us.  What  I  shall  say  therefore 
will  be  more  general ;  but  will  however  ffive  you  the  occa- 
sion of  casting  your  eye  ujpon  the  particuLirs,  whereby  vou 
will  have  the  more  distmct  account  of  that  carnality, 
which  is  here  referred  to  by  the  apostle. 

3.  This  is  needful  to  be  noted  too,  that  this  precept  of 
the  apostle,  considered  as  a  prescription  against  fulfilling 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  has  more  immediate  and  direct  refer- 
ence to  this  sort  of  carnality.  This  is  plain,  if  yon  will 
but  again  peruse  the  words  as  they  lie  in  their  closest  con- 
nexion. For  when  he  had  said  in  the  14th  verse,  That 
all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  this  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  (most  of  all,  no  doubt, 
one*s  Christian  neighbour,^  he  adds.  But  if  you  bite  and 
devour  one  another,  take  need  ye  be  not  devoured  one  of 
another.  Then  immediately  come  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  This  I  say  then,  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  vou  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh :  q,  d.  The  lust  oi  the  flesh 
will  be  working  this  wav,  putting  you  upon  biting  and  de- 
vouring one  another.  According  as  sentiments  begin  to 
difier,  and  minds  are  divided,  inclinations  will  carry  one 
this  way.  and  another  that;  and  then  you  will  be  too  prone 
to  be  at  biting,  and  be  ready  to  fall  to  devouring  one  an- 
other. Now  I  have  no  better  remedjr  to  prescribe  vou 
against  both  than  this.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  you  saa.i 
not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  I  should  have  been  a  very 
unfaithful  interpreter  of  this  context  to  you,  if  I  had  not 
taken  notice  of  this  so  immediate  connexion. 

3.  This  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this  sort  of  camalitv 
that  lies  in  strifes,  in  emulations,  in  env^gs,  in  hatred, 
&c.  may  come  to  have  its  occasion  of  bemsp  exercised,  of 
working,  lusting,  and  exerting  itself  about  tne  doctrines  of 
the  Gkffipei ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  evident^  in  that 
you  fina  that  these  things  are  put  in  connexion  with  here- 
sies«  which  must  be  understood  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Qospel  doctrine.  Very  true  indeed  it  is.  that  that  word 
heresy,  among  the  more  ancient  philosopners,  was  used  in 
a  more  aentle,  and  no  way  infamous  sense,  signifying  only 
this  or  tnat  sect  of  philosophers.  Bot  the  word  coming  to 
be  borrowed  and  transferred  bv  sacred  writers  into  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  there  it  is  mostly  taken  in  a  very  ill  sense, 
f  thoup^h  not  always,)  as  signifying  error  or  corruption  in 
doctrine,  of  a  very  high  and  destructive  nature,  asTTit.  iii. 
10,11.  8  Pet.  ii.  1.  For  though  all  heresy  be  error,  or 
carry  error  in  it;  yet  all  error  is  not  heresy:  that  must 
be  such  error  as  strikes  at  the  root,  and  is  conjunct  with 


trinal  matters  are  however  here  referred  unto,  even  in  the 
very  notion  of  heresy,  and  therefore  about  those  matters 
these  carnalities  may  have  place.  For  when  the  several 
passions  here  mentioned  are  raised,  and  do  tumultnate  in 
the  breasts  of  this  and  that  particular  person,  they  soon 
and  easilv  spread  and  propagate  themselves  to  others,  so 
as  to  infect  the  community.  And  then  it  comes  to  the 
forming  of  it  into  parties,  or  dividing  it  into  two  sides,  as 
the  word^ix«r«^«(  (which  we  translate  sediiions)  signifies ; 
the  one  stated  and  posited  as  in  a  hostile  posture  against 
the  other,  till  at  length  the  matter  arrive  to  that  height  and 
pitch  of  contumacious  and  fixed  obstinacy,  as  in  matters 
so  important  as  the  apostle's  discourse  reflects  upon,  will 
complete  the  notion  of  heresies,  viz.  on  one  side,  at  least ; 
not,  perhaps,  without  great  faiUtiness  on  the  other,  which 
comes  next  to  be  noted. 

4.  As  such  carnality  may  have  place  and  exercise  about 
Go9pel  doctrine,  so  it  is  very  possible  it  may  show  itself 
on  both  sides,  even  on  their  part  who  have  the  truth  with 
them,  as  well  as  on  theirs  who  oppose  it,  and  make  it  their 
business  to  propagate  the  contrary  error  or  false  doctrine. 
The  very  defence  of  truth  itself  may  be  accompanied  with 
such  carnalities,  such  strife,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  as  divides 
the  guilt  between  the  divided  parties,  and  leaves  neither 
tide  innocent. 


I  am,  you  know,  by  mere  jirovidence,  in  the  Kiiaui 
tract  of  a  discourse  long  continued  upon  this  eooieit,M 
to  say  what  I  now  do;  and  I  have  therefore  the  bqr 
hope,  that  through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  may  be  of  me 
use  to  us.  But  this  comes  most  directly  oaderonriioace- 
and  let  it  be  noted,  that  whereas  in  soch  coatoubodl 
sides  are  wont  to  be  confident  they  are  in  the  light;  no- 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  may  be  nwr^^«^fi4qit  or'aro^ 
less  of  not  being  in  the  wrong,  in  what  maybe  of  ml  or 
greater  importance  than  the  matters  themaelTes,  dupoied 
among  them  that  agree  in  the  sttb6tantia]sofreligiGA,« 
that  hold  the  head,  can  be.  Let  us,  I  say,  deeplj  coasi^ 
it,  that  such  sinful  carnality  may  have  place,  uid  exeros 
not  only  about  religions  concernments,  bot  cTcaontkat 
side  where  the  truth  lies ;  which  is  from  hence  endeu, 
that  the  apostle  immediately  before  the  text,  as  I  hiTe 
noted,  savs.  If  you  bite  and  devour  one  anothor,  take  bed 
that  ye  be  not  bitten  and  consumed  one  of  another.  A 
great  aptitude  he  therefore  observed  there  was,  to  be  biting 
on  both  sides,  even  where  the  truth  lay,  and  whmit  JajaoL 

For  we  are  here  further  to  observe,  thatvheieKou 
apostle  sadly  considered  that  many  amonx  these  Chnuiut 
of  Galatia  were  lapsed,  and  fallen  from  the  pmity  aadsu- 
cerityof  religion  ;  ne  apprehended  too,  that  they  vhovere 
not  so  fallen,  took  not  the  best  course  for  the  recoreiyflf 
them  that  were.     Which  that  admonition  of  his  bk 
mean,  chap.  vi.  1, 2.  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  ovenaka  vitb 
a  fault,  ve  which  are  spiritual,  restore  snchaone  in  the  spirit 
of  meeKuess,  considering  thyself,  lest  thoa  also  be  tenpt. 
ed.    Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fvlfil  the  hv 
of  Christ.    It  seems  he  reckoned  that  the  somider  put 
among  them,  and  that  ought  fand  'tis  like  thoughi  thieB- 
selves)  to  be  more  spiritual,  wnile  ther  showed  not  dor 
of  a  spirit  of  meekness  towards  the  lapsed,  were  not  so 
npiritual  as  they  should  be,  and  discovered  more  canilitj 
than  became  them,  more  wrath  and  biUemesi  of  sprit tbaa 
could  comport  with  the  law  of  Christ    They  will  be  bnk 
awed  by  tnis,  and  be  apt  for  all  this  to  indolge  thdr  on 
furious  passions,  that  tnink  he  hath  no  law.   But  thoogl 
one  were  never  so  sure  he  hath  the  truth  on  his  side,  \b 
in  itself  a  dreadful  thing,  to  whosoever  shall  allov  hin- 
self  the  liberty  seriously  to  think  of  it.   For  what  most  le 
conceive  of  such  truth,  that  is  to  be  defended  is  some  case, 
I  say,  that  in  some  cases  ought  to  be  so  1  We  miet  sorrlv 
conceive  of  it  as  a  divine,  a  sacred  thing,  a  hetTco-bon 
thing,  a  thing  of  heavenly  descent,  part  of  a  reTchUic 
immediately  come  forth  from  the  verv  Docom  of  God ; »  b 
the  whole  Gospel  revelation  to  be  looked  upon.  Kovbere 
is  carnality  that  lusts ;  such  a  kind  of  carnality  is  tie 
context  speaks  of,  wrath,  strife,  hatred,  Ac  Here  isnri 
carnality,  lu.sting,  actually  lusting,  sedong  prey,raTeBinf 
for  food.    And  what  doth  it  feed  upon  1  No  mctBcr  ibitf 
than  divine   truth  I    evangelical  doctrines!  MfiBstnw 
thought  I  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  my  friends,  vbit  ib 
comes  tol  The  feedLing  an  impure  lust  npoo  sacred  ibi£^ 
or  upon  that  which  is  divine  !  I  must  have  my  hist  aib- 
fied,  says  the  proud,  contentious  spirit:  wrath  bum. 
anger  boils :  sacred  things  are  not  smared,  bat  itUea  npo. 
as  the  [Hrepared  food  of  lust.     It  wul  be  fed,  they  arciM 
forbom.    All  reverence  of  Ghxl  is  forgotten,  hcares  t( 
rava^d,  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  God's  own  kicg^ca 
are  violated,  and  torn  this  way  and  that,  (O  horrid  thss" 
bv  harpies,  vultures,  by  most  fierce  and  fnrions  \a$^ 
And  if^a  man  would  know,  recognise,  take  kaowlete  ci 
the  most  deeply  inward  sensations  and  intention  oi  bis 
own  heart,  Uius  it  is,  I  must  now  apply  my  thoughts,  bend 
mv  mind,  to  consider  a  revelation  come  firombeaTeo:  Ask 
what,  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  given,  to  ealigbm. 
purifv,  quicken  my  soul  towards  God,  renew  sad  fom  i 
for  dod,  to  serve  and  enjoy  him  1   no,  but  on  pon"^ '^ 
feed,  to  gratify  a  lustl  We  can  (too  often)  make  aeiittr 
better  nor  worse  of  it,  but  just  so  it  is. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  would  now  go  on  a  link 
more  particularly  to  snow  vou,  wherein  carauiiy  nay  ir- 
pear  exerting  itself,  even  about  such  thin^;  or  what  vill 
be  manifest  mdications  of  such  a  carnality,  as  is  here  re- 
ferred unto,  acting  about,  or  in  reference  to,  the  thirr  "* 
God,  the  most  sacred  and  important  truths  and  doctnK^ 
of  his  Gospel. 

1.  First,  When  in  compariaoo  of  aone  les  tha<>> 
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whernn  we  find  ooeasions  or  pretence  to  differ,  little  ac- 
eoont  is  made  of  the  incomparaoly  greater  things,  wherein 
an  serions  Christians  are  agreed,  and  wherein  thej  really 
cannot  bat  be  agreed.  Let  it  be  considered,  whether 
pains  be  not  taken  to  dense  some  matter  or  other  to  con- 
tend about ;  (that  shows  a  great  disposition ;)  and  then  hav- 
ing found  out  some  minuter  things  about  which  to  differ, 
our  differences,  as  little  as  they  are,  ^uite  swallow  up  our 
agreements.  The  whole  Gospel  signifies  nothing,  (though 
full  of  the  most  glorious  wonders,)  m  ccmipanson  of  some 
punctilios,  either  that  we  have  inyented,  or  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  be  an]r  thins;  in  them  or  nothing. 
Here  is  some  mystery  in  all  this  I  A  lust  is  to  be  gratified ; 
an  appetite  to  contend.  This  winds  and  wriggles  this 
way  and  that,  loth  to  appear  but  under  some  specious 
disguise  of  zeal  for  truth,  indignation  against  false  doc- 
trine, or  the  like ;  but  it  bewra3rs  itself,  and  unawares, 
shows  its  ugly  serpentine  head.  For  if  the  thing  chosen 
out  to  be  the  matter  of  contest  be  thought  worth  so  much, 
when  it  is  manifestly  either,  in  comparison,  little,  or  nothing 
but  a  figment,  why  are  not  the  thmgs  on  all  hands  most 
confessedly  great  and  most  evident,  more  highly  esteem- 
ed, loved,  reUshed,  and  with  gust  and  delight  fed  uponi 
Why  do  not  the  greater  things  signify  more  to  unite  us  in 
love  and  conmiunion  with  aU  that  agree  with  us  in  them, 
than  the  lesser  thin^  to  divide  us,  about  which  we  dis- 
agree 1 1ndeed  the  disagreements  were  in  themselves  vastly 
great  between  the  untainted  Christians  of  these  Galatian 
churches,  and  that  horrid  sect  that  the  apostle's  discourse 
has  manifest  reference  unto.  Blessed  be  God  there  are 
not  such  disagreements  amongst  us.  But  while  there  is 
Veaa  taint  of  error  in  our  minds,  (as  to  these  things,)  are  we 
not  concerned  to  take  heed  there  be  not  as  great  a  taint  of 
this  vicious  carnality  in  our  hearts  1  It  speaks  too  much 
of  it ;  when  having  devised  a  difference,  we  are  prone  to 
overlook  and  make  little  account  of  the  great  things 
wherei^i  we  are  entireljr  and  most  professedly  agreed. 

If  we  consider  the  things  which  the  doctrinal  part  of 
this  epistle  doth  more  expresslv  refer  to,  as  I  have  noted 
alreaov  how  great  things  in  reference  hereto  are  we  folly 
agreed  in  t  We  are  all  agreed,  that  a  sinner,  an  apostate 
lapsed  creature,  can  never  be  saved  and  Drought  to  a 
blessed  state,  but  he  must  be  justified,  and  he  must  be 
sanctified.  Ue  must  be  justified,  to  make  his  state  safe ; 
he  must  be  sanctified,  to  make  the  temper  of  his  spirit 
good,  capable  of  communion  with  Gk>d  in  this  world,  and 
of  final  eternal  blessedness  with  him  in  the  other.  We 
are  agreed,  that  such  justification  and  such  sanctification 
are  both  the  effects  of  most  absolutely  free  and  sovereign 
grace ;  that  none  could  be  ever  justified,  but  by  freest 
grace :  that  none  can  ever  be  sanctified  but  by  freest  gsace, 
most  absolutely  and  most  sovereignly  free.  We  are  agreed, 
that  the  highest  j>erfection  of  sanctification  that  can  ever 
possibly  be  attamed  unto,  signifies  nothing  at  all  to  de- 
serve, to  procure  by  merit  our  justification.  We  are 
agreed^  that  both,  as  they  are  from  the  most  free  and 
sover«um  grace,  so  do  come  through  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  Mediator  between  Gk>d  and  man : 
that  the  righteousness  is  entirely  and  only  Christ's,  by 
which  we  are  justified :  that  the  Spirit  is  most  entirely  and 
only  Christ's,  d^  which  we  are  sanctified ;  according  to 
that  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10, 11.  Such  as  are  mentioned  there 
were  before  the  grossest  and  vilest  of  sinners,  fornicators, 
adulterers,  idolaters,  dec.  And  such  (saith  the  apostle) 
were  some  of  you:  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sancti- 
fied, but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  Of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

You  cannot  but  be  in  all  diese  agreed.  We  are  ajg;reed, 
that  whosoever  does  sincerely,  evangelically  believe  in  God 
through  Christ,  receives  Christ,  is  united  with  him,  or  is 
in  him :  who  doth  by  serions  repentance  turn  to  God. 
whose  heart  is  won  to  love  him  in  truth  as  his  highest  and 
best  good,  who  is  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son ;  and 
who  having  been  made  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power,  doth 
now  render  a  sincere  obedience  to  him ;  every  such  one  is  in 
a  safe  state,  accepted  with  God,  has  found  grace  in  his  eves. 

For  no  words  of  Scripture  can  be  plainer,  than  that  they 
that  believe  in  Christ  shall  not  pensh,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life,  John  iii.  16.  yea,  that  they  have  it,  ver.  36.  That 
lixe  is  begun  with  them,  which  is  never  to  end,  or  which 


is  in  the  sure  way  to  be  cominned  till  it  becuuc  everlast- 
ing :  that  thejr  that  repent,  and  turn  from  all  their  trans- 
gressions, their  iniquities  snail  not  be  their  ruin ;  (Ezek. 
xviii.  30.)  that  God  hath  prepared  the  things  which  eye 
hath  not  seen— —for  them  Uiat  love  him,  and  will  §pve 
them  the  crown  of  life  according  to  his  own  promise ; 
(1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Jam.  i.  12.)  that  Christ  doth  become  the 
Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him ;  (Heb. 
V.  9.)  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ,  that  walk  not  after  the  fiesh,  but  after  the  Spirit ; 
(Rom.  viii.  I.)  that  it  must  turn  wholly  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grnce,  that  Qod  makes  them  accepted  in 
the  oeloved,  Eph.  i.  6.  We  do  all  agree,  that  they  that 
do  never  believe,  they  that  never  repent,  they  that  never 
love  God,  they  tnat  are  never  brought  to  obey  him,  that 
live  in  enmity  and  rebellion  against  him  to  the  last  breath, 
must  needs  be  in  a  lost  state,  are  never  justified,  never  ac- 
cepted with  God,  are  liable  unto  coming  and  ahidin^; 
wrath,  and  remain  under  condemnation,  John  iii.  16,  3b. 
Luke  ziii.  3.  Col.  iii.  6.  We  agree,  that  such  faith,  such 
repentance,  such  love  to  God,  such  obedience,  even  in  the 
most  entire  sincerity,  are  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  as  any 
cause  of  such  a  person's  acceptance  with  Qod;  they  do 
characterize  the  accepted  person,  but  they  cause  it  not, 
they  deserve  nothing;  nav,  they  could  not,  if  they  were 
perfect  No  internal  worK  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  in 
this  our  present  slate  it  were  most  absolutely  perfect,  so 
as  to  exclude  every  thing  of  sin,  could  be  any  part  of  that 
righteousness  that  must  justify  us  before  God.  To  sup- 
pose that  it  could,  would  be  manifestly  to  confound  the 
offices  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was 
Christ  that  was  to  merit  for  us;  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
never  to  merit  for  us.  It  was  not  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
died  for  us,  nor  can  his  operations  or  productions  in  us. 
have  any  causative  influence  to  the  meriting  the  justified 
and  accepted  state  of  any  person  before  God.  They  were 
never  meant  for  that  purpose,  nor  have  any  aptitude  or 
accommodateness  thereunto.  They  cannot  make  us  never 
to  have  sinned ;  nor  can  atone  for  our  having  done  so. 
We  cannot  but  be  agreed  in  this,  for  'tis  plain,  and  carries 
its  own  evidences  in  itself:  i.  e.  suppose  we  a  person,  as 
soon  as  he  is  converted,  made  perfectly  free  from  sin,  that 
very  moment,  by  some  extraordinary  powerful  work  of  the 
Hoty  Ghost  on  his  soul,  how  shall  that  expiate  for  his 
having  been  a  sinner?  Now  where  there  are  so  great 
things  wherein  we  agree,  and  we  make  little  of  them ;  things 
that  should  raise  up  our  souls,  and  awaken  all  our  powers 
unto  highest  acts  of  love,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  Grod 
and  our  Redeemer,  and  fill  us  with  wonder  and  uleasure 
as  often  as  we  think  of  them  ;  an  indisposition  of  mind  to 
take  notice  of,  and  consider  such  things,  so  as  to  improve 
and  use  them  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  Christian  life, 
as  incentives  to  the  love  of  God,  an  entire  devoting  of  our- 
selves to  him.  vigorous  and  diligent  serving  of  him,  and 
walking  holily  and  comfortably  with  him  in  our  daily 
course,  through  a  greater  disposition  to  contend  about 
we  weft  know  not  what  besides,  too  plainly  shows  much  of 
that  carnal  disaffection,  which  the  ^x)stie  doth  here  ani- 
madvert upon.  There  are  other  things  belonging  to  this 
same  purpose  that  I  find  I  cannot  reacn  to  at  this  time. 


SERMON  II. 

Gal.  V.  16. 
nUJsayiken,  WaXkinike  SpirU,  and  ye skaU  nai  fu^ 

tke  lust  of  the  /esh. 

I  HAVE  begun  to  show  you  by  what  indications  much 
carnality  may  appear,  and  show  itself  in  and  about  spiritual 
matters :  as,  (for  instance,)  in  the  controverting,  yea^  even 
in  the  defending,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  mtend 
now  to  proceed.    You  have  heard  it  does  so, 

1.  Wnen  Christians,  who  are  very  far  agreed  in  the  most 
important  things,  make  little  of  the  things  wherein  they 
are  agreed  thou^  never  so  great,  in  comparison  of  the 
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much  leas  tilings  wherein  they  differ;  as  all  eerions 
Christian  most  be  understood  to  agree  in  far  greater  things 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  differ  in.  I  latdy  mentioned 
to  you  sundry  great  agreements  that  I  cannot  doobt  to  be 
7ery  common  with  serious  and  intelligent  Christians, 
which  I  shall  not  now  stay  to  repeat,  bat  add, 

2.  Such  carnality  shows  itseli,  when  there  is  too  much 
apmess  to  lay  g^^eater  stress  than  is  needful  upon  some 
unscriptural  words  in  delivering  Scripture  doctrme.  Here 
we  may  take  carnality  as  the  apostle  doth,  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 
While  there  are  divisions  among  you,  are  you  not  carnal, 
and  walk  (or  act)  as  men  1  There  is  more  of  the  man  in 
it  than  of  the  Christian :  when  we  can  make  a  shift  to  divide 
alx>ut  a  word,  and  that  (in  the  present  use  of  it)  devised 
only  by  man ;  when  words  that  are  merely  of  human 
stamp,  and  used  in  no  such  sense,  or  to  no  such  purpose  in 
Scripnire,  however  they  may  be  significant,  yet  too  great 
a  stress  and  weight  is  laid  upon  them,  either  oy  too  stiffly 
adherinff  to  them  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  vehemently  de- 
crying tnem  on  the  other  hand ;  while,  perhaps  (and  it  is 
a  certain  and  a  known  case)  the  meaning  may  be  the  same 
on  both^sides,  and  would  be  so,  or  would  appear  to  be  so, 
if  such  and.8uch  words  were  waived,  and  otners  more  un- 
derstood were  chosen,  and  used  in  the  room  of  them.  It 
is  true,  we  are  not  to  think  (and  no  man  of  sense  can)  that 
we  are  obliged  never  to  use  other  words  in  such  matters, 
but  such  as  the  translators  of  Bible  have  hit  on  in  their 
version  of  it,  as  if  that  must  consecrate  those  words,  and 
leave  all  other  under  a  profane  character ;  but  if  it  appear 
that  any  word  of  a  doubtful  signification  is  misunderstood 
by  many,  creates  offence,  and  through  some  fixed,  immove- 
able prejudice,  or  prepossession  that  some  other  notion  of 
it  hath  obtained  in  the  minds  of  many,  it  will  always  be 
otherwise  understood  by  them  than  we  intend,  let  it  rather 
go  for  a  nehushtan,  than  that  the  peace  of  the  church 
should  be  broken,  and  men's  minds  be  disturbed  and  dis- 
quieted by  it  This  is  the  case,  when  any  such  words  as 
might  be  arbitrarily  used  or  laid  aside,  are  made  so  ne- 
cessary, or  so  destructive,  as  if  all  religion  were  saved  or 
lost  bv  them:  when  one  so  cries  up  such  a  word,  as  if  he 
would  sav,  "The  heavens  must  fall  if  I  have  not  my 
word."  And  another  decries  it  as  much,  as  if  he  said. 
"  They  must  fall  if  it  be  admitted,  or  if  I  have  not  mine." 
Sure  there  must  be  in  this  case  that  forbidden  Xoyo^a;^(<i, 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  that,  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  which 
they  are  usually  most  apt  to  be  guilty  of,  that  are  also 
guilty  of  what  is  put  in  conjunction  therewith,  perverse 
oisputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds ;  with  these  falls  in 
this  striie  of  words :  whether  that  be  to  be  understood  ob- 
jectively, or  instni  mentally,  strife  about  words  or  wordy 
strifes,  I  shall  not  here  determine.  But  that  whole  context 
is  worth  our  considering,  ver.  3. 4,  5.  If  any  xhan  teach 
otherwise,  do  irtpoStSavKaXtt,  teacn  other  or  alien  things,  or 
after  another  or  alien  manner,  and  consent  not  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  which  is  ac- 
cording to  godliness :  4.  He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing, 
but  doting  about  questions,  and  strife  of  words,  whereof 
Rometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisines,  5.  Perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the 
truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness:  from  such  with- 
draw thyself.  And  therewith  agrees  what  we  find  also  men- 
tioned, with  the  charse  of  avoiding  them,  9  Tim.  ii.  23. 
Foolish  and  unleamea  questions  that  p^ender  strifes.  Some 
may  fancy  they  make  themselves  considerable  for  learning 
by  such  altercations ;  but  the  apostle  slurs  that  conceit, 
calling  them  unlearned.  So  I  remember  •  Seneca  says  of 
the  Greeks,  (calling  it  their  disease,)  that  they  made  much 
ado  with  certain  iole  questions,  (as,  how  many  rowers  be- 
longed to  the  vessel  that  carried  Uljrsses  ?  and  such  like, 
that  he  there  mentions,)  whereby,  sajrs  he,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear more  learned,  but  only  more  troublesome. 

3.  When  we  consider  with  too  little  indulgence  one  an- 
other's mistakes  and  misapplications,  in  the  use  even  of 
Scripture  words,  placing  them  as  some  may  do,  upon  things 
to  which  they  do  not  properly  belong,  when  yet  they  agree 
about  the  things  themselves.  'There  are  words  in  the  Scrip- 
ture revelation,  that  it  may  be  the  one  or  the  other  of  dis- 
agreeing persons  may  apply  to  one  thing,  when  the  other 
(pgrhapt  truly)  thinks  they  belong  more  properly  to  an* 
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Other.  There  is  an  inconvenience  in  this:  the  ease  is  i 
as  if  one  should  have  an  idea  of  all  the  streets  of  Loata, 
in  his  mind  as  they  lie,  but  he  mistakes  the  naoies,  ind 
transposes  them.  As  fur  instance,  calls  Cheap-side  Con- 
hill,  or  Cornhill  Cheap-side.  He  does  not  wpeak  so  ia- 
telligibly  to  another,  but  at  the  same  time  may  have  the 
same  idea  in  his  mind  of  London  that  another  baa  And 
this,  however,  when  it  occurs  in  religious  disceptatkas, 
ou^ht  to  be  considered  (though  there  be  an  inconvcnicDQe 
in  it)  with  indulgence,  as  knowing  we  are  all  liable  to  ais- 
takes  in  greater  matters.  And  as  it  is  possible  then  may 
be  somewhat  of  carnality,  some  perverseness,  soine  doai 
arising  from  infirm  flesh  that  darkens  the  mind,  and  oeea- 
sions  It  so  to  mistake ;  so  'tis  much  greater,  not  to  be  aUe 
to  bear  in  another  such  a  mistake. 

4.  When  there  is  an  agreement  about  the  main  and 
principal  things  that  the  Scripture  revelation  contains  and 
carries  in  it ;  but  there  is  not  that  agreement  about  their 
mutual  respects  and  references  unto  one  another.    This  ii 
a  matter  indeed  of  greater  importance;  there  can  beao 
true  scheme  given  of  Gospel  truths  and  doctrines,  if  saek 
their  references  and  respects  to  one  another  be  not  ri^y 
understood.    But  an  entire  true  scheme  of  Christiaa  doc- 
trines will  not  enter  into  all  minds ;  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  particular  passages,  or  particular  tmths,  that  soike 
hearts,  and  that  God  makes  use  of  to  do  sonls  good  by. 
And  if  so  entire  a  scheme  will  not  enter  into  the  aunds  d 
many,  whether  through  their  darkness  or  ignofance, « 
whether  through  any  thing  of  prejudice,  that  waaasitwefe 
forelaid  in  their  minds;  nothmg remains  bat  to  be  patieat 
of  it,  and  to  do  them  what  good  we  can,  evea  npoa  tbrir 
own  terms,  and  in  the  way  wherein  they  are  capable  efiL 
There  was  such  an  obstruction  in  minds  among  these  Co- 
rinthians, even  upon  this  very  account  of  their  carnality,  s 
we  see  in  that  3d  of  the  1st  epistle,  that  the  apoetle  idk 
them,  I  could  not  speak  to  you  as  spiritual,  (it  mast  be 
understood  comparatively,)  but  as  unto  carnal ;  and  there- 
fore, as  a  wise  instructor,  thought  it  needfal  to  keep  back, 
to  withhold  some  thin^  m>m  them  that  he  reckooed  migki 
be  meat  to  them,  solid  meat,  strong  meat,  beeanse  they 
had  been  hitherto  unable  to  bear  it,  nor  were  yet  able,    k 
is  in  that  case  needftil  rather  somewhat  to  iHx^tw,  to  with- 
hold some  things,  or  suspend,  than  by  a  continneid  and  too 
urg|ent  inculcation  to  frustrate  one's  own  design;  aad 
while  we  would  have  all  enter  into  less  capable  mzads,  lo 
have  nothing  enter.    It  may  sometimes  be,  that  when  loe 
much  is  endeavoured  at  once  to  be  borne  in  apon  then 
against  an  invincible  obstruction,  we  only  engage  them  i» 
fortify  the  more  strongly,  and  shut  out  all ;  and  so  we  de- 
feat ourselves.    They  gain  nothing,  and  oar  whole  des^ 
is  fVustrated  and  lost.    In  all  our  applicadons  to  the  sooli 
of  men,  there  must  be  patient  waiting,  and  very  giadaal 
endeavours  used,  without  force  and  furious  striving;  ra, 
in  our  having  to  do  with  such  as  are  yet  the  very  vasab 
and  captives  of  the  devil.    So  the  apostle  speahs,  9  Tia. 
ii.  34.    The  servant  of  the  Lord  should  not  strive,  hat  he 
patient  towards  (even  all)  men,  and  wait  (even  in  relereace 
to  them  that  are  hitherto  alto^ther  impenitent)  when  God 
will  give  them  repentance,  that  they  may  recover  theoi- 
selves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  that  are  led  caniifebv 
him  at  his  will.    Much  more  are  such  methods  to  oe  used 
towards  them,  who  call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  oat  of  i 
pure  heart,  as  h*"  si)eaks  a  little  above  in  the  same  coatext, 
ver.  33.    And  consider  the  extent  and  endearingness  at 
this  character.    'Tis  to  be  deplored  that  it  extoids  sot 
further ;  but  so  far  as  it  doth  extend,  Qod  forbid  it  shoold 
not  have  a  most  persuasive  efficacy  and  power  opon  oar 
spirits,  to  make  us  follow  righteousness,  ftith,  chariiT, 
peace,  even  with  all  them  that  bear  that  character,  i.  e.  that 
call  on  the  Lord  with  a  pure  heart ;  their  Lord  (as  *tjs 
elsewhere)  as  well  as  ours;  be  they  of  what  party,  or 
denomination,  soever: 

5.  Much  of  this  carnality  appears  about  soch  OMften. 
when  we  are  over  intent  to  mould  and  square  Qospel  troths 
and  doctrines  by  human  measures  and  models,  and  too 
earnestly  strive  to  make  them  correspond ;  that  is, 
we  aim,  beyond  what  things  can  admit,  to  stretch  (or 
to  shrink  and  contract)  (&d's  transactions  with  bmi  . 
the  scheme  and  model  of  oar  own  ahstxactnotiotti  aoid 
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finitiofis,  or  of  merely  human,  civil,  or  political  economies, 
administrations,  ana  transactions  *,  such  I  mean  as  obtain 
among  men  towards  one  another ;  and  so  labour  to  have  the 
same  measures  take  place  throughout  in  reference  to  Divine 
Ihincs,  as  do  in  human.  W  hereby  more  than  is  needful,  use- 
fal,Xor  indeed  somuch  as  possible  to  anree  and  quadrate,)  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  of  civil  and  other  law,  is  introduced 
into  theolo^.  Illustrations  indeed  may  be  taken  thence, 
but  not  strict  measures.  It  is  impossible  sometimes  they 
should  be  so.  Divers  things  are  taken  among  men  in 
such  notions,  as,  in  delivering  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  have  a  full  and  adequate  place :  they  often  will  not 
exactly  agree  or  correspond.  As  if ,  in  speaking  of  God's 
pardoning  and  justifjrinip  a  sinner,  we  should  take  our 
measures  of  pardon  and  justification  strictly  from  what  ob- 
tains amongst  men,  we  shall  find  a  great  difference  and 
disagreement.  For  plain  it  is,  that,  according  to  human 
measures,  the  same  person  cannot  be  both  pardoned  and 
JQStified.  He  that  is  pardoned  cannot  be  justified,  and  he 
that  is  justified,  cannot  be  pardoned.  But  according  to 
Divine  and  Qosqpel  measures  both  are  truly  said  of  the  same 
person.  In  the  one  case  there  is  an  inconsL<$tency,  in  the 
other  a  fair  agreement  of  the  same  things.  He  that  is  at  a 
human  bar  a  justified  person,  needs  no  pardon,  his  case 
admits  of  none ;  if  he  were  justified,  pardon  were  absurdly 
talked  of;  and  so  if  he  were  pardoned,  that  does  plainly 
implv  that  he  was  not  justified.  It  is  quite  otherwise  if 
you  bring  these  things  to  the  Gk)spel,  and  Gkxl's  dealing 
with  sinners.  I  cannot  now  sjoena  time  in  showing  you 
distinctly  how  these  things  do  lie,  and  are  very  capable  of 
being  accommodated,  in  the  sinner's  case ;  some  resem- 
blance will  appear,  not  an  exact  or  entire  correspondency. 
The  instance  nowever  serves  our  present  purpose,  to  show 
that  God's  procedure  and  methods  in  his  dispensations  to- 
wards men,  will  not  in  all  things  square  with  human 
measures. 

Again,  if  we  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  covenant 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  take  our  measures  from  human 
covenants  that  pass  between  man  and  man,  especially  one 
private  man  and  another ;  for  there  the  persons  are  under 
no  obligation  before  their  mutual  consent.  It  is  not  so 
between  God  and  man:  God's  covenants  are  laws  as  well 
as  covenants ;  and  so  a  man  is,  before  he  consents,  obliged 
to  consent.  Therefore  here  again  it  appears  Gospel  doctrines 
are  not  to  be  exactly  measured  by  human  models.  Nor 
should  this  be  too  earnestly  endeavoured,  we  should  not 
too  much  set  our  minds  upon  it ;  'tis  to  oner  at  a  thing  in 
its  own  nature  not  practicable,  and  there  is  too  much  of 
man  in  it 

6.  When  there  is  a  discernible  proneness  to  oppose  the 
great  things  of  the  Gospel  to  one  another,  and  to  exalt  or 
magnify  one,  above  or  against  another.  It  is  too  plain  this 
mav  more  commonly  come  under  observation,  than  it  doth 
under  that  reprehension  which  it  deserves.  For  instance, 
those  two  great  things  that  I  mentioned  at  first,  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  both  very  great  things,  of  most  ap- 
parent and  confessed  necessity  to  the  salvation  and 
Dlessedness  of  the  souls  of  men;  justification,  that  a  man's 
state  may  be  good ;  sanctification,  that  the  temper  of  his 
soul  may  become  so.  But  is  it  not  too  common  to  masfuify 
one  of  these  above  or  against  the  other  1  To  contend  and 
dispute  with  great  fervour  concerning  the  higher  value  and 
excellency,  the  dignity  or  precedency,  of  this  or  that,  and 
to  which  the  preference  belongs ;  to'be  so  much  taken  up 
about  the  one,  as  seldom  to  think  of  the  other ;  and  it 
may  be  not  well  to  savour  and  relish  the  mention  of  it  ? 
Some  are  so  taken  up  about  the  business  of  justification, 
(that  admirable  vouchsafement  of  §rrace  to  sinners !)  that 
they  care  not  to  hear  of  sanctification;  and  so  all  their 
religion  is  foreign  to  them,  or  lies  in  somewhat  without 
them,  or  in  a  mere  relative  thing,  that  alters  not  their 
spirits.  A  strange  religion !  that  makes  a  man  nothing  the 
TCtter  man ;  or  notwithstanding  which,  he  is,  in  the  habitual 
frame  of  his  soul,  as  bad  as  ever,  vain,  terrene,  worldly- 
minded,  proud,  passionate,  wrathful,  malicious,  vindictive, 
ialse,  deceitful,  perhaps  (for  that  is  not  worse  than  the  rest) 
very  impurely  sensual.  But,  no  man  can  tell  why,  nor  to 
be  sure  he  himself,  he  takes  himself  to  be  a  justified  per- 
son :  and  perhaps  his  imagination  of  it  arises  itrhim  a 
■on  of  raptuvooa,  tmaocoimtabto  joy,  without  ground  or, 


root,  and  which  will  not  only  wither,  but  turn  (without  a 
seasonable  and  merciful  change)  into  endless  horror,  weej^ 
ing,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  1  A  fearful  and  most 
surprising  issue  and  disappointment  of,a  high  and  unmis- 
giving  confidence,  and  expectation  to  be  saved  1  With 
others,  whose  temper,  circumstances,  or  temptations,  have 
less  inclined  them  to  rejoicing,  their  religion  is  made  up  of 
tormenting  anxieties  and  fears,  and  consists  in  the  daily 
revolving  of  perpetual  endless  doubts,  whether  they  are 
justified  or  no ;  without  any  direct,  formed  design  of  being 
or  doing  good ;  by  which  they  might,  in  due  time,  come  to 
have  more  truly  comfortable  apprehensions  of  the  eoodness 
of  their  state.  They  more  care  to  be  pardoned  lor  being 
bad,  than  to  become  good  I 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  so  wholly 
taken  up  about  what  they  are  in  themselves  to  be  and  do. 
and  in  the  earnest,  but  too  abstract,  or  less  evangelical,  (anu 
therefore  less  fruitful,)  endeavour  after  higher  pitches  of 
sanctity,  without  due  reference  to  the  grace,  Spirit,  and 
blood  of  a  Redeemer,  that  they  neglect  and  look  not  after 
their  justification,  and  acceptance  with  God  in  him ;  nor 
do  relish  and  savour,  as  they  ought,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gkttpel  herein.  Do  more  incline  to~a  philosophical  (and 
scarcely  Christian)  Christianity ;  forgetting  Christ  to  be 
their  Biedeemer,  their  Lord,  and  vital  Head,  and  that  they 
are  (or  ought  to  be)  under  his  conduct,  and  through  his 
mediJEition,  daily  tending  to  Grod  and  blessedness. 

But  now  upon  the  whole,  when  there  appears  an  aptness 
or  disposition  to  separate  these  two,  justification  and  sanc- 
tification, from  one  another,  or  either  of  them  from  abiding 
in  Christ ;  or  to  om)ose  them  to  one  another,  or  contend 
about  the  priority  or  the  one  or  the  other,  (wlien  no  doubt 
they  go  together,}  and  about  the  preference  or  excellency  of 
the  one  above  the  other,  which  is  the  more  considerable 
thing :  herein  appears  much  carnality  of  mind,  an  unsound, 
injudicious,  distempered  spirit.  And  'tis  a  like  case,  as  if 
a  malefactor  at  the  same  time  is  under  sentence  by  which 
he  is  condemned  to  die,  and  under  a  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease, that  appears  very  probably  mortal  to  him :  he  has  a 
compassionate  prince,  willing  to  save  his  life,  and  he  at 
once  vouchsafes  him  his  pardon,  and  provides  a  very  skil- 
ful and  able  physician  for  the  curing  of  his  disease :  the 
wretched  creature  hearing  of  this,  falls  a  disputing  which 
of  these  is  the  greatest  favour,  to  have  my  disease  cured, 
or,  to  have  my  crime  pardoned ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
dispute  he  neglects  both,  looks  after  neither.  This  is  in- 
deed less  supposable,  in  the  instanced  case ;  but  how  great 
a  distemper  doth  it  show,  that  it  should  be  so,  in  this, 
which  is  of  unexpressibly  greater  importance ! 

And  now  further  it  is  agreed  on  all  bands,  that  faith  in 
a  Redeemer  is  necessary  to  salvation,  with  those  that  are 
adult,  and  capable  of  attending  to  the  Gk)spel  revelation ; 
but  here,  what  disputes  are  then  rais«i !  with  what  fer- 
vour are  they  managed,  concerning  the  place  of  it,  or  the 
kind  of  that  necessity  which  this  faith  is  of,  in  order  to  the 
safe  state  of  a  sinner !  A  like  case  again,  as  if  such  a 
condemned  malefactor  is  told  of  his  prince's  professed, 
gracious  intendments  towards  him,  but  he  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions.  He  gives  him  all  desirable 
assurances,  and  tells  him.  Do  but  trust  me,  and  all  shall 
be  well.  But  he  presently  falls  a  disputing,  Yea,  but  how 
am  I  to  consider  this  trust  1  (we  suppose  it  only  such  a 
trust  as  may  be  fitly  enough  placed  upK:>n  a  man ;)  which 
way  is  it  to  contribute  towaras  my  safety  or  welfare'?  Is 
it  to  be  an  instrument  or  a  condition  1  How  absurd  an 
abuse  were  this  of  the  clemency  of  a  propitious  prince ! 
If  there  were  a  public  proclamation  oi  pardon  to  many 
offenders  at  once  concerned  together,  and  thejr  all  agree 
only  to  disagree,  to  vie  with  one  another  their  skill  in 
criticizing  upon  the  words,  or  in  disputing  the  method, 
contending  about  the  order  and  coherence  of  parts,  ana 
make  it  their  business  not  thankfully  to  accept,  but  cavil 
at,  to  tear  and  mangle  and  pluck  in  pieces  the  proclamation, 
and  defeat  the  kind  design  and  gracious  tender  of  their 
prince?  What  clemency  would  not  this  provoke  to  the 
Highest  resentment  and  indignation  I  And  what  now  can 
be  stranger,  or  more  perverse,  than  that  a  revelation  from 
heaven  of  so  much  good  will  to  men.  in  the  substance  so 
plain,  and  that  so  directly  concerns  the  salvation  of  souls 
sbouM  \»  80  torn  and  mangled  1  considftredfor  no  poipose 
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less  than  that  for  which  it  was  roachsafed,  and  that  the  very 
end  itself  should  be  in  so  great  part  elnded,  that  was  so 
kin  11^  designee  in  it  t  Though  yet  the  endeavour  of  salv- 
ing difficulties  tha^occur,  by  earnest  prayer,  diligent  study, 
and  by  amieable  and  placid  collation  among  brethren,  or 
comparing  of  sentiments,  sincerely  designed  for  a  clearer 
understanding  the  fnme  of  the  Gospel  truth,  or  how  it 
may  be  with  most  advantage  represented  to  men  for  the 
promotine  of  the  common  salvation,  can  be  liable  to  no 
just  reprehension,  being  managed  with  that  revemee  that 
so  sacred  things  challenge,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  our 
own  ignorance  and  imperfection.  That  only  which  is 
blameable  in  this  case,  and  whereof  I  reckon  no  account 
can  be  given,  or  defence  made,  is  that  when,  for  the  sub- 
stance, the  Gospel  propounds  and  lays  before  us  so  plain  a 
way  wherein  men  are  to  endeavour  the  saving  of  their 
souls,  as  wherein  the  way&ring  man,  though  a  fool,  needs 
not  err,  i.  e.  that  there  must  be  repentance  towards  God, 
ijuth  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  renewed  heart,  a  holy 
life.  One  comes  and  pretends  to  show  that  order  of  these 
things  one  way,  so  as  to  compose  a  scheme  of  them  that 
is  renresented  as  most  necessary  to  be  observed  and  held 
to.  I^o,  saith  another,  FU  give  jrou  a  righter  scheme  of 
salvation,  another  way,  and  mightily  presses  the  necessity 
<Mf  that,  and  the  danj^^erous  mistakes  of  the  other.  And 
thus  they  cover  a  plain  way  with  thorns  and  briers,  do  not 
instruct,  but  perplex  and  distract  whom  they  should  direct, 
create  distinctions  and  oppositions  of  scheme  to  scheme,  not 
only  without  necessity,  but  almost  without  a  difference, 
and  yet  insist  with  vehemency,  and  lay  men's  salvation 
upon  their  understanding  the  matter  so  or  so,  when  it  is 
hoped  thousands  have  been  saved,  that  never  heard  of  the 
one  scheme  or  the  other,  as  they  are  distinguished  and  op- 
posed to  each  oUier.  Wno  can  justify  this  1  Again,  in  the 

71A.  place^  When  any  do  with  great  zeal  contend  for  this 
or  that  opinion  or  notion,  as  very  sacred  and  highly  spirit- 
ual, (as  they  account,^  with  no  other  design,  than  that 
under  that  pretenee  tnay  may  indulge  their  own  carnal 
inclination  with  the  greater  lil>erty.  It  was  the  very  genius 
of  this  sort  of  men  against  whom  this  epistle  was  meant, 
whether  they  were  then  called  gnostics  it  matters  not.  The 
name  well  agreed  to  Uiem,  and  they  were  known  by  it 
aAerwards.  They  were  men  of  mu<m  pretence  to  know- 
ledge and  sublime  notions,  as  they  counted  them.  And 
herein  lay  their  religion ;  and  under  this  pretence  they  in- 
dulged themselves  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness.  "When 
any  do  take  up  with  mere  notions,  which  they  are  zealous 
for,  accounting  them  very  highly  spiritual :  and  under  pre- 
text of  these,  they  indulge  the  carnality  or  their  hearts,  if 
not  of  their  lives  and  practices  too ;  and  their  fine'notion, 
(as  thev  account  it,)  which  they  (more  uncertainly)  father 
upon  the  Spirit  of  truth,  must  be  substituted  in  the  room 
of  all  that  love,  meekness,  humility,  heavenliness,  self- 
denial,  which  are  the  most  certain  and  undoubted  fruits 
of  this  blessed  Spirit :  when  under  the  pretence  of  being 
notional  men,  and  of  knowing  a  great  deal  more  than 
most  others  do,  anv  neglect  their  own  spirits,  and  suffer 
pride,  avarice,  ambition,  vindictiveness,  and  falsehood,  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  thin  cobweb  of  a  few  fine- 
spun notions;  and  they  can  now  hereupon  live  at  random, 
with  more  ease  to  their  own  minds,  and,  they  think,  with 
better  reputation  as  to  other  men. 

Here  is  a  glittering  show  only  of  an  aiij.  imagined, 

Eretended  spirituality,  drawn  over  (but  which  doth  not 
ide)  eomptf  rotten,  putrid  flesh.  Have  yon  never  known 
such  a  case,  when  it  might  be  said,  there  goes  a  proud, 
ambitious  man,  a  covetous  man,  a  false  man,  a  malicious 
man ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  rare  and  singular  nottonSj  knows 
a  great  deal  more  than  most  others  do;  and  this  must 
atone  for  all  his  crimes  with  God  and  man,  and  both  quiet 
his  conscience  and  salve  his  credit  together  I  And  who 
can  doubt  but  this  man  must  be  very  fond  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  zealously  contend  and  dispute  for  them  upon 
any  occasion  (though  he  never  so  ineptly  make  it)  wnen 
they  are  to  do  him  so  great  service,  and  to  stand  nim  in 
80  much  stead,  i.  e.  to  supply  the  room  for  him  of  all  real 
religion  and  morality.  And  if  he  have  happened  upon 
such  notions  as  are  really  true,  and  revealed  by  God  him- 
self, by  how  much  the  more  certainly  divine  they  be,  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  wickedness,  so  basely  to  prostitute 


sacred  things,  truths  that  are  the  very  oflhwiug  of  fcea««% 
unto  so  vile  purposes.  It  were  fault  enoo^  to  make  them 
serve  different  or  other  purposes  than  th^  are  ci^MMe  <^ 
i,  €.  to  supply  the  room  of  religion  and  real  goodaeaa. 
What  an  mai^ity  is  that  to  religion,  to  suppose  an  enptf 
spiritless  opinion  can  fill  up  its  place !  a  thing  that  does  a 
man  no  good,  for  which  his  mind  and  spirit  is  nothing  the 
better !  much  more,  that  shelters  what  is  so  very  bad !  Caa 
this  serve  for  religion  1  That  religion  that  eonsisis  with 
being  proud,  with  being  decoitfiil,  with  beinf  rsalieioas^ 
with  being  revengeful,  learn,  learn  to  denise  soeli  a  reli- 
gion !  Much  more  that  is  taken  up  to  veil  over  these,  and 
exclude  all  real  goodness !  Again, 

8.  When,  in  the  maintaining  any  doctrine  of  the  GospH 
in  opposition  to  others,  we  industriously  set  umsclres  to 
pervert  their  meaning,  and  impute  things  to  them  that  they 
never  say.  Or  again,  if  we  charge  their  opiakms  wbea 
we  oppose  with  consequences  which  they  disclaim,  ptofcis- 
ing.  It  may  be,  rather  to  disclaim  their  former  opiaioa, 
and  change  their  judgment,  than  admit  such  eoiiseq[iieneeB. 
if  th^  could  discern  any  connexion  between  the  oae  aaa 
the  other.  This  surely  argues  a  mighty  diqiosition  to  coa- 
tend,  when  we  will  quarrel  with  one  that  is  really  of  oar 
own  mind ;  for  herein  he  appears  to  be  virtvally  altcady 
of  the  same  mind  in  a  greater  matter,  at  least,  thaa  fee 
differs  with  us  about ;  because  no  man  charges  another^ 
opinion  with  a  consequence,  designing  thereby  to  obi%e 
him  to  change  his  opinion ;  but  as  supposing  it  to  be  aa 
agreed  thing  between  them  both,  that  the  consequcnee  ■ 
worse  than  me  opinion.  When  therefore  tfa«  conseqwaer 
I  charge  is  disclaimed  by  him  whom  I  omnae,  either  it  ir 
justly  charged,  or  it  ia  not.  If  it  be  not,  h^  opiiuon  ma.} 
be  true,  notwithstanding  what  I  herein  sav  to  tie  eontrarr, 
and  I  am  certainly  so  far  in  an  error.  But  if  it  be  justly 
charged;  being  yet  disclaimed,  we  are  formally  acreed 
concemiDg  the  consequence,  and  are  virtually  agreed  eon- 
cemin^  the  disputed  point  too,  because  he  pnofeasedly  dis* 
avows  It  upon  supposition  such  a  consequence  woald  fol- 
low, which  yet  perhi^  he  sees  notj  and  so  the  agreemeai 
must  be  much  greater  than  the  diflference.  And  yet  com- 
monly this  signifies  nothing  in  order  to  peace :  that  is,  it  is 
not  enough,  that  I  see  the  same  things  that  yon  do,  ualev 
I  also  see  them  too  with  your  eyes. 

9.  When  such  disputes  do  arise  at  length  to  wrath,  le 
angry  strife,  yea,  and  even  to  fixed  enmity.  What  dread- 
fed  carnality  is  here !  Most  deservedly  so  called,  if  yua 
only  consider  flesh  or  carnality  as  an  unreasonable,  a  brutal 
thing.  For  what  can  be  more  unreasonable  or  vaaecoaai- 
able  than  to  fall  out  with  another  man,  be^tose  be  thiafci 
not  as  I  do,  or  receives  not  my  sentiments,  as  I  also  do  ast 
receive  his.  Is  it  not  to  be  oonaidered,  that  be  no  finther 
differs  from  me  than  I  do  from  him  1  If  there  be  cause  of 
anger  upon  this  account,  on  one  side,  there  is  the  sane 
cause  on  the  other  too ;  and  then  whither  shall  this  gnwi 
And  how  little  can  this  avail  upon  a  rational  eetiBMiel 
Can  any  good  come  of  it  t  doth  it  tend  to  the  cleaiiaff  of 
truth  1  Shall  we  see  the  better  through  the  cknada  and  a«t 
we  raised  1  Is  a  good  cause  served  by  it  1  or  <k>  we  ihiak 
it  possible  the  wrath  of  man  should  ever  work  the  rigli- 
eousness  of  God  1  And  when  such  carnalities  as  tbcse  da 
exert  themselves,  and  the  hot  steams  and  liimes  arise, 
which  the  apostle  here  calls  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  tKA 
lusting  to  envy,  lusting  to  wrath ;  what  is  the  produci  (or 
even  the  productive  cause)  but  that  sort  of  fire  which  ii 
without  light  1  And  you  know  what  fire  that  reaewhirs! 
And  if  a  man  once  mid  any  fervour  of  this  kind  stir  or 
kindle  in  his  breast,  if  he  aright  consida',  be  would  bo 
more  cherish  it,  than  one  would  do  a  brand  ibmm  iato 
his  bosom  from  the  infernal  fire.  One  would  tbmk  in  ihi» 
case,  What  have  I  stirring  within  me  1  something  a-kia  ta 
hell !  Can  this  conduce  to  the  service  of  divine  and  hea- 
venly truth  1  And  let  it  be  sadly  considered :  our  being, 
upon  such  accounts^  angry  with  one  another,  is  a  diaaal 
token  of  God's  being  angry  with  us  all,  and  a  pioroteiag 
cause  of  it  too.  Methinks  that  should  be  a  quafanv  thoacfct! 
and  strike  our  souls  with  a  strange  damp !  Shall  I  indolfe 
that  in  myself,  that  is  a  mark  upon  me  of  E^vine  dit- 

fleasure ;  and  upon  all  in  whom,  it  is  found  1  To  have  his 
loly  Spirit  retire,  that  blessed  Spirit  of  km,  and  of  a 
sound  mind,  and  to  leave  us  under  the  powcir  of  rthriHsM 
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lusdnff  flesh  I  Can  this  be  gnrtelvl,  or  not  be  a ^,..^. 

frightful  thing  1  And  whereas  a  right  scheme  of  Gospel 
doctrine  is  the  thing  pretended  to>be  striven  for,  I  beseech 
you  consider :  The  more  entirel jr,  and  the  more  deeply,  the 
true  scheme  of  Qospel  doctrine  is  inlaid  in  a  mairs  sonl, 
the  more  certainly  it  must  form  it  into  all  meekness,  hu- 
mility, sentleness,  love,  kindness,  and  benignity  towards 
fellow-Christians  of  whatsoever  denomination ;  not  oon- 
&[ied,  not  limited  (as  that  of  the  Pharisees)  unto  their  own 
party;  but  diffusing  and  spreading  itself  to  all  that  bear 
the  character  and  cognizance  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Spirit  of  greater  amplitude :  ex- 
tends and  difiiiscs  itself  through  the  whole  body  of  Cnrist. 
Nor  can  any  man  more  effectually  disgrace  his  own 
cause,  or  make  sure  to  worst  himself  in  it,  than  by  defend- 
ing it  wrathfully.  For  admit  that  he  err  whom  I  oppose, 
a  thousand  to  one  but  that  my  wrath  is  worse  than  his 
error,  probably  a  thousand  times  worse.  I  go  about  there- 
fore to  take  away  a  mote  from  his  eye,  having  a  beam  in 
mj  own ;  or  am  more  concerned  for  a  misplac^  hair  upon 
bis  head,  than  I  am  for  a  fiery  ulcer  in  my  own  breast. 
We  are  not,  'tis  true,  to  be  stoical  to  condemn  the  natural 
passion  of  anger,  as  such,  for  sinful.  But  if  it  exceeds  its 
cause,  and  sets  not  with  the  sun,  it  becomes  strange,  un- 
hallowed fire.     But  again  in  the 

10^  place.  There  is  still  a  further  appearance  of  great 
carnality  in  such  cases,  when  any  do  adventure  to  judge  of 
the  cousciences  and  states  of  tliem  whom  thev  oppose,  or 
from  whom  they  differ :  when  they  ascend  the  tribunal, 
usurp  the  throne,  pass  sentence  upon  them,  as  men  of  no 
conscience^  or  or  no  sincerity,  or  uprightness  of  heart  with 
GoA.    As  if  theirs  were  to  be  the  universal  conscience,  the 
measure  of  all  consciences ;  and  he  that  cannot  be  governed 
by  their  conscience,  must  have  none  at  all :  or  he  be  stark 
blind  towards  truth,  towards  God,  and  towards  himself, 
that  sees  not  every  thin?  they  see,  or  fancy  themselves  to  see. 
This  is  a  most  high  usurpation  upon  Divine  preroga^ 
tive ;  and  how  can  any  insensibly  slide  into  such  an  evil 
as  this,  in  the  face  of  so  plain  and  so  awful  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  so  severely  animadverts  upon  it  1  that  14th  to 
the  Rooians,  and  sundry  verses  of  it    With  what  reve- 
rence and  dread  should  it  strike  a  man's  soul  in  such  a 
case !  When  we  have  the  rights  of  the  Redeemer  asserted 
in  those  whom  he  hath  bought  with  his  blood.    And  are 
told  that  for  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  re- 
vived, that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living, 
ver.  9.    And  it's  thereupon  further  said  to  us,  Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  s  servant,  as  ver.  10.    Why  dost 
thou  judge  thy  brother,  or  set  at  nought  thy  brother  1    We 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.    We 
are  all  of  us  his,  be  both  died,  and  revived,  and  rose  again, 
that  he  mi^ht  be  Lord  of  all,  as  Acts  x.  36.    And  here  of 
dead  and  living,  i.  e.  that  he  might  be  owner  of  all,  which 
is  the  first  notion  of  Dtnninus  or  Lord^  and  in  both  worlds, 
the  visible  and  the  invisible ;  that  into  which  many  are 
dead,  and  deceased  from  hence,  and  so  to  us  become  invisi- 
ble ;  and  manv  that,  yet  surviving,  are  still  visible  to  us.  So 
ample  is  his  dominion!    And  b^ause  the  jus  imfferii^  the 
right  of  gffvemmeiU,  of  which  judgment  is  the  last,  con- 
clusive act,  hath  for  its  foundation  the  jus  dominii ;  'tis 
therefore  asserted  to  him  as  the  caronis  and  complement, 
the  very  summiiv  of  his  acquired  rights,  that  he  is  to  finish 
all    things  by  the  last  judgment,  which  must  pass  upon 
both  the  already  dead  ana  the  yet  living.    Thus  is  the 
g^round  of  the  expostulation  laid.    Who  art  thou  who  pre- 
sumest  to  justle  him  out  of  this  bis  supreme  and  most 
sacred  right  1  Perhaps  the  matter  disputed  about  may  be 
doubtful,  but  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  this  incommu- 
nicable authoritv  of  our  Lord  Christ,  or  conceming  his 
law  against  sucn  judging.  Matt.  vii.  1.    And  to  run  into 
certain  sin,  in  a  furious  chasing  of  uncertain  error  I  what 
consideration,  what  tenderness  of  offending,  of  affronting 
him,  and  of  hazarding  our  own  souls,  is  there  in  all  this  i 
To  judge  other  men's  consciences,  is  of  so  near  affinity 
-with  governing  them,  that  they  that  can  allow  themselves 
to  do  the  former,  want  only  power,  not  will  or  inclination, 
to  offer  at  the  other  too.     which  puts  the  matter  out  of 
doubt,  that  when  men  of  this  temper  complain  of  such 
QsuriMUion,  'tis  not  that  they  think  it  an  onence  in  itself, 
bftt  against  them  only ;  and  that  no  conaciencea  ongh^  to 


be  ft«e,  but  their  own.  The  proof  of  an  honest  and  equal 
mind  herein  is,  when  we  juoge  this  to  be  evil,  not  being 
hurt  by  it;-  or  abhor  to  hurt  others  in  this  kind,  when  we 
have  power  to  do  it  Upon  which  accoant  that  passage  is 
memorable  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  to  a  certain 
prelate,  that  there  was  no  sin,  no  tyranny,  more  grievous 
than  to  affect  dominion  over  men's  consciences ;  and  that 
they  who  do  so,  go  about  to  invade  the  tower  of  heaven. 
A  considerable  saying  from  so  great  a  prince,  that  lived 
and  died  in  the  Roman  communion.  What  shall  be  thought 
of  any  suchprotestants,  that  without  any  colour  or  shadow 
of  a  ground,  besides  differing  from  them  in  some  very  dis- 
putable and  unimportant  opinions,  shall  presume  to  jud^e 
of  other  men's  consciences,  (and  consequently  of  their 
states  God-ward,)  which  such  a  one  as  he  thought  it  so 
presumptuous  wickedness  to  attempt  to  overrule  or 
govern  1 

11.  When  we  over-magniiV  our  own  understandings, 
and  assume  too  much  to  ourselves.  That  is,  do  es^ct  that 
our  minds  be  taken  for  standards  to  all  minds;  as  if  we, 
of  all  mankind,  were  exempt  from  error,  or  the  possibility 
of  being  mistaken.  A  certain  sort  of  fiXwrU  or  ttMASeta, 
an  access  of  love  and  admiration  of  ourselves,  or  over- 
pleaMdness  with  ourselves,  too  much  self-complacency,  is 
the  true  (though  very  deep  and  most  hidden)  root  of  our 
common  mia^ief  in  such  cases.  We  wrap  up  ourselves 
within  ourselves,  and  then  we  are  all  the  worla.  Do  only 
compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  never  letting  it  enter 
into  our  minds,  that  others  have  their  sentiments  too,  per- 
haps wiser  than  ours ;  but  abound  in  our  own  sense ;  and 
while  (as  the  apostle  in  that  case  says)  we  are  not  wise, 
and  perhiqps  are  the  only  persons  that  tnink  ourselves  so, 
we  yet  take  upon  us,  as  ii  we  were  fit  to  dictate  to  the  world, 
to  all  Christians  and  to  all  mankind;  or  as  if  we  only 
were  the  men,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  us. 

This  is  a  sort  of  evil,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
common  and  none  less  observed;  none  wherewith  the 
guilty  are  so  little  apt  to  charge  themselves,  or  admit  con- 
viction of  it.  For,  I  pray,  do  but  consider ;  all  the  several 
differing  parties  amongst  us  do  with  one  voice  pretend  to 
be  for  peace ;  but  how,  and  upon  what  terms  1  Why,  that 
all  the  rest  are  presently  to  be  of  their  mind ;  and  mat  is 
all  the  peace  that  most  are  for.  For  where  (scarce  any 
where)  is  the  man  to  be  found,  or  how  great  a  rarity  is  he, 
that  entertains  the  thought,  "  That  there  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  much  to  be  redressed  and  corrected  in  my  appre- 
hensions of  things,  to  make  me  capable  of  falling  in  with 
that  truth  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all."  There  is  an 
expectation  with  many,  of  a  good  time  and  state  of  things, 
before  this  world  end,  when  all  shall  be  of  one  mind  and 
judgment ;  but  the  most  think  it  must  be  by  all  men's  be- 
coming of  their  mind  and  judgment  And  of  this  self- 
conceit  it  is  usually  a  harder  thing  to  fiisten  conviction 
upon  men,  than  of  most  other  evils.  We  have  more  hope 
in  speaking  against  drunkenness,  murder,  or  any  the 

Sossest  kind  of  wickedness;  for  there  the  conscience  of 
e  guilty  falls  in,  and  takes  part  with  the  reprover.  But 
we  can  more  easily,  and  more  frequently  do,  ^though  not 
frequently  enough,  Yobaerve  the  faults  of  the  interior  facul- 
ties of  our  external  actions,  than  of  the  faculty  itself  which 
we  should  observe.  Our  mind,  which  is  naturally  like  our 
eye,  is,  in  this,  too  like.  i. «.  that  it  can  see  every  thing 
but  itself.  It  doth  not,  by  using  it,  preserve  its  peculiar, 
self-reflecting  power ;  is  blind  towards  itself,  beyond  what 
naturally  belongs  to  it.  An  object  may  be  too  near  our 
bodily  eye  to  M  seen.  Our  mind  is  nereia  too-  bodily, 
too  mucn  carnalized,  sunk  too  deep  into  flesh.  It  is  the 
next  thinff  to  itself;  and  here,  not  by  its  primitive  nature, 
(by  which  as  an  intellectual  sun  it  could  revert  its  beams, 
and  turn  them  inward  upcm  itself,)  but  by  depravation,  it 
for  the  most  part  sees  nothing;  or  does  worse,  thinks  it- 
self to  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen,  certain  imaginarv excel- 
lencies, which  make  the  man  his  own  idol ;  an  object  of 
a  sort  of  adoration  to  himself;  and  of  scorn  and  derision 
(most  probably)  to  every  one  else.  In  this  case  every  man 
is,  however,  most  commonly  innocent  in  his  own  eyes,  or 
still  thinks  he  is. in  the  right;  amidst  the  so  vast  a  varie^ 
of  apprehensions  and  sentiments  no  one  suspects  himseu 
to  be  in  the  wr<»g.  All  are  for  the  truth,  ana  .they  are  all 
for  peaoe  and  naiao.  By  which  some  indeed,  maanf  geolly^ 
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mMn,  tiMjr  hope  all  will  quit   their  former  mistaken 

S minions  and  ways  (as  in  great  kindness  to  themselves 
ey  take  for  granted  all  men's  are  but  their  own)  and 
come  wholly  over  to  them.  Others,  that  have  not  breasts 
capable  of  even  so  much  charity  as  this,  not  only  are  as 
much  lovers  and  admirers  of  themselves,  but  so  vehement 
haters  of  all  that  presume  to  differ  from  them,  that  they 
think  them  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world  that  durst  adventure 
to  do  so.  The  meaning  therefore  of  their  being  for  peace, 
is,  that  they  would  have  all  destroyed  that  are  not  of  their 
minds ;  and  then  (as  the  Roman  historian  speaks)  Quando 
solitudinemfecere  appellant  pacem ;  token  they  have  made  a 
desolation,  so  that  they  themselves  are  left  alone  in  the 
work!,  that  they  vriU  call  peace. 

But  you  will  say,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  or  what  would 
I  persoade  in  this  case  of  differing  apprehensions  and  ways 
still  remaining  among  Christians  1  I  answer.  Not  pre- 
sently to  unbeUeve  all  that  ever  a  man  hath  believed  be- 
fore ;  or  to  abandon  on  the  sudden  his  former  sentiments, 
or  to  find  fault  with  himself  for  having  thought  them  right. 
For  'tis  a  contradiction  to  be  of  any  opinion,  and  not  then 
to  think  it  rieht.  Nor,  therefore,  is  it  scepticism,  by  any 
means,  that  I  would  advise  to;  as  if  there  were  nothing 
to  be  thought  certain,  but  this ;  that  whereas  the  ^atest 
and  most  necessary  things  in  religion  are  most  plam,  that 
is,  either  most  plain  in  themselves,  or  most  expressly  re- 
vealed in  the  word  of  Ood.  Here  let  us  be  steadfast  our- 
selves, without  being  severe  towards  other  men.  Other 
thines,  that  are  more  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,  by  how 
much  the  less  plain  they  are,  we  should  count  so  much  the 
less  necessary.  In  reference  .therefore  to  these  less  mo- 
mentous things,  about  which  there  is  with  us  most  of 
jangling,  there  ought  alwavs  to  be  great  modestv,  and  dis- 
trust of  our  own  understandings,  and  a  continued  readiness 
to  receive  information,  with  constant  looking  up  to  the 
Father  of  lights  for  further  illumination,  and  a  resolution, 
wherein  we,  with  others,  have  attained^  to  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  minding  the  same  (agreed)  things,  hoping  God 
will  reveal  his  mind  to  the  otherwise  minded  in  his  own 
time,  as  the  apostle  in  Phil.  iii.  16, 17.  But  to  hasten  to  a 
clgse,  I  further  add  in  the 

Last  place,  Such  camalit3r  greatly  shows  itself  in  an 
affectation  and  desire  of  having  such  disputes  still  kept 
afoot,  and  the  contests  continued  without  either  limit  or 
rational  desi^..  This  shows  a  deep  tincture,  and  is  a 
|ilain  indication  of  a  mind,  to  a  very  great  degree,  carnal- 
ized, when  a  mighty  pleasure  is  taken  to  see  the  saw  drawn, 
and  the  ball  kept  up.  And  if  the  question  be  asked.  Pray 
how  lon^  1  So  little  of  reasonable  answer  can,  be  given, 
that  it  might  as  well  be  said  in  plain  terms.  Till  all  words 
be  spent,  till  speech  or  language  fail,  till  Elias  come,  or 
doomsday  come.  So  that  if  there  were  never  so  much 
reason  to  commend  the  having  said  somewhat  in  defence 
of  this  or  that  disputed  point,  we  might  ]^et  say,  as  Seneca 
did  of  Cicero'i  so  much  over>prai5in«^  his  own  consulship, 
"I  blame  hiiA  not  for  praising  it  without  cause,  but  for 
doing  it  without  end  *,"  or  that  he  could  never  give  over, 
or  tell  when  be  had  said  enough.  Upon  the  same  terms 
upon  which  it  is  now  so  much  desired  such  disputes  shouM 
be  contfnaed,  when  what  is  truly  enough  is  itready  said, 
they  might  as  well  wish  they  alwajrs  should.  Which  sig- 
nifies, that  when  we  si^,  we  would  have  men  contend  for 
truth,  we  wish  it  not  so  much  for  truth's  sake,  as  for  the 
contention's  sake.  By  all  means,  say  they,  strive  for  the 
truth :  not  that  they  care  sa  mych  for  the  truth  as  for  the 
strife.  For  in  some  circumstaares  there  is  not  an  end  in 
view,  that  is  rationally  to  be  designed  or  served  by  it,  on 
this  side  the  end  of  all' things.  Nor  consequently  aoygood 
principle  that  is  to  be  exercised  or  gratified  thereby.  What 
18  neaoftil  to  be  said  in  the  matters  already  referred  to,  for 
the  informing  and  satisfying  of  tractable  minds  sincerely 
willing  to  understand  the  truth,  lies  within  a  little  com- 
pass. And  when,  in  controversy,  that  is  once  said,  which 
truly  belong  to  the  verv  point  in  question,  the  rest  is  com- 
monly triihng  and  reflection,  or  the  perplexing  of  the 
matter  more,  and  darkening  the  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge.  If  love  to  troth  be  alleged  for  the 
'principle  that  prompts  men  to  coret  ao  continual  alterca- 
tions abont  it,  1  would  say  this  riiows  more  want  of  love 
t^   Vor  bireby  the^  are  diverted  flrom  thai  which  ren- 


ders it  most  of  all  amiable,  and  for  which  it  oaa^  ehieif 
to  be  loved.  As  it  is  the  truth  according  to  godlJAeaB,  aat 
by  which  we  are  to  be  sanctified,  and  begotten  more  and 
more  (as  of  an  immortal  seed)  into  the  Divine  likencai. 
Experience  shows  how  little  disputes  better  men's  spihii. 
If  we  love  divine  truth,  why  do  we  not  feed  and  live  apoa 
it, and  enjoy  its  pleasant  relishes'?  bat  relish  gravel  more, 
or  chaff  and  bran  ?  For  thither  the  a^tatioa  of  couinaeJ 
controversies  about  it  doth  soon  sift  it,  the  grain  of  ioar 
(the  kidney  of  the  wheat)  being  passed  away,  and  gone 
from  us.  Can  none  remember  when  the  dispqitaiive  ha> 
mour  had  even  eaten  out  the  power  and  qiirit  of  pnctical 
religion  and  godliness  1  Thither  things  are  again  tendia^ 
if,  either  by  seyeritf  or  mercy,  (one  may  say  rather  thaa 
not  otherwise,  by  merciful  severity,)  God  do  not  prev«Bi 
and  repress  that  tendency.  As  yet  I  fear  the  bofmcmr  is 
violent,  when  the  fervour  of  men^  spirits  is  such,  as  lo 
carry  tnem  over  all  Scripture  directions,  and  aaimadver- 
sions,  that  they  signify  nothing  with  them ;  only  make  f 
their  business  each  one  to  animate  the  more  Togoed  cbar 
pions  of  their  own  party  into  the  highest  ferments,  nok 
cry,  Dispute,  dispute,  write,  write,  preach,  preach  cae 
against  another :  let  not  the  business  go  over  so,  do  act 
keep  silence.    Thus  are  many,  as  the  apostle  speaks, 

Euned  up  for  one  against  another,  I  Cor.  iv.  6.  And  what, 
as  such  a  text  of  Scripture  as  that  no  edge,  bo  pomt,  bf 
which  to  lance,  to  pierce  such  a  tumour  1  ^o ;  wb^  tiiie 
humour  is  once  up,  and  has  enwrapt  men's  hearts ;  b  ad- 
tied  there,  and  hath  obdured  them  to  a  brawny  haidnesi; 
such  texts  of  Scripture,  though  so  mighty  pal  and  apposiiCL 
are  esteemed  by  tnem  but  as  leviathan  esteems  spears  aad 
swords,  like  straw  and  rotten  wood,  they  do  not  enter  iato 
men's  hearts.    A  strange  kind  of  obdomtioQ ! 

And  how  supposable  is  it,  that  they  who  are  so  poffed 
up  for  others,  may  also,  through  the  Imown  correpcioa  d 
natare  even  in  the  best,  do  herein  not  a  little  to  the  paffiBg 
up  of  them  too.  The  apostle's  concluding  of  this  chapter 
with  those,  cautions,  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  Tain-gferr, 
provoking  one  another,  envying  one  another,  immediately 
upon  his  renewing  of  the  precept  (ver.  85.)  of  walkiag  ii 
the  Spirit,  and  immediately  before  those  words,  (chap,  vi 
1.)  Ira  man  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  je  which  are  5pH 
ritual  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  shovi 
bow  he  understood  the  case  to  be  with  these  Gahnsa 
Christians,  that  as  to  doctriuals  were  yet  soond  and  ub> 
fallen :  that  there  was  yet  such  carnality  working  in  their 
continued  contests,  (though  for  the  troth,)  soch  pride;,  sodi 
affectation  of  vain-glory,  such  wrath  fulness,  as  shoved  a 
was  not  mere  love  to  truth  that  kept  op  the  contest,  bm 
some  such  worse  principles.  Nothing  is  plainer  thaa  that 
principles  and  ends  measure  one  another.  And  whtn  thif 
is  done,  or  coveted  to  be  done,  that  serves  no  ^ood  end: 
or  is  so  done,  as  not  to  serve,  but  destroy  or  hmder.  say 
end  that  is  truly  good ;  the  principle  must  be  rery  bad  tbat 
moves  the  wheel.  Disorderly  eceentric  motions  bevny 
their  principle  and  end  together.  When  the  carriage  and 
conduct  of  an  affair,  that  carries  with  it  the  afypearaee  of 
serving  the  truth,  is  impetuous,  eager,  precipitant ;  whm 
there  is  no  good  end  in  riew  of  the  present  so  modified 
endeavour ;  when  enough  is  agreed  already  to  serre  the 
most  important  ends,  unity  among  brethren,  the  sahacioa 
of  souls,  and  yet  things  are  further  insisted  <m,  nnnccessary 
to  either,  yea,  prejudicial  to  both,  and  upon  which  the 
weight  and  stress  of  either  of  these  cannot  oe  laid  wtthoat 
sin ;  it  too  plainly  appears  vain-gloir  to  oneself,  or  the 
slurrin?  of  a  (designed)  adversary  is  the  end ;  and  then  the 
principle  is  proportionable.  Yet,  even  in  the  light,  and 
when  matters  are  thus  open  and  in  view,  opoositions  are 

gushed  on,  and  men's  spirits  rise  to  that  pitcn,  as  to  bear 
own  whatever  is  proposed,  only  with  design  to  make 
their  career  a  little  slower ;  yea,  and  they  are  ant,  rather 
than  hearken,  to  put  opprobrious  names  and  eharadcts 
upon  them  that  are  not  altogether  so  forions  as 
selves. 

Nor  have  they  themselves  the  patience  to  consider 
sequences,  and  whither  these  thmgs  tend;  i.  e.  that  God 
is  provoked,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  endangered,  greatly 
endangered.  I  have  found  in  my  own  eoDversation,  that 
Bome^ven  in  distress,  in  agonies,  have  said,  "Lord,  be 
metettll  to uis,  I  know  not  which  wa/togo;  onepiesehes 
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one  thing*  another  preaches  the  quite  contraTy."    I  know 
Uiey  mistake;  we  do  generally  in  substance  preach  the 
same  Gaspel.    Thanks  be  to  Qod,  his  Qospel  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  men,  or  to  this  or  that  party  of  men.    But, 
in  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  thing  of  very  ill  consequence  to 
laj  stumbling-blocks  before  the  blind,  rars  and  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  the  weak  and  the  lame,  whereby  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  way,  who  should  rather  be  strengthened. 
It  is  not  considered,  that  where  the  danger  is  less  of  an 
utter  ruin  to  the  souls  of  men,  there  is,  however,  occa- 
sioned a  great  languor  and  enfeeblement.    They  should 
be  considered  and  treated,  not  only  as  being  weak,  but  lest 
they  should  be  made  so.  When  they  are  diverted  from  the 
proper  means  of  improvement  and  growth,  and  their  minds 
are  alienated  from  those  means,  being  otherwise  engaged, 
an  ill  habit  is  contracted ;  and  when  the  distemper  hattf 
seized  some,  it  ^reads,  and  soon  infects  more.  Nutriment 
is  dispensed  from  the  head  through  the  body,  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  several  parts,  as  those  texts,  Epn.  iv.  16. 
Col.  ii.  19.  do  with  great  emphasis  and  elegancy  speak. 
Understand  it  so,  that  how  far  soever  there  is  or  ou^t  to 
be  actual  communion,  every  limb  and  joint  contributes 
something  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  rest.    So  is 
nourishment  ministerecrand  spreads  itself  in  the  body  to 
its  edifying  itself  in  love :  which  love  if  it  fail,  a  univer- 
sal languor  cannot  but  ensue,  the  free  circulation  of  vital 
spirits  oeinff  obstructed  and  stopped.    And  those  that  are 
most  sensible,  if  they  be  not  so  much  otherwise  damnified, 
cannot,  when  they  observe  it,  but  be  grieved,  and  take  it 
bitterly  to  heart,  when  the  tokens  appear  to  their  view  of 
a  ^neral  decay.    The  living  members  of  any  body  are 
^ned,  when  the  body  is  wasted  and  rent ;  dead  or  stupi- 
ned  and  bennmbed  members  feel  it  not,  are  unapprehen- 
sive.   But  above  nil.  it  ought  to  be  considered,  (and  how 
little  is  it !)  that  the  Holy  ^irit  is  ^ieved,  and  doth  (as  we 
may  fear  it  will  more)  sensibly  retire:  the  Gospel  in  which 
it  is  wont  to  breathe  is  trifled  with ;  the  glorious  Ghispel, 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  (can  men  find  nothing  else 
to  play  with,)  by  which  that  blessed  Spirit  hath  begotten 
many*  a  soul  to  uod,  and  nourished  them  unto  life  eternal. 
That  precious  thincf  designed  for  so  great  and  sacred  pur- 
poses, (as  pamperea  wanton  children  do  with  their  food,) 
they  dally  with,  or  quarrel  about  it,  or  squander  ana 
throw  it  away.    How  can  this  but  offend  1    The  self-pro- 
cured distempers  which  did  precede,  and  those  that  ensue, 
mcrease  the  offence.    When  'tis  said,  Eph.  iv.  30.  Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gkxl — and  presently  subjoined,  ver. 
31.  Let  all  oitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour, 
and  evil-speaking,  be  put  away.    Is  it  not  left  to  us  to  col- 
lect, that  these  things  do  more  peculiarly  grieve  the  Spi- 
rit :  that  Spirit  of  grace,  of  all  love,  goodness,  sweemess, 
and  benignity  1  There  is  but  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  a  spi- 
rit that  spreads  vital  influence  in  the  body.    What  can  yon 
think  of  that  Spirit  that  feels  every  where  1  that  is  in  the 
body  a  universal  sentient  1    How  can  that  Spirit  but  be 
nieved  1    Passion  it  is  not  capable  of,  butjust  and  sedate 
di^licenc^,  that  matters  should  be  so.    How  should  any 
of  us  like  It  to  have  our  living  body  torn  limb  firom  limb, 


and  part  fh>m  part !  Though  wi<h  him  real  commotion 
and  disturbance  can  have  no  place,  intellectual  resent- 
ment is  infinitely  greater  and  deeper  than  we  can  eitJier 
feel  or  conceive. 

But  where  this  angry,  tumefied,  proud  flesh  >  the  go- 
veming  thing,  none  of  these  tremendous  consequences  or 
considerations,  while  it  is  so,  take  any  place.  The  Uti^ioua 
quarrelsome  genius  will  throw  off  afi,  will  find  no  leisure 
or  room  for  a  calm  thought:  but  though  the  course  in 
which  we  are  engaged  should  be  ready  to  set  on  fire  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  will  be  still  for  casting  abroad 
firebrands,  and  arrows,  and  death ;  and  make  us  think  this 
fine  sport  I  If  indeed  there  were  room  for  any  pooler 
thoughts,  one  would  think  such  as  these  sdiould  not  lie  re- 
mote. How  little  any  of  us  know,  or  are  capable  of  Imow-  ^ 
ing,  in  this  our  present  state  \  that  they  that  think  they 
know  most,  or  are  most  conceited  of  their  own  knowledge, 
know  nothmg  as  they  ought  to  know :  that  they  that  are 
most  apt  to  contend,  do  most  of  all  fignt  in  the  dark^  that 
it  is  too  possible  there  may  be  much  knowledge  without 
love ;  how  little  such  knowledge  is  worth  \  that  it  profifts 
nothme  •  that  it  hurts,  puffs  up,  when  love  edifies ;  that  the 
devils  Know  more  than  any  of  us,  while  their  want  of  love, 
or  their  hellish  malignity,  makes  them  devils ;  that  as  by 
pride  comes  contention,  so  humility  would  contribute  more 
to  peace,  (and  to  the  discerning  of  truth  too^)than  the  most 
fervent  uisceptation ;  that  there  is  no.hope  of  proselyting  the 
world  to  my  opinion  or  way ;  that  if  I  cannot  be  quiet  till 
I  have  made  such  and  such  of  my  mind,  I  shall  still  be  un- 
quiet if  others  are  not  of  it,  1. 1.  always ;  that  if  some  one's 
judgment  must  be  a  standard  to  the  world,  there  are  thou- 
sands fitter  for  it  than  mine ;  that  they  that  in  their  angry 
contests  think  to  shame  their  adversary,  do  commonly 
most  of  all  shame  themselves. 

But  to  close  all,  I  pray  let  us  consider,  we  are,  pro- 
fessedly, going  to  heaven,  that  region  of  light,  and  life,  and 
purity,  and  love.  It  well,  indeed,  becomes  them  that  are 
upon  the  way  thither,  modestly  to  inijuire  after  truth, 
uumble,  serious,  diligent  endeavours  to  increase  in  Divine 
knowledge,  are  very  suitable  to  our  present  state  of  dark^ 
ness  and  imperfection.  The  product  of  such  inquiries  we 
shall  carry  to  heaven  with  us,  with  whatsoever  is  most  akin 
thereto  (biesides  their  useAilness  in  the  way  thither.)  We 
shall  carry  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  Gkxl  to  heaven 
with  us ;  we  shall  carry  puritythither,  devotedness  of  soul 
to  QsqA.  and  our  Redeemer,  Divine  love  and  joy,  if  we 
have  their  beginnings  here,  with  whatsoever  else  of  real 
permanent  excellency,  that  hath  a  settled,  fixed  seat  and 

J»lace  in  our  souls  now ;  and  shall  there  have  them  in  per- 
ection.  But  do  we  think  we  shall  carry  strife  to  heaven  1 
Shall  we  carry  anger  to  heaven  1  envyings.  heart-burn- 
ings, animosities,  enmities,  hatred  of  our  bretnren  and  fel- 
low-Christians, shall  we  carry  these  to  heaven  with  us  7 

Let  us  labour  to  divest  ourselves,  and  strike  off  from  our 
spirits  every  thing  that  shall  not  go  with  us  to  heaven,  or 
is  equally  unsuitable  to  our  end  and  way,  that  there  may 
be  nothinp^  to  obstruct  and  hinder  our  abtmdaxit  entrance 
at  length  into  the  everlasting  kingdom. 


A  SERMON 


UNION    AMONG  PROTESTANTS: 


A  DISCOURSE  ANSWERING  THE  FOLLOWING  aUESTION, 


".WHIT  MAY  BI09T  HOPEFULLY   BE  ATTEMPTED  TO  ALLAY  ANIMOaiTIES  AMONG  PBOTBrFAMTB, 

MAY  NOT  BE  OUR  RUINr 


THAT  OUR 


COLOSS.  II.  2, 


nUT  TBBIB  HEARTS  MIOBT  BE  COMFORTED,  BEINCI  KNIT  TOOBTBER  IN  LOTE,  IND  UNTO  ALL 
I7NDER0TANDING,  TO  THE  ACKNOWLEDOMENT  OF  THE  BTrSTERT  OF  GOD,  AND  OF  THE 


OP 

,  AND  or 


This  question  is  propottnded  to  me ;  "  What  may  most 
hopefully  be  attemptea  to  allay  animosities  among  prot- 
estants,  that  our  divisions  may  not  be  our  ruin  Y*  I  must 
here,  in  the  first  place,  tell  you  how  I  understand  this  ques- 
tion. 1.  As  to  ilie  endf  the  preventing  our  ruin ;  I  take 
the  meaning  chiefly  to  be,  not  the  ruin  of  our  estates,  trade, 
houses^  families ;  not  owr  ruin,  in  these  respects,  who  are 
Christians,  but  our  rtiin  as  we  are  Christians,  t.  e.  the  ruin 
of  our  Christianity  itself,  or  of  the  truly  Christian  interest 
among  us.  2.  As  for  the  means  inquired  after,  I  under- 
stand not  the  question  to  intend,  what  is  to  be  done  or  at- 
tempted by  laws,  and  public  constitutions,  as  if  our  busi- 
ness were  to  teach  our  absent  rulers,  or  prescribe  to  them 
what  they  should  do,  to  whom  we  have  no  present  call,  or 
opportunity,  to  apply  ourselves.  Nor  again  can  it  be  thought 
our  business,  to  discuss  the  several  questions  that  are  con- 
troverted among  us.  and  show,  in  each,  what  is  the  truth 
and  right,  wherewiin  every  man's  conscience  oup^ht  to  be 
satisfied,  and  in  which  we  should  all  meet  and  unite :  as  if 
we  had  the  vanity  to  think  of  performing,  by  an  hour's 
discourse,  what  the  voluminous  writings  of  some  ages  have 
not  performed.  Much  less  are  we  to  attempt  the  persuad- 
ing of  any  to  go  against  an  already  formed  judgment  in 
these  points  of  difference,  for  the  sake  of  union ;  and  to 
seek  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  breaking  their  peace  with 
Qod  and  their  own  consciences. 

But  I  take  the  question  only  to  intend,  what  serious 
Christians  may,  and  ought,  to  endeavour,  in  their  private 
capacities,  and  agreeably  with  their  own  principles,  to- 
wards the  proposed  end.  And  so  I  conceive  the  words 
read  to  you,  contain  the  materials  of  a  direct  and  full  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Which  I  reckon  will  appear,— by 
S«ning  the  case  the  apostle's  words  have  reference  to ; 
at  wm  be  found  a  case  like  our  own ;  and— 4iiy  opening 
the  words,  whereby  their  suitableness  to  that  case  will  be 
seen,  and  conseouently  to  awr  case  also. 

1.  The  case  wnich  uese  words  have  reference  to  (as  in- 
deed the  general  aspect  of  the  epistle,  and  in  great  part  of 
the  other  apostolical  letters,  looks  much  the  same  way)  was 
in  short  this :  That  a  numerous  sect  was  already  sprung 
up,  that  began  (so  early)  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  and 
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purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  veiy  much  to  dirtirt 
the  peace  of  the  Christian  church.  A  sort  tbej  were  of 
partly  judaizing,  partly  paganizing  Christians,  the  dnci- 
ples,  as  they  are  reputed,  of  Simcm  Bfa^giis,  who  joined 
with  the  name  Christian  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  &e 
Jews,  with  the  impurities  (even  in  worship)  of  the  Gea- 
tiles,  denying  the  more  principal  doctrines,  and  haling  ik 
holy  design  of  Christianity  itself,  while  thej  seemM  lo 
have  assumed,  or  to  retain,  the  name,  as  it  were  oBjmt- 
pose  the  more  effectually  to  wound  and  injure  the  Chris- 
tian cause  and  interest.  Men  of  high  pretence  to  know- 
ledge, (whence  they  had  the  title  of  gnostics,)  filched  panij 
from  the  Jewish  cabbalism,  partly  from  the  Pythagoren. 
By  which  pretence  they  insinuated  the  more  piansiUf 
with  such  lis  afi*ected  the  knowledge  of  more  hiddea  b7»> 
teries.  Whereto  the  apostle  seems  to  have  refemee, 
where  he  adds  immediately  aAer  the  text,  that  in  Christ 
were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  ttt. 
3.  And  says,  he  did  purposely  add  it^  lest  any  man  shoald 
beguile  them  with  enticing  words ;  mtimatinf  ,  there 
no  need  to  follow  those  vam  pretenders,  oat  oi  an  i  '^ 
tion  of  sublimer  knowledge,  and  foraike  Christ  in 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  hid. 

Of  the  progress  and  genius  of  this  sect,  not  only  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  give  an  account,  •  bat  even  a 
noted  philosopher  b  among  the  heathens,  who  writes  pro- 
fessedly against  them,  (though  not  a  word  against  Clm»- 
tians  as  such,)  both  making  it  his  business  lo  refoie  their 
absurd  doctrines,  (that  the  world  was  in  its  natnze  evil, 
and  not  made  by  God,  but  by  some  evil  angel,  ftc.^  and  re- 
presenting them  as  men  of  most  immoni  principles  and 
practices ;  worse,  both  in  respect  of  their  notioiis  and 
morals,  than  Epicurus  himself.  It  appears  this  sort  of 
men  did,  in  the  apostles'  days,  not  on^  set  themselves 
with  great  art  and  mdustiy,  to  pervert  as  many  profeason 
of  Christianity  as  they  could,  out  fbond  means  (as  ^ 
might  by  their  complitmees  with  the  Jews,  who  v^e 


much  spread,  and  numeMlsly  seated  in  sundry  priaci|iai 
cities  under  tne  Roman  power,  and  who  were  every  where 
the  bitterest  enemies  to  Christianity)  to  raise  pe  '  ~ 

against  them  they  could  not  pervert,  <!iHuch  some 
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seem  to  mtimate  in  the  epiatle  to  the  Galatiaiis,  (who,  as 
that  whole  epistle  shows,  were  mach  leavened  by  this  sect, 
insomnch  that  the  apostle  is  put  to  travail  as  in  birth  again 
to  have  Christ  formed  in  them,  and  to  reduce  them  back 
to  sincere  Christianity,)  viz.  that  some  leaders  of  this  sect 
so  set  the  people's  minds  even  against  the  apostle  himself, 
that  he  began  to  be  repated  by  them  as  an  enemy,  (chap. 
iv.  16.)  and  was  persecuted  under  that  notion,  because  he 
would  not  comply  with  them  in  the  matter  of  circumcision, 
(urged  as  an  engagement  to  the  whole  law  of  Moses,) 
chap.  V.  11.  If  I  yet  preach  circumcision,  why  do  I  yet 
suffer  persecution  f  then  is  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased. 
And  that  they  were  as  mischievous  as  they  could  be,  to 
fellow-Christians,  on  the  same  account,  biting  and  de- 
vonring  them  that  received  not  their  corrupting  additions 
to  Christianity,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  text  show, 
ver.  15. 

How  like  a  case  this  is  to  ours,  with  our  popish  ene- 
mies, I  need  not  tell  yon.  And  now  in  this  case ;  when 
the  faith  of  many  was  overthrown,  so  much  hurt  was  al- 
ready done,  and  the  dangper  of  greater  was  so  manifest, 
partly  by  the  most  insinuating  methods  of  seduction,  partly 
Dv  the  terror  of  persecution,  the  great  care  was  to  secure 
the  nneorrupted  residue,  and  preserve  unextinct  the  true 
Christian  interest. 

The  urgency  of  this  case  puts  the  solicitous,  concerned 
spirit  of  this  great  apostle  into  an  inexpressible  agony,  as 
bis  words  do  intimate :  I  would  you  knew  what  conflict 
I  have,  and  not  for  these  Colossians  only,  but  for  them  of 
Laodicea,  (which  was  not  very  remote  from  Colosse,)  and 
for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  mjr  face  in  the  flesh :  for  it 
was  a  common  case,  and  upon  mm  lay  the  care  of  all  the 
churches.  So  that  hence  nis  musing,  meditative  mind, 
could  not  but  be  revolving  many  thoughts,  and  casting 
about  for  expedients,  how  the  threatening  danger  might 
be  obviated  and  averted.  And  these  in  the  text,  which  he 
fastens  upon,  and  wherein  his  thoughts  centre,  how  apt 
and  proper  they  were  to  that  case  (and  consequently  to 
ours  which  so  little  diflTers)  will  be  seen^ 

3.  By  our  opening  and  viewing  the  import  of  the  text 
itself:  Wherem  he, 

1.  Proposes  to  Umself  the  end  which  he  apprehended 
was  most  desirable,  and  above  all  things  to  be  coveted  for 
them ;  That  their  hearts  might  be  comforted.  A  word  of 
much  larger  signification  than  in  vulgar  acceptation  it  is 
understood  to  be.  IIcfMxaXlw  signifies  (with  profiuie  as 
well  as  the  sacred  writers)  not  only  to  administer  consola- 
tion to  a  grieved  mind,  but  to  exhort,  quicken,  excite,  and 
animate,  to  plead  and  strive  with  dull  and  stupid,  waver- 
ing and  unresolved,  minds.  It  was  thought  indeed  com- 
prehensive enough  to  express  all  ib.e  operations  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  upon  the  souls  of  men,  when  not  only  the 
Christian  church,  but  the  world,  yet  to  be  Christianized, 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  them,  as  we  see,  John  xvi.  8.  In 
respect  whereof  that  Holy  Spirit  hath  its  name  of  office, 
(Ab  paradeUf  from  this  word.  And  it  being  the  passive 
that  is  here  used,  it  signifies  not  only  the  endeavours  them- 
selves, which  are  usei  to  the  purpose  here  intended,  but 
the  effect  of  them  wherein  they  all  terminate,  a  lively,  vi- 

Sorous,  confirmed  state  and  habit  of  soul:  and  that  not  in- 
efinite,  but  determined  to  one  thing,  the  Christian  faith 
and  profession,  which  the  apostle's  drift  and  scope  plainly 
show.  'Tis  not  to  be  thougnt,  he  so  earnestly  coveted  and 
strove,,  that  they  might  be  jocund,  cheerful,  abounding 
with  joy  and  courage,  in  any  course,  right  or  wrong;  but 
that  they  mi^ht  be  encouraged,  estai>lished,  confirmed  in 
their  Christianity.  And  if  the  word  he  here  uses  were 
large  enough  to  signify  (as  was  noted  above)  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  men  Christians,  it  may  as  wdl,^  all  that 
is  necessary  to  continue  them  such. 

In  short,  the  end  which  the  apostle  aims  at,  the  vapaicX^ir 
intended  to  these  Christians,  was  their  establishment  and 
confirmed  state  in  their  Christianity,  as  the  effect  of  all 
apostolical  or  ministerial  exhortations,  persuasions,  en- 
couragements, or  any  whatsoever  endeavours ;  made  efii- 
caciotts  to  that  purpose  by  the  powerful  influence  and  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  uhost.  And  that  it  was  no  lower  thing 
than  this,  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  by  comparing  the 
close  of  the  foregoiog  chapter  with  the  beginning  of  this. 
Where  we  find,  chap.  i.  S8w  the  avowed  design  of  his 


preaching,  warning,  and  teaching  in  all  wisdom,  was  that 
he  might  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  That 
whereas  there  were  various  arts  and  endeavours  used,  to 
adulterate  the  Christian  religicm,  and  pervert  men  from 
the  simplicity  of  it,  he  might  lose  none,  but  to  his  very  ut- 
termost keep  all  in  a  possibility  of  being  presented  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus  at  last,  i.  e.  that  they  might  be  all  entire, 
complete^  and  persevering  Christians  to  the  end.  And  for 
this  ne  adds,  ver.  39.  he  did  labour,  striving  according  to 
his  working,  which  wrought  in  him  mightily.  All  his  la- 
bour, and  the  strivings  of  his  soul,  acted  by  Divine  power, 
and  by  a  Spirit  greater  than  his  own,  did  aim  at  this  end. 
And  now  hereupon  he  intimates  how  fervid  these  his  .stri- 
vings were,  chap.  ii.  1.  I  would  you  did  but  know  (what 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say)  liXiVoy  dywya,  what  an  agony  I  en- 
dure !  how  great  this  my  conflict  is  for  you,  and  for  them 
at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in 
the  flesh!  And  for  what  1  That  their  hearts  might  be 
comforted,  (as  we  read,)  meaning  manifestly  the  same 
thing  he  had  expressed  before;  that  notwithstanding  all 
endeavours  of  otners'  to  the  contrary,  they  might  be  com- 
plete and  confirmed  Christians  to  the  last. 

2.  We  have  next  to  consider  in  the  text  the  means  or 
what  expedients  the  apostle  conceives  would  be  most 
effectually  conducing  to  this  blessed  purpose.  They  are 
two, — mutual  love  to  one  another ; — and  a  clear,  certain, 
efficacious  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  former  is  shortly  and 
plainly  expressed ;  the  other  by  a  copious  and  most  em- 

I)hatical  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution.  He  most  earnest 
y  covets  to  have  them  knit  together  by  both  av/i/9(^affdfvro>i>, 
ofmpaetedf  as  the  word  imports,  in  the  one  if  dyiirn, 
and  unto  or  into  the  other,  as  that  particle  signifies  tis 

1.  Mutual  love  to  one  another:  q.  d.  The  thing  were 
done,  or  much  were  done  towards  it,  if  they  were  knit  to- 
gether in  love^  compacted,  made  all  of  a  piece,  if  by  love 
they  did  firmly  cohere,  and  cleave  to  one  another  ^  for  then 
it  would  be  one  and  all :  and  'tis  scarce  ever  snpposable 
they  should  all  agree  to  quit  their  religion  at  once.  But  if 
that  were  to  be  supposed,  he  adds  another  thing  that  would 
put  all  out  of  douDt. 

3.  A  clear,  certain,  efficacious  faith  of  the  Gospel.  For 
the  several  expressions  that  follow  are  but  a  description 
of  such  a  faith.  Where  we  are  to  note, — what  he  would 
have  them  apprehend, — and  the  apprehensive  principle. 

1.  What  he  would  have  them  apprehend:  viz.  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  calls  a 
mystery,  both  because  it  was  so  in  itself,  and  'tis  often 
spoken  of  under  that  name,  by  our  Lord  himself.  Matt, 
xiii.  11.  and  familiarly  by  this  apostle,  Rom.  xvi.  25. 
Ephes.  iii.  3,  9.  Col.  i.  26.  and  elsewhere ;  and  because  of 
the  high  pretence  of  the  gnostics  to  the  knowledge  of  mys- 
teries which  sometimes  he  slights;  especially  being  un- 
accompanied with  love,  as,  witn  them,  it  most  eminently 
was.  Though  I  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
ledge, and  have  no  charity,  I  am  nothing,  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
Knowledffe  puffeth  up,  love  edifies,  chap.  viii.  1'.  Some- 
times, as  here,  he  makes  the  sincere  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
to  outvie  theirs  herein,  intimating  that  such  as  made  pro- 
fession of  it  could  have  no  temptation  to  go  over  to  them 
for  the  knowledge  of  mysteries,  (unless  a  mystery  of  in- 
iquity were  more  pleasing  to  them,)  whose  very  religion 
was  that  great  mysterv  of  godliness.  Grod  was  manifest- 
ed in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preach- 
ed unto  the  Gentiles^  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
into  glory,  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Now  this  mystery  he,  first,  more  generally  characterizes, 
by  calling  it  the  mvstery  of  God,  a  divine  mystery,  not 
made  one  by  merely  human  fiction ;  and  then  he  very 
distinctly  specifies  it  in  the  following  words,  and  of  the 
Father,  and  of  Christ.  Where  the  former  and  needs  not 
be  thought  copulative,  but  exegetical,  and  might  be  read 
even^  or  to  wit;  or  it  may  be  read,  both,  as  'tis  usual  with 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  Latins  when  the  copulative  is  to  be 
repeated,  so  to  read  the  former.  As  if  it  were  said.  By 
the  mystery  of  OoA  I  mean^  not  of  Gkxi  alone,  and  tSb- 
stractedly  considered ;  as  if  it  were  enough  to  you  to  be 
mere  deists ;  and  that  the  whole  superadded  revelation 
concerning  the  Mediator,  mifht  be  looked  upon  with  indif- 
ferency  or  neglect;  (as  oy  the  gnostics  it  was  known  then 
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to  be,  and  afterwards  by  some  of  their  great  leaders,  in  the 
substance  of  it,  with  downright  hatred  and  opposition;) 
but  that  which  I  so  eamestlv  covet  for  ^ou,  and  wherein  1 
would  have  you  unite,  and  be  all  one,  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  whole  mystery  of  God ;  i.  e.  both  of  the  Father 
and  of  Christ. 

3.  The  apprehensive  principle;  which  we  may,  Inr  a 
general  name,  call  faith,  and  accommodately  enoujgh  to 
Sie  name  here  given  us  of  its  objects,  a  mystery  which  is 
elsewhere  called  the  mystery  of  mith,  (1  Tim.  lii.  9.)  or  a 
mvstery  to  be  believed :  faith  being  the  known  principle 
of  receiving  the  Gospel  revelation.    But  he  here  expresses 
it  by  words  that  signify  knowledge,  0€inoii  and  ^'yv«dvff, 
thereby  intimating  that  the  faith  of  Christians  is  not  to  be 
a  blind  and  unintelligent  principle,  but  that  though  there 
were  contained  in  the  Gtoroel  mysteries  never  to  be  under- 
stood, if  God  had  not  afforded  a  special  revelation  of  them 
on  purpose ;  yet  being  revealed,  we  ought  to  have  a  clear 
and  distinct,  as  well  as  lively  and  practical,  perception  of 
them.    By  these  two  words,  and  the  other  expressions  he 
joins  in  with  the  former,  he  seems  to  intimate  two  sorts  of 
properties  which  belong  to  that  faith  of  the  Gospel  which 
ne  wishes  to  them. 
1.  The  reetitnde,  clearness,  and  certainty  of  notion. 
3.  The  efficacy,  impressiveness,  and  immediate  aptitude 
to  have  influence  upon  practice,  which  he  would  have  it 
carry  with  it.    The  latter  properties  supposing  and  de- 
pending on  the  former,  he  there  highly  exaggerates  the 
matter,  and  heaps  together  expressions  that  might  with 
most  lively  empnasis  set  forth  tne  kind  of  that  knowledge 
which  he  conceives  would  be  of  so  great  use  to  them. 
He  wishes  them  a  v^vc^fr,  a  clear,  perspicacious  knowledge, 
and  an  assurance,  even  to  a  pUrophory,  ^Mnesz  of  asswr- 
Jince^  in  their  knowledge  of  Uie  truth  of  the  Gospel.    Yea 
he  wishes  them  the  rickes^  vXo«roy,  yea  and  aU  riches,  vivra 
irXevrov  {iy(  irXriptH^plaf,  of  that  full  assuraucc,  or  pUropkorv 
of  understanding,  and  knowledge  of  that  truth  ;  apprehend- 
ing that  this  would  certainly  fix  them  in  their  faith  and 
profession,  so  as  they  would  never  recede  from  it.    As 
when  in  Christ's  own  days  many  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  him,  John  vi.  66.  that  which  retained  others, 
so  that  when  Christ  asks,  **Will  ye  also  go  awayl^' 
(ver.  67.)  they  presently  answer,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
g(5  V^  could  entertain  no  such  thought,  was,  that,  besides 
what  they  believed  of  him  was  of  greatest  importance  to 
them,  Tnou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,  ver.  68.    So 
their  belief  was  with  that  assurance  as  to  exclude  aU 
suspicion  or  doubt  in  the  case :  And  we  believe  and  are 
4sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
ver.  69.  and  therefore  neither  canst  want  power  to  confer 
eternal  life,  as  idl  thy  words  do  import  thy  design  and 
promise  to  do,  nor  truth  to  make  good  thy  own  plain 
words.    And  then  he  also  knew  that  such  a  vivtvn  or 
knowledge  would  produce,  what  he  further  wishes  them, 
an  My»<oetSf  and  ackncwledgment,  an  inward,  vital  owning. 
a  cordial  embrace,  a  lively  perception  of  the  same  blessea 
truths,  which  must  needs  further  most  abundantly  contri^ 
bute  to  this  their  so  much  desired  joint  and  unanimous 
stability. 

And  now  these  are  the  two  expedients  by  which  he 
reckons  they  would  be  so  closely  compacted  together  as 
that  no  sabtietyor  violence  could  endanger  them;  mutual 
love,  and  a  clear,  certain,  operative  faith  of  the  €k>^l ; 
if,  by  the  one,  they  did  cohere  with  each  other ;  ana  by 
the  other,  adhere  to  God  in  Christ;  if  the  one  might  have 
with  ihem  the  place,  power,  and  bindingness  of  a  cement, 
&e  other  of  a  eontinual  Inclination,  yieldingness,  and  com- 
pliance to  the  magnetism  of  the  centre,  they  would  never 
CO  fall  asunder,  as  to  give  any  enemies  opportunity  to  be 
the  successful  authors,  or  the  gratified  spectators,  of  their 
ruin.  Thus  therefore  I  would  sum  up  the  sense  of  this 
scripture^  and  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed. — "  That 
the  matotaininff  of  sincere  love  among  Clhnstians,  and  the 
improving  cf  their  faith  to  greater  measures  of  clearness, 
certainty,  and  efficacy  in  reference  to  the  substantials  of 
Christianity,  are  to  be  endeavoured  as  the  best  means  to 
unite,  establish,  and  preserve  them,  against  such  as  design 
the  ruin  of  the  truly  Christian  interest."— The  case  was  at 
that  time  urging  and  important.  A  great  and  namerous 
party  was  jbrmedi  of  such  as  did  nauseate  the  simplicity  of 


the  Christian  religion,  and  hate  the  true  dcsiint  of  iL  All 
the  care  was  what  course  was  moft  proper  and  sniiafcle  to 
preserve  the  rest.  And  you  see  what  was  then  Uuw^ti 
most  proper.  Counsel  was  not  taken  to  this  effect,  (sihI 
therefore  Christians  in  a  private  capacity  shoald  Doteorci 
to  have  it  so,)  "  Let  us  bind  them  by  certain  derbed  pre- 
ter~evangelical  canons  to  things  never  thought  fit  to  be  ca- 
joined  by  Christ  himself,  severely  urge  the  strict  and  oai- 
form  observance  of  them,  make  the  terms  of  Christiaa 
communion  straiter  than  he  ever  made  then,  add  nev 
rituals  of  our  own  to  his  institutions,  and  cat  off  from  o» 
all  that  (never  so  conscientiously)  scruple  them."  Na 
this  was  the  practice  of  their  common  enemies,  and  it  wai 
to  narrow  and  weaken  the  too  much  already  diiniai»bed 
Christian  interest.  The  order  mentioned  ver.  &  might  be 
comely  enough,  without  things  that  were  both  onDceeasaiy 
and  offensive. 

Nor  was  it  consulted  and  resolved  to  agitate  the  eontrD- 
versy  about  this  power  and  practice,  in  perpetual,  endka 
diroutations,  and  stigmatize  them  uat  shmild  not  be  en- 
lightened and  satisfied  in  these  matters,  as  seiusmaiica] 
and  wilful :  though  they  never  so  sincerely  adhered  lo  the 
doctrine,  and  observed  the  laws,  of  Clirist,  1. 1.  'twas  neither 
thought  fit  to  uige  the  unsatii5fied  upon  donbtfiil  thiaip 
against  their  consciences,  nor  to  take  order  that  oontmial 
endeavours  should  be  used  from  age  to  age  to  satisly  them, 
or  that  the  church  should  be  always  vexed  with  vain  caa- 
troversies  about  needless  things ;  that,  if  they  were  never 
so  lawful,  might  as  well  be  let  alone,  without  dctrimeat  to 
the  Christian  cause,  and  perhaps  to  its  greater  advantage. 
Yea,  the  attempt  of  imposing  any  thing  upon  the  ^jao^m 
but  what  was  necessary,  is  judged  a  tempiinff  of  God, 
(Acts  XV.  10.)  a  bringing  the  matter  to  a  trial  of  akiH  wiik 
him,  whether  he  could  keep  the  church  quit,  when  they 
took  so  direct  a  course  to  distemper  and  tremble  it.  Bia 
it  was  thought  necessary,  and  sufficient,  that  all  did  anne, 
and  were  Imit  together  in  the  mutual  love  of  one  another, 
and  in  a  joint  adherence  to  the  great  mysteries  of  ftith  aad 
salvation. 

In  the  same  case,  when  there  were  ao  many  antichrists 
abroad,  and  (it  is  likely)  Ebion  with  his  paitasers  made  it 
their  business  to  pervert  the  Christian  d<ictrine,  the  sane 
course  is  taken  by  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Jobs,  onhr  lo 
endeavour  the  strengthening  of  these  two  vital  principles, 
faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  fellow-Christians,  as  nay  bt 
seen  at  large  in  his  epistles.  These  he  presses,  as  the  grett 
commandments,  upon  the  observation  whereof  he  seoas 
to  account  the  ^ety  and  peace  of  the  sincere  did  entireir 
depend.  This  is  his  commandment,  thai  we  shonU  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  lore  oae 
another,  as  he  gave  us  commandment,  1  Epistle,  iii.  SI 
He  puts  upon  Christians  no  other  dtstingoismn^  test,  ha 
Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Cbrtst,  b  bon  ot 
God :  and  Every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  lofdk 
him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him :  (chap.  v.  1.)  is  oalr 
solicitous  that  they  did  practise  the  commandmcot  ibcy 
had  fh>m  the  beginning,  t.  e.  that  they  loved  one  aaotbtr. 
rp  Epist.  5.)  and.  that  uiey  did  abide  in  the  doctrise  of 
Christ,  ver.  9. 

The  prudence  and  piety  of  those  unerring  guides  of  tbe 
church,  (themselves  under  the  certain  gnitunce  of  tbe 
Spirit  of  truth,)  directed  them  to  bring  the  things  whereia 
they  would  have  Christians  unite,  with*n  as  namv  a 
compass  as  was  possible,  neither  mnltq»lying  articto  cf 
faith  nor  rites  of  worship.  These  two  principles  (as  they 
were  thought  to  answer  the  apostles)  would  fully  anmr 
our  desM;n  and  present  inquiry.  And  we  may  advcataie 
to  say  ofthem  that  they  are  both  sufficient  ana  necessair, 
the  apt  and  the  only  means  to  heal  and  save  as;  sack  as 
would  effect  our  cure,  and  without  which  nothing  wtU 

Nor  shall  I  give  other  answer  to  the  proposed  iinestioe, 
than  what  may  be  deduced  fVtmi  these  two,  consi«^red  ac- 
cording to  what  they  are  in  themselTes,  and  what  iher 
naturally  lead  and  tend  unto.  I  shall  consider  them  ia 
the  order  whereia  the  apostle  here  mentions  them,  who  yoa 
see  reserves  the  more  inmortantof  them  to  the  latter  ptoee. 
1.  The  sincere  love  of  Christians  to  one  another,  «o^ 
be  a  happy  means  of  preserving  the  traly  Christtaa  ia- 
terest  among  us.  That  this  may  be  nndeisiood,  a 
rightly  apprehend  what  kind  of  love  it  ia  that  is  here 
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It  is  spedlled  by  what  we  find  in  conjunction  with  it,  the 
nnderetnnding  and  acknowledgment  of  the  mysteiy  of 
Christianity.    Therefore  it  most  be  the  love  of  Uhristians 

/  to  one  anolner  as  such.  Whence  we  collect,  lest  we  too 
much  extend  the  object  of  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  contract 
it  on  the  other, 

1.  That  it  is  not  the  love  only  which  we  owe  to  one 
another  as  men,  or  human  creatures  merely,  that  is  in- 
tended here.  That  were  too  much  to  enlarge  it,  as  to  our 
present  consideration  of  it.  For  under  that  common  no- 
tion, we  should  be  as  much  obliged  to  love  the  enemies  we 
are  to  unite  against,  as  the  friends  of  religion  we  are  to 
unite  with,  since  all  partake  equally  in  human  nature.  It 
must  be  a  more  special  love  that  shall  have  the  desired  in- 
fluence in  the  present  case.  We  cannot  be  peculiarly  en- 
deared and  united  to  some  more  than  to  others,  upon  a 
reason  that  is  common  to  them  with  others.  We  are  to 
love  them  that  are  bom  of  GKxl,  and  are  his  children,  other- 
wise than  the  children  of  men,  or  such  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  thev  are  of  their  father  the  devil ;  them  that  appear 
to  have  been  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature  at- another  rate, 
than  (hem  who  have  received  a  mere  human,  or  also  the 
diabolical  nature,  1  John  v.  1.  Yet  this  peculiar  love  is 
not  to  be  exclusive  of  the  other  which  is  common,  but  must 
suppose  it,  and  be  superadded  to  it,  as  the  reason  of  it  is 
superadded.  For  Christianity  supposes  humanity;  and 
Divine  grace,  human  nature. 

3.  Nor  is  it  a  love  to  Christians  of  this  or  that  part]^  or 
denomination  only.  That  were  as  much  unduly  to  straiten 
and  confine  it  The  love  that  is  owing  to  Christians  as 
such,  as  it  belongs  to  them  only,  so  it  belongs  to  them  who, 
in  profesion  and  practice,  do  own  sincere  and  incorrupt 
Christianity.  To  limit  our  Christian  love  to  a  party  of 
Christians,  truly  so  called,  is  so  far  from  serving  tne  pur- 
pose now  to  be  aimed  at,  that  it  resists  and  defeats  it ;  and 
instead  of  a  preservative  union,  infers  most  destructive  di- 
visions. It  scatters  what  it  should  collect  and  gather.  'Tis 
to  love  iactiously ;  and  with  an  unjust  love,  that  refuses 
to  give  indifferently  to  every  one  his  due :  (for  is  there  no 

-  love  due  to  a  disciple  of  Christ  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  1) 
it  is  founded  in  falsehood,  and  a  lie,  denies  them  to  oe  of 
the  Christian  community  who  really  are  so.  It  presumes 
to  remove  the  ancient  land-marks,  not  civil,  but  sacred, 
and  draws  on,  not  the  people's  curse  only,  but  that  of  God 
himself.  'Tis  true  (and  who  doubts  itf)  that  I  may  and 
ought  upon  special  reasons  to  love  some  more  than  others : 
as  relation,  acquaintance,  obligation  by  favours  received 
from  them,  more  eminent  degrees  of  true  worth,  and  real 
goodness;  but  that  signifies  nothing  to  the  withholding  of 
that  love  which  is  due  to  a  Christian  as  such,  as  that  also 
ought  not  to  prejudice  the  love  I  owe  to  a  man,  as  he  is  a 
man. 

Nor  am  I  so  promiscuously  to  distribute  this  holy  love, 
as  to  place  it  at  random,  upon  every  one  that  thinks  it  con- 
venient for  him  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  though  I  ought 
to  love  the  very  profession,  while  I  know  not  who  sincerely 
make  it,  and  do  plainly  see  that  Jews  and  pagans  were 
never  worse  enemies  to  Christ  and  his  religion,  than  a 
great  part  of  the  Christian  world.  But  let  my  apprehen- 
sions be  once  set  right  concerning  the  true  essentials  of 
Christianity,  (whether  consisting  in  doctrinal  or  vital  prin- 
ciples,) then  will  my  love  be  duly  carried  to  all  in  whom 
they  are  found  under  one  common  notion,  which  I  come 
actually  to  apply  to  this  or  that  person,  as  particular  occa- 
sions do  occur.  And  so  shall  always  be  in  a  preparation 
of  mind,  actually  to  imite  in  Christian  love  with  every 
such  person,  whensoever  such  occasions  do  invite  me  to  it. 
And  do  we  now  need  to  be  told  what  such  an  impartial 
truly  Christian  love  would  do  to  our  common  preservation, 
and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  interest  ? 

1.  How  greatly  would  it  contribute  to  the  vigour  of  the 
Christian  life !  For  so  we  should  all  equally  "  hold  the 
head,  from  which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having 
nonnshment  ministered,  and  Imit  together,  increaseth  wim 
the  increase  of  Ghxi :"  as  afterward  in  this  chapter,  rer. 
19.  Thus  (as  it  is  in  that  other  parallel  text  of  Scripture) 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we  sJudl  grow  up  into  him  in 
all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ:  from  whom  the 
whole  iMdy  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that 


which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the'  etfeetual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of 
the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love,  Eph.  iv.  15,  IG. 
Obstructions  that  hinder  the  free  circulation  of  blood  and 
spirits,  do  not  more  certainhr  infer  languishings  in  the  na- 
tural body,  than  the  want  ox  such  a  dimisive  love  shuts  up 
and  shrivehj  the  destitute  parts,  and  hinders  the  dififusion 
of  a  nutritive  vital  influence,  in  the  body  of  Christ 

2.  It  would  inspire  Christians  generally  with  a  sacred 
courage  and  fortitude,  when  thc^  should  know,  and  even 
feel  themselves  knit  together  in  love.  How  doth  the  revolt 
of  any  considerable  part  of  an  army,  discourage  the  iiest ! 
or  if  they  be  not  enure,  and  of  a  piece  t  Mutual  love  ani- 
mates them,  as  nothing  more,  when  th^  are  prepared  to 
live  and  die  together,  tmd  love  hath  before  jomed,  whom 
now,  their  common  danger  also  joins.  Th^  otherwise 
signify  but  as  so  many  single  persons,  eadi  one  but  caring 
and  contriving  how  to  shift  for  himselil  JLove  maSces  them 
significant  Co  one  another.  So  as  that  ewry  one  under- 
stands himself  to  be  the  common  care  of  aH  the  rest  It 
makes  Christians  the  more  resolute  in  their  adherence  to 
truth  and  goodness,  when  (from  their  not  doubted  love) 
they  are  sure  of  the  help,  the  counsels,  and  prayers  <tf  the 
Christian  community,  and  apprehend,  by  their  declining, 
they  ^all  grieve  those  whom  they  love,  and  i^o  they 
know  love  them.  If  any  imagine  themsdves  intended  to 
be  given  up,  as  sacrifices,  to  the  rage  of  the  common  enemy, 
their  hearts  are  the  apter  to  sink,  they  are  most  exposed  to 
temptations  to  prevaricate ;  and  the  rest  will  be  apt  to  ex- 
pect the  like  usage  ft'om  them,  if  themselves  be  reduced  tc 
the  like  exigency,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  temptations. 

3.  It  would  certainly,  in  our  present  case,  extinguish  or 
abate  the  so  contrary  unhallowed  fire  of  our  anger  and 
wrath  towards  one  another,  as  the  celestial  beams  do  the 
ba^r  culinary  fire,  which  bums  more  fervently  when  the 
sun  hath  less  power.  Then  would  debates,  if  there  must 
beany,  be  managed  without  intemperate  heat  We  should 
be  remote  from  being  angry  that  we  cannot  convey  oar 
own  sentiments  into  another's  mind ;  which  when  we  are, 
our  business  is  the  more  remote ;  we  make  ourselves  less 
capable  of  reasoning  aptly  to  convince,  and  (because  anger 
begets  anger,  as  love  aoth  love)  render  the  other  less  sus- 
ceptible of  conviction.  Why  are  we  vet  to  learn  that  the  ^. 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  Godi 
What  is  gained  1^  it  7  Bo  little  doth  angry  contention 
about  small  matters  avail,  that  even  they  that  happen  to 
have  the  better  cause  lose  by  it,  and  their  advantage  cannot 
recompense  the  damage  and  hurt  that  ensaes  to  the  church 
and  to  themselves.  Our  famous  Davenant,^  speaking  of 
the  noted  controversy  between  Stephen  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who,  he  says,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  did  with  a  schismat- 
ical  spirit  tear  the  church,  and  Cyprian,  who  with  great 
lenity  and  Christian  charity  professes  that  he  would  not 
break  the  Lord's  peace  for  diversity  of  opinion,  nor  remove 
any  from  the  rignt  of  communion,  concludes  that  erring 
Cyprian  deserved  better  of  the  church  of  Christ  than  or- 
thodox Stephen.  He  thought  him  the  schismatic,  whom 
he  thought  in  the  right,  and  that  his  orthodoxy  (as  it  was 
accompanied)  was  more  mischievous  to  the  church,  than 
the  other's  error.  Nor  can  a  man  do  that  hurt  to  others, 
witbeut  suffering  it  more  principally.  The  distemper  of  his 
own  spirit,  what  can  recompense  !  and  how  apt  is  it  to 
grow  m  him ;  and,  while  it  grows  in  himself,  to  propagate 
Itself  among  others !  Whereupon,  if  the  want  of  love  hin- 
ders the  nourishment  of  the  body,  much  more  do  the  things, 
which,  when  it  is  wantix»,  are  wont  to  fill  up  its  place. 
For  as  naturally  as  love  begets  love,  so  do  wrath,  envy« 
malice,  calumny,  beget  one  another,  and  spread  a  |M3isoa 
and  virulency  through  the  body,  which  necessarily  wastes 
and  tends  to  destroy  it  How  soon  4lid  the  Christian 
chuwh  cease  to  be  itself  I  and  theearly  vigour  of  primitive 
Christianity  degenerate  into  insipid,  spiritless  tormalitj; 
when  once  it  became  contentious!  it  broke  into  parttesL 
sects  multiplied,  animosities  grew  high,  and  the  grieved 
Spiiit  of  love  retired  from  it !  which  is  grieved  by  nothing 
more  than  by  Mttemess,  wrath,  anger,  d&c.  as  the  connexion 
of  these  two  verses  intimates,  Eph.  iv.  30,  31.  Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ctod,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  tha 
day  of  redemption.    Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  ano 
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anger,  a&d  clamour,  «nd  evil  speaking,  be  pot  away  from 
you,  with  all  malice.  And  to  the  same  purpose  is  that. 
1  Pet.  ii.  1.  2.  Wherefore  layinjg^  aside  all  maiice,  and  all 
guile,  and  nypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings, 
as  new-bom  oabes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  tne  word, 
that  ye  may  grow  thereby.  By  this  means  religion,  once 
dispirited,  loses  ita  majesty  and  awfulness,  and  even  tempts 
and  invites  the  assaults  and  insultations  of  enemies. 

4.  It  would  oblige  us  to  all  acts  of  mutual  kindness  and 
friendship.  If  such  a  love  did  govern  in  us,  we  should  be 
always  ready  to  serve  one  another  in  love,  to  bear  each 
others'  burdens,  to  afford  our  mutual  counsel  and  help  to 
one  another,  even  in  our  private  affiiirs  if  called  thereto ; 
especially  in  that  which  is  our  common  concern,  the  pre- 
serving and  promoting  the  interest  of  religion ;  and  to  our 
uttermost  strengthen  each  others'  hands  herein.  It  would 
engage  us  to  a  free,  amicable  conversation  with  one  an- 
other, upon  this  account ;  would  not  let  us  do  so  absurd  a 
thing  as  Xo  confine  our  friendship  to  those  of  our  own 
party,  which  we  might  as  reasonablv  to  jnen  of  our  own 
stature,  or  to  those  whose  voice,  and  hair,  and  look,  and 
mien,  were  Ukest  our  own.  It  would  make  us  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  se&i  in  each  others'  company,  or  be  shy  of 
owning  one  another.  We  should  not  be  to  one  another  as 
Jews  and  Samaritans  that  had  no  dealing  with  one  an- 
other, or  as  the  poet  notes  they  were  to  other  nations ; 
Non  fnansirare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti,  Nat  so  fMiek  as 
to  show  the  foay  to  one  not  of  their  religion.  There  would 
be  no  partition-wall  through  which  love  would  not  easily 
open  a  way  of  friendly  commerce,  b^  which  we  shoald 
insensibly  slide,  more  and  more,  mto  one  anothers' 
hearts,    whence  also, 

5.  Prejudices  would  cease,  and  jealousies  concerning 
each  other.  A  mutual  conndenoe  would  be  b^[otten. 
We  should  no  more  suspect  one  another  of  ill  ftesigns 
upon  each  other,  than  lest  our  right  hand  should  wait  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  left.  We  should  believe  one 
another  in  our  mutual  professicms,  of  whatsoever  sort, 
both  of  kindness  to  one  another,  and  that  we  really  doubt 
and  scruple  the  things  which  we  say  we  do. 

6.  This  would  hence  maJce  us  earnestly  covet  ui  entire 
union  in  all  the  things  wherein  we  differ,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  it.  We  are  too  prone  manv  times  to  dislike 
things,  for  the  disliked  persons'  sake  who  practise  them. 
And  a  prevailing  disafiection  makes  us  unapt  to  under- 
stand one  another ;  precludes  our  entrance  into  one  an- 
others'  mind  and  sense ;  which  if  love  did  once  open,  and 
inclined  us  more  to  consider  the  matters  of  difference 
themselves,  than  to  imagine  some  reserved  meaning  and 
design  of  Uiff  persons  that  differ  from  us,  'tis  likely  we 
might  find  ourselves  much  nearer  to  one  anoi^er,  than  we 
did  apprehend  we  were ;  and  that  it  were  a  much  easier 
step  for  the  cme  side  to  go  quite  over  to  the  other.  But  if 
that  cannot  be, 

7.  It  would  make  us  much  more  apt  to  yidd  to  one  an- 
other, and  abate  all  that  we  ever  can,  m  order  to  as  full  an 
accommodation  as  is  any  way  possible,  that  if  we  cannot 
agree  upon  either  extreme,  we  might  at  least  meet  in  the 
middle.  It  would  caude  an  emulation  who  should  be 
larger  in  their  gfrants  to  this  purpose ;  as  it  was  professed 
by  Lnther  when  so  much  was  done  at  Marpurg  toipards 
an  agreement  between  him  and  the  Helvetians,  that  he 
wonld  not  allow  that  praise  to  the  other  party  that  they 
shoald  be  more  desirous  of  peace  and  concord  than  he.  Of 
which  amicable  conference,  and  of  that  afterwards  at  Wit- 
tenburg,  and  several  other  negociations  to  that  purpose, 
account  is  given  b^d  divers;  and  insisted  on  by  some  of 
j'jT  own  great  divines,  as  precedential  to  the  concord  they 
endeavoured  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetian 
churches  of  later  time,  as  Bishop  Moreton,  Bishop  Hall, 
Bishop  Davenant,  in  their  several  sentences  or  juogments 
written  to  Mr.  Dury  upon  that  subject. 

And  indeed  when  I  have  read  the  pacific  writings  of 
those  eminent  worthies,  for  the  composing  of  those  dmer- 
ences  abroad,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  the  same  peace- 
able spirit  did  not  endeavour  with  more  effect  the  compo- 
sing of  our  own  much  lesser  differences  at  home.  But  the 
things  of  our  peace  were  (as  they  still  are)  hid  from  our 
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mSf  with  the  more  visibly  joat  avrerily^  by  iKnr 
they  have  been  nearer  us,  and  more  obvioos  to  the 
view  of  any  but  an  averse  eye.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  p«e> 
scribe  (as  was  said)  to  persons  that  are  now  in  ao  entneu 
stations  as  these  were  at  that  time.  But  may  we  not  hope 
to  find  with  such  (and  where  should  we  rather  expect  to 
find  it  1)  that  compassion  and  merciftibicss  in  imitatwn  of 
the  blessed  Jesus,  their  Lord  and  oars,  as  to  cwwrider  mad 
study  the  necessities  of  souls  in  these  respects,  and  at 
least,  willingly  to  connive  at,  and  very  beaili^  approve, 
some  indul^Qces  and  abatements  in  the  admuiatTatiaBi 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  as  they  may  not  think  fit  thmwrlves 
positively  to  order  and  enjoin  1  Otherwise  I  believe  it 
could  not  but  give  some  trouble  to  a  conaeientioos  eon- 
forming  minister,  if  a  sober  pious  person,  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  of  a  regular  life,  should  teU  him  he  is  wiflasgio 
use  lus  ministry,  in  some  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  if 
only  he  wonld  abate  or  dispense  with  some  annexed  cere- 
mony which  in  conscience  ne  dare  not  nse  or  admit  of.  I 
believe  it  wonld  trouble  such  a  minister  to  deati  with  a 
person  of  this  character  as  a  pagan  because  of  his  semple, 
and  put  him  upon  considering  whether  he  oneht  not  ra- 
ther to  dispense  with  man's  nue,  than  with  Gtoa's.  Iknow 
what  the  same  Bishop  Davenant  hath  expressly  said,  thai 
•  "  He  that  believes  the  things  contained  in  the  uMle's 
creed,  and  endeavours  to  live  a  life  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  ought  not  to  be  expunged  from  the  rati  of 
Christians,  nor  be  driven  from  communion  with  the  other 
members  of  any  church  whatsoever."  However,  tmh 
Christian  love  would  do  herein  all  that  it  can,  sapplyiag 
the  rest  by  grief  that  it  can  do  no  Vkore. 

8.  It  wocud  certainly  make  us  abstain  from  mutual  cen- 
sures of  one  another  as  insincere  for  our  remaining  differ- 
ences. Charity  that  thinks  no  evil,  would  mmhe  as  Mt 
need  the  reproof,  Rom.  xiv.  4.  Who  art  thon  that  jodycst 
another's  servant  1  The  common  aptness  hereonioaanng 
us  shows  how  little  that  divine  principle  roles  in  ocr 
hearts,  that  in  defiance  of  our  rule  and  the  anthoiity  of  the 
great  God  and  our  blessed  Redeemer,  to  whom  all  jadf- 
ment  is  committed,  and  who  hath  so  expressly  forbidden 
us  to  judge  lest  we  be  judged,  (Matt  vii.  1.)  we  cire  oar- 
selves  so  vast  a  liberty !  and  set  no  other  "^'-ffj**  id  oar 
usurped  license  of  judging,  than  nature  hath  set  to  oar 
power  of  thinking,  t.  e.  think  all  the  nuschieroDsthoaghs 
of  them  that  differ  from  us  that  we  know  how  to  devise  or 
invent,  as  if  we  would  say,  "  Our  thoughts  (uid  thca  bf 
an  easy  advance,  our  tongues)  are  our  own,  who  is  Lmi 
over  usi"  I  animadvert  not  on  this  as  the  fiwih  of  me 
party,  but  wheresoever  it  lies,  as  Gk>d  knows  howdiffose^ 
a  poison  this  is,  among  them  that  are  siilisfied  with  the 
public  constitutions  towards  them  that  dissent  from  thca, 
and  with  these  back  again  towards  them,  nod  with  the  se- 
veral parties  of  both  these  towards  one  another.  TUi 
uniting,  knitting  love,  wonld  make  os  refrain,  not  mcrdjr 
fh)m  the  restraint  of  God's  laws  in  this  ease,  hot  fins  i 
benign  disposition,  as  that  which  the  tenqperof  oor  f^pirm 
would  abhor  from.  So  that  such  as  aie  well  coatent  vitk 
the  public  forms  and  rites  of  wordiip,  woold  have  no  ia- 
clination  to  judge  them  that  apprenend  not  thii^  wvk 
their  understandings,  nor  relish  with  their  taste,  aspemai 
that  therefore  have  cut  themselves  off  from  Chnst,  sad  Ai 
body  of  Christ.  They  might  learn  better  from  the  Casaa- 
drian  moderation,  and  from  the  avowed  sentiments  of  tksi 
man,  t  (whose  temper  is  better  to  be  liked  than  his  fenni<if 
union,)  who  speaking  of  such  as  beine  formerly  rejeeeed 
(meanmff  theprotestants)  for  finding  faidt  with  aboscs  is  tht 
church,  had  oy  the  urgency  of  their  conaeienoe  alteied 
somewhat  in  the  way  <ff  their  teaching,  and  the  form  of  their 
service,  and  are  therefore  said  to  have  fallen  offfreai  tkt 
church,  and  are  numbered  among  heretics  sad  irliinmiin 
It  is,  saith  he,  to  be  inimired  how  rightly  and  justly  this  is 
determined  of  them.  For  there  is  to  be  considerei,  as  to 
the  church,  the  head  and  the  body.  From  the  head  ihne 
is  no  departure  but  by  doctrine  disagreeable  to  Christ  ikc 
head ;  from  the  body  there  is  no  £partnre  by  dirersiiT 
of  rites  and  opinions,  but  only  bv  die  defect  of  charitr. 
So  that  this  learned  Romanist  neither  thinks  them  heretics 
that  hold  the  head,  nor  schismstics,  for  such  diflereaccsai 
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ours  are,  from  the  lest  of  die  body,  if  lore  aod  charity 
towards  them  remain.  And  again,  where  this  love  remains, 
and  bears  role,  it  can  as  little  be,  that  they  who  are  un- 
satisfied with  the  way  of  worship  that  more  generally  ob- 
tains, should  ceosnre  them  that  are  satisfied  as  insincere, 
merely  becaase  of  this  difference.    It  cannot  permit  that 
we  should  think  all  the  black  thoughts  we  can  invent  of 
them,  as  if  becaase  they  have  not  our  consciences  they 
had  none,  or  because  they  see  not  with  oar  eyes  they  were 
therefore  both  utterly  and  wilfully  blind.    To  be  here 
more  particular,  the  moot,  you  know,  are  for  the  public 
way  of  worship ;  and  of  these,  some  are  for  it  as  to^rable 
only,  others  as  the  best  way,  and  think  all  other  ways  of 
worshipping  God  in  assemblies  (being  forbidden  as  they 
think  by  a  just  law)  sinful.    Others,  dissenting,  are  of 
several  sorts.    Some   think  the  contormity  required  of 
ministers  sinftU,  because  of  previous  terms  re<)oired  of 
them  which  they  judge  to  be  so,  but  not  thai  which  is  re- 
quired of  the  people.    Of  which  sort,  some  that  think  it 
not  simply  unlawful,  find  it  however  less  edifying  to  them, 
and  though  they  can  therefore  partake  in  it  at  some  times, 
think  themselves  more  ordinarily  bound  to  attend  such 
other  means  as  they  find  more  conducing  to  their  spiritual 
profit  and  advantage,  judging  they  have  an  unaoabted 
rig-ht  from  Christ,  anciently  allowed  from  age  to  age  in  the 
best  times  of  the  Christian  church,  and  never  justly  taken 
from  them,  of  choosing  the  pastors  to  whose  ordinary  care 
and  conduct  they  shall  commit  their  souls.    Others  judge 
the  public  way  simply  unlawful,  and  therefore  judge 
themselves  bound  to  aecline  it  wholly ;  and  are  the  more 
averse  to  any  participation  in  it,  as  apprehending  it  to  have 
no  suitableness  or  aptitude  to  profit  their  souls :  wherein 
thev  are  the  more  confirmed,  that  they  believe  not  God 
will  ever  bless  the  means  which  he  hath  not  appointed. 
Now  how  apt  all  these  are  unto  very  severe  censures  of 
one  another,  he  knows  not  the  age,  that  is  ignorant.    One 
sort  censuring  the  other  as  humoursome^  factious,  schis- 
matical ;  the  others  them  back  again,  as  formal,  popishly 
affected,  destituteof  any  savour  of  spiritual  things,  having 
nothing  of  (3od  in  them,  or  of  the  Ufe  and  power  of  god- 
liness. 

Now  is  this  suitable  to  the  love  that  should  rule  among 
Christians  1  or  to  the  reverence  we  ought  to  have  for  that 
authority  that  forbids  such  judging  1  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered both  that  all  have  not  the  same  understanding, 
nor  the  same  gust  and  relish  of  things. 

1.  Not  the  same  understanding.  And  therefore  where 
conscience  hath  the  same  rule,  it  cannot  have  with  every- 
one the  same  actual  latitude,  that  rule,  beinf  so  very  di- 
versely understood,  which  different  estimate  of  consciences, 
the  apostle  hath  express  reference  to,  in  that  large  and  most 
healmg  discourse  of  his,  Rom.  xiv.  One  (saith  he^  ver.  2.) 
believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things,  another,  who  is  weak, 
eateth  herbs.  Nor  doth  be,  in  relerence  to  such  doubteu 
things,  determine  what  all  should  do,  or  not  do,  by  par- 
ticular rules,  concerning  every  such  case,  that  was  then 
depending,  which  it  seems  he  reckoned  was  not  necessary, 
or  that  might  afterwards  £U1  out,  which  was  little  to  be 
expected.  But  he  lays  down  one  general  role,  against 
judging  one  another,  which  he  presses  with  that  authority, 
ana  such  awful  reasons,  as  mignt  make  a  Christian  heart 
tremble  to  be  guilty  of  it. 

And  in  reference  to  the  mentioned  differences  among 
ourselves,  (as  well  as  others  no  nearer  to  the  substantials 
and  vitals  of  our  religion,)  there  is  somewhat  else  to  be 
done  than  to  conclude  against  a  man's  sinceritjr  because  of 
such  differing  sentiments  and  practices,  and  which  certain- 
ly would  be  done,  if  truly  Christian  love,  or  even  justice  it- 
self, did  take  place  as  they  ought;  t.  e,  it  would  be  considered 
what  these  several  differing  parties  have  to  say  for  them- 
selves, what  reasons  they  may  allege,  and  whether  though 
they  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  their  several  opinions  and 
practices,  Tas  all  cannot  be  in  the  right,)  the^  be  not  sach 
as  by  which  a  conscientious  man,  a  sincere  fearer  of  Gk)d, 
mav  be  swayed,  so  as  to  take  the  way  which  he  is  found 
in  by  the  ducture  of  an  upright  (though  misguided)  con- 
science, and  not  as  being  under  the  government  of  depraved 
vicious  inclination.  As  those  that  can,  and  do.  yield  the 
conformity  that  is  required  of  ministers,  though  perhaps 
th^  wish  some  things  altered,  why  may  it  not  be  supposed 


they  sincerely  think  (though  it  should  be  mistakingly) 
that  the  things  more  liable  to  exception  are  capable  of  a 
sense  wherein  they  are  not  unlawful  1  and  not  bein^  so, 
the^  think  themselves  bound  to  take  the  opportunity  which 
they  this  way  obtain  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  men  1 
others  also  apprehending  it  lawful,  how  possible  is  it  to 
them  from  a  certain  reverence  they  have  for  antiqaity,  and 
for  our  own  first  reformers,  to  thmk  it  best  ana  fittest  to 
be  continued !  Nor  is  it  unsupposable  that  many  of  the 
laity  may  upon  the  same  grounds  have  the  same  appre- 
hensions. 

Again,  divers  in  the  ministrv  judging  the  teruLs unlawful 
upon  which  onljr  they  can  have  liberty  for  the  public 
exercise  of  it;  is  it  not  possible  they  may,  with  a  sincere 
conscience,  think  themselves  not  therefore  obliged  wholly 
to  renounce  their  calling  and  office,  to  which  they  were 
duly  set  i^rt,  and  had  by  their  own  solemn  vow  given  up 
themselves ;  but  to  do  so  much  of  the  work  of  it  as  they 
can  have  opporttmity  for  1  And  whereas  of  the  people, 
some  may  think  the  public  forms  and  ways  of  worsnip 
not  simply  unlawful,  but  find  them  less  edifying  to  them 
than  other  means  which  the  providence  of^God  affords 
them ;  and  therefore  do  more  ordinarily  attend  those, 
though  sometimes  also  the  other ;  why  should  it  be 
thought  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  other,  that  it  is  so  little 
possible  they  should  be  guided,  by  reasonable  and  consci- 
entious considerations  herein,  that  nothing  but  corrupt 
inclination  must  be  understood  to  govern  them  1  Is  it  not 
suppo6able,that  accounting  the  pubuc  worship  subslantiallv 
agreeable  to  divine  institution,  though  in  some  accidentals 
too  disagreeable,  they  may  think  there  is  more  to  incline 
them  at  some  times  to  attend  it,  than  totally  to  disown  it  1 
For  what  worship  is  there  on  earth  that  is  in  all  things  in- 
corrupt 1  And  tney  may  apprehend  it  fit  to  testify  their 
union  with  the  sincere  Christians,  that  maybe  statedly 
under  that  form,  and  especially  in  a  time  when  the  contest 
is  so  high  in  the  world,  between  them  that  profess  the 
substance  of  reformed  Christianity,  and  them  that  have  so 
much  deformed  it ;  and  may  conceive  it  becoming  them, 
at  some  times,  to  express  their  own  unconfinedess  to  a 
party,  and  to  use  that  liberty  which,  they  think,  should  not 
oe  judged  by  another  man's  conscience,  which  yet  they 
would  nave  regard  to,  where  there  are  not  greater  reasons 
to  preponderate.  They  are  indeed  under  a  disadvanta^^e 
(with  them  that  are  apt  to  use  a  greater  liberty  in  their 
censures,  than  thev  do  in  their  jiractice  in  these  matters) 
when  it  falls  out  that  their  partial  compliance  is  the  means 
of  their  security  from  penalties;  and  their  disadvantage  is 
greater,  whose  judgment  to  this  purpose  hath  not  been 
rormerly  declared  and  made  known.  But  they  for  shame 
ought  to  be  silent  whose  total  compliance  gains  them  not 
omy  immunity,  but  great  emoluments.  And  that  perhaps 
yielded,  not  according  to  a  former,  but  (at  that  time  when 
the  opportunity  occurred)  a  new  and  altered  judgment. 
They  may  however  know  themselves  to  be  moved  by 
greater  ends  than  secular  interest:  and  so  may  these  we 
now  speak  of,  and  yet  may  think  the  preservation  of  their 
earthly  portion^  wherewith  they  are  to  glorify  God  in  this 
world,  not  too  little  an  end  to  be  designed  and  endeavoured 
by  lawful  means.  It  were  a  very  uncouth  and  sinful  thing 
to  do  a  spiritual  action  for  a  carnal  end,  but  if  the  thing 
sincerely  and  supremely  designed  be  the  glory  of  GkM, 
that  is  the  most  spiritual  end :  if  it  be  not,  that  ought  to 
be  changed  which  is  wrong,  not  that  which  is  right ;  the 
unlawful  end,  not  the  lawful  action,  if  it  be  lawful ;  if  it  be 
not,  their  good  end  wUl  not  justify  their  action,  but  it  will 
their  sincerity;  which  is  all  that  this  discourse  intends. 

And  then  for  such  as  decline  the  public  worship  totally, 
as  judging  it  simply  unlawful ;  is  it  not  possible  they  may 
be  led  to  that  practice  by  somewhat  else  than  humonr  and 
factious  inclination  1  Have  they  not  that  to  say,  which  may 
at  least  seem  solid  and  strong  to  a  conscientious  man  t 
How  jealous  God  did  heretofore  show  himself  in  all  the 
affairs  of  his  worship !  How  particular  in  the  appointment 
even  of  the  smallest  things  he  would  have  appertain  to  it ! 
How  unsuitable  multiplied  ceremonies  are  to  the  mature 
state  of  the  church!  and  how  sensibly  burdensome  ihey 
were  to  the  disciples  of  the  first  age  as  a  yoke  not  to  be 
borne ;  and  that  therefore  Grod  himself,  when  the  seascir  of 
maturity,  and  the  fUness  of  time  came,  thought  fit  to 
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abrogate  those  of  his  own  fonnex  anpointmeDt,  with  no 
(probable)  design  to  allow  men  the  liberty  of  snbstimting 
others  in  their  room.  Why  is  it  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
fear  of  the  ^reat  God  withholds  them  fh>m  doing  what  they 
judge  woald  offend  him  1  and  that,  if  they  err,  it  is  for 
fear  of  erring  1  Why  can  nothing  be  thon^t  on  whereto 
to  impute  their  practice,  bat  peevish  hnmour  1  Especially 
if  that  be  considered  (which  is  common  to  these  two  last 
mentioned  sorts  of  men)  that  they  simply  find  other 
means  more  «iifying  to  them,  or  expect  them  onlv  to  be 
so,  if  the  other  be  thought  unlawful.  If  they  be  thought 
merely  lawful,  and  such  as  may  therefore  be  used  upon 
weighty  reasons  at  some  times,  but  are  found  less  edifymg, 
who  can  doubt  but  I  ought  to  use  for  my  soul  (at  least  in 
an  ordinary  course)  the  aptest  means  that  I  can  ordinarily 
have  for  the  promoting  its  edification  and  salvation  1  Do 
we  not  reckon  ourselves  to  owe  so  much  even  to  our 
bodies  1  And  what  is  an  other  man's  opinion  to  signify 
against  my  sense  and  constant  experience?  Is  there  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  mental  idiosffnerasif  (or  peculiarity  of 
temper^  as  well  as  a  bodily  1  and  whereto  what  is  most 
agreeaole^  any  man  that  is  not  destitute  of  ordinary  under- 
standing is  the  fittest  judge  himself:  as  every  one,  that  is 
not  a  mere  fool,  is  so  much  a  physician  as  to  know  what 
diet  suits  him  best 

And  if  it  be  said  against  the  former  of  these  two  sorts. 
Are  they  not  at  all  times  obliged  to  use  the  means  which 
are  most  edifying  t  They  may  sa^.  At  all  times  when 
they  have  nothing  to  outweigh  their  own  present  edifica- 
tion. But  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  oonscientioas  judg- 
ment may  esteem  all  the  forementioned  considerations 
concurring,  to  be  of  more  weight  than  the  greater  advan- 
tage hoped  to  be  gained  in  that  one  hour.  Nor  need  any 
man  be  ashamed  professedly  to  avow  that  which  may 
seem  the  least  of  them,  the  saving  of  himself  from  tempo- 
ral ruin.  For  he  is  to  be  accountable  to  God  for  what 
portion  he  hath  intrusted  him  with  of  the  «>od  thing^  of 
this  life,  and  is  not  to  throw  it  away  without  suflicient 
cause.  Who  sees  not  that  more  is  allowed  and  ordinarily 
done  without  scruple  or  censure  upon  the  like  account  1 
as,  to  omit  the  hearing  of  a  sermon,  if  at  that  time  one's 
house  be  on  fire,  yea,  or  if  it  be  to  save  nnr  neighbour's,  or 
the  nlucking  of  an  ox  or  sheep  out  of  a  ditch  on  the 
Lora's  day,  when  I  mieht  have  been  employ^ed  at  that 
time  in  the  solemn  worship  of  Qod  to  my  spiritual  ad- 
vantage. A  mere  commutation  unto  less  advantage  upon 
an  equally  or  more  urgent  necessity  is  less  than  omission. 
And  thev  that  shall  have  learned  as  our  Saviour  directs, 
"  what  that  means,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice," 
will  not  condemn  the  guiltless. 

Only  such  are  concerned  first  to  search  well  and  be 
satisfied  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  their  action  in  itself, 
that  they  do  it  not  with  a  self-condemning  conscience,  nor 
with  a  groundlessly  self-justifjring  one.  And  then  especi- 
ally to  see  to  it  that  their  end  be  right ;  Gkxl's  interest, 
not  their  own,  otherwise  than  in  a  due,  entire  subordina- 
tion to  his.  We  can  never  act  innocently  or  comfortably 
in  any  thing,  till  be  be  in  every  thing  more  alKolutelyour 
all  in  all ;  and  have  much  more  reason  to  be  scrupalous, 
and  (if  others  knew  our  hearts)  were  much  more  liable  to 
censure,  that,  in  our  common  afiairs,  he  is  so  much  for- 
gotten, that  we  live  not  more  entirely  to  him ;  which  we 
liule  animadvert  upon,  and  are  verv  officious  to  cast 
motes  out  of  our  brother's  eye,  when  this  beam  is  in  our 
own. 

The  desien  of  mentioning  these  hints  of  reasons  for  so 
different  juogments  and  practices,  is  not  to  show  which  are 
strongest,  and  ought  to  prevail,  which  cannot  be  the  busi- 
ness of  so  short  a  discourse  as  this,  and  so  much  of  an- 
other nature ;  but,  to  show  that  while  there  is  any  thing 
colourable  to  be  alleged  for  this  or  that  way,  true  Chris- 
tian love,  compassion  of  common  human  frailty,  and  a 
duly  humble  senise  of  a  man's  own,  would  oblige  him  to 
think  that  conscience  towards  Gk)d  may  have  a  greater 
hand  fihough  with  some  misguided  itselQ  in  guiding  men 
the  different  ways  thev  take,  than  is  commonly  thought. 
And  to  consider  though  such  and  such  reasons  seem  not 
weighty  to  me,  they  may  to  some  others,  who  are  as  much 
afraid  of  sinning  against  Qod  as  I,  and  perhaps  their  un- 
derstandings as  good  in  other  matters  as  mine.    It  would 


be  considered  how  really  difficalt  the  contioreny  b  abo« 
the  ceremonies,  and  some  other  parts  of  conlonBit^.  Per- 
haps few  metaphysical  questions  are  dinnted  with  mort 
subtlety  than  that  controversy  is  managed  with,  by  Arrk- 
bishop  Whitgift,  Bishop  Morton^  Doctor  Boi^gease,  Doctot 
Ames,  Cartwri^bt,  Caiverwood,  and  others.  Aiid  bov 
very  easihr  possible  and  pardonable  is  it  to  nolcaniedpcr- 
sons,  or  or  weaker  intellectuals,  being  obliged  in  order  to 
their  practice  to  give  a  jadfi[ment  in  reference  to  tkcK 
things  one  way  or  other,  to  judge  amiss!  Why  shooU 
we  expect  every  sincerely  pious  man  to  be  aUe  to  hit  the 
very  point  of  truth  and  rieht  in  matters  that  bekaig,  as 
Bishop  Davenant  once  said  in  another  case,  nsm  md  JUem 
fuindamefUalem^  sed  ad  fferiUam  TVel^^iciem,  HftrUne  m 
ad  hone  quidemy  ted  aUqmando  ad  emnatUaiem  'I%ecUg0- 
rum — nUio  tAeftmndaiion  of  ourfaiik^  btd  U  ikukiU  mf  ii- 
vines,  andperhaps  not  to  tkisneUker, Ind  aameHmat  emhfletketr 
atriosUy.  What  were  to  be  done  in  reference  to  so  nicdj 
disputable  things  made  part  of  the  terms  of  ChristiaB  cob- 
munion,  is  more  the  matter  of  oar  wish  than  hope,  till  bj 
a  gracious  influence  Qod  better  men's  minds,  or  oy  a  mott 
deeply  felt  necessity  bring  us  to  understand  what  is  to  be 
done.  Our  case  is  ill  when  only  vexaHa  dai  iwlrffrrfca, 
when  nUking  but  sorrow  and  sujfering  will  wsate  «j  wisti 
which  is  very  likely  from  the  nghteooa  hand  of  God  lobe 
our  common  lot. 

In  the  mean  time  'tis  hard  to  think  that  he  canBot  be  a 
sincerely  pious  man  whose  understanding  is  not  capable 
of  so  difficult  things,  as  to  make  a  certainly  rij^t  jodflBcst 
about  them.  In  abschdo  et  faeiU  stat  eUruiims^  and  why 
should  not  the  communion  of  persons  goin^  into  a  Ucsnd 
eternity  have  the  same  measure  1 

And  besides  the  different  sixe  and  ci^paetiy  of  mea^ 
understandings,  and  consequently  of  their  ftwiscirfitioai 
determination, 

S.  There  are  also  as  differing  relishes  of  these  thin^ 
which  Christian  love  would  oblige  a  man  to  eoosider  wnk 
equanimity,  so  as  thereupon  to  refrain  hard  oeiusnres.  Al^ 
good  men  have  not  the  same  relish  of  the  varioos  ferns 
and  modes  of  dispensing  the  truths  and  ordinances  d 
Christ.  Some  of  our  suffering  brethren  in  CSL  Ifarr^ 
dajTS  are  said  to  have  found  ^reat  spiritual  relreslung'by 
the  Common  Prayer.  And,  in  our  own  d^p,  some  may 
profess  to  have  their  hearts  warmed,  their  aflectioiis  raised 
and  elevated,  by  it.  They  are  no  rule  to  us;  bat  it  would 
less  become  us,  hereupon,  to  suspect  their  aincerity,  thaa 
our  own.  Others  again  cannot  relish  such  modes  of  wor- 
ship, when  in  the  ministry  of  such  as  use  them  noi,  tkcy 
fina  a  very  sensible  delight  and  savour. 

And  this,  b^  the  way,  shows  the  great  diliereBee  be* 
t ween  such  tfamgs  as  have  their  evidence  and  gr  ' 
from  Qod  himself,  and  those  that  borrow  their 
mendableness  only  from  human  device.  All  good 
in  all  the  times  and  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  hare  a 
constant  value  and  love  for  the  great  snbeiantials  of  re- 
ligion, which  have  in  them  that  inward  evidence  and  ex- 
cellency, as  command  and  captivate  a  rectified  auad  aad 
heart ;  whereas  the  mere  external  forms  of  it,  the  oatwand 
dress  and  garb,  are  variously  esteemed  and  despised, 
liked  and  disliked,  by  the  same  sort  of  men,  i.  e.  br  very 
sincere  lovers  of  God,  not  only  in  divers  times  and  ages 
but  even  in  the  same  time.  How  difierent  hath  the 
esteem  been  of  the  liturgic  forms  with  them  who  bear  the 
same  mind,  full  of  reverence  and  love  towards  religkiB  it- 
self;  as  that  habit  is  thought  decent  at  one  time,  which 
in  another  is  despicably  ridiculous ;  whereas  a  person  in 
himself  comeljr  and  graceful,  is  always  .accotanted  so,  by 
all,  and  at  all  times. 

Now  this  various  gust  and  relish  cannot  but  have  in- 
fluence, more  remotely,  upon  the  conscientious  detennina- 
tion  of  our  choice,  concerning  our  usual  way  of  worship- 
ping God.  For  how  should  I  ediiy  by  what  is  dtsgonal 
to  me  1  Though  it  be  true  that  our  spiritual  edificatioB 
lies  more  in  the  informing  of  our  judgments,  and  oonflrm- 
ing  our  resolutions,  than  in  the  gioats  and  relishes  oi 
affection,  yet  who  sees  not  that  these  are  of  great  ose  era 
to  the  other  1  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  there 
be  not  a  disgust  or  antipathy  1  What  is  constaatly  le^ 
grateftil,  will  certainly  be  less  nutritive.  That  is 
necessary  to  nourishment ;  though,  alone,  it  be 
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etent;  ts  it  is  in  the  natter  of  bodily  reptsts.  Who  can 
without  great  prejudice  be  bound  to  eat  alwa3rs  of  a  food 
that  he  disrelishes,  though  he  msy  without  much  inconve- 
nience,  for  a  valuable  reason,  do  it  at  some  time. 

And  they  that  think  all  this  alleged  difference  is  but 
fancy,  show  they  understand  little  of  human  nature,  and 
ess  of  religion ;  though  they  may  have  that  in  themselves 
too  which  they  do  not  so  distinctly  reflect  upon,  even  that 
peculiar  gust  and  relish,  which  they  make  so  little  account 
of.  For,  have  they  not  as  great  a  disgust  of  the  others'  way 
as  they  have  of  theirs  1  Would  they  not  as  much  regret  to 
be  tiea  to  theirs  1  Have  they  not  as  great  a  liking  of  their 
own  1  And  doih  not  common  experience  show  that  there 
are  as  different  mental  relishes  as  bodily  t  How  comes  one 
man  in  the  matters  of  literature  to  savour  metaphysics  1 
another  mathematics,  another  history,  and  the  like  1  and 
no  man's  genius  can  be  forced  in  these  things.  Why  may 
there  not  be  the  like  difference  in  the  matters  of  religion  1 
And  I  would  fain  know  what  that  religion  is  worth  that  is 
without  a  gust  and  savour,  that  is  insipid  and  unpleasant  1 
much  more  that  woold,  being  used  in  a  constant  course, 
this  or  that  way,  be  nauseous  and  offensive  1 

If  indeed  men  nauseate  that  which  is  necessary  for  them, 
the  Gkispel,  for  instance,  or  religion  itself,  that  is  certainly 
such  a  oistemper,  as  if  the  grace  of  Qod  overcome  ^t  not, 
will  be  mortal  to  them ;  and  we  are  not  to  think  of  relieving 
them,  by  withdrawing  the  offending  object,  which  itself 
must  be  the  means  of  their  cure.  But  is  there  any  parity 
between  the  substance  of  religion,  which  is  of  Gloats  ap- 
pointing, and  the  superadded  modes  of  it,  that  are  of  our 
ownl 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more  agreeable,  either  to 
this  divine  principle  of  love,  nothing  (within  our  compass) 
more  conducible  to  our  end,  the  ceasing  of  our  differences, 
(which  are  most  likely  to  die  and  vanish  by  neglect,)  or 
their  ceasing  to  be  inconvenient  to  us,  than  to  bear  calm 
and  placid  minds  towards  one  another  under  them,  to 
banisn  all  hard  thoughts  because  of  them.  If  I  can  con- 
tribute no  way  else  to  union,  from  this  holy  dictate  and 
law  of  the  spirit  of  love,  I  can  at  least  abstain  from  cen- 
suring my  fellow-Christians.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  One  would  think  not  to  do ;  especially  not  to  do  a 
thing  of  itself  ungrateful  to  a  well  tempered  mind;  and  a 
great  privilege  not  to  be  obliged  to  judge  another  man's 
conscience  and  practice,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  misjudge  and 
do  wron^.  Most  of  all,  when  the  matter  wherein  i  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  another  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  as 
the  posture  of  his  heart  Gkxi-ward :  a  matter  peculiarly  be- 
lon^g  to  another  tribunal,  of  Divine  cognizance,  and 
which  we  all  confess  to  be  only  known  to  Gkxi  himself. 
And  if  I  would  take  upon  me  to  conclude  a  man  insincere, 
and  a  hypocrite,  only  because  he  is  not  of  my  mind  in  these 
smaller  things  that  are  controverted  among  us,  bow  would 
I  form  my  argument  ?  No  one  can,  with  sincerity,  differ 
from  that  man  whose  understanding  is  so  good  and  clear, 
as  to  apprehend  all  things  with  al»olute  certainty,  just  as 
they  are ;  and  then  go  on  to  assume,  (and  a  strange  assu- 
ming it  must  be.)  But  my  understanciing  is  so  good  and 
clear  as,  dtc.  'Tis  hard  to  say  whether  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  the  one  assertion,  or  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  is 

S-eaier;  and  whether  both  be  more  immoral,  or  absurd, 
nt  the  impiety  is  worst  of  all ;  for  how  insolently  doth 
such  a  man  take  upon  him  to  make  a  new  Gk)spel !  and 
other  terms  of  salvation  than  Ood  hath  made !  when  his 
sentiments  and  determinations  of  things  which  Qod  hath 
never  made  necessary,  must  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  life 
and  death  to  men!  How  is  the  throne  and  judicial  power 
of  the  Redeemer  usurped  which  he  hath  founded  in  his 
blood !  Rom.  xiv.  4.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant  1  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth. 
Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him 
stand.  Ver.  9.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose, 
and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living.  Ver.  10.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  1  or 
why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  1  we  shall  all  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Ver.  11.  For  it  is  writ- 
ten, as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me, 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  One  would  think 
they  that  lay  no  restraint  upon  themselves  in  this  matter  of 
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judging  their  brethren,  upon  every  light  occasion,  reckon 
this  chapter  came  by  chance  into  the  Bible.  And  that  our 
Lord  spake  himself,  at  random,  words  that  bad  no  mean- 
ing, when  he  said.  Matt.  vii.  1.  Judge  not  that  you  be  not 
judged,  &c.  What  man  that  fears  Qod  would  not  dread 
to  M  the  fhuner  of  a  new  Gtospel,  and  of  new  terms  ol 
salvation  1  It  is  a  great  solace  indeed  to  a  sincere  mind 
but  implies  a  severe  rebuke,  in  the  mean  time,  to  such  a 
self-assuming  censorious  spirit,  that  it  may,  in  such  a  case, 
be  so  truly  said,  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  please  Grod 
than  man. 

They  that  find  this  measure  will  have  the  better  of  it,  if 
they  can  abstain  from  retaliating,  when  as  the  reason  of  it 
is  the  same  on  both  sides.  For  they  may  say.  You  are  to 
remember  I  differ  no  more  from  you  in  this  matter,  than 
you  do  from  me;  and  if  I  judge  not  you  about  it,  what 
greater  reason  have  you  to  jud^e  me  1  And  they  have  little 
reason  to  value  such  a  man's  judgment  concerning  their 
duty  in  a  doubtful  manner,  who  cannot  see  his  own  in  so 

Elain  a  case.    The  matter  for  which  they  judge  me  may 
e  very  doubtful,  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they 
ought  not  so  to  judge. 

9.  A  due  Christian  love  would  oblige  us,  after  compe- 
tent endeavours  of  mutual  satisfaction  about  the  matters 
wherein  we  differ,  to  forbear  further  urging  of  one  another 
concerning  them.  Which  urging  may  be  two  ways :  either 
by  application  to  our  affections,  or  to  our  reason  and  judg- 
ment. 

Some  perhaps  find  it  more  suitable  to  their  own  temper 
and  measure  of  understanding  and  conscience,  to  go  the 
former  way;  and  only  vehemently  persuade  to  do  the 
thing,  wherein  the  other  shall  comply  with  them,  and  in 
some  sort  justify  the  course  which  they  have  taken  |  with- 
out regard  to  tne  others'  conscience,  press  them  nght  or 
wrong  to  fall  in  with  them ;  sometimes  labouring  to  work 
upon  their  kindness,  by  flattery,  sometimes  upon  their  fear, 
by  threats  and  menaces.  Sincere  love  would  certainly 
abhor  to  do  thus.  Would  it  let  me  violate  another's  con- 
science any  way  1  The  love  I  bear  to  a  fellow-Christian, 
if  it  be  true,  having  for  its  measure  that  wherewith  I  love 
myself,  would  no  more  let  me  do  it  than  hurt  tbe  apple  of 
mme  own  eye.  An  inspirited  waking  conscience  is  as  ten- 
der a  thing,  and  capid}ie  of  a  worse  sort  of  hurt.  If  some 
have  more  latitude  than  I,  and  think  what  they  may  do,  in 
present  circumstances  so  far  as  they  may,  they  must,  would 
It  not  be  the  dictate  of  love  patiently  to  admit  it,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  suffering.  For  let  me  put  my  own  soul 
in  his  soul's  stead;  and  would  I  be  willing  to  suffer  upon 
another  man's  conscience,  and  not  upon  my  own  1  and  for- 
feit the  consolations  whicn  in  a  suffering  condition  belong 
to  them  who  for  conscience  towards  God  endure  grief  7 
would  I,  if  I  loved  them,  be  content  they  had  the  grief,  and 
did  want  the  consolation  1  There  wiU  be  still  found  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  somewhat  that  will  prove  a  common 
caow  to  good  men  wherein  they  will  most  entirely  agree, 
whatsoever  smaller  things  they  may  differ  in.  As  the 
pious  bishops  Ridley  and  Hooper  well  agreed  upon  a  mar- 
tyrdom at  tne  stake,  in  the  same  important  cause,  who  be- 
fore, had  differed  (somewhat  angrily)  about  some  ceremo- 
nies. Concerning  which  difference  how  pathetical  is  the 
lettei*  of  the  former  of  these  to  the  o:her,  when  both  were 
prisoners  (the  one  at  Oxford  the  other  at  London^  on  the 
same  account.  But  now,  my  dear  brother,  (saith  -nc,)  for- 
asmuch as  we  thoroughly  agree  and  wholly  consent  to- 
gether in  those  thines  which  are  the  grounds  and  substan- 
tial points  of  our  religion ;  against  the  which  the  world  sc 
furiously  rageth  in  these  our  days,  howsoever,  in  time  past, 
by  certain  by-matters  and  circumstances  of  religion,  your 
wisdom,  ana  my  simplicity  (I  grant)  have  a  little  jarred : 
each  of  us  following  the  abundance  of  his  own  sense  and 
judgment.  Now,  I  say,  be  you  assured,  that  even  with  my 
whole  heart,  God  is  my  witness,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  I 
love  you  in  the  truth,  and  for  the  truth's  sake,  which  abi- 
deth  in  us,  and  as  I  am  persuaded  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  abide  in  us  for  evermore. 

Again,  if  others  have  less  latitude;  it  would  be  far  from 
us  to  add  to  the  a£Biiction  they  are  liable  to,  upon  that  very 
account,  by  a  vexatious  urging  and  importuning  them. 
Especially  to  do  it  with  insulting  threats  and  menaces,  and 
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labonr  to  orerawe  their  brethren,  a^nst  their  consciences, 
into  the  embracing  of  their  sentiments  and  way.  Is  it 
possible  a  Christian  shonld  not  understand  how  necessary 
It  is  to  every  one's  duty  and  peace,  that  he  exactly  follow 
that  direction  of  the  apostle's,  and  esteem  it  most  sacred, 
Rom.  xir.  5.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  ?  and  that  we  firmly  resolve  never  to  do  any  thing 
with  regret  or  a  misgiving  heart,  at  least.  Not  a^nst  a 
prevailmg  doubt,  for  in  very  doubtful  cases  to  be  nd  of  all 
fomddo  oppasUi  or  suspicion  that  the  matter  may  be  other- 
wise, is  perhaps  impossible  to  me;  but  to  do  any  thing 
against  the  preponderating  inclination  of  my  judgment 
and  conscience,  were  great  wickedness,  and  such  as,  if  it 
were  known,  would  make  me  unfit  for  any  communion 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  here  appeal  to  you  who  most  se- 
verely blame  any  of  us  for  our  dissent  from  you,  whether 
if  we  should  thus  declare  to  you,  **  That  'tis  truly  against 
our  consciences  to  communicate  with  yon  upon  your  terms, 
we  believe  we  should  greatly  ofiend  Grod  m  it,  and  draw 
upon  us  his  displeasure,  but  yet  to  please  you,  and  pre- 
vent our  tempoiul  inconvenience,  or  ruin,  we  will  do  it." 
I  appeal  to  you,  I  say,  whether  we  should  not  hereby  make 
ourselves  incapable  of  any  Christian  communion  with  you 
or  any  others  f  This  is  then  the  plain  state  of  the  case, 
and  you  do  even  put  these  words  into  our  mouths :  "  If 
we  follow  the  dictate  of  our  consciences,  we  must  decline 
you ;  if  we  ^  against  it,  you  must  decline  us ;  supposing 
we  declare  it,  if  we  declare  it  not,  we  have  notiung  to 
qualify  us  for  vour  communion  but  hypocrisy  and  dissimu- 
lation !  and  what  do  you  gain  by  such  an  accession  to  the 
church  1  You  have  gained,  in  any  such  case,  not  half  the 
man,  the  outside,  the  carcass  only,  or  the  shadow  of  the 
man,  i.  e.  when  you  have  debauched  our  consciences,  when 
you  have  spoiled  us,  and  made  us  worth  nothing,  then  we 
are  yours,  wherein  you  show  nothing  of  love,  either  to  us, 
or  to  yourselves !" 

Others  again,  that  are  themselves  men  of  more  reason 
and  conscience,  take  the  somewhat  more  manly  and  Chris- 
tian course,  ana  bend  themselves  by  argument  to  convince 
the  reason,  and  satisfy  the  consciences,  of  such  as  difier 
from  them.  But  herein  also  there  may  be  an  excess  that 
is  unprofitable  and  grievous  to  tho^  they  would  work 
ap(»i  oy  this  course,  and  from  which  therefore  Christian 
love,  studving  the  peace  and  auiet  of  their  brethren,  would 
restrain  them.  I  say,  from  the  ungrateful  excess  of  such 
an  endeavour ;  for  I  would  fain  know,  can  there  not  herein 
be  an  excess  1  Is  it  not  supposable  that  they  who  differ 
from  me,  in  such  lesser  things,  may  be  sometime  arrived 
to  a  setilement  and  fixedness  of  judgment  in  them,  as  well 
as  I?  Is  it  not  possible  they  have  weighed  the  moments 
of  things  as  much  as  I  have  done  1  Is  such  a  cause  infi- 
nite 7  Is  it  not  possible  that  all  may  have  been  said  in  it 
which  is  to  be  said,  and  the  matter  have  been  sifted  to  the 
very  bran  %  So  that  all  my  farther  arguings  may  serve  but 
to  argue  my  vain  self-confidence,  or  lAidundingness  in  my 
own  sense,  as  if  all  wisdom  were  to  die  with  me.  Or  what 
if  they  serve  at  length  but  to  show  the  incapacity  of  the 
subject  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  the  different  complexion 
of  his  mind  I  am  treating  with.  All  cannot  receive  all 
things :  we  cannot  make  our  sentiments  enter  with  every 
one.  Perhaps  they  show  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing: and  then  hath  that  direction  of  the  apostle  no  autho- 
rity with  us  ?  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive,  but 
not  to  doubtful  disputations,  Rom.  xiv.  1.  He  whom  we 
account  our  weaker  brother,  and  of  slower  understanding, 
must  be  received,  (not  cast  out  of  our  communion,)  and  be- 
cause Grod  himself  hath  received  him,  as  ver.  3.  (^.  d.  Is 
he  thought  fit  for  Gk>d's  communion,  notwithstanding  his 
unsatisfied  scruple,  and  i&  he  unfit  for  yours  1)  and  he  is 
not  to  be  vexed  and  importuned  with  continual  disputation, 
if  that  apostolical  precept  be  of  any  value  with  us.  Some- 
time at  least,  we  should  think,  we  have  tried  in  such  a 
case  as  fkr  as  is  fit,  and  driven  the  nail  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
Is  it  not  powible  such  a  matter  may  be  agitated  beyond 
the  value  of  it,  and  that  more  time  and  pains  maybe  spent 
upon  it  than  it  is  worth  1  The  obscurity  and  perplexity 
of  the  controversy  show  the  less  necessity.    Things  most 
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necessary  are  most  plain.  Must  we  ahraya,  in 
confessedly  little  moment,  be  inculcating  tbe 
rolling  endlessly  the  reiaming  stone,  and 
offensive  cramlJe  1  Perhaps  as  no  good  is  done,  wc  do 
much  hurt  When  is  the  saw  of  dinMitatkni  long  diava 
about  one  thing  without  ill  effects  f  reason,  bsviag  « 
length  spent  its  strength,  grows  (as  weak  people  are) 
peevish  and  froward ;  degenerates  into  anger  and  clanwr. 
In  greater  differences  than  oar  present  ones,  between  ifae 
protestant  churches  abroad ;  some,  of  more  pmdeat  and 
peaceable  minds,  have  earnestly  pressed  the  laying  sside 
of  disputes,  and  putting  a  period,  oy  eonsenc,  to  their  thea- 
logical  wars.  SoUiarwrn  diaptUiHomim  EabprnUkos  wt  m- 
gredi  piidem  contniwrj^  said  a  great  divine,  in  his  daya,  ia 
reference  to  those  controversies  that  he  woold  Ikave  had 
composed  by  an  amicable  brotheriy  conference.  And  tkn 
king  of  Navarre,  who,  at  that  time,  seemed  highly  eon- 
cemed  for  thepeace  and  wel&re  of  the  refonned  dMicha, 
(afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,)  in  his  negoaa- 
tions  with  divers  princes  to  that  porpose,  gave  special 
instructions  to  his  ambassador  macn  to  insist  upon  this, 
i  TkM,iiaoUierrem€dies^co%ddheuMd,anaUmigUhtftd 
tobiUer  conientumi  and  disputoHons,  thai  Ckrisimm  I^k  and 
a  brotherly  union  migkl  be  restored.  And  who  sees  aoc 
how  much  this  would  conduce  to  peace  and  union  ia  oar 
case  tool  who  sees  it  not,  that  is  a  hearty  kyver  of  peaoet 
and  that  is  not  intent  upon  continuing  and  keeping  arfaoi 
a  controversy,  not  so  much  as  a  means  to  that,  Inii  as  aa 
end,  contending  for  contention's  sake,  and  as  a  thing 
which  he  loves  and  delights  in  for  itself  t  I  am  sue  lore 
to  our  brethren  would  not  let  us  eontinnally  molest  and 
importune  them  to  no  purpose.  And  'tis  fk  they  that 
urge  to  us,  these  are  little  things  which  they  inqKvtose 
us  about,  should  know  we  have  mat  things  to  mind,  of 
eternal  concernment  to  us.  And  that  we  cannot  be  alwan 
at  leisure  to  mind  little  things,  beyond  the  proportion  W 
our  little  time  on  earth,  and  the  little  value  ik  Ute  thiags 
themselves. 

10.  Sincere  love  restored  and  exercised  more 
would  certainly  make  us  forbear  reviling  and 
one  another,  and  the  industrious  seeking  one  anothers  nun. 
For  such  as  can  allow  themselves  to  do  any  thing  thai 
hath  this  tendency ;  not  to  preserve  public  order,  bat  lo 
gratify  their  private  ill-will,  not  in  a  sodden  heat  and  pas- 
sion, but  delioerately,  and  so  as  to  pursue  a  fomwd  dcsip 
to  this  purpose ;  if  such  men  were  capable  of  being  rea> 
soned  with,  (though  it  were  to  as  gooa  porpose  to  talk  to 
a  storm,  or  reason  with  a  whirlwind,  or  a  flame  ai  fire.)  I 
would  ask  them,  "What  are  you  altogether  mmtoneablel 
will  nothing  divert  you  fVom  this  pursuit  1  If  any  thia^ 
what  will  1  What  more  gentle  thing  Uian  oar  destmcon 
do  you  seek,  or  will  content  you  1  Is  it  oar  comnmaioat 
And  do  you  so  recommend  yourselves  1  Do  yon  not  knov 
Cain  is  said  to  have  been  of  that  wicked  one  who  stew  hs 
brother  %  1  John  iii.  10.  And  that  whosoever  hateth  \m 
brother  is  a  murderer ;  and  that  no  murderer  hath  etcrail 
life  abiding  in  himi  Is  it  not  said,  John  viiL  44.  Thtf 
such  are  of  their  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  ihor 
father  they  will  do,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  befiw- 
ningl  Ajid  in  the  forementioned  1  John  iii.  10.  la  tkii 
the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  cUldren  of  ik 
devil ;  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  Gal 
neither  he  that  loveth  Jiot  his  brother  1  If  all  were  hkc 
you,  under  what  notion  were  we  to  unite  with  thcn^ 
The  apostle  tells  us,  1  Cor.  x.  90, 31.  I  would  not  that  ve 
should  have  fellowship  with  devils,  ye  cannot  driak  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cm)  of  devils ;  ye  cannot  be  pai- 
taker  of  the  Lord's  table  ana  of  the  table  of  devils.  And  ii 
good  earnest,  incarnate  devils  (though  that  text  do  aoc  di- 
rectly speak  of  such)  have  too  much  of  devil  in  them,  u^  be 
participants  in  a  communion,  that  can  seem  desirable,  or  b 
likely  to  be  gratefbl  lo  serious  Christians.  I  must  avow  j!  to 
all  the  worid,  it  is  not  this  or  that  external  form  I  so  mack 
consider  in  the  matter  of  Christian  union  and  eMnmanjoa, 
as  what  spirit  reigns  in  them  with  whom  I  woold  aigmrii^ 
myself.  How  can  I  endure  to  approach  those  hofy  Blysl^ 
ries,  wherein  all  are  to  drink  into  one  spirit,  ana  dedaic 
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their  onion  with  the  God  of  lOYe,  with  (he  Emmanael, 
God  most  nearly  approaching  ns,  God  with  Q9,  collecting 
and  gathering  as  in  onto  him  as  oar  common  centre, 
whence  the  blessed  spirit  of  holy  love  is  to  diffose  itself 
throngh  the  whole  body,  all  enlivened  b^  that  spirit, 
and  formed  by  it  onto  ul  kindness,  benignity,  goodness, 
and  sweetness!  With  what  significancy  can  I  do  so, 
(though  I  were  never  so  well  satisfied  with  the  external 
forms  and  modes  myself,)  if  it  be  apparent  (I  say,  if  appa- 
rent) I  most  cast  in  my  lot  and  jom  myself  with  them, 
(were  they  generally  sach,)  whose  souls  are  under  the  do- 
minion or  the  quite  contrary  spirit,  that  fills  them  with 
malignity,  with  mischievous  aispositions  and  purposes, 
towards  many  a  sincere  lover  of  God,  that  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  those  forms  and  modes,  and  who  decline  them 
only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  a  fear  of  offending 
agunst  the  high  authonty  of  their  blessed,  glorious  Re- 
deemer ! 

I  know  many  are  apt  to  justify  themselves  in  their  ani- 
mosity and  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  others,  upon  a  pre- 
tence that  they  bear  the  same  disaffected  mind  towards 
them.  But  b^des  that  it  is  the  most  manifest  and  inde- 
fensible injustice,  if  thej  charge  the  innocent,  or  such  as 
they  are  not  sure  are  guilty,  if  their  own  wrath  and  enmity 
be  so  potent  in  them  as  to  enable  their  tainted  vicious  imar 
gination  to  create  its  object,  or  so  to  disguise  and  fiilsely 
clothe  it,  as  to  render  it  such  to  themselves,  as  whereupon 
they  may  more  plausibljr  pour  out  their  Airy.  I  say,  besnles 
thatj  how  contrary  is  this  vindictive  spirit  to  the  rules  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion !  Is  this  to  love  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  despitelhlly  use  us,  dec.  1 
How  unlike  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  when,  even  in 
dving  agonies,  he  breathed  forth  these  words  and  his  soul 
almost  at  once.  Father,  forgive  them,  Ac.  or  of  the  holy 
martyr  Stephen,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  I 
How  unlike  is  that  aptness  to  the  retaliating  of  injuries,  to 
the  Christian  teinper  which  the  renowned  Calvin  discovers 
in  an  episile'  to  BuAenger,  speaking  of  Luther's  severity 
towards  him.  If  Lather  a  thousana  times  (saith  he)  call 
y"  me  devil,  I  will  acknowledge  him  for  a  fiunous  servant  of 
God ;  which  passage  both  Bishop  Moreton,  and  Bishop 
Davenant  magnify  him  for ;  and  the  former  saith,  he  herein 
spake  so  calmly,  so  placidly,  so  indulgently,  as  if  it  were 
not  a  man,  but  humanity  itself,  that  uttered  the  words. 

Yea,  and  such  retaliation  is  what  paganism  itself  hath 
declaimed  against.  kA  noted  phnosopher  urges  that 
against  it,  that,  one  would  think,  should  not  need  to  be 
suggested  to  Christians,  somewhat  so  prudential  as  might 
not  only  work  upon  the  prineiple  of  love  to  others,  but 
even  that  of  self-love,  that  then  the  evil  must  perpetually 
circulate,  and  so  must  again  and  again  return  upon  our- 
selves. As  indeed  if  that  must  be  the  measure,  to  revile 
them  that  revile  ns,i  and  render  evil  for  evil,  railing  for 
railing,  we  should  never  have  done.  It  were  a  course 
which  once  begun,  oonld,  by  that  rule,  never  find  an  end. 

Th^  then  is  the  first  part  of  the  answer  to  the  proposed 
question.  What  may  be  most  hopeftilly  done,^  Ac.  ThSb 
endeavour  of  having  our  hearts  knit  together  in  love  would 
surely  do  much  towards  it.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  any 
the  most  private  capacity.  No  man  can  pretend  his  sphere 
is  too  narrow  (if  his  soul  be  not)  for  the  exercise  or  love 
towards  fellow-Christians.  And  I  hope  'tis  agreei^le  to 
all  our  principles.  Sure  no  man  will  say  'tis  against  his 
conscience  to  love  his  brother.  And  the  same  must  be 
said  of 

3.  Tnat  other  expedient,  the  endeavour  to  have  our  souls 
possessed  with  a  more  clear,  efficacious,  practical  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  to  make  the  other  part  of  the  an- 
swer to  our  question.  And  though  this  is  the  more  im- 
portant part.  It  is  also  so  very  evident,  that  we  do  not  need 
to  make  this  discourse  swell  to  a  bulk  too  unproportion- 
able  to  the  rest  it  is  to  be  joined  with  by  speaking  largely 
to  it. 

Althourii  we  have  not  the  name  of  faith  in  this  text,  we 
have  the  thing.  It  is  not  named,  but  it  is  described,  so  as 
that  it  may  easily  be  understood,  both  what  it  is,  and  how 
necessary  to  our  purpose. 

1.  What  it  is,  or  what  measure  and  degree  of  it,  that 
would  be  of  such  great  use  in  such  a  case.    We  are  told 
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with  great  emphasis,  The  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of 
understanding,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  by 
God,  and  of  £e  Father,  and  of  Christ.    Such  as  whereby, 

1.  Our  understandings  are  duly  enlightened  so  as  men- 
tally to  entertain  aright  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  i.  e. 
I.  Distinctly  to  apprdhend  the  meaning  and  design  of  this 
mysterious  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  fL  A^d  to  be 
fiuly  assured  of  the  trath  of  it. 

3.  Such  again,  as  whereby  our  hearts  are  overoome,  so 
as  practically  and  vitally  to  receive  it,  i.  e.  to  af^knowleage, 
receive,  resign,  intrust,  and  subject  ourselves  unto  God  in 
Christ  reveuea  in  it. 

3.  And  of  how  vast  importance  this  is  towards  our  es 
tablishment,  the  confirming,  fortifying,  and  uniting  of  our 
hearts,  and  our  joint  preservation  in  our  Christian  state, 
(the  main  thing  we  are  to  design,  and  be  solicitous  for,)  we 
may  see  in  these  particulars.  -   "    - 

1.  Hereby  we  snould  iq>prehend  the  things  to  be  truly 
greitt  wherein  we  are  to  umte.  That  union  is  not  like  to 
be  firm  and  lasting,  the  centre  whereof  is  a  trifle.  It  must 
be  somewhat  that  is  of  itself  apt  to  attract  and  hold  our 
hearts  strongly  to  it.  To  attelnpt  with  excessive  earnest- 
ness a  union  in  extenial  formalities  that  have  not  a  value 
and  goodness  in  themselvcSi  when :  the  labcrar  and  diffi- 
culty is  so  great,  and: the  advantsi^e'so  little,  how  hopeless 
and  insign&cant  would  it  be !  The  mystery  of<Sod,  even 
of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,  how  potently  and  con- 
stantly attractive  would  it  be,  if  aright  understood  and 
acknowledged  I  Here  we  should  understand  is  our  life 
and  our  all. 

3.  Hereby  we  should,  in  comparison,  apprehend  all 
things  else  to  be  little.  And  so  our  difierenees  about  little 
things  would  languish  and  vanish.  We  .should  not  only 
knoW,  but  consider  and  feeUtwly  a{>preh^ttd,  that  we  agree 
in  far  ereater  things  than  we  diner  in :  and  thence  be  more 
strongly  indined  to  hold: together,  by  the  things  wherein 
we  agree,  than  to  contend  with  one  another  about  the 
dungs  wherein  we  differ. 

3.  Hereby  our  rdisfion  would  revive  and  become  a  vital 
poweri!ul  thing ;  and  consequently  more  grateM  to  God, 
and  awful  to  men. 

1.  More  grateful  to  God,  who  is  not  pleased  with  the 
stench  of  carcasses,  or  with  the  dead  shows  of  religion  in- 
stead of  the  living  substance.  We  should  hereupon  not 
be  desert^  of  the  divine  prestoce,  which  we  cannot  but 
reckcm  wiK  retire,  when  we  entertain  him  but  with  insipid 
formalities.  What  became  of  the  Christian  interest  in  the 
world,  when  Christians  had  so  sensibly  diverted  from 
minding  the  great  things  of  religion  to  little  minute  cir- 
cnmstatices,  about  which  they  affected  to  busy  themselves, 
or  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  advantages  and  delights  1 

SL  More  awful  to.  met.  They  Who  are  tempted  to 
despiae  the  fisunt  languid  appearances  of  an  impotent,  in- 
efficacious, spiritless  religion,  discern  a  majes^  in  that 
which  is  visibly  living,  powt.  ful,  and  productive  of  suitable 
fruits.  Who  that  shall  consider  the  state  of  the  Christian 
choreh^and  the  gradual  dedining  of  religion  for  that  three 
hundred  years  from  Constan  tine's  time  to  that  of  Phocas, 
but  shall  see  cause  at  once  to  lament  the  sin  and  folly  of 
men,  and  adore  the  righteous  severity  of  Qod  1  For  as 
Christians  grew  giadually  to  be  loose,  wanton,  sensual,  and 
their  leaders  contentious,  luxurious,  covetous,  proud,  am- 
bitious afiecters  of  domination,  so  was  the  Christian  church 
gradually  forsaken  of  the  Divine  presence.  Inasmuch  as 
mat  at  the  same  time  when  Boniface  obtained  from  Phocas 
the  title  of  universal  bishop,  in  defiance  of  the  severe  sen- 
tence of  his  predecessor  Gregory  the  Great,  sprang  up  the 
dreadfhl  delusion  of  Mahomet.^  And  so  spread  itself  to 
this  day,  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  too  considerable  a  part 
of  Europe,  that  where  Christians  were  twenty  or  thirty  to 
one.  there  was  now  scarce  one  Christian  to  twenty  or  thirty 
Manometans  or  grosser  pagans.  And  what  between  the 
Mahometan  infatuation,  and  the  popish  tyranny,  good 
Lord!  what  is  Christendom  become  1  when  by  the  one, 
the  very  name  is  lost,  and  by  the  other,  little  else  left  but 
the  name  1 

4.  Hereby  we  shall  be  enabled  most  resolvedly  to  suffer, 
being  called  to  it,  when  it  is  for  the  mat  thmgs  of  the 
Gospel,  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of 
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Christ,  dearly  and  with  ttsrarance  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged. Such  a  faith  will  not  be  without  its  pleasant 
relishes.  'Tis  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  suffer  either  for 
the  mere  spiritless,  uncertain,  unoperative  notions  and 
opinions,  or  for  the  unenlivened  outward  forms  of  reli- 
gion, that  we  neyer  felt  to  do  us  good,  in  which  we  never 
tasted  sweetness,  or  felt  power,  that  we  were  really  noth- 
ing ever  the  better  for.  But  who  will  hesitate  at  suffering 
for  so  great  things  as  the  substantiate  of  the  €h)spel,  which 
he  hath  clearly  understood,  whereof  he  is  fbllv  assured, 
and  which  he  hath  practically  acknowledgea  and  em- 
braced, so  as  to  feel  the  energy  and  power  of  them,  and 
relish  their  delicious  sweetness  in  his  soul  1  And  though 
by  such  suffering  he  himself  perish  from  off  this  earth,  his 
religion  lives,  is  spread  the  more  in  the  present  age,  and 
propagated  to  after-ages ;  so  seminal  and  fruitful  a  thing  is 
the  Dlood  of  martyrs !  as  hath  always  been  observed.  And 
as  such  a  faith  or  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  appears  to 
have  this  tendency  to  the  best,  firmest,  and  most  lasting 
union  amon^  Christians,  and  the  consequent  preservation 
of  the  Chrisuan  interest,  this  mystery  bemg  more  generally 
considered  only;  so  this  tendency  or  it  would  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  if  we  should  consicfer  the  more  eminent  and 
remarkable  parts  of  it ;  the  mystery  of  the  Redeemer's  per- 
son, the  Emmanuel,  God  uniting  himself  with  the  nature 
of  man ;  his  office,  as  reconciler  of  God  and  man  to  each 
other ;  his  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  slay  all  en- 
mity ;  his  victory  and  conquest  over  it,  wherein  is  founded 
his  universal  empire  over  all ;  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
heaven,  whither  he  is  to  collect  all  that  ever  loved,  trusted, 
and  obeyed  htm.  to  dwell  and  be  conversant  together  in  his 
eternal  love  and  praises.  How  directly  do  all  these  tend 
to  endear  and  bind  the  hearts  and  souls  of  Christians  to 
God.  and  him,  and  one  another,  in  everlasting  bonds  1 

Thus  then  we  have  the  answer  to  our  question  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  text.  The  former  pointing  out  to  us  the 
subjects  of  our  union,  with  the  uniting  principle  by  which 
they  are  to  be  combined  with  one  anotner ;  the  other  the 
centre  of  it,  with  the  uniting  principle  whereby  they  are 
all  to  be  united  in  that  centre. 

Use.  And  what  now  remains,  but  that  we  lament  the 
decay  of  these  two  principles,  and,  to  our  uttermost  en- 
deavour the  revival  of  them. 

1.  We  have  great  cause  to  lament  their  decay;  for  how 
visible  is  it !  and  how  destructive  to  the  common  truly 
Christian  interest  1  It  was  once  the  usual  cognizance  of 
those  of  this  holy  profession,  "  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another,  and  even  refuse  not  to  die  for  each 
other  I"  Now  it  may  be,  "  How  do  they  hate !  and  are 
]ike  to  die  and  perish  by  the  hands  of  one  another  1''  Our 
Lord  himself  gave  it  tHem  to  be  their  distinguishing  char 
racter.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples if  you  love  one  another."  Good  Lor4 1  what  are 
they  now  to  be  known  by  1 

And  what  a  cloudy,  wavering,  uncertain,  lank,  spirit- 
less  thinar  is  the  faith  of  Christians  in  this  age  become ! 
How  little  are  the  ascertaining  grounds  of  it  understood, 
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or  endeavoured  to  be  understood !  Most  content  tlieBsehci 
to  profess  it  only  as  the  religion  of  their  coantir,  and 
which  was  delivered  to  them  by  their  forefathers.  Aad  so 
are  Christians  but  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  natioas 
are  Mahometans,  or  more  ^oss  paeans,  as  a  worthjr  writer 
some  time  since  took  notice."  How  few  make  it  their 
business  to  See  things  with  their  own  eyes,  to  believe,  and 
be  sure  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God! 
How  far  are  we  from  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  U 
understanding !  How  little  practical  and  governing  is  the 
faith  of  the  most  I  How  little  doth  it  import  of  an  ackaov. 
ledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  viz.  of  the  Father,  and 
of  Christ !  How  little  effectual  is  it  I  which  it  can  be  b«a 
in  proportion  to  the  ^rounds  upon  which  it  rests.  Whca 
the  Gospel  is  received,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  of  God, 
it  worlra  effectually  m  them  that  so  believe  it,  1  Thosi. 
u.  13. 

3.  Let  us  endeavour  the  revival  of  these  principla. 
This  is  that  in  reference  whereto  we  need  no  human  nvs. 
We  need  not  edicts  of  priaces  to  be  our  warrant  for  this 
practice,  loving  one  another,  and  cleaving  with  a  nun 
grounded  lively  faith  to  God  and  his  ChrisL  Here  is  ao 
place  for  scruple  of  conscience  in  this  matter.  And  as  lo 
this  mutual  love :  what  if  others  will  not  do  their  paiu  to 
make  it  so  ?  What,  shall  we  only  love  them  that  love  as, 
and  be  fair  to  them  that  are  fair  to  us,  salute  them  this 
salute  us  1  Do  not  even  the  publicans  Uie  same  1  Wlat 
then  do  we  more  than  others  1  as  was  the  rost  ezpeslala- 
tion  of  our  Saviour  upon  this  supposition,  MatL  v.  47. 

And  let  us  endeavour  the  more  thorough  deep  radica- 
tion  of  our  faith,  that  it  mav  be  more  liveqr  and  fndcAi]: 
which  this  apostle  you  see  (not  forgetting  his  seo^  and 
aim)  ftirther  presses  in  the  following  verses,  lestiiyinff  his 
joy  for  what  ne  understood  there  was  of  it  among  ^ese 
christians.  Though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  ytn  I  am  with 
you  in  the  spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  your  faith  in  Christ,  ver.  5.  Ami  cxhofW 
ing  them  to  pursue  the  same  course.  As  ye  have  recciTdi 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  nim ;  looied  and 
built  up  in  him^  stablished  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  beet 
taught,  aboundmg  therein  with  thanksgiving,  ver.  €,  7. 

And  what  also,  must  we  suspend  the  exercise  aaiid  i» 
provement  of  our  faith  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Gos* 
pel,  till  all  others  will  agree  upon  the  same  thing  1  Letm 
do  our  own  part,  so  as  we  may  be  able  to  say,  **  Ftrwtt 
non  sUtUf  R  loas  nU  sty  /a«tt,  but  Christians  had  bem 
combined,  and  entirely  one  with  each  other,  but  they  had 
been  more  thoroughly  Christian,  and  more  entirely  nauea 
with  God  in  Christ,  that  Christianity  had  been  a  nac 
lively,  powerfbl,  awful,  amiable  thin^.  If  the  Chrisiim 
community  moulder,  decay,  be  enfe^led,  brokea,  dir 
pirited,  rumed  in  great  part,  this  ruin  shall  not  rest  aader 
my  hand.''  We  snail  nave  abundant  oonsolatioa  m  oar 
own  souls,  if  we  can  acquit  ourselves,  thai  as  to  Ack  twc 
things,  we  lamented  the  decay  and  loss,  and  endeavouvd 
the  restitution  of  them,  and  therein,  aa  much  as  in  v  irn^ 
of  the  ChristiaA  interest 
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THE  PREFACE. 

A  PKOPOAAL  was  made  to  me,  by  some  firiends,  for  pnblishiiif?  of  these  papers ;  which  I  cannot  doabt,  proceeded  from 
charity,  both  to  the  reader,  whose  good  they  intenaed  in  it ;  and  to  the  author,  that  they  coald  think  so  slender  a  per- 
formance was  capable  of  serving  it.  I  cannot,  indeed,  think  it  unseasonable,  to  take  anv  occasion  of  recommending 
charity,  though  tnis  subject  led  me  only  to  consider  one  single  instance  of  it.  But  if  the  practice  of  it,  in  this  one, 
would  redress  so  great  an  evil,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  its  universal  exercise,  in  all  cases  upon  which  it  might 
have  influence  1  Even  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  as  (with  our  apostle}  they  are  insufficient  to  supply  its  absence ; 
so  nor  are  they  more  than  sufficient  fully  to  represent  its  worth.  We  vainly  expect,  from  either  eloquence  or  disputa- 
tion, the  good  effects,  which  charity  alone  (could  it  take  place)  would  easilv  brmg  about  without  them.  How  lalwri- 
on.sly  do  we  beat  our  way  in  the  dark !  "  We  grope  for  the  wall,  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope  as  if  we  had  no  eyes: 
we  stumble  at  noon-day,  as  in  the  night,  but  the  way  of  peace  we  have  not  known."  Human  wit  is  stretched  to  the 
uttermost ;  wherein  that  comes  short,  the  rest  is  endeavoured  to  be  supplied  by  anger :  and  all  to  bring  us  under  one 
form,  which  either  will  not  be ;  or  if  it  were,  could  be  to  little  purpose ;  while  in  the  mean  time,  this  more  excellent 
way  is  forgotten  of  our  foot,  and  we  are  far  from  it.  Which  shows,  it  is  God  that  must  cure  us,  (the  Gk>d  of  love  and 
peace,)  and  not  man. 

How  soon  and  easily  would  a  mutual  universal  charity  redress  all  1  For  being  on  one  side  only,  it  could  never  ce- 
ment both.  And  limited  only  to  a  party,  it  is  not  itself,  and  acts  against  itself,  divides  what  it  should  unite.  But  a 
genuine,  equally  diffused  charity,  how  would  it  melt  down  men's  mmds,  mollify  their  rigours,  make  high  things  low. 
crooked  straight,  and  rough  places  plain !  It  would  certainly  either  dispose  men  to  acree  u|K)n  one  way  of  common 
order,  or  make  them  feel  very  little  inconvenience  or  cause  of  offence  in  some  variety.  But  without  it,  how  little  would 
the  most  exquisite,  unexceptionable  form  (universally  complied  with,  in  every  punctilio)  contribute  to  the  church's  wel^ 
fare!  No  more  to  its  quiet,  and  repose,  than  an  elegant,  well-shaped  garment,  to  the  ease  and  rest  of  a'di^'ointed, 
ulcerous  body :  nor  longer  preserve  it,  than  the  fair  skin  of  a  deaa  man's  body  would  do  that  from  putre&ction  and 
dissolution. 

What  piety  is  to  our  union  with  Ood,  that  is  charity  to  our  union  with  one  another.  But  we  are  too  apt,  as  to  both, 
to  expect  from  the  outward  form,  what  only  the  internal,  living  princiule  can  pive;  to  covet  the  one  with  a  sort  ot 
fondness,  and  deny  the  other.  One  common  external  form  in  the  church  of  God,  wherein  all  good  men  could  agf^, 
were  a  most  amiable  thing,  very  useful  to  its  comely,  better  being,  and  the  want  of  it  hath  inferred,  and  doth 
threaten,  evils  much  to  be  deplored,  and  deprecated.  But  this  divine  principle  is  most  simply  necessary  to  its  very 
being,  whatsoever  violates  it,  is  the  most  destructive,  mortal  schism,  as  much  worse  than  an  unwilling  breach  of 
outward  order,  as  tlie  malicious  tearing  in  pieces  a  man's  living  body,  is  worse  than  accidental  renting  nis  clothes. 
And  indeed,  were  our  ecclesiastical  contests,  about  matters  that  I  could  think  indifferent,  as  long  as  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  distinction  of  parties,  I  should  readily  choose  that  where  were  most  of  sincere  charity  (if  I  knew  where  that 


several  parties;  that  say,  here  is  Christ,  and  there  he  is ;  and  will  have  the  notions  of  Christian,  of  saint,  of  church, 
to  extend'  no  further  than  their  own  arbitrariljr  assigned  limits,  or  than  as  they  are  pleased  to  describe  their  circle. 
We  know  to  whom  the  doing  so  hath  been  long  imputed ;  and  it  were  well  if  they  had  fewer  sorts  of  imitators.  Nor 
doth  it  savour  more  of  uncmiritableness  in  any,  to  think  of  enclosing  the  truth,  and  purity  of  religion,  only,  within 
their  own  precincts,  than  it  doth  of  pride  and  vanity,  to  fancy  they  can  exclude  thence  every  thing  of  (tensive  impu- 
rity. We  are  never  like  to  want  occasions,  even  in  this  respect,  of  exercising  charity :  not  to  palliate  the  ans  of  any, 
but  recover  sinners.    God  grant  we  may  use  it  more  to  this  purpose  (when  the  case  so  requires)  and  neec  it  less. 

JOHN  HOWE. 
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1  COR.  XUL  6. 


RBIOIGBTH  NOT  IN  INIQjDITT. 


The  subject  spoken  of  must  be  supplied  from  the  fore- 
going irerses ;  where  we  find  the  matter  all  along,  in  dis- 
course, is  ckarUy ;  which  it  is  the  principal  business  of  the 
whole  chapter  to  describe,  and  praise.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  characters  that  serve  Tas  they^  idl  do)  to  do  both  these 
at  once.  For  being  in  itself  a  thing  of  so  great  ezcellencj, 
to  show  its  true  nature,  is  to  praise  it.  Whatsoever  is  its 
real  property,  is  also  its  commendation. 

Our  business  here  must  be, — 1.  Briefly  to  explain  and 

S've  some  general  account  of  both  these,  viz.  charity,  and 
is  is  its  negative  character,  that  it  rejoices  not  in  inic^uity. 
^3.  To  demonstrate  the  one  of  the  other;  or  ^which  is  all 
one)  to  show  the  inconsistency  between  that  divine  princi- 
ple and  this  horrid  practice :  upon  which  the  use  of  this 
piece  of  Christian  doctrine  will  ensue. 

I.  We  are  to  give  some  account  both  of  this  principle, 
the  charity  which  the  apostle  here  treats  of,  and  of  the 
practice  which  the  text  denies  of  it,  rejoicing  in  iniquity. 

1.  For  the  former.  The  charity  of  love  here  spoken  of. 
is  the  root  of  all  that  dmy  which  belongs  to  the  secona 
table.  The  whole  of  the  duty  contained  in  both,  is  summed 
up  by  our  Saviour  in  love.  That  of  the  former  in  that 
first  and  great  commandment,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Qod  with  all  thy  hearty  Ac.  Matt.  xxii.  37.  that  of  the 
latter  in  this  other,  which  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Upon  which  two  we  are  told 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  See  also  Rom.  xiii.  10. 
The  instances  which  are  ^Ven  in  this  chapter,  refer  to 
man  as  the  object,  and  show  that  it  is  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour which  is  meant. 

But  though  it  beso  fhr  human,  it  is  however  upon  other 
accounts  a  real  part  of  divine  love;  which  we  see  1  John 
iii.  17.  that  l^xxstle  speaking  even  of  love  to  our  brother, 
Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  hath 
need,  and  shutteth  up  the  Dowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
demands,  How  dweileth  the  love  of  Grod  in  that  man  1 
And  David  called  the  kindness  he  intended  the  relicts  of 
Saul's  family,  the  kindness  of  God,  3  Sam.  ix.  3.  This 
part  of  love  is  divine  both  in  respect  of  its  original,  and  of 
somewhat  considerable  in  its  obiect. 

1.  In  respect  of  its  original.  'Tis  a  part  of  the  communi- 
cated Divine  nature,  from  whence  they  that  partake  of  it, 
are  said  to  be  bom  of  Ood.  It  is  most  conjunct  with 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  love  to  (3od  himself,  which  are 
both  comprehended  in  that  birth.  For  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Gospel  or  John,  (chap.  i.  13, 13.)  that  as  many  as  received 
him,  {viz.  Christ,)  to  them  he  gave  power  to  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his  name,  who 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  And  in  his  1  Epist.  chap. 
V.  1.  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
bora  of  Gkxl.  So  it  is  in  this  latter  place  immediately 
added,  as  the  double  property  of  this  divine  production, 
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(not  more  separable  from  one  another  thxa  tram  ii,)  Aai 
every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  abo  ihtf 
is  b^iotten  of  him.  And  hereupon  also,  from  the  in-bda; 
and  exercise  of  this  love  (though  towards  an  dbfxt  ikat 
seems  very  heterogeneous  and  of  much  another  kind)  «e 
come  to  bear  the  name  of  God's  children.  Love  yoor  cBe> 
mies — that  you  may  he  the  children  of  your  Father  whkk 
is  in  heaven.  Matt.  v.  44,  45.  The  law  indeed  of  lore  to 
other  men,  though  it  obli^  to  love  some  above  others  upoa 
a  special  reason,  yet,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  oomprehodi 
all  mankind  under  the  name  of  neigh*boar  or  brother,  as 
the  particular  precepts  contained  in  it  do  snfficieniijr  show. 
Which  surely  leave  us  not  at  liberty  to  kill,  ddue,  rok, 
slander,  or  covet  from  others,  than  the  regenerate,  (as  we 
comit,)  or  our  friends  or  relatives. 

iHow'that  principle  from  which  we  are  called  God^ 
children,  must  be  of  divine  original ;  for  it  is  not  spokm 
of  them  casually,  but  as  their  distinguishing  chancier. 
So  that,  in  this  respect,  they  are  said  to  be  or  God.  b  b 
their  very  difference  from  tne  children  of  another,  and  the 
worst  of  fathers,  1  John  iii  10.  In  this  the  childTCB  d 
Qod  are  manifest,  and  the  children  a€  the  devil;  whoso- 
ever doth  not  righteousness,  is  not  of  Gk>d,  neither  he  tte 
loveth  not  his  brother.  Which  also  shows  it  is  doc  uairo'- 
sally  all  love  unto  which  this  dignity  belongs.  Sooe 
more  noble-minded  pagans,  that  were  wont  to  ascribe 
divinity  unto  love,  have  also  carefully  distingiiisbed,  and 
told  us  of  a  love  that  was  genuine,  and  another  that  wis 
spurious;  the  one  akin  to  virtue,  the  other  to  rice;  tai 
have  noted  it  as  an  abusive  error  of  the  vulgar,  to  give  the 
same  name  to  Qod  and  a  disease.*  The  cormptiaB  od 
degeneracy  of  love,  is  indeed  less  than  human ;  but  the 
first  being  and  restored  rectitude  of  it,  is  of  an  origiiial  no 
less  than  divine. 

3.  And  even  this  love,  though  placed  upon  man,  b  diriae 
too  in  respect  of  its  object,  t.  e.  of  somewhat  we  have 
to  consider  in  it,  which^is  most  properly  and  strictly  the 
object^  or  the  inducement  and  formal  reason  why  welofc. 
Gfod  IS  the  primttm  amabile,  the  first  goodness,  as  wcT.  ik 
the  first  Beins.  As  therefore  there  is  no  beinr,  so  nor  v 
there  any  goooness,  amability,  or  loveliness,  which  is  act 
derived  from  him.  We  love  any  thing  more  tnily  aa^ 
purely,  the  more  explicitly  we  acknowledge  and  loveGcd 
m  it.  Upon  the  view  of  those  strokes  and  lineaowats  ef 
the  Divine  pulchrituile,  and  the  characters  of  his  clo>7* 
which  are  discernible  in  all  his  creatures,  oar  kyve  sAoaid 
be  someway  commensurate  with  the  creation,  and  cqb- 
prehend  the  universe  in  its  large  and  complaoeniial  c»> 
oraces.  Though  as  any  thing  is  of  higher  excellency,  aad 
hath  more  lively  touches  and  resemblances  of  God  npoa 
it;  or  by  the  disposition  of  his  providence  and  law,  wt — 
nearly  approaches  us,  and  is  more  immediately  proem 
lo  our  notice,  converae,  use,  or  enjoyment,  so  our  love 
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to  be  exercised  towards  it  more  explicitly,  in  a  higher  de- 
^ree^  or  with  more  freqaency.  As  man  therefore  hath  more 
m  him  of  Divine  resemblance,  of  God's  natural  likeness 
and  image ;  good  men  of  his  moral,  holy  image ;  we  ought 
to  lore  men  more  than  the  inferior  creatures ;  and  those 
that  are  good  and  holy,  more  than  other  men ;  and  those 
with  whom  we  are  more  concerned,  with  a  more  definite 
love,  and  which  is  required  to  be  more  frequent  in  its 
exercise.  But  all  from  the  attractive  of  somewhat  Divine 
appearing  in  the  object.  So  that  idl  rational  love,  or  that 
ia  capable  of  being  regulated  and  measured  by  a  law,  is 
only  so  far  right  in  its  own  kind,  as  we  love  Grod  in  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  upon  his  account,  and  for  his  sake. 

Tne  nature  and  spirit  of  man  is,  by  the  apostacy,  be- 
come disaffected  and  strange  to  Gkid.  alienated  from  the 
Divine  life,  addicted  to  a  particular  limited  good,  to  the 
creature  for  itself,  apart  from  Gkxl ;  whereupon  the  things 
men  love,  are  their  idols,  and  their  love  idolatry.  But 
where,  by  regeneration,  a  due  prqpension  towards  Gkxi 
is  restored,  the  universal  good  draws  their  minds,  they 
become  inclined  and  enlar^fed  towards  it ;  and  as  that  is 
diffosed,  their  love  follows  it,  and  flows  towards  it  every 
where.  They  love  all  things  principally  in  and  for  God: 
and  therefore  such  men  most,  as  excel  in  goodness,  anu 
in  whom  the  Divine  image  more  brightly  shines.  There- 
fore it  is,  most  especiallv,  Christian  charity  that  is  here 
meant,  t.  e.  which  works  towards  Christians  as  such. 
For  compare  this  with  the  fore^ing  chapter,  and  it  will 
appear  that  charity  is  treated  of  in  this,  which  is  the  vital 
bond  of  holy,  livingunion  in  the  Christian  church  sup- 
posed in  the  other,  w  hereby  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  body  being 
many,  are  one  body ;  so  also  is  Christ,  v.  12.  This  prin- 
ciple refined,  rectined,  recovered  out  of  its  state  of  dege- 
neracy, and  now  obtaining  in  the  soul  as  a  part  of  the  new 
creature,  or  the  new  man  which  is  after  God,  as  it  hath 
man  for  its  object  more  especially,  and  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  what  there  appears  of  Divine  in  him,  is  the  charity 
here  spoken  of.  Now  of  this  Divine  charity  it  is  said, 
which  we  are  to  consider, 

3.  In  the  second  place,  It  rejoices  not  in  iniquity.  Here- 
of it  cannot  be  neeaful  to  say  much  by  way  of  explication. 
The  thing  carries  a  prodigious  appearance  with  it :  and  it 
might  even  amaze  one  to  think,  that  on  this  side  hell,  or 
short  of  that  state,  wherein  the  malignity  of  wickedness 
attains  its  highest  pitch,  any  appearance  should  be  found 
of  it.  Yet  we  cannot  think,  but  these  elogies  of  charity 
do  imply  reprehensions,  and  tacitly  insinuate  too  great  a 
proneness  to  this  worst  sort  of  iwix^^ttutia  or  rejoicing  in 
eviL  Gnostics  (or  the  sect  afterwards  known  by  that 
name)  gave  already  too  great  occasion  for  many  more  ex- 
press and  sharp  reproofe  of  this  temper;  which  were  not 
thrown  into  the  air.  or  meant  to  nobody.  The  Scripture 
saith  not  in  vain,  Tne  spirit  which  is  in  us  lusteth  to  envy. 
With  which,  what  affinity  this  disposition  hath,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  note  tnon.  Rejoicing  in  iniquity  may 
be  taken  (if  we  abstract  from  limiting  circumstances)  two 
ways  :^^iher  in  reference  to  our  own  sins :— or  to  other 
men's.  Our  own ;  when  we  take  pleasure  in  the  design,  or 
in  the  commisfdon,  or  in  the  review  and  after-contempla- 
tion of  them :  converse  in  that  impure  region,  as  in  our 
native  element,  drink  it  in  like  water,  find  it  sweet  in  the 
Diouth,  and  hide  it  under  the  tongue,  &c.  Other  men's; 
when  'tis  counted  agratefrdsight,  becomes  matter  of  mirth 
and  sport,  to  see  another  stab  at  once  the  Christian  name, 
and  his  own  soul.  The  scope  and  series  of  the  apostle's 
discourse,  doth  here  plainly  determine  it  this  latter  way : 
for  as  charity  (the  suoject  of  his  whole  discourse)  respects 
other  men ;  so  must  this  contrary  disposition  also.  De 
iniquUaiemroeMl dubio alund,  dec.,  saith Cajetan upon  this 
place:  *Tis,  imikemt  dmU,  tmapi  to  njoice  in  the  tins  of 
oiher  men  f  for  neither  can  U  endwre  one*s  own.  And  this 
aptness  to  rejoice  in  the  iniquity  of  others,  may  be  upon 
several  accounts.  It  may  either  proceed  from  an  anec^ 
tion  to  their  sins, — ^from  an  undue  self-lovej—or  from  an 
excessive  disaffection  to  the  persons  offending. 

1.  From  a  great  affection  and  inclination  unto  the  same 

kind  of  sins  which  they  observe  in  others.    Whereupon 

they  art  clad  of  their  patronage;  and  do  therefore  not  only 
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Rom.  i.  Men  are  too  prone  to  justify  themselves  by  the 
example  of  others,  against  their  common  rule.  "  Others 
take  their  liberty,  and  why  may  not  1 1"  And  so  they  go 
^as  Seneca  says  sheep  do)  nan  qua  euniiuan  est,  sea  qua 
ther,  the  vfay  which  is  trodden^  not  whidi  ought  to  he. 

3.  From  an  undue  and  over-indulgent  love  of  them- 
selves. Whence  it  is,  that  (as  the  case  may  beS  they  take 
pleasure  to  think  there  are  some  men,  that  perhaps  outdo 
them  in  wickedness,  and  offend  in  some  grosser  kind  than 
they  have  done.  And  so  they  have,  they  count,  a  grateftil 
occasion,  not  only  to  justify  themselves,  that  they  are  not 
worse  than  other  men,  but  to  magnify  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  so  bad;  as  the  Pharisee  in  his  pompous,  n3rpo- 
critical  devotion,  "  God,  I  thank  thee  (that  attribution  to 
God,  being  only  made  a  colour  of  arrogating  more  plausi- 
bly to  himsell)  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,  extortioners, 
unjust,  adulterers,"  Ac.  Luke  xviii.  11.  whereby  the  hjrpo- 
crite,  while  he  would  extol,  doth  but  the  more  notorioinly 
stigmatize  himself. 

3.  From  a  disaffection  they  bear  to  the  offenders;  whence 
they  are  glad  of  an  advantage  against  them :  Uiat  thej 
have  occasion  to  glory  in  their  flesh,  and  insult  over  their 
weakness.  It  must  he  that  rejoicing  in  other  men's  sins, 
which  is  most  contrary  to  charity,  that  is  here  more  espe- 
cially meant.  And  that  is  manifestly  the  last  of  these ; 
such  as  proceeds  fit>m  ill  will  to  Uie  person  that  offends; 
whereupon  we  are  glad  of  his  halting,  (which  perhaps  we 
watched  for  before,)  and  when  his  foot  slippeth,  magnify 
ourselves  against  him.  Now  rejoicing  at  tne  sins  of  other 
men,  upon  this  account,  may  be  either — 1.  Secret,  when 
only  the  heart  feels  an  inward  complacency,  and  is  sen* 
sibly  gratified  thereby;  or— 3.  Open,  when  that  inward 
pleasure  breaks  forth  into  external  expressions  of  triumph 
and  insultation,  into  derision,  scoffs,  and  sarcasms. 

II.  And  how  inconsistent  this  is  with  the  charity  which 
our  apostle  so  highly  magnifies,  it  is  now  our  next  business 
to  show.  And  it  will  appear  by  comparing  this  reioicing 
in  other  men's  sins;  1.  With  charity  itself, — ^2.  WiUiwh£ 
it  is,  ever,  in  most  certain  connexion  with. 

1.  With  charity  itself;  and  so  we  shall  consider  it, — 
1.  In  its  own  nature,  abstractly  and  absolutely: — 2.  In 
relation  to  its  original,  and  exemplary  cause.  And  shall 
compare  this  rejoicing  in  the  sins  of  other  men  with  it 
both  ways. 

1.  Consider  charity  in  its  own  nature ;  and  so  it  is  the 
loving  another  as  mjrself,  so  as  to  desire  his  welfare  and 
felicity  as  my  own :  where  we  must  note,  that  love  to 
ourselves,  is  the  measure  of  the  love  we  owe  to  others. 
But  ye  are  also  to  consider,  that  this  measure  itself  is 
to  be  measured :  for  we  are  not  to  measure  our  love  to 
others,  by  the  love  we  bear  to  ourselves,  otherwise,  than 
as  that  also  agrees  with  our  superior  rule ;  which  obliges 
us  so  to  love  ourselves,  as  to  design  and  seek  our  own 
true  felicity,  and  best  good ;  to  "  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation."  If  in  other  instances  we 
were  not  so  to  understand  the  matter,  (since  tlie  particular 
precepts  extend  no  further  than  the  general  one,;  any  man 
might,  without  transgression,  destroy  another  man's  goods, 
when  he  hath  learned  to  be  prodigal  of  what  he  is  master 
of  himself;  and  might  make  himself  master  of  another 
man's  life,  whensoever  he  cares  not  for  his  own.  And  so 
by  how  much  more  profligately  wicked  any  man  is,  he 
snonld  be  so  much  the  less  a  transgressor. 

We  are  not  so  absolutely  Avrc^ovrioi,  or  so  much  our 
own,  that  we  may  do  what  we  will  with  ourselves.  We 
are  accountable  to  him  that  made  us,  for  our  usage  of 
ourselves;  and  in  making  ourselves  miserable,  make  our- 
selves deeply  guilty  also.  We  were  made  with  a  possibi- 
lity of  being  happy.  He  that  made  us  with  souls  capable 
of  a  blessed  state,  will  exact  an  account  of  us,  what  we 
have  done  with  his  creature.  He  that  commits  a  felony 
upon  his  own  life,  injures  his  prince  and  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  one  is  robbed  of  a  subject, 
the  other  of  a  member  that  might  be  useful;  wherein 
both  had  a  right.  No  man  is  made  for  himself.  And 
therefore  the  fact  is  animadverted  on,  and  punished  as 
ftr  as  is  possible  in  what  remains  of  the  offender,  in  his 
posterity,  from  whom  his  goods  are  confiscate;;  in  his 
name^  which  bears  a  mark  of  infamy,  and  is  made  a  pub- 
lie  reproach.  How  unspeakably  greater  is  the  wrong  done 
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to  the  <iaminoii  Raler  of  tlie  whole  world,  when  a  soul 
destroys  itself  I  loses  its  possibility  of  praising  and  glori- 
fying nim  etemallT  in  the  participation  and  commnnion  of 
his  eternal  glory  1  how  great  to  the  glorious  society  of 
saints  and  angels !  from  whom  he  factiously  withdraws 
himself,  and  who  (though  that  loss  be  recompen:)ed  to 
them  by  their  satisfaction  in  the  just  vengeance  which  the 
offended  Qod  takes  upon  the  disloyal,  apostate  wretch) 
were  to  have  pleased  and  solaced  themselyes  in  his  joint 
felicity  with  weir  own.  So  that  he  hath  done  what  in 
him  lay,  to  make  them  miserable,  and  eyento  turn  heayen 
into  a  place  of  mourning  and  lamentation. 

The  supreme,  primary  law  under  which  we  all  are, 
obliges  us  to  be  happy.  For  it  binds  us  to  take  "  the 
Lora  only  for  our  Gtod ;  to  loye  him  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  minds,  and  souls,  and  strength."  And  so  to  loye 
him,  is  to  enjoy  him,  to  delip^ht  and  acquiesce  finally  and 
ultimately  in  him,  and  satisfy  ourselves  for  ever  m  his 
fulness.  So  that  every  man  is  rebellious  in  being  misera- 
ble, and  that  even  agamst  the  first  and  most  deeply  funda- 
mental law  of  his  creation.  Nor  can  he  love  Groa  in  obe- 
dience to  that  law,  without  loving  himself  aright.  Which 
love  to  himself,  is  then  to  be  the  measure  of  me  love  he  is 
to  bear  to  other  men ;  and  so  most  truly  it  is  said,  that 
charity  begins  at  home.  Everyman  ought  to  seek  his 
own  true  felicity,  and  then  to  desire  another's  as  his 
own. 

But  now  consider  what  we  are  to  compare  herewith. 
Rejoicing  in  the  sins  of  other  men,  how  contrary  is  it  to 
the  most  mward  nature !  to  the  pure  essence !  how  directly 
doth  it  strike  at  the  very  heart  and  soul,  the  life  and  spirit, 
of  charity  1  For  sin  is  the  greatest  and  highest  infelicity  of 
the  creature ;  depraves  the  soul  within  itself,  vitiates  its 
powers,  deforms  its  beauty,  eztinguisheth  its  light,  cor- 
rupts its  purity,  darkens  its  glory,  disturbs  its  tranquillity 
and  peace,  violates  its  harmonious,  jp3rful  state  and  order, 
and  destroys  its  very  life.  It  disanects  it  to  God,  severs 
it  from  him,  engages  his  justice  and  inflames  his  wrath 
against  it. 

What  is  it  now  to  rejoice  in  another  man's  sin  1  Think 
what  it  is,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  where  the  love 
of  God  hath  any  place.  What  I  to  be  glad  that  such  a 
one  is  turning  a  man  into  a  devil  I  a  reasonable,  immortal 
soul,  capable  of  heaven,  into  a  fiend  of  hell !  To  be  glad 
that  such  a  soul  is  tearing  itself  off  from  God,  is  blasting 
its  own  eternal  hopes,  and  destroying  all  its  possibilities 
of  a  future  well-being  I  Blessed  (jod !  how  repugnant  is 
this  to  charity  1  For  let  us  consider  what  it  is  tnat  we  can 
set  in  directest  opposition  to  it.  Let  charity  be  the  loving 
of  another  as  I  ought  to  do  mjrself ;  its  opposite  must  be, 
the  hating  of  another,  as  I  should  not  ana  cannot  sustain 
to  do  myself.  As  loving  another  therefore  includes  my 
desire  or  his  felicity,  and  whatsoever  is  requisite  to  it  till 
it  be  attained,  and  my  joy  for  it  when  it  is ;  loathness  of 
his  future,  and  grief  for  his  present,  infelicity,  as  if  the  case 
were  my  own ;  so  hating  another  must  equally  and  most 
essentially  include  aversion  to  his  future  good,  and  grief 
for  his  present,  T which  is  the  precise  notion  of  envy,^  the 
desire  of  his  infelicity,  and  whatsoever  will  infer  it  uU  it 
be  broaght  about,  and  joy  when  it  is,  or  when  I  behold 
what  is  certainly  conjunct  with  iL  Which  is  the  very 
wickedness  the  text  animadverts  on,  as  most  contrary  to 
charity;  the  hrt-jf^ai^Ktuta,  which  not  only  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  the  very  philosophy  of  pagans, 
doth  most  highly  decry  and  declaim  against :  which  is  of 
the  same  family  you  see  with  envy ;  and  no  other  way 
differs  from  it  than  as  the  objects  are  variously  positM. 
Let  the  harm  and  evil  of  my  brother  be  remote  lirom  him, 
and  his  good  be  present,  I  envy  it.  Let  his  good  be  re- 
mote, and  any  harm  or  mischief  be  present  and  urgent 
upon  him,  I  rejoice  in  it.  Both  are  nxrted  in  hatred,  the 
directest  violation  of  the  royal  law  of  loving  my  neighbour 
as  myself,  Jam.  ii.  8.  And  it  is  that  sort  of  bnyatpuoKia. 
which  hath  most  of  horror,  and  the  very  malignity  of  hell 
in  it ;  as  the  sin  of  another,  wherein  this  joy  is  taken,  is  an 
evil  against  the  great  God,  (which  there  will  be  occasion 
more  directly  to  consider  hereafter,)  as  well  as  to  him  that 
commits  it ;  a  wrong  to  the  former,  and  a  hurt  to  the  lat- 
ter *,  whereas  other  infelicities  are  evils  to  him  only  whom 
they  befhU.  | 


3.  Consider  charity  in  relation  to  iis  oncinaL  and  cir 
emplar.  And  so  it  is  immediately  from  Goo,  ana  fais  verr 
image.  God  is  love,  and  he  that  d  welleth  in  love,  dweUett 
in  God,  and  God  in  him,  1  John  iv.  16.  And  what  sort 
of  love  is  this  which  is  made  so  identical,  and  the  same 
thin|^,  with  the  very  being  and  nature  of  God;  not  a 
turbid  and  tumultuous^  not  a  mean  and  ignoUe,  not  an 
imprudent,  rash,  and  violent,  least  of  all,  an  impare,  pol- 
luted passion :  but  a  most  calm,  wise,  maiesdc,  noly  viO 
to  do  good  to  his  creatures,  upon  terms  tmljr  worthy  of 
Qod,  Good-will,  most  conjunct  with  the  other  insqwabk 
perfections  of  the  Godhead :  whence,  with  expressioDs  of 
the  most  benign  propensions  towards  his  creatures,  he  still 
conjoins  declarations  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  npon  all  oc- 
casions: that  he  is  not  a  Qod  that  takes  pleasnre  in 
wickedness,  nor  can  evil  dwell  with  him,  that  sin  is  the 
abominable  thing  which  his  soul  loathes ;  that  he  is  of 
purer  eyes,  than  to  look  on  iniquity.  What  can  now  be 
more  contrary  to  the  pure  and  holy  love,  which  shall  re- 
semble and  be  the  image  of  his,  than  to  rejoice  in  iniquity  1 
For  as  Grod,  while  he  loves  the  person,  hates  the  sin,  men 
do  in  this  case  love  the  sin,  and  hate  the  person.  Aad 
while  this  horrid,  impure  malignity  is  not  from  God,  or 
like  him,  (far  be  the  thought  from  ns.)from  whom  doih  ii 
derive  1  Whom  doth  it  resemble  1  We  read  but  of  tvo 
general  fathers,  whose  children  are  specified  and  distin- 
guished, even  by  this  very  thing, or  its  contrary,  in  afore- 
mentioned text,  1  John  iii.  10.  where,  whoi  both  the 
fathers  and  their  children  are  set  in  opposition  to  oat 
another,  this,  of  not  loving  one's  brother,  is  given  at  onoe, 
both  as  the  separating  note  of  them  who  are  not  of  God'» 
family  and  o^pring,  not  of  him,  as  the  ezpresska  v, 
having  nothing  of  his  holy,  blessed  ima^e  ana  nature  ia 
them,  (and  who  consequently  must  fetch  their  pedince 
from  hell,  ^nd  acknowledge  themselves  spawned  of  tkc 
devil,)  and  as  a  summary  of  all  unrighteousness,  as  it  b 
being  taken  (as  often)  for  the  duty  of  the  second  table,  or 
as  a  very  noted  part  of  it  taken  in  its  utmost  latxtnde. 
Agreeably  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  John  Tin.  44.  Te  tn 
of  3rour  father  the  devil — ^he  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning— as  every  one  is  said  to  be  that  hateth  kis 
brother,  1  John  ii.  15.  If  therefore  we  can  recoDcik 
Qod  and  the  devil  together,  heaven  and  hell,  we  may  aha 
charity  and  rejoicing  at  other  men's  sins, 

2.  The  inconsistency  of  these  two  will  further  mev, 
by  comparing  this  monstrous  disaffection  of  mind  vitk 
the  inseparable  concomitants  of  charity,  or  such  things  b 
are  in  connexion  with  it.  And  the  argument  thence  v3 
be  also  strong  and  enforcing,  if  that  concomltancy  skill 
be  found  to  be  certain^  and  the  connexion  firm,  betvea 
those  things  and  chanty.  I  shall  only  gire  instance  ii 
four  things,  which  every  one  that  examines  will  ackaov- 
ledge  to  be  so  connected ;  viz.  wisdom  and  prudence  :— 
piety  and  sincere  devotedness  to  God  and  the  Redeeawr: 
— ^purity :  and — humility.  Moralists  generaUj  acknov- 
lenge  a  concatenation  of  the  virtues.  Those  that  are 
truly  Christian  are  not  the  less  connected,  bnt  the  man 
strongly  and  surely.  Which  connexion  of  thcK  lov 
mentioned  with  charity,  we.shall  see  as  to  each  of  tken 
severally ;  and  at  the  same  time,  their  inconsistency  wiA 
this  vile  temper  and  practice. 

1.  For  wisdom  or  prudence,  it  is  so  nearly  allied  » 
charity,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  the  same  name,  Jsbl  ul 
17.  The  wisdom  that  isi^om  above,  is  first  pare,  (ha 
peaceable^  gentle,  dsc.  The  foregoing  words  (v.  16.)  shov 
that  love  is  meant.  These  words  represent  Uie  hcarea^ 
descent,  and  the  true  nature  of  it,  botn  together.  That  < 
is  cfdled  wisdom,  shows  its  affinity  witE  it,  and  thai  it 
partakes  of  its  nature ;  dwells  in  a  cidni,  sedate  nai, 
void  of  disquieting  passions  and  perturbations,  which  it  s 
the  work  of  wisdom  to  repress  and  expel.  Indeed  eke 
name  is  manifestly  intended  to  express,  generally,  the  ie» 
per,  the  genius,  the  spirit  of  one  that  is  hcNm  from  abote, 
and  is  tending  Uiither.  The  contrary  teooper,  a  di^Kisitiaa 
to  strife,  envy,  or  grief  for  the  good  of^another,  (wkiek 
naturalhr  turns  into  joy,  for  his  evil,  when  his  case  atos,) 
is  callea  wisdom  too,  out  with  sufficiently  distingaiskias 
and  disgracing  additions.  It  vi  said,  (v.  15.)  not  to  be 
ttom  above,  but  earthly,  sensual,  devilish ;  and  to  have  the 
contrary  effects ;  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  iscoa- 
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fasioa,t  (tanralt  the  word  signifies,  or  disorder,  unquiet- 
ness,  disagreement  of  a  man  with  himseli;  as  if  his  soul 
were  plucked  asunder,  torn  from  itself,)  and  eirery  eyil 
work.  V.  16.  There  can  be  no  charity  towards  another  (as 
bath  oeen  noted)  where  there  is  not  first  a  true  love  to  a 
man's  own  soul,  which  is  the  immediate  measure  of  it ; 
nor  that,  where  there  is  not  prudence  to  discern  his  own 
best  good,  and  what  means  are  to  be  used  to  attain  it.  EUs 
true  sood  he  is  not  to  expect  apart  by  himself,  but  as  a 
memoer  of  the  Christian  community,  rfot  of  this  or  that 
party,  but  the  whole  animated  body  of  Christ.  In  which 
capacity  he  shares  in  the  common  felicity  of  the  whole, 
and  afiects  to  draw  as  many  as  he  can  into  the  communion 
and  participation  of  it.  So  he  enjoys,  as  a  member  of  that 
body,  a  tranquillity  and  repose  within  himself.  But  is 
undone  In  himself,  while  he  bears  a  disaffected  mind  to 
me  true  interest  and  welfare  of  the  body. 

Wherefore  to  rejoice  in  what  is  prejudicial  to  it,  is  con- 
trary to  prudence  and  charity  both  at  once.  Put  on.  (saith 
the  apostle,)  as  the  elect  of  Giod,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels 
of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long- 
sufiering,  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  ano- 
ther^  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any :  even  as 
Christ  forgave  vou,  so  also  do  ye.  And  above  all  these 
things,  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 
And  let  the  peace  of  Gkxl  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which 
also  ve  are  called  in  one  body ;  implying  no  true  peace  or 
saiislaction  can  be  had,  but  in  vital  umon  with  the  body. 
Is  he  a  wise,  or  is  he  not  a  mad  man,  that  rejoices  he  hath 
an  unsound  hand,  or  foot,  or  an  ulcerated  finger  or  toe 
roUinf  off  from  him  1  or  that  is  elad  a  fire  or  the  plague 
is  broffen  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  equally  endangers 
his  own  house  and  family,  yea  and  his  own  life  1 

3.  Piety  and  devotedness  to  Gk)d  and  the  Redeemer,  is 
most  conjunct  with  true  charity.  By  this  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  Gkxl,  when  we  love  God,  &c. 
1  John  V.  2.  For  the  true  reason  of  oar  love  to  the  one, 
is  fetched  from  the  other,  as  hath  been  shown.  And  how 
absurd  were  it  to  pretend  love  to  d  Christian  upon  Christ's 
account  and  for  his  sake,  while  there  is  no  love  to  Christ 
himself!  But  can  it  consist  with  such  love  and  devoted- 
ness to  God,  to  be  glad  at  his  bein^  affronted  by  the  sin  of 
any  man  ?  or  to  Christ,  whose  design  it  was  to  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  to  bless  us,  in  turning  us  away  from 
our  iniquities,  to  rejoice  in  the  iniquity  that  obstructs,  and 
tends  to  frustrate  his  design  1  Do  we  not  know  he  was  for 
this  end  manifested,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  1 
And  that  the  works  of  wickedness  are  his  works  7  Do  we 
not  know,  the  great  Gk>d  is,  in  and  by  our  Redeemer, 
maintaining  a  war  a^inst  the  devil,  and  the  subjects  of 
his  kingdom  1  in  which  warfare,  what  are  the  weapons, 
on  the  devirs  part,  but  sins  1  Who  but  sinners  Ms  soldiers  1 
And  who  is  there  of  us,  but  professes  to  be  on  God's  part 
in  this  war  1  Can  it  stand  with  our  duty  and  fidelity  to 
him,  to  be  glad  that  any  are  foiled,  who  profess  to  h^ht 
under  the  same  banner  f  what  would  be  thought  of  him, 
who  in  battle  rejoiceth  to  see  those  of  his  own  side  fall, 
here  one,  and  there  one  t  He  would  surely  be  counted 
either  treacherous  or  mad. 

3.  Charity  of  the  right  kind,  is  most  certainjjF  connected 
with  purity.  The  end  (or  perfection)  of  the  command- 
ment ^or  of  all  our  commanded  obedience)  is  charity,  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  1  Tim.  i.  5.  Sincere  Christians  are  such  as 
have  purified  their  souls,  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the 
Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren;  and. must  see, 
that  they  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently, 
1  Pet.  i.  22.  Pagans  have  taught,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  true  friendly  love,  but  among  good  men.  'But  how 
consists  it  with  such  purity,  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's 
impurities,  or  make  tiieir  sin  the  matter  of  jest  and  raillery  1 

4.  A  further  inseparable  concomitant  of  charity,  is  deep 
humility.  We  find  them  joined,  and  are  requircMd  to  put 
them  on  together,  in  the  already  mentioned  context.  Put 
on  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind;  above  all  put  on 
charity ;  (Col  iu.)  and  do  find  it  among  these  celebrations 
of  charity,  that  it  vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up. 
V.  4.  Nor  can  we  ever,  with  due  cnarity,  compassionate 
the  wants  and  infirmities  of  others,  if  we  fee)  not  our  own. 
Which  if  we  do,  though  we  are  not,  ourselves,  guilty  of 


heinous  wickednesses,  we  shall  so  entirely  ascribe  it  to  di- 
vine, preserving  mercy,  as  to  be  in  little  disposition  to  re- 
joice that  others  are. 

Uk.  We  may  then,  upon  the  whole,  learn  hence,  how 
we  are  to  demean  ourselves  in  reference  to  the  sins  of 
other  men.  So,  no  doubt,  as  charity  doth  ccmunand,  and 
require :  at  least,  so  as  it  doth  allow,  or  not  forbid.  We 
are  manifestly  concerned,  not  to  ofier  violence  to  so  sacred 
a  thing;  and  shall  be  secure  from  doing  it  both  these  wars. 
We  may  therefore  under  these  two  heads,  take  direction 
for  our  behaviour  upon  such  occasions:  viz.  the  actual 
sins  of  others,  or  their  more  observahle  inclinations  thereto. 

1.  We  should  faithAilly  practise,  as  to  this  case,  such 
things  as  charity,  and  the  very  law  of  love,  doth  expressly 
require  and  obbge  us  to.    As  we  are, 

1.  To  take  heed  of  tempting  their  inclinations,  and  of 
inducing  others  to  sin,  whether  by  word  or  example ;  we 
are,  otherwise,  obliged  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  this  greatly 
increases  the  obligation.  What  we  are  not  to  rejoice  in 
upon  the  account  of  charity ;  we  are,  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, much  less  to  procure.  Especially  take  heed  of  con- 
tributing to  other  men's  sins,  by  the  example  of  your  own. 
The  power  whereof,  though  it  be  silent  and  insensible,  is 
most  efficacious  in  all  men's  experience.  A  man  would 
perhaps  hear  the  verbal  proposal  of  that  wickedness  with 
horror  and  detestation,  which  he  is  gradually  and  with 
little  reluctance  drawn  into,  by  observing  it  in  other  men's 
practice.  A  downright  exhortation  to  it,  would  startle 
aim.  But  the  conversation  of  such  as  familiarly  practise 
it,  gently  insinuates,  and  by  slower  degrees  alters  tne  habit 
of  his  mind ;  secretly  conveys  an  infection  like  a  pesti- 
lential disease ;  so  that  the  man  is  mortally  seized  before 
he  feels,  and  when  he  suspects  no  danger. 

Most  of  all,  let  them  take  heed  of  mischieving  others  by 
their  sins,  who  are  men  of  more  knowledge  and  pretend 
to  more  strictness  than  others.  Perhaps  some  such  may 
think  of  taking  their  liberty  more  safely :  they  understand 
how  to  take  up  the  business  more  easily,  and  compound 
the  matter  with  God.  A  horrid  imagination !  and  direct 
blasphemy  against  the  holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  I  If  it 
were  true,  and  God  should  (do  what  is  so  little  to  be  hoped) 
mercifully  give  them  the  repentance  whereof  they  most 
wickedly  presume,  who  knows  but  others  may,  Sy  that 
example,  be  hardened  in  wickedness,  and  never  repent  1 
Yea,  if  my  greater  knowledge  should  prompt  thee  to  do, 
unnecessarily,  that  which  (really,  and  abstracting  from 
circumstances)  is  not  a  sin ;  but  which  another  took  to  be 
so,  and  thence  takes  a  liberty  to  do  other  things  that  are 
certainly  sinful ;  yet  walkest  thou  not  charitablv.  Through 
thy  knowledge  shall  a  weak  brother  perish  ana  be  destro^^ 
ed,  for  whom  Christ  died  1  Rom.  xiv.  15.  with  1  Cor.  viii< 
10, 11.  Suppose  the  process  be,  as  from  sitting  in  an  idol's 
temple  to  idolatry,  so  from  needless  sitting  in  a  tavern,  to 
drunkenness  or  other  consequent  debaucheries.  But  if 
the  thing  be,  in  its  first  instance,  unquestionably  sinful,  of 
how  horrid  consequences  are  the  enormities  o€  such  an 
have  been  taken  to  be  men  of  sanctity,  beyond  the  com- 
mon rate  %  What  a  stumbling  block  to  multitudes  f  How 
much  better  might  it  have  been  for  many  that  are  of  Uie 
Christian  profession,  if  such  had  never  been  Christians  1 
And  most  probably  tor  themselves  also !  No  doubt  it  had 
been  more  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name.  How 
many  may  be  tempted  to  infidelity  and  atheism  by  one 
such  instance !  And  whereas  those  scandalized  persons  do 
often,  afterwards,  incur  this  fearful  ffuilt  of  rejoicing  in 
the  iniquity  of  such,  even  that  also  tney  have  to  answer 
for,  with  ail  the  rest. 

2.  Charity  requires,  not  only  that  we  do  not  procure, 
but  that  we  labour,  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  prevent  the 
sin  of  others.  What,  in  this  kind,  we  are  not  to  rejoice  at, 
we  should  hinder.  And  indeed  what  we  do  not  hmder,  if 
it  be  in  our  power,  we  cause. 

3.  We  should  not  be  over-forward  to  believe  ill  of 
others.  Charity  will,  while  things  are  doubtful,  at  least, 
suspend.  See  how  immediately  conjunct  these  two  things 
are.  It  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  (v.  5, 6.) 
it  is  not  imaginative  or  surmising.  And  in  the  following 
verse,  (on  the  better  part,  it  must  be  understood})  it  b»- 
lievetn  all  things,  hopeth all  things;  i« e.  briefly,  it  is  unapC 
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to  beli«ye  ill  without  groimd,  and  hopes  well,  as  long  as 
there  is  any.  But  it  is  not  so  blindly  partial,  as  to  shut  its 
eyes  against  apparent  truth  (of  which  more  in  its  place.) 

4.  Much  less  should  we  report  things  at  random,  to  the 
prejudice  of  others.  That  character  of  an  inhabitant  in 
the  holy  hill,  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  taketh  not  up  a 
reproach  against  bis  neighbour. 

5.  If  the  matter  particularly  concern  onrselTes,  and  cir- 
cumstanees  comply,  we  must  have  recourse  first  to  the 
supposed  (lender  himself,  and  (as  our  Saviour  directs)  tell 
him  his  fault  between  him  and  thee  alone,  Matt,  xviii.  15. 

6.  We  ought  to  eompassionate  his  case.  Not  rejoicing 
in  iniquity,  may  have  in  it  a  fictwiric.  More  may  be  meant ; 
we  are  sure  more  is  elsewhere  enjoined,  solemn  mourn- 
ing, and  the  omission  severely  blamed.  Ye  are  puffed  up, 
(1  Cor.  V.  2.)  (not  perhaps  so  much  with  pride,  as  vanity, 
and  lightness  of  spirit,  as  a  bladder  swollen  with  air, 
which  is  the  significancy  of  that  word,)  and  have  not 
rather  mourned.  Perhaps  he  is  burdened  with  grief  and 
shame.  A  Christian  heart  cannot  be  hard  towards  such 
a  one  in  that  case.  We  are  to  bear  one  another^  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  Qal.  vi.  2. 

7.  We  should,  as  our  capacity  and  circumstances  invite 
or  allow,  (at  least  by  our  prayers,)  endeavour  his  recovery. 
And  therein  use  all  the  gentleness  which  the  case  admits, 
and  which  is  suitable  to  a  due  sense  of  common  human 
frailty.  Take  the  instruction  in  the  apostle's  own  words, 
(Qal.  vi.  1.)  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fiiult, 
ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted. 

8.  We  must  take  need,  upon  one  man's  account,  of 
censuring  others ;  for  such  as  we  know  to  be  faulty,  those 
that  for  ought  we  know  (and  therefore  ought  to  hopNc)  are 
innocent.  A  practice  most  absurd  and  unrighteous,  con- 
trary to  common  reason  and  justice,  as  well  as  charity. 
Yet  that  whereto  some  are  apt  to  assume  a  licence,  upon 
so  slender  and  senseless  a  pretence,  t.  e.  because  some  that 
have  under  a  show  of  piety,  hidden  the  impurities  of  a 
secretly  vicious  life ;  others  that  are  openly  profane,  and 
lead  notoriously  lewd  and  flagitious  lives,  (who,  though 
bad  enough,  are  so  far  the  honester  men,)  do  add  to  all 
their  other  wickedness,  that  folly  and  madness,  as  to  count 
all  men  hjrpocrites  that  are  not  as  bad  as  themselves ;  and 
reckon  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  religion  in  the  world. 
A  like  case  as  if,  because  sometimes  spectres  have  appear- 
ed in  human  shape,  one  should  conclude  there  is,  tnere- 
fore,  no  such  creature  on  earth  as  a  very  man. 

d.  But  there  are  also  other  things  that  ought  to  come 
into  practice,  in  the  case  of  other  men's  sinning,  very 
suitable  to  the  case,  and  not  unsuitable  to  charily.  Which, 
though  they  proceed  more  directly,  rather,  from  some 
other  principle,  yet  are  not  inconsistent  with  this,  (as  the 
graces  of  Qod's  Spirit  and  the  duties  of  Christians  never 
mterfere,  so  as  to  obstruct  or  hinder  one  another,)— things 
which,  though  charity  do  not  expressly  command,  yet  are 
otherwise  commanded,  and  whicn  charity  doth  not  forbid. 
As. 

1.  That  we  labour  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  their  ex- 
ample :  that  we  take  not  encouragement  to  sin  from  their 
sinning.  They  are  not  our  rule.  We  have  not  so  learn- 
ed Christ. 

S.  That  we  take  warning  by  it;  and  endeavour  that 
their  example  may  not  only  not  be  tempting  to  us,  but  that 
it  may  be  monitory.  We  should  reckon  such  things  are 
our  examples,  for  this  purpose,  (1  Cor.  x.)  and  were  not 
only,  heretofore,  recorded  and  written,  but  they  are  also, 
in  our  own  days,  permitted  to  fall  out  for  our  aamonition. 
We  that  think  we  stand,  should  therefore  take  heed  lest 
we  fall.  And  must  remember  we  are  to  stand  by  faith, 
and  are  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear.  "Tis  a  costly  in- 
stmotion  that  is  given  us  in  such  instances.  Consider  die 
dolour  and  pann  that  they  may  perhaps  endure  who  are 
our  monitors.  If  they  do  not  cij  to  us  to  beware,  their 
case  doth.  Reckon  as  the  Psalmist,  (Ps.  Ixxiii.)  It  is  good 
lor  you  to  draw  near  to  God ;  they  tnat  are  far  from  him 
shall  perish,  Labonr  to  be  sincere,  living  Christians.  Let 
me  teil  yon  what  I  have  often  xnculeatea.  A  mere  form 
of  godliness  win  one  time  or  other  betray  you.  An4  that 
it  ia  not  being  of  this  or  that  party,  conjoined  with  a  for- 
mal, liftleia  religion,  that  wiU  seeure  yon  from  *^  '~ 


Cblic  scandals  on  earth,  and  accuMd  wretches  in  hcIL 
it  every  one  prove  his  own  work,  and  make  thoroogh 
work  of  it ;  so  shall  he  have  rnoicing  in  himself^  and  not 
in  another,  Ghal.  vi.  (yea,  though  he  may  have  mnch  eaase 
of  mourning  for  anouer,)  for  every  one  most,  at  last,  bear 
his  own  burden  and  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God. 

3.  Seriously  bless  God  •  for  being  kept  from  gram  aad 
scandalous  enormities.  Such  woras  saronr  well,  spoken 
with  deep  humility,  and  unfeigned  sense  of  Divine  &voar, 
not  with  Pharisaical  ostentaticm  and  scorn,  **  God,  I  thank 
thee  I  am  not  as  other  men."  If  the  poor  man  was  so 
transported,  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  tears  of  gratitade 
to  Gkxl,  upon  the  siffht  of  a  toad,  that  he  wns  noc  such  a 
creature ;  how  much  more  caase  is  there  for  it,  opon  the 
sight  of  a  gross  sinner  !  For,  1  should  think,  *' W^mafc 
me  differ  1  Why  was  not  I  the  example  1  and  reduced  io 
such  a  condition,  before  which  I  wooid  prefer  the  greater 
sinless  misery  in  all  the  world  ?** 

There  is  a  threefold  degree  of  mercy  in  o«r  preserra- 
tion  from  more  heinous  and  reproachful  wickedness.  We 
may  owe  it  to  nature,  that  less  inclines  us  to  some  sins,  is 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  Ac,  to  external  succedaneoas  pro- 
vidence, that  keeps  us  out  of  the  way  of  tempcatiaB ;  or  to 
victorious  grace,  able  to  prevail,  both  against  corrapi  in- 
clinations of  nature,  and  whatsoever  temptatioaa  also. 
God  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all.  He  is  the  Author  of 
nature,  the  Ruler  in  providence,  the  Fountain  of  grace. 
Under  the  first  of  these  notions,  he  ought  more  to  be  eyed 
and  praised,  than  the  most  are  aware  of.  I  could  teD  yoa, 
if  it  were  seasonable,  of  some  (and  no  despicable)  hetwa 
philosophy,  which  speaks  of  such  an  M«ra,  or  goodness  oi 
natural  temper,  (though  the  word  hath  also  another  signi- 
fication,) that  is  said  to  carry  in  it  a  sort  of  aenEiiaal  pnv 
bity  and  virtue :  which,  when  it  shall  be  olserred  aov 
some  others  have  the  seeds  of  grosser  vitiosttjr,  and  of  all 
imaginable  calamities,  more  plentifully  sown  in  their  nap 
tares,  there  is  no  little  reason  to  be  thankful  for.  Tboagk 
all  are  bad  enooeh  by  nature  to  be  children  of  wrath,  and 
for  ever  miserable  without  special  mercy;  and  thoi^ 
again,  none  have  so  bad  natures,  as  to  be  thereby  excos- 
able  in  wickedness,  (they  should  endeavonr,  and  seek  re- 
lief the  more  earnestly.)  yet  some  are  less  bad.  and  their 
case  more  remediable,  by  ordinary  means ;  and  therelbre 
the  difference  should  be  acknowledged  with  gradtade 
And  surely  there  is  no  small  mercy,. m  being  kept  oat  of 
the  way  of  temptation,  by  the  dispensation  of  a  moce  U- 
vourable  providence,  that  orders  more  advantMeoosiy,  the 
circumstances  of  their  conditions  in  the  worl<^  so  as  thej 
are  less  exposed  to  occasions  of  sin  than  ochen  vt. 
Which  providence  I  called  succedaneous,  for  distinction^ 
sake ;  because  even  the  difference  of  natoral  tempeis  ii 
owing  to  a  former  providence.  But  now  who  can  tcS, 
what  they  should  be,  or  do,  in  such  circumstances  as  migk 
have  befallen  them  7  'Tis  a  singular  fitvonr,  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  dangerous  trial,  whereof  we  know  noc  the  isae. 
Nor  yet  should  any  satisfy  themselves  without  that  graee 
which  can  stem  the  tide.  Which  they  that  possess,  bov 
should  they  adore  the  God  of  all  grace  I 

4.  Chanty  doth  not  forbid,  and  the  case  itself  reqaires, 
that  when  others  do  grossly  and  scandalcrosly  sin,  ve 
should,  at  length,  upon  plain  evidence,  admit  a  oonviccitn 
of  the  matter  of  fact.  For,  otherwise,  we  cannot  perfen 
the  other  duty  towards  them,  unto  which  charity  dochaott 
expressly  oblige,  nor  discharge  a  higher  duty,  which  an- 
other love  requires^  that  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  other. 
No  charity  can  oblige  me  to  be  blind,  partial,  nnjuat,  aa- 
true  to  the  interest  of  Qod  and  religion.  When  we  are 
told  in  the  text.  It  rejoices  not  in  iniquity,  'tis  added  ia  the 
next  breath.  It  rejoices  in  the  truth:  ».  e.  ineqni^and 
righteous  dealing.  We  are  not  to  carry  alike  to  gooa  men 
and  bad :  and  are  therefore  sometime  to  distinguish  them, 
if  there  be  a  visible  ground  for  it,  or  to  tijce  notice  when 
they  manifestly  distinguish  themselves.  For  it  is  nres- 
sary  to  what  is  next  to  ensue :  viz.  that, 

5.  We  are  to  decline  their  societjr ;  i.  e.  when  their  hei- 
nous guih  appears,  and  while  their  repentance  appears 
not.  Scripture  is  so  plain  and  copious  to  this  pnipcBe, 
that  it  would  suppose  them  very  ignorant  of  the  W)le,  far 
whom  it  should  be  needfhl  to  qnote  texts.  We 
avoid  them  for  our  own  sake,  that  we  be  not  i^'f*"**^^ 
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is  mo6t  considerable^  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, chat  it  may  oe  vindicated,  and  rescued  from  re- 
proach, as  much  ^is  in  us  lies.  It  ou^ht  to  be  very  grievous 
to  us,  when  the  reproach  of  our  religion  cannot  be  rolled 
away  without  being  rolled  upon  this  or  that  man  ;  if,  es- 
pecially, otherwise  valuable.  But  what  reputation  oaeht 
to  be  or  that  value  with  us,  as  his  that  boueht  us  with  his 
blood  1  The  great  God  is  our  example,  who  refuses  the 
fellowship  of  apostate  persons,  yea  and  churches  r  departs, 
and  withdraws  his  anronted  gloiy.  It  is  pure,  and  de- 
clines all  taint.  When  high  indi^ities  are  offered,  it 
takes  just  ofience,  and  with  a  majestic  shyness  retires. 
None  have  been  so  openly  owned  by  the  Lord  of  glory,  as 
that  he  will  countenance  them  in  wickedness.  Though 
Coniah  (he  tells  us,  expressing  a  contempt  by  curtailing 
his  name)  were  the  signet  on  his  right  hand,  yet  would  he 
pluck  him  thence.  Yea,  and  our  Saviour  directs.  If  our 
right-hand  itself  prove  offensive,  we  must  cast  it  froin  us, 
Matt.  V.  90.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  (chap,  xviii.)  in  the 
next  words  after  he  had  said.  Wo  to  the  world  because  of 
offences:  it  must  be  that  offences  will  come,  but  wo  to 
him  bjr  whom  the  offence  eometh.  Wherefore  if  thy  hand 
offend,  &c.  ver.  7,  8.  It  must  be  done  as  to  a  hand,  a  limb 
of  our  body,  with  great  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  sense  of 
smart  and  pain ;  but  it  must  be  done.«  DUecHonem  audio, 
non  comTMmiciUianevi ;  J  hear  of  love,  not  communion,  saith 
an  ancient  upon  this  occasion. 

6.  We  must  take  heed  of  despondency,  by  reason  of  the 
sins  of  others,  or  of  bein^  discouraged  in  the  way  of  godli- 
ness ;  much  more  of  bemg  diverted  from  it.  Indeed  the 
greatest  temptation  which  this  case  gives  hereunto,  is  (to 
this  purpose)  very  inconsiderable  and  contemptible,  i.  e. 
that  by  reason  of  the'«  lascivious  wavs  of  some,  (as  that 
word  signifies,  and  is  fittest  to  be  read ;  referred  to  the  im- 
purities of  the  Gnostics,  as  they  came  to  be  called,)  the 
way  of  truth  (i.  e.  Christianity  itself)  is  evil  spoken  of. 
But  this  ought  to  be  heard  Tin  respect  of  the  scoflfers  them- 
selves with  great  pity,  but)  in  respect  of  their  design  to 
put  serious  Christians  out  of  their  way,  with  disdain ;  and 
with  as  little  regard,  or  commotion  of  mind,  as  would  be 
occasioned  (so  one  well  expresses  it)  to  a  traveller,  intent 
upon  his  journey,  by  the  mowes  and  grimaces  of  monkejrs 
or  baboons.  Shall  I  be  disquieted,  grow  weary,  and  for- 
sake mj  way.  because  an  unwary  person  stumbles,  and 
falls  in  it,  ana  one  ten  times  worse,  and  more  a  fool  than 
he,  laughs  at  him  for  iti  We  mast  in  such  cases  mourn 
indeed  for  both,  but  not  faint.  And  if  we  mourn,  upon  a 
true  account,  we  shall  easily  apprehend  it,  in  its  catise, 
very  separable  from  fainting  and  despondency.  It  is  a 
discoura^fing  thing  for  any  party  to  be  stigmatised,  and 
have  an  ill  mark  put  upon  them,  from  the  defection  of  this 
or  that  person  among  them,  that  was,  perhaps,  what  he 
seemed  not,  or  was  little  thought  to  be.  But  irwe  be  more 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  than  of 
any  one  party  in  the  world,  our  moumicg  will  not  be. 
prmcipally,  upon  so  private  an  account.  AH  ^ise  ana 
good  men,  that  understand  the  matter,  will  heartily  concur 
with  us.  and  count  themselves  obliged  to  do  so.  None  that 
are  sucn,  or  any  man  that  hath  the  least  pretence  to  rea- 
son, justice,  or  common  sense,  will  ever  allow  themselves 
to  turn  the  faults  of  this  or  that  particular  person  (that  are 
discountenanced  as  soon  as  they  are  known)  to  the  re- 
proach of  a  party.  For  others,  that  are  attest  to  do  so, 
men  of  debauched  minds  and  manners ;  with  whom,  not 
being  of  this  or  that  party,  but  religion  itself  is  a  reproach. 
I  would  advise  all  serious  and  sober-minded  Christians, 
(of  whatsoever  way  or  persuasion,^  if  they  be  twitted  with 
the  wickedness  of  any  that  seemed  to  be  such  and  were 
not,  to  tell  the  revilers,  '*  They  are  more  akin  to  you  than 
to  us,  and  were  more  of  your  party  (howsoever  they  dis- 
guised themselves)  than  of  any  other  we  know  of." 

And  if  yet,  after  all  this,  any  will  give  themselves  the 
liberty  to  rejoice  at  the  sins  of  other  men,  and  make  them 
Jhe  matcer  of  their  sport  and  divertisement,  or  take  any  the 
least  pleasure  in  observing  them,  I  have  but  these  two 
things,  in  the  general,  to  si^  to  them; — ^You  have  no 

oTotdHu. 


reason  to  rejoice. — ^You  hare  great  reflson  for  the  eciiif 
tran^. 

You  have  first,  no  reason  to  rejoice :  for  produce  your 
cause,  let  us  hear  your  strong  reasons. 

1.  Is  it  that  such  are  like  you,  and  as  bad  men  as  your* 
selves  1    But. 

1.  What  if  they  be  not  like  youl  Every  one,  perhaps, 
is  not,  at  whose  sins  (real  or  supposed)  ^ou  at  a  venture 
take  liberty  to  rejoice ;  what  if  jour  guilt  be  real,  theirs 
but  imagined  1  Sometimes  through  your  too  much  haste, 
it  may  prove  so ;  and  then  your  jest  is  spoiled,  and  yon 
are  found  to  laugh  only  at  your  own  shadow.  At  least 
you  cannot,  many  times,  so  certainly  know  another's  guilt 
as  you  may  your  own ;  and  so  ran  the  hazard  (which  a 
wise  man  would  not)  of  making  yourselves  the  ridicule. 
And  supposing  your  guess,  in  any  part,  hit  right ;  what  if 
those  others  sm  by  surprise,  you  by  design  %  they  in  an 
act,  you  in  a  course  1  they  in  one  kind  of  lewdness,  you  in 
every  kind  1  tbey  sin  and  are  penitent,  you  sin  and  are 
obdurate  1  thev  return,  y6u  persevere  1  tbev  are  ashamed, 
you  glory  ?  These  are  great  differences  (it  they  are  really 
to  be  found)  in  any  sucn  case.    But, 

8.  If  tbey  be  not  found,  and  those  others  be  like  yon 
throughout,  every  whit  as  bad  as  yourselves,  this  is  sure 
no  great  matter  of  glorying,  that  I  am  not  the  very  worst 
thing  in  all  the  world  I  the  vilest  creature  that  ever  God 
made !  Should  it  be  a  solace  to  me  also  that  there  are 
devils,  who  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  worse  than  they  or 
1 1  Nor  though  tney  fall  in  never  so  entirely  with  you  in 
all  points  of  wickedness,  will  that  much  mend  your  mat- 
ter! Can  their  wit  add  to  yours,  prove  there  will  be  no 
judgment-day^  1  or  that  there  is  no  (3od  1  or,  if  that  per- 
formance fhil,  can  theirpower  and  yours  defend  you 
against  the  Almighty  %  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the 
wicked  will  not  go  unpunished.    Or  again, 

2.  Suppose  you  are  not  of  the  debauched  erew;  is  this 
your  reason  why  you  at  least  think  you  may  indulge  your- 
self some  inward  pl^Asate,  that  wickedness  (you  observe) 
breaks  out  among  them  who  are  of  a  distinct  party  from 
you,  which  you  count  may  signiQr  somewhat  to  the  better 
reputation  of  your  own  1 

But  are  you  then  of  a  party  of  which  yon  are  sure  there 
ate  no  ill  men  t  There  are  too  many  faults  among  all 
parties;  but  God  knows  it  is  fitter  for  us  all  to  mend, 
than  to  recriminate.  Yea,  but  the jaarqr  we  are  of;  pro- 
fesses not  so  much  strictness.  Nol  what  party  should  yon 
be  of,  that  professes  less  strictness  1  What  more  lax  rule  of 
morals  have  you  than  other  Christians  1  Do  you  not  pro- 
fess subjection  to  the  known  rules  of  the  Bible,  conceminj^ 
Christian  uid  civil  conversation  3  You  do  not  sure  profess 
rebellion  and  hostility  agaihst  the  Lord  that  bought  you! 
Dolh  not  your  baptismal  covenant  (which  you  are  suppos- 
ed to  avow)  bind  you  to  as  much  strictness  as  anv  other 
Christian!  and  can  there  be  any  other  more  sacred  bond! 

But  if  in  other  things,  than  matters  of  oiVilconvetsaiioB, 
^uch  delinquent  persons  were  of  a  strioler  profession,  (sup- 
pose it  be  in  matters  of  religion  and  worehip,)  dotn  that 
delinquency  prove,  that  in  those  other  ihiags,  you  are  in 
the  right  anu  tbey  are  in  the  wroo^  1  Doth  the  IHcked- 
ness  of  any  person,  against  the  nues  of  the  common,  as 
well  as  his  own  stricter  profession,  prove  the  profession  he 
is  of  to  be  false  1  Then,  wherein  the  profession  of  pro- 
testants  is  stricter  than  of  other  Christians,  the  notorious 
sins  of  wicked  protestants.  will  conclude  against  the  whole 
profession.  And  the  wickedness  of  a  Christian^  because 
Christiani^  is  a  stricter  profession  than  paganism,  will 
prove  the  Christian  religion  to  be  false,  who  doubts  but 
there  may  be  found,  of  the  Roman  communion,  better  men 
than  some  protestants,  and  of  pagans,  better  men  than  some 
Christians  !  But  then,  they  are  better,  only  in  respect  of 
some  things,  wherein  all  Cliristians,  or  aH  men,  doagree  in 
their  sentiments,  not  in  respect  of  the  things  wherein  they 
differ.  And  the  others  are  worse,  in  things  that  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  matter  of  diffierenee.  Enough  is  to  be  found 
to  this  purpose^  in  some  of  the  ancients,  writing  on  the  be- 
half or  Christians,  which  we  need  not,  in  so  plain  a  case. 
Nor  can  it  be  thought,  that  men  of  any  understanding  and 
sobriety,  will  make  this  any  argument,  one  way  or  other : 
or  thiuK  them  at  all  justifiable,  that  glory  in  other  menVi 
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wickedness,  upon  this  or  any  other  aceoont.  For  sach 
therefore,  as  ore  of  so  ill  a  mind,  and  think  being  of  a 
different  party  gives  them  licence,  they  ought  to  know, 
they  make  themselves  of  the  same  party;  and  that  upon  a 
worse  account,  than  any  difference  in  the  rituals  or  reli- 
gion can  amount  to.  Upon  the  whole,  your  reason  then 
iCallege  what  you  will)  is  no  reason,  and  argues  nothing 
but  shortness  of  discourse  and  want  of  reason ;  or  that  von 
would  fain  say  something  to  excuse  an  ill  practice,  when 
you  have  nothing  to  say.    But  I  must  add, 

3.  That  you  have  much  reason  to  the  contrary,  both 
upon  the  common  account,  and  your  own. 

1.  Upon  the  common  account.  That  the  Christian 
world  should,  while  it  is  so  barren  of  serious  Christians, 
be  so  fertile,  and  productive  of  such  monsters !  made  up 
of  the  sacred  Christian  profession,  conjoined  with  (even 
worse  than)  paganish  lives !  And  tne  more  of  sanctity  any 
pretend  to,  tne  more  deplonU)le  is  the  case,  when  the 
wickedness  breaks  forth,  that  was  concealed  before,  under 
the  vizor  of  that  pretence.  Is  this  no  matter  of  lamentation 
to  youl  or  will  you  here,  again,  say,  your  unrelatedness 
to  their  party,  makes  you  unconcerned  1  If  it  do  not  jus- 
tify your  rejoicing,  it  will  sure  (you  think)  excuse  your 
not  mourning.  Will  it  so  indeed  1  Who  made  you  of  a 
distinct  party  ?  Are  you  not  a  Christian  1  or  are  you  not  a 
protestant  ?  And  what  do  you  account  that,  but  reformed, 
primitive  Christianity  1  And  so,  the  more  it  is  reformed, 
the  more  perfectly  it  is  itself.  Who  put  it  into  your  power 
to  make  distinguishing  additions  to  the  Christian  religion, 
by  which  to  sever  yourselves  from  the  body  of  other  Chris- 
tians in  the  world,  so  as  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  affairs 
of  the  body  1  If  this  or  that  member  sefy,  "  I  am  not  of  the 
foody,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  bodyl"  Is  it  not  the  Chris- 
tian name  that  is  dishonoured  by  the  scandalous  lives  of 
them  that  bear  that  name  1  Whose  laws  are  they  that  are 
broken,  the  laws  of  this  or  that  party  1  or  are  they  not  the 
laws  of  Christ?  Will  you  say  von  are  unrelated  to  him 
too  1  or  have  no  concern  with  nim?  Can  any  party  be 
united  within  itself  by  so  sacred  ties,  as  all  true  Christians 
are  with  the  whole  body  of  Christ  1  I  know  no  way  you 
have  to  be  unconcerned  in  such  cases,  as  the  matter  of 
your  humiliation,  (when  they  occur  within  your  notice) 
out  by  renouncing  your  Christianity.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
that  serve  the  turn.  For  what  will  you  do  with  your  hu- 
manity 1  Are  you  not  still  a  man,  ii  you  would  be  no  lon- 
ger a  Christian  1  And  even  that,  methinks,  should  oblige 
us  to  bewail  the  depravedness  and  dishonour  of  the  nature 
«nd  order  of  human  creatures!  that  they  who  were  made 
for  the  society  of  angels,  yea,  and  of  the  blessed  God  him- 
self, should  be  found  delighting  and  wallowing  in  worse 
impurities  than  those  of  the  dog  or  swine. 

The  more  strictness  in  morals  they  have  (falsely)  pre- 
tended to,  the  greater  is  your  obligation  to  lament  their 
violating  those  sacred  rules,  which  you  also  profess  to  be 
subject  to,)  and  not  the  less.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you,  that 
even  among  pagans,  where  a  profession  of  greater  strict- 
ness had  once  been  entered  into,  an  apostacy  to  gross  im- 
moralities hath  been  the  matter  of  very  solemn  lamenta- 
tion. As  in  the  school  (or  church  should  I  call  it  1)  of  P]r- 
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thagoras,  where,  when  any  that  had  obliged  tKemsdycs  to 
the  observation  of  his  virtuous  precepts,  did  aAervards 
lapse  into  a  vicious  •  course,  a  funeral  and  aoienui  monin- 
ing  was  held  for  them,  as  if  they  were  dead. 

2.  On  your  own.  For  when  our  Saviour  saiih.  Wo  to 
that  man  by  whom  offence  cometh,  doth  he  noc  also  »r. 
Wo  to  the  world  because  of  offences  1  And  who  would 
not  fear  and  lament  his  share  in  that  wo  1  Are  you  proof 
against  all  hurt  by  another's  sini  What  if  it  enconnge 
you  to  sin  too  1  What  if  it  harden  yon  in  it  1  How  mao j 
do  some  men's  sins  dispose  to  atheism !  and  to  think  there 
is  nothing  in  reli^on !  And  if  you  felt  in  yourselvey  aa 
inclination  to  rejoice  in  them,  that  itself  argues  the  infiec- 
tion  hath  caught  upon  you ;  seized  your  spirits,  and  cor- 
rupted your  vitals :  so  that  you  have  cause  to  lament  evea 
your  having  rejoiced;  to  be  atSieted,  and  monra,  ud 
weep;  to  turn  your  laughter  to  mourning,  and  yoor  joy  to 
heaviness,  James  iv.  One  would  think  them  mdeed  ba 
half  men,  and  scarce  any  Christians,  that  can  allow  ibe»- 
selves  so  inhuman  and  unhallowed  a  pleasure,  as  rejoi- 
cing in  another's  sin !  'Tis  very  unworthy  of  a  maa  to 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  his  fellow-man  fuming  betsL 
There  is  little  in  it  of  the  ingenuity  that  belongs  lohuaaa 
nature,  to  delight  in  the  harms  of  others ;  macn  less  of  the 
prudence,  to  make  sport  of  a  common  mischief.  And 
would  a  Christian  reioice  in  the  disadvantages  of  his  ova 
cause  1  and  in  the  oishononr  and  reproach  of  the  very 
name  which  he  himself  bears  1 

To  conclude.  One  would  think  no  more  should  be  need- 
ful to  repress  in  anjr  this  ill  inclination,  than  to  consider,— 
what  sin  is,  wherein  they  rejoice, — and  what  charitj  b, 
which  is  violated  by  their  domg  so.  What,  to  rejoiee  ia 
sin !  that  despitesthe  Creator,  and  hath  wrought  soch  tra- 
gedies in  the  creation !  that  turned  angels  oat  oi  heaven ! 
man  out  of  paradise  I  that  hath  made  the  UesMd  God 
so  much  a  stranger  to  our  world,  broken  off  the  inter- 
course, in  so  great  part,  between  heaven  and  earth;  ob- 
structed the  pleasant  commerce,  which  bad,  otherwise, 
probably  been  between  angels  ana  men !  so  vilely  debased 
the  nature  of  man,  and  provoked  the  displeasure  of  hii 
Maker  against  him !  that  once  overwhelmed  the  work!  in 
a  deluge  of  water,  and  will  again  ruin  it  by  as  destracciTe 
fire  I  To  rejoice  in  so  hateful  a  thing,  is  to  do  that  mad 
part,  to  cast  about  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  sar, 
"  Am  not  I  in  sport  1"  And  to  do  that  which  so  highly  o(^ 
fends  against  charity !  so  divine  a  thing !  the  olBpriag  of 
God !  the  birth  of  heaven,  as  it  is  here  below,  anoag  as 
mortals ;  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it,  as  it  is  there  above,  ia 
its  natural  seat ;  tne  eternal  bond  of  livinc  onion,  amoac 
the  blessed  spirits  that  inhabit  there,  and  which  woall 
make  our  world,  did  it  universally  cotain  in  it,  another 
heaven.  Consider  from  whom,  and  from  wrhat  region,  thit 
must  proceed,  which  is  so  contrary  to  Gkxl  and  hcavea. 
If  any  will  yet,  in  despite  of  Divine  love  itself^  laa|i^  oa, 
at  80  foul  and  fri^htral  a  thing  as  sin  is,  *tis  too  Ukdy  lo 
prove  the  Sardonian  laughter;  i.  e.  (as  some  explain  tlat 
proverb)  of  them  that  die  laughing :  conclade  their  lircs 
and  their  laughter  both  together ;  and  only  cease  to  lai^ 
and  to  Uve  in  the  same  last  breath. 


THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THAT 


ARGUMENT    IN    PRAYER, 


FROM  THE  NAME  OF  GOD; 


ON  BEHALF  OF  A  PEOPLE  THAT  PROFESS  IT. 


PREFACE. 

No  sort  of  men  haye  ever  pretended  to  religion,  who  have  not  allowed  onto  pnjet  a  very  eminent  plaoe  in  it    And 

so  much  a  deeper  and  more  potent  principle  is  leligion  in  the  nature  of  man  than  reason,  (though  both  axe  miserably^ 
^    _^      ..   ,^,^  v..   .  .1  ,  .,  ..  r         .  «_.  ,.  V  andexpect 

ie  other, 
been  wont 
to  be  accounted  a  yery  fit  and  proper  part  of  prayer. 

In  the  general,  prayer  is  most  evidently  a  duty  of  natural  religion,  a  dictate  of  nature,  which  every  man's  own  mind 
suggests  to  him,  or  may  be  appealed  to  aoont  it :  (should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  GkkI  1)  Whence  that  personated, 
eloquent  patron  of  the  Christian  cause,  urging  for  the  conviction  of  his  heathen  adversary,  the  common  practice  of 
people  in  their  extremities,  to  lift  up  (even  untaught)  their  hands  and  e|res  to  heaven,  fitly  says  of  it,*  Vulgi  isUnat/Ur 
ralu  est  termo.  Thai  tJkey  do  herein,  as  U  were,  but  speak  tie  laaiguage  9j  NaUure. 

Now  hereupon,  the  impression  of  that  primitive  law  of  nature,  (not  quite  worn  out  finom  &e  mind  of  man,  evaen  in 
this  his  very  degenerate  state,)  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  doth  as  a  natural  instinct,  secsetlv  prompt  us  to 

s  help,  (especially  such  to  whom  we  have  more  peculiar  oniigiitionfL  who 


pray  for  others,  whom  we  cannot  otherwise 

are  in  a  more  especial  sense  our  neighbours,)  as  (at  feast  in  our  last  necessities)  we  do  for^duiselves. 

In  which  recourse  to  Qod,  whether  for  ourselves  or  others,  we  are  led  by  a  sense  of  our  own  impotency  and  depend- 
ent state  from  a  deeply  inward  apprehen.sion  of  a  Deity,  that  is,  (as  Epicurus  himself  seems  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge concerning  the  idea  of  God,)  even  proleptical,  or  such  as  prevents  reascm.  60  that  we  do  not,  being  urged  by 
the  pinchine  necessity  of  the  case,  stay  to  deliberate  and  debate  the  matter  with  ourselves  liow  tlus  -course  &ould 
bring  relief  but  do  even  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  may;  by  an  apprehension  that  is  earlier  in  us,  than  any  former 
reasoning  about  it,  and  being  prior  to  it,  is  also  not  suppressed  by  it,  but  prevails  against  it,  if  theie  be  any.  thing  in 
reason  o^ected,  which  we  cannot  so  clearljr  answer. 

Yet  when  we  do  bring  the  matter  to  a  rational  discussion,  we  find  that  in  our  conception  of  God  we  have  the  a^re- 
hension  of  so  perfect  and  excellent  a  nature,  that  we  cannot  suppose  he  should  be  moved  by  any  thine  foreign  to  nim- 
self,  or  that  we  can  inform  him  of  any  thing  he  knew  not  before,  or  incline  him  to  anything  to  whicn  his  own  nature 
inclines  him  not.  And  therefore  that  though  the  wise  and  apt  course  of  lus  government  oarer  intelligent  creatuies 
requires  that  they  should  be  apprehensive  of  their  own  concernments,  (whether  perscmal  or  that  belong  to  them,  as 
they  are  in  communities)  and  pay  a  solemn  homage  to  his  sovereign  power  and  goodness,  by  supplicating  him  about 
them,  yet  that  if  he  hear  their  prayers,  it  must  not  be  for  their  sakes,  but  his  own.  Therefore  also  it  cannot,  upon 
strictest  reasoning,  but  seem  most  dutiful  to  him  and  hopefal  for  ourselves,  that  our  prayers  should  be  conceived  ajQer 
such  a  tenor,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  unto  that  appr^ension. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Divine  Spirit  do  both  aim  at  the  recovery  of  apostate  man,  and  the  fepalrlne  the  de* 
cays  of  his  degenerate  nature,  and  do  therefore  (besides  what^was  necessary  to  be  added^  renew  the  dictates  of  the  law 
of  nature,  the  one  mc  *  *^        ''^       ^"' '  "      '^         *  ^  ""  *      '     *"'      "^ 

the  hearts  of  all  that 

and  his  blessed  Spirit  (which  .  _ 

prompt  them,  not  only  to  pray,  (in  reference  to  their  single  and  common  concernments,)  but  to  form  their  prayers 
after  this  tenor :  which  is  to  De  seen  in  their  so  fi*eqiient  use  of  this  argument  in  prayer,  from  the  name  of  Gkid. 

Whereupon,  m  a  time  when  we  are  so  much  concerned  to  be  very  instant  in  prayer,  not  only  each  of  us  for  hiaiseli^ 
but  for  the  body  of  a  people^  upon  whom  that  holy  name  is  called;  I  reckoned  it  seasonable  to  show  brie^  the  import 
md  right  use  of  this  argument ;  and  to  ihat  purpose  have  taken  for  the  ground,  the  following  text  of  Scripture. 


PRAYER  FROM  THE  NAME  OF  GOD. 


JER.  Xiy.  31. 


DO  HOT  IBBOR  Ul  FOR  THY  KlMS'l  gAKB. 


Where  we  haTe-*a  petitien,  and— the  argmne&t  enfor- 
emgiu 

I.  A  TeiT  serious  petition,  or  a  deprecation  of  the  most 
fearful  evil  imaginsOde.  Do  not  abhor  ns.  The  word* 
doth  not  merely  signify  abhorrence,  bat  disdain :  a  dis- 
pleasure prevailing  to  that  degree,  and  so  fixed,  as  to  infer 
rejection,  even  from  a  just  sense  of  honour.  So  some  of 
the  bversions  read,  reject  us  not,  or  cast  us  not  forth,  as 
we  would  do  what  (or  whom)  we  despise  and  scorn  to 
own ;  as  if  it  were  feared  the  holy  God  might  count  it 
ignominious,  and  a  reproach  to  him,  to  be  further  related 
to  such  a  people,  and  might  even  be  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  Gkid.  And  consequently  that  the  following  argument 
is  used  not  without  some  suspense  of  mind  and  doubt  lest 
it  should  be  turned  against  tnem,  whereof  more  hereafter. 
Here  it  is  implied, 

1.  To  be  no  impossible  thing  that  God  should  reject  with 
abhorrence  a  people  once  his  own,  or  that  hare  been  in 
peculiar,  visible  relation  to  him.  Prayer  is  conversant 
about  matters  of  divine  liberty,  t.  e.  that  are  not  known  to 
OS  to  be  already  determined  this  way  or  that ;  but  that  may 
be,  or  may  not  be,  as  he  pleases  and  sees  fit;  consistently 
with  the  settled  course  ana  order  of  things,  not  about  things 
that  he  had  before  made  ordinarily  necessary^  nor  about 
things  that  are  simply  or  in  ordinary  course  impossible. 
In  the  former  case  prayer  would  be  needless,  in  tne  latter 
to  no  purpose.  We  do  not  pray  that  the  sun  may  rise  to- 
morrow at  the  usual  hour,  or  that  the  sea  may  ebb  and 
flow,  nor  that  they  may  be  prevented  doing  so.  But  we 
must  distinguish  such  necessity  and  impossibilihr  from  a 
mere  certainty  that  things  shall  either  be,  or  not  be.  We 
are  to  pray  in  the  present  case,  with  a  deep  apprehension 
that  this  is  perfectly  a  matter  of  liberdr  with  the  great  Gk>d, 
and  that  as  he  toolc  such  a  people  to  oe  his,«  of  mere  good 
pleasure,  so  it  depends  whoUy  upon  his  mere  pleasure,  that 
he  continues  the  relation,  when  ne  might  abandon  and  cast 
them  off.    It  is  further  implied. 

2.  That  the  more  serious  and  apprehensive  among  such 
a  people,  do  understand  it  (at  sometimes  more  especially ]| 
a  thing  very  highly  deserved,  that  God  should  abhor  ana 
reject  them.  The  deprecation  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment, 
that  the  deprecated  severity  wiu{  reasonably  to  be  feared, 
not  only  fh)m  soverei^  power,  but  offended  justice.  This 
is  indeed  expressed  m  the  next  foregoing  words.  *  We 
acknowledge,  O  Lord,  our  wickedness,  and  the  iniquity 
of  our  fathers :  for  we  have  sinned  against  theie,  do  not 
abhor  us,  Ac.  So  that  this  ought  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
supplicants  in  the  present  case,  that  thev  are  herein  per- 
fectly at  merc^,  that  if  they  be  heard,  tis  undeserved 
compassion,  if^they  be  rqected,  'tis  from  most  deserved 
displeasure.  And  if  it  were  not  expressed,  yet  the  sup- 
plication must  be  understood  to  implv  it.  For  when  the 
great  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  limit  his  sovereign  power 
and  antecedent  liberty  by  his  promise  and  covenant,  such 
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a  prayer  were  itself  reflecting,  and  an  mffirant,  if  it  AoM 
proceed  upon  a  supposition,  or  bat  intimate,  that  he  AcmM 
ever  be  inclined  to  do  sucn  a  thing,  witliaat  an  exetpti 
cause.  Such  as  that  his  rejecting  them  npoa  it  might  coo- 
sist  with  his  being  faithftu  to  his  word  :  when  he  valoes 
himself  so  much  upon  his  faithfulness,  and  seems  evea  to 
lay  his  very  Godh^  upon  it :  as  those  straogely  capha- 
tical  words  import,  (Deut.  vii.  9.)  Know  tberefore  ih« 
the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God,  the  faithfol  God,  which  kcep- 
eth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him,  and  keep 
his  commandments  to  a  thousand  genenUioiis ;  imptyiBg 
that  he  would  even  yield  himself  not  to  be  God,  if  be  did 
not  in  all  points  vindicate  and  demonstrate  his  fiuthfil- 
ness.  Nor  mdeed  do  we  properlv  crave  for  any  thing,  b«t 
we  therein  disclaim  a  legal  rignt  to  it,  and  acknovfed^e 
it  to  be  rightfully  in  his  power,  to  whom  we  appiy  car- 
selves,  to  grant  or  deny ;  we  make  demands  from  jottice, 
and  are  supplicants  for  mercy.  And  with  this  sense  ibe 
spirits  of  holy  men  have  abounded,  when  they  have  takes 
upon  them  to  intercede  in  the  like  case,  as  we  see  Dan.  ix. 
7.  O  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth  unto  thee,  Imt  oaio  a: 
confusion  of  faces,  as  at  this  day,  dec  And  to  the  sane 
purpose,  Ezra  ix.  Neh.  ix.  at  large,  and  in  many  other 
places:  q.  d.  "  Our  only  resort,  OXord,  is  to  thy  m^cy: 
thou  mightest  most  justly  abhor  and  abandon  as,  and  nv 
to  us,  Loammi,  ye  are  none  of  my  people ;  bat  m  the  mul- 
titude of  thy  tender  compassions  and  mercies^  do  u  aot* 
It  is  again  further  to  be  collected, 

3.  That  this  is  a  thing  which  holy  and  good  mea  do 
most  vehemently  dread  and  deprecate,  viz.  that  God  shoaU 
thus  abhor  and  reject  a  pe<^e  so  related  to  him.  Tis  iksi 
which  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  holiness  in  the  sincere, 
regret  beyond  all  things  for  themselves.  They  have  taken 
the  Lord  to  be  their  (£)d,  for  ever  and  ever;  their  beam 
have  been  attempered  to  the  tenor  and  constitndoo  of  aa 
everlasting  covenant,  which  they  entered  with  no  desi^ 
or  thought  of  ever  parting :  but  that  it  should  be  the  groaad 
of  an  eternal  relation.  And  the  law  of  love  written  ia 
their  hearts,  prompts  them  to  desire  the  same  thing  fcr 
others  too ;  e4>ecia!ily  such  to  whom  they  have  more  c»e- 
cial,  endearing  obligations ;  and  (if  it  were  possible)  thai 
the  whole  body  of  a  people  to  whom  they  are  themadves 
united,  might  all  be  united  to  God  upon  the  same  tenaft, 
even  by  the  same  vital  and  everlasting  union ;  and  there- 
fore  auo,  that  same  divine  and  soal-enlarging  lore,  beiag 
a  living  principle  in  them,  makes  them  have  a  most  aflio- 
ing  sense  of  any  discerned  tendencies  to  a  rapture  and 
separation  that  might  prevent,  and  cut  off  the  hope  of  his 
drawing  still  more  and  more  of  into  them  that  inward 
liring  union,  and  intercourse  with  himself.  These  thiaas 
it  may  suffice  briefly  to  have  noted  from  ike  peiitMn  in  the 
text  That  which  I  principally  designed,  is  what  we  have 
next  coining  under  our  view,  vix. 


II.    The  argument  brought  to  enforce 

c  Dtul.  viL  7.  dwa>  X*  Uw 
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Btme's  8«ke."  Aboat  whieh,  what  I  shall  obeerre,  shall 
be  wiih  qwcial  reference  to  the  case  which  the  prophet  re- 
fers unto,  in  his  present  use  of  it ;  viz,  that  in  praying 
for  a  people  professing  the  name  of  God,  that  he  would 
not  reject  ana  cast  them  off,  the  fit  and  proper  argument 
to  be  insisted  on  is  that  from  his  own  name,  (see  ver.  1, 
9.)  And  here  it  will  be  requisite,^-!.  To  have  some  verr 
brief  consideration  of  this  argument  in  the  goieral ;  though 
—2.  We  principally  intend  to  treat  of  it  as  it  respects  this 
present  case. 

1.  In  the  goieral,  we  are  to  consider  both  what  the 
name  of  God  in  itself  imports,  and  what  is  signified  by 
using  it  as  an  argument  in  prayer.    And, 

(l!)  As  to  what  is  imported  by  the  name  of  God,  in  itself 
considered.  We  shall  not  trouble  this  discourse  with  the 
fancies  of  the  Rabbins;  of  whom  yet  oned  very  noted, 
soberhr  and  plainly  tells  us  the  name  of  God  is  wont  to 
signi/y  his  essence  and  truth,  though  the  instance  he  gives, 
shows  he  means  it  of  the  Nomen  Tetraiprammaton,  (the 
name  Jehovah,)  which  indeed  more  emmently  doth  so. 
To  our  purpose  it  is  obvious,  and  sufficient  to  note,  that  by 
his  name,  more  p^erally,  is  si^ified  both  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  his  nature  and  bem^.  which  are  himself,  as 
the  use  of  a  man's  name  is  to  noti^  the  man.  So  when 
he  is  pleased  himself  to  proclaim  his  own  name,  thus  it 
ruDS ;  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgres- 
sion, and  sin,  Ac  Exod.  xxziv.  6,  7.  And  again,  that 
by  his  name  is  meant  his  f  lory,  and  most  especially  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  his  government.  For  so,  too,  a 
man's  name  signifies  his  lame  and  repute  in  the  world 
(as  thev  whom  our  translation  calls  men  of  renown,  Gen. 
vL  4.  the  Hebrew  text  says  onlv,  but  plainly,  meaning  the 
same  thing,  they  were  men  or  name.)  And  if  he  be  a 
pablic  person,  a  prince,  and  ruler  over  others,  it  must  more 
Decaliarly  signirjr  his  reputation  and  fame  as  such.  Thus 
Moses  designing  to  celebrate  the  unexceptionable  equity 
and  awful  majesty  of  the  Divine  government,  begins  thus ; 
Because  1  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord;  ascribe  ye 
greamess  onto  our  God.  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  per- 
fect; for  all  his  ways  are  judgment.  Dent,  xxzii.  3, 4. 

(3.)  As  an  argument  used  in  prayer,  it  may  accordingly 
either  sonify  the  principle  from  which  it  is  hoped  and  re- 
quested he  should  do  what  we  desire,  or  the  end  for  which. 
For  as  his  name  signifies  his  nature,  which  himself  hath 
taught  us  primarily  to  conceive  under  the  notion  of  good- 
ness, mercy,  love,  in  that  forementioned  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 
and  1  John  iv.  16.  so  when  we  pray  he  would  do  this  or 
that  for  his  name's  sake,  the  meaning  may  be,  that  we  re- 
quest he  would  do  it  for  his  mercy's  sake,  even  in  compli- 
ance with  himself,  and  as  it  were  to  gratify  his  own  nature, 
which,  as  nothing  is  more  Godlike,  is  wont  to  be  delighted 
in  acts  of  goodness  towards  all,  of  compassion  and  mercy 
to  the  miserable,  and  of  special  favour  to  them  that  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  him.  And  again,  as  his  name  signi- 
fies his  glory,  and  principally  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  his  government;  so  when  we  pray  he  would  do  this 
for  his  name's  sake,  we  farther  must  be  understood  to 
mean,  we  desire  he  would  do  it  to  prevent  his  own  dis- 
honour, to  augment  lus  glory,  and  further  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  workL  And  I  conceive  it  must  be  meant 
in  both  these  senses  taken  together,  viz,  that  we  pray  he 
would  do  this,  or  that,  both  from  himself,  and  for  himself; 
from  his  goodness,  or  indeed  the  general  perfection  oif  his 
nature,  and  for  his  glory,  and  that  he  may  represent  himr 
self  such  as  he  truly  is.  But  some  circumstances  in  the 
coherent  verses,  afterwards  to  be  particularly  noted,  seem 
to  intimate  that  the  honour  and  diniity  of  his  government 
are  here  more  directly  meant.  His  glory  is  indeed  the 
end  which  he  cannot  but  design  in  all  that  he  does.  For 
inasmuch  as  he  is  said  to  do  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will,  Eph.  i  his  will  most  be  principally 
of  the  end,  which  is  ever  the  highest  and  most  excellent 
good;  and  that  can  be  no  other  than  himself,  and  that  on!  7 
as  he  is  capable  of  greatening  himself  by  his  own  actioi; ; 
which  cannot  be  in  respect  of  intrinsic  excellency,  that  be- 
ing already  perfect  and  capable  of  no  addition,  therefore  it 
must  be  in  point  of  glory  and  reputation  only.    And  so 
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as  it's  said,  having  no  greater  to  swear  by,  he  sware  by 
himself,  Heb.  vi.  So  having  no  greater  to  act  for,  it  is 
most  just,  and  most  worthy  of  him,  and  but  a  Godlike 
owning  of  himself,  to  act  only  to  and  for  himself.  And 
then  wnereas,  having  this  constant,  just,  and  holy  will,  he 
doth  all  things  according  to  counsel  in  pursuance  of  it,  it 
must  signify  that  he  ever  takes  the  aptest  and  most  proper 
methods  for  the  advancing  of  his  own  glory ;  the  choos- 
ing the  fittest  and  most  suitable  means  to  a  fore-resolved 
end,  being  the  prope^  business  and  desi^  of  consultation. 
Though  that  be  spoken  of  God  but  allusively,  and  after  the 
manner  of  men,  who  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  much  delibe- 
ration, arrive  to  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  things, 
which  at  one  view  he  perfectly  beholds  from  all  eternity. 
But  also  how  the  great  God  designs  his  own  glory  in  all 
that  he  doth,  we  must  take  great  care  be  duly  and  decently 
understood.  It  were  low  and  mean  to  think  that  the 
design  of  his  mighty  works  and  accurate  dispensations  is 
only  that  he  may  fill  men's  minds  with  wonder ;  be  highly 
thought  of^  admired,  and  celebrated  in  the  world,  which 
even  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  would  think  an  end  much 
beneath  him.  But  the  glory  of  his  name  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  primarily  an  objective  glory,  that  shines  with 
a  constant  and  equal  lustre  in  all  his  dispensations,  whe- 
ther men  observe,  or  observe  it  not.  And  shines  primarily 
to  himself,  so  as  that  he  hath  the  perpetual  self-saiisfaction 
of  doing  as  truly  becomes  him,  and  what  is  in  itself  reput- 
able, worthy  of  him,  and  apt  to  approve  itself  to  a  right 
mind,  as  his  own  ever  is,  let  men  tnmk  of  his  ways  as  they 

E lease.  Thus  it  was  in  his  creating  the  world,  when  he 
ad  not  yet  made  man,  nor  had  him  to  look  on,  as  a  wit- 
ness ana  admirer  of  his  other  glorious  works;  it  was 
enough  to  him  to  be  self-pleased  that  he  saw  ihem  to  be 
good,  and  that  they  had  his  own  most  just  and  compla- 
cential  approbation.  Nor  is  he  less  pleased  in  himself,  in 
his  governing  the  world,  than  he  was  in  the  making  of  it. 
As  also  good  men,  by  how  much  the  more  they  excel  in 
goodness,  have  herein  the  greatest  resemblance  and  imita- 
tion of  Giod,  doing  good  for  goodness  sake,  and  pleasing 
themselves  with  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  their  own  actions, 
shining  to  their  own  mind  and  conscience,  and  their  dis- 
cerned conformity  to  the  steady  rules  of  righteousness; 
without  being  concerned  whether  perverse  and  incompe- 
tent judges  approve  or  disapprove  them.  Though  also,  be- 
cause the  blessed  GSod  delights  in  propagating  blessedness, 
and  imparting  it  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  be  is  pleased 
in  recommending  himself,  so  far,  to  their  estimation  and 
love,  as  is  necessary  to  their  own  felicity,  wherein  also  he 
doth  as  it  were  but  enjoy  his  own  goodness,  as  his  felicity 
can  only  be  in  himself,  and  is  pleased  with  the  self-«atis- 
fying  beauty,  pleasantness,  and  glory  of  it. 

Yet  further  also  we  are  to  consider,  that  though  it  be 
most  suitable  to  the  majesty,  and  the  independent,  self- 
sufficient  fulness  of  Gkxl,  to  take  pleasure  only  in  the  real 
ffoodness,  excellency,  decency,  and  glory  of  whatever  he 
IS,  and  doth ;  yet  it  belongs  to,  and  becomes  the  dutiful 
affection  of  his  people  towards  him,  to  be  deeply  concern- 
ed how  he  is  thought  and  spoken  of  in  the  world.  Dis- 
honourable reflections  upon  nim  are  therefore  as  a  sword 
in  their  bones.  What  cannot  hurt  him  ought  to  wound 
them.  Which  dutiful  love  also  cannot  but  make  them 
highly  covet  that  hianame  might  be  known,  and  renowned 
all  the  world  over,  knowing  mat  the  reproach  that  is  no 
real  damage,  is  a  wrong  to  him;  and  that  universal  praise 
is  his  riffht,  though  it  cannnot  be  an  advantage.  And  this 
love  to  his  name  they  cannot  more  fitly  express,  than  in 
praying  to  him.  And  here  we  are  further  to  note  that  this 
argument,  thus  generally  considered,  hath,  when  we  use  it 
in  prayer,  a  twofold  aspect,  i.  e.  we  are  to  consider  it  as  an 
argument  both  to  God,  and  to  ourselves.  To  God,  as 
whereby  we  expect  to  prevail  with  him  to  hear  our  prayers. 
To  ourselves,  as  whereby  we  are  to  be  urged  ana  excited 
to  pray  with  the  more  importunity  and  confidence,  so  as 
not  to  faint  in  prayer.  Thus  much  as  to  what  is  more 
general.    We  are  now, 

2.  To  consider  it  in  reference  to  this  present  case. 
Where  we  are  to  show,— (1.)  How  the  name  of  God  may 
be  understood  to  be  concerned,  in  his  abhorring,  so  as  to 
forsake  a  people  more  peculiarly  related  to  him,— <2.)  The 
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fit  and  rijg^ht  use  of  this  argament  in  depreeadng  his 
doineso. 

1.  How  the  name  of  God  may  be  understood  concerned 
in  this  matter.  Taking  his  name  to  signify  not  only  his 
nature,  and  the  attributes  of  his  being  themselves,  but  also 
the  glory  and  lustre  of  those  his  attributes,  especially, 
which  are  to  have  a  more  principal  exercise  ana  demon- 
stration in  the  course  of  his  government  over  mankind,  and 
more  particularly,  over  such  a  select,  peculiar  people.  It 
may  seem  greatly  to  reflect  upon  those  nis  goyeming  attri- 
butes, and  detract  from  the  glory  of  them,  and  consequently 
to  lessen  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  government,  if 
having  taken  such  a  people  into  near  and  peculiar  relation 
to  him,  he  should  grow  into  that  dislike  of  them,  as  at 
length  quite  to  reject  and  cast  off  them,  as  if  he  now  dis- 
dained the  relation.  That  such  a  contemptuous  rejection 
of  this  people  is  the  thing  here  deprecated  by  the  prophet, 
is  evident  (besides  what  hath  been  noted  of  the  true  import 
of  the  word  rendered  abhor)  from  other  expressions  in  the 
context,  that  plainly  speak  this  very  sense,  and  show  this 
to  be  the  oiatter  about  which  he  was  so  deeply  concerned. 
Hast  thou  utterly  rejected  Judah  ?  hath  thy  soul  loathed 
Zion  1  ver.  19.  And  then  presently  is  added,  to  the  same 
sense,  Do  not  abhor  us,  Ac.  As  when  a  man's  heart  is  full 
of  a  thing,  and  the  sense  of  it  abounds,  he  varies  expres- 
sions, and  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  as  from  a  roun- 
tain,  the  matter  streams  from  him  several  wajrs.  His 
iterations,  and  varied  forms  of  speech  to  the  same  purpose, 
show  what  urged  him,  and  aboat  what  his  mind  was  en- 
gaged and  taken  up.  'Tis  plain  that,  at  this  time,  that 
which  this  holy  man  was  in  this  agony  for.  was  not  a  light- 
er, temporary  anger,  but  so  settl^  a  displeasure,  as  upon 
which  a  final  rejection  was  likely  to  ensue. 

And  he  apprehends  the  name  of  Ghxl  to  be  concerned 
in  it ;  which  it  appears  also  lies  with  great  weight  upon 
his  spirit ;  Our  iniquities  testify  against  us,  but  do  thou  it, 
t.  £.  save  us,  as  a&erwards,  for  tny  name's  sake,  ver.  7. 
And  again,  ver.  9.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  we  are  called  by  thy  name ;  leave  us  not.  Which 
also  shows  how  he  understood  it  to  be  concerned,  viz.  as 
the  great  God  was  not  only  the  common  Ruler  of  the  world, 
but  a  Governor  over  them,  in  a  way  and  upon  terms 
that  were  very  peculiar,  viz.  by  covenant  and  compact. 
Such  whereof  the  nuptial  contract  is  the  usual  resemblance ; 
by  which  the  related  persons  mutually  pass  into  each 
other's  right,  and  whereupon,  the  inferior  person  in  the  re- 
lation takes  the  name  of  the  superior;  as  Isa.  iv.  1.  We 
will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel,  only 
let  us  be  called  by  thy  name.  So  the  great  God  entering 
that  covenant  with  a  people,  "  I  will  be  your  God,  and  yon 
shall  be  mypeople,"  speaksof  himself  as  conjugally  related 
to  them.  Thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name.  Thou  shalt  also  be  a 
erown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  and  a  royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  thy  Gkxi.  Thou  shalt  no  more  he  termed, 
Forsaken ;  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed  De- 
solate: but  thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzibab,  and  thy  land 
Beulan :  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  tnee,  and  thy  land  shall 
be  married,  Isa.  Ixil.  4.  Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband, 
Isa.  liv.  5.  Who  being  the  governing  relative,  the  phrase 
of  bein|^  called  by  his  name  imports  the  agreed,  voluntaiy 
subjection  of  such  a  people  to  his  government,  and  his 
vouchsafing  to  be  their  Gfovemor,  upon  the  special  terms 
of  his.own  covenant.  Whereupon  another  prophet,  plead- 
ing for  his  special  favour,  and  protection  unto  thisj^ple, 
against  their  heathen  adversaries,  uses  this  phrase,  We  are 
thine,  thou  never  barest  rule  over  them,  they  were  not 
called  by  thy  name^  Isa  Ixiii.  19.  Therefore  this  prophet 
understood  his  name  to  be  ccacemed,  if  he  shoula  reject 
them,  as  it  signified  his  honour  and  reputation  as  their 
Gk>yernor  by  covenant,  which  further  appe&rs  by  the  im- 
mediate connexion  of  these  words,  "  Do  not  abhor  us,  for 
thy  name's  sake,"  with  those  that  next  follow,  Do  not  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  thy  glory:  remember,  break  not  thy 
covenant  with  as:  q.  d.  "Thou  hast  covenanted  to  be  our 
Governor,  and  hast  erected,  accordingly,  thy  glorious  throne 
among  us.  How  canst  thou  sustain  or  endure  to  break 
thy  covenant,  and  dishonour  thy  own  throne !  to  draw  a 
disreputation  upon  thy  government ;  or  cast  a  dark  shadow 
upon  those  famed  excellencies  which  were  wont  to  recom- 


mend thee  in  the  sight  of  all  natioBsasthe  bett  Rafcr  tte 
ever  people  had;  and  might  make  the  sons  of  flMa  npa- 
hend  It  the  most  desirable  thing  in  all  the  world  to  be  m 
the  same  terms,  under  thy  govemnient !"  Fiaitiealar^  oC 
his  attributes  that  have  more  special  lelatioii  to  liisgoiv«fB- 
ment,  such  as  these  may  seem  (and  have  bea  apprehend- 
ed) liable  to  be  reflected  on  in  uds  caae. 

1.  His  power,  as  if  he  had  designed  to  do  aoiae  mn 
thing  for  them,  which  he  could  not  bring  about,  and  meie. 
fore  ne  casts  them  off,  and  will  seem  no  (iiither  rimrrniLi 
for  them.  Or  as  if  his  power  were  canflned  vitbia  sack 
limits,  that  it  would  suffice  him  to  destn^  tbem  onee  fat 
all,  but  not  constantly  to  preserve  and  proMei  tbeaL  8» 
when  Gkxl  threatened  to  smite  his  people  urael  with  the 
pestilence,  and  disinherit  them,  (Nnmb.  ziy.  19L) 
urges  on  their  behalf,  Then  the  Egyptians  ahall  ha 


thou  broi:^htest  up  this  people  in  thy  might  fion ^ 

them,  anuthey  will  tell  it  to  the  innabitanta  of  tb»  laaf 
for  they  have  heard  that  thou,  Lord,  art  among  this  people, 
that  thou,  Lord,  art  seen  face  to  face,  and  thai  thy  dead 
standeth  over  them,  and  that  thon  goeat  before  them,  by 
day-time  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night  Now  it  thou  shalt  kill  all  this  people,  aa  oae  maa , 
then  the  nations  which  heard  the  ftme  ortbee  will  ^eak, 
saying.  Because  the  Lord  was  not  aUe  to  bring  tbii  peo- 
ple into  the  land  which  he  sware  nnto  them,  tberefine  he 
hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness :  ver.  13^  14,  IS,  16.  f  .  d. 
"  That  thon  hast  peculiarly  owned  them,  and  coaei 
thyself  for  them,  cannot  be  lud.  It  hath  made  a  neat ; 
in  the  world,  and  been  the  common  talk  of  iQl  aai 
and  made  a  more  special  impression  of 
upon  the  Egyptians,  (against  whom  thon  first  tookesi  pait 
with  them,)  that  thon  wast  usually  seen  fiice  to  fiwe  amoig 
them ;  that  most  extraordinary  tokens  of  a  Divine  pfeaeau, 
the  miraculoas  pillar  of  a  clood  by  day,  and  oc  ire  by 
night,  were  constantly  afforded  them.  There  is  ao  coauas 
off,  (so  far  and  so  openly  hast  thou  been  ooneened  for 
them,)  but  this  construction  will  be  made  of  it,  that  ihoogk 
very  great  difficulties  have  been  overccMne  for  tboa,  there 
was  a  prospect  of  yet  greater,  that  conld  not  be  overcome ; 
and  therefore,  that  whereas  less  power  was  required  to 
make  a  present  end  of  them,  thou  didst  ratber  choose  lo 
do  that."  And  this  consideration  seems  acmtetines to  hare 
weighed  much  with  God  himself,  as  we  find  be  is  broofki 
in  speaking.  Dent  xxxii.  96,  S7.  1  said  I  woidd  scattet 
them  into  comers,  I  would  make  the  remensbraiieeof  them 
to  cease  from  among  men :  were  it  not  that  I  feared  tk 
wrath  of  the  enemy,  lest- their  adversaries  shocild  behaie 
themselves  stran&eiy,  and  lest  they  should  say,  Onr  haad 
is  high,  &e.    Whence  also, 

3.  His  wisdom  must,  by  consequence,  be  expo&ed  loo; 
that  this  was  not  foreseen  and  considered,  when  he  int 
undertook  their  conduct  and  espoused  their  interesL 

3.  His  goodness  and  benignity,  his  propensity  id  do 
good  and  bestow  favours,  that  it  was  not  ao  onexhansied  a 
fountain  as  might  seem  suitable  to  a  god ;  and  to  liiBi 
whom  his  wonderful  noted  acts  of  favoor  tovards  tbst 
people,  had  made  to  be  vogned  among  the  i*^i>ii?fif  as^he 
only  one. 

4.  His  clemency  and  unaptness  to  be  j^oToked ;  tbe 
great  commendation  of  rulers ;  who  ought  to  be  kpm 
simiies,  as  little  moved  with  passions,  as  the  laws  tkt 

govern  by.  A  thing  especially  to  be  expected  in  a  Diraie 
Luler,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  serenity  of  tbe  nature  d 
Qod.  Accordingly  not  only  to  what  man  are  comawalr 
wont  to  apprehend  of  his  nature,  but  what  he  had  beea 

? leased  to  declare  of  himself,  as  is  alleged.  Numb.  xir.  H, 
8.  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great ;  intimaciBg,  thai 
to  appear  hurried  ^th  passions  womd  seem  aa  oa-Qodhke 
impotency :  and  'tis  added.  According  as  tboa  baayAra, 
saying,  The  Lord  is  long-snfifering  and  of  great  mcny,  Ac 
Whereupon  therefore, 

5.  His  sincerity,  another  great  excellency  in  a  goveraor, 
seems  liable  to  be  suspected  too.  That  he  sboiud  aot  be 
what  he  seemed,  had  given  out  of  himself^  or  was  takes, 
at  least,  to  be  the  import  and  signification  o€  his  focmer 
dispensations.  Which  is  the  scope  of  Moses's  reasoaias. 
Exod.  xxxii.  19.  Wherefore  shonld  tbe  Egyptiaas  sku 
and  say.  For  mischief  did  he  bring  tbena  oat  to  slay  thca 
in  the  mountains,  and  to  consome  them  from  the  face  d 
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the  earth  1  As  if  he  had  said,  Why  shall  the  Egyptian 
enemy  have  occasion  to  apprehend  that  Gtod  did  only  hide 
mischieroas  intentions  towards  this  people,  nnder  an  ap- 
pearance and  show  of  kindness  to  them  ^  that  he  only  drew 
them  hereby  to  trust  in  him,  and  comnut  themselves  to  his 
care  and  protection,  that  he  might,  when  he  saw  his  time, 
the  more  please,  and  as  it  were  sport  himself  in  having 
deceived  tnem,  and  in  disappointing  and  destro3ring  them. 
That  therefore  the  Gkxl  of  Israel  was  not  sach  a  one  as  he 
seemed  willing  to  be  thought,  nor  a  relation  to  him  so 
covetable  a  thing.    Or  else, 

6.  His  constancy  and  faithfulness  to  himself.  He  may 
be  thought  in  this  case  more  mutable  and  unsteady  in  his 
own  designs  than  is  worthy  of  a  Qod.  Even  Balaam's 
notion  of  the  Deity  could  not  allow  him  to  think  either, 
first,  that  as  a  man  he  could  lie,  or  next,  that  as  the  son  of 
man  he  could  repent.  Numb,  xziii.  The  former  he  thought 
not  agreeable  to  the  sincerity,  nor  the  latter  to  the  con- 
stancy, which  he  reckoned  must  belong  to  the  nature  of 
God.  That  he  should  appropriate  a  people  to  himself,  re- 
markably own  them  by  along-continued  series  of  eminent 
favours;  and  at  length  seem  to  grow  weaiy  of  them  and 
his  own  design,  and  throw  them  off!  How  un-Qodlike  a 
levity  doth  this  seem  to  import !  and  how  contrary  to  the 
encouragement  which  we  sometimes  find  given  to  such  a 
people,  even  from  the  regard  he  would  have  to  his  own 
name  in  this  respect.  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  peo- 
ple, for  lus  great  name's  sake;  because  it  hath  pleased  the 
Lord  to  maie  you  his  people,  1  Sam.  zii.  S3. 

7.  His  righteousness  in  reference  to  his  promise  and 
covenant  with  such  a  people,  or  his  fiiithfulness  unto  them. 
For,  as  considering  onl^  nis  purpose,  and  his  havine  be- 
gun a  design,- hu  pursuing  or  it  is  but  faithfulness  ^or  a 
being  true)  to  himself  and  his  own  design ;  so  when  his 
purpose  hath  expressed  itself  in  a  promise  to  a  people,  to 
make  it  good  is  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  them.  And  is 
therefore  a  part  of  righteousness,  his  promise  having 
created  a  right  in  them  to  whom  he  made  it.  By  his  pur- 
pose he  is  cmj  a  debtor  to  himself,  by  his  promise  he  is  a 
debtor  to  them  too.  Upon  this  account  his  name  seems 
liable  to  be  reflected  on,  if  he  should  reject  such  a  people ; 
as  the  words  followingthe  text  intimate.  Do  not  anhor  us, 
for  thy  name's  sake;  i>o  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy 
^lory,  break  not  thy  covenant  with  us.  And  such  is  the 
import  of  Moses's  plea,  Numb.  xiv.  16.  Because  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he 
sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wil- 
derness. Which  pleading  of  his  he  himself  aJso  recites 
(Deal.  ix.  88.)  witn  little  variation  ;  and  implies  in  it,  that 
if  Gk>d  should  reject  this  people,  it  would  turn  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  name  and  repute  in  the  world,  in  re- 
spect of  his  truth  and  fideliu^,  which  made  so  great  a  part 
of  his  name  and  glory.    Tnat  in  his  anger  he  neither  re- 

Eirded  his  word  nor  his  oath.  No  bond  was  sacred  with 
m.  Than  which,  what  could  make  a  prince  more  in- 
glorious and  infamous?  And  how  gladlv  would  those 
more  implacable  enemies  out  of  whose  hands  he  had 
rescued  his  people,  catch  at  such  an  occasion  of  traducing 
and  defhming  him  I  We  see  then  how  the  name  of  God 
may  appear  concerned  in  this  matter.  It  seems  indeed  in 
all  these  respects  very  deeply  concerned,  and  much  ex- 
posed to  obloquy,  if  he  reject  such  a  people.  Though  if  he 
should,  it  can  never  be,  but  upon  such  terms,  as  Uiat  all 
that  can  be  objected,  will  appear  to  be  but  groundless  cavil 
and  calumny,  and  admit  oi  easy  answer,  as  we  shall  see 
anon.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  matter  admits  of  any 
hope,  we  are, 

2.  To  show  the  fitness  and  right  use  of  this  argument 
for  the  preventing  of  it.  We  are  indeed  manifestly,  to 
distinguish  these  two  things, — The  general  fitness  of  this 
argument  to  be  used,  and— Wherein  stands  the  fit  and  due 
use  of  it.  As  any  thing  else,  though  in  itself  very  fit  to  be 
used  for  such  and  such  purposes,  (as  meat  and  drink  for 
instance,  or  learning  or  speech,)  may  yet  notwithstanding 
be  used  very  unfltlv.  Tnerefore  we  shall  speak  to  both 
these  severally,  and  show, — 1.  How  fit  an  argument  this 
is  to  be  jnsisted  on  in  jrayer,  even  to  the  purpose  we  are 
now  speaking  of ;— 3.  What  is  requisite  to  the  due  and 
right  Qse  of  it  to  this  purpose. 
I.  That  it  is  in  itself  an  argument  very  fit  to  be  insisted 


on  in  prayver  to  this  purpose,  or  to  any  other  in  reference 
whereto  'tis  fit  for  us  to  pray,  is  most  evident ;  for  it  is 
most  likely  to  prevaU  with  Gtod,  being  an  argument  taken 
from  himself;  and  most  fit  to  move  and  affect  us,  for  it 
hath  most  weight  in  it.  And  we  ought  in  prayer  as  much 
as  is  possible  to  conform  our  mind^  to  God's;  so  as  not 
only  10  pray  for  the  things  which  we  apprehend  him  most 
likely  to  grant,  but  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  with  the 
same  design,  which  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  in  grant- 
ing them,  and  that  tUjre  be  but  one  end  and  aim  common 
to  him  and  us.  We  are  told  that  if  we  ask  any  thing 
according  to  his  n^ill  he  heareth  us,  1  John  v.  14.  This  is 
to  ask  according  to  his  will,  in  the  highest  and  most  certain 
sense.  For  the  first  and  most  fixed  object  of  any  will, 
whatsoever  is  the  end ;  of  any  right  will,  the  best  and 
most  excellent  end ;  which  can  be  but  one.  The  Divine 
will,  we  are  sure,  is  ever  right,  and  must,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  be  directive,  and  a  rule  to  ours.  Concerning  the 
end  it  is  most  certainly  known,  he  doth  all  things  (as  he 
made  all  thmgs)  for  himself.  Concerning  the  means  and 
way  to  his  end,  we  are  often  ignorant  ana  in  doubt;  and 
when  we  are,  we  then  are  to  will  nothing  but  upon  con- 
dition that  it  will  conduce  to  the  great  and  common  end  of 
all  things,  and  do  interruptatively  retract  and  unpray 
every  petition  in  the  very  making  it,  which  shall  be  really 
repugnant  thereto.  Nothing  can  move  Grod  besides.  He 
is  eternally  self-moved.  Our  attempt  will  be  both  nndu- 
tiful  and  vain,  if  we  suffer  our  spirits  to  be  engaged,  and 
moved  by  any  thing  which  will  not  be  a  motive  unto  him. 
Therefore  no  argument  can  be  fit  besides  this,  for  his  own 
name,  or  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  it.  But  the  fimess  of 
this  argument  may  be  more  distinctly  shown  and  discerned 
from  the  following  considerations,  viz,  that  it  is  most  suit- 
able. 

I.  To  the  object  of  prayer ;  the  glorious  ever-blessed 
Gh)d.  To  whom  it  Delongs  as  the  appropriate,  most 
incommimicable  prerogative  of  the  GkKlhead,  to  be  the 
last  as  well  as  the  first,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega ;  the 
End,  as  he  is  the  Author,  of  all  things :  of  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  to  whom  all  thin^  are,  and  unto  whom 
must  be  all  glory  for  ever,  Rom.  xi.  36.  So  that  to  pray 
to  him  that  he  would  do  this  or  that,  finally  and  ultimately 
for  any  thing  else  than  his  own  name,  is  hnmbly  to  sup- 
plicate him  that  he  would  resign  the  Godhead,  and  quit 
nis  throne,  to  this  or  that  creature. 

3.  To  the  right  subject  of  prayer,  considered  whether  ac- 
cording to  its  original  or  renewed -state;  according  to 
primitive  nature,  or  renewine:  grace.  To  primitive  nature, 
which  was  no  doubt  pointed  upon  God  as  the  last  end. 
Otherwise  a  creature  nad  been  made  with  aversion  to  him, 
and  in  the  highest  pitch  of  enmity  and  rebellion ;  since 
there  can  be  no  higher  controversy  than  about  the  last  end. 
And  to  renewing  grace,  the  design  whereof,  as  it  is  such, 
can  be  no  other  than  to  restore  us  to  our  original  state ;  to 
bring  us  back  and  state  us  where,  and  as  we  were,  in  that 
absolute  subordination  to  God  that  was  original  and  na- 
tural to  us.  Which  therefore  stands  in  repentance  towards 
God  as  our  end,  and  faiUi  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
way,  wherein  alone  we  can  acceptably  return  and  render 
ourselves  back  unto  him.  We  through  the  law  are  dead 
to  the  law;  being  humbled,  broken,  macerated,  mortified 
by  it.  we  are  become  dead  to  it,  exempt  from  its  execrating 
condemning  power  and  dominion,  tnat  we  might  live  to 
God,  (GaL  ii.  19.)  that  a  new  divine  life  and  nature  might 
spring  up  in  us,  aiming  at  God,  tending  and  working  en- 
tirely and  only  towards  him.  Have  been  reduced  to  a 
chaos,  to  utter  confusion,  or  even  brought  to  nothing,  that 
we  might  be  created  anew,  with  a  re-implanted  disposition 
to  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  we  were  first 
made.  And  therefore  are  to  yield  ourselves  to  God  as 
those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  Rom.  vi.  13.  i.  e.  (as 
ver.  11.)  alive  to  GK>d  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  we 
are  created  to  good  works,  (that  are  principally  to  be  esti- 
mated from  the  end,^  which  God  had  before  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in  tncm,  Eph.  ii.  10.  Thus  we  are  recon 
ciled  to  God.  The  controversy  is  taken  up,  which  waj» 
about  no  lower  thing  than  the  Deity ;  who  snould  be  God, 
he  or  we;  whether  we  should  live  and  be  forourselves»,or 
him.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,  old 
things  are  past  away,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new; 
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and  all  things  are  of  Gbd,  who  hath  reconciled  os  to  him- 
self by  Jesus  Christ,  9  Cor.  v.  17,  18.  Hereupon  this  is, 
in  prayer,  the  only  proper  genuine  connatural  breath  of 
the  new  creature,  the  most  uward  habitual  sense  of  a  de- 
voted soul,  "  To  thee,  O  Lord,  be  all  things ;  majrst  thou 
ever  be  the  all  in  all.  Let  the  creation  and  all  things  he 
nothing,  otherwise  than  in  thee  and  for  thee  V* 

3.  To  the  Mediator  in  whose  name  we  pray.    Who 
,  never  undertook  that  part  of  mediating  berween  God  and 

us,  with  a  design  to  alienate  and  give  away  from  God  the 
natural  rights  of  the  Godhead  *,  but  to  assert  them  to  the 
highest,  to  repair  unto  GK>d  and  expiate  by  his  blood  the 
encroachments  we  had  made  upon  them,  and  provide  we 
might  do  so  no  more :  that  we  might  be  forgiven  what  was 
past,  and  be  dutiful  and  subject  for  the  future.  His  prin- 
cipal design  was  to  salve  the  injured  honour  and  dignity 
or  the  Divine  government,  and  to  reconcile  therewith  our 
impunity  and  felicity,  to  make  them  consist.  He  was 
therefore  to  redeem  us  to  God  by  his  blood,  Rev.  v.  9. 
How  immodest  and  absurd  a  confidence  were  it,  for  anj 
to  make  use  of  the  Mediator's  name  in  prayer  against  his 
principal  and  most  important  design  1 

4.  To  the  Spirit  of  prayer,  who,  we  are  told,  (Rom.  viii. 
S7.)  makes  intercession  for  the  saints  nara  Bt»p.    We  read, 

I  according  to  the  will  of  €hd,  but  no  more  is  in  the  text  than 
•  according  to  Ood^  i.  t.  in  subserviency  to  him,  and  his  in- 
terest; so  as  that  in  prayer,  by  the  dictate  of  that  Spirit, 
they  supremely  mind  the  things  of  GK)d,  and  are  most  in- 
tent upon  his  concernments,  and  upon  their  own  only  in 
subordination  to  his.  As  it  may  well  be  supposed  his  own 
Spirit  will  be  true  to  him,  and  not  act  the  hearts  which  it 

fovems,  otherwise;  and  that  the  prayers  that  are  from 
imself,  and  of  his  own  inspiring,  will  be  most  entirely 
loyal,  and  import  nothing  out  duty  and  devotedness  to 
him. 

5.  To  the  most  perfect  model  and  platform  of  prayer 
given  us  by  our  Lord  himself.  In  which  the  first  place  is 
given  to  tlie  petition,  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  the  two 
next  are  about  Ghxl's  concernments,  before  any  are  men- 
tioned of  our  own.  So  that  the  things  we  are  to  desire, 
are  digested  into  two  tables,  as  the  decalogue  is,  containing 
the  things  we  are  to  do ;  and  those  that  respect  God  (as 
was  fiO  set  first. 

6.  To  the  constant  tenor  of  the  prayers  of  holy  men  in 
Scripture.  We  have  seen  how  earnestly  Moses  presses 
this  argument  in  the  mentioned  places,  Exod.  xxxii.  and 
Numb.  xiv.  And  so  doth  Samuel  express  his  confidence  in 
it,  when  he  promises,  upon  their  aesire,  tr  pray  for  the 
tremblinff  people  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xii.  39,  93.  The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  people  for  his  great  namo^s  sake^  be- 
cause it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  you  his  people. 
Moreover  as  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  agamst 
the  Lord,  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you.  And  this  was  a  pair 
whom  God  hath  himself  dignified  as  persona  of  great  ex- 
cellency in  prayer^  and  whose  prayers  he  would  have  a 
value  for,  ir  for  any  man's.  Though  Moses  and  Samuel 
stood  before  me,  .i/c.  Jer.  xv.  1.  Thus  also  doth  Joshua 
insist,  upon  occasion  of  that  rebuke  Israel  met  with  before 
Ai,  Josh.  vii.  8,  9.  O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel 
tumeth  their  backs  before  their  enemies  1  For  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  shall  hear  of  it, 
and  shall  environ  us  round,  and  cut  ofi'our  name  from  the 
earth ;  and  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  name  ?  And 
so  doth  Daniel  plead,  (one  of  a  famous  triad,  too,  of  potent 
wrestlers  in  pnqrer,  Ezek.  xiv.  14.)  O  Lord,  near:  OLord, 
forgive ;  O  Lord,  hearken  and  do ;  defer  not,  for  tnine  own 
sake,  O  my  God:  for  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  hy 
thy  namOf  Dan.  ix.  19. 

7.  To  the  highest  example  and  pattern  of  prayer,  (fit  to 
be  mentioned  apart,)  our  Lord  himself;  who,  in  some  of 
bis  last  agonies^  praying.  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour, 
represses  that  innocent  voice :  But  therefore  came  I  to 
this  hour ;  and  adds,  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  (John  xii. 
97,  98.)  intimating  that  the  sum  of  his  desires  did  resolve 
into  that  one  thing,  and  contented  to  suffer  what  was  moat 
grievous  to  himself,  that  so  that  might  be  d(»ie  which 
should  be  finally  most  honourable  to  that  great  name. 

8.  To  the  design  and  end  of  prayer ;  which  is  partly  and 
principally  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  worship,  a  homage 
to  the  great  God,  and  so  the  design  of  it  is  to  honour  him ; 


and  partly  as  a  means,  or  way  of  obiminiDg  ibr  onnidns 
the  good  things  we  pray  for,  which  therefiwe  is  another, 
but  an  inferior,  end  of  prayer.  Whether  we  consider  a 
under  the  one  notion  or  the  other,  or  propoond  to  oanehres 
the  one  or  the  other  end  in  praying :  'tis  moat  agreeable  la 
pray  after  this  tenor,  and  to  insist  most  opon  this  aig«> 
ment  in  prayer.    For, 

First,  bo  we  intend  prayer  as  a  homage  to  tke  neat 
Gk)d,  and  to  give  bin  nis  due  glory  in  praying  to  hoal 
How  fitly  doth  it  fall  in  with  our  design,  wben  not  only  oar 
praying  itself,  but  the  matter  we  chiefly  pray  for,  have  the 
same  scope  and  end.  We  pray  that  we  nwy  ploriiy  God. 
And  the  thing  we  more  princifNiUy  desire  of  bun  in  pr^er 
is,  that  he  would  glorify  himself,  or  that  his  Buae  oe  glo- 
rified. And  square  all  other  desires  by  this  aaeasare,  de- 
siring nothing  else  but  what  may  be,  or  as  it  is^  anfaaervieni 
hereto.    And, 

Secondly,  If  we  intend  and  design  any  thing  of  advan- 
tage to  ourselves;  we  can  only  expect  to  be  heard,  and  to 
obtain  it,  upon  this  groimd*  The  great  God  deals  plainly 
with  ns  in  tnis,  and  hath  expresaly  declared  that  if  be  hev, 
and  graciously  answer  us,  it  will  only  be  vpoa  this  cca- 
sideration,  as  is  often  inculcated,  Eiek.  xxxrt  99L  Theie- 
fore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  O  house  of  Israel,  but  Ibr  bv 
holy  nam^s  sake.  And  I  will  sanctify  my  great  saw, 
which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen.  And  again.  Not 
for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the  Lord  God,  be  it  knova 
unto  yon ;  be  ashamed  and  confounded  for  yoor  own  ways, 
O  house  of  Israel,  ver.  39.  This  every  way  then  appeara 
a  most  fit  argument  to  be  insisted  on  in  prayer :  and  lo  this 
purpose  as  well  as  to  any  other ;  many  of  tne  instances 
mentioned  from  Scripture  having  an  express  and  panica- 
lar  reference  to  this  very  case,  of  praying  §or  a  p«)ple  r»- 
lated  to  God,  and  upon  whom  his  name  was  called.  It 
remains  then  to  show, 

9.  What,  is  requisite  to  the  right  and  doe  «se  at  ihn 
argument  unto  this  purpose.  Where  we  mmrsom  up  all 
in  two  words,  sinceri^  and  snbmisBioD.  The  fiorascr 
whereof  belongs  to  this  case  in  common  with  all  oihcf^ 
wherein  we  can  use  this  argument,  or,  whi^  ia  all  aae. 
wherein  we  can  pray  at  all.  The  other  hath  sooaewhat  a 
more  peculiar  reference  to  this  caae  considered  span  bf 
itself.  And  indeed  that  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  afc 
requisite  in  the  use  of  this  argnment,  are  both  of  ihm 
corollaries  from  the  truth  itself  we  have  been  hithcTto  ia- 
sisting  on,  and  that  have  the  very  substanee  and  spim  d 
it  in  them.  For  if  this  be  an  argument  fit  io  be  aaad  'a 
prayer  at  all,  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  that  it  ought  to  be 
useil  with  gieat  sincerity  in  any  case,  and  with  aaiich  aah- 
mission,  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

1.  It  is  requisite  we  use  this  argument  with  Mnceri*T. 
i.  e.  that  we  have  a  sense  in  our  hearts  correaiwiadcni  n 
the  nse  of  it,  or  that  the  impression  be  deeply  inwroai^ki 
into  our  spirits  of  the  glorious  excellency  of  the  naDKof 
God.  So  as  it  be  really  the  moat  desirable  thine  ia  o« 
eyes,  that  it  be  magnified  and  rendered  naoat  iponoas. 
whatsoever  becomes  of  us,  or  of  any  people  or  natioa  wo- 
der  heaven.  Many  have  learned  to  use  the  vor^  "(tf 
thy  name's  sake,*'  as  a/oraiti/a,  a  j^amsiNe  piftvwr,  a 


tomary,  fashionable  form  of  speech :  when,  first,  there  is  aa 
inward  sense  in  their  hearts  that  doih 


the  expression,  so  as  that  with  them  it  ean  be  aaid  to  aeai- 

\  secflaojT, 

woros  ao  impon,  s  Tery  row,  scu-regajmiii^  one. 
in  praying  for  a  people  that  bear  this  name,  of  wl 
selves  are  a  part,  these  words  are  in  their  moutha,  bm  tbcir 
hearts  are  really  solicitous  for  nothing  but  their  own  htdt 
concernments,  their  wealth,  and  peace,  and  eaae^and  fics^ 
ly  accommodations.  Apprehending  a  change  of  rdiKin 
cannot  fall  out  among  such  a  people,  hot  in  conjaacijaa 
with  what  may  be  dangerous  to  themaelvea  in  these  meat 
respects.  Whereupon  it  may  fiiU  out  that  they  will  praf 
earnestly,  cry  Uoud,  he  full  of  concern,  rehemeatly  iaMor- 
tunate,  and  all  the  noise  and  cry  mean  nothing  bat  theff 
own  com,  wine,  and  oil.  They  la^tion  the  naaM  of  ite 
Lord,  but  not  in  truth.  It  appears  the  seryanta  of  God,  a 
the  use  of  this  argument,  have  been  tonehed  in  their  rtrt 
Souls  with  so  deep  and  quick  a  aenae  of  the  difpaiiy  mil 
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hoDoar  of  the  Divine  name,  that  nothing  else  hath  aeemed 
considerable  with  them,  or  worth  the  regarding,  besides ; 
as  in  those  expostulations,  "What  wilt  thou  do  to  thj 
great  name  1  What  will  the  Egyptians  say  V*  &c.  This 
alone,  apart  from  their  own  concernments,  was  the  weiehly 
argument  with  them.  For  it  weighed  nothing  with  Moses 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  tol(L  "  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation."  To  have  himself  neyer  so  glorious  a  name,  to  be 
spread  in  the  world  and  transmitted  to  all-after  ages  as  the 
root  and  father  of  a  nun^hty  people,  was  a  light  thing  in 
comparison  of  the  injury  and  disreputation  that  would 
be  done  to  God*s  own  name,  if  he  should  desert  or  destroy 
this  people.  Or,  thirdly,  they  may  have  a  very  wicked 
meaning.  The  name  of  God  may  be  invoked,  reli^ous 
solemnities  used  as  a  pretence  and  colour  to  flagitious 
actions.  In  nmnine  Domini — ^c.  Most  execrable  villa- 
nies  have  been  prefaced  with  that  sacred,  adorable  name. 
As  when  a  fast  was  proclaimed,  but  a  rapine  upon  Naboth^s 
vineyard  was  a  thing  designed.  And  the  awful  name  of 
God  was  indifferently  used  in  prayer  and  in  perjury  to 
serve  the  same  vile  purpose.  In  whichsoever  of  those 
degrees  Uiis  venerable  name  is  insineerehf  mentioned,  we 
on^ht  to  account  a  gpreat  requisite  is  wanting  to  a  right  use 
of  It  as  an  argument  in  prater.  And  should  consider  both 
the  absurdity  and  the  iniqmtv  of  our  so  misusing  it. 

1.  The  atsurdity.  For  wno  can  reasonably  think  him 
capable  of  hearing  our  prayers,  whom  at  the  same  time  he 
thinks  incapable  of  knowing  our  hearts  1  Am  I  consistent 
with  myself  when  I  invocate,  worship,  trust  in  him  as  a 
God,  whom  I  think  I  can  impose  upon  by  a  false  show  1 
Is  it  likely,  if  I  can  deceive  him,  that  he  can  help  and 
succour  me  1 

9.  The  iniquity.  For  this  can  be  no  low  (though  it  be 
not  the  peculiar)  sense  of  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God  in  vain.  And  we  know  with  what  awful  words  that 
great  precept  is  enforced.  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  N6r  can  any  man 
devise  to  put  a  greater  afl^ront  upon  him  than  to  approach 
him  with  insincerity.  For  it  is  to  use  him  as  a  senseless 
idol,  and  signifies  as  if  I  counted  him  as  the  vanities  of 
the  Gentiles,  one  of  their  inanimate  or  brutal  gods;  de- 
nies his  onuiscience  to  discern,  and  his  justice  and  power 
to  revenge,  the  indignity,  all  at  once.  And  what  now  is 
to  be  expect^  from  sach  a  prayer,  wherein  I  both  fight 
with  myself  and  him  at  the  same  time.  With  myself, 
for  the  same  object  that  I  worship,  I  affront  in  the  same 
act ;  and  with  him,  for  my  worship  is  but  seeming,  and 
the  aff\ront  real. 

Such  a  disagreement  with  myself  were  enough  to  blast 
my  prayer.  The  dvhp  ii^^x^i  ^^  ^'^  '^^^^  ^^^  souls. 
Jam.  i.  the  double-minded  man,  is  said  to  be  dKarArranf^ 
unstdbU;  {ineonsisUiU  tpiik  himself,  the  word  signifies;) 
and  let  not  such  a  man  think,  saitn  the  apostle,  that  he 
shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  Much  more  when 
his  prayer  is  not  only  unacceptable  to  God,  but  offensive. 
And  by  which  he  is  so  far  from  pleasing  that  he  provokes. 
It  is  then  of  unspeakable  concernment  to  us  m  the  use 
of  this  argument,  that  we  will  understand  ourselves.  Let 
ns  search  our  hearts ;  and  see  that  we  mean  as  we  speak, 
that  we  do  not  pretend  a  concemedness  and  zeal  for  the 
name  of  God,  when  he  knows  all  things,  knows  that  we 
lie ;  and  that  we  do  but  flatter  him  with  our  mouth,  and 
lie  unto  him  with  our  tongues,  when  our  heart  is  not  right 
with  him,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  36,  37.  That  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  great  perplexity  about  the  name  and  glory  of  God, 
when  we  are  quite  unconcerned  what  becomes  of  his 
name ;  are  only  solicitous  lest  we  should  suffer  ourselves, 
afraid  of  being  undone,  of  losing  our  estates,  or  of  be- 
ing driven  from  our  dwellings,  or  perhaps  but  of  being 
abridged  somewhat  of  our  conveniences,  and  more  delect- 
able enjoyments.  As  if  (not  the  fortunes  of  Caesar  and 
the  empire,  but)  the  mighty  and  all  comprehensive  name 
of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  did  depend  upon 
our  being  rich  or  quiet,  and  at  our  ease,  and  having  our 
sense  and  fancy  gratified.  As  if  the  heavens  rested  npon 
our  shoulders,  and  the  frame  of  the  universe  were  sustained 
hr  us,  who  ourselves  need  such  pitifhl  supports,  lean  upon 
anadows,  and  if  they  ihil  us  are  ready  to  sink  and  drop 
into  liothing ! 

di  Dill  inai  8yaL  a  Capu  M. 


9.  Submission  is  highly  reonisite,  especially  in  a  ease  of 
this  nature ;  t.  «.  we  are  to  submit  to  his  judgment  the  dis- 
posal both  of  his  concernments,  which  this  argument 
directly  intends ;  and  our  own,  which  we  are  too  apt  indi- 
rectly to  connect  with  his,  so  as  to  be  more  principally  so- 
licitous about  them. 

1.  His  concernment  in  this  case  must  (as  is  fit)  be  snb- 
mitted  with  all  humble  deference  to  his  own  judgment,  it 
being  really  a  doubtful  case,  not  whether  it  be  a  desirable 
thing,  that  the  name  and  honour  of  God  should  be  pre- 
served and  advanced,  or  whether  we  should  desire  it ;  but 
whether  his  continuing  such  a  people  in  visible  relation 
to  himself,  or  rejecting  and  castmg  them  off,  will  be  more 
honourable  and  glorious  to  him.  Where  the  doabt  lies, 
there  must  be  the  submission,  t.  e.  this  matter  must  be 
referred  to  himself,  it  being  sach  as  whereof  he  only  is 
the  competent  judge,  and  not  we.  The  thing  to  be  judged 
of,  is  not  whether  occasion  may  not  be  taken  by  men  of 
short  discourse,  and  of  profane  minds,  to  think  and  speak 
refiectiogly  of  such  a  piece  of  Providence,  viz.  if  a  people 
whom  Ckm  had  long  visibly  owned  and  favoured  should 
be,  at  length;  rejected  with  detestation,  and  exposed  to 
rain.  'Tis  like,  the  heathen  nations  were  very  apt  so  to 
insuh,  when  God  did  finally  abandon  and  give  ap  that 
people  of  the  Jews,  and  make  them  cease  at  once  to  oe  his 
people  and  any  people  at  all.  As  we  know  they  did  be- 
fore, when  they  gamed  any  temporary  advantage  upon 
them,  upon  their  bein^  able  to  spoil  their  countrjr,  to  re- 
duce them  to  some  distress,  ana  straiten  their  chief  city 
with  a  siege,  as  if  they  had  them  totally  in  their  power, 
they  presently  draw  the  God  of  Israel  into  an  ignominious 
comparison  with  the  fictitious  deities  of  other  vani^aished 
countries ;  the  gods  of  Hamath,  Arphad,  Sepharvaim,  Isa. 
xxrvi.  19.  (who  are  also  styled  their  kings  as  is  thought,  • 
3  Kings  xix.  13.  though  the  destruction  of  their  kings  may 
also  admit  to  be  meant  as  an  argnment  of  the  impotency 
of  their  gods.  And  they  are  mentioned  distinctly,  as  per- 
haps was  not  observed,  m  both  those  cited  books  of  Scrip- 
ture where  that  history  is  more  largely  recorded  ;  2  Kings 
xviii.  34.  ch.  xix.  13.  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  19.  ch.  xxxvii.  12, 
13.)  as  if  he  were  able  to  do  no  more  for  the  protection  of 
his  people,  than  they  for  their  worshippers.  And  so  for  a 
few  moments,  he  remains  under  the  censure  of  being  an 
impotent  God.  But  that  momentary  cloud  he  knew  how 
soon  to  dispel,  and  make  his  glory  shine  out  so  much  the 
more  brightly  unto,  not  only  a  convincing,  but  an  amazing 
confutation  of  so  profane  folly ;  yielded  the  short-sighted 
adversary  a  temporary  victory,  which  he  couM  presently 
redeem  out  of  their  hands,  that  he  might  the  more  glori- 
ously triumph  in  their  surprising,  un feared  ruin  ;  and  so 
let  them  and  all  the  world  see  that  those  advantages  were 
not  extorted,  but  permitted  upon  considerations  that  lay 
out  of  their  reach  to  comprehend ;  and  that  they  proceed 
not  from  want  of  power,  but  the  excellency  of  other  per- 
fections, which  would  in  due  time  be  understood  by  snch 
as  were  capable  of  making  a  right  judgment.  His  wis- 
dom, holiness,  and  justice,  which  appeared  in  putting  a 
people  so  related  to  him  under  seasonable  rebukes  and 
discoantenance,  when  the  state  of  the  case,  and  the  me- 
thods of  his  government  required  it;  and  so  much  the 
rather,  because  they  were  so  related.  According  to  that. 
You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  Iniquities,  Amos 
iii.  3.  The  matter  here  to  be  disputed,  was  not  whether  it 
did  not  occasion  a  present  dishonour  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
to  let  the  enemy  have  sach  a  seeming  ground  of  spiteful 
suggestions  concerning  him,  as  if  he  were  impotent,  or 
variable,  or  false  to  them  that  had  intrusted  themselves  to 
his  protection  and  care ;  but  whether  that  dishonour  were 
not  recompensed  with  advantage,  by  the  greater  glory  that 
accrued  to  him  afterwards.  And  this  also  is  the  matter 
that  must  come  under  judgment,  if  at  length  he  should 
finally  cast  off  such  a  people ;  whether  upon  the  whole,  al) 
thines  being  considered  and  taken  together,  it  be  not  more 
for  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  reputation  of  his  ree- 
toral  attributes,  to  break  off  such  a  relation  to  them  than 
continue.  Wherein  he  is  not  concerned  to  approve  him- 
self to  the  opinion  of  fools,  or  half-witted  persons ;  and 
whose  shallow  judgment,  too,  is  governed  oy  their  disaf- 
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fection ;  bat  to  sach  as  can  consider.  Perhaps,  to  sach  as 
shall  hereafter  rise  ap  in  succeeding  ages.  For  he  is  not 
in  haste.  His  steady  duration,  commensurate  with  all  the 
successions  of  time,  and  which  runs  into  eternity,  can  well 
admit  of  his  staying  till  this  or  that  frame  and  contexture 
of  providence  lie  completed,  and  capable  of  being  more 
entirel]^  viewed  at  once ;  and  till  calmer  minds,  and  men 
of  less  interested  passions,  shall  come  lo  have  the  consider- 
ing of  it.  And  in  the  mean  time  he  hath  those  numberless 
myriads  of  wise  and  hol3r  sa^es  in  the  other  world,  the  con- 
tinual oteervers  of  all  his  dispensations,  that  behold  them 
with  equal,  unbiassed  minds ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the 
matter,  give  their  concurrent  approbation  and  applause, 
with  all  the  true  members  of  the  church  on  earth.  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints,  Rev.  xv.  3. 
But  it  is  enough  and  much  more  considerable  to  approve 
himself  to  hin^lf ;  and  that  all  his  dispensations  are  guided 
according  to  the  steadv^  eternal  reason  of  things,  which  is 
an  inviolable  law  to  him,  from  which  he  never  departs, 
and  from  the  perpetual  uniform  agreement  of  all  his  pro- 
vidences, whereto  an  indubious  glory  will  result  unto  him, 
that  will  never  admit  the  least  eclipse,  or  ever  be  capable 
of  being  drawn  into  dispute.  And  according  whereto  it 
will  appear,  if  ever  he  forsake  such  a  people,  cne  concern- 
ment or  his  name  and  glorv  in  the  matter,  was  the  great  in- 
ducement to  it ;  that  he  did  even  owe  it  to  himself,  and  had 
not,  otherwise,  done  right  to  his  own  name.  And  whatso- 
ever might  be  argued  irom  it  to  the  contrarv  will  be  found 
capable  of  a  clear  and  easy  answer,  so  as  tnat  the  weight 
of  the  argument  will  entirely  lie  on  this  side.    For, 

I.  As  to  his  jMnoer,  he  hath  reason  to  be  ever  secure 
concerning  the  reputation  of  that,  having  given^  and  know- 
ing how  further  to  give,  when  he  pleases,  sufficient  demon- 
strations of  it  other  ways.  Nor  was  it  ever  his  desi^  to 
represent  himself  as  a  tfeing  of  mere  power,  which  of  itself 
hath  nothing  of  moral  excellency  in  it ;  nor  do  the  appear- 
ances of  it  tend  to  beget  that  true  notion  of  Gkxl  m  the 
minds  of  men  which  he  designed  to  propagate ;  otherwise 
than  as  the  glory  of  it  should  shine  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  his  other  attributes,  that  are  more  peculiarly  worthy 
of  God,  more  appropriate  to  him,  and  more  apt  to  repre- 
sent him  to  the  world  as  the  most  suitable  object  of  a  re- 
ligious veneration.  Whereas  mere  power  is  capable  of 
having  place  in  an  unintelligent  nature,  and  in  an  intelli- 
gent tamted  with  the  most  odious  impurities.  He  never 
desired  to  be  known  among  men  by  such  a  name,  as 
should  signify  power  only,  unaccompanied  with  wisdom, 
holiness,  &c.    And, 

3.  JFor  his  wisdom ;  it  is  seen  in  pursuing  valuable  ends, 
by  methods  suitable  to  them,  and  beconung  himself.  It 
became  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  Giod,  to  select  a  nar 
tion,  that  he  would  favour  more  than  other  nations,  but 
would  ill  have  agreed  with  his  wisdom  to  have  bound  fdm- 
sclf  absolutely  to  them,  so  as  to  favour  them,  howsoever 
thev  should  demean  themselves.. 

3.  His  boutUf  ajuL  goodness,  though  it  found  them  no 
better  than  other  people,  was  to  have  made  them  better. 
Nor  was  it  any  oisreputation  to  his  goodness  to  divert 
its  current,  when  they,  after  long  trial,  do  finally  resist  its 
design. 

4.  Bis  demeney  must  not  be  made  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  inadvertency,  or  neglect ;  and  to  give  the  world  cause 
to  say,  Tush,  God  seeth  not,  neither  is  there  knowledge  in 
the  Most  EUgh.  Nor  for  indififerency,  and  unconcemed- 
ness  what  men  do,  as  if  |^o6d  and  bad  were  alike  to  him. 
And  that  such  as  do  evil  were  good  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  delighted  in  them;  words  wherewith  he 
sometimes  complained  that  men  wearied  him,  Mai.  ii.  17. 
He  is  not  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  one  attribute  by  the 
real  prejudice  of  another ;  i.  e.  the  offence  and  grievance 
to  it,  which  acting  directly  against  it  (if  that  were  possi- 
ble) would  occasion. 

5.  ERs  sincerity  will  be  highly  vindicated  and  glorified, 
when  it  shall  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  more  of  seve- 
rity in  such  a  dispensation,  whenever  it  tures  place,  than 
was  plainly  expressed  m  ms  often  repeated  fore-warnings 
and  threatenings,  even  long  before.    And  therefore, 

6.  He  is  herein  but  constant  to  himself ,  and  should  be 
mure  liao.e  to  the  charge  of  mutability,  and  inconstancy, 


if  finally,  when  the  case  shoold  so  jrvqnire,  he  jaoald  mi 
take  this  course.    And 

7.  As  to  his  rigkUoyLsnuss  and  /ideUtf  icfwnrds  mcb  a 
people,  even  those  to  whom  he  more  strictly  oUi^ed  lum- 
sell  than  ever  he  did  to  any  particular  nation  besides.  Ld 
but  the  tenor  of  his  covenant  with  them  be  f^mmhtii, 
and  see  whether  he  did  not  reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  of 
casting  them  off,  if  they  revolted  from  him ;  and  whether 
these  were  not  his  express  terms,  that  he  would  be  with 
them  while  they  were  with  him,  but  that  if  tbej  Ibraook 
him,  he  would  iorsake  them  also. 

Therefore  much  more  is  he  at  liberty,  as  to  any  other 
people,  to  whom  he  never  made  so  peculiar  pronisies  d 
external  favours  as  he  did  to  this  people.  Nor  hereuoa 
can  any  thing  be  pleaded  from  his  name,  or  that  is  wiuua 
the  compass  of  its  signification,  with  any  certaini^,  thai  it 
shall  conclude,  and  be  determining  on  the  behali  of  such 
a  people.  There  is  a  real,  ^reat  doubt  in  the  case,  vh«her 
the  argument  mav  not  weigh  more  the  other  waj.  And 
whether  the  wicKedness  of  such  a  people  may  not  be 

grown  to  such  a  prodigious  excess,  that  whereas  BfOBe  of 
lese  his  mentioned  attributes  do  make  it  nceeaaaryhe 
should  continue  his  relation,  some  other,  that  coold  not  be 
alleged  for  it,  may  not  be  alleged  a^^ainst  it,  aad  do  not 
make  it  necessary  he  should  break  it  off.    The  gloiy  of 
iiis  holiness  (which  if  we  consider  it  in  itself,  and  ccb- 
sider  the  value  and  stress  he  is  wont  to  pvt  upon  it,  vc 
might  even  reckon  the  prime  glory  of  the  Deity)  is  sot, 
pernaps.  to  be  sufficiently  salved  and  vindicated  withoai, 
at  length,  quite  abandonmg  and  casting  them  c^    Then 
seems  to  be  somewhat  very  awful  and  moniuiry  ia  thoK 
most  pleasant,  gracious  words,  and  that  breathe  ao  sweet  a 
savour :  But  now  they  desire  a  better  coimtry,  that  is,  a 
heavenly;  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
Qod,  Heb.  xi.  16.  viz.  that  if  a  people  that  have  long  en- 
joyed brighter  discoveries  of  heaven,  and  the  way  to  ii,  do 
yet.generaUy  bear  a  disaffected  heart  to  the  design  of  ibit 
revelation,  remain  habitually  terrene  like  the  rest  of  ibe 
world,  governed  by  the  spirit  of  it,  ingulfed  in  the  cob- 
mon  pollutions,  sensualities,  impieties  of  the  wicked  atke^ 
isticai  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  God  will  be  ercn  m^Ijmwm^ 
to  be  called  their  Gk>d.    He  will  reckon  it  ignomiBioBi, 
and  a  reproach  to  him,  (though  he  will  save  soch  as  are 
sincere  amon^  them,)  to  stand  visibly  related  to  sacba 
people  as  their  God.    What,  to  hare  them  for  a  peca- 
liar  people,  that  are  not  peculiar  1  to  diatinguish  tliem 
that  will  not  be  distinguisned  1  to  make  a  risible  diftr- 
ence  by  external  favours  and  privileges,  where  there  is  a> 
visible  difference  in  practice  and  conversation,  that  augla 
signify  a  more  excellent  spirit  1    This  is  not  only  to  kae 
the  intended  design,  but  to  nave  it  turn  to  a  disadvaaiafe; 
and  whom  he  expected  to  be  for  a  name  and  a  praise  lo 
him,  a  crown  and  a  royal  diadem,  to  become  to  hun  a  dii- 
honour  and  a  blot.    And  we  do  find  that  sach  aeverititt 
as  have  been  used  towards  such  a  people,  are  declaied  to 
have  been  so,  even  for  the  sake  or  his  name,  Jcr.  xxxir. 
16,  17.    But  ye  turned  and  polluted  mj  name, — ^Tbeie- 
fore — I  will  make  you  to  be  removed  mto  aU  the  kiap- 
doms  of  the  earth.   And  when  therefore  a  remnant  of  tb» 
people^  rebellionsly,  against  God's  express  word,  vat 
down  mto  Egypt,  preferring  a  precarious  sobaisteaee,  aa- 
der  tyranny  and  idolatry,  at  me  cruel  mercy  of  a  kar 
since  baffled  enemy,  before  the  true  reUgion,  and  hhenr, 
under  the  divine  protection,  see  how  Gkid  expresses  )tk 
resentment  of  this  dishonour  done  to  his  name,  and  ibe 
affront  offered  to  his  government:  Jer.  xlir.  96.  Tbeiefive 
hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  Jndah  that  dwell  ia  tbe 
land  of  Egjrpt,  Behold,  I  have  sworn  by  my  great  Baase, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  my  name  shall  no  more  be  named  ia 
the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egn*» 
saying.  The  Lord  God  liveth. 

And  when  the  time  drew  near  of  God's  total  rejcetka 
of  that  people,  as  in  the  time  of  Malachi's  prophecies; 
they  are  charged  with  despising  and  pro&ning  his  naaic; 
(cbop.  i.  6, 13.1  and  are  toid  God  had  now  no  pleasaie  ia 
them,  nor  would  accept  an  offering  at  their  hands,  bat  that 
his  name  should  be  great  among  the  (Sentiles,  (ver.  lOi,  II) 
even  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  ihe 
same,  intimating  that,  excepting  those  few 'that  thoogbi  oa 
his  name, (chap.  iii.  16.)  and  that  feared  his  name,(dL  it 
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9L)  who  he  says  should  be  his,  when  he  made  np  bis  jewels, 
(and  the  Son  of  righteoosDess  should  rise  upon  them)  he 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  them ;  but  in  the  day  that 
should  bum  as  an  oven,  (when  the  whole  hemisphere 
should  be  as  one  fiery  vault,)  they  should  be  burnt  up  as 
stubble,  and  neither  root  nor  branch  be  left  of  them ;  and 
•U  this  upon  the  concern  he  had  for  his  name,  which  was 
reproached  by  such  a  people's  pretending  to  it.  Where- 
upon, they  had  been  threatened  (ch.  ii.  y.  2.)  that  except 
Htey  did  give  glory  to  his  name  he  would  curse  them,  and 
their  blessinss,  corrupt  their  seed,  spread  dung  upon  their 
fac^,  even  that  of  their  solemn  feasts,  and  they  should  be 
taken  away  therewith. 

Ii  is  therefore  possible  the  whole  force  of  this  arc^ment 
may  lie  against  us,  in  praying  for  such  a  people.  I  say,  it 
is  possible  it  may  whether  actually  it  do  or  no,  we  can 
never  be  competent  judges.  Our  knowledge  is  not  lar^e 
enough,  nor  our  minds  enough  comprehensive.  Our  wis- 
dom IS  folhr  itself  to  the  estimating  such  a  case.  We  are 
capable  of  pronouncing  hastily,  it  would  in  this  or  that 
particular  respect,  be  dishonourable,  and  an  obscurement 
of  God's  name,  if  he  should  cast  off  England.  But  he  that 
pronounces  hastily,  considers  but  a  few  things,  and  looks 
out  a  little  way. 

The  question  is,  whether,  all  things  comi>ared  and  con- 
sidered together,  that  belong  to  such  a  case,  it  will  be  more 
honourable  to  Qod  or  dishonourable,  and  more  or  less  re- 
commend him  to  intelligent  minds,  get  him  a  greater 
and  more  excellent  name  and  renown  in  the  world,  when 
it  shall  be  enlightened  to  consider  the  case,  to  break  off 
his  relation  or  continue  it  1  We  know  his  own  judgment 
is  according  to  truth,  and  hope  he  will  judge  the  way  that 
will  be  more  favourable  to  us.  But  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  it.  'Tis  a  case  that  requires  the  judfininent  of  his  all- 
comprehending  mind,  whose  prospect  is  Tar|;e  every  way ; 
and  takes  in  all  the  decencies  and  indecencies  that  escape 
our  notice.  As  we  know  in  viewing  things  with  the  eye, 
a  quick  and  clear  sight  (especially  helped  with  a  fit  in- 
strument) will  discern  many  things,  so  fine  and  minute,  as 
to  be,  to  a  duller  eye,  altogether  invisible.  It  is  the  work 
of  wisdom  and  judgment,  to  discern  exactly  the  critical 
seasons  and  junctures  of  time,  when  to  do  this  or  that. 
And  the  wise  Gk>d  in  his  dispensations,  especially  towards 
a  great  community,  or  the  collective  body  of  a  people, 
takes  usually  a  vast  compass  of  time,  within  which  to 
select  the  apt  and  fit  season,  for  this  or  that  act,  whether 
of  severit]r  or  mercy  towards  them.  And  it  is  more  fit,  as, 
by  the  coincidence  of  things,  it  contributes  more  to  the 

greater  glory  of  his  name.  Vv  e  cannot  discern  the  things, 
le  concurrence  whereof  makes  this  a  fitter  season  than 
another,  that  such  an  event  should  be  placed  just  there, 
within  so  large  a  tract  of  time.  What  mortal  man,  or  in- 
deed what  finite  mind,  was  capable  of  judging  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,  what  was  just  wanting  to  the  fulness 
of  the  Amorites'  sin,  so  as  that  it  should  be  more  honour- 
able and  (glorious  to  the  Divine  justice,  not  to  animadvert 
thereon,  till  that  very  time  when  he  did  it.  Or  why  he 
chose  that  time  which  he  pitched  upon,  wherein  to  come 
down,  and  deliver  his  Israel  from  their  Egyptian  oppres- 
sors. Or  when  (without  inspiration)  to  be  able  to  say,  the 
time  to  favour  Zion,  even  the  set  time,  is  come.  Nor  are 
we  to  resolve  the  matter  only  into  the  absoluteaess  of  his 
sovereignty,  upon  the  account  whereof  he  may  take  what 
time  he  pleases ;  but  the  depth  of  his  hidden  wisdom,  for 
he  doCh  all  thiiigs  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
baring  reasons  to  himself,  which  our  shallow,  dim  sight 
perceives  not,  and  whereof  we  are  infinitely  less  able  to 
make  a  sure  judgment,  than  a  country  idiot  of  reasons  of 
state.  He  may  (lu  to  the  present  case)  think  it  most  fit, 
most  honourable,  and  glorious,  so  often  to  forgive,  or  so 
.ong  to  forbear  such  a  delinquent  people;  and  mav,  at 
length,  jud^  it  most  becoming  him,  and  most  worthy  of 
him,  as  he  IS  the  common  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  their 
injured  despised  Ruler,  to  strike  the  fatal  stroke,  and  quite 
cut  them  off  from  him. 
Now  here  if  is,  therefore,  necessarily  our  duty,  to  use 

his  argument  with  him  of  his  name,  so,  as  wholly  to  snb- 
'iit  the  matter  to  his  judgment,  and  but  conditionally,  if 
t,  will  indeed  make  most  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that 

hen  he  will  not  abhor  and  reject  such  a  people  even  for 


his  name's  sake.  Nor  can  we  herein  be  too  importu- 
nate, if  we  be  not  peremptory,  not  too  intent  upon  the 
end,  the  glory  of  his  name ;  for  about  the  goodness,  ex- 
cellency, and  desirableness  of  that  we  are  certain ;  if  we 
be  not  too  determinate  about  the  means,  or  what  will  be 
most  honourable  to  his  name,  concerning  which  we  are 
uncertain.  Neither  is  it  disailowed  us  to  use  the  best 
judgment  we  can,  about  the  means,  and  the  interest  of 
Gk>d's  name  in  this  case.  It  is  not  our  fault  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  expects  us  not  to  use  the  judgment  of  gods. 
But  it  will  be  our  fault  to  be  peremptory  and  confident  in 
a  matter,  wherein  we  may  be  mistaken ;  and  must  signify 
too  much  officiousness,  as  if  we  understood  his  affairs 
better  than  himself,  and  a  bold  insolence,  to  take  upon  us 
to  be  the  absolute  judges  of  what  we  understand  not ;  and 
to  cover  our  presumption  with  a  pretence  of  duty.  There- 
fore though  such  a  people  be  dear  to  us,  yet  because  his 
name  ought  to  be  innnilely  more  dear,  that,  in  the  settled 
bent  of  our  hearts,  we  ought  to  prefer ;  and  be  patient  of 
his  sentence,  whatever  it  proves  to  be,  with  deep  resent- 
ment of  our  own  desert,  but  with  high  complacency  that 
his  name  is  vindicated  and  glorified,  and  with  a  sincere, 
undissembled  applause  of  the  justice  of  his  proceedings, 
how  seyere  soever  they  may  be  towards  us ;  especially  if 
we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  severity  will  termmate,  out 
in  a  temporary  discountenance  and  frown,  not  in  a  final 
rejection. 

3.  Much  more  are  we  to  submit  our  own  secular  con- 
cernments, which  may  be  involyed j  t.  e.  we  ought  only  to 
pray  we  may  have  the  continued,  free  profession  and  ex- 
ercise of  our  religion,  in  conjunction  with  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  if  that  may  con- 
sist with  and  best  serve  the  honour  of  his  great  name. 
But  if  he  do  really  make  this  judgment  in  our  case,  that 
we  have  so  misdemeaned  ourselves,  and  been  so  little 
really  better  to  common  observation,  in  our  practice  and 
conversation,  than  men  of  a  worse  religion,  that  he  cannot 
without  injury  to  his  name,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
government,  countenance  us  against  them,  by  the  visible 
favours  of  his  providence;  that  it  will  not  be  honourable 
for  him  to  protect  us  in  our  religion,  to  so  little  purpose ; 
and  while  we  so  little  answer  the  true  design  of  it ;  that  if 
we  will  retain  oar  religion  (which  we  know  we  are  upon 
no  terms  to  quit)  we  must  suffer  for  it,  and  sanctify  that 
name  before  men  by  our  suffering,  which  we  dishonoured 
by  our  sinning.  We  have  nothing  left  us  to  do  but  to  sub- 
mit to  Gk)d,  to  humble  ourselves  under  his  mip'hty  hand, 
to  accept  the  punishment  of  our  sin,  to  put  off  our  orna- 
ments, expectmg  what  he  will  do  with  us.  And  be  con- 
tent that  our  dwellings,  our  substance,  our  ease  and  rest, 
our  liberties  and  lives,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  be  all  sacrifices 
to  the  honour  of  that  excellent  name.  Nor  can  our  use  of 
this  argament  want  such  submission  without  much  insin- 
cerity. Concerning  this  therefore  look  back  to  what  was 
said  on  the  former  head. 

Nor  is  there  any  hardship  in  the  matter,  that  we  are  thus 
limited  in  our  praying,  for  what  even  nature  itself  teacheth 
us  to  desire,  our  safety, peace, and  oatward  comforts:  un- 
less we  count  it  a  harasnip  that  we  are  creatures,  and  that 
God  is  Qodf  and  that  ours  is  not  the  supreme  interest. 
The  desires  of  the  sensitive  nature  are  not  otherwise  to  be 
formed  into  petitions  than  by  the  direction  of  the  rational, 
that  also  bemg  goyemed  by  a  superadded  holy,  divine 
nature ;  unto  which  it  is  a  supreme  and  a  vital  law,  that 
God  is  to  be  the  first-eyed  in  every  thing.  Reason  teaches 
that  so  it  should  be,  and  grace  makes  it  be  so.  And  it 
ought  to  be  far  from  us  to  think  this  a  hardship ;  when  in 
reference  to  our  greater  and  more  considerable  concern- 
ments, those  of  our  souls,  and  our  eternal  states^  we  are 
Eut  upon  no  such  (dubious  suspenseful)  submission.  He 
ath  not,  in  these,  left  the  matter  at  all  doubtful,  or  at  any 
uncertainty,  whether  he  will  reckon  it  more  honourable  to 
his  name  to  save,  or  destroyetemally,  a  sincerely  penitent, 
believing,  obedient  soul.  He  hath  settled  a  firm  connex- 
ion between  the  felicity  of  such  and  his  own  glory.  And 
never  put  it  upon  us,  as  any  part  of  our  duty,  to  be  con- 
tented to  perish  for  ever,  that  he  may  be  glorified ;  or  ever 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  So  content  or  no.^  For  he 
hath  made  such  things  our  present,  immediate,  indispen- 
sable duty,  as  with  which  our  perishmg  is  not"  consistent^ 
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aad  upon  Buppontion  whereof,  it  is  iinpossible  we  should 
not  be  happf.  If  we  believe  in  his  Son,  and  submit  to 
his  goyernmeDt,  his  name  pleads  irresistibly  for  our  being 
saved  by  him.  He  can  have  no  higher  glory  from  us,  than 
that  we  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  being  once 
accepted  in  the  beloved.  Neither  is  it  disallowed  us  to 
do  the  part  of  concives,  fellow-members  of  a  community, 
civil,  or  spiritual,  to  pray  very  earnestly  for  our  people, 
city,  country,  that  are  so  justly  dear  to  us.  Only  since 
prayer  itself  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority  to 
whom  we  pray ;  and  we  have  no  argument,  that  we  ought 
to  hope  should  prevail,  but  that  of  ms  own  oame ;  we  can 
but  pray  and  plead  as  the  nature  of  prayer,  and  the  import 
of  that  argument,  will  admit,  i.  e.  with  entire  subjection  to 
his  holy  and  sovereign  will,  and  subordination  to  his  su- 
preme mterest,  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  in  prayer. 

Use.  And  now  the  use  this  will  be  of  to  us,  is  partly  to 
correct  and  reprehend  our  prayers,  wherein  they  shall  be 
found  disagreeable  to  the  true  import  of  this  argument, 
and  partly  to  persuade  unto  and  encourage  such  praying, 
88  shall  he  agreeable  to  it 

1.  It  justly  and  aptly  serves  to  reprehend  and  correct, 
such  praying  as  disagrees  with  it ;  especially  the  carnality 
and  tne  sel&hness  of  our  prayers.  The  use  of  this  argu- 
ment implies  that  the  glory  oif  Qod.  and  the  exaltaticm  of 
his  name,  should  be  the  principal  design  of  our  prayers. 
Is  it  not  in  these  respects  much  otherwise  1  We  keep  fast 
after  fast,  and  make  many  prayers.  And  what  is  the  chief 
design  of  themi  or  the  thing  we  are  most  intent,  and 
which  our  hearts  are  principally  set  upon  1  We  see  how 
Qod  expostulates  this  matter,  Zech.  vii.  5.  When  ye  fasted 
and  mourned,  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  month,  even  those 
seventy  years,  did  you  at  all  fast  unto  me,  even  unto  me  1 
Why,  to  whom  can  it  be  thought  this  people  did  keep  fasts 
but  unto  God  1.  Yes,  no  doubt  they  did  eye  him,  as  the 
object,  but  not  as  the  end.  They  were  kept  to  him.  but 
not  for  him,  so  as  that  his  interest  and  g:lory  was  the  thing 
principally  designed  in  them ;  nor  can  it  m,  if  the  things 
we  chiefly  insist  upon,  be  such  as  have  no  connexion  with 
his  true  interest,  or  subserviency  to  it.  And  let  us  inquire 
upon  these  two  heads ;  whether  our  prayers,  in  these  re- 
spects, do  not  run  in  such  a  strain,  as  tbat  they  cannot  pos- 
sih\j  be  understood  to  mean  him,  or  have  a  true  reference 
to  him. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  carnality  of  them.  When  we  pray 
for  the  people  of  our  own  land,  or  for  the  Christian  church 
more  generally,  what  sort  of  evils  is  it  that  we  find  our 
hearts  most  feelingly  to  deprecate,  and  pray  against  1  what 
are  the  good  things  we  chiefly  desire  for  them  1  We  find 
ourselves,  'tis  likely,  to  have  somewhat  a  ^uick  sense  and 
dread  of  the  calamities  of  war.  depredation,  oppression, 
persecution,  and  we  feel,  probably,  somewhat  of  sympathy 
within  ourselves,  when  we  hear  of  any  abroad,  professing 
true,  reformed  Cnristianity,  that  suffer  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  are  banished  from  their  present  homes,  dragged  to 
prisons,  pressed  with  pinching  necessities,  for  the  sake  of 
their  religion ;  and  it  were  well  if  our  compassions  were 
more  enlarged  in  such  cases.  And  if  we  should  hear  of 
nations  depopulated,  cities  sacked,  towns  and  countries 
deluged  with  Dlood  and  slaughter,  these  things  would  cer- 
tainly have  an  astonishing  sound  in  our  ears.  But  have 
we  any  proportionable  sense  of  the  spiritual  evils  that 
waste  ana  detorm  the  Christian  church,  exhaust  its  strength 
and  vigour,  and  blemish  its  beauty  and  glory  1  Ignorance, 
terrene  inclination,  glorying  in  the  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion, while  the  life  and  power  of  it  are  unknown  and 
denied,  estrangement  from  Ghxl,  real  infidelity  towards  the 
Redeemer,  veiled  over  by  pretended,  nominal  Christianity, 
uncharitableness,  pride,  wrath,  strife,  envy,  hatred,  hypo- 
crisy, deceitfulness  towards  God  and  man  1  We  ought  to 
lament  and  deprecate  the  former  evils  without  overlooking 
these,  or  counting  them  less,  or  being  less  affected  with 
them.  We  are  apt  to  pray  for  peace  unto  the  Christian 
community,  for  halcyon  days,  prosperity,  the  abundance 
of  all  outward  blessings,  in  conjunction  with  the  universal 
reception  of  such  forms  of  religion,  as  are  most  agreeable 
to  our  minds  and  inclinations.  Bui  do  we  as  earnestly  pray 
for  the  reviv^ing  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Christian  church  nmy  shine  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  in 
Kftavenliness,  faith,  lore  to  Qod  and  one  another,  in  sim- 


plicity, meekness,  patience,  humility,  oonlempt  aCtkmjr^ 
sent  world,  and  purity  from  all  the  cormpcions  of  iL  TUi 
we  chiefly  ought  to  nave  done,  without  learjag  tke  eciwr 
undone.  Which  while  it  is  left  out  of  our  prayers,  or  mC 
more  principally  insisted  on  in  them,  how  lU  do  they  ad- 
mit 01  enforcement  by  this  argument  from  the  name  ef 
God !  For  do  we  thmk  it  is  so  very  hoBoaraUe  to  his 
name,  to  be  the  God  of  an  opulent,  luxurious,  TohmtDoas, 
proud,  wrathful,  contentious  people,  under  what  rnigioas 
form  or  denomination  soever  1 

S.  But  also  do  not  our  prayers  chiefly  centre  m  ow- 
selves,  while  we  make  a  customaiy  (not  umlenUxMl)  uk 
in  them  of  the  name  of  God  1  And  when  we  piincipaBy 
design  ourselves  in  our  prayers,  what  is  it  we  covci  most 
for  ourselves  1  Tis  not  agreeaUe  to  the  holy,  new  diviae 
nature,  to  desire  to  engross  spiritual  good  things  to  oar- 
selves  ;  when  for  others,  we  desire  only  the  good  things  of 
this  earth.  But  if  our  prayers  do  only  design  the  avcniac 
from  ourselves  outwara  calamities,  or  inconveniences,  aai 
the  obtaining  only  of  ease,  indulgence,  and  all  gnoefal 
accommodations  to  our  flesh,  how  absurd  an  hy^ueihj  is 
it  to  fashion  up  such  a  petition,  by  addiiiff  to  it,  lur  ihy 
name's  sake !  As  if  the  name  of  God  dia  oblige  him  lo 
consult  the  ease  and  repose  of  our  flesh !  when  oar  souls, 
thereby,  are  made  and  continued  the  nurseries  of  all  the 
evil,  vicious  inclinations,  which  show  themselves  ia  oar 
praetice,  most  of  all  to  the  dishonour  of  that  name!  WhtS 
subordination  is  there  here  1  Manifest  is  the  oppositioaof 
our  carnal  interest  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  Mess- 
ed name  of  God.  If  a  malefactor,  convicted  of  the  highesi 
crimes  against  the  government,  should  petition  for  himself 
to  this  purpose,  that  it  will  bring  a  great  disrepoiaMi 
upon  authority,  and  detract  tnm  the  fiuned  elemcacf  and 
goodness  of  the  prince,  if  any  punishment  shoaM  be  ia- 
flicted  on  him  for  his  offences,  or  if  he  be  not  indiilgedaad 
suffered  to  persist  in  them ;  how  would  this  petition  asaad 
with  sober,  intelligent  men  1  'Tis  no  wonder  oar  fles^ 
regrets  suffering,  but  'tis  strange  our  reason  ahonU  be  so 
lost,  as  to  think,  at  random,  that  right  or  wronfr  the  name 
of  God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  indemnified  than  bv  its 
being  saved  from  suffering.  As  if  the  gratification  or  oar 
flesh  and  the  glory  of  GrocTs  name  were  so  very  nearly  re> 
lated,  and  so  much  akin  to  one  another !  And 
carnal  self-interest,  insinuating  itself  and  thos  &in 
our  prayers,  is  the  radical  evu  in  them,  and  the  fint 
original  part  of  their  faultiness.  For  it  is  not  Kkely  ve 
should  love  others  better  than  ourselves;  therefore  wt 
cannot  go  higher  in  supplicating  for  others.  Bm  ycc  «e 
inconsiderately  mention  the  name  of  God  for  fanka^ 
sake,  thou^  it  be  no  way  concerned  in  the  matter,  ankn 
to  vindicate  and  greaten  itself,  in  rejecting  ns  mad  oar 
prayers  together. 

9.  The  further  use  of  what  hath  been  said  npon  tbs 
subject,  will  be  to  persuade  and  engage  os  to  have  wok 
regard  to  the  name  of  God  in  our  prayers,  especially  in  oar 
prajring  about  national  and  public  concernments;  or  nek 
external  concernments  of  our  own  as  are  involved  wak 
them.  That,  in  the  habitual  temper  of  oar  niriis,  we 
be  so  entirely  and  absolutely  devoted  to  God,  aad  ike 
interest  of  his  great  name,  that  our  prayers  may  savocr 
of  it,  and  be  of  an  agreeable  strain ;  that  the  inwud  mam 
of  our  souls  may  fhlly  correspond  to  the  tme  inipart  of  thii 
argument,  and  our  hearts  may  not  reproach  tb,  when  we 
use  it,  is  only  pretending  God,  but  meaning  onrsdves,  u4 
that  only  our  carnal  self,  the  interest  whereof  akne  csa 
be  in  competition  with  that  of  God's  name,  and  wh»^ 
while  it  prevails  in  us,  will  be  the  measure  of  oarpraveis 
for  others  also ;  that  the  meaning  of  our  words  naj  aot 
be  one,  and  the  meaning  of  our  hearts  another,  that  we 
may  truly  mean  as  we  speak  when  we  use  the  wofds  for 
thy  name's  sake.  And  that  our  hearts  skay  bear  us  fts 
tme  testimony,  that  we  desire  nothing  bat  in  doe  sah* 
ordination  to  the  glory  of  his  name;  external  favoois 
with  limitation,  only  so  far  as  they  may;  and  ^nritoi 
blessings  absolutely,  because  they  ceitainly  will,  adnoi  ef 
this  subordination.  And  to  this  porpone  let  it  he  ~ 
sidered, 

1.  How  unsuitable  it  is  to  the  f^^^iditifm  of  a 
that  it  should  be  otherwias.    That  were  eeriaia 
uncreaturely  prayer,  that  ahould  he  of  n  eontraiyi 
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Let  QS  but  digest  and  state  the  case  aright  in  our  own 
ihonghts.  Admit  we  are  praying  with  great  ardency,  on 
the  Mbalf  of  a  people  to  which  we  are  related,  and  who 
are  also  related  to  God.  It  can  Hcarce  be  thought  we  are 
more  concerned  for  them  than  for  oucselves ;  or  that  we 
love  them  more  than  we  do  ourselves.  Oar  love  to  our- 
selves is  the  usual  measure  of  our  love  to  others.  And  that 
is  higher  in  the  same  kind,  which  is  the  measure  of  all 
besides,  that  belongs  to  that  kind.  When  therefore  w««tM 
much  concerned  for  the  external  felicity  of  such  a  people, 
it  is  very  natural  to  be  more  deeply  concerned  for  our  own. 
Now  if  the  sense  of  our  hearts,  in  such  a  prayer,  will  not 
agree  with  the  true  import  of  these  words,  ^'  for  thy  name's 
sake ;"  because  indeea,  we  are  more  concerned  for  our 
own  carnal  peace,  ease,  and  acconmiodation  than  we  are 
for  the  name  of  Gk>d ;  let  us,  that  we  may  have  the  matter 
more  clearly  in  view,  put  our  request  into  such  words,  as 
wherewith  the  sense  of  our  hearts  will  truly  agree,  and 
will  it  not  be  thus,  "  Lord,  whatever  becomes  of  thy  name, 
let  nothing  be  done  that  snail  be  grievous,  and  disquieting 
to  my  flesh ,"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Gluit  thy  throne 
to  it,  resign  thy  government,  abandon  all  thy  great  in- 
terests for  the  service  and  gratification  of  this  animated 
clod  of  clay ;  and  do  we  not  now  begin  to  blush  at  our 
own  prayer  1  We  easily  slide  over  such  a  matter  as  this, 
while  our  sense  is  more  latent,  and  not  distinctly  reflected 
on,  but  let  us  have  it  before  us  conceptU  verbis ;  let  it  ap- 
pear with  its  own  natural  ^ac«  and  Umhc  ;  and  now  see  what 
norror  and  detestableness  it  carries  with  it !  And  dare  we 
now  put  up  so  treasonable  a  prayer  1  It  would  puzzle  all 
our  arithmetic,  to  assign  the  ^ta  pars,  or  the  proportional 
part,  any  of  us  is  of  the  universe,  or  the  whole  creation  of 
God !  And  do  I  think  it  fit  that  the  heavens  should  roll  for 
me  1  or  all  the  mighty  wheels  of  providence  move  only 
with  regard  to  my  convenience  1  If  a  worm  in  your  gar- 
den were  capable  of  thought,  and  because  it  is  permitted 
to  crawl  there,  should  think,  this  garden  was  made  for  me, 
and  every  thing  in  it  ought  to  be  ordered  for  my  accom- 
modation and  pleasure,  would  you  not  wonder  that  such 
insolence,  and  a  disposition  to  think  so  extravagantly, 
should  be  in  conjunction  with  the  thinking  power  or  an 
ability  to  think  at  all.  If  we  allow  ourselves  in  that  far 
greater  (infinitely  more  unbeseeming  and  disproportion- 
able)  petulancy,  do  we  think  when  the  roller  comes  it  will 
scruple  to  crush  us,  or  have  regard  to  our  immodest,  pre- 
tenceless  claim  1  Let  us  consider  what  little,  minute 
Chinss,  how  next-  to  nothing  we  are,  even  compared  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  what  are  we  when  compared 
with  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  it,  in  comparison  of  whom, 
the  whole  is  but  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance,  lighter  than  nothing,  and  vanity !  We 
should  more  contemplate  ourselves  in  such  a  comparison; 
many  comparing  themselves  with  themselves  are  not  wise. 
While  we  confine  and  limit  our  eve  only  to  ourselves,  we 
seem  great  things,  fancy  ourselves  very  considerable. 
But  what  am  II  What  is  my  single  personality,  ipseity, 
self-hood,  (call  it  what  you  will,)  to  him  who  is  the  all  in 
all  1  whose  being  (actually  or  radically)  comprehends  all 
being,  all  that  I  can  conceive,  and  the  infinitely  greater 
all  that  I  cannot.  If  therefore  I  take  in  with  myself  the 
whole  body  of  a  people  besides,  that  I  am  concerned  for, 
and  admit  that  a  generous  love  lo  my  country  should  make 
me  prefer  their  concernments  lo  my  own  ;  or  that  upon  a 
higher  account,  as  they  are  a  pe*>ple  related  to  God,  T 
could  even  lay  down  my  life  for  them.  What  are  we  all, 
and  all  our  interests,  to  that  of  his  name  1  And  if  we 
should  all  agree  in  a  desire,  that  our  interest  should  be 
served  upon  the  dishonour  of  that  name,  it  were  but  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  against  our  common,  rightful  Lord. 
And  a  foolish  one,  being  expressed  in  a  prayer ;  as  if  we 
thought  to  engage  him,  by  our  faint  breath,  against  him- 
self We  are  to  desire  no  more  for  them,  than  they  may 
for  themselves.  And  if  we  have  joined  in  open  smning 
against  him,  to  that  height  that  he  shall  judge  he  is  obliged 
for  the  vindication  and  honour  of  his  name,  (by  which  we 


n%  but  shame  and  silence,  conviction  of  ill  desert,  and 
patient  bearing  the  punishment  of  our  sin.  And  while  we 
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know  it  not,  yet  because  it  is  possiblei  we  ought  flo  other- 
wise to  deprecate  such  a  procedure  against  us)  than  as 
will  consist  with  that  possibility.  To  prar  otherwise,  if 
we  make  no  mention  of  his  name,  is  absurd  presumption, 
that  we  should  wish  or  imagine  he  will  prefer  any  con- 
cernments of  ours,  to  the  steaioy  order  and  decorum  of  his 
own  government.  But  if  we  do  make  mention  of  it,  'tis 
a  more  absurd  hypocrisy  to  seem  concerned  for  his  name 
whMi  we  intend  <»ily  our  own  external  advantages  1  as  if 
we  Uiought  he  that  «ould  answer  our  prayers,  eould  not 
understand  them.  'Tis  surely  very  unbecoming  creatures 
to  bear  themselves  so  towards  the  God  that  made  them. 

2.  Consider,  that  to  have  a  sense  in  our  hearts  truly 
agreeable  to  the  proper  meaning  of  this  argument,  for  thy 
name's  sake,  is  very  suitable  to  the  state  of  returning 
creatures,  who  are  gathering  themselves  back  to  God,  out 
of  the  common  apostacy  wherein  all  were  engaged  and 
combined  against  that  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 
In  that  defection  every  one  did  principally  mind  and  set 
up  for  himself.  Each  one  would  be  a  God  to  himself, 
but  all  were,  by  consequence,  against  Qod.  Whom  to  be 
for,  they  were  divided,  and  of  as  many  minds  as  there 
were  men.  Whom  to  be  against,  they  were  agreed,  as  if 
their  common  Lord  was  the  common  enemy.  For  his  in- 
terest and  theirs  were  opposite  and  irreconcileable.  They 
were  sunk  and  lost  in  sensuality,  and  had  no  other  in- 
terest than  that  of  their  flesh.  When  man  hath  made 
himself  a  brute,  he  then  thinks  himself  fittest  to  be  a  god. 
The  interest  of  our  souls  must  unite  us  with  him ;  that  of 
our  flesh  engages  us  against  him.  Some  are  through  the 
power  of  his  grace  returning.  What  a  pleasure  would  it 
DC  to  us  to  behold  ourselves  among  the  reducers !  those 
that  are  upon  their  return;  that  are  again  taking  the 
Lord  only  to  be  their  God,  and  his  interest  for  their  only 

interest ! 

3.  Consider  that  our  very  name,  as  we  are  Christians, 
obliges  us  to  be  of  that  onedient.  happy  number.  For 
what  is  Christianity  but  the  tendency  of  souls  towards 
God,  through  the  mediation  and  under  the  conduct  of 
Christ  1  Therefore  is  the  initial  precept  of  it,  and  the 
condition  of  our  entrance  into  that  blessed  state,  self-de- 
nial. We  answer  not  our  own  name,  further  than  as  we 
are  revolving  and  rolling  back  out  of  our  single  and  sepa- 
rate state,  into  our  original  most  natural  state  of  subordi- 
nation to  Grod,  wherein  only  we  are  capable  of  union  with 
him,  and  final  blessedness  m  him.  This  is  discipleship  to 
Christ,  and  the  design  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be 
Subdued  in  our  spirits,  and  wrought  down  into  compliance 
with  the  Divine  will ;  to  be  meek,  lowly,  humble,  patient, 
ready  to  take  up  the  cross,  to  bear  any  thing,  lose  any 
thing,  be  any  thmg,  or  be  nothing,  that  God  may  be  all  m 
all.  This  is  our  conformity,  not  to  the  precepts  only  but 
to  the  example  too,  of  our  great  Lord.  Who  when  be 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God ;  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  man ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
humbled  himself  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  And  hereupon,  be- 
cause he  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  honour  and  service 
of  God's  great  name,  (Patlier,  glorify  thy  name,  summed 
up  his  desires,)  therefore  God  highly  exalted  him,  and 
gave  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  Ac.  ver.  9,  10.  And  when- 
ever he  shall  have  a  church  in  the  world,  that  he  will 
think  it  fit  to  own  with  visible,  unintermitted  favours,  it 
must  consist  of  persons  formed  according  to  that  I^Jtcrn. 
And  then,  by  losing  their  own  name  and  little  interests  for 
God's,  they  will  find  all  recovered,  when  their  glonous 
Redeemer  shall  write  upon  them  the  name  of  his  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  his  God,  and  his  own  new 

name.  Rev.  iii.  13.  •  •      j      ••!. 

4  Let  it  be  further  (in  the  last  place)  considered,  with 
what  cheerfulness  and  confidence  we  may  then  pray; 
when  our  hearts  are  wrought  to  the  pitch,  that  we  sin- 
cerely design  the  honour  of  the  Divine  name  as  the  most 
desirable  thing,  and  which  name  above  all  things  we  covet 
to  have  glorified.  For  we  are  sure  of  bemg  heard,  and  to 
have  the  same  answer  which  was  given  our  Lord  ^  a 
voice  like  that  of  thunder  from  heaven,  when  he  prayea, 


fiO0 
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Father,  l^ofiff  th^  namei  (John  xii.)  I  have  both  glorified 
it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.  Our  hearts  are  not  right  in 
OS,  till  we  can  count  this  a  pleasant,  grateful  answer. 
And  if  we  can,  we  can  never  rail  of  ii.  For  we  are  told, 
1  John  V.  14.  That  whatsoever  we  ask  according  to  his 
will  he  heareth  us.  This  will  deliver  our  minds  from 
suspense.  When  we  pray  for  nothing  whereof  we  are 
uncertain,  but  with  great  deference  and  submission,  i|nd 
for  nothing  absolutely  and  with  greatest  engagement  )f 
heart,  but  whereof  we  are  certain ;  upon  such  terms  we 
may  pray  with  fifreat  assurance :  as  Daniel  did,  O  Lord,  I 
hear }  O  Lord,  forgive ;  O  Lord,  hearken  and  do ;  defer  I 


not  for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God ;  Ibr  thj  city  aad  tkt 
people  are  called  by  thy  name,  ch.  ix.  19.  And  ihoo^ 
an  angel  be  not  thereupon  sent  to  tell  ns,  as  was  to  hn^ 
so  many  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  t^ 
holy  city,  (so  the  matter  is  ezprened ;  as  it  were,  kindlf 
giving  back  the  interest  in  them  to  Daniel,  with  advaBiate, 
that  he  had  before  acknowledged  onto  God,)  to  Imish  the 
transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  lo  aakt 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  Ac.  vet  we  are  assured,  of  what 
reasonably  ought  to  be  as  satisfying,  that  whatsoever  skill 
befall  our  city  or  our  people.  sfaiaU  end  in  the  ctenial  tkn 
of  God,andof  theci^ofCtod. 


THE 
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ON  JOHN  m.  6.  AND  OALATIAN8  V.  96. 


TO    MRS.   HOWE. 


BCadam, 
It  was  aporehended  the  entire  thoughts  of  this  great  man,  upon  so  important  a  sabject,  might  be  very  nseihl  to  the 
world,  and  acceptable  to  many;  and  though  they  are  only  a  specimen  of  hjs  ordinary  course  of  preaching,  without 
any  finishing  hand,  or  further  design,  or  perhaps,  alwajrs  his  ripest  thoughts ;  yet  they  carry  the  lively  signatures  of 
the  admirable  genius^,  and  excellent  spirit,  which  always  appeared  in  his  composures,  and  rendered  them  so  peculiar- 
ly fit  to  instruct  and  impress  the  minds  oi  men.  Whosoever  considers  the  compass  and  variety  of  the  mailer,  the 
thread  and  counexion  of  the  thoughts,  the  striking  imagery,  and  the  pertinence  and  pungency  of  the  expression,  will 
see  reason  to  admire  the  vast  capacity  of  the  author,  and  be  easily  disposed  to  forgive  any  lesser  neglects  and  es- 
capes ;  especially  when  he  only  proposed  to  speak  familiarly  and  without  any  written  notes,  and  allowed  himself  a 
liberty  in  expressing  the  well  aigested  and  disposed  conceptions  of  his  mind. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  your  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  reader's,  to  assure  you,  that  the  same  care  has  been  taken, 
and  the  same  method  observed,  in  reviewing  and  transcribing  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  was  used  in  the  other ;  as 
the  manuscript  was  writ  by  the  same  skilful  and  diligent  hand. 

The  intimacy  of  a  long  frieudship,  and  mutual  respect,  the  endearments  of  the  nearest  relation,  for  several  of  the 
latter  years  of  his  life ;  the  high  honour  you  always  paid  him,  and  the  singular  value  he  expressed  for  you,  living 
and  dying;  give  you  the  best  title  to  these  two  volumes  ofposthumous  discourses  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  Familv  Pray- 
er; and  to  any  respect  we  are  capable  of  showing  you.  we  believe  the  noble  argumentj  •aj^ell  as  the  excellent  au- 
thor, will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  and  delightful  to  you,  who  were  so  weU  acquaint*!  with  his  spint  and  preaching ; 
contribute  to  a  well-grounded  peace  of  mind  in  a  clearer  discerning  ot  a  regenerate  state ;  and  to  your  dai- 


and  may  contribute  to'a  weir-|Tuunded  peace 

ly  wallong  in  the  Spirit,  and  improvement  in  the  spiritual  life. 


Tills  is  the  sincere  desire  of, 

Honoured  Bfadam, 
Your  respectfhl  humble  servants, 


Jabr»»lTHL 


W.  HARRIS, 
JOHN  EVANS. 


SERMON  1/ 

John  iii  6,  latter  part 

not  wkiek  i$  bom  of  the  SpirU  is  afirit. 

Tbs  apostle  represents  the  different  states  of  men,accord- 
ing  to  the  different  temper  of  their  minds,  as  they  are  either 
carnal  or  spiritual ;  tne  misery  and  deadliness  of  the 
former ;  Rom.  viii.  that  "  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death :" 
the  life  and  peace  which  is  involved  in  the  other ;  that "  to 
be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace."  We  are  present- 
ed in  this  text  with  a  view  of  the  two  great  fountains  of 
that  carnality  and  spirituality,  which  are  themselves  so  great 

•  PraMbed  Ifovmbw  Otli,  Mrr.  t(  Conhnuvw'a  Ha0. 


focmtains  of  evil  and  good,  unto  the  children  of  men,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  hath  place  in  them.  The 
whole  verse  presents  us  with  a  view  of  both  ;  "  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit ;"  though  I  am  to  insist,  as  my  design  re- 
quires, only  upon  the  Tattex..  Some  perhaps,  taking  some 
notice,  that  there  is  a  universal  death  reigning  over  this 
world,  by  reason  of  that  carnality  which  hath  .spread  ilsell 
through  it ;  may  be  prone  to  inquire,  From  wnence  is  it, 
that  so  prevailing  a  carnality  should  so  mortally  have  taint- 
ed the  spirits  of  men  every  where  1  And  this  our  Lord 
gives  no  other  account  of,  and  only  resolves  the  matter 
mto  ordinary  human  propagation ;  "  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  fl&sh."  His  account  is  not  such  as  seems 
to  aim  at  gratifying  the  curious,  but  such  as  wherein  the 
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sounder  mind  might  very  well  be  expected  to  acquiesce. 
It  being  taken  for  granted,  that  the  higher  original  of  hu- 
man nature  was  very  well  understood  and  known;  it 
might  seem  a  sufficient  account  of  the  original  of  that  cor- 
ruption, which  is  now  connate  with  the  nature  of  man, 
that  from  apostate  creatures,  such  as  were  like  themselves 
have  descended,  and  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  nothing 
else  but  flesh :  it  being  manifest  that  our  Saviour  intends 
to  comprehend  imder  that  name,  with  the  nature  of  man, 
the  corruption  which  is  now  adhering  to  it.  But  serious 
and  awakened  mquiries  woald  not  surcease  here,  though 
they  were  never  so  well  satisfied  thus  far ;  but  at  least  ha- 
ving gotten  an  intimation  that  there  is  a  design  on  foot, 
for  the' restoring  of  life  and  peace  amon^  men,  who  were 
universallv  sunk  into  carnality,  earthlmess  and  death; 
they  woura  carry  the  inquiry  further :  i.  e .  In  what  way  this 
is  ever  to  be  brought  to  pass;  by  whom  it  is  to  be  effected: 
what  course  is  to  be  taken  to  bring  about  so  happy  ana 
glorious  a  change,  with  any  of  this  wretched  and  forlorn 
world  1  At  least  they  would  take  notice  that  here  and 
there  is  a  renewed  spirituatity  appearing,  and  putting  forth 
itself  open  to  view ;  though  there  is  too  little  of  it,  the 
X/ord  knows.  Why,  whence  is  it,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  here  and  there  we  can  perceive  spirit  and  life  flourish- 
ing afresh  in  the  world,  which  was  so  universally  over-run 
with  carnality  and  death  1  This  matter  our  Lord  gives  an 
account  of  in  the  words  which  I  have  designed  more  espe- 
cially to  consider;  and  resolves  it  whollv  iuto  a  spiritual 
production.  This  is  owing  to  nothing  else  but  the  Spirit, 
or  a  new  kind  of  creation,  and  generation :  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  Gtod  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  to 
recover  and  revive  and  raise  up  life  and  spirit  out  of  this 
wretched  world,  which  is  so  lost  and  buned  in  flesh  and 
sin.  What  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit;  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  spirit,  any  thing  worthy  of  that  name  to  be 
found  now  among  men,  that  spirit  is  not  of  man,  but  the 
production  of  the  Eternal,  Almighty  Spirit. 

And  certainly  to  such  whose  hearts  are  deeply  and  tho- 
roughly concerned  about  a  matter  of  this  consequence,  this 
of  our  Lord  here  cannot  but  be  a  very  gratefal  discovery, 
and  carry  with  it  a  verj  pleasant  and  joyftil  sound ;  that 
there  is  so  ^eat  and  mighty  an  undertalrer,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  this  affair,  thus  to  retrieve  things  among  men, 
ana  make  life  and  ^irit  spring  up  in  this  world,  so  univer- 
sally under  the  dominion  of  death.  Nor  can  it  be  more 
grateful  to  some  than  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  all ;  and 
we  may  wonder  that  it  should  not  be  more  generally  ap- 
prehended so,  and  that  more  eyes  are  not  looking  wishfy 
round  about.  What,  is  there  no  deliverer ;  no  one  to  un- 
dertake 1  Is  there  no  one  suitable  to  such  an  undertaking 
as  this;  or  who  will  engage  in  HI  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
perishing  flesh,  and  restore  the  life  of  Qod  among  men 
who  were  alienated  from  the  life  of  Groa  i  But  alas ! 
instead  of  such  solicitous  inquiries,  it  appears,  ■l^e  are 
fallen  into  an  age,  whereia  some  deny,  and  others  dend«, 
and  DKxst  ulterior  disregard,  the  operations  of  the  blessed 
and  glorious  Spirit  of  Ood,  for  such  purposes.  There  are 
mtltitudes  to  whom  the  mention  of  such  a  thing  is  mat- 
ter of  laughter.  What,  to  have  the  Spirit !  for  men  to 
talk  of  having  the  Spirit !— And  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  who  do  as  little  concern 
themselves,  whether  they  ever  are  the  subject  of  such  op- 
erations of  this  Spirit,  as  if  they  were  yet  to  learn,  or  had 
never  heard,  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost :  as  is 
said  concemmg  some,  Acts  xix.  2. 

It  is  therefore  my  design  and  purpose  from  sundry  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  may  successively  suit  our  purpose,  to 
assert  unto  you  the  ofltce  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  in  reference 
to  the  refining  the  spirit  of  men,  ana  restoring  the  life  of 
God  among  them ;  to  show  that  such  a  work  is  attributed 
to  it :  to  let  you  see  the  necessity  of  so  great  an  undertaker 
for  this  work,  and  bis  abundant  sufficiency  for  it;  to  show 
you  by  whose  procurement,  and  for  whose  sake,  and  in 
whose  name,  it  is  employed  and  set  on  work ;  and  in  what 
way.  and  through  what  dispensation,  it  is  communicated, 
and  by  what  methods,  and  steps,  and  degrees,  it  carries  on 
this  work  upon  the  spirits  of  the  elect  of  God,  till  having 
brought  them  to  sow  to  the  Spirit,  they  do  at  length  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting. 

The  scriptuTB  which  I  have  now  read  doth  plainly  hold 


forth  so  much  in  general,  as  that  it  dolh  belong  lo  the  He- 
ly  Ghost,  and  is  attributed  and  ascribed  to  it,  to  produce 
spirit,  and  bring  forth  such  a  thing  as  spirit  in  them  who 
appertain  to  GmI,  and  are  in  purpose,  and  shall  be  actual- 
ly, taken  into  communion  and  paiticipatioii  wiili  him. 
For  if  we  refer  this  verse  to  the  foresoing  verses  of  the 
chapter,  we  find  our  Saviour  designedly  insists  apon  this 
argument  of  regeneration ;  and  doth  not  only  diseorcr  lo 
us  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  gives  some  acooont 
wherein  it  doth  consist,  or  what  kind  of  work  it  is ;  and 
represents  the  indispensable  necessit]r  of  it  to  any  man'^ 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.  t.  his  comng  into 
it,  or  seeing  and  having  any  part  in  it.  And  so  tlie  treth 
which  we  snail  recommend  to  you,  as  both  answering  the 
text  and  our  present  purpose,  is,  that  there  is  a  work  to  be 
done  upon  whomsoever  shall  be  taken  into  the  kingdon 
of  Qodf  by  his  own  blessed  Spirit,  whereby  tber  are  to  be 
created,  or  begotten,  spirit  of  that  Spirit.  We  have  three 
things  before  us  which  require  oar  eonsideraiiQa,  in  or- 
der to  the  more  distinct  and  clear  notion  of  it. 

I.  The  effect  to  be  wrought,  or  prodaced ;  whieh  u 
here  called  by  the  name  of  the  spirit. 

II.  The  author  or  productive  cause  of  this  great  cfcct; 
it  is  called  with  an  emphasis,  the  Spirit. 

III.  The  way  or  manner  of  prodnction ;  and  that  is  said 
to  be  by  begettmg,  or  being  bom ;  for  so  'tis  indiflTcrcBily 
rendered. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  the  product  or  theclTect  wrooght, 
and  that  is  defined  by  the  name  spirit ;  what  is  bon  or 
begotten  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit  It  is  needful  to  give  sane 
account  here  whAt  we  are  not  to  understand  }aj  it,  and 
then  what  we  are. 

1.  It  is  very  manifest  we  are  not  to  understand  by  it  the 
natural  spirit  of  a  man ;  for  our  Saviour  is  not  yakiag 
here  of  bringing  men  into  the  world,  but  bringing  then 
Into  the  church :  he  is  not  speakin?  of  such  a  sort  of  be- 
getting whereby  men  are  produced,  bat  Christians.  Nor 
IS  it  a  distinct  substance  from  that,  or  another  sobrtaace 
diverse  fh)m  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  for  then  a  regenerate 
person  and  an  unrcgenerate,  the  same  person  in  hn  nue- 

fenerate  and  in  his  regenerate  state,  would  sfdMtaacially 
iffer  from  himself;  and  that  you  may  tmaHj  apprehend 
how  absurd  it  would  be.    But, 

2.  As  to  the  reason  of  the  name,  and  the  more  genenl 
import  of  it !  by  spirit  we  are  to  understand  sonethiag 
spiritual,  and  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  the  akstnet 
being  put  for  the  concrete,whicn  is  a  very  ordiaary  elegaace 
in  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as  it  is  many  times  in  a  eoamn 
sense :  You  were  darkness,  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the 
Lord,  Eph.  v.  8.  The  name  is  no  more  intended  to  faoU 
forth  to  us,  spirit,considered  under  a  merely  naniral  notioa, 
without  any  adjunct,  than  flesh  is  intended  to  afusf 
without  any  adjunct,  and  only  in  a  merely  aatmal  sckc 
The  thing  which  in  general  is  intended  to  be  held  forth  lo 
us  by  this  name,  is  that  frame  of  holiness,  which  is  ia- 
wrought  in  souls  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeseratioB ; 
and  which  because  it  is  a  spiritual  production,  most  agne- 
able  to  its  productive  cause,  is  therefore  called  here  fcf  the 
name  of  spirit.  It  is  something  which  is  many  times  a 
Scripture  oeld  forth  to  us  by  such  other  nanus  as  these: 
sometimes  'tis  called  simply  by  the  name  of  light ;  '^Nov 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord  ;^'  as  if  this  product  were  nothiag 
else  but  a  beam  of  vigorous  vital  light,  darted  down  frm 
heaven  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Sometimes  it  is  called  ky 
the  name  of  life;  that  is  used,  lis  true,  as  an  expresEioa 
of  a  larger  extent  than  for  the  internal  work  of  the  Bpat^ 
but  it  comprehends  that  too ;  "Ye  will  not  eome  miio  ne 
that  ye  might  have  life,'*  John  v.  46.  Many  times  *iis  s» 
used  as  that  the  drcumstaaces  of  the  place  do  determine  it 
more  limitedly, to thatpeculiar  sense.  "Tis sometiaMs ex- 
pressed by  the  seed  of  GkmI,  an  incorruptible  seed  which  » 
put  into  the  souls  of  men,  I  Pet.  i.  33.  1  John  iiL  8, 9.  ML 
Sometimes  *ti$  called  the  new  creature :  In  Christ  J^sas 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  iiacircam6- 
sion,  but  a  new  creature,  Gal.  vi.  15.  If  any  man  is  m 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.  It  is  very  tisual  to  speak  d 
the  effect,  and  the  operation  too,  by  which  that  efet  s 
wrought ;  the  former  under  the  name  of  creatmre,  the  lit- 
ter under  the  name  of  creation ;  as  here  it  is  spoken  «d 
as  a  thing  begotten;  and  the  cansativa  actaoa,  under  tbe 
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name  of  becetttog.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  new  man ; 
the  image  ofGrod ;  and  God's  workmanship.  These  differ- 
ent forjQs  of  expression,  and  if  there  are  any  more  which 
are  not  in  niyr  thoughts,  which  are  pwradlel  to  these,  are 
only  intended  to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing  and  what 
is  Here  signified  by  the  name  of  spirit. 

But  to  giire  you  somewhat  a  more  particular  account  of 
this  thing,  this  being,  this  creature,  which  is  here  signified 
bjr  the  name  of  spirit.  Of  this  we  hare  said  it  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct substance  from  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  yet  we  must 
know  concerning  it  in  the 

1.  place,  That^iis  a  distinct  thing ;  or  something,  though 
not  of  another  substance,  which  is  yet  superadded  to  the 
spirit  of  a  man :  and  which  the  spirit  of  a  man,  considered 
according  to  its  mere  naturals,  is  destitute  of;  and  which 
therefore  lies  without  the  whole  sphere  and  compass  of 
mere  nature,  or  any  of  the  improvements  thereof    It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  as  a  thing  put  on :  Put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  Grod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  Col.  iv.  10.   There  is  something  put  off,  and  laid 
away ;  the  old  man,  with  his  deeds.  This  shows  it  to  be  an 
adjunct,  or  a  thing  superadded  to  us ;  which  is  not  only  out 
of  the  eompa.ss  of  our  natures,  but  is  no  more  to  be  con- 
ceived as  comprehended  in  that  state,  than  a  man's  clothes 
which  he  nuts  on  are  comprehended  in  the  notion  of  his 
body.  Ana  in  that  it  is  called  a  new  thing,  as  the  new  crea- 
tnre  and  the  new  man ;  it  shows  it  to  be  an  additional  thing. 
8.  Though  it  is  diverse  and  distinct  from  the  spirit  of  a 
man ;  yet  it  is  a  most  intimately  inherent  thing,  and  is  most 
closely  united,  wherever  it  comes  to  obtain  and  take  place. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  gets  into  a  man's  spirit,  a  spirit  put  into 
spirit    That  you  may  be  renewed  m  the  spirit  of  your 
minds,  Eph.  iv.  23.    Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  renew  a 
rif  ht  sjpint  within  me,  Ps.  li.  10.    It  is  the  Divine  Spirit 
which  IS  the  formal  renovating  principle  by  which  we  are 
renewed ;  and  our  former  natural  spirit  is  tne  subject  of  it. 
And  *tis  a  thing  which  most  inwardly  seats  and  centres 
itself  in  a  man's  soul,  and  takes  possession  of  his  inmost 
soul,  which  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  mind ;  and  which  we 
must  conceive  to  be  to  the  soul,  as  the  heart  is  to  the  body, 
90  very  inward  and  middle  a  part,  and  upon  the  account 
of  which  analogy  it  is  that  the  name  of  heart  is  so  often 
transferred  thither  to  signify  the  inward  part,  or  the  very 
innermost  of  the  inner  man.    There  it  is  that  the  mint 
doth  most  intimately  inhere  and  reside.    'Tis  not  a  thing 
which  lies  in  the  surface  of  a  man,  or  consists  in  outward 
forms,  or  empty  shows,  or  fruitless  mlk :  but  it  is  something 
which  is  got  into  a  man's  heart,  and  hath  insinuated  and 
conveyed  itself  there. 

3.  It  is  alterative  of  its  subject,  or  of  that  nature  to  which 
it  is  adjoined.  It  is  so  in  it,  as  to  make  a  very  great  altera- 
tion within,  and  to  work  a  change  where  it  comes;  as 
leaven,  to  which  this  veiy  thin^  is  compared  by  our  Lord 
which  he  here  calls  spirit,  hath  m  it  that  fermentative  vir- 
tue, by  which  it  strangely  alters  the  lump  into  which  it  is 
put.  and  whereto  it  is  adjoined.  It  is  incredible,  accordinp^ 
to  tbe  accounts  the  chemists  give,  how  very  little  and  im- 
nute  a  portion  shall  quite  alter  and  transform  the  mass  into 
which  It  is  put,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  another  thing.  Such 
a  thing  is  this  begotten  spirit,  it  is  alterative  of  its  subject ; 
and  when  it  gets  within  a  man,  it  makes  him  quite  another 
thing  fh>m  what  he  was.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a 
new  creature ;  or  which  is  all  one,  there  is  a  new  creature 
in  him.  Sometimes  the  whole  man  is  rooken  of  as  the 
sabject  of  this  production,  and  we  are  saia  to  be  new  crear 
tores,  and  the  new  creauon  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  us. 
It  only  carries  this  signification  with  it,  that  when  a  man 
is  said  to  be  be^tten  or  regenerated,  it  is  only  said  to  be 
so  seemmdum  quid,  or  in  this  jpecnliar  respect ;  as  having^ 
such  a  thing  of  new  production  now  put  into  him.  It  is 
such  a  great  change  which  is  made,  as  that  all  things 
which  were  old,  are  said  to  be  done  away,  and  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  made  new,  2  Cor.  v.  17.  This  is  nothing  else 
but  the  same  Spirit  which  is  got  into  the  heart  of  a  man, 
and  makes  its  subject  new;  tlmt  is,  to  become  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit,  where  it  comes  to  obtain.  *Tis  not  so 
with  every  thing  which  is  put  into  another,  or  whereof 
another  thing  is  contained ;  you  may  put  water  into  a  ba-  * 
sin,  and  it  alters  it  nothing;  but  this  is  such  a  thing  which 
alten  that  which  it  is  pat  into,  and  makes  it  qnite  another 


thing;  like  patting  some  spirits  into  that  water  which 
changes  the  colour  and  quality  of  it. 

4.  ^Tis  universally  diffused  in  its  subject,  as  it  is  in  its 
nature  alterative  of  it    'Tis  a  thin^  universally  diffused 
through  the  whole  subject  wherein  it  comes ;  whence  it  is 
that  the  operation  also  is  universal,  and  it  makes  a  thorough 
change.    They  are  very  comprehensive  expressions  which 
the  apostle  uses  concerning  holiness  or  sanctification, 
(1  Thess.  V.  83.)  where  he  prays  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Thessalonians,  that  Qod  would  sanctify  them  wholly,  or 
throughout,  that  is,  in  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body : 
he  distinguishes  these ;  probably  meaning  by  the  former, 
the  soul  as  rational ;  by  the  second,  the  soul  as  sensitive ; 
and  by  the  third,  the  coiporeal  body.    It  is  plain  this  same 
created,  begotten  spirit,  being  designed  to  repair  what  was 
impaired  by  sin,  most  take  place  and  spread  itself  as  far  as 
sin  had  done.    That  had  vitiated  and  depraved  the  whole 
man,  and  is  thei«fore  called,  a  man;  the  old  man;  as 
having  extended  itself  to  all  the  powers,  and  faculties,  and 
all  the  parts  of  a  man :  'tis  a  man  in  a  man.    This  spirit 
therefore  is  to  be  a  man  in  a  man  too,  and  must  spread 
into  all  the  same  powers  and  parts  which  the  former  bad 
done,  and  make  a  new  man.    Though  it  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  intelligent  soul  of  man  can  only  be  formally  the 
subject  of  this  change,  yet  sin  is  by  a  sort  of  participation 
in  the  sensitive  soul,  and  in  the  external  senses  and  parts 
of  the  body;  and  so  must  grace  or  holiness  too.    'Tis 
strange  rhetoric  the  apostle  uses  in  that  collection  of  pas- 
sages which  we  find  m  Rom.  iii.  from  10,  onward,  out  of 
certain  places  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  apostle  designs 
to  represent  not  only  how  imiversally  sin  hacl  spread  itself 
among  all  men,  but  how  it  had  spread  itself  through  the 
whole  of  evexy  man :  as  if  they  were  so  very  full  of  sin, 
and  so  under  the  possession  and  power  of  it,  that  they 
belched  it  out  of  their  throats,  and  through  their  lips ; 
acted  it  with  their  hands;  and  made  haste  to  it  with  their 
feet :  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit,  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips,  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,  destruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways.    They  do  nothing  but  work  mis- 
chief wherever  they  come.    Why,  according  to  this  same 
spreadiner  and  diffusion  of  sin,  which  is  here  called  flesh ; 
so  must  be  that  of  the  spirit  too,  enthroning  itself  in  tbe 
very  inwards  of  the  sou),  and  having  its  residence  there ; 
whilst  thence  it  diftises  its  energy  and  vital  influence 
thronrh  all  the  parts  and  powers  of  the  man,  and  leavens 
the  whole  lump.    Both  sin  and  holiness  are  represented 
to  us  upon  the  account  of  their  difiusive  nature,  uy  a  meta- 
phor or  the  same  kind ;  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v.  6.  and  by 
our  Saviour,  Matt  xiii.  31. 

5.  He  must  understand  it  to  he  a  most  excellent  thing . 
of  a  very  high  and  great  excellence,  which  is  here  called 
spirit  ^Tis  a  most  pure  essence,  and  noble  production, 
agreeable  to  its  productive  cause.  How  vain  a  thing  is  all 
th»  material  world,  if  you  abstract  and  sever  spirit  from  it ! 
What  a  sluggish  duH  hmp^vere  all  this  mass  of  earth, 
and  all  the  matter  of  the  world,  without  spirit !  If  you 
could  imagine  such  a  distinct  Uiing  as  a  spirit  of  nature, 
and  we  know  there  are  operations  which  some  call  by  that 
name,  which  in  Scripture  are  simply  ascribed  to  this  same 
Spirit  who  is  bere  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit 
The  great  Almighty  Spirit  ^f  God,  in  die  creation  of  the 
world,  did  move  upon  the  waters ;  and  in  the  continual 
sustentation,  direction,  and  government  of  the  creatures,  it 
hath  its  agency :  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit  they  are 
created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth,  Psal.  civ. 
30.  If  we  should  conceive  no  such  thing  as  spirit  to  in- 
fluence this  same  material  world^  what  a  heap  would  it 
soon  be !  As  a  house  would  in  tune  l)ecome,  only  much 
sooner,  which  should  never  have  any  inhabitant,  or  any 
body  to  reside  there;  for  the  influence  of  an  inhabitant  is 
not  so  much  to 'keep  the  house  up,  as  this  Almighty  Spirit 
is  to  keep  up  the  frame  of  nature,  and  continue  tbin^  in 
the  course  and  order  wherein  they  naturally  were.  Upon 
this  account,  many  of  the  more  refined  philosophers  have 
made  it  very  much  their  business,  to  speak  debasingly  and 
diminidiingly  of  man,  and  to  represent  him  as  a  despicable 
thing;  that  is,  the  mere  body  or  matter  separate  from 
spirit:  which  plainly  carries  this  signification  with  Jj,  that 
spirit  was,  in  their  account,  a  most  excellent  sort  and  kmd 
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of  being.  This  expression,  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit,  holds  forth  this  production  to  be  sach.  i.  e.  of  the 
noblest  kind.  When  the  prophet  would  speak  diminish- 
ingly  and  with  contempt  concerning  the  El^ypcian  power, 
he  says,  Their  horses  are  flesh  and  not  spirit,  Isa.  xxxi.  3. 
They  have  no  spirit  in  them;  an  expression  merely  do- 
signed  to  set  forth  how  little  they  were  to  be  feared  or  re- 
garded, and  how  contemptible  they  were. 

6.  It  is  a  soul-rectifying  or  restoring  thing.  It  beinff  a 
thing  of  a  very  high  excellence,  must  needs  not  only  render 
the  spirit  of  a  man  into  which  it  is  put,  a  ^reat  deal  more 
excellent  than  lit  was;  but  it  waswitnal  designed  to  restore 
it  to  its  pristine  excellence,  and  make  it  what  it  was,  or 
what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  by  this  work  or  production  in 
the  spirits  of  men,  that  souls  are  said  to  be  restored :  Thou 
restorest  my  soul,  Psal.  xxiiL  3.  So  far  as  this  work  hath 
taken  place  in  me,  he  hath  brought  me  back  and  made  me 
to  return,  where  I  was  and  ought  to  have  been.  It  is 
therefore  the  very  rectitude  of  the  soul,  or  setting  it  right 
again :  Create  a  right  spirit  within  me,  Psal.  li.  10. 

7.  It  is  a  divine  ming,  as  we  must  needs  understand  it. 
For  it  is  the  birth  and  production  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
is  immediately  from  Grod ;  and  it  is  his  very  image ;  and 
the  new  man  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.  It  is  something  which  is  as  it  were 
copied  out  of  Qod  himself,  and  whereof  he  is  at  once 
both  the  immediate  efficient  and  exemplar.  And  upon 
this  account  it  is  called,  by  the  apostle,  tne  divine  nature, 
8  Pet.  i.  4. 

8.  It  is  a  thing,  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  instincted  into 
a  dependance  upon  Qod ;  or  immediately  dependent  upon 
him  as  to  its  continual  subsistence.  Tnere  is  a  natural 
dependance  which  is  common  to  all  creatures,  and  essen- 
tial to  them  as  creatures.  All  have  a  kind  of  instinct 
drawn  from  the  continual  sustaining  them,  from  the  great 
Author  of  ail,  but  this  is  a  creature  which  depends  Iraow- 
ingly  and  of  choice ;  and  so  as  to  own  and  avow  itself  to 
be  a  depending  creature:  I  live,  vet  not  I,  but  Christ  lives 
in  me,  Gktl.  it.  20.  And  thereiore  there  are  continual 
breathings  of  desire  after  God :  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  Gkxl, 
Psal,  xlii.  beg. 

9.  It  is  a  creature  which  not  only  depends  on  God 
voluntarily  and  of  choice,  but  aims  at  him  and  tends  to 
him  as  an  end,  and  carries  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man  to 
do  so.  It  is  by  this  same  inwrouffht  Spirit  that  the  soul 
is  principally  rectified  and  set  right  towards  God,  so  as  to 
design  him  only,  and  to  do  all  for  him.  Hence  this  be- 
comes the  sense  of  such  a  one :  "  I  desire  to  be  nothing, 
IlK>rd,  but  for  thee.  My  whole  life  and  being  are  things  of 
no  value  with  me,  but  for  thy  sake.  I  care  not  whether  I 
live  or  die ;  whether  I  am  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body, 
is  all  one  to  me ;  for  to  me  to  live  is  Christ ;  and  my  great 
desire  is,  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether 
by  life  or  by  death,  Phil.  i.  90,  21.  And  I,  through  the 
law,  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God," 
Gal.  ii.  19.  As  soon  as  ever  he  becomes,  in  the  former 
sense,  dead,  delivered  from  the  law,  and  rescued  ft'om 
under  the  dominion  and  curse  of  it,  he  lives  unto  God. 
His  life  becomes  a  devoted  thing;  and  the  tenor  and 
stream  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  designs,  and  endeayours, 
is  altogether  and  wholly  to  him. 

10.  It  is  an  active,  powerful  thing;  or  a  creature  made 
for  action  and  contest.    It  is  a  Spirit  of  power,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
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begotten  of  him,  overcome  1  Nay,  in  whom  it  obtains,  they 
are  more  than  conquerors:  they  conquer  over  and  over; 
they  conquer  abundantly  and  with  the  greatest  advantage 
imaginable.  'Tis  to  them  who  overcome,  that  the  crown 
and  throiie  are  designed  at  last.  They  shall  have  a  new 
name,  and  the  heavenly  hidden  mifhna,  and  sit  down  with 
Chnst  upon  his  throne,  as  he  overcame,  and  is  set  down 
upon  the  Father's  throne,  Rev.  ii.  3. 

LaaUff,  'Tw  an  immortal  thin*,  and  which  never  dies. 
Bpint  IS  a  thing  which  essentially  carries  life  in  it.  and 
therefore  can  never  cease  to  live.  »Tis  an  incorruptible 
S!!^'  ^iJ^\  seed  of  God  put  into  the  soul.  He  Who  is 
mm  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin;  for  his  teod  Mmains  in  | 


the  apostle  argues  concerning  those,  whom  he  suimwcs  tc 
have  oeen  the  subfects  of  this  mifhty  and  blesved  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  by  the  spirit  ye  mocti^  the 
deeds  of  the  oody,  ye  shall  Mjtr;  for  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit,  are  the  sons  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  13, 14.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  they  are  the  begotten  sons  of  God,  by 
the  Spirit.  And  'tis  as  if  he  had  said;  What,  do  yoc 
think  the  sons  of  God  shall  not  Uve  1  hath  be  begobea 
any  mortal  sons,  or  such  as  can  corrupt  and  die  1  So  thone 
words  are  commonly,  and  very  probablv,  nnilentood  to 
signify.  Rev.  xx.  6.  Blessed  and  hoir  is  ne  who  hath  pan 
in  the  nrst  resurrection ;  over  him  the  second  death  shall 
have  no  power.  I  will  not  assert  that  to  be  the  sense,  bet 
it  is  not  improbable  to  be  so.  They  who  are  icftuatiaie, 
and  have  got  this  Spirit  of  life  into  them ;  they  hate  cvc 
that  in  them  which  will  spring  np  into  life  everlastiar: 
having  their  fruit  unto  hohness,  their  end  is  eternal  life 
As  our  Saviour  speaks,  John  iv.  and  the  aposde  Paal, 
Rom.  vi 

Yon  have  by  these  hints  some  account,  what  kind  itf 
thing  this  same  begotten  Spirit  is,  when  'tis  said,  thai 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  The  time  doth  not 
allow,  at  present,  to  go  further  in  the  explicatory  part :  I 
would  hint  this  one  thing  by  way  of  use  before  we  dcnan, 
that  is,  that  we  take  heed  of  diminishing,  or  thinKMir 
slightly  and  meanly  of  this  mighty  distingaialking  wort  oi 
the  Spirit  of  God.  They  are  awfbl  words,  if  dnlv  con- 
sidered. That  which  is  bom  of  the  G^irit  is  spirit.  Yhere 
is  nothing  to  be  fotmd  in  all  this  world,  worthy  the  name 
of  spirit,  but  that  which  is  bom  immediately  of  the  ^nriL 
and  is  its  offspring.  Our  Saviour  speaks  in  the  other  mn 
of  the  verse  manifestly  in  a  way  of  contempt ;  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  is  but  flesh  which  v( 
bom  of  flesh  1  That  is,  men  considered  in  their  mere 
naturals  only,  or  in  this  present  corrupted  state  of  nature. 
We  must  understand  the  whole  being  of  man  io  be  the 
corrupted  subject ;  and  so  to  be  altogether  compr^eadf*'. 
under  the  name  of  flesh ;  his  very  soul  and  namral  sptrs 
itself  in  opposition  to  Spirit,  in  the  other  pnrt  of  the  rrr*. 
as  the  antithesis  plainly  shows.  Let  a  man  be  of  never  !^> 
refined  intellectuals,  or  great  aceompltahments;  let  kim 
be  never  so  much  a  man,  and  humanity  coltivated  to  ihe 
highest  pitch  and  degree;  without  this  same  additioaal 
superadded  Spirit,  he  is  nothing  else  bat  a  Inmp  of  ftak. 
If  this  thought  did  sink  into  the  hearts  of  men,  what 
cable  and  self-loathing  thoughts  would  they  have 
selves,  while  as  yet  they  can  find  nothing  of  this 
increated  Spirit  in  them ;  while  that  Spirit  ia  not  yet 
into  me  by  which  I  live  to  God,  and  my  soal  is  tuned  to 
him,  and  set  on  him,  framed  for  him,  and  made  actrre  to- 
wards him,  and  on  his  behalf;  all  this  while  1  am  as  if  I 
were  a  body  and  no  more,  or  a  mere  breathless  carcaaL 
For  plain  it  is  that  to  all  the  actions  and  comfons  of  the 
divine  life,  a  man  in  his  mere  naturals,  is  as  to  tfaeae  thjars. 
as  the  carcass  is  to  the  actions  of  a  man ;  that  is,  a  caicns 
can  as  well  read,  and  discourse,  and  travel,  and  trade;  at 
a  man  in  whom  this  Spirit  is  not,  can  love  God,  nke 
pleasure  in  him,  act  in  pure  devotednesa  to  him,  dcsioi 
him  as  a  portion,  and  have  respect  to  him  as  such.  So 
that  now  if  men  did  but  allow  themselves  the  libefiy  of  iv 
flection,  it  could  not  be  but  sometime  or  other  this  wovhi 
be  their  communion  with  themselves :  "  Either  I  ^ve 
this  new  superadded  Spirit,  or  I  have  not ;  if  I  hafe,  saie 
such  a  thing  as  I  have  heard  it  is,  would  make  some  work 
in  my  soul,  and  show  itself;  it  could  not  be  latent  there: 
I  should  find  some  changes  and  transformation  wioi^hi  a 
me.  And  if  I  have  not,  then  where  am  It  In  how  dis^ 
mal  and  forlorn  a  state !  It  is  for  me  to  go  and  dvvU 
among  graves,  for  I  am  as  a  carcass,  but  a  piece  of  sfarn- 
less  flesh,  or  breathless  lump.**  Oh  that  right  thoughts  «' 
our  case  upon  this  account,  might  once  <wtain,  and  take 
place.  If  this  Spirit  is  not  in  us,  then  we  are  dead  ere 
tures:  if  we  have  any  thing  of  life  in  ns,  'tis  bccawe  tl 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  hath  infused  and  increated  it 
or  no  small  concernment  if  ihis  latter  is  onr  case,  to  observe 
and  view  the  Spirit  of  God  aright.  And  if  the  former  is 
our  case,  to  see  to  it,  and  deal  truly  with  oat  own 
while  any  natural  breath  remains,  in  Older  to  the 
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^hat  spiritual  life,  by  which  we  may  be  capable  of  breath- 
ing spiritually.  Methinks  one  should  have  a  restless  mind 
after  it:  Oh  I  have  no  Spirit  within  me;  nothing  that 
moves  towards  God ;  no  sense  of  him,  or  breathings  aAer 
him.  O  that  I  were  more  acquainted  with  it.  'Tis 
strange  that  there  should  be  life,  and  no  such  motion ;  and 
impossible  there  should  be  this  begotten  spirit,  and  we 
should  find  no  change  within. 


SERMON  IL*     > 

We  have  proposed  in  order  to  the  explication  of  the 
text,  these  three  things :  1.  To  consider  the  product  here 
spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit.  2.  The  produc- 
tive cause,  or  the  Divine  parent,  to  which  this  birth  owes 
itself;  The  Spirit.  3.  The  Kind  of  the  production  expressed 
here  by  being  hot  n,  or  begotten.  We  have  already  spoken 
CO  the  first  of  those,  and  proceed  now  to  the 

II.  The  productive  cause,  which  is  here  styled,  in  an 
emphatical  sense,  the  Spirit.  This  name  being  spoken  of 
Che  Spirit,  is  commonly  observed  and  known  to  be  taken 
two  ways,  either  essentially,  or  personally :  essentially, 
so  it  signifies  the  nature  of  God,  the  pure  perfect  spiri- 
tuality of  that  blessed  Spirit ;  so  it  is  said,  John  iv.  34. 
God  IS  a  Spirit.  But  most  frequently  'tis  taken  in  the 
other  sense,  personally ;  ».  «.  to  signify  the  person  known 
by  that  name;  the  third  in  the  Godhead,  who  by  eternal 
spiration  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son.  That  which 
I  at  present  design  is  to  speak  of  this  blesed  Spirit,  the 
parent  of  this  great  production,  as  such :  and  therefore 
shall  not  so  much  discourse  to  you  concerning  the  Spirit 
absolutely  considered ;  as  in  this  relation,  or  as  the  author 
of  this  work  wrought  in  the  spirits  of  men.  What  we  are 
to  conceive  of  it,  as  it  is  a  subsistence  in  the  Godhead;  or 
what  its  agency  and  operations  may  be,  between  the  Father 
and  Son ;  or  what  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  eternal 
Spirit  is,  and  by  what  wav  it  collectively  proceeds  from 
both,  we  are  left  very  mucn  in  the  dark,  as  oeing  things  of 
less  concernment  to  us.  But  what  is  of  more  importance 
to  Mfi,  we  find  more  clearly  and  expressly  spoken  of,  t.  e. 
how  we  are  to  consider  it  m  relation  to  the  creation.  And 
so  we  are  taught  most  evidently  to  look  upon  it  as  the  great 
author  of  all  those  influences  and  operations,  which  are 
properly  attributable  to  God,  or  any  where  have  place 
throughout  the  whole  creation ;  whether  we  speak  of  the 
old  creation  or  the  new;  and  both  within  the  sphere  of 
nature  and  grace. 

Within  the  sphere  of  nature  it  must  be  acknowledgetZ 
the  author  of  universal  nature,  howsoever  diversified,  and 
in  whatsoever  creatures,  and  must  be  conceived  to  have 
influenced,  and  still  to  influence,  all  the  creatures,  both  in 
the  works  of  creation  and  Providence.  Both  these  are 
manifestly  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture.  It 
was  said  m  the  creation  to  be  upon  the  waters,  (Gen.  L  2.) 
to  be  every  where  infusing  its  vital  influence,  through  the 
chaos  which  was  then  to  be  formed  and  digested,  and  put 
into  order.  By  it  the  world  is  as  it  were  new-created  every 
day;  Thou  se'ndest  forth  thy  Spirit,  and  they  are  created ; 
and  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth,  Psal.  civ.  30.  And  by 
his  Spirit  the  Lord  doth  garnish  the  heaven,  as  well  as  re- 
new the  face  of  the  earth,  Job  xxvi.  13.  So  that  we  don't 
need  to  seek  after  another  distinct  spirit  of  nature,  much  le.ss 
an  irrational  and  unintellirent  one,  as  some  fancy ;  yea, 
pagan  light  hath  gone  so  mr  in  some,  as  to  understand  it 
to  be  a  mind  and  intelligent  spirit  which  doth  every 
where  diffuse  formative  and  governing  influence,  through 
this  great  creation.  And  being  by  its  nature  immense,  it 
is  every  where  at  hand  to  answer  every  such  purpose  which 
the  exigence  of  the  case,  in  order  to  the  creature's  renewing, 
doth  re(]nire.  But  our  ereater  and  more  direct  concern  is 
to  consider  it  as  the  author  of  all  operations,  within  the 
sphere  of  grace,  and  the  new  creation.  This  is  it  which 
the  text  doth  manifestly  intend,  t.  e.  to  be  the  operator  in 
that  great  work  by  which  men  are  to  be  new  formed,  for 
that  new  and  other  kingdom,  which  Gpd  is  raising  up  to 
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himself  in  this  world,  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  kingdom  of 
nature,  which  he  hath,  and  still  holds  over  all.  And  we 
must  understand  it  to  be  with  great  propension,  and  the 
highest  pleasure,  that  this  blessed  Spirit  hath  undertaken 
and  doth  perform  this  so  important  work ;  If  we  consider 
It  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  as  it  is 
called  Heb.  x.  29.  It  takes  itself  to  be  despited  when  the 
truth  is  not  received,  or  when  it  is  rejected,  and  men  revolt 
r™  it;  which  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  this  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  efi*ected  and  wrought  upon  the 
spirits  of  men.  As  you  know  there  can  be  done  to  none 
a  greater  despite  than  to  cross  them  in  a  design  upon 
which  they  are  intent,  and  unto  which  they  are  carried  by 
a  strong  propension  and  inclination  of  mind.  Here  lies  the 
emphasis  and  high  pitch  of  aggravation,  and  the  malignity 
of  this  wickedness,  that  the  %)irit  of  all  goodness,  and  be- 
nignity, and  love,  and  sweetness,  is  despited  by  them ;  they 
can  find  nothing  else  to  turn  the  spite  upon,  but  tfie  Spirit 
of  ffrace.  Ccmsider  it  under  this  character,  and  we  must 
understand  this  work  to  be  undertaken  by  it  with  the 
greatest   propension,  and  performed  with   the   highest 

Eleasure.  Looking  down  upon  this  forlorn  world,  and  be- 
olding  all  things  waste  and  ruin;  nature  in  the  best 
master-piece  of  the  creation,  grown  degeneroos,  depraved, 
a  poisonous  and  horrid  thing ;  why,  pity  and  compassion 
has  been  stirred  up  to  the  world,  and  that  immense  Spirit 
hath  gone  forth  full  of  love  and  goodness ;  full  of  vital  in- 
fluence, being  designed  to  the  office  of  doing  a  blessed 
work,  here  and  there,  wherever  it  finds  its  work  to  lie ;  and 
that  the  new  creation  might  be  made  to  spring  up  out  of 
the  wastes  and  desolations  of  the  old.  As  a  spirit  of  grace 
we  must  understand  it  very  intent  upon  this  work,  and 
highly  pleased  with  it. 

And  as  a  spirit  ofpower,  we  must  suppose  it  to  go  on 
in  this  work  with  eflicacy,  and  to  crown  it  with  most  cei- 
tain  and  glorious  success.  It  will  not  be  baffied  out  of  ii» 
work,  or  suffer  itself  to  be  put  beside  its  office,  unto  which 
it  hath  been  designed  and  appointed,  for  so  happy  a  pur- 
pose. And  wherever  it  is  tnat  wc  find  the  state  of  souls 
Dettered,  and  any  thing  done  to  form  and  prepare  meet  sub- 
jects for  God's  kingdom,  we  are  most  manifestly  taught 
to  ascribe  all  such  work  to  this  blessed  Spirit  'Tis  his 
appropriate  office  to  refine  the  spirits  of  men  to  that  pitch, 
as  that  they  may  be  capable  of  their  own  name  again ;  that 
is,  to  be  calle*!  spirit,  when  the  whole  man  before  is  called 
flesh,  till  this  divine  work  pass  imon  it. 

This  will  be  evident  by  considering  the  several  part  of 
this  work ;  and  you  can  instance  in  none  whereunto  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  is  not  entitled.  Is  holy  light  and  knowledge 
a  parti  This  Spirit  is,  upon  that  account,  called  the  Spirit 
of^knowledge,  Isa..  xi.  3.  The  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  reve- 
lation, Eph.  i.  17.  This  is  implieMl  in  the  following  words ; 
The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened,  that 
you  may  know  the  hope  of  your  calling.  Is,  again,  faith  a 
part  of  this  workl  as  certainly  it  is ;  for  they  who  believe 
are  said  to  be  bom  not  of  flesh  nor  of  blood,  or  the  wUl  of 
man,  but  of  God,  John  i.  13.  Why  in  reference  hereto,  it 
is  styled,  the  Spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  We  having  the 
same  spirit  of  iaith ;  t.  e.  the  same  with  David  who  i3 
quoted  there ;  we  believe  and  therefore  speak.  It  is  plainly 
signified  to  us,  that  this  same  Spirit  is  ailwajrs  employed  as  a 
Spirit  of  faith,  and  works  uniformly  from  age  to  age ;  so  that 
just  as  it  wrought  in  David  at  so  many  hundred  years'  dis- 
tance, so  it  wrought  in  Paul.  Is,  agam,  love  a  part  of  this 
work  in  the  souls  of  men  1  It  is  styled  in  the  Scripture  (he 
Spirit  of  love.  2  Tim.  i.  7.  He  hath  given  us  the  Spirit  of  love. 
That  pure  and  holy  love  by  .which  the  soul  unites  with 
God,  becomes  devoted  to  him,  enjoys  solace,  and  satisfies 
itself  in  him.  And  again,  is  hope  a  part  of  iti  Why  'tis 
attributed  to  this  same  Spirit ;  Christians  do  abound  in 
hope  throu|^  the  power  oi  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xv.  13. 
Again,  is  joy  a  part  and  principle  in  this  new  creation  1 
That  is  called  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xiv.  17.  Is 
meekness  a  part  1  This  same  Spirit  upon  that  account  is 
called,  the  Spirit  of  meekness,  Gal.  vi.  1.  If  that  is  under- 
stood to  signify  the  "habit  of  meekness  in  the  soul  of  a 
Christian ;  yet  that  connotes  a  reference  to  this  Spirit  as 
the  author  of  that  gracious  frame -and  disposition,  and  the 
name  itself  might  congruously  enough  be  understood  of 
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the  blessed  Spirit  itself,  as  sach  ft  work  is  under  the  power 
and  dominion  of  that  Spirit,  who  is  herein  the  Spirit  of 
meekness  in  those  in  whom  it  is  wrought.  Is  the  fear  of 
the  LfOrd  a  part  1  It  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  which  rests  upon  him  who  is  the  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  growing  out  of  his  roots,  Isa.  xi.  1. 
And  it  IS  the  same  Spirit,  and  under  the  same  characters, 
which  is  given  to  all  who  are  united  to  him ;  and  anointed 
with  the  same  Spirit  If  you  would  have  sundry  such 
particulars  as  have  been  mentioned  together,  you  hiave  an 
enumeration  somewhat  distinct,  Gal.  v.  23.  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance.  Would  you  take  what 
is  more  summary  and  comprehensive,  and  contains  all 
such  particulars  together  1  Holiness  is  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive nature :  and  it  is  called  the  spirit  of  holiness,  Rom. 
i.  4.  And  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and 
righteousness  and  truth:  that  universal  rectitude  which 
ever  comes  to  have  place  in  the  spirits  of  snj.  You  have 
the  equivalent  of  it  m  another  expression ;  it  is  called  the 
spirit  of  a  sound  mind,  3  Tim.  i.  7.  Which  signifies  an 
entire  good  habit  of  soul  in  all  kinds  and  respects ;  or 
that  renovation  of  soul  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  new 
man.  So  we  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  put- 
ting off  the  old  man  and  putting  on  tne  new,  Eph.  iv.  23, 34. 
But  if  you  go  to  ihe  transcendental  attributes,  as  I  may 
call  them,  of  this  new  creature,  you  have  them  still  referred 
to  this  spirit.  Life  is  such  a  one  j  for  that  is  capable  of 
being  spoken  of  every  gracious  pnnciple ;  'tis  lively  faith, 
lud  lively  hope,  Ac.  Why,  this  is  the  spirit  of  life,  which 
^ives  life,  3  Cor.  iii.  6.  Fower  is  such  another  -^  for  that 
IS  also  capable  of  being  spoken  of  every  grace,  it  may  be 
more  or  less  powerful.  There  is  the  power  of  faith,  the 
strength  of  love  and  hope,  &c.  And  it  is  called  the  spirit  of 
power^  in  reference  hereunto,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  And  ebewhere, 
the  spirit  of  might,  Isa.  xi.  2.  If  we  go  to  what  is  prepar 
ratory  to  this  work,  or  the  convictions  which  must  pass 
upon  the  spirits  of  men  in  order  to  it,  this  blessed  Spirit  is 
entitled  to  that  as  the  great  author  of  them.  John  xvi. 
When  the  Spirit  the  Comforter  is  come,  he  will  convince 
the  world  of  sin,  and  righteousness,  and  judgment. 
When  the  Comforter  is  come :  the  word  is  indifferently 
capable  of  being  rendered  the  advocate;  or  the  great 
pleader,  and  he  who  undertakes  to  manage  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  against  the  world.  He,  when  he 
is  come,  will  make  work  in  the  spirits  and  consciences  of 
men ;  he  will  make  the  world  understand  what  they  are 
so  unapt  to  understand,  their  own  sin,  my  righteousness, 
and  the  power  of  that  judgment  and  government,  which 
is  to  be  set  up,  in  order  to  the  saving  whoever  shall  be 
saved :  or  this  very  kingdom,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  verse.  If  we  respect  what  is  consequential, 
and  following  upon  this  work ;  the  consolations  of  renewed 
souls ;  thev  are  called,  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghast; 
And  the  churches  walking  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  edified.  Acts  ix.  31.  All  their  pre-assurances 
of  the  possessing  of  the  eternal  inheritance,  are  owing  to 
the  Spirit,  as  the  earnest  of  that  inheritance,  Eph.  i.  14. 
2  Cor.  V.  5.  and  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  Rom.  viu.  15.  If 
we  consider  the  pregustations  and  foretastes  of  heaven  and 
glory,  which  souls  now  enjoy  sometimes  in  their  way, 
these  are  called  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viii.  23. 
If  we  respect  the  exercises  of  the  new  creature,  when  once 
there  is  an  infused  principle  ;  or  any  thing  of  an  habitual 
frame  of  a  holy  mind,  comes  to  obtain  in  us ;  these  are 
still  constantly  attributed  to  the  Spirit.  As  the  mortifying 
of  sin :  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
bodv,  ye  shall  live,  Rom.  viii.  13.  Leading  a  holy  life,  or 
walking  in  a  way  of  course  of  holiness,  is  called  walking 
jn  the  Spirit,  and  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  16. 
The  life  of  Christians  is  hereupon  a  sowing  to  the 
Spint,  whence  of  the  Spirit  they  receive,  at  length,  life  ever- 
lasting, m  Gal.  vi.  8.    Right  worship  is  attributed  to  the 


which  may  be  meant,  under  dominion  o/  God's  own 
Spirit.  But  more  expressly  Phil.  iii.  3.  We  are  the  cir- 
cumcision who  worship  God  in  the  Spirit.  So  that  look 
upon  what  you  wiU  relating  to  the  new  creature,  and  every 


thing  of  it  is  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  ms  the  prodnctiTe 
cause.  Consider  its  parts,  its  sum,  its  exercises,  its  pTu- 
perties ;  consider  what  is  preparatorv  to  it,  or  conseqoeitJT 
upon  it ;  consider  what  it  doth,  and  what  it  enjoys ;  an^ 
all  is  resolved  into  this  great  principle,  the  &>iriL 

III.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  kind  or  the  prodoe- 
tion,  which  is  supified  by  a  peculiar  expression,  begetiiner 
for  so  'tis  indifferently  capable  of  being  rendered,  ei*ber 
born  or  begotten.  This  is  a  distinguishing  sort  of  produc- 
tion :  there  are  manv  ways  of  prodnctioD,  to  whjch  the 
name  of  begetting  will  not  square.  Our  further  work  most 
therefore  he  to  show  you  the  peculiar  import  of  this  ex- 
pression, and  what  is  designed  to  be  signified  by  it.  b 
plainly  holds  forth  to  us  such  things  as  these : 

1.  It  imports  the  productions  to  be  of  a  liviiif  ihi&f. 
Begetting  is  a  natural,  vital  production.  All  Droductiuu 
are  not  so :  but  there  is  nothing  properly  said  to  be  begonea, 
but  that  which  lives.  Begetting,  his  true,  goes  as  low  ts 
to  the  lowest  kind  of  life;  as  to  vegetives:  tbmtisiMtoBiy 
aitriXf  and  oudrix,  but  procreairix,  whicn  propegmics  its 
kind;  but  it  never  goes  lower,  and  is  never  carried  to 
things  inanimate.  They  are  not  said  to  bei^,  or  be  be- 
gotten, which  are  in  their  kind  dead  things  ;  it  reaches  lux 
the  meaner  sort  of  natural  productions ;  much  less  tu 
artificial  ones.  A  man  is  not  said  to  beget  a  house,  vba 
he  builds  it ;  or  any  thin^  else  which  is  made  by  the  art  ci 
man.  This  production,  inasmuch  as  it  is  signified  by  the 
name  of  begetting,  signifies  it  to  be  a  living  thing.  And 
therefore  we  are  to  know,  that  whatsoever  it  is  of  reli|^ 
which  anj  one  pretends  to,  if  it  is  a  dead  Mlinon,  and 
without  life,  it  is  an  artificial  religion :  and  yon  know  tnj 
thing  which  belongs  to  us,  which  dotn  not  partake  of  life 
with  us,  and  from  us ;  we  can  without  any  ineonveniescc, 
or  trouble,  shake  it  artificially,  as  we  please,  this  way,  or 
that.  Manv  a  man's  religion  is  a  cloaic  to  him,  whidi  is 
no  living  thing;  and  a  man  may  alter  and  change  the 
fashion  of  it ;  and  put  it  off,  and  on,  and  never  put  him- 
self to  snj  pain.  ISut  if  a  man's  religion  is  a  iiviag  thur, 
and  is  animated  by  a  life,  as  it  were  common  to  him  a»i 
it ;  why,  that  must  not  admit  of  alterations.  We  cannot 
shape  onr  limbs  as  we  please,  though  we  ma^  oar  clocbes 
for  thev  are  not  enlivened  by  that  Spirit  of  life,  which  mas 
through  the  whole  body.  Thej  who  have  a  religka  made 
up  of  dead  formalities  and  duties  in  which  there  is  no  liie, 
no  soul;  cannot  be  said  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  and  "tbno 
production  of  his. 

2.  It  im]X)rts  the  production  of  a  thing  of  like  natnrp  to 
its  productive  cause.  There  is  a  likeness  of  nature  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  efiTect,  and  from  such  a  cfeataie 
begetting  a  creature  of  a  like  nature  doth  proceed.  U poa 
this  account,  though  a  parent  is  truly  said  by  way  of  be- 
getting, to  produce  a  child  :  yet  he  doth  not  hy  way  of  be- 
getting make  any  other  effect,  which  is  not  of  that  kind; 
as  a  house,  a  picture,  or  suit  of  clothes,  &c.  It  is  raj  ne 
indeed,  we  are  not  to  strain  this  matter  so  lar  as  if  this 
were  a  univocal  production  which  is  here  intended ;  wlutk 
begetting  doth  not  i)roperly  signify;  Yet  neither  is  it  equi- 
vocal ;  when  the  thing  produced  is  of  quite  a  diverse  na- 
ture, from  the  productive  cause ;  but  there  is  an  anakgr 
and  proportion  oetween  the  one  and  the  other.  Theie  is 
something  in  that  which  is  begotten,  which  doth  in  natare 
correspond  and  answer  to  that  which  doth  begely  eren 
wherem  the  one  is  begotten  and  the  other  begets.  Aad 
what  doth  that  speak  1  The  production  here  ax>keB  of,  is 
not  the  production  of  a  man,  as  a  man ;  bat  or  a  saint,  as 
a  saint;  or  of  a  Christian,  as  such;  and  therein  is  an 
agreement,  or  correspondency.  What  is  it  which  makes  a 
saint  1  That  is  holiness.  Why  we  find  this  bodi  in  the 
cause,  and  in  the  efifect.  The  apostle  presses  the  exhorta- 
tion ;  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  am  holy,  1  Pet.  i.  16.  Tis  a  Tarn 
and  absurd  thing  to  call  Grod  Father,  and  pretend  to  be 
begotten  of  him,  if  you  are  not  holy  as  he  is  holy,  and 
nothing  of  his  holiness  ap{)ears  in  vou. 

3.  In  the  veiy  business  itself  or  regeneration,  passiTi^ 
ness  in  the  subject  is  manifestly  imported ;  for  who  can 
contribute  to  his  own  being  born  ;  that  is,  as  to  the  tKmy 
itself  of  being  begotten.  We  are  here  indeed  to  consider 
a  production  not  sitnjdiciUr,  but  secundum  quid  ;  that  ^ 
a  creature  in  a  creature ;  or  something  begotten  m  that 
which  was  begotten  before.    There  is  a  new  work  to  be 
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I  lone  vhere  there  was  a  pre-existing  subject ;  and  that  a 
rational  and  intelligent  one.  There  is  much  therefore  pro- 
per to  be  done,  and  necessaTy  to  be  done,  in  order  to  this 
work,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  it,  but  only  to  be 
borne;  we  are  therein  truly  passive.  Faith  comes  by 
hearing;  that  is  a  previous  thiug,  and  that  we  ma^  do, 
and  can  do.  We  can  suppose  nothing  more  subversive  of 
religioiL,  than  the  contrary ;  for  'tis  all  one  to  sav.  The 
Gospel  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  regeneration,  which  is 
the  end ;  as  to  say  that  the  hearing  of  it,  and  understand- 
ing and  considering  of  it,  is  not  necessary.  The  Gospel 
is  neither  necessary,  nor  significant,  nor  useful  to  the  pur- 
pose of  conversion  and  regeneration,  otherwise  than  as 
the  minds  and  understandings  come  to  be  employed  about 
it;  and  this  they  do  as  men ;  and  this  way  the  Spirit,  who 
is  as  the  wind,  which  bloweth  where  it  listeih,  doth,  as  the 
season  of  grace  is  arbitrarily  and  freely  chosen,  come  in 
with  that  influence,  by  which  men  are  made  saints,  and 
then  capable  of  i^^ting  as  such. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  resisting,  so  as  to  frustrate  or 
prevent  it.  Being  born  signifies  such  a  way  of  production 
as  whereto  we  cannot  oppose  ourselves,  or  any  power 
which  should  prevent,  or  promote  it.  Such  a  resistance 
as  should  hinder  God's  designed  work,  or  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  will,  in  this  case,  don't  take  place.  This  is  in- 
timated in  this  form  of  speech.  For  this  is  a  production, 
not  of  a  separate  single  substance,  by  itself;  but  a  crea- 
ture in  a  creature.  'Tis  true  indeed  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  as  he  was  constituted,  before  any  such  work  as  this 
came  to  obtain,  was  apt  enough  to  resist ;  but  all  that  apti- 
tude to  resistance  shall  be  overcome,  whensoever  that  in- 
fluence is  put  forth,  by  which  this  work  is  done. 
'  And  here  there  needs  a  caution  too,  as  well  as  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  former  head.  Some  mi^  be  apt  to  apprehend, 
if  this  work  is  wrought  and  done,  by  sucn  an  irresistible 
power,  to  which  no  opposition  can  be  made,  what  need  we 
trouble  ourselves ;  when  God  will  do  such  a  work,  he  will 
do  it ;  it  will  never  be  in  our  power  to  hinder  it,  and  we 
need  never  be  afraid  tluit  we  shall.  To  this  it  may  be 
said,  and  it  ought  to  be  seriously  considered ;  that  though 
there  is  no  possibility  of  such  resistance  to  that  influence 
by  which  this  work  is  done,  wheresoever  it  is  done,  which 
could  have  prevented  the  doing  of  it ;  yet  there  are  many 
previous  workings,  in  order  to  it,  wherein  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  frequently  resisted  ;  that  is,  the  workings  and  ope- 
rations of  common  grace,  which  lead  and  tend  to  this  spe- 
cial work  of  grace.  And  here  lies  the  great  danger,  when 
in  these  common  precursory  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  have  a  tendency  in  them  to  this  workj  and  by  which 
it  is  gradually  moving  on,  they  may  resist  and  oppose 
themselves,  to  a  total,  utter,  eternal  miscarriage.  The  Spirit 
of  Gkxi,  in  this  work,  can  never  be  resisted ;  but  so  as  that 
it  will  certainly  overcome  and  effect  its  work.  But  we 
must  know  that  he  is  a  free  Agent ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  there  is  the  same  reason  in  choosing  the  degree 
of  operation,  as  there  is  of  the  subject.  It  doth  not  only 
worK  where  it  listeth,  but  to  what  degree  it  listeth  of 
power  and  efficacy;  and  when  it  is  working  but  at  the 
common  rate,  then  it  suffers  itself  many  times  to  be  over- 
come, and  3rields  the  victory  to  the  contending  sinner. 
You  see  what  the  charee  was  upon  the  people  of  Israel  by 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.  51.  xe  stifi^necked  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart  and  ear,  ye  do  alwavs  resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as 
your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  nTis  remarkable  to  this  pur- 
pose what  this  blessed  man  charges  that  people  with ;  that 
this  was  the  genius  of  that  people  from  age  to  age,  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Ye  do  always  resist,  &c.  The 
same  spirit  of  enmity  and  contrarietv  is  still  propagated 
and  transmitted  from  one  age  to  another,  your  fathers  are 
like  their  fathers,  and  their  fathers  like  theirs ;  and  so  run 
on  bcusk  as  far  as  you  will ;  they  were  always  a  people  re- 
sisting and  contending  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  the 
complaint  was  against  them  not  long  before,  Isa.  Lziii.  10. 
They  rebelled  and  vexed  his  Spirit,  therefore  he  turned 
and  fought  against  them,  and  became  their  enemy.  And 
that  this  is  the  common  temper,  is  mcst  evident,  and  was 
so  even  in  the  more  early  ages  of  the  woild.  My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  Gen.  vi.  3.  That  striv- 
ing implies  a  resistance.  There  is  great  danger  of  resist- 
ing the  Spirit  of  God,  when  it  is  in  that  memod  and  way 


of  operation,  wherein  it  many  times  jrields  to  the  resist- 
ance. 'Tis  as  if  he  should  say  to  ihe  sinner,  "  Because 
thou  hast  so  ereat  a  mind  to  get  the  day,  and  deliver  thy- 
self from  under  the  power  of  my  grace,  get  that  unhappy 
victory,  and  perish  by  it." 

5.  It  imports  the  integrity  and  perfection  of  the  product, 
and  that  the  thing  begotten  is  an  entire  thing.  There  doth 
not  use  to  be  bom  one  simple  member,  but  an  entire  crea- 
ture ;  and  there  is  a  concurrence  in  the  constitution  of  it, 
of  whatsoever  belongs  to  this  sort  and  kind  of  creature. 
And  though  there  are  some  kinds  within  the  sphere  of  na- 
ture of  mutilous  and  maimed  persons,  imperfect  produc- 
tions ;  yet  we  must  know,  that  this  doth  by  a  peculiarity 
belong  to  this  great  parent,  the  Spirit  of  Giod.  in  reference 
to  all  those  pr^uctions  which  are  within  tne  sphere  of 
grace,  that  tnere  are  never  any.imperfect  productions  there. 
His  work  is  perfect ;  which  is  the  character  of  his  work 
in  general,  and  especially  when  he  is  forming  a  people  for 
himself,  as  he  speaks,  Deut.  Z23ii.  4.  He  is  the  Kock,  his 
work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment.  And  of 
those  who  receive  not  the  distinguishmg  stamp  and  im- 
press upon  them ;  it  is  said,  their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his 
children,  ver.  5.  There  is  nothins  in  them  by  wnich  they 
should  be  Imown  to  be  his  chiloren.  Wheresoever  the 
Spirit  of  Gtod  begets,  it  begets  perfect  births ;  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  distmction,  and  a  just  and  neces- 
sary one.  speaking  of  a  perfection  of  parts,  not  of  degrees. 
A  child  hath  as  many  parts,  as  a  man,  though  not  so  strong 
and  large.  There  is  an  entire  concurrence  of  every  grar 
cious  and  holy  principle  in  the  heart,  which  goes  to  the 
composition  of  the  new  creature,  wherever  we  can  say, 
that  any  one  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  And  therefore  men 
who  pretend  to  have  passed  this  birth,  and  yet  it  appears 
most  manifestly  that  it  is  but  a  maimed  production,  as  it 
is  in  too  many  instances  with  several  sorts  of  persons ; 
they  carry  that  about  them,  which  is  a  confutation  of  their 
own  pretences.  As  suppose  the  case  to  be  this.  Some 
pretend  very  highly  to  faith,  but  they  have  no  humility,  no 
meekness,  no  self-denial.  Whv,  their  pretence  carries 
along  with  it  that  which  confutes  itself;  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  author  of  no  such  imperfect  births.  There  are 
some  who  pretend  highlv  in  point  of  duty  towards  God, 
and  think  themselves  altogether  unexceptionable,  in  re- 
spect of  the  frame  of  their  spirits,  and  their  performances 
as  to  the  commands  of  the  mrst  table ;  but  bring  them  to 
the  second,  and  there  is  no  impression  at  all  of  any  thing 
like  the  mind  and  will  of  God  appearing  in  their  hearts 
and  lives.  Men  will  pray,  and  read,  and  hear ;  go  from 
sermon  to  sermon ;  take  one  opportunity  after  another  of 
attending  upon  religious  exercises;  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  wiU  cheat  and  cozen,  revile  and  reproach,  their 
neighbours  and  those  they  have  to  do  with.  How  unlike 
is  such  a  production  as  this  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  when 
men  are  made  Christians  thus  by  halves ! 

So  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  will  be  very 
punctual  and  exact  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  second 
table,  and  it  may  be  to  an  eminency,  and  very  high  degree ; 
so  strictly  just  in  all  their  performances,  so  orderly  in  the 
relations  wherein  they  stand ;  yea,  some  very  charitable, 
and  apt  to  do  good  to  others ;  but  bring  them  to  matters 
which  relate  to  God,  and  what  they  can  say  of  living  in 
communion  with  God;  how  their  hearts  stand  towards 
praying  to  him,  and  meditating  on  him ;  what  inclinations 
or  dispositions  they  have  towards  an  eternal  blessedness : 
to  all  these  things  they  are  silent,  and  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  matter  speaks  itself  in  this  case ;  that  which  is  bom 
spirit  of  spirit  is  certainly  born  a  perfect  thing  as  to  all 
tne  parts  which  appertain  and  belong  to  this  creature :  and 
therefore  where  tnere  are  so  remarkable  maims,  it  is  too 
manifest  this  production  is  none  of  that  divine  production 
by  which  a  man  is  said  to  be  bom  spirit  of  spirit. 

6.  It  imports  the  permanencv  of  the  thing  produced, 
and  that  it  is  a  fixed  and  settled  habit  in  the  soul.  As  to 
things  which  are  merely  fluid  and  transient,  we  know  no 
such  things  to  which  the  name  of  begetting  can  with  any 
propriety  be  applied ;  as  a  book,  or  glass  of  wine,  &c. 
And  therefore  it  must  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  meaning 
and  design  of  such  expressions  as  these,  to  think  that  only 
better  actions  are  the  product  in  the  work  of  regeneration ; 
and  that  a  man  is  hence  to  be  denominated  regenerate,  be- 
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cause  be  doth  better  thin^  than  he  did  before;  and  there 
is  some  kind  of  reformation  and  amendment  of  life.  'Tis 
true  indeed  the  apostle  says,  He  who  doth  righteousness 
is  righteous,  and  is  bom  of  Gk>d,  1  John  ii.  S9.  But  what 
doth  that  mean  ?  Not  that  the  doing  of  righteousness  is 
the  productus  terminus  in  this  birth,  but  an  argument  that 
there  is  such  a  thin^  produced,  or  enabled  and  rendered 
capable  of  doin^  righteousness ;  that  is,  by  being  made 
habitually  and  internally  righteous.  But  to  think  that 
there  should  be  so  many  great  expressions  in  the  word  of 
God  concerning  this  product ;  that  it  should  be  called  a 
divine  nature,  th  new  man,  the  seed  of  Gk)d,  God's  own 
image;  and  when  we  come  to  inquire  what  this  is  that  any 
should  run  the  matter  into  this;  it  is  an  action,  a  ^ood  ac- 
tion or  two.  What !  is  the  divine  nature  and  image  a 
few  good  actions  1  And  they  who  are  wont  to  conceive  so 
of  the  matter,  commonly  take  up  with  actions  which  are 
far  from  being  any  of  the  best  too ;  and  so  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  very  poor  pass  at  last.  Certainly  this  form  of  ex- 
pression doth  hold  forth  to  us  a  fixed,  permanent  effect, 
and  our  habitual  frame  which  remains  and  abides  in  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  will  be  an  immortal  thing. 

Lastly f  It  imports  somewhat  relating  to  matter  of  privi- 
lege, i.  e.  a  relation  to  him  who  begets,  as  a  child.  He 
who  is  begotten  is  related,  as  a  child,  to  him  who  doth  be- 

fet ;  and  has  consequently  a  title  to  his  care  and  provi- 
ence ;  as  every  parent  thinks  himself  bound  to  make 
provision  for  his  children.  They  who  are  begotten  of  Gkxl, 
are  hence  at  the  first  step  capable  of  the  denomination  of 
sons,  or  children.  And  then  yon  know  how  the  apostle 
rises  with  it,  (Rom.  viii.  17.)  If  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;  that  if  we  suffer  with 
him,  we  may  be  also  glorified  together.  They  who  are 
begotten,  fall  under  his  immediate  care,  and  he  takes  him- 
self concerned  to  make  provision  for  them ;  thev  are  a  nart 
of  his  famil^,theson5  and  daughters  of  the  Loni  Almignty. 
If  a  man  will  not  take  care  oi  his  own,  and  they  who  are 
of  his  own  house,  he  denies  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel ;  and  it  is  never  to  be  imagined  that  God  will 
deal  so  with  his  family,  or  children.  We  must  carry  the 
matter  of  this  begetting  then  as  high  as  heaven ;  He  hath 
begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope — ^to  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  which  fades  not  away,  reserved 
in  heaven  for  us,  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  We  are  not  onlv  to  con- 
sider, what  is  born  when  such  a  production  as  this  takes 
Elace ;  but  what  such  a  one  is  bom  to.  He  is  bom  an 
eir,  an  heir  of  God,  and  joint  heir  with  Christ :  a  vast 
patrimony  it  is,  which  they  have  a  share  and  part  in. 

Now  take  all  these  things  together,  and  it  will  appear 
not  a  mean  or  little  work,  which  is  intended  by  this  ex- 
pression, of  being  born  or  begotten  spirit  of  spirit.  Let 
us  therefore  take  heed  of  derogating  from  this  ^reat  work, 
or  making  little  of  it,  as  if  it  were  some  small  trivial  thing. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  slight  thing,  which  finally  and  eter- 
nally distinguisheth  between  them  who  shall  be  saved,  and 
them  who  perish ;  and  is  the  discriminating  mark  between 
the  children  of  Gkxi,  and  other  men ;  or  the  new  seed  and 
race,  raised  up  bv  God  to  himself;  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostate  world,  who  are  called  the  seed  and  children  of 
the  devil.  There  are  but  these  two  seeds  in  the  world ; 
and  it  cannot  be  a  small  thing  which  doth  distinguish 
them.  Therefore  take  heed  of  toinking  little  of  this  work. 
And  as  we  should  take  heed  of  derogating  from  it,  so  we 
should  take  equal  heed  of  arrogating  too  much  to  ourselves 
upon  the  account  of  it.  For  what  nave  wc  contributed  to 
our  being  actually  born  or  begotten  1  And  take  heed  of 
censorious  discriminations  in  your  own  thoughts  concern- 
ing persons,  or  diversely  denominated  parties  of  men,  pre- 
tendins;  to  religion.  As  to  say,  They  who  are  of  such  a 
way,  tney  'tis  likely  are  regenerate ;  but  they  of  such  a 
way,  are  not  regenerate.  This  is  to  forget  that  the  Spirit, 
as  the  wind,  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  know  not 


thing  from  the  frame  of  holiness,  inwrooclit  in  the  tool) 
doth  not  consist  in  externals,  io  meats  and  drinks,  bm  a 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  (he  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xiv. 
17.  And  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcisian  availeik 
any  thing,  nor  nncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature,  GaL 
vi.  15.  The  new  creatare  may  be  fonnd  in  the  ctreoBci- 
sion  or  in  the  nncircumcision ;  and  *tis  no  matter  cf 
which  sort  one  is  of,  if  the  work  of  the  new  ereaxnie 
don't  obtain  and  take  place.  This  is  therelcne  mnch  so 
be  minded,  and  sought,  and  valued,  even  for  itself,  and 
upon  the  account  oi  its  own  intrinsic  neceasily  and  excel- 
lence. 'Tis  enough  to  recommend  any  man  to  me,  that 
there  is  a  visible  impress,  so  far  as  that  thing  can  be  visi- 
ble, of  the  new  creature  upon  his  soul;  for  whoaoever  lores 
him  who  begets,  loveth  him  also  who  is  begotten  of  him, 
1  John  V.  1. 


the  name  being  put  for  the  image  or  likeness.  We  should 
take  heed  of  sa3riag,  Here  he  is,  or  there  he  is ;  and  know 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  (and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  one 
notion  of  it,  t.  e.  subjectively  considered,  is  not  a  diverse 
*  PrMchad  Docombor  li  h,  WTT,  at  Cordwalner's  lUIL 


SERMON  1IL» 

Wk  have  proposed  to  consider  this  troth  from  tliese  wordi 
— That  there  is  a  work  to  be  done  upon  aU  who  skallfar- 
take  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  they  aie  to  be  bon. 
spirit  of  spirit. — We  have  opened  the  work  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  several  terms  in  ine  text ;  and  have  sfwke  tothe 
effect,  or  production  ;  that  is,  to  make  men  spirit,  who  be- 
fore were  flesh ; — the  productive  canse,  the  opirit,  aad-* 
the  kind  of  the  production,  which  is  by  begettmig. 

That  which  we  have  next  to  speak  to,  is  the  ueetsmtf  of 
this  work ;  that  is,  the  necessity  of  it  unto  this  end  uai 
purpose ;  namely,  the  rendering  men  capable  of  a  pber 
and  partnership  in  Qod*s  kingdom.  Ana  as  the  foraier 
head  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of,  does  lie  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  looking  apon  them  in  their  aisolaze  oca- 
sideration,  so  we  are  led  to  the  latter,  by  the  relative  roa- 
sideration  of  them,  or  in  the  reference  they  have  to  tbe 
foregoing  discourse.  For  our  Savioar  having  said  hefon, 
that  ''except  a  man  be  bora  again  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  see  or  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,** 
he  doth  in  this  verse,  subjoin  a  reason  why  he  caaaoi: 
"  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  and  Iherelbie 
there  must  be  somewhat  bora  of  the  Spirit  which  may  be 
suitable  thereto.  In  evincing  therefore  to  toq  the  aeco- 
sity  of  such  a  work  to  such  an  end,  it  will  oe  reonisite  to 
give  you  some  account  of  that  kingdom,  for  whicn  sack  i 
work  as  this  is  so  necessarilv  preparatoiy. 

I  will  not  trouble  jon  with  man)r  distinctions  ahoot  it, 
only  we  ai-e  necessarily^  to  distinguish  it,  as  we  may  iatbe 
common  notion  of  a  kingdom,  into  a  kingdom  taken  ior- 
raally^  and  actively ;  so  it  signifies  the  rojral  state  and  i!0- 
vemmg  power  of  a  kingdom.  In  that  sense  the  kiDgdiA 
of  God  or  Christ  is  manifestly  understuod  in  the  praj«f 
of  the  thief:  "  Remember  me  when  thoo  oomeat  into  thr 
kingdom  :"  t.  e.  into  that  dignity  and  royid  stale,  which  I 
believe  thou  will  shortly  be  in.  But  then  it  is  very  oilca 
and  familiarly  taken  too  objectively,  for  the  balk  and  hodj 
of  the  community,  or  the  subjects  who  are  ander  sach  a 
king.  So  we  take  ours  in  common  speech ;  and  so  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  very  often  taken,  when  we  read  of  the 
increase  and  growth  of  it  under  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sions which  represent  it  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  Kingdoai, 
taken  in  the  former  sense,  doth  either  signify  that  which  is 
more  strictly  formal,  and  so  which  is  appropriate  and  coo- 
municable  to  the  king  himself,  in  sncn  a  kingdom;  acd 
not  communicable  to  others  with  him :  that  i$,tliesiOvereita 
power,  by  which  he  doth  in  common  govern  his  sobfeck 
Or  else,  tnere  maj  be  somewhat  consequential  to  that  wh^^h 
is  more  strictly  formal ;  and  which  doth  more  aeeideatally 
belong  to  the  sing ;  and  is  conunnnicable,  and  in  a  se- 
condary sense  caimble,  of  being  imparted  and  derived,  tt> 
many,  at  least,  among  his  sabjects ;  those  e^ieeially  whan 
he  more  particularly  favours.  And  that  is  soch  biaaor 
and  dignity  as  comes  to  be  reflected  npon  snch  aad  sach 
persons,  by  thei^  relation  to  such  a  king.  In  that  seose  t 
tringdom  is  said  to  be  given  and  eommanicated  lo  the 
people  of  God :  I  appoint  anto  yoa  a  Itingdom,  as  nf 
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Father  hath  appointed  to  me  a  kingdom,  Lake  zxii.  29. 
Fear  not,  liule  dock ;  'tis  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  yon  a  kingdom.  Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you.  There  are  several  things  wherein  especially  favour- 
ite subjects  do  partake  in  a  Kingdom,  with  him  who  su- 
premely rules,  and  holds  and  exercises  tne  sovereign  power. 
We  would  consider  as  belonging  to  tbe  stale  of  a  king, 
great  opulency  and  riches,  splendour  and  glory,  pleasure 
and  delight,  beyond  what  we  must  suppose  common  with 
other  men.  In  this  respect  the  appellation  is  given ;  Ye 
have  reigned  as  kings  without  us ;  I  would  to  Qod  you  did 
reign,  that  we  might  reign  with  you,  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  They 
were  a  sort  of  taTtquam  kings,  speaking  of  that  free  state 
and  condition  wherein  they  were,  and  exempted  from  suf- 
fering: they  had  plentiful  enjoyments  beyond  what  the 
apostle  couid  have.  And  so  in  this  kingdom  of  God,  all 
who  do  partake  in  it,  are  in  these  respects  said  to  be  kin^  : 
Unto  him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  blood ;  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God, 
and  our  Father,  Rev.  i.  6.  That  is,  in  pursuance  of  (Sod's 
design,  and  according  to  his  purpose  and  intendment,  he 
hath  done  his  work  to  his  hand,  which  he  appointeth  him 
to  do,  in  thi3  kingly  part.  To  enter  into  the  Kingdom,  and 
behold  and  see  tlie  kingdom,  which  are  the  expressions 
our  Saviour  uses  in  this  context,  may  very  well  be  under- 
stood to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing;  only  that  one 
must,  according  to  the  manifest  import,  denote  the  first  in- 
troduction into  that  kingly  state ;  and  the  other,  the  con- 
tinned  enjoyment  of  it;  which  seeing  is  frequently  expres- 
sive of  in.  the  Scripture.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to 
signify  enjoyment  and  fruition  by  sight,  or  vision ;  because 
tl]At  is  the  noblest  of  our  external  senses;  and  so  (an  ex- 
pression being  to  be  used  which  is  borrowed  from  sense) 
the  most  emphatical,  and  to  the  present  purpose.  The 
blessedness  of  heaven  is  hence  expressed  by  seeing :  "  Tbe 
angels  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  whicn  is  in  heaven. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Follow  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  Gk)d." 

But  we  are  a  little  further  to  pursue  that  notion  of  a 
kingdom  as  it  is  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  objectively,  and 
as,  by  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  is  signified  the  governed 
community,  or  the  body  of  the  people  who  are  under  go- 
vernment. The  kingdom  of  God  taken  in  this  sense,  is 
either  made  up  of  involuntary  or  voluntary  subjects ;  either 
such  whom  he  governs  with  their  own  good  liking  and 
con.<;ent,  or  such  as  he  governs  whether  they  will  or  no, 
and  although  they  never  choose  to  be  under  his  govern- 
ment. As  for  that  kingdom  of  his,  which  takes  in  involun- 
tary, unwilling  subjects ;  they  are  either  such  as  are  so  by 
natural  incapacity,  or  by  vicious  disinclination.  They  who 
are  so  by  natural  mcapacity,  as  also  unintelligent  creatures, 
who  are  never  capable  of  choosing  Qod  to  be  their  governor 
and  king ;  and  tney  who  are  not  willing  through  vicious 
disinclination ;  who  though  they  have  that  nature  which 
was  ori^ally  ciuNible  of  intellection,  and  so  consequently 
of  elecaon  and  choice ;  yet  the  pure  powers  and  faculties 
by  which  they  were  capable  of  it,  are  now  become  so  de- 
praved, that  they  disaflect  his  kingdom,  and  can't  endure 
to  be  under  his  government.  And  this  kingdom  of  his, 
which  takes  in  involuntary  subjects,  whether  mtellig[entor 
unintelligent,  doth  measure  with  the  universe.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  nature^  and  no  one  needs  any  other  qualifica- 
tion to  be  in  that  kingdom,  but  to  be  in  remm  ruUura.  If 
he  is  an  existent  creature,  he  is  in  that  kingdom  without 
any  more  to  do ;  but  that  is  not  the  kingdom  here  meant. 

There  is  therefore  another  kingdom,  which  comprehends 
and  takes  in  only  a  willing  people,  made  "  willing  in  the 
day  of  his  power ;"  who  with  choice  and  consent  of  their 
own  hearts,  subject  themselves  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  a 
pleasant  thought  (as  oAen  as  it  comes  into  their  minds) 
that  the  Lord  reigns.  They  triumph  in  it,  and  please 
themselves  and  glory  in  it,  and  pay  a  jojttil  homage  to 
him,  as  the  supreme  and  eternal  King.  It  is  into  this 
kingdom  that  none  can  enter,  but  they  wno  are  bom  spirit 
of  spirit.  And  this  kingdom  also  is  to  be  considered  in  a 
tworold  state ;  either  in  its  inchoate,  or  consummate  state. 
Inchoate- is  that  which  we  commonly  call  the  kingdom  of 
grace ;  and  consummate,  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Now  to 
be  bom  spirit  uf  spirit,  is  necessary  to  any  one's  having  a 
place  in  tnis  kingdom,  considered  either  way,  or  in  either 


state.  The  inchoate  kingdom,  you  know,  for  a  long  time, 
lay  principally  among  the  people  of  the  Jews:  and  they 
were  so  apprehensive  of  their  privilege  and  condition  upon 
that  account,  and  did  so  highly  value  it,  that  it  was  even 
a  principle  among  them,  that  none  could  come  into  that 
kingdom,  without  oeing  in  a  sort  new  bom ;  as  some  have 
taken  notice  who  have  been  well  acquainted  with  their 
antiquities  and  usages.  And  therefore  they  whoever  came 
to  be  proselyted  to  their  religion,  and  who  were  not  native 
Jews;  if  they  arrived  to  that  degree  of  proselytism,  which 
made  them  more  complete  proseljrtes,  that  is,  were  prose- 
lytes of  justice;  when  they  came  to  be  initiated,  solemnly 
renounced  their  earthly  relations,  all  their  former  kindred 
and  acquaintance,  so  far  that  they  should  not  have  any 
power  over  them  to  detract  or  drew  them  back  from  the 
religion  in  which  they  were  engaged.  And  so  they  were 
looked  upon  as  men  recens  noli ;  as  if  they  had  then  newly 
come  into  the  world,  and  had  a  new  sort  of  relations  to 
which  they  were  strangers  before.  And  these  proselytes 
were  also  hereupon  solemnly  admitted,  through  the  use  of 
the  ceremony  of  washing  in  water;  to  which  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  m  the  foregoing  verse  seem  to  have  a  manifest 
reference :  *'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Giod."  Upon 
this  account  he  blames  Nicodemus  K>r  his  great  ignorance, 
who  was  a  master  amon^  the  Jews.  Not  that  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  thought  him  ignorant  that  there  was  such 
a  usage  among  them ;  but  that  he  no  more  understood  the 
reason  and  meaning  of  their  common  practice,  and  should 
make  himself  so  great  a  stranger  to  that  which  was  the 
trae  import  of  such  a  ceremony.  And  therefore  our  Sa- 
viour says,  "  Except  a  man  is  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit;"  not  therein  laying  the  great  stress  upon  being 
born  of  water ;  for  that  is  a  thing  he  admits  ana  takes  lor 
granted ;  and  he  implies  in  this  expression  his  intendment 
to  settle  and  establish  that  as  an  ordinance  transferred  from 
the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  church,  and  to  continue  there ; 
but  that  upon  which  he  lays  the  weight,  and  where  the 
emphasis  lies,  is  the  latter  expression ;  "  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit."  As  if  he  had  said ; 
"  You  are  apt  to  lay  a  great  stress  upon  that  ceremony  you 
use  of  baptizing  with  water,  when  any  persons  are  initiated 
into  the  church  of  OoA ;  and  though  that  is  not  nothing, 
yet  you  must  know,  if  there  is  not  a  being  born  and  bap- 
tized of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  water,  it  signifies  nothing 
to  your  having  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  to  any 
one's  else."  This  is  a  usual  thing  in  Scripture,  to  join  two 
matters  toother,  in  one  tenor  and  form  of  speech,  where 
the  stress  is  mainly  laid  upon  the  latter,  and  sometimes 
only  upon  it.  Rom.  vi.  17.  God  be  thanked,  that  you 
were  tne  servants  of  sin^  but  you  have  obeyed  from  the 
heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  you. 
What  are  thanks  given  to  Gk)d  for  1  These  are  both  joined 
together  in  the  same  form  of  speech :  sure  he  never  intend- 
ed to  give  thanks  for  their  having  been  the  servants  of  sin. 
But  the  weight  and  emphasis  is  to  be  all  carried  to  that 
which  follows;  "  But  you  have  obeyed  the  form  of  doc- 
trine which  was  delivered  to  you.'^  So  here,  "Except  a 
man  is  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit."  q.  d.  I  admit  of 
the  fitness  and  requisiteness  that  persons  should  be  bap- 
tized with  water ;  for  that  is  intimated  here,  that  it  shall 
obtain  as  a  constant  usage  in  the  very  kingdom  of  OtoA ; 
but  except  unto  that  bein^  bom  or  baptized  of  water,  there 
is  the  superadditioii  of  being  born  of  the  Spirit,  which 
that  of  water  was  but  a  signal  of,  no  one  is  any  way  quali- 
fied for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  cannot  have  any  en- 
trance into  it,  according  to  the  inchoate  or  consummate 
state  of  it. 

And  now  to  evince  the  necessity  of  it,  it  will  be  only 
needful  to  consider, 

1.  It  would  be  most  unsuitable  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
over  this  kingdom,  that  any  should  come  into  it  who  are 
not  new  born.  For  we  are  to  consider,  that  this  is  not  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  as  was  said,  but  a  kingdom  founded, 
not  in  nature,  but  in  choice.  'Tis  true  it  were  no  incon- 
gruity, or  reflection  upon  the  great  and  glorious  King  of 
this  kingdom,  if  it  were  only  tnat  constitution,  and  there 
were  nothing  requisite  to  ^ve  one  a  place  in  it,  but  to  be 
in  being;  it  would  be  no  dishonour,  i  say,  to  him  to  have 
sinners,  and  devils  too,  in  his  kingdom,  if  that  were  all : 
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but  consideiing  that  this  is  a  kiDgdom  of  select  persons, 
and  that  he  makes  choice  between  some  and  others,  and 
by  which  he  distinguishes  some  from  others ;  it  were  a 
most  unreasonable  thing  in  this  case  to  suppose,  that  he 
should  take  in  promiscuously  persons  of  so  vastly  different 
tempers  and  dispositions,  as  they  who  are  born  only  of  the 
flesh,  and  they  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  or  that  when 
he  goes  to  make  a  distinction,  he  should  make  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference,  and  should  take  just  such  as  he 
leaves,  and  leave  just  such  as  he  takes;  that  were  most 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  the  holiness  or  puri^ 
of  his  nature.  This  being  a  kingdom  of  chosen  ones,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  he  should  make  them  whom  he 
chooses,  suitable  to  himself  Therefore  it  is  most  strictly 
insisted  upon,  and  highly  charged  upon  them  who  come 
to  stand  visibly  related  to  this  kingdom,  that  they  approve 
themselves  suitably  to  it.  Observe  the  expression  of  the 
apostle,  1  Thess.  li.  12.  You  know  how  i  exhorted  you, 
and  how  I  comforted  you,  and  how  I  charged  you,  that 
you  should  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  to 
nis  kingdom  and  glory.  The  great  stress  is  laid  upon  a 
suitable  becoming  deportment,  such  as  may  not  be  reflect- 
ing and  reproachful  to  the  blessed  and  glorious  Qod,  who 
had  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.  It  was  there- 
fore upon  this  account  necessary,  inasmuch  as  they  must 
be  rendered  suitable  to  their  King,  who  come  into  this 
kingdom,  that  the  Almighty  Spirit  should  be  employed, 
go  forth  with  power,  and  diffuse  its  mighty  influence,  ana 
form  and  prepare  men  to  be  of  this  kingdom.  And  that 
was  not  to  be  done  but  by  this  begetting  them  spirit  of 
spirit,  and  that  they  who  come  into  this  kingdom,  might 
be  at  once  both  subjects  and  sons;  for  the  kingdom  is 
spoken  of  both  under  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a 
family :  that  family  which  is  on  earth,  named  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  15.  It  is  not  suitableness 
enough  in  this  case,  that  it  is  a  kingdom  of  rational  and 
intelligent  cveatures:  that  would  indeed  ^ve  a  natural 
suitableness;  Ood  is  the  Qod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
Numb.  xvi.  23.  But  it  is  most  manifest  here  that  the  spirit 
in  the  latter  expression,  is  not  taken  in  a  natural  sense,  any 
more  than  flesh,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  verse.  Our 
Saviour  doth  manifestly  speak  of  flesh  there  contemptibly, 
and  seems  to  cast  an  ignominy  upon  it ;  whereas  mere 
natural  flesh  is  a  very  innocent,  harmless  thing.  And  'tis 
no  more  spirit  that  is  taken  in  a  natural  sense ;  but  as  b^ 
the  flesh,  is  meant  corruption  and  sinfulness,  so  by  spint 
is  meant  holiness,  principally  and  chiefly ;  and  it  is  therein 
that  they  must  be  suitable  to  him,  who  shall  see  God. 
You  must  be  a  holy  nation,  a  holy  people ;  so  he  speaks 
concerning  the  people  of  the  Jews,  whose  constitution  was 
as  it  were  a  type  and  model  of  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl,  which 
was  afterwards  to  obtain  in  the  world  in  a  greater  lustre  and 
glory,  and  to  be  perfected  at  length  into  an  eternal  kingdom. 
Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  holy  people,  Exod.  xix.  6.  So  the^  be- 
came suitable  to  him  as  a  peculiar  above  all  nations: 
they  were  a  peculiar  people  to  him  in  this  very  respect, 
which  certainly  none  can  be  who  are  not  born  spirit  of  spirit. 
2.  It  were  unsuitable  that  others  should  be  of  this  king- 
dom, to  the  design  and  end  of  its  constitution  and  appoint- 
ment. We  have  that  expressed  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  a  place 
taken  from  the  forementioned  19th  of  Exodus,  Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people ;  and  they  are  called  for  this  end  and  pur- 
pose, "  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called 
you  £rom  darkness  to  his  marvellous  light."  This  then  is 
a  constitution  set  up  and  formed  on  purpose  to  be  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God.  When  our  Lord  has  finished 
the  work  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  put  it  out  of  its 
imperfect  and  growing  state,  into  that  of  consummation, 
wherein  it  is  to  continue  and  endure  alwajrs ;  he  will  then 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them 
who  believe,  2  Thess.  i.  10.  But  alas !  what  were  there 
admirable  or  glorious  in  this  matter,  if  men  were  to  be 
gathered,  as  it  were,  by  a  casual  hand,  into  one  body  and 
community,  without  making  any  discrimination  1  It  were 
then  a  work  which  had  nothing  glorious  in  it ;  even  when 
this  kingdom  is  rising  to  its  complete  state,  and  perfect 
maturity,  to  have  persons  found  there  who  were  never 
oom  into  it,  or  had  a  temper  of  mind  agvfceable  to  it.  It 
might  be  said  in  that  case,  the  end  was  lost,  and  the 


design  miscarried.  And  the  greater  stress  is  to  be  laH 
upon  this,  for  this  reason,  that  this  is  a  aecood  coiislitiitiQa, 
to  have  a  pure  and  holy  Idngdom  in  this  world.  The 
kingdom  of  nature  was  pure  at  first ;  there  was  noihiaf 
of  iniquity  in  it ;  but  there  was  an  apostacv  and  revoli  ia 
it ;  a  g^reat  part  made  a  defection ;  the  whole  race  of  nca 
Now  this  is  a  desi^  of  retrieving  the  loss,  so  fiar  as  it  ■ 
possible  to  be  retrieved ;  that  is,  that  those  aiigeb  who 
fell  not  should  be  confirmed ;  and  among  men,  who  all 
fell,  many  should  be  restored ;  so  that  it  was  maaifefih 
to  be  seen,  that  the  desin  was,  as  if  God  had  said,  "*'( 
will  have  a  kingdom  which  shall  hold  pare,  and  b<^,  and 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  mutiny  or  tonmlt,  no  dis- 
cord and  disorder,  and  nothing  of  revolt  or  rebeUion  shalt 
be  known  any  more.'*  This  being  the  case,  it  was  plainly 
his  design  to  have  snch  a  constitution  as  this,  for  lus  ova 
eternal  praise,  and  wherein  he  mi^ht  be  manifest,  and  hk 
name  continue  everlastingly  glorious.  He  now  forms  a 
people  for  himself  on  purpose  to  be  the  eternal  mcinmraa 
of  his  praise.  The  exii^ency  of  the  end  aimed  at  in  atft* 
tin^  up  this  kingdom,  did  challenge  so  much,  that  it  be 
a  kmgdom  of  them  who  are  born  to  God,  and  hare  a  Icn- 
per  suitable  to  the  state  they  are  to  come  into.  'Wherehn 
do  we  think  God  did  constitute  a  second  kingdom,  b« 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  have  all  things  right  and  well 
there  by  that  time  he  had  brought  things  to  their  final  ^^ 
suit  and  issue  1  We  may  be  confident  he  will  make  sere 
work  now,  and  have  nothing  in  this  kingdom  bm  what 
shall  agree  with  the  design  and  purpose  of  it,  and  be 
homogeneous  to  it,  and  all  of  a  piece.  And  to  anppuae  he 
should  have  such  a  desifpi  as  this,  and  soffer  himself  lo  be 
foiled  and  baffled  in  it,  is  a  most  unreasonable  and  moa- 
strons  supposition. 

3.  It  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  lo  the  laws  and  of- 
fices of  this  kingdom,  whether  in  the  present  or  fntore  snic 
of  it.  Qod  is  to  be  taken  for  their  God,  which  is  the  fint 
and  most  fundamental  of  all  his  laws ;  "  Tbov  ahalt  have 
none  other  God  before  me."  This  is  indeed  the  swcariog 
allegiance  to  this  great  King  upon  their  entrance  into  this 
kingidom.  Who  can  ever  do  this  who  is  not  bora  to  ill 
The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  (can't  endofe  his 
government ;)  it  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  n6nd 
can  be,  Rom.  viii.  7.  It  is  never  possible  any  caa  ua 
themselves  to  God  as  their  God,  without  having  lacif 
minds  spiritualized  and  refined  into  soch  a  temper  as  cm 
agree  to  him.  There  will  be  perpetual  tomnltnatiom  aid 
regrets  against  his  authority  and  laws,  till  this  traaafoiv- 
ing  work  hath  passed  upon  them.  And  then  aftervards 
the  whole  course  of  such  persons'  walk  and  depeitawl 
must  be  a  continued  course  of  subjection  and  obedience. 
They  must  bear  themselves  toward  God  as  their  cboHa 
God,  and  live  entirely  to  him.  And  sare  there  needs  aao- 
ther  spirit  than  what  is  natural  to  man ;  for  they  are  is  ail 
their  after-course  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  to  worahip  ia  the 
Spirit,  to  pray  in  the  Spirit,  to  do  every  thing  they  do  in 
the  Spirit.  How  necessary  is  it,  upon  this  account,  lo  be 
born  spirit  of  spirit  1  It  is,  and  must  be,  the  eternal  work 
of  those  who  are  of  this  kingdom,  to  love,  and  obey,  aad 
praise  everlastingly.  What  is  a  caraal  heart  to  sach  em- 
ployment 1  The  laws  of  this  kingdom  reqnire  tlkat  thne 
oe  the  perpetual  exercises  of  those  who  come  into  thi» 
kingdom.  Carnality,  should  we  snppoi«  sach  a  ihiar  ia 
this  kingdom,  must  needs  carry  with  it  that  enmity,  which 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  love ;  that  rebellion,  which 
stands  in  opposition  to  obedience;  that  stupidity,  wUch 
stands  in  opposition  to  praise.  The  rreatness  and  excel- 
lencies which  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  eternally  to 

Itraise,  it  were  altogether  impossible  a  carnal  mind  shoeld 
ook  upon,  without  regretting  that  he  is  so  great,  to  whom 
they  are  so  little. 

4.  It  were  most  unsuitable  to  the  grants  and  pririlefes 
of  this  kingdom.  What  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  kingdom, 
can  never  be  enjoyed  but  upon  this  supposition,  that  they 
are  born  of  the  Spirit.  Think  of  the  present  privileges 
which  are  granted  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom : 

First,  They  are  brought  into  a  state  of  liberty.  He  who 
is  king  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  a  king  over  alaves,  hot  a 
Aree  people;  and  indeed  their  freedom  does  consist  in  this 
that  they  are  so  willmgly  subject  A  heathen  coaU  j<ay 
so  much,  speaking  in  reference  to  a  kingdom  which 
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governs,  according  to  his  apprehensions  of  it ;  In  re^no  naU 
nmus :  Deoservire^  regnare  at.  We  are  bom  in  a  kingdom, 
or  into  a  kingdom,  so  it  had  been  fbller  to  this  purpose. 
There  are  none  come  into  this  kingdom,  without  bemg  Dorn 
into  it,  or  attempered  and  suited  to  it  And  he  supposes  the 
highest  privilege  of  being  in  this  kingdom  is,  in  being  sub- 
servient to  God ;  "  To  serve  God,"  says  he,  "  that  is  to 
reign."  We  are  kings  in  this  kingdom,  rather  than  sub- 
jects, in  being  subject  to  him.  The  apostle  James  has  a 
magnificent  expression,  but  most  just,  and  not  strained : 
the  law  which  we  are  required  to  obev,  he  calls  the  roju 
law  of  liberty,  chap.  i.  95,  38.  And  tne  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  does  make  us  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death^  Rom.  viii.  3.  The  felicity  and  duty  of  the 
sabjects  in  this  kingdom  herein  meet  in  one  and  the  same 
point ;  for  whereas  it  is  their  duty  not  to  serve  sin,  'tis 
their  privilege  to  be  exempt  from  that  vile  servitude ;  and 
they  tnemselves  are  brougnt  to  resent  it  as  such  when  once 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  has  made  them  free.  Oh ! 
what  an  ease  is  it  to  have  the  yoke  thrown  off,  and  to  find 
a  man's  spirits  so  disentangled,  as  to  be  able  to  say ;  I  am 
not  restramed,  as  it  hath  sometimes  been,  from  the  love  and 
communioa  of  the  blessed  Gkxl;  I  am  not  depressed  and 
borne  dowa  towards  the  earth  as  heretofore,  when  I  should 
ascend  and  get  up  in  lively  affection  to  heaven.  It  is  a 
most  pleasant  thing  to  feel  liberty,  and  find  oneself  set 
free."  This  Spirit  by  which  persons  are  thus  born,  makes 
them  free  as  soon  as  they  are  bom :  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty:  t.e.  that  Spirit  which  refines 
and  transforms  firom  glory  onto  glory ;  as  the  connexion 
lies,  9  Cor.  iii.  17,  18.  How  inconsistent  therefore  must 
it  needs  be  with  those  who  remain  still  in  the  flesh ;  for 
such  a  one  loves  the  bondage  which  it  is  a  privilej^e  to  be 
freed  from ;  and  takes  pleasure  in  his  chains,  and  is  proud 
of  them.  The  case  is  with  him  as  with  that  servant  con- 
cerning whom  the  supposition  is  made  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
that  he  should  so  love  his  master,  as  when  the  time  of  re- 
laxation came,  he  would  not  go  free.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  souls  are 
begotten  unto  GkKl ;  and  whensoever  any  are  by  it  made 
sons,  they  are  made  free.  Therefore  we  read  of  this  liberty 
as  appropriate  to  the  sons  of  Gk>d ;  for  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, that  GKkI's  own  sons  should  be  slaves.  But  the 
bondage  of  slaves  is  preferred  by  carnal  hearts,  to  the 
liberty  of  sons :  and  it  will  be  always  so  till  they  become 
sons ;  and  they  will  never  be  sons,  till  they  are  bom  again, 
and  till  it  can  be  said  of  them,  there  is  something  produced 
in  them  which  is  spirit  bom  of  the  Spirit. 

Again,  Tranquillity  is  a  great  privilege  belonging  to  this 
kingdom.  One  who  is  not  thus  bom  of  the  Spirit  hath 
no  seed  or  principle  of  peace  in  himself.  To  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace,  and  this  kingdom  is  "  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  they 
who  are  still  in  the  flesh,  and  not  born  of  the  Spirit,  have 
that  still  in  their  temper  and  constitution,  whicn  is  incon- 
sistent with  peace;  and  which,  if  we  should  suppose  com- 
monly to  obtain  in  that  kingdom,  would  as  much  shatter 
and  discompose  things  there,  as  we  find  peace  is  from 
time  to  time  disturbed  in  this  lower  world.  What  is  it 
which  hath  made  this  world  so  troublesome  a  region,  but 
only  the  camality  of  iti  What  is  it  but  the  lusts  of  men, 
which  occasion  the  wars,  and  tumults,  and  commotions, 
which  fill  the  world  with  noise  and  blood  from  age  to  agel 
It  would  even  be  so  above  too,  if  you  should  suppose  that 
persons  should  be  generally  brought  thither,  who  were  not 
bom  spirit  of  spirit. 

Lastly,  Communion  with  God  is  the  great  privilege  of 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom ;  in  some  degree  m  this  pre- 
sent state,  and  perfectly  in  the  perfect  state  of  that  king- 
dom. But  do  we  think  that  one  who  is  not  bom  spirit  of 
spirit,  will  ever  care  to  converse  with  God  ctemally  and 
always.  Alas  I  how  little  do  they  care  for  it  now !  How 
little  do  they  love  the  Divine  presence !  How  wearisome  a 
thing  is  an  hour's  attendance  upon  God,  in  a  duty,  to  a 
carnal  heart  I  How  would  such  a  one  behave  himself,  to 
be  eternally  in  that  presence,  unto  which  he  is  so  averse ! 
Would  ic  oe  a  heaven  to  himi  Indeed  there  is  nothing 
which  hath  made  hell  any  where  but  sin ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  that  sin  could  get  into  heaven,  it  would  create  a 
hell  there  too. 


5.  It  would  be  most  unsuitable  to  the  commanity.  and 
all  the  fellow-subjects,  if  any  should  come  into  that  King- 
dom, who  were  not  thus  born.  It  was  evidently  the  design 
to  have  them  all  of  apiece,  who  should  have  place  together, 
in  this  kingdom.  When  that  work  was  designed  to  be  set 
on  foot  which  was  preparatory  and  fundamental  to  the  per- 
fect and  glorious  state  of  this  kingdom,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  he  who  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  should 
be  all  of  one.  (Heb.  ii.  11.)  i.  e.  all  reduced  to  conformity 
to  one  and  the  same  ori^al.  He  himself  who  is  the  Me- 
diator^ is  the  holy  and  just  One ;  these  are  the  characters 
by  which  we  find  him  discriminately  mentioned;  and  all 
who  are  to  be  gathered  to  him,  must  all  be  one  with  him 
in  this  thin?,  and  he  must  be  the  common  Sanctifier  of 
them  all ;  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  by  which  they  are  thus 
begotten  and  bom ;  that  so  they  may  agree  and  be  suitable 
to  him.  And  being  so,  it  is  manifest,  there  must  be  the 
same  ground  and  medium  of  common  agreement  among 
all,  who  should  be  united  to  him ;  if  they  must  all  be  made 
to  agree  to  him  who  is  holy,  it  cannot  be  but  they  must 
all  agree  to  one  another,  being  holy  and  sanctified  ones. 
Heaven  is  called  the  "  inheritance  of  them  who  are  sancti- 
fied ;"  and  certainly  the  communion  which  they  are  there 
to  have  with  one  another,  is  to  be  in  the  highest  and  per- 
fect sense  the  communion  oi  saints.  And  it  being  re- 
quisite that  there  should  be  an  agreement  and  oneness 
among  all  the  subjects  of  this  kin^om,  this  agreement 
was  not  to  be  brought  about,  considering  this  Kingdom 
must  consist  of  persons  who  were  unlike,  but  by  reducing 
them  who  were  fallen  fVom  that  perfection  which  originally 
belonged  to  their  natures,  to  a  conformity  to  the  rest. 
Therefore  you  find  this  said  conceming  those  who  are  to 
be  adjoined  and  brought  into  it,  that  they  thereby  actually 
come  unto  the  general  assembly,  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  so 
constitute  and  make  ap  the  church  of  the  nrst-bom,  Heb. 
xii.  32,  33.    You  must  note  that  first-bom  here  is  of  the 

Slural  number,  and  so  it  signifies  a  church  consisting  of 
rst-bom  ones,  and  roust  needs  have  reference  to  this  same 
birth  here  spoken  of  in  the  text.  It  was  not  otherwise 
possible,  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  or  conformity 
when  there  was  once  an  unlikeness  before,  but  by  reducing 
some  to  the  rest;  they  who  were  fallen  and  lapsed  from 
their  original  excellence,  to  a  conformity  to  them  who  stood. 
And  therefore  those  angels  who  stood,  remain  as  a  stand- 
ard and  pattern,  to  which  all  who  are  afterward  to  be  ad- 
joined to  this  kingdom  must  be  made  conformable.  As 
soon  as  they  are  got  into  the  account  of  first-born  ones,  or 
are  the  first-ftuits  of  his  creatures,  (Jam.  i.  18.)  the  flower 
and  most  excellent  and  noble  part  of  his  creation ;  they 
are  said  to  be  come  to  them.  The  church  made  up  of 
such,  in  conjunction  with  those  glorious  spirits,  the  angels 
who  stood,  comes  to  be  a  uniform  chuicn  and  kingdom. 
But  if  they  should  not  be  so  conformed,  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial both  to  the  order  and  felicity  of  this  kingdom. 
How  both  uncomely  and  uncomforti^le  a  thing,  if  there 
should  not  be  this  conformity !  How  uncomely  would  it 
be,  that  there  should  be  some  in  this  kingdom  rejoicing  in 
the  excellency  and  glory  of  their  eternal  Kine:,  and  some 
secretly  envying  him,  and  wishing  they  coulcT  tell  how  to 
unking  him !  How  indecorous,  when  the  generality  are 
engaged  in  eladsome  triumphant  songs  of  praise,  for  some 
to  lower  and  han^  the  head,  and  disliKe  the  very  thing  for 
which  others  do  give  thanks !  And  how  inconsistent  would 
it  be  with  the  felicity  of  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  that 
there  should  be  such  jars  and  discord  amoi^  them !  Cer- 
tainly it  must  be,  and  could  not  but  be,  a  torture  and  tor- 
ment to  them ;  and  no  doubt  every  thing  of  that  kind  must 
be  excluded  heaven,  the  perfect  state  of  that  kingdom.  If 
there  should  be  any  one  found  there,  who  should  have  this 
for  his  known  sense ;  that  he  cannot  love  God^  or  like  his 
government;  he  cannot  be  pleased  that  he  is  Lord  and 
King,  it  could  not  but  be  a  torture  unto  the  rest.  When 
the  kingdom  is  resigned  by  the  Mediator  into  the  Father's 
hand,  (1  Cor.  xv.  34.)  and  he  is  to  be  all  in  all ;  filling 
every  soul  with  his  fulness;  all  desires  and  wills  satiating 
and  satisfying  themselves  in  him :  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
pleasures,  it  could  not  but  be  a  tormenting  thing,  that  there 
should  be  any  who  can  take  no  felicity  in  him ;  who  dis- 
like his  person,  and  wish  him  off  the  throne ;  who  are 
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offended  at  the  poritj  of  that  state,  and  at  that  wherein  all 
the  rest  do  place  their  common  felicity.  It  would  be  very 
uncomely  and  uncomfortable  to  have  any  dissentions  in 
that  kingdom;  and  therefore  it  can  never  be  admitted,  and 
is  ap^rently  necessary,  that  whoever  comes  into  it  enter 
by  tnis  new  birth. 

6.  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  course  and  way  of  go- 
vernment in  this  kingdom,  whether  you  look  upon  it  in  its 
present,  or  future  or  perfect  state.  Consider  the  way  of 
government  in  this  present  state.  Whv,  here  God  governs 
in  a  way  somewhat  suitable  to  the  methods  of  government 
by  men ;  that  is,  by  laws  and  public  edicts,  with  threats 
and  promises  inserted  into  them ;  that  men  may  know 
what  they  are  to  do,  and  what  not;  and  what  they  are  to 
expect  by  way  of  reward  if  they  do  well,  and  what  by  way 
of  punishment,  if  they  do  amiss.  This  course  of  govern- 
ment is  suited  to  the  reasonable  nature  of  man,  and  does 
well  as  it  is  managed  by  some  men  over  others;  because 
they  who  are  to  be  the  governed  part,  do  sensibly  perceive 
how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  tne  governing  part,  either 
to  do  them  good  or  hurt,  according  as  they  obey  or  rebel. 
So  that  men's  senses  are  in  this  case  their  instructors,  of 
how  great  concernment  it  is  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
laws ;  and  how  dangerous  a  thing  to  attempt  the  violation 
of  them.  But  consider  how  these  same  methods  applied 
to  men  for  their  government,  by  an  invisible  Ruler,  can 
signify  in  this  case ;  or  what  their  success  commonly  is. 
There  are  as  plain  proposals  of  the  law  of  Qod  to  men,  as 
any  can  be  by  earthly  rulers.  'Tis  impossible  that  human 
laws  can  be  made  plainer,  than  the  Divine  laws,  are  in 
many,  and  those  the  most  important,  cases.  The  great 
Grod  promises  infinitely  greater  things  than  any  mortal 
can  promise;  and  threatens  greater  things,  than  they  can  as- 
sume to  themselves  to  do.  But  what  do  all  these  things 
signify,  where  men  remain  still  in  the  flesh  1  His  laws  are 
plain,  and  his  promises  very  assured,  and  his  threatenings 
awful  and  monitory,  to  them  who  are  once  bom  of  tne 
Spirit,  and  have  got  somewhat  of  sense  and  life  about  them, 
and  can  perceive  things  which  are  above  the  common 
allay :  but  for  them  who  jet  remain  strangers  to  this  birth, 
and  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  hath  done  no 
such  refining  work,  it  is  plain  that  sucn  men's  hearts  take 
no  impressions  from  the  plaine.<it  discoveries  of  his  will. 
When  they  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  a  continued  course 
of  sin ;  they  who  warn  them  are  like  them  who  mock ; 
and  whatsoever  they  represent  from  the  Divine  promises 
of  the  blessed  state  of  holy  and  sincere  and  obedient  souls, 
is  all  but  like  a  tale  which  is  told.  These  methods  of  go- 
vernment, in  the  present  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  will 
not  suit  those  who  are  not  born  spirit  of  spirit,  and  till  that 
Spirit  come  forth  with  that  power,  and  m  that  operation, 
by  which  the  souls  of  men  are  begotten  to  spiritual  life. 
In  that  work  itself,  and  by  that  work,  the  Divme  precepts, 
and  promises,  and  threatenings,  come  to  be  successful  and 
effectually  applied ;  but  never  else,  no  more  than  the  most 
express  human  laws,  with  the  aiddition  of  the  severest 
penalties,  or  promises  of  the  highest  rewards,  would  signi- 
fy to  a  multitude  of  dead  men. 

And  then  for  the  way  of  g:ovemment  in  the  future  state 
of  this  kingdom,  and  when  it  arrives  to  its  perfect  state ; 
there  we  must  suppose,  the  way  of  government  should  be, 
by  sweet  and  secret  intimations,  and  internal  irradiations, 
upon  receptive  minds  and  hearts ;  such  elapses  by  which 
hidden  sense  is  conveyed,  even  in  a  moment,  so  as  that  all 
the  subjects  of  that  kmgaom  are  to  obey,  as  it  were,  any 
wink,  or  nod,  or  glance  of  the  eye ;  I  mean  any  such  inti- 
mations which  can  as  secretly  convey  the  sense  of  the  g^eat 
Raler,  as  they  do  commonly  among  us.  But  how  mani- 
fest is  it  that  there  must  be  a  great  refinedness  of  mind  and 
heart,  to  receive  those  gentle  touches  by  which  spirits  are 
in  a  moment  to  be  swayed  this  wav  or  that.  One  who  is 
^et  a  composition  of  flesh,  and  not  bom  of  the  Spirit,  how 
incapable  is  he  of  these  kind  impressions ;  these  touches 
which  are  to  come  by  so  gentle  a  hand ;  these  so  insinu- 
ating ways,  by  which  Gtod  is  to  slide  into  the  very  spirits 
of  these  blessed  souls,  and  prompt  them  this  way  or  that 
as  he  pleases ! 

LasUy^  It  were  most  unsuitable  to  the  unchangeableness 
and  perpetuity  of  this  kingdom,  that  any  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  it,  who  are  not  bom  into  it,  or  made  spiritual 


as  the  constitution  of  it  is.  We  oa^t  in  all  nana  id 
think,  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  designed  for  per- 
petuity, and  never  to  be  chan^d,  most  be  most  oaczeep- 
tiooably  perfect.  It  were  a  dismal  thoa^it  that  this  king- 
dom should  be  at  once  both  eternal,  and  impedect:  £r 
then  if  it  were  imperfect  it  must  be  imperfect  alwajs ;  aad 
whatsoever  were  amiss  in  this  consiituilon  of  it,  wcqU 
never  be  repaired,  or  altered.  This  kingdom,  thoogfa  it  0 
in  its  inchoate  estate,  yet  imperfect,  that  inchoa&e  state  ii 
but  its  temporary  state,  whicn  will  soon  be  over :  bot  then 
there  must  be,  even  in  the  very  entrance  into  it,  an  entrance 
the  right  way ;  otherwise  the  case  will  be  like  an  error  ia 
the  first  concoction,  which  is  never  cured  in  the  aecoad; 
that  is,  it  must  be  by  being  bom  spirit  of  spirit.  When 
any  one  comes  into  it,  he  comes  into  a  kingaom  which  is 
to  be  everlasting;  and  so  whatever  there anooM  be  of  ir- 
regularity and  imperfection  in  admitting  him  into  this 
kingdom,  it  would  oe  an  unalterable  thing.  BohwamiaBy 
this  kingdom  can  never  be  altered :  grace  and  glory  doaoi 
substantiallv  differ.  That  holiness,  which  the  saints  cany 
the  name  01  such  from,  while  th^  are  here  on  earth,  » 
not  another  or  a  diverse  thing,  from  what  miMt  be  their 
etemal  character  above ;  it  will  be  of  the  same  kind,  otYj 
much  more  perfect.  That  knowledge  of  God,  and  saiis> 
faction  in  God.  which  is  to  be  enjoyra  hereafter,  is  of  ihc 
same  kind  ana  nature,  with  what  m  a  more  inferior  de- 


gree the  saints  partaire  of  here ;  and  in  that  lower  de- 
gree they  must  be  attempered  and  saited  in  their  voy 
constitution:  otherwise  there  would  be  a  sobattniaal 
difference  between  one  member  of  this  kingdom  and  an- 
other ;  and  which  were  never  to  be  altered,  bm  mm  last 
always :  because  the  difference  which  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween tne  present  and  future  state  of  this  kingdom,  is  act 
substantial,  but  gradual  only.  And  therefore  the  aposdc 
argues  witn  so  much  severity,  (Heb.  zii.)  when  be  had 
been  speaking  of  that  which  is  most  constituent  of  this 
kin§|dom,  "  an  innumerable  company  of  angeb,  and  ihe 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  all  making  np  togedKr 
one  "  church  of  the  first-bom  written  in  beavcn ;  We 
having,"  says  he,  "  received  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  let  us  have  grsuse  to  serve  God  acceptably  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear;  for  our  God  is  a  caB<iaBiB( 
fire.'*  You  have  now  the  frame  and  model  of  tli»  kiagdoa 
brought  among  you,  which  is  never  to  be  shaken;  yon  are 
to  account  therefore  that  God  will  make  thoroogb  workm 
his  setting  up  this  kingdom ;  that  there  shall  be  no  flaws 
or  defects  to  be  found,  which  shall  be  incapable  of  tenedj 
and  cure  afterwards.  He  never  intends  lotake  thisfzaaie 
of  things  asunder  any  more,  but  that  it  shall  laot  for  ever ; 
and  therefore  expect  him  to  be  a  consuming  fire  aiMxa  this 
work ;  he  is  not  to  be  dallied  with  now  he  bath  sack  a 
work  as  this  in  his  hands;  therefore  look  ikat  yon  carry  it 
acceptably  to  him,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  He  vul 
show  himself  to  be  a  consuming  fire  in  the  managiBg  the 
work  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  setting  and  frasung  thtf 
constitution  and  state  of  things  which  he  resolved  acfcr 
should  be  shaken,  but  should  last  always.  And  theveiy 
reason  of  the  thing  itself  doth  require  that  it  aboold  be 
so ;  for  whatever  a  man  designs  for  a  long  cootinaance,  he 
would  be  most  accurately  curious  about.  That  which  he 
intends  only  for  a  day,  he  would  be  little  aolicitoas  hov  a 
were  composed  and  framed ;  whether  there  were  sack 
curiosity  and  similitude  of  parts,  yea  or  no ;  hot  Ihic 
which  he  intends  to  be  a  lasting  and  permanent  thing,  tta 
he  would  have  to  be  very  exact  at  first.  A  kingdcm 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  Do  we  think  ihu 
when  the  blessed  God  designed  a  perpetual  and  unshakm 
kingdom,  he  would  take  that  into  the  constitution  of  it,  bv 
which  it  would  certainly  come  to  be  divided  •gmiiwi  iisel/; 
and  be  disagreeing  to  itself,  as  the  image  or  rcpresentaaca 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  part  brass,  part  iron,  aad 
part  clay  1  Surely  this  kingdom  most  be  another  kind  ctf 
constitution,  and  made  better  to  agree  with  itself,  i 
as  it  is  designed  to  be  unchangeable  and  everlasting 
Thus  then  you  have  the  second  thing  demonsti 
the  necessity  of  bein^  bom  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  the 
having  place  in  the  kmgdom  of  God.  It  lies  in  our  war 
here  to  reflect,  that  since  there  are  so  many  AUl,  dear,  ca> 
gent,  and  convictive  reasons  of  this  truth,  that  yet  there 
shomd  be  so  great  unaptness  and  slowness  in  the  apints  of 
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men,  to  reoeife  wo  raaft  ft  troth  ss  this.  Is  it  not  an  amazing 
thing,  that  whereas  troths  of  another  import,  as  soon  as 
they  appear  to  be  soch,  are  presently  received,  and  without 
any  more  ado ;  and  if  they  are  understood  to  concern  ns. 
they  are  commonly  received  with  soitable  affections  ana 
impressions  upon  men's  minds  1  If  yon  shoold  tell  a  man 
there  is  an  opportmiity  of  an  adrantageoos  bargain ;  if  he 
oDce  comes  to  beliere  it  to  be  tme,  he  not  €(a\y  assents  to 
it,  bat  receives  it  with  correspondent  impressions  on  his 
will,  resolation,  and  affections ;  it  inflnences  his  practice, 
and  he  goes  and  does  accordingly.  It  is  a  thing  most 
amazing,  when  we  consider  how  express  the  affirmation  is, 
and  how  plain  and  clear  the  reasons  are :  and  that  if  once 
it  be  acknowledged  a  tmth,  it  cannot  but  oe  acknowledged 
a  most  important  truth;  that  yet  we  so  commonly  hear  of 
soch  matters,  just  as  we  hear  a  tale  which  is  told,  and  as 
if  it  were  all  one  to  ns,  whether  it  were  true  or  false. 
What  would  we  think  necessary  to  beget  an  unwavering 
firm  persuasion  in  our  hearts,  that  such  a  thing  is  true  1 
Why  certainly  the  concurrence  of  testimony  and  plain 
reason  together,  carry  as  much  as  our  hearts  can  wish  in 
order  to  the  clearing  of  whatsoever  truth.  Here  is  the 
express  wovd  of  the  Lord  of  this  kingdom:  for  tis  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cnrist,  as  well 
as  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now  you  will  look  upon  it  as  the 

freatest  vanity  and  madness  imi^ginable  for  any  to  promise 
imself  an  interest  and  share  in  the  hlessedness  of  that 
kingdom,  against  the  express  word  of  the  Lord  of  it. 
Pray,  by  wbat  right  should  you  come  into  it,  if  the  Lord 
and  Kin^  will  not  admit  you  1  Or  br  what  power  1  Where 
is  yoor  right  if  he  denv  your  right  f  Where  is  your  power 
to  evade  or  oppose,  if  he  resist  and  withstand  yon  1  If 
there  were  no  more  in  the  business,  this  were  enough,  he 
hath  spoken  it,  and  ratified  it  by  the  seal  of  his  own 
Amen,  yerilj,  verily  I  say  unto  vou:  I  do  assever  it  to 
yoo :  I  assert  it  to  you  with  all  tne  peremptoriness  iouiF 
ginable.  What  should  become  of  that  man's  soul,  or 
what  can  we  think  of  his  persuasion,  who  is  persuaded 
against  the  real  word  of  the  Lord  of  this  Idn^om,  that  he 
shall  have  place  in  it  1  The  reason  of  the  thmg  is  so  con- 
victive  and  manifest,  that  nothing  can  be  more.  You  may 
as  well  think  of  making  a  composition  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, fire  and  water,  of  the  most  inconsistent  things ;  as  to 
bring  flesh  and  spirit  together  into  the  composition  ol  this 
kingdom. 


SERMON  IV/ 

Tns  truth  we  have  m  hand  is  this ; — That  there  is  a 
work  to  be  done  upon  all  who  partake  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  by  which  they  are  to  be  oom  spirit  of  spirit.— We 
have  spoken  of  this  doctrinallv  at  large ;— the  use  of  it  is 
now  before  us.  And  that  which  I  have  first  to  take  notice 
of,  as  a  reflection  which  cannot  but  be  of  very  great  and 
common  use,  is,  that  since  this  is  so  plain  and  evident  a 
truth,  it  is  exceeding  strange  that  it  should  not  more  com- 
monly and  visibly  obtain  in  the  belief  of  those  who  profess 
themselves  Christians.  So  important  a  truth  believed, 
could  not  but  infer  that  that  belief  would  be  visible  in  the 
practice ;  and  so  evident  a  truth,  one  would  think,  men 
should  not  stick  to  believe.  Wherefore  there  are  these 
two  heads.  I  think  might  be  worth  our  while  to  discourse 
to  jaa: — 1.  To  let  you  see  that  it  is  but  too  visible  this 
tmth  is  not  believed  by  the  generality  of  professed  Chris- 
tians.— ^3.  To  show  the  unreasonableness  of  men's  disbeliei 
in  reference  thereunto. 

1.  I  am  to  show  that  this  truth  is  not  believed  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  And  that 
I  mayspeak  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  it  will  be  requisite 

1.  TO  tell  von  what  I  mean  by  their  not  believing  this 
truth ;  and  tnen— 9.  Show  you  that  men  do  not  believe  it. 

1st,  What  is  intended  by  this  charge  vmm  the  ^nerality 
of  persons  professina  Christianity  1  Here  it  will  be  ne- 
eeasarr  to  say  something  to  you,— concerning  the  object, 
or  truth,  which  is  not  belieinBd ;  and— 3.  Something  con- 
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ceming  the  nature  of  that  belief  which,  we  complain,  is 
wanting  in  reference  thereunto.  Concerning  the  object, 
it  is  requisite  you  understand  that  we  mean  this  truth  taken 
entirely,  and  so  as  to  comprehend  together  the  several 
Uiings  which  are  contained  in  it.  As  for  instance,— I. 
That  there  is  a  change  necessary  to  be  wrought  in  the 
spirits  of  men— 8.  That  this  change  must  be  so  great  and 
entire  upon  their  apirits  as  to  amount  to  another  birth,  or 
being  bom  of  the  Spirit— 3.  That  God  hath  such  a  work 
and  design  in  hand,  as  the  constitution  of  a  new  kin^om 
of  obedient  and  happy  subjects ;  such  as  shall  wilhngly 
obey,  and  gladly  ana  joyfully  partake  and  commdnicate 
with  him  in  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  this  kingdom,  and 
—4.  That  there  is  no  other  way  of  entrance  into  this 
kingdom  but  by  being  so  bom  and  connaturalized  thereto. 
All  these  things  are  evidendy  contained  in  this  doctrine. 
Now  it  is  constantly  acknowledged,  when  you  put  some 


festly  appear,  that  he  hath  never  digested  the  ^stem  and 
frame  ofsnch  truths,  as  they  lie  together,  and  do  amount 
to  this  anm.  And  mdeed  that  is  one  great  fault  in  the 
common  faith  of  persons  professing  Christianity,  that  it  is 
a  partial  faith ;  they  believe  this  and  that  particular  tmth, 
they'll  tell  yon,  taken  asunder  from  the  rest :  but  consider 
such  and  such  truths  as  they  are  a  {Art  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Christian  truths ;  and  so  it  is  most  apparent,  tnat 
thev  are  not  received  and  taken  in.    And. 

3.  Suppose  any  have  never  so  distinct  thoughts  and  ap- 
prehensions of  tne  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  those  in  particu- 
lar which  this  tmth  sums  up ;  yet  the  faith  of  most  who 
profess  the  Christian  name,  it  is  plain,  is  quite  another 
thing,  in  the  nature  of  it,  than  what  really  and  tmly  we 
ought  to  reckon,  the  belief  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  I  do 
not  intend,  when  I  say  these  things  are  not  believed,  that 
men  professing  Christianity  are  arrived  to  an  explicit 
disbelief,  or  that  they  reckon  themselves  unbelievers,  or 
profess  mfidelity  in  this  matter ;  or  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  real  assent  unto  such  traths  as  this.  But  there 
is  not  that  assent  which,  according  to  the  strictness  of  the 
Scripture  notion,  we  ought  to  put  the  name  of  belief  upon ; 
that  is,  they  dcm't  take  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  great 
God,  as  a  thing  revealed  from  heaven  to  them,  that  it  is 
necessary  they  undergo  such  a  transforming  change  in 
their  own  spirits,  in  order  to  their  having  place  in  this 
kingdom ;  tnis  is  not  received  on  the  authority  of  Gkxl, 
and  so  as  accordingly  to  influence  their  hearts  and  prac- 
tice. Which  if  it  doth  not  do.  it  doth  nothing ;  and  which 
if  it  be  not  apt  to  do,  it  is  not  that  faith  which  the  Scripture 
intend. 

This  then  is  that  which  we  are  to  make  out,  from  seve- 
ral considerations.    As, 

I.  That  the  Scripture  doth  commonly  attribute,  or  gives 
intimation  by  which  we  are  taught  to  attribute  the  inefil- 
cacy  of  the  Gospel  doctrine,  to  men's  disbelief  of  it,  or  their 
not  believing.  As  that  passage  of  the  apostle,  wherein  he 
quotes  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Rom.  x.  16.  They  have  not  all 
obeyed  the  QoBoei,  for  E^as  saith,  Who  hath  believed 
our  report  1  They  have  not  all  obeyed ;  and  why  1  Be- 
cause Isaiah  saith,  thej  have  not  believed.  The  things 
which  the  Gospel  requires  as  matter  of  duty,  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  it,  would  be  comported  with,  and  obeyed,  if  the 
troth  of  them  were  believed.  Thw  are  not  believed ;  and 
how  is  that  demonstrated  1  Why  tbey  are  not  obeyed.  So 
we  are  told  of  the  scoffers  who  would  be  in  the  last  days ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  more 
scoffed  at  than  the  Snirit,  alid  this  work  of  the  Spirit  upon 


the  Gospel,  therefore  they  scoff,  and  therefore  they  indulge 
themselves  in  all  ungodliness.  We  are  told,  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who 
believes,  Kom.  i.  16.  Which  plainly  intimates^  that  it 
signifies  noUiing  with  them  who  oelievc  not.  With  them 
who  believe  it  is  a  mighty  powerful  thing ;  but  with  them 
who  believe  it  not,  it  efiecis  nothing ;  there  'tis  weak  and 
impotent    So  again  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  1  Thess. 
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ii.  13.  that  these  Thessalonians,  when  he  first  came  among 
them,  received  the  word,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  bat  as 
the  word  of  Gk>d,  which  worketh  efiectnally  in  them  who 
believe.  It  hath  a  most  effectnal  work^  where  it  is  believed ; 
and  wheresoever  therefore  it  is  inefiectaal,  and  there  are 
no  suitable  impressions  to  be  foond  upon  men's  S])irits, 
there  it  is  manifest  it  is  not  believed.  And  SThess.  ii.  13. 
We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  to  Qod  always  for  yon,  bre- 
thren I  for  God  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sane- 
tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  Which 
plainly  implies,  that  the  truth  wherever  it  is  believed,  is 
accompanied  with  the  sanctifying  impressions  and  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit ;  and  it  can't  oe  understood  to  be  be- 
lieved where  it  is  not  so.    And, 

3.  Consider  farther,  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  is 
such,  and  so  nearly  and  directly  concerns,  and  tends  to  in- 
fluence  the  practice,  that  it  is  not  possible  it  can  be  truly 
believed,  if  it  is  not  believed  practically.  We  are  to  con- 
sider a  vast  difference  between  such  kind  of  assents,  which 
are  conversant  about  truths,  all  the  design  whereof  is  com- 
passed and  attained,  as  soon  as  we  have  spoken  them ;  and 
those  which  have  a  further  design ;  that  is,  to  guide  and 
govern  a  roan's  practice,  this  way  or  that.  Sure  it  is  a  far 
other  kind  of  assent  that  I  am  to  give,  for  example,  to  thiis 
truth ;  that  such  a  thing  is  poison,  and  would  destroy  my 
life ;  such  a  thing  is  useful  for  food,  and  would  preserve 
my  life ;  than  if  1  give  to  this,  that  the  sun  is  so  many  hun- 
dred times  bigger  than  the  earth.  The  reason  is,  that  that 
doth  no  way  concern  my  practice,  and  'tis  no  nuitter  how 
superficial  an  assent  I  give  it ;  but  the  other  are  things  which 
concern  my  practice,  and  if  I  do  not  believe  them  suitably, 
and  with  a  practical  belief,  I  might  as  soon  eat  the  poison 
as  the  food.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  these 
things,  that  they  should  be  or  can  be  believed  truly,  if  they 
are  not  believed  practically ;  and  so  as  to  influence  the 
heart,  and  direct  tne  coarse ;  so  far  as  that  I  never  satisfy 
m^elf  with  knowing,  that  men  are  to  be  bom  spirit  of 
spirit,  but  drive  at  this,  to  be  myself  so  bom.  Otherwise 
it  is  the  most  manifest  thing  in  all  the  world,  that  I  tam 
this  great  important  truth,  which  most  nearly  concerns  me, 
to  a  thing  of  mere  imperlinency  to  myself.    Again, 

3.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  man,  tho- 
roughly to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  and  yet  altogether  to 
be  unconcerned  about  it ;  supposing  the  thing  in  its  own 
nature  such  as  does  nearly  touch  some  grand  concernment 
one  way  or  other.  There  are  two  things  I  would  remark 
to  you  c<xiceroing  the  nature  of  man :  the  one  is,  that  it  is 
capable  of  having  some  prospect  of  what  is  future  ;  it  is 
not  confined  to  onl3r  present  things,  as  it  is  with  the  brutal 
nature.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  indiffer- 
ent about  happiness  and  misery.  The  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of  having  a  prospect  of  futurity,  or  somewhat  be- 
yond the  present  time.  His  rational  nature  doth  in  this 
differ  Arom  a  brute  creature,  that  whereas  that  is  confined 
only  to  the  present,  and  can  have  no  prospect  of  what  is  fu- 
ture ;  meiK  as  their  own  experience  mav  tell  them,  have  a 
prospect  oi  what  is  future,  and  may  befall  them  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  or  what  may  be  a  year  hence,  and  what 
they  are  then  to  do.  They  have  a  foresight  of  what  maybe 
an  advantajge  or  disadvantage  to  them  in  future  time.  But 
then  it  is  incapable  of  being  indifferent  whether  things 
should  be  well  or  ill  with  them,  supposing  they  do  indeed 
believe  what  thej  have  some  prospect  ol  Suppose  yoa 
hear  such  a  one  mtends  to  kill  you  to-morrow,  and  have 
vour  blood ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  man  to 
be  so  far  unconcerned,  as  altogether  to  be  indifferent,  whe^ 
ther  his  life  be  destroyed  to-morrow  or  no.  But  according 
as  he  believes  or  disbelieves  the  report,  so  he  will  be  con- 
cerned or  unconcerned  about  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent. Wherefore  it  must  necessarily  also  be,  that  according 
as  men  believe  or  disbelieve  what  hath  that  aspect  upon 
their  future  eternal  states,  either  that  npon  such  terms  tney 
shall  have  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  be  excluded 
and  shut  out  for  ever;  it  is  altogether  impossible,  if  men 
do  reallv  believe  what  is  said  to  them  concerning  these 
things,  that  they  should  be  so  indifferent,  whether  they  be 
happy  or  miserable  throughout  a  vast  and  immense  eter- 
ni^,  as  to  have  no  care  or  concern  about  the  matter.    I  add, 

4.  That  the  common  unconceraedness  about  such  things, 
is  not  to  be  resolved  into  any  thing  else,  but  their  unbe- 


lief. I  shall  here  more  distinctly  laboar  to  evioee  lo  ym 
these  two  things, — 1.  That  men  are  very  generally  imeaa- 
ceraed  about  those  things  which  this  troth  bath  lekiioi 
to;  their  spiritual  and  eternal  states.— 2.  That  this  thor 
unconceraedness  is  otherwise  unaccountable. 

1.  That  they  are  unconcerned  is  too  apparent  ihm  ss 
dry  considerations :  as, 

1.  That  they  are  so  little  inquisitive,  whether  thoa  gren 
transforming  change  hath  passed  upon  their  spiiim,  yeau 
no.  I  understand  there  is  a  great  necessitT  or  being  bora 
spirit  of  spirit.  What  would  more  naturally  ensue,  if  ihs 
were  believed,  than  to  say,  Am  I  so  bora  1  Or  what  is  it 
to  be  so  bom  1  Do  I  find  any  speeimen  or  di»oawttj  of 
such  a  work  wrought  in  mjrselfl  While  there  mn  so  fev 
who  ever  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  anch  inqairies, 
certainly  there  is  a  very  great  nneonoernednesa  anm  tie 
matter,  and  such  as  doth  manifestly  bespeak  the  didKlicf 
that  there  is,  or  needs  to  be,  any  such  thinr.    And, 

3.  That  men  so  easily  take  the  matter  for  granted,  and 
are  so  easil^^  satisfied.  Certainly,  if  there  were  that  deep 
concern  which  the  exigence  and  importance  of  the  maner 
requires,  men  would  not  be  very  easy  to  adoiit  of  Miisfre- 
tion  in  the  cajie,  and  soon  and  slightly  pass  it  over;  aad 
think  they  have  done  enough  when  they  haye  asked  the 
Question,  though  it  be  answered  they  can't  tell  bow.  If 
they  have  thought  it  probable,  the  thought  yet  would  mm 
and  again  return ;  But  am  1  surel  Is  this  to  be  boca 
spirit  of  spirit,  and  am  I  thus  borni  Thej  wooU  nevs 
think  they  could  be  too  sure,  or  that  enough  eonld  be  doM 
to  make  the  matter. sure. 

3.  That  it  is  a  thing  so  little  insisted  apon  in  pnyer, 
among  persons  who  profess  the  Christian  name,  that  God 
would  give  his  Spirit  for  this  purpose ;  at  leak  that  tkc 
hearts  of  people  so  little  go  out  in  any  such  pelitiaBs  sad 
requests  to  God.  If  it  should  be  naked  them  who  allow 
prayer  to  have  any  place  in  their  practice,  Whaeh  way  dD 
your  hearts  work  most  in  prayer  i  If  they  were  to  give  aa 
account  of  the  sense  of  their  hearts,  woald  it  not  be  this; 
"  Lord,  grant  me  what  appears  desirable  to  Be  m  ihii 
world ;  tnat  I  ma;^  have  my  carnal  desires  satisfied  to  the 
full  1''  But  who  insists  with  importunity  aad  ea 
upon  this  great  thing  1  "  Lord,  whatsoever  tkoa 
or  deniest,  grant  me  thy  Spirit :  let  me  be 
reduced  to  poverty  ana  he^garyi  let  me  wander  «p  aaf 
down  in  the  want  of  all  things;  but  give  me  thy  Sum.' 
Oh !  what  loud  and  importunate  cries  would  there  se  hr 
the  Spirit,  if  this  doctnne  were  believed  !  Bnt  God  nvr 
withhold  many  thin^  from  men  much  more  to  their  dis- 
pleasure and  dissatisfaction,  than  his  Spirit,  and  aboa 
which  they  would  much  more  sensibly  coo^ilain;  tab 
away  their  estates  and  rdations,  and  tbej  comniain  i^ 
cry  for  them ;  but  he  may  withdraw  or  withhold  nis  Spirr. 
and  they  can  ^o  years  together,  and  never  rompiain  er  fed 
themselves  grieved  at  it.  The  very  execution  ot  the  ihieab- 
ening  does  not  make  them  uneasy :  "  My  Spirit  shall  a« 
strive."  It  doth  not  strive  with  many  from  day  lo  dsy, 
and  year  to  year ;  and  yet  it  doth  not  make  tlwB  eoa- 

f>lain.    This  is  too  plain  aa  argument,  that  it  is  not  fas- 
ieved  that  there  is  a  necessity,  in  order  to  the 
into  Gtod's  kingdom,  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  That  men  are  so  little  in  expectation,  and  no 

generally  in  a  waiting  posture,  for  the  Spirit  when  they 
ear  of  it.  How  few  are  there  who  are  in  sach  expedta- 
tions,  day  by  day,  more  than  they  who  wait  for  the  Bon- 
ing!  Oh !  when  shall  this  Spirit  come  1  When  shall  ihe 
happy  hour  be  of  its  sensible  appearance  in  my  dead  and 
foriora  soul  1  When  they  hear,  that  ^irit  is  aa  the  wiad 
whicii  bloweth  where  it  liateth ;  how  few  are  ready  to  mw. 
Oh  I  when  shall  I  find  its  breathings  upon  me  1  Whca 
will  it  reach  me  1  When  shall  I  feel  some  of  its  powcrM 
influences  and  refVeshin|r  gales  1 

5.  That  men  are  so  htUe  afraid  of  rcsiating  the  Spinu 
and  of  giving  it  oflfenee  and  provocatioa ;  so  as  that  God 
should  penaUy  retract  or  withhold  iL  Certainly  if  ths 
doctrine  were  believed,  men  would  be  in  a  yeiy  great  dread 
ujpon  this  acooont ;  they  would  tremble  tothihk  of  the  pa^ 
smility  or  danger  of  giving  that  distate  hr  neglecte.^  and 
resistance  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  as  to  maiie  it  ictire«  aa 
knowing  whether  ever  it  wonki  return.    Again, 

6.  That  the  thoughts  of  this  concernment  do  i»o 
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min^e  with  men's  affiurs,  in  which  they  emplOT  them> 
selves  hert  under  the  sun ;  wad  not  more  check  their  too 
impetoons  pursuit  of  their  worldly  deawns,  isiiich  their 
hearts  are  so  ever  intent  upon.  If  this  doctrine  were  in- 
deed belicTed.  it  cooid  not  sorely  be,  bm  that  many  times 
in  the  midst  of  secular  business,  such  thoughts  would  come 
in ;  But  am  I  yet  bom  of  the  Spirit  1  All  tnat  I  do  is  mere 
idle  trifling  impertinency  when  I  don't  yet  know,  whether 
I  am  so  much  as  alive,  in  order  to  heaven  and  God's  king- 
dom, and  the  eternal  state  which  is  before  me.  How  sel- 
dom throughout  the  day  can  any  such  thoughts  be  crowded 
into  the  nunds  of  men !  Surely  it  would  be  a  mat  check 
to  the  heat  of  their  pursuits  after  the  thinss  of  the  world, 
if  such  thoughts  did  but  now  and  then  strike  in ;  and  they 
could  not  but  strike  in  often,  if  the  matter  were  indeed 
thoroughly  believed :  "  I  must  be  so  born  into  hearen,  or 
buried  in  all  the  darkness  and  misery  of  hell  for  ever." 

7.  If  men  were  so  concerned  about  this  matter  as  the 
thorough  belief  of  it,  one  would  think,  should  infer;  such 
thoughts  must  needs  be  a  very  great  allay  to  the  pleasure 
and  sweemess  of  their  sensual  enjoyments.  When  they 
are  relaxinr  themselyes  to  pleasure,  and  allowing  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  excursions  into  this  or  that  kind  of 
sensual  delight :  certainly  they  could  not  so  freely  enjoy 
the  creatures  tnemselves,  if  it  were  considered ;  "  I  am 
yet  at  a  very  great  uncertainty  whether  the  divine  life 
hath  any  place  in  my  soul  or  no;  whether  the  great  work 
of  the  new  creation  nath  any,  so  much  as  the  least,  begin- 
nings in  me  1"  Alas,  what  an  infusion  would  this  be  of 
gall  and  wormwood,  of  bitterness  and  death,  into  whatso- 
ever sensual  delights,  which  would  utterly  ^il  the  sweet- 
ness of  them ;  if  it  were  believed  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  thus  bom ;  and  yet  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are 
thus  bora  I 

And  pray  then,  what  can  we  resolve  this  unconcemed- 
ness  into,  which  is  the  other  thing  under  this  head ;  but 
their  disbelief,  and  that  they  want  a  thorough  persuasion 
of  this  trath,  that  I  must  be  so  born,  or  perish  1  For  think 
of  what  else  we  would  resolve  it  into.  Is  it  the  obscurity 
of  the  matter,  and  that  it  is  merely  an  unintelligible  thing  t 
But  why  is  this  unintelligible,  that  there  is  a  work  neces- 
sary to  be  wrought  upon  the  spirits  of  men  by  the  Spirit 
of  Qod,  to  render  them  suitable  to  God,  and  capable  of 
blessedness  in  him  1  Indeed  what  can  we  think  of  that  is 
plainer,  if  we  consider  the  common  state  of  men,  and  the 
present  temper  of  their  spirits  1  aod  how  apparently  ne- 
cessary it  is,  that  their  spirits  must  be  of  another  temper, 
in  order  to  their  being  happy;  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  in  this  kind,  but  by  a  proportionable  cause ;  and 
that  such  an  effect  doth  manifestly  challenge  to  be  wrought 
by  such  a  cause  %  They  are  to  be  changed  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel  from  srlory  unto  glory ;  where  the  pro- 
gressive work  is  spoken  of,  or  the  same  nature  and  kind 
with  that  whereof  we  are  speaking ;  even  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.  3  Cor.  iii.  Id.  That  as  does  not  signify  simi- 
litude but  identity  :  the  work  most  be  such  as  may  plainly 
and  evidently  speak  its  own  author ;  or  so  as  that  it  may 
be  peremptorily  concluded,— this  is  a  work  so  very  agree- 
able to  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of 
C3od  could  have  done  iL  Now  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
wrought  like  itself,  and  worthy  of  itself;  and  what  it,  and 
it  only,  could  do.  'Tis  trae  indeed  that  the  nature  of  the 
iwork,  and  all  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  the  way  of  work- 
ing, may  be  very  much  unknown  things  to  persons  as  yet 
onexperienced.  Qut  that  there  is  such  a  work  necessary 
to  be  done,  l^  which  the  spirits  of  men  are  to  be  changed, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  only  can  do  it,  I  know  nothing 
can  be  pretended  more  intelligible  than  this ;  or  why,  at 
least,  it  should  with  any  tolerable  or  colourable  pretence 
be  said  to  be  an  unintell^ible  thing.  'Tis  not  because 
men  cannot  understand  this,  but  because  they  have  no 
mind  to  believe  it  and  admit  the  trath  about  it  into  their 
hearts,  that  they  are  so  little  willing  of.  Or  is  it,  that  the 
thing  is  inconsiderable,  and  not  worthy  of  their  regard  1 
No  man  who  hath  not  abiured  his  understanding,  can  have 
the  face  to  say  so.  What  can  concern  me  more,  than 
"whether  I  have  a  station  in  Gknl's  kingdom,  or  not  1  where 
the  state  is  such  as  includes  and  comprehends  the  whole  of 
that  felicity  and  blessedness,  which  an  intelligent  nature 
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is  capable  of,  and  being  excluded  that  kingdom,  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded blessedness,  and  left  a  miserable  creature  for  ever  1 
certainly  no  man  who  hath  not  abandoned  man,  and  put 
off  himself,  but  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  greatest 
con.cemmeut  to  him  of  all  others ;  and  that  therefore  he 
is  not  unmoved  and  unaffected,  with  this  matter,  because 
he  thinks  it  inconsiderable  and  not  worth  his  regard.  The 
business  therefore  still  returns  hither,  that  it  is  not  be- 
lieved :  men  will  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
concerned. 

Thus  far  you  see,  that  there  is  too  plain  evidence  that 
this  doctrine  is  not  believed.  The  next  thing  would  be  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  disbelief.  It  might  well 
astonish  our  hearts  to  think  what  there  is  of  malignity  and 
horror  in  this  belief  among  them  who  professedly  own, 
that  this  revelation  is  from  God ;  but  yet,  it  is  manifest, 
all  the  whilCj  that  they  do  not  believe  it :  or  that  ever  it 
should  enter  mto  the  heart  of  a  creature  capable  of  under- 
standing its  own  rise  and  original  from  the  ever  blessed 
God,  to  doubt,  or  dispute,  or  deny  so  plain  and  manifest 
a  revelation  from  him  as  this,  xhe  case  arrives  to  this 
state,  and  we  cannot  give  it  a  more  favourable  one,  as  if 
such  a  person  should  say  to  the  great  God,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  "  I  take  thee  to  have  spoken  by  thy  own 
Son,  such  and  such  words  to  men,  but  I  do  not  believe 
them."  This  it  plainly  comes  to.  He  hath  said,  that  men 
must  be  bom  again,  or  they  can  never  come  into  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  if  such  persons  would  say,  what  is  m 
their  hearts,  they  must  say  too.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The 
matter  comes  to  a  direct  and  flat  contradiction,  a  practica. 
one,  and  which  is  more  and  worse  than  a  verbal  one,  be- 
tween them  and  the  great  Lord  and  Founder  of  this  king- 
dom :  as  if  they  better  knew  the  mind  of  Gk>d  in  this  mat- 
ter, than  his  own  Son,  who  came  out  of  his  bosom ;  or 
better  understood,  who  were  to  be  of  Gtod's  kingdom,  and 
who  not,  than  he  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  all 
the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  is  put.  Certainly  when  this 
matter  comes  to  be  discussed,  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
to  pitch  upon  any  thing  in  our  own  thoughts  which  carries 
more  of  monstrosity  and  horror  in  it,  than  the  disbelief 
of  such  a  truth. 


SERMON  v.* 

Wb  have  insisted  upon  this  subject  doctrinally  at  larg«| 
and  made  some  entrance  upon  the  use.  That  which  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  inferred,  is ;  That  this  being  so 
evident  and  important  a  truth,  it  is  very  strange  it  should 
not  be  more  generally  believed  among  Christians,  than 
apper^itly  it  is.  We  have  showed  that  generally  it  is  not 
believed,  in  the  last  exercise ;  and  are  now  to  show, 

Secondly,  The  great  unreasonableness  and  perversity  of 
this  disbelief  in  reference  to  this  threat  important  truth. 
We  insist  the  longer  and  more  distinctly  upon  this  use, 
because  it  is  the  use  which  our  Lord  himself  makes  of  his 
discourse,  upon  this  subject,  as  you  may  see  in  the  1 1th 
and  13th  verses,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
and  open  afterwards.  The  great  unreasonableness  of  not 
believing  this  trath  will  appear,  if  you  consider— 1.  How 
much  is  to  be  said  for  it— Sl  How  very  little  and  insigni- 
ficant any  thing  is,  which  can  be  said  against  it. 

1.  Consider  now  much  is  to  be  said  for  it,  and  hath  in 
part  been  said.  As  much  surely  as  any  considering  per- 
son would  think  necessary  to  recommend  a  thing  to  his 
belief  which  he  did  not  know  before.  I  would  appeal  to 
men,  what  would  they  expect  1  Or  what  condition  would 
they  require  any  such  thing  to  be  qualified  with,  which 
they  would  think  to  be  a  competently  credible  object  of 
their  belief  1  What  would  they  say  is  necessary  1  What 
suppositions  would  they  makel  If  you  had  a  voice  from 
heaven,  or  an  angel  sent  to  yon  on  purpose ;  or  if  Christ 
himself  should  appear  and  speak  these  words  to  you,  as 
he  did  to  Nicodemus;  then  yon  wouJd  believe.  Even 
they  who  say  so  would  soon  find,  if  God  should  make  such 
trials  with  them,  it  would  be  to  as  litUe  purpose,  aft  to. 
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elothe  it  with  the  evidence  wherewith  he  doth  recommend 
it.  For  you  see,  though  our  Liord  himself  did  speak  these 
things  to  Nicodemus,  yet  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of 
infidelity  still.  Bat  wbat,  is  not  a  thing  sufficienil};  crcr 
dible  without  sach  a  recommendation  as  this  1  Or  is  it  not 
a  most  unreasonable  extravagance  to  saj,  *'  Except  oar- 
selves,  with  our  own  eyes,  see  signs  and  wonders,  we  will 
not  believe  V*  What,  have  you  a  vision  and  voice  tor  every 
thing  you  believe  which  you  don't  see  with  your  own 
eyes  1  X>et  it  be  considered  what  we  have  to  assure  us  of 
this  great  truth. 

1.  We  have  the  plain  reasonableness  of  the  thing  itself: 
which  will  appear  by  laying  together  these  several  consi- 
derations. 

1.  That  the  kingdom  of  Ood  imports  a  state  of  perfect 
felicity  in  the  highest  notion  of  that  kingdom ;  or  a  state 
of  preparation  thereto,  or  gradual  tendency  thitherward, 
in  the  first  or  lower  notion  of  it.  This  is  a  thing  plain  and 
obvious  to  all  our  thoughts,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  im- 
ports a  state  of  persons  either  perfectly  nappy  already,  or 
else  tending  to  a  state  of  happmess. 

2.  Consider  that  such  who  are  no  way  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  kingdom,  are  not  happy  as  yet.  Look  upon 
any  man  in  his  natural  state,  ana  any  one  will  soon  ac^ 
knowledge.  I  am  not  happy  as  yet.  I  appeal  to  your  own 
senses,  ana  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  can  you  say, 
you  are  already  happy  1  What !  do  you  know  no  wants  1 
no  desires  1  I  wish  it  were  better  with  me  than  it  is  I  A 
plain  indication  to  every  man's  sense,  that  he  is  not  happy 
as  vet.    And, 

3.  That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  this  world  to  make 
men  happy.  He  who  emoys  never  so  much  of  it,  it  is  not 
a  little  more  will  make  him  happy ;  for  it  is  manifest  an 
additional  degree  of  a  good  of  tne  same  kind,  will  not  do 
it ;  it  must  be  a  good  of  another  kind.  They  who  have 
most  of  this  world,  have  they  ever  thought  themselves 
happy,  or  pronouuccMl  so  concerning  their  present  state  1 
Ante  oHtum  nemo,  dec.  Pagan  light  hath  seen  so  much, 
that  in  this  life  no  one  can  be  happy ;  who  have  known 
how  to  make  their  best  of  this  world,  as  well  as  any  of  us. 
Besides,  it  is  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  manifest,  that  no 
man  can  be  happy,  as  long  as  he  knows  himself  to  be 
mortal.  There  is  a  gloomy  thing  called  death  still  hang- 
ing over  my  head,  and  it  will  light  upon  me  one  time  or 
other.  Can  any  man  be  happy  as  long  as  the  case  is  so, 
and  while  he  hath  no  comfortaole  expectation  of  any  thing 
better  hereafter  1  Men  are  a  little  pleased  sometimes, 
while  they  can  forget  dying.  But  what  is  all  that  happi- 
ness which  depends  only  upon  a  man's  forgetfulness ;  that 
is,  which  is  capable  of  being  undone  and  blasted  by  a 
thought  1  That  is  a  pitiful  happiness,  which  a  thought  can 
destroy  and  blow  away.  Such  only  is  that  happiness 
which  this  world  afibrds,  and  which  can  grow  up  out  of 
this  earth.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  to  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  all  men, 
than  that  as  they  are  not  yet  happy,  so  they  cannot  be,  by 
any  thing  this  worM  can  give  theok 

4.  Thai  they  cannot  be  happy  in  Qod  without  having 
their  sj^rits  chanced,  and  malde  suitable  to  him.  It  puts 
an  equal  inqpossioiiity  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  whe- 
ther, either  my  spirit  be  suitable  to  such  or  such  a  thing, 
and  it  hath  not  enongh  in  it  to  make  me  happy ;  or  that 
such  another  thing  hath  enough  in  it  to  make  me  happy, 
bat  my  spirit  is  not  suitable  to  it.  As  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  matter  of  nourishment ;  netth^  can  that  nourish  which 
dolh  not  afford  fit  matter,  or  suitable  aliment,  to  a  man's 
body ;  nor  doth  that  which  is  never  so  suitable  nourish  if 
it  cannot  be  received,  or  there  is  an  aversion  and  dislike 
to  it.  A  stone  cannot  nourish,  becaose  tis  not  fit  aliment ; 
and  the  best  food  cannot  nourish,  if  the  appetite  is  averse 
and  disafiTected  to  it  That  person  who  can  think  of  God 
with  no  plea.^ure,  takes  no  complacency  in  him ;  and  who 
bears  towards  him,  not  only  a  cold,  but  an  averse  and  dis- 
affected heart,  can  never  be  happy  in  God.  And  such  is 
every  one  who  is  as  yet  only  bom  iesh  of  flssh ;  for  the 
oaraal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,  and  they  who  are  after  the 
flesh,  do  savour  only  the  things  of  the  flesh. 

5.  That  men  cannot  change  their  own  hearts,  so  as  to 
attamper  them  to  God,  and  make  them  suitable  to  him, 
and  capablf  ^  his  converse,  and  of  being  blessed  in  him. 


This  must  also  be  evident  to  every  man's 
doth  but  reflect  and  commune  a  little 


rho 
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any  man  say,  I  can  change  the  temper  of  my  own  sod; 
'tis  true  it  doth  not  love  fiod,  and  take  *  .   •-- 
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in  him.  but  1  can  alter  it  and  bring  it  to  that  paas :  any  oas 
who  will  say  so,  must  be  the  meet  self-eondemiied  cresum 
in  all  the  world.  Canst  thou  tttm  and  change  thy  ova 
heart,  and  wilt  let  it  go  as  it  is.  averse  and  diwiflwied  lo 
God,  one  moment  longer  1  If  they  can  work  that  changt 
themselves,  they  are  utterly  inexcusable  that  they  doal 
do  it  out  of  hand.  But  if  they  cannot,  as  whosoever  will 
go  into  that  trial  will  soon  find ;  then  in  the 

6th  place,  God  must  do  it,  or  it  can  never  be  dose ;  and 
this  is  that  begetting  spirit  of  spirit,  which  we  speak  ct, 
as  necessary  to  a  man's  coming  mto  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
or  being  happy.  And  these  considerations  laid  together, 
make  it  apparently  reasonable  in  itself,  unto  any  OMa 
who  will  aUow  himself  to  consider,  that  sach  a  wofv  mnsl 
be  done,  in  order  to  such  an  end.  Now  how  peiverac  a 
thing  is  it  to  disbelieve  and  r^ect  so  plain  a  tnnh,  whkk 
will  not  admit  of  debate  \  If  a  man  bring  the  matter  to  a 
serious  scrutiny,  and  will  but  reasonably  eoasider  ii,  be 
most  yield  the  cause  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think  oCiL 

Sndly,  Add  thereto  the  authority  of  the  Revealer,  which 
ought  to  silence  our  spirits,  and  bring  them  to  a  eomph- 
ance  with  the  revelation,  thongh  the  thing  were  not  evi- 
dent, and  we  had  much  to  say  against  k.  And  here  w 
have  a  twofold  revealer  to  coosiderr  and  speak  bfieiy  of; 
that  is— the  subordinate  and  seeondary  revealer,  namely, 
the  evangelist— and  the  primary  and  first  Revealer,  on 
Lord  Jesus  himself.  If  there  is  any  doobt  in  the  ease,  ii 
must  be  concerning  the  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  eitbci 
that  this  holy  inspired  man  did  not  trwly  r^ort  to  m 
Christ's  words,  and  that  he  tells  us  Christ  said  wbat  br 
never  said ;  or  eke  that  our  Lord  Jesns  himself 
say  truly,  in  what  he  said.    As  to  the 

1.  Why  should  we  think  that  this  blessed  nan 
write  down  such  words  as  these  in  his  Gkispd  as  spokes 
by  Christ,  if  he  had  not  spoke  them  1    If  any  man  weoM 
think  this  matter  is  not  to  oe  believed  npoo  that  aceooM ; 
it  doth  manifestly  appear,  if  we  would  think  no  bcner  erf 
him,  by  the  general  strain  and  tenor  of  hia  wndng.  tb« 
he  writes  like  a  rational  man ;  and  then  sapfwwing'bim  a 
rational  intelligent  man,  it  cannot  bat  be  sopposed,  that  he 
must  have  some  design  or  other,  in  whatsoeTer  he  did  set 
down.    Now  what  can  any  man  think  his  deaigin  shoald 
be,  to  say,  that  our  liord  said  such  words  as  these,  if  be 
did  not  say  them  1    You  would  easily  snppoae  that  Joha 
bein^  by  his  calling  and  office  a  diseipie  and  apastk  •< 
Christ,  that  be  must  needs  think  himself,  non  that  ac- 
count, concerned  and  engaged  to  promote  that  is 
which  he  had  now  eqxmsed,  and  to  propiyate  to  the 
the  Christian  name  and  profession.    We  cant  in 
but  suppose  him  to  be  vei^  intent  upon  thi&    If  he 
so,  and  would  disguise  and  palliate  things,  and 
them  otherwise  than  they  were ;  surely  he  w 
misrepresented  them  to  the  advantage  of  his 
men,  and  not  to  the  disadvantage.  If  we  could  aUow  oar- 
selves  to  suqsect ;  as  we  who  are  Christians 
it  is  possible  that  such  disallowed  thoaghts  nsayi 
start  up  in  oar  minds ;  that  he  would  ^isniae 
present  any  thing ;  we  must  svnpose  that  ne  vnoald  do  it, 
so  as  to  make  the  profession  ana  cause,  which  he  had  aa- 
dertaken,  look  more  plausibly,  and  be  more  allvring  aad 
inviting^  and  fit  to  draw  mulutudes  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
ian  profession  as  he  had  done.    But  would  any  man  who 
had  such  a  desu;n  as  this,  if  he  would  misrepresent  thiaes, 
offer  to  put  sncn  devised  thing  in  those  reeords  which  he 
was  to  transmit  up  and  down  the  world,  and  from  mf^  ta 
age,  as  he  ronld  not  but  know  would  be  universally  ds- 
rdished ;  and  than  which  it  was  impossible  that  any 
thing  could  be  more  vngrateftd  to  the  qmits  of  men,  ^ 
more  opposite  to  their  lusts  and  interests  1  What,  to  veil 
men  that  they  must  undergo  a  new  biith,  and  mpaA  be 
bom  spirit  of  spirit,  be  refined  into  a  certain  sort  of  spirit- 
ual bemgs  by  tne  w<Nrk  of  God  iq>on  them ;  or  cte  the? 
can  never  come  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod  1  Certainly  if  be 
would  dtMoise,  aad  misroBreeent,  he  would  not  have  dene 
it  on  that  naad;  he  would  nave  done  it  rather  on  the  other 
WT  indnlging  aad  compiyiiig  with  the  pnjodicesand  lasii 
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and  interests  of  men.  There  remains  not  therefore  any- 
eoloar  for  an  iniagmatioii,that  he  should  tell  as,  our  Lord 
5pake  soch  words  as  theee,  if  he  did  not.  And  there  can 
be  less  pretence,  m  the 

^d  piace,  To  think  or  imagine,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  did  speak  these  words,  but  that  he  misrepresented 
the  matter,  and  did  not  speak  the  thing  as  it  was.    For 
what  can  be  supposed  1  that  he  did  not  know  his  own 
|x>wer,  or  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  mind  1    Be  who 
IS  appointed  the  great  Lord  of  this  kingdom,  the  very 
Founder  of  the  constitution,  and  who  is  to  gather  and 
bring  in  all  to  it  whoever  snail  come  into  it,  did  he  not 
know  apon  what  terms  men  could  be  brought  into  the 
compass  of  Gkxl's  kingdom  1    Or  was  it  to  be  supposed 
possible  that  any  should  intrude  and  maintain  their  mtro- 
sion  into  this  kingdom,  against  him  and  the  supreme  power 
wbich  he  hath  in  it  1    Briefly  consider,  either  he  must  be 
deceived  himself,  or  have  a  design  lo  deceive,  us.    Why, 
what  should  that  aim  at  1  With  what  purpose  and  intent  1 
What  was  to  be  got  bv  it  1    What  end  could  be  served  1 
If  it  could  consist  with  his  nature,  with  whom  guile  was 
never  foimd,  yet  certainly  it  never  could  with  his  design : 
we  cannot  suppose  any  by-design  he  should  aim  at ;  and 
with  his  great  and  main  design,  it  holds  no  a^eement 
either  way.    But  with  what  horror  should  men's  mfidelity 
be  thought  of,  when  it  doth,  even  in  the  very  substance  of 
the  thing,  cast  such  reproaches  as  these  upon  our  great 
Lord !  What  is  infidelity  in  reference  to  any  Gkispel  truth, 
but  adtfassent  that  this  is  true^  and  so  it  is  saying,  that  it 
is  not  true,  when  he  saith,  it  is ;  and  opposing  our  sense  to 
hisplain  and  express  word. 

This  is  the  complaint  our  Lord  makes  in  this  case,  We 
testify  the  things  we  have  known.    As  if  he  should  say ; 
"  I  speak  upon  knowledge,  I  understand  all  these  things 
very  well,  they  all  lie  before  me  and  within  my  prospect. 
I  testify  what  I  see,  and  is  under  my  own  eye ;  and  ye 
will  not  receive  our  laimess.    If  I  speak  to  you  of  eartluy 
things,  and  you  will  not  believe,  (that  is,  in  respect  of  the 
manner  of  their  presentation,  not  the  matter  represented. 
It  was  not  the  matter  ultimately  represented,  but  mediately. 
He  speaks  with  reference  to  a  known  custom  among  the 
Jews  of  b^>tizing  their  proselytes:  the  proselytes  of  justice 
were  constantly  admitted  by  baptism  among  them,  and 
then  forsook  father  and  mother  and  all  their  former  natural 
relations,  and  came  into  new  relations  throughout.    Other 
usa^  belonging  to  the  Jewish  constitution,  are  called  in 
Scripture  bv  the  suitable  names  of  worldly  and  carnal 
things,  like  this  expression  here,  of  earthly  things.    I  speak 
to  you  of  what  these  earthly  things,  which  are  in  use  among 
yourselves,  do  signify;   and  yet  you  don't  believe  me, 
yon  will  not  take  m  what  I  say  when  I  go  so  familiarly  to 
work  with  you,  only  to  show  you  the  meaning  of  your  own 
practice  and  what  is  done  among  yourselves,)  how  shall 
you  believe  when  I  come  to  tell  you  of  heavenly  things, 
which  have  no  dependence  upon  or  relati<A  to  such  usages 
among  yourselves;   as  the  Son  of  man's  destcent  from 
heaven,  and  ascent  into  it  again ;  and  hu  being  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  at  the  same  time ;  as  his  words  afterwards 
are.    What  do  you  make  of  this,  when  you  will  not  believe 
me  opening  to  you  so  plain  and  obvious  a  rudiment  of  re- 
ligion, that  men  must  undergo  a  change  in  the  temper  of 
their  spirits,  signified  bv  the  practice,  which  is  common 
and  usual  among  yourselves,  of  baptizing  them ;  as  if  they 
were  bom  into  a  new  world,  who  came  to  be  proseljrtes  of 
your  reliff  ion  1'*    It  is  therefore  upon  the  whole  matter  a 
thing  full  of  horror,  and  which  ought  to  make  our  hearts 
to  tremble,  to  think  that  such  infidelity  should  lurk  in  the 
spirits  of  men  who  call  themselves  Christians^  in  reference 
to  so  great  and  unquestionable  things  of  Christianity,  and 
that  it  should  admit  of  any  debate.    Such  expostulations 
we  find  used  by  our  Lord  elsewhere;  "  I  come  to  yon," 
saith  he.  "  in  my  Father's  name,  and  you  will  not  believe 
me."     Monstrous  partiality  and  disaffection   of  men's 
hearts  to  divine  truths,  even  because  they  are  truth,  and 
because  they  are  divine !    So  our  Lord  expressly  speaks; 
Because  I  tell  vou  the  truthj  you  will  not  believe  me,  John 
viii.  45.    As  it  it  were  trutn  as  truth  which  was  hated  by 
men,  and  which  they  therefore  cannot  endure  because  it  is 
true.    And  when  we  consider  too,  that  to  believe  a  divine 
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truth  with  a  divine  faith  is  a  great  piece  of  homage  which 
we  pay  to  the  great  and  glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  first  and  eternal  troth,  into  whose  veracitv  the  whole 
matter  is  resolved.    That  is,  the  thing  is  therefore  certain- 
ly true  and  credible,  and  to  be  believed  as  true,  because  it 
comes  from  the  first  and  eternal  truth,  and  is  a  derivation 
or  beam  of  light  from  that  original  light.    'Tis  the  homage 
of  a  reasonable  creature  to  the  Author  of  his  being,  to  have 
his  soul  overwrought  and  swayed  ly  the  authonty  of  his 
word;  because  he  hath  said  it,  I  yield  and  submit;    I 
dare  not  but  own  it  as  true,  and  believe  it  as  true.    And 
then  what  an  affront  must  it  be  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
great  and  eternal  God,  when  such  truths  as  these  so  plainly 
proposed  to  us  in  his  word,  are  by  infidelity  excluded  and 
shut  out  of  our.  hearts.    The  authority  or  his  word  does 
not  prevail  to  weigh  and  sink  them  down  into  their  souls; 
but  they  hover  on  the  surface,  and  we  entertain  them  with 
a  notional  opinion,  as  true ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  exclude 
them  out  of  our  hearts,  as  false.    For  there  it  is  that  infi« 
delity  hath  its  seat,  as  faith  hath  its  seat  there ;  With  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  Rom.  x.    That 
assent  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  faith  which  doth  not  enter 
into,  and  possess,  and  command  a  man's  soul.    Then  it  is 
indeed  that  a  truth  is  entertained  with  a  divine  faith,  when 
the  thing  revealed  is  received  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but 
as  the  word  of  God.    This  comes  from  the  eternal  God,  I 
take  it  upon  the  authority  of  his  word ;  and  hence  it  comes 
to  be  urged  upon  a  man's  heart,  and  to  impress  its  own 
stamp  and  likeness  there.    This  is  the  believing  any  thing 
with  a  Divine  faith.    6o  that  indeed  this  truth,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  man's  being  bom  spirit ;  that  is,  who  do  then 
come  to  be  bom  spirit  at  that  very  time ;  it  doth  in  this 
way  insinuate  and  get  into  them :  not  by  violence,  or  of- 
£enng  force  to  human  nature ;  we  are  to  imagine  no  such 
thing;  but  it  doth  by  a  plain  and  evident  discovery  of  the 
truth,  slide  into  it  and  through  it,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prejudices  which  obstruct  and  shut  up  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  so  creauss  that  faith  by  which  men  believe  unto 
righteousness  and  blessedness.    And  therefoie  it  is  plain- 
ly said.  They  who  are  of  Qod  do  hear  Gk>d's  words,  John 
viii.  47.    Their  hearing  doth  include  believing ;  Ye  there- 
fore hear  them  not  because  ye  are  not  of  God.    The  ex- 
pression there,  to  be  of  God,  is  only  a  short  elliptical  ex- 
pression for  being  born  or  begotten  of  him.    Yon  there- 
lore  receive  not  his  words  because  you  are  not  bora  of 
Gtod;  therefore  his  word  doth  not  enter  into  you,  and  hath 
no  place  in  you.    And  certainly  it  ought  to  fill  our  souls 
witn  deep  resentments,  to  think  that  there  should  be  such 
an  obstruction  in  the  hearts  of  men  towards  God ;  that  a 
discovery  about  such  an  important  matter,  coming  with  so 
much  evidence  from  him  and  upon  his  authority,  can't  be 
believed,  when  men  do  so  ordinarily  and  easily  believe 
one  another,  about  matters  wherein  they  take  themselves 
to  be  very  much  concerned. 

Thus  much  then  is  to  be  said  for  it ;  as  to  the  little 
which  can  be  said  against  it,  see  the  close  of  the  foregoine 
discourse.  This  is  the  first  use  of  this  truth,  I  snoull 
proceed  to  the  rest,  dec. 


SERMON  VI.^ 


Wk  have  at  large  opened  the  words,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  use.  We  have  inferred  from  hence,  how 
strange  it  is  that  so  plain  and  important  a  doctrine  as  this 
cannot  obtain  to  be  believed  :  that  we  insisted  somewhat 
largely  upon.    We  proceed  to, 

3.  biierence, — That  it  is  evident  the  design  of  regeneration 
is  to  prepare  and  fit  men  to  be  of  God's  kingdom. — This 
is  that  wnich  he  hath  in  his  eye  and  aim,  when  he  begets 
souls  by  his  own  Spirit  in  a  holy  spirituality,  suitable  to 
the  productive  cause.  It  is  very  becoming  a  reasonable 
creature,  when  he  observes  some  great  worK  is  to  be  done, 
and  there  is  great  apparatus  for  the  doing  of  it,  to  inquire, 
What  doth  all  this  mean  1  What  is  all  this  for  1  Wt  «ire 
plainly  to|d,  that  such  a  work  as  this  is  to  be  done  upon 
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men,  as hMtting  them  anew;  we  see  great  preparations 
are  made  for  it;  the  Gospel  sent  down  from  hearen  on 
purpose ;  an  ofllce  constituted  ^nd  set  up  to  dispense  it ; 
time  sanctified  and  made  sacred ;  solemn  ordinances  ap- 
pointed ;  a  frame  of  worship  instituted.  It  would  certain- 
ly  be  great  inadrertency  not  to  consider  within  ourselves, 
What  is  all  this  fori  Why  all  this  is  for  regenerating 
men  first.  And  what  is  that  for  1  Why  to  brmg  them  into 
God's  kingdom.  I  doubt  it  is  not  seriously  considered  as 
it  ought  to  be,  bow  great  a  design  this  is,  and  how  intent 
the  blessed  God  appears  upon  it,  by  begetting  men  of  the 
Spirit  to  form  them  for  his  kingdom.  And  from  hence 
arise  several  subordinate  instructions.    As, 

1.  That  when  a  man  comes  to  be  regenerate,  he  is  bom 
to  great  thines.  If  Gtod  hath  given  us  to  understand  so 
much  of  his  design,  that  it  is  on  purpose  and  in  order  to 
the  instating  them  into  his  kingdom,  that  he  hath  begotten 
them  spirit  of  spirit ;  certainly  it  is  a  very  great  and  glori- 
ous estate,  that  every  regenerate  person  is  bom  to.  We 
commonly  measure  our  judgments  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  this  or  that  person  by  his  birth.  We  say  conceming 
the  son  of  a  rich  or  great  man,  of  a  nobleman  or  a  prince ; 
that  he  is  bom  an  heir  to  great  and  ample  possessions,  and 
will  certainly  be  a  possessor  of  them ;  though  there  are 
many  thin^  intervening  which  may  cut  off  a  person  bora 
to  gfreat  thmgs  from  ever  beinj^  the  possessor  or  them.  But 
here  the  case  is  sure,  and  not  liable  to  contingencies,  which 
can  infer  frustration  and  disappointment.  It  is  very  un- 
reasonable all  this  while  that  we  so  little  consider  this, 
and  iiave  so  mean  low  thoughts  of  the  business  of  regene^ 
ration,  or  regenerate  persons^  certainly  thev  ou^ht  to  ap- 
pear very  venerable  persons  m  our  eyes.  Here  is  one,  as 
It  is  meet  for  us  to  judge,  who  is  bora  of  God,  spirit  of 
spirit;  a  refined  being  is  begotten  in  him,  which  entitles 
him  to  eteraal  glory,  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Indeed  it 
is  not  strange  that  such  persons  are  obscare  unto  the  most 
of  the  world.  The  world  is  said  not  to  know  God's  sons : 
"  What  manrer  of  love  is  this,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  Godi"  i.  e.  made  such:  for  God's  calling  is 
making  them  what  he  calls  them.  He  calls  things  which 
are  not,  and  makes  them  existent  things.  It  is  sabjoined, 
Therefore  the  world  knows  us  not,  iMecause  it  knew  not 
him,  1  John  iii.  1.  There  is  a  heavenly  progenv  among 
them,  whom  the  world  don't  know ;  but  though  tne  world 
don't  know  God's  sons,  methinks,  they  should  know  one 
another,  and  not  think  so  meanly  of  one  another's  state 
and  condition  as  the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  them.  'Tis 
a  most  emphatical  scripture,  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  Being  begotten 
again  to  a  lively  hope — unto  an  inheritance  inconruptible, 
undefiled.  and  which  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
]ror  us.  A  regenerate  person  is  no  mean  person,  if  you  con- 
sider his  great  parentage  and  high  extraction ;  or  the  in- 
heritance to  which  he  is  bora,  and  the  high  and  glorious 
hopes  which  are  before  him. 

a.  This  instraction  also  proceeds  hence,  that  we  are  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  unbecoming  thin^,  when  we  re^t 
what  God  further  doth,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design. 
He  having  begotten  persons  on  parpose  for  his  kingdom, 
and  to  partake  of  the  glory  and  ble^edness  of  its  consum- 
mate state,  doth  gradually,  as  he  hath  prepared  and  adapted 
them  for  it,  translate  and  take  up  into  that  kingdom,  such 
as  were  before  born  into  it,  and  begotten  to  it.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  regret  this,  whether  we  ourselves  are  the 
spectators  onl^,  or  whether  we  also  come  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  this  dispensation. 

When  we  are  spectators  of  it  as  to  others,  and  see  him 
transuming  and  taking  up  some  out  of  this  lower  state  of 
his  kingdom,  into  the  more  glorious  state  of  it,  whom  he 
hath  begotten  thereto  before ;  why  are  we  to  re«ret  this? 
What,  that  God  should  have  the  dispoj^xne  of  his  own 
children,  whom  he  hath  begotten,  as  the  Fauier  of  spirits, 
spirit  of  spirit  1  Indeed  whatsoever  there  is  of  displeasure 
towards  us  m  such  dispensations,  ought  to  be  considered 
and  entertained  by  us,  with  a  due  sense  of  it ;  but  what 
there  is  of  divine  good  pleasure  expressed  in  it,  ou^ht  also 
to  be  submitted  to  with  an  awful  and  complacential  sub^ 
jectimi.  How  unreasonable  a  thing  is  it,  that  we  should 
grudge  him  bis  own  children  whom  he  hath  begotten ! 
Wettould  think  it  vwy  hard,  if  wedi^iose  of  any  child 
of  ours  in  sickness  to  be  nursed  abroad,  and  we  can't 


have  it  home  without  a  quarrel  when  we  diink  fil  tohm 
it  home. 

And  how  unworthy  is  it  when  men  regtei  to  be  the  sab- 
jects  of  this  dispensation  of  God,  and  cant  cMlare  the 
thoughts  of  going  into  his  kingdom,  the  most  perfect  ted 
glorious  state  of  it,  unto  which  if  they  are  iegeneiate.they 
were  bora  1  What,  to  be  unwilling  to  go  to  oor  ova 
Father,  and  have  our  spirits  return  to  him,  when  he  ktsk 
begotten  them  for  himself  1  How  vile  a  thing  is  this  I 
Wbat  terrene,  dunghill  hearts  are  ours,  which  ao  ckavt 
to  this  vile  earth  I  We  should  think  it  a  most  uBnatnrtl 
thing  in  a  son,  who  has  been  Umg  in  a  forein  eooatiy, 
especially  if  in  straits  and  wants  there ;  and  who  is  doi  » 
as  to  spiritual  concernments;  and  yet  should  regret  to  he 
called  home  by  his  father ;  for  that  would  cany  this  sig- 
nification with  it,  that  he  counts  any  miseries  more  tolera- 
ble than  his  father's  presence.  Certainly  it  moai  needs 
speak  what  is  rery  unlike  and  unworthy  of  a  child.  I 
Imow  not  what  we  can  have  to  taj  for  ourselves,  that  there 
should  be  so  few  unfeigned  desires  after  oar  Father's 
house  and  our  own  home ;  and  when  we  any,  we  beloag 
to  his  family,  and  have  been  bora  into  it,  and  bonoa  of 
him ;  that  yet  we  never  care  to  come  thm.  8lUl  a  Ikilr 
longer,  a  uttle  longer,  we  would  be  here  below,  in  ibii 
mean  and  abject  state;  as  though  we  were  contented  id 
endure  any  itdag  of  misery,  and  calaminr,  and  mrmod, 
and  all  the  impurity  of  this  world,  rather  than  be  at  home 
with  our  own  Father.  There  is  an  apduas  to  regret  God's 
known  purpose;  we  strun^e  and  shrink  at  the  thoagha 
of  dying ;  out  certainly  that  must  argue  a  very  great  ds- 
temper  of  mind :  for  what,  would  we  not  have  the  end 
attained  1  would  we  have  the  design  defeated  and  hiaaied 
for  which  we  were  born  1  If  we  were  ever  born  spirit  of 
spirit,  the  design  of  it  was  to  prepare  us  for  that  kingdom 
into  which  we  regret  to  go ;  we  were  bom  on  pnipose  far 
it,  and  yet  we  would  not  come  there. 

3.  We  further  leara  this  instrnetion  hence,  Ihat  'tis  a 
most  highly  becoming  thin^  for  the  regenerate  veiy  mach 
to  mind  that  state  for  which  they  have  been  born.  Ns 
one  is  wont  to  be  blamed  for  minding  thiBfss  no  higjbrr 
than  wbat  he  was  bora  to.  Many  times  we  reckon  it  s 
piece  of  unwarrantable  and  unbecoming  arrogt 
men,  when  they  aspire  to  things  beyond  their 
compass,  and  aim  at  thines  above  their  birth ;  bat  a 
ian  IS  not  to  be  blamed,  when  he  aspires  to  immotta] 
eteraal  glory,  and  all  the  felicity  and  blessedBCBB  of 
kingdom  above;  for  it  is  that  he  is  bom  tou  It  isjosdr 
blamed  when  the  spirits  of  any  are  foond  Tiaahly  to  sav 
below  their  birth  and  state  to  which  thcjr  were  born,  aed 
the  grandeur  of  their  families:  when  men  bom  of  note 
parentage,  who  have  that  which  they  call  geaeiuus  Used 
ranning  in  their  veins,  do  mind  oiily  meaa  things,  sad 
discover  themselves  to  be  of  abject  ungenerooa  spirits: 
this  is  reckoned  a  great  incongruity  wanrng  mca.  Aaa 
certainly  there  is  nothing  more  unberomfng  than  that  a 
Christian  should  mind  and  be  intent  upon  things  whick 
are  of  a  mean  and  base  allay,  and  forget  the  kiagdom  W 
was  bora  to.  We  may  aspire  high ;  onr  birth  and  sMe 
will  iusti^  us  in  it ;  for  we  are  Dora  of  God,  and  ban 
to  a  kingdom.  Why,  to  let  our  thooehis  grovel,  and  ov 
affections  be  scattered  in  the  dust  of  the  eaith,  to 
dunghills ;  we  have  nothing  whereto  to  inapote  it,  bat 
ignoble  and  mean  temper  of  spirit ;  which  certainly 
we  know,  and  can  reflect  upon,  it  should  be  fiv  mm  asn 
allow;  and  wherein  we  fmd  ourselves  guiltj',  we  AeM 
lay  our  hands  upon  our  mouth,  for  it  is  unaccoaniabie,aad 
nothing  is  to  be  said.  See  how  the  persons  are  desciihfd 
whom  God  sorts  out  and  distinguishes  from  the  rest  of  mm 
for  eteraal  blessedness,  Rom.  it.  ^  It  is  said,  that  God 
will  judge  every  man  according  to  his  works.  God  is  re- 
presented there  in  the  person  of  a  fudae,  and  as  oadczm- 
nng  the  work  of  judgment  upon  all  this  world ;  and  the 
world  accordingly  is  divided  into  two  parta.  as  the  jndg- 
ment  of  God  finds  them,  and  will  distingaish  them ;  that 
is,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  final  states.  There  an 
some  who  are  for  life,  as  that  which  by  the  deteiuupatiaa 
of  the  judge  belongs  to  them ;  and  others  are  for  indigna- 
tion and  wrath,  and  tribulation  and  aagni^.  These  aie 
diatingoiBhed  by  their  spirits,  or  present  characters,  in  order 
to  that  final  paititian  of  than.    These  are  **  snch  wbo  ^ 
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l«ticntcoiitiniiftnce  in  all  well  doing,  who  seek  honour  and 
gloiy  and  immorlaliiT."  ThtB  is  the  character  of  their 
^tnts;  and  lo  such  when  God  will  render  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works,  he  will  render  eternal  life.  The 
other  sort  are  described  by  their  character  in  reference  to 
their  state ;  that  is,  "  who  are  contentious  and  do  not  obey 
the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness ;  to  them  he  will  ren- 
der indignation  and  wrath,"  Ac.  To  them  who  are  con* 
tentious :  it  is  plain  enough,  if  we  consider  the  scope  and 
current  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  what  he  means  by  being 
contentious  here.  If  you  consider  it  in  opposition  to  what 
is  subjoined,  "  who  do  not  obey  the  truth ;"  or  ^  way  of 
collation  with  what  he  had  been  saying  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  reveued  from  heaven, 
agamst  all  uneodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men*,"  'tis 
plain  the  truth  which  he  speaks  of  all  along  in  that  dis- 
course is  practical  truth,  or  the  truth  by  which  they  should 
be  governed  in  their  practice,  and  according  to  which  they 
ought  to  square  and  conduct  their  course.  It  is  very  plain 
Che  contention  he  means,  ia  a  contention  against  such  truth : 
when  men*s  spirits  resist  and  withstand  tne  tendency  ana 
design  and  dictates  of  it,  the  practical  and  governing  dic- 
tates which  do  more  or  less  obtain  in  all ;  some  even  in 
the  pagan  world,  and  those  which  are  more  clear  in  the 
GkMnel ;  but  somewhat  or  other  of  practical  truth  there  in 
in  alL  And  this  is  that  which  is  the  common  character  of 
those  who  shall  finally  perish ;  who  are  contentious  acainst 
that  truth  which  should  have  governed  them ;  and  when  it 
should  have  been  as  on  a  throne  in  their  souls,  it  is  shut  up 
as  in  aprison.  They  held  it  in  unrighteousness,  and  fettered 
it  in  chains,  and  pent  it  up,  and  confined  it  only  to  the 
notion  of  the  mind ;  let  it  hover  only  in  dark  ineffectual 
notions,  and  never  admitted  it  to  walk  forth  into  their 
lives  and  practices,  and  have  that  inspection  and  power 
there  which  it  ought  to  have  had.  And  that  practical 
truth  is  resisted  in  nothing  more  than  in  this,  wnen  men 
addict  themselves,  in  defiauace  of  it,  to  things  which  their 
own  reason  and  experience  tell  them  are  not  proportionable 
to  them;  to  earthly,  terrene  thin^,  which  they  cannot  but 
know  are  not  commensurate  to  intelligent  and  immortal 
spirits. 

They  who  are  of  such  abject,  mean  spirits,  the  Lord  will 
be  ashamed  at  last  to  be  called  their  God,  Heb.  xi.  16. 
But  now  they  seek  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly ; 
wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  oe  called  their  God. 
These  are  a  sort  of  persons  who  approve  themselves  his 
children,  and  evidence  of  whom  their  are  born ;  the  tem- 
per of  their  minds,  and  the  course  and  drift  of  their  de- 
signs, diow  of  what  Father  they  are  descended.  They  mind 
and  seek  a  better  country,  wherefore  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God :  *'  These  ara  my  own  race  -,  thev  are 
suitable  to  me."  But  it  is  a  very  sad  and  dreadful  inti- 
mation to  those  who  ara  of  mean,  base,  and  earthlv  spirits: 
He  will  be  ashamed  to  be  callea  their  God:  "  These  are 
no  children  of  mine :  thev  were  never  bora  of  my  Spirit : 
I  never  had  any  such  children." 

4.  We  further  learn,  that  we  are  to  consider  them  as 
most  miserable  creatures,  who  ara  not  regenerate.  Who- 
soever ara  for  Gtod's  kingdom  are  regenerated  on  purpose 
to  prapare  them  for  it.  They  therefore  who  ara  not  rege- 
nerate, want  the  radical,  fundamental  preparation;  the 
primordiAf  or  first  principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  adopt- 
ed to  that  kingdom :  and  have,  in  the  very  temper  and 
frame  of  their  spirits,  their  doom  ;  there  is  this  to  oe  read 
concerning  their  states,  that  they  are  not  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Men  are  entered  into  this  kingdom  here  bv  re- 
generatioo,  or  being  bora  into  it ;  and  so  grpwmg  up  here, 
are  transplanted  into  the  eteraal,  gloriouskingdom.  Now 
it  is  a  most  miserable  case  that  mere  is  but  one  inlet  or 
way  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  men  should  not  be  in 
that  way,  or  so  much  as  about  it,  or  apprehend  they  have 
any  concern  to  be  so;  as  the  case  is  with  too  many,  even 
the  generality  of  those  who  are  unregenerate.  But  then 
what  is  their  hope,  or  what  can  it  be  1  Do  they  think  to 
leap  over  this  initial  state  of  God's  kingdom,  and  get  into 
the  kingdom  of  glory  without  ever  coming  into  the  king- 
dom of  ffrace  1  How  stranee  a  disappointment  must  th^ 
needs  nnd  at  last !  For  tney  are  to  consider  that  this 
eooBliy  is  the  only  prolific  country;  they  ara  now  new 
bora  in  heaven ;  there  they  are  perfected,  not  brgo^en.  As 


there  ara  none  who  become  first  wicked  in  hell ;  they  ara 
there  most  wicked,  or  wicked  to  the  utmost ;  but  they 
were  fint  wicked  here  on  earth :  why,  so  'tis  in  reference 
to  heaven  too;  here  men  must  first  be  spiritual  and  holy, 
and  born  of  the  Spirit ;  and  become  most  spiritual  and 
holy,  when  they  are  most  blessed  above.  And  therefore 
they  are  certainlj^  in  a  most  miserable  case,  who  since  re- 
generation is  designed  as  the  preparation  finally  and  ulti- 
mately for  heaven,  and  for  this  eternal,  glorious  kingdom; 
are  neither  regenerate,  nor  apprehensive  of  any  concern 
they  have  to  be  so. 

5.  We  learo,  that  as  the  misery  of  the  unregenerate  is 
justly  said  to  be  great,  so  their  folly  may  be  concluded  to 
be  no  way  inferior  to  Uieir  misery.  They  are  as  foolish  as 
they  are  miserable,  that  is,  they  speak,  and  think,  and 
reckon  upon  it,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  hereafter, 
though  they  are  never  regenerate;  they  fortify  their  own 
hearts  into  a  confidence,  that  thcjr  shall  attain  things 
which  they  were  never  bora  to,  and  have  no  other  reason 
to  expect.  You  would  think  it  a  great  piece  of  madness, 
for  a  man  to  go  about  and  say,  that  he  expects  a  kingdom, 
and  doubts  not  but  he  shall  be  a  great  prince ;  though  he 
walks  up  and  down  in  rags,  and  is  only  the  son  of  a 
ploughman  or  some  mean  person:  he  would  be  thought 
fit  to  live  in  chains.    Why,  you  will  certainly  say,  the  ex- 

Eectations  of  all  unregenerate  persons,  to  be  hereafter 
appy  in  God's  kingdom,  do  not  carry  this  folly  in  it. 
Yea,  it  carries  in  it  much  greater  folly ;  for  we  cannot  say 
it  is  impossible  that  a  person  of  a  very  mean  parentage 
should  come  to  ^reamess  in  this  world.  Histories  of  for- 
mer and  latter  time&  give  us  some  instances  of  this  kind  ; 
but  you  would  think  him  a  madman  for  all  that,  who  should 
say  so.  As  certainly  he  would  be  truly  counted  so,  who 
should  hope  for  every  thing  which  is  possible,  merely  be- 
catise  it  is  possible ;  as  he  would  be  who  feared  every  thine 
which  is  merefy  possible  to  come  to  pass  that  is  hurtful 
and  evil  to  him :  as  if  a  man  should  fear  that  every  bit  of 
meat  he  eats  should  choke  him,  or  that  in  his  ordinary 
walks  in  the  streets,  a  tile  should  fall  and  beat  out  his 
brains.  Thousands  of  such  accidents  are  not  impossibie ; 
but  if  a  man  should  fear  them  continually,  it  were  certatDly 
a  tpreat  folly,  and  would  put  a  great  deal  of  misery  into  his 
life.  It  would  be  equally  an  absurd  thing,  to  hope  every 
thing  which  is  possible,  only  because  it  is  possible,  and  no 
more ;  but  then  to  hope  for  that  which  is  simply  and  ab- 
solutely impossible,  and  which  the  shortest  and  quickest 
turn  oi  thought  would  convince  a  man  is  so,  is  a  madness 
beyond  all  imagination.  If  you  hear  a  man  walking  in 
the  streets  in  rags,  and  saying.  "  I  hope  at  some  time  to 
be  a  prince  or  great  monarch  belbr<e  I  die;"  you  can't 
say,  he  hopes  for  an  impossible  fhine :  but  if  you  hear  an 
unreeenerate  man  say,  "  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  eteraal 
Idngaom,  though  I  continue  unre^nerate,  and  die  just  as 
I  am ;"  his  hope  is  simply  impossible ;  for  there  is  an  in- 
consistency even  in  the  temper  of  his  spirit  with  the  purity 
and  felicity  of  that  kingdom ;  besides  the  irreversible  de- 
termination of  the  righteous  and  supreme  Lord  of  it,  and 
the  disposer  of  all  the  concerns  of  it  This  is  therefore  the 
strongest  piece  of  folly  which  ever  had  place  in  any  human 
breast,  that  a  man  should  be  yet  unbora  of  God,  and  never 
reckon  upon  being  other  than  he  is,  and  yet  expect  a  place 
in  God's  kingdom. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  3d  inference, — That  it  is  a  most 
wonderful  mercy,  that  any  such  work  as  this  should  be 
done  among  the  children  of  men,  as  be^tting  them  spirit 
of  spirit,  in  order  to  their  coming  into  his  kingdom. — This 
is  a  merey  for  ever  to  be  had  in  admiration,  and  which 
we  can  never  enough  adore,  if  we  allow  our  thoughts  to 
work  a  little  upon  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  subject  of  it,  or  who  they  are  who  are  thus  bom. 
Why,  the  most  undeserving  creatures ;  for,  alas !  what  can 
they  pretend  to  deserve  who  are  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  and  exposed  fhmi  their  birth  to  his  displeasure  1 
and  altogether  uninelined  either  to  desire  or  comply  with 
that  by  which  such  a  work  as  this  was  to  be  wrought  uptm 
them  1  who  were  iminclined  so  much  as  to  desire,  "  Oh 
that  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  come 
upon  me  r*  or  dispMed  to  fall  in  with  tbe  motions  of  (he 
fitpirit  in  order  to  it  1  And  besides,  what  a  wonderful  mercy 
was  it  that  ever  such  impure  creatures  should  be  dealt 
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withal,  in  such  a  way !  How  would  any  of  us  like  to 
have  that  for  our  employment,  to  touch  the  ulcerous  sores 
of  some  poor  wretch  lying  in  rags  upon  a  dunghill,  in  order 
to  the  cure  of  them  f  Yea,  ana  most  disaffected  and  op> 
posite  to  the  work,  and  the  worker  of  it,  fall  of  enmity, 
and  apt  to  strive,  and  contend,  and  rebel  against  the  bless- 
ed Spirit  of  God,  whenever  he  comes  to  touch  upon  their 
hearts,  in  order  to  such  a  work  as  this. 

2.  The  Author  of  the  work,  the  blessed  Spirit.  What  a 
wonderful  mercy  is  it  that  the  Spirit  should  ever  come 
down  amongst  men,  upon  such  a  design :  and  become  in- 
clined and  engaged  to  diffuse  its  life  and  vital  influence, 
in  a  world  lost  m  carnality  and  death !  This  appears  if 
you  consider  either  its  purity,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness should  come  witn  such  a  desi^  into  so  impure 
hearts ;  or  its  high  and  excellent  dignity.  If  such  a  work 
as  this  could  have  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  sent  an  angel,  it  had  been  less 
wonderful ;  but  that  the  Spirit  should  come,  and  come  on 
purpose;  q.  d,  "1  myselr  will  immediately  attend  this 
affair,  it  shall  be  my  own  doing ;  no  other  hand  is  propor- 
tionable." How  highly  hath  he  merited  to  be  called  the 
Spirit  of  grace !  When  the  malignity  of  men's  hearts 
against  it  is  intended  to  be  represented  and  aggravated,  it 
is  said,  they  have  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  (Heb. 
z.  29.)  the  Spirit  of  all  love,  and  goodness,  and  beni^ity, 
and  sweetness.  Certainly  we  have  reason  to  call  it  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  and  to  account  and  reckon  it  so,  who  came 
among  men  upon  such  an  errand  as  this.    Or  again, 

3.  The  nature  of  this  work.  Why,  it  is  begetting  men ; 
and  what  does  that  import  1  It  imports  directly  a  total 
change,  or  a  change  throu^^hout ;  and  it  imports  by  con- 
sequence a  resulting  relation.  They  who  are  begotten, 
become  children  to  him  who  begets.  What  a  mercy  was 
this  that  such  a  thing  should  he  undertaken,  as  a  total 
change,  and  that  every  part  should  be  made  new !  If  some 
little  alteration  would  have  served  the  turn,  the  Spirit  of 
Gk)d  might  easily  be  supposed  to  be  contented  to  do  it ; 
but  to  make  them  new  throughout,  and  in  every  part, 
which  begetting  signifies ;  why  the  greatness  of  the  under- 
taking speaks  tne  mercifulness  of  the  undertaker.  And 
besides,  there  is  the  relation  which  results  and  is  conse- 
quentially imported  in  it.  The  blessed  Gk>d  might  thus 
have  reasoned  off  the  design ;  "  What,  shall  I  beget  them  1 
then  must  I  be  their  Father :  and  what,  to  have  such  mis- 
creants as  they  my  children  1  Why  should  I  bc^t  them 
by  my  Spirit,  and  become  a  Father  to  them  who  are 
already  of  their  father  the  devil  1  shall  I  go  to  make  the 
devil's  children  mine  V 

4.  The  end,  which  is  to  bring  them  at  last  into  his  own 
kingdom.  It  is  a  wonderful  mercy,  that  they  who  are  alto- 
gether bom  in  sin,  and  bom  under  wrath  and  ruin,  should 
have  such  thoughts  taken  up  about  them ;  and  the  holy 
and  eternal  Spirit  employed  on  purpose  to  beget  them 
anew,  and  form  them  tnroaghout,  and  bring  them  into  the 
presence  of  his  glory,  to  dwell  with  him  and  reign  with 
him  for  ever.  They  so  partake  in  this  kingdom,  as  to  be 
kings  in  it :  '*  He  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood, 
and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father." 
What  a  wonderful  mercy  to  engage  the  blessed  Spirit  to 
this  employment  about  the  spirits  of  men,  upon  so 
important  an  accoimt,  and  in  order  to  so  high  and  great 
a  glory  I 


SERMON  Vn. 

It  is  the  use  we  have  in  hand ;  for  which  purpose  some 
practical  inferences  have  been  recommended  to  you :  and 
others  do  yet  remain.    That  which  is  the 

4.  Inference  you  may  take  thus ;— That  they  cannot  but 
be  very  gross  hypocrites  who  carry  that  semblance  and 
show  with  them,  of  having  a  standing  in  this  kingdom  of 
God ;  but  were  never  thus  bora  into  it.— Here  we  have 
thena  two  things  to  do :— I.  To  show  that  such  pratcnd«n 
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are  hypocrites  upon  this  acooont^^L  Tothamtht9h&ui- 
ity  and  folly  of  tnat  hypocrisy. 

1.  That  there  is  manifest  hypocrisy  in  the  case,  h 
order  to  the  evincing  this,  we  need  only  to  comnrfff  witk 
ourselves,  that  such  persons  really  have  not  asnadng  ■ 
Qod's  kingdom,  and  yet  that  they  would  be  taken  lo  hafc 
Hypocrisy  is  when  persons  pretend  to  that  good  which 
they  have  not  It  hi  not  any  kind  of  semblanee  which 
will  put  a  glory  upon  ns ;  but  the  simalatioo  of  some  good 
or  other ;  when  men  pretend  to  be  better,  or  that  their  sttt 
is  better,  than  indeed  it  is,  or  than  they  are.  Nor  is  it 
necessaiy  to  a  man's  being  a  hypocrite  tnnl  he  AodkA  n- 
derstand  himself  to  be  so;  but  only  that  he  carries  a  shtrv 
or  semblance,  whether  he  deceives  others  by  it  only,  or 
himself  also,  of  that  good  which  he  hath  not.  And  thai 
such  persons  are  not  of  God's  kingdom  we  have  laisdjr 
shown  already.  They  neither  are,  nor  is  it  poasible  ther 
should  be,  upon  other  terms  than  by  being  bom  into  i. 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  to  come  into  this  kingdoa, 
or  to  be  made  suitable  to  the  nature  and  end  of  this  ooa- 
stitution,  but  by  being  new  bom  spirit  of  spirit.  And 
therefore  that  good  which  such  persons  pretend  to,  thtj 
have  not,  who  ever  they  are  who  are  not  yet  new  bora 
They  pretend  to  be  the  lojral  subjects  of  the  kingdoa  of 
God,  but  it  is  no  such  thing,  if  they  are  not  f^  a  aev 
birth  made  so;  for  by  their  old  and  nataral  birth,  aad  w* 
they  were  bom  flesh  of  the  flesh,  they  were  never  ao.  Aai 
yet  it  is  very  apparent  on  the  other  hand^  that  there  are 
many  who  would  be  taken  to  be  of  that  kingdom,  thoor h 
really  they  were  never  regenerate  or  bom  into  iL  And  ths 
added  to  the  former,  evinces  the  matter  we  have  in  hand: 
that  such  persons  are  egregious  hypocrites,  who  ate  not  of 
(3od's  kingdom,  and  yet  pretend  to  be  of  it.  Aad  tkat 
many  of  tne  nnregenerate  do  so,  we  have  aoch  etiikujn 
of  it  as  these : 

1.  That  they  are  very  loth  to|po  under  the  contraiy  ^^ 

Sute.  There  are  none  but  are  either  sufajcdsof  this  naf- 
om,  or  rebels  against  the  authority  and  laws  of  iL  Then 
is  no  medium  between  rebellion  and  snbiection ;  all  in 
either  subjects,  or  rebels.  Now  they  don't  prafeas  rebel- 
lion, and  think  it  inconvenient  to  go  under  the  nane  of 
rebels,  or  avow  rebellion  against  the  Majesty  of  heavo. 
It  is  plain  they  would  be  thon^t  subjects,  and  are  ktk  to 
wear  that  inscription  upon  their  foreheads :  Here  is  a  nbd 
against  heaven.  They  would  be  thought  to  be  whm  ther 
are  not. 

S.  They  conform  themselves  to  some  puts  of  the  kv 
of  this  kingdom ;  that  is,  in  such  reelects  wherein  their 
compliance  is  more  easy,  and  less  ezptensiye,  and  wheraa 
there  is  less  disinclination  of  heart  to  it.  There  are  mnr 
very  easy  externals,  which  being  observed  and  eompbN 
with,  a  reputation  may  be  gained,  without  any  great  pam. 
or  inconvenience  and  loss,  or  without  impoedn^  too  aach 
upon  themselves.  There  is  an  external  obedience  lo  the 
letter  of  the  law,  in  some  of  the  less  principal  *'*^*ff^ 
and  precepts  of  it :  for  if  we  compare  them,  we  nun  a^ 
knowledge  all  that  duty  which  immediate]^  tenaiBam 
upon  Gk)d,  to  be  more  principal  than  that  -raich  ina^ 
diately  terminates  upon  men.  Possibly  they  ean  be  so 
content  to  pot  on  the  garb  of  just  and  charitaiue  petsoai; 
yea,  if  you  go  with  them  no  further  than  the  extenab  c( 
religion,  they  can  be  content  to  come  to  the  paMic  a»en> 
Mies,  and  to  sit  before  the  Lord  as  his  people  sit ;  with 
their  mouths,  ore  Iravj,  they  show  much  love,  (Rnk.  zxxix 
latter  end.)  t.  e.  they  are  very  devout  persons.  And  vhok 
they  do  all  this,  what  doth  it  signiPf ,  bat  that  they  harr  t 
great  mind  to  be  taken  for  subjeicts,  and  some  of  Qodi 
kingdom ;  and  think  it  possible  to  gain  a  repute  by  sack 
easy  means  as  these,  which  they  have  no  cnoae  at  aB  tc 
regret. 

3.  Th^  declare  against  the  more  open  rehelliom  d 
others.  It  may  be  the^fr  will  lift  up  loua  outcries  agantf 
very  gross  wickedness  in  oUier  men,  and  condemtt  then 
for  appearing  to  be  that  which  themselyes  in  heart  raalf 
are. 

4.  They  claim  the  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  this  kiv 
dom.    They  will  have  their  children  to  be  enrolled, 
as  theirs  who  are  the  members  of  it,  and  it  may  be, 
themitlyistotheLord'ktah.e     They  expattttepii 
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•nd  blessing  of  the  great  King  of  this  kingdom;  thoogh 
possibly  they  may  not  have  mach  recourse  to  him  aboat 
the  concerns  of  their  sools ;  yet  they  believe  and  hope,  he 
will  succeed  them  in  their  anairs,  and  prosper  them  m  the 
world,  and  save  them  at  last  Why,  all  these  things 
plainly  manifest,  that  they  have  a  great  mind  to  be  taken 
to  be  of  this  kingdom,  what  really  and  indeed  they  are 
not;  and  that  there  is  a  great  d^  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
case.    Bat, 

Sii<%,  We  are  to  show  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  that 
hypocrisy.  This  will  be  manifest  too,  if  you  consider 
these  two  things: — i.  That  it  is  without  any  colourable 
pretence. — 3.  That  'tis  without  any  valuable  design.  If 
one  would  put  any  semblance  or  show  of  being  what  one 
is  not,  and  manage  the  business  with  any  wisdom  or  cun- 
ning, there  must  be  these  two  conjunct;  that  is,  the  dis- 
guise must  be  firamed  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  and  some 
considerable  advantage  must  be  got  by  it  For  otherwise, 
to  make  such  a  show  to  no  purpose,  though  there  were 
never  so  great  ingenuity  showed  in  it,  is  but  to  play  the 
fool.  But  now  the  hypocrisy  which  is  to  be  found  in  this 
ease,  must  needs  be  absurd,  as  having  neither  colourable 
pretence,  nor  valuable  design. 

1.  It  hath  no  sufficientlv  colourable  pretence.  Some 
pretence  there  must  be ;  otherwise  it  oould  not  but  be  hy- 
pocrisy. But  there  wants  a  specious  and  plausible  pre- 
tence m  the  case  ;  i.  e.  that  one  should  pretend  himself  to 
be  of  this  kingdom  of  €k)d,  which  consists  all  of  select  per- 
sons; and  yet  he  never  hath  been  bom  into  such  a  state. 
To  pretend  to  be  in  a  state  into  which  there  was  no  ima- 
ginimle  way  to  come,  and  with  the  supposed  denial,  which 
we  must  suppose  in  the  present  case,  of  the  onlv  way  by 
which  it  ^ras  possible  one  could  come  into  sucn  a  state. 
'Tis  impossible  there  can  be  a  specious  pretence  for  this. 
But  to  be  a  little  more  particular :  It  is  plain, 

1.  That  men  do  in  this  case  pretena  to  be  that  which 
Ihey  abhor.  They  pretend  at  present  to  be  of  the  initial 
kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  that  is,  in  short,  they 
pretend  to  be  saints;  every  one  pretends  to  be  so,  who 
pretends  to  be  of  this  kingdom,  for  it  is  a  kingdom  of 
such :  but  being  as  jci  unregenerate,  the;^  abhor  to  be  so, 
and  dislike  the  punty  of  that  state  to  which  they  do  pre- 
tend.   This  is  very  gross  and  absurd.    And, 

2.  They  pretend  to  hope  for  what  they  don't  desire;  and 
that  is  equally  absurd.  They  hope  they  say  to  be  in  the 
eonsummate  and  glorious  kingdom  above ;  but  they  don't 
desire  to  be  there :  for  it  is  impossible  an  unregenerate, 
unholy  heart  can.  No  man  can  desire  that  which  is  un- 
suitable to  his  nature,  and  to  which  his  heart,  in  its  ha- 
bitual inclinations,  is  repugnant.  Every  one  who  hath  this 
hope  in  him,  purines  himself  even  as  he  is  pure,  1  John 
iii.  3.  Now  for  a  man  to  pretend  to  the  hope  of  that,  which 
in  his  own  heart  he  doth  not  desire;  this  is  a  most  absurd 
pretence.  For  though  it  is  very  possible  to  desire  that 
which  a  man  doth  not  hope  for ;  there  are  many  such  irra- 
tional desires  of  things  which  appear  in  themselves  worth 
the  having,  but  which  we  apprehend  no  possibility  of  ha- 
ving: such  childish  and  foolish  desires  and  woulding^s 
there  may  be,  of  what  we  have  no  hope  to  attain.  But  it 
is  impossible  there  can  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope  of 
that  whereof  I  have  no  desire ;  for  hope  doth  superadd  to 
desire,  and  therefore  doth  suppose  it  Whatever  I  hope 
for  I  aesire,  though  I  do  not  necessarily,  because  I  desire 
a  thing,  therefore  hope  for  it ;  for  to  noake  a  thing  hope- 
ful to  me  it  must  be  possible,  and  it  must  be  arduous, 
or  attended  with  some  Jdnd  of  appearing  difficulty.  But 
I  mav  desire  a  thing,  merely  because  it  appears  good, 
whether  I  apprehend  it  possible  to  be  attained  or  no ;  or 
though  there  is  nothing  of  arduonsness  appearing  in  the 
case.    It  may  be  the  object  of  desire,  but  not  of  hope. 

And  most  manifest  it  is,  that  whosoever  are  not  thus 
bom  spirit  of  spirit,  have  not  any  desire  to  be  partakers  in 
this  kmgdom  nghtly  understood.  That  is,  His  not  possible 
that  an  unrenewed,  unspiritual  heart  can  desire  the  em- 
plojrment  and  business,  the  purity  and  enjoyments,  of  that 
stale ;  or  the  Divine  presence  in  which  they  are  to  con- 
verse. All  by  which  they  can  so  much  as  cheat  them- 
selves in  the  case,  is  only  this,  having  taken  up  a  defective 
or  false  notion  of  heaven,  or  a  future  state  of  blessedness, 
(.bey  hope,  they  say,  to  be  happy  when  they  die,  without 


having  ever  formed  a  right  notion,  what  that  happiness  Is, 
or  wherein  it  consists.  But  be  it  what  it  will,  and  though 
it  is  never  so  mistaken  a  notion,  it  is  plain  they  desire  that 
happiness  which  they  do  desire,  only  as  it  is  put  in  com- 
parison with  hell,  not  as  it  stands  in  comparison  with 
earth.  They  had  rather  indeed  be  happy,  with  such  an 
imaginary  happiness  as  they  iancy  to  themselves  in  heaven, 
than  to  go  to  hell^  but  they  had  rather  continue  on  earth 
peipetually,  enjoymg  the  good  things  it  affords,  tlmn  that 
neaven  itself,  thouni  suited  bv  .their  own  imaginations 
never  so  much  to  the  wish  of  their  own  hearts.  An  im- 
mortality on  earth  would  be  chosen  rather.  This  is  not  to 
desire  heaven  as  its  blessedness  or  chief  good:  for  what- 
soever I  desire  as  such,  I  desire  absolutely.  'Tis  impos- 
sible I  can  take  that  for  my  chief  good,  which  I  would  be 
content  never  to  enjoy.  As  much  as  thev  pretend  to  desire 
heaven,  yet  they  wish  never  to  come  there,  if  they  could 
stay  in  this  world  always,  and  have  what  it  affords  them. 
Therefore,  I  say,  they  most  absurdly  pretend  to  hope  for 
that  heaven,  as  their  best  good,  which  they  don't  so  much 
as  desire  ever  to  enjoy.    And, 

3.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  in  the  pretence 
upon  this  ac4:ount,  that  very  often  it  is  to  be  seen  through. 
It  is  so  thin  and  slight  a  cover  that  any  eye  minr  even  see 
through  it  All  who  are  hypocrites  are  not  artificial  ones : 
there  are  a  great  many  hypocrites,  and  the  far  greater  part 
of  them,  who  are  mere  bunglers  at  it;  Uiey  are  hypocrites 
without  any  skill  or  artifice ;  and  so  they  take  up  a*pr^ 
tence  which  any  body,  with  half  an  eye,  may  penetrate 
and  see  through.  As  if,  for  example,  a  person  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  subject  of  Gkxl's  kingdom,  and  yet  makes  it 
manifest  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  that  he  stands 
in  no  awe  of  Qod  at  all,  which  is  a  prime  thing  in  that 
subjection.  So  the  case  is  very  often,  as  the  Psalmist  takes 
notice,  (Psalm  xxxvi.  beginnmg,)  The  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  saith  in  my  heart,  the  Tear  of  God  is  not  before 
his  eyes.  His  wickedness  speaks  in  my  hecut,  that  be  is 
one  fearless  of  Ood,  and  who  stands  in  no  awe  of  him. 
So  it  is  with  many  a  man  who  professes  somewhat  of  re- 
ligion, that  is,  who  doth  not  profess  atheism,  or  rebellion 
against  heaven;  yet  the  wickedness  of  his  course  and 
practice  is  such  as  to  speak  in  another  man's  heart,  sure 
this  man  has  no  fear  of  Qod  before  his  eyes.  Now  how 
absurd  is  this,  to  put  on  a  covering  and  disguise,  which 
doth  not  hide  a  man  at  all !  The  whole  course  of  their 
lives  proclaims  them  to  be  no  other  than  earthly,  carnal 
worldlings,  while  they  pretend  to  he  designing  for  heaven ; 
for  every  one  who  professes  a  rehition  to  this  kingdom,  is 
understood  to  stana  related  not  only  to  the  inchoate  but 
the  consummate  state  of  it,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  while  they  pretend  themselves  to  do  so.  the  pretence 
is  easily  to  be  seen  through,  and  they  who  observe  the  or- 
dinary course  of  their  conversation,  discourses,  and  de- 
signs, easily  see  that  they  are  mere  compositions  of  earth ; 
and  unless  you  can  suppose  a  clod  of  ciay  can  be  carried 
up  into  heaven,  they  are  never  like  to  come  there.  It  is  to 
be  seen  that  they  are  men,  as  it  were  made  of  earth ;  and 
all  their  discourses,  converses,  actions,  and  designs,  smell 
of  earth.  It  is  therefore  observable,  that  no  man  can  make 
himself  more  ridiculous,  than  when  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  act  a  part,  to  act  it  partially,  and  when  he  goes  to  per- 
sonate another  man,  to  do  it  absurdly.:  why  he  had  better 
have  contented  himself  to  have  appeared  only  in  his  own 
likeness,  and  in  his  natural  face  and  posture.  Thus  the 
case  w  with  such  hypocrites;  they'do,it.may  be,  disguise 
themselves  quoad  Aoc,  as  to  this  particular  thing ;  but  then 
they  lay  themselves  open  in  something  or  other  else.  Just 
as  U'some  vain  person  should  mightily  pride  himself  in 
some  gay  rich  apparel,  which  he  had  thrown  on  upon 
some  part  of  him;  and  all  the  other  parts,  appeared  clothed 
with  nothing  but  rags,  or  exposed  to  view  mare  shameful 
nakedness.  How  ridiculous  should  we  account  .such  a 
person  I    And, 

4«  The  pretence  with  many  is  an  evanid  thing,  and  soon 
vanishes  away.  And  then  how  ereat  is  the  absurdity  to 
make  myself  t)e  thought,  if  I  could  then  succeed  so  far  to 
be  thought,  such  a  One  yesterday,  and  to-day  discover  my- 
self to  be  quite  another  1  They  who  pretend  to  be  of  this 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  appearance  from  whence  they 
would  gain  to  themselves  that  estimate  and  reputation,  be- 
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ing  nothmg  that  haih  life  in  it ;  as  not  being  bom  or  con- 
natural to  the  new  creature ;  it  will  then  soon  be  a  with- 
ering and  vanishing  thing.  As  Job  speaks  of  the  hypo- 
crite ;  Can  a  rash  grow  without  mire  1  Job  viii.  11.  Can 
there  be  verdure  aiul  greenness,  and  fair  appearance,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  maintain  it  t  A  mere  spider's  web,  such 
a  thing  is  the  best  pretence  of  the  hypocrite ;  why,  how 
soon  is  it  swept  away  1  It  is  very  apparent,  that  the  living 
root  being  wanting,  that  which  is  merely  external  of  a 
person^s  religion,  will  in  tract  of  time  become  tiresome, 
and  he  will  be  very  well  content  to  throw  it  away  himself, 
when  he  finds  it  to  be  for  convenience.  So  we  find  Job 
speaking  again  concerning  the  hypocrite,  chap,  xxvii. 
10.  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  ?  Will  he 
always  call  upon  Gk)d  1  That  is,  he  will  not  be  always 
religious ;  for  calling  upon  God  there,  is  onlv  a  synech- 
dochal  eiq>ression  for  religion  in  general.  Will  he  always 
call  upon  Qod  1  No,  surely :  for  ne  doth  not  delight  him- 
self in  the  Almiehty,  and  hath  not  a  temper  of  spirit  suited 
to  Gkxl;  the  habitual  disposition  of  his  soul  is  opposite 
and  averse ;  Gk)d  is  one  in  whom  he  can  take  no  pleasure ; 
and  then  you  may  be  sure  he  will  not  call  upon  him 
always ;  his  religion  will  have  an  end,  and  he  will  soon 
grow  weary.  And  how  absurd  a  thing  is  it  to  take  up 
and  wear  a  while  a  disguise,  and  have  afterwards  a  kind 
of  an  unhappy  necessity  come  upon  me  to  have  it  made 
appear,  I  dia  but  act  a  part,  and  no  more  1  That  is  the 
first  thing.    But, 

S.  It  is  without  any  valuable  design.  For  what  is  there 
to  be  got  by  it.  for  a  man  to  pretend  himself  to  be  a  loyal 
subject  of  Qod^s  kingdom,  who  never  had  his  heart  chan^d 
and  renewed,  and  made  suitable  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  iti  Why  certainly  nothing  worth  designing, 
whether  you  consider  the  matter  with  reference  to  God  or 
man.  In  reference  to  man ;  him  indeed  you  may  deceive ; 
but  that  is  to  no  purpose.  In  reference  to  God,  though 
that  were  to  never  so  great  a  purpose,  yet  him  you  can 
never  deceive.  'Tis  true  you  may  aeceive  man  \  but  what 
is  to  be  got  by  it  1  What  is  the  hope  of  a  hypocrite  though 
he  gain,  when  God  takes  away  nis  soul  1  Job  xxvii.  8. 
Alas !  what  a  pitiful  little  will  the  greatest  gain  dwindle 
into,  when  Qoa  comes  to  take  away  nis  soul  I  What  is  he 
the  better  for  it  then  1 

But  as  to  God,  what  rational  design  can  a  man  form  to 
himself,  in  reference  to  him,  by  pretending  to  be  what  in 
this  case  he  is  not  1 

1.  It  is  plain  he  can  never  deceive  God  by  that  pretence. 
"  Be  not  aeceived,  Qod  is  not  mocked."  Vou  do  but  de- 
eeive  yourselves,  as  if  he  had  said,  by  attempting  to  de- 
ceive nim.  Every  man  shall  reap  as  he  sows ;  ne  who 
sows  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesn  reap  corruption ;  he 
who  sows  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever- 
lasting, Gal.  vi.  8.  I  ou  do  but  deceive  yourselves,  and 
not  at  all  impose  upon  God,  if  being  flesh  you  look  for  any 
better  issue  of  thinn,  than  what  is  suitable  to  your  slate 
and  temper ;  and  if  not  being  spiritual  you  have  any  ex- 
pectations of  that  state  of  blessedness,  which  is  only  agree- 
able to  such  a  temper.  That  puts  the  matter  quite  out  of 
doubt,  you  cannot  aeceive  Gkxi  in  the  case.    But, 

8.  You  will  highly  provoke  him,  even  by  an  attempt  of 
it,  or  admitting  an  imagination  in  your  own  hearts,  that 
you  can  do  it.  For  what  higher  an  affront  can  we  put 
upon  the  infinite  and  etenxu  Gkxl,  than  to  suppose  him 
like  one  of  Uxe  idol  gods  of  the  nations,  who  hatn  eyes  to 
sees,  and  sees  not  1  Who  would  ever  worship  him  as  a 
deity,  whom  we  think  we  could  impose  upon  by  a  lie,  or 
a  false  appearance  1  Indeed  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
absurdity,  and  no  man  can  act  more  inconsistently  with 
himself,  tnan  at  once  to  profess  homage  to  an  object,  and 
think  it  possible  at  the  same  time  to  impose  a  cheat  upon 
it  It  is  truly  to  deface  my  own  act :  I  give  him  worship; 
that  carries  tne  face  and  appearance  of  very  high  thoughts 
which  I  have  of  him,  ana  as  if  I  took  him  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent being ;  but  to  think  to  impose  upon  him  by  a  piece 
of  falseJiooo,  that  carries  the  appearance  of  the  meanest 
and  most  despicable  thoughts  or  him  which  can  be  imar 
fined.  And  therefore  we  find  with  what  severity  the  holy 
God  speaks,  in  that  case,  of  any  man,  who  does 'but  say  in 
his  heart.  I  shall  have  peace,  though  he  walks  after  the 
imaginations  of  his  heart :  My  jealousy  shall  smoke  against 


that  man«  Dent.  xxix.  19.  "  What,  viU  he  lake  op 
contemptuous  thoughts  of  me  1  I  will  make  his  pay  dear 
for  that  very  thought,  and  my  jealousy  shall  smoiDe  igainM 
him.'' 

3.  By  this  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  Messed  God  by 
false  appearances,  we  bring  in  very  pregnant  eonvktive 
testimony  against  our  own  souls.  Hypocrisy  alwm  doei 
that.  Tnere  is  no  man  who  plajrs  the  hypocrite,  oat  that 
which  he  counterfeits,  and  whereof  he  puts  oo  the  appear- 
ance, he  doth  thereby  proclaim  it  to  be  good,  and  %ahi- 
able;  otherwise  why  doth  he  imitate  or 
People  are  not  wont  to  put  on  a  fiJse  appeara 
themselves  seem  worse  than  they  are,  rat  to 
selves  appear  better :  and  their  vety  practice  in  this  thing 
carries  this  testimony  with  it  against  themselvea.  that  thej 
judge  that  to  be  better,  and  yet  decline  it.    They  judgr 
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that  to  be  a  good  whereof  they  thought  fit  to  clothe 
selves  with  the  show ;  they  practically  acknowledge  it  lo 
be  a  good,  and  thereby  give  a  mighty  testimony  a^aiutf 
themselves.  Thou  thoughtest  it  a  good  and  dcsuahk 
thing  to  be  a  Christian ;  otherwise  why  didst  thou  teea 
one  1  to  be  sincere ;  otherwise  why  didst  then  pvctcad  lo 
it  7  And  if  thou  dost  think  so,  why  didst  thoa  not  aimis 
be  such  a  one  1    Beside, 

4.  They  hereby  lose  the  opportunity  which  they  vMi. 
otherwise  have  hi^  of  becoming  what  they  seemed  to  ». 
The  moralist  speaks  about  the  misiness  of 
ad  sapieniiam  pervenusentf  nisi  te  ad  sapiemiimm 
fniiaranl :  Many  had  aUamid  to  be  wi»e,  had  ihn/ 
thought  themselvet  to  be  already  so.  LT  they  had  not  eo> 
zened  themselves  with  the  appearance  of  it,  many  aught 
have  come  to  have  been  sincere.  And  'tis  a  miserable 
thing  to  please  oneself  with  the  shadow,  all  that  ame 
wherein  one  should  have  been  getting  the  sahatanef ,  till 
th^  time  is  expired  and  gone. 

But  here  now  a  question  may  perhaps  arise,  faj  aonw 
such  person  or  other,  who  may  fear  himself  not  yet  id  be 
sincere,  and  may  therefore  say,  **  What  am  I  to  do  ia  ibi 
case  1  while  I  think  I  am  not  sincere,  and  while  peritaps 
that  really  is  my  case  1  Am  I  to  throw  away  all  my  pro- 
fession 1  Or  am  I  to  profess  enmity  against  God  1  Boae 
not  yet  regenerate,  and  therefore  not  yet  a  snbicet,  mmt  1 
therefore  profess  myself  a  rebel  1"  It  would  be  Wry  easy 
to  discover  what  is  duty  in  this  case,  if  we  do  bat  consider 
and  fasten  upon  what  is  only  faulty  in  it.  Now  wheroo- 
ever  there  is  hypocrisy  there  must  oe  some  good 
and  there  must  oe  the  present  appearance  and 
of  that  good  which  is  wantiug.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
case.  This  good  is  wanting,  a  real  solNectioii  c 
and  spirit  to  the  laws  and  constitution  or  God%  yirinai 
kineaom,  which  is  only  brought  about  by  the  new  hink 
Well,  but  here  is  the  appearance  of  it  too,  else  there  eoaU 
not  be  hypocrisy.  Now  let  us  consider  wbeie  the  ftaft 
lies  in  this  case :  the  fault  cannot  lie  simply  ia  the  ap- 
pearance, but  only  as  it  is  untrue;  for  there  are  tme^ 
pearances,  as  well  as  false.  The  appearance  therefiac  s 
upon  no  other  account  faulty,  but  as  it  is  folae ;  lor  IT  tk 
good  were  there,  whereof  there  is  the  appearance,  the  ^k 
pearance  would  not  only  be  lawful,  but  a  doty.  We  are 
to  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  by  which  we  have  beea 
made  to  live ;  as  the  apostle  directs,  Phil.  ii.  ISl  Nov 
therefore  inasmuch  as  the  fault  here  is,  that  while  theic 
is  such  an  appearance,  that  good  doth  not  iiAnm,  that 
is  not  that  good  nndemeaih  which  there  ooght  to  he ;  so 
the  thing  now  to  be  d<»e,  is  not  to  throw  away  the  ap- 
pearance, but  to  have  the  good  supplied ;  that  is,  in  tha 
case,  to  be  restlessly  intent  to  obtain  that  Spirit,  and  liie 
vital  influences  ana  operations  of  it,  by  which  ^at  grett 
transforming  work  may  be  done.  And  how  gv^eat  caooa- 
ragement  is  there  for  tnis  at  his  hand,  who  hath  told  us. 
that  if  earthly  parents,  who  are  eril,  will  gire  good  gits 
to  their  children ;  bread  rather  than  a  stone ;  a  S^  nither 
than  a  scorpion ;  how  much  rather  will  oiut  heaves^ 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  who  ask  it  I  It  is  aoi 
because  this  Spirit  is  out  of  our  power,  and  not  at  oar 
command,  that  we  have  not  the  innaenees  and  opeiaiiflm 
of  it,  according  to  our  need ;  bat  because  we  appeehmi 
not,  and  will  not  admit  the  serious  apprehoisioa,  of  car 
need.  It  is  a  kind  of  contempt  of  this  blessed  BpkrX  tha 
these  pleasant  vital  infiuenees  are  so  little  vahieabr  t 
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tares  lost  in  darkness  and  death ;  that  we  rather  content 
oarselves  to  be  desolate,  and  seem  careless  whether  we 
live  or  die  for  the  present;  or  are  happy  or  miserable  to 
all  etemitjr.  It  is  upon  snch  accounts  as  these  that  the 
Uesed  Spirit,  thougn  the  Author  and  Fountain  of  all  love, 
and  goodness,  and  oenignity,  and  sweemess,  retires ;  and 
that  resolution  seems  taken  up,  "  Mjr  Spirit  shall  no  longer 
strive."  It  is  no  wonder  if  it  don't,  when  there  is  so  little 
apprehension  of  our  need  of  him,  so  little  dependance 
upon  him ;  so  little  craving,  and  seeking,  and  solicitude, 
woether  it  be  an  indweller  in  our  souls,  or  no :  as  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holv  Ghost  were  a  strange  and  new  thing 
to  oar  ears ;  or  we  had  not  yet  heard  whether  there  was  a 
Holy  Ohost  or  no. 


SERMON  Vin.* 

Setbral  inferences  have  been  recommended  to  yon  al- 
ready, and  others  remain  to  be  added.    As, 

5.  Inference, — That  the  depravation  of  a  man's  nature 
in  the  state  of  apostacy  is  total. — Being  bom  denotes  a 
total  poduction,  and  the  thing  producecT  is  only  somewhat 
substituted  in  the  room  of  the  nature  depraved :  and  what 
was  corrupted  and  what  is  substituted  instead  of  it,  must 
necessarily  be  commensurate  and  proportionable  to  one 
another.  If  a  man  should  have  a  leg  or  arm  perish,  he 
would  not  say,  the  production  of  that  arm  was  a  being 
bom ;  for  being  born  is  the  production  of  all  the  parts  to- 
other, not  of  this  or  that  smgle  part  alone.  And  hence 
It  is  that  that  which  is  corrapted,  and  that  which  is  anew 
produced,  are  in  Scripture  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  a 
man ;  an  old  man,  and  a  new  man.  The  Arame  of  graces, 
that  impress  of  holiness,  wherein  the  new  creature  doth 
consist,  must  be  understood  to  be  a  whole  entire  body  of 
graces ;  as  the  sins  which  meet  together  originally  in  the 
nature  of  man.  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  body  of  the 
sins  of  the  flesh,  which  is  to  be  destroyed ;  and  elsewhere, 
the  body  of  sin.  It  is  therefore  a  forlom  miserable  state 
that  men  are  antecedently  in  to  their  being  bora  spirit  of 
spirit.  And  it  is  of  no  small  consequence,  that  it  oe  dis- 
tuictty  understood,  and  sink  into  our  hearts,  that  this  depra- 
vation is  total,  ana  that  we  need  to  be  made  new  through- 
out. As  we  have  it  in  3  Cor.  v.  17.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ 
he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all 
things  are  become  new.  Where  this  is  not  understood,  it 
is  of  most  unhappy  consequence  in  these  two  respects — I. 
Men  take  not  up  right  thoughts  of  the  distressednefs  of 
their  own  cose ; — and,  3.  By  consequence  they  never  apply 
themselves  to  the  proper  business  of  the  redress  of  it. 

1.  They  never  take  up  right  thoughts  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  own  case.  They  understand  neither  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  nor  wherein  it  doth  especially  consist.  They 
understand  not  how  extensive  it  is  in  a  twofold  respect, 
that  is,  to  the  subject  disaffected,  and  the  object  whereunto 
they  are  disaffected.  There  is  a  twofold  totalitjr  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter,  both  subjective  and  objective. 
The  subject  is  disaffected  universally  in  every  faculty ;  the 
mind,  and  judgment,  and  will,  and  conscience,  and  affec- 
tions, and  executive  powers ;  and  by  a  kind  of  participa- 
tion, the  whole  outward  man.  The  apostle  applying  pas- 
sages oat  of  the  Old  Testament,  runs  over  tne  several 
parts;  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  the  poison  of 
asps  is  under  their  lipSj  their  feet  make  haste  to  shed  blood, 
Ac.  Rom.  iii.  This  is  little  apprehended  by  them  who 
consider  not  the  work  to  be  wrought  under  the  notion  of 
a  birth,  which  supposes  the  antecedent  corraption,  which 
always  leads  the  way  to  generation,  to  have  oeen  univer- 
sal and  total. 

And  it  is  as  little  considered,  that  this  disaffection,  as  it 
hath  spread  itself  through  the  whole  subject ;  so  it  refers 
to  the  whole  object,  which  they  ought  to  be  otherwise  af- 
fected to :  that  is,  tne  whole  law  of  Ood,  or  the  entire  sum 
of  their  duty.  They  make  nothing  of  it,  considered  as  a 
duty  and  enjoined  by  God,  and  whereby  they  pay  a  respect 
ana  hootage  to  him ;  and  indeed  every  act  or  duty  should 


be  in  that  re^d  on  act  of  religion :  and  that  religion  is 
of  no  value,  if  this  don't  run  througn  it,  and  is  only  the 
body  and  carcass  of  it,  but  not  the  soul  and  spirit.  This 
is  not  understood,  that  in  reference  to  every  part  of  duty 
which  is  enjoinea,  there  is  a  disaffection  in  tne  spirits  of 
men,  and  they  are  to  every  good  work  reprobate :  ».  e.  they 
don't  know  how  to  make  proof  of  themselves,  or  approve 
themselves  in  any  work  they  undertake  which  is  truly 
good;  and  cannot  accordingly  be  approved  of  Gk>d  in 
what  they  do  or  go  about. 

But  besides  that  the  extent  of  this  wretched  case  is  noC 
understood  by  such  as  don't  consider,  that  a  total  depra- 
vation is  now  befallen  the  nature  of  man ;  so  that  is  waived 
and  overlooked  which  is  the  special  thing  in  respect  bot\i 
of  the  object  and  subject,  wherein  the  misery  of  tneircose 
doth  more  principally  lie :  that  is,  in  respect  of  the  sui> 
ject,  the  principal  depravation  is  in  the  heart ;  in  r^pe^: 
of  the  object,  the  principal  is  towards  Qod  himself.  True 
it  is  indeed  tnat  by  the  corruption  which  hath  spread  itself 
through  the  world,  men  are  oecome  hateful  to  God,  and 
haters  of  one  another;  very  ill-tempered  towards  one  an- 
other ;  but  we  may  observe  that  men  are  a  great  deal  more 
easily  brought  to  civility,  than  religion ;  and  are  with 
much  less  ado,  whatever  their  tempers  and  dispositions 
are,  brought  to  be  kind  one  to  another,  than  to  take  up 
loyal  and  dutiful  affections  towards  Gkxl,  and  deport  them- 
selves suitably  towards  him.  Nothing  is  more  plain  than 
that  this  depravedness  which  is  in  the  spirits  of  men.  aai 
which  this  begetting  them  of  the  Spirit  is  to  cure,  hatn  fc: 
its  principal  subject  and  seat,  the  heart  f  and  for  the  prin- 
cipal object,  the  blessed  God.  That  is,  the  heart,  as  that 
doth  contain  within  the  compass  of  it,  the  judgment,  will, 
and  affections  of  the  soul,  will  by  no  means  endure  to  be 
exercised  about  God.  Notional  thoughts  men  can  tell  how 
to  employ  about  him,  without  any  great  trouble  to  them- 
selves; they  regret  it  not;  but  deeply  to  consider,  and 
with  a  design  to  choose  him  as  their  God ;  to  desire  after 
him,  to  love  him,  and  delight  in  him,  and  fear  before  him 
as  such ;  therein  the  great  disaffection  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  towards  Qod  doth  especially  discover  itself.  This 
men  will  not  understand,  while  they  apprehend  not  that 
the  thing  to  be  effected  by  regeneration,  is  to  make  them 
new  at  the  heart;  and  to  renew  the  heart  principally  to- 
wards God :  **  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me."  When  once  that  woi  k  is  done, 
then  this  becomes  the  sense  and  posture  of  the  soul ;  "  As 
the  heart  ponteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
ailer  thee,  O  Qod."  A  renewed  soul  presently  tums  itself 
to  God.  and  hath  a  bias  put  upon  it,  which  inclines  it  to- 
wards nim :  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1  and  there 
is  none  on  earth  I  desire  in  comparu^on  of  thee."  He  is 
singled  out  as  the  one  Good,  in  which  the  soul  doth  centre 
and  rest ;  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever :"  t.  e.  dwell 
in  the  Divine  presence,  and  be  always  nigh  to  God. 

But  this  great  disaffection  of  the  ^eart  towards  God,  is 
still  overlooked  by  the  generality  of  men,  as  if  they  did 
not  need  to  be  cured  in  this  respect.  And  herein  they  ore 
very  much  confirmed,  because  it  is  become  so  customary  a 
thing  never  to  make  such  kind  of  reflections  upon  them- 
selves which  may  naturally  and  probably  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  their  case,  in  this  regard.  Men  don't  compare 
themselves  with  the  rale,  and  whot  it  requires  the  dispo- 
sitions of  men's  spirits  to  Qod  should  be.  It  summarily 
saith,  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,  and  at 
thy  strength,  and  all  thy  mind."  And  they  don't  com- 
pare themselves  with  the  examples  of  holy  men :  for  such 
they  can't  but  read  of,  if  thejr  consult  their  Bioles;  and 
sucn  they  may  possibly  sometimes  converse  with,  who  can 
say  somewhat  of  the  disposition  of  their  spirits  towards 
Grod;  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  conversant  with  him;  how 
they  can  entertain  themselves  in  solitude,  and  what  a  so- 
lace it  is  to  a  vacant  and  leisure  hour,  wherein  they  can 
be  entirely  taken  up  in  conversing  with  God.  They  don'c 
compare  themselves  with  the  rule,  or  with  other  holy  men ; 
but  they  compare  themselves,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  with 
themselves,  (2  Cor.  x.  12.)  and  so  they  are  not  wise,  or 
never  come  to  understand  themselves.  They  only  com- 
pare themselves  with  themselves ;  and  they  find  they  agree 
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with  themselves  well  enough ;  that  is,  tbej  are  such  to-daj 
as  they  were  yesterday ;  and  this  week,  as  last ;  and  this 
year,  as  the  year  before,  and  for  many  years  past.  They 
agree  with  themselves  very  well,  and  so  only  companog 
tnemselyes  with  themselves,  they  never  come  to  under- 
stand the  case.  And  this  is  very  natural  for  men  to  do, 
and  not  to  compare  themselves  with  any  thing  which  will 
be  a  reproof  to  them,  or  look  ill  upon  them.  And  indeed 
if  they  took  measure  of  their  own  spirits  by  the  rule,  or 
by  another  good  and  holy  man,  they  would  say,  "  Things 
are  not  so  with  me  as  they  should  be,  and  as  with  such 
and  such  it  is."  When  I  put  myself  upon  atrial,  I  find  I 
have  no  disposition  of  heart  to  love  God :  good  thoughts 
of  him  are  not  at  all  delightful  to  me.  But  when  they 
compare  themselves  with  themselves,  they  can  say,  "I 
don't  vary  from  myself;  just  such  a  temper  of  spirit  as  I 
had,  I  have."  And  so  they  think  all  is  well,  and  never 
grow  wise,  or  come  to  be  instructed  concerning  the  truth 
of  their  case.  But  if  this  great  principle  of  truth  could 
once  obtain  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  there 
hath  been  a  total  depravation,  and  their  whole  souls  are 
disaffected  to  the  whole  of  their  duty ;  and  especially  to- 
wards Gk)d,  and  all  that  duty  which  more  immediately 
terminates  on  him;  they  would  have  quite  other  thoughts 
concerning  the  distressedness  of  their  case,  than  is  com- 
mon with  them.  And  'tis  of  ill  consequence  that  so  plain 
and  great  a  truth  as  this  is  overlooked. 

2dly,  Hence  also  they  apprehend  not  wherein  their  re- 
dress must  lie.  They  are  apt  either  to  think  that  some 
partial  reformation  is  sufficient,  and  if  they  are  reformed  a 
little  in  this  or  that  particular  thing,  then  matters  will  be 
right  and  good,  and  will  be  well  with  them.  If  the  drunkard 
take  up  and  become  sober,  he  thinks  concerning  himself, 
that  he  is  a  new  man.  If  an  unjust  person  admit  a  con- 
viction, or  it  may  be,  is  taught  a  little  prudence  by  ob- 
serving how  much  any  thing  of  that  kind  reflects  upon 
his  reputation,  and  so  be  orders  his  affairs  with  more  ex- 
acmpss,  he  is  readjr  to  look  upon  himself  as  regenerate. 
But  if  it  were  considered  that  there  must  be  a  being  bom, 
and  that  I  am  in  a  total  corruption ;  surely  another  cure 
would  be  thought  of  than  that,  and  it  would  appear  no 
more  proportionable  to  the  case,  than  a  man  whose  body 
was  all  over  leprous,  and  full  of  sores,  would  acquiesce 
in  the  cure  of  a  slight  scratch  in  his  little  finger. 

And  as  they  apprehend  such  a  partial  reformation  suf- 
ficient, so  they  apprehend  too  from  hence,  that  a  vital  prin- 
ciple is  unnecessary.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  with 
only  some  partial  maim  a  principle  of  life  may  consist, 
but  a  universal  corruption  imports  death.  Ir  the  case 
were  therefore  understood  arignt,  men  would  see  it  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  their  cure,  that  they  should  be  made 
alive,  and  a  principle  of  life  put  into  them;  which  a  total 
depravation  speaks  to  be  absent.  Thev  would  never  think 
themselves  well  till  then,  and  would  find  that  as  they  are 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  so  their  business  was  to  be 
made  alive  to  God,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  those  who  have 
been  dead.    But  a^in, 

6.  Inference. — Since  in  order  to  any  one's  partaking  of 
God's  kingdom,  he  must  be  bom  spirit  of  spirit,  we  infer 
further,  that  whosoever  becomes  truly  and  sincerely  reli- 

fious,  a  new  creature  is  transmitted  and  communicated  to 
im. — This  being  not  understood,  It  is  all  a  man's  busi- 
ness, to  contrive  and  form  for  himself  an  artificial  reli- 
gion ;  and  there  are  several  sad  consequences  ensue  there- 
upon.   As, 

1.  Men  attempt  to  perform  what  is  proper  to  the  Divine 
life  without  it.  The  actions  of  the  Divine  life  which  are 
visible  to  men,  carry  a  "kind  of  amiableness  in  them,  in 
the  common  consciences  of  men;  and  they  attempt  those 
actions  which  are  done  from  a  principle  of  life,  without 
considering,  that  to  be  sincerely  religious,  is  to  have  a 
new  nature.  They  think  to  do  these  actions  without  that 
life ;  just  as  he  who  is  observed  in  story,  to  have  attempted 
the  setting  up  of  a  carcass  of  one  newly  dead :  he  would 
fain  have  it  stand  in  the  posture  of  a  living  body,  but  how 
to  make  it  stand  so  he  knew  not.  The  head  falls  one  way, 
and  the  hands  another,  and  the  legs  tremble  under  it :  at 
last  he  cries  out,  "Deest  aliquid  inlus.  There  wants  some- 
Iking  wUkin"  Just  so  do  men  busy  tnemselves  to  make 
an  artificial  frame,  which  is  indeed  a  dead  carcass  of  reli- 


gion ;  they  can't  tell  how  to  inspirit  it,  and  it  wil]  «poB  ■• 
terms  do,  but  hang  and  waver  this  way  and  tkuL  And 
hence  therefore, 

9.  All  the  actions  of  religion  become  exeeeding  gricvw 
and  irksome,  and  no  pleasure  is  taken  in  then.  Yoa 
know  it  is  a  very  easy  tning  for  a  man  to  move  to  and  fro 
his  own  living  body,  where  be  will;  pass  into  a  yedy  or 
slower  motion,  as  he  sees  cause,  without  any  considerable 
pain  or  difficulty;  but  it  would  be  a  very  tedioos  thing lo 
move  to  and  fro  a  dead  carcass ;  that  would  pot  him  lo 
greater  pain.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  these  tvo 
sorts  of  men ;  a  man  truly  religioa^  and  who  thenfott 
hath  a  new  creature  communicated  to  him,  (as  there  is 
where  any  are  begotten,)  and  other  men.  When  any  deal 
consider  this,  their  busmess  is  to  make  op  an  exteml 
frame  of  religion,  and  to  act  and  move  and  cairy  it  to  and 
fro  with  them ;  and  that  is  alike  burdensome  as  lor  a  liviag 
man  to  move  to  and  fro  a  dead  carcass.  Bnt  to  one  who 
is  truly  and  spiritually  alive,  his  new  nature  which  is  eon- 
mimicated  to  him,  doth  in  a  natural  wnv  animate  the 
frame  of  religion,  in  which  he  is  to  act ;  so  that  the  actioas 
of  it  are  easy  and  light,  as  all  the  acts  of  nature  are. 

3.  Hence  it  is,  that  thejr  are  so  manifestly  defective  im- 
itations of  rieligion.  Their  attempts  and  essays  to  do  like 
religious  men,  have  notorious  and  obaenrable  flaws  in 
them,  because  they  do  not  consider,  there  mnst  be  givea  t 
new  nature,  before  I  become  truly  religions.  Some  thick 
it  is  only  to  do  as  men  are  taught,  or  only  as  n  niece  <d 
art.  And  when  we  go  to  imitate  only  a  natnrai  acrion, 
there  will  be  some  very  observable  flaw  and  defect,  tnae 
visible  disparity  in  the  attempt ;  as  if  yon  shoold  make  a 
puppet  act  just  like  a  living  child,  the  aiflRerence  wnohi  be 
soon  discovered.    And  hence, 

4.  Religion  comes  to  be  given  over.  Whereas  where  it 
ever  comes  to  be  taken  up  as  an  artificial  thing,  it  » taka 
up  on  design  of  some  present  advantage  and  convenience: 
therefore  if  the  inconveniences  which  shall  come  to  yon 
thereby  be  greater  by  continuing  it  than  laying  it  aside, 
the  reason  why  it  was  taken  up  being  vanishM,  itself  must 
needs  cease.  If  the  conveniences  are  not  greater  ia  ■ 
course  of  religion,  than  the  inconveniences  they  sooglit  to 
avoid,  the  religion  itself  must  needs  cease  of  eonne  *  nd 
so  it  commonly  doth.  But  where  religion  is  in  a  man  as 
a  nature,  it  can't  do  so.  I  can  easily  Tav  aside  niy  cloak, 
but  not  my  flesh,  which  is  vitally  unitea  with  me,  and  k 
one  thing  with  me,  by  a  principle  of  life  which  rais 
through  me.  It  is  therefore  of  great  concemmeoi  traly 
and  thoroughly  to  understand  this,  that  wherever  any  be- 
come truly  religious,  a  new  nature  is  commnnicaied.  Be- 
ing taught  only  signifies  the  acquisitions  of  aft ;  bnt  bcni; 
born,  and  principled,  and  constituted  of  sach  a  eomplez- 
ion,  signifies  a  stayed  invariable  principle  of  those  actioas 
which  proceed  from  it. 

7.  Inference — That  the  constitution  of  €k>d's  kingdcn 
must  needs  be  roiritual ;  for  men  are  bora  into  it  spiiit  U 
spirit. — It  hath  been  a  great  modem  controversy,  as  wt^ 
as  an  ancient  one,  among  philosophers,  whether  the  era- 
stitution  of  the  universe  is  otprimordia^  which  are  mecha- 
nical, or  spermetical  and  vital.  It  is  a  dangeraas 
when  this  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  in 
ther  the  constitution  of  this  divine  kingdom  is 
cal  or  vital.  According  as  the  greater  part  of 
tise,  and  as  their  habitual  temper  is,  it  seems  as  if  it  weie 
thought  that  Christianity  is  noithing  else  bnt  a  piece  of  ■»• 
chanism.  But  certainly  if  you  are  born  into  this  kilH^ 
dom,  as  they  who  come  tmly  into  it  spirit  of  spirit ;  then 
the  constitution  of  this  kin^om  is  not  mechanical,  or  aa 
artificial  contexture  of  things ;  but  a  ftame  of  thass 
which  doth  in  a  .spiritually-natural  way  fppw  np  toward* 
that  pitch  it  is  designed  to ;  and  is  that  spirit  of  lile  which 
doth  diffuse  itself  through  all  the  mystical  body  of  Chrisa : 
which  makes  the  connexion  between  part  and  pan,  aod 
kee]»  the  body  entire  and  firm  to  itself,  and  makes  it  a 
consistent  and  stable  thing.  And  herenpon  it  mnst  needi 
be  consequent, 

1.  That  whatever  there  is  of  disagreement  amon^  Chri*- 
tians,  who  are  the  living  members  of  this  Idngdom  aad 
body,  it  must  needs  be  unnatural.  The  reason  is,  thai  ail 
who  are  of  this  kingdom,  and  truly  belonging  to  it, 
bora  into  it,  and  in  that  birth  parta&e  of  one  and  the 
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nature,  by  which  they  are  eonnaturalized  to  one  another, 
and  to  their  common  Lord  and  Head :  He  who  sanctifieth, 
and  they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one,  (Heb.  ii.  IL) 
or  make  one  entire  piece.    Wherefore  now  what  there  is 
of  disagreement  among  Christians,  must  needs  be  preter- 
natural, and  beside  nature.    And  hence  it  is  consequent, 
that  it  must  needs  proceed  from  ill  designs :  that  is,  from 
the  devil  and  his  instruments,  who  make  it  their  business, 
what  they  can,  to  act  penons  diversely ;  when  if  these 
things  be  left  to  their  natural  course,  and  the  new  nature 
in  men  is  permitted  to  act  undisturbedly,  and  according 
to  its  genume  tendency,  it  would  all  run  one  way.    It  is 
needful  to  be  well  aware  of  this,  whatever  there  is  of  dis- 
agreement is  accidental  to  it,  and  certainly  proceeds  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  somewhat  without  it,  which  sets  such 
things  on  foot,  and  keeps  them  on  foot,  with  an  ill  design 
towards  this  kingdom,  if  the  new  nature  did  run  its  course, 
and  were  not  accidentally  disturbed,  by  what  is  not  of  the 
constimtion  of  this  kin^om,  it  would  certainly  run  the 
same  way.     It  is  one  thmg  to  say  what  is  the  constitution 
of  the  persons ;  and  another,  what  is  the  constitution  of 
them  as  members  of  this  kingdom  and  bom  into  it.    The 
corruption  of  their  own  hearts,  is  extrinsical  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom ;  for  'tis  only  so  far  as  they  are 
new  bom  that  they  are  members  of  this  kingdom.    The 
sphere  and  verge  of  this  kingdom  doth  properly  and  di- 
rectly take  in  only  the  spiritui^  iwirt.    It  is  a  sphere  of 
Sirituality ;  and  what  there  is  in  it  opposite  thereunto,  is 
ien  to  the  constitution  of  it,  and  doth  not  belong  to  it.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  well  possessed  with  this  apprehension, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  this  kingdom  does  certainly  fo- 
ment whatever  there  is  of  disaj^reement  among  them  who 
are  born  the  vital  members  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  under- 
stood to  proceed  from  an  ill  design.    And, 

3.  It  must  argue  an  evil  state,  and  the  prevalency  of  a 
contrary  principle.  If  there  be  divisions  among  you,  are 
you  not  carnal  1  1  Cor.  iii.  3.  They  who  are  of  this  king- 
dom are  spiritual ;  they  are  bom  into  it  spirit  of  spirit ;  so 
they  come  into  it.  Therefore  so  far  as  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing disagreement  and  dividedneas  in  the  state  of  things  in 
the  church  of  Christ;  so  far  the  persons  who  are  o£  that 
state  are  in  a  decay,  and  lapsed  into  carnality,  and  things 
grow  worse  and  worse,  as  the  church  grows  more  divided. 
That  spiritual  principle  which  agrees  to  every  member  of 
this  kingdom,  as  he  is  bom  into  it,  drives  all  to  oneness.  It 
proceed^  from  God,  and  tends  to  him ;  all  are  children  of 
the  same  Father,  and  they  are  all  begotten  to  one  and  the 
same  great  and  lively  hope  of  an  eternal  and  undefiled  in- 
heritance. The  primordta  of  the  new  creature  necessarily 
leads  to  unity,  among  all  who  are  of  this  kingdom. 

3.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  this  said  oneness, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  decay  of  the  spiritual  nature,  by 
the  communication  whereof  men  are  said  to  be  bom  into 
this  kingdom.  So  much  disunion  as  there  is,  so  muc^ 
caraalitv ;  and  the  church  is  then  in  a  languishing  slate 
spiritually,  when  it  is  in  a  divided  state.  The  not  con- 
sidering this  is  attended  with  a  double  mischief  very  ob- 
vious ;  that  is,  that  in  different  respects,  the  differences  and 
disagreements  among  Christians,  are  thought  greater  and 
less  than  indeed  they  are.  They  are  thought  greater  than 
they  are,  because  it  is  not  considered  how  the  nature  which 
is  every  where  communicated  among  the  trae  members  of 
this  kingdom,  doth  make  them  substantially  one,  in  the 
great  and  main  and  more  principal  thines.  There  is  a 
greater  stress  pat  upon  the  differences  or  those  who  are 
Christians  indeed,  than  there  ought,  or  can  be,  in  com- 
parison of  the  small  things  wherein  they  differ.  And  they 
very  much  mistake  who  think  them  to  be  great ;  for  they 
necessarily  agree  in  one  common,  new,  spiritual,  divine 
nature  and  principle  of  life:  ana  it  is  impossible  they 
should  disagree  in  any  one  thing,  comparatively  to  so  great 
a  thing  as  this.  Whatsoever  other  differences  there  are, 
they  are  comparatively  little,  in  respect  of  their  agreement 
in  this.  They  cannot  differ  so  but  they  are  all  one  m  Christ 
Jesus ;  whoever  is  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature,  they  all 
come  in  him  under  one  mould  and  stamp  by  their  new 
creation. 

But  then,  in  another  respect,  the  difference  is  thought  a 
great  deal  less  than  indeed  it  is  among  Christians.  Con- 
sider Christians  who  are  traly  and  sincerely  such,  and  so 


the  difference  can't  be  so  great  as  many  times  it  is  thought ; 
but  then  consider  the  difference  between  those  who  are 
Christians  in  truth,  and  those  who  are  only  so  by  profes- 
sion ;  and  there  the  difference,  for  the  same  reason,  must 
be  greater  than  it  is  commonly  thou|[ht  to  be ;  for  there 
the  difference  is  between  a  living  thmg  and  a  dead ;  as 
much  as  between  a  piece  of  nature  and  art,  a  man  and  a 
statue.  So  that  it  is  a  very  vain  kind  of  confidence  which 
such  pretend  to,  who  because  they  have  made  a  shift  to 
imitate  and  resemble  a  Christian,  they  think  the  case  is 
well  with  them,  when  as  yet  they  may  as  much  differ  from 
them  whose  case  is  truly  good,  as  a  living  man  doth  from 
a  dead  carcass. 

8.  Inference. — That  love  to  God  cannot  but  be  charac- 
teristical  to  every  regenerate  person— For  ever^  such  a  one 
is  a  child  of  Goci,  and  bom  ol  him ;  and  certainly  it  ought 
to  be  looked  upon,  as  the  property  of  a  child,  to  love  the 
Father.  If  you  love  him  who  begat ;  that  is  supposed  and 
taken  for  granted,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted,  1  John  v.  i. 
And  therefore  to  nave  a  heart  destitute  of  the  love  of  God. 
and  having  no  love  to  him,  is  a  most  unreasonable  and 
unnatural  thing;  and  a  certain  argument,  that  one  is  not 
his  child,  and  hath  not  been  bom  spirit  of  ^rit  'Tisvefy 
true  there  may  be  so  great  a  degeneration  in  the  old  de- 
cayed nature  of  man ;  but  in  the  new  nature,  there  can  ne- 
ver be  such  a  degeneration,  as  that  a  person  bom  of  God 
should  not  love  him.  It  would  be  the  greatest  inconsistency 
imaginable ;  and  therefore  a  certain  argument,  that  such 
were  none  of  Gtod's  children.  For  though  it  is  very  true 
indeed,  as  it  is  commonly  observed,  that  love  doth  descend, 
more  than  ascend ;  from  him  who  begets,  to  them  who  are 
begotten ;  so  love  in  this  case  more  especially  doth  a  great 
deal  more  descend  fVom  Gkxl  to  them  who  are  bom  of  him, 
than  ascend  from  them  to  him.    But  though  it  descends  a 

S'eat  deal  more,  yet  it  doth  really  and  truly  ascend  to  him, 
ough  not  indeed  so  much.  There  is  nothing  more  con- 
natural to  the  new  creature  than  the  love  of  Gk>d.  The 
very  heart  and  soul  of  the  new  creature  is  love  to  him  pri- 
marily, and  therein  lies  the  end  of  the  new  creation,  to 
form  a  person  to  God.  "  Giod  is  love,'*  and  every  soul  who 
is  begotten  anew  by  him,  is  tumed  into  a  like  nature,  and 
becomes  love,  as  God  is  love.  "  He  who  dwells  in  love, 
dwells  in  Qod ;  for  Gk>d  is  love."  There  can't  but  be  a 
love-commerce,  more  or  less,  between  Qod  and  every  new- 
bom  soul.  As  the  true  mother,  in  that  great  proof  of 
Solom(m's  wisdom,  was  distiniruished  by  her  love  to  her 
child ;  so  we  may  proportionably  say,  that  a  child  of  God 
is  distinguished  by  that  love  which  works  towards  God. 
We  find  some  whom  it  never  toucheth  to  have  God  dis- 
honoured and  disgraced ;  but  it  gpes  to  the  heart  of  a  tme 
child  of  God,  when  his  Father  is  strack  at,  his  name  re- 
proached and  toraM>r  any  thing  done  a^inst  his  interest. 

9.  Inference. —How  great  is  the  obligation  upon  all  the 
regenerate  to  the  love  of  one  another.  If  you  love  God, 
how  can  it  be  but  you  must  have  a  love  for  tnem  who  love 
God ;  who  have  all  one  parent,  all  partake  of  one  and  the 
same  nature,  all  expecting  the  same  inheritance;  who 
have  one  and  the  same  spirit,  the  same  hope  and  calling  1 
XTpon  the  consideration  of  their  being  new  born,  'tis  evi- 
dent they  must  have  the  same  Father  and  inheritance :  If 
children,  then  heirs ;  and  joint-heirs  with  one  another,  as 
well  as  with  Christ,  Rom.  viii.  17.  And  every  one  who 
loveth  him  who  begat,  loveth  him  also  who  is  begotten  of 
him.  By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God, 
&c. 

10.  Inference. — ^We  flirther  infer,  that  the  reason  is  evi- 
dent, why  the  proper  means  of  their  regeneration,  or  spirit- 
ual birth,  are  yery  dear  to  renewed  souls.  Tnere  is  a 
spiritually-natural  reason  for  it.  There  are  those  in  the 
world,  who  cannot  believe  otherwise,  but  it  must  be  folly 
and  fanaticism,  or  a  mere  humour  and  affectation,  that 
any  should  discover  that  love  to  the  word  of  the  Go^)el, 
or  the  ministry  of  the  Gkispel.  which  they  do.  But  if  men 
would  consider  this^  it  woula  give  them  a  natural  account 
of  this  love.  For  is  it  not  natural  to  love  the  means  by 
which  even  my  very  nature  itself  hath  been  communicated 
to  me,  and  by  which  I  am  what  I  am  ?  The  apostle  gives 
us  the  reason  why  we  should  love  the  word ;  As  new-bom 
babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby,  (1  Pet.  ii.  2.)  i.  e,  as  those  who  Sy  it  are 
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new-born.  It  is  a  violence  to  the  new  nature  of  the  child- 
ren of  God,  to  withhold  from  them  the  word  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Uie  ministry  of  it,  which  hath  been  instrumental 
to  iheir  new  birth ;  and  can't  but  infer  pain  and  anguish, 
to  be  abridged  and  deprived  of  what  was  so  conduciye  to 
their  spiritual  beings. 

Last  inference,  we  eollect^^-That  this  same  kmgdom 
and  choich  of  God,  which  is  truly  and  really  so,  1nast 
needs  be  a  growing  thing.  All  who  are  of  it  are  bom  into 
it,  and  so  become  as  it  were  naturally  subjects;  there  is  a 
new  nature  commnnicatcMl  to  all  who  are  in  it ;  And  there- 
fore, it  being  made  op  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  life,  will 
grow,  till  it  comes  to  its  maturi^.  Never  tear  but  it  wiU 
grow,  behold  it  never  so  lan|;uishine,  never  so  assaulted 
struck  at,  and  conte.'^ted  asainst  iTor  ^^\  who  ^re  born 
into  it  consist  of  spirit  and  life;  and  therefore  it  is  imw)s- 
sible,  but  it  must  become  a  mature  thins,  worthy  both  of 
the  great  Author  and  Founder  of  it.  aii<f  of  th<*  ^revt  de- 
sign for  which  he  formed  it ;  namely,  that  he  might  have 
a  people  to  be  eternally  governed  by  a  placid,  gentle  em- 
pire, and  a  delightful,  easy  sway ;  who  should  be  ruled  by 
a  beck  and  a  nod:  and  to  whom  every  intimation  of  his 
will  should  have  the  force  of  a  perfect  command,  without 
any  the  least  regret ;  and  that  all  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom should  partake  in  the  glory  of  it.  And  so  it  wiU  Be 
a  living  kingdom,  and  will  be  a  growing  thing,  till  it  rome 
to  that  glorious  maturity,  which  will  answer  both  the 

freatness  of  the  Undertaker,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
esign,  for  which  this  new  nature  and  life  was  given  to  it. 


SERMON  DL* 

Gal.  V.  25. 


Iffoe  live  in  tke  Spirit^  M  us  also  toalk  in  the  Sp^i 


it. 


In  asserting  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  work 
which  it  hath  undertaken  in  reference  to  the  spirits  of 
men,  we  have  already  spoken  of  one  great  act  of  that 
office ;  i.  e.  the  regeneratmg  and  begetting  anew  of  souls 
into  God's  kingdom,  spirit  of  spirit.  We  have  now  two 
other  acts  before  us  in  these  words;  i.  e.  its  maintaining 
the  life,  and  causing  all  the  right  motion,  of  regenerate 
souls.  The  former  of  these  are  contained  in  the  supposi- 
tion ;  "  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit :"  the  latter  is  intimated 
in  the  inferred  precept; ''  Let  us  walk  in  the  Spirit."  Both 
are  alike  imputed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  here,  and  it  is  re- 

E resented  as  the  very  element  of  life,  and  the  spring  of  all 
olj  motion  to  renewed  souls ;  which  fills  the  wnole  region, 
as  It  were,  with  vitalHf^  in  which  the]r  converse,  and  draw 
their  continual  breath.  The  case  is,  in  this  respect,  much 
.ike  in  the  new  creation  as  in  the  old,  and  in  the  sphere 
of  grace  as  in  that  of  nature.  It  is  said  concerning  the 
natural  world,  that  it  doth,  as  it  were,  subsist  in  God ;  and 
it  is  spoken  of  the  new  creation  here ;  and  both  in  one 
form  of  expression :  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  Acts  xvii.  28.  And  here  we  read  of  living  in 
the  Spirit ;  and  walking  or  moving  in  the  spirit.  There 
is  only  this  difference  in  the  form  of  expression :  that 
whereas  we  have  three  distinct  phrases  used  to  set  forth 
the  dependence  of  the  natural  creation  upon  God ; — living, 
and  moving,  and  having  being  in  him; — there  are  only  the 
two  former  used  here  m  reference  to  the  new  creation, 
living  and  moving ;  living  in  the  Spirit  and  waiking  in 
the  Spirit.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  obvious,  that 
we  have  in  reference  to  the  former,  that  superadded  ex- 
pression, "  and  have  our  being ;"  becau.se  in  this  natural, 
material,  sensible  world,  there  are  many  thin^  which  are^ 
that  do  not  live :  but  with  the  new  creation  it  is  not  so : 
here,  to  live  and  to  be^  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  ana 
\is  entirely  and  wholly  a  being  of  life.  A  collection  of  all 
vital  principles  compose  and  make  it  up  what  it  is ;  and 
there  is  notning  in  the  new  creation  concerning  which  it 
can  be  said,  it  is,  but  lives  not;  for  it  is  all  life  through- 
out.   And  as  philosophy  has  been  wont  to  teach,  even 
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modem  philosophy  itself,  that  creatioB  and 
are  not  diverse  acts,  but  the  latter  only  the 
tinned ;  and  that  God  doth  by  the  cantmoaJ 
tion  of  the  same  influence,  by  which  he  created  and 
this  world,  keep  it  in  the  state  wherein  it  ts»  that  it  doih 
not  reli^ise  back  into  its  old  nothing ;  that  there  would  not 
need  a  positive  act  of  God  to  destroy  the  world,  if  he  woald 
turn  all  things  to  nothing  again,  but  onlv  to  sospend  and 
withnold  the  influence  by  which  every  thing  cobms  to  be 
what  it  is :  so  it  is  in  the  new  creation,  or  in  the  new  crea- 
ture too.  The  very  suspension  of  that  infloeDce  by  which 
It  began  to  be,  or  to  live,  (which  is  all  one,)  most  certaialy 
infer  the  failure  and  extinction  of  the  wh<Me. 

Think  therefore  what  it  would  be  if  all  vital  infloeaoe 
were  suspended  and  withheld  on  a  sodden  from  this  mate- 
rial and  sensible  world  in  which  we  converse.  Too  might 
herenpcm  frame  the  apprehension  within  yooiselTes,  of  the 
face  of  the  earth  all  on  a  sodden  bestrewed  with  the  dead 
carcasses  of  men  and  beasts,  the  beanty  and  pleaaant  ver- 
dure of  it  all  vanished  and  gone,  and  nothing  left  in  time 
but  a  great  clod  of  dirt !  This  great  temple  of  the  Deity, 
which  he  inhabits  by  a  vital  presence,  that  diffoses  life  aa 
and  down  every  where,  all  turned  into  aminons  heap.  I^ 
I  say,  there  were  a  suspension  of  vital  infloence,  sopposiBf 
an  influence  continued  by  which  this  material  world  shooU 
still  be.  Why,  so  it  must  be^roportionably,  in  refercocc 
unto  the  new  creature  too^  There  is  the  sUtirmittm  lo  be 
considered,  which  is  a  part  of  the  natoral  creation,  the 
soul  or  the  man  himself;  but,  that  rital  infliieiice  being 
suspended  by  which  the  new  creature  was  made  lo  be 
what  it  was,  there  is  nothing  leA  but  a  dead  man,  a  dead 
soul  1  The  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  we  mmft  sop- 
pose  it  to  have  been,  beautified  and  adorned  with  the  Ih- 
vine  image  on  every  side,  in  every  part^  laid  waaie  and 
desolate  1  Nothing  now  but  darkness  ana  oonAisiQn,  and 
miserv  and  death,  there  where  God  dwelt !  So  the  case 
would  be,  if  we  could  suppose  such  a  thing  as  the  suspen- 
sion of  that  influence,  by  which  the  life  of  the  new  creature 
first  began  to  spring  up. 

And  there  »  not  only  a  parity  in  the  cases,  bat  in  soae 
respects  a  sameness.  For  we  must  know  thai  all  Divine 
influence  is  in  one  respect,  that  is,  ex  farU  frimcifii,  oae 
and  the  same,  and  onl^r  differs,  or  is  diversified,  cr  parlr 
termifiL  according  as  it  doth  terminate.  We  caa^  eoa- 
ceive  tne  Divine  influences  to  be  distinguished  in  their 
Fountain,  that  is,  in  the  Divine  Being  itself,  the  Almighiv 
Spirit,  whence  all  proceeds  and  flows  out.  That  Almightj 
Spirit,  if  you  consider  the  operations  of  it,  prodoces  di- 
vers, but  by  an  influence  that  is  radically  and  m  the  Fona- 
tain  one  and  the  same.  As  in  reference  to  those  diversi- 
ties of  its  operations  that  were  performed  to  the  choieh,as 
divers  as  they  were,  they  were  all  wrought  by  one  and  the 
same  spirit.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  one  ^ni. 
and  of  nealing  another,  and  of  tongues  another ;  hot  one 
and  the  same  Spirit  did  thus  diversify  its  operations,  ac^ 
cording  as  the  products  were  divers  which  were  eansed  bf 
it,  and  which  it  was  afterwards  to  continoe  in  that  beoj 
which  it  gave.  To  suppose  a  difference  or  diversity  of  is- 
fluence  in  the  Fountain  itself,  the  Divine  Bein|?,  wete  *o 
suppose  Grod  to  differ  from  hifiaself,  and  to  poi  soaewhai 
in  God  that  were  not  God ;  a  thing  most  repugnant  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  the  Divine  inflneaeei 
may  be  diversified  terminatively,  acocHrding  to  the  9ah> 
jects  in  which  it  is  received.  iMature  is  varioas  in  thii, 
and  that,  and  the  other  creature ;  (speaking  of  the  aaterv 
natmrata^  as,  for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  wont  to  be  called ;) 
and  the  influences  are  diversified  aecording^  to  those  diven 
natures  in  which  they  terminate,  and  according  lo  ths 
different  purposes  which  the  exigency  of  those  natoicsdotk 
require  snould  be  served  and  complied  with.  And  so  thu 
influence,  which  originally  and  in  the  Fountain  is  oae  aad 
the  same,  according  as  it  goes  forth  to  beget  and  oontiaae 
a  variety  of  productions  of  this,  or  that,  or  another  kad, 
is  an  influence  that  gives  and  that  preserves  being  to 
things  concerning  which  it  can  only  be  said,  they  met :  u 
is  a  vital  influence  to  things  that  Hve ;  it  is  a  wtsHve  in- 
fluence to  things  that  move  ;  it  is  an  inUUwimai  infineace 
to  things  that  are  ci^>able  of  wmdertJmniing  ;  it  ia  a  hdf 
influence  onto  what  is  A«J^,  to  what  it  hmt  made  half, 
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md  is  to  contiBiie  and  keep  so;  it  is  KgU^  as  it  tenninates 
in  light ;  and  leve,  as  it  tenninates  in  loTe ;  and  powers  as 
it  terminates  in  power;  and  holy  gracious  actvm^  as  it 
doth  terminate  in  sach  actions. 

Bat  it  is  the  principle  of  soch  actions,  the  subordinate 
principle,  here  signified  by  the  name  of  life,  or  included 
m  liring,  that  we  are  now  to  speak  of:  and  we  shall 
speak  of  the  action  which  proceeds  from  that  life,  and 
snow  how  that  hath  rise  also  from  the  Spirit,  when  we 
come  to  the  latter  part  of  the  text  From  the  former  part 
the  troth  that  we  Imire  to  obeerre  you  may  take  thus—The 
blessed  Spirit  of  Gk>d  doth  continue  and  maintain  that 
life,  whereof  it  hath  been  the  Author,  in  erery  renewed 
soul.-* We  shall,  in  speaking  to  this, — 1.  Very  briefly  open 
the  words  to  you,  that  we  may  clear  the  ground  which  the 
truth  recommended  to  you  hath  in  the  text,  and— Shall 
next  ^ive  yoo  some  account  of  the  thing  which  is  asserted 
therein. 

I.  As  to  the  former,  you  must  take  notice, 

1.  That  the  ijf  in  the  beginning^  of  the  text  is  not  an  if 
of  dubiiation,  but  of  argumentation — ^"  If  ve  li^e  in  the 
Spirit." — The  apostle  does  not  say  so  as  doubting,  nor  was 
his  design  to  signify  that  he  had  a  doubt,  whether  they  did 
so,  yea  or  no ;  but  supposing  or  taking  that  for  granted,  it 
is  only  a  form  used  uj  him  (as  it  is  common  in  arguing 
hypothetically)  thereupon  to  reason  with  them  from  such 
a  supposed  principle.  The  if  therefore  signifies  as  much 
as  whereas,  or  since:  since  or  inasmuch  as  ye  live  in  the 
Spirit,  therefore  wsJk  in  the  Spirit.  As  in  Col.  iii.  1.  If 
ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above:  If  ye  be,  that  is,  "  Since  ye  are;  it  is  the  appear- 
ance which  as  professing  Christians  ye  make,  the  aspect 
which  ye  visibly  hold  forth  to  men,  viz.  that  of  persons 
united  with  Christ,  and  made  alive  by  him ;  since  ye  are 
risen  with  Christ,  therefore  set  your  afiections  on  things 
above;  act  and  do  accordingly."  So  we  are  to  take  it  here, 
and  it  aflfords  us  a  clear  ground  for  a  positive  assertion, 
those  who  are  Christians  indeed  do  live  in  the  Spirit. 

2.  We  must  note,  that  to  live  cannot  reasonably  be  un- 
derstood as  intending  the  first  reception  of  the  principle  of 
life,  but  the  continuation  of  that  prmciple.  This  form  of 
expression,  viz,  by  the  present  tense,  is  commonly  used  to 
hold  forth  to  us  the  continuedness  of  any  thing ;  when  we 
don't  say  such  a  thing  was,  or  such  a  thing  will  be,  but 
such  a  thing  is,  it  notes,  I  say,  the  continuedness  of  the 
thing  spoken  of;  inasmuch  as  the  present  time  is  that 
which  doth  connect  and  continue  the  two  parts  of  time, 
viz,  the  past  and  the  future.  And  the  contmued  state  of 
this  life  IS  after  the  same  manner  expressed  by  the  apostle 
«n  the  Snd  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the  Ghilatians,  verse  20. 
The  life  which  I  live  in  the  flesh  is  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God.  He  means  not,  that  he  only  nrst  began  to  live  that 
life  by  an  influence  received  from  the  Son  of  Ghxl,  but  that 
he  lived  from  di^  to  day  that  life  which  he  did  live,  that 
spiritual,  divine  ufe,  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  Qod,  who  had 
loved  him  and  given  himself  for  him. 

Nor  acain  must  we  understand  this  living  to  signify  the 
series  of  actions  only  proper  to  that  life;  for  they  are 
afterwards  signified  by  the  name  of  walking  in  the  other 
part  of  the  text.  It  is  trae  indeed,  that  living,  in  a  very 
common  notion  of  it,  does  denote  the  continued  series  of 
the  actions  of  one's  life,  whether  good  or  bad,  both  in 
Scripture  and  in  ordinary  lan^ixage:  If  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die,  (Rom.  viii.  13.)  that  is,  if  ye  continue 
to  act,  or  walk,  or  converse  after  the  flesh,  according  as 
that  corrupt  principle  doth  incline  and  dictate,  ye  shall  die. 
The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
to  all  men.  teachmg  us  that — we  should  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly  in  this  present  world ;  that  is,  act,  and 
walk,  and  converse  so,  Titus  ii.  11, 12.  And  in  common 
speech  we  use  to  say  such  a  man  lives  a  good  or  a  bad 
life,  intending.by  living,  the  course  of  his  actions  whether 
good  or  bad.  But  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  living 
here,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned;  and  should  we  so 
understand  it,  there  would  neither  be  argument,  nor  indeed 
congruity,  in  the  apostle's  way  of  expressing  himself;  for 
it  would  amount  to  no  more  than  this :  If  ye  continue  to 
live  in  the  Spirit,  continue  to  live  in  the  Spirit;  or  if  ve 
continue  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  continue  to  walk  in  tne 
Spirit    Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  conceive  a  mid- 


dle sense  between  these  two,  viz,  the  first  reception  of  the 
principle  of  life,  and  the  continued  series  of  the  actions  of 
that  life ;  and  that  middle  sense  is,  (as  hath  been  already 
intimated,)  the  continuation  of  the  vital  principle  itself,  u 
ye  live,  that  is,  if  ye  have  the  principle  of  a  new  and  divine 
life  continued  and  maintained  in  you,  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
as  those  principles  would  direct  and  guide  you  todo.  Again, 

3.  We  must  note  that  by  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit,  is  mani- 
festly meant  the  blessed  eternal  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost  It  can't  be  meant  of  our  natural  spirit,  as  is  most 
evident ;  nor  can  it  be  meant  of  the  new  creature  itself, 
which  is  in  the  Scripture  called  spirit ;  (as  we  have  had 
occasion  lately  to  take  notice  again  and  again;)  for  of  the 
same  Spirit  which  is  here  spoken  of  you  have  an  enume- 
raticm  of  the  fruits  in  the  verses  immediately  foregoing; 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  meekness,  temperance, 
&c.  These,  we  are  sure,  are  not  the  fruits  of  our  own 
natural  spirit ;  neither  can  thev  be  said  to  be  the  fruits  of 
the  new  creature,  for  they  are  the  new  creature  itself,  those 
verv  principles  whereof  the  new  creature  is  composed  and 
doth  consist.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  by  the  Spirit  we 
must  understand  the  divine  eternal  Spirit, the  blessed  Spirit 
of  God  itself. 

And  for  that  form  of  expression^  "  in  the  Spirit,"  that 
particle  commonly  denotes  a  causative  influence,  and  sig- 
nifies as  much  as  ijf ;  q,  d.  If  ve  live  by  the  Spirit  Many 
instances  might  be  given,  and  have  upon  some  other  occa- 
sion been  given,  to  show  that  the  particle  in  doth  some- 
times signify  by,  and  denotes  the  influence  of  an  efficient 
cause.  But  then  it  must  be  noted  too,  that  it  denotes  the 
part  of  an  efficient  cause,  or  a  casual  iufluence,  with  a  great 
deal  more  emphasis  than  if  another  form  of  expression  had 
been  used.  "  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit."  Why  it  imports 
the  continual,  vital,  immediate  presence  of  the  Spirit  for 
this  purpose,  to  maintain  this  life.  "If  ye  live  in  the 
Spirit;"  as  if  the  soul  had  its  very  sil/tUf  its  situation,  in  a 
region  of  life  which  the  Spirit  did  create  and  make  unto 
it  As  sometimes  the  continual  present  power,  and  do- 
minion, and  influence  of  wickedness,  or  some  wicked  prin- 
ciple, is  expressed  the  same  way,  by  being  in  the  flesh. 
When  we  were  in  the  flesh,  under 'the  power  and  regnancv 
of  any  corrupt,  fleshly  principle,  the  motions  of  sin  whico 
were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members,  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death,  Rom.  vii.  5,  And,  Thou  art  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  as  it  is  said  to 
Simon  Magus,  Acts  viii.  23.  And,  The  world  lies  in 
wickedness ;  so  as  to  be  continually  receiving  in  and  im- 
bibing wickedness,  as  it  were  on  every  hand,  1  John  v.  19. 
In  liKe  manner  the  soul  is  represented  as  imbibing  life 
and  vital  influence  on  every  part ;  agreeably  unto  which 
notion,  some  (and  those  I  may  reckon  the  best  of)  philoso- 
phers have  been  wont  to  say,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
proper  to  speak  of  the  body  of  a  man  as  Ming  in  his  soul, 
than  of  the  soul  as  in  the  body ;  that  the  body  is  in  the  soul, 
as  being  continually  clothed  with  vital  influence  on  every 
part,  and  which  it  difluses  throughout ;  the  soul  being  as  an 
element  of  life  unto  the  body  all  Uie  while  they  do  converse, 
life  extending  even  unto  all  the  extremities,  unto  the  most 
extreme  part  of  the  body  that  you  can  suppose.  So  is  the 
soul  sposen  of  here  in  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
though  that  very  intimate  union  is  frequently  held  forth  to 
us  in  Scripture  by  a  kind  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  in-being 
of  one  in  the  other,  and  the  other  in  that.  "  He  that  dwells 
in  love,  dwells  in  Gkid,  and  God  in  him ;"  they  do,  as  it 
were,  inhabit  one  another.  So  it  is  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  soul  that  spiritually  lives  by  it :  it  is  in  the  Spirit, 
and  the  Spirit  is  m  it.  It  is  not  so  in  the  Spirit,  as  it 
there  were  any  thing  of  itself  more  intimate  to  it  than  the 
Spirit  is ;  but  the  Spiric  doth  as  it  were  clothe  it  with  life, 
fiU  it  with  life,  and  is  all  in  all  of  life  to  it 

So  much  therefore  is  now  clear  to  you,  that  the  truth 
which  we  have  observed  hath  a  very  adequate  ground 
in  the  text.  "  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit,"  since  ve  do  so. 
It  is  a  thing  to  he  concluded,  that  the  life  of  those  who 
are  Christians  indeed,  who  have  ever  come  to  be  spiritually 
alive,  is  to  be  maintained  and  ccmtinued  by  a  constant 
influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit. 

II.  Now  that  we  may  open  the  truth  of  the  thing  that  is 
asserted  and  contained  in  diese  words,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  speak  distinctly,— I.  Concerning  the  life  that  is  to  be 
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maintained^— ^  Conoeniing  the  inflnence  that  maintaina 
it 

1.  CoQceniinff  the  life  to  be  maintained.  Of  that  I  hare 
aeed  to  say  the  less  because  we  haye  had  occasion  to  speak 
largely  of  it  heretofore.  Wha)  it  will  be  needful  to  say, 
you  may  take  in  these  few  propositions. 

1.  We  are  not  to  understand  it  of  natural  life,  no,  not 
even  of  the  soul  itself;  but  we  are  to  understand  it  of  life 
in  a  moral  sense,  or  if  you  will,  in  a  spiritual  and  divine; 
I  intend  one  thing  by  the  expressions.  It  is  called  indeed 
the  Divine  life,  or  the  life  of  God  in  plain  terms,  Eph.  iv. 
18.  Bein^  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  having  no  share, 
no  participation  in  the  Divine  life,  in  God's  life. 

3.  As  life  in  the  natural  sense  is  a  principle  of  action ; 
so  life  in  the  moral  sense  is  a  principle  of  ngkt  action,  or 
by  which  one  is  enabled  to  act  aright.  The  soul  of  a  man 
is  naturally  a  living,  vital,  active  being ;  it  is  naturally  so, 
i.  e.  it  belongs  to  its  very  essence  to  be  capable  of  acting. 
But  to  be  disposed  to  act  arii^ht,  though  that  was  in  some 
respect  natural  to  it  too,  yet  it  was  not  inseparable,  as  sad 
experience  has  taught  us  all.  Though  the  spirit  of  a  man 
be  a  living,  and  consequently  an  active,  being,  made  such 
by  God  in  the  first  constitution  of  it^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  turned  such  a  being  as  this  loose  into  the  world 
when  he  made  it,  to  act  at  random,  and  according  as  any 
natural  inclinati<m  mi^ht  carry  it,  or  external  objects  move 
it,  this  way  or  that ;  out  it  being  not  onlv  a  living,  an 
active  substance,  but  intellectual  also,  and  thereby  capable 
of  government  by  a  law,  i.  e.  of  understanding  its  Maker's 
will  and  pleasure,  and  directing  the  course  of  its  actions 
agreeably  thereto,  God  hath  thereupon  thought  fit  to  pre- 
scribe it  a  law,  or  set  it  rules  to  act  and  walk  by.  I^ow 
the  mere  power  to  act  is  life  natural,  but  the  disposition  or 
ability  to  act  aright  is  a  supervening  life,  by  which  the 
soul  IS  as  it  were  contempered  and  framed  agreeably  to  the 
law  by  which  it  is  to  act,  or  the  Divine  government  under 
which  it  is  placed. 

3.  The  prime  and  fundamental  law  which  enters  the 
constitution  of  the  Divine  government  over  reasonable 
creatures  is,  that  they  love  the  Author  of  their  beings,  his 
own  blessed  self,  ahove  all  things ;  and  consequently  as 
that  love  doth  dictate  most  directly,  that  the^  be  devoted 
and  subject  unto  him  as  the  supreme  authonty,  and  that 
they  delight  and  take  complacency,  and  seek  rest  and 
nlessedness,  in  him  as  the  supreme  good ;  both  which  are 
included  in  that  one  root  or  principle  of  love.  I  am  to 
love  him,  and  love  him  above  ail,  and  then  I  do  of  course 
willingly  and  with  cheerfulness  devote  myself  to  him, 
being  acted  by  the  power  of  that  love  so  to  do,  and  seek 
nlessedness  in  him  as  the  most  suitable,  the  most  agreeable 
good  to  my  soul. 

This  is  but  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  the  first  com- 
mandment, which  we  are  to  look  upon  as  fundamentid  to 
all  the  rest ;  for  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  prescribe  any  fur- 
ther laws  as  a  Gk)d  to  those  who  will  not  take  him  for  a 
God  to  them. 

This  was  therefore  the  natural  method,  to  begin  the  law, 
the  frame  of  laws  and  constitution  of  government,  over 
reasonable  creatures,  with  this  gi[and  precept,  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  God  but  me."  That  is,  "  I  will  be  to  thee 
the  prime  object  of  thy  love ;  which  love  shall  make  thee 
devote  thyself  to  me,  and  then  make  thee  delight  and  take 
complacency  in  me  as  the  supreme,  both  authority  and 
goodness."    Wherefore, 

4.  This  life  which  we  are  now  to  consider  as  to  be 
maintained,  must  principally  and  chiefly  consist  in  the 
love  of  God ;  that  is,  a  propension  of  soul  towards  him 
above  and  beyond  all  things  else.  It  is  a  conformity  unto 
that  grand  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength ;"  a  direction  or  bent  of 
spirit  towards  GKxl.  So  long,  or  so  far,  a  person  is  said  to 
live  spiritually,  as  the  main  bent  and  inclination  of  his 
heart  is  toward  God.  If  he  fall  from  God,  or  in  what 
degree  soever  he  doth  so  fall,  so  far  he  dies ;  there  is  a 
ffradnal  death  according  to  all  the  gradual  declensions  of 
the  heart  from  God.  Gtod  is  the  great  term  of  this  life,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  inculcate  formerly.  When  it  is 
intended  to  be  spoken  of,  it  is  not  spoken  or  as  an  absolute 
thing,  but  is  dhiinctly  spoken  of  as  a  life  that  relates  and 


refevB  to  God.  Alive  to  God,(RoiiL  ir.  11.)  aaa  A ; 
yer.  13.  Yield  vouraelvea  unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead,  yield  yoorselves  Uvinc  aonls  nrto  Gol 
And  the  apostle  speaking  of  that  life,  wEiek  he  9mj%  he  did 
live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  QSal.  ii)  qieaks  of  il  a 
a  life  terminating  upon  God :  "  I  tniora^  the  law  am  dead 
unto  the  law,  that  1  might  live  unto  iSoA^"  ver.  19.  in  the 
next  verse  to  which  you  read,  "  The  life  which  now  I 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,' 
His  a  life  that  comes  to  me  from  and  throogh  ChiiM,  aiil 
points  my  soul  directly  npon  God,  so  as  that  I  live  lo 
nim. 

6.  This  life  doth  also  comprehend  all  other  giarioai 
principles  beside  that  great  radical  one  of  lo¥e  to  God, 
which  soit  the  Spirit  of  a  man  to  all  the  other  pans  of  the 
Divine  law,  or  ail  the  other  laws  besideB.  whataorm 
gracions  habit  or  disposition  doth  attemper  and  rpcwwflc 
my  spirit  to  this  or  that  part  of  the  Divine  will  reyealed  ia 
his  law,  that  I  most  understand  to  be  a  principle  iacladed 
within  the  compass  of  this  life  to  be  maintained  For  we 
find  the  expression  used  to  signify  the  impeas  of  the 
whole  Arame  of  holiness  upon  the  soul ;  it  is  out  a  diverse 
expression  of  the  work  of  tne  new  creature,  which  we  lad 
expressed  again  and  again  in  Scriptore  by  pniting  the  law 
in  men's  hearts.  To  put  the  law  mto  the  heart,  why,  tkai 
is  to  form  the  new  creature  there,  and  so  contiaiie  tk« 
impression  upon  the  heart  and  maintain  it  there,  or  to 
continue  the  life  of  the  new  creature  in  the  sool.  Wheace 
therefore  that  law  so  impressed  and  made  habiciia]  ia  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  is  called  the  law  of  the  ^lirit  of  life  ia 
Christ  Jesus,  Rom.  viii.  2.  And  hence  also  those  fmiisel 
the  Spirit  which  we  find  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  aad 
immediately  before  the  text,  are  to  be  conceived  as  » 
many  vital  principles  all  belonging  to  the  consiiiniiua  d 
the  new  creature,  and  all  of  them  serving  to  eonfin  Ite 
spirit  of  a  man  unto  the  Divine  law.  After  the  meaiinn 
of  all  those  several  principles  which  are  called  the  fruits  ef 
the  Spirit,  it  is  said,  "  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  as  abo 
walk  in  the  Smrit  ;'*  i.  e.  if  we  have  all  these  frails  whid 
are  so  many  living  principles  pat  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
into  us,  if  we  have  them,  and  they  are  eontiniMd  andkcis 
alive  in  us;  then  let  us  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  act  aad  do  ac- 
cording to  these  principles. 

6.  We  must  further  note,  that  not  only  the  coatiaeil 
being  of  all  those  vital  principles  which  are  called  thefraiii 
of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  gradual  improyemenis  of  their 
life,  vigour,  liveliness,  do  all  belong  unto  this  lile  consider- 
ed according  to  the  more  perfect  state  of  U.  For  there  it 
no  de^ee  of  this  or  that  thing,  but  hath  the  aatiiTe  of  the 
thiuR  in  it,  and  doth  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  thiag. 
Anfftherefore  I  say,  that  by  life  here  we  most  mderaaad 
not  barely  the  being  of  these  priaci^es  continoied  ia  the 
soul,  but  supposing  that  the  soul  hatn  been  improved  and 
grown  unto  some  strength  and  vigour,  whatsoever  maia- 
tenance  it  is  to  expect  of  that  good  state  onto  which  it  a 
arrived,  that  is  under  the  name  of  life  here  ottribated  lo 
the  Spirit,  as  it  is  its  proper  work  to  hold  the  seal  ia  bfe; 
according  as  we  use  to  say,  speaking  coaceniiBg  thenaiaial 
life,  non  vivere,  sed  valere,  vita  «t,  merely  not  to  be  dead, 
is  hardly  worth  the  name  of  living ;  bat  to  be  in  health,  to 
be  strong,  and  lively,  and  vigoixMis.  We  mast  conceive  it 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  Spirit* s  work,  aokl  tkcfe- 
fore  we  put  it  within  the  compass  of  the  object,  to  keep  i^ 
souls  m  a  lively  and  vigorous  state,  and  not  only  haviag 
put  vital  influences  into  tliem ,  merely  to  preserve  them  Cram 
being  extinct.  When  we  find  that  severe  •i**iM^iw^i«, 
Rev.  iii.  1.  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thoa  livest  aad  an  dead. 
it  appears  by  what  follows  that  he  doth  not  naean  fay  deaih 
there,  simple  death,  as  if  there  was  nothing  of  life  left,  bat 
a  gradual  deadness.  a  very  )angaishin|r  state ;  for  it  fiilkws, 
"  Strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  is 
die,"  (ver.  S.)  implying  that  to  live  so  laaifoid  a  tile  was 
hardlv  worth  the  name  of  liviur;  they  were  rather  to  be 
called  dead  than  living,  while  the  case  was  only  so  wilb 
them.  Therefore  though  it  be  trae,  that  sach  a  langoish^ 
ing  is  that  which  doth  befall  many  a  Christian  who  hath 
the  root  of  life  in  him,  yet  if  it  be  better  with  any,  and  if 
they  be  continued  in  a  better  state,  it  is  to  be  attruNHed  to 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  "  live  in  the  Spirit."  If  they  live 
more  prosperoosty,  if  theirsoolsfloariaiiyttidarainagood 
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eondilkmi  tod  are  kept  on  therein,  it  is  all  owing  to  this 
Spirit ;  but  it  is  owing  to  men's  ownselves  if  they  be  in 
lansaishings  and  decays,  that  they  conform  not  themselves 
totbe  niles  and  methods  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  which  they 
are  to  expect,  and  according  to  which  they  may  look  for, 
Its  supplies,  whereof  we  shaU  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak. 

7.  This  life  must  be  understood  to  include  too,  not  only 
the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of 
those  principles ;  but  also  the  consolations,  the  pleasures, 
the  grateful  relishes  of  divine  and  spiritual  things,  which 
are  proper  to  the  new  creature  also.  For  it  is  usual  to 
distinguish  both  of  the  life  of  grace,  and  the  life  of  com- 
fort, as  comprehended  under  the  same  name  of  life  in  the 
ffeneral.  We  many  times  find  the  expression  used  to  hold 
forth  to  us  anv  consolation  that  a  good  soul  hath  given 
into  it  upon  whatsoever  spiritual  account.  We  live,  says 
the  apostle,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  1  Thess.  iii.  8.  It 
is  as  a  new  life  to  us,  a  revival  upon  a  distinct  and  super- 
added account,  unto  whatsoever  doth  more  naturally  and 
necessarily  concern  the  very  being  of  our  life.  And  there- 
fore according  to  what  measures  and  degrees  such  plea- 
sures, and  consolations,  and  joys  are  afibrded  unto  good 
souls ;  we  must  understand  them  all  attributed  unto  the 
Spirit  of  Qod,  under  the  expression  of  our  living  in  the 
Spirit,  or  living  by  it. 

8.  As  the  tendency  of  this  life  is  towards  God  as  the 
term  of  it,  so  the  root  of  it  is  from  God,  as  the  great  Au- 
thor and  Fountain  of  it.  It  must  be  understood  to  be  the 
life  of  God,  or  the  Divine  life,  upon  both  these  accounts, 
not  only  as  it  is  a  life  that  terminates  upon  him,  but  as  it 
is  a  life  that  rises  and  springs  from  him,  even  in  the  very 
first  rise  of  it :  for  none  can  tend  towards  Gkxi  but  b^  him, 
by  a  power  and  inclination  that  is  received  from  him,  by 
whicQ  he  draws  and  acts  the  soul  towards  himself.  As 
was  noted  before,  that  very  life  by  which  the  apostle  says 
he  did  live  to  God,  he  says  he  received  it  by  faith  from 
the  Son  of  God,  who  had  loved  him,  and  given  himself 
for  him.     And  therefore, 

9.  This  life  doth  necessarily  sujppose  union  with  God, 
with  Christ,  and  with  the  Spint  of  God.  He  that  is  join- 
ed to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  Whosoever  it 
is  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  caught  into  a  union  of  spirit 
with  him,  and  that  Spirit  is  the  continual  source  of  life  to 
him.  It  18  not  only  vain  and  unintelligible,  but  most  mon- 
strousljT  blasphemous,  to  imagine  such  a  thin^  concerning 
this  union  an  if  it  were  an  essential  onion  ^ith  God,  or  a 
personal  union  with  any  of  the  persons  in  the  Gkxlhead : 
the  former  would  make  any  one  God ;  the  latter  would 
make  us  more  one  with  that  person,  than  the  persons  are 
with  one  another ;  for  lire  can't  say  that  the  person  of  the 
Father  is  the  person  of  the  Son,  or  that  the  person  of  the 
Son  is  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  union  is  in  es- 
sence, not  m  person.  And  therefore  to  talk  as  some  have 
done  of  being  personally  united  to  Christ,  or  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  imports  as  if  they  were  more  one  with 
Christ,  than  Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  or  than  the 
Father  is  one  with  the  Spirit ;  for  personal  union  is  that, 
the  result  whereof  is  one  person :  and  so  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  are  united.  But  a  real  union  there  is  of  those, 
who  live  this  divine  life,  with  him  who  is  the  great  origin 
and  principle  of  it ;  for  it  were  a  most  unreasonable  and 
unintelligible  thing,  that  a  man  should  live  by  a  principle 
of  life  that  is  disunited  Arom  him.  There  must  always  be 
a  uAicm  between  the  thing  which  lives,  and  that  which  it 
lives  by.  I  can't  tive  by  a  vital  principle  that  is  remote 
from  me,  or  wherewith  I  am  not,  in  one  sense  or  another, 
imited.  Aiid  it  were  very  absurd  to  think  that  such  words 
should  be  put  into  the  Bible  to  signify  nothing,  or  carry 
no  sense  with  them,  "  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one 
Spirit."  Nor  can  that  tmion,  though  it  doth  not  signify  so 
much  as  an  essential,  or  a  personal  union,  (both  which,  as 
I  have  said  to  you,  are  absurd  and  blasphemous,)  carry  so 
little  as  a  mere  piesence  of  Gk)d,  for  he  is  equally  present 
to  all,  more  intimate  to  every  creature  than  it  is  to  itself; 
bat  it  doth  over  and  beside  carry  this,  that  there  is  a  Di- 
vine presence  specified  by  snch  ends,  for  which  it  is 
vouchsafed  upon  snch  peculiar  terms,  upon  which  such  a 
presence  is  not  vouchsafed  to  others ;  that  is,  he  is  present 
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to  them  with  whom  he  is  thus  united,  as  a  spring  and  prin- 
ciple of  life  to  them ;  he  is  present  for  this  ver]r  purpose, 
to  form  them  for  himself,  to  incline,  and  to  continue  their 
souls  inclined  towards  himself,  and  so  more  and  more 
gradually ;  to  dispose  and  fit  them  to  glorify  him,  to  be  the 
instruments  of  his  glory,  and  to  be  glorified  with  him,  or 
to  be  the  subjects  of  his  glory.  This  is  the  special  end  for 
which  he  is  present,  and  which  doth  distinguish  his  pre- 
sence. For  we  can't  (as  was  said  before)  suppose  that  ex 
parte  Deiy  on  God's  part^  one  part  of  himself  can  be  more 
present  than  another,  for  that  were  to  make  God  to  differ 
from  himself;  but,  with  reference  to  the  effects  and  ends, 
which  such  an  influential  presence  doth  work,  there  is  a 
difference ;  he  is  present  so,  as  to  do  such  a  work  in  those, 
to  whom  he  is  thus  present,  a.s  he  will  not^  as  he  doth  not, 
do  in  others ;  so  as  to  be  the  continual  spnng  of  such  mo- 
tions, and  such  workings  and  tendencies,  as  others,  where 
he  will  not  so  exert  his  influence,  are  strangers  to.  And 
then  he  is  present  with  them  too  upon  terms  suitable  to 
those  ends ;  that  is,  as  having  bound  himself  to  them  to  be 
their  God,  and  so  to  be  all  that  to  them  which  it  belongs  to 
him  to  be,  as  he  undertakes  to  be  the  Grod  of  any.  He  is 
their  God,  engaged  to  be  with  them  by  his  continual  vital 
presence  through  time,  and  in  all  eternity.  Snch  a  nnion, 
that  is,  an  intimate  presence  for  such  purposes,  and  upon 
such  terms,  is  supposed  in  this  life,  and  therefore  must  be 
supposed  to  be  maintained  and  continued  all  the  while 
this  life  is  continued ;  that  is,  the  soul  is  held  with  God 
and  kept  close  to  him  by  bonds  of  union,  kept  firm  and 
tight  between  him  and  them. 

Thus  you  have  some  account  of  the  first  of  these  heads 
which  we  proposed  to  open  to  you,  viz.  the  life  to  be  main- 
tained. It  would  become  us  to  make  some  present  reflec- 
tion upon  what  hath  been  said  at  this  time ;  and  that  is, 
since  we  have  heard  so  much  said  concerning  such  a  life 
as  this,  (and  more  heretofore,)  '*  certainly  there  is  such  a 
life."  The  thought  offers  itself,  that  snch  a  life  is  not 
merely  talked  on,  or  is  not  a  mere  empty  notion,  but  there 
must  certainly  be  such  a  real  thing.  This  distinct  sort  ol 
life,  though  besides  what  other  kinds  of  life  are  more  ob- 
vious to  the  common  notice  of  the  world,  is  indeed  a  hid- 
den life,  a  secret  life :  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
Col.  iii.  3.  But  the  hiddenness  of  the  thing  doth  suppose 
it  to  be,  for  that  which  is  not,  cant  be  hid ;  so  far  is  it 
from  carrying  a  supposition  or  an  inference  that  it  is  not. 
We  ought  therefore  to  possess  our  souls  of  this  apprehen- 
sion, (think  men  of  this  matter  what  they  will,)  there  is 
really  a  certain  sort  of  life  which  doth  distinguish  a  holy 
man  from  a  mere  man,  as  truly,  as  there  is  a  natural  life 
which  doth  distinguish  a  mere  man  from  a  carcass,  f^om 
the  deserted  trunk  and  body  of  a  man.  And  when  we 
consider  so,  how  can  we  forbear  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
our  hearts,  and  ask  ourselves  the  question ;  "  Do  I  live 
this  life,  yea  or  no  1  Do  I  feel  myself  to  live  1  Do  I  feel 
an  inclination  and  bent  of  heart  towards  Qcd ;  some  prin- 
ciples of  life,  springing  up  from  the  divine  root,  which 
carries  my  soul  towards  that  blessed  object :  that  I  am 
acted  from  God  to  God  in  my  ordinary  course  1"  We 
can't  have  a  greater  question,  or  of  more  concernment  in 
all  this  world,  to  deal  with  our  souls  about,  and  therefore 
let  it  be  seriously  thought  of. 


SERMON  X.* 

We  are  upon  the  first  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  refer- 
ence to  souls  born  of  it,  held  forth  to  us  in  this  scripture, 
viz.  in  the  supposition,  from  whence  we  have  observed— 
That  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  doth  by  its  own  influence 
maintain  the  life,  whereof  it  hath  been  the  Author  unto 
regenerate  souls. 

And  here  we  propounded  to  speak,— 1,  Of  the  life  to  be 
maintained,  andr— 3.  Of  the  influence  which  maintains  it. 
Of  the  former  we  have  spoken  already,  and  are  now  to  go 
on  to  the  latter.  ,      , .   ,    ^  . 

Concerning  which  we  shall,—!.  Show  what  kind  of  m» 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 


flaence  it  is  ;^3.  How  is  it  aacertaiiied  unto  regenerate 
floals.  Or,  give  yoa  some  acconot  of  the  nalare  and  of 
the  certainty  of  it. 

Of  the  former  jovl  may  hare  some  account  b^  consider- 
ing sach  properties  of  it  as  those  that  follow,  viz, 

1.  It  is  a  most  free  and  arbitrary  inflaence.  It  is  a  most 
gracious  influence  3rou  know,  in  the  very  notion  whereof 
the  purest  liberty  is  implied,  wherein  it  has  first  to  do  with 
souls,  as  is  subjoined  to  the  scripture  before  discoursed  of 
in  John  iii.  8.  It  is  represented  as  "  the  wind  that  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth/'  In  operations  of  this  kind  the  Spirit 
delights  10  discover  and  magnify  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
and  royalty.  It  is  a  very  awiul  word  which  haih  refer- 
ence, as  we  find,  unto  that  consideration.  Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  Phil.  ii.  13. 
The  consideration  is  immediately  added,  that "  Gk)d  work- 
eth  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  nis  own  good  pleasure." 
And  I  conceive  there  are  two  things  hinted  to  us  in  that 
expression,  inz.  that  whatsoever  he  doth  of  this  kind,  he 
doth  with  delight,  taking  a  complacency  in  it,  and  enjoy- 
ing, as  it  were,  his  own  act ;  "  ne  exercises  loving-kmd- 
ness  in  the  earth,"  and  in  no  kind  or  manner  of  operation 
so  as  in  this,  because  herein  he  doth  delight.  And  it  also 
intimates,  that  what  he  doth  herein,  he  doth  upon  no  obli- 
gation ;  he  doth  at  the  rate  of  most  absolute  liberty,  so  as 
that  he  might  do,  or  might  not  do.  Ldbenim  est  quod  potuU 
nanftUssef  That  is  fret  which  might  not  have  tien.  "  He 
works  of  good  pleasure,"  having  no  other  tie  upon  him 
than  what  he  tabes  on  and  lays  upon  himself;  and  there- 
fore '*  work  out  your  salvation,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  with 
fear  and  trembling."  He  works  now ;  you  don't  know  whe- 
ther he  will  by  and  hy,  if  you  neglect  him  now.  There- 
fore is  the  blessed  Spirit  mentioned  with  that  distiujniish- 
ing  title  of  the  free  spirit :  Uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit, 
Psal.  li.  12.  It  is  not  only  efficiently  so,  as  the  great  Au- 
thor of  liberty^  unto  those  souls  upon  whom  it  works  efiect- 
ually,  and  with  saving  operations,  as  is  the  sense  of  what 
we  nnd  said  in  3  Cor.  lii.  17.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty;  liberty  communicated  oy  it  unto  those, 
who  by  the  Spint  of  the  Lord,  as  it  after  follows,  behold- 
ing as  in  a  glass  his  glory,  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory.  Whilst  it  refines  them,  it  enlarges 
them,  defecates  them,  makes  them  capable  of  ascending, 
and  renders  them  some  wtLjr  adequate  to  a  large,  universal, 
all-comprehensive  good ;  it  is  not,  I  say,  only  so  a  free 
Spirit,  but  it  is  in  itself  free,  a  Spirit  that  so  works  as  was 
not  to  be  expected,  and  that  cannot  be  prescribed  unto. 
Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his 
counsellor,  hath  taught  him  1  Isa.  xl.  13. 

3.  It  is  a  very  various  influence,  in  the  degrees  of  its 
communication  and  operation.  It  may  well  be  so,  as  being 
most  free.  It  is  not  communicated  alike  unto  all  who 
have  been  bom  of  this  Spirit,  nor  to  all  those,  nor  to  any 
of  them,  alike  at  all  times.  Some  have  more  light  and 
joy,  more  strength  and  vigour,  than  others  have ;  and  the 
same  persons  have  themselves  their  more  lucid  and  turbid 
intervals,  and  in  their  time  there  is  often  a  very  quick 
succession  of  night  and  day ;  there  is  sorrow  in  the  night, 
and  a  calm  in  the  morning,  and  quick  interchanges  of 
such  darkness  and  light,  as  in  Psalm  xxx.  5.  Whidi  va- 
riations do  proceed  partly  from  sovereignity,  as  hath  been 
said ;  but  partly  also  from  paternal  justice.  From  sove- 
reignty we  may  suppose,  in  great  part,  this  Spirit  comes 
and  ^oeSf  even  as  it  will,  as  to  its  more  observable  com- 
munications, to  discover  its  liberty ;  but  oftentimes  it  varies 
the  course  of  its  dispensation,  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
with  whom  it  hath  to  do,  in  a  way  of  paternal  justice. 
For  as  we  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  economical 
justice  as  well  as  political,  among  us,  so  there  is  a  justice 
too  which  the  holy  Qod  doth  exercise  in  his  own  iamily, 
and  among  the  children  which  have  been  begotten  and 
bom  of  him,  as  well  as  towards  those  who  are  under  his 
government  upon  a  more  common  account :  and  it  is  very 
meet  and  reasonable  it  should  be  so.  It  were  a  most  in- 
congraous  thing,  if  he  should  be  equally  indulgent  unto 
the  careless  and  vain,  and  wanton  and  extravagant,  and 
the  negligent  of  him  and  their  own  duty ;  as  to  the  serious, 
and  watchful,  and  diligent,  and  those  who  are  most  stu- 
dious to  please  him,  and  most  in  love  with  his  presence. 
He  doth  in  his  displeamire  many  times  withdraw  and  hide 


himself,  for  the  rebuke  of  ne^igcnoes  and  nndotilU  if 
portments  towards  him ;  and  ne  doth  upon  the  weeomt  of 
the  same  justice  show,  or  manifest  himsell^  (as  oar  Sa- 
viour's expression  is  in  John  xiv.  31.)  lor  the  eocoarage- 
ment  and  reward  of  those  that  do  more  closely  and  ftuh- 
fnllv  adhere  to  him,  and  make  it  more  their  busiiMB  aad 
study  to  please  and  imitate  him.  The  Bfirit  n  oAea 
grieved,  and  in  a  dq^ee  quenched,  by  the  careteaatas, 
and  neglects,  and  resistances  even  of  its  own  odbpring,  ord 
those  who  have  been  bom  of  it ;  and  then  the  dncipHne  «f 
the  family  doth  require  that  they  shoold  be  pat  to  rehnlBe; 
and  so  its  influence  comes  to  be  an  often  varying  thing. 

3.  Yet  it  is  so  far  a  continual  influence  as  is  neeeasiiy 
for  the  maintaining  of  the  root  of  this  life,  that  that  nay 
not  totally  wither ;  and  therefore  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  Ukmb 
who  are  the  ofbpmg  of  this  Spirit,  there  is  still  a  suBiaia- 
ing  influence  upon  them.  As  it  was  very  law  with  the 
Psalmist  in  the  73rd  Psahn,  when  he  was  jmA  ready » 
throw  up  all :  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vaia, 
ver.  13.  He  thought  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  be  any  lo^^ 
religions ;  he  was  become  in  the  temper  of  bis  s|Hrii » 
unlike  a  saint,  that  h^  judged  himself,  upon  reflexion,  lo 
be  a  great  deal  more  like  a  beasL  And  yet  he  ws  in  tie 
33rd  verse,  that  he  had  been  ever  with  God :  "  Keveif^ 
less  I  am  continually  with  thee.**  Even  all  that  vbik 
there  was  a  presence  of  God  continued,  and  he  was  eves 
then  held  bv  his  ri^ht  hand.  So  are  the  sonla  of  his  bcU 
in  life:  Which  holdeth  our  souls  in  life.  Psalm IxriSi 
Though  that  might  have  another,  yet  it  is  probable  omck 
to  have  a  spiritual,  meaning,  and  there  are  passages  in  me 
context  that  may  incline  us  to  apprehend  so. 

4.  It  is  a  still,  silent,  a  secret,  and  often  an  VMbserred, 
influence ;  such  as  by  which  no  ^[reat  noiae  is  made,  aad 
many  times  doth  escape  the  notice  of  them  vho  are  the 
subjects  of  it.  Their  life  is  a  secret  kind  of  life,  "  kid 
with  Christ  in  God,"  and  by  such  a  kind  off  iaflneaee  il  is 
maintained.  God  is  near  many  times,  when  it  is  aot 
known.  He  was  in  the  very  place,  (and  we  eant  think 
that  Jacob  meant  it,  by  his  essential  presence,  fiir  that  be 
very  well  knew,  but  by  his  gracious  presence,)  and  he 
says  that  he  knew  it  not.  q.d,'*l  little  thought  of  God^ 
being  so  nigh."  Gen.  xxviii.  16.  And  we  mar  ai  least 
allude  to  those  words  in  Hos.  xi.  3.    I  taught  ^phraim  lo 

£0,  taking  them  bv  their  arms ;  but  they  knew  not  that  I 
ealed  them.  He  deals  so  with  those  who  are  bom  of  ha, 
as  even  to  teach  them  to  go,  and  they  know  not  th«  it  is  he 
that  carries  them  all  along.  The  operation  of  the  Sprit 
doth  very  much  imitate  that  of  nature :  it  is  in  a  veiy  sifl 
and  silent  way  that  the  sap  is  drained  in  by  the  looc  sad 
ascends  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  difinaes  itadf  lo  ewny 
branchy  that  we  may  see  that  it  lives,  bnt  we  don't  see 
how.  The  case  is  witn  souls  that  are  brooght  to  live  m 
the  Spirit,  as  with  very  infirm  and  langni&mg  person^ 
who  have  been  consumed,  and  even  next  to  death,  ia  a 
putrid  and  corrupt  air ;  being  removed  into  soch  as  is  pan 
and  wholesome  they  revive,  but  in  a  very  ^^*»***mM*  way: 
so  is  this  life  preserved  by  a  vital,  s^ritnal  infloenee  which 
is  as  pure  air  to  them,  a  f^entJe,  indulgent,  henigB,  sad 
cherisning  air ;  they  live  by  it,  and  never  a  whit  the  wonc, 
because  it  is  not  so  turbulent  as  to  make  a  noise. 

5.  As  still  and  silent  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  a  very  powwlM 
and  eflicacious  influence.  The  case  requires  that  it  '     " 
be  so ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing  to  maintain  soch  a 
such  terms.  A  thing  that  is  so  purely  divine,  if  it 
maintained  bv  a  strong  hand,  it  were  hardlj  to  be  _ 
how  it  should  subsist  in  such  a  region  as  this,  ao 
way  unsuitable  to  it;  it  is  a  life  continomlly 
often  strack  at;  a  life  employed  in  eontinual  co 
crowned  with  many  a  glorious  victory,  and  that 

mighty  power  to  be  employed  to  preserve  life  a . 

tain  it.  when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong,  3  Cor.  ziL  Ml 
Sure  he  must  be  weak  in  one  r^pect,  ana  stranff  in  an» 
ther :  weak,  he  must  mean  spiritual^  too :  wim:,  if  yoa 
consider  the  principle  in  itself,  absolutely;  stnng^,  if  yoa 
consider  it  in  reference  to  the  continual  aids  and  annms 
that  are  ^ven  in.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  exercises  of  cks 
life  require,  that  strength  and  might  should  be 
to  maintain  it  through  them.  Very  difficult  and  hard 


thev  are,  which  those  who  live  tlus  life,  are  expoaed  to  the 
sufferings  of,  and  merely  because  they  live  this  hfe,  and 


Ssui*  X* 


IN  REFERENCE  TO  PARTICULAR  PEBSOKB. 


hold  it  forth  that  they  are,  in  this  sense,  aiiye:  as  nobody 
goes  aboat  to  wound  a  dead  man,  there  is  no  need  of  that. 
Therefore  is  that  rapturous  prayer  of  the  apostle  in  Col.  i. 
11, 18.  that  they  mijj^ht  be  strengthened  with  all  might,  ac- 
cording to  his  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience  and  long- 
sulferinff  with  ioyftilness;  giving  thaziks  to  the  Father, 
who  had  nuule  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.  Made  them  meet,  by  making  them 
sons,  and  to  inherit  as  sons,  or  receive  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.  They  were  bom  light,  and  of  Ught :  Ye 
were  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord,  Eph.  v.  8. 
Why,  that  being  supposed,  it  required,  as  the  apostle's 
prayer  implies,  an  exertion  of  mighty,  glorious  power,  to 
maintain  this  life  unto  thai  pitch  and  degree,  that  they  might 
have  a  greater  disposition  to  give  thanks  for  what  God  had 
done  upon  them,  to  make  them  meet  and  capable  subjects 
of  such  an  inheritance,  tban  to  complain  of  a  little  suiSer- 
ing.  "  Strengthened  with  all  miffht,  according  to  his  glo- 
rious power ''with  such  a  kind  of  mi^ht  as  U^ars  the  very 
impress  and  image  upon  it  of  God's  own  glorious  power 
itself;  a  might  that  has  a  glory  upon  it,  and  accords  to  its 
original :  as  you  may  suppose  the  effect,  in  such  causa- 
tions as  this,  to  be  very  like  to  the  cause,  and  to  the  pro- 
ductive influence.  The  new  creature,  as  soon  as  it  is  bom, 
is  bom  to  conflict,  toil,  and  travail ;  born  for  fight,  and  bom 
for  victory.  Such  were  the  heroes,  the  sons  of  God.  One 
so  highly  bom,  we  must  suppose  bom  for  great  things ;  not 
only  to  enjoy,  but  to  perform;  and  there  must  be  a  power 
proportionaole  hereunto  to  go  with  this  heaven-born  crea- 
ture. I  have  written  unto  yon,  young  men,  says  the  apos- 
tle, because  ye  are  strong,  and  have  overcome  the  wicked 
one,  1  John  li.  14.  Whilst  they  were  yet  but  young,  they 
had  so  great  a  conquest  to  glorv  in.  "Ye  have  overcome 
the  wicked  one,"  y^,  calling[  inem  by  the  name  of  little 
ones,  a  lower  rank  being  designed  by  that  expression :  he 
yet  tells  them,  that  they  had  overcome,  because  greater  was 
he  that  was  in  them,  man  he  that  was  in  the  world,  chap, 
iv.  4.  And  in  chap.  ▼.  4.  he  says,  that  whatsoever  is  bom  of 
God  overcometh  the  world.  The  predication  is  so  univer- 
sal, that  we  can  conceive  no  state  of  a  person  bom  of  God, 
be  he  never  so  newly  bom,  but  he  is,  even  in  that  instant, 
made  superior  over  this  world,  bath  got  the  better  of  it, 
made  his  escape  from  the  corruptions  of  it,  which  would 
hinder  him  through  lust,  and  hatn  it  in  a  degree  under  his 
feet:  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  powerful  influence,  by 
which  his  life  is  maintained.  VTho  are  kept  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  1  Pet.  i.  5. 

6.  It  is  a  connatural  influence,  or  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  man  both  as  reasonable  and  renewed.  As  reasonable, 
it  doth  it  no  violence :  I  drew  them  with  the  cords  of  a 
man,  and  with  the  bands  of  love,  Hcs.  xi.  4.  And  it  is 
accommodated  unto  all  the  principles  of  the  new  nature. 
It  is  an  influence  of  faith  to  faith,  of  love  to  love,  of  meek- 
ness to  meekness,  and  of  humility  to  humility,  as  was  in- 
timated formerly. 

7.  It  is  a  co-operative,  or  assisting  influence.  Such  as 
doth  engage  us  in  the  endeavour  of  preserving  our  own 
life,  ana  then  assists  or  co-operates  with  us  therein.  As 
the  matter  is  in  reference  to  the  reflex  acting  of  the  soul, 
ao  it  is,  in  proportion,  in  reference  unto  the  direct.  As 
w^hen  he  would  know  what  is  wroaght  and  done,  or  what 
impressions  are  made  within,  the  Spirit  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit,  in  that  reflex  way  of  operation,  Rom.  viii. 
16.  So  it,  proportionably,  doth  in  the  direct  way  of  opera- 
tion too,  it  works  with  our  spirits,  and  makes  use  of  their 
own  agency,  in  order  to  the  maintaining  of  their  own  life. 
And  therefore  as  you  have  heard  in  that  now  inentioned 
Scripture,  xhat  we  are  kept  by  the  mighty  power  of  God 
through  iaith  unto  salvation,  so  we  are  told  too  in  1  John 
▼.  18.  that  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself,  and 
that  wicked  one  toncbeth  him  not;  he  keeps  himself  from 
those  deadly,  mortal  touches  which  would  endanger  his 
precious  liie;  i.  e.  he  is  his  own  under-keeper.  We  are 
every  one  to  be  a  brother's  keeper,  much  more  to  ourselves; 
bat  still  in  a  subordinate  sense,  subservient  to,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  that  supreme  one.  Indeed  it  were  a  kind 
at  a  monstrous  thing  in  the  creation,  that  there  should  be 
80  noble  a  life  planted  there,  but  destitute  of  the  self- 
preserving  faculty  or  dispoaitiott ;  whereas  every  life,  how 
mean  soever^ven  that  of  a  worm,  a  gnat,  or  a  fly,  hath 


an  aptitude  in  it^  or  a  diq>06itioQ  aceoinpanying  it  to  pre* 
serve  itself. 

8.  It  is  a  regular  and  an  ordinate  kfluence.  I  put  these 
together,  because  they  have  an  A&iity,  though  they  may 
import  somewhat  diverse  notions,  llie  Spirit  works  ac- 
cording to  mle,  or  agreeably  unto  the  word,  in  what  it 
does  for  the  maintaining  of  this  life.  My  Spirit  that  is 
upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart,  Isa.  lis.  31.  The  word  and  the  Spirit  go 
together  among  all  this  race.  The  Spirit  breathes  in  the 
word  for  the  maintaining  of  this  life.  And  so  it  is  the 
influence  of  ordinate,  not  of  absolute  power,  which  works 
so  as  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  what  it  works, 
and  what  it  works  by ;  it  works  by  apt  and  suitable  means, 
and  applies  and  directs  our  spirits  unto  such  objects  as  are 
apt  to  be  nutritive,  or  carry  m  them  a  suitable  aliment  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  fife.  Why,  our  natural  life  is 
maintained  by  a  divine  influence  too;  we  could  not  other- 
wise draw  breath,  or  subsist  a  moment.  But  how  is  it 
maintained  1  Not  by  miracle.  Not  in  such  a  way  as  doth 
supersede  all  useful  means  for  that  purpose:  out  it  is 
maintained  by  God's  preserving  and  directing  the  natural 
faculties  that  belong  to  us,  unto  such  objects  as  are  suit- 
able for  the  maintainine  of  natural  life,  and  may  be  aptly 
nutritive  thereof  He  aoth  not  maintain  this  life  of  ours 
without  eating,  or  drinking,  or  breathing;  by  an  influence 
exclusive  of  ul  such  means,  nor  without  apt  and  suitable 
means  too:  for  it  is  not  maintained  by  feeding  upon  iron, 
or  stones,  or  by  drinking  of  poison,  or  by  breathing  in 
contagious  airs;  but  by  what  is  agreeable  to  itself,  and  apt 
to  afford  a  suitable  aliment  to  it.  So  it  is  in  the  spiritual 
life  also :  it  is  not  maintained  by  an  influence  that  doth 
exclude  apt  and  proper  means^  but  by  this  influence  the 
mind  and  spirit  is  directed  to  intend  and  converse  with 
such  objects,  out  of  which  it  can  draw  nourishment,  and 
which  are  suitable  unto  this  purpose.  Qod  doth  not 
maintain  this  life  in  such  a  way,  and  upon  such  terms,  as 
that,  though  men  mind  nothing  in  the  world  else,  but 
what  the  men  of  this  world  do,  they  shall  live  well  not- 
withstanding. It  is  not  Strang  if  they  who  feed  upon 
husks,  who  converse  with  nothing  but  shadows,  end  pant 
only  after  the  dust  of  the  earth,  are  very  languishing  souls. 
Things  altogether  insipid,  that  have  no  sap,  or  juice,  or 
savour  in  them,  formalities  of  religion,  doabtful  opinions, 
disputes  about  minute  and  inconsiderahle  things,  airy  no- 
tions that  are  apt  to  drop  or  distil  nothing  upon  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  are  not  the  tnings  that  this  lue  is  likely  to  be 
maintained  by. 

And  this  influence  is  such  as  doth  work  by  likely  and 
apt  means,  as  it  enableth  the  soul  to  savour  those  tnin^ 
which  are  called  the  ra  nv<«^«T«f,  ^  things  of  ike  SpirUt 
as  you  have  it  in  Rom.  viii.  6.  They  that  are  after  the 
flesh,  do  mind  (or  savour)  only  the  things  of  the  flesh,  bat 
they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
so  they  live  by  good,  and  suitable,  and  savoury  food,  being 
made  capable  of  savouring  that  food.  As  new-bom  babes, 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby ;  iSo\op  v^Xa,  that  pure  undeceitful  mtO:,  as  the  word 
there  imports,  1  Pet.  ii.  3.  The  way  therefore  in  which 
the  Spirit  doth  maintain  and  improve  this  life,  and  afford 
vigour  to  it,  is  by  leading  the  soul  often  into  heaven,  and 
making  it  to  converse  in  the  invisible  regions ;  and  to  for- 
get this  world,  and  that  it  hath  any  relation  to  it,  when  it 
converses  with  God  in  spirit,  and  is  made  to  look  (for  it 
draws  down  its  nutriment  even  by  the  eye)  by  faith  into 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  hoped  for;  whereof  that 
faith  is  the  very  substance  and  evidence  too. 

9.  This  influence  is  gradually  perfective  of  the  whole 
soul.  Such  as  tends  to  improve  it ;  such  as  by  which  it  is 
still  growing  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect 
man  m  Chnst  Jesus,  Eph.  iv.  13.  We  infer  upon  all  that 
hath  been  said,  that  there  is  such  a  life  as  this.  A  very 
obvious  inference,  but  it  is  very  sad  that  it  should  be  need- 
ful to  make  it.  For  alas  I  how  hardly  and  slowly  does  it 
enter  into  the  minds  of  most,  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
notwithstanding  all  those  many  and  ^freat  things  which  the 
word  of  God  is  fhll  of  conceming  it !  It  is  very  strange 
ihat  we  should  have  such  accounts  in  Scripture  of  the  way 
of  begetting  it,  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  how  it  is 
maintained,  what  the  oper^t^ons  of  it  are,  what  the  enjoy- 
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ments,  what  the  pains  which  it  doth  at  any  time  suffer, 
what  its  improirements,  and  what  it  shall  end  in  at  last, 
viz.  eternal  life ;  and  that  still  it  should  be  disbelieved  bv 
them,  who  wiU  not  profess  to  believe  the  Bible  a  leRend, 
that  there  is  such  a  life.  Thev  most  too  certainly  disbe- 
lieve thaft  there  is  any  eternal  life :  for  nothings  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  life,  which  shall  never  end,  mnat 
sometime  begin.  But  against  so  clear  evidence  there  is 
nothing  to  be  opposed,  but  ignorance  and  inexperience ; 
"  We  know  no  sach  matter,  and  therefore  we  will  not  be- 
lieve it,  say  about  it  -what  can  be  said."  But  what  strange 
folly  is  this!  What  rashness !  Such  as  any  prudent  man 
in  another  instance  would  censure  and  damn  for  the  most 
vain,  foolish,  and  preposteroas  rashness.  If  any  man  shaU 
say,  that  he  will  not  believe  that  there  is  in  another,  such 
or  such  an  ejccetlency,  superior  to  what  is  in  himself,  be- 
cause he  does  not  experience  the  same  thing  in  himself, 
he  would  be  thought  fitter  to  be  hooted  at  than  confuted. 
We  do  not  reckon  hrutes  capable  judges  of  the  perfections 
and  improveableness  of  the  nature  of  men ;  nor  do  we 
think  one  man  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  in  the  spirit 
of  another.  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man.  save 
the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  himi  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  Gh>d,  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
Such  as  have  been  exercised  about  such  matters  can  tell 
you  much  of  the  pleasure  of  philosophical  knowledge; 
and  divers  can  teU  jrou  of  the  strange  tnings  that  are  per- 
formable  bv  mechanical  and  chemical  powers  and  opera- 
tions. Who  would  not  think  that  countryman  very  ridi- 
culous, who  because  he  knows^  nothing  at  aM  of  these 
matters,  will  therefore  deny  that  there  are  any  men  in  the 
world,  that  are  of  more  excellent  skill  and  judgment  than 
himself,  about  things  of  such  a  nature  1  He  does  not 
know  what  belongs  to  chemistir,  and  therefore  he  will  not 
believe  there  is  any  chemist.  He  knows  not  what  belongs 
to  astronomy,  and  therefore  he  does  not  think  there  is  any 
such  skill  as  astronomical  skill.  This  is  a  piece  of  folly 
which  confutes  itself,  when  men  have  no  more  to  say,  why 
they  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  divine  life,  a  life  come 
from  heaven,  than  that  they  feel  in  their  own  spirits  no 
workings  of  any  such  life.  They  may  Imow  indeed  how 
the  case  is  witn  themselves ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  life  snringing  in  them,  that  carries  their  hearts  to  God, 
and  makes  them  still  seek  nearer  and  nearer  union  with 
him,  thirst  after  his  presence,  and  long  to  be  near  him ; 
that  carries  them  up  often  into  heaven,  and  fills  them  with 
heayenly  joy  and  solace  in  the  foretaste  of  that  Messed 
expected  state ;  they  may  know,  I  say,  that  there  isno  such 
thmg  in  their  own  hearts.  But  what !  will  you  therefore 
iudge  there  is  no  such  thing  in  all  the  world  1  As  if  your 
knowledge  were  the  measure  of  all  reality,  and  there  could 
be  nothing  within  all  the  compass  of  beink  but  what  must 
be  within  the  compass  of  your  understandmg  and  experi- 
ence. This  is  the  greatest  folly  that  can  be  thought  of. 
We  do  not  use  so  foolishly  to  conclude,  when  we  bear  of 
the  pleasures  and  delicacies  of  such  and  such  a  country 
spoken  of,  in  winch  we  have  never  been,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  because  we  have  not  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes: 
or,  there  are  no  such  fruits,  because  we  have  aot  relished 
them  with  our  taste.  It  will  be  therefore  of  very  great 
importance  to  us  to  fix  the  belief  of  this  in  our  own  souls, 
that  there  is  such  a  life ;  when  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
hath  so  much  to  do  about  it,  and  is  continually  attending 
it  as  his  charge.  Doth  it  employ  itself  about  nothing  ? 
But  the  time  doth  not  allow  to  proceed. 


SERMON  XI/ 

,.  Wa  are  speaking  of  the  mihienee  by  which  the  divine 
life  IS  maintained;  and  have  already  shown  what  kind  of 
mfluence  it  is.  We  are  now  to  show  how  it  is  ascertained 
unto  regenerate  souls,  or,  give  you  some  account  of  the 
certam^ofit. 

1.  It  fc  ascertained  by  the  relation  they  hereupon  come 
to  stand  in  to  God.    They  are  his  children,  his^egotten 
•  FMadMdFakraarrflTili,  im,  «t  CoiJwiiiw't  Hdl. 


ones.  You  know  it  is  naturally  eveir  one's  caic  to  »»• 
vide  for  those  who  have  been  bom  of  them,  onto  whoa 
they  have  been  Tthough  but  the  seccmdarj)  authors  of  life 
and  being.  Ana  the  apostle  argues  even  in  this  wry  case 
from  this  re&son,  Rom.  viii.  13, 14.  If  ye  through  the  8n- 
rit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.  loor 
as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  arc  the  sobs 
of  God :  q.  d.  "  Do  yon  think  that  he  will  noc  care  that  his 
own  sons  shall  liveT'  And  the  argument  is  yet  more 
strong  and  enforcing,  if  you  consider  how  this  lelaiiaa 
terminates,  viz.  more  peculiarly  and  remarkably  upon  our 
very  spirits ;  for  so  you  find  be  is  called  the  Father  of 
spirits  in  contradistinction  unto  the  fathers  of  our  Aesk, 
Heb.  xii.  9.  Therefore  the  relation  leads  to  a  more  spfr* 
eial  care  and  concern  about  the  life  of  oor  spirits,  aad 
most  especiaily  about  that  life  of  them,  which  b  most  ia- 
mediately  from  him,  and  most  resembles  his  own:  not 
that  natural  life,  which  we  have  In  common  with  the  roi 
of  men,  but  ihat  Hfe  which  is  the  more  peculiar  product 
of  his  own  blessed  Spirit,  even  as  it  is  the  Spirit  A  grace 
and  of  holiness,  it  is  in  that  sense  (as  we  luive  formerlT 
shown  you  at  large)  that  we  are  said  to  be  bom  spirit  of 
spirit.  It  is  only  a  production,  or  generation  teanitm 
tmidf  and  in  this  peculiar  respect,  the  thing  prodooed  being 
bis  own  holy,  living  image,  or  a  nature  superadded  to  the 
human  nature  conform  unto  his  own  in  moral  respectt, 
and  having  been,  in  this  so  peculiar  a  kind,  a  Parent  aad 
an  Author  of  life,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubled,  bm  the  re- 
lation will  draw  with  it  the  greatest  care  about  that  hfe 
which  he  hath  given. 

2.  Add  hereunto  the  paternal  love  which  acco^wnies 
the  relation.  There  is  many  times  the  relatioii  of  a  lather 
unaccompanied  with  the  love  of  a  father,  (thovgh  it  is  very 
unnatural  where  it  is  so,)  but  here  it  is  not  so  to  be  under- 
stood. It  were  horrid  and  blasphemous  to  think  sodi  a 
thought.  Do  we  supfiose  him,  who  is  the  Tery  Foontaa 
of  that  natural  afiection  which  still  descends  asd  lavs 
down,  through  al)  the  successive  generations  oi  the  worM, 
in  an  ordinary  stated  course,  from  fath^*  to  aon,  to  be 
destitute  of  it  himself;  that  there  is  a  penury  and  wiat, 
or  a  failure  in  the  very  Fountain  1  Like  as  a  ntber  mskxk 
bis  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him, IVaha 
ciii.  13.  He  is  the  very  Fountain  and  Spring  of  all  ihu. 
kindness,  and  pity,  and  compassion,  and  love,  that  diif 
ever  reside  in  the  hearts  of  any  parents  towards  their  ova 
children,  he  put  and  placed  it  there ;  therefore  we  are  to 
conceive  it  in  him,  as  m  its  highest  origiiial,  and  its  ptoper 
and  native  seat,  and  therefore  fully  and  most  invariahj 
there.  And  our  Scrviour's  argumentation  to  this  very  par- 
pose,  how  much  doth  it  carry  of  eonvietive  evidence  with 
it !  If  ye  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  aato 
your  children,  how  much  more  will  your  heavenly  Father 
^ve  his  Spirit  unto  them  that  ask  him  f  Luke  xL  IX  AmA 
it  is  an  instinct  put  into  idl  that  are  of  this  divine  progaj 
to  be  still  looking  up  with  craving  eyes  for  this  Spinu 
It  is  the  very  sum  of  the  desire  of  the  new  creature,  it  iak, 
as  it  were,  comprehensively  enwrap  alt  its  desires;  it  b 
its  very  natural  sense,  *'  Lord,  thy  Spirit  !**  Thoivh  in  b 
many  times  a  silent  and  inexplicit  prayer,  yet  it  i^  as  it 
were,  the  voice  of  that  new  nature,  ^  more  of  thy  ^rit* 
The  exigency  of  the  case  speaks,  the  very  languors  an! 
fkintings  of  holy  souls  carry  craving  in  them,  though  tkv 
have  not  so  formed  desires,  that  they  can  reflect  upon  thoa 
and  take  notice  of  them :  even  as  the  parched  ground  doth 
secretly  supplicate  to  the  heavens  for  relief  and  sap|te. 
Such  we  know  the  Psalmist's  metaphor  is  once  aad  agaia. 
And  do  we  think  that  the  Father  of  mercies  (as  he  is  caD> 
edj  as  well  as  the  Father  of  our  spirits)  will  not  hear  the 
cnes,  and  regard  the  necessities,  even  the  crying  ncoe^ 
ties,  of  his  own  (otherwise  languishing  and  dying)  nM- 
spring  1  He  that  feeds  the  ravens,  will  he  starve  aoab^ 
The  very  sea-monsters  draw  forth  their  breasts,  and  do  we 
think  that  there  is  less  pi^  and  compassion  with  Godt 
The  instinct  is  natural  even  m  inferior  nature,  and  stro^er 
according  as  the  older  of  being  is  more  noble  in  whieh  ft  b 
to  be  found.  It  is  true,  there  may  be  among  hnmaa  crea- 
tures, some  more  than  monsters,  so  jM'odigioQsly  unnataral 
as  not  lo  regard  the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies,  LanL  iv.  1 
But  suppose  such  a  case;  if  a  woman  can  forget  her  waA- 
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ing  child,  'nd  not  have  compaasion  on  the  fruit  of  her 
womb, — ye  will  not  I  forget,  saith  the  Lord,  Isa.  xlix.  15. 
I  can  never  forget  you :  I  hare  graven  yon  n{X)n  the  palms 
of  my  hands,  as  there  it  is  explained.  As  if  the  design 
were  to  let  us  know,  that  he  dia  make  it  a  concern  to  him- 
self never  to  forget,  that  he  would  always  have  a  remem- 
brancing  token  before  his  eyes,  to  make  supply  to  the 
necessity  of  souls,  as  their  case  should  require. 

3.  Some  thought  may  possibly  occur  wiih  some;  that 
though  it  be  true  that  a  fatherlv  love  doth  commonly  fol- 
low the  relation,  ]jret,  where  it  hath  been  in  much  strength 
and  vi^ur,  possiblv  something  or  other  may  avert  it, 
somethmg  may  be  aone  by  a-child  to  alienate  tne  father's 
love ;  we  have  therefore  a  yet  further  assurance  from  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  all-comprehending  knowledge.  From 
which  it  must  be  understood,  that  when  he  formed  the 
design  of  raising  up  to  himself  such  a  seed  from  among 
the  lapsed  children  of  men,  he  had  the  compass  of  it  lying 
in  view,  and  all  things  were  present  to  his  eye  that  should 
any  way  come  to  influence  this  design,  or  have  any  aspect 
upon  it  one  way  or  another,  whether  to  hinder  or  promote 
it:  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that  he  had  such  a  design,  and 
hath  laid  and  fixed  it,  having  all  things  in  his  view,  even 
whatsoever  might  make  most  against  it.  Commonly  if  the 
minds  and  inclinations  of  persons  do  alter  so,  as  that  they 
come  to  disafiect,  where  heretofore  they  have  borne  a  very 
peculiar  love  and  kindness,  it  is  upon  some  surprise  that 
the  alienation  begins,  somethine  falling  out  unto  them 
which  was  altogether  unexpected :  they  did  not  think  that 
such  a  one  would  have  served  them  so  and  so,  or  have 
dealt  so  with  them.  Bat  unto  all-comprehending  know- 
ledge nothing  is  new.  The  blessed  God  had  the  entire 
prospect  of  his  whole  design,  nor  can  we  therefore  suppose 
any  thing  that  should  alienate  his  paternal  'love,  after  he 
hath  begun  to  exercise  and  express  it,  which  he  had  not 
obvious  unto  his  notice  before.  He  loves  with  an  everlast- 
ing love,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting:  Having  loved 
he  loves  to  the  end.  John  xiii.  1.  And  whereas  it  may  be 
also  said,  that  though  we  should  suppose  a  continuing  love 
with  a  father  towards  his  own  chilaren,  yet  he  may  he  re- 
duced to  those  straits  that  he  cannot  do  for  them  as  he 
would ;  the  matter  therefore  is  further  ascertained, 

4.  From  his  all-sufficient  fulness.  There  is  still  the 
same  undecaying  plenitude  of  Spirit  with  him,  that  can 
never  abate  or  grow  less.  It  is  a  spring  or  fountain  unex- 
hausted and  unexhaustible,  that  can  never  be  drained  or 
drawn  dry.  And  therefore  do  we  think,  that  those  who 
have  received  this  life  from  him  shall  not  continue  to  live, 
when  there  is  such  love,  and  kindness,  and  cottipassion  in 
conjunction  with  so  rich  and  undecaying  fulness  1  Me- 
thinks  to  any  reasonable  understanding  this  should  make 
the  matter  very  sure.    Again, 

5.  We  are  further  ascertained  by  his  express  promise. 
And  it  is  very  considerable  unto  this  purpose,  how  noted 
and  eminent  in  the  Scripture,  especially  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, (though  we  have  divers  instances  too  in  the  Old,) 
the  promise  is  of  the  Spirit.  Indeed  the  matter  is  so  re- 
presented to  us,  that  we  nave  reason  to  account,  that  as 
before  Christ's  coming,  the  coming  of  Christ  was  the  great 
promise,  and  the  hope  of  Israel ;  so  after  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  the  great  pro- 
mise, the  promise  of  the  Gospel,  Christ  being  (as  then  he 
was)  actually  come.  It  is  therefore  to  be  observed,  (in  Acts 
ii.  38,  39.  that  the  apostle  in  that  sermon  calling  upon  his 
hearers  (who  were  principally  Jews,  at  le&st  by  religion) 
to  repent,  he  tells  them  for  their  encouragement  that  they 
should  "  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  pro- 
mise is  unto  you  and  your  children."  Observe  the  con- 
nexion ;  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  by  him 
Q.H  the  promise,  which  did  virtually  comprehend  in  it  the 
sum  or  the  Gtospel :  and  virtually  it  did  so,  for  if  that  were 
once  made  gooa,  all  would  be  sure  to  be  made  good.  And 
our  Saviour  speaks  of  this  as  what  would  be  a  greater  good, 
a  good  that  would  more  than  compensate  his  own  longer 
alMde  and  presence  in  the  flesh  among  his  disciples :  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away 
tne  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I  depart,  1 
will  send  him  unto  you,  John  xvi.  7.  Certainly  it  could 
not  be  expedient  to  part  with  a  greater  good  for  a  less ; 
no,  nor  could  it  be  said  to  be  an  expediency  to  part  with 


an  eaual  good  for  an  equal :  if  then  it  were  expedient  that 
He  should  go,  that  the  Spirit  might  come,  that  must  be 
reckoned  a  good  superior  to  his  mere  bodily  presence  and 
abode.  And  so  the  apostle  plainly  intimates  in  2  Cor.  v. 
17.  compared  with  what  goes  immediately  before,  Though 
we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth 
know  we  him  no  more.  He  speaks  of  the  matter  with 
complacency,  and  with  a  kind  of  jubilation ;  q.  d.  I  do 
not  desire  to  know  him  after  the  flesh  any  more,  that  is, 
in  comparison  of  what  he  after  speaks  of,  viz,  that  inward, 
vital,  spiritual  union  with  him,  by  which  the  whole  frame 
of  the  new  creation  comes  to  spring  up  in  the  soul.  "  If 
any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old-  thines  are 
passed  away,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.*'  And  it 
IS  promised  in  John  xiv.  16.  that  this  Spirit  shall  be  given 
to  abide  with  them  for  ever,  in  most  exact  correspondence 
unco  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  he  was  to  be  given, 
(ver.  19.)  to  be  the  continual  maintainer  of  their  life.  That 
must  be  a  very  constant  thing  to  us  which  we  are  con- 
tinually to  live  by,  for  if  there  were  an  intcrcision  of  life 
for  a  moment  it  would  not  be  recovered.  From  the  priva- 
tion of  a  habit  there  were  no  return.  He  says  therefore, 
"  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  thai  he  may  abide 
with  you  for  ever ;"  so  fully  to  answer  the  exigence  of  the 
case,  that  you  shall  be  no  moment  destitute  of  his  vital 
influence. 

6.  We  are  further  assured  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Divine  faithfulness,  without  the  consideration  whereof  the 
promise  would  signify  little.  For  there  are  many  promises 
made,  and  not  kept ;  but "  he  is  faithful  that  hath  promises." 
The  promise  of  an  unfaithful  person  gives  very  little  assu- 
rance ;  but  we  are  to  add  to  the  consideiation  oi  the  express 
promise  of  God,  that  it  is  most  simply  repugnant  to  the 

Serfection  of  his  nature  to  be  capable  of  deceiving  us.  In 
ope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  hath  pro- 
mised, Tit.  i.  2.  And  that  eternal  life  is  nothing  else  but 
this  life,  whereof  the  Spirit  hath  been  the  Author,  cod  ti- 
nned and  improved  unto  that  blessed,  eternal  state,  till  it 
reach  to  that  plenitude  and  fulness  of  life  at  length.  A 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,  John  iv.  14. 
And  God,  that  we  might  be  assured  that  he  will  keep  his 
word,  hath  added  hereunto  the  ratification  of  his  own 
solemn  oath ;  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  Gk>d  to  lie,  there  might  be  strong  consola- 
tion to  the  heirs  of  promise,  Heb.  vi.  17,  18.  And  as  I 
have  said,  this  is  the  great  promise,  which  is  the  very  sum 
of  the  rest. 

7.  This  continual  vital  influence  is  ascertained  unto  the 
regenerate  by  their  union  with  Christ,  considered  in  coU" 
junction  with — his  being  constituted  and  appointed  a  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  them. — As  he  is  Mediator,  he  comes 
to  have  all  that  should  serve  the  necessities  of  their  souls 
lodged  in  his  hand,  and  particularly  to  be  the  great  treasury 
of  spirit  and  life  to  them,  and  for  them.  All  fulness,  even 
by  tne  Father's  pleasure,  dwells  in  him.  But  it  may  be  said, 
what  is  it  to  them,  that  Christ  is  full,  that  he  is  rich,  that 
he  lives,  and  that  there  is  a  fountain  and  treasury  of  life 
and  spirit  in  him  1  What !  is  it  nothing  to  them  1  Why, 
consider  that  they  are  united  to  him,  one  with  him.  He 
that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  And 
that  the  inwardness  of  this  union  might  be  with  more  life 
represented  to  us,  it  is  said  in  Eph.  v.  30.  We  are  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  And  do 
we  think,  that  when  such  rich  plenitude  of  spirit  and  in- 
fluence is  in  that  head,  he  will  not  difiuse  it,  and  make  it 
flow  to  those  who  are  his  members  1  that  he  will  have  any 
members  to  be  cut  off" from  him  as  totally  dead  1 

8.  This  matter  is  ascertained  from  the  consideration  of 
the  work  inchoate,  or  already  begun.  A  great  argument 
this,  that  the  issue  and  good  event  of  such  a  thing  will 
certainly  be  brought  to  pass,  even  with  wise,  and  prudent, 
and  considering  men.  For  there  is  no  such  man  that  doth 
begin  a  business  which  he  will  not  carry  through,  if  he  be 
able.  And  therefore  with'  the  blessed  God  the  argument 
is  most  strong.  He  hath  been  the  Author  of  this  life,  by 
his  Spirit,  unto  the  souls  that  he  hath  renewed ;  and  there- 
fore surely  he  will  continue,  and  carry  it  on,  and  bring  it 
to  the  mature  and  perfect  state  at  last  unto  which  he  hath 
designed  it.  See  how  the  apostle  argues  in  Phil.  i.  6. 
Being  confident  (says  he)  ol  this  very  tning,  that  he  who 
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liath  began  a  good  work  will  perform  (or  finish)  it  until 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  not  of  that  light  and  un- 
certain temper^  as  having  began  sach  an  undertaking  as 
this,  about  whroh  he  haclk  eJj^rassed  so  much  concern,  and 
wberem  i^  did  appear  his  heart  was  so  much  engaged,  to 
throw  it  off.  Indeed  the  lubricity  of  a  man's  spirit  makes 
him  very  susceptible  of  such  a  thing  as  this,  to  begin  a 
design,  and  then  be  sick  of  it,  grow  weary,  neglect  it,  and 
throw  away  all  thoughts  and  concern  about  it,  and  divert 
to  somewhat  else  *.  but  it  is  most  repugnant  to  the  natural, 
easeotial  perfection  of  the  blessed  (&d  to  be  capable  of 
such  a  change*  He  will  not  forsakehis  people,  (as  Samuel 
speaks  to  the  mourning  Israelites  in  I  Sam.  xii.  33.)  be- 
cause it  hath  pleased  him  to  make  them  his  people. 
Though  he  sometimes  seems,  for  the  awakening  or  us  out 
of  our  security,  and  the  engaging  of  us  tmto  that  care  and 
diligence  which  the  case  requires,  to  represent  himself,  as 
if  he  were  contesting  with  himself  about  this  matter, 
whether  he  should  continue  the  relation,  and  the  care  that 
belongs  to  it,  yea  or  no ;  yet  we  see  how  he  answers  him- 
self in  Jer.  iii.  19.  How  shall  I  put  thee  among  the  child- 
ren, &C.1  I  said,  **  Thou  shalt  (yei\  call  me,  My  Father; 
and  shalt  not  turn  away  Arom  me.''  He  resolves  that  he 
would,  with  the  relation,  continue  in  them  an  instinct 
always  to  look  towards  him  as  their  Father.  "  Thou  shalt 
look  to  me  as  thy  Father,  and  shalt  not  turn  away  from 
me.  and  so  will  I  preserve  all  things  entire  between  thee 
ana  me.'' 

These  considerations  taken  together  are  sufficient  to 
ascertain  to  a  regenerate  soul  that  may  be  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  its  own  case,  that  the  iminence  shall  be 
continued,  which  is  necessary  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance or  that  life  whereof  the  Spirit  of  Ood  hath  been 
the  Author. 

The  use  that  we  shall  make  of  this  at  present  shall  only 
be  in  some  few  practical  inferences,  reserving  the  further 
use  till  after  we  have  considered  and  opened  the  other 
doctrine  Arom  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. 

We  have  already  (so  far  preventing  ourselves)  inferred, 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  life  as  that  which  we  are  wont 
to  call  the  life  spiritual,  distinct  from,  and  to  be  superadded 
to,  the  natural  life  of  men.  I  insisted  upon  this  before, 
and  therefore  do  but  mention  it  now. 

3.  We  may  further  infer,  that  this  life  is  of  a  most  ex- 
ceTIent  and  noble  kind.  Of  this  we  are  tausrht  to  make  a 
judgment  by  the  way  of  its  being  maintained.  What  is  it 
maiDtamed  upon  1  They  thai  live  this  life,  live  in  the 
Spirit ;  certainly  this  is  a  rery  high  way  of  living,  and 
speaks  the  life  that  is  to  be  maintained  so,  and  only  main- 
tainable so,  to  be  a  life  of  a  most  excellent  and  noble  kind. 
The  excellency  of  any  life  is  to  be  measured  and  judeed 
by  the  objects  which  are  suitable  to  it,  and  nutritive  of  it, 
or,  out  of  which  it  has  its  sustenance  and  support.  They 
that  do  live  this  life,  as  they  do  so,  can  breathe  no  other 
but  this  pure  and  sacred  breath.  They  "  live  in  the  Spirit." 
They  live  no  where  but  in  a  region  of  vitality,  fiUea  with 
vital  influence  even  by  the  eternal  Spirit.  This  is  to  live  at 
a  ver^  high  rate.  Think  therefore  how  excellent  a  life  that 
is  which  the  blessed  GKxi  doth  distinguish  his  own  child- 
ren by  from  other  men. 

3.  Since  this  hfe  is  here  spoken  of  as  in  this  way  to  be 
continue! — we  learn,  that  it  most  certainly  at  some  time 
or  other  b^in.  And  therefore  methinks  this  should  be  a 
rousing  and  awakening  thought  unto  those  who,  when  they 
hear  or  the  ways  and  methods  of  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  spiritual  life,  have  yet  cause  to  suspect  or  doubt, 
whether  as  yet  they  have  the  very  beginnings  of  it.  Me- 
thinks it  should  be  a  chilling  thought  unto  such  a  heart, 
"  How  much  do  I  hear  (may  such  a  one  say)  of  mighty 
things,  things  of  very  great  and  vast  importance,  which  are 
all  im^rtinendes  to  me,  they  signify  nothing,  nor  have 
any  suitableness  in  them  to  my  case !  How  great  things 
do  fall  beside  me  !*'  So  it  most  be  with  every  one  that 
hath  not  yet  begun  to  live  this  lifb.  What  r  not  yetb^s:nn  1 
Do  we  And  so  many  things  so  industriously  inserted  into 
the  Scripture,  to  instruct  and  direct  us  concerning  the  ways 
of  exercising,  maintaining,  and  improving  this  life,  and  I 
not  yet  feel  the  very  beginnings  of  it  f  O  how  much  be- 
hind ate  men  unto  the  whole  order  of  Christians,  of  those 
that  are  so  in  deed  and  in  truth,  and  may  desexYeoly  admft 


the  name  1  ^*  Some  are  gone  so  iar,  and  I  am  yet  to  begia 
my  course !" 

4.  We  hence  see  how  great  a  perfectioa  is  laekiag  vnto 
unrenewed  souls ;  how  great  a  perfection  properly  a»r* 
taining  onto  the  spirit  and  nature  of  a  man,  and  which 
ought  to  be  focmd  m  it  and  with  iL  Why,  there  is  a  whole 
state  of  life  yet  lacking  to  theoL  A  diamml  thing  to  thmk 
of!  It  might  fill  a  man  with  astooishment  lo  think  that 
he  should  be  so  far  short  of  what  a  man  oag^t  to  be,  be- 
cause he  is  not  yet  so  much  as  alive  towards  God.  Too 
have  at  lar^  heard  what  that  lile  is  by  which  we  are  said 
to  Hve  spiritually,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  nndentood  in  a 
natural  out  in  a  moral  sense.  For  admit  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man  is  of  itself  naturally  and  essentially  a  self-acti^  thing, 
yet  it  were  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  would  mnke  soch 
a  creature,  and  turn  it  loose  into  this  world  to  act  at  ran- 
dom :  life  therefore  in  this  moral  sense  is  a  priaciple  of 
acting  regularly  and  duly  towards  God.  And  thoBgh  then 
be  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  that  belong  oaio  the 
soul  of  a  man,  as  it  is  such  a  creature  in  such  a  place  aad 
order  of  the  creation,  yet  while  th^  are  destitute  of  that 
rectitude  by  which  they  are  inclined  to  God,  or  apt  to  act 
and  move  towards  him  by  rule  and  according  to  wescrip 
tion,  such  a  soul  may  as  truly  and  fitly  be  said  to  ae  dead, 
or  those  powers  and  faculties  of  it  to  have  a  death  in  thcB, 
as  the  hand  of  a  man's  body,  supposing  it  to  retain  is 
natural  shape  and  figure,  but  to  be  altogether  nseleas  aato 
the  ends  ana  purposes,  for  which  such  an  organ  was  made : 
if  it  be  raised  up,  it  falls  down  a  dead  weight;  hecaa^ 
move  it  this  way,  or  that :  yonll  say,  this  is  a  dead 
thing ;  yet  it  hath  its  shape  still. 

It  is  stranse  to  see  how  far  some  have  gone  in  theime- 
hensions  of  this  matter  by  merely  natural  Tight.  Yoa  dow 
we  spake  of  tliis  life  comprehending,  with  the  principles  of 
grace,  the  consolations,  and  pleasures,  and  joys  which  are 
apt  to  result  and  spring  fVom  thence.  Alooe  to  have  sach 
a  life,  is  not  enough  to  denominate  a  person  to  be  a  linar 
person,  but  to  be  well  i  to  be  healthful,  and  vjgoroas,  and 
strong.  I  remember  Socrates  I  find  to  speak  dras  (as  Xt- 
nophon  reports  of  him)  among  his  dying  disoonrses  coa- 
ceming  life  in  this  moral  sense,  "  Do  jroo  aak  (says  he) 
what  It  is  to  live  1  HI  tell  you  what  it  is.  To  live  truly 
is  to  endeavour  to  excel  in  goodness ;  aad  to  live  cob- 
fortably,  or  joyfully,  is  to  feel  oneself  to  do  ao,  or  to  iM  . 
oneself  growing  better  and  better."  He  calls  those,  per- 
sons that  lived  pleasantly,  who  felt  themselTes  impronaf 
in  respect  of  the  good  temper  of  their  sqpirits.  And  I  re- 
member Philo-JudaBUS  (though  he  had  opportimity  fiar 
much  mor%  light  than  the  other)  giving  the  aotioD  of  i 
man,  as  that  which  he  wonld  have  commonly  to  otoos, 
says,  that  "  no  one  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  partaker  of  the 
rational  nature,  that  has  not  in  him  hope  towards  God.* 
So  he  speiUcs  of  religion ;  and  says  plainly,  that  **  he  whs 
hath  thw  hope  in  him,  he  only  is  to  be  called  a  man,  aad 
that  the  other  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  no  man."  That  vac 
his  notion.  We  may  so  far  comport  with  it  as  to  say,  tk« 
there  is  certainly  a  great  perfection  belonging  to  theaamre 
of  man.  wanting  to  them  that  are  yet  not  canoe  to  Bvetkii 
life.  And  it  is  ama2ing  to  think  that  such  a  perfecfica  ii 
wanting  by  privation,  in  the  proper  sense,  and  not  by  ac^ 
tion  only.  As  how  dismal  a  thing  were  it,  should  «e 
suppose  all  the  rational  powers  and  faculties  tobeoaa 
sudden  cut  off  from  the  nature  of  a  man,  so  that  he  is  be- 
come a  mere  brute,  he  can't  think  a  thought,  eveiy  ihmf: 
of  reason  and  discourse  is  become  afaen  to  him !  And  a 
we  should  suppose  next  the  faculties  of  the  aenskive  aature 
to  be  cut  off,  and  he,  who  was  before  a  rational  bmb,  had 
the  power  of  reason  and  speech,  and  eonld  move  lo  aad 
fro  and  converse  as  a  man,  turned  into  a  tree ;  life  he  has. 
but  no  better  life  than  that:  and  if  you  would  samm 
that  life  gone  too,  and  he  at  last  turned  into  a  stone;  inese 
were  most  dismal  degenerations.  It  is  no  diqwragemcK 
at  all  to  what  was  ongnally  a  brute,  to  be  a  brntCj  or  to  t 
tree,  to  be  a  tree,  or  to  a  stone,  to  be  a  stone ;  lor  ithasafi 
the  perfection  that  belongeth  to  such  a  creature,  or  to  the 
order  whereof  it  is  in  the  creation  of  God.  Bm  whca  t^s 
life  is  lacking  to  the  soul  of  man,  there  is  a  perfediaa 
lacking  which  did  originally  belong  unto  this  order  of 
creatures.  For  what  f  jDo  yon  think  that  erer  God 
man  to  disaflhct  himaelf  1  that  he  ever  made  a 
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creature  diat  riioiikl  not  be  camible  of  loving  its  own 
>riginal,  and  the  supreme  good  1  And  whereas  we  find 
now  that  men  do  universally  make  themselves  the  centre 
of  their  own  loves,  do  we  think  that  ever  God  made  man 
to  do  sol  Why,  it  is  a  dreadful  transformation  then,  that 
is  come  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and  a  most  amagjng  de- 
generacy. It  would  startle  us,  if  we  would  but  iSimit 
serious  thoughts  of  it,  that  there  shonkl  be  an  entire  state 
of  life  so  generally  laiieking  amon^  men.  And  especially, 
if  any  of  us  upon  refleclion,  laying  our  hands  upon  our 
heartvdo  Sbe\  no  movings  of  such  a  life,  no  beatings  of  a 
pulse  God-ward  and  heaven-ward  that  may  be^eak  and 
oe  an  indication  of  it.  To  think  that  I  have  sucn  a  thing 
lacking  in  me,  that  doth  belong  originally  unto  the  nature 
of  man;  not  so  light  and  trivial  a  thing  that,  if  I  had  it,  it 
woald  add  some  Kind  of  perfection  to  me  which  might 
convenientlv  enough  be  spared;  but  a  whole  orb  and 
order  is  lacking  to  me  which  belongs  to  such  a  creature 
as  L  Certainly  it  should  put  such  a  person  mightilv  out 
of  conceit  with  himself,  and  make  him  think,  "  What  a 
monster  am  I  in  the  creation  of  Godi  I  am  no  way  su|ted 
to  the  order  of  creatures  in  which  my  Creator  hath  set 
me ;  for  that  was  an  order  of  intelligent  creatures  all  formed 
to  the  loving,  adoring,  and  praising,  and  serving  the  great 
Author  of  tneir  beings,  with  open  eyes  beholding  and 
adoring  his  excellencies  and  glory :  and  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition thereto." 

5.  We  may  fiirther  infer  how  great  a  misery  is  conse- 
quent, when  persons  have  not  begun  to  live  this  life ;  there 
is  a  great  perfection  lacking  in  this  life  itself,  but  it  infers 
a  further  consequent  misery,  i.  e.  a  being  cut  off  from  all 
conversing  with  God,  a  kind  of  exile  out  of  that  region, 
which  is  within  the  management  of  the  Spirit^  the  region 
in  which  it  rules,  and  whueh  it  rejdenishes  with  life,  and 
with  vital  influence :  for  being  dead  towards  God  thejr  can 
have  no  converse  with  him.  u  a  person  be  dead,  you  know 
what  is  usual,  "  Bury  iny  dead  out  of  my  sight."  They 
are  not  fit  to  come  into  Ood^s  sight,  or  to  have  to  do  with 
him.  Would  we  like  it  well  to  converse  among  the  dead ; 
or  endure  to  have  carcasses  lying  with  us  in  our  houses, 
and  in  our  beds,  and  to  be  found  at  our  tables  1  Why, 
the  case  speaks  itself;  they  who  are  destitute  of  thi?  liie, 
are  quite  cut  off  from  God,  and  from  all  his  converse ; 
they  are  as  it  were  exiles  mAn  the  world  and  region  of 
spirit  and  spirituality.  O  the  strength  and  vigour,  the 
joys  and  pleasures,  me  purity  and  peace,  of  that  blessed 
region  I  But  these  are  excluded  by  tneir  want  of  this  life. 
The  Spirit  can  only  statedly  converse  with  those  that  are 
alive.  It  steps  out  of  its  region  (the  case  were  otherwise 
sad  with  us)  to  make  men  aUve,  and  to  draw  them  within 
the  circle,  as  it  were,  that  they  may  be  within  the  reach,  of 
its  continual  ordinary  converse.  But  they  are  in  no  way 
of  converse  with  the  Spirit,  as  vet,  that  have  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  life  as  yet  plantea  in  them.  So  that  they  are 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  cut  off  from  God,  and  as  those 
with  whom  his  Spirit  hath  no  converse  in  a  stated  way. 
What  it  may  do.  what  it  will  do  in  a  way  of  sovereign 
grace,  is  more  tnan  they  know ;  but  it  is  their  great  con- 
cern to  implore  it,  that  it  would  come  and  move  upon 
them,  and  atteniper  to  the  region  of  life.  They  are  other- 
wise cut  off  as  mm  the  lana  of  the  living,  and  have  no 
plsice  nor  fellowship  there. 

6.  Let  us  see  the  wonderful  graee  of  this  blessed  Spirit 
Well  may  it  be  called  the  Spirit  of  grace :  Who  hath  done 
despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace,  Heb.  x.  99.  We  should 
frame  our  apprehensions  accordmgly  of  this  blessed  Spirit, 
as  the  light  of  such  a  Scripture  wouM  4iemte,  and  aceouiU 
it  the  Spirit  of  all  love,  and  goodness,  and  benignity,  and 
sweetness,  that  admits  such  souls  to  have  a  livetikood  in  it 
"  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit j"  O  strange  goodness  this !  Such 

mpure  creatures,  soiostm  darkness  and  death,  now  brought 
wiuiin  those  blessed  confines  i  That  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  should  have  taken  them  into  such  association 
with  itself  1  f.  d.  "  Come,  you  shall  live  with  me:  here  is 
safe  living,  comfortable  living."  The  commimion  which 
God  holds  with  such  souls  is  called  the  coiamnnion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  3  Cor.  xiii  14.  That  it  should  comeand 
.ead  souls  out  of  death  and  darkness  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  say  to  them,  "  Dwell  here,  in  the  secret  of  the 
Almighty,  and  tmder  the  shadow  of  his  wing.  Htn  feathers 


shall  cover  you,  and  his  continual  influence  cherish  you 
and  maintain  your  life :  here  you  shall  spend  your  da3rs  1" 
This  is  a  wonderful  voochsafement  How  should  we 
magnify  to  ourselves  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  upon  this  ac« 
count!  And  yet  further, 

7.  We  see  the  great  hazard  of  withdrawing  ourselves 
fhmi  under  the  tutelage  and  influence  of  this  Spirit.  It 
is  done  by  neglect,  done  by  self-confidence,  done  by  re- 
mitting our  dependance,  done  by  resistance,  by  our  dis- 
obedience, our  little  obsequiousness  to  the  Spirit :  and  you 
see  the  hazard  of  it.  Step  out  of  this  region  of  life,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  impure  and  desolate  darlmess.  We 
languish  and  die,  if  we  retire,  or  recede  and  step  without 
these  sacred  boundaries.  To  be  confined  and  kept  within 
them,  how  great  a  vouchsafement  is  it!  and,  that  it  is 
undertaken  that  it  shall  be  so !  But  though  it  shall  be  so, 
we  are  not  to  expect  that  this  should  be  done  without  our 
care.  We  showed  you,  in  speaking  of  that  influence,  that 
it  is  an  assisting  and  co-operative  influence,  among  many 
other  particulars. 

Lastly^  We  may  infer,  that  is  a  most  weighty  and  im- 
portant charge  that  lies  upon  eveiT  renewed  soul.  For 
think,  how  precious  and  excellent  a  ufe  is  to  be  maintained 
in  them ;  that  spiritual,  divine  life,  a  thing  which  both  re- 
quires and  justifies  their  utmost  care:  requires  it;  for 
what  would  a  person  think  of  it,  if  he  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  eare  of  the  life  of  a  prince,  the  child  of  a  great 
monarch  t  If  any  of  us  had  such  a  charge  committed  to 
us,  '*  I  charge  you  with  the  life  of  this  child,  and  to  use 
your  best  care  and  endeavour  for  the  nourishing  of  its 
life,  and  for  the  cultivating  of  it,  and  fitting  it  to  the  best 
purposes  whereof  it  may  be  capable."  How  would  this 
enga^  one's  utmost  diligence,  that  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant life  that  is  committed  to  my  eare.  We  have  every  one 
of  us  the  eare  incumlbent  upon  us  of  the  life  of  a  divine 
thing  produced  and  brought  forth  in  us,  and  which  we 
are  to  apply  the  name  first  to,  when  we  call  ourselves  the 
sons  or  cnildren  of  God.  There  the  name  falls  first ;  it 
is  that  divine  thing  that  is  his  son,  and  we  are  only  his 
sons  or  children  upon  the  account  of  that  To  have  a 
divine  life  to  maintain  and  cherish  in  my  soul,  as  I  may 
have  a  subordinate  agency,  under  the  Spirit,  in  order 
thereto,  how  should  it  engage  my  utmost  solicitude  and 
care,  that  nothing  be  done  offensive  to  this  life,  that  every 
thing  be  done  thatsnay  tend  to  preserve  mid  improve  it  I  • 

And  as  it  requires  our  care»  so  it  finally  justifies  it.  A 
great  many  are  apt  to  thii^,  yea,  and  do  criCten  speak,  re- 
proachfully concerning  those  who  do  any  thing  to  dis- 
cover and  hold  forth  the  power  and  efficacy  of  such  an  in- 
being  life  in  them.  To  what  purpose  do  these  jpersons 
take  so  much  more  care  than  other  men  about  their  souls, 
and  about  their  spiritual  state,  as  they  are  wont  to  call  it  1 
Why,  the^  have  a  life  more  than  you  to  be  solicitous 
about;  a  kfe  that  youlmow  nothing  of;  a  noUe,  a  divine 
life,  which  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  care  for.  They 
wonder  that  this  race  of  men  don't  ran  with  them  into 
the  same  excess  of  riot,  when  they  never  consider  these 
are  things  that  would  oe  noxious  to  my  life.  It  may  be 
you  find  nothing  in  you,  unto  which  such  things  would 
be  an  offence :  tney  would  hurt  my  very  life.  This  hath 
the  holy  soul  to  say  to  justify  all  that  care  and  concern 
whkh  he  bath  about  the  maintaining  and  pneserving  his 
spiritual  life.  And  would  not  he  be  thougnt  to  talk  very 
tmreasonably  that  should  say;  Why  should  such  and 
such  men,  who  are  observed  to  be  muca  addicted  to  study, 
and  retirement,  and  conten^lation,  why  should  they  inure 
themselves  to  more  thoughts  than  the  beasts  dot  They, 
who  apply  themselves  to  a  course  of  praying,  meditation, 
ic,  why  should  thev  do  so  more  than  the  beasts,  who,  say 
they,  do  but  eat  and  drink,  and  what  is  given  them  that 
they  gather,  and  no  more  ado  7  The  answer  would  be 
obvious  from  such  persons;  "  I  have  a  thing  called  rea- 
son in  me,  which  I  am  to  cultivate,  and  improve,  and 
make  my  oest  of,  which  beasts  have  not"  And  is  not 
that  a  sufficient  answer;  "  I  have  a  life  more  in  me  than 
other  men  have,  which  I  am  to  tend,  and  take  all  possible 
eare  of;  a  life  capable  of  great  improvements,  a  life  of 
great  hopes,  a  life  put  into  me  upon  high  accounts,  and 
for  the  greatest  and  most  noble  designs.^  And  therefore 
if  any  of  us  be  tempted  by  the  licentious  persons  of  the 
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age  to  ran  their  course,  and  do  as  they' do,  pray  let  ns 
learn  to  distinguish  our  cases.  The  matter  is  not  with  us 
as  it  is  with  theoL  We  hare  somewhat  else  in  us;  a 
divine  thing,  which  hath  a  sacred  life  belonging  to  it,  im- 
planted in  our  natures ;  which  hath  given  us  hope,  and 
which  is  in  us  the  earnest  and  pledge,  of  a  blessed  eternity, 
an  immortal  state  of  life.  And  what !  shall  we  be  procii- 
gal  of  this  ?  Is  this  a  thing  to  be  exposed,  and  ventured, 
and  thrown  away,  merely  to  comply  with  the  humour  of 
a  sensual  wretch,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
is  a  stranger  to  all  such  affairs  1 


SERMON  Xn/ 

You  have  heard  of  a  twofold  work  of  the  Holy  Si)irit 
upon  such  souls  as  it  hath  regenerated,  or  put  a  principle 
or  spiritual  life  into;  viz. — ^the  maintaining  of  that  life, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  verse,  "  If 
we  live  in  the  Spirit ;"  and — the  causing,  and  conducting, 
and  governing  the  motions  which  are  agreeable  to  that  life, 
in  the  latter  part,  "  Let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit." — ^We 
have  spoken  of  the  former  of  these,  and  are  now  to  pro- 
ceed unto  the  latter,  that  is,  to  treat  of  that  part  or  hand 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  about  the  motions  and  actions 
of  renewed  souls;  and  those  must  be  considered  in  a  re- 
ference unto  that  life  unto  which  they  are  connatural,  as 
you  see  they  are  mentioned  in  that  reference  in  the  text, 
''  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in'  the*Spirit." 
Therefore  the  latter  truth  which  we  have  to  note  to  you 
from  this  Scripture  you  mav  take  thus ; — That  it  belongs 
to  their  state,  who  live  in  toe  Spirit,  to  walk  also  in  the 
Spirit. — In  ^akin^  to  which  we  shall, 

I.  Show,  what  it  is  to  walk  in  the  spirit. 

II.  How  it  belongs  unto  the  state  of  such  persons  so  to 
walk. 

I.  What  walking  in  the  Spirit  imports.  This  we  may 
understand  by  inquiring  severally  into,  and  then  joining 
together,  these  two  notions ;  t.  e.  what  walking  doth  im- 
port I  and  then, — ^what  it  imports  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
Spirit. — These  bein^  explained  and  put  together,  will  give 
us  the  full  and  true  import  of  walking  in  the  Spirit. 

Walking  in  the  general,  you  know,  is  an  expression  that 
signifies  action  or  motion ;  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  in 
a  natural  sense,  and  then  you  know  what  it  signifies: 
sometimes  it  is  taken  in  a  moral  sense,  a  sense  borrowea 
from  the  natural,  because  of  some  analogy  and  agreement 
between  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  then  it  plainly  signi- 
fies the  course  of  a  man's  conversation.  So  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  understood  to  signify  here,  according  to  the 
transumed  or  borrowed  sense.  And  nothing  is  more  ordi- 
nary in  Scripture  than  to  express  the  course  of  a  man's 
conversation,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad,  by 
the  phrase  of  walking;  as  you  can't  but  have  taken  no- 
tice, such  of  you  as  have  been  conversant  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, how  often  it  is  said  concerning  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  that  they  walked  so  and  so ;  such  and  such  a 
one  in  the  wa^  of  his  fathers,  and  the  like :  where  the 
aeries  of  his  actions,  morally  considered,  is  most  expressly 
intended  to  be  signified. 

But  that  we  may  speak  more  distinctly  unto  the  notion 
of  walking,  because  it  will  give  much  light  unto  the  mat- 
ter which  we  have  before  us;  as,  in  general,  walking  doth 
signi^  action  or  motion,  so  it  also  carries  with  it  some 
specincation  of  that  action  or  motion,  and  so  doth  import 
action  or  motion  of  some  special  kind.  For,  though  all 
walking  is  motion,  yet  all  motion  is  not  walking;  and 
therefore  it  is  an  expression  that  serves  to  be  some  way 
restrictive  of  the  general  notion  of  action  or  motion.  And 
that  we  may  speak  more  clearly  hereunto,  we  must  take 
notice  of  something  that  walking  doth  expresdy  denaU,  or 
that  is  more  formally  included  in  the  notion  of  it;  and 
somewhat  that  it  doth  eonnote  or  import  of  a  kind  of  col- 
lateral signification  thereof. 

I.  There  are  some  things  which  walking  doth  more 
directly  and  formally  denote.    As, 
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1.  It  denotes  a  self-motioiL  A  motion  widA  proeeeb 
from  an  internal  principle  in  the  thing  that  moves ;  thoogk 
not  originally :  for  thai  cannot  be  sapposed  eoneeniinf  it 
in  a  creature,  out  sabordinately  onlv.  If  ooe  rolls  a  stone 
to  and  fro  upon  the  ground,  it  wooJd  be  very  improper  to 
say,  that  stone  walks.  It  signifies  motion  from  an  ' 
pnnciple,  a  kind  of  self-motion. 

SL  It  doth  most  properly  si^ify  a  Tolnntarj 
There  may  be  motion  irom  an  mtemal  princmle,  which  is 
not  voluntary,  as  there  are  many  thines  that  nave  a  pria- 
ciple  of  motion  in  themselves,  which  have  ncc  the  power 
or  will ;  which  belong  only  unto  intellectual  agents,  onto 
free  creatures.  Now  if  a  man  be  dragged  this  way  or  that, 
he  is  not  said  to  walk,  though  he  make  ose  of  his  ova 
motive  power  too. 

3.  It  imports  an  orderl]r  motion.  For  he  is  not  said  to 
walk  who  only  wildly  skips  and  fetches  ireaks  this  vaj 
and  that  And  that  signincation  is  especially  carried  that 
is  used  for  walking  here,  s^ix}^;  a  word  from  wheoee 
that  word  r({  comes,  which  signifies  military  order,  the  or- 
derly motion  of  any  army  in  rank  and  file :  so  the  woid  is 
noted  to  signify.  Yea,  and  from  the  same  word  eomes 
a  word  that  signifies  the  order  which  is  observed  ia 
verse,  when  the  composition  is  most  exact  and  aecarate, 
of  so  many  feet,  or  making  up  such  or  soch  a  form  ol 
metre ;  iirix^'  ^  metrical  kind  of  order  is  aignified  by 
this  word ;  so  as  that  one's  motions  are  measured  by  a 
strict  kind  of  mle  all  along. 

4.  It  imports  a  pleasurable  motion.  For  yoo  know  wt 
are  wont  to  walk  for  our  recreation.  If  persons  go  a  joar- 
ney,  or  the  like,  that  is  toilsome,  we  ej^ress  that  man 
usually  by  another  word,  travelling ;  hot  if  a  pcnon  be 
gone  iortn  to  exercise  himself  in  order  to  his  recreaiioa 
and  health,  then  we  usually  say,  he  is  gone  a  walking. 

5.  It  is  a  continued  motion.  For  he  that  fetches  a  skip 
and  jump  now  and  then,  this  way  and  that,  is  not  said  to 
walk ;  but  walking  is  a  course  of  motion  continned  fat 
such  a  time. 

6.  It  is  a  progressive  motion.  There  may  be  continued 
motion  which  is  not  progressive.  One  may  continoe  aiov- 
ing  to  and  fro,  in  the  same  place,  for  a  lon^  time  together - 
but  walking  is  a  going  forward.  These  thmgs  (as  is  obvi- 
ous unto  a  common  understanding)  are  carried  ia  the  ac- 
tion of  walking  most  expressly,  and  so  it  may  be  said  to 
denote  these  things  more  formally.    Bat, 

3.  There  are  also  some  things  which  it  doth  coBaoie. 
And  they  are  especially  these  two,  viz. — (1.^  an  tnd, 
and — (2.)  a  loay.  It  connotes  an  end ;  for  walking  is  a 
tendency  some  whither,  or  unto  some  term.  And  it  coa- 
notes  a  way ;  for  a  man  can't  walk,  but  it  mnst  be  ia  some 
way  or  other,  whether  it  be  better  or  worse. 

These  things  are  considerable  concerning  the  notioB  of 
walking.  And  as  walking  doth  import  a  specificatioa  of 
motion,  or  is  a  more  special  kind  of  motion ;  so  the  addi- 
tion, of  ''in  the  Spirit"  plainly  imports  a  specificatioB  o^ 
walking,  so  as  to  denote  a  more  special  sort  and  kind  d. 
walking. 

We  shall  consider,  more  at  large,  what  it  is  to  do  aar 
thing  in  the  Spirit,  before  we  come  to  sum  op  all  in  joia- 
ing  these  notions  together.  To  do  any  thing  in  the 
Spirit,  is  to  do  it  in  the  light,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit. 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  Spirit.  For  whenever  it  tames  to 
deal  with  the  spirit^;  of  men,  it  is  in  that  way,  by  cieatiBf 
a  light  to  them,  which  is  directive  of  their  motions.  L^ 
us  walk  in  the  lieht  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  ii.  5.  that  is  walking 
in  the  Spirit.  1^  do  any  thing  in  the  ^irit,  is  to  do  a  ia 
the  light,  not  blindly  and  darkly,  as  those  that  snow  not 
what  thev  do. 

3.  In  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  I  will  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  God,  I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righieoiB- 
ness.  even  of  thine  only.  Ps.  Ixxi.  16. 

These  things  thus  laid  before  you  will  make  it  plain  to 
us  what  is  carried  **  in  walking  m  the  Spirit."  We  are  ta 
put  together  the  notions  of  wuking.  and  doing  any  thing 
m  the  Spirit.  And  an  account  of  toe  result  and  som  a£ 
what  has  been  said  maybe  given  yon  in  xheat  several  par- 
ticulars. 

1.  To  walk  in  tha  Spirit  is  to  iatMid  and  tand  lowaidi 
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an  end  which  is  snitable  to  the  Spirit.  It  is  most  propei 
to  be^  there ;  and  that  is,  in  short,  walking  in  tiie  Spirit 
iniDorta  a  continual  tendency  towards  Qod,  as  the  great 
ena  and  mark  at  which  one  aims.  And  this  is  an  end 
agreeable  to  the  Spirit ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  as  the  last 
and  ultimate  end.  The  soul  that  is  acted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  acted  towards  (Sod.  Do  but  observe  how  these 
things  are  connected  in  that  passage,  Ps.  Ixiii.  8.  My  soul 
followeth  luird  after  thee.  How  comes  it  to  do  so  7  Thy 
right  hand  holds  me  up.  And  what  is  that  right  hand  1 
Whjr,  ii  can  signify  nothing  else  but  the  power  of  God, 
that  is,  his  Spirit,  which  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  as  the 
great  active  principle  of  all  the  motions  and  operations  of 
the  creatures,  whereof  it  can  be  said  to  be  directly  deter- 
minative. Then  we  may  conclude  that  a  person  is  acted 
by  the  Spirit,  or  walks  in  the  Spirit,  when  he  aims  at  God 
through  his  whole  course.  While  men  are  under  the  power 
and  rule  of  another,  that  is,  aileshly  and  corrupt  principle, 
ii  is  all  for  self  that  their  designs  lie.  and  the  course  of 
their  actions  run ;  thevare  confined  wholly  (as  hath  been 
said  upon  an  occasion;  within  a  circle  of  acting  from  self 
to  self:  but  when  once  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  to  have 
the  government  and  the  motions  of  the  soul,  as  all  those 


motions  do  immediately  spring  from  God,  so  they  tend  to 
him,  and  centre  in  him.  The  soul  designs  him,  and  none 
but  him,  in  its  whole  course.  And  therefore,  it  beine  the 
great  work  of  the  Redeemer  to  reduce  and  bring  nack 
souls  to  God,  what  part  or  hand  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  in 
this  matter,  is  in -pursuance  of  the  Redeemer's  design. 
Therefore  we  are  said  to  "  have  access,  or  come  to  dod 
through  him  by  the  Spirit ;"  this  is  the  common  course 
stated  for  all  men :  for  Jew  and  Gentile  both,  for  with  such 
reference  it  is  saict,  Through  him  we  both  have  an  access 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father,  (Eph.  ii.  18.)  implying  that 
none  would  ever  come  at  Qod,  aim  at  (3od,  or  tend  towards 
him,  but  as,  by  the  motive  power,  and  in  the  directive 
light  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  they  are  acted  and  carried 
towards  him  through  Cfhrist. 

2.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  implies  a  constant  adherence 
onto  Christ  oy  dependence  and  subjection.  Which  it 
must  needs  do  upon  the  account  that  all  walking,  as  I  have 
said,  connotes  a  way,  and  Christ  is  expressly  represented 
to  us  as  the  way  leading  unto  Qod,  I  am  the  way ;  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  FaUier  but  bv  me,  John  xiv.  6.  And 
hence,  as  we  have  this  phrase  of  ^'  walking  in  the  Spirit," 
so  we  have  that  too  of  walking  in  Christ,  Col.  ii.  6.  And 
the  apostle  Peter  directs  such  a  course  of  walking  as  might 
put  tnem  to  shame  who  should  falsely  accuse  their  good 
conversation  in  Christ,  1  Pet  iii.  16.  And  certainly  it  is 
one  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  so  as  to  attemper  and  frame  them  unto  the 
way  of  access  to  God,  or  the  way  wherein  God  can  be  * 
come  at,  that  it  may  become  even  spiritually  natural  unto 
the  soul  to  walk  in  that  way.  While  they  walk  in  Christ, 
they  walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Spirit  to 
engage  the  soul  in  this  way  of  tending  an^v^oving  towards 
God,  and  to  keep  it  on  therein. 

3.  It  imports  walking  in  the  divine  light,  whereof  the 
Spirit  is  the  continual  Author  unto  renewed  souls.  And  I 
do  not  now  mean  only  ^at  external  light  which  it  affords 
by  the  Scripture  revelation,  but  an  inward  vital  light  which 
it  sets  up  and  continues  in  the  soul  itself,  having  caused 
<*  a  day-spring,  a  day-star  to  arise  there,  and  made  a  day 
within."  The  Spirit  creates  unto  the  soul  a  region  of  light, 
wherein  it  converses,  while  it  is  said  to  converse  in  the 
Spirit.  They  unto  whom  it  hath  not  created  such  a  light, 
are  said  "  to  walk  in  darkness-,"  and  whatsoever  there  is 
of  external  light  shining  round  about  them,  their  darkness 
comprehends  it  not,  as  m  John  L  5.  But  where  this  bless- 
ed Spirit  is,  it  makes  those  that  were  darkness  to  be  light 
in  the  Lord.  "  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are 
ye  light  in  the  Lord."  Well,  and  what  then  1  Walk  as 
children  of  the  light,  Eph.  v.  8.  *Tis  true  that  light  doth 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  signify  holiness,  but  not  with- 
out reference  unto  intellectual  light ;  only  it  imports  that 
intellectual  light  to  be  a  practical,  refining,  transforming, 
vital  light,  so  as  that  the  same  thing  is  capable  of  a  two- 
fold denomination,  of  light,  and  of  life  too ;  as  St  John, 
speaking  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
Hen,  speaks  of  him  ta  under  the  notion  of  life,  and  saith, 


that  life  was  the  light  of  men,  John  i.  4.  It  is  therefore  a 
region  of  living  light  which  the  Spirit  doth  create  unto 
souls,  in  which  thty  converse  and  walk :  then  are  they  said 
to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  by  that  work  and  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  our  Saviour  calls  "  its  leading  persons  into 
all  truth."  He  promises  in  those  consolatory,  valedictory 
discourses  of  his  to  his  disciples,  (in  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.  chap- 
ters of  John's  Gospel,)  again  and  again  the  Spirit,  and  for 
this  pnrpoe&  "  lo  leaa  them  into  truth ;"  that,  you  know,  is 
the  part  of  directive  Ught  But  then  it  is  one  thing  to  di- 
lect  only  by  telling,  so  and  so  you  must  do ;  and  another 
thing  by  way  of  instinct,  or  by  an  inward  prompting ;  by 
which  too  a  person  does  not  go  in  that  case  blindfola,  but 
with  an  inclmation,  with  spontaneity,  and  seeing  his  way 
all  the  way  he  ^oes.  He  wtdks  in  the  light;  and  such  a 
light  as  is  directive  and  active  to  him  at  once. 

4.  It  imports  acting  by  a  divine  power  all  along  through 
our  whole  course.  ThevSpirit,  where  it  js,  is  the  Spirit  of 
power,  of  love,,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  They 
are  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  who  are  under  the  power  and 
dominion  of  it,  as  John  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  Rev.  i.  10.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  its  Almighty  power,  its  captivating  dominion. 
According  as  when  persons  are  said  to  be  in  the  flesh,  (an 
expression  frequently  used  in  Scripture,)  it  notes  their  be- 
ing under  the  power,  and  dominion  of  a  fleshly  principle. 
So  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  act  on  all  alon^  under  the 
power  and  governing  influence  of  the  Spirit  I  will 
strengthen  them  in  the  Lord,: and  they  shall  walk  up  and 
down  in  his  name,  Zech.  x.  13.  That  one  attribute  be- 
longing to  the  Divine  nature,  vtz.  the  power  of  God,  is 
more  especially  pointed  at  there. 

There  is  a  strict  connexion  between  this  and  the  last 
mentioned  thing,  that  light  and  this  power;  that  light 
being  a  vital,  a  living  tkmg.  Though  we  may  have  dis- 
tinct notions  of  them,  yet  they  are  in  themselves  connected 
and  most  inseparable.  Come  ye,  let  us  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord,  Isa,.  ii.  5.  Even  in  the  form  of  expression, 
though  light  is  the  thing  which  is  directly  spoken  of,  there 
is  impliea  and  involved  therewith  a  certain  active  j^wer, 
the  being  moved  to  go  and  walk  in  that  light,  which,  as 
such,  was  to  guide  them  in  their  way.  See  what  is  referred 
to  in  ver.  3.  He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths.  This  si^ifies  that  their  spirits  were 
acted  by  a  certain  power  which  did  incline  them  unto  this 
thing ;  and  not  that  they  were  merely  enlightened.  And 
whereas  in  this  very  chapter,  the  expression,  "  led  by  the 
Spirit,"  is  made  use  of  in  ver.  18.  "  If  ye  be  led  by  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law  ;"  as  also  in  Rom.  viii.  14. 
As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons 
ofGk)d;  the  word  ^which  is  rendered  led  is  iy^vTat^  and 
signifies  acted  or  moved  by  a  certain  power.  As  man v  as 
are  acted  by  the  Spirit  .of  God  *,  and  tney  that  are  acted  by 
the  Spirit  ef  God  are  not  under  the  law,  they  are  not  cursed 
and  condemned  by  it 

5.  It  imports  acting  from  spiritual  habitual  principles 
that  are  fixed  and  settled  in  the  soul ;  and  therefore  in- 
cludes in  it  the  exercise  of  all  the  several  graces  of  the 
Spirit.  For  you  must  know  that  when  we  say,  walking  in 
the  Spirit  implies  walking  in  the  Divine  light,  and  by  the 
Divine  power ;  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  but  a  temporary,  present  ray  of  light,  and 
effort 


effort  of  power  from  the  Spirit :  and  so  that  there  comes 
to  be  any  thing  habitually  fixea  in  the  soul  itself  But 
though  it  is  very  true  indeed  that  habitual  light,  &c.  in  the 
soul  from  the  Spirit  must  he-maintained  and  continued  by 
the  Spirit,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
habitual  principle  which  is  in  the  soul  itself.  And  the 
case  is  here  but  as  it  is  in  nature ;  for  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  life  in  all  the  creation,  whereof  God  is  not  the  Author: 
nor. any  action  done,  but  the  power  of  doing  it  is  received 
iromJiim;  though  there  are  many  actions  which  he4oth 
not  make  creatures  do,  yet  there  is  no  action  in  which  he 
does  not  enable,  or  not  give  them  sufficient  power.  But 
yet  notwithstanding  this,  we  know  that  the  natures  of 
creatures  are  distinct  from  one  another;  and  to  say,  that 
the  Divine  power  must  .do  aU,  is  to  take  away  the  custinc- 
tion  of  natures  wholly,  and  then  a  stone  might  reason  as 
well  as  a  man,  and  a  tree  might  walk  to  and  fro  as  well  as 
a  sensitive  living  creature :  mit  God's  way  of  dealing  with 
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ereatnres  in  the  natural  creadon,  ordinarily,  is  to  ict  them 
accorcUiig  to.  and  co-work  with  that  peculiar  nature  which 
he  hath  put  into  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  creature.  So 
it  is  here :  there  is  a  divine  naturcL  consisting  of  many 
gracious,  holy,  vital  i>rinciples  which  Gkxl  puts  into  the 
soul  when  he  renews  it ;  and  which  are  so  many  several 
parts  of  the  new  creature,  and  with  these  several  principles 
or  with  this  divine  nature,  he  concurs  or  co-works ;  though 
the  exi^ncy  of  the  case  is  such,  there  being  a  corrupt 
nature  joined  therewith  in  the  same  subject,  that  here  he 
must  continually  over-power  unto  eve^  action  that  is 
done :  and  it  is  not  enough  to  give,  or  maintain,  the  prin- 
ciple, but  he  must  work  the  very  act  itself,  because  of  a 
reluctant  principle,  which  would  otherwise  strangle  the 
act,  and  never  let  it  be  brought  forth  at  all.  But  then  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  power  by  which  the  work  is 
done,  is  a  thmg  only  at  this  time  given,  and  that  there  is 
no  principle  in  the  soul  itself  which  it  acts  fh>m ;  for  there 
is  a  principle  implanted  and  fixed  in  the  soul,  and  though 
that  requires  to  be  acted,  it  is  the  way  and  method  of  the 
Spirit  to  act  in  and  by  that  principle,  or  ]^ut  that  principle 
upon  action.  So  that  walkmg  in  the  Spirit  is  walking  in 
the  exercise  of  the  implanted  principles  of  grace,  and  not 
without  them,  or  not  having  any  such  work  wrought  or 
done  in  us ;  as  if  a  person  should  be  habitually  inclined 
one  way,  and  yet  act  another ;  believe,  without  a  principle 
of  faith ;  or  love  God,  without  a  principle  of  love ;  or  fear, 
without  a  principle  of  fear ;  by  having  these  actions  erected 
in  him  by  the  Spirit,  without  the  habits  from  whence  they 
are  to  proceed,  and  to  which  they  are  connatural.  This 
is  not  to  be  supposed.  And  therefore  whensoever  any 
walk  in  the  actual  exercise  of  grace^  they  walk  in  the 
Spirit.  And  it  is  very  observable  to  this  purpose  that  you 
have  several  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  or  graciousprinciples, 
eonumerated  inm^ediatelv  beiore  the  text.  ver.  28,  33.  You 
are  there  told  what  the  iruits  of  the  Spirit  are  \  or  what 
the  principles  are  which  the  Spirit  is  the  productive  cause 
of;  and  then  it  is  afterwards  subjoined,  "  If  we  live  in 
the  Spirit,"  or  have  all  these  principles,  "let  us  also  walk 
in  the  Spirit,"  i,  e,  in  acting  and  exercising  these  princi- 
ples. Hence  therefore  we  read  of  walking  by  faith,  (2  Cor. 
V.  7.)  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  (Acts  ix.  31,) 
and  walking  with  Gk)d,  f  Mic.  vi.  8.)  and  of  walking  in  love, 
Elph.  V.  3.  To  walk  in  the  exercise  of  these  several  graces 
01  the  Spirit^  is  walking  in  the  Spirit. 

6.  It  implies  walking  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  with  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  from  a  spontaneous  inclination ;  from 
both  the  notion  of  walking,  which  is  voluntary,  and  the 
addition,  in  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  great  Author  of  all 
liberty  wheresoever  it  is|  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
there  is  liberty,  3  Cor.  iii.  17.  A  person  is  not  the  less, 
but  the  more,  ttte  by  being  impelled  and  moved  by  the 
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of  thycommandments  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart, 
ver.  33. 

7.  It  implies  a  continued  reference  to  a  rule.  To  walk 
in  the  Spirit  is  not  to  walk  extravagantly,  as  those  that 
know  no  measures  or  limits  in  their  walkmg,  and  are  as 
the  wil*!  ass  used  to  the  wilderness,  Jer.  ii.  34.  It  is  op- 
posed to  walking  after  lust,  or  the  inclinations  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  yon  know  is  the  only  principle  of  all  ex- 
travapncy.  This  I  say,  says  the  apostle  in  the  I6th  verse 
of  this  chapter,  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
fVilfU  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  The  apostolical  authority  and 
majesty,  which  is  imported  in  that  solenm  preface,  is  of 
very  great  remark  and  note.  This  I  say,  this  I  determine, 
this  is  one  of  the  sacred  ef(Ua  and  dictates  which  I  pro- 
nounce to  you  in  the  name  of  the  great  God  and  Redeemer, 
whose  office  and  authority  I  bear ;  "  This  I  say.  Walk  in 
the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh." 
That  Spirit  will  be  a  principle  of  holy  order  and  regularity 
to  you  in  all  your  walking:  so  the  great  promise  of  it  im- 
plies, in  Esek.  xxxvi.  27.  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes.  You  shall  then  be 
willing  to  walk  in  a  prescribed  way,  the  way  that  I  line 
and  rule  out  unto  you  all  along. 

9,  It  implies  a  complacential  course  of  walking  on  in  I 
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religion.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  is  walking  thttitMOf ;  it 
beiongis  to  it,  it  is  eomprehended  within  the  ccmprnm  of  it 
Whenever  any  have  the  Spirit,  this  lies  within  iheir  walk; 
it  is  part  of  inat  spiritual  walk  to  be  conversant,  amidst 
consolations  and  joys  and  pleasures,  and  it  is  put  d  ihe 
signification  of  that  expression,  '*  Come,  let  us  walk  ia  ike 
light  of  the  Lord."  Light  doth  many  times  signify  (be- 
sides knowledge,  and  holiness)  joy,  delight,  pieasare. 
Walking  is  a  motion  frr  reereation,  as  yon  haTe  beard; 
spiritual  walking  is  a  motion^  if  it  be  entirely  in  itseU; 
amidst  spiritual  loys  and  comforts.  The  chorcbci  waft- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  multiplied,  in  the  before-mentioned  Acts  ix. 
31.  That  sure  was  walking  in  the  Spirit  'Tis  sanaUc 
to  the  way  in  which  Christians  are  to  walk,  whidi  ii 
throughout  in  every  part  of  it,  a  way  of  jdeMntnesa,  mid 
a  path  of  peace,  Prov.  iii.  17.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  caesci 
holy  ones  to  walk  in  this  way,  and  then  sare  it  works  ia 
them  a  disposition  suitable  to  the  wa||r.  And  if  the  wuf 
ia  pleasant,  and  the  heart  is  suitably  disposed  theremlo,  a 
cannot  but  be  pleasant  walking,  so  &r  as  that  dispoajtioa 
is  in  that  pleasant  way. 

9.  It  is  a  continuing  in  the  course  and  practice  of  reb- 

S'on.  For  walking  is  a  continued  motion :  and  tbcrefbre 
ey  that  are  said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  don't  h^n  in  the 
Spirit,  and  then  think  to  be  made  perfect  1^  the  flesh,  (v 
the  expression  is  in  Gal.  iii.  3.)  out  they  oontiBoe  in  a 
course  of  spiritual  motion. 

10.  Lastly,  It  imports  a  progress  in  nriritaality.  As  «« 
said  before,  there  may  be  a  cootinned  motion  thai  is  not 
progressive ;  but  walking  in  the  Spirit  imports  a  progres- 
sive motion  in  a  course  of  spirituality.  When  persoas 
make  still  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  vnto  thnr  cad, 
the  term  of  their  course ;  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  God, 
and  as  they  draw  nearer  to  him,  find  a  gpradnal  infloenoe 
of  divine  li^ht,  and  life^  and  power,  more  disceraibie  iia- 
pressioDS  orthe  Divine  image,  grow  more  and  more  into  a 
suitableness  to  him ;  are  more  acquainted  with  him,  are 
brought  unto  higher  delectation,  and  to  take  more  coai- 
placency  in  him :  this  is  walking  in  the  Spirit;  when  a 
man's  path,  as  it  is  said  concerning  the  righteoos  man,  b 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shines  more  and  more,  brighter 
and  brighter,  unto  the  perfect  day,  Prov.  iv.  18.  As  yoa 
know  the  nearer  approach  we  make  nnto  the  light  of  a 
glorious  lucid  object,  the  more  light  we  have,  still  all  akor 
as  we  go,  our  way  grows  more  and  more  lightsdoe.  Ani 
strength  grows  and  increases  too  with  the  light.  The  r^ghi- 
eous  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that  hiOh  clean  haadi 
shall  be  stronger  and  stronger.  Job  xrii.  9.  There  is  as 
increase  with  the  increase  of  God.  Thej  dool  walk  ■ 
the  Spirit  therefore  who  keep  moving,  hat  move  in  a  circle, 
or  in  a  round  of  empty  sapless  duties,  keep  up  the  Ibnttl- 
ities  of  religion,  ana  no  more ;  but  they  walk  in  the  Spim 
who  make  a  progress,  who  go  forward,  who  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  unto  God,  and  b«^ome  more  suitable  and  hke 
him,  and  fit  for  his  eternal  converse,  and  for  all  the 
service  whereto  he  calls  theoL 


SERMON  xm.* 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  that  we  are  ^.^ , 

which,  considered  in  that  reference  which  it  carries  lo  tkc 
former,  we  have  observed— That  it  belongs  to  the  smic  of 
them,  who  are  made  alive  by  the  Spirit  of  Gkid.  to  waft  ia 
the  Spirit.— We  have  proposed  in  a|>eaking  to  this,  to  show 
you,— 1.  What  walking  m  the  Spirit  imports,— a.  How  it 
belongs  unto  the  state  of  living  Christians  thns  to  walk.— 
The  former  we  have  already  qpoken  to,  and  now  go  on  lo 
the  other,  viz. 

To  evince  to  you,  that  it  belongs  to  the  state  of  those, 
that  live  in  the  Spirit,  thus  to  walk  in  U.  Now  we  afe  v 
show  you,  that  it  belongs  to  the  state  of  snch  as  a  ^ried^ ; 
and  therein,  the  part  of  the  Holy  ^ost  to  eawe  and  eon- 
duct  all  the  holy  motions  of  renewed  souls:  and  almi  t^i 
it  btlongt  to  thair  stats  as  a  My,  aad  thtraim  ««  m  m 
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■hav  yoa  our  nait.  The  motion  of  this  or  that  thing,  if  it 
can  be  said  to  oe  its  own  motion  as  this  is  said  to  be  ours, 
ffor  we  must  "  walk  in  the  Spirit,")  signifies  a  part  to  be 
done  by  it  j  and  we  therefore  have  a  part  to  do,  in  com- 
phance  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d, 
m  this  thinff.  There  can't  be  walking  in  the  Spirit,  bat 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  its  part,  and  ours;  its,  ac- 
coffting  to  its  supremacy,  and  ours,  according  to  our  sub- 
ordination. Under  tivs  second  head  therefore  the  demon- 
stration will  lie,  how  it  belongs,  or  that  it  doth  belong,  to 
the  state  of  renewed  souls  to  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  they  may, 
and  they  ought.  They  may,  so  it  speaks  their  privilege, 
and  the  reaainess  of  tne  Spirit  still  to  co-operate,  accord- 
ing to  what  part  is  assigned  it ;  they  ought,  so  it  speaks 
their  duty;  they  ought  so  to  walk,  i.  e.  so  to  demean  and 
carry  themselves,  as  that  they  may,  -according  to  the  pre- 
scribed and  appointed  methods,  make  sure  to  themselves 
the  help,  and  concurrent  influence  and  co-operation,  of  the 
Spirit  tnrough  their  course.  Both  these  are  plainly  enough 
signified  to  us  by  the  very  words  of  the  text  itself;  one,  as 
implied,  plainly  enough  implied,  and  the  other  more  plain- 
ly expressed.  And  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  unto  them 
severally  and  distinctly. 

1.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  belongs  unto  the  state  of  such 
as  are  spiritually  alive,  as  a  privilege  proper  thereunto. 
The  injunction,  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,"  plainly  supposes 
that  the  Spirit  is  commuiucable  for  this  purpose,  that  walk- 
ing in  the  Spirit  is  no  impossible  thing,  that  'tis  a  thing 
which  by  a  stated  gracious  vouchsafement  appertains  to 
the  state  of  them  to  whom  this  charge  is  given.  It  is  a 
known  and  unquestionable  rule  in  such  cases,  that  precepts 
and  promises  do  imply  one  another :  and  such  precept  car- 
ries in  it  a  virtual  promise,  any  such  promise  carries  in  it 
'  a  virtual  precept  The  precept  supposes  the  promise,  and 
the  promise  infers  the  precept ;  that  is,  an  oblijration  to  the 
thing  in  reference  whereto  such  and  such  help  is  promised 
to  be  afiforded.  If  it  should  be  enjoined  us  to  walk  in  the 
hght  of  the  sun,  it  is  supposed  that  the  sun  doth  ordinarily 
shine.  There  is  a  connexion  therefore  manifestly  implied 
here  between  the  action  that  is  enjoined  us,  ana  the  sup- 
posed communication  of  the  Spirit  in  order  thereto;  or 
its  constant  communicableness,  or  aptitude  and  readiness 
to  communicate  itself,  according  as  walking  in  it  doth 
require.  For  how  harshly  would  it  sound,  to  enjoin  any 
one  to  make  use  of  that  wherewith  he  hath  nothing  at  all 
to  do ;  to  use  an  incommunicable  thing,  a  thing  to  which 
I  have  no  pretence,  to  which  I  can  lay  no  kind  of  claim  I 
As  if  one  snould  enjoin  a  child  to  do  such  or  such  a  thing 
by  the  strength  of  a  giant.  It  is  implied  that  there  are 
certain  roles  and  methods,  according  whereunto,  in  a 
stated  way,  the  Spirit  is  ready  to  communicate  and  ^ve 
forth  itself,  in  reference  unto  all  those  actions  and  motions, 
proper  to  the  state  of  the  renewed  soul,  which  are  com- 
prehended, as  you  haye  heard,  under  tne  expression  of 
walking. 

The  Spirit's  part  being  that  therefore  which  we  have  to 
consider  and  speak  to  in  the  Jh-U  place,  as  pre-supposed : 
there  are  two  tnincs  that  I  shall  do  m  reference  to  that.  I 
shall  show  you,— I.  What  communication  of  the  Spirit  is 
necessary  unto  our  walking  in  it, — 2.  The  communicar 
tiveness  of  the  Spirit,  or  its  aptitude  to  communicate  itself, 
onto  this  purpose,  and  according  unto  such  necessity. 

1.  What  communication  of  the  Spirit  is  necessary  unto 
this,  that  we  may  be  said  to  walk  in  it.  We  have  hinted 
to  you  already  what  communication  is  necessary,  in  telling 
jrou  what  walking  in  the  Spirit  implies.  A  communica- 
tion both  of  light  and  power  is  necessary.  Consider  we 
both  these.  A  communication  of  such  light  and  such 
power,  as  are  quite  of  another  orb,  and  belong  to  another 
sphere  than  that  of  nature ;  a  light  that  is  more  than  na- 
tural, and  a  power  that  is  more  than  natural :  such  light 
and  power  are  necessary  to  our  walking  in  the  Spirit. 
We  shall  speak  distinctly  unto  the  one  and  the  other  of 
these. 

1.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  doth  necessarily  suppose  a  com- 
munication of  spiritual  light,  or  light  from  the  Spirit,  as  the 
privil^e  of  tnUy  living  Christians,  proper  to  their  state, 
which  the  exigency  of  tneir  case  doth  require  and  call  for. 
This  is  of  the  rtxj  ffiimordia  (as  I  may  spade)  of  the  new 
creation,  that  grieat  work  of  GJod  upon  the  spirits  of  men, 


by  which  he  doth  new-mould  them  both  for  obedience  and 
blessedness.  This  light  keeps  within  the  sphere  and  Yerg^ 
of  his  own  people,  the  people  that  he  dotn  form  for  him- 
self: O  house  of  Jacob,  let  us  walk  in  the  li^ht  of  the  Lord, 
Isa.  ii.  5.  It  plainly  means  that  directive  light  which  is  to 
guide  the  course  or  our  walking,  as  yon  will  see,  if  yon 
look  back  unto  the  3d  verse  of  that  chapter,  '*  Many  people 
shall  go  and  say,  C6me  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  Graid  or  Jacob,  and  he 
will  teach  us  his  wa3jrs,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 
That  we  may  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  he  teaeheth  us  his 
ways,  and  enlighten  our  way,  ana,  as  it  were,  afford  us  a 
continual  light  through  the  whole  course  and  tract  of  that 
way  wherein  we  are  to  walk.  This  light  is  not  merely  an 
adventitious,  uncertain  thing,  but  a  stated,  settled  thin^. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  so  in  order  to  our  walking  m 
the  Spirit.  When  Ctod  began  this  work  of  the  new  crea^ 
tion,  tne  provision  was,  **  I^t  there  be  li^ht ;"  that  was  the 
care  that  was  taken  in  the  old  creation,  to  which  the 
apostle  doth  manifestly  allude  in  S  Cor.  iv.  6.  God  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  five  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

flory  of  God  in  Uie  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  He,  that  at 
rst  made  light  shine  out  of  darkness,  in  raising  up  and 
forming  this  old  world,  when  he  comes  to  raise  the  new 
creation  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  in  the  spirits  of  men, 
doth  the  same  thin^,  and  followeth  the  same  method.  He 
makes  light  to  shine  into  those  dark  and  desolate  souls, 
that  before  were  lost  in  darkness  and  death,  that  they  may 
know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  and  to  choose  their 
way,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is  not  to  be  done.  We 
are  not  to  think  that  this  light,  this  more  than  natural  light, 
is  a  thing  separate  fh>m  a  vital  and  motive  power  and  in- 
fluence, but  most  inwardly  and  necessarily  conjunct  and 
connected  therewith  :  as  tne  light  of  the  sun  in  reference 
to  the  sensible  world  is  a  vigorous  light,  alight  which  hath 
an  influence  accompanying  it.  And  think  we  with  our- 
selves, what  a  miserable  desolation  must  presently  etisne, 
not  only  darkness,  but  death  too,  if  God  should  put  out 
the  sun,  and  that  great  luminary  of  heaven  should  become 
all  on  a  sudden  totally  extinct !  What  a  universal  languor 
would  there  be  upon  universal  nature,  even  all  on  a  sud- 
den !  Such  is  the  light  unto  the  new  world,  the  new  crea- 
tiim  of  which  I  am  speaking.  That  spiritual  light,  as 
was  formerly  intimated,  is  vital  light, "  light  of  life."  Life 
is  said  to  be  light  in  that  heretofore  mentioned,  John  i.  4. 
And  when,  in  Eph.  v.  14.  the  words  are  directed  unto 
souls  that  are  asleep  and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  death, 
"  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  fh>m  the  dead,"  it  is 
superadded  what  they  were  to  expect  from  Christ ;  and 
one  would  think  it  should  rather  have  been  said,  Christ 
shall  give  thee  life ;  but  it  is  said,  '*  Christ  shall  give  thee 
lightj'"  implying  that  to  be  a  vital  light,  a  light  that  carries 
life  m  it ;  and  which,  when  he  comes  efficaciously  and 
powerAilly  to  awaken  souls,  and  by  his  word  make  them 
arise,  he  must  then  infbse  light  and  life  together  in  one. 
Light  is  spoken  of  as  the  very  composition  of  the  new 
creature,  as  if  it  were  a  being  an  of  light,  "Ye  were  dark- 
ness, but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord,"  and  this  in  refer- 
ence to  their  walking  as  children  of  the  li^ht.  Eph.  v.  8. 
They  are  made  up  of  light,  being  bom  spirit  of  Spirit,  as 
we  had  occa.sion  formerly  to  note.  The  ?reat  and  glorious 
God  himself  is  called  the  God  of  light,  they  are  called  the 
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in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  1  John  i.  7. — It  is  true, 
that  light  signifies  holiness,  it  necessarily  connotes  it ;  but 
then  this  only,  as  was  heretofore  intimated,  doth  import 
and  signify,  that  that  li^ht,  which  goes  into  the  composi- 
tion orthe  new  creature,  is  efficacious,  refining,  transform- 
ing light,  such  as  makes  the  soul  some  way  throughout 
suitable  unto  the  motions  of  truth,  which  are  now  placed 
in  the  speculative  understanding.  Whereas  the  case  is 
much  otnerwise  with  unchanged,  unrenewed  souls.  There 
is  a  discordancy,  a  disagreement  between  their  habitual 
frame  and  temper,  and  the  notions  of  truth  which  are  in 
their  minds.  But  when  the  notions  of  truth,  and  the  firame 
and  disposition  of  the  heart,  come  to  be  similar  unto  one 
another,  then  is  the  soul  said  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  being  ot 
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light ;  it  is  all  light.  **  Ye  vere  darkness ;"  so  meo  are  in 
their  natoral  and  degenerate  state,  all  darkness,  the  verjr 
light  that  is  in  them  is  darkness ;  bat  when  this  change 
comes  to  be  made,  then  are  thc^  '*  light  in  the  Lord."  Now 
that  which  is  so  natural,  and  is  eyen  in  the  veiy  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  creature,  most  needs  be  a  continual  thing: 
and  so  most  be  continoally  maintained,  and  is  maintained 
br  a  continual  inflnence,  or  irradiation  of  light  from  the 
blessed  Spirit  upon  the  sool  that  it  hath  begot. 

I  might  be  here  yet  more  particular,  as  it  is  not  nnneces- 
sanr  to  be,  and  show  you  both  in  reference  to  what  objects, 
and  in  reference  to  what  acts,  such  light  is  needful  for  oui 
walking  in  the  Spirit. 

1.  In  reterence  to  what  objects  such  light  is  necessary. 
What  things  are  there  to  be  discovered  and  made  known 
to  them  that  are  capable  of  walking  in  the  Spirit,  in  refer- 
ence whereto  such  a  light  as  this  is  necessary  1  Many  ob- 
jects we  might  speak  of,  if  we  would  pirticiuarize,  but  we 
shall  sather  up  things  (because  we  intend  to  speak  very 
briefly)  under  as  general  heads  as  we  can. 

I.  ft  is  necessary,  that  we  have  light  in  reference  to  the 
tnd  towards  which  we  are  to  act  or  move  in  this  course. 
Spiritr  il  walking,  as  you  have  heard,  connotes  an  end ;  it 
is  necessary  that  there  be  a  spiritual  light  in  reference  to 
that  end,  unto  which  the  course  of  this  spiritual  walking 
is  and  ought  to  be  directed.  That  end,  you  know,  is  no 
other  than  the  blessed  Gk)d  himself,  and  him  considered 
as  in  Christ;  for  he  is  not  otherwise  accessible,  and  we 
are  never  to  think  a  thought  of  moving  or  tending  towards 
him,  otherwise  than  in  Christ,  and  through  him.  This 
light  is  necessary  to  reveal  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
us.  "  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."  We  need 
to  have  him  shown.  The  disciples  acknowledged  so  much 
in  John  xiv.  8.  It  is  only  in  this  light  that  we  can  see 
light,  Ps.  xxzvi.  9.  How  strangely  confused  and  blunder- 
ing notions  of  Gk>d  have  they,  who  are  destitute  of  this 
supervening  additional  light!  Whatsoever  objects  they 
have,  they  are  dim  and  wiUiout  efficacy,  andGkxiis  known 
as  if  he  were  not  known.  He  hath  given  us  an  under- 
standing that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are 
in  him,  1  John  v.  20.  And  we  are  in  him :  the  knowledge 
of  God  in  Christ  is  that  which  unites,  or  draws  the  soul 
into  union ;  and  that  is  the  understanding  given,  that  is 
the  additional,  supervening  light.  Whosoever  sinneth, 
saith  that  same  apostle,  hath  not  seen  Qod,  1  John  iii.  6. 
h  KOKomoiuv^  he  that  is  an  evil-doer^  (we  can't  render  it 
more  strictly  according  to  the  letter  than  so,)  he  hath  not 
seen  Gh>d;  ».  e  he  that  is  in  an  unregenerate  state,  he  that 
yet  lives  a  life  of  sin,  he  hath  not  seen  Gkxl ;  no  beam  of 
true  divine  light  halh  ever  yet  shined  in  that  wretched 
soul.  As  our  Saviour  tells  the  Jews  in  John  v.  37.  Ye 
ha  e  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his 
shape.  Ye  have  not  seen,  ye  have  never  found  a  right 
notion  of  Gk)d  to  any  purpose.  All  that  while  persons  are 
in  a  very  ill  condition  for  walking  towards  him,  for  moving 
and  tending  Ghxi-ward.  A  soul  can't  move  blindfold  to- 
wards its  end,  but  in  the  light,  and  with  open  ej^es.  And 
if  men  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  it  is  through 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts.  Ephes.  iv.  18.  Persons 
therefore,  who  are  brouj^ht  to  have  a  participation  in  the 
Divine  life,  have  a  participation  of  the  Divine  light  at  the 
same  time  to  guide  all  the  course  of  their  morions  and 
operations  Gkxi-ward,  and  that  continually  supplied  by  his 
"  Spirit  of  revelation."  How  strangely  at  a  loss  are  per- 
sons to  conceive  of  the  excellencies  and  beauties  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  and  through  whom  we  are 
to  tend  to  God,  till  this  li^ht  shine  in  upon  them !  The 
apostle  prays  in  behalf  of  tne  Ephesians,  tnat  "  God  would 
give  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  him,"  i.  e.  our  t>ord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  he  had 
spoVen  before,  Ephes.  i.  17.  As  if  he  snould  have  said, 
'  You  can  never  come  to  know  him,  to  own  and  acknow- 
ledge him.  (the  word  there  used  doth  signify  acknowledg- 
ment,) to  know  him  to  purpose,  unless  the  Spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  revelation  be  given  yon  for  that  end."  Others 
look  upon  him  as  one  without  form,  without  comeliness, 
even  when  they  see  him,  as  the  expression  is  to  that  pur- 
pose in  Isa.  liii.  2.  Even  while  men  see  him,  they  see  no 
oeautiM  object ;  no  inviting,  no  captivating  excellencies 
are  beheld  in  him,  nothing  for  which  he  is  reckoned  de- 1 


sirable  from  a  practical  judgment.  The  Spirit  of 
and  revelaucn  therefore  is  necessary  to  thjs.  And  vkea 
we  consider  God  our  end,  towards  whom  throagb  Chrui 
we  are  now  to  be  moving,  the  principal  consideratios  oC 
him  as  our  end,  as  in  that  state  wherein  we  are  finally  lo 
acquiesce  and  rest  in  him,  that  is,  the  lumre  state  of  gk>ry 
and  blessedness.  And  how  altogether  unappreheosiTe  U 
the  attractive  power  of  that  end  are  those  soals  thai  arejd 
destitute  of  this  life !  Therefore,  in  that  mentioiied  EjiImb. 
L  18.  the  apostle  prays  for  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  rrre- 
lation  to  be  given  to  the  Ephesians,  that  the  eyes  of  their 
understanding  being  enlightened,  they  might  know  the 
hope  of  their  calling,  and  what  is  the  nches  of  the  glwy 
of  the  inheritance  that  God  hath  in  hb  saints,  or,  amoag 
his  saints,  as  it  may  be  read ;  the  glories  of  that  mmt 
wherein  the  saints  in  common  have  a  share.  Oar  coone 
is  to  be  directed  heaven- ward,  walking  in  the  Spirit ;  we 
are  to  walk  towards  heaven,  that  ought  to  be  the  lendency 
of  our  course  all  along:  but  how  are  they  capable  (if 
walking  heaven-ward,  who  are  destitute  of  the  mviiuif. 
alluring  representatioiis  of  it  1  And  how  impossible  is  n, 
that  they  snould  otherwise  be  had,  than  by  this  Divine 
light !  Things  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
and  which  it  enters  not  into  the  heart  of  man  to  coDcciTe 
of,  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him;  and  as  it 
follows,  he  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  Spirit,  that 
Spirit  which  teaches  the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  9, 
10.  And  if  you  carry  on  the  diJKonrse  to  the  ]2ih  vene, 
there  yon  find,  We  have  received  not  the  ^rit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  miFfci 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  We 
come  by  this  Spirit  to  have  some  right  knowledge  of  the 
thinei  that  are  freely  given,  which  without  this  light  we 
could  never  have  known. 

2.  This  light  is  necessary  to  show  us  our  wmf  from  stn 
to  step.  The  spirituality  of  that  doty  which  is  reqpircd 
of  us  we  can  never  understand  aright  without  this  SpiriL 
To  know  what  it  is  to  meet  with  God,  what  it  is  to  obey 
out  of  love,  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  continual,  profoond 
subjection  of  Spirit  unto  the  authority  and  law  of  an  in- 
visible God,  we  shall  never  understand  these  things,  we 
shall  never  know  them  without  this  light.  A  regenerue 
man  has  the  law  of  God,  and  an  unregenerate  man  dst 
have  it  too ;  but  we  find  that  in  reference  to  thai  rleannr 
light  which  the  regenerate  person  is  capable  of,  and  is 
possessed  of  more  or  less,  he  hath  need  to  have  his  tjcs 
(^)en  to  see  what  there  is  in  that  law ;  Open  thon  la'ue 
eves,  that  1  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law. 
Psalm  cxix.  18.  There  are  wonders  enclosed  in  the  lav 
of  God,  which  an  unregenerate  man  doth  not  dream  cL 
which  escape  his  ken,  or  come  not  within  his  notice.  A 
regenerate  person,  one  who  is  made  spiritually  alive,  n 
brought  in  this  respect  as  into  a  new  world  ^  all  ihiB|>s 
look  with  another  face  and  aspect  to  him.  He  b  said  lo  be 
translated  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  f^  9mmf 
r^c,  amazing  lights  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  When  he  once  comes  mo 
that  light  "Wnere  am  11"  saith  he,  ''What  a  gloricas 
light  am  I  got  into !"  Look  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  lo 
walk,  and  there  is  a  lustre  and  glory  upon  it  which  vs 
never  apprehended  before ;  as,  accoraing  to  another  amv 
bute  of  the  same  way,  it  is  said  to  be  pleasant.  The  wars 
of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace,  Prov.  iii.  IT  A  carnal  mind  never  apprehends  aar 
pleasure  in  these  ways,  and  so  apprehends  no  gloty,  ao 
amiableness  in  them. 

3.  This  light  is  necessary,  in  reference  to  the  proper 
motives  of  this  walking.    There  are  such  things,    indeed 


they  lie  very  much  in  the  objects  themselves,  bat 
frame,  concerning  some,  a  diverse  consideration  of 
tive ;  and  besides  those  that  are  in  the  objects ;  that  is.  re- 
spect the  spiritual  and  divine  objects,  they  are  desirab&efor 
tneoLselves,  and  accordingly,  the  object  is  a  motive ;  bat 
there  are  accessary  and  supervening  moiivas;  as  it  is  a 
very  great  motive  to  betake  ourselves  unto  this  nagioB  of 
spirituality,  of  spiritual  light,  and  life,  and  UMiiaB,  to  catf 
an  eye  upcm  this  our  world,  and*  behold  the  vnaity,  the 
nothingness  of  it,  and  all  things  that  do  belong  mio  this 
campages  or  frame.  There  needs  this  spiritral,  Diviac 
light  to  behold  that.  A  carnal  man  can  never  make  a 
right  judgment,  to  the  purpose,  of  the  Tnnity  of  thecnaCnre, 
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of  the  empCiDeas  and  nothingness  of  all  things  under  the 
san.  But  to  one  that  lives  in  the  Divine  light,  that  walks 
and  is  conversant  there,  what  a  fleeting,  despicable  shadow 
is  all  this  world,  this  frame  of  sensible  thin^  that  is 
vanishing  under  his  eye !  He  sees  how  the  fashion  of  it  is 
passing  away ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  he  is  weaned 
oereby  and  disen^:aged  from  it,  so  much  the  more  is  he  at 
liberty  for  this  spiritual  walk  which  we  speak  of.  But  how 
much  the  more  he  gets  out  of  the  entangling  snares  of 
death  that  are  below,  so  much  the  more  is  his  way  above, 
as  the  way  of  the  wise  is ;  so  much  the  more  is  he  conver* 
nnt  in  that  path,  that  unknown  way,  which  the  "  vulture's 
eve  hath  not  seen,  and  which  the  lion's  foot  hath  not  trod ;" 
tbat  way  of  wisdom,  or  holiness,  or  life,  so  much  spoken 
of  in  Job  xxviii. 

4.  This  l^t  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  knowledge  of 
oursdves.  We  can  never  walk  in  the  Spirit  if  we  have 
not  some  competent  discerning  of  ourselves;  and  we  can 
never  know  tne  weaknesses,  the  wants,  the  wiliness,  and 
deceit  of  our  own  spirits,  without  the  Divine  li^t.  To  be 
conversant  therein  is  necessary  to  all  such  purposes,  and 
in  reference  to  our  making  a  discovery  of  whatsoever  is 
needful  to  be  discovered  concerning  the  state,  and  posture, 
and  temper,  and  ordinary  ways  and  methods  of  our  souls. 

8.  The  acts  in  reference  whereto  such  ligfht  is  necessary 
are  these : 

1.  It  is  necessary  in  reference  to  the  act  of  apnrekension. 
We  can't  so  much  as  apprehend  clearly  ana  with  dis- 
tinction the  things  which  are  needful  for  us  to  apprehend, 
without  this  light  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
given  for  these  purposes. 

3.  In  reference  unto  the  act  of  eonsideralion  it  is  neces^ 
sary  that  we  have  this  light  to  converse  and  walk  in. 
Otherwise  we  can  have  no  steadv  discerning  of  any  thing. 
For  consideration  is  nothing  else  but  knowledge  continued, 
or  the  often  repeated  acts  of  apprehension,  varied  this  way 
and  that,  according  to  the  various  representations  of  the 
object  about  which  I  am  now  employing  my  mind,  bi 
reference  to  such  an  act  of  vision  as  this,  t.  e.  steady, 
intent  vision,  there  needs  steady  light.  I  can't  have  a 
steady  view  of  a  thing  bv  a  flashy  and  evanid  light. 
Walking  therefore  in  the  spirit  doth  require  a  continued 
light  of  the  Spirit  to  be  afforded  me,  because  I  have  con- 
stant need  to  go  with  my  eyes  in  my  head  all  along,  and 
to  consider  and  ponder  my  way  fVom  step  to  step,  from 
point  to  point ;  but  without  sucn  a  steady  light,  as  may, 
as  it  were,  determine  my  eye  to  such  and  sucn  objects 
needful  to  be  considered,  aJasI  how  incapable  is  it  of 
looking  with  a  steady  intuition,  that  is,  of  tninking  com- 
posedly of  any  thing  which  it  most  concerns  me  to  think 
of.  Can  we  command  our  own  thoughts  1  Consult  we 
our  experience ;  we  can  no  more  do  it,  than  "  sather  up 
the  winds  in  our  fists."  But  the  Spirit  in  this  way  of 
operation,  holds  them  steady  by  a  commanding  light, 
which  keeps  them,  as  it  were,  under  its  own  government, 
"  Look  hitner,"  and  so  doth  determine  and  fix  the  eye  to 
that  which  I  am  called  now  to  consider.  Whence  yon 
have  that  experience  pronounced  and  spoken  out,  We  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,  2  Cor.  iv. 
18.  The  word  which  is  here  rendered  look  signifies  to 
take  aim  at^  vwtnimav'  fiftap.  That  is  a  very  steady  intui- 
tion which  a  man  hath  of  the  mark  which  he  ii  aimin? 
at,  or  the  end  which  he  desiens ;  he  must  always  have  it 
in  his  eye.  And,  by  this  lootcing;  saith  the  apostle,  "  we 
find  that  notwithstanding  all  the  decays  of  tne  outward 
man,  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day,"  life,  and  vi- 
gour, and  spirit  continually  enterinflr  in  at  our  eyes  fh>m 
that  glorious  aim  which  we  have  before  us.  This  will 
need  a  very  steady  determination  of  mind  unto  such  objects 
by  a  commanding  light  and  glory  that  they  carry  with 
them,  so  as  that  the  soul  feels  not  a  disposition  in  itself  to 
direct  or  look  off. 

3.  This  li||:ht  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  act  of  dijudi- 
eatioHt  i-  ^'  distinguishing  or  discerning  between  things  and 
things,  what  is  of  great  value  and  account  and  to  be 
chosen,  and  what  is  worthless  and  to  be  neglected,  what 
is  to  be  done  and  what  is  not  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
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continual  need  through  the  whole  course  of  our  spiritual 
walk  for  the  using  of  such  a  discretive  judgment  between 
thin^fs  and  things,  and  in  reference  hereto,  there  needs  a 
contmual  emanation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  otherwise,  we 
put  food  for  evil,  and  evil  for  good ;  light  for  darkness, 
and  darkness  for  light ;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter. 
That  sense  which  should  be  exercised  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  is,  from  the  blessed  Spirit  residing  in 
our  eye,  putting  continually  fre^  vigour  in  it,  that  we  may 
be  able  by  quickness  of  sight  to  discern  or  see,  here  is 
somewhat  to  be  closed  with,here  is  somewhat  to  be  refused, 
this  will  be  good,  that  will  be  noxious.  The  apostle  doth 
on  this  account  pray  Tand  that  is  a  plain  intimation  to  us, 
that  it  is  the  office  ana  work  of  the  spirit  of  Qod  to  do  the 
thin^that  he  there  speaks  of :  he  prays^  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Philippians,  in  chap.  i.  9, 10.  that  their  love  might  abound 
yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment. 
So  we  read  it;  but  the  word  rendered  judgment  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  sense^  (ir^  aio$iiatt,  tn  aU  sense^)  "  I  pray 
that  you  may  have  your  spirituid  senses  in  exercise,  tlat 
you  may  have  a  judicious  distinguishing  sense."  For 
what  1  Why,  "  that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excel- 
lent ;"  so  it  follows,  or  as  tne  words  there  may  be  read,  to 
distin^ish  the  thingsHhat  differ.  You  are  otherwise  like ly 
to  l^  imposed  upon,  if  the  Spirit  take  not  that  particular 
care  of  you,  by  the  deceitful  appearances  of  things. 

4.  In  order  to  the  act  of  determinaiion,  or  coming  to  a 
determinative  judgment,  as  we  do  upon  comparing  things, 
and  noting  the  difference  between  one  and  another.  We 
need  the  Spirit's  help  here,  to  shine  with  that  vigorous  and 
powerful  light  into  the  mind,  as  to  bring  our  judgments  to 
a  right  determination,  for  the  rule  and  government  of  our 
practice,  which  are  apt  to  be  long  hovering  and  in  suspense, 
if  they  do  not  hastily  determine  amiss.  You  have  the 
apostle  expressing  his  own  determining  .judgement,  in  a 
particular,  but  very  important,  case  in  'Ram.  viii  18.  "  I 
reckon,"  saith  he;  the  word  which  he  makes  use  of,  is  a 
word  firom  whence  we  borrow  the  name  oilogic^  Xoyii^ftaty 
I  do  compute,  or  I  am,  by  reason,  come  at  last  unto  this 
definitive  and  positive  judgment,  "  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  m  us."  That  there  should 
be  such  a  positive,  determinative  jud^ent  as  that  which 
should  have  the  power  to  be  influential  upon  his  course, 
and  directive  of  it,  do  you  think  he  was  not  beholden  to 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Qhost?  He  doth  not  speak 
like  a  doubtful,  uncertain  man.  or  one  that  did  not  know 
what  to  choose,  or  how  to  steer  his  course.  "  For  my  part, 
saith  ^e,  I  thus  judge ;  I  am  at  a  point,  having  viewed  the 
case  round,  inspected  it  narrowly  and  thoroughly,  and  con- 
sidered all  about  it  that  is  to  be  considered,  and  I  say,  that 
these  two  things,  the  sufferings  of  time  and  the  glories  of 
eternity,  are  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day,  there  is  no 
compare  between  them."  In  order  to  such  a  determina- 
tion of  the  mind  as  this,  it  is  plain  this  light  must  necessa- 
rily come  in ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  of  greater  moment 
to  the  whole  course  of  our  walking  in  the  Spirit  than  such 
a  determinative  judgment. 

You  see  therefore  that  a  communication  of  liglU  frorx 
the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  our  walking  in  the  Spirit.  A 
communication  of  power  is  necessary  to  the  same  pur- 
pose too;  but  of  that  in  the  next  discourse. 


SERMON  XIV.* 

m 

I  AM  now  to  show  you, . 

3.  That  a  communication  of  spiritual  power  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  we  may  be  capable  of  walking  in  the  Spirit. 
It  is  said  that  they  who  shall  walk  in  such  a  course  as  this 
is  '*  without  weanness,"  must  in  order  thereto  "  renew  their 
strenph,"  and  this  strength  is  to  be  from  a  Divine  commu- 
nication, because  it  is  that  which  we  are  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  for,  Isa.  xl.  31.  We  hear  of  a  strength  in  the  inner 
man  given  and  sought  for,  which  implies  it  capable  of  being 
given,  for  this  purpose.    The  Psalmist  spealos  his  experi- 
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enee  of  its  being  given  in  Psalm  czxzvui.  3.  In  the  day 
when  I  cried,  thon  answeredst  me,  and  strengtbenedst  me 
with  strength  in  my  soul.  And  the  apostle  prays  that  it 
might  be  given  imto  the  Ephesians,  (coap.  iii.  16.)  That 
he  wonld  grant  yon  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory  to 
be  strengthened  with  might  l^his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man, 
that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  &ith,  dec.  Yon 
will  never  be  able  to  act  that  faith  wherewith  to  keep  np 
any  converse  with  Christ,  or  by  which  he  can  have  any 
commodious  reception  in  your  souls,  so  as  to  dwell  there, 
if  you  are  not  strengthened  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  in  order 
thereunto. 

That  we  may  speak  a  little  more  distinctly  to  this,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  show  you, — I.  What  kind  oi  influence,  or 
communication  of  power,  will  noi  be  sufficient  in  this  case; 
and  then, — 3.  What  is,  over  and  beside  that,  necessary,  as 
what  wiU  suffice  for  this  purpose. 

1.  What  will  not  suffice.  It  is  requisite  that  you  have 
a  right,  and  as  clear  an  account  as  is  possible  of  this. 

1.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  have  only  that  common 
power  affi>rded  tof  us,  which  doth  suffice  for  common,  na- 
tural action ;  whether  by  that  power  we  understand  the 
faculties  belonging  to  the  reasonable  nature,  or  whether 
you  do  also  comprehend  therewith  the  promptitude  and 
aptitude  of  those  faculties  for  common  actions.  This  will 
not  suffice  for  spiritual  actions,  so  that  we  may  be  said  to 
walk  in  the  Spirit.  Which  may  easily  be  maae  to  appear 
from  such  considerations  as  these, 

1.  If  only  such  a  eommimication  of  power  were  suffi- 
cient, then  no  more  influence  is  afforded  onto  regenerate 
persons  than  to  the  rest  of  men.  For  they  have  a  power 
which  doth  enable  them  to  the  common  actions  which  be- 
long to  them  as  meui  as  reasonable  creatures  *,  which  doth 
enable  them,  not  which  doth  constrain  them:  or  make 
them  do  many  actions  which  yet  they  do.    And, 

2.  Then  there  were  as  much  power  and  influence  affisrd- 
ed  and  given  forth,  in  order  to  nnful^  and  forbidden  ac- 
tions, as  in  order  to  good  and  holy,  and  commanded  ones, 
which  it  were  very  unreasonable  and  horrid  to  think,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you  by  and  by.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  latter,  such  an  influence  goes  forth,  as  by  which 
Gkxl  doth  procure  that  they  shall  be  done,  or  makes  them 
to  be ;  but  sure  we  will  not  dare  to  say  concerning  forbid- 
den actions,  thai  he  makes  them  to  be  done,  though  he 

fives  such  a  power  as  by  which  they  mav  and  can  be 
one ;  otherwise  indeed  it  were  impossible  they  should  be 
done,  viz.  if  power  were  not  derived  from  him. 

3.  Otherwise  it  might  be  possible  that  no  good  action 
should  ever  be  done;  and  consequently  that  no  person 
ifconld  be  saved,  or  finally  happy.  Of  so  great  concern- 
ment it  is  carefully  to  distinguish  between  that  common 
power,  by  which  such  and  such  actions  may  be  done,  and 
that  power  bv  which  such  and  such  actions  mmst  and  ^uUl 
be  done,  or  snail  be  procured  to  be  done.    And, 

4.  Otherwise  it  were  not  only  possible  that  no  srpiritual 
and  holy  actions  might  be  done,  but  impossUtle  that  any 
should.  For  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  any  action 
should  be  done  without  power,  (mt  it  is  impossible  also 
that  any  action  ^ould  be  done  without  a  power  propor- 
tionable to  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  action.  And  since 
merely  natural  power  is  altogether  unproportionable  unto 
the  kind  of  holy  and  spiritutQ  actions,  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  say  that  sucn  actions  could  be  done  by  so  im- 
proper a  power,  as  to  say,  that  an  action  can  be  done  by 
no  power  at  all.  If  you  assign  an  unproportionable  power 
to  any  action,  it  is  a  perfect  equivalence  to  no  power;  for 
it  is  no  power  as  to  tnis  purpose.  As  a  power  to  walk  is 
no  power  proportionable  unto  the  offices  and  functions  of 
a  reasonable  soal,  so  that  common  power  by  which  such 
and  such  natural  actions  may  be  done,  is  no  way  propor- 
tionable unto  spiritual  actions,  which  it  is  undertaken  snail 
be  done,  which  must  be  done,  in  order  to  their  blessedness 
in  the  other  world,  and  their  glorifying  Qod  in  this,  who 
are  designed  at  length,  even  of  the  Spirit,  to  receive  life 
everlastmg,  Qal.  vi.  8. 

5.  If  common  natural  power  were  all  that  is  requisite 
m  this  case,  then  no  exercise  of  graee^  or  no  actual  grace, 
could  be  said  to  be  the  gift  «/  €h4^  and  consequently,  it 
must  be  denied  to  be  grace:  for  what  is  grace  but  a 
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these  actions  whereunto  it  is  adequate,  neyer  infen  ihu 
those  actions  are  to  be  referred  to  Gk>d  aa  given  It  hia. 
And  it  may  very  easily  be  made  to  appear  to  yon,  thai  the 
supposition  of  a  power  only  for  spiritual  action^  (t. «.  the 
natural  faculty,)  though  yon  suppose  never  so  much  praaip- 
titude  for  common  action,  which  is  to  be  made  nae  of  even 
in  these,  could  not  leave  us  ground  whereopan  to  call  tack 
and  sucik  exercises  of  grace  Divine  gills.  For  it  wooM  be 
very  absurd  to  give  the  name  of  the  thinr  done,  <»-  to  be 
done,  to  the  power  that  must  be  used  in  uie  dotBg  of  iL 
If  we  might  suppose  that  at  all  tolerable,  then  we  mm 
suppose  that,  because  all  men  have  natural  laciUties  whicb 
must  be  made  use  of  in  believing,  and  have  a  pronqitita^e 
for  many  other  actions,  which  are  some  way  congeBeraai, 
or  of  like  kind,  all  men  are  believers.  If  it  can  be  cnowb 
to  say  that  God  is  the  giver  of  faith,  because  be  gives  the 
natural  faculties  which  are  to  be  made  use  d  in  belienng, 
then  we  must  say  that  he  hath  given  faith  to  all  i^  wcvM, 
and  consequently  since  all  beuevers  shall  be  saved,  we 
must  say  too,  that  all  the  world  shall  be  saTcd.  Tea,  if 
there  were  not  an  aversion  unto  this  same  work  of  fiiiib, 
for  instance,  which  is  to  be  otherwise  overccme,  it  weie 
yet  altogether  improper  so  to  speak,  viz.  that  the  power  d 
believing  is  believing,  i.  e.  the  natural  power  to  be  med  fcr 
a  purpose,  which  the  spiritual  power  doth  suppose.  For 
you  might  every  whit  as  well  say,  that  the  power  of  beild- 
mg  a  house  is  a  house,  and  the  power  which  is  to  be  ased 
in  fighting  is  a  battle:  the  absurdity  of  which  phnaes,  or 
forms  of  speech,  is  obvious  to  every  one  at  the  fint  view. 

And  if  tnis  were  sufficient  to  say,  that  such  and  sack 
acts  or  exercises  are  the  gifte  of  God,  because  that  aatuia. 
power,  which  is  presupposed  in  order  thereto,  and  mast  be 
used  therein,  is  given  by  him,  then  we  might  as  wc&  cal 
the  fruits  of  the  flesh  the  gifts  oi  God,  as  tne  liinis  of  the 
Spirit.  For  (as  hath  been  intimated  before)  that  power  fay 
wnich  any  sinAil  or  fleshly  act  can  be  done,  mist  be  sop 
posed  to  have  had  a  Divine  original,  or  else  no  ssch  act 
could  have  been  done,  God  being  the  fountain  of  all  power 
whatsoever.  And  all  acts  ad  extra,  all  operatiais  that  are 
any  where  put  forth  towards  the  creature,  are  coaimea  to 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  are  indeed  expresly  anri- 
buted  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnish- 
ed the  heavens,  (Job  zxvi.  13.)  and  reneweth  the  lace  oi 
the  earth.  Psalm  civ.  30.  Upon  this  supposidon  therefoie 
the  very  distinction  would  be  taken  away  betwcea  the 
fruits  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruits  of  the  ^irit,  which  we  see 
the  text  hath  an  express  reference  to;  and  those  who  do 
the  most  vile  of  those  fleshly  acts  might  all  that  while  be 
said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  as  those  who  do  the  best  aetioai 
imaginable.  That  natural  power  therefore  whidi  is  saft- 
cient  for  actions  in  common  is  not  sufficient  there.    Kor, 

3.  Is  the  addition  of  gracious  habits  safllieieBt  to  oar 
walking  in  the  Spirit,  or  our  doing  spiritiial  aciioHL 
There  most  be  an  influence  beyond  that  by  which  sach 
habits  are  given  and  infused.    For, 

1.  Those  habits  themselves  could  not  sahost  withotf  a 
coniimmal  injluence:  especially,  it  being  copwdcied,  that 
they  are  in  the  souls  of  smfnl,  corrupt,  degenerate  nen  ctva 
at  the  best.  They  are  in  souls  which  are  doc  aataral  •• 
them.  They  are  foreign  plants,  and  do  so  mach  the  more 
need  a  continual  preservative  influence.  As  heat  which 
is  introduced  into  water,  because  it  is  not  natural  naiotbai 
water,  tlierefore  needs  to  be  continually  cherished  by  a  fae 
maintained  and  kept  under  it;  and  if  the  iBHacaee  of  the 
external  agent,  the  nre  without,  were  not  contiitoed  to  modoh 
tain  the  heat  within,  it  wonld  soon  vanish,  and  the  cold- 
ness, which  is  natural  to  the  water,  wonld  reeorer  itself. 
Which  argues  that  that  quality  which  is  foreign,  and  fivai 
without,  needs  a  continual  influence  from  withoot  lo 
tain  it.    But  this  is  not  all,  for, 

2.  Beside  the  influence  which  is  necessary  to 
such  habits,  there  is  an  influence  necessary  to  met  tkem  m 
a  renewed  soul ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  acCed.  For 
these  habits  are  in  conjuneticsi  with  contrary  habits  which 
would  impede  the  other  from  ^ing  forth  into  act:  which 
we  do  not  need  to  reason  wiU^  yon  much  abont,  heeaa^ 
we  find  the  matter  so  expressly  asserted  in  8eripciife,evca 
this  very  Gal.  v.  17.  Ye  cannot  do  the  thin^  that  v^ 
would.    And  whyl  because  the  flesh  Inateth  agaiwt  the 
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Spirit,  and  these  two,  saith  the  apostle,  are  coatrarv  the 
one  to  the  other.  And  here  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
onderstand  by  Spirit,  the  new  nature,  the  new  creature, 
which  70a  have  heard  is  called  Spirit,  in  John  iii.  6.  Ana 
for  that  very  reason  is  the  injunction  given  in  the  16th 
verse  of  this  chapter,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  **  Walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  01  the  flesh.  For  the 
flesh  losteth  against  the  Spirit,"  dec.  He  speaks  to  tnose 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  furnished  with  the  habits  of 

5 race,  and  yet  thejr  could  not  act  for  all  that,  unless  the^ 
id  walk  in  the  Spirit;  and  therefore  walking  in  the  Spirit 
must  import  more  on  the  Spirit's  part,  than  only  its  for- 
nishing  the  soul  with  gracious  habits  added  to  natural 
powers.  And  for  my  part,  I  dare  not  venture  to  say,  what 
many  do,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself,  in  Rom.  vii. 
as  in  a  state  wherein  he  was  destitute  of  grace,  when  he 
so  expressly  says,  that  how  to  perform  that  which  is  pood 
he  did  not  fina.  Sure  he  was  not  without  the  habits  of 
grace  when  he  said  this ;  yet  though  he  had  the  habits  of 
grace,  there  were  times  in  which  he  could  not  find  to  do 
the  thin^  that  were  good.  Such  habits  therefore  do  need 
farther  influence  than  what  doth  infuse  and  maintain 
them,  by  which  they  may  be  capable  of  being  brought  forth 
into  act.    And  therefore, 

2.  We  shall  next  lay  down  what  U  necessary  and  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  case  that  spiritual  actions  mav  be  done, 
and  so  that  we  may  be  truly  said  to  walk  in  tne  Spirit. 
And  such  an  influence  is  necessary,  and  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose  as  will  be  so  efficacious  as  to  direct 
and  determine  and  overrule  the  heart  into  the  doing  of 
this 'and  that  particular, action,  so  that  it  may  not  only  be 
said,  as  concerning  common  actions,  such  an  action  may 
be  done  by  such  a  natural  power  put  forth,  but  this  action 
shall  be  done.  In  short,  such  an  mfluence,  as  by  which  a 
person  is  not  only  enabled  to  do  such  an  action,  but  is 
made  to  do  it ;  or  by  which  the  action  is  procured  to  be 
done:  so  that  the  very  production  of  the  action  is  refer- 
able onto  the  Divine  mflaence  in  this  case,  as  that  where- 
nnlo  it  doth  actually  enable  and  determine  the  doer.  And 
that  so  much  is  necessary  \mto  every  spiritual  and  holy 
action  we  shall  prove  to  you  from  several  scripture  con- 
siderations. 

1.  Holy  souls  are  wont  to  disclaim  anj  sufficient  ability 
to  do  a  good  action.  They  say  that  it  is  not  in  them : 
that  if  a  good  action  b^  done,  it  is  not  they  that  have  done 
it  by  any  power  that  was  either  natural  to  them,  or  super- 
added diverse  and  distinct  fh>m  that,  but  by  the  issue  and 
communication  of  a  power  from  God  when  it  was  done. 
See  how  they  speak  unto  this  purpof^.  Look  into  2  Cor. 
iii.  5.  Thinking  a  good  thought  is  as  little  a  good  action 
as  any  one  you  can  suppose  or  think  of;  but  for  that,  saith 
he,  "  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves."  That  great  apos- 
tle had  not  vet  got  a  sufficiency  into  his  own  hand,  by  all 
his  light  and  knowledge,  and  by  all  his  habitual  grace,  for 
so  much  as  the  thinking  a  fi[ooa  thought ;  Not  that  we  are 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  thmk  any  thing  as  of  ourselves ; 
but  our  sufficiency  is  of  QoA.  Yon  find  his  state  again  in 
that  before-mentioned  Rom.  vil.  31.  When  I  would  do 
?ood,  evil  i^  present  with  me ;  so  ver.  18.  How  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  There  was  a  natural 
power,  and  there  were  habits  of  grace,  but  yet  there  was 
wanting  that  present,  actual,  overpowering  determination 
to  the  doing  of  this  good  action,  which  we  have  told  you 
is  further  necessary. 

3.  The  blessed  Qod  himself,  who  knows  us  better  than 
we  do  ourselves,  doth  expressly  deny  us  to  have  that 
ability,  an  ability  to  act  otherwise  than  as  it  is  supplied 
and  ^ven  still  from  time  to  time.  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing,  saith  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  in  John  xv.  5.  He 
means  it  apparently  of  spiritual  actions ;  for  the  expres- 
sion is  exfxisitory  of  that  of  bearing  fruit,  by  which  they 
should  appear  to  be  his  disciples,  and  such  fruits  as  for 
which  sap  and  influence  was  to  be  derived  from  him 
the  vine,  q.  d.  "  There  can't  be  a  good  action  done  with- 
out me." 

3.  The  people  of  Gk)d,  as  they  disclaim  it  in  reference 
to  themselves,  so  they  ascribe  it  to  Qod.  When  they  have 
done  any  good  action,  they  own  it  to  have  been  from  him ; 
as  David  in  his  own  and  the  people  of  Israel's  behalf  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  What  a  solenm  and  joyflil  thank^ving 


to  God  is  there  upon  this  a^cooilt,  that  he  enabled  them 
to  ofier  willingly!  That  willingness  of  obligation  is  ac- 
knowledged unto  God.  Yea,  they  ascribe  it  to  God  that 
even  such  an  action  may  be  done ;  By  thee  will  we  make 
mention  of  thy  name,  (isa.  xxvi.  13.)  implying  that  they 
could  not  so  much  as  make  serious  mention  of  God,  with- 
out God. 

4.  As  they  ascribe  it  to  GM,  so  God  daiims  H  to  him- 
self. He  had  denied  it  concerning  them,  and  they  deny  it 
of  themiselves;  they  ascribe  it  to  God,  and  Grod  assumes 
it  to  himself.  He  claims  it  as  a  thing  appropriate  and  be- 
longing to  him  to  be  the  author  of  any  good  action  that  is 
done  by  any  of  his.  How  plain  is  that  passa^  in  Phil.  ii. 
13.  It  is  GJod  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
of  his  good  pleasure.  Not  the  inclination  only  is  from  him, 
as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  habit  to  incline  to  this  or  that 
thing,  but  even  the  action  itself;  he  works  it.  And  so  the 
apostle  speaks  concerning  Christians  in  common  in  Phil, 
i.  39.  that  it  is  given  to  them  to  believe;  not  only  the 
principle,  but  the  act  of  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God  i 
for  to  believe  is  the  act  of  fairh.  It  is  given  not  only  to 
believe  but  to  sufiTer,  that  is,  the  act  of  faith  and  the  act  of 
patience,  the  exercise  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 

S'ven  things.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  to  this  purpose, 
at  God  doth  therefore  promise  that  he  would  be  the 
Author  unto  his  people  of  their  good  works  which  they 
shall  do  by  his  Spirit.  You  see  it  is  the  tenor  of  his  cove- 
nant in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  yon  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep 
my  judgments  and  do  them.  Sore  this  is  a  peculiar  thing, 
and  different  from  what  can  be  said  of  many  other  sorts  of 
action ;  but  concerning  this  sort  of  action,  he  causes  the 
very  doing  of  the  thing.    Nothing  can  be  more  plain. 

5.  We  may  further  argue  it,  from  the  reference  which 
holy  and  good  actions  have  unto  that  same  rank  and  order 
of  tnings  unto  which  spiritual  habits  and  principles  do  be- 
long. Take  you  such  a  sphere  of  good  things,  include 
good  habits  within  that  compass,  and  you  must  include 
good  actions  within  it  too ;  and  then,  if  one  be  from  Gkid, 
the  other  must  be  from  him,  for  every  such  ^ood  and  pei- 
fect  gift  is  from  above,  James  i.  17.  Now  will  I  say,  if  an 
act  of  grace,  or  a  holy  spiritual  action,  be  a  good  action, 
then  it  is  from  God,  as  that  which  he  causes,  or  which  he 
may  be  said  to  give ;  it  is  a  gift  of  his  ^race  :  and  we  can't 
say  that  the  habit  is  a  spiritual  good  thing,  and  that  the  act 
is  not,  when  as  the  habit  is  in  order  to  the  act,  and  were 
otherwise  useless.  And  if  habitual  grace  be  a  good  thing, 
we  may  upon  that  account  say,  that  auual  grace,  or  the 
exercise  or  grace,  is  better,  because  it  is  that  to  which  the 
other  is  subordinate,  and  to  which  it  serves,  and  therefore 
may  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  clearness  be  concluded 
to  be  a  Divine  gift. 

6.  We  may  further  argue,  from  the  analogy  which  there 
is  between  the  direct  and  the  refiez  actions  01  a  Christian. 
For  consider  the  reflex  actions,  by  which  he  looks  in  upon 
himself,  and  takes  notice  of  such  and  such  things  wrought 
and  done  in  him,  and  concludes  his  relation  to  God,  as  a 
child  ;  how  are  these  reflex  acts  wrought  1  By  the  Spirit 
of  God,  bearing  witness  with  our  spirits;  and  you  must 
suppose  it  to  be  the  superior  in  this  work,  as  it  belongs  to 
it  to  be.  It  must  then  be  proportionably  so  in  reference 
to  the  direct  acts  of  a  Christian  too.  That  is.  If  I  cant 
know  without  the  Spirit's  testimony  witnessing  with  my 
spirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  then  I  can't  do  the  direct 
actions  which  are  proper  to  a  child,  without  that  Spirit 
overruling  and  acting  my  spirit  in  that  case.  I  can't  be- 
lieve, I  can't  love,  dtc. 

7.  We  may  yet  again  argue,  from  the  many  apostolical 
prayers^  which  we  find  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
epistles,  by  which  actual  grace,  or  grace  in  exercise,  is  im- 
plored for  the  Christians  unto  whom  they  were  written. 
Certainly  such  prayers  were  not  impertinent  or  improper. 
Do  but  look  into  some  of  those  passages  briefly.  In  3 
Thess.  iii.  5.  the  apostle  prays  that  God  would  direct  their 
hearts  into  the  love  of  himself,  and  into  the  patient  wfdt- 
ing  for  Christ.  These  were  acts  of  grace,  loving  himself, 
and  expecting  the  appearance  of  his  Son  ;  why,  the  Lord, 
saith  he,  directs  your  hearts  thereinto,  or  determine  them 
unto  this  verv  thing.  It  would  be  very  strange  to  suppose 
that  a  man's  neari  should  need  such  direction  or  determi^ 
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nation  onto  another  sort  of  actions ;  that  is,  that  I  shonld 
as  much  need  that  Qod  should  determine  it  to  hate  him, 
unto  which  my  heart  is  so  prepense  and  inclined  of  itself: 
bm  as  to  such  spiritual  actions  as  these,  you  see  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  is  such,  as  to  make  such  a  prayer  as  this 
very  proper,  "  Lord,  direct  their  hearts  into  the  love  of 
thee,  direct  their  hearts  into  the  expectation  of  thy  Son." 
It  is  plain  then  that  the  very  acts  were  referred  unto  the 
Divine  productive  power,  or  determinatiye  influence,  not 
the  bflure  inclination.  And  the  apostle  prays  also  for  the 
Colosfdans,  in  Col.  i  9, 10.  that  they  might  walk  worthy 
of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing;  that  expression  walk,  (by 
which  you  have  heara  in  the  opening  of  that  term  in  the 
text,  acting,  or  exercising  of  ^^ce  is  to  be  understood)  he 
explains,  as  we  did,  by  workmg;  being  fruitful  in  every 
good  work—strengthened  with  all  might,  &c.  The  like 
also  you  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xiii.  ver. 
90,  !&.  The  apostle  supplicates  the  God  of  peace  who 
brought  again  from  the  deadour  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  that  he  would  make  them  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will.  Here  is  still  the  action, 
the  exercise  of  grace,  in  reference  unto  which  it  is  matter 
of  prayer  to  Gk)d,  that  Qod  would  make  them  do  so  and 
so,  or  efficaciously  determine  their  spirits  unto  such 
actions. 

8.  Lastly,  We  may  argue  from  hence,  that  the  Scripture 
makes  certain  discernible  characters  to  be  as  it  were  im- 
pressed on  such  and  such  actions,  viz.  those  that  are  spi- 
ritual and  holy,  as  by  which  it  might  be  known  that  Glod 
was  the  Author  of  them.  To  give  you  an  instance  in  that 
one  expression  in  John  iii.  90,  31.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion may  lie  thus,  in  reference  to  what  had  been  before 
spoken  concerning  the  light,  that  light  in  which  every  one 
must  be  understmxl  to  ^valk,  that  walks  holy,  or  in  the 
Spirit,  as  you  have  before  heard.  He  who  so  walks,  in 
such  light,  comes  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made 
manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.  A  true  light  will 
make  it  manifest  that  such  and  such  works  are  wrought 
in  €hxl.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  supposed  that  there  are 
some  discriminative  characters  between  works  and  works, 
and  that  those  which  God  makes  men  do  are  distinguish- 
able by  the  Divine  Ught,  from  those  which  he  never  doth 
so  entitle  himself  to ;  that  holy  and  spiritual  actions,  in 
short,  may  be  said  to  have  been  wroiupt  in  Gkxi. 

And  it  highly  concerns  us  to  consider,  whether  indeed 
the  course  and  tenor  of  our  actions  is  capable  of  having 
this  said  concerning  it.  Looking  over  the  course  of  my 
conversation,  can  I  say,  "My  works  have  been  wrought 
in  Qod]  bring  them  to  the  light,  and  it  will  appear  that 
they  are  wrought  in  Godi"  Even  those  works  wherein  we 
have  immediately  to  do  with  him,  the  works  and  duties 
of  religion  themselves.  O!  can  we  say,  that  they  are 
works  wrought  in  Gkxl  1  "I  have  been  so  carried  out  in 
prayer,  as  that  I  could  find  this  prayer  was  wrought  in 
God;  and  so  carried  out  in  meditation,  and  conferring 
with  mine  own  heart,  in  self-thoughts,  that  bring  these 
into  the  li^ht,  and  I  can  discern  that  they  were  wrought  in 
God ;  the  impress  of  the  Divine  hand  and  power  is  visible 
upon  them  T  Alas !  how  plainly  convictive  would  the 
light  which  we  have  among  us  be  concerning  most  of  our 
works,  that  they  are  not  wrought  in  God,  that  they  are 
done  at  a  very  great  distance  from  GKxl,  and  that  we  have 
had  little  commerce  with  Qod  in  them !  That  little  walk- 
ing in  the  Spirit  that  appears  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fess religion  at  this  day.  is  a  great  testimony  against  us, 
that  Grod  hath  little  to  do  by  his  Spirit  with  the  govern- 
ment of  our  lives ;  that  is,  we  do  not  put  ourselves  under 
it,  and  resign  ourselves  to  it.  (As  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  our  own  part  in  this  matter  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show ;  though  there  we  are  acted  too.)  The  vanity  and 
the  deadness  of  our  spirits,  the  formality,  the  licentiousness 
and  the  extravagancies  of  our  spirits,  alas !  they  too 
plainly  show  that  we  do  not  walk  m  the  Spirit,  ana  that 
our  works  are  not  wrought  in  God.  There  is  not  a  reli- 
gion living  amongst  us,  which  is  God-wrought,  whereunto 
we  can  entitle  him  as  the  Author  of  it. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  insist,  as  we  have  done,  in 
letting  you  understand  what  depenaance  we  must  have 
«Pnaeh0dMuahfl7lh,Wis,ttCQnhr«liMr^adL  I 


Upon  an  immediate  inflaenoe,  as  to  every  good  vwk,  wkich 
leaves  not  our  spirits  undetermined  or  at  loose,  tat,  tkej 
being  averse  to  every  thing  o[  that  kind,  overswaji  them 
thereinto.  It  was  necessary,  I  say,  that  the  tmth  in  this 
matter  should  be  held  forth  to  us,  because  I  am  very  mo^ 
persuaded,  that  this  is  the  great  worm  at  the  root  of  raisioa 
this  day.  Faith  in  the  eternal  Spirit  is  not  acted  to  draw 
forth  that  life  and  influence  which  would  make  oar  neh- 
gion  a  living,  active  thing,  and  hold  it  forth  lovely  as4 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Therefore  it  is  ikat 
we  are  such  languishing  creatures  as  to  the  busineas  of 
religion,  and  as  to  all  spiritual  actions,  beeaoae  it  is  ■« 
enough  understood  that  all  these  works  most  be  wrongk 
in  us  and  for  us.  For  if  that  were  understood,  we  sboaM 
not  be  so  self-confident  as  we  are,  when  we  90  to  dvtks, 
and  concerning  the  government  of  our  coDversatiflns,  to 
cover  ourselves  with  a  covering  that  is  not  of  God's  Spint, 
and  make  up  to  ourselves  a  texture  of  religion  which  i 
never  wrought  for  us,  never  pot  on  as :  nor  should  we  be 
so  inobservant  of  the  motions  and  breathings  of  that  Sfiini, 
make  so  little  of  them,  call  for  them  so  seldom,  and  coo- 
plain  so  little  when  there  is  a  cessation,  a  reCractioB  of  th« 
influence  from  us  in  any  measure.  Certainly  our  jadg- 
ments  have  need  to  be  rectified  about  this  matter,  asd 
actual  thoughts  to  be  revived  in  our  hearts,  that  we  can't 
move  a  step  in  our  spiritual  way  and  walk  wiihoat  the 
help  of  this  Spirit ;  that  it  must  do  all  in  us  and  for  b& 
Whilst  this  is  not  understood  and  considered,  we  wander, 
and  live  apart  from  Gkxl,  and  Christ,  and  his  Spirit,  a»  'f 
we  could  choose  our  own  way,  and  do  all,  that  s  need/ai 
for  us  to  do,  of  ourselves ;  ana  so  we  betray  oaiselres  lato 
ruin  and  death,  when  we  should  be  soaring  aloA  ia  ihat 
way  which  is  the  way  of  the  wise.  For  we  are  not  to 
think  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show)  that  becaoK 
this  Spirit  govemeth  our  way  by  a  strong,  that  therefore 
it  doth  it  by  a  violent  hand,  r^o !  but  in  a  certain  method 
which  it  hath  prescribed  and  wherein  it  most  act  with  oar 
concurrence ;  otherwise  we  could  not  be  said  to  walk  m 
the  Spirit,  but  should  be  merely  passive,  stupid  blocks,  aad 
no  more.  We  should  no  more  walk  than  a  stone  walks, 
when  it  is  moved  to  roll  by  a  violent  hand. 
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Wb  are  showing  how  it  belongs  to  the  stale  of 
rate  persons  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  have  hilherto'^.^.- 
sidered  it  as  a  privilege  agreeable  to  their  state.  They 
may  do  so.  We  have  proposed  to  show  the  extent  of  ths 
privilege,  or  what  communications  of  the  Spirit  mast  te 
understood  to  lie  within  the  compass  of  it ;  and  the  aiiaia- 
ableness  of  it,  or  how  ready  the  Spirit  is  to  eive  forth  these 
communications  according  as  the  case  shall  require.  As 
to  the  former  of  these,  we  have  shown  that  the  privil^fe 
consists  in  these  two  things,  viz.    A  comnranicatka  d 

Siiritual  light,  and  a  communication  of  spiritnal  pcv«r. 
olh  these  have  been  spoken  to,  and  we  may  refer  ia» 
either,  or  unto  both  of  tnem,  not  only  soch  a  oommiaiei- 
tion  as  is  necessary  for  the  operations  of  grace,  bat  rrca 
the  comforting  and  consolatory  communicatioBS  alsc 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  lie£', 
"  Light  in  the  Lord ;"  and  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
strength  and  power,  as  when  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  saA 
to  be  "  the  strength  of  his  people." 

But  we  pass  over  unto  the  next  head,  vur. 

To  show  the  attainableness  of  the  Spirit ;  or  bow  a^ 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  (3od  is  to  communicate  and  nve  fonk 
such  influence,  as  the  case  doth  require,  that  tbey  vha 
live  in  the  Spirit,  maybe  capable  of  walking  in  the'Sfarie. 
And  here  it  is  necessary, — 1.  To  clear  to  yoa  tbesensae,  a^ 
then, — ^2.  To  evince  the  truth,  of  what  we  do  now  aser, 
viz.  that  unto  all  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  hath  ben  the 
Author  of  a  new,  divine  life,  it  is  reaay  to  comnnm] 
and  give  forth  all  needful  influence,  in  order  to  their 
able  walldng«  In  reference  to  the  former  of  these 
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gire  jaa  some  ezplanator/  propositicns,  and  in  reference 
to  the  latter  some  demonstrative  considerations. 

1.  For  the  clearing  of  the  sense  of  what  is  asserted,  take 
these  few  propositions. 

1.  When  we  say  that  the  Spirit  is  ready  to  commnnicate 
itself  for  such  purposes,  or  for  that  general  purpose  which 
has  been  expressed,  of  our  walking  m  the  Spirit,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  it  is  ready  to  do  so  in  a  stated  and  constant 
course,  and  not  that  it  doth  so  only  sometimes,  very  rarely, 
and  DOW  and  then.    For  it  were  not  to  be  imagined  that 
this  should  lie  as  a  stated,  constant  precept  upon  all  Chris- 
tians, '*  Walk  in  the  Spirit,"  if  the  supposed  grotmd  thereof 
were  intercepted,  and  to  be  but  rarely  found  actually  in 
being.    Walking  is  a  continued  thing,  (as  wc  formerly  in- 
timated,) and  imports  the  constant  ana  settled  course  of  a 
Christian's  life  or  practice;  and  therefore  there  were  no 
sufficient  grotmd  upon  which  such  an  obligation  as  this 
could  be  inferred  upon  the  Christians,  if  the  influence  of 
the  Spint  jn  order  thereto  were  exhibited  but  very  rarely. 
3.  We  must  understand  that  therefore  there  are  certain 
rules  according  whereto  the  blessed  Spirit  (though,  as  we 
find  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  free  Spirit)  is  come  under 
obligation  that  it  will  be  present,  by  a  vital  active  influence, 
as  the  great  Author  ana  Directer  of  that  course  of  holy 
motion  unto  which  renewed  ones  are  more  immediately 
engaged.    We  must  suppose  that  there  is  a  connexion  be- 
tween their  observance  of  such  and  such  rules,  and  the 
Spirit's  communicating  and  giving  forth  its  influence  ac- 
cording to  those  rules.    This  for  explication  I  now  lav 
down  only  in  the  ^neral ;  what  those  rules  are  we  shall 
have  occasion  distinctly  to  tell  you,  when  we  come  to  the 
second  general  head.  mz.  to  treat  of  our  part  in  this  matter, 
or  how  walking  in  tne  Spirit  belongs  to  the  state  of  souls 
spiritually  alive  as  a  duty. 

3.  When  we  speak  of  the  Spirit's  being  so  obliged,  you 
mast  understand  it  in  reference  to  a  regenerate  suoject. 
For  within  these  bounds  our  text  doth  confine  as :  "  If 
we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit."  Liv- 
ing in  the  Spirit  is  supposed.  We  can't  suppose  that  it 
should  have  annexed -and  tied  its  communication  unto 
the  actions,  or  the  endeavour,  of  any  other  sort  of  persons 
that  lie  without  this  compass.  To  such  as  are  got  into  the 
sphere  of  life,  are  within  this  verge,  and  have  actual  union 
with  the  Mediator,  who  is  the  spring  and  treasury  of  all 
spiritual  life,  and  in  whom  all  the  promises,  all  the  ties 
and  obligations,  that  the  blessed  Qod  nath  brought  himself 
under  any  way,  are  yea,  and  amen ;  to  such,  I  say,  we" 
must  understand  that  this  influence  is  in  this  stated  way 
to  be  communicated,  and  may  be  expected.  It  is  very  true 
that  others  have  no  cause  to  despair,  but  these  have  cause 
and  ground  to  believe.  Thcr  nave  no  cause  to  despair, 
because  this  Spirit  is,  as  hath  been  said,  a  free  Spirit,  and, 
as  "  the  wind  oloweth  where  it  llsteth,"  none  can  tell  but 
it  may,  one  time  or  another,  cast  a  favourai)1e  breath  even 
on  them.  But  these  have  reason  to  be  confident,  fur  the 
communications,  of  which  we  speak,  are  part  of  his  por- 
tion, and  a  privilege  belonging  unto  their  state.  We  only 
add  in  the 

4th  place.  That  whereas  we  told  you,  that  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Holy  Ghost,  due  unto  this  purpose,  do  com- 
prehend both  the  influence  of  grace  and  ot  comfort,  we 
must  understand  this  obligation  to  be  more  in  reference  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter,  to  what  concerns  the  being 
of  gracious  operations  than  the  well-being.  It  is  true, 
there  is  somewhat  of  comfort  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  gracious  act,  according  as  it  is  wont  to  be  .said  concern- 
ing^ natural  acts,  that  they  all  are  pleasant,  or  carry  a  kind 
of  pleasantness  with  them ;  so  those  acts  which  are  con- 
natural to  the  new  creature,  have  a  pleasure  in  them,  which 
we  can't  separate  even  from  those  acts  of  that  kind  which 
seem  to  import  most  of  vigour  and  severity ;  as  the  very 
acts  of  repentance  and  self-denial,  if  they  be  in  their  own 
kind  vital  acts,  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and 
from  the  new  nature  put  into  the  soul.  One  might  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  Christians,  whether  they  do  not  find 
pleasure  m  melting  before  the  Lord,  pleasure  in  abandon- 
ing and  quitting  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  when  they  can 
fully  do  it,  for  his  sake  and  upon  his  account.  Such  con- 
solation therefore  as  is  intrinsical  to  any  gracious  act,  must 
b«  disringnishad  from  that  eonsolatjon  which  follows  after- 


ward up(m  reflection,  or  onr  taking  a  review  of  such  and 
such  gracious  characters,  discriminative  tokens,  discernible 
mx>n  ourselves,  and  by  which  we  can  judge  of  our  case. 
For  the  other  pleasure  is  without  intervening  judgment, 
the  acts  are  pleasant  in  themselves,  even  before  we  come 
to  reflect,  or  take  notice,  or  consider  any  thing  concerning 
our  states,  whereof  they  are,  or  anv  thing  else  discernible 
in  ourselves  may  be  understood  to  Se,  characteristical.  In 
reference  to  the  consequential  consolations  we  must  un- 
derstand the  Spirit  to  have  reserved  to  itself  a  liberty ;  it 
is  more  arbitrary  in  communications  of  that  kind,  and  doth 
upon  mere  sovereignty  many  times  retract  and  withhold 
that  kind  of  light  for  ends  best  known  to  itself.  But  in 
reference  to  those  operations  which  are  essential  to  the  di- 
vine life,  we  mast  suppose  that  it  hath  a  fixed  and  stated 
course,  in  which  its  uifljience  shall  be  communicated  in 
order  to  it.    Our  next  business  therefore  is, 

3.  To  add  seireral  considerations  bv  which  the  truth  ol 
the  thing  assented  may  be  manifested. 

1.  And  the  consideration  that  first  occurs,  is  what  hath 
been  suggested  to  you  already,  in  clearing  the  ground  of 
the  observation  which  we  took  up,  viz.  That  we  find  it 
enjoined  and  laid  as  a  command  upon  those  who  live  in 
the  Spirit,  that  they  walk  in  the  Spirit.  For,  as  you  were 
heretofore  told,  it  would  be  very  strangely  unreasonable 
to  enjoin  one  to  walk  in  the  sunshine  at  midni§[ht.  And 
we  find  that  this  precept  of  walking  in  the  Spirit  is  not 
dropped  as  it  were,  as  a  casual  thing,  but  even  m  this  very 
chapter  it  is  urged  and  pressed,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
solemnity.  As  vou  see  in  the  16th  verse.  This  I  say  then, 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  Ailfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  introduced  here  with  a  solemn  preface,  This  I 
say;  q.  d.  "  I  understand  myself  in  what  1  say,  I  do  noi 
speak  rashly  and  at  random."  And  with  how  great  apos- 
tolical authority  is  the  precept  ushered  in !  This  I  say, 
Walk  in  the  Spirit.  We  can't  supnose  that  so  solemn  a 
charge  should  nave  been  laid,  if  thishad  not  been  a  certain 
thing,  that  the  Spirit  should  be  communicated,  its  influ- 
ences should  issue  and  go  forth,  as  far  as  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  unto  the  persons  that  are  concerned.  We 
find  pariiculir  precepts  given  again  and  again  unto  the 
same  purpose ;  as  to  instance  in  that  spiritual  action,  oi 
operation  of  prayer,  we  read  of  praying  in  the  Holy  Qhost, 
Jude  90.  and  praying  always  in  the  Spirit,  and  of  worship- 
ping God  in  the  Spirit  as  a  statea  thing,  Eph.  vi.  18. 
Phil.  iii.  3.  It  is  manifest  that  the  apostle  ^aks  of  what 
was  so,  and  not  of  what  was  very  rare  and  occasional.  So 
the  charge.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  comprehends  in  it  all  duty, 
dut^  that  is  to  run  through  our  whole  course,  and  intimates 
plainly  that  there  is  a  commimication  of  the  Spirit  ahways 
ready  to  go  forth.  The  thing  which  is  hinted  in  that  other 
precept,  which  doth  but  in  terms  and  expression  difl*ei 
from  this,  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  yon  both  to  will 
and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure,  Phil.  ii.  IS,  13.  That 
word  rartjoy^^rvdc  import.^^,  "labour  it  out  even  till  it  be 
finished;  till  you  come  to  the  very  end  of  your  faith,  the 
salvation  of  your  souls."  This  too  is  an  injunction,  which 
exceeds  its  ground,  if  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  following 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  proportionable  sense, 
"  Qod  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do,"  that  is,  he  is 
always  ready  to  do'so  unto  the  finishing  cf  your  salvation. 
.2.  We  may  consider  to  this  purpose  that  Christians  are 
severely  blamed  when  holy  and  spiritual  actions  are  not 
done  in  the  proper  time  and  season  of  them ;  which  would 
not  he  charged  upon  them,  it  the  Spirit  were  only  arbitrarily 
suspended  and  withheld  so  far  as  was  necessanr  to  an> 
sucn  spiritual  action.  The  inactivity,  the  sloth,  the  omis- 
siveness  of  the  necessary  duty  in  the  season  of  it,  the  slug- 
gish performance,  the  decajrs  and  languors,  that  are  upon 
the  spirits  of  Christians,  are  charged  upon  themselves,  and, 
no  doubt,  most  justly  and  most  righteously  so.  See  but 
that  one  instance  in  Rev.  iii.  4,  5.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first 
love.  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  wllen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  th^  candlestick  out  of 
its  place,  except  thou  repent.  Why,  if  the  case  were  not 
as  we  now  suppose  it,  it  would  only  be  the  imhappiness 
I  of  a  soul  to  be  left  dieatitote  of  vigour  and  vital  active 
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power,  not  a  cTime.  Bat  we  find  it  chaiged  with  great 
•everitjT  atf  a  crime,  that  there  are  deelinings  tram  the  first 
love,  and  that  the  thuigs  are  not  done,  which  hare  been 
done  heretofore.  Do  we  think  that  God  would  erer  have 
left  the  niatter  so  as  that  the  case  shonUV  admit  of  this  re- 
ply 1  *'  'Tis  true,  the  things  which  hare  been  done  hereto- 
u>re,  are  not  done  now,  but  it  is  none  of  mj  fault,  for  there 
was  no  influence  to  be  had,  which  was  most  necessary  for 
the  doing  of  them.  My  first  love  is  lost,  I  dont  love  with 
that  fervour,  sod  life,  and  strength  as  heretofore ;  but  it  is 
no  fault  of  mine,  the  Spirit  did  arbitrarily  retire,  without 
my  iniquity  or  transgression,  upon  which  this  lan^or  is 
come  upon  me.''  We  must  understand  more  of  consistency 
in  the  precepts,  and  criminations,  and  communications  of 
the  wise  ana  holy  Gtod,  than  to  imagine  there  was  place 
or  room  left  for  such  explications. 

3.  That  the  Spirit  is  apt  to  communicate  itself  unto  re- 
newed souls  for  such  purposes,  we  may  fiirther  arp;ue  from 
hence,  that  it  always  can  do  it  without  any  prejudice  to 
itself.  There  is  an  all  sufficient  fulness  and  plenitude  of 
Spirit ;  it  is  a  perpetual  spring  which  thi  innuence  is  to 
go  forth  from.  And  therelore  whilst  these  communications 
ean  be  afforded  without  any  kind  of  prejudice,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  (the  case  being  as  it  is,  between  it  and  its 
own  ompring,  regenerate  souls)  bat  that  they  will,  but 
that  they  are,  always  ready  to  be  given  forth :  and  we  are 
sure  that  its  fulness  admits  of  no  abatement  bv  all  its  com- 
munications. The  sun  hath  lost  nothing  of  its  warmth 
and  influence  by  spending  it  upon  the  world  for  almost 
six  thousand  years  together :  much  less  can  infinite  ful- 
ness snfler  diminuticm.    I  ar^^ue, 

4.  From  hence,  that  Divme  influence  doth  go  forth 
onto  all  creatures,  and  is  exhibited  unto  all  natures,  ac- 
cording as  is  needful  fi>r  their  proper  and  connatural  ac- 
tions, and  therefore  certainly  it  will  not  be  withheld  from 
the  new  creature,  and  the  new  natare,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  actions  which  are  suitable  to  that.  For  this 
would  be  as  Strang  a  supposition,  as  if  one  would  imagine 
a  prince  to  be  mighty  liberal  in  all  his  provisions  for  his 
servants,  but  a^  to  starve  his  own  children,  the  issue  of 
his  body :  this  is  a  most  nnsupposable  thing.  It  is  by  an 
influence  originally  Divine,  that  every  creature  is  enabled 
to  act  whatsoever  it  acts;  enabled,  not  made  to  act  in 
many  cases,  but  enabled.  It  is  bv  a  Divine  influence  that 
every  plant  and  tree  brings  forth  after  its  kind,  that  the 
sun  shmes,  that  the  fire  bums,  that  all  actions  are  done, 
and  all  motions  set  on  foot  that  are  any  where  to  be  founa 
through  the  world.  He  gives  to  all  breath  and  being : 
and  all  things  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him. 
He  feeds  the  ravens,  he  feeds  the  sparrows,  he  takes  care 
of  the  lilies  j  and  do  we  think  he  will  starve  and  lamish 
the  souls  which  he  hath  made  to  live  spiritually,  so  as  that 
they  can't  be  able  to  act.  or  have  power  to  move  m  stir 
this  way  or  that,  in  any  holy  or  spiritual  action  1  Th^  is 
a  thing  never  to  be  supposed. 

5.  The  communicativeness  of  the  Spirit  upon  this  ac- 
count is  hence  to  be  argued,  that  it  is  always  oefore-hand 
with  us  in  its  communications.  It  communicates  more 
than  we  improve.  A  very  great  argument  this,  that  it  is 
not  unapt  to  communicate.  Indeed  the  case  is  most  ob- 
servably so  in  the  natural  world,  as  I  may  speak ;  that  is, 
that  active  power  and  principle  that  works  to  and  fro 
throughout,  doth  in  proportion  much  exceed  the  passive 
and  receptive  capacity.  Nothing  is  more  evident.  The 
light  ana  influence  of  the  sun  would  suffice  many  thou- 
sand such  earths;  this  earth  is  too  narrow  and  too  limited 
a  thing  to  receive  and  improve  all  the  light  and  influence 
of  the  sun.  And  then  as  to  what  falls  upon  this  earth 
itself,  how  much  is  there  of  seminal  virtue  that  is  lost,  as 
it  were,  from  year  to  year !  As  much  as  might  suffice,  for 
ought  we  know,  for  ten  such  earths  as  this,  supposing  that 
all  seminal  virtue  should  come  to  be  actually  prolific  of 
what  is  like  it  in  kind.  The  case  is  most  manifestly  so, 
as  to  spiritual  inflaences  and  communications ;  we  are  not 
straitened  there,  the  straitness  and  narrowness  is  in  the 
subject,  in  ourselves,  and  that  blessed  Spirit  always  goes 
ocyond  us.  It  is  a  convictive  appeal  that  the  prophet 
makes  in  Mic.  ii.  7.  O  thou  that  art  named  the  house  of 
Jacob,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  1  are  these  his 
doings  1  do  not  my  words  do  good  to  him  that  walketh 


uprightly  1  It  aignes  that  there  is 
disposition,  or  incapacity  in  the  sobieet,  if  thiags  do  not 
take,  if  souls  do  not  prosper.  Do  not  my  words  do  food 
to  him  that  walketh  upnghtlv  1  What!  is  the  Spim  of 
the  Lord  straitened  1    So  tne  apostle  abo  hnura  kn  the 


Corinthians  in  3  Cor.  vi.  12.  Ye  are  not  straitciied  in  as, 
but  ye  are  straitened  in  your  own  bowels.  In  what  respect 
doth  he  mean  that  they  were  not  straitened  in  them  t  He 
means  plain  enough,  that  what  of  the  influence  and  eom- 
munication  of  the  Hoi  v  GUiost  had  come  forth  vpoa  them, 
to  dispose  and  frame  them  for  that  great  work  of  treating 
and  dealing  with  souls,  it  was  not  rally  anawered  fay  thoK 
whom  they  did  treat  and  deal  with:  "  Ye  are  not  atiait> 
ened  in  us.^'  He  gives  a  very  great  demoostxaticai  of  it, 
in  what  he  speaks  with  such  largeness  and  libeity  of  spi- 
rit, in  all  that  goes  before.  He  speaks  like  a  man  trinph- 
ing  in  that  lai^ge  and  abundant  sen^e,  which  be  had  otf 
those  full  and  flowing  communications  of  the  Holy  Ghat, 
which  had  come  in  upon  him,  by  which  he  was  enahkd  ic 
"  do  all  things,  to  bear  all  thinn,  to  endure  all  things." 
to  pass  through  whatsoever  difficulties,  to  be  in  '^taipa, 
imprisonments,  walchings,  fastings,  with  all  pareaess,  loag- 
suffering,  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ohost.  by  hive  wnfrignrd, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  oi  God,"  and  so  on. 
"O  ye  Corinthians,"  saiih  he,  "oor  mouth  is  open  ma 
vou,  our  heart  is  enlarged.  Ye  are  not  strained  in  as, 
out  in  your  own  bowels.''  This  argues  the  matter  we  are 
speaking  of,  even  a  fortiori.  The  ministers  of  the  Goipd 
at  that  time  were  not  fountains,  they  were  bot  citfems; 
and  if  they  were  not  straitened  in  the  very  cistenn,  maeh 
less  in  the  fountain.  "  Even  in  that  commmiirarioB  which 
is  come  so  near  you ;  that  cistern  from  whcmoe  yon  are  to 
receive,  there  ye  are  not  straitened.  Ye  are  not  sttaiicned 
in  us,  but  ye  are  Ktraitened  in  your  own  bowds." 

6.  We  find  it  frequently  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of 
prayer,  that  communications  suitable  to  the  actkns  of  m 
Chnstian  and  the  divine  life  might  be  given  forth ;  bat 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  thai  we  ahoald 
be  taught  to  pray  for  an  incommunicable  thine.  Tks 
consideration  we  formerly  made  use  of  to  prove  that  sack 
communications  are  necessary,  and  it  eqnaUy  serves  tk 
present  purpose,  to  prove  that  th^  are  poanMe.  For  as 
we  are  not  taught  to  pray  but  for  such  things  as  are  of 
great  concernment  to  us,  so  we  have  very  little  reason  t» 
^ink  that  we  should  ever  be  taui^t  to  prav  for  such  thiap 
as  are  not  granti^le,  or  cannot  be  had.  Bat  we  find  tie 
«postle  mwng  it  matter  of  prayer  in  Eph.  iii.  1€.  ib« 
Grod  would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his  iter 
to  be  strengthened  with  mir ht  Ira^  his  Spirit  in  the  maa 
man ;  tluU  so  Christ  mi^bt  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  fiuik, 
&c.  intimating  that  Chnst  conld  have  no  rn—mf  rrr  wiik 
their  spirits,  but  by  their  active  faith  in  him.  They  naa 
entertain  him,  and  converse  with  him,  believing  in  km, 
and  drawing  influence  from  him  that  way :  bat  this  eosy 
never  be  done  unless  they  were  stren^thenea  with  all  nighi 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  to  this  pnrpoae :  and  there- 
fore this  is  a  thing  for  which  the  apostle  thoocht  it  fiiio 
''bow  his  knees  unto  the  God  ana  Father  of  oar  Lortf 
Jesus  Christ"  And  so,  as  we  noted  upon  that  other  o& 
casion,  in  praying  for  the  Colossians  that  they  ''rni^t 
walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,"  he  prays  lor 
an  influence  by  which  they  might  be  enaMed  ao  to  walk. 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  that  they  misht  walk  ia  tkr 
Spirit  For  it  can  be  no  other  than  that  infiociiee  far  vbxk 
they  were  so  to  wiXV,  "  being  fruitful  in  every  good  woil' 
as  yon  have  it  there  expressed  also :  an  inflocnee  sniied  to 
the  actions  and  operations  of  the  new  creatnre,  or  of  thisc 
who  are  made  spiritually  alive. 

7.  We  ma3r  further  argue  hence,  that  if  we  do  not  sap- 
pose  the  Spirit  thus  communicative,  according  as  the  am 
requires,  then  were  the  whole  workmanship  oftheaev 
creature  in  vain.  For  the  ver^r  end  of  its  creation  is  tk 
doing  of  holy  and  roiritual  actions,  but  the^  oodul  nevei 
be  done  without  sucn  an  influence  as  by  which  the  pris- 
ciples  of  the  new  creature  may  be  reduced  into  act  We 
are  his  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesos  imto  good 
works,  EiA.  ii.  10.  Now  it  were  a  most  unreasoankk 
thinir,  ana  infinitely  unworthy  the  Divine  wisdom,  ihtf  k 


should  create  such  a  creature  for  such  m  parpoae.  am 
supply  it  with  influence  that  can  make  it  serve  thai 
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pone.  Then  might  it  be  said  as  well  in  reference  to  the 
new  creation,  as  it  was  said  to  the  lapsed,  apostate  part  of 
the  old,  Are  all  men  made  in  vain  1  Indeed  they  made 
themselres  so,  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  made.  Bat  that  there  shomd  oe  an  essay  to  reno- 
Tate  things,  a  new  creation,  and  sack  a  sort  of  creature  as 
should  now  certainly  attain  the  end  for  which  it  was  made, 
this  is  a  thing  never  to  be  supposed.  What  was  each 
principle  in  the  new  creature  made  for,  but  for  actions 
suitable  to  that  principle  1  Why  is  faith  put  into  the  soul, 
but  that  the  soul  might  be  enabled  to  believe  1  Why  love, 
but  that  it  might  act  lovel  Why  patience,  but  that  it 
might  exercise  patience  1  But  after  that  these  principles  are 
aJl  actually  implanted  in  the  soul,  without  an  influence 
they  can't  be  brought  forth  into  act,  as  hath  been  formerly 
shown ;  there  must  be  therefore  a  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  it  must  be  still  ready  to  communicate  in  order  to 
these  actings,  otherwise  the  whole  frame  of  the  new  crea^ 
tare  were  to  no  purpose. 

8.  We  find  that  Christians  are  called  upon,  and  pressed 
to  increase  and  abound  more  and  more  in  good  works ;  (as 
in  1  Cor.  zv.  58.  Be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  m  the  Lord.  And 
in  1  Thess.  iv.  1.  We  exhort  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  as  ye  have  received  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk  and 
to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound  more  and  more ;)  which 
plainly  implies  that  there  is  still  a  proportionable  influence 
thereto,  if  it  were  attended  to  and  improved. 

9.  Influence  for  such  purpose  hath  been  owned  and 
acknowledged  to  have  been  received  in  a  way  of  prayer, 
and  therefore  we  are  always  to  look  upon  it  as  communi- 
cable. In  the  day  when  I  cried  thou  answeredst  me,  and 
strengthenedstme  with  strength  in  my  soul,  Psal.  cxxxviii. 
3.  There  is  a  recorded  experience.  It  is  but  ask.  and 
have.  "  I  have  asked,  and  I  have  had  upon  my  asking; 
influence  did  come  in.  He  strengthened  me  with  strength 
in  my  soul." 

10.  And  lastly.  It  is  matter  of  express  promise  and  of 
faith,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  certain  thing  that  such 
eommimication  is  to  be  had.  Of  promise,  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  it  most  plainly  in  Luke  xi.  13.  If  ve— being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children ;  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  ihe  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  I  JEle  will  give  his  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  it,  as  readily  as  you  do  bread  to  your 
children,  and  you  have  great  reason  to  suppose,  much 
more  readily.  And  in  reference  to  holy  and  spiritual  ac- 
tions (for  these  are  a  Christian's  fruit)  our  Saviour  tells 
his  disciples  that,  Let  them  but  abide  in  him,  (which  is  a 

g&rallel  expression  to  walking  in  the  Spirit,  ror  it  is  his 
pint  in  which  they  are  to  walk,)  and  they  shall  bring  forth 
much  fruit,  John  xv.  5.  He  hath  assured  us  that  it  shall 
be  so.  And  it  is  matter  of  faith  as  it  is  promised ;  for  we 
are  plainly  told,  that  we  are  to  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  through  faith,  in  Oal.  iii.  14.  It  therefore  must  be 
a  certain  thmg  before.  For  faith  doth  not  make  its  object 
be,  but  the  object  must  be  prc-existent.  That  which  I 
am  to  believe  as  true,  must  be  true  before  I  believe  it ;  I 
don't  make  it  true  by  believing.  That  is,  I  am  not  to 
pitch  my  faith  upon  an  object,  which  is  hitherto  false,  and 
then  think  to  make  a  falsehood  truth  by  my  believing :  but 
that  which  I  am  to  believe  as  true,  musL  as  hath  been 
said,  first  be  true  before  I  believe  it^  and  the  truth  of  the 
thing  is  the  reason  why  I  am  obliged  to  believe  it.  If 
therefore  I  am  to  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  or  the 
promised  Spirit,  by  faith,  it  must  certainly  be  true  before, 
that  it  is  receivable,  that  it  is  to  be  had,  that  it  and  its  in- 
fluences can  be  afibrded,  and  are  ready  to  be  communicated. 
And  the  case  being  so,  why  do  we  wistly  look  upon 
one  another  with  meagre  and  lani^aishing  souls,  mto 
which  leanness  enters,  which  are  wasting,  and  consuniing, 
and  pining  away  imder  their  own  distempers  1  There  is  an 
infinite  fulness  of  Spirit,  from  whence  we  may  have  what 
is  suitable  to  all  our  need :  "  That  ye  might  be  filled  with 
all  the  f^hiess  of  God."  The  apostle  brings  in  that  prayer 
of  his  when  he  had  been  desiring  that  they  might  be 
strengthened  with  mieht  by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  in 
the  before-mentioned  Eph.  iii.  Tnat  such  communications 
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are  to  be  had  as  are  needful  to  oar  walking  in  the  Spirit, 
it  was  necessary  thus  to  insist  upon  it,  that  we  mieht  un« 
derstand  and  know  to  what  it  is  to  be  imputed,  and  where 
all  the  blame  and  fault  ought  to  lie,  if  there  be  lanfuishingg 
upon  us,  if  we  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit,  if  our  xnees  are 
too  feeble,  and  we  ean't  walk,  if  we  are  become  in  a 
spiritual  sense  cripples,  unapt,  unable  for  spiritual  motion 
and  action.  And  therefore  it  concerns  us  to  bethink  our- 
selves seriously  whether  there  be  not  the  tokens  upon  us  of 
a  spiritual  decay,  languor,  ineptitude  for  the  actions  and 
functions  of  the  spiritual  and  Christian  life.  Are  there 
not  ?  Can  we  say^  that  Gtod  is  with  us  as  he  hath  been 
wont  to  be  with  his  people  heretofore  1  If  he  be  with  us, 
why  is  it  thusi  According  to  that  expostulation  in  Judges 
vi.  13.  When,  in  another  sense,  that  people  were  in  a 
miserable,  decaying  state,  is  it  not  in  a  spiritual  sense  so 
with  usi  Do  we  not  fade  as  a  leafl  Are  there  not  gray 
hairs  here  and  there  upon  us  1  If  the  Lord  be  with  us  as 
formerly  by  the  commanications  and  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  why  are  our  hearts  so  low  1  Why  is  it  that  so  little 
grace  stirs  1  Why  is  there  so  little  faith,  so  little  love  to 
him,  and  so  little  appearance  and  discovery  of  a  heavenly 
mind  1  Why  do  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  flourish  no  morel 
It  concerns  us  to  bethink  ourselves.  Can  we  say  God  is 
with  us  as  he  hath  been  with  his  people?  or  as  it 
may  possibly  be  remembered  he  bath  been  with  ust 
witn  us  in  our  closets  1  with  us  in  our  families  7  with  ua 
at  our  tables  1  Is  he  with  us  at  his  own  table?  Is  he  with 
us  in  our  ordinary  affairs  and  converse?  Is  he  with  us  in 
our  solemn  assemblies,  as  he  hath  sometime  been  among 
us  here?  Is  this  Spirit  with  us,  as  a  Spirit  of  faith,  a 
Spirit  of  love,  and  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind  1  Is  it 
with  us  as  a  Spirit  of  humiliation  in  such  a  time  as  this,  to 
abase  and  humble  us,  and  lay  us  low  in  the  dust  before 
the  Lord  ?  Is  it  with  us,  as  a  Spirit  of  grace  and  suppli- 
cation, to  enable  us  to  strive  ana  wrestle  with  Heaven,  to 
implore  earnestly,  and  cry  aload  for  mercy  in  such  a  ticte 
as  this  1  Is  it  with  us,  as  a  sin-mortifying  spirit,  a  world- 
crucifying  Spirit ;  as  the  Spirit  of  meekness,  and  patience, 
and  self-oenial,  and  humility :  and  as  the  Spirit  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  as  a  holy  and  a  heavenly  Spirit  1  If  it  be  noL 
if  our  own  hearts  must  say  it  is  not,  it  is  fit  we  should 
Imow  what  to  say^  next,  that  is,  that  it  lies  upon  us  that  it 
is  not.  It  is  not  because  this  Spirit  is  not  full,  or  is  less 
apt  to  give  forth  its  influences  than  formerly,  but  because 
we  do  not  our  part;  we  do  not  mind  walking  in  the 
Spirit  as  that  which  doth  belonp:  to  us,  and  to  our  state  as 
our  duty.    Which  is  the  next  tfiing  we  have  to  speak  to. 
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We  now  go  on, 

Secondly,  To  show,  that  it  belongs  to  the  state  of  rege- 
nerate persons,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  as  a  duty.  The  former. 
viz.  that  it  belongs  to  them  as  a  vrivUege^  is  implied 
in  the  precept,  as  you  have  heard ;  this  latter  is  expressed 
in  it,  as  you  plainly  see.  Walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  thing 
enjoined  upon  Christians,  or  those  who  are  supposed  to 
Uve  in  the  Spirit,  that  they  walk  in  it.  This  therefore 
doth  imply,  that  somewhat  is  incumbent  upon  us  as 
matter  of  duty,  with  which  a  participation  of  the  Spirit,  in 
order  to  our  walking  in  it,  is  connected.  And  it  will  be 
here  requisite,—!.  To  say  somewhat  concerning  this  con- 
nexion,  ^3.  To  give  you  an  account  of  those  things  where- 
with such  participation  of  the  Spirit  is  connected. 

1.  It  is  requisite  to  premise  somewhat  concerning  this 
connexion.  That  there  is  such  a  connexion  is  plain  to  you 
already,  from  what  hath  been  said :  the  precept  doth  mani- 
festly suppose  it.  What  kind  of  connexion  it  is,  I  shall 
very  brieny  show  you,  only  in  these  two  particulars,  viz, 
—that  it  is  gratuitous,  and— that  it  is  yet  a  sure  connexion. 

1.  It  is  a  gratuitous  connexion.  Not  a  natural  one,  as 
though  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  but  that,  if  such 
and  such  things  should  be  by  way  of  grace  procured,  or 
done  for  any  of  the  children  of  men,  still  a  further  and  a 
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fartlidr  eotmnanication  of  the  Spirit  mast  needs  ensne. 
And  we  know  there  are  many  things  that  are  so  connected 
in  their  own  natures  that  it  wonld  imply  a  contradiction, 
that  one  should  be,  and  the  other  not.  But  such  connex- 
ion there  is  not  in  the  present  case.  For  if  we  should  re- 
flect upon  any  of  the  things  wherewith  we  may  suppose 
such  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  to  be  most  connected, 
it  would  be  apparent  that  the  connexion  is  most  gratuitous, 
we  can  reflect  upon  nothing  wherewith  it  is  more  eminently 
connected  than  with  faith,  as  we  shall  hare  occasion  to 
show  presently.  But  no  man  can  suppose  the  connexion 
to  be  natural  between  an  act  of  faith  exerted  and  put  forth 
in  and  by  my  soul,  and  a  participation  consequent  there- 
upon of  an  influence  from  the  eternal  and  almighty  Spirit 
of  God.  For  how  is  it  concerned  in  me,  if  it  did  not  con- 
cern itself  t  Or  what  claim  or  challenge  could  there  hare 
been,  if  it  had  not  brought  itself  under  an  obligation,  of 
such  a  Divine  inflaence.  As  well  might  a  worm  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  command  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
or  occasion  it  so  and  so  to  communicate  its  influence  and 
its  light.  When  we  say  it  is  a  gratuitous  connexion,  it 
imports  these  two  things : 

1.  That  it  is  a  connexion  made  with  absotute,  sovereign 
liberty :  that  such  a  connexion  miffht  have  been,  or  mignt 
not  have  been,  antecedently  to  its  being  settled  and  made. 

2.  It  imports  not  only  liberty,  but  complacency  in  the 
vouchsafement :  that  whatsoever  is  done  m  such  a  way  is 
done  with  delight,  that  he  that  doth  it  takes  pleasure 
in  the  doing  of  it.  Indeed  both  these  are  manifestly  im- 
ported in  that  expression  in  Phil.  ii.  13.  It  is  Gkxi  that 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  ^rood  pleasure. 
Of  his  good  pleasure,  i.  e.  so  as  that  he  might  nave  for- 
borne so  to  work,  if  it  had  pleased  him ;  and  while  he  doth 
so  work  in  us,  it  doth  most  highly  please  him  so  to  work, 
or  to  vouchsafe  that  co-operative  mfluence.  He  doth  it 
with  delight ;  &s  it  were,  enjoying  his  own  act,  and  gratify- 
ing himself  in  the  benignity  of  his  own  nature,  from  whence 
it  doth  proceed  that  he  works  with  such  creatures  as  these. 

In  both  these  ways  we  must  understand  it  to  be  gratui- 
tous, that  there  is  any  such  connexion  between  any  thing 
of  our  duty,  and  such  a  participation  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
gratuitous  the  former  way  anteeedentfy  to  any  such  con- 
nexion made  and  settled,  as  hath  been  shown.  It  is  gra- 
tuitous in  the  latter  sense  continuedly  all  along,  while  this 
conaexion  doth  hold,  as  it  will  perpetually  hold.  For 
though  it  be  true  indeed,  that  after  this  connexion  is  once 
made  and  settled,  he  who  had  made  and  settled  it,  hath 
brought  himself  under  an  obligation,  so  as  that  he  will  not 
rescind  it,  as  we  shall  presently  show  you,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  now  continued  upon  such  terms,  as  that  it  may,  or 
may  not  be ;  yet  it  is  gratuitous  stiU  in  the  latter  sense, 
that  is,  as  being  continued  with  complacency,  he  never  re- 
penting that  he  hath  made  such  a  connexion,  but  remain- 
mg  in  the  same  mind  still,  and  always ;  that  we  doing  so 
and  so,  or  there  being  such  dispositions  and  frames  of  spirit 
inwrought  in  us,  they  shall  be  earnests  and  pledges  to  us  of 
still  further  communications  of  his  Spirit,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  his  own  law  and  rule,  habenH  dtdrilwr^  "to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given."    So  it  is  a  gratuitous  connexion. 

3.  It  is  a  sure  connexion.  Most  stable  and  firmf 
such  as  whereof  we  need  not  fear  an  alteration.  This 
may  seem  not  so  well  to  agree  with  the  former;  if  it  be  so 
free  and  gratuitous,  then  some  may  think  that  it  should 
not  be  so  sure.  But  the  apostle  hath  taught  us  to  argue 
otherwise  in  this  case,  and  to  understand  the  matter  quite 
after  another  tenor,  in  that  passage  of  his,  in  Rom.  vi.  16. 
Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  of  grace,  to  the  end 
that  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed.  That  is, 
the  evangelical  promise  in  general,  whereof  this,  of  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  is  one  ereat  part^yea,  itself 
sometimes  goes,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  name  of— the  promise.  Ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Qhost,  for  the  promise  is  to  you  and  your 
children,  in  Acts  ii.  38,  39.  It  is  therefore  free,  that  it 
might  be  sure.  This,  I  confess,  according  to  the  manner 
of  men,  would  not  be  thought  good  logic.  Things  in  re- 
ference whereto  men  act  freely,  or  are  left  to  their  liberty, 
one  would  think  were  very  onsure.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  blessed  God  in  this  case.  We  are  so  much  the  more 
ascertained  by  how  much  the  more  the  root  and  foundation 


of  this  connexion  is  in  grace.    For  we  mnat  ccmtniitT  how 
grace  hath  laid  out  its  own  method,  and  made  way  for  the 
pursuing  and  bringing  about  its  own  great  design.    Con- 
sider it  in  reference  to  this  very  case,  the  commmiieaiioa 
of  the  Spirit ;  it  was  obtained  by  a  Mediator;  it  was  so 
designed  and  determined,  that  no  influence  of  the  Spirit 
should  go  forth  in  order  to  sarinff  parpoaes  VBto  the 
lost  and  apostate  children  of  men,  but  in  and  thraagfa  a 
Mediator.    Therefore  it  is  told  us  again  and  again  ia 
Scripture  that  it  is  he  that  sends  it,  or  if  the  Father  he 
said  to  send  it,  that  he  would  send  it  in  his  name.    Both 
these  form  of  expression  yon  have  in  the  14th  and  15th 
chapters  of  John's  Gospel,  and  to  the  same  porpose  some- 
what in  thft  16th.    And  he  was  made  a  carsc  lor  vr,  for 
this  purpose,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  cone 
upon  the  Gtentiles.  that  they  might  receire  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  througn  faith,  in  Q&.  iii.  14.    And  hempoa, 
upon  the  sosception  and  undertaking'  of  the  Mediator,  a 
covenant  is  established  and  settled  on  sore  pimniscs,! 
system  of  sure  promises  comprised  and  formed  up  torether, 
in  which,  as  was  said  before,  this  is  the  nmin  thi^,  that 
the  Spirit  should  be  given  forth.    Now  the  whole  onder- 
taking  of  the  Mediator  must  otherwise  fail  and  eome  to 
nothing,  and  all  these  promises,  which  are  yea  and  aaKa 
in  him,  3  Cor.  i.  90.    so  that  hence  it  cannot  bat  be  thsi, 
though,  as  you  have  heard,  this  is  a  connexion  most  aibi- 
trarilj  made,  yet  it  is  a  most  sure  and  certain  conacxioa 
notwithstanding ;  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit,  wheresoever  ii 
is  given  forth,  is  given  forth  through  a  Mediator  and  opoa 
the  promise.    And  so  we  must  understand  the  tenor  of 
ths  connexion,  as  that  upcm  such  daty  the  pnrtieipBiioB  of 
the  Spirit  will  still  ensue,  in  fhrther  and  fkrther  degrees; 
and  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  is  inenmbent  apoa  as 
in  a  way  of  duty,  there  we  cant  promise  it  to  oorsdves  in 
any  certain  stated  course,  though  according  toils abaolaie 
liberty,  it  cata  go  forth  and  let  out  its  inilacnce  when  and 
where  it  pleases. 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  things  themaelTes  thai 
are  charged  upon  us  as  matter  of  duty,  wherewith  Ae  par- 
ticipation of  tne  Spirit  is  connected.  And  they  arc  saeh 
as  these ; 

I.  A  sense  of  our  indigent  state  in  tb»  lespytt :  ihai 
we  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  this  blessed  Spirit  md  its 
vital  influences,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  ChristiaB  file: 
that  we  can  do  nothing,  nothing  as  we  should,  not  tara  i 
hand,  or  move  a  foot,  without  it.  It  was  most  reawasMe, 
that  the  gradual  communications  of  this  ^nrit  shonki  be 
in  connexion  with  sach  a  disposition  and  temper  of  vol 
in  us.  For  do  we  think  it  were  honourable  that  the  Soint 
should  be  under  an  obligation  there  to  be  and  work,  waere 
there  is  no  apprehension  at  all  of  any  work  done,  bat 
what  might  as  well  be  done  by  a  common  hand ;  and  thtf 
it  should  do  the  work,  and  we  have  the  honour  of  it,  thai 
there  should  be  a  dL^position  in  us  to  arrogate  it  lo  onr- 
selves,  if  there  be  any  noly,  gracious  operatiosi  in  ns,whifh 
hath  a  tendency  to  our  future  happy  bein^.  Nothing  is 
more  apparent  than  that  there  was  a  high  congiiiity  ia  if, 
that  the  Spirit  should  still  go  forth  in  its  gpradaal  commn- 
nieations  and  exertions  of  its  influence,  so  as  that  there  be 
sense  still  preserved  in  the  subiect  to  be  gradually  wroagbi 
upon,  that  without  it  we  can  do  nothing.  We  may  easily 
see  how  the  matter  stands  in  this  respect,  if  we  do  bat 
consider  where  there  have  been  most  manifest  langacFh- 
ings  and  decays,  feebleness  and  weakness,  as  to  aB  the 
actions  and  operations  of  the  spiritual  life.  As  to  instnaee 
in  the  church  of  Laodicea,  it  is  plain  they  were  got  into  a 
posture  yery  unsuitable  unto  walking  in  the  Spirit,  and 
see  what  their  sense  was  of  themselves,  and  of  their  ova 
state  all  this  while :  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  knovesx  not 
that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked.  Rev.  iii.  17.  If  they  are  blind  and  maimed 
creatures,  whom  this  Spirit  is  to  have  the  conduct  oC,  i 
doth  justly  insist  upon  this,  that  they  reflect,  and  under- 
stand  themselves  to  be  blind  and  maimed,  that  thev  can^ 
go  without  being  led,  without  being  supported  and'  borne 
up  in  their  way  all  along.  And  while  there  is  little  of  this 
sense  among  us  of  our  great  need  of  the  continual  infln- 
ence  of  the  blessed  Spirit  is^  order  to  the  conducting 
whole  course  of  our  walking,  it  is  not  much  to  be 
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dered  at,  if  this  Spirit  do  suspend  and  restrain  its  influ- 
ences, and  be  at  a  rery  sreat  distance  from  us.    And  I  am 
afraid  there  u  very  little  of  this  sense  among  us  at  this 
daj,  that  it  is  too  generally  thought,  that  we  can  do  well 
enough  withoat  the  Spirit.    There  is  not  that  notion  and 
apprehension,  yet  there  seems  to  be  that  practical  judg- 
ment, "  we  don't  need  the  Spirit ;"  and  wnen  we  are  left 
destitute  of  it  in  a  great  measure,  we  don't  feel  a  need  of  it. 
and  there  is  little  complaint  that  the  Spirit  in  retired,  ana 
not  giren  forth  as  some  have  founa  it  in  former  days. 
Gray  hain  are  here  and  there  upon  us,  yet  we  Imow  it  not, 
(to  apply  those  words  to  this  purpose,  which  might  mean 
another  thing  in)  Hos.  vii.  9.  It  is  with  a  great  many 
Christians  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  with  Sampson  in  Judg. 
xvi.  20.  He  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from  him. 
God  was  gone,  and  his  great  strength  was  ^one.  and  he 
knew  it  not,  but  thought  to  have  found  it  with  him  as  at 
other  times.  When  we  walk  on  from  day  to  day  in  a  course 
of  ordinanr  duty,  and  it  may  be  get  nothing  by  it,  no  life, 
no  strengtn,  no  influence  of  the  Spirit,  how  little  sense  is 
there  all  this  while  of  its  absence  from  us  1  How  few,  that 
regret  the  matter  1    One  would  think  there  should  be 
strange  palpitations  and  throbbings  of  heart  among  us,  to 
think  how  little  there  is  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
breathing  in  his  own  ordinances,  and  through  the  most 
sacred,  weighty,  and  important  truths  that  we  hear  from 
time  to  time.  Methinks  our  hearts  should  misgive  us,  and 
we  should  be  often  recounting  with  ourselves,  What  will 
this  come  to  1    A  religion  not  animated  by  the  Spirit,  in 
which  there  is  no  life,  no  influence,  what  will  it  come  to  1 
3.  A  deep  iqpprehension,  or  an  inward,  cordial  owning 
of  the  arbitrarmess  of  the  Spirit  and  its  communications, 
and  of  our  own  gr^  unworthiness  thereof.    This  is  an- 
other thing  wherewith  we  are  to  account  the  stated  com- 
munications of  the  Spirit  are  connected.  That  is,  that  there 
be  not  only  a  sense  of  our  want  and  indigency,  but  of  our 
very  great  unworthiness  that  ever  that  pure  and  Holy 
Spirit  should  touch  with  our  souls,  or  have  to  do  with  us. 
This  way  is  its  virtue  engaged  and  drawn  forth.  How  was 
the  virtue  of  Christ  drawn  forth  in  order  to  the  doing  of 
cures  which  he  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  1    It  is  a  re- 
markable instance  to  our  present  purpose  which  we  have 
in  Matt.  viii.  8.    "Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldest  come  imder  my  roof;"  then  goes  rorth  his  in- 
fluence, and  does  the  thing  that  was  desired  to  be  done. 
To  have  only  this  notion  in  our  minds,  alas  I  that  sig- 
nifies little;  Diit  to  have  an  intimate,  habitual  sense  in- 
wrought in  our  hearts,  and  maintained  there,  "  how  most 
utterly  unworthy  we.  especially,  and  indeed  all  men  are, 
that  ever  there  should  have  been  a  descent  of  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  the  living  Gkid ;  that  ever  it  should  have  let  down 
any  thing  of  its  light  and  influence  into  this  dismal  and 
impure  world.''    Were  we  more  worthy  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  work  among  us,  than  among  pagans  1  Where 
there  is  an  admiring  sense  of  the  arbitranness  of  grace  in 
this  case,  and  our  own  great  unworthiness,  there  the  Spirit 
is  most  apt  to  issue  forth  in  vital  influence  according  to 
the  necessities  of  our  state.    This  is  true  humility  and 
poverty  of  Spirit,  to  which  that  kingdom  belongs,  which, 
m  the  very  primordia  of  it,  is  made  up  of  righteousness  aua 
pcAce,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Matt  v.  3.  compared 
with  Rom.  xiv.  17.  It  is  to  the  humble  soul  that  still  more 

grace  is  given,  but  he  resisteth  the  proud,  (James  iv.  6.) 
lose  who  are  so  insolent  as  to  think  no  divine  gift  too 
Kood  for  them.  But  to  the  humble  soul  that  Ues  in  the 
dust  self-abased,  and  aiway  in  an  apt  posture  to  admire 
ffrace,  if  it  may  but  have  any,  the  least,  breath  of  that  in- 
fluence from  the  blessed  Spint  of  God ;  it  may  be  expected 
still  freely  to  be  given  forth.  The  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity— and  dwelleth  in  the  high  and  holy 
place,  looks  to  that  man,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of 
a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  his  word,  Isa.  Ixvi.  2. 
and  Ivii.  15.  And  if  you  look  back  to  the  14th  verse  of 
that  chapter,  you  find  the  expressions  more  apposite  to  our 
present  purpose,  Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way, 
take  up  the  stumbling  bloek  out  of  the  way  of  my  people ; 
"  I  would  have  my  people  have  a  fine,  easy,  pleasant^  com- 
fortable walk,"  (such  as  is  their  walk,  who  walk  m  the 
Spirit,)  and  then  it  is  immediately  added,  "  Thus  saith  the 
hjgh  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 


is  holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  placci  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones  j" 
so  as  that  they  shall  be  always  in  a  posture  for  walking-in 
that  way  thus  cast  up,  prepared,  ana  made  level  for  them. 

3.  A  high  valuation  of  spiritual  influence.  When  we 
put  the  greatest  price  upon  spiritual  good  things,  then  we 
are  in  a  disposition  to  receive  them  from  this  blessed  Spirit* 
We  find  that  they  who  have  had  most  of  it,  upon  whom  it 
hath  been  continually  coming  in  afresh,  have  been  full  of 
the  expressions  of  their  high  value  of  spiritual  communi- 
cations. And  even  where  such  things  as  are  considerable 
under  the  notion  of  means  have  be^  so  highly  valued,  it 
appears  rationall]r  to  be  collected,  that  the  end  of  those 
means  was  more  highhr  valued,  and  by  the  expressions,  by 
which  hath  been  signified  the  value  of  the  means,  the  value 
of  the  end  hath  been  more  signified ;  as  when  we  find  so 
high  an  esteem  expressed  of  the  law  of  the  word  of  God  by 
thepeopie  of  Qod  in  Scripture  records.  Why,  how  do  yoa 
understand  it,  when  it  is  said.  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is 
better  to  me  than  thousands  of  gold  andsilver,  inPsal.  cxix. 
72.  (and  other  passages  of  like  import  you  have  in  that 
psalm,  and  elsewhere.)  What !  would  we  understand  it 
otherwise  than  of  the  animated  word,  or  law  1  Was  it  a 
dead  letter,  considered  as  such,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Spirit  and  its  influence  working  through  it  and  by  it,  upon 
which  all  that  price  was  put  7  What  would  thai  nave  sig- 
nified to  have  had  a  spiritless  law,  a  law  without  any  such 
Spirit  going  with  it  as  should  make  it  a  law  of  life  1  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  you  find  it  called,  that  is,  according 
to  the  impression  that  it  hath  upon  the  heart  and  soul,  in 
Rom.  viii.  2.  It  was,  as  such,  that  the  law  of  Grod  was  so 
highly  prized  by  his  people,  as  it  was  the  medium  through 
which  the  Spirit  was  conveyed  and  given  in  from  time  to 
time.  And  we  may  measure  our  expectations  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  communicated  and  given  to  us,  very  much  by  this 
thing.  What  is  our  estimation  of  such  vouchsafements  7  If 
we  were  indeed  to  speak  the  sense  of  our  souls,  we  might 
soon  find  what  our  value  is  of  external  and  earthly  good 
things.  We  know  what  value  we  should  have  for  a  plenti- 
ftil  estate,  and  for  a  peaceful,  easy  life,  so  as  to  have  our 
flesh  in  all  things  accommodated,  and  our  sense  gratified. 
Do  we  find  that  there  is  a  proportionable  estimate  of  spi- 
ritual ^ood  things,  and  that  is,  that,  according  as  their 
value  IS  superior,  we  proportionably  esteem  them  1  Is  it 
the  sense  of  our  souls,  "  Lord,  whatever  thou  dost  with  me, 
let  me  have  much  of  thy  Spirit.  Though  I  be  poor,  though 
I  be  miserable,  though  I  be  pinched  with  straits  and  wants 
all  my  days,  tnough  I  be  exposed  to  wanderings,  let  me 
have  thy  Spirit ;  take  away  any  thing  from  me,  withhold 
any  thing  rather  than  thy  Spirit."    And  hereupon, 

4.  Earnest  desire  of  spiritual  influence.  With  that  the 
participation,  the  farther  participation  of  it  is  most  surely 
connected.  Vehement  longings,  where  there  is  some  of 
it.  are  an  earnest  of  still  more.  When  the  heart  is  panting 
alter  God,  the  living  Gkxl,  as  the  hunted  hart  after  the 
water-brooks,  it  is  a  good  pledge,  a  pre-assoring  token, 
that  there  shall  be  still  more  and  more.  How  express  are 
those  words  of  our  Saviour,  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  snail  be  filled. 
Matt.  V.  6.  To  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  is  to 
hunger  and  thirst  after  spiritual  influence ;  which  implies 
that  without  that,  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness  languish, 
or  could  never  have  been.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  thing 
seriously  to  contemplate,  that  there  should  be  a  connexion 
between  such  desires,  and  such  participations  thereupon; 
that  ever  the  great  God  should  have  vouchsafed  and  con- 
descended thus,  as  to  make  it  become  a  stated  thing,  that 
they  who  do  desire,  shall  partake,  even  of  that  sacred, 
heavenly  influence.  We  do  not  find  it  to  be  so,  as  to 
meaner  thin^,  and  of  a  lower  nature.  We  find  not  any 
such  connexion  between  the  desire  of  riches,  and  riches ; 
between  the  desire  of  honour,  and  honour.  There  is  no 
Scripture  Uiat  saith.  If  you  desire  to  be  rich,  you  shall  be 
rich ;  if  you  desire  to  be  honourable  and  great  in  this 
world,  you  shall  be  great  and  honourable ;  and  if  you  de- 
sire to  live  a  peacefm,  quiet  life,  you  shall  live  such  a  life 
in  this  world.  But  we  find  it  said,  '*  Desire,  and  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  you  shall  be  filled.'' 
There  is  no  such  connexion  of  an  appetite  to  natitral  food, 
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and  food ;  a  hvoigry  beggar  cant  be  sure,  that  because  he 
is  hungry,  therefore  he  shall  be  satisfied,  that  his  hanger 
will  entitle  him  to  a  meal's  meat ;  but  here  yon  find  the 
case  is  so ;  and  how  admirable  is  the  grace  that  hath  made 
it  so !  Desire  spiritual  influence,  and  yon  shall  have  it ; 
spiritual  communications,  and  your  receivings  shall  be 
according  to  your  hearts.  For  bring  a  sincere  desire 
directed  to  Qoa,  and  terminated  upon  him,  and  our  Saviour 
haih  assured  us,  that  if  we  ask,  we  shall  receive ;  if  we 
seek,  we  shall  find ;  if  we  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to  us, 
and  even  in  this  very  kind ;  look  into  the  context  of  that 
Scripture,  Luke  xi.  13,  13.  All  comes  at  last  to  this  result. 
How  much  more  will  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Si)irit  to  them  &at  ask  him  1  It  is  elsewhere  said,  good 
things,  and  here  it  is  said,  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  as 
grace  hath  laid  out  to  itself  its  own  methods,  desire  is  a 
drawing  thing ;  it  draws  in  vital  inflaence  from  the  bless- 
ed Spirit,  even  as  we  attract  and  draw  in  breath,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  breathing.  And  it  must  ordinarily 
be  said,  that  they  only  are  destitute  of  spiritual  influence, 
who  desire  it  not ;  and  when  that  may  be  said,  sure  there 
is  enough  to  be  said  to  justify  the  retraction  or  suspension 
of  any  such  influence. 

5.  Dependence  upon  it,  is  another  thing  wherewith  a 
participation  of  the  Spirit  is  most  surely  connected.  I 
live,  yet  not  I,  but  Ghnst  lives  in  me ;  and  the  life  that  I 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Gal.  ii.  90.  They  that 
wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  and  mount 
up  with  wings,  as  eagles,  Isa.  xl.  31.  How  did  the  poor 
cripple  (that  we  read  of  in  Acts  iii.)  derive  influence  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  walk  1  Why,  he  looked  upcm 
Peter  and  John,  expecting  to  receive  something  from  them. 
He  drew  even  with  his  eye,  a  craving  eye,  an  expecting 
eye.  '*  Sure  there  is  something  to  be  rotten  of  these  men.** 
They  bade  him  look  upon  them ;  he  looked  accordingly. 
And  we  are  bidden  to  look  too ;  "  Look  unto  me— all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,**  Isa.  xlv.  Si.  We  are  directed  to  look 
upward,  to  look  with  an  expecting  eye :  influence  will 
come.  As  the  eyes  of  all  other  creatures  are  put  up  unto 
God,  and  he  is  not  wanting  unto  the  work  of  his  hands,  so 
the  new  creature  is  prompted  to  do  so  much  more,  to  look 
up  intelligently,  and  with  design;  "  With  design  I  do  it, 
that  I  may  receive ;  and  he  who  feeds  ravens,  and  takes 
care  of  sjmotows,  wiU  not  famish  souls,  that  look  up  with 
an  expecting  and  be^xing  eye,  as  those  that  not  only  know 
their  own  need,  but  believe  his  bounty.**  And  indeed  if 
there  be  not  this  in  it,  it  is  most  hijghly  to  affinont  him,  and 
then  no  wonder,  if  the  stream  of  his  bounty  be  turned 
another  way,  and  never  reach  us. 

There  are  other  particulars,  which  I  should  have  spoken 
to,  but  I  find  the  time  prevents  me.  The  design  of  all 
this  will  much  drive  this  way,  (which  I  shall  so  iar  pre- 
vent myself,  as  to  take  notice  of  to  you  now,^  to  let  us  see, 
that  if  we  find  not  the  Spirit  communicated  to  us.  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  our  walcing  in  the  Sfurit,  it  is  through 
our  own  default,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  Pray  do  Imt 
consider ;  Is  it  not  our  &u1t,  if  we  are  insensible  of  any 
need  of  the  Spirit  1  or,  of  our  un worthiness  of  it  t  Jsn 
not  a  fault,  if  we  value  not  the  immediate  communications 
of  the  blessed  God  fhNn  his  own  Holy  Spiritl  Is  it  no 
fauli,  to  prefer  dirt  and  vanity  before  the  influences  of  that 
Spirit,  the  maintenance  of  present  qfnritual  lif^,  and  the 
pledge  and  earnest  of  an  eternal  state  of  lilb  t  is  it  no 
fault,  if  we  desire  not  that  there  should  be  a  commerce  be- 
tween us  and  that  Spirit  1  if  we  think  it  not  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  desired,  worthy  to  be  sought  afterl  If  we  could 
have  the  privilege  ofoUuly  communication  with  an  angel; 
if  we  might  have  him  to  talk  and  converse  with,  to  guide 
and  instruct  us  fh>m  daj today  in  aU  our  ways  and  almirB, 
and  to  comfort  and  relieve  us  in  all  our  troubles  and  mr- 
rows,  would  we  account  meanly  of  this  1  or,  think  it  a 
thing  fit  to  be  made  U^ht  of  1  But  what  comparoon  is  there 
between  the  commerce  of  an  angel,  and  such  a  oommeroe 
with  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  1  A  being  taken  into  that 
communion,  which  is  called  tin  communioD  of  the  Hoty 
Ghost,  in  8  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Is  it  not  our  Iknlt,  if  we  want 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  hath  noinlercoarse  with 
us,  merely  through  our  neglect,  and  because  we  care  not 
•  rtiwiiwi  Ajta  was  w»t»  •* 


foriti  Is  it  no  fault,  if  we  will  not  trast  hin  wka  kih 
promised,  and  whose  word  is  more  stable  than  ihefbaad*' 
tions  of  heaven  and  earth  t  He  hath  pronused,  and  wt 
will  not  believe  him  1  Conscience,  if  it  do  its  pait,  viU 
fasten  the  charge  of  guilt  upon  ourselves ;  that  if  there  be 
a  retraction  or  suspension  of  spiritual  communicaiiooi 
from  us,  it  is  through  our  own  fault ;  we  walk  soliiaiily; 
we  don't  walk  in  the  Spirit,  but  we  walk  akme,  and  as 
outcasts  from  God,  as  those  whom  he  hath  noching  to  do 
with,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  hot  all  thmch 
our  own  default.  It  is  meet  that  we  should  admit  lac 
conviction  of  conscience  concerning  this  thing,  that  we 
may  not  indulge  ourselves  in  so  manifest  and  so  daogenni 
a  delinquency. 


SERMON  XVn/ 


Wb  go  on  to  mention  some  more  of  the  paiticiiiar  dmSa^ 
wherewith  such  a  conununieation  of  the  Spirit  stands  eoa- 
nected,  as  is  requisite  to  our  walking  in  the  Spirit,  bendi 
the  five  already  spoken  to. 

6.  That  we  ob^  its  dictates ;  resign  and  yield  ouidfci 
to  its  governing  power.  This  is  plainly  enoogk  signified 
in  the  expressions  of  being  'Med  by  the  ^irit,"  end 
*<  walking  after  the  Smrit,"  which  we  have  divers  times  ia 
Rom.  viii. and  elsewhere.  "There  is  no  condemnsiiaato 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  walk  not  alter  the  fledb, 
but  after  the  Spirit"  This  imports  a  ductile,  sequadoas, 
guidable  frame  and  temper,  an  aptness  to  jieki  and  ooai- 
ply  with  all  the  suggestions  of  that  blessed  Spirit    TkM 

Surselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are~  alive  mm  the  dead, 
VOL  vi.  13.  How  manifestly  distrnguishable  is  the  ease, 
between  ^ing  about  to  raise  a  living  person  that  isftlka, 
and  to  raise  a  dead  carcass !  A  living  person  yields  him- 
self to  our  helping  hand:  "So  jrield  yourselves  to  God, 


xiL  1.  Pre> 


as  those  that  are  aMve/'—the  word  that 
the  same  with  that  which  we  have  in  Rom. 
sent  yourselves  to  God  a  living  sacrifice ;  and 
to  otfer  oneself  readily  for  this  or  that,  to  be  in  a  ready 
posture  to  do  what  we  are  pron^pced  to  and  pot  qnL 
And  this  walking  after  the  Spirit  is  fireqaentlr  lacaleaied 
in  that  foremoitioned  chapter,  Rom.  viiL  1, 4, 13.  And  thea 
^ou  have  the  expression  of  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  foOov- 
ing  the  other,  ver.  14.  And  again  in  this  rfaingr  * 
the  text  lies,  Gal.  v.  la  If  ye  be  led  by  tb€  Spuit. 
word  signifies  to  be  acted  by  it :  which  doth  also 
compliance  on  our  part,  and  that  we  ecBcnr ;  that  we  he 
in  a  prepared  posture  to  act  as  we  shall  be  fhsn  time  la 
time  acted.  To  rebel  against  the  l^nrit,  vexatioady  to  i 
tGndj  to  oppose  ourselves  unto  its  dictates,  we  may 
understano,  cannot  be  the  way  to  entitle  onrselTes 
commnmrations  It  is  promised  to  be  a  guide  lo  kad 
into  all  truth,  all  that  truth  which  is  after  godliness;  wc 
must  understand  it  chiefly  of  such  tmth  as  doth  eonccn 
Christian  practice ;  but  if  we  fall  out  and  qnairel  w^  ear 

Slide,  and  will  not  obey,  what  can  we  expect,  but  that  It 
oald  in  just  displeasure  retire,  and  leave  as  to  walk 
alone,  or  to  wander  as  onr  own  inclination  shall  lead  est 
7.  That  we  strictly  observe  and  closely  adhere  unlo  ear 
rule.  This  is  requisite  in  order  to  our  having  tbeae  aeed- 
ful  communiftatiims  of  the  Spirit ;  for  it  dictates  aceordiag 
to  that  external  rule :  we  oi^t  therefore  lo  Imve  oar  eye 
upon  that,  which  aU  along  Imcs  the  way  in  iriii^  we  aie 
to  walk.  We  shall  very  nnreascaiahly  and  vainly  ei^ect  to 
have  the  l^irit  still  constantly  following  us  in  all  oar  ex- 
travagancies and  excursions:  if  it  arbitrarily  do  so,  as  the 
Spirit  many  times  doih;  yet  we  have  not  reason  to  expect 
it  should  dosoina  slated  course.  The  way  of  the  Lor.  a 
strength  to  the  upright,  Prov.  x.  99.  in  their  very  «^ 
they  met  with  dieir  strength ;  holding  <m  their  eoorse  in 
that  way,  they  find  themsuves  still  to  gofrom  strengik  la 
strength,  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7.)  to  grow  strongv  and 
JSob  xviL  9.  When  onr  w%j  is  {^easing  to  God,  then' 
may  expect  that  by  his  SpixA  he  shodu  eonvcxse 
in  our  way ;  that  B^  if  his  way  *"  "" 
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together,  except  they  be  agreed :  and  especially  if  they  be 
not  ag^reed  apon  their  way.  Now  we  end,  that  the  way 
wherein  we  are  to  walk  so  as  to  please  God,  is  prescribed 
and  directed  all  along  by  his  word.  Ye  ha^e  received  of 
Qs,  saith  the  apostle,  how  ye  onght  to  walk  and  to  please 
God,  1  Thess.  iv.  I.  He  hath  directed  the  way  by  express 
precept ;  in  which  if  we  walk  and  so  please  him,  he  will 
converse  with  us  by  his  Spirit ;  then  we  shall  have  his  con- 
tinual assisting,  directing  presence.  The  steps  of  a  good 
man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord ;  and  he  delighteth  in  his 
way.  Then  though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast 
down ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand,  Psal. 
xxxvii.  S3,  34.  Enoch  gained  a  testimony  of  God,  that 
he  so  walked  as  to  please  God,  Heb.  xL  5.  To  be  sure  he 
had  him  for  the  guide  and  companion  of  his  way.  It 
IS  not  much  that  we  are  under  the  same  lot  that  our  Lord 
Christ  was  contented  to  be  under,  John  viii.  90.  He  ibat 
sent  me,  is  with  me ;  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone ; 
for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please  him.  And  he 
doth  require  it  of  us,  that  as  he  did  keep  Ms  Father's  com- 
mandments, and  abide  in  his  love ;  so  we  should  keep  his 
commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love,  (John  xv.  10.)  and 
so  have  his  spiritual  presence,  or  his  Spirit  to  be  present 
with  us,  by  wnich  he  naith  he  would  be  present  with  his, 
when  4s  to  his  outward  man  he  must  be  removed  and  gone 
otit  of  this  state.  That  passage  in  Psal.  ci.  2.  is  very  ob- 
servable; the  Psalmist  resolves  upon  this,  that  he  would 
behave  himself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way,  and  that  he  would 
walk  with  a  |)erfect  heart ;  would  take  care  of  his  way  that 
it  was  a  strait  and  perfect  path  in  which  he  should  walk; 
and  doing  this,  you  find  him  in  such  a  posture  expecting, 
*'  O  when  wilt  thou  come  unto  me  1"  Walking,  as  we  told 
you  before,  connoted  a  way;  and  this  must  be  a  way 
suitable  to  the  Spirit,  if  we  reckon  upon  walking  in  the 
Spirit.  To  walk  in  the  way  of  our  own  hearts,  and  think 
that  the  Spirit  should  be  with  us  there,  is  certainly  a  very 
foolish  expectation. 

8.  That  we  design  all  the  strength  and  vigour,  that  we 
shall  receive  iVom  the  Spirit,  in  oraer  to  our  walkinc  unto 
the  Divine  honour  and  glory  and  service,  as  the  ena  of  it. 
Walking  doth  connote  an  end,  as  well  as  a  way.  And  to 
walk  in  the  Spirit  must  suppcee,  that  there  be  an  end 
suitable  to  the  Spirit;  and  what  is  most  immediately  fVom 
Gk>d,  ought  to  be  most  directly  and  entirely  designed  for 
him.  And  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  a  very  common  fault 
among  Christians  as  to  this  thing;  they  desire  spiritual 
communications  for  themselves,  because  it  is  a  very  de- 
lightful and  pleasurable  thiuf  tobe  carried  as  upon  eagles' 
wings,  to  have  so  sensible  help  in  all  one's  walking;  there- 
fore they  desire  such  helps  and  influences  as  a  privilege ; 
and  sometimes  lament  the  retraction  and  withdrawment  of 
it  merely  as  an  infelicity,  without  charging  themselves  with 
sin  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  in  the  mean  time  forgotten,  that 
what  God  gives  upon  this  account  is  for  himself,  and  we 
ought  to  have  the  same  design  with  him.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  his  way  of  living,  Gal.  ii.  90.  I  live,  saith  he, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Immediately 
before  you  have  the  end  of  that  life,  as  here  you  have  the 
spring  and  source  of  it ;  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the 
law,  Uiai  I  might  live  unto  God,  ver.  19.  Christ  feeds  and 
maintains  that  life,  and  supplies  all  the  motive  and  active 
power  belonging  to  it,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  himself, 
and  terminate  wholly  upon  himself.  We  are  to  look  upon 
all  these  communications  as  trusts,  which  are  to  bie  em- 
ployed according  to  the  pleasure  and  for  the  service  of  him 
that  doth  intrust  us.  who  will  commit  to  your  trust, 
says  Christ,  the  true  riches,  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  the  unrighteous  mammon  1  Luke  xvi.  11.  The  things 
of  this  life  are  comprehended  under  the  ''mammon  of  un- 
righteousness;" to  these  are  opposed  "the  true  riches," 
which  must  mean  spiritual  good  things;  such  riches  as 
those  spoken  of  in  Eph.  iii.  16.  where  the  apostle  is  pray- 
ing for  the  Ephesians,  that  God  would  grant  them  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  Who  will  trust  yon  with 
such  richest  It  implies,  that  such  riches,  wherever  they 
are  given,  are  given  but  ns  a  trust,  and  therefore  are  to  b« 
.  employed  for  him  that  intrusts  us  with  them.    They  are 


talents,  that  must  be  improved  for  him  \  for  that  passage 
doth  refer  unto  the  parable  concerning  the  talents,  as  you 
may  see  in  the  beginning  of  Luke  xvi.  There  is' a  great 
hold,  as  I  may  say,  that  the  soul  hath  upon  the  Spirit  and 
his  communications  by  such  an  ingenuity  as  this  is ;  as 
we  many  times  by  ingenuities  engage  and  oblige  one  ano- 
ther. When  this  shtdl  be  the  posture  of  the  soul  and  its 
sense  toward  God.  "  1  only  desire  such  strength  and  such 
assistances  from  tnee,  to  use  them  for  thee,  for  thy  own 
work ;"  when  we  are  ready  to  put  such  a  dedication,  such 
an  inscription,  upon  every  act  that  we  design  to  do  by  such 
a  received  power,  "  To  thee,  O  Lord;  Holiness  to  the 
Lord ;  I  only  desire  thy  influences,  that  I  may  do  thy  work, 
and  be  to  the  best  purpose  serviceable  to  thy  name  and  in- 
terest in  my  sphere  and  station ;"  with  such  a  disposition 
as  this  we  may  expect  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  lo 
be  most  certamly  connected. 

Thus  you  see  proved,  how  it  doth  belong  unto  the  state 
of  living  Christians,  as  a  duty  proper  thereto,  to  walk  in 
the  Spirit ;  or  what  there  is  of  duty,  with  which  the  com> 
munications  of  the  Spirit  towards  our  walking  in  it  are 
connected. 

Now  byway  of  «»,wehave  several  things  to  infer  from 
all  this. 

Inference  1.  Then  if  we  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit,  it 
must  needs  be  our  own  fault,  that  we  embrace  not  the 
privilege  that  is  ofiered,  and  do  not  the  duties  required. 
It  is  fit  we  should  own  it  as:  our  own  fault,  and  charge  it 
where  it  ought  to  lie. 

But  it  may  perhaps  here  be  objected;  That  all  these 
things  that  have  been  mentioned,  as  so  many  parts  of  duty 
in  order  to  our  obtaining  the  needful  communications  of 
the  Spirit,  are  themselves  the  Spirit's  operations ;  and  how 
can  tney  then  be  pre-requisites  unto  our  obtaining  such 
communications  ot  the  Spirit  1    To  this  we  say, 

1.  That  they  are  requisite  unto  further  communica- 
tions, such  as  we  shall  still  have  further  use  for  and  need 
of  in  the  continued  course  of  our  walking.  And  it  is  most 
highly  congruous  unto  the  royalty  of  the  Divine  bounty, 
to  reward  what  is  done  by  his  own  vonchsafement.  It  is 
his  own  rule  and  measure,  that  to  them  which  have  it  shall 
be  given,  Luke  viii.  18.  They  that  have,  shall  have  more. 
He  gives  more  grace  upon  humility.  James  iv.  6.  He 
giveth  more  grace ;  wherefore  he  saith,  he  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.  Had  he 
given  no  grace  to  such  before  1  How  became  they  hum- 
ble 1  His  grace  made  them  so ;  but  then  he  gives  still 
moregrace. 

%  xheseare  so  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  as  that  they 
are  our  acts  too.  It  is  not  the  Spirit  tnat  believes  and 
obeys,  but  it  helps  tis  to  do  so ;  as  we  shall  have  Airther 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

3.  In  such  actings  of  renewed  souls,  as  are  in  them- 
selves holy  and  gracious,  there  are  certain  previous  act- 
ing.s,  that  lead  to  them,  and  which  mav  and  usually  do  end 
in  them.  As  there  is  nothing  more  oovious  unto  the  ordi- 
nary experience  of  Christians,  than  that  they  many  times 
begin  a  duty,  as  to  pray  or  reaa,  to  hear  or  meditate,  with 
very  indisposed  acts ;  but  the  Spirit  comes  in  amidst  their 
work:  oftentimes  they  have  no  such  discernible  assistance 
at  first,  when,  they  beein  to  act.  Therefore  there  is  some- 
what previous  imto  that  which  is  strictly  to  be  considered 
as  a  holy  and  spiritual  act. 

4.  There  is  also  a  preventing  influence  or  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  which  it  is  safe  to  attribute  even  those  previous 
tendencies  to  such  acts,  to  holy  and  gracious  acts.  But 
then  we  must  also  know,  that  this  is  not  always  efficacious, 
so  as  to  end  in  holy  and  gracious  actions ;  because  the 
Spirit  doth,  sometimes  from  sovereignty,  but  more  ordi- 
narily iVom  paternal  justice,  retire  ana  withdraw  itself, 
when  those  first  overtures  are  not  complied  ^ith.  As  is 
manifest  ihwot  its  being  intimated  to  retire  and  withdraw 
upon  being  grieved,  Ming  resisted,  being  vexed  ;  as  we 
must  suppose  it  to-  be,  when  it  is  not  duly  complied  with 
in  the  applications  it  makes  to  the  spirits  even  of  renewed 
persons  themselves ;  for  they,  such  as  "  live  in  the  Spirit," 
are  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse. 

And  in  speaking  to  you  of  these  previous  tendencies 
unto  good  and  holy  acticms,  (which  it  is  fit  we  should  at- 
tribute unto  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  we  find  any  thing  of 
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them;  thongh  it  doth  not  work  m  that  overpowering  way, 
as  where  it  pats  forth  its  efficacious  influence  in  order  to 
some  holy  and  spiritual  act  to  be  done,)  I  shall  speak  by 
way  of  inquiry  and  demand :  that  I  may  the  more  engage 
conscience,  and  set  it  on  work  to  judge  in  the  case  between 
God  and  us ;  whether,  if  we  be  destitute  of  such  assist- 
ances of  the  Spirit,  as  the  exigency  of  our  case  calls  for,  it 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  our  manifest  neglect  of  somewhat 
that  we  might  have  done  1  Not,  that  we  might  have  done 
of  ourselves,  neither ;  for  we  cannot  of  ourselves  so  much 
as  move  a  finger,  or  stir  a  foot ;  but  that  by  a  preventing 
influence,  in  which  the  Spirit  was  beforehand  with  us,  we 
could  have  done  1  Whether,  if  we  had  tried,  we  shoula 
not  have  found  we  mi^ht  have  done  such  and  such  things, 
that  would  have  been  in  a  fair  tendency  unto  those  opera^ 
tions  or  actions  that  are  in  themselves  strictly  and  formally 
holv  and  gracious  1  Let  us  therefore  commune  a  little 
with  oar  own  consciences,  upon  such  heads  as  these. 

1.  Have  we  not  omitted  to  reflect  and  take  notice  of 
the  way  of  our  own  walking,  so  as  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  disq^aisition  1  Can  I  be  said  in  my  ordinary  course  to 
walk  m  the  Spirit  1  You  know,  reflection  is  a  thin^  com- 
mon to  a  Christian  with  another  man.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  reasonable  spirit  of  man,  that  it  can  reflect  upon  it- 
self: it  is  a  rational  sun,  that  can  invert  its  beams,  and 
turn  them  inwards.  The  bodily  eye  cannot  do  so,  it  can- 
not see  itself:  but  our  mind  can  see  itself,  and  turn  in  its 
beams  to  look  in  upon  itself.  If  we  did  apply  ourselves 
to  do  so,  might  we  not  di<K:em  whether  our  way  be  trans- 
acted so,  as  that  they  can  say,  "  This  is  walking  in  the 
Spirit,  this  looks  like  the  Spirit?"  We  might  surely  dis- 
cern, whether  our  works  can  be  said  to  be  wrought  in 
God :  an  expression  we  have  formerly  taken  notice  of. 
But  do  not  we  neglect  even  to  do  tlusl  to  survey  our  own 
way,  and  to  consider  ^dth  oar  own  selves,  "  Is  my  coarse 
like  walking  in  the  Spirit  V*  It  will  be  of  no  small  service 
to  put  the  question  to  ourselves  often.  Is  it  so,  yea  or  no  1 
am  I  to  approve  and  like  my  way,  or  to  disapprove  it  1 

2.  Might  we  not  be  often  comparing  our  walking  with 
that  of  others  1  As  is  usnal  with  them  that  walk  together, 
to  measure  with  one  another.  They  that  are  behind,  take 
notice  of  such  and  such  that  are  far  before  them,  and  there- 
upon mend  their  pace,  and  make  after  with  more  expedi- 
tion. There  is  no  one  that  mends  his  course  of  walking, 
but  it  is  upon  an  apprehension  of  something  that  needs  to 
be  mendea ;  and  tnerefore  that  reflection  is  needful,  that 
was  spoken  of  before;  either  the  pace  was  not  quick 
enouen,  or  not  regular  enough,  or  not  continued  enough. 
Besides  that  such  faults  in  our  walking  are  to  be  discerned 
by  comparing  with  the  rule,  referring  to  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty ;  so  much  might  be  discovered  and  discerned,  by 
comparing  our  walk  with  the  more  spiritual  sort  of  Christ- 
ians. Sure  we  might  do  that,  if  we  would.  Might  we  not 
sometimes  set  such  and  such  persons  in  our  own  thoughts 
before  as,  and  think  with  ourselves.  What  a  spiritual  life 
does  such  a  man  live !  How  strict  and  even  is  his  conver- 
sation !  How  manifest  is  it,  that  such  a  man  wallra  with 
God,  and  lives  much  in  heaven  I  Might  we  not  do  so,  and 
accordingly  mend  our  coarse  in  walking?  For  God  hath 
set  up  such  eminent  Christians  to  be  examples  and  pat- 
terns to  others ;  and  we  are  directed  "  so  to  walk,  as  we 
have  such  more  eminent  saints  for  our  example ;  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  them,  as  they  are  of  Christ."  We  ought  to  do 
fio.  When  we  compare  ourselves  only  with  ourselves,  we 
are  likely  to  get  no  instruction  by  it,  and  to  be  never  the 
wiser  for  that  "  Those  that  compare  themselves  with 
themselves,  doing  so  only,  are  not  wise :"  they  never  learn 
any  thing.  But  comparing  ourselves  with  others,  then  we 
may  receive  profit  and  instruction ;  and  they  may  be,  in 
the  very  view  of  their  walking,  a  seasonable  reproof  of  the 
carelessness,  and  remissness,  and  extravagancy  of  oars. 
And  what  would  it  be  to  consider  with  ourselves  some- 


lively  !  This  would  be  somewhat  in  an  apt  tendency  to- 
ward such  works  and  actions,  as  wherein  our  spiritaal 
walk  doth  more  directly  consist. 

3.  Do  we  not  neglect  to  consider  of  the  sadness  of  oar 
caite.  if  w<»  are  deserted  of  the  Spirit  ?  We  might  discern  | 


that  it  is  not  so  with  us  as  it  is  with  cdiers.  ICi^  we  boi 
hereupon  sit  down  and  think,  "  How  sad  m  thia^  it  0  to 
be  forsaken  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  or  evea  not  to  have  it 
discemibly  present !  to  have  that  Spirit,  that  doth  ao  frrdf 
and  graciously  converse  with  some,  refuse  to  amtettt 
with  me  I  and  so  to  be  out-gone  by  other  Cbristiaiis,  lad 
leh  laneuishing  alone  I"  I  ntii^t  think,  that  this  is  not  a 
state  to  oe  content  and  well  satisfied  in. 

4.  Do  we  not  neglect  to  contemplate  the  faliieM  aad 
plenitude  of  the  blessed  Spirit?— that  when  we  find  thm 
we  are  poor  and  indigent,  there  are  sapplles  10  tw  had  1 
Do  we  not  neglect  to  take  actual  knowlrage  of  thisi  Thii 
is  a  tendency  to  that  faith  in  the  Spirit,  which  is  lo  be 
acted  in  order  to  oar  drawing  forth  its  commimieatiou: 
for  sure  I  must  have  the  object  of  my  fuih  in  Tiew,  befoR 
I  can  perform  an  act  of  faith  towards  it;  I  cannot  act  fuk 
upon  that  which  I  don't  think  of.  And  by  hom  nrach  tbc 
more  I  do  consider  the  plenitade,  and  liberality,  aad  gn- 
ciousness  of  this  blessed  Spirit,  so  mach  tbe  more  I  ne 
in  the  ol^ect  to  invite  and  draw  forth  an  act  of  fitiih ;  aad 
I  am  to  expror  tibe  Spirit  to  concor  in  this  way  in  order  10 
a  kind  of  vital  contract  that  I  come  to  bare  with  it,  by 
which  I  actually  partake  of  and  draw  forth  inflocaee  froa 
It.  I  must  look  to  him,  in  whom  my  help  is.  Tbcy  look 
ed  unto  him,  and  were  lightened,  Ps.  xxziv.5.  A  gcaeril 
expression  of  the  gracious  inflaence  of  God  by  his  Spirit ; 
they  looked  to  him,  and  quick  and  lively  vital  iaiocaoe 
was  siven  in. 

5.  Do  we  not  neglect  the  business  of  self-ezeilatioa  1 
Surely  we  are  not  to  make  nothing  of  this  matter  of  stir- 
ring up  ourselves :  as  there  is  no  walking,  bvt  there  are 
some  essays  previous  thereto ;  some  efforts,  before  a  nan 
can  be  said  actually  to  have  walked ;  a  eottaims  or  apply- 
ing himself  thereto.  Unto  such  a  conaims  is  the  exprsioa 
accommodate,  of  girding  up  oar  loins  in  order  to  oar  «i- 
ritual  walk.  I  Pet.  i.  13.  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mam, 
be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  Ac.  If  men  design  a  walk, 
they  do  accin^ere  m,  they  pat  themselves  into  a  ready  pos- 
ture for  it.  00  we  might  be  doing  in  order  to  our  receiv- 
ing the  Spirit's  further  inflaence;  though  as  was  said,  ve 
don't  do  this  of  ourselves,  as  we  can  do  nothing  wiihoat 
help;  yet  we  should  find  that  this  is  a  help  always  afiord- 
ed  us,  and  wherein  Qod  is  still  beforehand  wiUi  as,  aid 
which,  if  his  helping  hand  were  accqpted  in  these  thincs. 
might  lead  us  farther  unto  those  wherein  oar  walkiag  la 
the  Spirit  doth  more  formally  consist.  And  the  many  pas> 
sages  that  we  meet  with  in  Scripture  of  this  thin^,  eertaiair 
cannot  be  without  their  signification,  are  not  set  for  dpben 
in  the  Bible.  As,  when  the  apostle  bids  TimcKhy  to  ^ir 
up  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  9  Tim.  i.  6.  A»«(*i«ifa»,  ckac 
emphatical  word.  And  we  are  not  to  think,  that  what  he 
saitn  hath  reference  only  to  an  extraordinarr  gift  conferred 
upon  him ;  as  the  very  next  words  that  follow  show,  ver. 
7.    For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  Spirit  of  fear,  bia  ef 

Sower,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sonnd  mind :  that  is,  the 
pint  in  such  operations  wherein  he  is  common  toChnsi- 
ians ;  though  very  likely  there  was  a  ftiller  mcasore  of 
that  which  did  attend  that  ordinance  of  the  impositica  «f 
hands,  whereof  the  former  verse  speaks ;  according  as  a 
greater  measure  was  required  unto  the  greater  work  of  an 
evangelist  above  that  of  an  ordinary  Christian, 

? 'eater  measure  of  special  grace,  or  sanctiMng 
his  the  apostle  would  have  Timothy  to  m^v 
eoalj  as  the  word  signifies,  to  make  the  fire  to  live  again. 
You  also  find  it  complained  of  as  an  accnsataon  in  ka 
Ixiv.  7.  that  no  man  stirred  up  himself  to  take  hold  ai  the 
Lord.  There  is  such  a  striving  with  oarsdves  in  order  10 
such  and  such  spiritual  works  and  actions  to  be  done.  The 
word  in  the  last-mentioned  place  is  very  emphaiieal,  a 
siflfnifies  to  anfoke^  and  is  put  into  that  mood  which  in  the 
Hebrew  language  signifies  action  upon  oneself:  there  v 
no  one  that  goes  about  to  awake,  to  rouse  himseli,  in  order 
to  the  taking  hold  of  Gk>d.  Somewhat  might  he  done,  a^ 
is  to  be  done  to  this  purpose.  Awake,  my  giorr,  says  the 
Psalmist,  Ps.  Ivii.  8.  It  is  most  probable,  that  hr  he 
^lory  he  means  his  soul ;  "  Awake,  O  my  aonl,  do  aoc  be 
drowsing  always,  thou  hast  apreat  worit  to  do."  That  ex- 
pression, in  Col.  iii.  16.  which  we  read,  admonishing  one 
another,  is  iatrkg,  and  most  properiy  signiftes  adinamskti^ 
oursdves.    **  Let  the  word  of  Chrttt  dwall  in  yo«  adktf. 
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moni^ing  your  ownselres,  speaking  to  yonr  own- 
aelves,  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritnal  songs,  singing 
with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.  He  does  not  say, 
"  We  have  nothing  to  do,  nothing  that  lies  npon  va."  Can 
we  never  commune  with  ourselves,  and  labour  to  awaken 
ourselves  1  We  might  expostulate  with  ourselves,  as  the 
Psalmist  in  Ps.  xlii.  5.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul  1  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  1  As  in 
reference  to  want  of  comfort,  so  in  reference  to  indisposi- 
tion to  duty  we  have  much  more  cause  to  chide  ourselves; 
'*  Why  dost  thou  lie  dead  and  asleep,  when  thou  hast  so 

Ciat  work  to  do  1  Arise,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
rd."  We  might  charge  ourselves,  urge  our  own  souls 
with  the  obii^tion  of  the  divine  law  which  we  are  under ; 
as  the  Psalmist  does  here,  "  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall 
yet  praise  him."  We  might  encoura^  ourselves,  as  David 
in  that  great  distress  at  Ziklaff  is  said  to  have  encouraged 
hioiself  in  the  Lord  his  Qod,  1  Sam.  zxx.  6.  And  we 
might  resolve  with  ourselves  upon  this  or  that  thing  to  be 
done.  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord  ray  strength,  Ps.  xviii.  1. 
There  was  a  resolution  of  going  npon  such  an  exercise 
of  love  and  praise,  before  he  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  itself;  Now  I  will  go  and  apply  myself  to  a  love- 
commerce  with  God,  to  enlarge  ana  expatiate  in  his  love 
and  praises.  We  might  say,  "  We  will  now  apply  our- 
selves to  the  business,  before  such  and  such  a  work  be 
actualljr  done."  Are  we  not  omissive  and  neglectAil  in 
such  things  1 

6.  Might  we  not  be  more  frec^nent,  or  more  diligent,  se- 
rious, and  attentive,  in  our  waiting  upon  the  solemn  ordi- 
nances of  €k>d  1  Many  of  us  might  come  ofkener,  or  come 
sooner,  or  more  compose  ourselves  to  attention  when  we 
come  unto  those  means,  through  which  the  Spirit  of  Gtod 
is  wont  to  work,  and  by  which  it  conveys  its  influence. 

7.  Might  we  nor  be  much  oftener  in  our  closets,  and  re- 
tire more  frequently  1  Here  lies  the  too  little  observed 
cause  of  the  languishing  of  religion  among  us  at  this  day ; 
persons  let  the  business  of  this  world  so  shuffle  out  their 
religion,  that  they  cannot  have  any  time  to  go  and  be  apart 
with  Chd ;  and  tney  are  left  so  much  alone,  because  they 
«re  so  little  alone :  as  was  the  saying  of  a  heathen,  *'  I  am 
never  less  alone,  than  when  I  am  alone.**  Many  a  time 
might  we  have  a  good  meeting  with  Qod  in  a  comer,  if 
we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  a  little  there. 

8.  Might  we  not  be  more  conversant  at  such  chosen 
times  with  the  word  or  God.  than  we  arel  It  is  through 
that,  this  Spirit  breathes.  Thy  word  bath  quickened  me, 
Ps.  cxix.  60.  With  thy  precepts  thou  hast  (Quickened  me, 
▼er.  93.  Through  that  word  wnich  was  of  his  own  inspir- 
ing, YP^^  Btentvfdtt  the  SyirU  chooses  still  to  hreaike.  And 
is  it  not  sad  to  think,  that  among  many  professors,  the 
Bible  should  lie  by  as  an  unprofitable  neglected  history 
about  the  house,  as  part  of  the  lumber  which  we  know  not 
how  to  make  use  of  1  The  word  is  the  Spirit's  sword; 
and  the  corruptions  of  our  hearts,  that  are  the  pj^at  hin- 
derances  in  our  walking,  need  hewing  many  times ;  but 
we  put  not  ourselves  under  the  stroke  of  the  sword  by 
which  this  should  be  done.  And  truly,  if  any  of  us  shouM 
live  to  see  the  time  or  know  the  place,  where  it  might  be 
a  crime  to  have  a  Bible  in  our  houses,  we  should  then 
have  cause  to  reflect,  that  we  have  made  so  little  use  of  it 
when  we  had  it. 

9.  Might  we  not  be  more  in  prayer  upon  this  subject, 
that  is,  for  the  Spirit  1  Misfht  we  not  insist  more  upon  it. 
and  plead  more  earnestly  for  spiritual  eommnnications  1 
We  are  told,  that  "God  will  give  his  Spirit  unto  them 
that  ask  him  ;**  unto  his  children,  as  readily  as  we  will  give 
bread  to  ours,  rather  than  a  stone.  And  will  not  we  be- 
lieve it  1  Or  if  we  do,  is  it  a  thing  so  little  worth  our  look- 
ing after,  to  have  our  souls  inhabited  and  animated  bv  that 
blessed  Spirit,  to  have  it  reside  and  rule  in  usi  is  this  so 
little  to  be  regarded  Inr  us  1  I  believe  there  will  a  time 
come  with  many  proRssors,  that  are  now  very  much 
asleep,  when  they  snail  value  a  communication  of  the  Spi- 
rit more  than  any  one  enjoyment  whatsoever,  however  th^ 
are  now  absorbed  and  drunk  up  of  the  spirit  of  this  world. 
If  God  rend  and  take  away  all  from  us,  and  we  have  no- 
thing else  left,  nothing  to  trust  to,  but  what  we  have  from 
abovie ;  then  those  things  from  above  will  be  things  of 
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value.  And  what  would  we  desire  more,  than  to  be  so 
plainly  told  as  we  are,  that  we  shall  have  for  seeking  1 
Your  heart  shall  live,  that  do  seek  God.  Ps.  Ixix.  38. 
Would  yon  have  plainer  words  1  They  snail  praise  the 
Lord,  that  seek  him ;  your  heart  (their  heart)  shall  live 
for  ever,  Ps.  xxii.  96. 

10.  Might  we  not  more  abstain  from  the  things  that  we 
know  tend  to  grieve  the  Spirit  1  Many  such  thines  there 
are.  It  cannot  but  occur  to  our  own  knowle&e  and 
thoughts,  if  at  any  time  they  be  serious,  that  such  and 
such  things  (our  own  hearts  will  tell  as  what  they  are) 
must  needs  be  a  grief  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  if  fallow 
m3rself  to  tread  such  and  such  paths,  the  Spirit  and  I  shall 
grow  strangers  unto  one  another.  The  indulging  of  sen- 
sual desires,  allowing  a  li|>erty  unto  enormous  and  exor- 
bitant passions,  letting  out  our  spirits  to  the  minding  of 
earthly  things  without  check  and  restraint,  falling  mto 
jangles  and  contentions  with  others,  cherishing  our  own 
enmity  and  discontents  toward  such  and  such  persons,  or 
upon  such  and  such  occasions.  How  do  we  think,  that 
that  pure  and  holy  and  blessed  Spirit  will  inhabit  so  im- 
pure and  licentious  and  unpeaceable  breasts  as  ours  are  1 
The  letting  out  our  thoughts  and  affections  to  vanity,  so  as 
onlv  to  be  in  a  disposition  to  mind  trifles  and  converse 
with  them,  cannot  but  produce  a  great  strangeness.  Don't 
you  know,  that  there  is  many  a  serious  man  would  forsake 
your  company,  if  he  saw  that  you  were  in  no  disposition 
to  mind  any  thing  that  was  serious ;  and  that  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  toys  and  trifles  was  pleasing  and  grateful  to 
you  1  Serious  men  would  leave  yoa  upon  this,  and  think 
yon  unsuitable  company  for  them. 


SERMON  XVin/ 

Ikferxnce  S.  In  the  great  business  of  the  Christian 
life,  it  is  not  the  Spirit  that  doth  all,  but  there  is  a  part 
incumbent  upon  us.  This  is  manifest,  when  it  is  said  to 
belong  to  us,  if  we  are  Christians  indeed,  to  ''  walk  in  the 
Spirit.**  Then  the  business  of  the  Christian  life  is  not  to 
be  done  by  the  Spirit  alone,  but  we  have  a  part  to  do 
therein.  And  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  insist  a  little  upon 
this.  I  do  not  reckon  this  necessary,  merely  for  the  con- 
ihtation  of  their  error  who  think  otherwise-,  for  I  cannot 
think  there  are  any  among  us  that  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion ;  though  some  such  tnere  have  been,  and  probably, 
enough  are  in  the  world,  who  have  thought  it  to  m  a  great 
piece  of  perfection  to  be  aspired  unto  by  Christians,  to  be 
merely  passive  in  the  business  of  religion ;  and  that  by 
how  much  the  more  perfect  they  are,  so  much  the  more 
passive,  and  do  so  much  the  less  in  religion :  but  I  sus- 
pect not  any  here  to  be  of  that  mind.  It  is  upon  a  more 
practical  account,  that  this  is  fit  to  be  insisted  on:  for 
though  we  have  no  such  formed  apprehensions,  yet  it  is 
too  plain  that  most  earry  the  matter  as  if  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  And  therefore  I  shall  urge  some  considerations  to 
evince  what  I  suppose  to  be  already  our  common  belief, 
that  there  is  a  part  incumbent  upon  us ;  to  enliven  a  little 
that  belief  in  our  souls,  and  that  we  may  be  stirred  up  to 
walk  and  act  more  agreeably  to  it. 

1.  The  very  notion  of  walking  in  the  text,  doth  most 
strongly  exclaim  against  the  supposition  of  our  having 
nothing  to  do.  You  have  been  formerly  told,  that  if  a 
man  should  roll  a  stone,  or  drag  a  log,  neither  of  them 
would  bo  said  to  walk.  Walking  is  a  voluntary,  spon- 
taneous motion,  from  an  internal,  and  some  way  or  other 
self-directing,  principle;  when  we  design  the  motion  and 
choose  the  way  wherein  we  are  to  walk,  being  enabled  to 
choose  aright.  And  \3j  how  much  the  more  the  Spirit 
pots  forth  Its  influence  in  order  to  our  walking,  so  muck 
the  more  are  we  at  liberty ;  with  so  much  the  more  spon- 
taneity and  activity  and  vigour  do  we  go  on  in  that  course 
unto  which  it  prompts.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty,  9  Cor.  iii.  17.  And,  I  will  run  the  way  of 
thy  commandmenta,  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  hearty 
PsaLcxix.33. 
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8.  It  is  to  be  ar^ed  by  an  indactioii  of  sach  particulajs, 
«9  we  have  formerly  instanced  in,  that  we  hare  a  part  in- 
cumbent upon  us.  Concerning  which  of  them  would  we 
8ay»  that  they  are  not  oar  part  1  That  which  begins  oar 
course,  repentance  towards  Gkxi,  is  not  that  our  worki 
That,  by  which  we  derive  strength  and  vigour  for  that 
course  of  holy  motion,  that  futh  which  is  continually  to 
supply  us  from  the  fountain  with  influence,  is  not  this  in- 
cumbent upon  us  1  Is  it  not  our  part  to  reiogn  and  yield 
ourselves,  and  to  obey  the  influences  and  dictates  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  of  God  1  Can  we  then  yet  say  or  think,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  or  carry  as  if  we  had  not  1 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  these  are  the  works  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  repent,  to  believe,  to  resign,  to  obey,  and 
the  like. 

It  is  very  true  indeed.  But  what  hinders,  that  even  in 
refercDce  to  one  and  the  same  work  the  Spirit  should  have 
its  part,  and  we  our  part  %  As  when  a  musician  plays  upon 
an  instrument,  haih  not  the  musician  and  the  instrument 
each  of  them  a  contribution  towards  the  melody  1  The 
strings  don't  sound  without  being  toached,  nor  is  that 
sound  made  by  touching  any  thing  but  those  strings.  We 
cannot  say  in  that  case,  that  the  musician  and  the  instru- 
ment have  each  of  them  so  their  part,  as  that  one  note  is 
from  the  musician  and  another  note  from  the  instrument; 
but  both  the  musician  and  the  instrument  contribute  to 
every  note.  And  so  it  is  plainly  here,  as  to  all  the  holy 
and  spiritual  motions  and  actions  of  a  renewed  soul ;  our 
spirits  and  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  have  a  kind  of  co- 
operation in  reference  to  every  particular  act;  which 
plainly  shows  that  we  have  our  part  all  along,  and  much 
more  an  active  part  than  that  similitude  we  used  can 
serve  to  represent. 

3.  Were  it  not  so,  that  we  have  such  a  part  incumbent 
upon  us,  all  the  precepts  that  contain  in  them  the  duty 
wnich  is  charged  upon  us,  (that  is,  which  we  ought  to  caU 
duty,  because  they  are  precepts  in  which  it  is  contained,) 
would  be  mere  nullities ;  and  so  that  duty  would  be  no 
duty.  It  would  indeed  evacuate  and  nulliQr  the  whole  law 
of  God,  and  all  the  precepts  that  are  in  his  book  of  one 
kind  or  another.  For  if  we  have  no  part  belonging  to  us, 
then  his  precepts  obliges  us  to  nothmg ;  and  that  which 
oblige^.to  nothmg,  is  no  obligation:  and  so  it  were  an  ap- 
prehension, in  the  tendency  of  it,  directly  subversive  of 
the  whole  frame  of  the  Divine  government :  all  his  laws 
over  us  would  carry  no  signification  with  them  at  all. 
Especially  what  sense  could  we  make  of  such  laws  as 
these,  that  do  in  general  express  the  whole  of  a  Christian's 
course  1  This,  for  instance,  in  the  text,-  "  Walk  iii  the 
Spirit  V*  Which  you  have  with  so  much  solemnity  intro- 
duced in  another  ver^e  of  this  same  chs^er ;  "  This  1  say, 
Walk  in  the  Spirit ;  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,"  ver.  16.  This  I  sav;  here  would  be  great  solem- 
nity^ used  for  no  purpose,  tne  precept  would  cai*ry  no  sig- 
niflcaiion  of  a  precept  at  all.  And  so  of  other  such  like 
scriptures.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  mifi^ht,  Eph.  vi.  10.  Be  strong;  what  doth  that  say  to 
us  1  what  doth  it  mean  1  Can  we  tell  how  lo  make  our- 
selves strong,  and  by  the  Lord's  strength?  It  plainly 
shows,  that  regenerate  ones  have  somewhat  to  do,  upon  the 
doing  whereof  they  may  expect  the  communications  of 
the  Spirit.  So,  Eph.  v.  18.  Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
What  a  strange  thing  were  it  to  give  us  such  a  precept  as 
that,  that  we  should  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  if  we  had 
nothing  to  do  in  order  thereto  I  It  doth  indeed  manifestly 
imply  the  Spirit's  communicativeness,  its  aptness  to  com- 
municate itself  in  all  suitable  and  needful  influences :  and 
if  we  should  not  understand  it  so,  the  words  wcmld  carry 
but  such  a  sound,  such  a  faint  sound  with  them,  as  those 
that  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  some  charitable  man, 
that  should  say  to  one  in  necessity,  naked,  and  destitute 
of  daily  food,  "  Be  thou  warm,  be  thou  filled ;"  but  yet 
give  nothing  needful  for  the  body,  James  ii.  15,  16.  And 
what  I  shall  we  dare  to  imagine,  that  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  Spirit  of  love  and  grace,  should  indite  such  words  as 
these,  "  Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  and  yet  be  altogether 
unapt  to  give  that  which  should  be  needful  to  the  soul  1  It 
doth  plainly  hold  forth  therefore  the  communicativeness  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  then  it  doth  hold  forth  also  a  part 
incumbent  upon  us,  somewhat  to  be  done  by  us,  where* 


upon  we  are  to  expect  aneh  a  commmicatiflB.  wmd  m  a 
stated  coarse;  and  not  to  expeet  it  otherwise,  or  opon  other 
terms;  whatever  it  may  arbitrarily  and  from  a  sovcreigHy 
and  royalty  of  grace  do,  as  it  many  times  doth. 

4.  Otherwise  all  the  holy  and  gracious  princ^ilcs,  aB 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  were  put  into  the  sool  in  vaa; 
they  were  needless  and  useless  things.  For  pray,  what  ok 
can  we  conceive  them  to  be  of,  bat  only  to  dispoae  the 
soul  for  holy  and  gracious  actings  1  And  then  sore  it  moi 
have  something  to  do.  The  mme  and  shape  of  erm 
thing  doth  discover,  even  to  a  man's  eye,  what  u  was  aafc 
for:  the  very  shape  of  this  or  that  utensil  8ho>ws  its  ose, 
and  what  purposes  it  will  serve  for.  So  the  whole  frame 
of  the  new  creature,  all  the  several  principles  that  aie  in- 
gredient into  the  constitution  of  it,  mainly  show  what  they 
are  for.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  expressly  icO  la, 
Eph.  ii.  10.  We  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Chrut 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  he  hath  before  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in  them.  "  We  are  his  workmandiip:'* 
this  is  a  piece  of  work  wrouriit  and  done  upon  the  soal, 
on  purpose  to  fit  him  for  the  doing  of  good  works :  it  is  a 
very  strange  thing  if  yet  it  should  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
might  as  well  suppose,  that  the  apt  shape  and  Inme  of  this 
or  that  instrument  did  contribute  nothing  to  the  «e;  a 
musician  might  as  well  play  upon  a  loig  aa  opon  a  hke. 
Why  should  there  be  that  curious  workmanship,  as  there 
is  wrought  in  everv  renewed  soul,  if  all  those  pciaciplei 
are  to  lie  dead,  and  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  far  tmck 
a  soul  1  What  is  the  srace  of  repentance  for,  but  that  the 
soul  might  turn  to  God  7  What  is  self-dounl  tor,  hot  to 
take  it  ofi*  Arom  self  1  mortification  towards  this  worid,  bis 
to  loose  and  unhinge  the  soul  from  that,  that  so  it  nay 
be  in  a  posture  disengaged  and  free  for  the  conxse  of  hojy 
spiritual  motion  %  What  is  love  for,  but  that  it  may  nove 
vigorously  and  delightfullv  1  fear,  bat  that  it  mar  more 
regularly  1  humility,  bat  tnat  it  may  move  eqoall^l  pa- 
tience, but  that  it  may  move  steadily,  and  so  as  not  to  be 
diverted  by  the  evils  that  it  meets  with  in  the  way  1  Take 
everv  pcuticular  grace  severally,  or  take  the  entire  fiaate 
of  all  together,  and  the  very  frame  shows  as  what  the  aew 
creature  was  for,  that  it  was  not  to  do  nothing,  and  there- 
fore sure  that  there  is  somewhat  to  be  done. 

5.  Were  it  not  so,  this  ereat  absurditv  would  follow, 
that  not  only  the  Spirit  of  Gibd  was  to  be  tike  agent,  (which 
indeed  is  itself  absurd  enough,)  but  that  that  alone  is  to  be 
denominated  the  agent  of  every  work  that  is  to  be  doae. 
Not  only  might  it  be  truly  said,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  re^ 
pents  and  believes ;  but  that  it  alone  doth  so ;  and  cobbb- 
quently  that  there  was  no  believer  in  all  the  world,  ao 
penitent,  no  obedient  person ;  but  only  that  these  names 
ouRht  to  be  given  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

6.  The  matter  is  hence  plain,  that  the  Scriptures  dr^ 
manifestly  say,  that  such  and  such  things  are  itme  by  the 
people  of  God.  It  is  owned  concerning  them,  that  they 
"do  believe,  they  have  believed,  they  have  received  the 
word,"  and  the  like ;  they  have  "  tamed  to  the  Ld»d  from 
dumb  idols,"  they  have  had  "  their  laboor  of  love,"  their 
approved  works.  I  know  thy  works,  1  know  by  way  dl 
approbation  that  thou  hast  done  so  and  so.  And  ic'be^ 
ing  plain,  that  they  are  said  to  be  the  doers  of  soeh  and 
such  actions ;  either  they  do  them  as  daiy,  as  things  la- 
cumbent  upon  them  to  do.  or  not :  if  as  duty,  we  have  vhsi 
we  seek :  if  not,  then  all  such  persons  doinc  sach  works 
must  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  their  doty :  bat  cer- 
tainly oar  own  hearts  will  tell  us,  if  we  consider,  ti^  do 
what  we  can  we  always  fall  abundantly  short. 

These  things  make  it  plain  enoagh,*that  there  is  a  fait 
incumbent  npon  us  to  do,  and  that  it  is  not  the  bosaDess  of 
the  Spirit  oiQod  to  do  all,  in  the  matter  of  the  Chiiaiaa 
life.  It  was  necessary  to  insist  upon  this;  becaose  if  «c 
do  not  admit  the  priDciple  into  oar  hearts,  however  it  laay 
hover  in  our  minds  ana  notional  judgment,  we  can  nenrer 
admit  into  our  hearts  any  conviction  of  oar  ne^eeis  of 
God,  nor  any  impression  of  the  many  exhortations  and  in- 
centives that  we  nave  unto  greater  diligence  in  thebosiacsi 
of  our  Christian  walk.  We  shall  bat  iaintly  charge  oar- 
selves,  and  easily  put  ofl'all  with  saying,  the  SfHrit  of  God 
did  not  act ;  and  tp  mk  ourselves  very  innocent  aad  hamdaa 
all  the  while,  though  we  only  trifle  and  loiter  in  the  great 
business  of  Christianity  all  oar  days.    If  we  own  the  prin- 
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ciple,  that  we  ou^ht  to  be  doin^  and  walking,  as  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  to  be  living  Chnstians ;  wby  do  we  carrv 
the  matter,  as  if  we  believed  it  not  1  why  do  we  stand  still, 
as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do,  as  if  we  could  not  find  oar 
hands  1  Alas !  how  little  is  there  among  us  of  that  which 
ought  to  go  under  the  name  of  Christian  walking  I  How 
Utile  can  we  find  in  ourselves,  upon  a  serious  review  of 
the  things  done  by  us  from  day  to  day,  concerning  which 
we  can  sav,  "  These  were  a  real  pan  of  the  Christian  walk, 
and  which  ou^ht  to  be  referred  thither  V*  Surely,  while  we 
so  slothfully  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  it  is  very  needful  we 
should  be  put  in  mind  and  have  it  urged  upon  us,  that  we 
have  not  noting  to  do ;  that  we  cannot  sit  still,  as  having 
no  business,  but  only  as  those  that  mind  it  not. 

Inference  3.  Wc  may  further  infer  hence,  not  onl^  our 
obligation  to  a  part  incumbent  upon  us,  but  also  our  unpo- 
tency  to  walk  as  we  should  alone.  If  it  belongs  to  us  as 
living  Christians,  both  as  our  privilege  and  dutv,  to  walk 
in  the  Spirit ;  both  do  argue,  that  we  cannot  walk  alone  as 
we  ought,  that  we  cannot  walk  acceptably  and  so  as  to 
please  God,  by  ourselves.  Such  a  charge  as  this  laid  upon 
as,  "  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,"  carries  a  plain  signification, 
how  incompetent  we  are  for  managing  the  course  of  our 
dhristian  walk  without  the  Spirit.  They  that  walk  by 
the  power  of  another,  being  acted  and  supported  and 
borne  up ;  though  their  walking  imports  that  they  do  some- 
what ;  yet  plainly  show,  by  their  walking  so  sustained, 
their  impotency  to  steer  that  course  of  themselves.  And 
it  is  needful,  that  the  conviction  of  this,  too,  do  sink  a 
^reat  deal  deeper  with  us  than  conmionly  it  doth ;  that  we 
zan  do  nothing  alone  of  the  proper  busmess  that  apper- 
tains to  the  Christian  life :  not  so  much  as  move  a  step,  or 
draw  a  breath,  or  think  a  thought;  not  so  much  as  think 
any  thing,  as  of  ourselves,  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

This  also  is  a  thing  that  is  easily  assented  to,  as.soon  as 
we  hear  ic:  but  there  is  a  very  fpreat  difference  to  be  made, 
between  assenting  to  such  a  thmg  as  an  opinion,  that  we 
think  carries  with  it  a  very  plausible  pretence  for  our  own 
sloth,  and  having  ourselves  possessed  with  a  deep  and  se- 
rious sense  of  it,  as  a  thing  plainly  spoke  out  to  us  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  whereof  we  find  an  inward  experience 
in  our  own  souls.  We  are  very  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  these  two.  It  is  a  very  common  pretence  among 
people,  that  they  can  do  nothing,  no  good  thing,  without 
God,  they  are  impotent  to  every  thing  that  may  nave  any 
tendency  to  their  own  salvation  or  to  nis  glory ;  most  pro- 
fess to  bleiieve  this,  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  words  spoken : 
bat  it  is  too  apparent  by  the  course  that  most  hold,  that 
this  is  only  an  opinion  taken  up,  as  supposed  to  carry  a 
very  favourable  aspect  upon  their  own  sloth ;  and  not  that 
really  they  are  of  this  faith.  It  is  but  a  mere  assumed 
opinion  with  them ;  not  a  part  of  their  faith,  nor  a  piece  of 
their  experience  concerning  themselves,  "that  without 
God  they  can  do  nothing." 

It  is  plain  enough,  that  persons  may  hold  things  as  an 
opinion,  that  have  no  influence  at  all  to  govern  their  prac- 
tice, notwithstanding  that  they  are  things  in  their  own  nar 
ture  never  so  practical,  or  that  ever  so  much  concern  prac- 
tice. And  it  IS  of  some  necessity  to  us  to  consider,  how 
impotent  and  ineffectual  a  thine  mere  opinion  is  to  govern 
a  man's  practice.  And  to  make  way  for  this ;  that  you 
may  see  that  men  hold  this  doctrine  of  their  own  impoten- 
cy unto  any  spiritual  good  but  as  an  opinion,  without  ever 
understanding  the  grounds  of  it,  or  without  ever  consider- 
ing of  what  use  it  should  be,  or  what  course  they  are  to 
take  agreeable  to  such  an  apprehension ;  we  shall  show  a 
little  the  insufficiency  of  mere  opinion  to  regulate  practice. 
Plain  it  is,  that  many  things  that  are  in  their  own  nature 
most  practical,  men  have  opnnions  about,  which  never  in- 
fluence their  practice  at  all.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  men 
in  the  whole  coarse  of  their  lives  to  run  counter  to  an 
opinion  which  they  hold ;  as  I  might  instance  in  sundry  of 
the  greatest  things  that  one  can  think  of.  Men  are  of  this 
(ipinion,  that  God  is  the  supreme  and  rightful  Gbvemorof 
the  world ;  and  yet  have  his  laws  and  authority  all  their 
days  in  contempt.  They  are  of  this  opinion,  that  God  is 
omniscient,  knows  their  hearts,  and  beholds  all  their  ways; 
and  yet  never  care  to  aporove  themselves  to  hb  eye  in  the 
temper  of  th^ir  spirits  or  tne  course  of  their  wal  king.  They 
are  of  opinion,  tnat  all  men  as  sinners  are  naturally  liable 


this  life  for  what  hath  been  done  in  it ;  and  yet  never  mak^ 
it  their  concern  to  be  sure,  that  they  are  not  miserab*if 
hereafter,  cast  in  judgment,  do<»ned  to  perdition,  but  ad- 
judged to  live.  Men  in  their  whole  course,  even  all  their 
dajrs,  run  directly  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  in  the 
greatest  and  most  important  things  that  can  oe  imagined ; 
and  that  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  opimon:  for  a  real, 
thorough  belief  of  so  great  and  important  things,  woula 
certainly  make  other  kind  of  work  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

And  because  it  is  so  plain  in  the  ppeneral,  that  men  maj 
run  all  their  time  against  their  opmion,  and  guide  their 
practice  quite  contrary  to  their  (H>inion  about  practical 
thin^ ;  it  concerns  us  here  to  be  a  uttle  more  stnct  in  our 
inquiry,  whether  it  be  not  so  in  this  particular  case;  that 
is,  that  men  do  hold  the  doctrine  of^  their  impotence  for 
spiritual  good  but  as  an  opinion,  which  they  the  more 
readily  comply  with,  because  they  think  it  looks  with  a 
very  favourable  aspect  upon  that  slothful,  lazy  course, 
which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  them  to  hold,  and  which  they 
are  very  loth  to  alter.  In  this  case,  it  doth  them  never  the 
more  good  for  being  a  true  opinion ;  but  the  mischief  to 
them  is,  that  they  hold  it  but  as  an  ofiinion  and  no  other- 
wise :  which  will  appear,  if  you  consider  four  things.  If 
they  held  such  a  truth  otherwise  than  as  an  opinion,  if 
they  believed  it  with  a  real  faith  and  experienced  the  truth 
of  It ;  it  must,  in  conjunction  with  the  tnings  that  I  am  to 
mention,  make  strange  impressions  upon  their  spirits,  and 
alterations  in  their  course,  beyond  wnat  it  is  found  to  do. 
For, 

1.  Together  with  this  apprehension,  that  they  are  im- 
potent, and  cannot  of  themselves  walk  as  they  should,  so 
as  to  please  God,  they  also  know^  or  might  easily  know, 
that  they  do  not  walk  so,  as  to  have  reason  to  think,  that 
God  is  pleased  with  their  walking.  They  may  find  upon  a 
very  eaisy  reflection,  that  they  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit : 
one  would  think  it  impossible  for  many  of  the  looser  sort 
of  the  professors  of  Cnristianity  to  resist  the  evidence  of 
so  plain  a  thing,  if  they  ask  themselves  the  question ; 
"  Can  I  say,  my  course  and  walking  is  like  walking  in  the 
Spirit,  such  as  that  I  dare  entitle  the  Spirit  to  it  as  its  au- 
thor r*  What !  is  the  Spirit  the  author  of  your  minding 
earthly  things  so  intently  'I  of  seeking  yourselves  1  of  cast- 
ing away  the  thoughts  of  Gkxi  and  eternity  and  the  other 
world  1  And  is  not  this  thy  walk  1"  Must  not  many  say 
so  1  Let  that  then  be  considered  by  them  that  say,  they 
cannot  walk  so  as  to  please  God  without  the  Spirit ;  must 
they  not  also  be  forced  to  say,  that  they  do  not  walk  in  the 
Spirit  1    And  then  add  to  that, 

8.  The  consideration  whither  these  things  tend.  While 
they  acknowled|;e,  that  to  walk  so  as  God  maybe  pleased, 
without  the  Spirit,  is  not  possible;  that  their  present 
course  is  not  a  walking  in  the  Spirit ;  and  along  with  these, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  walk  in  such  a 
course,  as  that  Gm  may  be  pleased  with  their  walking ; 
certainly  it  would  put  a  reasonable,  considering  soul  into 
a  distress,  if  he  would  but  lay  these  thin^  together.  "  I 
cannot  walk  as  I  should  without  the  Spint,  and  I  find  I  do 
not  walk  according  to  the  Spirit,  yet  it  is  necessary  forme 
that  I  should  do  so."  What  should  be  the  end  of  thisi 
Must  it  not  needs  be  to  put  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  he  will 
reasonably  consider  it,  mto  the  greatest  agonies  imagina- 
ble 1  None  pretend  to  hold  this  doctrine  of  their  own  im- 
potency, but  the  same  persons  will  say  that  they  hold  too, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  please  God  in  tneir  walk- 
ing. Now  while  no  suitable  impression  is  made,  no  lively 
concern  excited,  answerable  to  the  exigency  of  such  a 
ease ;  is  it  not  plain,  that  all  this  is  but 'mere  opinion,  a 
hovering  opinion  and  no  more  1  especially  if  we  should 
add  hereto  the  considering, 

3.  That  the  Spirit  is  not  tied  to  their  time ;  and  that  no 
doubt  they  will  ^rant  also.  If  now  they  have  not  the  Spirit 
to  influence  their  walking,  and  enable  them  in  the  course 
of  it,  they  cannot  promise  themselves  that  they  shall  have 
it  the  next  hour,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  next  year. 

4.  They  know  withal,  that  they  are  not  masters  of  their 
own  time ;  and  they  don't  know  but  that  their  time  may 
be  over  and  expired,  before  that  blessed  Spirit,  so  oflen 
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neglected  and  slighted  and  resulted,  shall  ever  breathe  or 
do  any  effectaal  work  upon  their  souls. 

These  are  things  all  of  them  as  obrions  as  that  other, 
that  they  are  of  themselves  impotent  Bat  take  all  these 
things  together,  and  if  there  were  more  than  mere  opinion 
in  the  matter,  certainly  it  could  not  but  put  such  a  soul 
into  the  greatest  distress  imaginable.  "  What  shall  I  do  1 
what  shall  I  think  of  my  case  1  which  way  shall  I  turn 
myself  1  The  way  wherein  I  walk  I  am  sure  cannot 
please  God ;  I  cannot  walk  better  without  his  Spirit ;  that 
Spirit  doth  not  breathe  or  moire  in  me  in  order  t6  my  bet- 
ter walking;  I  cannot  command  that  Spirit ;  my  time  may 
shortly  be  over;  I  may  be  dead  and  ^one  out  of  this  world 
for  ought  I  know,  before  that  Spirit  ever  come  to  have 
any  acquaintance  with  my  spirit,  any  commerce  with  it, 
and  then  what  will  become  of  me  1" 

AU  this  I  urge  to  this  purpose,  that  it  may  be  taken  no- 
tice of  and  reflected  upon,  how  little  it  signifies  for  men 
to  have  such  an  opinion  of  their  own  impotency,  while  it 
is  an  opinion  and  no  more,  while  it  makes  no  mipression 
and  has  no  suitable  effect.  If  it  were  firmlv  believed,  it 
would  certainly  infer  this,  that  a  soul  that  nnds  it  can  of 
itself  do  nothing,  would  be  put  upon  loud  and  importunate 
cries  to  him,  who  can  help  us  to  do  all,  and  who  must  do 
all,  that  is,  do  the  part  appertaining  to  him  in  all  and 
every  thing:  that  is  to  be  done  b]r  us  in  order  to  our  eter- 
nal well-bein^.  But  to  lie  still  with  the  apprehension  that 
I  can  do  nothmg,  when  (as  the  case  doth  signify)  if  I  can 
do  nothing  I  must  perish,  supposing  that  nothing  be  done 
by  a  higher  and  a  stronger  hand;  and  to  be  unconcerned 
whether  that  hand  ever  touch  my  heart,  ever  come  near 
me,  yea  or  no ;  this  is  a  dreadful  and  a  monstrous  thing, 
and  might  make  men  amazed  at  themselves ;  that  they  can 
profess  to  believe  a  doctrine  that  carries  with  it  a  face  of 
so  much  terror  to  their  own  souls,  and  never  be  startled 
at  it ;  be  well  pleased  that  it  casts  a  favourable  aspect  upon 
their  sloth,  while  it  carries  a  most  frowning  one  upon 
their  safety ;  unless  it  had  that  tendency  with  it,  (which  in 
most  it  hath  not^)  to  brin^  men  upon  their  knees,  and  to 
set  them  on  crymg  and  importuning  for  that  grace  and 
Spirit,  without  which  it  is  true  we  can  do  nothing,  and 
without  which  therefore  nothing  but  perishing  is  to  be 
looked  for. 
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There  are  yet  some  further  inferences  remaining  from 
the  subject  we  have  been  upon. 

Inferenre  4.  Since  it  belongs  to  the  state  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  Spirit  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  j  then  we  have  great 
reason  to  aamire  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  that  renders  this 
a  possible  thing  to  us,  to  walk  under  its  constant  govern- 
ing influence.  But  this  I  shall  not  insist  upon,  because 
there  is  no  part  or  work  and  ofiice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
reference  to  the  spirits  of  men,  on  which  we  have  insisted 
already,  but  hath  given  us  some  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
its  wonaerfhl  voucnsafement,  that  it  would  have  so  much 
CO  do  with  such  as  we  are.  But  as  this  occasion  is  renewed 
to  us  of  considering  it,  we  should  renew  our  observation 
and  admiration  of  its  strange  condescension  in  this  thing. 
For  would  any  of  us  deign  to  be  obliged  to  have  from 
day  today  the  ruiding  and  conducting  of  all  the  motions 
of  a  worm  1  And  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  how  much 
less  considerable  we  are  in  reference  to  the  great  God  and 
the  blessed  Spirit,  than  any  the  most  despicable  worm  is 
to  us. 

Inference  5.  Since  it  belongs  unto  the  state  of  persons 
that  own  themselves  Christians,  or  to  live  in  the  Spirit ]^ 
(for  to  own  Christianity,  and  to  pretend  to  a  life  in  the  Spi- 
rit, is  all  one ;  those  that  profess  themselves  Christians,  do 
not  profess  themselves  dead  Christians,  but  living  ones ;) 
since  it  belongs^  I  say,  to  such  to  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  then 
we  may  too  plainly  collect,  that  there  are  very  many  going 
under  that  name,  that  walk  so,  as  doth  not  belong  to  the 
state  unto  which  they  pretend.  A  plain  and  sad  collec- 
tion !  as  the  apostle  speaks,  Phil.  iii.  18.   Many  walk,  as 
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I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  von  even  vecpiag,  a 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  as  those  who  aie  driTisf 
on  a  continual  hostility  against  ChrisiianitT,  and  the  de- 
sign for  which  Christ  was  crucified.  I  douM  tbere  is  w* 
less  cause  now  for  such  a  complaint,  bat  only  less  sense: 
It  is  very  observable,  how  great  a  stress  is  laid  npoa  tU 
visible  decorum  of  a  Christian's  walk,  up  and  down  in 
Scripture ;  how  they  are  required  to  be  noted  Uiai  vaik 
disorderly;  how  earnestly  Christians  are  exhottcA  lad 
besought  to  walk  becomingly  and  laudably,  so  timt  lorrb- 
ness  and  amiableness  might  appear  in  their  walk.  I  (Paol) 
the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you,  that  ye  wmlk  wor- 
thy of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  Eph.  it.  L 
And  he  saith  to  the  Thessalonians,  1  EpisL  ii.  11,  IS.  Tc 
know,  how  we  have  exhorted,  and  comibrted,  (or,  cncoa- 
rngedf)  and  warned  everv  one  of  you,  ereo  as  a  faikr 
doth  nis  children ;  that  tney  walk  worthy  of  God,  who 
hath  called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory.  And  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he  prayis  on  the  behalf  of  thesi, 
as  we  find  him  elsewhere  praying  for  others,  (chan.  L  M).) 
that  they  might  walk  wortny  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasijif ; 
so  as  to  make  a  fair  representation  of  him  to  tbe  world, 
that  he  might  be  thought  well  of  among  men  for  the  satse 
of  them  tluit  bear  his  name  and  own  a  relatioii  to  hiA. 
And  so  to  walk,  that  is,  such  worthy  and  beeoming  walk- 
ing, and  widking  in  the  Spirit,  do  manifestly  imply  oae 
another.  Whatsoever  is  worthy,  honourable,  gncefal  m 
the  conversation  of  Christians,  can  never  be  wanting,  if 
their  conversation  be  under  the  constant  ^Teinment  aad 
regulating  influence  of  this  Spirit  And  if  the  cooreisa- 
tion  of  any  be  otherwise  governed  in  the  general  ecvne 
and  tenor  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  under  tbe  eorera- 
ment  of  some  other  principle.  Do  but  see,  as  to  this,  the 
proportionable  opposition  oetween  two  passages,  viz.  Ous 
of  tne  text^  Ifye  live  in  the  Spirit,  walk  also  in  tbeSpinL 
and  that  m  Col.  iii.  7.  In  wnich 


ye  also  walked 
times,  when  ye  lived  in  them  -^  referring  to  what  wa 
tioned  before  and  after,  fornication,  nncleaiuicss,  inordi- 
nate aflection,  evil  concupiscence,  and  covetoosoess,  whick 
is  idolatnr.  (ver.  5.)  and  to  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blas- 
phemy, filthy  communications,  6uc.  ver.  8,  4bC.  The  caam* 
of  any  one^s  motion  is  so  conform  and  asreeahie  to  the 

Erinciple  that  lives  and  rules  with  him.  If  we  live  ia  eke 
Ipirit,  we  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  as  it  is  most  befitting  ve 
should ;  but  if  we  live  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  under  the  go- 
vernment and  dominion  of  fleshly  principles,  aceordiai^f 
we  shall  walk ;  our  walking  will  easily  show,  what  pria- 
ciple  is  regnant  and  in  dominion. 

It  would  therefore  be  worth  our  while  here,  to  poiBi  am 
some  particular  things,  that  are  too  bbsenrable  in  the  walk- 
ings of  many,  and  import  a  most  direct  rqpognaacy  aad 
contrariety^  unto  walking  in  the  Spirit ;  which  area  aksai- 
fest  disclaiming  of  it,  as  none  of  the  governing  prisc^ 
of  those  who  so  walk. 

1.  A  visible  conformity  to  this  world  ^teaks  a  coamrv 
ety  to  walking  in  the  Spirit,  and  a  repognancy  to  all  ia 
influences  and  dictates.  Plain  it  is,  that  the  Scriptarefiv- 
quently  speaks  of  a  spirit  and  a  spirit,  that  diflferently  and 
oppositely  influence  tne  walking  of  men.  We  are  uM  of 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  of  Uie  Spirit  that  is  of  God,  1 
Cor.  ii.  12.  And  as  here  we  read  oi  walking  in  the  Spi- 
rit, the  blessed  Spirit  of  Ghxl;  so  we  read  of  aaoihcr 
course  of  walking,  according  to  the  coarse  of  this  world, 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  ^»a 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience;  anaoaf 
whom  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  pa^  in  -ke 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  llesJi,  aad  of 
the  mind,  Eph.  ii.  3,  3.  As  the  holy,  blessed  tspiiii  of  Gt.d. 
wherever  that  rules,  doth  conform  and  frame  the  coane 
and  tenor  of  anv  one's  ccmversation,  in  whom  it  so  rale». 
unto  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  coarse  cf 
walking  that  is  directed  and  prescribed  there ;  aothe  spim 
and  genius  of  the  world  doth  con  form  men  nntothiswoiil 
and  make  them  shape  their  coarse  agreeable  to  ft;  a* 
that  expression  with  the  emphasis  signifies,  Rom.  xii.  % 
(lii  9wrxpitari{cvetf  Be  not  Conformed  Qbe  not  ooa^gwicd) 
unto  this  world,  so  as  that  yoar  visible  shape,  frame,  aai 
mould,  that  appear  obvious  to  every  ere,  SMohl  iqawai 
this  world  and  hold  an  agreement  with  that ;  bM  be  v« 
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traBsformed  by  the  renewing  of  yoar  minds,  that  we  may 
prove  (or,  give  proof)  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect  will  of  God ;  as  those  that  are  framed  according  to 
that,  delivered  up  into  the  moold  by  which  that  will  is  re- 
vealed, to  wit,  that  of  the  Gospel  revelation;  as  in  Rom. 
vi.  17.  Now  when  the  coarse  of  any  men's  walking  is 
sach  as  that  of  the  men  of  the  world  in  common,  what 
doth  it  discover,  bnt  that  these  men  are  acted  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world  J  are  ingulfed  and  swallowed  rp  of  that 
spirit  %  one  spirit  animates  both  the  world  and  ihem,  and 
noAkes  them  one  piece  with  this  world.  And  if  we  should 
give  characters  of  the  worldly  spirit,  ]rou  would  easily  see 
what  the  walking  and  conversation  of  many  doth  bespeak 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  their  lives,  or  the  spirit 
that  influenceth  their  conversati<»ks.  Plain  it  is,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  world  is  an  atheistical  spirit,  a  sensual  and 
earthly  spirit,  a  vain  and  proud,  a  malieious  and  conten- 
tious spirit.  Concerning  what  is  obvious  in  the  walking 
of  persons,  a^^reeable  unto  such  characters  as  these,  give 
me  leave  a  little  to  particularize. 

1.  A  conversation  or  course  of  walking  transacted  in  the 
continual  neglect  of  God,  is  certainly  a  conversation  go- 
verned not  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  by  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  Conceive  of  that  Spirit  under  what  notion  you 
will ;  they  that  walk  under  me  governing  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  walk  as  before  God ;  Walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect,  or  upright,  Gen.  zvii.  I.  Walk  as  in  God's 
sight,  as  under  his  eye ;  as  that  injimction  again  and  again 
repeated  to  Abrsdbam  doth  import.  They  walk  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  Arts  ix.  31.  Tney,  whose  hearts  must  tell 
them  upon  reflection,  "  I  do  not  use  to  walk  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  from  day  to  day,  my  life  is  led  as  '  without  God 
in  the  world,'  as  ir  I  were  my  own,  as  if  my  ways  were  all 
in  my  own  disposal,  as  if  it  were  the  sense  of  my  heart, 
"Who  is  Lord  over  me  1 1  am  under  my  own  inspection,  as 
if  no  account  was  to  be  taken  of  my  walk ;"  it  will  be  too 
plain  for  such  to  collect,  that  they  walk  not  by  the  Spirit, 
or  after  the  Spirit,  or  in  the  Spirit.  For  what !  do  we 
think,  that  that  blessed  Spirit  can  be  the  author  to  us  of 
oar  forgetting  Qod  and  leading  ungodly  lives  1  Doth  that 
cast  his  fear  out  of  our  hearts,  which  is  peculiarly  called 
the  Spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lordt  Isa.  xi.  3.  Doth  that 
Spirit  drive  us  away  fVom  God,  or  make  us  unapprehen- 
sive of  his  presence,  or  make  us  strangers  to  him,  or  as 
persons  unrelated  1 

2.  A  continued  over-ea^r  pursuit  of  the  thin^  of  this 
irorld,  speaks  a  conversation  governed  bv  the  spirit  of  the 
"world,  and  not  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  I  shall  not  speak 
here  of  grosser  sensualities^  when  it  is  the  business  of 
men's  lives  to  satisfy  the  viler  lusts  of  the  flesh:  about 
^which  the  case  is  so  plain,  that  they  cannot  have  the  face 
to  pretend,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  be  the  author  of 
mich  things  in  their  conversation.  And  the  antithesis  is 
plain,  where  we  have  the  same  precept  before,  at  the  16th 
verse  of  this  chapter :  "  Walk  m  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  So,  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  it  is  certain  you  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  for 
the  case  is  as  broad  as  long.  But  there  is  what  is  more 
refined,  what  custom  and  common  practice  hath  made  less 
scandalous.  It  is  hardly  thought  scandalous  to  be  an 
earthly-minded  man:  one,  all  whose  design  and  the  whole 
business  of  whose  life  is,  to  lay  up  and  amass  together  a 
g^reat  deal  of  the  treasures  of  this  earth.  And  it  is  a  latent 
evil  in  very  ^eat  part ;  for  one  man  may  be  very  busy  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  and  another  the  like,  and  yet  we  can- 
not tell  where  the  hearts  of  one  tmd  the  other  are.  There 
maybe  many  good  thoughts,  many  holy  afiectionsand  act- 
ings of  grace,  intermingled  with  worldly  affiiirs  and  busi- 
ness. But  notwithstanding  that,  there  is  much  (as  I  say) 
of  the  air  of  a  man's  spirit  to  be  seen  in  the  constant 
course  and  tenor  of  his  walking;  a  certain  mien  and  de- 
portment, that  speaks  the  complexion  of  his  soal.  They 
that  are  after  the  flesh,  savour  the  thin^  of  the  flesh,  and 
carry  a  scent  with  them  that  shows  their  spirits.  We  say, 
that  such  or  such  a  course  of  walking,  such  a  word,  or  such 
an  action,  is  par  homini,  jud  lik€  ike  man,  speaks  the  spirit 
of  the  man.  When  the  apostle  comes  to  distinguish  be- 
tween walking  and  walking,  conversation  and  conversa- 
tion, we  see  how  the  minding  of  earthly  things,  and 
having  a  conversation  in  heaven,  are  made  the  disdnctive 


characters  of  men,  Phil.  iii.  19, 90.  Our  business  now  is 
to  put  persons  severally  upon  reflection  into  their  hearts 
and  upon  their  own  walking.  It  is  no  matter  what  we  ap- 
pear, or  are  thought  of  by  one  another ;  but  it  greatly  con- 
cerns us  to  be  informed  ourselves,  what  principle  or  spirit 
it  is  that  governs  our  walking,  or  hath  the  management  of 
our  conversation.  And  it  is  no  such  difficult,  at  least  no 
impossible  thing,  upon  a  faithful  scrutiny  and  fre<}uent  ob- 
servation, to  understand,  what  are  the  great  designs  that 
we  are  driving  in  this  world,  and  in  what  channel  the  main 
stream  of  our  actions  and  endeavours  run ;  what  are  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts,  what  their  secret  dispositions  and 
prehensions.  When  worldly  c^jects,  and  worldly  thoughts 
and  affections,  are  most  tasteftd  to  us,  and  most  habitual 
and  customary,  what  shall  we  say  concerning  this  case  1 
When  it  is  so  throuj^h  the  whole  course  of  our  walking, 
who  must  govern  tlus  walk  1  Will  we  dare  to  entitle  the 
Spirit  of  Gkid  unto  the  conduct  and  government  of  such  a 
cQUveisation  as  that  1  When  my  walking  from  day  to  day 
is  nothing  else  but  a  continual  tendinp^  towards  this  earth, 
a  motion  downward;  is  it  the  Spirit  of  God  that  so 
thrusts  me  down  and  depresses  my  spirit  1  Is  it  that,  that 
makes  me  grovel  in  the  oust,  and  feaa  the  life  of  a  worm, 
when  I  might  lead  that  of  an  aagel,  when  I  might  have 
my  way  above,  as  the  way  of  the  wise  isl 

3.  A  contentious  course  of  life  qoeaks  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  be  none  of  the  governor  of  our  walk,  but  another  spirit 
most  surely.  When  men  love  wrangles  and  contentions, 
cannot  endure  to  live  out  of  the  fire,  is  the  Spirit  of  Goa 
the  author  of  that  impure  fire  1  It  is  very  much  to  be  ob- 
served, what  the  apostle  hath  reference  to  more  immedi- 
ately and  directly  in  this  very  context,  wherein  the  text  lies. 
He  first  gives  this  precept  of  walking  in  the  Spirit;  "  This 
I  say  then,.  Walk  m  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,"  ver.  16.  See  what  the  foregoing  verses 
are,  ver.  14, 15.  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  by 
love ;  (as  he  had  said,  ver.  13.  By  love  serve  one  another ;) 
For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite 
and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  con- 
sumed one  of  another."  Upon  which  follows  the  16th 
verse.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which  he  hath  more  direct 
and  immediate  reference  to  there,  are  therefore  those  op- 
posed to  love,  such  as  wrath  and  an^r,  envy  and  malice ; 
which  he  speaks  of,  both  afterwards  m  this  chapter,  and  in 
other  of  his  epistles.  When  he  comes  to  enumerate  the 
fruitsof  the  flesh,  how  ^eat  a  part  do  things  of  this  nature 
bear  in  that  enumeration !  The  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest.  And  after  he  had  named  some  things  more 
grossly  sensual,  (as  adulterv,  fornication,  uncleanness,  las- 
civiousness,)  and  intersertea  idolatry  ana  witchcraft ;  then 
comes  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions, 
heresies,  envyings.  And  when  he  had  been  speaking  in 
Col.  iii.  5.  of  the  earthly  members,  that  must  be  mortified, 
and  for  which  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  children  of 
disobedience;  in  the  which,  says  he,  to  those  Colossians, 
ye  also  walked  sometime,  when  ye  lived  in  them :  then 
he  adds.  But  now  put  ye  off"  all  these :  and  as  he  had 
named  before  fornication,  imcleannesR,  &c.  so  now  he  goes 
on  with  the  enumeration,  mentioning  further  anger,  wrath, 
malice,  Ac.,  And  indeed,  if  we  will  not  admit  the  appre- 
hension deep  into  our  souls,  that  it  is  the  great  business 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  equally  and  alike  to  enliven  and  ani- 
mate boUk  parts  of  the  law  of  God,  to  turn  both  tables  into 
a  living  law,  transcribing  them  out  upon  the  hearts  and 
spirits  of  men ;  we  shall  never  understand  the  great  work 
tnat  is  to  be  done  upon  our  souls  by  the  Spirit.  We  are 
to  consider  it  as  the  Spirit  of  all  love,  ana  goodness,  and 
benignity,  and  meekness;  and  then  we  may  easily  appre- 
hend what  the  fruitsof  this  Spirit  will  be :  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth,  Eph. 
V.  9.  It  is  the  reproach  of  our  age,  and  (which  is  worse 
than  that)  of  the  Christian  name,  that  there  are  so  many 
that  conjoin  eminent  pretences  unto  religion  and  spiritual- 
ity with  a  froward,  peevish,  perverse,  envious,  spiteful, 
malicious  spirit,  as  if^  it  were  possible  for  these  things  to 
consist  It  IS  not  strange  indeed,  that  a  worse  spirit  should 
assume  and  put  on  some  appearances  of  a  better ;  but  you 
may  be  sure,  that  that  better  Spirit  will  never  disguise  it- 
self by  the  appeaiances  of  the  worse.   This  is  the  spirit  of 
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tbe  world,  a  ^irit  that  fills  the  world  with  nothing  bat 
▼iolence  and  mischief,  that  shakes  and  agitates  the  world 
with  perpetaal  commotions ;  as  it  will  be  with  it,  till  it 
dissolve  and  be  burst  asander  at  last  br  the  malignity  of 
its  own  wickedness,  and  the  wrath  of  Qod  in  a  just  con- 
junction therewith,  coming  upon  the  wicked.  That  spirit, 
and  a  just  nemesiSy  that  falls  by  way  of  f)Qai5hment  upon  it, 
hath  made  the  world  so  miserable  a  region,  the  very  region 
of  all  miseries.  80  that  any  one  mnj  see,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  world  hath  a  great  hold  upon  one,  if  thin^of  this  import 
are  frequently  oMervable  in  the  course  of  his  conveisation. 

4thly,  A  vain  walk  is  a  discovery,  that  a  man's  conver- 
sation is  acted  and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
which  is  a  yain  spirit.  Such  persons,  who  can  never  find 
a  time  wherein  to  be  serious,  who  show  this  to  be  a  thing 
that  their  hearts  abhor  fVom,  whom  you  will  find  always 
vain,  though  you  should  meet  them  never  so  often  in  a 
da^ ;  as  if  a  serious  thought  fled  from  their  spirits  as  none 
of  its  element,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  dwell  with  them ; 
the  very  countenance  and  show  of  whose  conversation  dis- 
covers a  continual  vanity  of  spirit ;  what !  will  such  per- 
sons dare  to  entitle  the  Spirit  of  God  to  this  1  Hath  the 
Spirit  of  God  the  government  of  that  man's  walking,  in 
wnich  there  is  no  face  of  seriousness,  so  that  any  one  that 
sees  hath  reason  enough  to  conjecture,  that  seriousness 
was  never  akin  to  his  spirit,  or  tubd  anjr  place  in  iti  This 
is  matter  of  very  necessary  self-reflection.  We  ought  to 
commune  with  ourselves  very  strictly  and  closely  about 
this  thing.  Do  we  think,  that  we  are  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  yet  from  day  to  day  are  uaac- 
quainted  with  what  it  means  to  have  serious  thoughts  and 
serious  frames  and  dispositions  of  heart  about  usf 

Thus  far  conformity  to  the  world  speaks  an  unsuitable- 
ness  and  contrariety  to  walking  in  the  Spirit.  There  are 
some  other  things,  that  are  thought  to  be  out  of  that  verge, 
and  are  really  beside  the  more  common  and  goieral  course 
of  this  walk ;  which  I  shall  mention  under  distinct  heads 
firom  this,  because  I  would  speak  of  them  as  they  are 
thought  of.    And  therefore  I  aad, 

Sndly,  Opinionativeness  in  the  business  of  religion. 
Many  would  little  suspect  this  to  be  fh»n  the  spirit  of  this 
world :  and  indeed  it  is  not  the  very  common  course  of 
this  world  to  be  much  concerned  about  such  matters.  But 
no  matter  from  what  spirit  it  is,  their  own  or  a  worse  *,  it 
is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God;  that  doth  not  influence 
their  course.  But  take  aright  what  I  mean  by  the  term, 
opinionativeness :  I  mean  such  as  in  their  ordinary  coarse 
from  day  to  day  either  are  wholly  taken  up  about  specu- 
lative matters,  that  either  really  belong  or  that  they  affix  to 
religion ;  or  who  only  converse  about  most  practical  mat- 
ters speculatively,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  mere  opinion, 
And  not  to  be  turned  or  employed  to  practice  at  all.  A 
course  of  walking  so  managed  as  this  is,  certainly  is  not 
£fOvemed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  that  is  the  author  of  no 
such  persuasion  to  men.  Men  are  apt  to  think,  that  they 
are  very  safe  from  sin  and  blame  in  this  case,  because  they 
are  things  of  religion  that  thev  are  much  concerned  and 
taken  up  about.  But  what  things  1  and  how  are  they 
employed  about  themi  Either  they  converse  about  the 
mere  skirts  and  borders  of  religion,  and  keep  as  remote  as 
they  can  firom  the  heart  and  vitals  of  it,  from  having  any 
commerce  with  such  things :  or,  if  the  case  be  not  so,  then 
they  presume  (and  it  is  a  dreadful  presumntion)  to  touch 
tho  e  most  sacred  things  with  sacrilegious  hands ;  to  alien- 
ate the  great  and  deep  things  of  God,  that  appertain  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory,  from  their  proper  and  genuine  pur- 
poses ;  that,  ^ereas  they  should  be  the  food  of  souls,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  life,  they  employ  them 
only  to  feed  curiosity,  and  so  to  satisfy  a  more  refined 
lust.  This  is  the  very  truth  of  the  case ;  and  so  a  great 
many,  that  are  persons  of  more  leisure  and  vacancy  from 
worldly  aflairs,  spend  most  of  their  time.  It  is  doleful  to 
think,  that  the  design,  for  which  such  important  things  are 
revealed  to  men,  should  be  so  little  understood,  and  so 
little  complied  with  and  answered;  and  that  so  great 
things  should  be  perverted  unto  so  mean  and  ill  services. 
Ana  it  is  sad  to  tnink  of  the  injury  that  such  men  do  to 
their  own  souls;  they  go  with  famished  souls  f^om  day  to 
day,  while  they  have  most  proper  and  suitable  nutriment 
for  them  just  at  hand,  but  they  will  not  touch,  so  as  to  | 


taste  or  feed  upon  these  ihinga.  Starving  m  the  moMcl 
viieDij  is  their  case :  or,  as  if  a  sick  man  ahosld  hare  ky 
nim,  in  the  midst  of  his  languishing  sickness,  some  vialcf 
very  choice  and  precious  spirits,  that  in  all  likyjihooi 
would  be  relievizig  to  him,  and  save  him  frooi  death,  ba 
he  keeps  it  by  him,  and  will  discourse  to  yon  very  can- 
ousiy  and  phnosophicaUy  concerning  the  natare  aad  vir- 
tues of  this  thing,  yet  never  uses  it,  nor  apprehcads  that 
he  is  concerned  to  use  it,  or  that  his  case  requires  it ;  sad 
so  dies  away  with  a  medicine  at  hand  all  the  while  that 
might  have  saved  his  life. 

3.  Formality  in  the  business  of  religion.  There  arc  thoK, 
who  think  it  cannot  serve  their  turn  to  speeulate  all  their 
days,  and  therefore  would  practice  somewhat.  Bat  whu 
do  they  practise  t  They  run  in  a  comnum  road  of  diaio, 
in  which  their  own  hearts  upon  reflectioa  mast  eoafea, 
that  they  never  had  the  Spirit  of  God  breathiag,  and  bcw 
concerned  themselves  to  have  it  so.  Theirs  is  a  icligiov 
course,  and  a  course  of  practical  reli^oa ;  bat  traasadec 
at  the  uonost  distance  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  thai  il 
and  their  spirits  have  no  communion  from  da^  to  day  ir 
the  whole.  They  keep  up  a  coarse  of  prayer  m  their  ft- 
milies,  and  it  mav  be  in  secret,  go  to  public  assemblies,  m- 
tend  upon  the  ordinances  of  worship ;  bat  never  find  any 
impression  upon  their  spirits,  any  warmth  or  vigoar  there, 
or  a  concern  to  look  after  any  such  thing.  They  thiak  it 
well,  that  sach  a  duty  is  over,  and  so  that  they  have  walk- 
ed in  a  religious  course,  though  strangers  lo  God  aad  his 
Spirit  all  their  time. 

4.  The  neglect  ofthe  very  form  itself.  Tlusiamokaova 
a  thing  amon^  some  persons ;  and  that  too  under  tktt  very 
pretence  of  spiritualiQr.  They  are  too  spiritual  to  be  tioaad 
to  any  forms  of  worwip,  or  any  stated  coarae  of  duties: 
and  that  they  may  be  more  spiritual,  they  cast  prayer  oai 
of  their  families,  and  reftise,  yea  even  disdain,  to  live  wor- 
shipping lives,  as  too  mean  for  them.  All  these  things 
^ak  a  manifest  repugnancy  to  walking  in  the  SpiriL 
Sure  it  is  not  the  governor  of  any  such  conrses  o£  wauiBg 
as  these  are. 

I  shall  shut  up  all  with  some  brief  reflections  upon  botfe 
parts  of  the  text  together. 

Since  it  doth  belong  to  the  Spin  of  God  by  ofike,  ss 
we  have  asserted,  to  maintain  the  life  and  govern  tbe  walk 
and  motions  of  Christians ;  we  should  bethink  cmstWts^ 
of  how  indispensable  necessity  the  commnnicaiioas  of  the 
Spirit  for  these  purposes  are  unto  us,  and  how  miserable  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  destitute  of  tbem.  We  nmy  easily  ame- 
hend  how  necessary  that  influence  i»,  withoat  whica  «e 
can  neither  live  nor  move;  and  how  miserable  to  be  with- 
out it.  For  represent  we  to  ourselves  the  case  of  a  poor, 
languishing,  decrepit  creature,  that  is  deprived  of  aioKire 
power;  suppose  him  barely  to  live,  to  have  oaly  hit 
enough  to  reel  himself  in  a  dying  condition :  now  »  not 
the  case  so  with  many  Christians,  with  some  oi  ihose  per- 
haps that  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them  1  They  hare 
but  life  enough  to  feel  that  they  are  consaming,  and  is  a 
state  wherein  the  things  that  remain  are  even  ready  to  d:c ' 
That  thev  do  not  die,  is  by  Divine  vouchsalement,  aad 
none  of  their  care.  What  a  sad  case  is  this !  Aad  i^  t 
not  yet  wofse  with  somel  They  have  not  life  eaooglt  to 
take  any  notice,  or  make  inquirv,  whether  thCT^live  or  bo  : 
as  persons  that  have  some  life  left,  yet  may  be  incaml> 
of  considering  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead.  Mia^j 
Christians  are  so  far  frcHB  having  that  motive  power,  ths: 
is  to  be  exercised  in  the  managing  of  their  owa  walk,  aad 
that  would  be  so  if  it  were  not  through  their  own  defaak ; 
that  they  are  so  altogether  destitute  also  of  any  presence 
and  vital  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  never  to  eoasider  the 
case,  "  Am  I  alive  or  dead  1"  Certainly  this  is  a  miserahic 
case.    And  I  may  add, 

Where  there  is  manifestly  such  a  destitution,  dierc  are 
some  things  very  intolerable,  which  yet  are  too  obvitns 
and  fVe^ent  with  many  such.    As, 

1.  It  IS  intolerable  in  the  case,  to  lay  aside  tbe  appie- 
hension  of  the  distinction  between  natural  and  ^niual 
life,  natural  motion  and  spiritual.  You  mav  judge,  whether 
the  mention  of  this  be  not  a  most  apparently  needful  thia^. 
Are  there  not  a  great  many,  that  spend  away  their  days 
without  so  mueh  as  ever  considering,  that  tbeire  is  sach  a 
thing  as  spiritual  life  aad  motion ,  or  a  region  all  reflaus^nti 
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'With  spiritual  ntality,  a  duttinet  sphere  from  that  of  na- 
ture wnerein  alone  the  rest  of  men  do  converse  1  They 
D^er  think  of  sach  a  distinction  between  world  and  world ; 
an  orb  of  smritnal  life,  and  that  mean  and  lower  orb, 
wherein  only  a  low  kind  of  animality  fills  ap  all. 

d.  It  is  an  intolerable  thing  in  this  case,  to  be  onappre- 
hensive  of  what  others  find  of  the  power  and  vigoar  of 
that  other  Spirit  moving  in  them,  even  the  Spirit  of  Qod. 
There  are  some,  that  tluroagh  grace  (though  that  is  not  to 
be  vamited  of,  and  whereof  it  becomes  none  to  make  a 
boast)  feel  the  stirrings  of  another  principle  in  them  dif- 
ferent from  the  spirit  of  this  world :  they  feel  themselves 
to  live,  and  to  be  acted  in  their  walk  by  a  spring  of  life 
that  is  from  above.  Those  that  are  without  the  experience 
of  such  a  thmg,  will  not  believe  there  is  anv  such  thing ; 
as  if  their  knowledge  were  to  measure  all  realities ;  as 
though  they  were  persons  commensurate  in  their  under- 
standings and  experience  with  the  whole  nature  of  things. 
This  is  just  for  all  the  world,  as  if  a  languid  person,  that 
hath  been  long  confined  to  his  chamber  and  bed,  should 
come  to  fancy,  that  his  chamber  and  bed  were  all  the 
worldj  and  that  there  was  nothing  done  among  mankind 
but  wnat  he  saw  transacted  in  his  own  chamber :  or,  if  we 
should  imagine  a  thinking  power  to  be  in  the  grave,  and 
fancying  a  grave  to  be  the  universe. 

3.  It  in  intolerable,  to  be  unconcerned  about  our  own 
part  and  share  in  the  world  and  region  of  spiritual  life  and 
motion,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  If  there  were  a 
line  to  be  drawn  through  the  world  to  sever  in  it  the  living 
from  the  dead,  and  a  public  notification  were  made  of  this 
all  the  world  over ;  would  we  not  then  be  very  much  con- 
cerned, on  which  side  of  the  line  we  placed  ourselves, 
that  it  might  be  where  we  could  livet  But  how  strange 
is  it,  that  in  this  case  man]r  <^ro  altogether  unconcerned, 
whether  they  are  of  the  living  or  the  dead  side  t  Lastly, 


4.  It  is  a  most  intolerable  thing,  to  make  no  applications 
to  this  Spirit,  after  we  know  its  distance.  We  know  it  is 
the  Author  of  life,  and  the  Governor  of  all  holy  motions 
unto  all  the  children  of  God ;  and  yet  never  apply  to  it, 
never  put  up  a  sigh  or  a  ciy  I  How  intolerable  is  this  1 
Do  we  know  of  any  other  way  to  live  1  Do  we  think, 
that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  everlasting  life,  a  life 
which  shall  never  end,  and  which  shall  also  never  begin  1 
Sure  if  there  be  such  a  life,  it  must  sometime  begin : 
and  where  will  we  place  the  beginning  of  it,  but  in  the 
communication  of  that  spiritual,  vital  influence,  which 
once  given  is  a  spring  of  living  waters,  fringing  up  unto 
life  eternal  1 

Let  us  so  theref(a«  represent  the  matter  to  ourselves ; 
the  high  dignity,  the  immense  fulness,  the  royal  magnifi- 
cent TOunty  and  beni^ity  of  this  blessed  Spirit ;  that  we 
may  neither  neglect  it,  nor  distrust  it.  Represent  the  ten- 
dency of  all  its  commumcatioBs,  and  consiaer  them  as  the 
earnest  and  pledges  of  everlasting  life,  the  blossomings  of 
glory ;  that  which  must  be  our  preparation  for,  and  our 
assurance  of,  the  eternal  state  or  life.  And  then  desire 
such  communications  above  all  things.  Let  this  be  the 
sense  of  our  souls,  ^sure  there  is  reason  enough  that  it 
should  be  so,)  "  Lorn,  let  me  rather  live  in  poverty,  live 
in  pain  and  sickness,  live  in  disgrace  all  my  days,  than 
live  without  thy  Spirit !  Let  not  that  Spirit  be  a  stranger 
to  me,  but  inhabit  and  dwell  in  me,  act  and  move  me ;  and 
be  my  condition  what  it  will  in  all  external  respects,  I  am 
unsoficitous,  I  will  never  capitulate,  never  aispute  the 
matter.'*  Till  that  Spirit  come  to  be  valued  by  us,  and 
all  ite  wwimwaieatiomt,  even  above  all  things  else  that  men 
are  wont  to  count  dear  to  them,  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  it  and  we  are  like  to  continue  still  strangers ; 
and  if  we  be  stran^rs  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  must  >e 
aequainted  with  misery  both  in  this  and  another  state. 


PROSPEROUS  STATE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTEREST 


BEFORE  THE  END  OP  TIME, 


BY  A  PLENTIFUL  EFFUSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT ; 


CONSIDERED  IN  FIFTEEN  SERMONS, 


ON  EZEK.  XXXIX.  99. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  iFPREHnrD  little  occasion  to  make  an  apology  for  the  pnblieation  of  the  following  discoareea.  Ther  woo  nM 
Mr.  Howe's  inimitable  spirit  of  piety,  judgment,  copiousness,  and  force,  in  the  management  of  every  saSiea  Aebak 
undertaken,  will  be  glad  of  any  remains  of  so  great  a  man ;  and  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  h»  vntsp, 
will  hardly  want  any  other  voucher,  besides  the  sermons  themselves,  that  they  are  genuine,  they  so  evidcad;  tairj 
in  them,  to  a  person  of  taste,  the  marks  which  alwa3rs  distinguish  his  performances. 

They  have  not  indeed  had  the  advantage  of  his  own  masterly  hand  to  prepare  them  for  the  press,  and  ginikn 
their  last  finishing :  but  were  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  taken  first  in  snort-hand  by  the  hana  of  a  veryrodjud 
judicious  writer,  who  afterwards  copied  them  out  fair  with  the  minutest  exactness,  as  tney  were  delivered.  TksTOT 
precise  accuracy  made  it  necessary,  that  thev  should  be  transcribecTanew.  before  they  saw  the  light.  Tluilbait 
adventured  to  do,  without  the  alteration  or  addition  of  any  one  thooght.  But,  in  discourses  delivered  bgr  a  preiekr 
without  notes,  some  repetitions  naturally  occur  in  the  pulpit ;  and  very  usefully,  to  enable  the  hearer  to  man  ik 
connexion  of  the  discourse  as  he  goes  along,  and  to  make  the  deeper  impression.  These  might  appear  tedious  to  i 
reader,  who  hath  the  whole  before  him ;  and  therefore  are  omitted,  further  than  they  seemed  to  cany  a  peeoliir 
emphasis,  or  than  a  different  representation  of  the  same  thought  was  apprehended  to  convey  the  idea  vith  grain 
force.  The  writer  appears  to  have  religiously  followed  the  very  wonb  of  the  author,  when  he  cited  pMBafcsot 
Scripture  by  memory.  It  was  judged  proper  to  consult  the  texts  themselves,  and  to  cite  them  as  they  He  ia  the  Bibk; 
except  where  the  author  might  be  supposed  out  of  choice  to  substitute  another  English  word,  as  more  ezpresiTeGt 
the  sense  of- the  ori^^nal.  The  repetition  also  of  former  discourses  at  the  beginnms^  of  ancMher  sermon  hithbea 
omitted  where  nothing  new  occurred.  But  where  a  new  thought  is  sncgested,  in  sucn  a  repetition,  it  hath  beet  cm- 
fully  inserted  in  its  proper  place.  This  is  all  the  variation  I  have  allowed  myself  to  make  trom  the  copy;  odio 
much  I  apprehend  will  be  accounted  reasonable  and  necessary  bv  all  that  are  acquainted  with  such  things. 

The  subgect  can  hardly  fail  to  be  particularly  acceptable.  The  reverend  author  hath  often  indeed  eipresed  s 
general  the  same  catholic  sentiments  in  several  of  the  works  which  he  published  himself;  and  shown  hBBi»i  lo 
have  been  uniformlv  the  same  as  here,  upon  that  head,  wherein  the  prosperity  of  the  Christian  interest  lies:  tkitt 
consists  not  it  the  advancement  of  any  party  among  Christians  as  such,  or  of  any  distinguishing  name,  or  in  ttjraec 
external  forms ;  but  in  real  vital  religion  and  conformity  to  God.  He  hath  also  more  than  once  intimated  hisexpeeft' 
tion  of  better  times  for  the  church  or  Gk)d,  than  the  present  state  of  it.  But  he  hath  no  where  so  nrofessedly  uid  ds* 
tinctly  explained  his  sentiments  concerning  the  latter  days  of  the  Christian  church,  as  in  these  disconxseii. 

They  were  all  preached  in  the  course  or  a  Wednesday  lecture,  which  he  formerly  kept  up  at  Cordwaiaei^  Balls 
this  city ;  and  all  within  the  year  1678,  as  appears  by  the  dates  prefixed  to  each.  A  time,  wherein  he  ▼»  i*  t^ 
vigour  of  life  and  height  of  judgment,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old ;  and  within  a  few  years  after  his  stokaai 
with  that  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters,  where  he  ministered  till  his  death.  That  was  a  time  of  pecnhvdV' 
tress  and  danger,  not  only  to  protestants  out  of  the  legal  establishment  in  these  kingdoms,  bat  to  the  refonaed  iiteR< 
in  general  through  Europe.  This  may  be  supposed  to  have  engaged  his  thoughts  in  so  kmg  attentioB  to  thissntqcc^ 
which  animates  with  the  hope  of  better  times  to  come. 

There  are  other  discourses  immediately  preceding  these  at  the  same  lecture,  concerning  the  work  of  the  Spiri:  ii 
every  age  upon  particular  persons ;  as  these  relate  to  his  work  upon  the  Christian  community,  to  be  exnected  a  ^ 
last  a^.  A  copy  of  those  sermons,  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer,  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  rerr  wortoy  brother  a 
this  city,  by  as  unexpected  a  providence  as  these  came  into  mine.  I  hope  he  ma^  be  prevailed  with  to  iatnidaec 
them  into  the  world,  if  those  which  are  now  offered  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  And  both  these  volonesi^ 
gether,  will  contain  the  sum  of  this  great  man's  sentiments  concerning  the  important  doctrine  of  the  Holy  SpiriL 

If  any  inquire,  why  these  sermons  were  not  inserted  in  the  late  collection  of  Afr.  Howe's  works  in  folio ;  I  tsswr . 
besides  that  it  was  resolved  to  insert  none  there,  but  those  which  he  had  published  hims^f ;  so,  if  it  had  been  thoq^ 
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proper  to  add  more,  the  copy  of  these  came  not  into  my  hands,  or  within  my  notice,  till  that  edition  was  made 
public. 

Such  an  index  cannot  be  judged  needfol  to  a  particalar  discourse ;  as  I  thought  proper  to  add  to  that  collection, 
where  the  subjects  treated  of  are  so  varions.  It  appeared  more  useful  here  to  give  a  yiew  of  his  whole  scheme  upon 
the  argument,  by  way  of  contents :  and  because  of  tne  fdicity  of  this  author  in  descants  upon  Scripture,  an  index  ol 
the  texts,  which  he  hath  taken  notice  of,  is  added  even  to  this  short  treatise. 

May  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  succeed  the  revived  labours  of  our  fathers,  and  the  endeayours  of  those  in  the 
present  age,  who  are  called  to  serve  him  in  the  Qoroel ;  and  still  raise  a  seed  to  serve  him,  both  in  the  ministry  and 
ont  of  it,  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be  aceountea  to  him  for  a  generation.    This  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

An  unworthy  Servant  of 

our  common  Lord, 

JOHN  EVANa 


SERMON  L* 


Ezek.  xxxix.  S9. 


NeUker  will  I  hide  my  fiiee  any  more  from  them :  for  I 
have  ponred  out  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel^  saiih 
the  Lord  €hd. 

The  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  considered 
either  as  relating  to  particular  persons,  in  a  single  and  pri- 
vate capacity ;  for  the  regenerating  of  souls,  or  implant- 
ing in  them  the  principles  of  the  divine  and  spiritual  life ; 
the  maintaining  of  that  life ;  the  causing  and  ordering  all 
the  motions  that  are  proper  thereunto :  or,  as  having  an 
influence  upon  the — lelicitj  and  prosperous  state  of  the 
church  in  general. — For  this  last,  tne  Scripture  that  I  have 
pitched  upon,  gives  us  a  very  plain  and  sufficient  ground. 

It  is  manifest,  that  it  is  a  very  happy  and  prosperous 
state,  which  is  here  referred  unto,  if  you  look  oack  upon 
this  and  the  foregoing  chapters,  the  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  and 
xxxviii.  which  are  all  congenerous,  and  as  it  were  of  apiece 
with  this.  You  find  such  things  copiously  spoken  oi  and 
promised,  as  we  are  wont  to  consioer  in  the  constitution 
of  a  prosperous  happy  state,  in  reference  to  what  their  case 
required ;  reduction  from  captivity,  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies, abundant  plenty  of  all  things,  settled  tranquillity 
and  peace,  entire  union  among  themselves,  both  Ephraim 
and  Judah,  as  you  will  find  it  expressed ;  the  renewal  of 
God  s  covenant  with  them,  after  their  so  great  and  long- 
continaed  defection  and  apostac^  from  it;  in  which  cove- 
nant he  would  be  their  God,  and  take  them  for  his  people, 
and  have  the  relation  avowed  and  made  visible  to  all  the 
world,  that  he  and  they  were  thus  related  to  one  another. 
These  things  yon  may  find  at  large  in  the  several  chapters 
mentioned ;  importing  all  the  favour  that  we  could  sup- 
pose any  way  conducible  to  make  a  people  happy.  And 
indeed  the  same  thing  is  compendiously  and  summarily 
held  forth  in  the  words  of  the  text  themselves :  "  Neither 
will  I  bide  my  face  any  more  from  them ;  for  I  have  poured 
out  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord 
God.*'  We  cannot  in  few  words  have  a  fuller  account 
given  of  a  happy  state.  To  consider  these  words  them- 
selves ;  the  contents  of  them  are,  1.  A  gracious  prediction : 
"  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from  them  :'*  a 
prediction,  or  prophetic  promise,  or  a  promissory  prophe- 
cy of  a  most  happv  state:  and,  2.  The  reason  given  here- 
of, why  God  would  provide  that  all  things  should  be  well 
with  them  in  other  respects :  "  For  I  have  poured  out  my 
Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

There  are  two  things,  that  must  be  the  matter  of  a  lit- 
tle previous  inqninr,  in  order  to  our  taking  up  what  we 
are  to  insist  upon  from  this  Scripture ;— I.  The  import  of 
this  negative  expression,  "  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any 
more  from  them  ;**  and,— 3.  How  we  are  to  understand 
the  subject  of  the  promised  favour  here,  as  it  is  designed 
by  this  name,  "  the  house  of  Israel."^These  things  being 
clearedj  the  matters  that  I  intend  to  recommend  to  you 
and  insist  upon,  will  plainly  result. 

I.  As  to  the  former,  what  this  negative  expression  should 
mean,  *'  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  ftom  them." 
It  is  needful,  that  we  may  understand  that,  to  know  what 
the  Scripture  doth  often  mean,  and  may  well  be  supposed 
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to  mean  here,  by  "  the  face  of  God."  It  is  very  plam,  that 
it  frequently  means  his  providential  appearances,  or  the 
aspect  of  providence  one  way  or  another.  And  thtis  we 
are  more  frequently  to  understand  it,  when  it  is  spoken  of 
in  reference  to  a  community,  or  the  collective  body  of  a 
people ;  yea,  and  sometimes,  when  in  reference  to  particu- 
lar persons  too.  And  hence  it  will  easily  appear,  how  we  are 
to  take  the  oppNosite  expressions,  of  his  "  making  his  face  to 
shine ;"  or  orhis  "  hiding,  or  covering,  or  clouding  his  face." 

It  appears  from  sundry  scriptures,  that  by  his — showing 
his  face, — or  letting  it  be  seen, — giving  the  sight  of  it,  or— 
causing  his  face  to  shine,  giving  tne  pleasant  sight  of  it,  or 
— lifting  up  the  light  of  his  countenance, — (expressions  of 
the  same  import,)  the  favourable  a^ct  of  providence  is  to 
be  understood ;  when  these  expressions  are  used,  as  I  said, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  collective  body  of  a 
people.  And  so  the  hiding  of  his  face,  signifies  as  much 
as  tne  change  of  these  more  favourable  aspects  of  provi- 
dence, for  those  that  are  more  severe,  and  that  do  import 
anger  and  displeasure.  For  so,  by  the  aspects  and  ap- 
pearances of  providence,  it  is  to  be  understood,  whether 
God  be  propitious  and  favourably  inclined  toward  a  peo- 
ple, or  whether  he  be  displeased  and  have  a  controversy 
with  them  :  as  it  may  be  discerned  in  the  face  of  a  man, 
whether  he  be  pleased  or  displeased.  Wherefore  you 
have  anger  and  severity,  which  uses  to  be  signified  by 
providence,  and  as  it  is  so  signified  held  forth  to  us  under 
this  same  phrase  or  form  of  speech.  Dent.  xrxi.  18.  I 
will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that  nay,  for  all  the  evils  which 
ihey  shall  have  wrought,  in  that  they  are  turned  unto 
other  gods.  See  what  the  expression  there  is  exegetical 
of,  or  with  what  other  phrases  it  is  i'oiE4ed,  as  manifestly 
intending  the  same  thin^ ;  such  as,  his  anger  being  kin- 
dled against  them,  and  his  forsaking  them.  It  is  intersert- 
ed  among  such  expressions  again  and  again.  So  ver.  17. 
My  anger  shall  be  kindled  a^nst  them  in  that  day,  and 
I  will  forsake  them,  and  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them ; 
and  they  shall  be  devoured,  and  many  evils  and  troubles 
shall  befall  them ;  so  that  they  will  say  in  that  day^  Are 
not  these  evils  come  upon  us,  because  our  God  is  not 
amongst  as  1  In  the  same  sense  the  word  is  used,  chap, 
xxxii.  20.,  and  in  many  other  scriptures,  in  reference  to 
bodies  of  men.  And  sometimes  in  reference  to  a  partica- 
lar person  ;  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  89.  When  he  gives  quiet- 
ness, who  shall  give  trouble  ?  and  when  he  hides  his  face, 
who  shall  behold  him  1  Who-  dare  behold  him,  when 
clouds  and  fh>wns  do  eclipse  that  bright  and  pleasant  light 
of  his  countenance  before  lift  up,  whether  it  ne  against  a 
nation  or  a  partieular  person?  as  there  Elihu  speaks. 
And  he  had  oeen  speaking  before  of  the  acts  of  provi- 
dence, in  lifting  up  and  casting  down  at  his  pleasure,  and 
according  as  men's  wa3rs  and  deportment  towards  him  in 
this  kind  or  that  did  make  it  most  siutable  and  fit.  And 
therefore  also  the  church,  being  represented  as  in  a  very 
afiUctive  condition,  exposied  to  the  insultations  of  tyran- 
noas  enemies,  and  having  sufllered  very  hard  and  griev- 
ous things  from  them;  this  is  the  petition  that  is  put  up  in 
the  case.  Turn  us,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  us, 
and  we  shall  be  saved,  Psal.  Ixxx.  3, 19. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  what  the  like  expres- 
si<m  here  must  mean  ;  "Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any 
more  from  them."  It  must  mean,  that  he  would  put  them 
into  a  prosperous  c<mdition ;  the  conrse  of  his  providence 
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tovmrd  tkcfli  dioiild  be  such  as  wcmld  import  faroar  and 
kindness  to  them.  And,  "  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face 
any  more  from  tbem,"  imports  the  permanency  and  set- 
ilednesB  of  this  happy  and  prosperous  state ;  that  it  should 
not  be  a  short,  lacid  interral  only:  bnt  through  a  very 
considerable  and  continued  tract  of  time  this  should  bie 
the  posture  and  course  of  his  providence  towards  them. 
Ana  thai, 

IL  For  the  subfcct  of  this  promised  fiiTOur,  as  it  is  de- 
signed here  by  the  expression,  "  The  house  of  Israel." 

I.  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  hath  a  meaning  included,  as  it 
is  literally  taken,  of  that  very  people  wont  to  be  known  by 
that  name,  "  The  house  of  Israel,^  the  seed  of  Jacob. 

8.  Bm  I  as  little  doubt,  that  it  hath  a  further  meaning 
too.  And  it  is  an  obvious  observation,  than  which  none 
more  obvious,  that  the  universal  church,  even  of  the  Gos- 
pel coDstitution,  is  frequently  in  the  prophetical  scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  represented  by  this,  and  by  the 
equivalent  names  of  Jerusalem  and  2ioD,  and  the  like. 
And  the  reason  was  as  obvious  as  the  thing  itself ;  for  they 
were  the  church  d  God,  that  people,  and  they  who  were 
proselyted  to  them :  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  know  were  first  and  most  immediately  directed 
to  them;  and  were  more  likely  to  be  regarded  by  them,  by 
how  muKch  the  more  the  church,  whom  these  prophecies 
did  concern,  was  more  constantly  designed  or  set  iorth  by 
their  own  name.  It  invited  them  to  look  towards  the  great 
things  represented  and  held  forth  in  these  prophecies,  as 
things  wherein  they  had  a  special  concern,  and  wherein 
their  interest  was  oound  up;  though  they  had  no  reason 
to  think,  that  they  were  things  appropriate  to  them.  And 
we  find,  that  in  the  New  Testament  too  the  name  is  re- 
tained: "  All  are  not  Israel  that  are  of  Israel.  He  u  not 
a  Jew  that  is  one  outwardly:"  he  means  certainly  a  Chris- 
tian. '( I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  that  say  they  are 
Jews,  and  are  uot"  Rom.  it  88.  Rev.  ii.  9.  Aim  we  have 
little  reason  to  doubt,  and  ^ere  will  be  occasion  to  make 
it  more  apparent  hereafter,  that  so  we  are  to  explain  the 
signification  of  this  name  here ;  not  to  exclude  the  natu- 
ral Israelites,  but  also  to  include  the  universal  Christian 
church. 

These  thinss  being  thus  frir  cleared,  the  ground  will  be 
plain  upon  which  to  recommend  to  vou  a  twofold  truth 
from  these  words;  viz.—Fir^  That  tnere  is  a  state  of  per> 
manent  serenity  and  happiness  appointed  for  the  universal 
church  of  Christ  upon  earth. — Secondly,  that  the  immedi- 
ate original  and  cause  of  that  felicity  and  happv  state,  is 
a  lar|^  and  general  effusion  or  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit. 
-'It  IS  the  latter  of  these  that  I  principally  intend,  and 
shall  speak  more  briefly  to  the  former. 

But  before  I  speak  distinctly  and  severally  to  either  of 
them,  I  shall  do  what  is  not  usual  with  me ;  that  is,  enter- 
tain ^ou  a  while  with  somewhat  of  a  preface,  to  eive  jrou 
therein  an  account  in  reference  to  bothj  and  of  me  whole 
of  the  intended  discourse  upon  this  subject,  what  I  design, 
and  upon  what  score  I  think  it  useful  and  proper,  that  such 
a  matter,  as  this  is,  be  entertained  into  your  consideraticxi 
and  my  own.  Herein  I  shall,  1st,  lay  oefore  yon  sundry 
things  obvious  imto  the  consideration  of  considering  per- 
sons, that  will  serve  for  some  representation  of  the  state  of 
the  Christian  church  hithertOj  and  at  this  time,  and  as  it 
may  continue  to  be  for  some  time  hence.  And  theii,  Sdly, 
shall  show  you  in  some  other  particulars,  what  it  is  rea- 
sonable sliould  be  designed  and  expected  in  a  discourse  of 
this  nature,  and  upon  such  a  subject  as  this  is,  in  way  of 
accommodation  to  such  a  state  oi  the  case  1 

I.  As  to  the  former;  these  things  I  reckon  very  obvious 
to  such  as  are  of  considering  minds. 

1.  That  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  hath  been  for 
the  most  part  very  calamitous  and  sad  all  along  hitherto, 
in  external  respects.  You  know  it  was  eminentfy  so  in  the 
time  of  the  first  forming  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
Christian  name  was  a  name  everywhere  spoken  against ; 
and  they,  that  delivered  themselves  up  to  Christ,  deliver- 
ed themselves  up  to  all  manner  of  troubles  and  persecu- 
tions, even  upon  his  account  and  for  his  name's  sake.  He 
foretold  it  unto  his  more  immediate  foUowers,  that  for  hu 
name  they  should  be  hated  of  all  men ;  and  they  were  to 
expect  the  most  malignant  hatred ;  and  he  told  them  too 
of  the  effects  agreeable  and  suitable  to  such  a  principle. 


The  church  was  externally  miserable  in  the  fir«t  acts  of 
it  by  persecutions  from  without :  and  after  it  arrived  te  a 
state  of  some  tranquillity  and  peace,  by  the  &vonr  of  the 
world  and  its  more  centle  aspect  upon  it;  alter  then  wv 
an  emperor  of  the  Cnristian  religion,  that  would  own  and 
patronize  it  against  the  rage  and  fnrV  that  it  was  ponved 
with  before;  then  it  soon  bred  trouMe  enough  within  it- 
self, and  grew  factious  and  divided,  and  bronni  into pam, 


pestered  with  heresies,  and  fiUed  with  varieties 
tending  opinions  and  sects ;  and  then  these  were  coatiaaal- 
ly  the  antnors  of  troubles  to  one  another,  according  as  oae 
or  another  could  get  opportunity  to  grasp  jNwer  iuo  in 
hand.  This  hath  been  the  state  of  thingsi  with  it  all  aloar. 
thouffh  there  have  been  some  more  quiet  intervals  here 
and  there,  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  Christian  world,  h 
can  hardly  be  said,  the  church  hath  ever  had  any  ooasd- 
erable  season  of  tranquillity  and  serenity,  nniTeniUy,  ani 
all  at  once,  even  in  any  time. 

3.  It  is  more  obvious,  as  we  may  suppose,  onto  the  moie, 
that  the  state  of  the  church  is  externally  very  miaenhle 
and  sad  at  this  time.  Those,  that  undemtaiid  any  thiagst 
the  world,  cannot  but  know  so  much ;  and  we  need  not  ro 
except  that  part  of  the  church  at  home,  as  you  aO  veQ 
enough  know.  In  other  coimtries  Christiaiis  are  rofliBf 
and  weltering  in  one  another's  blood ;  and  yon  know  the 
shattered  state  of  things  within  ourselves. 

3.  By  the  present  posture  of  afiairs,  the  positioQ  and  as- 
pect of  things,  we  cannot  say  that  matters  are  in  a  teadea- 
CY  unto  a  better  state ;  but  have  rather  reason  to  fear,  that 
all  will  grow  worse  and  worse.  Clouds  satber  and  thick- 
en, and  grows  blacker  and  blacker,  and  spread  fer  sad 
wide  over  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  are  veir 
likely  to  discharge  into  very  tremendous  storms :  ateoro- 
ing  to  human  probabilities  and  experience  nothing  cte  ii 
to  be  expected. 

4.  It  IS  to  be  observed  too,  that  there  hath  Wmg  been  a 
retraction  in  a  very  great  measure  of  the  ^nrit  from  the 
church.  There  was  a  gradual  retraction  soon  after  tiei 
lar;^  efinsion  of  it  at  first  in  the  apostle's  days;  ante 
which  in  Acts  ii  we  find  by  Peter  that  sciiptnre  in  Ibrl 
applied,  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  fle^.*  Tkra 
they  said  it  had  its  accomplishment ;  though  I  donte  not 
it  is  to  have  another  and  fuller  accomplishment ;  as  it  b 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  same  prophetic  seriptwe  to  he 
said  to  be  fulfilM  again  and  agam ;  as  that  passage,  ''Oat 
of  Egypt  I  have  readied  my  Son,"  applied  to  the  people 
of  Israel  and  to  Christ.  A  \<m^  continued  retractiaa  there 
hath  been  of  that  £^rit,  which  is  the  rery  life  of  thu 
body;  whose  work  and  business  it  is  to  act  and  animic 
it  in  every  part  We  are  not  now  inquiring  eoDcemiBfihe 
cause  of  the  retraction.  Much  must  be  referred  to  sorre- 
reign  pleasure,  more  to  justice :  for  undoubtedly  God  ha!h 

Eroceeded  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  own  mfe,  I  will 
e  with  you,  as  long  asjou  are  with  me;  and  he  did  never 
in  any  degree  leave  his  people  first,  that  bare  his  naae. 
Union  always  begins  on  his  part ;  breaches  on  oars.  Bat 
notwithstanding  tnat  so  large  effusion  of  the  ^nrit  it  fint, 
when  the  Gkspel  light  first  dawned  upon  the  world,  tai 
that  pleasant  qirinsf  of  the  Christian  interest  and  rdigiaa 
that  then  appeared  and  showed  itself;  how  ^^radoal  v» 
the  languor,  that  set  it  a  fainting  and  withering  by  siesB 
and  degrees,  very  discernible  to  those  that  look  dimb  the 
histories  of  former  days !  Though  yet  the  life  and  ri^oai 
was  still  much  preserved,  as  long  as  the  <^nrch  was  is  i 
suffering  state  from  without  by  Uie  persecution  of 
ish  enemies ;  as  we  know  it  was,  for  the  three  first' 
ries  and  more,  in  some  decree  and  in  some  part  of  it 
But  after  once  the  world  came  to  cast  more  benign  af- 

Sicts  upon  it,  how  soon  did  the  life  and  vigour  ai  ihe 
hristian  church  evaporate  and  expire  ?  So  as  thaet  xbeit 
seemed  to  be  a  body  left  in  a  great  measure  destirate  of  a 
soul :  to  allude  to  the  expression  that  the  prophet  Jercmiih 
uses  to  the  people  of  Israel,  '*  Be  instmcteo,  lest  my  ^cal 
depart  from  you."  The  very  soul  of  the  church  was  ia  a 
great  measure  departed ;  departed  unto  thai  degree,  that  s 
was  become  such  a  mere  piece  of  formality,  that  aaodicr 
religion  takes  the  advantage  to  vie  with  the  Christian :  the 
most  febulous,  the  most  vain,  the  most  dearicable,  tiitf 
could  be  invented ;  and  of  the  most  despicaUe  ortgiBa], 
fhmi  Mahomet,  a  mean,  laeoDsijerable,  ignorant,  ffliteraiB 
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man ;  bat  a  eommoa  soldier  at  the  first,  and  yet  the  author 
of  a  religion  so  vastly  spread  in  the  world  as  it  is  at  this 
day,  and  even  so  as  to  eat  put  Christianity  in  so  consider- 
able parts,  where  it  had  obtained  and  taken  place.  This 
was  argnment  enough  of  a  great  retraction  or  that  Spirit, 
that  made  the  Christian  church  and  religion,  while  it  was 
more  visibly  breathing,  a  mighty,  majestic,  awful,  com- 
manding thmg. 

About  that  time,  when  the  apostacy  in  the  Christian 
church  became  more  visible,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
man  of  sin  more  explicit  and  avowed ;  that  is,  when  Boni- 
face the  third  obtained  from  Phocas  the  emperor  the  grant 
of  the  primacy;  about  that  very  time,  withm  sixteen  years 
aifter,  was  the  Alcoran  framed.  When  the  church  was  be- 
come so  despicable,  when  the  Christian  religion  was  but  a 
formality  and  shadow,  then  was  the  time  to  set  up  this  des- 
picable religion ;  and  nothing  more  despicable  could  have 
oeen  set  up.  Yet  at  a  strange  rate  it  hath  vied,  so  as  to 
carry  agamst  the  Christian  interest  the  cause  so  far,  and 
unto  so  ereat  a  degree,  and  for  so  long  a  time. 

And  then,  for  the  first  setting  up  of  that  religion,  a  time 
was  chosen  by  Satan  on  purpose.  As  the  church  history 
of  those  times  doth  acquamt  us,  there  was  nobody  to  make 
opposition  to  the  Mahometan  dotages  and  delirations..  In 
the  Eastern  church  they  were  all  busy  in  propagating  such 
and  such  opinions,  that  they  were  contendmg  about,  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  other,  amongst  themselves.  And  in 
the  Western  churches  they  were  all  engaged  generally,  and 
so  very  busy  in  inventing,  new  forms  and  ceremonies  and 
rices,  that  there  was  no  TOdy  at  leisure,  not  any  of  the  doc- 
tors in  the  church  to  be  found,  (as  the  history  tells  us,)  to 
make  anv  opposition,  or  write  any  thing  against  the  dota- 
ges of  Mahometan»m,  that  then  first  began  to  appear. 

Afterwards,  into  how  strangle  a  darkness  and  stupidity 
did  the  Christian  church  and  interest  and  religion  sink ! 
so  that  for  several  ages  together  there  was  an  utter  vacan- 
cy and  destitution,  not  only  of  divine,  but  of  all  common 
human  knowledge;  nothing  but  the  grossest  and  most 
horrid  barbarism,  that  spread  itself  through  the  Christian 
church.  And  it  was  baa,  if  we  may  not  say  worse,  through 
the  pride  and  tyranny  of  those  that  took  upon  them  to  be 
governors  in  the  church ;  and  the  viciottsness,  immorality, 
and  sensuality,  and  all  other  kinds  of  wickedness,  that 
abounded  among  the  vulgar  common  sort.  And  so  it  con*' 
tinned,  till  some  later  stirrings  and  efforts  towards  refor- 
mation :  which,  how  partial  they  have  been,  that  is,  in  how 
fimall  a  part,  and  how  imperfect  and  incomplete  where  they 
have  b^n,  and  what  recedations  there  have  been,  where 
any  thing  hath  been  effected  and  done  in  that  kind ;  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  former  and  foreign  affairs  cannot 
but  understand. 

And  even  now  at  this  day,  to  cast  our  eyes  round  about 
OS,  whether  we  take  nearer  or  more  remote  views,  al&s  1 
how  little,  how  little  is  there  to  be  discerned  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  1  Yea,  how  much,  that  speaks  the 
very  opposite  thereunto,  the  spirit  of  the  world !  A  spirit 
<if  midignity,  that  is  working,  and  striving,  and  eontending 
every  where,  and  lurking  under  the  profession,  the  usurped 
and  abused  profession,  of  the  Christian  name !  So  that,  to 
apeak  as  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  a  Christian  is  become 
but  just  like  another  man,  and  the  Christian  ehnreh  just 
li  ke  the  rest  of  the  world .  Christianity  hath  put  on  the  garb 
of  Paganism  in  wor^ip  in  a  great  part  of  it ;  in  manners 
and  conversation  in  the  most  part,  the  far  greater  part. 

5.  It  is  to  be  observed  and  considered  too,  that  we  are 
still  encountered  with  this  two-fold  evil  at  once  and  in  con- 
junction, wheresoever  we  cast  our  eye ;  that  is,  the  state  of 
'the  church  eternally  calamitous  and  miserable,  and  the 
retraction  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  former  of  these  still  caused 
by  the  latter.  This  is  very  observable  too,  that  these  two 
things  are  in  a  connexion,  and  conjunct. 

6.  It  is  to  be  considered  further,  that  we  are  much  more 
apt  to  be  sensible  of  the  effect,  than  of  the  cause ;  whether 
we  hear  of  mch.  effects  abroad,  or  whether  we  feel  or  fear 
them  at  home.  If  we  hear  of  great  deva.stations  of  coun- 
tries, towns  sacked,  battles  fought,  blood  spilt,  barbarous 
usages,  and  acts  of  violence  done;  we  are  struck  with  a 
smarter  and  quicker  sense  upon  the  report  of  these  things, 
than  if  we  M  made  to  understand,  bow  the  religion  of 
Christians  doth  languish  every  wher^;  or  when  we  hear 
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of  the  prevailing  of  pride  and  anger,  and  malice  and  con« 
tention  ;  or  of  formality,  deadness,  indiflerency,  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  things  of  God.  That  is,  the  evils  that  are 
caused,  affect  us  a  great  deal  more,  than  those  that  we  are 
to  reflect  upon  as  the  cause,  and  which  are  all  compre- 
hended in  that  one  cause,  the  retraction  of  the  Spirit,  or 
that  it  is  in  so  great  a  measure  retired  and  withdrawn. 

7.  It  is  to  be  considered  too,  (as  pursuant  unto  that  last 
note,)  that  we  are  a  great  deal  more  apt  to  covet  a  state 
of  external  prosperity  for  the  church,  than  the  effusion  and 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  those  things  which  would 
be  the  most  direct  issues  and  effects  of  that.  Let  us  deal 
with  our  own  hearts  about  this  matter,  and  consider, 
whether  we  be  not  more  taken,  and  it  do  not  far  more 
highly  please  our  imagination,  to  represent  to  ourselves,  or 
to  have  represented,  a  state  of  external  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  to  the  church,  wherein  we  think  to  have  a  part 
or  snare,  or  may  have;  than  to  have  a  representation  made 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  wherein  the  life  and  power  of 
godliness,  the  mortification  of  sensual  lusts,  eminent  self- 
denial,  and  the  serious  intending  and  designing  for  heaven, 
should  be  things  visible  and  conspicuous  in  every  one's 
eye.  Let  us  consider,  whether  the  former  of  these  do  not 
take  our  hearts  a  great  deal  more  than  the  latter,  if  it  be  not 
more  pleasing  and  grateful  to  our  thoughts.    And  again, 

8.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  many  are  apt  to  mis- 
take, and  to  take  wrong  measures  o'f  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  Christian  interest,  and  the  Spirit  that  breathes  in 
and  animates  that  church  :  that  is,  to  reduce  all  these  to 
the  measure  of  this  or  that  pariy,  to  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  addict  themselves  j  and  to  judge  tl  goes 
well  or  ill  with  the  church,  accordmg  as  it  goes  well  or 
ill  with  their  own  party ;  and  to  judge  there  is  more  or 
less  of  the  Spirit,  as  there  is  more  or  less  zeal  for  the  pro- 
pugning  the  interest  of  that  party :  and  so  the  measures  of 
the  church  and  the  Christian  interest  are  mistaken ;  but 
especially  the  Spirit  of  Chri.st  most  of  all  mistaken  and 
misapprehended.  The  heats  and  fervours  which  some 
have  for  a  private,  little,  narrow  interest  of  their  own,  are 
taken  for  mat  ^eat,  large,  aniversalizing  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  that  in  all  communications  works  with 
the  greatest  sweetness  and  benignity,  and  disposes  the 
spirit  of  a  man  answerably  herein  to  itself. 

9.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  we  are  more  apt  to  con- 
fine and  limit  our  eye  and  thoughts  unto  what  is  present, 
than  to  extend  them  to  what  is  future ;  whether  the  present 
state  of  things  be  good  or  bad,  pleasing  to  us  or  unpleasing. 
For  if  the  state  of  things  be  good,  and  such  as  pleases  us, 
then  we  think  a  change  will  never  come ;  our  mountain  is 
so  strong,  as  never  to  be  removed  :  and  if  it  be  bad,  we 
are  as  apt  to  despond,  that  things  must  be  always  just  as 
they  are  now,  that  it  can  never  be  better. 

10.  Those  that  do  look  forward  unto  what  is  fntnre,  if 
there  be  any  representation  set  before  them,  any  prospect 
of  what  is  more  pleasing  and  grateful  to  them,  are  more  apt 
to  be  curious  about  the  circumstances  of  such  an  expected 
state,  than  to  be  serious  in  minding  the  substantials  that 
do  belong  to  that  state  itself.  And  that  vain  curiosity  to 
inquire,  joined  with  an  overmuch  boldness  in  some  persons 
to  determine  about  the  times  and  seasons,  when  such  and 
such  things  shall  be,  hath  certainly  been  no  small  preju- 
dice unto  the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion  in  our  days, 
upon  a  twofold  account.  The  disappointment  hath  dashed 
the  hopes  of  many  of  the  better  sort,  and  confirmed  the 
.atheism  of  those  of  the  worst  sort.  Those  of  the  better  sort 
many  of  them  that  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  eu- 
rioQS  and  bold,  curious  in  their  inquiries,  and  bold  in  their 
definitions  and  determinations;  when  they  have  found 
themselves  disappointed,  have  been  apt  to  conclude  con- 
cerning all  the  concernments  of  religion,  as  concerning 
those  wherein  they  have  found  themselves  disappointed ; 
as  thinking,  that  their  imagination  was  as  true  as  the  Gos- 
pel about  these  things :  and  so,  if  they  have  not  undergone 
the  shock  of  a  temptation  to  adhere  more  easily  and  loose- 
ly unto  the  Christian  profession  upon  account  of  such  dis- 
appointments, yet  at  least  their  spirits  have  been  as  it 
were  sunk  into  de^ndency.  because  they  relied  upon 
false  grounds,  and  wnich  coula  not  sustain  a  rational  hope. 
And  then  the  atheists  and  infidels  have  been  hii^ly  con- 
firmed in  their  seeptieinn  and  atheism,  became  such  and 
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fuch  hare  been  so  confident  of  things,  wherein  they  hare 
been  mistaken :  and  because  they  pretended  to  have  their 
ground  for  their  belief  and  expectation  out  of  the  Scrip- 
lures,  therefore  those  Scriptures  must  sure  signify  nothing. 
These  things  being  considered,  and  we  having  the  case 
so  before  us,  as  these  things  taken  together  do  represent 

it;  then, 

II.  That,  which  is  reasonable  to  be  designed  and  ex- 
pected in  discourses  of  this  nature,  and  concerning  such  a 
subject  8.0  we  have  here  before  us,  should  be  comprised 
wiibin  such  particulars  as  these. 

1.  To  establish  the  belief  of  this  thing  in  the  substance 
of  it,  being  a  thing  so  very  plain  in  the  Scripture ;  that 
there  shall  be  a  permanent  state  of  tranquillity  and  pro»- 

Serity  unto  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  so  much,  I 
oubt  not.  we  have  a  sufficient  ground  for.  in  the  word  of 
truth,  and  even  in  this  very  prophecy  which  this  Scripture 
bath  relation  to;  as  we  may  have  occasion  further  to 
show. 

2.  To  settle  the  apprehension  fully,  (that  we  should  aim 
at  on  both  sides;  I  in  speaking,  and  you  in  hearing,)  of 
the  connexion  between  an  external  prosperity,  and  this  in- 
ternal flourishing  of  religion  in  the  church,  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Gmost  in  larger  and  fuller  measures 
of  it :  the  connexion  of  these  with  one  another  reciprocally, 
so  as  that  there  can  never  be  an  externally  happy  state 
UDto  the  church  without  that  communication  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  that  with  it  there  cannot  but  be.  if  we  speak  of  the 
freeing  of  it  from  intestine  troubles,  which  will  be  the  only 
things  that  it  shall  be  liable  to  annoyance  from  in  all  like- 
lihood in  a  further  course  and  tract  of  time. 

Take  the  former  part  of  this  connexion,  that  is, — that 
without  such  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  an  external 
state  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  the  cnurch  can  never 
be;— we  should  design  the  fixing  of  this  apprehension 
well :  for  certainly  they  are  but  vain  expectations,  fond 
wishes,  to  look  for  such  prosperity  without  reference  unto 
that  large  and  generid  communication  of  the  Spirit.  Ex- 
perience hath  doDe  very  much  in  several  parts  or  the  world, 
if  we  had  no  prospect  nearer  us,  to  discover  and  refute  the 
folly  of  any  such  hope,  that  any  external  good  state  of 
things  can  make  the  church  happy.  How  apparent  is  it, 
that  if  there  should  be  never  so  much  a  favourable  aspect 
of  lime,  yet  if  men  are  left  to  their  own  spirits,  and  acted 
only  by  them,  all  the  business  will  presently  be  for  one 
person  to  endeavour  to  lurch  another,  and  to  grasp  and  get 
power  in  their  hands !  and  then  they  will  presently  run 
mto  sensuality,  or  make  it  their  business  to  serve  carnal 
and  secular  interests,  grasping  at  this  world,  mingled  with 
the  spirit  of  it.  Thus  it  cannot  but  be,  it  must  oe,  if  an 
efiusion  of  the  Spirit  be  not  conjunct  in  time  with  any  such 
external  smiles  of  time.  There  can  be  no  good  time  nnto 
the  church  of  God,  without  the  giving  of  another  Spirit, 
his  own  Spirit.  That,  or  nothing,  must  make  the  church ' 
happy. 

And  that  cannot  but  do  it ;  which  is  the  other  side  of 
the  connexion.  For  let  us  but  recount  with  ourselves, 
what  it  must  needs  be.  when  such  a  spirit  shall  be  poured 
forth,  as  by  which  all  shall  be  disposed  and  inclmed  to 
love  Gfod,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  him,  and  to  serve 
his  interest,  and  to  love  one  another  as  themselves,  and 
each  one  to  rejoice  in  another's  welfare,  so  as  that  the  good 
and  advantage  of  one  shall  be  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  I 
when  men  shall  have  no  designs  one  upon  another,  no 
endeavours  of  tripping  up  one  another's  heels,  nor  of  rais- 
ins themselves  upon  one  another's  ruins !  This  cannot  but 
inter  a  good  state  of  things,  excepting  what  may  be  from 
external  enemies.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  when  there  was 
the  largest  communication  of  the  Spirit  that  ever  was  in 
the  church,  yet  it  was  molested  bv  pagans :  but  then  it 
was  not  troublesome  in  itself,  it  did  not  contend  part  by 
part  with  itself.  And  if  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
as  we  have  reason  to  expect  in  the  latter  days,  be  very 
j^eneral,  so  as  not  only  to  improve  and  heighten  the  church 
m  respect  of  internal  liveliness  and  vigour ;  but  also  to  in- 
crease it  in  eitent,  as  no  doubt  it  will ;  then  less  of  trouble 
is  to  be  feared  ftom  without  But  we  shall  still  be  miser- 
able, and  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  we  must  be  so.  if  with 
the  smiles  of  the  times  a  large  communication  of  tne  Spirit 
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be  not  conjunct.  It  is  also  to  be  designed  in  anek  a  d» 
course, 

3.  To  mind  more  what  is  substantial  in  that  good  state 
of  things,  whereof  we  speak,  than  the  circunntanco  that 
belong  thereto ;  and  especially  than  the  time  and  seasm, 
when  it  may  be  hoped  any  such  good  state  of  things  shall 
commence.  And  that  we  may  be  taken  off  from  toomaeh 
busying  ourselves  about  that,  I  shall  shut  up  aU  with  tvo 
or  three  considerations :  As, 

1st,  That  to  have  our  minds  and  hearts  more  set  apoa 
the  best  state  of  things  that  it  is  possible  the  choreh  skwld 
ever  arrive  to  on  earth,  than  upon  the  state  of  perlcct  feli- 
city above,  is  a  very  great  distemper,  and  which  we  oq|^ 
to  reckon  intolerable  ay  any  means  to  indulge  oorselres  ia. 
We  know,  none  of  us  can  live  in  this  world  bat  a  link 
while ;  and  that  there  is  a  state  of  perfect  rest  and  traa> 
quillity  and  glory  remaining  for  the  people  of  God.  We 
have  therefore  no  pretence  for  being  curioiis  in  our  ia- 

?[uiries  about  what  time  such  or  such  good  things  mar 
all  out  to  the  church  of  God  in  this  world.  It  is  a  gnat 
piece  of  fondness  to  cast  in  oar  own  thoaghts^  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  may  live  to  see  iti  For  oiig:ht  we  kaov, 
there  may  be  but  a  hand's  breadth  between  ns  and  glory, 
if  we  belong  to  Gtod ;  to-morrow  may  be  the  time  <3'  oar 
translation.  We  ou^ht  to  live  in  the  continaal  expeetatMa 
of  dying,  and  of  coming  to  a  better  state  than  the  cknrck 
can  ever  be  in  here.  It  argues  a  great  infirmity,  adisicsi- 
per  in  oar  spirits,  that  we  should  reflect  upon  with  srre- 
riiy,  if  we  should  be  more  curious  to  see  a  good  state  <tf 
thm^  in  this  world,  than  to  see  the  best  that  can  ever  be, 
and  mfinitely  better  than  we  can  think,  in  heaven.  And, 
Sdly,  That,  as  for  that  part  of  the  good  conditiaB  of  tlic 
church,  which  consists  in  the  communication  of  the  fl^nnt; 
so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for  as  we  may  have  at  any 
time,  if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  ana  are  of  ihoK 
that  belong  to  God,  any  of  that  seed  that  by  this  Spuit 
have  been  raised  up  to  Christ  It  must  be  onr  fiuili,  ii  «c 
have  not  so  much  of  the  Spirit  as  is  requisite  lor  oar  csm- 
fortable  walking  with  God  in  this  world.  And  I  add 
hereupon, 

3dly,  That  that  which  is  common  to  all  times,  yea,  and 
common  both  to  time  and  eternity,  certainly  oognt  lo  be 
the  greatest  thing  with  us,  and  upon  which  onr  beam 
should  be  most  set.  Let  us  but  be  intent  wpon  this,  is 
get  a  large  measure  of  the  Spirit  into  oor  own  soob ;  ihii 
may  be  had  at  any  time,  if  we  do  not  neglect  onrsetvcs  aad 
the  rules  that  God  hath  set  us :  and  this  is  a  thing  eooi- 
mon  to  time  and  eteminr.  They  that  sow  to  the  Sfint, 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  evenasting.  Gal.  vi.  8.  Aad 
therefore  look  we  upon  thincs  according  to  the  proper  is- 

r>rtance  of  them,  and  what  they  carry  in  theaBselves.  Sere 
am,  that  without  much  of  the  Spirit  all  the  best  ihiags 
that  this  world  can  afibrd  me  will  never  do  me  the  kM 
good :  I  may  be  a  great  deal  the  worse  for  them,  bol  ncrer 
a  whit  the  better.  But  if  I  have  mnch  of  this  Spirit,  thiags 
can  never  eo  ill  with  me ;  I  shall  be  carried  throof h  who- 
ever hardships  shall  fall  to  my  share,  and  be  within  the 
compass  of  my  lot,  while  I  am  in  this  world,  and  aercr 
regret  the  thought  of  them,  when  onee  I  arriTe  lo  ihe 
other  shore ;  but  forg^  all  these  troablea,  like  the 
that  pass  away,  as  the  expression  is  in  Job  xL  I& 


SERMON  IL* 

SucR  things  havinff  been  forelaid,  we  may  adveatnre  to 
enter  upon  the  consiueration  of  the  former  of  the  tnitbs 
proposed,  viz. — That  there  is  a  state  of  tramiaiUity  sad 
prosperity  appointed  for  the  church  of  God,  for  some  con- 
siderable tract  of  time  here  in  this  world. — ^And  ooncea- 
ing  that,  there  are  two  things  that  I  shall  labour  to  evince 
to  you :  1.  That  it  is  a  veij  happy  and  prosperoos  sme, 
which  these  words  do  manifestly  import  and  refer  onto  \ 
and.  3.  That  that  state  is  yet  future ;  or  that  what  is  here 
predicted  concerning  it  is  not  yet  fulfilled. 

I.  That  it  is  a  very  happy  state  of  thin^  that  is  kese 
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referred  imto,  is  plain  from  tlie  very  impoTt  of  the  words  of 
the  tezL  "  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from 
them."    What  can  we  conceive  desirable,  which  these  ex- 

Sressions  may  not  be  understood  to  signify  t  Bui  if  we  on- 
ersiand  them  to  signify  only  a  state  of  external  prosperity, 
(and  because  any  further  meaning,  which  the  words  m 
themselves  might  admit  of,  is  fully  carried  under  the  other 
exjpression  of  his  pouring  out  his  Spirit;  and  that  is  made 
casual  of  this,  and  nothing  can  be  a  cause  to  itself;  there- 
fore we  do  understand  them  only  of  outward  prosperity,) 
yet  surely  that  must  be  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  state, 
which  such  an  expression  is  chosen  to  signify;  that  God 
will  shine  upon  them  with  most  benign  suspects  of  provi- 
dence. What  can  go  amiss  with  a  people,  upon  whom  he 
doth  so  % 

And  if  we  consider  the  reference  of  these  words  unto 
what  goes  before,  and  the  place  which  they  have  in  that 
series  of  discourse  with  which  they  stand  connected,  and 
wherein  they  make  a  part ;  it  will  be  very  evident  apon 
review,  that  they  have  reference  to  a* very  happy  state  of 
things  foretold.  If  you  consider  the  whole  book  of  these 
prophecies,  you  will  find,  that  any  thing  consolatory  unto 
this  people,  directly  and  properly  said  to  them,  except 
what  is-occasionajly  here  and  there  let  fall,  doth  but  begm 
with  the  36th  chapter.  The  former  chapters  of  this  hSok 
are  either  foil  of  reprehensions  or  comminations  of  the 
people;  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  are  generally  taken 
Qp  so ;  or  else  in  predictions  of  judgments  and  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies ;  T  which  doth  collaterally  and  on  the 
by  import  favour  to  tnem ;)  the  Edomiies,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Amorites,  the  Moabites,  the  Philistines,  the 
Tyrians,  and  the  Sidonians.  Sundry  of  the  following 
chapters  after  the  twenty-four  first  are  taken  up  so.  But 
these  four  lying  here  all  connected  together,  (the  36tb, 
37ih,  28th,  and  39th,)  are  wholly  taken  up  in  comfortable 
predictions  unto  this  people,  speaking  of  their  happy  state 
in  themselves ;  thougn  also  the  destruction  of  such  ene- 
mies, as  did  most  stand  in  the  war  of  that  promised  felicity, 
is  here  and  there  interserted.  And  then  all  the  following 
chapters,  the  40th,  and  the  rest  to  the  end,  are  a  continued 

Erophetical  and  emblematical  description  of  the  settled 
appy  state,  wherein  they  should  be,  afler  they  were  re- 
stored ;  as  in  the  description  of  the  meaning  and  building 
of  the  city  and  temple  you  see  at  large.  And  if  we  should 
go  to  point  out  particulars  to  yon,  you  will  find,  that  such 
as  these  do  properly  and  fully  lie  up  and  down  in  these 
chapters  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  seem  to  be  all 
of  a  piece  congenerous  unto  one  another. 

1.  Their  reduction  from  their  captivity;  that  they  shall 
all  be  brought  back  and  gathered  out  of  the  several  heathen 
nations  of  the  world,  where  they  were  scattered  and  dis- 
persed to  and  fro. 

3.  The  reparation  of  all  desolation,  the  great  building  of 
their  wasted  cities. 

3.  The  great  fhiitfulness  of  their  land.  I  will  not  direct 
yon  to  the  particular  passages,  where  these  things  are 
mentioned ;  but  you  may  at  your  leisure  view  over  these 
chapters,  and  you  will  find  them  all. 

4.  The  great  multiplication  and  numeronsness  of  their 
inhabitants. 

5.  Their  most  entire  victory  and  conquest  over  their 
most  potent  and  troublesome  enemies. 

6.  Their  entire  union  among  themselves,  under  one 
king ;  as  you  may  see  in  the  37th  chapter.  The  making 
of  that  scattered  people  entirely  one,  that  so  divided  people, 
so  broken  from  themselves,  Israel  and  Judah,  one  stick  in 
Ctod*s  own  hand.    And, 

7.  Gk>d*s  owning  them  visibly  as  his  neople,  and  taking 
them  anew  into  covenant  with  himself,  having  pardoned 
their  iniquities,  and  cleansed  them  from  all  their  filthiness 
and  their  idols,  and  so  restored  the  relation  between  him- 
self and  them.  Certainly  the  concurrence  of  all  these 
things  cannot  but  make  a  very  happy  state. 

IL  That  such  a  state  of  thinp  is  yet  future,  requires  to 
be  somewhat  more  at  large  insisted  on.  And  for  the 
evincing  of  it,  it  is  manifest  that  such  predictions  must 
have  a  signification  in  reference  unto  the  people  of  Israel, 
according  to  one  understanding  or  another  or  that  term  or 
name,  "  tne  house  of  Israel.'*  And  we  can  have  but  these 
two  senses  to  reflect  upon;  either  that  it  must  mean 


Jacob's  natural  seed;  or  else  the  choTch  of  God  in  the 
world  in  common,  his  universal  church,  including  and 
comprehendinc^  such  of  Israel  as  have  been,  or  at  anytime 
shall  be,  called,  and  brought  within  the  compass  of  the 
Christian  church.  Now  tvxe  either  of  these  senses  of  that 
compellation,  and  I  suppose  it  capable  of  being  plainly 
enough  evinced,  that  such  a  happy  state  of  things  hath  not 
been  as  yet,  and  therefore  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  still 
future. 

1.  If  you  take  Israel  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  very  plain 
that  these  prophecies  have  not  been  accomplished  to  the 
natural  seed  of  Lsrael.    Particularly, 

1st,  That  people  have  never  been  entirely  restored  to 
their  own  land.  The  prophecy  concerning  the  dry  bones 
that  should  be  made  to  live,  in  chap,  xxxvii.  is  expressly 
said  to  concern  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  ver.  11.  But  it 
is  plain,  that  the  whole  house  of  Israel  in  the  literal  sense 
hath  not  been  restored.  What  became  of  the  ten  tribes 
we  do  not  know.  This  is  a  thing  about  which  there  is 
much  dissentation ;  but  none  that  I  can  tell  are  able  to 
determine  where  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  we  find  the  apostle  speaking  of  the 
piety  of  the  twelve  tribes,  Acts  xxvi.  7.  Our  twelve  tribes, 
instantly  serving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to  come  unto 
the  promise  of  the  resurrection.  But  tiiat  can  only  be 
imderstood  to  mean,  either  that  Salnumazer,  when  he  car* 
ried  away  the  ten  tribes,  left  some ;  and  yet  it  is  plain  that 
he  leA  very  few,  insomuch  that  the  new  inhabitants  wanted 
some  to  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  the  worship  of  the 
Gk>d  of  the  land ;  or  that  some  few  might  return  of  the 
several  tribes,  here  and  there  one.  But  that  they  returned 
in  a  body,  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  think ;  and  so  this 
prophecy  hath  not  been  fulfilled  in  reference  to  the  main 
body  of  the  ten  tribes,  conceminc^  their  restitution,  and 
thai  resurrection  that  is  imported  by  the  enlivening  into 
living  men  those  dry  bones. 

2naly.  That  people  have  never  been  reunited  into  one 
people,  the  two  tribes  and  the  ten.  But  that  is  expressly 
predicted  in  the  prophecy  of  the  two  sticks  mane  one, 
Ephraim  or  Joseph,  and  Judah.  The  prophet  is  directed 
to  take  two  sticks,  (chap,  xxxvii.)  emblematically  to  signify 
that  twofold  people,  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  two  tribes, 
and  these  sticks  are  represented  to  him  as  made  one :  and 
the  Lord  tells  him  the  .signification  of  the  prophecy  is  thi^, 
that  he  would  make  these  two  entirely  one  people.  It  is 
plain,  whatever  there  were  of  the  ten  tribes  that  did  return 
from  their  captivity,  they  never  came  into  a  union  with 
the  two ;  but  tiiey  were  so  much  divided  ft-om  one  another, 
even  in  the  matter  of  religion,  that  we  see  by  what  is  re- 
corded in  John  iv.  that  a  Samaritan  woman  made  a  scru- 
Sle  to  give  a  little  water  unto  one  whom  she  took  for  a 
ew,  that  is,  our  Saviour  himself.  And  they  wereso  much 
divided  upon  other  accounts,  consequently  upon  that  di- 
vision in  reference  to  matters  of  religion,  that,  as  one  of 
the  heathen  poets  says,  they  would  not  so  much  as  show 
the  way  to  one  that  was  not  of  their  religion ;  Non  moTir 
strare  vtas^  eadem  nisi  sacra  coUnti. 

3dly,  There  hath  been  no  such  signal  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  as  is  here  foretold,  in  the  chapter  where  the 
text  lies,  and  the  foregoing ;  those  enemies  that  are  spoken 
of  imder  the  name  of  Grog  and  Magog.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  the  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  proper 
signification  of  those  names,  and  the  people  designed  by 
them ;  but  whosoever  can  be  understood  by  them,  there 
hath  been  no  such  thing  accomplished  in  rererence  to  the 
house  of  Israel  literally  taken,  as  the  prophecy  of  so  great 
a  destruction  doth  import.  Some  have  thought  the  suc- 
cessors of  Seleucus,  expressly  and  chiefly  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  be  meant;  against  whom  the  people  of 
Israel  were  successful  in  their  wars  at  some  times.  But 
no  such  destruction,  as  comes  any  whit  near  the  terms  of 
this  prophecy,  can  ever  be  understood  to  have  befallen 
those  enemies.-  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  nor  footstep 
of  such  a  way  of  destruction,  as  is  mentioned  in  chap, 
xxxviii.  That  they  should  be  destroyed  miraculously,  by 
hailstones,  by  fire  and  brimstone,  (ver.  22.^  that  there 
should  be  such  vast  multitudes  destroyed,  as  that  the  very 
weapons  should  serve  this  people  for  fuel  seven  years  to- 
gether, chap,  xxxix.  9,  10.  Certainly  take  Israel  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  understand  the  prediction  in  a  propor- 
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tionable  sense,  there  hath  beea  no  each  thing  ever  yet  done 
And  past. 

4tttly,  There  hath  been  no  rach  citjr  built,  and  no  saeh 
temple  raised,  as  will  answer  the  descriptions  in  these  pro- 
phecies; as  is  most  ai^rent,  if  yon  look  drom  the  teth 
chapter  onward  to  the  end.  Especially,  that  there  should 
be  such  waters  issuing:  from  the  temple,  rising  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  carried  in  a  great  river,  till  at  last  it  comes, 
after  so  vast  a  course  and  tract  of  running,  to  fall  into  the 
Dead  sea,  and  to  heal  those  waters.  Take  this  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  no  such  thing  hath  ever  been,  or,  for 
aught  I  know,  is  ever  like  to  be;  it  is  very  improbable  it 
should.  So  little  reason  there  is,  either  to  think  there  hath 
been  any  literal  accomplishment  of  these  things,  or  that  the 
literal  sense  is  that  whereunto  we  are  to  adhere. 

5thly,  It  is  expressly  said,  that  they  should  all  have 
David  to  be  their  king,  cba||.  xxxvii.  34,  36.  This  cannot 
be  meant  literally,  n  was  impossible  he  should  be  their 
king,  that  was  dead  so  many  hundred  years  before.  Nor 
can  we  understand  the  prophecy  to  nave  been  accom- 
plished in  reference  to  Israel  literally  taken ;  for  suppose 
you  take  David  to  mean  Christ,  as  it  must  be  taken,  sure 
all  Israel  are  not  yet  become  Christians,  they  are  not  yet 
united  under  Christ.  And  therefore  it  is  more  than  evi- 
dent, that  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  Israel,  though 
we  should  take  the  things  prophesied  not  strictly  in  the 
literal  sense,  ^et  they  cannot  be  understood  to  have  had 
their  accomplishment  yet. 

3.  If  we  t(0  the  other  way,  and  take  Israel  to  signify  the 
Christian  church,  and  so  not  to  exclude,  but  to  compre- 
hend, Israel  in  the  proper,  natural,  literal  sense,  being  be- 
come Christians,  so  many  of  them  as  have  been  so,  or  shall 
be  so  j  so  these  prophecies  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
That  IS,  in  reference  to  the  universal  church,  it  will  appear, 
that  it  hath  had  no  such  happ^  state  as  these  prophecies 
do  amount  unto ;  neither  in  point  of  degree,  nor  m  point 
of  duration  and  permanency. 

Istj  They  have  not  had  a  happ]^  state  unto  that  degree, 
that  IS  imported  in  these  prophecies,  and  which  even  the 
text  itself  doth  summarily  import.    There  are  especially 
these  three  things  to  concur :  1.  The  destruction  of  their 
external  enemies ;  3.  A  very  peaceful,  composed,  united 
state  of  things  amon^  themselves ;  and,  3.  A  very  lively, 
vigorous  state  of  religion.  Now  a  state  composed  and  made 
up  of  the  concurrence  of  these  three,  hath  not  befallen  unto 
the  church  of  Qod  as  yet.    There  hath  been  no  such  de* 
struction  of  their  external  enemies,  as  can  be  understood 
to  amount  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  here  predicted  con- 
cerning that ;  no  such  victory  obtained,  as  this  destruction 
of  Gog  and  Magog  doth  import ;  no  such,  as  the  success 
and  issue  of  that  famous  battle  of  Armageddon,  which 
some  would  have  to  be  past :  though  there  is,  after  that,  a 
later  destruction  of  Gog  ana  Magog  manifestly  spoken  of 
in  the  30th  of  the  Revelations.    But  for  such,  as  would 
have  that  famous  battle  to  be  already  past ;  that  which 
they  pitch  upon  as  most  probable,  was  that  great  battle  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Maxemius;  the  victory  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  by  less  than  an  100.000  men,  against 
the  other  opposing  him  with  almost  double  that  number. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  that  was  a  very  great 
victory,  and  of  very  great  concernment  unto  the  Christian 
church ;  but  nowa^  at  all  correspondent,  either  unto  what 
is  foretold  concemmg  the  thing  itself  in  these  prophecies 
of  Czekiel :  or  unto  the  consequent  events  upon  what  is 
said  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  in  Rev.  xvi.  16.  There 
was  no  such  continued  peaceftU  state,  that  did  ensue  to  the 
church  after  that  victory.    There  was  indeed  a  calm  and 
serenity  in  Constantine^s  time,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  trouble  within  the  cnurch  itself,  and  which  in- 
creased upon  it  more  afterwards,  and  so  still  unto  greater 
degrees  for  several  centuries  of  years ;  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  take  notice  more  upon  another  head.    There 
was  no  such  flourishing  state  of  religion  that  did  ensue, 
answerable  to  the  expression  of  the  text,  **  I  have  poured 
out  my  Spirit  upon  them,  saith  the  Lord  God."    And  so 
there  was  not  a  nappy  state,  made  up  by  the  conjunction 
and  concurrence  or  tne  things  which  must  concur.    There 
was  in  Co&stantine's  time,  and  after,  much  of  tranquillity, 
by  the  cessation  of  persecution  (Vom  without ;  but  there 
was.lesB  of  the  life  and  vigour  and  power  of  religion.  That 


appeared  a  great  deal  more  emiaently  in  the  saftriag 
state  and  condition  of  the  church ;  and  praperity  w«  loo 
hard  for  religion,  much  more  than  adveraity  haa  been-,  as 
all,  that  know  any  thing  of  the  history  or  tboae  trntt, 
know.  There  hath  been  no  such  eminent  dcamwiioii  oC 
the  church's  enemies ;  no  such  internal  iraDaoillity  aa4 

Seace  within  the  church  itself;  no  such  lively  vigofoui 
ourishing  state  of  religion  by  the  pouring  fofth  cf  the 
Spirit ;  there  hath  been  no  such  concurrence  of  these, » 
to  make  up  that  measure  and  decree  of  bappincsi  to  tW 
church,  that  is  here  plainly  foretold. 

Sdly,  For  the  permanency  and  duration  off  aoch  a  happ^ 
state  of  thin^,  it  is  apparent,  that  they  fall  nnmakiblv 
bhort  of  making  any  thmg  out  to  that  purpose,  who  woeld 
have  the  things  to  be  past  that  are  here  spoken  of.  It  is  a 
duration  of  a  thousand  years;  that  seems  referred  unto  u 
the  measure  of  that  happy  state  that  is  here  fordoid ;  if 
you  compare  these  propnecics  of  Exckiel  with  those  tkai 
seem  so  very  much  akm  to  them  in  the  book  ot  the  Reve- 
lations, especially  'the  30th  chapter.  Even  those,  that 
would  have  these  things  to  be  past,  do  acknowledge  iheK 
prophecies  to  refer  unto  one  time  and  one  state,  unto  oae 
sort  of  enemies,  and  unto  the  church  of  God  considered 
under  one  and  the  same  notion,  that  is,  the  Chrisiiaa 
church.  But  the  difficulty  is  very  great  to  assign  the  be- 
ginning, and  consequently  the  penoo,  of  snch  a  tboosaad 
years. 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  assert  any  of  these  foDowiag 
things.  £iiher,  1.  That  that  thousand  years  doth  pieciseiy 
and  punctually  mean  such  a  limitea  interval  of  tioe; 
however  more  probable  it  may  seem  that  it  doth  so,  and 
though  it  be  confessed  to  do  so  by  them  that  would  have 
these  things  to  be  past.  Nor,  3.  That  Christ  shall  pcnoa- 
ally  appear,  as  some  are  bold  to  assert,  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon ;  and  that  he  shall  personidly  rein  afterwmrdi 
upon  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years.  Mor,^.  That  there 
vmi  be  any  resurrection,  before  thict  time  do  eommeace,  of 
the  bodies  of  departed  saints.  Nor,  4.  That  the  hanines 
of  that  time  shaU  consist  in  sensual  enjoyments ;  whi^  was 
the  conceit  of  Cerinthtis  and  his  followeis ;  and  which 
caused  the  Millenaries  to  pass  under  the  name  of  so  odioes 
a  sect  of  old,  by  those  who  had  taken  notice  of  then, 
Epiphanius,  and  Austin  after  him,  and  others ;  for  they 
reckoned  the  felicity  of  those  times  should  very  much  con- 
sist in  a  voluptuous  life,  that  persons  should  have  everr 
thing  to  the  full  that  should  be  gralefid  to  their  seaae,  all 
opportunity  to  indul^  appetite,  and  the  like.  And  kaat 
of  all,  5.  That  in  this  state  of  things  the  saints,  as  sach, 
shall  have  any  power  or  right  given  them  in  the  properties 
of  other  men ;  or  that  there  shall  be  a  disturbing  ana  over- 
turning of  ranks  and  orders  in  civil  societies.  I  don*l 
think,  that  any  of  these  things  are  confidently  to  be  sasen- 
ed ;  and  for  tne  two  last,  they  carry  no  other  £ace,  ihaa  of 
things  to  be  abhorred  and  detested. 

But  I  conceive  that  thousand  years  to  intend  n  very  kaf 
and  considerable  interval  or  tract  of  time,  wherein  the 
and  condition  of  the  church  shall  be  peaceful  and 

and  happy;  but  especially,  (as  we  ihM  have  ot 

more  to  show  hereafter,)  by  a  large  commnntmiion  of  ibc 
Holy  Ghost,  that  shall  make  men  have  very  little  mind  lo 
this  world,  and  very  little  seek  such  a  thing  as  semsf 
secular  interests,  and  pleasing  and  gratifying  their  seaaes 
and  sensual  inclinations. 

And  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  yet  past.  So  wach, 
I  think,  we  may  with  some  confidence  assert;  thai  ■, 
there  is  not  such  a  state  of  things,  of  such  a  constinuoB 
as  that  whereof  you  have  heard,  toat  hath  been  in  any  sarh 
permanency,  as  that  thousand  years,  though  not  strkdy 
taken,  yet  must  rationally  be  understood  to  signify.  They, 
that  would  have  such  a  thousand  years  to  be  alrndy  pest, 
are  in  very  great  difficulties  about  the  eommencemeBtof  ic 
Some  would  have  it  to  begin  with  the  beginning  ci  Cea- 
stantine's  reign,  and  so  to  end  prop(»tionahly  Iron  thM 
day  to  a  thousand  years  strictly ;  for  just  so  mneh  time. 
And  others  would  place  the  b^inning  of  that  tine  a  con- 
siderable while  after;  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ferty, 
or  a  hundred  and  &fiy  ^ears  after ;  that  is,  ftom  the  tims 
of  the  taking  and  sacnng  of  Rome  by  Alarieos  and  ha 
Goths;  or  by  Gensericns  and  his  Vandala;  until  which 
destructiona,  the  latter  especially,  Rome  did 
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pa^fBii  though  the  empire  was  in  Christian  hands;  and 
that  therefore  this  thousand  years,  wherein  Satan  is  said 
to  be  bound,  be|;an  after  that  paganism  was  quite  extirpat- 
ed and  banished  fVom  Rome ;  and  yet  those  that  go  that 
way,  still  more  incline  to  the  former  account  If  so.  cer- 
tainly such  things  must  be  acknowledged  to  hare  fallen 
withm  the  compass  of  the  thousand  years,  as  the  limits  of 
them  are  set  among  themselves,  as  we  would  think  very 
ill  to  agree  with  a  state  of  things,  wherein  Satan  should  ot 
bound.  According  to  the  former  account,  that  persecution 
by  Julian  must  come  within  it;  it  is  true  indeed  that  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  nor  very  bloody;  but  a  imbeoula, 
(as  Athanasius  said  of  it,)  that  would  soon  pass  over;  yet 
it  was  a  very  manifest  prejudice  that  he  did  to  the  Christ- 
ian interest,  by  those  cunnmg  arts  he  used  in  his  time ;  far 
more  prejudice,  than  had  been  done  it  by  the  bloody  per- 
secutions of  former  times ;  as  may  sufficiently  appear  by  a 
view  of  the  state  of  things  in  those  days,  when  it  was  not 
so  much  as  permitted  ue  children  of  Christians  to  be 
taught  any  of  the  learned  lanffuages.  They  were  par- 
ticularly forbidden  to  be  taught  the  Greek,  upon  which  oc- 
casion 1  remember  Gregory  Nazianzen  hatn  this  expres- 
sion, "  But  I  hope  though  we  may  not  speak  Greek,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  4>eak  truth ;  and  while  we  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  as  long  as  we  have  tongues,  we  will  never  forbear 
roeaking."  But  it  was  a  great  check,  that  was  put  upon 
the  interest  of  Christianity  by  that  means ;  and  very  un- 
likely to  be  so  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  thou- 
sand years.  And  besides  that,  ail  the  dreadful  persecution 
of  the  orthodox  by  the  Arians  immediately  falls  in ;  "  who 
])ersecuted  the  orthodox,"  (as  one  speaks  writing  of  those 
times,)  "MBvutf  el  durius,  a  great  deal  more  harshly,  more 
severely,  more  horridly,  than  ever  the  pagans  had  done  be- 
fore them ;  when  even  all  the  world  was  against  Athanasius, 
and  he  alone  was  forced  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  whole 
world  :*'  very  unlike  to  a  time,  wherein  the  devil  was  bound ! 
And  tnen  falls  in  with  the  same  time  that  strange  and  por- 
tentous growth  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and  was  that, 
too,  while  Satan  was  botmd  1  And  in  the  Christian  church, 
the  greatest  tjrranny  among  the  church-governors,  the 
greatest  stupidity  for  several  centuries  of  years  amcme  the 
priests  and  clergy,  the  greatest  viciousness  and  debauchery 
among  the  generality  of  people,  that  we  can  possibly  tell 
how  to  frame  an  imagination  oi.  Besides,  that  within  the 
same  compass  of  time  must  fall  out  the  bloody  massacres 
of  the  poor  Waldensesu  about  the  11  th,  13th,  and  13th 
centuries.  Certainly,  if  all  this  while  Satan  was  bound, 
we  can  never  think  of  a  time  when  he  was  loose.  And 
therefore,  in  point  of  permanency,  there  hath  not  been  no 
such  continuing  happy  state  to  the  church,  as  yet  pest  and 
over,  which  these  j>redictions  do  most  plainly  rerer  unto. 
And  therefore  we  nave  the  thine  first  proposed  I  conceive 
in  good  measure  cleared,  that  there  is  a  state  yet  to  come 
of  very  great  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  the  church  of 
God  for  some  considerable  tract  of  time. 

1  cannot  now  stand  to  apply  this  according  to  what  it 
dudlenges ;  these  two  things  I  shall  only  for  the  present 
hint  to  you. 

1.  This  being  a  matter  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  oar 
faith  ought  to  have  an  exercise  upon  it.  We  should  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  such  a  state  of  things  yet  to  come,  and 
have  affections  raised  in  our  hearts  proportionable  unto 
such  a  revelation.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  say,  that 
we  are  to  be  affected  with  nothing  but  what  is  present,  and 
comes  under  our  notice  by  way  of  ex|>erience,  oor  own 
experience,  contrary  to  the  temper  which  Abraham  dis- 
covered, who  rejoiced  in  the  foresight  of  Christ^s  day,  than 
so  very  far  off.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad,  John  viii.  66.  We  should  foresee 
such  a  state  of  things  with  gladness ;  our  hearts  should 
be  comforted  upon  the  apprehension  of  it.  If  we  can  have 
no  enjoyment  of  future  mercies  that  are  designed  unto 
the  church  of  God^  how  should  there  have  been  any  enjoy- 
ment of  past  mercies  unto  them  that  have  lived  long  after? 
We  find  that  to  have  been  the  temper  of  the  people  of  God 
of  old,  that  they  have  much  enjoyea  and  lived  upon  ancient 
mercies,  mercies  long  ago  past ;  as  you  may  see  in  such 
memorials  as  you  have  in  the  106th  and  106th  Psalms,  and 
in  other  places  of  Scripture.  I  wiU  remember  the  years  of 


the  right  hand  of  the  most  High,  Psafan  Ixxvii.  10.  What 
triumphs  and  exultations  do  you  oftentimes  meet  with,  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  upon  the  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptians  in  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  krael  through  the  wilderness  1 
Why,  if  memory  will  serve  to  fetch  former  mercies  into 
our  present  enjoyment,  certainly  faith  should  serve  to  fetch 
fiiture  mercies  into  our  present  enjoyment  too,  and  give  us 
the  taste  and  relish  of  tnem. 

We  should  take  encoura^fement  hence  against  the  pre- 
sent horrid  atheism  and  wickedness,  that  doth  so  afiront 
the  interest  of  religion  at  this  day.  We  are  too  much  apt 
to  pass  our  judgment  upon  things  by  very  undue  mea- 
sures ;  to  iudjee  by  the  present  sight  of  our  own  eye,  that 
that  is  well  ii^ch  we  apprehend,  or  which  carries  a  sen- 
sible appearance  with  it  of  being  well  for  the  present ;  but 
to  forget,  that  it  is  always  somewhat  future,  that  must  give 
a  determination  unto  that  which  is  simply  best  or  other- 
wise ;  that  a  judgment  is  not  to  pass,  till  we  come  to  the 
end  of  things,  till  we  see  what  will  become  of  matters  in 
their  final  issue.  There  will  be  a  day  of  distinguishing, 
even  in  this  world,  in  point  of  the  external  favours  of  pro- 
vidence, between  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  them  that 
fear  him  not.  And  though  now  the  spirit  of  atheism  be 
insolent,  so  as  it  never  was  in  any  age,  no  not  so  much  in 
any  pagfan  nation ;  and  that  where  the  Christian  name  is 
professed,  even  amongst  ourselves ;  do  we  think  therefore 
that  atheists  and  their  religion  shall  carry  the  cause  1  No : 
if  we  will  but  frame  to  ourselves  the  prospect,  which  the 
word  of  God  gives  tis  an  advantage  and  warrant  to  do,  it 
would  guide  our  judgments  much  another  way ;  to  think, 
that  that  must  need  be  the  better  side  and  the  better  part, 
which  shall  be  successful  and  prevailing  at  last.  It  is 
most  eligible  to  be  on  that  side  which  shall  finally  prosper, 
when  God  comes  to  lay  claim  to  us,  to  challenge  our  help 
in  bearing  a  witness  to  his  name  and  truth  and  noly  ways : 
"  Come,  who  will  take  part  with  me  against  an  ungodly 
race  of  men  1  Who  will  be  religious  m  this  irreligious 
agel  Who  fear  God,  when  it  is  counted  matter  of  re- 
proach, and  an  argument  of  a  weak  and  crazy  spirit,  for 
men  to  fear  and  dread  an  invisible  Being  Y*  It  would  help 
your  resolution  much,  would  you  think  in  this  case,  that 
there  will  be  a  time  when  God  shaU  be  visibly  owned  in 
the  world,  and  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  r^roachfnl  thing 
to  be  a  religious  man,  a  fearer  of  the  Lord. 


SERMON  m.* 

Wb  have  spoken  already  of  this  proposition,— That  there 
is  a  state  of  very  great  prosperity  and  tranquillity,  for  a 
considerable  tiact  of  time,  appointed  for  the  church  of  God 
on  earth. — We  have  offered  several  things  to  assert  the 
truth  of  it ;  and  made  some  use  of  it,  to  recommend  it  as 
a  fit  <^ect  to  be  entertained  by  our  faith ;  and  that  we 
should  take  encouragement  from  it  against  the  prevailing 
atheism  and  wickedness  of  this  apostate  world,  which  hath 
borne  so  much  sway  in  it  through  many  ag^  upon  that 
prospect  which  this  truth  gives  us,  of  a  time  and  state  of 
thinffs,  wherein  it  shall  cease  to  be  so,  wherein  religion 
diall  lift  up  the  head,  and  outface  the  wickedness  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  depraved  race  of  men  *,  when  this  very  earth  it- 
self, that  hath  been  the  state  of  God's  di^onour  through 
so  long  a  tract  of  time,  shall  be  the  state  of  his  glory. 

But  here  some  may  be  apt  to  say ;— ^'  To  what  purpose 
is  all  this,  when  no  hope  is  given  us  of  seeing  any  such 
good  state  of  things  in  our  days  1  If  we  are  not  encouraged 
to  expect,  with  our  own  eyes,  to  see  such  a  happy  state  of 
things,  had  not  we  as  good  take  all  our  comforts  and  en* 
couragements  from  the  expectation  of  a  judgment-day  to 
come,  and  an  eternal  state  1  What  doth  it  signify  to  have 
any  representation  made  to  us  of  a  good  state  of  things  on 
earth,  which  we  are  told  it  is  likely  we  shall  fare  never 
the  better  for  T* 

This  is  a  thinf  that  requires  to  be  distinctly  discussed; 
and  therefore  1  uiall  spend  some  time  upon  it 
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1.  The  exception  wonid  lie  as  much  against  the  pnttinp^ 
of  anr  of  these  things  into  the  Bible,  till  at  least  immedi- 
ately before  the  time  when  they  shoald  be  accomplished 
and  fulfilled.  And  so  it  is  an  insufferable  reflection  upon 
the  Divine  wisdom,  that  hath  thought  fit  that  sach  an  ac> 
count  of  things  should  be  given  for  so  long  time  preirions 
unto  their  accomplishment  or  actual  taking  place.  And, 

2.  It  is  no  prejudice  at  all,  a^inst  our  receiving  encou- 
ragement and  having  our  spirits  fortified  against  the  athe- 
ism of  a  wicked  world  by  this  prospect,  that  we  may  re- 
ceive such  encouragement  also  oy  tne  consideration  of  a 
judgment  to  come  and  an  eternal  state.  For  do  not  we 
know,  that  sundry  uses  may  be  made  of  many  doctrines, 
as  one  and  the  same  truth  may  be  proved  by  sundry  me- 
diums 1  What  prejudice  doth  it  do  an  honest  cause,  if  one 
can  produce  twenty  arguments  to  prove  the  same  truth, 
and  so  all  result  into  one  conclusion  i  We  reckon  the  truth 
ir:  fortified  and  confirmed  by  it  so  much  the  more.  And  if 
there  are  sundry  truths,  if  never  so  great  a  variety  of 
truths,  that  all  meet  as  it  were  in  one  point,  and  produce 
the  same  good  frame  and  temper  in  our  hearts,  is  thai  a 
prejudice  to  us  1  I  hope  it  is  so  much  the  more  an  advan- 
tage.   But  that  which  I  shall  mostly  insist  upon  is,  that — 

3.  That  same  question  of  inquirv,  "  To  what  purpose  is 
it,  that  we  should  hear  of  such  things,  when  tnere  is  no 
hope  given  us  to  see  them,  or  that  they  shoald  be  brought 
about  in  our  time  V*  This  question,  I  say,  there  is  no  seri- 
ous, considering,  well-tempered  Christian,  but  is  best  capar 
ble  of  answering  it  out  or  his  own  heart.  He  doth  out 
need  to  consult  with  his  own  heart,  when  he  is  himself 
and  in  his  ri^ht  mind,  and  he  will  see  enough  even  out  of 
his  own  spirit,  from  whence  to  answer  the  inquiry,  and  to 
say  all  that  needs  to  be  said  io  reference  to  it. 

To  make  that  out ;  it  is  obvious  to  our  notice,  that  there 
are  two  extremes,  (and  therefore  both  of  them  bad  enough, 
as  all  extremes  naturally  are,)  from  whence  any  such  m- 
qniry  can  be  supposed  to  proceed.  A  man  may  say,  "  To 
what  pnrpose  is  it  1"  either  from  stupidity  and  unconcern- 
edness,  as  thinking  they  need  not  concern  themselves  about 
any  thing  that  is  not  likely  to  fall  within  the  compass  of 
their  own  time ;  or  from  fretfulness,  a  vexations,  discon- 
teiitful  temper  of  spirit,  upon  having  a  prospect  of  such 
things  set  before  them,  as  they  have  no  encouragement  it 
may  be  to  think  they  shall  see.  Now  a  sound  and  good 
temper  and  complexion  of  soul  hath  that  in  itself,  which 
would  obviate  and  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  let  us 
see  sufficient  reason  for  these  two  things  in  opposition  to 
them:  to  wit,  1.  The  entertainment  of  such  a  trnth  with 
due  complacency,  notwithstanding  we  have  no  expectation 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  our  time ,  supposing  we 
have  no  such  expectation.  And,  3.  To  admit  4ne  delay  of 
that  accomplishment  with  composedness  and  quietude  of 
mind,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  in  our  own  spirits  with 
that  delay,  though  such  things  may  not  receive  a  speedy 
and  sudden  accomplishment  according  to  our  desire.  The 
former  of  these  would  enable  us  to  make  a  due  use  of  such 
a  truth  as  this ;  and  the  latter  would  keep  us  from  abusine 
it.  By  the  former,  we  should  be  enabled  to  savour  and 
relish  it  with  complacencj,  and  so  as  to  get  good  out  of  it ; 
and  by  the  latter,  to  avoid  the  getting  of  hurt,  have  our 
hearts  fenced  and  fortified  a^inst  any  prejudicial  impres- 
sions thereby.  Wherefore  these  two  things  I  shadl  laoour 
to  make  out  to  you,  that  there  are  certain  principles  in 
every  gracious  and  well-complexioned  soul,  that  will,  j€rs<, 
enable  it  to  take  complacency  in  such  a  truth  as  this,  for 
the  substance  of  it ;  and  that  will,  secondly,  compose,  so  as 
not  to  admit  of  disturbance  by  the  delay  oi  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  even  notwithstanding  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are 
never  to  see  it  in  this  world  ourselves  and  with  our  own  eyes. 

First,  There  are  such  principles  as  these,  that  have  a 
tendency  to  make  such  a  truth  savoury  to  us ;  notwithstand- 
ing it  be  supposed,  that  we  shall  not  see  it  ftilfilled  in  this 
world  ourselves. 

I.  A  principle  of  self-denial.  That  will  signify  a  great 
deal  to  this  purpose.  And  you  will  know,  there  is  noUiing 
more  deeply  radical  in  the  whole  iVame  of  practical  reli- 
^on  and  eodliness,  than  that  is.  But  certainly,  if  a  man 
be  of  a  self-denying  spirit,  he  will  be  able  to  take  com- 
placency in  somewhat  else,  than  what  doth  respect  his  own 
persooal  ooacemmeuts.  AjQd  is  it  not  a  most  onsoffenUe  | 


thing,  if  a  man  should  not  1  What !  would  I  fiucy  tks 
great  world  made  for  me ;  and  that  all  the  Bfiighty  vbedi 
of  providence,  that  roU  and  are  kept  in  motioD  firam  one 
to  time,  are  all  moved  with  reference  to  me;  to  give  nea 
gratification  and  content  according  to  the  wish  of  my  heaitt 
What  an  insolent  thing  is  so  priyate  and  selfish  a  spiiit  ai 
that! 

3.  A  just  concern  for  posterity  woald  make  sacfa  a  trmk 
savoury.  And  certainly  there  is  no  well-tempered  aool  des- 
titute of  that  principle.  Grace  doth  in  this,  as  -well  as  ii 
doth  in  many  other  things,  graft  upon  the  stock  of  naiiire. 
You  know  it  is  natural  with  men,  upon  a  eoDscioosDeaiof 
mortality  and  a  desire  of  immortality,  when  they  find  thcf 
can  live  no  longer  in  their  persons,  to  desire  to  lire  ia 
their  posterity,  those  that  shall  come  after  them :  aad  ii  ii 
a  great  solace  that  they  naturally  take  in  the  hope  of  dotw 
so.  Now  when  grace  comes  to  graft  opon  this  naiuil 
stock,  would  not  the  spirit  of  a  man  be  disposed  to  lake  a 
great  solace  in  the  hope  and  expectation,  that  those  thai 
shall  come  after  him  shall  live  in  a  better  state  upon  reli- 
gious accounts,  than  we  have  done  in  our  days,  or  nay  Ke 
likely  to  do  1  If  such  a  principle  as  this  be  not  to  ooaia 
and  take  place  and  have  an  influence,  what  woaU  yoa 
make  of  all  the  promises  that  were  given  to  Abraham  aad 
Isaac  and  Jacob  concerning  their  sied,  so  long  before  the 
accomplishment  of  many  of  them  1  What  can  all  ihese  pro- 
mises signify,  but  upon  the  supposition  of,  and  in  a  vty 
of  accommodation  to,  such  a  principle  1  Yoa  see  how  sa- 
voury and  tasteful  what  Gk>d  nad  told  Dayid  umteiiiiBg 
his  house  and  posterity  in  aftertimes  was  to  him :  be  was 
not  so  stupid,  as  not  to  be  moved  with  any  thing  o£  that 
kind ;  but  he  is  as  a  person  in  an  ecstasy,  a  rapture,  span 
it,  3  Sam.  vii.  19.  20.  '*  Thou  hast  spoken  concentin^  iby 
servant's  house  tor  a  great  while  to  come ;  and  is  the  the 
manner  of  man,  O  Lord  God  1  And  what  can  David  aj 
more  unto  thee  1"  It  was  a  great  solace  to  good  Jacob,  oU 
L^rael,  when  he  was  now  even  next  to  death,  to  think  of 
what  should  ensue  in  reference  to  his  posterity  and  seed, 
when  he  was  gone.  "  I  die.  (saith  he,)  but  God  ^all  be 
with  you,"  Gen.  xlviii.  21.  And  do  not  we  think  it  were  a 
good  spirit  in  ourselves,  if  we  could  be  of  the  same  mind  ^ 
Why,  though  we  all  die,  God  shall  be  with  them  ihai  sac- 
ceed!  If  they  shall  come  into  that  land,  which  orarfTcs 
shall  not  behold,  what  I  can  we  so  put  olT  man  and  Chna- 
ian  both  together,  as  to  take  no  complacency  in  the  foie- 
thoughts  of  what  ^ood  those  that  may  come  after  may  tie- 
hold  and  enjoy,  though  we  enjoy  it  not.  It  was  a  h^ 
pleasure,  that  seems  to  be  expr^sed  in  the  conteamlatiaa 
of  the  future  good  of  following  generations,  by  the  Psa-n- 
ist,  in  Ps.  cii.  18.  A  people,  which  shall  be  created,  shall 
praise  the  Lord.  He  was  very  well  pleased  to  thmk  of 
that,  though  it  were  then  a  time  of  very  great  afliction ;  s 
you  see  the  title  of  that  psalm  doth  import ;  whether  the 
time  present,  or  the  time  prophesied  and  foreacrfd  of:  for 
the  psalm  is  a  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  when  he  poors  oat  hii 
soul  to  God,  as  there  you  have  it.  While  ther  are  laagaish- 
ing  in  all  that  aflUcticm  and  trouble,  which  they  are  sm- 
pcied  then  to  be  under ;  yet  they  are  pleased  to  think «  a 
generation  to  come,  a  people  yei  to  be  bom,  yet  to  beereaaed, 
that  shall  praise  God  ana  rejoice  in  his  great jgoodneaB. 

3.  A  loyal  and  dutiful  love  unto  the  blessed  &d  himaelC 
and  concern  for  his  interest,  tends  to  make  soch  a  tmth  »• 
voury,  though  the  accomplishment  of  it  we  may  perhapa 
never  see  in  this  world.    Wa^  that  heart  ever  laatieA  win 
a  dutiftd  sense  of  his  mterest,  that  wonM  not  be  pleaaed 
to  think  of  his  being  giorified  highly,  upon  the  same  staffe 
where  he  has  been  so  insolently  afironted  and  provoked  for 
so  long  a  timet  It  was  an  mexpressible  pleasafe,  thai 
seems  to  have  gone  with  such  expressions,  as  these  thai 
we  sometimes  meet  wiUi ;  "  Be  thou  exalted,  O  Ckid,  ahore 
the  heavens,  and  thy  glory  above  all  the  earth ;"  as  we  fiad 
in  Psal.  cviii.  5.  and  in  many  expressions  scatteied  op  aad 
down  the  Scripture  of  like  import.    A  tmly  pious  sbai 
would  be  mightily  ccncemed,  that  God  shonld  at  one  dme 
or  other  have  the  just  attrilration  and  revcnoe  of  gloiy  paid 
him,  which  is  to  arise  out  of  this  part  of  his  creation,  ths 
lower,  lapsed  part.    Considering  now,  how  mean  aad  lam 
and  wretched  a  place  soever  this  world  is,  yet  it  is  a  part 
of  the  ereation  or  God,  and  there  is  a  reTcnoe  of  glory  dna 
to  him  out  of  it ;  who  woold  not  lake  eomplaecney  in  the 
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thoughts  of  a  time,  when  it  shall  he  sathered  op  and 
bron^t  in,  when  the  name  of  Qod  shau  be  glorious  on 
the  earth,  ever^^  knee  bowing  to  him,  and  e^ery  tongue 
confessing  to  him;  that  at  least  it  should  more  generally 
be  so,  than  it  hath  hitherto  been  1 

4.  A  compassionate  regard  to  the  sools  of  men  hath 
still  the  same  tendency  to  make  us  relish,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  the  forethoughts  of  such  a  state;  where- 
in religion,  that  hath  been  so  much  cmder  reproach  for  so 
long  a  tract  of  time,  shall  be  a  creditable  thing,  liA  up  the 
head  with  honour,  and  outface  insolent  atheism  and  wick- 
edness. If  we  consider  this,  as  that  wherein  the  souls  of 
men  are  concerned ;  it  cannot  but  be  highly  grateful  to  us 
to  contemplate  such  better  days  to  come.  For  by  how  mar 
nifest  experience  doth  it  appear,  that  such  a  state  of  things, 
wherein  religion  is  a  reproach,  endangers  and  ruins  mul- 
titudes of  souls  every  wnere  1  How  many  are  jeered  and 
flouted  out  of  their  religion,  where  there  nave  been  only 
some  lighter  tinctures  of  it  upon  their  spirits,  or  only  some 
half  inclinations  towards  it ;  while  it  is  reckoned  matter 
of  reproach  to  be  a  fearer  of  the  great  God ;  when  to  be  a 
professed  devotee  unto  the  Sovereign  Majest)r  of  heaven 
and  earth,  to  avow  an  awe  and  dread  of  invisiblejpowers, 
is  looked  upon  as  an  argument  of  a  weak  and  efieminate 
mind;  and  when  it  goes  for  pure  fanaticism  for  any  to 
pretend  to  stand  in  awe  of  an  invisible  Ruler  1  It  is  ma^ 
nifest,  what  multitudes  of  souls  are  insnared  unto  perdi- 
tion, even  by  the  shame  and  reproach  and  fear  of  men. 
Chat  religion  nath  been  assaulted  with  in  many  ages,  but 
never  more  than  in  our  own.  And  is  it  not  grateful  and 
pleasant,  to  forethink  of  such  a  time  and  state  of  things, 
after  that  the  prince  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  haih 
been  by  such  variety  of  arts  and  methods  imposing  upon 
souls  to  their  ruin;  to  think,  I  say.  of  any  time,  wherein 
he  shall  be  bound,  and  the  word  ot  God  at  liberty,  and  run 
and  be  glorified,  without  any  kind  of  let  or  restraint; 
wherein  effectual  endeavours  shall  every  where  be  set 
afoot  for  the  rescuing  of  souls  from  the  common  ruin  1 
Surely  a  just  and  generous  love  of  mankind,  refined  and 
spiritualised  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all  our  hearts,  would,  even 
upon  that  account  and  by  its  own  natural  tendency,  make 
the  fore-thoughts  of  such  a  state  of  things  very  grateful ; 
and  very  much  commend  such  a  truth  to  our  acceptance 
and  entertainment ;  notwithstanding  the  supposition,  that 
we  see  the  accomplishment  of  no  such  thing  in  our  time. 
But  we  are  to  show  further,  that— 

Secondly,  There  are  principles  also  in  eveir  gracious 
person,  that  tend  to  compose  nis  spirit,  so  as  that  it  shall 
not  be  disquieted  by  the  aelay  of  its  accomplishment;  and 
so  will  by  this  means  prevent  such  a  truth  fh>m  being 
abused ;  or  procure,  that  there  shall  be  no  evU  and  hurt- 
ful impressions  made  upon  our  spirits  by  it.  For  of  that 
there  is  real  danger ;  that,  having  the  prospect  of  such  a 
state  of  things  before  our  eyes,  and  yet  no  ho|)e  that  we 
shall  see  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  our  own  time,  vexa- 
tion and  discontent  and  secret  frettings  should  be  provoked 
thereby.  Therefore  we  will  show  also,  that  there  are 
principles  contained  in  a  right  temper  and  constitution  of 
soul,  tiiat  will  avoid  that  great  extreme,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  stupid  unconcemedness ;  and  compose  us  unto  a  due 
comporting  with  the  delay  of  the  accomplishment  of  such 
things  whereof  we  have  the  prospect  in  such  predictive 
scriptures.    As. 

1.  A  right  ana  well-complexioned  faith  concerning  these 
things  hath  a  tendency  to  make  us  brook  the  delay  of  the 
accomplishment,  without  any  hurtful  resentments  of  it,  so 
as  to  be  discomposed  in  our  spirits  thereby.  For  it  is  the 
nature  of  such  a  faith  to  feed  upon  thesuMtanee  of  things, 
and  not  to  exercise  itself  so  much  about  the  minuter  mat- 
ters, and  those  that  are  of  mere  circumstance.  That  is  tbt 
iher  belonging  to  the  mean  principle  of  sense ;  which  can 
tell  how  to  converse  with  nothing  out  whait  is  present,  and 
appears  clothed  with  alt  the  circumstances  of  a  present 
event.  But  faith  is  not  so  narrow  or  confined  a  pnnciple. 
It  can  tell  how  to  converse  with  objects  that  are  in  them- 
selves valuable,  so  as  to  unclothe  them  of  present  circum- 
stances, and  to  consider  them  more  abstractly  as  lying  in 
themselves,  and  to  enjoy  the  real  gain  that  is  in  them, 
without  limiting  or  determining  them  imto  this  or  that 
time, or  mch  or  socb  other  cireurastanoea  that  do  accom*. 


pany  them  in  their  existence.  Faith  can  tell  how,  while 
we  are  here  upon  earth,  to  fly  to  heaven  for  us,  and  to 
walk  to  and  fro  in  the  invisible  regions,  and  to  fetch  us 
down  comforts  and  consolations  from  thence.  And  if  it 
can  forage  into  all  eternity,  much  more  may  it  into  a  little 
future  time,  so  as  to  fetch  us  what  is  relieving  and  com- 
fortable from  thence,  according  to  what  such  futurity  doth 
contain  in  it  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this  account  we  have 
that  property  of  faith,  that  character  of  a  believer,  Isa. 
xxviu.  16.  "  He  that  believeth,  shall  not  make  haste."  He 
that  is  a  serious  believer  indeed,  of  the  right  stamp  and 
kind,  will  not  prematurely  catch  at  things.  That  faith  is 
not  apt  to  discompose  the  sonl^  and  put  it  into  a  violent 
and  impetuous  hurry ;  but  it  is  its  natural  effect  to  com- 
pose, to  quiet  and  calm  it,  to  keep  it  peaceable  and  sedate, 
till  the  events  shall  be  duly  seasoned  and  timed  by  him 
who  hath  all  times  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  It  is  very 
observable,  if  you  consider  the  .substance  of  that  prophe- 
cy, which  these  words  of  the  prophet  have  a  relation  to, 
**  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation ;  he  that  believ- 
eth, shall  not  make  haste.''  One  would  think,  that,  upon 
its  being  understood  what  that  comer-stone  meant,  the 
very  hint  and  intimation  of  such  a  thing  should  put  all 
the  powers  of  a  soul,  that  hath  the  prospect  of  it,  into  a 
present  hasty  quick  working ;  and  that  the  matter  should 
not  admit  or  a  moment's  delay,  but  be  presently  done :  so 
great  a  thing  as  the  laying  of  that  comer-stone !  Bui  this 
is  said  several  hundred  years  beforehand ;  and  yet  "  he 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  He  shall  enjoy  it 
now  by  faith,  taste  the  consolation  of  it ;  and  have  his 
spirit  composed  unto  a  willing  and  peaceful  deference,  or 
referring  of  the  matter  how  this  business  should  be  timed, 
or  when  it  should  be  brought  about,  unto  him  who  is  the 
great  Lord  and  Author  and  Orderer  of  all  things.  As 
apt  a  thiuF  as  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  was  to  raise  de- 
srre,  and  heighten  and  stir  up  mighty  affection  among 
them  that  looked  for  the  consolation  of  brael ;  yet  "  he 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 

3.  A  truly  Christian  patience.  It  is  the  proper  business 
of  this  to  compose  a  man's  soul.  In  your  patience  pos- 
sess ye  your  own  souls,  Luke  xxi.  19.  The  work  of  pa- 
tience is  to  make  a  man  master  of  his  own  soul ;  that  it 
shall  be  in  his  power,  and  he  shall  enjoy  himself:  for  an 
impatient  man  is  outed,  dispossessed  of  himself:  he  hath 
no  command  of  himself.  Now  patience  hath  its  exercise 
for  keeping  us  in  the  possession  of  ourselves,  not  only  in 
bearing  the  afflictions  that  lie  upon  us,  but  in  expecting 
the  0ood  things  that  He  before  us  and  which  we  4iave  in 
pro^>ect  and  view.  Hope  that  is  seen,  is  not  hope :— But 
if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience 
wait  for  it,  Rom.  viu.  24,  25.  Ye  have  need  of  patience, 
that  afler  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive 
the  promise.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall 
come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry,  Heb.  x.  36,  37.  Yo« 
have  need  of  patience,  that  you  may  brook  and  comport 
with  the  delay  of  his  coming,  and  not  count  it  long.  So 
the  apostle  James,  chap.  v.  7,  8.  is  pressing  to  patience  in 
reference  to  the  relief  that  was  to  be  expected  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord:  and  he  tells  those  to  whom  he 
writes,  "  The  husbandman  hath  long  patience,  uniat  he 
receive  the  early  and  latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  patient, 
stablish  your  hearts ;  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draw- 
eth  nigh.*  It  is  still  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  What 
coming  that  is,  we  shall  not  now  dispute;  or  how  near,  or 
how  far  off.  But  he  gives  them  to  understand,  that  while 
he  was  not  as  yet  come,  thev  had  need  of  patience,  to 
compoM  their  hearts,  and  to  Veep  them  composed  and 
quiet  during  the  time  of  their  expectation. 

3.  Weariness  of  sin  will  do  much  to  this  purpose.  If 
once  the  body  of  death  be  really  burdensome  to  us,  and 
we  would  fain  by  any  means  in  the  world  have  the  power 
of  sin  abated;  this  will  tend  to  compose  us  unto  a  will- 
ingness, that  God  should  take  any  course  with  us,  that 
according  to  his  estimate  and  account  may  most  aptly 
serve  that  end,  to  break  the  power  of  sin.  Well,  suppose 
he  thinks  this  a  fitter  course  for  us,  instead  of  letting  the 
sun  shine  upon  us.  to  make  the  fire  bum  round  about  us : 
suppose  he  fudge  it  fitter  for  us  to  be  under  strikings  and 
liammeriags  in  order  to  the  working  off  our  drtes,  and 
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beating  ns  into  a  better  form  and  figure :  then  a  true-  and 
real  weariness  and  impatiency  of  sin  would  make  us  con- 
tented to  be  brought  to  this  temper  through  any  course,  so 
it  do  but  weaken  and  wear  sin,  and  break  the  power  of  it 
more  and  more.  It  would  make  us  contented  to  endure 
harsher  methods  for  our  time,  so  it  will  serve  that  happy 
end,  and  beget  in  us  better  frames  of  spirit.  For  he,  that 
is  a  far  more  competent  judge  than  we  are,  (we  have  rea- 
son to  conclude  by  the  event  J  doth  judge,  that  such  rough- 
er means  and  courses  are  more  suitsd)le  to  our  state,  to 
help  us  to  that  better  pitch  and  temjper  of  spirit,  than  a 
prosperous  state  of  things  externally  would  be  *,  such  as 
IS  meant  here  by  Grod's  not  hiding  his  face.  It  may  be  he 
doth  foresee,  that  we  should  not  know  how  to  comport 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  that  we  should  grow  vain  and 
foolish,  earthly  and  forgetful  of  him,  and  never'  mind  the 
great  concerns  of  religion,  when  once  trouble  and  calami- 
ty left  us.  If  once  we  be  brought  heartiljr  to  hate  sin,  and 
to  reckon  that  the  greatest  of  all  imaginable  evils ;  we 
should  be  very  well  contented,  that  God  should  use  us  with 
whatsoever  severity,  so  that  the  power  of  sin  may  be 
abated,  and  a  better  temper  of  spirit  promoted. 

4.  A  sense  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  would  certainly  per- 
suade to  much  composure  of  mind  in  such  an  expectation. 
He  that  considers  with  himself,  "  I  am  less  than  the  least 
of  a]l  mercies,  and  I  have  deserved  not  only  to  be  under 
Che  continual  narassings  of  severe  providence  all  my  dajrs 
in  this  world,  but  I  have  deserved  hell ;"  may  keep  his 
spirit  quiet  by  that  means,  though  he  doth  not  see  a  pros- 
perous state  of  thin^  in  this  world ;  especially  if  he  nave 
the  apprehension  withal  of  pardoning  mercy,  and  the  sweet 
savour  and  relish  of  that.  He  that  would  be  contented  to 
have  undergone  any,  the  greatest  agonies  and  distresses 
whatsoever,  so  he  might  but  have  had  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  shining  upon  him,  so  he  might  but  see  that 
those  agonies  and  distresses  of  spirit  did  open  a  way  unto 
a  more  halcyon  season  for  his  Spirit,  certainly  he  would 
well  be  content  to  undergo  any  severities  of  dispensations 
in  outward  respects,  and  think  all  well,  if  Qod.  nave  par- 
doned his  sin,  and  let  fall  all  controversy  with  him.  And 
that  belongs  to  a  good  temper  of  spirit  too,  to  apprehend 
sin  either  actually  pardoned,  or  at  least  pardonaJble ;  that 
God  is  reconcilable,  if  he  comply  with  nis  terms.  And 
if  I  can  once  savour  and  relish  such  a  thing  as  that,  I  may 
verv  well  forbear  indenting  and  capitulating  with  him  for 
8ucn  a  state  of  things  in  this  worm,  that  would  be  pleas- 
ing and  grateful  to  me. 

5.  A  subject,  governable  spirit,  would  contribute  very 
much  to  keep  us  composed  and  quiet  under  such  an  ex- 
pectation and  delay :  a  spirit  instructed  unto  obedience, 
and  that  knows  how  to  be  under  government,  and  to  yield 
a  consent  that  God  should  rule.  If  we  can  but  allow  him 
to  bear  rule  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  do 
what  he  pleases  on  earth  in  his  own  way  and  time ;  if  we 
have  our  hearts  formed  unto  this,  it  will  certainly  make 
us  composed  in  the  expectation  of  whatever  were  most 
grateful  to  us  in  this  world,  or  during  the  delay  of  bring- 
ing such  things  about  for  us.  We  find  our  Saviour  do3i 
with  some  severity  reflect  upon  his  disciples,  immediately 
before  his  ascension,  when  they  put  that  curious  question 
to  him,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kmgdom 
to  Israel  1"  It  was  an  odd  notion  too,  that  they  had  of  that 
kingdom;  as  appears  from  other  passages.  Why,  says  he, 
*'It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,"  Acts  i.  6, 7. 
What !  are  you  for  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hands, 
and  will  not  yon  allow  him  the  government  of  the  world  1 
Are  you  not  contented  he  should  bear  rule  1  Certainly  it  is 
a  very  ill-tempered  spirit,  that  will  qnarrel  at  this,  that 
Gk)d  IS  above  us,  that  be  hath  the  ordering  and  timing  of 
all  things  in  his  own  hand  and  power,  l^erefore  a  sub- 
ject, governable  spirit  must  needs  be  in  this  case  a  caluL 
composed,  quiet  spirit,  unapt  to  storm  and  tumultuate,  and 
to  admit  of  any  vexatious  and  unquiet  thought,  beceia^fe 
Buch  things  are  not  done  now,  or  possibly  may  not  be  done 
within  our  time,  that  we  could  wish  to  see  done.  You 
find,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  fervent  desire,  that  Moses 
had  of  seeinff  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  worth  while  to 
take  notice,  how  he  pleads  with  God  upon  that  account, 
ns  he  recollects  the  story  himself,  Deau  iii.  24,  Ac  He  is 


relating  to  the  people  hofw  he  beaoDgbt  the  Lof4  at  ikl 
time,  when  the  controversy  was  ^wnt  that  banncaa  *'  I 
besought  the  Liord,"  says  be,  "at  that  time,  saying, 0 
Lord  God,  thou  hast  begun  to  show  thy  servant  thj  great- 
ness, and  thy  mighty  hand ;  foi  what  uod  is  there  in  hea- 
ven or  in  earth,  that  can  do  according  to  thy  workk,  aad 
according  to  thy  might  1  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over,  and 
see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodlr  Boaa- 
tain,  and  Lebanon."  But  how  is  he  answered  f  "  B« 
the  Lord  was  wrath  with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  weald 
not  hear  me ;  and  the  Lord  said  onto  me,  Let  it  snfice 
thee,  speak  no  more  to  me  of  this  matter."  I  woa^t  bt 
spoken  to  any  more  about  the  matter.  And  yon  see 
afterwards,  how  contentedly  he  goes  op  and  diea  on  tha 
side  Jordan.  "  Go  up  and  die ;"  and  he  goes  up  and  diet; 
there  was  no  more  disputing  about  the  Dnsincn ;  he  was 
contented  to  die,  and  not  see  that  goodlv  sMNintaiD,  and 
Lebanon.  Certainly  that  is  a  very  good  rommnmm  m 
such  cases,  for  the  Lord  to  order  what  he  aeea  aaeei  onto 
our  lot  and  portion. 

6.  A  serious  diligence  in  present  dmy.  Whoever  haie 
not  a  disposition  of  heart  to  mind  the  daty  of  their  owa 
time,  the  basiness  that  lies  in  their  hand  to  do  -,  wtaialy 
their  temper  is  not  good.  But  every  serioos  Chhiciaa 
can  find  himself  so  much  to  do,  as  to  have  little  \aaan 
to  entertain  himself  unto  his  prejudice  with  disqnieuae 
thoughts  concerning  what  is  jti  future,  whether  of  good 
or  evil,  within  the  compass  of  time  and  of  thia  piuft 
lower  world.  And  if  it  be  observed^  I  doubt  not  bat  con- 
mon  experience  will  ^ve  sofirage  to  it,  that  they  are  mom 
apt  to  let  out  their  spirits  extravagantly  to  mind  the  con- 
cernments of  future  time  unto  anxiety,  and  so  aa  lo  basy 
themselves  most  about  them,  who  have  the  least  mind  lo 
be  busy  about  present  duties.  Yon  know  the  Iookt  aid 
more  careless  and  licentious  Christiana,  that  eaaaot  ca- 
dare  to  have  their  spirits  bound  and  tied  dawn  to  their 
work,  the  work  of  their  present  stations,  are  thcj  that  lofe 
to  be  making  complaints ;  Oh  t  how  coqM  I  scrre  God,  if 
I  were  but  in  such  a  time !  So  liberal  are  they  to  him  of 
that  which  is  not  in  their  own  power,  which  ia  not  ihein. 
It  is  only  the  present  time  is  theirs :  but  they  will  ootserre 
him  with  that  which  they  have,  the  present  dajr.  He  ihtt 
understands  his  work  and  business  as  a  ChiistiaB,  that 
is,  to  give  up  himself  to  prayer,  and  to  a  serioiis  wch- 
ing  over  his  own  heart,  to  the  endeavour  of  preserriac  a 
good  temper  of  spirit,  or  preventing  a  bad ;  he  that  kaovs 
what  it  is  to  be  intent  upon  the  mortifying-  of  conuftkm, 
and  the  quickening  and  exercising  of  one  and  aMher 
erace  seasonably,  and  as  occasions  do  invite  and  caU  it 
forth  into  exercise ;  such  a  one  we  may  truly  recluB  lo 
be  very  well  composed  in  his  own  spirit,  in  relercaoe  la 
what  God  does  or  is  doing  in  his  time. 

7.  Familiarity  with  death  is  another  thing  in  theleaiper 
of  a  good  eoul,  that  will  very  much  eom^oae  to  a  qam. 
peaceful  frame,  during  the  delay  of  such  things  as  we  wah 
to  see  in  this  world,  in  reference  to  the  pro^teroos  ttaae  of 
the  church  of  God  and  the  interest  of  teligioa.  OeRaia- 
ly  a  man  is  to  be  reckoned  so  much  the  better  ChrisiiM, 
by  how  much  the  more  he  is  aconainted  with  the  thoaaha 
of  dying,  and  hath  made  death  familiar  to  hunselH  ^ov 
he  that  lives  conversant  about  the  very  brink  of  the  arafc, 
that  reckons  upon  living  but  a  little  while  here,  ooi  it 
continually  expecting  his  dismission  and  call  into  eienuiy, 
cannot  surely  oe  concerned  to  any  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
about  what  shall  or  shall  not  come  in  this  world  withia 
his  time.  For  such  a  one  would  reckon  with  himaelf  ; 
"  Suppose  I  had  never  so  great  assurance,  that  aoch  aad 
such  desirable  things  shall  fall  out  next  year,  yet  I  may 
die  this."  No  serious  person  will  put  deaoh  far  froBi  him, 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  distant  thing;  and  therefbie  sach 
will  not  be  ver^  apt  to  disquiet  themselves  with  the  soli- 
citous expectation  of  good  things  on  this  side,  '*nft'— 
they  will  still  reckon,  death  may  come  between  me  and 
that  expectation,  if  it  were  ever  so  near. 

8.  A  heavenly  frame  of  spirit  will  do  more  than  all  in 
this  matter.  To  have  the  heart  much  taken  op  with  the 
thoughts  of  heaven,  and  the  rest  which  remains  lor  &e 
people  of  God,  will  deliver  one  from  the  danger  of  hartfU 


impressions  by  having  the  proepeet  of  sneh  good 
before  us  in  tms  world,  which  it  nuty  ha  we  aball  aot  Uw 
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to  see.  Yoa  read  of  those  worthies  in  Heb.  xi.  sereral  of 
whom  had  been  named  in  the  verses  before  this  which  I 
am  about  to  mention,  ver.  13b  It  is  said  of  them,  they  all 
died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises ;  but  they 
8SW  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  em- 
oraced  them,  and  confessed  tnat  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earih.  And  doing  so,  they  that  say  such 
ihiof^  ver.  14.  declare  plain)  v  that  they  seek  a  country ; 
that  It  is  the  affiiirsof  some  other  country  that  their  hearts 
and  minds  are  more  upon,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not 
so  greatly  concerned  about  the  good  and  evil  that  they 
may  enjoy  or  suffer  in  this  country :  no,  they  are  seeking 
a  country,  knowing  that  their  great  concerns  did  not  lie 
much  here.  And  Uierefore  they  confidently  died  in  faith, 
not  havinff  received  the  promise  of  such  and  such  things 
that  they  had  the  prospect  of;  merely  through  the  impres- 
sion and  power  that  a  heavenly  spirit  had  with  them,  to 
carry  them  to  follow  and  mind  heaven  and  the  great  con- 
cernments of  the  eternal  world,  that  everlasting  state  of 
things.  Aod  (as  was  hinted  before)  it  is  certainly  a  most 
intolerable  distemper  of  spirit,  and  wherein  we  are  by  no 
means  to  suffer  or  indulge  ourselves,  that  there  should  be 
a  disposition  in  us  to  be  more  pleased  and  take  more  com- 
placency in  the  forethoughts  of  the  best  slate  of  things 
imaginable  in  this  world,  than  in  the  forethoughts  of  hea- 
ven, that  every  way  perfect  state,  unexceptionably  perfect. 
He  that  can  be  contented  to  sin  on  still,  that  he  may  have 
his  imagination  gratified  here  in  this  world,  is  certainly 
under  a  great  distemper,  to  speak  the  most  gently  of  it. 
And  how  unreasonably  preposterous  is  it,  that  any  should 
prefer  that  which  is  but  intermediate,  before  that  which  is 
most  ultimately  final !  Still  always  that  which  is  best  is 
at  last ;  that  state  of  things  is  the  only  unexceptionable 
state,  which  is  unalterable ;  that  state,  which  is  never  to 
give  place  to  another,  is  the  only  state  that  is  entirely  and 
completely  good ;  it  is  fit,  that  that  only  ^hould  be  so. 
There  is  no  pretence  for  a  desire  of  change,  in  reference 
to  a  state  penectly  eood ;  and  whatsoever  state  is  not  per- 
fectly good,  it  is  stiU  always  reasonable  to  expect  and  de- 
sire a  better. 

Now  all  these  things,  I  doubt  not,  you  must  confess  at 
the  very  first  view  do  belong  to  a  well-tempered  spirit. 
And  if  so,  it  must  argue  a  very  ill  fhime,  if  there  should 
be  any  such  sicUy  hankerings  after  the  best  things  that 
we  can  imagine  in  this  world,  as  that  we  cannot  satisfy 
ourselves,  while  we  have  no  hope,  or  no  gr^ttt  reason  to 
hope,  that  we  shall  see  them  to  fall  out  within  the  compass 
of  our  time. 


SERMON  IV.* 

I  SHALL  add  one  or  two  more  principles  of  a  Christian 
spirit  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  cannot  but  keep 
our  spirits  composed  in  the  prospect  of  a  better  state  of 
things  on  earth,  though  we  nave  little  prospect  that  we 
shall  live  to  see  it. 

9.  A  sincere  devotedness  to  Qod  and  to  his  interest. 
This  will  compose,  and  upon  the  matter  make  us  indiffer- 
ent in  what  time  or  state  of  things  we  live,  so  it  may  serve 
his  interest.  We  have  that  notion  most  clear  in  our  minds, 
that  we  were  not  made  for  ourselves,  nor  sent  into  this 
world  upon  our  own  errand ;  and  it  can  never  be  well  with 
us,  till  the  temper  of  our  spirits  doth  correspond  and  an- 
swer to  the  true  light  that  shines  in  us,  to  our  light  in  this 
S articular  thing;  so  as  that  we  hereupon  become  sincerely 
evoted  and  given  up  to  Gkxl,  as  knowing,  that  this  is  our 
errand  in  this  world,  to  be  to  him,  and  to  oe  used  by  him, 
for  his  own  purposes  and  services  as  he  pleases.  We  well 
know,  it  is  very  reasonable  and  fit  he  should  have  some 
or  other  that  should  own  him  even  in  the  worst  of  times; 
and  why  not  we  t  What  reason  can  we  assign,  why  we 
should  be  the  exempted  persons  *?  Why  we,  rather  than 
others,  should  not  serve  aim  in  difficulties  and  exercises, 
and  endure  hard  things  for  him,  if  he  will  have  it  so  1  Unto 
N  fnme  and  state  of  sincere  devotedness  to  God  such  a 
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thought  will  be  very  familiar,  "  I  am  not  my  own ;"  and 
how  strange  a  power  would  such,  a  thought,  seasonably 
admitted  and  well  placed,  have  upon  our  souls,  to  have 
them  contemnered  to  this  apprehension,  '*  I  am  none  of 
my  own  1"  Sincere  devotedness  to  God  is,  1.  Absolute 
and  entire,  so  as  to  leave  us  no  right  in  ourselves  apart 
from'  him ;  S.  Upon  conviction,  that  it  is  the  highest  ex- 
cellency created  nature  is  capable  of,  to  be  in  pure  subser- 
viency to  him ;  3.  Upon  a  thorough  apprehension,  that  he 
is  the  most  competent  judge,  how  every  one  of  us  may 
serve  him  to  the  best  purpose,  and  to  the  most  advantage 
to  his  interest:  and  thereupon,  4.  It  cannot  but  be  accom- 
panied with  the  highest  complacency  and  pleasure  that 
we  are  serving  him,  though  we  are  wasting  ourselves  in 
serving  him.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  high  compla^ 
cency,  to  be  sacrifices  consuming  in  the  very  flames,  on 
purpose  for  his  ^lory  and  pleasure.  While  we  apprehend 
he  IS  pleased,  it  is  most  agreeable  to  such  a  temper  of  spi- 
rit to  be  highly  ourselves  pleased  too.  For  what,  should 
his  pleasure  and  ours  be  diverse  1  And  must  there  be  t^  o 
wills  and  interests  between  him  and  us  1 

10.  A  religious  prudent  fear  of  misapplying  prophecies, 
or  astricting  and  determining  them  to  this  or  tnat  point  of 
time,  which  may  not  be  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  dod.  It 
is  certain,  there  ought  to  be  a  religious  fear  of  this,  be- 
cause they  are  sacred  things,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  or  made  use  of  to  other  purposes  than  they  were 
meant  for ;  much  less  to  serve  mean  purposes,  to  gratify 
our  own  curiosity,  to  please  our  fiemcy  and  imagination. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  prudent  fear  of  this,  and  will  be 
in  a  well-tempered  soul,  because  of  the  great  hurt  and 
danger  that  may  attend  such  misapplications. 

There  are  two  extremes,  that  persons  are  apt  to  run  intcK 
in  this  matter ;  either  to  set  such  foretold  events  too  far  ofl, 
or  to  make  them  too  near ;  and  we  are  prone  to  run  into 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  according  as  the  cases  vary  and 
are  opposite.  For  suppose  it  to  be  either  a  bad  state  of 
things  that  is  foretold,  or  suppose  it  a  time  for  doing  some 
duty  unto  which  we  are  disinclined,  then  we  make  the 
time  very  remote:  put  far  off  the  evil  day,  think  the  time 
is  not  come  yet  or  buildinj^  the  house  of  God,  of  being  in- 
tent upon  tne  duty  thai  is  incumbent  upon  us.  But  if 
they  be  halcyon  days,  and  it  be  a  grateful  prospect  of 
things  that  we  have  before  us ;  then  we  are  as  apt  to  set  it 
too  near,  and  to  catch  at  these  good  things  prematurely, 
before  they  be  ripe  and  ready  for  us,  or  we  for  them.  And 
here  lies  our  danger. 

I  cannot  but  recommend  to  you  that  remarkable  piece  of 
Scripture,  in  S  Thess.  ii.  1,  3.  Now  we  beseech  you,  bre- 
thren, by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our 
gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in 
mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  (or  by  pretended 
inspirations^)  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  from  us,  as  that 
the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  You  shall  hardly  meet  with 
a  more  solemn,  earnest  obtestation  in  all  the  Bible,  than 
this  is :  that  is  the  thing  I  reckon  it  so  very  remarkable  for. 
"  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ ;"  by  what  he  knew  was  most  dear  to  them,  and 
the  mention  whereof  would  be.most  taking  to  their  hearts; 
if  you  have  any  kindness  for  the  thoughts  of  that  day,  any 
love  for  the  appearance  and  coming  of  our  Lord;  it  ever 
any  such  thoughts  have  been  grateful  to  your  hearts :  we 
beseech  you  by  that  coming  of  his,  and  by  your  g^atherinr 
together  unto  nim,  that  you  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind^ 
that  you  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  discomposed  by  an 
apprehension,  as  if  the  day  of  Christ  were  at  hand.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  very  strange,  why  the  apostle 
should  lay  so  mighty  a  stress  upon  this  matter,  to  ob£est  in 
it  so  very  earnestly.  And  reaAy  I  could  not  but  think  it 
exceeding  strange,  if  I  could  be  of  the  mind,  thatthe  coming 
of  Christ  here  spoken  of  were  only  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  man  of  sin  afterwards  spo- 
ken of  were  only  meant  of  Simon  Magus  and  his  impos- 
tures, the  feats  that  be  was  at  that  time  supposed  and  be- 
lieved to  do ;  which  certainly  could  be  things  of  no  such 
extraordinary  ctmcemment  unto  them,  that  lived  so  far  off 
as  Thessalonica  at  that  time,  and  much  Itss  to  the  whole 
Christian  church.  But  if  we  consider  the  thing  itself,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  notion  that  is  wont  to  obtain  con- 
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cerning  this  day  of  onr  Lord,  and  the  gathering  together  of 
all  bis  saints  onto  him ;  certainly  it  was  a  matter  of  most 
extraordinary  importance,  that  it  shoald  not  be  apprehend- 
ed as  at  hand.  For  do  but  think,  what  dismal  consequences 
would  have  ensued,  if  it  should  have  been  so  apprehend- 
ed, as  if  that  blessed  state  of  things  were  presently  to  take 
place,  were  even  at  the  door.  We  know  what  a  dreadful 
apostacy  hath  come  since,  hath  intervened,  and  of  how 
long  continuance.  If  this  had  obtained  as  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  Christians,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  then 
at  hand ;  why  then, — 

1st,  How  strangely  had  the  Christians  of  that  time  been 
diverted  from  the  proper  work  and  business  of  their  pre- 
sent day?  all  held  at  a  gaze,  and  in  an  amused  expecta- 
tion of  the  present  coming  of  our  Lord  1 

2dly,  What  a  strange  surprise  had  the  afflictions  been  to 
them,  that  did  ensue  I  When  they  were  in  a  present  expec- 
tation of  nothing  but  the  glorious  appearance  of  their 
Lord,  to  have  had  things  come  upon  tnem  that  were  of 
so  directly  contrary  a  nature  and  import  1  Instead  of  that, 
to  be  presently  thrown  into  a  sea  of  trouble,  or  into  the 
flames  of  suffering,  how  strange  a  surprise  had  it  been ! 

3dly,  What  a  d^pondency  of  spirit  had  followed  upon 
their  disappointment!  How  bad  the  Christian  hopes  every 
where  languished,  and  their^hearts  even  failed  tnem  and 
died  within  them  I  As  it  was  with  them  not  being  yet  in- 
structed in  the  constitution  and  desitn^  of  Christ's  king- 
dom; whose  very  hopes  did  expire,  when  he  expirea 
"  We  trusted,  that  it  was  he  that  should  have  redeemed 
Israel." 

4thly,  How  had  it  caused  the  infidel  world  to  triumph 
over  Christianity !  How  had  it  opened  their  mouths  wide ! 
"  This  was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Christians,  that  their 
Christ  was  to  come  a^in  in  that  very  a^e ;  and  now  even 
from  their  own  principles,  their  religion  is  proved  a  cheat, 
a  mere  imposture." 

There  is  certainly  very  great  danger,  and  there  ought 
therefore  to  be  a  religious  and  a  prudent  fear,  lest  we 
should  misapply  prophecies,  and  determine  them  unto  un- 
intended points  of  time.  It  is  very  agreeable  unto  a  good 
temper  or  spirit  so  to  do.  And  if  we  do  so,  that  very  awe 
will  keep  us  composed  and  within  the  bounds  of  modesty 
and  good  temper. 

I  therefore  shut  up  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  first  pro- 
position offered  from  the  text  with  this  caution  :  That  we 


aa(  such.  In  so  plain  a  case  I  need  not  industriously  to  re- 
present to  you  the  inequality  of  the  comparison ;  and  how 
much  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  as  such,  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  prophecy,  as  such.  That  is  peculiar 
unto  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  the  sons  of  €k>d,  those 
that  are  designed  for  an  eternal  inheritance:  the  other, 
strani^ers,  even  a  paganish  Balaam,  may  share  and  par- 
take m,  as  well  ns  others.  And  what  good  would  it  do  us, 
if  we  had  the  foreknowledge  of  all  events  through  all  suc- 
ceeding time  1  Most  apparent  it  is,  that  infinite  know- 
ledge doth  only  agree  with  infinite  power ;  and  therefore 
that  it  i5  fit,  that  knowledge  should  be  proportionably  bound- 
ed as  power  is,  kept  within  as  narrow  limits.  It  would  not 
only  ao  us  no  good,  but  it  would  be  a  most  unspeakable 
prejudice  to  us,  to  have  the  foreknowledge  of  all  events; 
that  that  should  be  the  measure  and  compass  of  our  under- 
standing faculty,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  thin^  future 
as  well  as  of  those  that  are  present.  For  plain  it  is,  that 
the  good  things  that  we  should  foreknow,  if  we  see  them 
certain  not  to  fall  out  in  our  own  time,  and  especially  if 
we  did  foreknow  that  they  would  nearly  border  upon  our 
time ;  how  should  we  languish  in  the  very  sight  of  them, 
that  we  should  come  so  near,  and  not  reach  I  And  for  all 
the  evils  that  we  should  foresee,  we  should  thereby  multi- 
ply them,  and  suffer  every  affliction  a  thousand  times 
over ;  whereas  Gkxl  intends  we  should  suffer  it  but  once. 
We  should  bring  the  trouble  of  all  our  days  into  every  day. 
It  was  therefore  certainly  a  merciAil  law,  if  we  would  un- 
derstand it;  "  Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow;  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  of  it."  And  I  reckon  it  admirable 
wisdom,  which  we  are  all  concerned  to  adore,  that  when 
it  was  aa  easy  to  Gkxl  to  have  given  us  a  catalogue  of  aU 


considerable  events  unto  the  end  of  the  worid,  dctenniMd 
unto  certain  times  when  they  should  iall  oat,  as  to  give  « 
the  ten  commandments ;  he  hath  done  this,  and  mm  thtt. 
It  was  admirable  wisdom,  which  we  ought  highly  to  teve- 
rence  him  for,  that  he  hath  stated  our  case  so,  and  doih 
keep  times  and  sea<wns  so  hid  in  his  own  hand  and  power, 
as  he  is  plea.sed  to  do.  And  for  whatsoever  aatisiactioBve 
are  capable  of  taking,  in  apprehending  the  snbaUBnal 
truth  of  such  a  thing  without  bringing  it  to  circiuiifltascei, 
that  there  is  such  a  good  state  of  things  for  the  chorch  of 
Ood  in  this  world,  and  at  one  time  or  other  will  dNaia : 
whatever  just  satisfaction  we  can  take  in  the  apprefacosiaB 
of  it,  I  reckon,  that  if  we  had  that  due  nsped  ikat  we 
should  have  unto  a  right  temperature  of  our  own  niads  aad 
hearts,  in  such  particulars  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  ^ouU 
thereby  highly  enhance  that  pleasure ;  as  much  as  the  plea- 
sure that  a  temperate  man  takes  in  eating  and  drinking  n 
^eater,  than  that  which  a  furious  and  Ubidinons  npeti'e 
is  capable  of  taking,  in  a  person  to  whom  his  very  hunger 
is  a  disease.  And  therefore  now  I  shall  leave  this  propo- 
sition, and  go  on  to  that  other  truth  that  we  obsenred. 

That  such  a  good  stale  of  thinss  can  never  be  broa^ 
about,  but  by  a  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  speaking  to  this,  I  shall,—!.  Briefly  show  what  kiad 
of  communication  of  the  Spirit  this  must  be ;  and  theo- 
3.  Show  the  apt  and  appropriate  usefulness  of  that 
unto  this  end,  the  bringing  about  of  a  good  state  ^' 

I.  What  kind  of  communication  it  must  be. 
If  we  speak  of  it  objectively,  that  is,  in  remct  of  the 

thing  communicated ;  so  the  communication  or  the  Sfnrii 
must  intend  the  influences  and  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  consequent  effects  and  fruits  of  it ;  its  yMi»«-« : 
those  principally  and  chiefly  that  do  accompany  salvaticQ, 
which  proceed  from  it  as  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  ThiMek 
yet  we  are  not  to  exclude  those  ordinary  gifls  ^rf'theSpinf, 
that  are  statedly  in  the  church,  and  subservicot  to  thnve 
other:  Whether  ever  any  extraordinary  gifts  shall  be  re- 
newed, that,  because  I  know  nothing  of  it,  I  shall  aAns 
nothing  in. 

If  you  speak  of  this  communication  formally,  as  to  the 
nature  or  kind  of  it  in  itself  considered;  ao  we  mayua- 
derstand  it  to  be  a  very  great  and  plentiful  commuDici- 
tion,  that  is  here  meant.  So  the  very  expressioo  in  theiezx 
of  pouring  forth  doth  import ;  the  same  word  being  used 
sometimes  to  signify  the  larger  and  more  remarkable  is- 
sues of  God's  wrath,  when,  as  a  deluge,  and  innndatioa.  ii 
breaks  forth  upon  a  people  and  overflows.  It  signifies 
(as  some  critical  writers  do  observe)  both  celerity  aad 
abundance  in  the  effusion.  And  the  expression  hanac 
that  use,  to  denote  the  breakings  forth  or  the  wrath  aaa 
fury  of  (9od,  and  being  now  applied  here  to  this  poipose, 
it  carries  such  an  import  with  it,  as  if  it  had  bc«n  aid, 
"  My  wrath  was  never  poured  forth  so  copioosly,  soahaa- 
dantly,  but  that  there  shall  be  as  large  and  copioos  an  ef- 
fbsion  of  my  Spirit."  I  take  it,  that  these  two  properties 
must  be  understood  to  belong  unto  this  conjnnnicatioa; 
the  fulness  of  it,  in  reference  to  each  particnlar  soul,  or 
intensively  considered;  and  the  universality  of  it,  so  a^ 
that  it  shall  extend  unto  vastly  many,  in  comparison  of 
what  it  hath  done ;  but  neither  of  them  to  be  onderstood 
in  an  absolute  sense.  And  so  much  being  snpposed,  (as 
there  will  be  occasion  in  future  inferences  from  Scripture 
to  let  you  see,)  that  the  communication  will  be  or  this 
kind,  and  qualified  by  such  properties ;  we  hare  a  snft- 
cient  ground  upon  which  to  go  on  unto  the  next  head, 
that  is,  to  show, 

II.  The  apt  and  appropriate  usefulness  of  this  e§Saekm 
of  the  Spirit  unto  this  purpose,  to  bring  about  a  good 
state  of  tilings  for  the  Christian  church.  And  in  doiag 
that,  we  shall  have  two  things  to  evince :  First,  the  efUm- 
cy  of  such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  unto  this  |mipuse . 
Secondly,  The  necessity  of  it.  That  this  means  will  cer- 
tainly do  the  business,  and  that  nothing  else  can;  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  bring  such  a  state  of  things  abovL 
Which  things  needs  to  tie  insisted  on  particnlarly  snd  se- 
verally, to  obviate  two  great  evils,  into  which  we  are  very 
incident;  that  is, — 1.  To  distrust  such  a  spiritual  »ean« 
of  our  good,  and  of  the  common  good,  as  this  U ; — SL  To 
let  our  minds  and  hearts  hanker  after  some  other 
and  methods,  that  certainly  will  &ev«r  do  the 
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1.  There  is  a  very  great  aptness  to  distrust  suck  a  means 
as  this,  to  entertain  vtsry  cold  thoughts  about  it.  The  Spirit ! 
How  shoald  the  Spirit  do  such  a  thing  as  this?  Bring 
about  a  universal  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  in  all  rei«pects 
a  more  prosperous  and  flourishing  state  for  the  church  of 
God  in  tne  world  1  That  same  expression  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  form  of  it  being  considered,  that  it  is  expostulatory, 
**  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  1"  Mic  li.  7.  (so  the 
house  of  Jacob  is  expostulated  with ;)  it  imports  a  very 
great  aptitude  even  in  a  professing  people,  to  nave  a  great 
aeal  of  distrust  about  the  Spirit,  and  the  effects  to  fa«  ac^ 
complisbed  and  brought  about  by  it.  It  is  a  keen  and 
pungent  way  of  speaking  to  speak  expostulatorily,  as  here, 
"  What !  have  you  learned  no  beuer,  you  house  of  Jacob, 
than  to  think,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  can  be  straitened  1 
that  there  can  be  any  limits  and  bounds  set  unto  its  power 
and  influence  1" 

2.  There  is  as  great  an  aptness  to  trust  in  other  means^ 
and  let  out  our  hearts  to  them.  An  arm  of  flesh  signifies 
a  great  deal,  when  the  power  of  an  almighty  Spirit  is 
reckoned  as  nothing.  And  persons  are  apt  to  faie  very  con- 
triving, and  prone  to  forecast,  how  such  and  such  external 
forms  would  do  our  business,  and  make  the  church  and 
the  Christian  interest  hugely  prosperous.  As  great  an  ex- 
travagancy, as  if  we  would  suppose,  that  fine  sights  would 
fill  a  hongry  belly,  or  that  gay  clothes  would  cure  an  ul- 
cerous b<xly;  (as  I  remember  that  is  Plutarch's  simili- 
tude ;)  or  a  diadem  cure  an  aching  head,  or  a  fine  shoe  a 

S»uty  foot.  It  is  a  verv  vain  thing  to  think,  that  any  thin^ 
at  is  merely  external  can  reach  this  end  or  do  this  busi- 
ness. For  it  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  way,  by  any 
might  or  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Grod.  And 
therefore  we  shall  speak  distinctly  to  these  two  things,  the 
effictictfy  and  necessity^  of  such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  unto 
this  purpose. 

First,  The  efficacy  of  it,  to  bring  about  a  very  happy 
state  of  things  to  the  Christian  church.  Do  but  a  little  re- 
collect yourselves,  what  hath  been  said  concerning  such  a 
state  of  things  as  we  mifht  call  happy  and  prosperous. 
All  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  these  two  things,  1.  The 
more  vigorous  and  lively  verdure  of  religion,  that  that  it- 
self do  Live  and  prosper  more ;  and  then,  2.  That  there  go 
therewith  external  tranquillity  and  peace.  Now  it  may 
easily  be  apprehended,  how  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  doth 
directly  do  the  former;  and  we  shall  afterwards  come  to 
show,  how  by  that  it  doth  the  latter  too. 

I.  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  genuine  and  natural  a  pro- 
duct of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  life  of  religion  in 
the  world.  And  it  may  be  shown,  how  the  Spirit  may  have 
an  influence  to  this  purpose,  both  mediately  and  invmeaUUehf. 

1.  Mediately ;  it  may  have  an  influence  to  the  promoting 
of  the  life  and  vigour  and  power  of  religion,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  other  things :  As, 

1st,  By  means  of  the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth. 
We  have  had  experience,  how  in  all  times  and  ages  our 
own  nation  hath  felt  the  different  influences  of  the  princes 
under  which  we  have  been.  But  we  are  not  now  to  be 
confined  within  so  narrow  bounds ;  for  we  are  speaking  of 
the  state  of  the  church  of  God  in  the  general.  And  think 
how  it  will  be,  if  such  scriptures  ever  come  to  have  a  fuller 
accomplishment  than  they  have  yet  had ;  when  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  kings  shall  be  nursing  fathers, 
queens,  nursing  mothers ;  when  the  church  shall  suck  the 
breasts  of  kings,  when  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  shall  by 
them  be  brought  into  it.  How  much  will  it  make  for  the 
prosperity  of  religion  every  where  in  the  world,  when 
these  shall  become  in  all  places  the  proper  characters  of 
princes,  (as  they  are  the  characters  of  what  should  be,)  that 
they  scatter  the  wicked  with  their  eyes,  that  they  are  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  are  upon  the  people,  as 
showers  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  as  clear  shinings  after 
rain,  are  men  of  courage,  men  fearing  God  and  hating 
covetottsness !  Think  whether  this  will  not  do  much  to  the 
making  of  a  happy  state  as  to  the  interest  of  religion  in  the 
world,  when  they  shall  universally  concur  or  very  gene- 
rally in  the  practical  acknowled^ent,  that  Christ  is  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  willingly  resign  as  it  were 
their  sceptres,  or  hold  them  only  in  a  direct  and  designed 
subordination  and  subserviency  to  him  and  his  sceptre. 

ftidly,  By  and  through  them,  upon  whom  the  work  of 


the  Gospel  is  incumbent  in  the  church,  the  ministers  of  it. 
In  such  a  time,  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  forth  plen- 
tifully, sure  they  shall  have  their  proportionable  snare. 
And  when  such  a  time  as  that  shall  once  come,  I  believe 
you  will  hear  much  other  kind  of  sermons,  or  they  will, 
who  shall  live  to  such  a  time,  than  you  are  wont  to  do 
now-a-days ;  souls  will  surely  be  dealt  withal  at  another 
kind  of  rale.  It  is  plain,  too  sadly  plain,  there  is  a  great 
retraction  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  even  from  us ;  we  know 
not  how  to  speak  living  sense  unto  souls,  how  to  get  within 
you ;  our  words  die  in  bur  mouths,  or  drop  and  die  between 
you  and  us.  We  even  faint,  when  we  speak ;  long  expe- 
rieneed  unsuccessfulness  makes  us  despond ;  we  speak  not 
as  persons  that  hope  to  prevail,  that  expect  to  make  you 
senous,  heavenly,  mindinl  of  God,  and  to  walk  more  like 
Christians.  The  methods  of  alluring  and  convincing  sonls, 
even  that  some  of  us  have  known,  are  lost  from  amongst 
us  in  a  great  part.  There  have  been  other  ways  taken,  than 
we  can  tell  how  now  to  fall  upon,  for  the  mollifying  of  the 
obdurate,  and  the  awakening  of  the  secure,  and  the  con- 
vincing and  the  persuading  of  the  obstinate,  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  disanected.  Sure  there  will  be  a  larger  share, 
that  will  come  even  to  the  part  of  ministers,  when  such  an 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  shall  be  as  is  here  signified ;  that 
they  shall  know  how  to  speak  to  better  purpose,  with  more 
compassion  and  sense,  with  more  seriousness,  with  more 
authority  and  allurement,  than  we  now  find  we  can. 

Other  ways  also  we  may  suppose  the  Spirit  to  have  me- 
diate influence  by  others  for  this  purpose.  I  shall  only 
close  this  discourse  with  saying  somewhat  to  an  dbjection 
that  some  may  be  apt  to  make. 

"  But  to  what  ^reat  purpose  is  it,  may  some  say,  to  speak 
of  what  the  Spirit  will  do,  when  it  shall  be  so  largely  and 
plentifully  poured  forth  1  This  we  do  not  doubt,  but  when 
the  Spirit  comes  it  will  do  very  gre%t  matters ;  (as  the 
Jews'  expectation  was, '  When  Elias  cometh  he  will  restore 
all  thitigti^)  but  what  shall  we  do  in  the  mean  timel  and 
what  good  will  the  foreknowledge  of  this  do  us  nowl" 

Certainly  it  will  import  us  not  a  little  even  now,  to  know 
which  way  we  are  to  look,  what  it  is  that  will  do  our  busi- 
ness, and  must  do  it ;  to  be  at  least  delivered  from  that 
impertinent  trouble  of  making  vain  attempts,  and  of  ex- 
pecting that  to  be  done  any  other  way,  which  can  never  be. 
Our  experience  shows  us,  alas  I  it  is  not  this  nor  that  ex- 
ternal frame  of  things,  that  can  mend  our  case.  Should 
we  not  be  as  bad,  as  any  other  men  can  be  to  us,  if  there 
be  not  another  spirit  1  Hath  not  experience  shown  it? 
And  to  have  a  disposition  to  be  continually  making 
attempts,  wherein  we  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  and  can 
bring  about  nothing,  so  that  we  shall  but  traffic  for  the 
wind;  it  is  but  to  add  mockery  to  the  torment  of  our  di»- 
It  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  disease  itself,  to  have  a 
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kind  of  pruriency,  and  itch  to  trying  things,  that  would 
make  our  case  so  much  the  worse.  A  prosperous  state  of 
things  externally,  some  are  ready  to  imagine,  would  itself 
do  all.  Alas  I  what  an  impertinency  were  that,  and  how 
little  to  the  purpose  I  In  all  likelihood  it  would  make  us 
ten  thousand  times  worse,  than  the  sharpest  sufferings 
could  ever  make  us,  or  let  us  be,  according  to  God's  ordi- 
nary methods.  And  to  know,  that  we  are  to  look  one  way, 
is  certainly  a  great  advantage ;  that  we  may  hence  at  least 
learn  not  to  look  a  contrary  way  ■,  that  when  we  hear  it  is 
the  effusion  of  this  Spirit  must  do  our  business,  we  should 
not  let  our  spirits  run  into  unicm  with  another  kind  of 
spirit :  as  it  is  with  all  such,  that,  when  a  state  of  things 
displeases  them,  are  ready  to  cry  out,  "  Let  fire  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  make  a  present  destruction  of  all." 
"  You  know  not  what  spirit  you  are  of,"  saith  our  Lord  in 
this  case.  Is  this  like  tne  gentle  workings  of  that  benign 
and  sweet  Spirit  that  we  are  told  must  do  our  business  1 
And  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  if  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  did  so  constantly  and  habitually  possess  our 
souls,  and  sink  into  our  hearts,  as  to  frame  all  our  deport* 
ments  accordingly ;  and  that  this  might  be  understood  to 
be  our  only  avowed  expectation  and  hope.  It  would  de- 
liver the  rest  of  men  from  fear  about  us  ;  for  certainly  no 
man  hath  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  that 
never  did  any  one  any  hurt.  It  can  never  do  men  any 
hurt  surely  to  be  made  better  by  its  operations  in  so  ea^ 
a  way,  and  to  be  brought  into  so  easy  a  state,  as  that  will 
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be  sare  io  issue  in.  Hereapon  we  shall  deliver  oarselves 
and  the  world  aboat  us  from  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience, 
if  once  this  be  but  understood,  and  avowed  and  seconded 
by  tdl  suitable  deportments,  that  we  only  expect  the  Spirit 
of  the  blessed  God  to  change  the  state  of  things  in  the 
world,  and  to  make  it  better  and  more  favonrable  nnto  the 
religion  of  serioos  Christians. 


SERMON  v.* 

We  have  been  treating  of  the  mediate  Influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  order  to  the  more  prosperous  and  flourishing  state 
oi  religion  in  the  world :  and  nave  shown  what  inflaence 
it  ma]r  nave  imto  this  parpose,  by  the  magistracy,  and  by 
the  ministry ,  being  exercised  immediately  apon  them;  and 
so  working  mediately  by  them  for  the  promoting  of  reli- 
gion amongst  others,  by  those  that  stand  invested  with  the 
^lory  of  these  great  offices.  We  shall  go  on  to  show  what 
inflaence  it  may  have, 

3dly,  By  means  of  family  order.  And  it  is  too  obvious 
unto  common  observation,  how  religion  hath  decayed,  and 
the  interest  of  it  declined  bv  the  disuse  and  deficiency  of 
this  means ;  since  families  have  become  so  much  the  nur- 
series of  vice  and  wickedness,  that  were  much  more  gene- 
rally the  seed-plots  of  religion. 

I  doubt  not  but  many  of  yon  can  remember  the  time, 
when  in  this  city  family  discipline  was  much  another  thing 
than  now  it  is;  and  tne  sobriety  and  diligence  and  regu- 
larity of  youth  much  more  than  now ;  and  fewer  known  to 
miscarry  than  at  this  time.  And  it  is  too  plain  a  case,  that 
the  miscarriage  of  so  many  doth  owe  itself  much  to  this, 
the  neglect  and  letting  down  of  family  government,  and  the 
banishmg  of  religion  out  of  families,  at  least  in  a  very  great 
degree :  tnat  there  is  so  little  calling  upon  the  name  ofQod, 
so  little  of  family  worship,  family  instruction,  family  disci- 
pline ;  that  there  aresofew|[overnors  of  families,  or  whom 
It  may  be  said,  as  concern mg  Abraham,  "  I  know  Abrar 
hamr  What  will  he  do  1  He  will  command  his  household. 
Gen.  zviii.  19.  How  few  will  the  state  of  the  case  admit 
that  character  to  be  given  of  in  our  days !  How  little  ca  re 
is  taken  to  ground  them  that  are  under  the  cham  and  in- 

Section  of  masters  of  families,  in  the  principles  orreligion  1 
o  we  observe  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  that  thev  profit  by 
ordinances  1  whether  they  are  going  forward  or  backward 
in  the  business  of  relieion  1  And  where  the  fathers  of 
families  have  or  pretend  to  have  less  time,  how  much  might 
be  done  by  the  mothers  among  the  younger  children,  and 
the  servants  of  their  own  sex  T  And  whereas  by  the  supe- 
rior heads  of  families  want  of  time  is  very  much  pretended, 
pray,  whose  is  your  time,  do  you  recK(m  1  and  whose 
Dusmess  is  it,  that  you  have  to  do  in  the  world,  God's  or 
your  own  1  And  if  you  will  say,  that  the  duties  of  your 
calling  are  part  of  the  business  that  God  will  have  you  do ; 
it  is  but  too  possible  to  do  GKkI's  business  as  our  own ;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  you  do  that  busi- 
ness as  Gbd's  or  as  your  own  :  and  suppose  it  never  so 
much  God's,  and  intended  fbr  him,  doth  tne  doing  of  part 
excuse  the  neglect  of  the  rest  t  and  the  lesser  and  much 
inferior  part,  the  neglect  of  the  more  noble  and  principal 
parts  of  your  business  1  Or  would  yon  think,  that  that 
servant  aid  discharge  himself  faithfully,  to  the  office  or 
obligations  under  which  he  is,  who,  when  yon  commit  to 
him  in  a  stated  course  many  sorts  of  business  to  be  done, 
spends  all  his  time  about  one,  and  neglects  all  the  rest,  ana 
the  main  and  most  important  parts  of  the  business  yon 
have  put  into  his  hands  1  And  I  think  it  might  be  con- 
sidered too  to  good  purpose,  whether  (since  there  hath  been 
so  great  a  neglect  of  keeping  up  order  and  government  and 
worship  in  families,  and  the  tning  that  is  at  the  first  chal- 
lenge replied  by  every  one  is  lack  of  time)  the  city  is  grown 
much  richer  than  it  was  in  those  former  days,  when  men 
could  spare  more  time  for  such  purposes  than  they  do  now ! 
Whatsoever  there  is  of  digression  in  this,  I  submit  it  to 
your  own  judgment,  how  needful  and  seasonable  it  is,  and 
whether  it  be  pertinent  and  proper.  But  I  make  no  doubt^ 
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that,  whensoever  God  shall  restore  reUgioB  in  die  wortd, 
and  make  it  again  to  prosper,  and  more  to  prosper,  as  «t 
hope  he  will ;  it  will  be  by  this  means  in  very  great  part. 
Much  will  be  done  towards  it,  when  it  shall  pleaae  Gei 
to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  those,  that  are  govmiora  of  ttmihrt, 
parents  and  masters,  and  to  set  them  with  elfiecft  qb  their 
duty  in  these  things  j  when  they  shall  be  bixm^bi  noie  to 
tenoer  the  precious  immortal  souls  under  tbeir  care,  and 
be  filled  with  a  more  just  zeal  against  the  liccniioasseB 
and  growing  debauchery  of  the  world.  I  make  bo  doali, 
but  when  it  shall  be  so.  this  will  be  fonnd  to  do  a  gicai 
deal  towards  the  reviviiig  and  restoring  religioD  amrajgi 
men.  There  will  be  a  time,  when  it  shall  be  sud  sevenifi^ 
and  singly  concerning  the  families  of  Israel,  that  God  » 
the  God  of  all  their  families,  (as  it  is  in  Jer.  zxxi.  1.)  tad 
they  shall  be  his  people;  so  as  that  the  relaiioB  shaH  ad 
be  only  with  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  people  in  ^foss,  his 
even  with  particular  families.  And  this,  it  is  said,  shoaU 
be  in  the  latter  days,  if  you  look  back  to  the  cloae  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  chwp.  xxi.  94.  In  the  latter  dm,  ye 
shall  consider  it.  And  at  the  same  time,  smith  tbe  LAnl, 
will  I  be  the  God  of  all  the  ftmilies  of  Israel,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  it  is  said,  it  should  be  at  sack  a 
time,  as  wherein  there  should  be  plaoting^  of  yincs  opoa 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  (chap.  xxxi.  5.>  and  whca  the 
watchmen  upon  the  mount  Ephraim  shOald  cry,  "  Arise 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;* 
(ver.  6.)  when  the  people  of  Ephraim,  that  is^  of  the  other 
ten  tribes  that  use  to  go  under  that  name,  and  those  thst 
did  belong  to  Samaria,  should  go  to  Zion,  as  berdofore; 
a  thing  which  certainly  hath  not  yet  been. 

4thly,  By  means  of  the  more  common  and  geiicrd  ex- 
ample of  serious  and  exemplary  religion  in  the  profesBon 
of  it.  That  is  one  great  means,  by  which  we  may  sawae 
the  Spirit  of  Gkxi  will  work  much,  when  it  hath  maoe  re- 
ligion to  revive  and  li7e  in  some,  to  make  their  exemplary 
walking  the  means  of  diffusing  religion  unto  others.  Re- 
ligion is  now,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  walking  and  prac- 
tice of  the  most,  a  very  htlle  alio  ring  thing,  very  hitk 
amiable ;  it  carries  little  of  invitation  in  it,  little  by  which 
we  may  suppose  it  capable  of  proselyting  the  world,  and 
captivating  of  men  generally  to  the  love  <S  it.  The  acaa, 
low,  abject  spirit  that  is  discovered  1^  some,  and  the  eoi- 
tentious,  jangling,  and  quarrelsome  spirit  that  isdiaeureied 
by  others,  carry  little  of  allurement  in  them  to  mimmpen, 
and  signify  little  to  the  making  of  proselytes,  and  the  via- 
ning  of  persons  to  the  love  of  religion.  "  We  have  reasoa 
to  expect  that  Gk)d  will  work  miehtily  to  make  religna 
spread,  by  a  certain  aptitude  that  there  shall  he  in  it,wheB 
gfrown  more  lively  and  more  vigoroos,  and  a  hrighier 
shining  and  more  glorious  thing  in  the  world,  to  attno 
hearts  into  the  good  liking  of  it. 

We  go  on  to  speak — 

2.  Of  its  more  immediate  and  direct  inflnenee  upon  the 
souls  themselves  to  be  wrought  upon ;  which  was  the 
second  head  propounded  to  be  spoken  to.  And  so  we  are 
to  reckon,  that  its  greater  influence,  (when  there  shall  be 
such  an  eflfusion  of  the  Spirit,  as  we  have  been  speakisf 
of,)  will  show  itself  in  these  two  great  and  noble  cfers 
1.  In  numerous  conversions,  and, — ^9.  In  the  li%h  la- 

{>rovement  and  ^owth  of  those  that  sincerely  embrace  re- 
i^ion,  their  eminent  holiness :  which,  when  we  consider, 
will  make  the  matter  we  were  last  speaking  of  mote  apfve- 
hensible  to  us,  what  example  may  ao  to  the  spreading  of  s 
yet  further  and  further,  as  things  once  giowiag  grow 
apace ;  especially  such  things  as  are  themselves  of  a  tctt 
growing  and  diffusive  nature.  The  Scripture  speakt  vrf? 
much  in  many  places  to  both  these  purposes. 

1st,  There  are  many  scriptures,  that  respect  the  matser 
of  the  church's  increase  by  numerous  conversions.  Whkh 
is  an  increase  as  to  its  extent,  as  the  other  wiU  be  aa  to  in 
glory.  To  instance  in  some  few  of  the  scriptures,  tha: 
speak  of  the  enlargement  of  the  church  by  nnmeroos  eoa- 
venfions.  We  are  told  in  Isaiah  ii.  3,  dbc.  what  shall  ccaae 
to  pass  in  the  last  days.  You  have  these  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression, the  latter  days,  and  the  last  days.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  latter  days  doth  more  genenuly  according  la 
the  language  of  the  Jews,  intend  the  times  of  the  Messiah 
They  divided  time  into  these  three  great  |y*«^'  *Se  time  ar 
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age  before  the  law,  the  age  under  the  law,  and  the  age  (as 
they  called  it)  of  the  Messiah.    The  expression  is  here  the 
last  days,  wh*ch  seems  rather  to  import  the  latter  part  of 
the  latter  time ;  as  there  is  still  later  and*  later,  till  it  come 
to  the  rery  last.    Now  "  in  the  last  days,  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house"  (which  is  spoken  by  way  of  allusion  \fi 
Ziosii  and  the  temple  that  stood  upon  inat  mountain^ 
"shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  ana 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it    And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye, 
snd  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And 
he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people,  and  they  shaB  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares^ 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  Such  a  time  as  that  the  world  hath  not  ^et  known, 
so  as  that  it  should  be  said  ^nerally  concern m^  it,  that 
this  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  such  a  cessation  from 
hostfiities  and  wars  in  the  world,  should  be  concomitant 
and  conjunct  with  one  another :  we  have  not  had  hitherto 
opportunity  to  observe  a  coincidency  of  these  two  things. 
To  the  same  parpoae  is  that  in  the  prophecjr  of  Micah, 
which  I  mention  as  being  of  so  near  affinity  with  the  verr 
letter  of  this  text,  Mic.  iv.  1,  3.    "  In  the  last  days  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  ot  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  people  shall  flow  unto 
it.    And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say,  Come  and  let 
us  TO  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  tne  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,"  dbc.    The  same  words  as  before,  with  very 
little  variation.  And  that  passage  of  a  great  prince's  dream, 
Daniel  ii.  34.  35.  of  "  the  stone  cut  out  or  the  mountain 
without  hanos,  that  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled 
the  earth ;"  I  can,  for  my  part,  neither  understand  it  in  so 
carnal  a  sense  as  some  do,  nor  in  so  limited  a  sense  as 
others.    Certainly  it  must  signify  some  greater  thing  than 
we  have  yet  seen.    And  sucn  numerous  accessions  to  the 
church  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  converting 
work,  seem  plainly  intended  and  pointed  out,  Isaiah  liv.  1. 
"Sin^,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear;  break  forth 
into  sinking  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with 
child :  for  more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate,"  (of  her 
that  was  so,)  "  than  the  children  of  the  married  wife,saith 
the  Lord."  There  should  be  a  far  greater  fruitfulness,  than 
in  the  time  of  their  more  formed,  stable  church  state,  when 
they  appeared  a  people  in  covenant-relation,  married  to 
Grod.    This,  though  spoken  directly  and  immediately  of 
the  Jewish  church,  means  in  and  by  them  the  universal 
Grospel  church,  whom  that  church  did  in  some  M>rt  tjrpi- 
cally  represent.    "  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  (so  it 
follows,  ver.  3,  3.)  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains 
of  thy  habitations ;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and 
strengthen  thy  stakes :  for  thoa  shalt  break  forth  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  and  thy  seed  Sfhall  inherit  the 
Gentiles,  and  make  the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited." 
The  like  is  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  6,  Ac.    **  A  voice  of  noise  from 
the  city,  a  voice  from  the  temple,  a  voice  of  the  Lord  that 
rendereth  recompense  to  his  enemies.    Before  she  travail- 
ed, she  brought  rorth ;  before  her  pain  came,  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  man-child.    Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing  *i 
who  hath  seen  such  things  1  shall  the  earth  be  made  to 
bring  forth  in  one  day  1  or  shall  a  nation  be  born  at  once  1" 
What  can  this  intend,  but  some  such  mighty  effusion  of 
the  Spirit,  by  which  tnere  shall  be  great  collections  and 
gatherings  in  of  souls  as  it  were  on  a  sudden  1  To  the 
same  purpose  in  Isaiah  Ix.  5.    *<  Thou  shalt  see  and  flow 
together,  and  thine  heart  shall  fear  and  be  enlarged,  be- 
cause the  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto 
thee,"  (the  islanders  or  those  that  inhabit  the  more  mari- 
time places,)  *'  and  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
unto  thee."   This  is  introduced  in  verse  4.  "  LiA  up  thine 
eyes  round  about  and  see:  idl  they  gather  themselves  to- 
gether, they  come  to  thee,  thy  sons  shall  come  from  far, 
and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side."  And  ver. 
8.   "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves 
to  the  windows  1  Gathering  in  like  great  flocks  of  doves, 
that  as  a  dense  opacoits  cloud  darken  the  air  as  they  fly  1 


Which  numerous  increase  is  most  emphatically  signifled 
by  the  apt  and  elegant  meta])hor  used  Psalm  ex.  3.  where 
it  is  said  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  should  be  mul- 
tiplied "  as  dew  from  the  womb  of  the  morning."  That 
is  a  vast  and  spacious  womb ;  imagine,  how  innumerable 
drops  of  dew  distil  out  from  thence ;  such  shall  the  mul- 
titude of  the  converts  be  in  the  Christian  church.  That 
such  scriptures  have  been  fulfilling,  ever  since  the  first 
dawnings  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  expressions  of  many  of  these  prophecies 
seems  yet  to  be  very  far  fh)m  bein^  answered  bv  corres- 
pondent effects.  That  passage  in  Joel  ii.  S8.  where  it  is 
said,  that  "  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  forth  upon  all  flesh," 
we  are  told,  it  is  true,  in  Acts  ii.  16.  that  it  had  its  accom- 
plishment :  "  This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet," saith  Peter,  when  the  people  began  to  wonder  at 
what  they  saw,  upon  that  strange  pouring  forth  of  the  Spi- 
rit on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  it  is  plain,  that  he  aid 
not  intend,  that  the  completion  of  that  prophecy  was  con- 
fined to  that  point  of  time.  For  afterwards,  in  ver.  39.  he 
tells  them  that  were  now  awakened,  and  cried,  "  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  dol"  that  they  must  "  repent  and 
be  baptized,  and  they  should  receive  ttie  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  For.  saith  he,  "  the  promise"  (that  promise  most 
apparently,  tltat  he  had  reference  to  before)  "  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  Qod  shall  call."  So  that  all  that 
was  intended  in  that  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled,  till  God 
hath  done  calling.  And  many  other  scriptures  seem  to 
intimate,  that  there  shall  be  a  time  of  far  more  general 
calling,  than  hath  been  hitherto :  when  the  receiving  and 
gathering  in  "  of  the  Jews  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead," 
as  a  resurrection  fVom  the  dead,  Rom.  xi.  15.  and  when 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  ver.  26.  The 
way  of  speaking  implies,  that  that  fulness  or  plenitude  was 
yet  behind,  to  succeed  after  the  apostle's  time ;  and  no 
such  time  hath  succeeded  yet. 
3dly,  There  are  many  scriptures  also,  that  speak  of  the 

freat  improvement  and  growth  of  Christians  by  the  imme- 
iaie  work  of  the  &>irit  of  God.  When  I  say  immediate, 
I  don't  mean,  as  if^  it  did  work  without  means;  but  that 
by  the  means  it  doth  itself  immediately  reach  its  subject ; 
and  therefore,  that  all  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  whether 
in  converting  or  in  building  up  of  souls,  lie  not  in  the  in- 
struments, but  strike  through  all,  so  as  to  reach  their  sub- 
ject. Em  that  only  on  the  hy.  Many  scri^res  speak  of 
the  great  improvement  of  the  church  in  point  of  holiness ; 
so  that  it  shall  increase,  not  only  in  extent,  but  in  glory, 
and  in  respect  of  the  lustre,  loveliness,  and  splendour  of 
religion  in  it ;  that  it  shall  become  a  much  more  beautiful 
and  attractive  thing,  according  to  the  representation  which 
it  shall  have  in  the  profession  and  conversation  of  them 
that  sincerely  embrace  it.  Which  I  suppose  to  be  more 
especially  pointed  at  in  such  passages  as  these,  Isa.  Ix.  1, 
3,  3.  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thv  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  tnee.  For  behold,  the  darkness 
shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people ;  but  the 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising."  This  speaks  that  religion 
should  be  so  glorious  a  thing  in  its  own  subject,  as  by  that 
means  to  be  inviting  and  attractive  to  those  that  were  with- 
out the  church;  and  so  doth  directly  and  immediately 
speak  of  such  an  effect,  as  should  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  persons  seriousl3r  religious  themselves,  to 
make  them  far  toexcel  andoutshine  the  glory  of  former  time 
and  ages.  This  also  is  the  morepeculiar  aspect  and  refer- 
ence of  that  prophecy  in  Mai.  iv.  2.  "  But  unto  you  that  fear 
my  name,  shall  the  Sun  of  ri^fhteousness  arise  with  healing 
under  his  wings."  That  is,  m  that  day  of  the  Lord  spoken 
of  in  ver.  1.  "Behold,  the  ^y  cometb,  that  shall  bum  as 
an  oven ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly, 
shall  be  stubble,  and  the  day  that  comeih  shall  bum  them 
up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither 
root  nor  branch."  Here  is  a  prediction  of  such  an  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  as  hath  the  actual  fearers  of  God  already 
for  the  subject  of  it ;  upon  them  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
shall  arise  with  reviving,  cherishing  beams,  andmake  them 
spring  and  prosper  and  Boorish  even  as  calves  of  the  stall,  as 
it  is  there  ezprnsed.  Religion  will  not  then  be  aoeh  a  lamt. 
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languid,  impotent  thing,  as  now  it  is,  that  makes  men  dif- 
fer very  little  from  other  men,  makes  thembnt  to  look  and 
walk  and  converse  as  others  do. 

3dly.  Other  scriptures  speak  of  both  these  effects  toge- 
ther ;  and  so  of  the  increase  of  the  church  both  ways  at 
once,  both  in  extent  and  glory.  As  1  reckon  all  those  may 
be  understood  to  have  that  import,  that  speak  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  that  should  be  in  the  latter 
times:  which  are  only  metaphorical  expressions;  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  being  the  universe,  making  up  the 
frame  and  compares  of  nature.  These  expressions  are 
only  borrowed,  and  denote  how  universal  and  glorious  a 
change  should  be  in  the  world ;  for  these  new  heavens  and 
that  new  earth  are  specified  by  the  same  adjunct,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,  in  one  of  those  texts.  We  have  it 
mentioned  twice  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  he  would 
create  new  heavens  ana  a  new  earth,  chap.  Ixv.  17.  chap. 
Ixvi.  22.  And  in  2  Pet.  iii  13.  that  in  these  there  should 
dwell  righteousness.  The  renovation  should  consist  in 
this;  and  both  the  universality  and  the  intensive  perfection 
of  it  are  signified.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  that  is, 
the  whole  frame  of  things,  should  be  the  subject  of 
the  alteration;  and  this  alteration  should  be  a  renova- 
tion, the  making  of  them  new,  that  is,  better ;  as  the  new- 
ness of  things  is  an  ordinary  Scripture  expression.of  the 
excellency  of  them.  Now  the  creation  of  these  must  refer 
to  this  time  of  the  great  restitution:  as  John  speaks.  Rev. 
xxi  1.  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  for  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away ;"  the 
former  frame  of  things  was  all  vanished  and  gone ;  nothing 
was  like  its  former  self,  but  all  things  were  made  new,  as 
is  added  ver.  5.  a  day  wherein  there  should  be  as  it  were 
a  new-making  of  the  world.  The  following  texts  also 
speak  of  that  double  increase  of  the  church  jointljr,  Isa. 
xxxii.  14,  15.  A  time  and  state  of  great  desolation  is 
spoken  of  as  preceding,  aod  to  be  continued.  Till  when  1 
"Until  the  Spirit  be  poared  upon  us,  from  on  high :"  and 
what  then  ?  "  The  wilderness  shall  be  a  fruitful  field.'* 
There  is  the  taking  in  of  more  from  the  world,  extending 
the  territories  of  the  charch  further,  the  enclosing  of  much 
more  of  the  wUdemess  than  hath  hitherto  been :  "  and  the 
fruitful  field  be  coimted  for  a  forest :"  that,  which  was  be- 
fore reckoned  a  fruitful  field,  be  counted  to  have  been  hut 
as  a  forest,  in  comparison  of  wl.at  it  shall  be  improved  to: 
there  is  the  increase  of  the  church  in  respect  of  the  liveli- 
ness and  power  of  religion  among  converts.  So  in  chap. 
XXXV.  1,2.  **  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
with  joy  and  singing ;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given 
unto  It,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon  ;  they  shall 
see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  tbe.excellency  of  our  God." 

And  both  these  effects,  numerous  conversions,  and  the 
high  improvements  of  converts,  are  so  connatural,  so  con- 
generous, do  so  very  well  agree  with  one  another,  that  we 
may  very  well  suppose  them  to  go  together,  that  the  former 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  latter.  For  this  great  effu- 
sion of  the  Spirit  we  most  understand  to  be  sanative,  in- 
tended for  the  healing  of  a  diseased  world,  and  to  repair 
the  corrupted  forlorn  state  of  things ;  and  therefore  must 
be  proportionable  to  the  state  of  the  case,  in  reference 
whereto  it  is'to  be  a  means  of  cure.  It  is  very  apparent, 
that  wickedness,  as  it  is  the  more  diffusive,  is  always  the 
more  malignant.  The  diffusion  and  the  malignity  are  wont 
to  accompany  one  another ;  just  as  it  is  with  diseases,  the 
plague  and  other  distempers  that  are  noisome  and  dan- 
gerous ;  they  are  always  more  mortal  as  they  are  more 
contagious  and  spreading;  and  so  are  extensively  and 
intensively  worse  at  the  same  time.  And  it  must  be  pro- 
portionably  so  in  the  means  of  cure ;  there  must  be  such  a 
pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit,  that  will  answer  the  exigency 
of  the.  case  in  both  respects,  that  there  be  very  numerous 
conversions,  and  great  improvement  of  converts  imto  high- 
er and  more  excellent  pitches  of  religion,  than  have  been 
usually  known  in  former  times. 

Objection.  But  here  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  conceive,  how  all  this  should  be,  considering  what 
the  present  state  and  posture  of  the  world  is.  As  if  we 
cbM,  our  eyes  about  n;  and  consider,  how  it  is  in  vast  parts 
of  it  y«t  overrun  with  paganism,  in  others  with  Mahomet- 


anism,  in  others  with  aotickrisiian  poUutions  and 
nations :  when  we  consider,  how  it  is  geneimUr  soak  ia 
atheism  and  oblivion  of  God,  drertchcd  in  wkkednesi-,  aad 
even  that  part  of  it  that  is  called  Christian,  bow  Uule  it  ii 
better  than  the  rest.  The  grem  doctrines  of  the  Chiiaua 
religion,  the  incarnation,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  ov 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  future  judgment,  and  tlie  etenai 
states  of  men,  all  become  even  as  antiquated  things!  pro- 
fessedly believed  for  fashion's  sake,  brcaose  it  is  boc  eoa- 
venient  to  pretend  to  be  of  no  religion  :  but  yet  all  thev 
things  lie  with  the  most  as  ineffectual,  insipid,  nnopeiaijfe 
notions  in  their  minds,  that  do  nothing;  and  notwithstaad- 
ing  which  they  are,  and  practise,  just  as  they  voaU  do,  if 
they  believed  no  such  things.  When  we  canskier  this  to 
be  the  present  state  and  posture  of  the  world,  it  is  hard  la 
conceive  how  such  a  change  as  this  should  come.  Aai 
many  may  be  apt  to  say  in  reference  to  this  sane  HbXit)*- 
9tffla,  this  renovation  or  regenerationof  the  church,  the  res- 
titution of  religion,  as  Nicodemus  said  ooQcemiDC  the  lege- 
ne ration  of  a  particular  person, "  How  can  sach  tnings  be  r 
Answer.  Indeed  the  long-continued  restraiAls  ef  cbe 
acts  of  absolute  omnipotency  make  it  eren  to  arcm  bat 
equal  to  impotency ;  and  men  expect  as  little  Iroa  tbeoae 
as  from  the  other.  When  great  and  extraofdioary  thiofs 
have  not  been  done  through  a  long  tract  of  tine,  they  are 


no  more  expected  or  looked  for  from  the  moat  pol^t  can 
than  they  are  from  a  most  impotent.  And  therefbie,  whi 
amy  great  thing  is  done  for  the  church  and  interest  of  God 
in  the  world,  it  comes  under  this  character,  things  that  we 
looked  not  for,  (Isa.  Ixiv.  3.)  thing^  that  do  even  ssrpriK 
and  transcend  expectation,  and  which  no  man  woald  utc 
thought  of.  Men  are  very  unapt  to  entertain  the  belief  and 
expectation  of  things,  that  are  so  much  above  the  verge 
and  sphere  of  ordinary  observation.  We  expect  to  see 
what  we  have  been  wont  to  see ;  and  men  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure their  faith  by  their  eyes  for  the  moat  part  in  referenee 
to  such  things,  that  that  can  be  done  whicnthey  have  seem 
done;  but  are  hardly  brought  to  raise  their  iaiih  and  ei- 
pectation  to  hip^her  pitches  than  so. 

To  make  thmgs  tnerefore  as  conceivable  as  we  can,  wt 
shall  point  out  briefly,  in  what  way  and  by  what  methods 
and  steps  we  may  suppose  so  great  a  change  to  be  broi^frttf 
about  by  such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  For,  as  was  saxd, 
it  will  not  do  the  business  with  most,  that  the  Spirit  ot 
God  can  do  all  this,  which  will  be  granted  ar  the  Tuy 
first  hearing ;  but  a  lively  apprehension  of  these  eveoii  lo 
be  brought  about  is  not  ordinarily  begotten,  bat  by  sedog 
a  way  traced  out,  from  point  to  point,  and  from  sbep  to 
step,  how  and  by  what  degrees  sucn  a  work  mar  be  carried 
on ;  and  then  the  representation  in  thai  way  being  soae- 
wbat  more  liveljr,  the  impression  that  is  made  by  it  oa  the 
spirits  of  men  is  accoroingly  more  lively.  But  of  ibis 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

I  shall  shut  up  the  present  discourse  with  desirmg  yoa 
to  remind  and  reflect  upon  the  tendencjr  of  all  this ;  rhm. 
our  souls  may  be  possessed  with  a  serious  appreheasiGB, 
and  thence  have  a  lively  hope  begotten  in  than,  of  sach 
a  time  and  state  of  things  to  come,  wherein  religik»  sbaS 

{prosper  and  flourish  in  the  world,  though  now  ii  be  at  sb 
ow  as  ebb.  I  may  say  to  you,  as  Paul  did  to  Agrism, 
Acts  xxvi.  8.  Why  should  it  be  thought  an  incredibk 
thing,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  1  why  should  it  be 
thought  an  incredible  thing,  that  there  sboold  be  a  icsar- 
rection  of  religion  1  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  alidtofpetber 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  He  hath  said  tf.  tto 
knows  how  to  make  it  good;  "who  is  the  resanediaa 
and  the  life,"  Isa.  xxvi.  19. 

And  really  it  would  signify  much  to  qs,  to  have  cxsr 
hearts  filled  with  present  hope ;  though  we  have  no  hope 
(as  was  formally  supposed,  admitting  that  saraoshioa)  of 
seeing  it  with  our  own  eyes  in  our  own  days.  Such  a  ^^e 
would  however  not  be  unaccompanied  with  a  vita]  jof. 
'*  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  dfay:  and  he  saw  it,  wok 
was  glad  ;"  though  it  was  above  two  thousand  yeaisbrlbre. 
Plain  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  stupifying  benumbing  thia^ 
in  all  the  world,  than  mere  despair.  To  look  upon  sack  t 
sad  face  and  aspect  of  things  through  the  world,  as  ve 
have  before  our  eyes :  to  look  upon  it  despairii^r,  aa4 
with  the  apprehension  that  it  never  win,  never  caa,be  bet- 
ter; nothing  can  more  stnpify  and  bind  np  tbe  poareis  ot 
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oar  souls,  aod  sink  ns  into  a  desjionding  meanness  of  spi- 
rit.   Bat  hope  is  a  kind  of  anticipated  enjoyment,  and 
^ves  a  present  participation  in  the  expectea  pleasantness 
jf  those  days,  how  long  soever  they  may  yet  be  off  from 
OS.    By  sach  a  lively  hope,  we  have  a  presentation,  a  feel- 
ing  in  oar  own  spirit  of  what  is  to  come,  that  should  even 
make  our  hearts  rejoice,  and  our  bones  to  flourish  as  an 
herb.    Religion  shall  not  be  an  inglorious  thing  in  the 
world  always ;  it  will  not  always  be  ignominious  to  be  se> 
rious,  to  be  a  fearer  of  the  Lord,  to  be  a  designer  for  hea- 
ven and  for  a  blessed  eternity.    When  these  things,  that 
common  and  prevailing  custom  hath  made  ridiculous,  with 
their  own  high  reasonableness,  shall  have  custom  itself 
and  a  common  reputation  concurring ;  how  will  religion 
at  that  time  lift  up  its  head,  when  there  is  such  a  blessed 
conj auction  t    It  is  strange  to  think,  that  so  venr  absurd 
thinss,  as  the  neglecting  of  Gh>d,  the  forgetting  of  eternity, 
the  disregarding  of  men's  souls  and  everlastmg  concern- 
ments, should  even  be  justified  by  custom,  so  that  nobody 
is  ashamed  of  them,  because  they  do  but  as  other  men  do 
in  these  things :  to  be  immersed  all  their  life-time  in  the 
world,  to  mind  nothing  else  but  earthly  business,  as  if  they 
were  made  all  of  earth,  and  only  for  earth ;  such  most  ab- 
surd things  even  seem  to  be  justified  by  common  practice ; 
men  are  not  ashamed  of  them,  because  they  are  but  like 
their  neighbours.    But  when  persons  shall  agree  with  one 
another  m  being  serious,  heavenly,  avowing  the  fear  of 
Gk)d,  in  express  devotedness  and  subjection  to  him;  when 
the  concurrence  of  common  practice  shall  be  taken  in  with 
the  high  reasonableness  of  the  things  themselves,  how 
maguificently  will  religion  look  in  that  day !     And  if  we 
would  but  labour  so  to  represent  the  matter  to  ourselves 
beforehand,  by  a  lively^  hope  of  such  a  state  of  things,  we 
should  have  the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  of 
those  times ;  and  have  a  great  deal  of  reason,  though  it  may 
be  we  are  to  suffer  hard  and  grievous  things  in  the  mean 
while,  to  compose  ourselves,  and  to  enter  upon  that  state  of 
suffering  very  cheerfully ;  to  wait  patiently  and  pray  ear- 
nestly, tnat  of  so  great  a  harvest  of  spiritual  blessings  to 
come  upon  the  woild  in  ftiture  time,  we  may  have  some 
firstrfruits  in  the  mean  time.  As  it  is  not  unusual,  when  some 
very  great  and  general  shower  is  ready  to  fall,  some  pre- 
cious scattering  drops  light  here  and  there  as  forerunners. 
And  we  should  encourage  ourselves  in  the  expectation 
of  a  present  portion,  sufficient  for  our  present  turn  and  the 
exigency  of  our  own  case ;  for  we  have  this  comfortable 
consideration  before  us,  that  there  is  always  so  much  of 
the  Spirit  to  be  had,  that  will  serve  tne  necessities  of  every 
Christian  that  seriously  seeks  it.    He  will  give  his  Spirit 
to  his  children  that  ask  him,  as  readily  surely  as  they  that 
are  evil  will  eive  good  gifts  to  theirs.    At  all  times  there 
is  so  much  of  the  Spirit  to  be  had,  a.s,  though  it  will  not 
mend  the  world,  will  mend  us;  if  it  will  not  better  the 
external  state  of  things,  it  will  better  our  spirits ;  and  so, 
if  not  keep  off  suffering,  yet  will  prepare  and  qualify  us 
fur  it :  and  that  sure  is  a  gpreater  tning,  than  to  nave  suf- 
fering kept  off;  for  that  is  but  an  external  and  natural  evil, 
this  internal  and  spiritual.    It  would  be  a  great  thing,  if 
persons  would  admit  the  conviction  of  this,  (and  there  is 
not  a  plainer  thing  in  all  the  world,)  that  patience  is  better 
than  immunity  from  suffering:  that  great  and  noble  effect 
of  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl  upon  the  soul,  whereby  it  is  brought 
into  an  entire  possession  of  itself !    Is  that  to  be  compared 
with  a  little  advantage  that  only  my  flesh  and  outward 
man  is  capable  of  1  Gbod  thin^  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 

S-eatness  and  nobleness  of  their  subjects.  Sure  a  good  of 
e  mind,  of  the  soul,  must  needs  he  far  better  than  that 
which  is  only  a  good  of  the  body,  of  this  perishing  exter- 
nal frame ;  and  therefore  for  us,  it  is  as  great  a  thing  as 
we  can  reasonably  wish,  that  we  may  have  such  a  portion 
of  the  Spirit  imparted  to  us,  that  will  qualify  us  to  pass 
well  and  comfortably  through  any  time.  And  have  not  we 
reason  to  expect  this,  even  upon  what  is  foretold  us  con- 
cerning what  shall  be  done  in  the  world  hereafter  1  May 
not  I  look  up  with  a  great  deal  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment, and  sav,  "  Lord,  that  Spirit  of  thine  that  shall  one 
day  so  flow  down  upon  the  world,  may  not  I  have  some 

Sjrtion  of  it  to  answer  my  present  necessities  1  and  that 
pirit,  that  can  new-make  the  world,  that  can  create  new 
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heairens  and  a  new  earth,  cannot  that  new-make  one  poor 
soul  1  cannot  it  better  one  poor  heart  1"  To  have  a  new 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  created  and  renewed  in  us,  is  bet- 
ter to  us,  than  all  tne  world ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
look  up  diffidently  and  with  despondency,  but  with  hearts 
full  of  expectation.  He  will  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him. 
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We  have  told  you,  wherein  a  good  state  for  the  church 
would  consist,  to  wit,  in  these  two  things  concurring, — the 
flourishing  of  religion,  and — outward  peace. — ^I  have  said, 
coTbcurring ;  for  if  thev  should  be  so  severed,  as  that  ex- 
ternal prosperity  should  go  unaccompanied  with  much  of 
the  power  and  life  of  religion,  the  case  would  be  much 
worse  with  the  church  ofOlod,  rather  than  better.  So  true 
the  observation  is,  that  religion  brought  forth  riches,  and 
then  the  daughter  destroyed  the  mother.  We  must  say  in 
this  case  somewhat  like  what  they  have  been  wont  to  say, 
who  would  give  a  favourable  representation  of  Epicurus, 
and  his  doctrine  concerning  the  matter  of  felicity,  that 
would  make  his  notion  of  it  to  consist  of  satisfaction  of 
mind  and  indolency  of  the  body.  There  must  be  a  like 
concurrence  of  two  such  things  to  make  up  an  entire  and 
completely  happy  state  to  the  church ;  principally  a  pros- 
perous state  of  religion,  and  then  (that  which  would  be 
very  much  adjumental  and  accessory)  a  peaceful  and  se- 
date external  state  of  things. 

This  bein^  supposed,  and  having  told  you  what  sort  of 
communication  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  expected,  we  came  to 
show  the  apt  and  appropriate  usefulness  of  the  means  to 
the  end.  For  the  clearing  of  this,  we  proposed  to  speak — 
1.  Of  the  efficacy t  and, — 2.  Of  the  necessity  of  this  mean  or 
cause  to  bring  about  the  end. 

We  are  yet  upon  the  former  of  these  heads,  the  eJUacy 
of  this  effusion  of  the  Spirit  to  work  a  very  happy  state  of 
things  in  the  church  of  Qod.  We  have  shown,  what  it  is 
easily  supposable  the  Spirit  may  do  towards  this  purpose, 
both  Dy  way  of  mediate  and  of  immediate  influence ;  both 
in  proiducing  numerous  conversions,  and  then  high  im- 
provements of  converts ;  and  in  reference  to  both  have 
mentioned  many  scriptures,  and  might  many  more,  to  let 
you  see  what  we  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  expect. 

We  would  now  use  some  endeavour,  for  the  facilitating 
of  our  belief  concerning  this  matter,  and  to  render  it  more 
easily  apprehensible  and  familiar  to  our  own  thoughts; 
that  It  might  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  impossible  thing,  or 
as  altogether  unlikely  and  improbable  to  be  brought  to 
pass.  To  this  purpose  let  us  consider, — 1.  What  hath 
been  done  in  like  kmd  heretofore : — ^2.  In  what  way  such 
a  thing  may  be  supposed  to  be  brought  about ;  by  what 
steps,  and  in  what  method,  and  by  the  conspiracy  and  con- 
sent of  what  subordinate  causes  such  a  thing  may  be  ef- 
fected : — 3.  How  suitable  and  congruous  every  way  it  is 
to  the  blessed  Qod  to  do  such  a  thing. 

I.  We  maj  a  little  help  ourselves  in  this  matter,  by 
taking  an  estimate  from  what  hath  been. unto  what  may  be. 
Much  hath  been  done  in  the  like  kind  heretofore.  You 
know  how  it  was  with  the  Christian  church  in  its  begin- 
nings, in  its  very  primordia^  when  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
was  but  dawning  upon  the  world.  How  great  and  unex- 
pected were  the  changes,  that  were  brought  about  them  all 
on  a  sudden  I  Partly  in  our  Lord's  time ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, when  the  Spirit  was  more  eminentlv  poured  forth 
aAerwards  in  the  apostles'  days !  Insomuch  that  you  find 
the  matter  represented  bj  such  expressions  as  these,  con- 
cerning Christ  himself  m  his  own  time ;  "  Behold,  the 
whole  world  is  gone  aAer  him,"  John  xii.  19.  So  the 
anxious  and  vexed  minds  of  the  rulers  amongst  that  peo- 
ple did  suggest  to  them ;  "  We  have  lost  all,  the  whole 
world  will  be  his  proselvtes  at  this  rate."  But  especially 
when  the  Spirit  came  to  be  poured  forth  after  his  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension ;  by  that  same  means,  "  not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  bv  Spirit,"  what  strange  things  were 
done !  And  who  would  have  expected  such  things  to  have 
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been  done  then,  that  had  lived  at  that  time;  if  it  should 
have  been  foretold,  that  twelve  men  should  convert  so 
great  a  part  of  the  world  1  and  with  what  amused,  diffident 
spirits  did  they  receive  their  own  commissions  and  instruc- 
tions, when  that  strange  thing  was  said  to  them,  "  Qo  you, 
and  teach  all  nations  T"  Suppose  twelve  persons  should  be 
picked  out  from  among  us,  and  such  a  charge  given  them, 
"  Gro  and  proselyte  the  world  anto  serious  religion  !"  Yet 
we  know  what  was  done.  It  is  said  in  one  place.  Acts 
xix.  26.  This  Paul  hath  turned  away  much  people;  this 
one  man ;  and  in  another,  Acts  xvii.  6.  Those  that  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down,  are  come  hither  also. 
Thousands  were  converted  at  a  sermon,  the  sound  of  the 
GJospel  flying  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  And  this 
was  but  m  pursuance  of  what  Christ  foretold  should  be 
done  by  his  Spirit.  These  men  did  not  levy  armies  to 
carry  relig^ion  abroad  into  the  world.  When  their  hearts 
seemed  to  fail  and  sink  within  them,  as  despairing  from  the 
greatness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  meanness  of  such  agents 
as  themselves  were ;  they  were  only  directed  to  stay  and 
wait  awhile,  till  they  should  receive  power  from  on  high, 
Acts  i.  4,  8.  And  when  at  last  it  came,  with  what  won- 
ders did  these  men  fill  the  world  t  Christ  told  them  there- 
fore, John  zvi.  7,  dtc.  It  is  expedient  for  yon,  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you :  and 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  convince  the  World.  We  read 
it,  "  the  Comforter."  The  word  signifies,  (and  it  would 
be  more  fitly  unto  that  purpose  read  J  the  advocate,  or  the 
pleader ;  so  ira|»iiJcXirref  more  properly  imports.  "  When 
that  mighty  Pleader  comes ;  my  Agent,  that  I  intend  shall 
negotiate  my  affairs  for  me  (when  I  am  gone)  against  an 
infidel  world ;  then  let  him  alone,  he  shall  deal  with  the 
world,  as  infidel  and  wicked  as  it  is.  '  He  shall  convince 
of  sin,  and  righteotisness  and  judgment.'  Whereas  I  have 
been  reproached  as  a  blasphemer,  and  a  deceiver  of  the 
people,  and  one  that  hath  designed  only  to  set  up  for  my- 
self, and  to  acquire  a  name  and  reputation  among  men ; 
he  shall  urge  on  my  behalf  the  sin  of  the  world  in  not  be- 
leving  in  me ;  and  my  righteousness,  both  personal  and 
imputable,  capable  of  being  applied  unto  otners ;  and  he 
shall  urge  efficaciously  thebnsmess  of  judgment  upon  the 
usurping  prince  of  this  world,  and  dethrone  him,  and  cast 
him  down."    And  so  it  tlid  succeed  in  very  great  part. 

And  how  lively  and  vigorous  was  the  religion  of  the 
primitive  Christians  at  that  time,  those  first  owners  and 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith !  how  did  heavenliness, 
spirituality,  and  the  life  and  power  that  was  from  above, 
sparkle  in  their  profession  and  conversation !  That  one 
might  see  them  walking  like  so  many  pieces  of  immorta- 
lity, dropping  down  from  heaven,  and  tending  thitherward: 
all  full  or  God,  and  full  of  Christ,  and  full  of  heaven,  ana 
ftill  of  glory :  and  this  world  was  nothing  to  them;  tram- 
pled upon  as  a  despicable,  contemptible  tnin|g:. 

Now  we  may  say  with  ourselves,  Q^icqu&  fieri  potuU^ 
foUst :  that  wkick  coidd  have  been  done^  and  we  see  was 
done,  may  still  be  done.  "  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  strait- 
ened 1    Is  his  arm  shortened  V* 

II.  It  would  very  much  facilitate  the  belief  of  such  a 
thin^,  at  least  the  apprehension  of  it  as  very  possible,  to 
consider,  in  what  easy^and  apt  ways,  and  by  how  fit  and 
suitable  a  method,  such  a  work  as  this  may  be  carried  on. 
And  it  will  be,  I  reckon,  to  good  purpose  to  insist  a  little 
here ;  for  when  the  workings  of  any  extraordinary  Divine 
power  have  been  long  withheld  and  restrained,  (as  was 
said,)  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  such  a  thin?  is 
very  much  vanished  out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  and  tbey 
expect  generally  as  little  from  absolute  omnipotency  as 
from  mere  impotency,  because  their  eyesight  is  usually  the 
measure  of  their  expectation.  Therefore  the  more  easy 
steps  we  may  suppose  to  be  taken  in  such  a  work,  so  much 
the  more  apprehensible  the  thing  will  be,  and  so  much  the 
more  vivid  tne  apprehension,  and  the  deeper  the  impression 
upon  our  hearts ;  which  is  the  great  thing  we  should  aim  at 
m  the  hearing  of  any  Gk>spel  truth  or  doctrine  whatsoever. 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  very  great  and 
extraordinary  exertion  of  Divine  power,  the  power  of  the 
blessed  Spirit,  is  necessary  in  this  case.  Such  an  extraor- 
dinary em>rt  of  absolute  omnipotency  there  was  at  first  to 
create  the  world :  bat  when  once  it  was  created,  there  was 


a  settlement  of  a  certain  law  or  coarse  of  naf  vre,  tmd  a 
stating  of  all  second  causes  in  their  proper  aiatkiBs  and 
snbordinatioos,  in  which  the  aflTairs  of  tne  world  have  ertr 
since  been  carried  on  in  an  equal  and  very  little  varied 
course ;  which  hath  given  atheists  occasioii  to  cavil,  ^'  AH 
thin^  are  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  even  mio  tins 
day."  This  may  assist  us  to  apprehend,  how  things  beiag 
once  by  so  wonderful  a  hand  put  weU  onwards  towards  i 
good  state,  the  course  may  be  continued,  and  the  great  ia- 
terest  of  religion  improvra  more  and  more.  Suppose  it  be 
somewhat  proportionably  in  this  new  creation,  the  makiDf 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  as  it  was  in  the  makifif  U 
the  world  at  first.  There  must  once  be  an  eztraordiaary 
effort  of  omnipotency  or  an  almighty  power ;  bat  that  beiaf 
once  supposea,  it  is  easily  apprenensiole,  how  many  thio^ 
may  concur  and  fall  in,  what  a  conspiracy  of  inferior  and 
subservient  causes  there  may  be,  to  promote  and  help  oa 
the  reviving  of  reli|^on  in  the  world.  That  extraoidiaary 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  therefore  once  supposed,  we  will  go 
on  to  particulars  that  will  be  easily  supposabl^  to  sooeeed, 
and  to  be  subservient  and  ministering  causes  in  this  work. 

1.  There  will  be  a  great  observation,  no  doabt,  of  whar- 
soever  shall  be  at  first  done  in  this  kind,  for  the  reanaj 
of  religion  in  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  that  will  natnndhr 
draw  observation.  The  course,  wherein  the  interest  aad 
kingdom  of  God  is  ordinarily  promoted  in  the  world,  ii 
rather  governed  by  that  maxim.  The  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation,  Luke  xvii.  90.  The  aflairs  a( 
it  are  carried  on  in  a  more  still  and  calm  and  silent  way. 
But  when  God  does  (as  we  must  suppose  him  to  do)  step 
out  of  his  course  in  this  case ;  no  doubt  that  first  efet,  or 
the  Spirit  of  God,  when  it  comes  to  shake  the  spuin  of 
men  somewhat  generally,  and  makes  them  bestir  thot- 
selves ;  this  cannot  but  l>e  a  very  noted  thine.  If  any  eoa- 
siderable  number  in  one  such  city  as  this  snoald  au  m  a 
sudden  be  struck,  and  a  remarkable  change  be  made  apoa 
them;  if  several  notoriously  debauched  and  dissolate  per- 
sons should  become  very  serious,  sober,  praying  men: 
some  noted  to  be  very  great  worldlings,  tnai  one  ctmu 
never  hear  any  thing  from  but  what  savoored  of  earth  or 
an  earthly  design,  now  become  eminently  godly, spirinal, 
heavenly  in  all  their  conversation ;  this  would  he  very 
much  observed  and  taken  notice  of,  as  somewhat  a  straage 
and  new  thing.    And, 

2.  Upon  such  observation,  the  minds  of  men  win  be 
filled  with  wonder,  and  much  amusement.  "*  What  a 
strange  thing  is  this,  that  such  a  great  number  of  people 
will  not  be  as  they  have  been,  and  do  as  they  have  done! 
Such  as  could  drink  and  swear  and  rant  with  the  refl  oC 
their  dissolute  neighbours,  are  now  taken  up  all  of  a  sod- 
den, and  do  no  such  thing !  We  can  hear  tnem  speakng 
of  God  and  heaven  and  eternity,  unto  whom  all  thoagfeis 
of  any  such  thing  seemed  perfect  stran^rs  !"*  Men  wiQ  he 
very  apt  to  be  amused,  when  such  a  thmg  as  this  dtallbe. 

3.  That  amusement  and  wonder,  will  hcgH  discourse 
about  it  from  person  to  person.  It  will  grow,  as  we  nay 
easily  apprehend,  into  matter  of  talk,  what  changes  nppeu 
in  such  and  such. 

4.  Such  discourse,  it  is  very  supposable,  may  pot  ouny 
persons  upon  search  and  inquiry ;  first  into  the  trnth  of 
the  matter  of  fact,  and  then  into  the  tendency  of  sach  a 
thing,  whither  it  drives,  what  kind  of  change  it  is.  b  it 
true,  yea  or  no,  that  such  things  really  arel  And  whea 
once  it  comes  to  be  found  really  true,  that  there  are  ptti 
numbers  of  persons  upon  whom  there  is  a  Terr  erniaft 
and  remarkaole  turn  and  change,  either  to  make  oebaached 
persons  become  religious,  or  such  9Si  were  before  ndligioaB 
to  become  more  visibly  serious  and  lively  and  active  mthc 
business  of  religion  ;  when  it  is  found,  I  say,  to  be  so,  the 
matter  itself,  which  such  persons  come  to  be  changed  to, 
naturally  comes  under  inquiry :  Whither  do  these  persosf 
tend  1  what  do  these  impressions,  that  are  now  upon  their 
Minds,  put  them  upon  ?  And  it  is  found,  that  they  ait 
urged  by  such  impressions  to  mind  God  and  the  Redcaier 
of  souls  more,  the  concernments  of  eternity  md  another 
world :  and  to  help  all  others  to  do  so  too,  as  much  as  ia 
them  lies.  These  things  do  very  aptly  succeed  to  one 
another.  And  so  far  the  case  was  like  this,  in  Actsn. 
upon  that  first  eminent  efiusion  of  the  Spirit.  Tlie 
came  to  be  noised  ahroadj  (ver.  6.)  and  the 
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eame  togellier.  And  {rer.  7.)  they  were  all  amazed,  and 
mar veUod :  very  ^eat  amusement  was  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Though  it  is  tme  there  was  somewhat  miracnlons 
in  the  case,  that  is,  the  power  of  speakin?  variety  of  lan- 
fnages  all  of  a  sadden;  and  we  suspend  any  judgment 
mr  tne  present,  about  what  we  are  to  expect  hereaner  in 
Uie  church  of  Gkxl  of  the  same  thing,  or  of  any  thing  of 
like  kind.  But  to  have  so  much,  as  is  of  ordmary  and 
common  concernment  to  souls,  wrought  and  done,  as  hath 
been  mentioned,  somewhat  generally ;  this  cannot  but  in- 
fer much  observation,  much  wonder  and  amusement  of 
mind  with  others,  much  discourse  and  talk  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  thereupon  inquiry  both  into  the  truth  and  ten- 
dency of  the  matter  of  tact. 

5.  Upon  such  inquiry,  we  may  suppose  there  will  ensue 
arorobation ;  that  is,  at  least  a  judicious  approbation,  that 
shall  go  as  far  as  the  judgment  and  conscience,  though  it 
may  not  suddenly  descend  upon  the  heart  and  affections : 
we  may  promise  ourselves  that,  such  being  the  nature  of 
religions  concernments,  and  their  high  reasonableness  so 
very  apparent.  What  is  it  that  these  men  drive  at  1  whither 
do  these  new  impressions  on  their  minds  carry  themi 
Why,  onlv  to  mind  the  great  Lord  and  Original  and  Au- 
thor of  all  things !  to  give  over  living,  as  the  most  of  men 
have  heretofore  done,  in  a  total  oblivion  and  neglect  of 
their  own  original !  How  strange  is  it  for  men  lately  come 
into  being,  to  live  in  this  world  and  never  think :  How 
came  we  into  being  1  how  came  there  to  be  such  a  thing 
as  man  on  earth  1  ^uch  a  world  as  this  1  sb  various  orders 
of  creatores  in  it  1  All  that  religion  tends  to,  when  it 
comes  to  revive  in  the  spirits  of  men,  is  but  to  engage 
them  to  look  back  to  their  own  original,  to  consider 
whence  they  sprang;  and  what  duty  they  owe  there,  what 
reverence  and  fear  and  love  ;  and  what  expectations  they 
may  have  from  that  great  and  eternal  and  all-compre- 
hending Being,  from  whom  they  and  all  things  did  pro- 
ceed, and  whereas  they  find  themselves  in  a  lapse  and 
aposta/:y  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  have  the  discovery 
of  a  Redeemer ;  and  of  Gkxl  restoring  and  recovering  souls 
by  him ;  to  consider,  what  trust,  what  love,  what  subjec- 
tion, what  entire  devotedness  is  justly  claimed  as  most  due 
and  fit  to  be  paid  to  him.  When  religion  aims  at  no  other 
things  than  these ;  we  ma5[  promise  ourselves,  that  the  in- 
quiiy  will  end  in  approbation :  all  this  is  equal,  and  right- 
eous, and  good ;  men  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
The  concernments  of  religion  are  of  that  sort  and  kind, 
that  they  will  admit  of  search  and  bear  an  inquiry :  and 
men  are  only  therefore  not  approvers  of  religion  at  least, 
because  they  inquire  not,  and  so  can  understand  no  reason 
imaginable  why  men  should  pretend  to  anv  religion  at  all. 
But  the  same  reasons  will  urge  a  thousand  times  more  for 
the  greatest  and  deepest  seriousness  in  religion :  for  the 
mere  formality  of  religion,  without  the  substuiceand  soul, 
is  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  thing  in  all  the  world, 
and  for  which  least  is  to  be  said.  The  profession  of  down- 
right atheism  were  a  great  deal  more  rational,  than  to 
pretend  to  the  belief  of  such  a  deity  that  can  be  pleased 
with  trifles  and  shadows ;  than  to  worship  such  a  thing 
for  a  Gkxl,  that  cannot  tell  whether  I  love  him  or  no,  and 
fear  him  or  no,  and  have  a  heart  really  propense  and  de- 
voted to  him  or  no.  The  inquiry  and  discussion  of  the 
ca.se  must  be  supposed  to  infer  great  approl»tion. 

6.  That  is  likely  to  infer  an  apprehension  of  sonewhat 
divine  in  it.  When  it  shall  be  seen,  that  men  are  strangely 
wrought  upon,  and  very  great  changes  made  upon  them ; 
and  when  being  discoursed  with,and  the  things  unto  which 
their  spirits  tend  being  examined  and  searched  into,  they 
are  found  to  speak  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  not 
like  mad  and  distracted  men,  that  are  beside  themselves; 
(as  the  apostles  were  fain  to  apologize  once  and  again, 
when  so  strange  things  began  to  be  wrought  by  their  mi- 
nistry at  the  first,  in  Acts  ii.  15,  16.  and  chap.  xxvi.  25.) 
This  must  be  supposed  also  very  apt  and  likely  to  succeed, 
that  there  will  be  an  i4>prehension  in  the  case,  that  there 
is  something  divine  in  all  this ;  some  misgiving  or  suspi- 
cion of  it;  ^*Sure  it  is  of  Gk>d,  that  there  is  this  chanfre 
and  turn  upon  the  spirits  of  so  many  men !  Sure  there  is 
aome  divine  hand  in  it !"  We  find,  that  there  were  such 
apprehensions  of  somewhat  divine  in  the  matter,  when  so 
great  things  were  wrought  at  first  by  the  ministry  of  the 
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apostles.  The  most  malicioas  enemies  Were  full  of  doubt, 
whereunto  this  would  grow.  Acts  v.  34.  And  one  of  their 
wisest  men  saith,  in  ver.  39.  "  If  it  (this  thing)  be  of 
Gk)d  ;*'— that  if  imports  a  suspicion,  some  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  tning  as  not  improbable :  *'  Perhaps  this 
is  of  Ghxl,  that  there  are  begun  such  alterations  in  many 
men ;  that  those  who  lived  before  as  if  they  were  altoge- 
ther made  of  earthy  now  are  come  to  mind  nothing  out 
heaven  and  etemit]r,  and  the  concernment  of  another 
world.  It  is  very  ukely,  that  there  is  a  divine  hand  in 
this  matter ;  for  the  more  we  inquire  and  search,  the  less 
we  have  to  say  against  what  these  men  do ;  we  cannot  see 
but  it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  men  should  live,  as  they 
say  we  should,  in  more  serious  observance  of,  and  devo- 
tedness  and  love  to,  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  Redeemer  of  sinners."    And, 

7.  Hereupon  succeeds  naturally  a  favourable  inclina- 
tion towards  religion,  in  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
strangers,  at  least,  to  the  power  and  life  of  it.  When  they 
see  it  sparkle  in  tne  conversations  of  others ;  when  they 
see  persons  that  were  become  like  other  men,  (for  that  is 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  it  is  too  mnch  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  grow  more  and  more  so,  that  those  who 
have  been  very  forward  professors  of  religion  fall  to  decay, 
and  their  profession  like  an  old^rment  grows  threadbare, 
and  is  worn  off"  from  them  by  piece-meal,  and  they  cease 
to  be  what  they  were;  famUy  orders  are  thrown  off",  no 
worship,  no  caJling  upon  Qod ;  they  let  themselves  be  in- 
gnlfed  of  the  world,  as  if  the}r  were  here  in  the  world  for 
nothing  else  than  to  drive  designs  for  a  few  days ;  eternity 
and  everlasting  concernments  being  quite  forgot,)  when  it 
shall  be  said,  that  men,  whatever  they  were  before,  are 
awakening  out  of  this  drowsy,  dead  sleep,  and  returning 
from  that  dreadful  apostacy ;  and  a  spirit  of  seriousness 
and  life  and  vigour  begins  to  show  itself:  and  religion  and 
holiness  (as  I  was  saying)  shall  sparkle  in  the  lives  of 
them,  in  whose  conversation  there  was  hardly  the  least 
glimmering  of  it  appearing  before :  then  so  amiable  and 
wvely  a  thing,  as  well  as  highly  reasonable,  i^ligion  is, 
that  It  will  draw  favourable  inclination ;  especially  when 
that  apprehension  goes  along,  that  there  is  certainly  some 
divine  impression  upon  men's  minds,  that  makes  tnem  to 
bestir  themselves  and  to  alter  their  coarse  from  whai;  it 
was,  and  that  induces  so  many  to  do  thus  as  it  were  at 
once.  For  there  is  a  natural  reverence  of  what  is  appre- 
hended to  be  divine ;  this  naturally  draws  a  kind  of  vene- 
ration. It  was  indeed  strange,  how  the  world  could  he 
imposed  upon  to  believe  such  figments  and  fables  as  they 
did ;  but  being  made  to  believe  them,  we  see  what  was 
the  natural  operation  of  that  veneration,  which  resides  in 
the  spirits  of  men,  of  things  apprehended  divine.  For  the 
image  that  dropped  down  from  Jupiter,  mentioned  in 
Acts  xix.  35.  it  is  Strang,  how  the  people  could  be  made 
to  believe,  that  such  an  image  fell  down  out  of  heaven : 
but  beingmade  to  believe  it,  nature  followed  its  own  course : 
that  is,  most  highly  to  Teverence  what  they  apprehended 
to  be  of  a  divine  descent,  and  what  came  from  above.  All 
the  city,  all  that  city  of  Ephesus,  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
image  that  they  were  told  came  down  from  Jupiter.  A 
fhvourable  propension  there  will  be  towards  religion,  when 
once  men  come  generally  to  take  notice  of  it  as  a  divine 
thing ;  of  diving  descent,  as  it  is  of  a  divine  tendency. 
And  so  it  was  in  that  first  great  work  of  this  kind,  which 
we  read  of  in  Acts  ii.  That  numerous  multitude  of  con- 
verts, three  thousand  at  one  sermon,  continued  in  break- 
ing of  bread  from  house  to  house,  and  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  (ver.  46.)  praising 
God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people,  ver.  47.  Re- 
ligion, when  it  comes  to  be  itself  and  to  look  like  itself, 
will  very  mnch  attract  favour  from  all  that  behold  the 
genuine,  natural  workings  and  tendencies  of  it. 

8.  Hereupon  doth  unavoidabljr  ensue  a  general  repnla^ 
tion  to  serious  religion,  which  will  signify  a  great  deal  to 
this.  When  serioas  religion  shall  by  these  means  be  brought 
into  credit,  then  the  work  will  drive  on  apace,  and  the 
chariot- wheels  move  easily.  Let  us  but  b^ink  ourselves, 
what  the  reputation  even  of  so  despicable  a  thing  as  wick- 
edness itself  doth  in  the  world ;  how  it  spreads,  when 
common  practice  hath  once  given  it  a  rej>utation.  Things^ 
that  at  other  times  persons  woold  have  ueen  ashamed  o(| 
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eoDccmiiig  them,  I  prebend  then,  how  sach  a  work  may  be  carried  on  in  (be 
lids  thej  eome  to  ^kxj  in  •  and  when  once  the  re-  world.  For  If  1  hare  bat  the  notion  of  a  nnit  in  mj  mind, 
of  jhame  is  gone  off  from  the  anrits  of  mtn,  it  is  ;  I  can  soon  apprehend  a  bigger  nomber ;  it  i»  bat  addiag 

ge  hbciTT  ihcy  find  to  do  wickew ;  now  thej  can  |  one  nnit  to  that,  and  another  to  that,and  so  on,  till  I  coom 

easily  go  tfromT  one  wickedaess  to  anocner,  from  bad  to  !  to  a  greater  number.  If  I  can  bat  find  and  experieMt 
worse,  and  still  to  worse;  for  the  lesuaint  is  gone,  that '  sach  a  mi^htj  operation  of  that  blessed  Spirit  npon  mir 
bomid  op  ihev  spirits  before.  When  the  shame  then  of!  own  sool,  it  is  easjr  then  to  conceive  thos ;  if  it  be  so  with 
beiac  senooslr  reli^ioas  shall  cease,  and  it  shall  become  a  >  another,  and  another,  and  another,  reli^on  will  in  tlos 
lepalacioB  la  'the  wbrid ;  thiak,  what  that  will  signify  in  :  way  became  a  very  lively  prosperoos  thing  in  the  worll 
the  caise  of  so  h-fhlr  rcasoaable  snd  beantifril  a  thing,  as  J  ft  is  bat  the  mnkiplyinff  of  instances,  and  the  thing  ■ 
rplipaa  in  iSieif  isl  Ccmmon  itrpotation  gives  a  patronage  i  done :  and  he  that  can  do  so  by  me,  can  do  the  same  bf 
tc  5o  hoiTjd.  so  iriK'BiiaioQs  a  thing  as  wickedness :  what  I  aaother,  and  another,  and  so  onwards.  And  methinkB  at 
wil.  aoc  <v  jorpir  asd  pntse-woithy  athtnF,  as  religion  is    shoold  nol  rest  oarselves  satisfied,  till  we  find  somewhat. 


m  *.he  v«rr  h«an  and  coBsaeace  oi  ^a  that  allow  thess- 
seires  10  consider  n.  gaia  of  repetition  and  by  it  in  sach 
a  case :  wkea  crenr  man  shaU  be  the  more  esteemed  o^ 
by  how  BMath  the  more  he  appears  a  sincerely  religioos 
maa :  when  ao  man  shaD  be  afraid  to  avow  l^^^^^tf  a 
frarer  01  ;he  great  Lofd  of  heaven  and  earth,  hot  this  shall 
be  reckoned  la  every  oaes  accoant  a  high  gloiy;  when 
erety  one  shall  be  ready  to  snve  safiage  lo  it,  and  tosay, 
it  K$>  leasonabae  we  shoaxi  ail  be  so  t  Then  may  we  sap- 
po»  mhgioa  10  be  ridiag  on  pnKfenia^,€«mqaeringaDd 


till  we  find  more  of  this  within  oarselves.  Oh  what  a  mi- 
serable thing  is  a  Chhstian,  when  he  is  dead !  We  look 
with  a  great  deal  of  compassion  aoon  the  death  of  aav 
thing;tei  the  case  claims  so  mochtiie  more,  by  how mocK 
the  Efe  is  more  noble  that  is  extinct  or  seems  extinct ;  or 
wh^  the  life  once  sapposed  to  have  been,  now  a|ipears  ss 
if  it  were  qnite  extinct.  Is  the  expiration  of  thm  natand 
life  a  thing  to  be  beheld  with  pity  1  what  is  it  to  lose,  oris 
appear  at  least  deprived  of  the  liCe  of  a  child  of  Godi  ti» 
be  destitute  of  soch  a  life,  which  I  have  at  least  fffcftcndfd 
10  cuaqaer;  then  may  we  exneet'the  arrows  of  the  great  |  to,  and  carried  some  appearance  and  semblance  afl  The 
AviMtt  ot  It  to  be  s4arp  in  tae  heaiti  of  hmb,  the  way  of  deuh  of  a  peasant  is  a  consideraUe  thing,  and  it  were 
access  «;!&  be  easy  tB:o  the  iawards  of  mm^  sonls,  the  barbarons  aoi  to  take  notice  of  it  wUh  a  rescBtmcm;  bsi 
great  iruias  and  Jocirmes  of  rdigioa  wiD  come  nnder  no  when  it  comes  to  be  talked,  A  great  man  is  dead,  a  aoUe- 
prefodxe.  men  wiii  Bot  be  shy  aswi  ashamed  lo  enteitain  |  ssan,  a  prince;  this  makes  a  great  noise  and  ring  ia  the 


th<aa.  or  atraid  what  the  lendeocr  of  entertaiaing  them  j  worid ;  and  sach  a  person  having  been  of  nny 
wii;  be.  or  what  oxirs*  they  shall  be  thereby  cn^as^  i^^  .  arronnt  in  his  age,  his  exit  is  not  without  n  great 
that  may  poBsaKy  pn>re  ui,\in€>Qs  lo  them  m  pomt  of  re-  j  talioo.    If  I  had  oot  a  fiager  dead,  it  wonld  be  aa  iftc- 
paairM  or  wo<;d:T  mserest  one  way  or  another.  |  tion;  bat  if  I  look  into  myself,  lo,  there  I  hehoM  thcdmth 

These  thiags  S»jng  all  takea  tooethcr.  it  seems  we  have  '  of  a  sool,  a  reasonable,  intelligent  pirit ;  thnt  ongk  id 
a  prenr  apt  method,  and  a  repngieatarioa  of  &ir  and  cnsy  t  live  the  life  of  God,  devoted  10  God,  in  conanaerce  viih 
step^  la  which  we  may  snppixe^  snekw  vorktohe  carried  God ;  I  look  into  it,  aad  it  is  dead.  Oh  !  how  intoleraUei 
on ;  when  oace  there  k  that  great  eflbit  of  the  aliu^hty  !  thing  shoold  this  be  to  me !  till  I  find  some  rerivings,sime 
power  of  the  Sp^ri:,  a>  caase  somewhat  general  vonsugs  1  stirriags,  soase  indications  of  life;  that  is,  till  I  fad  reli- 
aad  awakeniag»  m  the  spints  of  men,  10  make  them  a '  mn  live ;  that  I  have  somewhat  more  than  an  cmpiv. 
luuV  bestir  theoKelrcs  aad  kpoc  abooi  them*  with  resacd  ;  aaked,  spiritless  Ibrm  of  religion ;  thnt  I  can  now  go  tad 
to  ihe  concetnmen^  of  the  Maker  of  this  worU,  aad  their  :  pvav,  aad  have  life  in  my  prayer ;  eo  aad  hear  the  word, 
reiauon  and  MsdeacT  10  aacvher  world.  And  when  we  |  and  find  Kfc  in  my  hcarmg.  Of  all  deaths  there  is  aoac 
aM>  hi>w  sach  a  ihir4:  sny  be  carried  on  from  ^p  to  step.  -  so  dreadfrJ  andso  to  be  lamented,  as  that  of  reiigian.sBi 
the  appreh<n5»jo  «a  it  sboaU  no(  he  throwa  asade  as  verr  certaialy  most  of  aO  in  ooisdves;  thnt  my  religion  n a 
remooc  aad  abea^aaias  11  it  were  altogether  aalifcelv  that  ■  deai  thing.  How  impatient  shonid  I  be  to  find  it  rmred' 
aar  siarh  th^ng  shooid  ever  be  done  ia  the  workL  'Ton  And  if  1  will  bnt  be  restlcm in  this,  and  make  it  my  dsil? 
ksow  that  great  laondaDonsw  as  mt  gradaalhr  spread  ia  bvtaess  importanately  to  sopplicate  the  Father  of  sptft^. 
cirvnu:.  so  laev  mcreaseaad  gn>w  more  cofaons  by  a  con-  *^Take  pity  of  thiae  own  afepnog,  let  bm  not  be  isa- 
tiaaai  accession  of  new  nrojecs  and  sprues  lo  them,  gwisihing soil  in  death;"  and  I  at  Ima  ofatnia  a  mtfdM 
wherever  thersmnd:  soitism  snch  a  wwk  as  this  of.  andienre,(asitipplaiBJy  8aid,that  the  heart  simlllivethM 
the  Spiht  of  Ctod.    That  Alnuehnr  Spirit,  the  farther  it :  seeks  God,)  dwn  I  have  snch  aa  csemplillcalian  ia  mr 

S>«s.  the  more  it  engages  aad  takes  ia  the  coDcorrenee  of  own  soni  of  the  matter  we  have  been  diacoafsing  of  ai 
iesnntsot  men,  assomaav  nralecs  lato  the  creat  aad  that  l#— #*«nyiipiiJi*ttoMyi^f;  "TW^^^^y  — fc 
cvmmoa  laaadatxm.  FVw  the'expression  of  ponring  Ibith  b  done  in  others  as  is  doae  in  my  own  sonl,  and  comes  is 
the  ^ftni  seems  10  mvonr  that  metaphor,  aad  to  kiok  to-  be  mMie  common  amongst  others;  then  will  rehgkn  bet 
wai\i»  It;  1^  the  cvwuaanKatioas  of  the  Spirit  are  fre-  very  lively,  pioaaeiens,  ftwriduag  thmc  in  ihe  vorid.'* 
qM;W  m  Srnptare  spi.>kcn  of  nadcr  the  same  miiiiihai  ;  And  ihm  cei^^  is  the  beat  way  afaU  ot 
01*  streams  of  wncer,  rirers  of  wmer.  So  it  is  aho  m  a  '  this  thiag  aaarehensible  to  onradves,  lo  get 
c^MMson  conismTKei;  (;he  wwkmgs  of  the  Spim  are  *  of  it  ftumilmraBd  to 
represcmed  Sv  tMh  tha»  elements:)  the  larther  the  fire  '  crow  and  saicad  an 
$pread^  stUl  the  more  matter  it  meets  with,  the 


btt$ttNe  matter:  and  that  way  still  more  and 
creases  itself,  even  miensareiT.  arcordiag  »  it  spreads 
more  extens^Tv^lr .  hN«ose  it  still  meets  wnh  more  md  10 
fr«d  apon.  We  mi^cht  thas  render  this  basiaess  verr  cn^ 
aad  familiar  10  vhlt  own  thoofhOw  by  eonsaleri^  how 
smrh  a  cvaamaainuMa  of  the  Stant  onee  began  and  set 
oa  &X11  ck>th  spread  aad  propagate  asett  even  ia  aa  ofdi-  *     Ir 

naiT  and  ensr  way  and  metM  taither  aad  fitither.  I  de««  

I  shall  oaly  rkwe  at  preseM  with  one  hint,  which  amy  <  of  the  revival 
^aiat  oot  10  ns  one  thiov  more,  as  a  wav  m  make  this  »-  •  Three 
prehcn^ia  aawt  famatar  10  a&  It  wonli^  cctvaialvbemast  ■      L 
cWarty  apprehcajaMe.  how  sach  a  woeknmvbe  wrawh^hr  t  kmd 
gg^«g>s»*choirtssBposs»bteiTiMlifi'idmonfsetv^   faith 

n|wa  oar  ovm  soais^  If  once  we  come  to  fiad  aad  feel  the .     II 

Spirit  of  the  Uriog  God  setaiar  onr  samiis,  c«ami«  wiih  *  mt  a  method  it  is 
an  almighty  aad  irresastible  power  mam  v;  if  we  can  bm    done 
feel  the  fire  barn  withia.  aad  hmA  it  w^i^^^  1 11  inmim.       Ifonoetf 
onr  dross,  melung  aad  mc^lifTinir  ns,  new  nmidS^^^    ^MSk  we 
Vuckening  and  ealaiging  as ;  it  wiU  be  vmyemvm  ».   hudferme 
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for  ns;  but  we  find,  that  commonly  it  is  not  enough; 
experience  doth  too  commonly  show  that.  And  therefore 
the  supposition  of  snch  a  gradnal  prot^ress  as  hath  been 
mentj&ned,  doth  most  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  such 
a  thing;  though  we  do  not  imply  or  suppose  in  all  this, 
that  any  thing  the  less  power  is  evened ;  but  only  that  it 
is  put  forth  in  a  way  more  familiar  to  our  thoughts.  As 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  there  was  an  exertion  even  of 
absolute  power,  the  Almightiuess  (as  1  may  speak)  of 
power;  but  that  absolute  power  soon  became  ordinate; 
and  that  order  and  chain  of  causes,  and  the  method  of  their 
operations  and  peculiar  virtues,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
by  the  name  or  nature,  universal  and  particular  natnre, 
soon  came  to  be  fixed  and  settled ;  according  whereto  Grod 
hath  since  continued  the  world,  and  propa^ied  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  sort  and  kind  of  creatures,  or  propagated 
the  kind  in  those  individuals.  This  is  not  to  suppose  more 
and  less  Ppwer.  but  is  only  a  various  -exertion  oi  the  same 
power.  Bnt  wnen  power  is  exerted  in  this  latter  way,  it 
IS  more  apprehensible  by  us,  how  it  goes  forth  to  do  such 
and  such  things.  It  is  said  in  Heb.  xi.  3.  Through  faith 
we  undersiandj  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  Grod.  By  faiih ;  how  is  that  1  Why,  faith  is  said,  in  the 
clause  a  little  before,  to  be  the  "  endence  of  things  not 
seen."  We  were  none  of  us  at  the  making  of  the  world, 
we  saw  not  how  things  were  done  then;  but  we  have  the 
matter  imparted  to  u£  bv  God  himself,  we  have  a  divine 
testimony  m  the  case ;  the  history  committed  into  sacred 
records;  by  which  we  are  informed,  not  only  that  the 
world  was  made,  but  how  it  was  made,  by  what  steps  and 
by  how  gradual  a  progression  the  great  God  went  on  in 
the  doing  of  that  stupendous  work.  And  hereupon  it  is 
said,  "  by  faith  we  understand,"  Hlmi  vo«^<y ;  that  is,  as 
that  word  signifies,  by  faith  we  come  to  have  the  formed, 
explicit  notion  in  our  minds,  to  have  distinct  thoughts 
and  apprehensions  how  such  a  work  was  done.  Thus  we 
learn,  how  much  was  done  such  a  day,  and  how  much 
such  a  day;  light  created- the  first  day;  the  second,  the 
firmament ;  the  third,  the  earth,  dry  land,  and  the  seas  or 
the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  into  one  place ;  and 
then  herbs  and  trees  and  beasts,  &c,  according  to  their 
several  kinds;  and  so  on.  Now  this  begets  a  clearer  and 
more  distinct  apprehension  in  our  minds  of  the  way  of 
making  the  world,  than  if  it  had  been  only  said,  that  the 
world  was  at  first  made  by  God.  We  understand  it  by 
faith,  have  a  notion  begot  m  our  minds  clear  and  distinct 
by  faith ;  inasmuch  as  or  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  distinct 
and  clear,  which  we  have  concerning  this  matter.  Though 
it  is  true,  reason  would  go  far  to  demonstrate,  that  this 
world  had  a  beginning ;  yet  reasoning  could  never  have 
helped  iis  to  roxiir,  distinctly  to  understand,  in  what  steps 
or  in  how  easy  and  fit  a  method  that  ereat  work  was  car- 
ried on.  So  now  in  making  the  world  anew,  erecting  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righte- 
ousness, wherein  it  shall  dwell ;  we  certainly  can  more 
distinctly  apprehend  how  that  work  is  done,  if  it  be  repre- 
sented as  done  by  such  a  kind  of  gradation  as  you  have 
heard  of,  than  if  we  were  put  to  it  to  conceive  it  done  all 
at  once.  There  is  no  less  power  required  to  the  continuing 
of  this  world  as  it  is,  than  was  to  the  making  of  it  what  it 
is;  for  it  is  the  continual  exertion  of  the  same  power  that 
doth  it.  But  our  thoughts  are  not  so  liable  to  be  amused, 
(they  are  not  at  all  amused,)  to  see  a  continual  succession 
of  things  in  the  natural  way  of  production.  It  gives  us  no 
difficulty  or  trouble  to  see  how  children  are  born,  how  the 
kinds  of  other  creatures  are  propagated ;  whereas  it  would 
greatly  amuse  us,  to  think  or  men  and  beasts  and  trees  and 
herbs  all  starting  up  of  a  sudden  out  of  nothing.  Though 
we  cannot,  upon  a  reasonable  consideration  of  the  case, 
but  acknowledge,  that  it  were  as  easy  a  thing  for  God  to 
have  created  man,  as  he  did  Adam,  by  an  immediate  hand, 
as  it  is  to  continue  the  race  of  mankind  in  that  way  wherein 
he  doth  iX'j  the  operation  would  not  be  harder  to  him; 
ret  it  was,  it  seems,  in  the  judgment  of  his  infinite  wisdom, 
less  apt ;  and  it  would  be  harder  and  more  unapi)rehen- 
sible  unto  us.  So,  we  must  acknowledge  too,  that  it  were 
no  harder  a  thing  for  Gk)d,  "of  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham,"  to  make' Christians,  proselytes  to  religion 
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that  way,  than  to  convert  men  hf  the  Gd^l  i  hist  ihia^ 
which  ne  hath  chosen  to  be  bis  ordinary  way,  we  have 
reason  and  obligation  to  account  the  fittest  way ;  and  it  is 
a  way  more  familiar  and  easily  conceivable  to  onr  thoughts. 
And  therefore  it  doth  much  towards  the  facilitating  the 
apprehension  and  belief  of  this  great  change^  to  consider, 
by  how  easy  steps  and  in  how  apt  a  meth<M  snch  a  work 
as  this  may  be  done.  And  this  will  be  very  considerable 
tmto  such  persons  that  take  notice,  (which  any  observing 
man  would,)  how  little  apt  the  wise  and  holy  God  is  to  step 
out  of  his  usual  course,  further  than  the  plain  necessity  of 
the  case,  in  reference  to  such  or  such  great  ends  of  his, 
doih  require.    Bnt  then  add  we  hereto, 

III.  The  consideration,  how  highly  suitable  it  is  to  the 
blessed  God  to  do  this  work.  Doth  it  not  look  like  a  God- 
like work  ?  doth  it  not  carry  the  aspect  of  a  God-like  under- 
taking  and  performance,  a  thing  worthy  of  God,  to  restore 
religion  and  improve  it  much  further  in  the  world  1  We 
shall  show,  in  what  pai  ticular  respects  it  is  suitable  to  him. 

1.  It  is  very  suitable  to  his  most  mysterious  wisdom :  the 
glory  whereof  it  is  to  do  things,  that  none  could  contrive 
to  do  besides ;  and  especially  to  rescue  and  recover  what 
seemed  lost  and  hopeless,  when  the  sentence  of  death  was 
as  it  were  actually  thereupon,  that  is,  religion.  This  is 
the  attribute  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  recover  things  out  of  so 
dreadful  a  degeneracy ;  to  retrieve  matters,  when  the  case 
was  so  desperate  unto  all  men's  apprehensions.  It  is  the 
choice  of  Divine  wisdom  to  do  so,  to  find  an  expedient 
even  in  the  lost  necessity:  according  to  that  monumental 
name,  which  Abraham  put  upon  the  mount,  where  he 
was  to  have  sacrificed  his  Son,  Jehovah-jireh ;  The  Lord 
will  see,  or,  The  Lord  will  provide  and  take  care :  an  in- 
stance thought  fit  to  be  upon  record  unto  all  succeeding 
time,  as  a  discovery  what  the  choice  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
is ;  that  is,  to  take  things  even  when  they  are  desperate,  and 
to  find  out  an  expedient  to  salve  all.  An  instance  like  to 
that  I  remember  Plutarch*  takes  notice  of,  that  one  Metella 
in  a  certain  great  exigence  was  to  have  been  sacrificed,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  miraculous  substitution  of  a  heifer  in 
the  room  of  the  intended  victim:  so  po^ibly  pagans  might 
have  fabulously  imitated  what  some  way  or  other  they 
came  to  have  heard  from  the  sacred  records.  Bat  so  the 
ca.se  seems  to  be  with  religion,  when  God  shall  so  wonder- 
fully retrieve  it,  as  it  was  with  the  heir  of  the  promise,  the 
knife  just  at  the  very  throat.  There  was  a  contrivance 
suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  hit  upon  this  critical 
juncture  of  time,  to  rescue  him  from  so  near  a  death,  when 
he  seemed  even  upon  expiring.  And  as  be  was  fetched 
from  death  even  in  a  figure ;  (his  father  received  him  from 
thence  in  a  figure,  Heb.  xi.  19.)  so  it  must  be  with  religion 
too.  The  son  of  the  free-woman,  Isaac,  was  the  emblem 
of  it:  it  is  as  it  were  in  a  like  figure  to  be  fetched  from 
death,  by  a  kind  of  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  life  from 
the  dead,  as  the  apostle  speaks ;  when  the  time  shall  be 
of  bringmg  in  the  fulness  of  the  Grentilcs,  and  the  saving 
of  all  Israel.  How  glorious  the  display  of  Divine  wisdom, 
to  let  so  gross  darkness  cover  the  world,  so  black  and 
gloomy  a  day  be  upon  it,  that  shall  issue  at  last  in  so  much 
brightness  and  so  glorious  light !  even  in  the  evening,  as 
it  is  in  Zech.  xiv.  7.  wherein  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over 
all  the  earth ;  and  there  shall  be  one  Lord  and  his  name 
one,  ver.  9.  Then  comes  that  bright  and  glorious  evening 
after  a  black  and  gloomy  day :  not  perfect  darkness ;  there 
is  not  such  in  the  spirit  ual  world,  when  things  are  at  the 
worst;  as  they  use  to  say  there  is  not  in  the  natural  world, 
rum  dantur  pur  a  tenehrm:  so  it  is  there  said^  that  the  light 
shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark,  ver.  6.  It  shall  be  as  if  it 
were  neither  day  nor  night,  ver.  7.  In  that  day,  (and  it 
shall  be  one  day  icnown  to  the  Lord,  neither  day  nor  night,) 
at  evening-time  it  shall  be  light.  You  know  how  great  a 
change  the  diurnal  return  of  the  sun  makes;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  thing  is  usual,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  it, 
that  would  be  thought  a  stran|[e  matter.  How  vast  is  the 
change,  that,  when  darkness  is  upon  the  spacious  hemi- 
sphere, all  of  a  sudden  the  return  of  the  sun  should  clothe 
all  with  so  much  light  and  lustre  and  glory,  as  we  see  it 
doth !  Such  vicissitudes  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  thought 
fit :  but  especially  it  hath  been  reckoned  more  soitable  to 
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hisirisdoiDy  to  cmrrj  things  on  flrom  obscurer  and  lesn  con- 
siderable beginnings  nnto  perfect  and  more  glorious  issaes, 
so  that  in  the  eyening  it  shall  be  lisht:  all  the  foregoing 
day  Mid  look  more  like  night  than  day.  That  we  reckon 
a  great  work  of  wisdom,  to  be  able  to  find  out  a  way  of 
domg  the  most  unexpected  things,  that  no  one  would  hare 
thought  of,  further  than  as  it  may  please  him  to  give  any 
previous  intimations  of  his  purpose,  what  he  will  do. 

2.  It  is  most  suitable  to  that  supreme  interest  which  he 
hath  in  this  lower  world,  that  propriety  and  dominion 
which  he  claims  in  it  to  himself  by  a  most  rightful  claim ; 
to  procure  himself  a  more  universal  actual  acknowledg- 
ment and  subjection,  than  hitherto:  whether  we  speak  of 
his  natural  interest,  as  he  is  the  Qod  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world ;  (this  lower  part,  this  inferior  region  is  a  part  of 
his  creation  too ;)  or  of  his  ac<^uired  interest  by  tne  Re- 
deemer ;  and  I  more  especially  miend  the  latter.  When 
I  consider  the  magnificent  things,  that  the  Scripture  speaks 
concerning  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer  in  this  world,  this 
lapsed  apostate  world ;  (such  as  this.  Matt,  zzviii.  18, 19. 
All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth :  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations ;  make  men  know^  that 
they  belong  to  me  and  are  all  my  right ;  lay  my  claim  to 
them,  proclaim  my  right,  challenge  my  interest  for  me, 
proseljTte  them  to  me  f  baptize  them  into  my  name,  with 
the  Father's  and  the  Holy  Ghost's ;)  this  doth  import,  as 
if  some  time  or  other  he  meant  to  have  a  more  actual  ac- 
knowlednnent  and  subjection  in  this  world,  than  hitherto. 
If  we  look  upon  such  a  tezt  as  that.  He  died,  and  revived, 
and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  Rom.  ziv.  9.  The  living  and  the  dead 
comprehend  all  that  we  can  think  of;  and  it  signifies  as 
mucn  as,  that  he  might  be  the  universal  Lord  of  all. 
Having;  paid  so  dear  a  price,  do  we  not  think,  that  he  will 
make  more  of  the  purchase,  than  hitherto  he  hath  1  as  you 
have  it  pursued  in  that  14th  to  the  Romans  in  several  ez- 
pressions.  ver.  7,  9.  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself. — For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died, 
and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  living.  That  invitation  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  is  of  as  strong  import  this  way,  Isa.  zlv.  33.  Look  unto 
me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Observe 
the  solemnity  and  majesty  of  the  following  words,  ver.  33. 
I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my 
mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  onto  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Which 
saying  is  ezpressly  applied  to  the  Lord  Christ  by  the 
apostle  in  Phil.  ii.  11.  Consider  to  the  same  purpose  the 
solemnity  of  his  inauguration,  and  the  laigeness  of  the 

Sant  made  to  him  thereupon,  Ps.  ii.  6,  7.  f  have  set  my 
ing  upon  my  holy  hill  or  Zion  :  I  will  declare  the  de- 
cree ; — Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be^tten  thee. 
This  day,  that  is,  the  resurrection-day;  that  is  the  emi- 
nenily  intended  sense,  as  the  apostle's  quoting  of  it  in  Acts 
ziii.  33.  plainly  signifies.  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee ; 
thou  art  now  to  me  the  first-bom  of  the  dead,  the  first- 
begotten  of  them  that  slept :  and  being  my  first-bom,  art  a 
ffreat  heir;  and  this  is  thy  inheritance:—!  will  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession,  ver.  8.  Sure  that  signifies 
more  than  mere  right  and  title.  And  think  how  porsuantly 
to  that  it  is  foretold,  Rev.  zi.  15.  that,  upon  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  the  voice  should  be,  the  proclamation 
shoald  go  forth,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  They  are 
become  so:  that  must  needs  be  in  some  other  way  than 
they  could  be  understood  to  be  so  before ;  they  were  alwajrs 
in  right  and  title.  It  is  very  suitable  to  that  supreme  and 
sovereign  interest  that  he  hath,  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
assert  his  right;  especially  considering  it  as  a  disputed 
right :  for  how  long  bath  this  interest  b^n  contested  about 
by  the  usurping  god  of  this  world,  the  prince  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world !  he  who  hath  tyrannized  in  the  dark, 
and  made  it  so  much  his  business  to  keep  all  men  ft'om 
knowing  any  other  lord ! 

3.  It  is  most  suitable  unto  the  immense  almighhr  power, 
by  which  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself  It  will 
be  upon  that  account  a  Qod-like  work,  worthy  of  such 
an  agent.  To  make  all  mountains  vanish  before  Zerub> 
babel,  Zech.  iv.  7.  to  brinf  about  what  teemed  so  very 


diiBcult,  and  even  unezpected  to  all  men;  this  is  a 
becoming  Gkid,  to  do  what  no  one  else  could  do.    It  is  the 
acknowledgment  therefore  that  is  given  him  as  God,  a 

florifying  him  as  Gk>d,  which  we  find  done  by  Jehosfaaphat, 
Chron.  zz.  18.    We  know  not  what  to  do;  but  our  crcs 
are  upon  thee.    That  is  as  much  as  to  confess,  that  vbea 
all  created  power  is  at  a  nonplus  and  can  do  no  more,  (we 
can  do  no  more,)  yet  thou  hast  still  somewhat  lo  do,  wiica 
there  is  nothing  remaining  to  be  done  by  any  hand  che. 
And  it  is  very  subsidiary  in  this  case,  and  helpful  to  oar 
apprehension  and  faith,  to  consider  the  immensiiv  and 
omniscience  of  that  Spirit,  whereby  this  great  wort  » to 
be  done;  to  think  that  that  Spirit  is  already  every  where; 
as  in  Psalm  czzziz.  7.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thv  Spirit  ? 
and  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  1    Whether  1 
think  of  heaven  or  earth,  or  of  any  the  remotest  parts  be- 
yond the  seas,  there  thy  Spirit  is.    He  doth  not  need  to  go 
far  in  order  to  the  doing  of  these  grent  things ;  but  only  to 
ezert  a  present  influence,  where  ne  is  already,  havinr  aB 
things  subsisting  in  him,  living,  moving,  and  having  their 
being  in  him.    And  when  we  consider,  how  great  the  efi- 
cacy  is' of  that  great  apostate,  impure  spirit,  tnat  in  Scrip- 
ture uses  to  go  under  the  name  of  Satan  or  the  devil,  to 
keep  the  world  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  to  hold  theiB 
off*  ut>m  God ;  (the  course  of  the  world  is  said  to  be  allcr 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air.  the  spirit  that  worfceth 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  msobedience,  Eph.  ii  S.1 
when  we  think,  that  his  influence  should  be  so  dinused  and 
eztensive,  as  that  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  said,  that  the  whole 
world  lies  hf  ru  mmpw,  which  is  capable  of  being  read,  in 
the  evil  one,  in  the  wicked  one,  (1  John  v.  19.)  how  should 
faith  triumph  in  the  apprehension  of  the  absolote  imnca- 
sity  and  omnipresence  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  by  which  this 
great  work  is  to  be  wrought  and  done  in  the  world !  when, 
as  we  know,  Satan  cannot  be  every  where,  he  makes  ise  <tf 
many  hands,  many  instruments :  but  this  Spirit,  that  works 
all  in  all  immediately  itself,  how  a^eeabie  is  it  to  be  the 
author  of  such  a  work  as  this,  the  reviving  of  religion  out  of 
that  dismal  death  that  is  so  generally  upon  it  in  the  world! 
4.  We  cannot  but  apprehend  it  most  suitable  to  the 
Divine  goodness,  that  boundless,  flowing  goodness ;  that, 
after  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  Apollyon,  the  desircyer  of 
^uls.  hatn  been  leading  still  his  multitudes  down  to  perdi- 
tion rrom  age  to  age,  with  so  little  check  or  restraint,  a  linte 
should  come,  when  in  so  visible  a  way  the  spoil  should  be 
rescued  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terrible  and  the  strong ;  ard 
the  Son  of  Qod  come  in  for  his  portion  and  share,  thai  it 
was  said  should  be  divided  to  him,  Isa.  liii.  19.    How  like 
will  such  a  dispensation  as  this  be  luto  that  first  joyfal 
sound  of  the  Grospel  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  **61ott  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  ami- will  toward 
men  !''   How  a^eeable  to  this  aPiU  that  be  which  we  fe^ 
in  Rev.  zzi.  3.  When  that  voice  shall  be  heard,  eoacerang 
a  thing  then  actuail]|r  done  and  takinsr  place,  **  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  ana  he  will  dwell  with 
them ;  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  QoA  himself  shall 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  God :  and  all  tears  shall  Ic 
wiped  awav;"  as  it  follows,  ver.  4.  Certainly  it  is  veiy  God- 
like upon  tnis  account,  that  such  a  thing  should  be.    To 
reflect  upon  such  passa^  of  Scripture ;  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  tnat  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,"  Ac    *^  Afirr 
that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  to  man  appeared,"  that 
^iX<iv9p«nr{a,  and  the  large  goodness  which  such  ezp 
signify,  methinks  should  prevent  its  being  thought : 
that  more  large  correspondent  eflects  of  such  goodni 
ezpccted,  before  the  end  of  all  thin^  shall  come. 

1  most  add  here  by  way  of  caution,  that  it  is  trae,  i  is 
not  safe  to  conclude  from  what  we  conceive  suHMt  to 
Gkxi  to  do,  that  such  a  thing  shall  certainly  be  done;  a 
stress  were  not  to  be  laid  upon  that  kind  of  argning,  if  we 
would  suppose  that  argument  to  be  the  originu  and  priD> 
ciple.  But  having  other  grounds  to  rely  upon,  which  yoa 
have  heard,  it  is  very  apt]^  subsidiary ;  and  signifies  tow 
considerably  as  an  addition  to  have  the  apprehensioB  ol 
such  a  work  as  every  way  most  suitable  to  God  and  wor 
thy  of  him.  And  wnen  we  find  upon  other  grounds,  that 
is,  from  what  God  hath  ezpressly  said  and  fbretc^d,  that 
we  have  cause  to  receive  and  entertain  such  a  truth:  we 
have  reason  to  entertain  it  with  a  great  deal  moreoompla- 
eeocy,  and  to  solace  and  satii^  oorselvet  in  it  the 
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by  hov  moch  the  more  we  a^ehend  of  suitableness  and 
ecmgraity,  and  the  fitness  in  it,  and  how  every  way  it  be- 
comes that  great  God  that  is  to  be  the  Author  or  this  olessed 
work.  We  may  yentore  after  him  to  speak  of  what  is 
suitable ;  that  is,  when  he  hath  told  ns  what  he  will  do, 
or  when  we  have  seen  what  he  doth,  then  it  is  fit  for  ns  to 
sa^  this  was  very  worthy  of  Qod,  fit  for  him  to  do ;  or  it 
will  be  so  whenever  he  shall  please  to  do  it,  if  it  be  what 
we  are  yet  expecting  him  from  his  word  to  do. 

But  if  it  be  objected  here ;  If  in  these  several  respects  it 
be  a  thing  suitable  to  Qod  to  do  such  a  work  as  this,  why 
was  it  not  done  long  ago  1  inasmuch  as  this  was  as  good  a 
reason  at  any  other  time,  as  it  can  be  in  any  time  yet  to  come ; 
since  QoA*s  wisdom,  his  sovereign  dominion,  his  power  and 
might,  his  grace  and  goodness,  were  always  the  same  1 

To  that  I  shall  shortly  say, 

1.  That  if  it  be  a  thing  ver^  suitable  to  God  to  do,  as 
we  have  represented,  certainly  it  seems  a  great  deal  more 
likely,  and  a  lar  more  probable  way  of  reasoning,  from  its 
not  being  done,  to  expect  that  at  some  time  or  other  it 
shall,  than  that  it  never  shalL  But  we  have  told  you  we 
rely  upon  other  grounds,  and  take  in  that  consideration 
only  as  subsidiary  and  adjumental,  to  facilitate  our  appre- 
hension and  belief  of  what  God  hath  foretold  in  his  word. 
But  I  add, 

2.  That  there  are  but  these  two  things,  that  we  can  have 
to  consider  in  this  matter,  and  to  give  an  account  of ;  the 
delaying  of  such  a  word  so  long,  and  the  doing  it  at  last ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  a  very  unexceptionable  account  may 
be  given  of  both. 

1st,  For  the  delaying  of  it  so  long.  Truly  we  have  rea- 
son enough  to  resolve  that  into  that  justice,  against  which 
no  one  that  ever  considers  can  open  his  mouth  in  this 
case.  Is  it  to  be  thought  strange,  that  God  should  so 
long  withhold  his  light  and  influence  from  a  world  in  so 
wilful  an  apostacy  and  degeneracy  and  rebellion  through 
so  many  ages ;  that  had  always  taken  care  to  propagate 
the  enmity,  and  to  keep  on  foot  the  rebellion,  so  as  that 
always,  when  he  comes  to  look  down  upon  the  world,  this 
is  the  prospect  that  he  hath  of  it,  this  the  account  of  things ; 
looking  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  he 
seeth,  that  there  is  none  that  aoeth  good,  none  that  under- 
stand and  seek  God,  Psal.  liii.  1,  3.  Men  affect  distance 
from  him,  they  please  themselves  to  be  without  him  in  the 
world.  Is  it  to  be  thought  strange  ?  L^  it  not  highly  just, 
that  he  should  make  that  their  long  continued  doom,  which 
had  been  their  horrid  choice  1  You  affect  to  be  without 
Ghxi!  Be  so,  in  your  own  loved  darkness  and  death! 
Men  might  see,  that  things  are  not  well  with  them,  that 
they  are  in  an  unhappy  state ;  it  is  visible.  Ira  Dei  est 
Vila  mortaliSy  is  an  ancient  saying,  ikis  mortal  life  is  the 
very  wrath  of  God.  Men  might  apprehend,  that  Gkxl  is 
angry,  that  they  are  not  such  creatures  as  man  was  made 
at  first ;  heathens  have  apprehended  and  spoken  of  the 
apostacy.  Bat  when  they  are  miserable,  and  feel  them- 
selves so,  yet  they  don't  return  to  him  ana  seek  after  him : 
they  cannot  help  themselves,  to  mend  the  temper  of  their 
own  spirits,  which  they  might  easily  discern  is  far  out  of 
course :  yet  the^  don't  cry  for  help.  It  Is  highly  glorious 
triumpnant  justice,  to  withhold  so  despised  and  neglected 
a  presence  and  influence  from  so  vile  and  wicked  a  gene- 
ration.   But  then, 

2d1y,  For  doing  such  a  thing  at  last  notwithstanding, 
ffood  account  ma^  be  given  also.  Inasmuch  as  this  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  thing  to  which  justice  most  strictly  and  in- 
dispensably and  perpetually  obliges,  but  a  thing  which  it 
dotn  highly  approve ;  wisdom  and  sovereignty  may  moat 
fitly  interpose  at  pleasure,  and  when  it  shall  be  thought  fit. 
Goid  may  let  his  action  against  the  world  fsJl  when  he  will, 
though  he  have  a  most  righteous  one;  and,  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  Rom.  xL  22.  concerning  this  ease,  the  restitution 
of  the  Jews,  which  shall  be  unto  the  Gentiles  also  life  from 
the  dead,  when  aU  shall  be  ^thered  in  at  once;  we  are 
to  expect  instances,  in  the  mixed  course  of  Gtod's  dispen- 
sation, both  of  his  severity  and  goodness:  and  finally, 
when  that  time  comes,  when  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  brought  In,  the  matter  is  to 
be  resolved  into  such  an  exclamation,  as  that  which  the 
apostle  makes,  (ver.  33.)  "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 


of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !"  It  is  to  be  refer- 
red unto  his  wisdom  and  sovereignty,  to  time  things  as 
seems  good  to  him.  The  times  and  seasons  are  hid  in  his 
own  power.  Acts  i.  7.  Hidden  from  us,  but  in  his  power, 
to  state  and  settle  and  determine  when  and  as  he  pleases. 
What  is  more  agreeable  unto  so  absolute  a  sovereign,  and 
so  wise  a  one,  than  such  an  arbitrary  timing  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  grace,  whenever  it  shall  have  its  course  1 

And  for  our  own  part ;  as  we  have  that  reason  to  adore 
sovereign  wisdom  and  goodness,  whenever  they  shall  have 
their  exercise  in  this  kind ;  so  in  the  mean  time  we  have 
reason  to  be  silent,  and  our  mouths  to  be  stopped,  while 
God  doth  as  yet  defer  and  delay  the  time  of  tnat  ]K)uring 
forth  of  his  Spirit.  We  have  reason  to  be  silent,  if  it  be 
our  lot  in  our  age  to  be  under  the  restraints  of  that  blessed 
Spirit.  When  was  there  ever  any  age  in  the  world,  that 
mi^bt  more  fitly  be  pitched  upon  for  the  object,  upon 
which  justice  should  nave  its  exercise  in  this  kind  1  Was 
there  ever  an  age,  wherein  the  Spirit  was  more  grieved, 
more  striven  against  1  wherein  Goa  should  have  more  cause 
and  reason  to  say,  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive  with  you  1 
with  whomsoever  of  all  mortals  it  strives,  it  shall  not  strive 
with  you !  To  cast  our  eves  abroad,  and  consider  the  state 
of  the  world ;  and  to  look  on  the  state  of  things  at  home : 
— ^for  the  nations  about  us,  we  have  heard  how  they  have 
been  for  years  together ;  what  reformations  do  we  hear  of  1 
what  dispositions  to  return  to  God  1  Men  cry  because  of 
the  oppressions  of  the  mighty;  but  none  say,  "Where  is 
God  our  Maker  1"  Every  where  there  is  that  disposition 
to  groan  and  languish  ana  die  under  their  pressure ;  but  no 
inquiries  after  Gtod ;  and  whereas  they  cannot  turn  to  him 
without  him,  (and  we  acknowledge  that  for  a  principle,) 
help  in  order  thereto  is  not  implored.  We  can  feel  what 
is  externally  afflictive ;  the  Divine  absence  we  feel  not: 
when  his  soul  is  departed  from  us,  we  are  not  concerned 
to  be  without  the  Spirit ;  as  Jer.  vi.  8.  Lest  my  soul  de- 
part from  thee.  He  speaks  of  that  presence  of  his  as  a 
soul  to  that  people ;  as  it  truly  and  really  is  to  a  people^ 
professing  the  name  of  God :  nis  special  presence  is  the* 
soul  of  such  a  people,  as  they  are  such  a  people ;  holds 
things  together,  keeps  up  and  maintains  life  and  order.  Be 
instruct^,  lest  my  soul  be  gone.  When  his  presence  and 
Spirit  retire  and  are  withdrawn,  it  is  as  discernible  in  the 
state  of  things  amon^  a  people,  as  a  man  can  distin^ish 
a  carcass  from  a  living  man.  God  is  gone,  his  soul  is  de- 
parted, the  soul  which  he  had  put  into  such  a  people, 
which  was  active  and  at  work  amongst  them.  Well !  but 
we  are  men  still  for  all  that,  we  are  reasonable  creatures, 
and  have  an  apprehensive  underst<mdingof  the  word,  ana 
faculties  remaining  to  us ;  so  that  we  might  know,  that 
such  a  presence  is  gone,  and  we  are  miserable  inereby ; 
and  there  might,  one  would  think,  be  some  lamentings  aftier 
the  Lord :  but  where  almost  are  they  to  be  found  1  If  we 
could  have  the  world  at  will,  enjoy  what  would  gratify 
sensual  inclination,  God  might  be  gone  and  keep  away 
from  us,  and  few  would  concern  themselves  with  the  mat- 
ter. Have  we  any  thing  then  to  say,  that  the  season  is 
deferred  of  pouring  forth  this  Spirit  1  No.  If  we  consider 
the  resistance  and  grievance  and  vexation,  that  it  hath  met 
withal  in  our  age  and  among[st  us ;  it  is  not  strange,  if  Gk)d 
should  determine,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive  with  you ; 
whatever  good  thoughts  1  may  have  towards  those  that 
shall  succeed  and  come  up  hereafter."  But  yet  notwith- 
standing, it  is  most  suitaole  and  congruous,  that  at  one 
time  or  another  so  great  a  work  as  this,  the  recovery  of  re- 
ligion from  under  so  dismal  a  darkness  and  so  great  a 
death,  should  be  done.  And  all  these  things  together 
serve  to  evince,  that  this  means  hath  an  efficac^^  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  both  can  and  will  do  this  work, 
so  as  to  make  religion  to  prosper  and  flourish  in  the  world 
sooner  or  later. 


SERMON  VIII/ 

Wa  have  shown  at  large  the  eMcacy  of  the  means 
assigned  in  the  text,  a  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Spirit, 
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for  bringing  abofit  a  happy  state  of  things  to  the  Chris- 
tian church;  in  one  or  those  two  things,  that  must  be 
supposed  to  concur  in  making  up  such  a  happy  state; 
namely, 

I.  For  the  revival  of  the  power  of  religion.^  Without 
which  the  other  branch,  which  we  are  further  to  consider, 
would  signify  very  little  to  the  good  state  of  the  church. 
But  this  being  presupposed,  we  now  proceed  to  show,  how 
efficacious  a  means  tne  revival  of  religion  and  the  prosper- 
ous flourishing  state  of  that,  by  the  spirit  poured  forth, 
would  be — 

IL  For  bringing  about  an  externally  happy  state  of 
things  in  the  church  of  Grod.  And  it  would  oe  so,  1.  By 
removing  the  causes  of  public  calamities :  2.  By  working 
whatsoever  doth  positively  tend  unto  public  good. 

1.  By  removing  the  causes  of  public  calamities ;  both 
Che  deserving,  and  the  working  causes. 

1st,  What  does  deserve  public  calamities  "i  What  so  far 
provokes  Divine  displeasure,  as  to  inflict  them,  or  to  let 
them  befall  a  people.  Nothing  doth  this  but  sin,  that  only 
troubles  apeople,  and  causes  an  unhappy  andimprosperous 
state  of  things,  the  hiding  of  Qod^s  face,  as  the  text  ex- 
presses it.  It  doth  as  it  were  cause  an  ireful  a^^pect  in  the 
countenance  of  Providence ;  makes  that  otherwise  shining, 
smiling  face  to  be  hidden  and  obscure,  and  clothes  it  with 
terror,  that  it  is  not  to  be  beheld.  The  Lord^s  hand  is  not 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear ;  but  your  iniquities  have  separated  between 
yon  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face  from 
you;  in  the  language  or  the  text,  Isaiah  lix.  1,  3.  So  it 
hath  been  threatened  that  it  should  be,  and  so  in  event  it 
hath  been,  upon  many  of  the  more  notable  apostaciesof  the 
church  of  God.  This  hath  constantly  ensued,  his  hiding 
his  face ;  that  is,  his  alieviug  the  course  of  providence,  so 
as  that  its  aspect  hath  become  ireful  and  terrible.  It  is 
foretold,  that  so  it  should  be  upon  such  delinquencies. 
God  says  to  Moses,  Deut.  xxxi.  16,  &c.  Behold,  thou 
.shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  and  this  people  will  rise  up, 
and  go  a  whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  strangers  of  the 
land,  whither  they  go  to  be  amongst  them,  and  will  forsake 
me,  and  break  my  covenant  which  I  have  made  with  them. 
And  what  will  come  of  thati  Then  my  anger  shall  be 
kindled  against  them  in  that  day,  and  I  will  forsake  them, 
and  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  de- 
voured, and  many  evils  and  troubles  shall  befall  them;  so 
that  they  will  say  in  that  day,  Are  not  these  evils  come 
upon  us,  because  our  God  is  not  amongst  us  1  and  the 
like  you  have,  chap,  xxxii.  18,  &c.  Of  the  rock  that  begat 
thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast  for^ptten  Gk)d  that  form- 
ed thee.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  it,  he  abhorred  them, 
because  of  the  provoking  of  his  sons  and  of  his  daughters. 
And  he  said,  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will  see 
what  their  end  shall  be ;  for  they  are  a  very  froward  gene- 
ration, &c.  Such  threat enings you  find  unto  the  Christian 
churches  too,  in  the  2d  and  3d  chapters  of  the  Revelations. 
There  it  is  threatened  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus,  and 
Pergamos,  and  Sardis,  and  Laodicea ;  that  inasmuch  as 
there  were  such  and  such  things,  wherein  they  were  noto- 
riously delinquent ;  "  If  you  don't  repent,  I  will  remove 
your  candlestick.  Rev.  ii.  5.  If  you  don't  repent,  I  will 
light  against  you  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth,  ver.  16." 
(That  means  no  doubt  the  threatenings  of  the  word  made 
operative,  and  brought  to  execution  ;  as  in  Hos.  vi.  5.  I 
have  hewed  them  by  the  prophets ;  I  have  slain  them  by 
the  words  of  my  mouth.)  *'Except  thou  repent.  I  will 
come  against  thee  as  a  thief,  Rev.  iii.  3.  And,  because 
thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew 
thee  out  of  my  mouth. — Be  zealous  therefore  and  repent, 
ver.  16,  19."  And  thus  it  hath  also  in  event  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  these  threats.  If  you  look  over  those 
Psalms,  which  are  the  records  of  the  carriage  and  deport- 
ment or  Qod*a  own  peculiar  people  towards  him,  and  of 
his  dealing  with  them  thereupon ;  the  78th,  106th,  and 
ia6ih;  all  hath  but  verified  that  one  thing  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24.  that  when  they  should  walk  contrary 
nnto  hini,  then  would  he  also  walk  contrary  unto  them ; 
t.  e.  he  hid  his  face,  as  yon  have  heard  the  import  of  that  ex- 

J»ression.    And  it  is  with  the  same  cloud  that  he  doth  as 
t  were  eover  his  face  and  them  too.    H«  oovsred  th« 


daughters  of  Zion  with  a  cloiid  in  bis  angnr,  Laa.  ii  L 
So  he  often  did  that  people  «'f  the  Jewi^  And  so  he  bsik 
the  Christian  chnrcbes  too  in  great  di^leasore:  thut 
seven  in  Asia,  those  in  Gre«»ce,  and  in  many  other  pam 
of  the  world  that  have  been  famous. 

What  is  it  now,  that  must  counterwork  that  wickedDcn, 
which  provokes  God  thus  to  hide  his  &ce1  We  know  ha 
Spirit  must  do  it :  when  he  pours  ont  bis  Spirit,  be  ceass 
to  hide  his  face.  That  is  a  quick  refining  lire, purges  the 
dross ;  without  the  purging  of  which  the  whole  lamp  b 
called  reprobate  silver,  rejected  of  the  Lord.  When  the 
matter  was  consulted  of,  the  blessed  God  is  represeaied 
OS  it  were  disputing  with  himself,  whether  not  to  abandon 
and  disinherit  his  terael :  and  when  at  length  the  contraiy 
resolution  is  taken  up,  what  do  yoa  find  to  be  the  concur* 
rent  resolution  with  tnat  of  not  casting  them  oflT  and  layinf 
them  aside  7  Jer.  iii.  19.  And  I  said,  how  shall  I  pot  thee 
among  the  children,  and  give  thee  a  pleasant  land,  a  goodly 
heritage  of  the  hosts  of  nations  1  Thus  the  matter  is  rentv- 
edj  as  in  a  subserviency  to  the  resolation  not  to  casi  tlvm 
ofl!^;  ThoQ  ^alt  call  me,  my  Father,  and  shalt  not  tan 
away  from  me.  "  I  will  put  a  sonlike  dispositioB  iato 
thee,  and  so  the  relation  shall  be  continued,  and  I  will  act 
disinherit  thee."  Thus  the  thoughte  of  that  aevrrity.  oi 
disinheriting  and  abandoning,  came  to  be  laid  aside.  Ba 
the  Spirit  poured  forth  removes  also— 

2dly,  Tne  working  causes,  as  well  as  the  provokxac 
causes  of  such  calamities  to  the  church  of  God ;  oocb  viiih 
out  and  within  itself 

[1.]  Causes  witkovt  the  church  itself;  the  iajariov 
violence  of  open  avowed  enemies,  the  atheistical,  iafidel 
idolatrous  world ;  and  all  reducible  to  that  bead,  by  vhicl 
the  church  of  God  may  be  endangered.  The  efinsian  o' 
the  Spirit  will  removethiscause  of  public  calamities,  ehhcf 

1.  By  subduing  snch  enemies  and  breakior  their  nover. 
And  while  God  is  amcmg  hisi  people  and  haul  not  hid  hoe 
face  they  may  venture  to  defy  all  the  world.  Gird  yonr- 
selves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces :  gird  jaaniires 
and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces.  Take  counsel  tocher, 
and  It  shall  come  to  nought ;  speak  the  word,  and  it  shaJI 
not  stand :  for  Gk>d  is  with  us,  Isa.  viii.  9,  10.  '*Ocr 
matters  are  in  a  ^ood  state ;  for  we  are  not  deaeried  Mni. 
forsaken  of  the  Divine  presence,  ooi  defence  and  oarglorr." 
How  is  all  the  enemies'  power  gloried  over  upon  thi«  ac- 
count in  the  46ih  Psalm,  and  in  many  like  places  of  Srnp- 
ture !  In  that  time,  when  they  shall  generally  fear  the 
Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  risinir  of  the 
sun ;  then  it  is  said,  When  the  enemy  .^hall  come  in  like 
a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ^hail  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him,  f isa.  lix.  19.)  t.  e,  animate  and  fill  op  ervrr 
part ;  so  as  that  all  that  oppose  shall  even  melt  away 
before  him.    Or, 

S.  They  shall  be  overawed,  so  as  thereby  to  be  made  •p 
surcease  and  desist  from  attempts  of  hostilirj  against  the 
church.  For  the  church,  when  religion  lives  in  ii,  (as  yoo 
know  that  is  to  be  the  first  efiect  of  the  £Mrit  to  this  par- 
pose,)  becomes  terrible  as  an  anny  with  banners ;  as  the 
expression  is,  Cant  vi.  4.  Upon  life,  order  will  be  sarp 
to  ensue,  and  with  that  goes  majesty,  and  with  that  terror. 
There  is  an  awftil  maj^ty,  yon  know,  sits  in  the  face  (d 
a  man,  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  once  become  a  carraas, 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  epca 
the  very  worms  of  the  earth,  dare  prey  upon  him.  So  it  ^ 
with  the  church  ;  when  it  is  dead,  when  religion  is  bec«Be 
a  mere  piece  of  empty,  spiritless  formality,  this  makes  it 
look  buMust  like  other  parts  of  the  world ;  they  wfll  sav 
of  it.  What  are  they  better  than  we  t  The  relicioa  of 
Christians,  if  you  look  only  to  the  external  formalibes  ot 
it,  hath  not  so  much  of  a  superiority  or  higher  exceUency. 
but  that  it  will  be  a  disregarded  thing  wi&  them  who  caa 
easily  distingnish  between  vivid  religion  and  dead.  Bm 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  pots  forth  itself  in  dis- 
cernible effects,  and  such  as  carry  an  awful  aspect  with 
them  unto  the  common  reason  of  men;  religion  ihea 
grows  a  venerable  thing,  and  the  very  purpose  of  oppoeiaoa 
and  hostility  is  checked  and  conntermanded,  umI  eves 
quite  laid  aside.    Or  else, 

3.  They  become  kindly  affected  by  this  means  mio  the 
ehttreh ;  to  thoss  tfaM  are  serfooaly  laligioasiatha 
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which  we  suppose  to  be,  apon  so  general  a  pouring  forth 
of  the  Spirit,  a  very  common  thing.  Their  nearts  mcline 
to  favour,  as  we  have  noted  upon  another  occasion  before, 
that  it  is  apt  to  be.  When  there  are  manifest  appearances 
of  Gkxi  in  the  restoring  of  religion,  it  i^ypears  that  the 
thing  is  of  the  Lord,  the  hand  of  heaven  is  seen  in  it. 
When  it  was  very  remarkably  so  among  the  first  converts, 
it  is  said,  they  had  favour  with  all  the  peojrfe.  Acts  ii.  47. 
Upon  those  manifest  appearances  of  God  on  behalf  of  the 
Israelites  under  the  Egyptian  oppression,  the  Eg^'ptiansat 
length  came  to  favbnr  them.  The  Lord  gave  the  people 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  (Exod.  xi.  3.)  for  they 
manifestly  saw,  that  God  was  for  them.  So  natural  a 
respect,  from  somewhat  of  a  remaining  coogenerousness, 
the  manifest  appearance  of  any  thing  divine  did  of  old 
draw  from  the  reasonable  nature  of  man !  Yea, 

4.  Thev  become  sincerely  proselyted  very  generally : 
that  is  to  be  supposed  from  the  many  scriptures  formerly 
opened.  And  so  the  causes  of  offence  and  disturbance  to 
the  church  f^om  without  very  much  cease,  from  the  vast 
extension  and  spreading  of  its  territories:  they  that  were 
enemies  to  true  Christians  on  every  side,  become  such  even 
of  themselves.  That  transforming  power  and  influence, 
which  religion  and  the  Spirit  of  God  noured  forth  will 
have  upon  the  generality  of  the  spirits  of  men,  is  the  thing 
designedly  held  forth  by  such  expressions  as  these,  Isaiah 
xi.  6,  dbc.  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid*,  and  the  calf,  and  the 

Jroung  lion,  and  the  ftttling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall 
ead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  together  -,  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  suckins^  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
on  the  cockatnce's  den.  It  is  subjoined  to  all  this,  (ver.  9.) 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  -, 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Religion  shall  so  difiuse  itself, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  go  forth  with  that  transforming 
power,  as  to  turn  leopards  and  lions  and  beasts  of  prey  into 
lambs,  to  make  men  of  ravenous  dispositions  to  become 
sincere  Christians :  according  to  the  mfluence  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  co- 
ver the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea,  and  so  there  shall 
be  no  hurting  nor  destroying  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of 
the  Lord.  My  design,  as  hath  been  often  intimated,  is 
more  to  show  the  connexion  of  these  things  with  one  an- 
other, than  to  define  the  circumstances  of  the  state  itself^ 
and  when  it  shall  be.  In  the  same  manner  I  conceive  the 
expression  is  to  be  understood  in  Psalm  xlv.  5.  where, 
speaking  of  the  prosperous  state  and  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  its  great  improvements,  when  he  shall  go 
on  prosperously,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  he  saith; 
"Thy  arrow  shall  be  sharp  in  the  hearts  of  enemies, 
whereby  the  people  shall  fall  under  thee.  Thy  arrow  shall 
be  directe4  even  into  their  very  hearts,  and  so  they  shall 
become  subject  unto  thy  rule  by  means  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  their  hearts." 

[3.]  Causes  of  trouble  and  calamity,  vUkin  the  church 
itself,  will  by  the  same  means  be  mane  to  cease  too. 

We  are  told  what  those  causes  are  by  the  apostle  James, 
chap.  iv.  1.  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  amone 
you  'J  come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  1  Indeed 
this  is  the  same  cause  that  was  before  mentioned,  but  con- 
sidered as  disquieting  and  troubling  the  church  of  God  in 
the  world  in  another  way  of  operation.  The  wickedness 
of  the  world  may  be  considered,  either  with  reference  to 
the  object  of  it,  the  great  and  blessed  God,  against  whom 
all  sin  of  whatsoever  kind' is  ultimately  directed;  or  with 
reference  to  the  general  subject  of  it,  the  world  itself  which 
lies  in  wickedness.  According  to  the  former  notion  of  it, 
as  it  works  in  direct  reference  to  God,  it  is  the  moral  cause 
of  calamities;  it  provokes  God  to  inflict  them,  as  hath 
been  shown.  But  beside  that,  it  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
other  notion,  in  reference  to  tne  subject :  and  so  it  hath  an 
immediate  malignant  efficiency  of  its  own,  to  work  public 
calamities. 

Plain  it  is,  that  the  covetousness,  the  pride,  the  wrath- 
fulness,  the  envy,  the  malice,  that  every  where  so  mtich 
abound  in  the  Christian  church,  axe  the  source  of  its  wars, 
^he  things  that  dxa|uiet  it,  and  will  not  let  it  re^ :  and 


(which  involves  them  all.)  self-love;  a  radical  evil,  ftt>m 
whence  spring  all  the  other,  and  consequently  all  the  mi- 
series, that  do  or  at  any  time  have  infested  the  church  of 
God  in  this  world.  It  is  the  observation  of  a  pagan,  that 
a  people's  self-love  is  (as  he  calls  it)  the  cause  of  all  sins ; 
that  too  earnest  love  that  every  one  unduly  bears  to  him- 
self. And  the  apostle  l^inl,  ^peakinf  of  the  perilons  times 
that  should  be  in  the  latter  age  of  me  world,  or  the  last 
times,  (meaning  by  that  phrase  the  latter  part  of  the  a^e 
from  the  Messiah  to  the  end  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
known  division  of  time  into  three  a^esby  the  Jews,)  signi- 
fies that  the  perilousness  of  those  times  should  then  prin- 
cipally appear,  when  there  should  be  a  more  notorious  dis- 
covery of  that  exeat  principle  of  self-love  every  where  in 
the  world.  Indeed  tnat  hath  been  a  principle  ruling  the 
world  ever  since  the  breaking  off  of  man  from  God.  Yet 
we  know  there  are  some  tiroes  of  more  prevailing  wicked- 
ness in  the  world  than  others  are  :  and  this  is  the  character 
of  those  perilous  times  of  the  last  age,  that  men  should  be 
lovers  or  their  own  selves,  ^fXavrei,^  Tim.  iiL  1,2.  Or,  as 
the  apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  the  same  latter  times,  ex- 
presses it,  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  men  shall  be  av$aStiSf  self-pleasers. 

It  is  very  obvious  how  all  the  other  particular  evils 
spring  from  this  one  root.  What  is  prioe  but  an  over- 
weening conceit  of  a  man's  self  1  too  much  complacency 
in  and  admiration  of  one's  self  1  What  is  covetousness, 
but  a  labouring  to  grasp  all  to  oneself  1  Envy  rises,  be- 
cause I  see  others  have  the  good  things  which  I  would 
fain  have  mjrself.  When  it  fares  better  with  a  man  than 
it  doth  with  others,  then  he  is  proud ;  when  it  fares  better 
with  others  than  it  does  with  him,  then  he  is  envious. 
When  he  is  proud  upon  the  former  account,  that  subdues 
him  to  the  dominion  of  such  other  evils,  as  nave  most  af- 
finity with  that ;  it  makes  him  wrathful,  malicious,  re- 
vengeful, and  the  like.  All  these  miseries,  in  respect 
whereof  the  last  days  are  said  to  be  perilons,  are  by  the 
apostles  in  the  fore^mentioned  places  referred  unto  self- 
love,  self-pleasing,  as  the  proper  diagnostics  and  charac- 
ters of  such  a  state  of  the  world.  But  what  kind  of  self-love 
is  it  1  or  what  kind  of  self  is  it  the  love  of  1  It  is  our  most 
ignoble,  meanest  self,  the  basest  pan  of  ourselves ;  the 
tody,  the  sensitive  life,  and  the  good  things  that  are  suitable 
and  subservient  to  that.  This  self  is  the  ^reat  idol  set  up 
all  the  world  over,  and  the  undue  love  of  it  is  the  idolatry 
by  which  that  idol  is  served :  terrene  and  earthly  good,  in 
the  several  kinds  and  sorts  of  it,  are  the  several  sorts  of 
sacrifices,  by  which  that  idol  is  from  time  to  time  provided 
for.  This  being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  wickedness 
doth  more  prevail  and  abound,  there  is  still  the  higher 
contestation  between  idol  and  idol:  so  many  men,  so 
many  idols ;  and  so  many  altars  set  up  for  each  several 
idol.  And  this  makes  all  the  hurry  and  commotion  in 
each  part  and  corner,  every  man  labouring  to  nrasp  as 
much  as  he  can  to  the  service  of  his  own  idol,  his  own 
private  and  particular  interest  This  hath  drawn  that 
mnndation  of  miseries  upon  the  church  of  God;  the 
wickedness  of  men  hath  thus  broke  out  like  a  flood.  The 
floods  of  ungodly  men,  acted  by  such  principles,  and  by 
that  one  principe  as  radical  to  all  the  rest,  have  over- 
whelmed the  world  and  the  church  with  miseries. 

And  where  is  the  cure  1  Only  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
lifting  up  a  standard  against  these  floods ;  and  that  by 
turning  men  from  transgression  in  Zion,  Isa.  lix.  19,  20. 
by  counterworking  that  wickedness,  that  hath  prevailed  so 
far  and  to  so  high  a  degree.  The  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
only  can  purge  and  compose  at  once  the  troubled  state  of 
things.  Wickedness  can  never  admit  mif  such  thing  as 
quiet.  The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  can- 
not rest,  whose  waters  east  up  mire-and  dirt  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked,  Isa.  1  vii.  HO,  21.  They 
can  neither  admit  it  themselves,  nor  permit  it  to  others. 
Now  here  the  great  purifier  mfust  be  the  Spirit  poured 
forth ;  spoken  m  under  the  met^horical  expressions  of  a 
refiner's  fire,  and  of  fuller's  soap,  Mai.  iii.  2.  That  is  a 
quick  and  fervent  fire,  and  will  certainly  make  away  with 
me  dross  and  wickedness,  when  once  it  comes  to  poar 
forth  its  mighty  and  fervent  influences  to  that  blessed  pur- 
pose: even  though  there  should  be  ti  state  of  things,  as  is 
foretold  io  Zech.  xuL  8,  9.  when  two  third  parts  of  the 
land  should  be  cut  off  and  die,  and  only  a  third  be  left ; 
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OaX  shall  be  reined,  as  silver  is  refined,  and  tried,  as  gold 
is  tried.  It  is  bat  one  and  the  same  laboor,  that  gives  pu- 
rity and  peace.  The  same  thing  that  defiles,  disturbs; 
and  the  same  thing  that  purges,  pacifies,  and  brings  all  to 
a  quiet  state  and  happy  coniposure.  So  the  Spirit  poured 
forth  will  be  a  most  efficacious  means  to  bnng  about  a 
g;ood  state,  by  removing  the  ca^es  of  public  miseries. 
And  fldso, 

2.  By  working  whatsoever  hath  a  positive  tendency  to 
the  good  and  happiness  of  the  church.  To  evidence  this, 
I  shall  speak,  first  of  the  princMeSf  which  it  doth  im- 
plant. And,  secondly,  of  the  efects,  which  it  works  by 
those  implanted  principles,  tending  to  the  common  pros- 
perity or  the  whole  church. 

[l.J  The  principles,  which  it  doth  implant.  We  may 
comprehend  them  all  summarily  under  the  name  of  the 
Divine  image,  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  the  Spirit 
to  restore  among  men.  And  I  shall  particularize  no  lower 
than  to  these  two  heads, — divine  light,  and — ^love  •,  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  poured  forth  settles  and  plants  in  the 
minds  of  men.  These  are  the  two  great  things,  wherein 
men  are  capable  of  imitating  God.  By  one  of  the  pen- 
men of  holy  writ,  the  apostle  St  John,  in  one  and  the 
same  epistle.  Gkxl  is  said  to  be  both  light  and  love.  God 
is  light,  1  John  i.  5.  God  is  love,  chap.  iv.  16.  These 
made  somewhat  generally  to  obtain  amongst  men,  cannot 
but  infer  a  most  happy  state. 

1.  Light.  When  tnis  is  diffused,  when  the  knowledge  of 
God  comes  to  cover  the  earth,  (as  was  said,)  as  the  waters 
do  the  sea,  it  cannot  but  make  a  happy  peaceful  stale. 
There  is  nothing  terrible  in  light.  '*  A  sphere  of  light  (as 
I  remember  a  heathen  speaks)  hath  nothing  in  it  that  can 
be  disquietive ;  and  therefore  therein  can  be  nothing  but 
perfect  tranquillity."  Wherever  men  are  quarrelling  with 
one  another,  they  are  quarrelling  in  the  dark,  scuffling 
and  fighting  with  one  another  in  the  dark ;  though  every 
man  thinks  he  sees,  which  makes  the  matter  so  much  the 
worse.  It  is  a  real,  but  an  tmimagined,  unapprehended 
lAarkness,  that  overspreads  the  world ;  and  in  that  dark- 
ness men  are  working  all  the  mischiefs  and  miseries  to 
themselves  that  can  be  thought  of.  There  will  be  an  end 
to  that,  when  the  Divine  light  comes  and  spreads  itself  (as 
it  were)  in  men's  lives. 

d.  Love.  When  Qod  implants  his  love  in  the  minds  of 
men,  there  needs  no  more.  Even  that  one  thing  is  enough 
to  make  a  happy  world,  the  love  o(Qod  dwelling  in  every 
breast,  transforming  them  into  love.  He  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  Gk>d,  and  God  in  him,  1  John  iv.  16.  A 
most  certain  assurance,  that  all  will  be  well.  And  I  would 
speak  of  these  three  branches  of  Divine  love,  (for  it  is  all 
divine  in  respect  of  the  root  and  principle,)  as  conducing 
to  ma  e  the  world  happy;  supreme  love  to  God ;  a  due 
and  well  regulated  love  of  every  man  to  himself ;  and  love 
to  every  other  man  as  to  himself.    But  of  these  hereafter. 

I  shall  now  close  with  a  short  word  of  Use.  By  the 
drift  and  tenor  of  what  hath  been  hitherto  discoursed,  you 
may  see,  that  the  good  and  felicity  of  every  person,  and 
so  of  the  church  in  common,  though  it  come  at  last  in  the 
issue  to  be  an  external  thing,  yet  in  the  root  and  principle 
is  an  internal  thing.  Evety  man's  happiness  or  misery 
grows  within  himself:  and  so  the  common  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  church  of  Grod  grow  principally  and  chiefly 
within  itself.  It  is  the  saying  of  a  heathen,  Epictetus  I 
mean,  '*  The  character  or  note  of  an  idiot  or  plebeian  is 
this,  that  he  places  the  expectation  of  all  his  good  or  of  all 
his  evil  from  without ;  whereas  the  note,  the  certain  cha^ 
racter  of  a  philosopher,  (of  a  wise  or  virtuous  man,  so  he 
means  by  that  term,)  is  to  place  all  his  expectation  of  good 
or  evil  in  things  that  are  within  himself.'^  It  were  well  if 
we  could  but  Team  this  document  from  a  heathen ;  and 
learn  it  well,  so  as  to  have  the  sense  of  it  deeply  infixed  in 
our  minds  and  hearts  j  that  hearing  of  these  several  causes 
that  work  the  calamities  and  troubles  of  the  church  of  God, 
we  would  consider,  that,  according  to  oor  participation  in 
any  such  calamities,  these  evils  in  ourselves  do  contribute 
a  great  deal  more  to  them  than  the  evils  in  any  other  men. 
Let  us  be  convinced  of  this.  Do  but  apprehend,  that  if  the 
ambition,  or  pride,  or  covetousness.  or  malice  of  another 
man  may  hurt  me,  these  things  within  myself  do  hurt  me 


much  more;  and  there  is  some  nnoe  or  other  of 
each  of  our  natures.  Why  shoold  not  we  be  etmrmetd  U 
so  plain  a  thing)  Is  not  a  dart  in  mj  own  breast  worae 
than  in  an  enemy's  hand  1  If  I  think  myself  concerned  lo 
know,  what  the  pride  and  covetousness,  and  malice  and 
ambition,  of  such  and  such  a  man  may  do  against  ne;  if 
I  have  anv  tincture  of  these  evils,  (as  who  dares  say  he 
hath  not  Y)  within  my  own  soul ;  have  not  I  a  nearer 
thing  to  regret,  than  the  evil  that  only  Uk  in  another 
man  1  To  expect  or  fear  aJl  our  hurt  from  witkout,  aad 
not  to  fear  the  next  and  nearest  evil,  is  the  greatest  sta- 
pidity  imaginable. 

And  then  for  the  causes  of  common  good,  and  ao  of  oar 
own,  as  that  is  involved;  we  hear,  it  may  be,  with  a  mat 
deal  of  complacency,  of  such  principles  gcnermllj  ■"»p*'ff- 
ed  in  the  mmds  of  men.  What  glorious  times  woom  ihcy 
be,  if  all  other  men  were  such  lovers  of  God,  such  orderly 
lovers  of  themselves,  and  such  lovers  of  their  neighboars, 
as  they  should  be  1  but  is  it  not  of  a  great  deal  more  eoa- 
cemment  to  our  own  felicity,  that  we  oe  so  oarselves  1  eia 
the  goodness,  the  pielv,  the  righteousness,  the  benignity  of 
other  men  do  me  gooa,  in  comparison  of  what  these  thiap 
lodged  and  deeply  rooted  in  my  own  sool  wiMild  dol  Ic 
is  true,  it  were  a  most  desirable  thing  to  hare  ail  ike  worid 
religious;  but  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  so,  and  aj 
own  soul  vacant  of  it,  what  should  I  be  the  beiier  for 
that  1  If  all  other  men  were  lovers  of  their  own  aonlr,  i: 
would  be  happy  for  them ;  but  nothing  to  me,  if  I  dtspiseA 
my  own.  Therefore  let  us  learn,  what  our  own  preseu 
business  must  be ;  to  labmir  to  have  the  causes  of  cun- 
mon  calamity  wrought  out  from  ourselves,  and  the  eaa»s 
of  common  felicity  and  prosperinr  inwrooi^ht  into  oar- 
selves.  We  cannot  teU  how  to  mend  the  state  and  eondiofla 
of  the  world ;  and  our  duty  reaches  not  so  far ;  bat  we  have 
each  of  us  a  work  to  do  at  home,  in  oor  own  bosoBs, 
And  if  ever  we  expect  to  see  good  days,  it  nsost  be  ia  this 
way,  by  being  gooa  and  doing  going.  Psalm  xxxiv.  14. 
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Wx  are  considering  the  principles,  which  the  Spui. 
poured  forth  doth  implant,  conducive  to  the  general  pros- 
perity and  felicity  of  the  people  of  God.  ^  And,  as  was  said 
before,  of  the  evil  and  mischievous  principles,  that  natu- 
rally work  their  calamity  and  misery,  that  th^  may  be  sU 
reduced  to  an  inordinate  self-love ;  so  the  good  principifs. 
which  have  a  tendency  to  their  welfare,  may  all  be  referred 
unto  one  common  head,  that  of  a  due  and  well-ienpered, 
well-proportioned  love.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  lo 
make  a  good  and  happy  state  of  things  to  obtain  and  tskv 
place  in  the  church ;  the  work  of  that  Spirit,  poured  forth 
for  this  purpose,  is  to  write  the  laws  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  So  you  may  find,  (where  there  is  a  maai- 
fest  reference  to  that  future  happ^  state  promised,  and 
which  we  are  yet  expecting  and  waiting  A>r,)  he  speaks  is 
that  and  in  parallel  Scriptures  of  giving  his  Spirit,  and  cf 
its  immediate  workings  and  operations.  And  ths  is  its 
general  work,  to  write  his  law  in  the  hearts  of  his  peopk, 
Jer.  xxxi.  33.  Now  the  law,  we  are  told,  all  the  law  is 
fulfilled  in  that  one  word,  Love,  Gal.  v.  14.  Thai  is  the 
sum  and  epitome  of  the  whole  law.  And  if  we  dcseead  a 
little  more  to  particulars,  these  three  branches  of  a  holy 
sracious  love  will  do  the  whole  business ;  that  is^—l. 
That  love  to  Oodf  which  he  requires  and  claims  ;—&  Thsi 
love  of  particmiar  persons,  each  of  them  to  themselres. 
which  is  doe  and  regular ; — 3.  Their  love  to  «tfAcrawm,as 
to  themselves ;  or  measured  by  that  lo^e,  which  they  dolr 
bear  to  themselves. 

1.  Consider  what  the  love  of  God  is,  accoi^iag  as  the 
law  requires;  and  that  we  must  therefore  believe  will  be, 
when  Gk>d  pours  forth  his  Spirit  generally,  and  bv  it 
writes  his  law  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  is  the  kis^ 
and  great  thing  in  the  law,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hin- 
self  gives  us  the  system  of  it,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  aool,  aad  wiik 
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all  thy  mind,  Matt.  xxii.  37, 38.  What  doth  the  Lord  thy 
God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  &jc. 
and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  -with  all  thv  soal  1  Deut.-  x.  12.  Do  but 
consider,  what  this  would  do  to  make  a  happy  world  or  a 
happy  church,  to  have  the  love  of  God  exalted  into  its  just 
dominion  and  supremacy  in  the  minds  and  souls  of  men: 
that  is,  suppose  a  univei-sal  agreement  among  men  to  love 
God  with  one  consent,  with  all  their  minds,  and  with  all 
their  souls,  and  with  all  their  strength,  as  far  as  the  bounds 
of  the  church  may  be  set.  There  must  be  considerable  in 
this  love  toGK>d,  1.  Zeal  for  his  interest  and  honour :  and, 
2.  Desire  of  happiness  in  him.  One  is  love  to  him,  as  our 
supreme  and  sovereign  Lord :  the  other  love  to  him,  as 
our  supreme  and  sovereign  Qood,  our  Portion  and  Feli- 
city.   Now, 

1st,  Do  but  suppose,  a  general  agreement  amongst  us 
in  the  former  of  these, — that  entire  devotedness  unto  the 
interest  of  Qod,  which  bis  love  doth  most  certainly  include 
and  must  possess  the  hearts  of  men  with; — what  an  in- 
fluence must  this  have !  When  there  shall  be  no  other  con- 
tention amongst  men,  than  who  can  do  most  for  Gk>d,  who 
can  most  greaten  him  in  the  world;  when  men  shall  ge- 
nerally ap^ee  in  an  entire  devotedness  unto  the  sovereign, 
supreme  interest  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  don't 
you  think,  that  would  do  much  of  this  happy  business  1 
For  what  cause  of  contention  can  there  be  amongst  men 
then?  There  are  no  quarrels  in  heaven ;  where  that  is  the 
entire  business  of  all,  the  thing  wherein  all  consent  and 
agree,  to  praise  and  honour,  to  adore  and  glorify  their  com- 
mon Ruler  and  Lord :  and  so  far  as  the  happy  state  we 
are  speaking  of  shall  obtain  in  the  church  of  God  on  earth, 
so  far  that  will  be  the  very  image  of  the  church  of  God  in 
heaven.  Where  there  is  an  agreement  among  persons 
upon  an  evil  principle,  do  but  consider  how  it  compacts 
such  people  amongst  themselves;  see  how  united  the 
people  ofEphesus  were  in  a  false  religion !  as  is  noted  by 
that  orator,  who  bespoke  them  on  occasion  of  the  commo- 
tion amongst  them  upon  the  apostle  Paul's  coming  thitber, 
in  Acts  zix,  35.  "  What  man  is  there,  that  knoweth  not 
how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the 

?:reat  roddess  Diana,  ana  of  the  image  which  fell  down 
rom  Jupiter  V*  It  was  it  seems  a  most  observable  unani- 
mity, that  was  amongst  this  people  in  this  one  thing,  unto 
that  degree,  that  the  whole  city  is  said  to  be  but  one  wor- 
shipper. Now  when  the  church  shall  come  to  be  but  one 
worshipper  of  the  great  God,  all  devoted  to  him  to  serve 
his  interest;  when  there  shall  be  but  one  altar,  the  many 
altars  mentioned  before  beine  ail  overturned  by  that  inun- 
dation of  the  Spirit  poured  forth,  and  now  but  one  great 
mierest  to  be  served;  must  not  this  make  a  happy  state  of 
things  so  far  as  it  obtains  7  It  is  the  multiplicity  and  pri- 
vateness  of  men's  designs  and  ends,  that  sets  all  the  world 
together  by  the  ears,  and  makes  men  every  where  ready  to 
tear  one  another  in  pieces;  whether  they  go  under  the 
Christian  name,  or  not,  that  makes  no  difference  in  the 
case;  as  certainly  a  wolf  is  never  a  whit  the  less  a  wolf 
for  being  clothed  with  a  sheep's  skin.  But  when  persons 
shall  become  one,  consenting  and  agreeing,  by  the  influence 
of  that  ^eat  principle  of  divine  love,  in  the  main  design 
and  business  of  religion  ;  this  must  produce  a  happy  har- 
mony. It  is  a  very  plain  case,  that  if  you  draw  a  circum- 
ferential line,  and  place  one  centre  within  that  circumfer- 
ence, you  may  draw  as  many  straight  direct  lines  as  yon 
will  from  any  part  of  the  circumference  to  that  centre,  and 
it  is  impossible  you  should  ever  make  them  to  intersect  or 
interfere  with  one  another ;  but  let  there  be  several  centres, 
and  then  you  cannot  draw  lines  from  any  part,  but  they 
must  necessarily  intersect  and  cross  one  another  ever  and 
anon.  Here  is  the  case  before  us.  ft  is  the  making  of 
many  centres,  that  causes  men  to  interfere,  while  every 
man  makes  his  own  self  his  end  ;  no  two  men's  interests 
can  throughout  and  always  agree;  but  that  which  this  or 
that  man  does,  to  please  and  serve  himself,  disserves  or 
displeases  someboKiy  else,  and  hereupon  comes  a  quarrel. 
It  is  manifest,  that  sincere  religion  would  cure  tul  this : 
when  there  is  but  one  end,  and  every  man's  business  is  to 
serve  and  glorify  their  common  Maker  and  Lord ;  when  all 
thus  agree  in  the  love  of  god,  there  would  be  no  interfering : 
?nd  how  would  that  contribute  to  external  pro^erity ! 


2dly,  Do  but  consider  the  other  thin^,  which  true  love 
to  God  includes,  that  is,  the  desire  of  him  as  our  portion, 
our  best  and  supreme  good ;  if  that  shall  once  come  to  be 
universal,  (as  it  shall  be,  whenever  the  happy  time  comes, 
when  the  Spirit  shall  generally  write  the  law  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men,)  it  must  needs  make  stirs  and  contentions 
and  troubles  to  cease  from  amongst  men,  so  far  as  it  doth 
obtain.  For,  (as  was  intimated  before.)  where  self-love  is 
the  ruling  principle,  self  the  great  idol,  and  something  or 
other  of  terrene  good  the  sacrifice  wherewith  this  idol  is  to 
be  served;  so  the  business  of  every  man  is  to  grasp  in  all 
that  he  can  of  the  good  things  of  this  earth  for  himself. 
Now  terrene  good  is  (as  our  boaily  part  itself  is,  unto  which 
it  is  most  adapted  and  suited)  of  such  a  nature,  that  it 
cannot  be  severed  and  divided  into  parts  without  being 
diminished  and  lessened  in  the  several  parts:  it  is  not 
partible  without  diminution ;  so  that  the  more  one  enjovs 
of  it,  the  less  every  one  else  enjoys.  But  now,  when  the 
blessed  God  himself  is  the  best  good  to  every  one,  every 
one  enjoys  his  share  without  the  diminution  of  others' 
share.  It  is  from  the  limitedness  and  unpartibleness  of 
terrene  good,  without  the  lessening  of  the  several  parts, 
that  it  comes  to  be  the  object  or  occasion,  about  which  or 
upon  account  whereof  there  is  so  much  exercise  of  con- 
cupiscence, inordinate  desire,  envy,  malice;  everv  one 
labouring  to  catch  from  another,  as  thinking  an  other^s  por- 
tion to  be  more  than  comes  to  his  share,  and  his  own  less 
than  should  come  to  his :  there  is  the  occasion,  (and  the 
corrupt  nature  of  man  is  apt  to  take  occasion  from  any 
thing,)  for  stirring  the  lusts  and  passions  I  am  speaking  of, 
in  reference  to  earthly  good.  But  there  is  no  occasion  at 
all  for  the  exercise  oi  any  such  disquieting  passions  here  ; 
when  there  is  a  common  agreement  to  make  God  their 

Eortion,  to  esteem  him  so  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Whom 
ave  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  besides  thee;"  when  this  comes  to  be  th« 
common  sense  with  men,  no  man's  share  is  diminished  by 
the  greater  and  larger  enjovments  of  another.  And  there* 
fore  you  do  not  find,  that  there  is  wont  to  be  any  exercise 
of  disquieting  passions  in  this  case.  Did  you  ever  know 
any  man,  that  entertained  malice  against  another,  because 
he  himself  desired  to  have  very  much  of  €k)d,  and  he 
thought  the  other  enjoyed  more ;  there  is  no  place  or  pre- 
tence at  all  for  any  such  thing ;  because  let  another  have 
ever  so  much,  there  is  enough  in  the  same  fountain  for 
him  and  for  me  too. 

2.  Consider,  what  love  towards  a  man's  self  is  in  the 
due  kind  and  degree  of  it ;  and  how  that,  when  it  shall 
come  to  obtain  generally  amongst  men,  must  make  to- 
wards the  good  and  happy  state  of  the  church.  That 
due  and  just  love  of  a  man^s  self,  will  have  its  exercise 
in  these  two  things ;  1.  A  strict  care  of  his  mind  and  inner 
man ;  and,  2.  A  due  care  also  of  the  body  or  outward 
man. 

1st.  A  very  strict  care  of  the  mind  and  inner  man.  I 
remember  a  neathen,  speaking  of  self-love,  saith ;  "  It  is 
true  indeed  J  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  love  to  him- 
self; there  is  a  self-love  that  is  divine,  which  God  makes 
him  to  bear  to  himself."  And  by  how  much  the  more  a 
man  is  a  lover  of  himself  with  that  kind  of  love,  so  much 
the  less  is  he  apt  to  disquiet  other  men,  or  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  common  miseries.  Now  he  that  loves  him- 
self duly  and  aright,  will  principally  and  in  the  first  place 
love  his  own  soul ;  he  will  labour  to  cultivate  that,  to  fit 
it  for  Grod,  for  his  service  and  enjoyment ;  and  about  soul- 
concernments  men's  interests  do  not  differ.  Will  you  but 
suppose  men  thus  employed  and  busied,  intently  taken  up 
about  their  own  eternal  felicity  and  the  present  forming  of 
their  spirits  in  order  thereto ;  such  will  not  have  leisure 
to  give  trouble  to  other  men.  They,  that  are  all  busy 
about  this  great  affair,  to  intend  their  own  spirits,  to  keep 
their  hearts  with  all  diligence,  to  depress  whatsoever  may 
be  troublesome  to  themselves  or  offensive  to  Gkxl  within 
them,  to  improve  and  adorn  their  souls,  to  fit  them  for, 
and  render  them  capable  of,  a  blessed  eternity;  you  may 
be  sure  will  find  very  little  leisure  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  to  the  trouble  and  disquiet  of 
that ;  though,  if  they  can  be  any  way  serviceable,  they  will 
be  most  earnest  and  ready  to  do  that,  from  the  same  tem* 
per  and  disposition  of  spirit.    They  are  the  most  trouble^ 
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M>me  people  every  where,  that  do  least  mind  their  own 
soals,  aua  have  least  business  to  do  at  home. 
2ndly,  A  due  caie  of  the  body  also  is  included  in  re- 

fular  self-love.  And  that  would  signify  not  a  little  to  a 
appy  time ;  that  is,  if  there  were  that  care  commonly 
•.a ken  of  the  outward  man,  and  of  what  doth  more  imme- 
diately influence  that,  the  appetites  and  affections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  lower  soul,  wherein  the  true  notion  of  tempe- 
rance consists ;  which  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
Gal.  V.  23.  If  men  could  generally  keep  the  flesh  and  its 
inordinate  cravings  under  a  government,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  gratified  in  every  thing  that  it  would,  nor  sensual  in- 
clinations be  suffered  to  grow  into  exorbitances :  if  all 
those  things,  that  need  to  be  corrected  and  reduced  to  order 
by  sumptuary  laws,  were  so  reduced  by  a  living  law  in 
every  man's  own  self;  if  men  were  generally  become  by 
inward  inclination  chaste,  sober:  willing  to  content  them- 
selves with  what  is  useful  for  tne  ends  and  purposes  of 
nature,  without  making  provision  for  the  flesh  and  its  lusts, 
to  satisf)r  and  content  them ;  not  addicting  themselves  to 
eat  or  drink  more  than  is  necessary,  or  to  idleness  and  sloth 
and  other  pieces  of  indulgence  to  the  flesh ;  there  would 
be  connected  with  such  things  as  these,  contentedness  in 
every  man's  mind;  (for  lust  is  more  costly  than  nature, 
covets  more  and  must  have  more ;)  and  hereupon  neces- 
sarilv  a  ^reat  deal  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  For  while 
men  s  minds  are  cont^^nied  wiihin  themselves,  they  are  very 
little  apt  to  give  discontent  to  others :  but  persons  discon- 
tented themselves,  restless  and  full  of  (rouble,  (which  they 
are  ouly  by  their  lusts,)  are  fit  instruments  then  to  give  all 
the  world  trouble,  so  far  as  their  power  can  go.  Nor  would 
it  be  a  small  ingredient  in  the  common  external  happiness 
of  such  a  time,  ihat  by  this  means  there  would  be  a  more 
general  healthiness  of  body  among  people.  If  that  great 
truit  of  the  Spirit,  temperance,  did  commonly  obtain ;  (by 
which  we  are  able  each  one  to  possess  his  vessel,  his  own 
body,  in  sanctificaiion  and  honour,  I  Thess.  iv.  4.  to 
attend  his  own  body  even  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;) 
then  there  would  not  be  that  general  cause  of  complaint 
concerning  consuming  and  loathsome  sicknesses,  that  are 
the  great  calamity  of  tne  age,  and  owing  so  manifestly  in  a 
high  degree  to  unbridled  lust.  In  that  happy  state  of  the 
church  of  God,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Zion  shall  not  say  they  are  sick,  shall  have  no  more  cause 
to  complain  of  sicKness,  because  they  shall  be  forgiven  their 
iniquity,  (Isa.  xxxiii.  24.)  I  reckon,  that  forgiveness  of  sin 
hath  a  reference  to  that  happy  state  of  things,  not  only  as 
it  puts  a  stop  to  the  inundations  of  Divine  judgments  in 
other  kinds,  but  also  as  it  hath  a  direct  tendency  to  keep 
off  the  evil  mentioned^  that  is,  when  sin  is  forgiven,  the 
power  of.  it  is  broken  at  the  same  time :  Gk>d  doth  never 
forgive  sin,  and  leave  it  reigning ;  but  he  forgives  and 
breaks  the  power  of  it  at  once.  Now,  as  when  sin  is  not 
forgiven,  men  are  left  to  the  swing  and  impetus  of  their 
own  lusts,  and  so  are  the  executioners  of  Grod's  vengeance 
upon  themselves;  so,  when  sin  is  forgiven,  it  languishes 
and  dies;  such  a  people  grow  more  pure,  holy,  temperate, 
chaste,  sober  in  all  their  conversation ;  and  so  there  comes 
to  be  less  appearance  of  sickness  and  ails,  and  those  cala- 
mities with  which  men  naturally  affect  their  own  flesh  by 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.  So  that  by  the  Spirit  poured 
forth,  and  so  a  principle  of  due  love  to  a  man's  selr  being 
once  implanted  and  excited,  and  kept  in  due  exercise,  it 
must  infer  generally  both  more  contented  minds  and  more 
healthful  Indies;  and  these  things  cannot  but  signify  a 
great  deal  to  make  a  verv  good  time. 

There  is  a  third  brancn  of  love,  that  mu^t  obtain,  when 
€Sod  comes  to  write  his  law  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  his 
Spirit ;  love  as  it  respects  other  men.  But  of  this  oere- 
auer. 

By  what  hath  been  said,  it  seems  a  plain  case,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  poured  forth  would  make  a  very  happy  ex- 
ternal state  of  things.  And  since  it  is  so  proper  ana  direct 
a  means,  and  would  be  so  efficacious,  wore  it  poured  forth ; 
truly  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  sad  reflection,  that 
the  thinff  should  not  be  done ;  that  there  should  be  so  great, 
8u  dreadful,  a  restraint  of  this  blessed  Spirit  in  our  time 
and  age,  as  we  have  cause  to  observe  and  complain  of. 
It  is  matter  of  sad  reflection,  if  you  consider,  what  as  an 
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effect,  it  carries  the  signification  of;  and  also  what  ftntWr 
mournful  effects  it  carries  a  presignification  of,  asm • 

[1.]  Consider,  what  an  evil  it  carries  in  it  the  sigi 
tion  of,  as  an  effect.  The  principle  of  such  a  restraint 
needs  be  a  very  great  degree  oi  Divine  displeasoie.  It  is 
the  highest  expression  of  such  displeasure,  thai  ve  caa 
think  of,  and  the  most  dreadful  piece  of  yengeasce,  wfaa 
Grod  saith  ;  Now  because  men  have  offended  me  at  so  kigk 
a  rate,  I  will  take  away  my  Spirit  from  theni.  This  was 
the  act  of  vengeance,  wherewith  he  punished  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  old  world,  when  the  wickedness  of  man  «as 
great  in  the  earth,  and  the  imagination  of  his  heart  was  all 
evil,  and  that  continually ;  "  Well !"  saith  he,  "  my  Spint 
shall  no  more  strive  with  man,  (Gen.  vi.  3,  5.)  I  have  me, 
my  Spirit  shall  strive  no  more.*^  it  signifies  the  displea- 
sure to  be  so  much  the  greater,  by  bow  much  the  easier 
such  a  happy  work  as  this  might  be  wroaght  and  hcrngte 
about  amongst  us ;  it  is  no  more  bat  to  let  his  &arfi 
breathe,  and  all  our  troubles,  and  all  the  cansea  of  tnea, 
must  vanish  at  once :  no,  but  saith  God,  "  My  Sfiirit 
shall  not  breathe,  shall  not  strive."  The  eyent  speaks 
the  determination  and  purpose :  it  doth  not  breathe  or 
strive.  Are  we  so  stupid  as  not  to  observe  that  1  is  there 
that  Spirit  of  love,  of  prayer,  and  supplication,  stirrine.  as 
hath  been  wont  1  It  is  very  terrible  to  think,  that  ttere 
should  be  such  a  restraint  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  apoo  ac- 
count of  the  signification  made  by  it  of  Divine  di^leasare. 

[2.]  Consider,  the  presignification  it  also  carries  witk 
it  of  most  dreadful  effects  to  ensue,  when  in  dispteasore 
his  Spirit  retires  and  is  gone.  The  not  pouring  ftaOk  at 
the  Spirit  signifies,  that  wrath  must  be  poured  forth. 
When  the  Spirit  is  restrained,  wrath  shall  not  be  restrained 
long.  The  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wraib  do,  as 
it  were,  keep  turns ;  there  is  an  alternation  between  tin. 
When  the  Spirit  is  not  poured  forth,  then  there  is  bliad- 
ness,  hardness,  an  eye  that  cannot  see,  an  ear  that  eaniot 
hear,  and  a  heart  that  cannot  understand ;  as  jon  have 
them  joined  in  Isaiah  vi.  10.  And  how  long  must  thi^ 
continue  ?  Lord,  how  lon^;?  saith  the  prophet  there,  rer. 
11.  it  follows,  "  itntil  the  cities  be  wasted  without  inhabit- 
ant, and  the  houses  without  man.**  That  is  the  answer 
given.  And  therefore  methinks  we  should  be  all  in  a  kiad 
of  trembling  expectation,  while  the  matter  is  so  maaifesi, 
that  this  blessed  Spirit  is  under  restraint.  What  doth  it 
signify,  but  a  purpose  and  determination  of  the  oflesdeil 
majesty  of  the  blessed  Gtod  1  "  Let  the  lusts  of  raea  have 
their  swing,  let  them  rend  and  tear  one  another  bj  the 
violent  agitations  and  hurries  of  their  own  furious  lasts.* 
He  hides  his  face  all  the  while.  I  will  hide  my  facc^saitk 
he,  I  will  see  what  their  end  shall  be,  Dent,  xxxii.  SO.  fe 
is  not  diflScult  to  apprehend,  what  will  come  of  them,  whea 
once  I  give  them  up  and  leave  them  to  themselves:  then 
there  need  no  other  hands  to  be  armed  against  them  b« 
their  own;  thejr  will  soon  be  self-destroyers:  each  aaa 
would  be  so  to  himself,  if  given  up  to  the  furious  hurry  aad 
impetus  of  indwelling  lust.  Certainly  we  have  reason  id 
conclude,  that  this  age  hath  highly  displeased  the  Lord. 
that  his  Spirit  is  so  much  withdrawn,  that  coold  so  easslr 
work  a  cure :  but  yet  he  will  not,  he  thinks  fit  to  express 
resentment  by  holding  ttnd^^r  restraint  that  ^^rit,  that 
could  rectify  and  set  all  right,  and  make  na  a  yery  hapfr 
people  in  a  moment. 
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We  are  yet  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  that  radkal 
principle  of  love  to  make  an  external  happy  state  of  tluags, 
which  we  are  to  expect  the  Spirit  when  poored  forth  :u 
implant.  We  have  spoken  of  love  to  God,  and  of  regalar 
self-love ;  and  of  the  mfluence  which  these  sereraHy  most 
have  towards  a  prosperous  state. 

3.  Consider  what  love  to  other  men,  as  to  themsefyes^ 
would  do  in  this  matter.  This  supposes  that  jecopd 
branch  we  have  been  insisting  on,  a  due  love  to  onisclvciii 
as  not  only  allowed  but  enjoined  as ;  what  it  is  OMde  iha 
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mcflsare  of  the  loire  we  are  to  bear  and  exercise  toward 
other  men :  and  therefore,  as  being  a  deeper  and  more  fun- 
damental law  of  nature,  that  most  be  supposed  to  be  more 
excellent  and  noble  in  its  own  kind.  Perftclissimnm  in 
$uo  genere  est  mensura  reliqtunvm.  But  the  Spirit,  whose 
work  and  business  it  is  to  write  the  laws  of  Gkxl  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  when  he  shtUl  be  poured  forth,  will  write 
this  also,  that  they  love  other  men  as  they  ought  to  love 
themselves :  especially  in  the  latter  dajrs,  the  times  which 
our  discourse  refers  to.  Because  so  grM  a  part  of  that 
law  is  wrapped  up  in  this  love;  therefore  it  cannot  but  be 
that  in  those  latter  days,  when  Gk)d  doth  design  to  reform 
and  new-mould  thin6:s,  the  felicity  and  happy  state  of 
things  shall  be  brougEt  about  very  much  by  the  mediation 
and  inter veniency  of  this  love  and  the  influence  thereof. 
And  because  this  love  hath  a  most  direct  influence  this 
way,  I  have  designed  the  more  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  and 
shall  speak  of  it  according  to  that  double  reference,  which 
our  subject  obliges  us  to  consider;  that  is, — ^its  reference 
to  Grod  and  his  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  it ;  and — ^its  refer- 
ence unto  a  happy  state  of  things,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  oy  it — ^its  reference  upwards  to  Gtod,  and 
downwards  to  the  world — which  two  considered  together 
will  amount  to  thus  much ;  that  by  Gtod's  working  of  this 
love  more  generally  amongst  men,  that  happy  and  blessed 
issue,  that  we  are  speaking  of ,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

1st,  Consider  we  its  reference  to  Qod  and  to  his  Spirit ; 
which  we  are  necessarily  to  consider;  otherwise  the  pour- 
ing forth  of  the  Spirit  would  not  include  it.  And  it  is  re- 
quisite we  should  insist  upon  this,  inasmuch  as  such  love 
is  too  commonly  meanly  tnongbt  of;  it  were  well,  if  there 
were  not  cause  to  say,  that  too  generally  professors  of  reli- 
gion at  a  higher  and  stricter  rate  had  not  too  low  an  opinion 
of  this  love  in  the  Scripture  regulation  of  it,  the  loving  of 
others  as  ourselves,  the  measure  unto  which  it  is  to  be  ad- 
justed. And  true  it  is  indeed,  that  they  who  know  no 
more  of  this  matter  than  only  the  mere  sound  of  the  words, 
they  into  whose  heart  the  thing  never  entered,  and  with 
whom  it  never  ^et  became  a  vital,  living  law,  will  think 
it  but  a  mean  thing.  It  looks  in  such  persons'  eyes,  while 
it  is  only  clothed  with  a  verbal  representation  and  no 
more,  as  a  meanly  habited  person  at  their  doors,  whom 
they  guess  at  only  by  his  garo;  and  if  such  a  one  should 
have  meanness  objected  to  him  only  fVom  thence,  and  the 
case  will  admit  it,  it  is  but  a  doing  himself  right  to  speak 
of  his  parentage,  and'tell  how  nobly  he  is  descended.  And 
so  much  are  we  to  do  on  the  behalf  of  this  love,  to  let  you 
know  it  is  a  heaven-bom  thing,  descended  of  God,  that 
owes  itself  to  heaven ;  it  is  of  no  lower  and  meaner  ex- 
traction than  so.  Don't  think  I  mean  by  it  that  common 
carnal  love,  which  wicked  men  as  such  may  bear  one  to 
another ;  which  is  a  more  mean  and  less  innocent  love, 
than  that  which  birds  and  beasts  have  to  those  of  their  own 
kind ;  but  I  mean  that  love,  whereby  any  are  enabled  to 
love  men  as  men,  and  holy  men  as  holy  men,  in  Gh>d,  and 
for  GK>d's  sake,  and  upon  bis  account.  This  is  a  heavenly, 
divine  thing,  the  product  of  the  blessed,  eternal  Spirit  of 
God  alone.  For  evincing  of  that,  weigh  these  several 
considerations,  which  the  Scriptnres  do  plainly  and  plen- 
tifully afford  us. 

1.  That  even  this  love  is  called  the  love  of  Qod.  So  it 
is  most  plainly  in  1  John  iii.  17.    Whoso  bath  this  world's 

Soods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up 
is  bowels  of  compassion  from  him;  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him?    So  noble  and  sublime  a  thing  is  not 
to  be  more  meanly  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  called  the  love  of 
Gfod;  no  title  inferior  to  that  is  suitable  to  it. 
3.  That  God  is  called  the  God  of  this  love.    Live  in 

r'sice,  and  the  Grod  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you, 
Cor.  xiii.  11. 

3.  It  is  expressly  said  to  be  of  God,  and  men  apon 
the  acconnt  of  this  love  to  be  bom  of  Gk>d.  So  in  1  John 
iv.  7,  8.  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  (this 
love  plainly)  is  of  Gk>d ;  and  everyone  that  loveth,  is  bom 
of  GNxl,  and  knoweth  God ;  ia  acquainted  with  God,  inti- 
mate and  inward  with  Gkni;  as  a  man's  own  children 
would  be  with  him,  that  are  bora  df  him,  in  whom  his 
own  nature  is.  Whereupon,  on  the  other  band,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  mere  strangers  to  (9od,  such  as  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  nor  be  with  them,  that  are  destitute  of  this 


love.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is 
love.    And  a^n, 

4.  That  it  is  plainly  made  a  character  of  the  elect  of 
God,  distinguishinjT  and  severing  of  them  from  the  refuse 
world,  Colos.  iii.  13.  Put  on,  as  the  elect  of  Gk>d;  bowels 
of  mercies,  kindness,  Ac.  Intimating  plainly  to  us,  that 
wheresoever  God  doth  place  his  own  love,  there  he  doth 
impress  and  beget  this  love. 

o.  It  is  placed  amongst  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  even 
in  the  front  of  them,  Ghil.  v.  22.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love ;  in  opposition  to  the  hatred,  wrath,  strife,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  verses  as  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
And  we  are  told  in  Eph.  v.  9.  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
in  all  goodness,  and  nghteousness,  and  truth — in  alt  good- 
ness;— it  is  the  proper  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  spirits 
of  men  to  fill  them  with  goodness,  propensions  and  inclina- 
tions to  do  good ;  and  so  to  beget  in  tnem  that  love,  which 
must  be  the  spring  of  all  such  doing  of  good. 

6.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  is  directed  with  a  special  eye 
and  reference  unto  the  exercise  of  this  love ;  as  you  may 
see  in  Gal.  v.  the  I4th,  15th,  and  16ih  verses  compared  to- 
gether. All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  (be  means 
the  whole  law  of  the  second  table,)  even  in  this.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  (the  opposite  to  this  love,  or  that  which  fol- 
lows upon  the  want  of  it,  or  fVom  the  opposite  principle,) 
take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.  Tnis  I 
say  then,  (observe  the  inference,)  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  To  walk  in  the 
Spirit  is  to  walk  in  the  exercise  of  this  love. 

7.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar,  inseparable  concomitant 
of  that  lignt,  which  is  from  God  ana  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  made  and  transmitted  by  theGk)spel.  Ooserve  to  this 
purpose,  1  John  ii.  7,  Ac.  Brethren,  I  write  no  new  com- 
mandment  unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment  which  ve 
had  from  the  beginning;  the  old  commandment  is  the 
word,  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning.  Again, 
a  new  commandment  I  write  unto  yon,  which  thing  is  true 
in  him  and  in  you ;  because  the  darkness  is  past,  and  the 
trae  light  now  shineth.  He  that  saith,  he  is  in  the  light, 
and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until  now.  He 
that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is 
none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  But  he  that  hateth 
his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  haih 
blinded  his  eyes.  A  new  commandment  this  is,  and  not 
new :  not  new,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of  it ;  for  so  it 
is  (me  of  the  ancient,  substantial,  fundamental,  great  laws 
of  nature ;  and  wheresover  the  revelations  of  God's  mind 
and  will  is  to  be  found,  that  is  and  was  ever  to  be  found ; 
but  new,  in  respect  to  that  more  glorious  way  of  recom- 
mendation, which  it  now  hath  in  and  b^  the'Grospel,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  which,  wheresoever  it  comes  to  obtain, 
in  what  soul  soever,  transforms  that  soul  into  a  heavenly 
region,  a  region  of  calm,  and  mild,  and  benign,  and  holy 
light;  in  that  light  dwells  this  love,  amidst  that  light;  as 
the  contrary,  hatred,  is  a  fiend  that  lives  and  lurks  in 
darkness,  and  can  dwell  no  where  else.  The]jr  that  are 
destitute  of  this  principle,  have  darkness  for  their  region; 
they  can  dwell  no  where  but  in  malignant,  disconsolate 
darkness ;  there  they  wander  as  forlorn  bewildered  crea^ 
tures.  The  apostle  Peter  having  spoken  of  this  love  under 
several  names,  brotherly  kindness,  charity,  and  other  ex- 
pressions that  are  congenerous,  tells  us,  2  Pet.  i.  9.  that  he 
that  lacketh  these  things,  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  far  off, 
and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  cleansed  f^om  his  old  sins. 

8.  It  closely  adheres  unto  that  principle  of  life,  which  is 
begotten  in  all  the  children  of  God,  when  they  become  his 
children.  The  begetting  of  souls  unto  God,  is  certainly 
the  implanting  in  them  and  deriving  to  them  a  principle  of 
Divine  life.  With  that  principle  this  love  is  complicated, 
or  it  is  a  part  of  that  very  principle ;  so  as  that  by  it  the 
children  or  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another.  He  that  hath  this  principle, 
hath  passed  from  death  to  life,  is  in  a  state  of  life;  as  yon 
may  find  by  comparing  together  several  verses  of  the 
1  John  iii.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and 
the  children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doth  not  righteousness, 
is  not  of  God,  (therefore  he  i&  of  the  devil.)  neither  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother.    For  this  is  the  message,  that  ye 
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heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  lore  one  another ; 
not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his 
brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he  him  1  because  his  own 
works  were  enl,  and  his  brother's  righteous,  ver.  10,  11, 
13.  And  ver.  14.  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
to  lite,  because  we  love  the  brethren  :  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  abideth  in  death ;  hath  no  participation  of  that 
vital  principle.  He  is  a  murderer,  ver.  15.  and  ye  know, 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  None 
thai  is  apt  to  destroy  the  life  of  another,  can  be  supposed 
to  have  a  principle  of  Divine  life  in  himself,  the  begmning 
of  eternal  life.  So  that,  divide  the  world  into  two  seeds, 
and  they  are  Grod's  and  the  devil's.  Those  that  are  Ghod's, 
live  the  life  of  Gkxl ;  have  a  life  derived  and  common icated 
to  them  from  Gk>d,  wherein  this  same  love  is  a  part :  and 
they  that  are  destitute  of  it,  are  all  to  be  reckoned  to  the 
other  seed ;  they  belong  to  the  devil's  kingdom ;  for  to  be 
destitute  of  this,  implies  a  being  possessed  with  the  con- 
trary principle:  no  man's  soul  can  be  neutral  in  this  case. 
But  as  to  all  such  good  principles,  as  are  due  unto  the 
original  rectitude  of  man  and  his  nature  as  ori^ally  right ; 
if  these  be  wanting,  they  are  privately  wanting,  and  are 
excluded  by  the  opposite  principles  obtaining  and  having 
place  in  their  room  and  stead :  the  soul  of  man  had  that 
and  such  principles  as  are  duly  belonging  to  him ;  it  can- 
not be  rasa  tabula  ;  but  if  the  true  and  proper  impression 
be  not  there,  there  is  another  impression,  and  not  none. 
And  therefore  it  is  consequent  in  the  next  place. 

That  this  love  must  needs  be  a  great  part  of  the  Divine 
image  and  nature,  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  appertain 
to  Gk)d. 

AH  these  things  taken  together  do  sufficiently  entitle  the 
Spirit  of  Gkxl  to  it,  as  the  great  Author  and  Parent  of  it. 
And  that  being  once  plain  and  clear, 

3dly,  We  may  consider  the  other  reference  of  this  love, 
its  reference  downwards  towards  the  world :  and  it  can- 
not but  be  consequent,  that  wheresoever  the  Spirit  poured 
forth  doth  work,  it  must  needs  work  a  very  happy  state  of 
thing.":,  and  would  make  this  world  a  very  pleasant  region. 
For  what !  would  it  not  make,  think  ^ou,  very  happ^  days 
indeed  to  have  men  generally  made  like  Gk>d,  transformed 
into  the  Divine  imaged  Ghxl  is  love;  and  be  that  loves, 
hears  his  image :  he,  whose  soul  is  under  the  dominion  of 
such  a  love,  is  a  true  living  representation  of  an  the  good- 
ness and  benignity  and  sweetne^  of  God's  own  blessed 
nature :  and  would  it  not  make  a  happy  state,  if  men  were 
generally  made  such  7  so  to  bear  themselves  to  one  ano- 
ther, so  to  converse  and  walk  together,  as  holding  forth 
the  image  of  Ghxl,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  nature 
received  from  Gkxl,  a  Divine  nature  put  into  them.  But 
for  the  particular  eviction  of  this,  it  will  appear  hj  con- 
sidering the  proper,  natural,  genuine  workings  of  such 
love,  being  itself  once  inwrought.  Consider  to  that  pur- 
pose,— what  it  would  exclude,  and-^what  it  would  beget. 

I.  What  it  would  exclude. 

1.  It  would  exclude  all  hard  thoughts  amongst  men 
concerning  one  another.  Love  thinketh  no  evil ;  as  one 
of  the  characters  of  it  is  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Further  than 
necessity  and  irrefragable  evidence  doth  impose,  it  would 
not  take  up  so  much  as  an  ill  thought  of  any  one.  It  is 
full  of  candour  and  ingenuity,  and  apt  to  make  the  best 
construction  of  every  word  and  action,  and  takes  every 
thing  in  the  best  sense  that  is  capable  of  being  put  upon  it. 
And  what  a  spring  of  mischief  and  misery  in  the  world 
would  be  shut  up,  dried  up,  if  that  proneness  to  hard, 
harsh,  and  frequently  unjust  thoughts,  were  by  the  work-* 
ings  of  such  a  Spirit  of  love  erased  out  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  I 

3.  It  would  exclude  every  thing  of  pride  and  insolence 
towards  others,  v^ing  with  them,  envying  of  them,  which 
proceeds  (Vom  pride.  Love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puf- 
fed up,  1  Cor.  xiii.  i. 

3.  it  would  exclude  selfish  designs;  and  with  what  tra- 
gedie$  and  desolations  do  they  fill  the  world !  Love  seek- 
eth  not  her  own  things,  1  Cor.  xiii  5.  The  exhortation  is, 
Phil.  ii.  4.  Look  not  nvety  man'  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Indeed  it  comes 
from  that  pride  mentioned  before,  that  men  think  all  be- 
long to  them,  and  if  they  can  grasp  ever  so  much,  it  is  no 
snore  than  their  due :  and  therefore  we  have  these  things 


so  conjoined  in  the  place  just  mentioned,  ver.  3, 4.  Eack 
esteeming  other  better  than  themselves,  and,  hoc  aeekug 
his  own  things,  but  also  the  things  of  others. 

Men  are  so  much  intent  upon  seeking  their  ova  thingit 
are  all  for  themselves,  because  every  man  is  apt  to 
himself  before  all  other  men ;  but  wnen  we  come  to  i 


others  better  than  ourselves,  (1  am  worthy  of  nothiny,  m 
mean  thing  is  good  enough  for  me :)  then  pride  and  set 
fishness  are  both  excluded  together  fy  love. 

4.  It  excludes  all  aptness  to  injure  aaocher.  Lowe 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  Rom.  xiii  10.  Lore  m 
measured,  whereby  I  love  my  neighbour  even  as  iBTsdl^ 
and  whence  therefore  it  comes  to  pass  that  1  woold  no 
more  hurt  him  than  I  would  myself,  and  would  no  noR 
cheat  him  than  I  would  myself,  no  more  uiyie»  wmk 
crush  him  than  I  would  myself;  would  not  this  aiake  a 
happy  world,  do  wte  think  %  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  ia  all 
righteousness,  Epti.  v.  9. 

6.  As  it  would  by  these  means  exclude  all  aptness  le 
oflfend  others ;  so  it  would  exclude  a  proneness  to  reoare 
offence ;  and  so  make  greatly  to  the  quiet  of  tlie  worid. 
A  good  man,  one  himself  full  of  love  and  goodncasL  isvery 
litUe  prone  to  take  ofieifce.  As  a  beathenjkhilooopnersaid 
concerning  such  a  one ;  "  A  good  man  neither  dolh  iajnre, 
nor  is  apt  to  resent  an  injury"  So  another  diacoanei 
largely  to  show,  that  in  sapitntem  fum  cadit  tmjmria :  is- 
jury  doth  not  fail,  doth  not  enter  and  sink  (be  means)  isis 
the  mind  and  soul  of  a  good,  a  wise,  and  viniio«i»  smb. 
This  love  excludes  a  captious  disposition,  apt  to  lake  t/f- 
fence  at  ever^  thing,  and  to  pick  quarrels  npoa  any  or 
upon  no  occasion.  What  happy  families  wooJd  there  he, 
wnat  happy  neighbours,  when  such  a  dispositioB  sKboeld 
be  excluded  and  banished  by  the  overruling  power  of  a 
Spirit  of  love !  There  would  be  no  fractions  m  ftmilif*, 
no  parties,  no  maligning  of  one  another;  which  comnttiT 
have  their  rise  from  an  apmess  to  snarl  at  any  thing  tl-.ai 
goes  cross. 

II.  What  it  would  beget. 

1.  It  would  beget  mutual  trust  and  confidence  amoes 
men  and  Christians  in  one  another ;  which  makes  noc  a 
little  unto  the  common  welfare.  How  sad  is  the  rv*, 
when  a  man  still  conrinnally  converses  with  them  wh*^m 
he  cannot  trust,  and  they  cannot  trust  him !  A  mamsl 
confidence  and  trust  in  one  another  is  ftrndamcBtal  to  si. 
society,  to  the  good  and  proqwrity  of  it.  The  apceclc  d^- 
sires  to  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  wieaed  »ra. 
that  have  no  fkith,  2  Thess.  iii.  2.  It  is  probable  he  oeao. 
that  have  not  trustiness,  faith  in  the  pasnive  sense ;  tka: 
are  imconversable  men,  such  in  whom  we  can  placr  a^i 
faith.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  live  in  such  a  world  oraev. 
when  a  man  must  perpetually  stand  upon  his  goard,  he  sc 
very  cautious  in  all  his  converses  and  words  and  aet»»; 
"  I  don't  know  whom  to  trust,  whom  to  deal  with."  Wbca 
this  Spirit  of  love  shall  have  to  do  more  in  the  worid,  as 
men  are  generally  made  more  sincere  and  ^CMid ;  so  ihcr 
shall  generally  l>e  more  trusted:  jealousy  and  sDspkka 
and  mistrust  and  misgiving  thoughts  conceming  one  aBi>- 
ther  are  gone,  and  they  are  secure  conceming  one  another; 
as  no  more  suspecting,  that  such  a  man  hath  an  ill  desif^ 
upon  me,  than  I  have  upon  myself. 

2.  It  would  produce  mutual  pity.  That  wonld  be  a 
good  world,  when  every  man  resents  another^  fonditinB 
even  as  his  own,  and  weeps  with  them  that  weep,  as  well 
as  rejoices  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  Rom.  xii.  15. 

3.  It  would  produce  a  promptitude  to  do  one  aaoifeer 
ffood  upon  all  occasions.  Such  a  love,  by  the  Spirit  poared 
forth  coming  commonly  to  obtain,  will  make  men  dfipoaed 
to  do  good,  as  opportunity  occurs.  Gal.  vi.  10.  As  «e 
have  opportunity  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  eqwdally 
unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

4.  It  will  beget  a  delight  in  one  another's  wel&re,  a 
well-pleased ness  in  the  prosperity  of  others,  that  all  thiags 
go  well  with  them. 

5.  It  will  introduce  mutual  ccmverse,  solace  and  de- 
light in  one  another's  society.  When  a  man  shall  see  the 
face  of  his  friend  or  neighSonr  as  the  face  of  an  angid  of 
God ;  he  full  of  love,  and  the  other  ftill  of  love ;  mShing 
but  goodness  flowing  and  reflowing ;  this  will  sareir  make 
a  good  time,  when  the  Spirit  of  Qod  poured  foctk  sbaB 
geuecally  influence  the  spirits  of  men  unio  such  a  feemner. 
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This  most  needs  make  a  rery  happy  state  of  things,  I 
make  the  chorch  on  earth  the  yery  emblem  of  the  church 
in  hearen  j  as  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  religion  and  god- 
liness is  not  another  thing  from  the  felicity  and  blessedneiQ 
of  hearen,  in  the  nature  and  kind.  It  in  the  same  church, 
that  haih  the  primordials  of  blessedness  here,  and  the  per- 
fection of  it  hereafter.  This  is  one  great  part  of  that  bless- 
edness, when  all  are  inclined  by  the  operation  of  that 
Spirit,  whose  fruit  is  in  all  goodness,  to  seek  and  desdre 
and  rejoice  in  the  good  of  one  another,  as  they  would  do 
for  their  own. 

We  can  now  easily  frame  to  onrselres  the  idea  of  a  very 
happy  time;  and  we  ought  to  believe,  that  the  Spirit  of 
ciod  can  work  all  that  we  can  think,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
when  his  own  time  and  pleasure  is.  What  hath  been  sug- 
gested, must  produce  tranquillity  in  every  man's  own  spi- 
rit; which  will  infer  common  tranqoillity.  They,  that 
have  themselves  unquiet,  disturbed  spirits,  are  the  great 
trottblers  of  the  world.  Therefore  the  devil  works  all  that 
mischief  to  mankind,  because  he  is  himself  a  restless  crear 
ture,  going  up  and  down,  seeking  a  rest,  but  finding  none. 
Men  will  be  at  rest  in  their  own  spirits,  when  they  come 
to  be  andei  the  possession  and  dominion  of  such  a  spirit 
as  we  have  spoken  of. 
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We  have  been  evincing  the  efficacy  and  sufficiency  of 
an  effusion  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  such  as  we  hope  for  in 
the  latter  times,  to  produce  not  only  a  prosperous  state  of 
religion,  but  also  an  external  peaceful  state  of  the  church, 
in  consequence  of  the  other ;  and  this  last,  not  only  bv  re- 
moving the  causes  of  general  calamities ;  but  by  working 
likewise  whatever  hath  a  positive  tendency  to  public  good. 
Upon  this  head  it  was  proposed  to  consider, — 1st.  The 
principUs,w\nch  the  Spint  poured  forth  is  supposed  to  im- 
plant. These  have  been  distinctly  considereo.*  And  we 
now  proceed  to  consider, 

[3.J  The  effects,  which  the  Spirit  works  by  those  im- 
planted principles,  tending  to  the  common  prosperity  of 
the  whole  church.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these  two, 
Union  and  Order:  which  will,  both  of  them,  promote  very 
happy  times  for  the  church  of  Gkxl. 

I.  Union  amongst  Christians  is  one  of  those  great  effects, 
which  are  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  poured  forth,  as  a 
thin^  wherein  such  a  good  state  of  things  doth  very  much 
consist.    Here  I  shall  show, 

I.  That  such  a  union  amongst  Christians  will  contri- 
bute very  much  to  a  happy  state  in  the  church  of  God, 
whenever  it  is  brought  about.  It  would,  first,  secure  it 
very  much  from  external  violence.  Hereby  it  would  be 
terrible  '*  as  an  army  with  banners,"  would  dismay  ene- 
mies, and  such  as  might  design  to  trouble  it.  Such  union 
would  make  way  for  undisturbed  communion.  And. 
secondly,  within  tne  church  itself  there  would  be  free  and 

Sleasant  commerce.  Christians  would  not  be  at  a  loss  and 
ifficulty,  what  way  they  were  to  take  in  order  to  the  stated 
discharge  of  incumbent  Christian  duties.  And  what  in 
both  these  respects  such  a  union  will  contribute  unto  the 
common  felicity  of  the  Christian  church,  we  are  too  well 
taught  to  apprehend,  by  our  experience  and  observation  of 
what  we  have  felt  or  heard  of  the  mischief:!  and  miseries 
of  the  church  in  both  these  kinds.  How  miserably  hath 
Christendom  been  worried  by  the  Turkish  power,  upon 
account  of  its  own  divisions!  and  within  the  Christian 
church  itself,  never  hath  it  suffered  more  turmoils  and 
trouble  and  vexation  than  from  intestine  division.  It  hath 
been  a  common  observation  in  the  former  days,  that  the 
Arian  persecution  was  as  cruel  and  wasting  to  the  sincere 
Christians  as  ever  the  paganish  persecutions  were;  and 
some  have  reckoned,  a  great  deal  more.  And  we  do  not 
need  to  tell  you,  what  the  popish  persecutions  have  been 
upon  the  protestants,  and  what  persecutions  have  been 
e  'en  among  nrotestants  of  one  another.  The  church  hath 
ft  St  been  broken  into  parties,  then  these  several  divided 


parties  have  fallen  to  contending,  and  those  contentioiis 
have  grown  to  that  height,  that  ooihing  less  than  the  ruin 
of  tech  several  party  hath  been  designed  by  another.  And 
you  cannot  but  observe  or  have  known,  that  differences 
upon  the  slightest  and  most  trivial  matters  have  been 
managed  with  that  heat  and  animosity,  that  nothing  less 
could  content  and  satisfy  than  eveo  to  crush  unto  utter 
ruin  those  that  have  dissented.  But  where  were  all  that 
contention,  if  the  contending  parlies  were  become  all  one  ? 
and  where  were  all  that  hatred  and  enmity  and  malice, 
that  hath  managed  these  contentions!  For  what!  doth 
any  united  thing,  entire  within  itself,  hate  itself,  and  seek 
to  ruin  itself  1    1  proceed  therefore  to  show, 

2.  That  it  is  the  word  of  God's  own  Spirit  to  effect  such 
a  union:  and  consequently,  that  when  it  $hall  be  generally 
poured  forth,  such  a  union  must  needs  generally  obtain. 
And  the  matter  will  be  very  clear  from  sundry  Scripture 
considerations:  as, 

1st,  We  find  in  Scripture  this  matter  m>'stical]y  and 
allegorically  represented;  that  is,  that  bj  the  anointing  of 
this  Spirit,  that  precious  ointment  plentifully  poured  forth 
upon  the  head  of  our  great  High  Priest,  and  diffusing  itself 
unto  all  that  appertain  and  belong  to  his  body,  that  good 
and  pleasant  thing  should  be  brought  about,  of  brethren's 
dwelling  together  in  unity.  This  is  typically  represented 
by  the  ointment  shed  upon  Aaron,  diffused  unto  the  skirts 
of  his  garments,  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1, 3.  It  can  have  no  other 
meaning,  but  that  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  emi- 
nently and  in  the  first  place  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thence  diffused  to  all  that  relate  to  his  body,  brings 
this  blessed  thine  about. 

2dly.  We  find  this  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Christians  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  great  preservative 
against  divisions.    So  you  may  see  by  perusing  the  greater 
part  of  1  John,  chap.  ii.   There  is  a  discourse  (as  it  is  much 
the  subject  of  the  epistle)  about  the  vital  love  that  ought 
to  be  amongst  the  brethren ;  and  thence  he  comes  to  take 
notice  of  a  danger  that  would  threaten  Christians  from  the 
many  antichrists  that  would  arise,  and  that  had  in  part 
risen,  ver.  18.  As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come, 
even  now  are  there  many  antichrists,  whereby  we  know 
that  it  Is  the  last  time.    For  so  it  was  said  that  it  should  be 
in  the  latter  times,  or  in  the  last  part  of  time,  even  that 
from  Christ  unto  tne  end  of  the  world.    Now  wheresoever 
there  are  such  antichrists  starting  up,  pro-christs,  mock- 
christs,  those  concerning  whom  it  should  be  said,  "  Here 
is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ ;"  every  one  of  these  makes 
it  his  business  to  draw  away  a  part ;  and  so  all  their  de* 
sign  is  division,  to  snatch  to  themselves  and  draw  off  from 
Christ ;  (he  that  gathers  not  with  him,  scattereth ;)  their 
endeavour  and  aim  is  to  divide.    Bnt^  as  a  great  preserva* 
live  against  the  malignity  of  this  design,  the  apostle  tells 
them,  that  they  had  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  ver.  20. 
There  was  their  security :  and  at  ver.  26,  27.  These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you,  concerning  them  that  seduce  yon. 
But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him,abideth 
in  you  -j  the  anointing  of  tnis  Spirit,  whereof  we  speak.    A 
plain  signification,  that  the  genuine  work  of  this  Spirit  is 
to  unite,  and  to  hold  the  parts  of  the  body  of  Christ  united, 
tight  and  firm  unto  one  another.    As  much  as  if  he  should 
have  said ;  "  You  were  lost,  the  body  of  Christ  were  dis- 
solved, were  it  not  for  such  an  anointing;  there  are  many 
that  make  it  their  business  to  draw  away  here  a  limb,  and 
there  a  limb,  to  f  luck  and  dissect  it  pai*t  from  part ;  but 
ye  have  an  anointing,  there  is  all  vour  security." 

3dly,  The  divisions,  which  fall  out  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  we  find  in  Scripture  attributed  unto  the  want 
and  absence  and  destiiuuon  of  the  Spirit.  A  plain  argu- 
ment, that  union  is  its  work  where  it  is,  and  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  amongst  the  people  of  Gk)d,  Jude 
19.  These  be  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  ha- 
ving not  the  Spirit.  And  as  a  like  note  and  expression  of 
sensuality,  you  have  the  apostle  Paul  speaking,  in  Rom. 
xvi.  17, 18.  Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences, 
— and  avoid  them :  for  they  that  are  such,  serve  not  our 
Lord  Je-sus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly.  A  sensual  sort 
of  men,  amongst  whom  there  is  little  appearance  of  the 
Spirit,  of  being  governed  by  the  pure  and  holy  Spirit  of 
God.    And  whom  can  we  think  nim  to  reflect  upon  in 
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bach  expressions,  those  that  separate  themselres,  and  cause 
divisions,  Imt  sach  as  do  make  new  terms  of  commnnion 
in  the  chnrch  of  Christ,  which  Christ  himself  hath  never 
m?de,  and  insist  upon  them ;  "  Yon  shall  not  have  com- 
munion with  us,  unless  you  will  come  to  these  terms;" 
as  the  Gnostics  of  old  did ;  patching  up  a  religion,  partly 
out  of  Judaism,  and  paitly  out  of  heathenism,  and  partly 
out  of  Christianity ;  and  so  making  themselves  a  distinct 
body  upon  new  terms  from  the  rest  of  Christians.  And 
so  the  papists  have  since  done  ;  and  being  associated  and 
compacted  together  upon  these  terms,  now  assume  to  them- 
selves the  name  and  title  of  the  church ;  they  only  are  the 
church :  cutting  off  themselves  by  such  measures  as  these 
from  all  the  rest  of  Christians,  as  if  they  were  none  of  the 
church,  because  they  do  not  consent  with  them  in  things 
that  are  beside  Christianity  and  against  it.  And  by  how 
much  the  less  and  more  minute  the  things  are,  by  which 
persons  make  such  difference  and  distinction,  upon  which 
they  sort  and  sever  themselves  from  the  rest  of  Christians, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  others ;  so  much  the  more  groundless 
and  ridiculous  is  the  division.  A  like  case,  as  if  a  com- 
pany of  men  should  agree  amongst  themselves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  men  by  such  or  such  a  habit,  such 
or  such  a  colour  of  their  garments,  and  call  themselvss 
mankind,  and  deny  all  others  to  be  mankind ;  or  as  if  a 
party  in  the  city  should  distinguish  themselves  by  some 
little  trivial  distinction,  and  call  themselves  the  city,  and 
deny  all  the  rest  to  be  citizens.  This  is  from  not  having 
the  Spirit.  That  Spirit,  wheresoever  it  is  and  works  in 
power,  works  like  itself,  suitably  unto  the  gi^eatness  and 
excellency  of  such  a  Spirit,  and  suitably  to  the  grand  de- 
signs of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Spirit  it  is.  It 
possesses  and  takes  up  the  minds  of  men  with  things  that 
are  great,  and  does  not  teach  them  to  insist  upon  them- 
selves, or  to  impose  and  urge  upon  others,  niceties  and 
small  trivial  matters.  Is  this  like  the  Spirit  of  the  great 
luid  holy  Oodi  like  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  that  Spi- 
rit 1  or  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  those  designs,  which  it 
is  to  manage  amongst  men  1  So  they,  that  divide  upon 
such  accounts  as  these  are,  "  are  sensual,  not  having  the 
Spirit,  and  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own 
bellies."  And  therefore,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
such  divisions  have  taken  place  amongst  Christians,  they 
have  been  spoken  of  not  as  spiritual,  but  as  carnal.  I 
could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto 
carnal ;  saith  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iii.  1. 
"  I  could  not  tell  how  to  look  upon  jou,  or  converse  with 
you,  or  apply  my?)elf  to  you,  as  spiritually-minded  men ; 
but  as  men  miserably  carnal,  even  lost  in  carnality :"  for 
whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  divi- 
sions, are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  1  ver.  3.  It  is 
not  like  a  Christian  spirit,  like  the  Christian  design,  but 
like  other  men.  And  therefore  we  also  find,  that  where 
the  works  of  the  flesh  are  enumerated.  Gal.  v.  19,  Ac. 
among  them  come  seditions,  heresies,  ^(^o$-a4rftii  and  alpivsn ; 
by  which  there  are  sidings,  part-takings,  part  set  against 
part,  one  party  against  another ;  and  severings,  divulsions, 
and  rendings  in  the  church,  plucking  it  as  it  were  piece- 
meal this  way  and  that.  In  opposition  whereto  aivers 
things,  that  have  the  contrary  tendency,  as  love,  meek- 
ness, peace,  dec.  are  made  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
following  verses. 

4thly,  The  unity,  that  doth  obtain  in  the  Christian 
church,  in  what  degree  soever  it  doth  obtain,  is  called  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit :  as  in  Eph.  iv.  3.  Endeavouring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  A  unity 
therefore  no  doubt  it  is,  whereof  the  Spirit  is  the  author 
and  the  preserver ;  according  as  it  doth  keep  the  bond  of 
peace  unbroken  amongst  Christians,  keeps  them  in  a 
peaceable  temper  and  deportment  towards  one  another. 
The  Spirit  of  Gk)d  is  the  warrantee  of  the  church's  pence, 
and  it  is  his  part  to  preserve  it  entire ;  but  yet  so,  as  that 
every  one  hath  a  part  of  his  own  in  a  way  of  duty,  and  in 
subordination  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  act  too ;  and  must 
contribute  to  it,  each  one  in  his  place  and  station.  And 
therefore,  as  though  there  be  never  so  potent  a  warrantee 
cf  peace  amongst  nations,  it  is  possible  that  these  nations 
may  by  their  own  default  fall  foul  upon  one  another ;  so 
it  may  be  proportionably  in  this  case.  Christians  by  in- 
dulging the  first  risings  of  another  spirit,  a  contentious, 


malignant  qririt,  may  grieve  that  Spirit  ikax  is  to  be  their 
preserver,  causing  it  to  retire  and  withdraw;  aad  so  ke 
may  leave  them  to  look  on,  and  see  what  tbeir  cad  viU 
be,  and  what  they  will  bring  matters  to  thcnMrlvca :  m, 
when  he  hides  his  face,  and  withdraws  his  Spirit,  tbcgrai 
God  saith,  I  will  hide  my  face,  and  see  what  the  ead 
will  be,  Deut.  xxxii.  90.  But  what  unity  there  is»  that  ii 
true  and  of  the  right  kind,  is  the  unity  of  the  Spirit :  and 
that  shows  it  is  his  pn^r  work,  where  it  doih  ohlaia,aad 
according  to  the  measure  wherein  it  is  poorvd  fimh,  to 
cause  and  preserve  such  unity. 

5thly,  The  subject  of  such  a  union  is  also  the  seat  wai 
receptacle  and  hid>itati(in  of  the  commuaicated  Spiiit 
That,  which  is  the  subject  of  such  a  union,  is  also  thesi^ 
ject  and  dwelling-place  (as  I  may  speak)  of  the  iadweUia; 
Spirit :  it  comes  to  dwell  there,  where  the  proper  labieci 
or  this  union  is.  That  is  a  signification  to  us,  that  it  h^ 
a  great  influence  upon  this  union ;  that  where  it  dwelh, 
there  cannot  but  be  some  union,  a  union  even  in  the  ana 
and  principal  things  amongst  all  living  Chrisdaas^  They 
are  all  come  as  lively  stones  unto  the  living  oonier-Mne. 
(1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5  )  and  compacted  into  a  habitation  of  Goi 
through  the  Spirit,  Eph.  u.  32.  Where  the  anion  is,  then 
the  Spirit  is,  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  part,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  inhabits,  is  hischorch. 
And  therefore  to  be  aaded  to  the  church,  or  lo  beceaic 
Christians,  if  a  man  become  so  indeed,  is  at  the  saaie  liae 
to  receive  the  Spirit.  Received  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  1  are  ye  so  feobsfc, 
having  begun  in  the  Spirit  1  Gal.  liL  91  3.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  received  the  Spirit,  and  to  have  bem 
in  the  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  thev  were  Christiana  Aid 
therefore  one  of  the  last  things,  that  the  apostle  Pefer  spote 
to  his  hearers,  in  that  sermon  by  which  so  many  tbooaadi 
were  converted,  was,  Repent, — and  ye  shall  reieiic  ibe 
Holy  Ghost,  Acte  ii.  38.  If  ye  be  converts  in  trath,  the 
Holy  Ghost  immediately  comes  upon  yon.  indeed  in  iheir 
becoming  converts  it  seizes  them :  and  when  it  hath  made 
them  converts,  and  formed  them  into  a  habitation,  then  it 
comes  and  dwells,  and  they  receive  it  as  an  inhabiiaa! ; 
as  a  house  must  be  built,  before  it  be  inhabited ;  and  hr 
that  was  the  builder,  is  the  inhabiter.  Hereupon  it  is  said, 
that  they  that  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  are  none  of  hts 
Rom.  viii.  9.  They  that  are  related  to  him,  and  they  thst 
are  unrelated,  are  di.«cemed  by  this,  the  having  or  not 
having  his  Spirit :  Christ's  Spirit  enters  and  nmsess  a«  all 
his.  The  true  Christian  church,  the  mystical  body  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  is  the  seat  and  sabjed  of  the 
union  whereof  we  are  speaking,  so  it  is  also  the  resideace 
of  the  Spirit:  and  therefore  certainly  the  Spirit  hath  nneli 
to  do  in  the  business  of  this  union. 

6thly,  The  very  cause  of  this  union  amongst  ChristiiM. 
so  far  as  it  doth  obtain,  is  the  oneness  of  this  Spirit    h 
is  because  that  Spirit  is  (Mie,  that  dwells  every  where  a 
them  all,  that  they  are  one.    And  so  it  doth  appear,  that 
the  Spirit  is  not  only  there  seated,  and  dwells  in  the  saiae 
subject  where  the  union  is;  but  it  is  the  very  caise,  wbj 
there  is  such  a  union  in  the  body,  because  it  dwells  ia 
every  part  of  it.    There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirii,  era. 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  yonr  calling,  Eph.  ir  A 
And  the  reason  why  the  members'of  the  bodv,  thoogh  tley 
are  many,  are  yet  said  to  make  but  one  bocfy,  is^  becase 
by  one  Spirit  they  are  all  baptized  into  one  hodj,  and  have 
been  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit,  1  Cor.  xiL  13.    As  il 
it  should  have  been  said,  "You  are  so  little  one  i^oa 
any  other  account,  or  under  any  other  notion,  than  aCy 
as  one  Spirit  hath  diffused  itself  amongst  yon  and  eesra^t 
you  together,  and  refers  and  dispos^es  von  towards  oat  ano- 
ther ;  that  the  body  of  Christ  would  be  no  more  one  than 
a  rope  of  sand,  there  would  be  no  more  cohesion  of  the 
parts,  but  if  there  were  opportunity,  part  wonld  be  severed 
from  part.    The  body,  though  it  consists  of  many  members 
jei  is  all  one  body,  because  ye  have  been  **  all  bapthrd 
into  one  Spirit,  and  made  to  dnnk  into  one  Spirit :"  refer- 
ring to  the  two  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  supper  of  oar 
Lord ;  as  both  of  them  significative  of  the  union,  which 
persons  do  then  enter  into  with  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and 
as  they  are  confirmed  in  it  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  ac- 
cording as  thev  make  use  of,  or  are  subjected  to,  one  or 
the  other  of  t&ese  rites.    And  so  ywk  kntrw  it  ii  in  the 
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nitural  body.  What  other  reason  can  we  render,  why  so 
many  paits  should  all  bat  constitute  one  man  1  be  hath 
one  bond,  one  internal  living  bond,  one  soul.  If  there 
were  one  soul  in  one  part,  and  another  soul  in  another 
part;  one  soul  in  a  leg,  and  another  in  an  arm,  another 
in  an  eye,  and  another  in  an  ear;  then  it  woald  not  be  one 
man,  but  many.  The  union  is  to  be  reduced  into  this,  that 
there  is  but  one  soul  as  a  consistent  standing  principle. 
For  the  parts  of  a  man's  body,  as  the  parts  of  a  church,  are 
in  a  continual  flux,  continually  passing ;  they  wear  and 
waste,  and  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  new  parts,  to 
make  up  the  pretermission  of  the  former  that  are  past 
away  and  gone:  and  yet  there  is  but  one  man  still,  not^ 
withstanding  that  great  change  of  parts  in  the  several  suc- 
cessions of  time  in  his  life,  because  he  hath  still  but  one 
soul.  And  so  the  church  is  still  but  one  and  the  same 
thin^,  because  it  hath  one  Spirit,  that  in  aU  times  hath 
acted  uniformly  and  equally. 

7thly^  It  appears  to  be  proper  to  the  Spirit  to  wotk  and 
maintam  such  a  union  as  this ;  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
operation,  which  it  doth  exert  and  put  forth  as  the  chief 
and  main  work  which  it  doth,  doth  always  necessarily  im- 
ply this,  of  uniting  and  keeping  the  parts  of  the  body  uni- 
ted, as  a  secondary  and  consequential  work.  It  cannot  do 
its  principal  work,  but  it  must  do  this.  What  is  its  prin- 
cipal ana  main  work  1  It  is,  (as  hath  been  intimated,)  unto 
the  church  of  Christ,  even  as  a  soul  unto  the  body.  And 
what  is  the  office  and  business  of  the  soul  to  the  body  1  It 
is  to  animate  the  body,  to  enliven  it  in  the  several  parts  of 
it :  bat  that  it  could  never  do,  but  by  uniting  the  parts  and 
keeping  them  united.  You  know,  that  if  a  finger  or  a 
toe,  or  a  leg  or  an  arm,  be  cut  off  from  the  body,  the  soul 
enlivens  that  no  longer;  therefore  it  animates  it,  as  it 
keeps  it  united  with  the  body.  The  case  is  manifestly  thus 
here :  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl  keeps  the  body  alive,  and  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  which  it  animates,  by  holding 
them  together:  as  all  the' members  of  this  body  partake  of 
other  privile^  in  a  community,  as  they  belong  to  the 
body ;  as  for  instance,  that  of  peace,  and  that  communion 
which  it  includes  and  carries  in  it.  Ye  are  called  to  it, 
saith  the  apostle,  in  one  body.  Col.  iii.  14.  Ye  are  to  share 
and  partake  in  sach  a  privilege,  as  being  all  of  a  piece,  all 
of  one  body :  called  in  one  body  to  this  great  commerce  of 
Christian  peace  and  communion.  Yon  know,  that  full 
peace  between  people  and  people,  nation  and  nation,  doth 
include  commerce.  So  we  may  say  of  life  too ;  persons 
are  called  to  the  participation  of  life  all  in  one  body,  as, 
bein^  parts  of  that  body,  they  come  to  share  in  life.  The 
Spint  doth  not  animate,  but  as  it  unites,  and  keeps  united, 
the  several  parts  which  it  animates ;  no  more  than  our 
soul  will  animate  any  part  of  our  body  that  is  once  sepa- 
rate from  it.  Now  this  plainly  argues  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  to  effect  and  maintain  this  union. 

Sthiy,  All  the  terms  of  this  union,  wherein  Christians  do 
meet,  are  such  w hereunto  they  are  disposed  and  inclined 
by  this  Spirit.  You  have  these  terms  in  Eph.  iv.  4,  &c. 
The  apostle  had  said,  that  there  was  one  oody  and  one 
Spirit.  Now  wherein  doth  this  Spirit  make  this  body  one  1 
Why,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling; 
insismnch  as  they  have  all  one  hope,  and  all  one  Lord,  and 
one  faith,  and  one  baptism,  and  one  Gkxl  and  Father  of 
them  all.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  to  draw  and  dispose  the  hearts  of  Christians  to  meet 
in  these  common  terms.  As,  to  meet  in  this  as  a  common 
terni,  in  one  hope,  one  blessedness  and  state  of  life.  You 
know  how  the  rest  of  the  world  are  divided  about  blessed- 
ness; one  places  his  confidence  in  this  sort  of  good,  and 
another  in  that  sort:  there  be  numbered  np  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  opinions  among  the  hea- 
thens heretofore  about  blessedness,  wherein  it  should  con- 
sist :  now  how  come  all  sincere  Christians  to  agree  in 
this,  to  hope  for  blessedness  all  in  one  thing,  in  that  state 
of  life  and  glory  that  is  hereailer  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  that 
all  in  all  times  of  the  world  should  have  met  in  the  same 
hope  1  All  this  xaasX  be  owing  to  one  cause,  and  proceed 
from  one  principle.  The  rest  of  men  are  divided ;  why 
are  they  united  in  this  hope  1  and  so,  as  to  the  rest,  if  we 
should  run  over  them.  They  have  all  one  Lord,  sincere- 
ly agree  to  be  subject  to  that  one  head ;  "  He  snail  rule 
over  OS,  we  will  all  trust  him,  and  all  obey  him."    They 


have  all  one  faith  ;  are  all  of  one  religion  as  to  the  essen- 
tials and  main  of  it,  believe  all  the  same  substantial  truths, 
and  all  by  one  and  the  same  sort  and  kind  of  faith ;  have 
the  same  object  of  faith  in  the  main,  and  the  same  sub- 
ject too  in  the  nature  and  kind  of  it.  They  have  all  one 
baptism ;  which  is  not  to  be  understood  so  much  of  the 
signuvif  as  of  the  ret  signata,  what  is  signified  by  it,  that 
is,  the  covenant  and  agreement  that  passes  between  God 
and  them  that  are  baptized  with  his  Spirit ;  unto  whom 
the  external  baptism  comes  to  obtain  the  thing  which  is 
intended  to  be  signified  corresponding  in  them.  They  all 
agree  in  one  baptism,  all  come  under  one  title,  all  give 
up  and  devote  themselves  under  the  bond  of  Gk>d's  cove- 
nant alike,  and  in  one  and  the  same  covenant :  for  Grod 
doth  not  make  one  covenant  with  one  person,  and  another 
covenant  with  another ;  but  they  all  meet  in  the  same  co- 
venant. "  And  one  Giod  and  Father  of  all."  How  come 
they  all  to  have  this  one  God  and  Father  1  It  is  one  Spi- 
rit, that  disposes  and. forms  them  hereunto.  And  in  short, 
holiness,  real  substantial  goodness,  which  doth  some  way 
or  other  include  all  these,  as  meeting  in  every  one  of  them, 
and  so  uniting  them;  all  sincere  Christians  meet  in  that. 
And  how  come  they  to  meet  in  it  1  by  chance  1  No,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  by  one  designing  cause,  that  works  them  all 
the  same  way.  That  so  ^reat  a  community,  so  vast  a  body 
as  the  Christians  of  all  times  and  ages,  the  people  of  Ck>d. 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  world  and  in  all  times  or  it,  should 
all  meet  and  unite  in  so  many  things,  and  in  this  one 
thing,  viz.  substantial  goodness  and  holiness,  must  needs 
be  all  from  one  cause :  they  being  things  too,  wherein  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  agree  naturally;  for  naturally,  men 
are  most  disagreeing  and  repugnant  as  to  such  things  as 
these.  And  therefore  we  may  see,  (that  which  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  a  heathen  should  say,  speaking  of  concord 
in  a  city,)  "  That  there  can  be  no  concord  at  all  in  any 
thing,  if  there  be  not  some  common  notices,  wherein  per- 
sons shall  meet  and  agree.  So,  (speaking  in  reference  to 
common  and  ordinary  affairs,)  it  were  impossible  that  per- 
sons should  agree  al>out  the  numbers  or  things,  if  there 
were  not  amongst  them  some  common  knowledge  about 
the  difference  of  numbers.  If  one  person  should  under- 
stand one  to  be  the  number  five,  ana  another  should  un- 
derstand it  by  another  thing ;  or  if  persons  could  not  ge- 
nerally understand  so  much  of  the  matter  of  number,  as 
to  distinguish  five  from  seven ;  (one  number  from  another ;) 
they  could  have  no  agreement  in  any  common  matter, 
wherein  number  was  concerned.  And  so,  saith  he,  If 
there  can  be  any  accord  about  things  that  come  under 
measure :  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  there  must  be  a  com- 
mon notice. amongst  all  such  persons,  so  far  as  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  a  palm  and  a  cubit.  And  so 
there  will  be  no  agreement  in  things,  that  arc  of  greater 
concernment  to  the  good  of  a  city,  but  hy  agreeing  in  this, 
that  all  agree  to  be  good  men :  they  cannot  be  good  citi- 
zens, without  being  good  men."  But  how  should  men  come 
to  be  so  1  how  should  there  come  to  be  such  a  number  of 
men,  all  agreeing  in  one  thing  and  design,  to  be  all  for  God 
in  a  world  that  is  revolted  and  apostatized  Irom  him  1  It 
must  be  all  from  one  cause  and  principle.  It  is  one  and 
the  same  Spirit,  that  in  all  times  and  ages  works  and  dis- 
poses the  spirits  of  such  one  way ;  so  as  that  you  may  ob- 
serve, that  in  all  times  there  have  been  amongst  Chris- 
tians the  same  complaints,  the  same  desires,  the  same  de- 
signs, they  have  had  the  same  sense  of  things.  Such  a 
uniformity,  as  doth  appear  even  in  the  several  successions 
of  time,  signifies,  that  there  is  one  common  unitive  prin- 
ciple, that  hath  obtained  amongst  them  all  in  all  times; 
and  so  accordingly,  that  such  a  uni(m  must  needs  be  the 
proper  work  of  this  blessed  Spirit. 

9thly,  When  a  people  do  fall  off,  and  break  them- 
selves off  from  Grod,  (which  they  never  do,  but  as  this  Spi- 
rit departs  and  leaves  them,)  according  to  that  degree 
wherein  they  do  so,  they  are /broken  off  from  one  anoUier, 
broken  asnndcr  amongst  themselves.  This  we  have  em- 
blematically represented  in  Zech.  xi.  by  the  two  staves  of 
Beauty  and  Bands.  When  one  of  them,  the  staff  of  Beauty, 
was  broken,  (that  was  the  representation  of  the  union  that 
was  between  God  and  them,)  next  the  staff  of  Bands  is 
presently  broken,  (which  was  the  representation  of  the 
tmion  between  Judah  and  Israel,  of  the  people  amongst 
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themsdyes,)  Ter.  10. 11, 14.  When  God  saith,  Loammi, 
ye  shall  be  my  people  no  more :  then  the  consequence  is 
this,  they  cease  to  be  &  people  ;  they  are  no  more  one  peo- 
ple, when  they  cease  to  be  his.  I'ne  case  is  not  so  with 
those  who  have  professed  visible  relation  to  Grod,  as  with 
the  re«t  of  the  world,  in  this  thing.  Others  makeshift  to 
subsist  and  live  without  God,  that  is,  they  gain  flourishing 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths  and  cities;  and  it  mar  be, 
a  people  prol'c*s8ing  the  name  of  Qod  may  expect  to  nave 
it  so  with  them  too,  if  Gkxl  should  depart  from  them :  but 
his  presence  is  a  soul  among  such  a  people ;  "  Be  imttruct- 
ed,  test  my  soul  depart  from  you :"  and  if  a  man's  soul  go 
from  him,  he  doth  not  then  become  a  creature  of  the  next 
inferior  rank,  a  beast,  but  a  carcass.  If  this  soul  depart 
from  a  people  professing  relation  to  God,  (as  there  is  a 
divine  presence  thai  is  larger  than  the  most  special  pre- 
sence, and  yet  more  restrained  than  the  general  presence 
that  he  affords  to  men  as  men,)  they  do  not  then  b^ome 
like  another  people,  but  they  become  no  people.  Be  in- 
structed, O  Jerusalem,  lest  my  5oul  depart  from  thee:  lest 
thou  become  desolate,  a  land  not  inhabited,  Jer.  vi.  8. 
They  may  think,  it  may  be,  that  it  will  be  with  them  as 
with  other  nations,  when  God  is  gone :  but  see  what  a  re- 
buke any  such  hope  meets  with,  in  Hos.  ix.  1.  Rejoice 
not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  as  other  people ;  for  thou  hast  gone 
a  whoring  from  thy  God,  &>c.  The  case  will  not  be  with 
you  as  with  other  people ;  yon  have  forsaken  your  God, 
torn  yourselves  off  from  him.  When  the  staff  of  Beauty 
is  broken,  the  staff  of  Bands  is  broken  too ;  and  such  a 
people  as  fall  off  from  God,  fall  asunder :  that  it  comes  to 
at  last ;  as  the  body  of  a  man,  when  the  soul  is  gone,  dis- 
solves and  turns  to  dust. 

lOthly.  In  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  church  from  un- 
der the  state  of  death  they  have  been  in ;  when  God  so 
revives  it,  he  unites  it  part  to  part.  How  clearly  have  you 
this  represented  in  vision  after  vision,  in  the  whole  J7th 
chapter  of  Ezekiell  When  the  Spirit  of  life  entered  into 
those  dry  and  dead  bones,  when  he  breathed  upon  them 
and  made  them  live,  he  made  them  one,  he  made  them  a 
^eat  army,  ver.  10.  And  the  next  thing  that  you  hear  of 
IS,  this  people's  being  made  one  stick  in  God's  hand ;  Ju- 
dah  ana  Israel  one  stick,  united  with  one  another ;  and  in 
God's  hand,  to  signify  him  to  be  the  centre  of  that  union, 
ver.  19.*  When  there  is  a  recovery  of  the  church  out  of  a 
lapsed,  apostatized  state,  out  of  that  death  that  hath  been 
upon  it,  then  also  part  comes  to  part ;  as  there  the  bones 
came  together,  ana  flesh,  and  sinews ;  and  so  every  thing 
falls  into  its  own  place  and  order  in  each  particular  body, 
and  all  these  bodies  into  such  an  order,  as  to  make  one 
collective  and  well-formed  body.  And  so  it  is  very  plain 
too,  that  when  God  doth  desiCT  to  bring  that  slate  of 
things  about  in  his  church,  as  that  he  will  now  have  his 
covenant  with  them  to  obtain  everlastingly,  so  as  never 
more  to  turn  away  from  doing  them  gootl;  then  he  hath 
promised  that  he  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way. 
Even  at  the  same  time,  when  he  comes  to  be  more  visibly 
and  eminently  in  the  view  of  the  world  engaged  to  such  a 
people  as  their  Gk)d,  and  to  have  taken  them  exempily 
from  all  other  people  to  be  his  people ;  when  this  comes  to 
be  more  explicit  and  notorious,  so  that  all  the  world  may 
take  notice  of  it,  and  so  that  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
be  visibly  present  amongst  them,  have  his  glory  amidst 
them,  and  not  cease  to  do  them  good  ;  (so  these  things  are 
expressed,  Jer.  xxxii.  37 — 41.)  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
them  one  heart  and  one  way,  so  as  that  they  are  no  more 
a  rent,  and  torn,  and  shattered  people,  but  all  one,  all 
agreeing  about  the  very  way  of  their  walking  with  God 
according  to  that  relation  wherein  they  stand  to  him. 

All  these  things  do  evidence,  that  such  a  union  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  when  it  shall  be  poured 
fortn  generally  and  copiously,  then  this  union  shall  obtain 
in  a  very  great  and  visible  glory.  I  should  after  all  this 
speak  a  liule  more  particularly  to  a  twofold  inquiry  con- 
cerning this  union ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

From  what  hath  thus  far  been  said  we  may  take  notice, 
that  our  own  divisions  are  a  very  sad  argument  to  us,  that 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  great  measure  retired  and  withdrawn; 
that  little  of  the  Spiiit  is  working  amongst  Christians  in 
our  times,  in  comparison  of  what  hath  been,  and  in  com- 1 
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parison  of  what  we  may  hope  will  jet  be.  Bat  it  ii 
^ievous,  whatsoever  hath  been,  whalaoever  shall  be,  i^ 
It  is  our  lot  to  be  in  such  a  time,  when  there  ahoold  bes«ck 
a  gloomy  overcast  upon  the  glory  of  the  Christian  charct 
in  this  respect.  What  we  see  and  what  we  bear  of  tk« 
distance  and  disunion  amongst  Christians,  is  a  ad  arpH 
ment,  that  the  church  is  in  a  dismal  la|»e,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  in  a  great  measure  gone  from  amoo^  os,  life  re^ 
tired  and  gone.  If  it  were  amongst  as  to  enliven,  it  woold 
be  amongst  us  to  imite. 


SERMON  XIL* 

That  which  we  have  been  upon  in  the  last  disooon^ 
wa»— that  union  amongst  them  that  own  and  bear  tk 
Christian  name,  we  may  reckon,  will  be  one  ^rcat  eirct 
of  the  Spirit  poured  forth  ;  upon  which  the  happiaeas  <i 
the  church  will  greatly  depend. — Two  things  have  alreadr 
been  spoken  to  upon  this  dead : — 1.  That  such  a  anioD  k 
of  great  concernment  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  church:  and— 2.  That  it  is  the  proper  wore  of't^ 
Spirit  of  Grod  to  effect  it ;  and  consequently,  that  vbet 
that  Spirit  shall  be  generally  poured  forth,  such  a  nioa 
cannot  bat  generally  obtain. 

There  are  two  further  inquiries,  which  it  will  he  leqai- 
site  we  somewhat  insist  upon  relating  to  this  maner;— L 
What  kind  of  union  this  shall  be,  which  we  may  expect 
the  Spirit  poured  ft>rth  to  accomplish : — fL  In  waat  vaj 
we  may  expect  the  Spirit  to  accomplish  it. 

1.  What  kind  of  union  we  may  expect  it  to  be. 

And  we  may  expect  it  shall  be  such  in  the  ^enenl,  as 
wherein  the  duty  and  happiness  of  the  Chnstiaa  chorck 
shall  in  very  great  measure  consist ;  such  as  is  required  s$ 
matter  of  duty,  and  promised  as  mauer  of  ^ft;  and  which 
will  contribute  much  to  the  church's  felicity.  Bm  inas^ 
much  as  we  neither  expect  the  church  of  Qod  on  earth  *.o 
be  perfectly  sinless,  nor  perfectly  happy;  therefore  we 
cannot  expect  this  union  to  be  perfect :  nor  therefore  caa 
we  suppose  any  such  things  requisite  to  it,  as  masz  be 
thought  requisite  unto  a  perfect  union.  W^e  cannot  ihiait 
it  necessary,  that  this  Spirit  poured  forth  sboald  be,  a$ 

Soured  forth  or  communicated,  an  infallible  ^irii  is  cr> 
er  thereto,  when  it  comes  to  be  amongst  men  or  in  ihec; 
which  you  know  some  have  thought  very  necessary  in  or- 
der to  any  union  in  the  church  of  God;  hot  have  pnsecd- 
ed  highly  to  it,  without  being  able  to  agree  where  to  fix 
the  seat  of  the  spirit  of  iu fallibility  they  pretend  to  hare 
amongst  them.  And  since  a  union  and  agreement  la  hD> 
liness  is  as  necessary  for  the  church  of  God,  as  in  trath ; 
one  would  think  there  should  have  been  as  mnchpieteDoe 
to  an  impeccable  spirit  as  to  an  infallible,  and  every  wha, 
for  as  valuable  reason :  but  they  have  been  ashamed  » 
pretend  to  the  former,  whilst  the  pretenders  have  beta 
so  notoriously  vicious  and  vile  in  the  view  of  all  the  wor'il 
And  certainly,  if  there  were  an  infallible  smirit  •y^f** 
such  men,  we  may  justly  say  it  did  male  lAUart,  it  m 
ill-Iod^d  and  unfitly  in  the  midst  of  so  horrid  immuitin; 
and  did  no  more  become  them,  than  a  jewel  oi  goU  a 
swine's  snout.  But  that  we  may  be  a  little  more  partin- 
lar  here,  we  shall  briefly  show, — 1st,  What  a  mioa  we 
are  not  to  expect :— 3dly,  What  union  there  aireadr  is 
amongst  all  living  Chri.<«tians:  and — ^3dly,  Wliat  obmb' 
are  further  to  look  and  hope  for. 
1st,  What  union  we  are  not  to  expect. 

1.  Not  snch,  as  that  all  shall  agree  in  the  saa» 

of  knowledge ;  and  consequently,  that  there  will  not  be 
an  idenity  and  sameness  of  apprehension  ihrongfaoai  ■ 
all  things ;  for  then  there  must  be  the  same  measore  of 
knowledge.  There  is  no  man,  that  thinks  diflferent^fioa 
another  man,  hut  he  thinks  so  differently  either  tmlj  or 
falsely  -,  and  wherever  the  falsity  lies,  on  the  one  band  or 
the  other,  there  lies  so  much  ignorance :  but  it  is  never  is 
be  thought,  that  all  will  have  jost  the  same  mcnsoie  U 
knowledge. 
3.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  an  agreemcol  with  afl 
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in  the  same  pitch  of  holiness;  that  all  will  be  holy  alike; 
DO  one  more  holy,  more  spiritual,  more  heavenly  than 
another. 

3.  Nor  are  we  to  expect,  that  all  should  agree  in  the 
same  measure  of  joy  or  consolation ;  that  there  should  be 
the  same  sensations  of  divine  pleasure  in  all,  the  same 

Eleasant  motions  of  holy  and  spiritual  affections ;  which, 
e  they  as  holy  and  spiritual  as  they  will,  yet  must  also 
be  complexional  in  a  degree,  and  depend  much  even  upon 
the  bodily  temper,  wherein  no  man  can  think  that  all  shall 
ever  agree. 

4.  Nor  can  there  be  such  a  union,  as  shall  infer,  that  all 
must  be  of  the  same  rank  and  order,  the  same  station  and 
use  in  the  church  of  Qod :  which  indeed  would  not  belong 
to  the  perfection  of  union,  but  imperfection ;  it  would  be 
confusion,  instead  of  regular  and  perfect  imion.  Such 
kind  of  union  we  are  not  to  expect.  And  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered further  in  reference  to  tnis  matter, 

2ndly,  What  kind  of  union  there  already  is.  And  cer- 
tainly some  union  there  is  among  all  these  that  are  sin- 
cere and  living  Christians ;  such  I  chiefly  intend  as  the 
subject  of  the  union,  whereof  I  am  discoursing.  And 
there  is,  and  cannot  but  be  amongst  all  such,  a  union  in 
those  great  and  substantial  things,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  take  notice  of,  in  Eph.  iv.  3, 4.  They  are 
all  one  body,  one  living,  aaimated  body,  fay  one  and  the 
same  Spirit.  They  have  all  one  hope  of  their  calling,  one 
happiness  and  end ;  one  Lord,  one  faith ;  they  are  all  sub- 
stantially of  one  religion ;  one  baptism,  meaning  by  that 
(as  hath  been  noted)  not  so  much  the  sifntum,  as  the  riffut- 
tum ;  they  are  all  comprehended  within  the  bond  of  the 
same  covenant  of  life  and  peace.  They  have  all  one  Gk>d 
the  Father  of  all,  who  is  of  aU,  and  in  all,  and  through 

all. 

And,  which  sums  up  all  this,  one  way  or  another,  they 
are  all  united  in  one  common  head.  The  apostle,  speaking 
of  Christ,  sajTS,  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church. 
Col.  i.  18.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  in  Eph.  i.  2S,  S3. 
And  by  virtue  of  that  cmion  they  have  with  Christ  the  Me- 
diator, the  head  of  the  church,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they 
do  unite  and  agree  besides  in  all  the  other  things  that  were 
mentioned.  They  are  all  of  his  body.  It  is  from  him  they 
all  partake  of  that  one  and  the  same  Spirit.  It  is  he  that 
hath  opened  heaven  to  them,  given  them  a  prospect  of  an 
eternal  blessed  state,  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
before  their  eyes;  they  are  called  by  him  in  that  one  hope 
of  their  calling.  It  is  a  revelation  from  Gk>d  by  him,  that 
is  the  matter  of  their  common  faith.  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  that  covenant,  that  comprehends  them  all.  It  is  he  that 
reduces  and  restores  and  reunites  them  to  Qod,  and  sets 
all  things  right  between  him  and  them.  Therefore  herein 
is  the  sum  of  their  union,  that  they  have  all  one  Head, 
wherein  they  are  united. 

And  this  their  common  Head  is  not  only  a  political,  but 
a  vital  Head ;  as  is  apparently  enough  represented  in  those 
most  emphatical  expressions,  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  where  the 
metaphor  is  distinctly  pursued  of  a  union  between  the 
head  and  the  body:  That  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we 
may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head, 
even  Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether and  compacted,  by  that  which  every  joint  sum^ieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  or  every 
part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  it- 
self in  love.  With  which  agrees  that  in  Col.  1. 18.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church,  who  is  the  beginning, 
the  first-bom  A*om  the  dead,  Ac.  And  that  in  chap.  ii.  19. 
Not  holdinc  the  head,  from  which  all  the  body  by  joints 
and  bands  having  nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  to- 
gether, increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God.  All  these 
expressions  speak  a  vital  union,  such  as  every  member  in 
the  body  hath  with  the  head,  being  by  proper  ligaments 
jointed  into  its  own  place,  and  so  connected  with  thoee 
that  finally  and  ultimately  have  more  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  head;  fhmi  whence  there  are  those  several 
duelius,  those  conveyances  of  spirits,  bv  which  the  head 
doth  become  a  fountain  of  directive  anci  motive  influence 
unto  the  whole  body.  And  to  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
unto  the  church  a  fountain  both  of  directive  and  motive 
influence,  of  light  and  life. 

He  is  a  Fountain  of  light  to  all  true  Christians.  For 
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every  beam  of  true  light  is  a  ray  from  that  Sun  of  righte^ 
ousuess,  shines  from  and  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ^ 
We  are  under  a  dispensation,  wherein  the  Fkther  speaks 
to  us  by  his  Son,  who  is  the  brighmess  of  his  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  Heb.  i.  9,  3.  This  world 
were  universaU3r  a  region  of  nothing  else  but  pure  mere 
darkness,  were  it  not  for  him,  the  nght  that  lighteneth 
every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world,  according  to  Uie  se- 
veral variations  and  degrees  and  kinds  of  light  that  shine 
here  and  there.    And, 

He  is  also  a  fountain  of  life  and  vital  influence.  That 
very  liriit  is  vital  li^ht,  the  light  of  life.  The  life  was  the 
li^ht  of  men,  John  i.  4.  And  for  all  that  have  real  union 
with  him,  it  is  because  he  lives  that  they  live  also. 

Herein  therefore  they  have  union  witn  this  Head.  They 
all  participate  together  in  the  light  of  divine  truth,  where- 
of he  hath  been  the  teacher ;  of  ali  that  saving  wisdom  and 
knowledge  that  is  treasured  up  in  him.  In  him  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Col.  ii.  3. 
And  all  that  are  really  of  his  bodv.  unite  and  meet  in  a 
participation  of  necessary  light  and  knowledge  from  him ; 
they  partake  according  to  their  measure  of  necessary  truth 
fiom  that  Fountain,  so  much  as  is  essential  imto  the  Chris- 
tian religioL,  and  necessarily  concurs  unto  the  constituting 
of  that.  And  they  all  agree  in  the  participation  of  motive 
and  active  influence  from  him,  for  the  performance  of  all 
the  essentially  necessary  dnties  and  exercises  that  do  be- 
long to  the  Christian  life.  Such  a  union  there  is  amongst 
all  sincere  Christians.  This  is  implied  in  ^he  expression 
of  holding  the  head  before  mentioned.  Th^  truly  hold 
the  head,  who  are  so  united  to  it,  as  that  by  virtue  of  that 
union  they  receive  and  derive  thence  the  knowledge  and 
perception  of  all  essentialljr  requisite  truth,  and  that  life 
and  power  that  is  also  requisite  to  the  duty  that  lies  upon 
Christians  as  such. 

There  hafh  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  between 
the  reformed  and  those  of  the  Roman  church,  about  thnt 
distinction  of  the  essentials  and  extrarcssentials  of  Christi- 
anity. But  let  men  cavil  as  long  as  they  will,  it  would 
manifestly  be  the  most  absurd  thmg  in  ail  the  world  to 
deny  the  distinction ;  for  if  any  would  deny  it,  I  would 
inquire  of  them :  Wliich  part  of  the  distinction  is  it,  that 
you  would  deny  1  Would  you  deny,  that  there  are  essential 
parts  of  Christianity  ^  or  else,  that  there  are  extra -essential 
parts  1  If  the  distinction  be  not  good,  one  of  these  partsf 
must  be  denied.  But  if  any  would  say,  there  are  no 
essential  parts;  that  would  be  to  sav,  that  the  Christian  re* 
ligion  hath  no  being ;  for  certainly  that  is  nothing,  unto 
which  nothing  is  essential.  And  to  say,  that  there  are  no 
extra-essential  parts,  is  to  say,  that  a  man  eannot  be  a 
Christian  imless  he  knows  evenr  thing  of  truth,  and  unless 
he  punctually  do  every  thing  or  dutv,  whether  he  know  it 
or  not ;  then  a  man  could  not  be  a  Chriirtian  unless  he  did 
certainly  know  the  meaning  of  the  numbn  *'  six  hundred 
sixty-six,"  and  a  thousand  difficult  passages  besides  up 
and  down  the  Scripture.  So  that  in  effect,  to  denv  the 
distinction  of  essential  and  extrapessential  parts  in  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  it.  must  either  be  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  Christianity,  or  that  there  is  any  such  thmg 
as  a  Christian ;  if  there  be  no  essentiid  P^'^:  Christianity 
is  nothing ;  for  that  is  nothing  to  which  notning  is  essen* 
tial ;  and  if  there  be  none  extra-essential,  then  there  are  no 
Christians;  for  certainly  there  is  no  man,  that  knows  and 
does  ereTj  thing  that  fcielongs  to  the  Christian  religion. 
But  that  there  are  essential  parts,  and  therefore  extra^^ssen- 
tial  too,  is  most  evident ;  and  which  the  essential  parts  be, 
in  contradistinction  to  all  others,  is  not  obscurely  intima- 
ted to  us  in  the  Scripture  itself,  in  such  $wmnuu  of  Chri^ 
tian  doctrine  and  practice,  as  we  have  pointed  to  us  here 
and  there  in  some  remarkable  texts.  As,  when  we  are 
told,  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  To  us  there  is  but  one  Gkxl,  the  Fa- 
ther, of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him. 
Where  we  have  the  great  objects  upon  which  religion 
terminates ;  God  considered  as  God,  the  end ;  and  Christ 
the  mediator,  the  way  to  that  end.  And  then  we  are  not 
without  what  is  summary  too  of  the  acts  to  be  done  in  re- 
ference to  those  objects.  The  apostle,  speaking  of  the 
course  he  had  taken  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel,  resolTas  all  into  this  sum;  he  had  been  tsstiiyiiif 
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boiii  to  Jews  Slid  Oieekt  rcnentance  towards  God,  and  feith 
towmrd  aax  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  Acts  zz.  21.  Which  are 
such  acts  or  parts  of  Christiaa  practice,  as  belong  to  the 
incboaiJOD  of  the  Christian  course  at  first,  and  then  to  be 
continued  afterwards  through  it ;  but  so  as  to  comprehend 
many  particulars  of  practice  besides  -,  whereof  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  giires  us  another  summary,  Matt.  zziL  37, 
Ac,  Thou  sbak  lotre  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  bean, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  And,  thou 
shalt  lore  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandmenls.  saith  he,  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
And  indeed  you  hare  objects  and  acts  implicitly  compre- 
hended toeether  in  that  great  summary,  that  is  ezprcssive 
of  the  faith,  into  which  Ubrist  directeu  his  apostles  to  pro- 
selyte all  nations  into  which  they  were  to  baptize  them  -,  that 
is.  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Matt.  zzviiL  19.  Where  the  Father  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  end,  the  Son  as  the  way,  and  the  Spirit 
as  the  great  principle  to  move  souls  towards  that  end 
through  that  way.  If  aw  there  are  none,  that  are  sincere 
and  living  Cbri5tians,  but  do  and  must  unite  in  such  thin^ 
as  these,  these  great  essentials  and  substantials  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

But  it  may  now  be  said ;  If  there  be  so  much  union 
amongst  all  Christians  already  in  these  so  great  and  sub^ 
stantiai  things,  what  further  union  must  we  look  fori 
which  was  the  third  thing  we  proposed  to  speak  to  upon 
this  head ; 

3dly,  What  further  union  we  are  yet  to  ezpect  and  hope 
for.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ana  ought  to  be 
lamented,  that  there  is  all  this  union  with  very  much  dis- 
imion ;  such  disunion,  that  is  in  a  high  degree  dishonour- 
able toGM,  scandalous  to  the  world,  and  uncomfortable  to 
the  ChristiaB  community  within  itself.  You  well  know, 
that  there  may  be  one  house  standing  upon  one  foundation ; 
and  yet  mwerably  shattered,.  itt-sumMHrted,  iH-corered. 
There  may  be  one  large  &inily,  all  under  one  fomily- 
governor ;  and  yet  many  sidings  and  contentions  in  it, 
many  parties,  and  port-takings  this  way  and  that.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  a  city,  a  kingdom,  an  army,  or  any  such 
aggregate  body.  The  like  may  be  said  even  of  a  man  him- 
self, that  hath,  while  be  is  a  man,  several  parts  united  in  him ; 
but  yet  this  living  man  may  be  sick,  very  sick,  and  even 
nigh  to  death,  in  a  most  languishing  slate ;  soul  and  body 
still  united,  and  several  parts  in  the  body  still  united  with 
one  another;  but  it  may  be  some  dyin^,  some  dead,  all 
languishing  at  least ;  and,  as  the  case  is  in  some^diseases, 
one  member  falling  foul  upon  another,  the  man  beating, 
hurting,  wounding  hinselti  the  parts  are  still  in  onion } 
but  this  is  a  union  very  remote  from  what  belongs  to  a 
sound,  sober,  healthy  man,  in  good  plight  every  way.  And 
so  the  matter  is  with  the  Christian  church  too.  We  do 
acknowledge  such  a  union  in  all  the  fore-mentioned  things, 
in  all  things  of  that  nature ;  but  it  is  with  a  most  scandal- 
ous and  pernicious  disunion.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  totally  forsaken  the  Christian  church; 
but  it  is  plain,  it  is  miserably  languishing  and  nezt  to 
death;  according  to  the  import  of  that  ezpression  to  the 
Sardian  church,  Rev.  iii.  3.  Strengthen  the  things  that 
remain,  that  are  ready  to  die.  There  is  truth,  but  wrapt 
up  in  obscurity,  and  neUt  in  onrifirhteonsness ;  as  is  too 
covious  to  common  observation.  And  therefore  it  is  an- 
other sort  of  union  than  this  is,  m  respect  of  the  degree 
and  perfection  of  it,  that  we  are  yet  to  look  for ;  and  which 
certainly  the  Spirit,  when  poured  forth  copiously  and 
generally,  (as  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  it  will  be,)  will 
effect  and  bring  about.  This  union,  wnich  we  are  to  ez- 
pect, (as  indeed  the  union,  which  already  we  have  in  nature 
and  kind,)  is  to  be  both  intellectual  and  cordial.  We  are 
to  ezpect  an  improvement  of  it  unto  a  much  hiffher  degree 
in  both  these  kinds,  a  higher  union  both  of  juagment  and 
love. 

1.  A  much  higher  intellectual  tmion,  than  we  hitherto 
find ;  a  nearer  union,  and  agreement  in  mind  and  judg- 
ment amongst  Christians.  And  it  is  ver^  unreasonable 
not  to  ezpect  it,  when  we  consider  how  plain  and  ezpress 
the  charge  is  concerning  that  kind  of  union ;  it  is  very 
unreasonable  to  think,  that  the  people  of  God,  the  commu- 
nity of  Christians,  shall  be  alway^  in  so  notorious  a  dis- 
crepancy from  their  rule,  even  inthu  particular  ease. 


the  solemnity  of  that  charge,  in  I  Cor.  1. 10.  Now  I  be> 
seech  you.  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jcsaa  ChriM, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  di- 
visions among  ^ou ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together 
in  the  same  mmd  and  in  the  same  judgmeaL  Do  we  thiak 
the  Christian  communiQr  shall  be  never  nearer  the  mk  in 
this  cas4^,  than  it  is  1  we  have  reason  to  ezpect  it  shall; 
and  especially  since  we  find  it  is  so  ezprcsaly  foretold,  that 
in  the  latter  days  (which  this  diseourse  we  have  in  haad 
hath  reference  to)  one  heart  shall  be  given,  asd  one  way, 
Jer.  zzzii.  99.  Certainly  there  shaU  be  so  much  agmmcat 
in  minds  and  judgments,  as  shall  lead  the  people  of  Go4 
all  into  one  way ;  for  such  a  word  cannot  fall  to  tne  groond, 
and  is  not  put  into  the  Bible  to  stand  for  a  cipher  thete. 
And  we  have  it  ezpressly  promised,  that  of  them  that  arc 
all  intent  to  nress  forward  towards  the  saaae  mark,  aad 
wherein  they  nave  attained,  to  do  all  to  their  nnenaosi  lo 
walk  by  the  same  rule ;  if  in  any  thing  they  be  otberwiK 
minded,  God  shall  revoJ  this  to  them,  Phil.  iii.  15, 16.  It 
is  also  ezpressly  prmnised  by  our  Lord  Christ  hirasdi; 
that  they  inat  will  do  his  will,  shall  know  the  doctrine  whe- 
ther it  M  of  God,  yea  or  no,  John  vii.  17.  Certainly,  when 
the  Spirit  comes  to  be  so  copiously  and  generally  poured 
forth,  men  will  be  attempered  more  to  the  will  or  God; 
there  will  be  more  earnest  minding  and  endemvovnag  lo 
do  hb  will ;  self-will  will  not  be  the  common  ink  aad 
law  amongst  those  that  bear  the  name  of  ChristiaB^  b 
now  it  is;  and  upon  this  is  that  great  promise  ^rooaded; 
all  that  is  rec|uired,is,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  wiU.  W 
shall  know  his  doctrine."  There  is  no  ao  neccaiary  tad 
certain  qualifieation  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  tnu^v 
noeerity;  when  men  do  inquire  for  truth,  not  to  gratify 
curiosity,  not  to  serve  an  interest,  not  to  keep  wp  a  panj, 
not  to  promote  a  base  design ;  but  with  sincere  hearts,  tbit 
they  maynnderstand  what  the  ^ood  and  accCTtable  will  of 
the  Lord  is.  They  that  are  intent  upon  this,  on-  Lord 
Christ  will  not  fail  them,  nor  break  his  promise^thaisach 
who  will  do  his  will,  shal!  know  the  dcietrine.  There  k  a 
peculiar  gust  and  relish,  whith  the  truth  that  is  after  god- 
liness always  carries  ia  it  to  persons  that  are  alive  and 
well,  and  that  have  their  senses  ezereised  to  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  Cannot  my  taste  discern  pervrrap 
things!  saith  Job,  chap.  vi.  90.  Has  not  a  lively  Chris- 
tian a  taste  to  discern  some  things  that  areohstmctivraad 
destructive  to  the  Christian  reli^on  and  me  Cbrisiiaa  in- 
terest in  the  world  1  a  person  alive,  and  with  seases  ezer- 
eised, win  taste  it  out ;  even  as  the  new-born  babe  dcsifo 
sincere  milk,  while  it  would  refuse  that  which  is  eorrapi 
and  mized  with  any  thing  imgratefnl.  Herein  we  are  i* 
ezpect  much  more  of  an  intellectual  nnioft,  or  mmk 
juagment  concerning  the  great  truths  of  God. 

2.  A  arach  nearer  and  more  inward  cordial  mii 
union  of  love.    When  the  Spirit  was  mo 
poured  forth  upon  Christ's  ascension,  see  how  it  was  w:tk 
Christians  in  that  respeet,  Acts  ii.  46^    They  comiaard 
daily  with  one  accord  m  the  temple:  Our  trantslatina  rea- 
ders it  too  faintly;  bi»o$vfiaSd¥,  they  met  top^her  all  with 
one  mind :  so  the  ezpression  literally  signifies.  Aadcha^ 
iv.  32.  it  is  said,  that  believers  were  all  of  one  heait  and 
one  soul ;  t8  vX^wt  twp  vtrn^&mt^  h  4  «afA'«  ra«  i  ^^f^x^  *•< 
Of  the  mmUiiude  that  ieKeved  ikert  wms  imi  mtekemfimU 
simi;  as  if  they  were  a  community,  all  acted  and  aaima- 
ted  by  one  soul.    However  nnlike'itself  the  ehurch  of  Go4 
is  grown  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  aol 
grown  unlike  itself;  and  therefore  when  it  tiMntj  to  be 
poured  forth  as  it  hath  been,  it  will  still  net  as  it 
done,  uniformly  and  agreeably  to  itself;  and 
that  now  are  many  parties,  divided  and  shattered, 
this  way  and  that,  all  one  entire  piece.  How  pass* 
longing  do  the  apostle's  ezpressions  import  him  to  be.  m 
reference  to  this  one  thing,  that  is,  the  naioo  composed  of 
the  two  things  I  have  mentioned,  of  a  nnioa  ia  mind  and 
judgment,  and  of  a  closure  in  heart  and  love,  in  Col.  iL  1, 
3.    I  would,  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  1  bare  far 
you  and' for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  fm  as  many  as  hava 
not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh ;  that  their  hearts  Wkigbc  be 
comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love,  and  unto  m  the 
riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  underslandins,  to  tbe  ae^ 
knowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  or  the  Feather, 
and  of  Cnrist.    This  is  the  union  that  he  covets ; 
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must  know,  that  that  Spirit,  who  is  to  be  the  author  of  this 
anion,  was  no  doubt  the  author  of  these  very  desires  and 
loninngs  of  the  apostle's  soul  about  it ;  it  acts  agreeably  to 
itself.  He  desired  and  longed  so  earnestly  for  this,  that 
they  might  be  knit  together  both  in  love  and  understand- 
ing,  to  tne  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  what  have  tnere  been,  even 
from  the  dictate  and  direction  of  the  Spirit,  so  earnest 
longings  for  1  Why,  though  so  long  before,  we  are  to  ac- 
count these  very  longings  to  be  the  earnest  of  these  things 
desired,  and  so  to  expect  that  whereof  they  are  the  earnest. 

We  thus  far  see,  what  union  we  are  not  to  expect,  what 
already  is.  and  what  we  are  to  expect  and  look  tor  further 
than  yet  there  is,  or  than  yet  we  see. 

Upon  all  this,  while  as  yet  we  behold  so  Httle  of  so  de- 
sirable a  thing,  we  have  reason  to  account  that  it  is  with 
the  church  of  God  a  time  of  his  hiding  his  face,  and  of  the 
restraint  of  his  Spirit.  I  will  no  more  hide  my  face,  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit.  While  the  Spirit  is  not  poured  forth, 
even  with  reference  to  this  blessed  end  and  work ;  this  is 
the  notion  which  we  ought  to  have  concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  Christian  church;  it  is  a  time  of  God's  hiding 
his  face  from  them  ;  the  bright  and  glorious  face,  that  hath 
shone  apon  it  sometimes,  and  that  we  are  to  expect  should 
shine,  ia  yet  obscured  and  hid.  And  what  should  our 
posture  be  upon  that  account  1  while  we  must  reckon  this 
the  common  state  and  case  of  the  Christian  church  at  this 
day ;  in  what  posture  should  our  souls  be  1    And  surely, 

1.  It  ought  to  be  a  very  mournful  posture.  How  hath 
he  covered  with  a  cloud  m  his  anger  the  daughter  of  his 
people !  how  is  her  glory  confounded !  When  he  did  de- 
cline to  go  with  the  people  of  Israel  further  on  in  their 
way  towards  Canaan,  saying,  I  will  send  an  angel  before 
thee,  and  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the  Amorite,  &c. 
He  shall  destroy  them  for  you.  "  But  I  will  not  go  up  in 
the  midst  of  thee,  I  will  not  go  with  you  any  further."  The 
ptople,  it  is  said,  when  they  heard  these  evil  tidings, 
mourned,  and  no  man  did  put  on  him  his  ornaments,' 
Elxod.  xxxiii.  3,  3,  4.  It  is  a  mourning  time,  when  the 
bridegroom  is  withdrawn :  and  there  is  no  sadder  token 
that  he  is  withdrawn,  than  to  behold  the  confusions  which 
have  ensued  in  his  absence. 

8.  It  ought  to  be  an.  expecting,  a  waiting  posture.  Sure 
this  dark  and  gloomy  night  will  be  succeeded  by  a  morn- 
ing :  it  will  not  be  a  perpetual,  eternal  night ;  there  will  be 
a  time,  when  the  hid  face  will  again  appear,  and  the  cloud 
remove.  I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  hideth  his  face 
from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I  will  look  for  him,  Isa.  viii. 
17.  And  it  should  be  an  earnest,  desirous,  longing  expectar 
tion.  There  can  be  no  more  dismal  token  upon  us,  than  to 
be  indifferent :  he  is  gone,  his  face  is  hid,  he  is  not  to  be 
seen ;  and  whether  he  come  towards  us  again,  whether 
we  shall  see  him  again  any  more,  we  matter  it  not ;  this 
would  be  the  most  dismal  token. 


SERMON  Xni.* 

Besidb  the  principles,  which  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  when 
copiously  and  generally  poured  forth,  will  work  in  each 
individual  person,  tendmg  to  create  a  happy  state  of  things 
in  the  church :  we  proposed  to  speak  of  two  genieral  effects, 
that  must  have  the  Christian  community  as  such,  for  the 
subject  of  them,  and  not  individual  persons  only,  viz. 
union  and  order. 

Much  hath  been  said  upon  the  former,  the  desirable 
effect  of  union.  It  bath  been  shown,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  church  doth  much  depend  upon  this,  and  that  it  is  the 

{)roper  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  to  effect  it :  and  then  the 
ast  time  we  came  to  speak  to  a  twofold  inquiry: — 1.  What 
kind  of  union  this  is  to  be.  This  we  have  gone  through, 
and  now  proceed  to  a  second,  viz. 

3.  In  what  way  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  forth  may  be 
expected  to  effect  this  union. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  effect  it  by  the  same 
means,  Irf  which  it  shall  revive  and  recover  religion ;  of 
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which  wo  have  so  largely  spoken  .•  At  the  same  time  when 
it  makes  the  Christian  church  a  living  church,  it  will  make 
it  one,  that  b,  in  that  higher  and  more  eminent  degree, 
whereof  we  have  been  sneaking.  It  is  but  one  and  the 
same  thing,  or  is  done  eddem  operd,^  the  making  the  church 
more  holy  and  the  making  it  one :  what  brings  Christians  \ 
nearer  to  God  and  Christ,  will  certainly  and  infallibly  at , 
once  bring  them  nearer  to  one  another.  For  it  is  manifest,  < 
that  the  greatest  differences  that  are  to  be  found  in  th«» 
Christian  world,  lie  between  the  godly  and  the  ungodly, 
the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  the  sincere  and  tne  in- 
sincere :  whatever  differences  there  are  amongst  the  people 
of  QqA  themselves,  those  are  still  the  greatest  differences 
which  lie  between  them  and  those  who  are  not  of  them; 
fi*r  there  the  disagreement  is  about  having  the  Lord  for 
our  God.  Every  ungodly  man  is  his  own  idol  -,  he  hath 
yet  this  first  step  to  take  in  religion,  the  choosing  of  God 
alone  to  be  his  Gk)d:  now  the  difference  must  needs  be 
vast,  between  those  that  take  the  Lord  for  their  God,  and 
those  that  take  him  not,  but  serve  a  base  and  despicable 
idol,  self,  and  make  all  to  their  very  uttermost  subservient 
unto  that.  The  sincere  and  insincere  differ  about  their  last 
end  ;  which  is  the  greatest  difference  that  can  be  imagined. 
All  men's  courses  are  shaped  and  directed  by  the  ends, 
which  they  propose  to  themselves :  and  to  have  the  Lord 
for  our  Grod,  and  to  have  him  for  our  supreme  and  ultimate 
end,  is  all  one.  Now  how  vastly  must  those  ways  needs 
differ,  that  lead  to  two  directly  contrary  ends !  therefore 
still  the  greatest  difference  cannot  but  be  between  the  godly 
and  the  earthly  carnal-minded  man,  who  hath  himself  for 
his  God,  and  all  the  world  if  be  could  compass  it,  for  a 
sacrifice  to  his  own  idol,  himself.  Men  of  that  temper  and 
complexion  of  soul  are  the  men  that  stand  most  off  from 
union,  and  that  are  the  greatest  schismatics  in  all  the  world ; 
it  cannot  but  be  so.  Therefore,  whensoever  the  Spirit  of 
Gkxl  poured  forth,  shall  make  men  agree  in  having  the 
Lord  for  their  God,  this  God  shall  be  our  God ;  when 
men  shall  become  more  generally  sincere  and  thorough 
Christians ;  then  it  cannot  but  be,  that  they  shall  be  united 
with  one  another,  and  agree  in  far  greater  things  than  it  is 
possible  they  can  differ  from  one  another  in.  And  there- 
fore in  the'  forementioned  Jer.  xxxii.  38,  ^.  at  the  same 
time  when  it  is  said.  They  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will 
be  their  God ;  it  is  inmiediately  added,  And  I  will  give 
them  one  heart  and  one  way.  This  union  cannot  but  be 
the  result  of  more  lively,  serious  religion,  and  of  deeper 
impressions  of  godliness  and  of  the  Divine  image  upon  the 
souls  of  men.  Not  only  as  that  union  between  the  blessed 
persons  in  the  Gtodhead  is  the  pattern  of  union  amongst 
the  people  of  God ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Fa- 
ther art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  John  xvii.  21.  But  also  as 
such  a  imion  is  the  certain  and  necessary  result  of  other 
excellencies,  wherein  the  Divine  image  aoth  consist,  and 
wherein  holy  ones  do  and  cannot  but  resemble  God.  One 
apostle  g^vin^  an  account  of  God,  how  we  are  to  conceive 
of  him,  gives  it  us  under  these  two  notions,  that  he  isUjgrht, 
and  that  he  is  love,  1  John  i.  5.  chap.  iv.  8.  16.  The 
image  of  Gk)d  in  these  two  things,  more  generally  and 
vividly  impressed  upon  men,  doth  this  whole  business, 
makes  them  all  one.  How  blessed  a  union  would  there 
be,  when  Christians  shall  generally  appear  the  representap 
tions  of  the  blessed  OoA  niniself  in  these  two  things,  a 
composition,  as  it  were,  of  light  and  love. 

Therefore,  to  give  you  more  distinctly  the  account,  how 
or  Id  what  way  &e  Spirit  poured  forth  should  bring  about 
this  union ;  it  will  be, — 1st,  By  increasing  of  light  and 
knowledge  amongst  them  that  bear  the  Christian  name 
every  wliere  in  the  world: — Sdly,  By  giving  greater 
measures  of  grace.  By  the  former,  men  shall  generally 
come  to  be  more  knowmg  in  things  necessary  to  the  union ; 
and  by  the  latter,  they  shall  be  more  patient  of  dissent 
from  one  another  in  things  less  necessary  to  be  known. 

1st,  By  an  increase  of  light  and  knowledge  in  things 
more  necessary  to  be  known.  I  do  not  mean  nere  merely 
notional  knowledge ;  as  the  apo^le  doth  not  mean  that  of 
(Sod,  when  he  saith,  that  Gkxi  is  light ;  but  I  mean  that 
knowled^  received  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  that  lies  in 
the  next  immediate  tendency  to  holiness ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  that  is  after  godlmess,  as  such,  in  that  designed 
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and  direct  tendency,  as  it  doth  attemper  and  dispose  the 
minds  of  men  mito  the  reception  of  trath  as  sanctifjring. 
Sanctify  them  by  the  iruih ;  thy  word  is  truth,  John  xvii. 
17.  We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  Qod  for  you, 
-^that  he  bath  chosen  you  unto  salvation,  through  saneti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,  S  Thess.  ii  13. 
The  truth,  as  it  lies  in  an  immediate  tendoicy  to  godliness, 
and  is  transformative  of  the  soul  into  a  holy  and  godly 
frame ;  so  we  must  conceive  it  to  be  impressed  in  order  to 
this  blessed  work:  otherwise  there  wants  the  cement,  and 
that  which  should  hold  hearts  together,  as  intent  and  di> 
rected  all  towards  one  common  design  and  end.  And  unto 
this  purpc^,  we  must  suppose  the  Spirit  poured  forth  shall 
heal  the  disaffection  of  men's  minds  unto  such  truth,  or 
unto  truth  considered  under  that  notion  and  upon  that  ac- 
count. It  hath  a  great  work  to  do  for  this  end  upon  the 
minds  of  men ;  the  union  that  is  to  be  broaght  about,  ^as 
was  observed  upon  the  former  head,)  being  necessarily  m- 
tellectual  first,  and  then  cordial.  It  is  in  the  mind  that 
the  first  concoction  of  truth  must  be  wrought,  in  order'  to 
a  further  and  more  perfect  concoction  in  the  heart  aAer- 
wards.  And  whereas  there  is  a  manifold  distemperature 
and  malady^  even  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  renders  them 
incapable  of  useful,  practical  Gospel  knowledge ;  the  great 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  must  be  to  remove  and  heal 
those  infirmities  and  maladies  of  the  mind,  and  to  do  it 
generally  amongst  Christians ;  that  so  they  may  be  brought 
to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  in  divinelmowledge ; 
as  the  expression  is  CoL  i.  10.  I  might  make  a  copious 
enumeration  here  of  many  such  mali^ies  and  distempers 
in  the  mind,  by  which  it  becomes  disaffected  to  truth :  and 
which  appear  now  to  be  epidemical  evils,  and  need  there- 
fore a  universal  effusion  of  the  Spjrit  to  cure  them,  and  so 
to  bring  about  the  intellectual  union,  of  which  we  speak. 
These  maladies,  though  some  of  them  be  in  the  mind  itself, 
yet  most  of  them  are  originally  in  the  heart,  and  thence 
come  to  a&ct  and  distemper  the  mind,  and  render  it  less 
susceptive  of  useful  and  savoury  knowledge.    As, — 

There  is  an  tmapprekensivtness  too  generally  observable 
in  the  minds  of  men ;  a  dalness  towards  the  apprehension 
of  truth.  The  Spirit  of  Grod,  when  it  comes  to  be  gene- 
rally poured  forth,  (as  it  was  said  to  be  upon  the  Messiah 
himself  on  whom  it  was  poured  forth  without  measure,  and 
thence  to  be  transfused,  as  from  a  common  fountain,  imto 
all  that  have  vital  union  with  him,)  will  make  men  of 
quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  tne  Lord :  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, Isa.  xi.  3. 

There  is  a  sMkful  oscitancf  in  the  minds  of  most ;  a  re- 
eardlessness  and  unconcemedness  to  know  the  great  and 
deep  thin^  of  Gkxl :  and  that  causes  a  great  disagreement 
anddisunion  in  the  Christian  world.  There  are  many  that 
stint  themselves :  they  think  they  know  enough,  and  de- 
sire to  know  no  more,  and  cannot  endure  to  to  onl-gone 
oy  others,  or  that  any  should  exceed  their  measure.  As 
these  latter  times,  with  reference  to  which  we  speak,  will 
certainly  be  times  of  very  much  knowledge ;  so  they  will 
be  of  vecy  much  inquiry :  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,  IJan.  xii.  4.  There  will  not 
be  a  slothful,  oscitant  sitting  down  with  a  present  measure 
and  attainment,  but  there  will  be  a  following  on  to  know 
the  Lord,  as  yon  have  it,  Hos.  vi.  3.  and  then  the  promise 
of  "  his  ffping  forth  shall  be  prepared  as  the  mommg;"  as 
it  immediately  follows.  There  will  be  alwajrs  new  and 
fresh  breakings  forth  of  divine  light,  ready  to  reward  the 
endeavour  of  them  that  seriously  set  themselves  to  inquire 
and  seek  after  it. 

There  is  very  generally  observable  with  many  nrach  ere- 
dniUif  s  aptness  to  take  up  reports.  The  simple,  sajrs  So- 
lomon,  believeth  every  word,  Prov.  xiv.  16.  And  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  every  one,  that  can  tell  a  plausible 
story,  and  a  little  set  off  any  fancy  and  novel  invention  of 
his  own,  makes  it  presently  to  obtain  and  pass  for  a  reve- 
lation :  and  hence  comes,  as  is  obvious  to  common  obser- 
vation, much  of  that  division  that  hath  been  observable  m 
oar  days. 

There  is  also,  on  the  contrary  hand,  maexcesswtincredit' 
litp,  or  unaptness  to  believe  things ;  because  they  are  very 
great  and  glorious,  and  exceed  the  measoics  of  our  pre- 
conceptions or  preconceived  thoughts,  the  evil  of  which 
our  Saviour  upbraids  his  disciples  with,  that  they  were 


slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  had  mka, 
the  things  contained  in  the  divine  revelaiion  thai  had  beta 
made  before  by  the  prophets  concemifi|^him,  Loke  xxiv.  S& 

There  is  inumtidtratifn  ;  an  inability  to  consider  aai 
weigh  things,  to  ponder  and  balance  them  as  the  case  any 
require.  Men  are  apt,  rashly  and  without  osiBg  their  aa- 
derstandings,  to  take  up  things  upon  their  very  iiat  tp- 
pearance.  It  is  spoken  concemmg  these  latter  days,  la 
Isa.  xxxii.  4.  that  even  the  heart  of  the  rash  shall  aikdcr- 
stand  knowledge ;  of  those  that  were  so,  before  they  shall 
be  cured  of  that  malady.  There  is  also  an  naaptnese  is 
consider,  as  well  as  an  inability  and  indispoaiiioo  to  it; 
many  tunes  from  a  kind  of  saperstitioiis  fear,  that  men 
think  they  must  not  use  their  understaadiAga  to  examine 
and  search  into  things,  that  it  is  not  yet  permitted  id  thea 
to  do  so :  as  if  God  had  given  men  faculties,  which  they 
were  not  to  use :  they  might  as  well  be  afraid  tolookapca 
an  object  with  their  eyes,  and  to  pry  into  k,  and  to  lamr 
that  way  to  distin^ish  between  one  thing  and  aBOtber. 

There  is,  crpposite  to  that,  a  certain  peimiautf  sf  miad : 
when  men  wul  make  it  their  business  to  tear  asd  onravd 
all  principles,  and  they  must  have  their  reason  satisfied  ia 
eveiy  thing,  or  they  will  be  satisfied  in  nothing. 

There  is  an  in^icummeu  ;  an  unabilitjr  to  eoncfaide; 
after  considering  never  so  much,  never  so  lon^,  whca  tke 
balance  will  never  be  cast.  So  many  are  ever  lemming,  aad 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  2  Tim.  iii.  7 
never  conclude,  never  determine ;  but  are  always  asckiltf- 
ren  tossed  to  and  fro. 

There  is,  again,  a  certain  seepUcum  tfwtmd  with  a  gietf 
many ;  that  when  others  have  stated  and  settled,  evn  by 
common  agreement  and  consent  in  the  Christian  chaich, 
such  conclusions,  yet  declaim  against  every  thing  as  oa- 
certain ;  not  only  from  a  peculiar  inability  toaaakeajad^ 
ment;  but  from  a  principle  that  there  is  no  judgment  is 
be  made,  and  that  there  is  nothing  certain  at  all,  or  oa^ 
to  be  looked  upon  as  such  -,  which  hath  starved  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  made  it  languish  for  a  long  tuBe,  as  to  the 
matter  of  sound  knowled^. 

There  is  instaHHtf  ofyudgwieni  ;  that  when  men  have 
concloded  and  determined  upon  good  evidence,  this  is  tme 
and  ought  to  be  adhered  to  accordingly,  yet  they  are  pn- 
sently  off  again ;  and  therefore  are  so  remote  mm  agrefr- 
ing  with  the  generality  of  other  Christians,  that  they  axe 
never  found  long  to  agree  with  thenooelvea. 

There  is,  as  wnat  is  more  directlv  op}N)6iie  to  the  former, 
a  certain  kind  of  obsHntuf  of  mind,  prejudice,  a  fixed  pre- 
possession with  corrupt  and  false  principles,  that  once  m- 
oihed  shall  never  be  quitted ;  and  which  doth  very  freqaesl- 
ly  proceed  from  an  enslavedness  onto  human  dictates :  ibil 
is,  that  they  have  taken  some  one  or  other  to  be  a  leader 
to  them,  and  an  orator ;  and  so  give  away  thai  fiaith,  whka 
is  due  only  unto  a  divine  revelation,  and  ovcht  lo  pdch 
and  centre  there,  imto  the  fallible  judgment  of  a  man ;  ia 
direct  contradiction  to  that  rule  of^  our  Lord  Chnst,  Call 
no  man  Rabbi,  call  no  man  Master  upon  earth,  fiAaiL  xxin. 
8,  10.  Do  not  enslave  your  minds  and  jodgments  to  aaf 
man. 

It  must  be  supposed,  that  when  ever  the  ^nrit  of  Gcd 
doth  that  blessed  work  in  the  world,  to  revire  and  leeoter 
religion  and  Christianity,  it  will  unite  Christians  even  by 
this  means,  the  curing  of  these  great  maladies  and  dirtean 
pers,  that  are  in  the  minds  of  men  so  generally,  and  by  whack 
they  are  rendered  indisposed  and  averse  to  the  cnienaiB- 
ment  and  retention  of  sound  Gospel  knowledge.  fYx*  iha 
spirit,  where  it  is  given,  is  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mmd,  9 
Tim.  i.  7.  The  word,  that  is  rendered  soundnesa  of  mind 
there,  vtn^vw^is.  signifies  sobrietf,  a  spirit  of  aobnetr.  In- 
deed that  word  uoih  commonly  misguide  men ;  and  they 
apply  it  unto  a  thing  far  inferior  in  nature  and  dignity  uam 
that  which  it  truly  signifies ;  as  if  it  were  to  be  oppmed 
oidy  to  gross  sensusJ  wickedness.  But  solMiety,  as  the 
veiy  notation  of  the  word  doth  import,  hath  its  seat  and 
subject  in  the  mind,  and  doth  firstly  and  chi^^  aflect  thai 
A  sound  mind  and  a  sober  mind  is  all  one.  Till  the  Spirii 
of  God  do  in  these  several  respects  cure  men's  mintt,  st 
is  impossible  there  should  be  union  or  agreement ;  naiess 
men  do  agree  only  in  being  diseased ;  or,  f  which  would 
not  do  the  business  neither,)  unless  they  eoiud  agree  allm 
be  in  one  disease,  which  would  be  a  very  unhappy 
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also.  When  therefore  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  shall 
oniFenally  come  forth  apon  men^  and  create  the  world 
Christians,  and  create  the  Christian  world  a  region  of 
light;  when  it  shall  generally  make  men  apprehensive, 
inquiring,  serious,  considerate,  judicious,  lovers  of  the 
truth  even  for  itself,  sincere,  so  as  to  entertain  truth  with 
no  other  design  than  only  that  the  life  of  godliness  may 
be  promoted  and  served  by  it;  there  cannot  but  then  be  in 
a  very  great  degree  the  happy  anion  obtaining  amongst 
Christians,  whereof  we  have  spoken. 

But  yet,  when  all  this  is  done,  we  cannot  suppose  by  it. 
that  men  should  be  brodght  to  know  all  things ;  but  still 
there  will  be  many  things,  wherein  they  cannot  but  remain 
ignorant,  and  consequently  dissent  and  differ  in  many 
things  from  one  another.  Therefore  the  Spirit  of  God 
poured  forth  must  be  supposed  also  to  effect  tnis  union, 

9dly,  By  making  Christians  more  generalljr  patient  of 
dissent  from  one  another,  in  less  necessary  things  which 
they  may  not  still  so  generally  know.  And,  if  we  consider, 
what  the  genuine  operations  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God 
are,  and  what  kind  of  Spirit  that  is  wherever  it  comes  to 
obtain;  this  cannot  but  oe  the  general  temper  of  Chris- 
tians, when  that  Spirit  shall  be  eminently  poured  forth ; 
that  they  shall  be  very  patient  of  dissent  from  one  another 
in  things  wherein  they  continue  to  dissent.    For, 

1.  We  must  suppose  that  the  Spirit  being  generally  so 
poured  forth,  there  will  be  a  greater  ability  to  distinguish 
between  truths  that  are  of  Scripture  revelation,  and  those 
that  are  not ;  and  consequently  which  it  is  matter  of  duty 
to  believe,  and  which  not.  For  undoubtedly  there  is  to 
be  such  a  distinction  made  between  truth  and  truth,  as 
any  one  may  easily  see  at  the  first  view.  For  we  must 
know,  that  a  thing  is  not  therefore  the  necessary  object  of 
my  assent,  because  it  is  true;  but  because  it  is  evident,  or 
because  it  is  credible ;  either  evident  in  itself,  or  recom- 
mended as  credible  to  me  by  the  authority  of  him  that 
doth  reveal  it.  I  am  not  bound  therefore  to  believe  a 
thing  immediatelv,  because  it  is  in  itself  true ;  for  that  it 
may  be,  and  yet  I  have  no  means  to  know  it  to  be  so,  but 
then  is  the  obligation  inferred  upon  me  to  believe  such  a 
thing,  when  it  is  clothed  with  sufficient  evidence  to  re- 
commend itself  onto  my  understanding.  And  whereas 
there  are  some  things  that  Gh>d  hath  revealed,  even  all 
things  that  are  any  ways  necessary  either  to  the  bein|^  or 
the  well-bein^of  religion;  I  must  ccmsider  those  things 
that  lie  not  within  the  compass  of  that  revelation,  as  what 
God  hath  left  unto  men  in  medio ;  he  has  left  them  un- 
determined, and  so  they  may  be  matter  of  'vtrj  innocent 
disagreement,  of  discourse  and  decertation,  without  any 
concemedne^  on  the  one  part  or  the  other. 

2.  Amongst  revealed  truths,  we  may  suppose  men  will 
be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  greater  and  the  less, 
between  those  that  are  more  necessarv  and  less  necessarv. 

3.  We  must  suppose  Christians  then  to  be  generally 
more  spiritual,  and  apt  to  be  taken  up  more  with  the  great 
things  of  religion ;  and  less  apt  to  be  greatly  and  deeply 
concerned  about  matters  of  less  consequence,  so  as  to  dis- 
turb and  break  the  order  and  peace  of  the  church  upon 
the  account  of  them. 

4.  We  must  suppose  them  then  to  be  more  holv ;  less 
opinionative,  less  conceited  and  hnmoursome;  wnich  is 
that  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  apostle  doth  oppose  to 
love,  as  not  only  uned^ing,  but  destructive  of  edincation, 
1  Cor.  viii.  1.  Ac.  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity 
edifieth.  And  if  way  man  think  that  he  knoweth  any 
thing,  if  he  knows  with  a  conceited  reflection  upon  his 
own  knowledge,  admiring  himself  upon  account  of  it;  he 
knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ouf  ht  to  know.  Ignorance  is 
better  than  his  knowledge.  Men  will  think  more  meanly 
of  themselves  and  their  own  judgments,  and  either  more 
highly  or  more  charitably  of  other  men;  either  think, 
that  possibly  they  may  see  that  which  themselves  see  not ; 
or  if  they  cannot  apprehend  so,  yet  at  least  that  the  men 
are  sincere  and  upright-hearted  towards  God;  as  it  is 
meet  for  them  to  judge,  and  not  to  be  insolently  censpri- 
ous  of  such  as  do  in  such  or  such  little  matters  differ  from 
them ;  not  to  attribute  to  perverseness  of  mind  every  man*s 
dissension  of  opinion  from  their  owo. 

5.  They  must  needs  be  supposed  to  be  more  compassion- 
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ate  unto  those,  whom  they  suppose  to  know  less  than  them- 
selves ;  as  knowing,  that  there  are  many  things  which 
themselves  are  ignorant  of,  and  they  shall  never  attain  to 
know  all  thin^  as  long  as  they  live.  There  are  still  all  the 
genuine  workmgs  of  theSpirit  of  God,so  far  as  it  obtains  and 
prevails  over  the  spirits  of  men ;  and  so  this  among  the  rest. 

6.  Christians  will  undoubtedly  then  be  formed  unto  a 
more  awAil  and  reverential  subjection  to  God's  own  pre- 
scribed rules,  concerning  the  boundaries  and  terms  of 
Christian  communion.  Men  will  not  then  dare  to  make  \ 
terms  of  their  own  to  limit  the  communion  of  Christians  i 
as  such ;  to  devise  new  terms  which  Christ  was  never  the  % 
author  of,  and  will  never  own ;  but  the  authority  of  such 
a  law  will  obtain  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  that  are  be- 
come so  serious  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  God  as 
they  must  then  be  supposed  to  be,  so  as  that  tnev  will  ex- 
tend their  communion  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  that  God 
will  extend  his,  and  Christ  will  extend  his.  For  that  is  the 
measure,  that  is  given  us,in  these  two  passages.  In  one  place 
it  is  said,  Rom.  xiv.  1,  X  Receive  sucn  a  one,  for  God  hath 
received  him :  receive  him  for  all  his  doabting,  for  8l11  his  ' 
difference  from  you ;  and  why  1  because  the  I^rd  hath  re- 
ceived him.  In  the  other  place  it:  is  thus  expressed,  chap.xiv. 
7.  Receiveve  one  another,  as  Christ  hath  received  us,  to  the 
glory  of  Gfod.  €k>d  receives  such  a  one  into  his  commu- 
nion; and  shall  not  I  receive  him  into  minel  Christ  receives 
such  a  one,  even  unto  the  glor^  of  the  Father ;  and  shall  not 
I  receive  him  into  my  fellowship  1  When  once  the  spirits  of 
men  come  to  be  awed  into  subjection  unto  the  Divine  au- 
thoritv  in  this  thing,  so  as  to  reckon  it  profane  to  prescribe 
botmds  and  terms  unto  Christian  communion,  omer  than 
Gk)d  and  Christ  have  prescribed  themselves;  then  no 
doubt  will  this  blessed  effect  obtain  and  take  place  in  the 
Christian  church, then  will  it  become  an  entire  united  thing, 
one  thing  within  itself,  and  never  till  then.  As  long  as  we 
must  have  terms  of  Christian  communion  of  men's  own 
devising,  according  to  the  different  humours  of  men,  they 
will  still  vary,  and  so  we  shall  never  know  where  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  considered  that  first  effect  to  be  expected 
from  the  Spirit  generally  poured  forth,  in  order  to  promote 
the  peaceful  slate  of  the  church,  viz.  the  union  ox  Chris- 
tians amongst  themselves.b  I  would  add  something  con- 
cerning another  particular  mentioned,  as  conducive  also 
to  the  same  peaceful  state. 

II.  Order  is  another  blessed  effect  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  belongs  unto  the 
Christian  community  as  a  community,  and  is  most  neces- 
sary unto  the  making  up  of  that  happy  time  and  state  of 
things,  whereof  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  very  plain, 
that  this  superadds  somewhat  unto  union.  It  is  a  bad  union, 
where  there  is  not  order.  Union  speaks  the  compact! ve- 
ness  of  parts ;  order  the  due  situation  of  them,  that  every 
one  be  m  that  place  which  duly  belongs  to  it.  Suppose 
there  were  never  so  much  union  in  the  parts  of  the  natu- 
ral body,  but  the  eyes  were  placed  where  the  ears  f^ould 
be,  and  the  hands  where  the  feet  should  be ;  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  union  of  parts,  the  lack  of  order  would  make 
this  thing  uncomfortable  to  itself,  and  deformed  and  mon- 
strous in  the  view  of  others.  Tnere  are  many  members 
in  one  and  the  same  body ;  and  these  members  have  all 
their  distinct  place  and  use  and  purpose  that  they  serve  for, 
as  the  apostle  at  large  discourses,  1  Cor.  xii.  Now  the 
Spirit  otGod  cannot  be  poured  forth,  but  it  will  infer  a 
comely  order  in  the  Christian  church :  by  the  same  ope- 
ration by  which  it  gives  it  life,  it  will  give  it  shape  and 
comeliness,  and  a  due  figure  and  disposition  of  parts  within 
itself.  It  was  well  said  concerning  tnis  matter  oy  a  worthy 
person,  "  God  will  certainly  not  be  wanting  m  point  of 
shape  and  comely  order  to  a  church,  that  hatn  a  principle 
of  life  within  itself."  He  that  clothes  lilies,  and  gives  life 
unto  the  sensitive  creatures,  and  eives  them  their  ovn 

Cper  shape  also ;  will  no  doubt  do  so  unto  the  lively 
y  of  his  own  son :  he  will  never  be  wanting  to  it  in 
point  of  shape  and  comely  order,  when  it  comes  to  be  a 
lively  vigorous  thing:  by  how  much  the  fuHer  of  life,  so 
much  certainly  the  order  will  be  the  more  comely  and 
pleasant,  by  its  own  ehoiee,  and  much  more  as  directed 
oy  his  rules.  To  evince  this,  consider  these  several  things. 
1.  The  Spirit  poured  forth  comes  to  be,  in  them  that 
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receiTe  it,  as  «  oertain  kind  of  natare ;  it  is  called  the  Di- 
Tine  nature.  Nature,  yon  know,  acts  nniformly  and  or- 
derij  in  all  its  operations.  How  regular  are  the  ooarses 
of  natare!  how  constant  the  returns  of  days  and  nights, 
of  summer  and  winter !  how  strictly  do  all  the  species 
and  kinds  of  things  keep  all  their  own  kind,  retain  their 
properties,  colours,  virtoes,  ways  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion !  The  Soirit  of  God,  working,  (as  it  is  received  in 
the  hearts  of  Cnristians,)  even  as  a  certain  kind  of  nature, 
must  needs  work  uniformly ;  and  so  have  a  steady  ten- 
dency to  the  begetting  and  keeping  up  of  order  m  the 
whole  community,  that  shall  be  aggregated  by  it 

2.  It  cannot  be,  but  that,  by  how  much  the  Spirit  doth 
more  obtain  and  shall  be  generally  poured  forth  amongst 
men,  each  one  will  be  more  peculiany  adapted  and  fitted 
to  the  business  of  his  own  station,  so  as  that  he  will  there- 
upon choose  that  as  fittest  for  him. 

3.  It  cannot  be,  but  that  all  men  will  be  more  debased 
and  humbled,  and  equal  estimators  of  themselves,  and 
therefore  apprehend  not  themselves  fit  for  a  station  unto 
which  they  are  not  called. 

4.  The  Spirit  poured  forth  will  no  doubt  make  men 
more  generally  apprehensive  of,  and  reverentially  subject 
to,  the  authority  ot  Gkid  himself,  in  all  his  own  ordinances 
and  appointments;  and  therefore,  when  one  is  to  teach, 
and  others  to  be  taught ;  some  to  govern,  others  to  be  go- 
verned ;  the  authority,  that  doth  design  men  unto  more 
public  stations  and  capacities,  will  be  considered  as  Di- 
vine. We  notionally  imow  so  much  already ;  but  it  will 
be  another  thing,  when  that  impression  is  made  upon  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  "  He  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not 
man,  but  Ood." 

5.  The  Spirit  poured  forth  cannot  be  without  makine 
men  generally  very  tender  of  the  community  unto  which 
they  belong,  and  of  the  whole  Christian  community  in 
general:  as  every  one  can  easily*  apprehend,  how  this 
would  be  prejudiced,  if  order  be  oroken,  and .  men  com- 
monly allow  themselves  the  liberty  to  step  out  of  their 
own  ranks  and  stations,  to  be  and  do  what  they  are  not 
called  to  be  or  do. 

The  concurrence  of  these  things  cannot  but  infer,  that 
whenever  the  Spirit  of  Qod  shall  be  generally  poured  forth, 
the  Christian  cnorch  will  fall  into  order ;  there  will  need 
no  great  hammering  in  reference  to  that,  the  business  will 
even  do  of  itself  All  will  know,  and  all  will  mind,  their 
own  stations  and  the  business  of  them ;  and  apprehend 
their  own  unfitness  for  any  station,  unto  which  Qod  doth 
not  call ;  and  apprehend  their  privilege  in  not  being  so 
called,  in  being  exempt  from  the  cumber  and  burden  of 
more  public  stations ;  as  certainly  exemption,  if  it  were 
understood,  is  a  very  great  privilege ;  when  God  doth  not 
lay  any  further  charge  upon  me,  than  only  to  intend  the 
business  of  a  narrower  station  and  a  lesser  sphere ;  when 
I  can  be  vacant  unto  Gk>d,  and  for  his  commerce,  and  there 
walk  with  him  undisturbedly  within  my  own  line ;  while 
others  are  eaten  up  with  cares  and  solicitudes  concerning 
the  common  affairs,  that  they  are  concerned  in,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of.  No  doubt  the  Spirit  of 
Gkxl  will  help  every  man  to  make  a  true  judgment  of 
things,  when  it  comes  to  be  generally  poured  forth:  and 
this,  that  hath  been  just  spoken  of,  cannot  but  be  juaged : 
because  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  freedom  ana 
vacancy  for  the  proper  business  of  a  Christian  as  such, 
within  his  own  calling  and  verge ;  when  Gkxi  shall,  as  it 
were  providentially,  say  unto  a  man, "  I  lay  no  other  charge 
upon  thee,  but  to  walk  with  me  in  thy  own  station  and 
within  the  bounds  of  thy  own  calling,  to  make  me  the  en- 
tire object  of  thy  love  and  delight,  and  at  all  times  to  so- 
lace tbjTself  wiin  me ;  I  exempt  thee  from  things,  that 
would  disturb  and  disquiet  and  divert  from  the  business 
and  delights  of  such  a  continued  course  of  walking  with 
me."  When  this  comes  to  be  generally  understood,  there 
will  be  little  disposition  in  the  minds  of  men  to  break  or- 
der, by  usurping  upon  what  belongs  not  to  them. 

Thus  far  you  see,  that  little  else  can  be  thought  needful 
to  the  brin^g  about  of  a  very  happy  time  and  state  of 
things,  besides  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit. 
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Wb  have  been  showing  in  many  discourses,  what  t 
good  state  of  things  or  happy  times  are  to  be  broogte 
about  by  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  forth.  And  hiihoio 
we  have  been  endeavouring  at  large  to  evince  the  eficacf 
and  sufficiency  of  this  means  to  the  end   mentioned; 


which  was  the  first  thing*  undertaken  to  be  nmde 
We  are  now  to  proceed  to  show — 

Secondly,  The  necessity  of  this  means  to  reach  such  la 
end ;  that  as  it  is  a  mtfcund  means,  yo«  may  also  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  ofniiif  means,  of  bringing  such  a  wofk 
about  And  for  evincmg  this,  two  things,  clear  enongk  la 
themselves,  seem  abundantly  sufficient : — 1.  That  nouuag 
can  mend  the  world,  but  what  mends  the  spirits  of  mes; 
and,— 3.  That  nothing  can  efiectually  do  that  bat  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  poured  forth.  These  are  things  that  shme 
into  our  minds  and  understandings  with  their  own  li^ 

As  to  the /i?fmer;  What  else  do  we  think  can  mend  the 
times,  but  what  mends  men's  ^intsl  doth  not  every  thiig 
necessarily  act  and  work  just  as  it  is  1  how  can  the  posture 
of  the  world  come  to  be  other  than  at  present,  if  the  acnre 
principles  of  men's  spirits  continue  the  same  t 

Ana  as  to  the  ladtr ;  what  besides  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  effectually  mend  the  Spirits  of  men,  so  as  to  makeiibe 
state  of  things  thoroughly  and  i^erally  better  1 

What  other  cause  can  be  wnxvenal  enough,  and  vgf»A, 
its  influence  far  and  wide,  to  make  a  better  world  1  There 
wants  a  cause  in  this  case,  that  can  diffuse  and  inffaxac; 
a  vast  way.  That  a  nation  should  be  bom  in  a  day,  tbi 
the  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  dui 
there  should  be  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;  this  needi 
a  cause  that  can  work  every  where;  and  what  else  can dc 
this  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  1    And  again. 

What  other  cause  is  foUmt  enough,  of  sufficient  energy, 
of  virtue  piercing  and  penetrative  enough,  to  do  sack  a 
work  as  must  be  done  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  before  the 
state  of  things  will  come  to  be  better  1  What  rise  caa 
shiver  rocks,  and  melt  down  mountains,  and  make  rongi 
places  plain  1  What  else,  do  you  think,  can  dissolve  m- 
amantine  hearts,  subdue  insolent  passions,  assuage  and 
mortify  furious  lusts  1  What  else  can  change  mea^  na- 
tures, transform  the  very  habit  of  their  minds,  and  aake 
them  generally  quite  other  men,  other  creatures,  than  they 
have  been  1  Unto  what  agent  inferior  to  his  can  we  at- 
tribute the  ability  to  create  1  New  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  are  to  be  created,  Isa.  Ixv.  17.  Yon  know  how  tbey 
were  created  at  first ;  "  By  faith  we  understand,  that  tbc 
worlds  were  created  by  the  word  of  God."  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  the  products  of  the  breath  of  his  Boaik. 
with  all  that  is  contained  in  them ;  so  must  the  ^intoal 
creation  be,  as  much  as  the  natural.  What,  do  we  think, 
can  make  all  the  violences  and  mischiefs  to  cease  oat  d. 
the  earth,  that  fill  it  with  continual  tragedies  eveiy  where. 
and  more  or  less  at  all  times  1  Nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  alone  is  a  canse  pnpoa- 
tionable  to  such  an  expected  efiecL 

And  the  matter  wilt  be  yet  more  evident,  if  jon  do  ta 
consider  these  two  things  together. 

1.  That  the  Spirits  of  men  are  most  horribly  depraved, 
and  wickedly  b^t  in  themselves  to  such  things  as  tend  m 
nothing  but  destruction  and  calamity.  It  is  said  of  ma 
universally,  that  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their 
Rom.  iii.  16. 

3.  That  all  these  wicked  inclinations  of 
are  continually  fostered  and  fomented  br  ^mffh^r  smm 
distinct  fh>m  theirs,  and  over  and  besides  theirs.  The 
spirit  that  worketh  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience, (Eph.  ii.  3.)  makes  the  world  and  the  church 
miserable,  so  far  as  it jprevails.  Now  what  can  we  ocrae 
to  that  spirit,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Qodt  Wbk 
that  spirit  is  the  great  tormentor  and  disturber  of  the 
world,  that  disquiets  all  things,  that  sets  the  spirits  of  bma 
on  work  against  God  and  against  one  another  everv 
where,  that  hath  deluged  the  world  with  an  inimdatiaa  of 
wickedness :  what  but  the  Spirit  of  Uie  Lord  can  lift  up  a 
standard  against  it  t 

ftSetpM*  its. 
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Bat  that  the  apprehension  of  this  matter  may  yet  set- 
tie  and  fix  more  deeply  with  us ;  (for  it  is  of  great  con- 
cernment that  it  should  do  so,  that  we  may  know  whither 
to  direct  our  eye  0  let  us  but  enumerate  a  little  all  the  pro- 
bable means  besiaes  that  we  can  think  of,  which  might 
make  the  times  good ;  and  think,  how  inefficacious  and 
altogether  to  no  purpose  they  would  be,  without  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  poural  forth  and  working  with  mighty  efficacy 
every  where  upon  the  spirits  of  men. 

I.  Think  what  the  preaching  of  the  Gkispel  would  do. 
That,  it  most  be  supposed,  will  oe  very  general,  far  more 
general  than  it  is,  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as 
we  expect  and  hope  for,  l^fore  time  end.  But,  alas !  what 
would  preaching  do,  if  we  could  suppose  it  never  so  ge- 
neral, while  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  restrains  and 
withholds  his  inflaenccs  1  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  could  be  a  general  preaching  of  the  GoRpel 
amongst  men,  without  the  mighty  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Gk>d  to  prepare  the  wajr :  but  if  there  were,  to  how  little 
purpose  is  our  preaching,  where  that  Spirit  works  not  ] 
We  may  as  well  attempt  to  batter  strong  walls  with  the 
breath  of  our  mouths,  as  to  do  good  upon  men's  souls  with- 
out the  Spirit  of  Ciod.  If  there  were  preachers  every  where, 
that  could  "  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels," 
what  would  It  signify  %  ^  Do  fpersuade  men  V  saith  the 
apofi;tle.     Alas !  it  is  above  us  to  persuade  men ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty  in  things  that  are  but  of 
common  concernment    How  hard  to  alter  the  mind  and 
will  of  a  man,  once  set  and  bent  already  upon  this  or  that 
thing  of  a  secular  nature,  that  hath  reference  only  to 
earthlyaffiiirs!  The  heathens  themselves  have  been  taught 
by  that  light  that  hath  shone  amongst  them,  to  attribute 
onto  a  Deity  the  business  of  persuading  men,  to  acknow- 
ledge it  a  fMMRtfa  that  ever  comes  to  have  a  persuasive 
power  over  men's  minds.    When  the  Son  of  God  himself 
was  the  preacher,  how  little  was  effected,  till  the  time  came 
of  the  Spirit's  being  so  copiously  poured  forth  f  He  that 
spake,  his  enemies  being  judges,  so  as  never  man  spake  1 
into  whose  lips  grace  was  poured  forth !  his  hearers  won- 
dering at  the  naeious  wonts  that  proceeded  from  his 
mouth  \  astonished  sometimes  at  his  doctrine  1  for  they 
could  distinguish,  and  see,  that  he  tauf  ht  with  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes:   yet  how  little  was  done!   All 
ended  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  preacher,  and  not  long  after 
in  the  defltrnction  of  the  people  for  the  greatest  part. 
When  that  Spirit  was  poured  Ibrth,  then  thousands  at  a 
sermpn  were  subdued  and  brought  under  by  the  power  of 
the  Goqiel :  but  it  was  not  yet  given  in  that  plentiful 
measure,  while  as  yet  Jesus  was  not  glorified.    And  if  it 
had  not  beoi  given  upon  Jesus's  glorification,  wheu  could 
have  enough  fortified  the  hearts  of  these  poor  disciples,  to 
undertake  the  converting  of  the  world,  the  going  to  teach 
all  nations,  to  proselyte  mankind  1  How  much,  how  un- 
speakabljr  too  big  had  such  an  attempt  appeared  for  their 
undertaking,  if  a  mighty  Spirit  had  not  come  forth  to  raise 
them  above  themselves,  to  make  them  somewhat  beyond 
men  I  How  could  they  ever  have  thought  of  going  about 
such  a  thing  as  that,  wherein  they  were  le  be  and  actually 
were  the  successful  instruments  1  Without  it,  what  success 
could  have  been  hoped  for,  howsoever  attempted  1  Possibly 
it  may  be  thought,  that  human  endeavours  might  have 
done  much  at  least  towards  the  proselyting  of  mankind  to 
the  Christian  profession :  so  much  might  Have  been  dis- 
covered of  the  reasonableness  of  that  religion,  as  that  it 
might  have  been  thought  fit,  somewhat  generally,  m  far  as 
men  could  be  dealt  with,  to  entertain  aad  embrace  the 
Christian  name.    Truly  even  that  was  very  unlikely ;  that 
it  should  have  been  ordmarily  in  the  power  of  any  rhetoric 
or  of  any  reason,  generally  to  persuade  men  to  forsake  a 
religion,  wherein  they  had  been  bred  and  bom,  and  which 
was  delivered  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  whether 
Jews  or  pagans :  it  was  very  unlikely,  that  mere  argument 
should  prevail  so  far  on  the  world.    But  suppose  it  did. 

2.  Consider  what  mere  nominal  Christianity  would  do 
to  the  bettering  of  the  world.  What  doth  it  now  to  the 
bettering  of  the  state  of  things,  where  it  obtains  1  Where- 
in are  tne  nominal  Christians  better  than  other  men  1 
wherein  are  they  better  towards  God  and  Christ  1  The 
case  is  apparent,  that  though  atheinn  and  infidelity  be  con- 
quered in  men's  minds  and  understaadinga  by  the  strength 


of  reason  or  of  education,  yet  still  the  stronger  fort  in  the 
heart  remains  inexpugnable,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  comes  to  deal  effectually  with  the  hearts  of  men :  and 
so  that  consequently  there  is  as  great  enmity  against  God 
and  Christ,  even  in  the  Christian  world  as  out  of  it.  And 
wherein  are  men  better  in  Christendom  towards  one  an- 
other, than  the  pagans  and  Mahometans  are  1  wherein 
better  1  where  is  there  more  deceit  and  fraud,  more  en- 
mity and  malice,  more  oppression  and  cruelty,  than 
amongst  the  nominal  Christians  1  If  we  take  true  mea- 
sures of  the  Christian  religion,  and  apprehend  it  to  be 
what  indeed  it  is;  if  we  will  say,  that  it  is  faith  in  God 
through  Christ,  or  devotedness  to  God  through  Christ ;  or 
if  we  will  say,  that  it  doth  consist,  as  no  doubt  in  very 
great  part  it*  doth,  in  an  imitation  of  Christ,  in  bein^  like- 
minded  to  Christ  in  purity,  heavenliness,  spirituality,  in 
self-denial,  meekness,  patience,  peaceableness,  aptitude  to 
do  good  all  that  ever  we  can  :  it  this  be  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, we  may  confidently  say,  that  Christianity  hath  not 
more  bitter  enemies  in  all  the  world  than  professed  Christ- 
ians :  I  wish  we  could  not  say  so.  And  where  throughout 
this  world  have  there  ever  been  more  bloody  wars,  fierce 
commotions,  dreadllil  ruins  and  devastations,  than  aanoogst 
Christians!  Therefore  think,  how  little  towards  the  better- 
ing of  the  world  and  mendingof  the  times,  nominal  Christ- 
ianity doth  or  can  do  without  the  Spirit  of  God:  the  world 
is  filled  with  plagues  notwithstanding,  and  whatsoever 
tends  to  make  it  miserable,  in  those  very  parts  where  that 
obtains.    But  then, 

3.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  these  very  judgments  them- 
selves might  effect  somewhat  to  the  purpose,  to  calm  and 
subdue  men's  spirits,  and  so  bring  about  a  more  sedate 
and  composed  state  of  things  at  last.  And  most  true  in- 
deed it  is,  that  they  are  very  apt  means  to  that  purpose. 
But  means,  you  must  still  remember,  are  but  means,  and 
suppose  an  agent  diat  is  to  use  them ;  as  a  sword  will  not 
cut  without  a  hand  to  manage  it,  and  a  proportionable 
hand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world  should  wun  righte- 
ousness, when  God's  jtidgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth, 
Isa.  XX vi.  9.  But  do  they  1  Do  not  we  all  know  that  na- 
tions, countries,  towns,  cities,  may  more  easily  be  ruined 
than  reformed,  more  easily  be  harassed  and  crushed  all  to 
pieces  than  purged  1  Do  we  need  instances  1  We  cannot 
find  a  more  bright  one  than  the  nearest  to  ourselves,  to 
our  own  view.  If  we  do  but  cast  an  eye  upon  this  very 
city,  it  hath  been  wasted  by  judgment  upon  iudpnent : 
thmk  what  tbe  plague  hath  done,  what  the  fire  hath  done, 
what  poverty  invading  as  an  armed  man  here  and  there 
hath  oone.  Is  the  city  more  reformed  3  grown  more  pious 
and  serious  1  doth  the  life  of  religion  apoear  more  in  it  1 
in  it  become  mora  sober  and  just  1  Let  mis  be  seriously 
considered,  and  then  think,  what  even  iudgmente  them- 
selves, as  severe  as  can  be  thought,  are  like  to  effect  in  the 
world  without  the  Spirit  poured  forth.  You  have  heard 
enough  of  the  comemotions  and  hurries  of  the  world  in 
other  parts ;  but  do  you  hear  of  its  being  grown  much  bet- 
ter even  in  those  parts  1  And  admit  that  sach  judgments 
shotfld  sober  men^s  spirits  generally,  and  reduce  them  to 
more  calmness,  that  men  £oald  hy  yery  weariness  be  at 
length  brought  to  be  at  rest,  and  so. a  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous state  of  things  ensue ;  yet  what  would  that  alone  do 
to  make  the  times  good  1 

4.  What,  I  say,  would  a  prosperous  state  of  things  do 
(meaning  it  only  of  external  pro^rity)  to  better  the  con- 
dition ofthe  church  of  God  1  Such  a  good  state  of  things 
for  the  church,  must,  as  hath  been  said,  first  and  in  the 
principal  place  consist  in  the  nourishing  of  religion,  and 
then  hut  secondarily  in  external  tranquillity.  What  would 
the  latter  of  these  do  without  the  former ")  and  what  would 
become  ef  the  former  without  the  Spirit  poured  forth  1  If 
we  had  ftever  so  happy  times  in  externail  respects,  what 
would  he  the  issue  of  it,  in  reference  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  tbe  ehurch  of  God  1  We  should  then  have,  as 
was  noted  of  old,  golden  chalices  and  wooden  priests :  the 
church  would  be  a  glorious  sepulchre,  splendid  wlihoiit, 
but  fall  of  rottenness  and  corruption  within.  Woakl  this 
better  our  easel  It  is  very  plain,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  more  beside  the  purpose  of  mending  the  state  of 
the  church,  than  prosperity  without  a  ^eat  mca««nre  of 
the  Spirit.    It  would  be  good  in  subserviency,  nothing  in 
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nteitnftUm :  U  niiflit  tetre  the  Spirit,  but  cannot  sofii^ 
Its  place :  mnch  might  be  done  nnder  the  management  of 
the  Spirit  by  soeh  a  state  of  things  towards  the  promoting 
and  nirthering  of  religion;  but  without  that  Spirit  all 
would  go  to  rain :  religion  would  soon  languish  awav  and 
come  to  nothing,  the  sun  of  external  prosperity  would  ex- 
hale the  life  and  spirit  and  vigour  of  it :  as  experience 
has  often  shown  that  it  has  done  heretoiore.  And  what 
external  prosperity  can  there  be,  while  the  minds  of  men 
ave  so  ▼ery  various,  divided  into  varieties  of  parties  this 
way  and  that  1  There  cannot  be  a  prosperoos  state,  while 
only  one  parUr  is  uppermost,  and  all  the  rest  under  op- 
pression. When  the  church  of  God  hath  been  in  so  oi- 
Fided  a  condition,  have  you  ever  known  or  read  or  heaid 
of  any  such  state  of  things,  that  hath  been  so  favourable, 
as  to  deserve  to  be  calleid  a  prosperous  state  1  If  it  hath 
been  favourable  to  some,  yet  it  hath,  it  may  be,  been 
equally  or  more  unfavourable  unto  very  many,  that  perhaps 
were  better  men  that  those  whom  the  times  smiled  upon. 
And  so  it  cannot  bnt  still  be,  where  there  are  many  par- 
tics:  every  party  cannot  be  uppermost:  and  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  new-mould  men's  spirits,  whatever  party 
were  uppermost,  they  would  make  it  their  business  to 
crush  and  vex  and  disquiet  all  the  rest.  And  can  that  be 
a  state  fit  to  be  called  prosperous  1    But, 

5.  That  which  the  minds  of  many  may  be  apt  to  run 
upon,  is,  that  some  very  exact  form  of  government  in  the 
church  would  be  the  specific,  or  rather  me  patypkarmacon^ 
to  cure  all  diseases  in  the  church  of  Gtod,  and  make  a  very 
happy  time.  A  frame  of  things  exactly  squared  accordinp^ 
to  their  apprehension,  they  tmnk,  would  soon  do  the  husi- 
neas.  The  mindr  of  many  are  apt  to  run  much  upon  this 
project.  But  most  forms,  that  can  be  thought  on,  have 
been  tried ;  and  what  have  they  done,  while  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  hath  not  animated  the  external  form  1  or  what  hope 
remains,  that  any  thing  could  be  done  by  an  external  life- 
less form,  if  never  so  excellent  and  unexceptionable,  never 
so  agreeable  to  rule  1  The  expectation,  that  that  would 
do  the  business,  is  as  if  a  person  were  dangerously  and  ex- 
tremely sick,  even  next  to  death,  and  any  should  go  about 
<o  trim  him  up  and  dress  him  neatly,  put  on  him  a  well 
made  suit,  and  expect  that  this  should  effect  his  cure. 
Alas !  what  needs  tnere  amongst  us  such  curiosity  for  a 
■dead  thing  1  We  are  dead,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  retiring, 
retired  in  a  very  great  degree :  to  what  purpose  would  it 
be  to  shape  and'  figure  a  dead  thing  this  way  or  that  1  Just 
to  as  much  purpose,  as  the  endeavour  of  him  that  we  read 
of  in  Plutarch,  who  would  fain  erect  a  newly  dead  bodv 
in  the  posture  of  a  living  man ;  but  alas !  the  legs  yielded, 
the  hands  fell,  the  head  dropped  on  one  side ;  so  that  the 
poor  defeated  person  was  forced  to  cij  out  at  last,  "  Deest 
aiiquid  inlut,  1  find  there  is  something  wanting  within ; 
•there  wants  a  living  soul  to  support  and  animate  the 
frame."  So  it  must  be  in  our  case  too,  if  there  were  ever 
no  exact  order.  You  may  suppose  fh>m  what  was  formerly 
said,  that  order  is  a  most  excellent  and  desirable  thing, 
and  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  of  God. 
But  what  is  the  order  and  frame  of  a  thing  that  is  deadi 
If  a  plot  of  ground  should  be  laid  out  for  a  garden ;  square 
it  never  so  accurately,  let  it  have  never  so  exact  a  figure, 
bestow  upon  it  every  thing  of  ornament  that  art  can  in- 
vent ;  yet  if  nature  also  do  not  do  its  part,  if  the  sun  never 
shine  upon  it,  if  no  showers  or  dews  ever  descend,  would 
it  be,  think  yon,  a  pleasant  flourishing  garden  1  We  have 
nil  of  us  reason  to  have  done  expecting  much  from  lifeless 
outward  forms,  even  the  best  constitution  imaginable;  while 
a  spirit  of  life  from  above  breathes  not,  despair  that  that  will 
ever  work  miracles,  or  do  any  great  things  amongst  us. 

Besides,  the  best  form  of  things  that  can  be  supposed, 
that  is,  such  as  would  be  more  serviceable  than  others 
unto  the  ends  and  purposes  which  should  be  aimed  at,  to 
depress  wickedness  and  keep  things  composed  and  in  order, 
could  never  last  lonf ,  if  a  Spirit  uom  €tod  do  not  animate 
it.  Lust  and  wickedness,  which  it  goes  about  to  curb,  and 
which  might  be  less  in  some  external  fruits  of  it,  so  long 
as  it  should  continue  curbed^  yet  would  grow  too  strong 
and  break  the  bonds.  As  yon  know,  that,  let  the  body  of 
a  man  be  never  so  comely  and  beautiful  and  well  propor- 
tioned, yet  all  that  excellent  structure  and  fabric  will  soon 
dissolve  after  dMth ;  beauty  is  gone  all  of  a  sudden,  ghaat- 


linear  sueeeeds  in  the  room  of  it,  and  in  time  it  win  eor- 
rnpt  and  putrify  within ;  and  that  oorrnpcioD  will  break 
forth,  so  as  to  break  the  external  frame,  and  caoae  part  lo 
drop  from  part.  Therefore  never  expect  a  mere  extenial 
frame  of  things  to  better  our  ease  much  or  long,  lo  doaay 
miracles  in  that  kind.  And  I  may  add,  as  that  leads  me, 
6.  That  indeed  the  very  power  of  working  miraelcs  it- 
self, which  is  but  an  external  means,  would  not  betto'  ilie 
world  and  men's  spirits,  without  the  Spirit  of  Ood  ac- 
compansriug.  It  is  true  indeed  they  eonld  not  be  wrought 
without  that  Spirit  in  the  agent ;  bat  that  would  not  do 
without  the  Spirit  as  a  diflfused  soul.  Many  UBsy  be  ready 
to  imagine,  that  if  God  would  but  do  some  very  straniEe 
things  amongst  men,  work  many  astonishing  wciMlcn,  fil 
the  world  and  the  time  with  prodigies ;  then,  vhereas  hii 
memorial  is  in  so  great  part  extinct,  theae  thin^  woold 
eflectuallv  convince  men  of  their  atheism  and  mfideliiy, 
and  so  all  would  be  set  right  But  what  did  miraelcs  do 
with  the  Jews  of  old  1  who  were  brought  cmt  of  Egypt  br 
a  succession  of  miracles,  by  plague  upon  plagBe  inificte^ 
on  the  land  of  Egypt,  till  thf^  were  coostnuDcd  to  let  b- 
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reel  ^ !  who  were  brought  throu^  the  Red  sea  by  a  mort 
astonishing  miracle,  the  sea  dividmg  on  the  one  liand  and 
on  the  other,  and  their  enemies  pursuing  destroyed,  only 
by  withdrawing  that  miraculous  power,  and  Idting  the 
sea  unite  again !  who  were  kd  through  the  wildemes  br 
a  continual  miracle,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  &we ;  aad  fed 
fcnr  another,  manna,  oread  from  heaven !  who  had  the  gicai 
God  himself  appearing  with  so  stupendous  a  slonr  npoa 
mount  Sinai ;  speaking  with  the  voice  of  words,  that  sii 
hundred  thousand  might  hear  at  once,  the  law,  the  tea 
words !  yet  the  body  of  that  people  lapse  into  idolauy. 
while  the  Divine  glory  was  in  view  before  their  eyes,  nd 
afler  it  had  been  by  so  dreadful  a  voice  immediately  hefcre 
forbidden  with  the  utmost  severity.  And  their  aftiCT-ia- 
gratitude,  infidelity,  mutinies,  rebellions,  mnrmimags, 
testify  how  little  miracles  did  amongst  them.  How  Ktrle 
did  they  do  in  Christ's  time !  those  that  he  himself  wiuughi ! 
restoring  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  aad 
speech  to  the  dumb,  and  life  to  the  dead !  how  little  wn 
efiected,  save  only  to  heighten  and  aggravate  the  wicked- 
ness which  showed  itself  so  invincible !  Ail  theae  are  a- 
temal  things. 

But  if  we  should  think  of  what  is  internal  too ;  the  nm- 
mon  notions  of  religion ;  the  practical  dictates  of  aauril 
conscience,  that  do  more  or  less  obtain  every  where 
amongst  men ;  the  light  and  knowledge,  that  oomes  fay 
the  Gospel  discovery,  where  that  obtains ;  common  pra- 
dence,  and  respect  to  self-interest;  how  little  do  these 
things  do  towards  the  compoedng  ti  the  world  aad  the 
bettering  of  the  times !  It  is  plain,  that  light  is 
extin^ished  than  lust.  When  it  oomes  lo  aeomeai^ 
there  is  a  competition  between  corruptioii  and 
alas !  how  much  more  intent  are  men  to  mortifV  ihcjk' 
consciences,  than  to  mortifjr  their  eornipcioiis  f  Hov 
feeble  and  impotent  a  thing  is  their  light !  All  the  ligki 
that  shines  doth  but  testify  against  them,  rather  thaa  di- 
rect or  reform  them ;  and  will  do  no  more,  till  the  Al- 
mighty Spirit  go  forth.  And  for  that  of  prtMleaoe  and 
respect  to  interest,  that  is  the  very  thing  that  mkbes  inea; 
that  is,  that  every  man  will  be  prudent  f<H-  htmaeli;  aad 
mind  a  particular  interest  of  his  own :  this  fills  the  worid 
with  tumults  and  blood,  with  mischiefs  and  miseries  evoy 
where ;  so  that  that  which  should  be  men's  preserver,  v 
their  destroyer,  even  self-love. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  This  ought  to  mahe  as  de^pur 
that  ever  we  shall  see  a  better  world  and  state  of  thacs, 
till  this  blessed  Spirit  be  poured  down  vpon  our  heaL. 
Without  that,  things  will  be  growing  worse  and  wone;  it 
cannot  be  but  they  will  do  so;  do  not  we  see,  that  ihrv 
have  done  so  1  The  Spirit  is  in  a  great  measure  gone,  re- 
tired  even  from  Christian  assemblies.  When  do  we  hear 
of  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  of  any  stricken  and  pierced  to 
the  heart  b^  the  word  of  God  t  And  what  is  that  like  lo 
come  tOj  think  we  1  what  would  it  come  to  in  this  eny,  if 
always  m  a  continued  course  the  burials  shocild  exceed 
the  births  1  Most  it  not  be  the  very  desolatioQ  of  aH  at 
lastl  If  we  should  speak  of  bariab  in  a  moral  aeaso; 
alas  1  doth  the  number  of  converts  equal  the  aoadbar  of 
apostatesi  But  take  it  in  anatural  scttse,  asall  are  dly^* 
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do  we  think,  that  there  are  Chrutiaos  brought  in,  serious 
Christians,  effectually  become  so,  in  any  proportionable 
number  to  the  deaths  of  good  people  amount  us  1  What 
doth  this  tend  to,  but  the  extinction  of  religion  1  And  uot 
to  speak  of  the  rampant  wickedness  of  those  who  have 
cast  off  all  sense  and  fear  of  God  and  godliness,  but  only 
how  those  who  profess  religion  degenerate  and  grow  worse 
and  worse;  it  is  very  dismal  to  think,  how  coldly  affected 
they  are  towards  religion,  towards  the  or4Miances  of  it,  to- 
wards the  Diirine  presence ;  how  eagerly  they  fly  at  the 
world,  when  the  clouds  gather  so  thick  and  black,  and  all 
things  seem  to  conspire  to  a  storm ;  tbeir  ordinary  busi- 
ness, all  their  business,  must  go  on  just  as  it  did,  except 
that  of  souls,  except  that  for  eternity  and  another  world ; 
which  mast  be  neglected,  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  Is  not 
this  the  case  1  If  there  be  opportunities  of  solemn  prayer, 
of  mourning  and  fasting,  of  patting  in  for  a  part  and  share 
of  the  expected  mercy ;  how  do  many,  if  we  may  not  say 
the  most  of  them  that  profess  religion  amongst  us,  as  it 
were  disclaim  their  parti  for  they  will  bc»Bir  no  part 
amongst  them  that  cry  for  mercy.  Think,  what  will  this 
come  to,  if  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Gk>d  be  still  withheld, 
and  do  not  awaken  men,  and  reduce  their  spirits  to  a  bet- 
ter state.  Despised  ordinances,  contemned  worship,  neg- 
lected seasons  and  opportunities  of  grace,  how  dreadful  a 
testimony  will  they  bear  in  the  consciences  of  many,  if 
once  light  should  come  to  be  extinguished  amongst  us, 
and  all  the  frame  of  things,  wherein  they  seem  to  take 
comfort,  should  be  dissolved  and  shattered  in  pieces ! 


SERMON  XT/ 

It  remains  now  to  make  some  improvement  of  so  great 
and  important  a  subject,  as  we  have  been  upon — The  de- 
pendance  of  the  happy  state  of  the  <^hurch  of  Ood  upon  the 
pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit; — which  shall  be  in  certain 
practical  notes  or  corollaries,  that  are  deducible  from  the 
whole  of  what  hath  been  opened  to  you.  And  we  shall 
begin,  where  we  ended  at  the  close  of  the  last  discourse. 

1.  Since  the  happiness  of  the  church  doth  so  immedi- 
ately and  necessarily  depend  upon  a  pouring  forth  of  the 
Spirit,  it  must  needs  be  of  very  dreadful  import,  when 
that  Spirit  retires,  when  there  is  a  manifest  suspension  of 
its  liprnt  and  influence.  Every  gradual  retraction  of  that 
Spirit  speaks  a  vergency  to  aeath,  to  a  total  dissolution  ; 
as  if  the  whole  frame  of  the  church  were  ready  to  drop 
asunder.  It  is  a  dismal  thing,  when  that  which  is  the 
only  lig^ht  and  life  of  it  retires,  visibly  withdraws ;  when 
that  Spirit  breathes  not  as  it  hath  done  through  the  world, 
souls  are  not  born  by  it  unto  Qod  in  a  proportion  to  what 
hath  been ;  considering,  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  en- 
tering into  God's  kingdom,  either  in  the  initial  or  ccmsum- 
mate  state  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  grace  or  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  It  is  a  dismal  thing,  when  conversions  are  grown 
rare,  and  inferior  in  namber  to  apostacies ;  when  Chris- 
tians are  not  bom  so  fast  as  they  die,  whether  in  the  moral 
sense,  or  in  the  nataral ;  for  all  die  alike.  This  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  thing  of  dreadful  import,  when  the 
Spirit  works  not  as  he  hath  been  wont,  for  the  rescuing  of 
souls  out  of  a  precedent  death;  and  further,  when  those 
that  live,  languish ;  and  mUch  more,  when  death  insensibly 
creeps  on  them  that  have  but  a  name  to  live ;  as  you  know 
it  doth  with  many  languishing  persons^  seizing  one  limb 
first  and  then  another,  so  that  the  man  is  dead  while  he  is 
alive.  With  how  many  is  it  so,  that  have  lost  themselves 
either  in  the  cares  or  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  are  dead 
while  they  live  I  This  it  becomes  us  to  consider  as  a  most 
melancholy  case.  If  all  the  happiness  and  weal  of  the 
church  depend  upon  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  how 
dreadful  is  it,  when  there  is  a  discernible  retraction  ! 

9.  All  our  hope  of  good  lying  in  the  pouring  forth  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  very  strange,  that  the  retraction  of  it  should 
not  be  considered  with  more  sense ;  that  we  are  not  more 
apprehensive  of  so  dismal  a  case  as  that  is.  It  is  a  case 
exceeding  gloomy  in  itself,  as  hath  been  said :  but  how 
strange  is  it,  that  we  should  so  little  understand  and  con- 
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sider  it  as  snch !  that  this  should  be  our  danger,  lest  God 
should  be  quite  gone  from  amongst  us  before  we  know  it ! 
that  life  is  retirmg,  but  we  perceive  it  not  I  Alas !  with 
too  many  there  is  scarce  life  enough  left  to  feel  themselves 
die,  or  light  enough  to  perceive  that  darkness  is  gathering 
upon  them.  Strange  tnat  men  ^ould  be  dying,  and  say 
they  are  alive  I  Light  is  diminishing,  and  blindness  in- 
creasing and  growing  upon  them,  yet  they  say  they  see 
well,  and  carry  it  as  if  nothing  ailed  them !  This  is  a 
strange  infatuation  upon  the  minds  of  men,  even  of  the 
professors  of  religion  in  our  time ;  we  keep  up  our  wonted 
course  while  we  can,  our  wonted  forms  and  ways  of  wor- 
ship; we  assemble  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
have  praying  and  preaching  and  other  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  there  is  not  the  wonted  Spirit,  such  appear- 
ances and  demonstrations  of  the  power  and  presence  of 
the  Spirit  as  formerly,  and  yet  we  seem  not  aware  of  it. 
We  ao  as  we  have  been  wont  at  other  times ;  but  we  find 
it  not  with  our  souls  in  what  we  do,  as  Christinns  were 
used  to  find  it ;  as  it  is  said  of  that  mighty  man  Samson ; 
he  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake 
myself,  but  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him,  Judg.  xvi.  90.  So,  we  seem  not  to  know  that  the 
Lord  is  departing,  but  say  we  will  do  as  at  other  times : 
indeed  we  reach  not  him ;  he  said  he  would  go  forth  and 
shake  himself  as  at  other  times ;  we  do  not  that,  but  as  the 
complaint  is  in  Isa,  Ixiv.  7.  so  is  our  case:  There  is  none 
f scarce  any)  that  stir  up  themselves  to  take  hold  of  God . 
for,  as  it  there  follows,  ne  hath  hid  his  face  from  us  ana 
consumed  us,  we  are  consuming,  because  of  our  ini(}uities. 
We  are  pining  away,  but  not  aware  of  it;  gray  hairs  are 
here  and  there  upon  us,  but  we  seem  not  to  Know  it.  We 
read  concerning  men  in  general  in  the  dying  hoar,  Eccl. 
viii.  8.  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the 
roirit,  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death.  When 
the  soal  must  dislodge  and  be  gone,  no  man  can  hold  it; 
but  they  would  if  they  could,  men  are  loth  to  die ;  they 
would  retain  the  spirit  longer,  if  it  were  any  way  in  their 
power :  what  strivings  and  strugglings  for  breath  are  there 
m  dying  men ;  but  there  seems  witn  us  hardly  to  be  so 
much  as  that,  "  Oh  that- we  could  retain  the  Spirit  of  life 
and  grace  V*  It  is  not  indeed  in  our  power,  any  more 
than  to  retain  the  departing,  dislodging  souI,*wnen  the 
hour  is  come  that  it  must  be  gone ;  but  it  is  strange,  that 
we  should  not  be  filled  with  complaint,  that  we  should 
cross  what  is  so  common  as  to  be  a  proverb ;  every  thing 
would  live,  but  it  seems  so  would  not  we.  When  Qod  as 
it  were  says  to  us  by  what  he  doth,  (the  roost  emphatical 
way  of  speaking,)  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive,"  it 
shall  no  longer  strive ;  for  it  is  actually  withheld  from 
striving;  yet  we  dread  not  this  greatest  of  all  threats,  and 
when  the  threatening  is  enforced  by  a  gradual  execotion. 
an  execution  already  in  a  dreadful  degree ;  not  to  be  afraid 
what  this  will  come  to,  is  very  strano^e. 

3.  We  further  collect,  that  such  a  dismal  state  of  things 
is  likely  immediately  to  forego  the  more  eminent  effusion 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shining  of  the  light  of  God's  face, 
here  spoken  of.  When  the  time  approaches,  concerning 
which  the  text  speaks,  then  a  most  aismal  gloominess  and 
darkness  must  oe  expected  to  precede.  That  is  plainly 
implied,  when  it  is  said,  "  I  will  no  more  hide  my  face :" 
I  have  done  it  hitherto,  but  will  not  do  it  any  more :  it 
bespeaks,  that  till  the  time  of  this  eminent  effusion  there 
was  a  ve^  displeased  hiding  of  Grod's  face,  and  a  great  re- 
traction and  holding  back  of  the  Spirit.  Other  scriptures, 
that  relate  as  I  conceive  to  the  same  eminent  season,  in- 
timate also  a  dreadful  foregoing  desolation.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  (chap,  xxxii.^  describes  the  desolation  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  (for  I  aoubt  not  bis  prediction  is  ultimately 
meant  of  that,)  by  the  emblem  of  the  land  of  Israel's  lying 
waste,  and  the  great  city,  the  metropolis,  being  all  ruined, 
the  very  houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous  city  covered  over  with 
briars  and  thorns,  ver.  13, 14.  And  thus  it  is  said  it  should 
be,  ver.  15.  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on 
high ;  then  the  wilderness  shall  be  a  fruitful  field,  and 
the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest ;  that  which  was 
before  reckoned  a  fruitful  field,  shall  now  seem  to  have 
been  but  a  wild  forest,  in  comparison  of  the  fruitfblness  it 
shall  now  arrive  at  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit.    So  that 
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great  pouring  of  it  forth,  in  E^ek.  xzxvii.  meant  no  doubt 
of  the  same  time  with  this  in  the  text,  is  preceded  by  snch 
a  forlorn  and  desolate  state  of  the  church,  that  it  is  repn^ 
sented  by  the  emblem  of  a  slaughtered  army  covering  all 
the  grouod  about  with  dead  carcasses,  till  the  Spirit  of 
life  enter  into  them,  bring  bone  to  bone,  cover  them  with 
flesh,  and  form  them  all  into  a  regular  army  of  living  men 
again,  ver.  i — 14.  It  imports,  that  almost  a  universal 
death,  next  to  total,  will  l>e  upon  the  church  before  this 
happy  day.  And  do  not  we  seem  in  a  tendency  thither  1 
We  seem  to  be  descending  gradually  into  the  dark  shady 
vale,  the  region  of  darkness  and  of  death :  nor  must  we 
expect  it  to  be  silent  darkness;  no  doubt  it  will  rather 
imitate  that  of  hell,  a  region  turbid  as  well  as  dark.  A 
night  seems  approaching,  that  will  be  equally  stormy  and 
gloomy ;  for  it  is  the  season  of  Qod's  anger.  It  is  never 
to  be  thought,  that  he  will  be  neutral  towards  us ;  if  he  be 
not  a  friend,  he  will  be  an  enemy  ;  when  he  ceases  to  be 
our  light  and  life,  and  hope  and  joy,  it  cannot  be  but  he 
must  TOCome  an  astonishing  terror.  "  Be  not  a  terror  unto 
me,  thou  art  my  hope,"  says  the  prophet,  Jer.  xvii.  17. 
When  he  is  not  the  one,  he  must  be  tne  other.  Are  we 
prepared  to  meet  him  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  a  time  1 
it  cannot  but  be  a  dreadful  time,  the  time  of  managing  his 
controversy:  when  he  hideth  his  face  in  displeasure,  thai 
is  not  all,  it  is  not  a  bare  hiding.  Observe  that  passage  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  17.  "  Then  my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against 
them  in  that  day,  and  I  will  forsake  them,  and  I  will  hide 
my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  devoured,  and  many 
evils  and  troubles  shall  befall  them:"  and  what  then  1  It 
follows,  "  So  that  they  will  say  in  that  day,  Are  not  these 
evils  come  upon  us,  because  our  Qod  is  not  amongst  us  1 
and  I  will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that  day ;"  as  it  follows 
again  in  ver.  18.  This  is  to  make  a  way  for  wrath ;  and 
wnen  you  can  see  him  no  longer,  you  shall  hear  firom  him 
in  a  most  terrible  way. 

The  case  of  the  Christian  church  seems  to  be  as  brael 
was  represented,  in  Psal.  cvi.  35,  &c.  They  were  mingled 
among  the  heathen,  and  leamei  their  works:  and  they 
served  their  idols,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them.  Ana, 
ver.  39.  Thus  they  were  defiled  with  their  own  works; 
(now  they  are  called  their  own,  since  they  had  adopted 
them,  an4  so  made  them  their  own :)  and  went  a  whoring 
with  their  own  inventions.  What  follows  there,  and  what 
may  we  expect  to  follow  in  the  like  case  1  "  For  this  the 
Lord  abhorred  his  own  inheritance,"  ver.  40.  Now  take 
them  who  will,  they  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  he 
seems  to  care  no  more  for  them.  As  to  the  former  part,  is 
not  this  manifestly  our  case ;  the  Christian  religion  is  in 
great  part  become  pa^nish.  We  lately  showed,  how  little 
good  nominal  Christianity  doth  to  the  world,  where  that 
only  doth  obtain.  How  plain  is  it,  that  Christianity  hath 
let  in  paganism  unto  a  dreadful  degree !  And  now,  when 
the  time  of  controversy  comes,  the  day  of  recompense  and 
year  of  vengeance,  which  is  in  Good's  heart,  how  terrible  a 
day  will  that  be  1  When  that  day  comes,  that  shall  bum  as 
an  oven,  and  all  the  hemisphere  as  it  were  of  the  church 
bo  as  a  fiery  vault !  when  tne  Lord  shall  bathe  his  sword 
in  heaven,  as  the  expression  is  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  5.  as  it  were 
drench  it  with  vivid  celestial  fire,  that  it  may  pierce  like 
lip[htning  !  when  he  shall  whet  his  glittering  sword,  lift  up 
his  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever,  I  will  render 
venceance  to  mine  enemies :  (Deut.  xxxii.  40,  41.)  when 
he  sliall  set  himself  to  contest  with  the  Antichristian  spirit, 
that  hath  lurked  under  the  assumed  and  injurious  pre- 
tence and  profession  of  the  Christian  name ;  the  apostar 
tical,  the  worldly  spirit,  that  hath  entered  into  the  church, 
and  wrought  in  it  with  such  malignity ;  that  spirit  of  envy, 
malice^  hatred,  bitterness ;  that  profane,  atheistical  spirit ; 
that  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  formality !  when  he  shall  come 
to  a  direct  contest  and  grapple  with  all  among  whom  that 
spirit  dwells  and  rules ;  how  can  we  think  but  that  will  be 
a  very  dreadful  day  1  And  do  we  know  how  near  it  is  1 
May  it  not  for  ought  we  know  be  even  at  hand  *?  May  we 
not  be  upon  the  very  borders  of  that  turbid  darkness,  in 
which  all  the  rage  of  hell  shall  play  its  part,  the  spirits  of 
men  be  let  loose,  the  devils  not  yet  bound  and  ready  to  do 
their  uttermost,  when  they  know  their  time  is  short ;  the 
very  hour  and  power  of  darkness,  when  all  thinjp  shall 
conspire  to  make  the  church  a  chaos  and  place  of  confu- 


sion, when  the  elements  shall  be  as  it  were 
to  fight  one  another,  and  the  powers  of  beaveo  shall  shake  1 
How  are  we  prepared,  in  wnat  pasture  to  eater  iaio  sacli 
a  state  as  that  isl  It  is  a  dismal  thing  to  live  a  winter,  a 
continual  night,  in  snch  a  place  as  yon  have  beard  Gnea- 
land  to  be :  one  would  not  do  it,  unless  anavoidabie  ae- 
cessity  drove ;  and  if  one  must,  be  would  make  provuna 
for  such  a  winter-night  all  that  be  conld.  How  tbca  aie 
we  provided  for  such  a  time  1 

4.  We  nmy  note  again  hence,  bow  adorable  the  power 
and  greatness  of  that  spirit  u ,  that  can  tun  such  a  cbaoii 
such  a  state  of  darkness  and  horror  and  ctmtoBkm^  iaio 
light  and  peace,  into  life  and  beauty,  into  baimony  aad 
glory.  How  adorable  is  that  Spirit !  bow  great  aad  glo> 
rious  should  it  be  in  our  eyes  upon  that  account !  Let  ai 
use  our  thoughts  as  much  as  we  will,  we  canikot  make  a 
too  gloomy  representation  of  the  time  just  spoken  oC 
wherein  the  Lord's  iace  shall  be  hid,  and  the  Spirit  with- 
held. But  when  we  have  dwelt  in  the  conteinplatMMi  o( 
the  sadness  and  dismalness  of  that  time  awbile,  then  what 
cause  have  we,  and  what  advantage  thence,  to  take  oar 
rise  to  greaten  and  heighten  our  thoughts  concerning  this 
blessed  Almighty  Spirit,  that  can  make  so  bappy  a  tSarngt 
as  soon  as  it  comes  forth,  &s  soon  as  the  divine  light  shiacs 
again  I  What  a  change  will  it  be !  Amidsit  atU  those  ca 
lamities  that  the  church  complains  of,  (Psalm  Ixxx.)  ttt 
where  they  apprehend  the  redress  to  be.  Tarn  as  agaa, 
O  Qod,  ana  cause  thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  saved ; 
which  is  repeated  no  less  than  three  times  in  this  paaha. 
ver.  3,  7,  19.  We  are  cured  all  of  a  sudden,  all  things  are 
redressed,  if  thou  do  but  turn  us  and  cause  thy  face  to  shme 
How  soon  doth  the  appearance,  the  first  visit  of  the  sua  to 
the  horizon  wherein  we  are,  transform  a  r^ion  of  dark- 
ness into  pleasant  light !  Look  upon  that  wretched  sttic  of 
things  wherein  the  Christian  church  is,  and  wheieia  vc 
may  well  expect  it  further  to  be,  and  in  a  deeper  deme : 
if  we  think,  that  however  when  the  Spirit  is  panned  out, 
all  is  well,  now  adorable  ought  that  Spirit  to  be  to  n$ !  that 
mighty  Spirit,  that  can  even  of  a  sudden  new-create  the 
world,  make  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  diffiise  its  bgfct 
and  influence  every  where,  clothe  all  with  lostre  sad 

flory  !  And  truly  I  believe  we  must  be  bronght  to  -hare 
igher  thoughts  of  the  Spirit  than  we  have,  before  we  aee 
so  good  days  as  we  would  wish  we  migbl !  Alas !  how 
diminishingly  is  it  conceived  and  spoken  of  amongst  as! 
We  have  the  name  of  the  Spirit  or  of  the  H<dy  Ghaa 
many  times  in  our  mouths,  when  our  hearts  ascribe  aoi 
honour  to  him,  we  glorify  him  not  as  God  in  onr  cooccp- 
tions :  no,  the  notions  of  our  minds  and  dispontions  of  car 
hearts  are  with  too  many,  as  if  we  had  not  "  heard  whe- 
ther there  be  any  Holy  Gnost ;"  or  as  if  it  signified  a  mere 
nothing  with  us.  But  it  concerns  us  to  greaten  oar  tbosghn 
concerning  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Ood.  When  it  worki 
as  the  Spirit  of  nature,  it  renews  the  face  of  the  eaith,  re- 
plenishes all  the  region  with  life.  What  wonld  this  crea- 
tion be,  if  all  divine  influence  were  retracted  and  withheld, 
by  which  every  thing  lives,  and  which  is  attribmed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as  the  active  principle  that  works  every  wbcte 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  moving  upon  the  abyss  ia  the 
renewing  of  it  from  time  to  time  1  By  him  and  from  hia 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  life  in  all  the  creation ;  he  works 
all  in  all.  But  consider  it  also  as  a  Spirit  of  holiness,  of  di- 
vine life  and  power  in  the  Spirits  of  men ;  what  a  mighty 
Agent  is  that,  tnat  can  spread  such  an  influence  erery  wl^rr, 
unto  the  remotest  comers  of  this  world !  and  can  reach 
every  heart  of  those  that  belong  to  €iod,  and  all  at  caoe,' 
and  pierce  into  them  with  so  mighty  power,  that  thoash 
all  the  art  in  the  world  cannot  persuade  and  change  vbe 
mind  of  a  man,  even  in  a  matter  of  common  concerameBt, 
if  he  be  resolved,  yet  this  Spirit  can  transform  when  it 
touches,  and  overcome,  if  it  will,  even  in  the  first  attcBPt ' 
Oh  I  what  homage  should  our  souls  within  ns  pay  to  this 
Almighty  Spirit !  In  how  prostrate  a  posture  shionld  we 
be !  How  snould  we  adore  that  Spirit,  that  can,  when  ii 
will,  fill  all  every  where  with  light  and  life ! 

5.  We  collect  further,  that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  isaacK 
admirably  condescending,  that  it  will  ever  vouchsafe  to 
come  down  into  such  a  world  as  this  is;  that  there  shook! 
be  a  time,  in  which  such  a  fhvoor  is  designed,  as  this«  "  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit."  Well  may  il  be  called  the  Sptra 
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of  grace,  the  Spirit  of  all  guodueas  aod  benignity  and 
sweetness,  that  ii  will  ever  vouchsafe  to  visit  our  world,  a 
world  so  drenched  in  impurity,  and  so  environed  with 
malignant  darkness.  How  well  does  the  name  agree, 
<'  The  Spirit  of  grace !"  So  hellish  is  the  malignity,  that 
would  despise  such  a  Spirit :  he  is  called  so  on  purpose, 
we  may  suppose,  by  the  author  to  the  Hebrews,  to  aggra- 
vate thiat  malignity ;  And  hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  Heb.  x.  99.  But  how  magnificently  g:lorious  is 
that  grace,  that  will  finally  overcome  this  malignity !  That 
this  Spirit  will  come  down,  and  spread  its  li^ht  and  influ- 
ences through  so  much  deformity  and  pollution  and  dark- 
ness, as  is  every  where  in  this  world ;  that  it  should  bet- 
come  a  soul  unto  such  a  world !  What  if  an  angel  of  God 
would  humble  himself  to  become  a  soul  to  a  worm,  to  ani; 
mate  a  worm  1  but  a  stranger  humiliation  far  it  is,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  should  become  as  it  were  a  soul  to  such 
a  world  as  this.  God  sajrs,  "  I  have  poured  out  my  Spirit 
upon  it,  and  now,  will  no  more  hide  my  face."  It  should 
put  our  hearts  into  raptures.  How  should  we  fall  down 
and  adore  the  Spirit  or  life  and  grace !  Wilt  thou  do  this  1 
wilt  thou  come  down  into  such  a  world  as  this  1 

6.  We  may  note  further,  that  the  face  of  God  shall  never 
shine,  but  where  he  doth  pour  out  his  Spirit.  His  face 
will  always  remain  hid  towards  the  churchy  lUl  tne  time 
comes  that  he  pours  out  his  Spirit.  It  will  be  of  good 
service  to  consider  this.  Many  vainly  promise  theOLselves 
halcyon  days  without  the  consideration  of  any  influence  of 
the  Spirit  connected  with  it;  as  if  the  aspects  of  Provi- 
dence could  be  favourable  to  them,  and  they  could  do  well 
enough  without  the  Spirit :  if  we  can  but  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquillity^  free  trade,  and  liberty  to  walk  without  check 
or  control  in  the  ways  that  we  like  best,  though  without 
the  other;  yet  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  our  happiness 
would  be  sufficiently  provided  for.    Bnt  we  are  not  to  ex- 


pect, that  the  aspects  of  Providence  will  be  favourable, 
without  a  concurring  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit :  it  is 
neither  like  to  be ;  nor  would  be  to  any  good  purpose,  if 
it  should. 

It  is  not  like  to  be ;  for  why  should  we  suppose  it 
should  7  What  is  the  church  of  God,  when  the  Spirit  is 
withdrawn  and  gone  1  what  are  they  that  call  themselves 
of  it,  more  than  other  men  1  If  the  Spirit  be  gone,  what 
is  it  but  an  Aceldama?  a  Gk>l|:otha!  a  place  of  skulls,  a 
place  of  carcasses !  Do  we  think,  that  the  Divine  glory 
shall  only  serve  to  adorn  sepulchres  1  that  the  more  glori- 
ous and  pleasing  aspects  of  Frovidence  shall  only  serve  for 
that  7  Tou  cannot  long  sever  and  keep  off"  from  death  in- 
ternal rottenness  and  corruption:  and  surely  it  is  very 
unlikely,  that  God  should  take  pleasure  to  discover  him- 
self and  to  display  his  glory  among  such,  in  the  more  re- 
markable worKs  of  his  uivourable  providence. 

And  to  what  purpose  would  it  be,  if  he  should?  What 
should  we  be  the  better  for  a  state  of  external  tranquillitv 
and  peace,  if  the  Spirit  be  withheld  1  Sure  you  will  think 
religion  to  be  necessary  at  least  to  the  church  j  otherwise 
what  distinguishes  that  from  another  community  of  men  1 
But  what  a  sad  frame  of  religion  must  there  be,  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  not  in  it  1  We  cannot  call  that  state  pros- 
perous to  the  church  wherein  the  Spirit  breathes  not,  un- 
less sensuality  will  be  the  felicity  of  the  church,  unless  we 
think  ourselves  warranted  to  abiandon  all  care  of  the  soul, 
and  the  belief  of  immortality  and  of  a  world  to  come, 
as  if  these  were  only  mistakes  and  delusions :  for  great 
external  prosperity  to  the  church  without  the  Spirit  accom- 
panying it,  commonly  issues  in  irreligion.  That  alone  de- 
serves to  be  esteemed  a  good  state  of  things  for  the  church 
of  God.  wherein  the  people  of  God  every  where  are  work- 
ing ana  fhuning  for  a  bleraed  eternity :  and  that  they  will 
never  be  without  much  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

Tbs  &Toanble  aeeepluce,  wkick  tiie  genenlitr  of  aerious  Christians  have  aiyetk  to  Mr.  Howe^  late  wMnoHiB 
treatise  coDoemiiiff  tbe  prosperous  state  of  the  Christian  Interest  before  the  end  of  time,  hath  enconraged  me  to  t^e 
the  same  pains  in  fitting  for  the  press  the  f<^owing  sermons  of  the  same  excellent  author  concerning  Family  Reh^ioa. 
The  copy,  transcribed  by  some  unknown,  but  skilful  hand,  different  from  that  by  which  the  sermons  already  poblislktd 
were  preserred,  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Herman  Hood. 

In  the  treatise  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Howe  speaks  of  this  as  one  of  the  ways,  by  which  we  may  hope  that  the  Spiiit 
poured  out  will  produce  the  better  state  of  religion  which  we  are  expecting,  namely,  by  means  of  family  order*  bor 
generally  and  rigorously  set  on  foot  among  the  professors  of  Christianity.  And  certainly  we  cannot  reasonsblj  csta- 
tain  strong  hopes  of  the  rerival  of  the  power  or  godliness  either  in  our  own  age  or  the  succeeding,  till  this  seeesnrT 
part  of  the  form  of  it  becomes  general  amon^  Christians.  As  long  as  a  customary  neglect  prevails  in  seasoaiD^  the 
rising  age  with  proper  instructions  in  the  fiunilies  to  which  they  belong;  while  our  youth,  that  spring  from  pamisor 
are  intrusted  with  masters  who  bear  a  Christian  name,  grow  up  altogether  disused  from  the  dauy  exercises  of  socbI 
piety ;  the  seed  of  the  church  will  soon  be  lost  among  the  men  of  the  world,  and  religion  most  die  away  withoui  sone 
Terr  supernatural  reriring. 

This  just  apprehension  occasioned  that  agreement  among  the  proteslant  dissenting  ministers  of  this  ci^  of  wbieh 
mention  is  made  at  the  (beginning  of  these  discouises,  that  were  preached  in  pursuance  of  it  in  the  year  lw3,  toei^ve 
the  attention  of  their  several  congregations  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  tnis  very  great  and  important  doiy.  Mr. 
George  Hammond  at  that  time  published  a  discourse  upon  the  subject,  at  the  desire  of  the  united  ministers;  to  vluck 
Mr.  Matthew  Barker  annexed  an  appendix :  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater  printed  a  course  of  sermons  npon  the  hctd.  I 
have  been  informed,  that  that  general  endeavour  had  the  good  effect,  by  God's  blessing,  to  dispose  several  heads  d 
families  to  set  up  religious  exereises  in  them. 

Another  elSan  was  made  lately  with  as  general  concurrence  by  our  ministers  in  this  city,  on  November  90^  1*39,  b 
enforce  the  same  needful  practice ;  I  h<^  not  altogether  without  success. 

But  still  is  there  not  too  visible  reason  to  fear,  that  the  neglect  of  family  religion  is  a  growing  evil  uaos;  «* 
Without  prying  unnecessarily  into  the  aifiurs  of  families,  it  is  unavoidable  to  those  who  have  any  convensatiaa  ii  tbe 
world,  to  hear  from  such  as  have  been  servants  or  residents  in  the  houses  of  manjr  who  make  great  pretcasioe  tc 
reiigimi  without  doors,  that  there  is  no  more  acknowledgment  of  God  among  them  in  duly,  famuj  devotion,  thtt  i 
they  believed  no  such  thing  being. 

I  thought  therefore,  that  it  might  be  serriceable  to  publish  this  short  set  of  discourses  upon  the  argument ;  wUck 
appear  to  me  to  have  placed  the  duty  upon  the  most  clear  and  indisputable  foot,  so  as  to  oe  fii  to  reach  all  that  vt 
open  to  conriction ;  with  a  plainness  for  the  greatest  part  suitable  to  the  meanest  capacity,  nod  jet  with  a  ^Utapk 
not  to  be  evaded  by  the  most  judicious,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  life  and  spirituality  u  to  iBapreas  every  aeraos 
mind. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  find  people,  who  eridently  discover  a  disaffection  to  religion,  hardly  drawn  to  the  stated  jnoxt 
of  its  exercises  in  their  houses.  Till  their  hearts  are  touched  with  a  lively  sense  and  rtuish  of  true  piety,  it  ctDSOt  b* 
expected  that  they  should  be  forward  this  way,  but  rather  keep  themselves  in  countenance  in  their  ncgleet  b^  the 
number  of  like  examples  among  such  as  have  not  cast  off  all  pretence  to  religion.  The  wonder  is  that  any,  whppre 
reason  fh>m  the  rest  of  their  conduct  for  apprehending  them  u  the  judgment  of  charity  to  have  religion  at  heart,  jet 
should  omit  so  plain  and  profitable  a  duty. 

The  common  reasons  alleged  by  such  are,  either  their  inability  to  express  themselves  pnmerly  in  family  devotioB*: 
or  an  insuperable  modesty,  which  will  not  allow  them  to  ^>eak  before  others  with  any  freedom  of  thought  or  tolerate 
pos5t*?Q«ion  of  themselves. 

And  1  Hreely  allow,  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  majr  be  the  ease  with  persons  sincerelr  religious,  ao  Ihr  a$  id 
hinder  them  fbom  the  performance:  of  famil^r-worship  to  edification,  at  least  at  first,  without  the  assistance  of  fcnv> 
But  in  GodS  name  let  none  continue  the  ooussion  of  so  plain  a  duty  out  of  a  snperstitiooi  prqudice  ugaiut  ffceon- 
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posed  prayers.  Oar  fore&AeiB  the  paritans  were  far  from  haviiiff  an  arersion  to  forms  as  such.  Nor  is  ovr  dissent 
foiinded  upeii  a  dislike  of  all  use  or  them  even  in  pablic ;  we  only  declare  against  the  use  of  some  passages  which 
appear  to  as  exce|ytionable,  and  against  being  so  tied  down  to  them,  as  to  be  obliged  invariably  to  ose  them  without 
alteration  or  addition.  Most  sober  writers  luiTre  concurred  in  advising  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  cases  mentioned, 
till  people  ean  arrive  at  more  improvement  of  judgment  and  a  greater  presence  of  mind.  Many  dissenters  have  pub- 
lished "  forms  for  the  assistance  of  those"  to  whom  they  were  needfiil :  as  in  Mr.  Baxter's  Family  Book ;  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Closet  Devotions,  recommended  by  Mr.  Henry :  Mr.  Henry  hath  pablished  some  himself,  at  the  end  of  his 
Method  of  Prayer.  And  as  Mr.  Howe  m  one  of  the  following  discourses  declares  his  judgment  for  the  use  of  ihem, 
rather  than  the  daty  should  be  omitted ;  so  his  practice  was  agreeable.  There  is  a  small  book  in  octavo,  entitled 
"  Prayers  for  Families  "  printed  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Parkhurst  without  any  author's  name,  about  the  year  1695 ;  of  which 
the  late  reverend  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith  gave  me  this  account  many  years  ago.  Upon  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
the  right  honourable  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  the  lady  being  desirous  to  have  the  worship  of  Qod  kept  up  in  the  family 
into  which  she  was  entering,  requested  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  then  his  lordsnip's  chaplain,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
to  draw  up  some  nrayers  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Smith,  according  to  his  usual  modesty,  declined  bearing  a  part  in 
the  service.  But  Air.  Howe  and  Mr.  Taylor  complied  with  the  request ;  and  their  composures  were  privately  printed, 
and  made  use  of  in  that  lady's  family. 

I  only  mention  these  things,  to  prevent  the  misapprehension  of  any,  as  if  in  what  I  have  said  I  had  offered  any 
thing  singular.  All  who  love  religicni  in  earnest,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  public  establishment,  whether  in  their 
judgments  they  prefer  prajring  by  forms  or  otherwL<«,  will  I  doubt  not  a^ree  in  this ;  that  it  is  better  that  God  should 
be  worshipped  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  both  in  secret,  and  in  families,  and  in  public  assemblies,  than  that  men 
should  live  in  any  of  these  respects,  as  "  without  God  in  the  world." 


For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  glad  that  every  head  of  a  family  were  fully  capable  from  ti 
the  case  of  that  under  his  charse  with  propriety  and  life,  in  supplication  and  praise  and  cool 


propriety 


uppli 


time  to  time  to  represent 


*u«^  x^m^  ^M,  »u—  .U.U.U.  »«»  »»«.ev  ...«»  j..v|,..w.j  «.«»  «»w,  »  »»^|,..^^...w«  ».<«.  praise  and  confession,  according  to  all 
varyiner  circumstances.  But  where  that  cannot  be,  yet  I  rejoice  to  know  or  to  hear  of  a  family,  that  seriously  and 
solemnly  calls  upon  the  Lord  in  any  way.  Those  who  begin  with  a  form,  may  find  themselves  gradually  emboldened 
to  go  further;  and  either  totally  in  time  lay  that  way  aside ;  or  sometimes  pray  the  one  way  ana  sometimes  the  other, 
as  they  find  the  temper  of  their  spirits  to  be ;  or,  if  they  cannot  get  over  the  difllculties,  which  first  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  use  the  assistance  of  others'  composures,  yet  they  may  be  able  gradually  to  intersperse  a  sentence  here  and 
there  suitable  to  special  occurrences  in  their  familv,  without  any  tremor. 

And  after  all,  whether  our  words  flow  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  or  we  endeavour  to  excite  affections 
answerable  to  what  the  words  before  us  suggest ;  if  the  Gkxl  who  knows  the  heart  sees  sincerity  and  true  devotion  in 
the  worshipper;  it  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted,  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  which  he 
hath  not. 

I  commend  these  discourses  to  the  perusal  of  all  serious  Christians,  though  of  differing  persuasions  m  lesser  mat- 
ters, earnestly  b^ging,  that  by  God's  blessing  they  may  reach  the  end  of  the  author  in  preaching  them,  and  of  the 
transcriber  in  preparing  them  for  public  view ;  namely,  the  revival  of  religion  in  families,  and  by  that  means  the  dif- 
fusing of  it  fiir  and  wide  in  the  present  generation  and  in  those  which  are  to  come. 

I  am 

Yo'Bir  hearty  well-wisher 

for  yoar  best  interests, 

'^SiSSfiik  JOHN  EVANS. 


SERMON  I.* 

Joah.  xxiv.  IS. 

BiU  as  for  me  and  my  koutif  we  triU  serve  the  Lard. 

Tms  is  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  Joshua^  notwithstanding  the  supposed  revolt  of 
all  the  people  of  Israel  from  God,  who  had  been  bound  to 
him  by  the  most  sacred  and  endearing  ties.  "  Though  you," 
says  he,  "should  all  go  off  and  apostatize  from  God,  even 
to  a  man,  after  all  the  great  and  glorious  things  that  he 
hath  wrought  among  you  and  for  you :  that  shall  not  alter 
me:  through  his  grace,  the  course  that  I  will  take,  and 
lliat  mine  &all  take,  whom  I  can  have  any  influence  upon 
or  any  power  over,  shall  be  the  same  it  was.  I  and  my 
house  will  serve  the  Lord  notwithstanding.  Though  you 
should  all  turn  pagans  and  idolaters  to  a  man,  that  shall 
not  overturn  the  religion  of  my  family  or  of  my  closet,  but 
there  shall  be  serving  of  the  Lord  stifl." 

It  hath  been  an  unanimous  resolution  amon^  the  minis- 
ters of  indulged  congregations  in  and  about  this  city,  to 
insist  upon  the  subject  of  family  worship,  even  all  at  once, 
at  least  as  many  as  to  whom  it  was  possible ;  and  to  begin 
npon  it  this  very  day,  as  I  doubt  not  they  generally  do. 
And  I  should  as  little  doubt  the  approbation  and  concur- 
rence of  divers  other  reverend  persons  in  the  ministry,  who 
are  not  of  that  character,  if  there  had  been  the  same  op- 
portonity  of  consulting  them  and  of  knowing  their  sense; 
that  is,  of  as  many  as  do  seriously  desire  and  covet  to  see 


the  prosperous  and  flourishing  state  of  serious,  vital,  and 
practical  religion  and  godliness  in  our  days.  ^But  they, 
who  could  confer  and  agree  to  concur  in  such'  an  endea- 
vour as  this,  have  done  it  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and 
unanimity  that  could  be  thought.  Indeed,  since  that  reso- 
lution was  taken,  a  providence  hath  occurred  among  vs^ 
which  some  might  reckon  would  have  diverted  and  altered 
it  for  the  present:  a  fVirther  breach,  which  God  hath  made 
upon  our  congregation,  by  the  late  decease  of  a  consider- 
able and  very  useful  member  of  it,  worthy  Mr.  CoUec.  Of 
whom  divers  might  expect  to  hear  a  distinct  account  given 
them ;  apprehending,  tnat  it  would  not  be.so  nrach  an  or- 
nament to  him  or  to  his  name  when  gone,  as  a  means  of 
instruction  to  them  who  are  left  behind. 

But  I  am  under  restraint  as  to  this;  partly  by  my  rela- 
tion ;  but  more  principally  by  his  own  express  prohibition, 
who  declared  his  unwiihngness  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  funeral  sermon.  And  that  prohibition  was  equal  (as  any 
might  understand)  to  the  most  copious  one  that  could  have 
been  made  by  way  of  commendation.  For  it  more  repre- 
sented the  temper  of  his  spirit,  than  my  words  could  have 
done;  the  meekness,  the  humility,  the  modesty  of  it;  and 
was  most  agreeable  to  the  habitual  fhime,  from  whence 
the  way  of  his  walking  proceeded ;  steady,  but  still  and 
without  noise ;  and  showed  how  willing  he  was,  that  his 
exit  out  of  this  world  might  be  with  as  much  silence,  as  his 
course  through  it  was. 

Yet  however,  had  I  been  to  have  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  upon  his  account,  I  should  never  have  laid  aside 
for  that  the  thoughts  of  this  text.  For  I  could  not  have 
found  one  in  the  whole  Bible,  from  whence  I  might  bnvo 
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more  takmi  occasion  to  represent  him,  as  to  his  person  and 
as  to  his  family,  as  an  example  of  both  personal  and  do- 
mestical religion,  single  and  family  godliness.  And  indeed 
were  they  who  profess  godliness  generally  in  these  respects 
like  him,  there  woold  be  much  less  need  of  preaching  upon 
sach  a  subject,  or  of  taking  np  such  a  resolution  as  yon 
have  heard  hath  been  general  m  reference  thereunto. 

But  it  hath  been  generally  apprehended  and  feared,  by 
them  whom  God  hath  set  as  watchmen  amongst  us,  that 
the  case  is  too  much  otherwise :  and  that  the  religion  of 
families  languisheth,  or  indeed  bath  no  place  at  all  in 
many  families,  where  yet  there  is  a  profession  of  and  a 
pretence  unto  godliness  above  the  comm<m  rate.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  this  sinful  omission 
with  any  of  vou  that  have  families;  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is :  ana  therefore  I  cannot  be  understood,  without 
great  injury  to  me,  to  intend  a  reflection  upon  anr  parti- 
cular person.  Bui  yet  for  all  that,  I  cannot  think  a  dis- 
course upon  this  subject  needless :  for  it  is  possible,  many 
may  be  guilty  of  this  omission,  though  I  know  nothing  of 
it ;  who  do  not  covet  to  pry  into  families,  beyond  any  par- 
tieular  occasion  or  call  tliat  I  may  have  thereunto.  And 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  despaired  of,  but  that  throu^  the 
blessin§^  of  Qod  his  word  may  be  made  use  of  to  effect  a 
conviction  and  a  reformation  of  so  great  and  so  insuffer- 
able an  evil. 

And  it  is  possible  too,  that  it  may  serve  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  such  in  that  good  coarse,  as  may  be  tempted  to  de- 
sist from  it.  For  have  none  ever  come  within  the  compass 
of  your  knowledge,  who  have  for  some  time  continued  to 
practise  and  keep  on  foot  the  worship  of  Gtod  in  their  la- 
milies,  bat  have  at  length  abandoned  it  and  given  it  over  1 
That  is  a  far  fouler  case.  TSirpius  eiiciiur,  qudm  mm  ad- 
miUitur :  Jtisa  more  ignominUms  thing  to  ikrow  your  re- 
ligion and  yonr  Ood  otU  of  your  families^  than  never  to  have 
admitted  tiem.  I  would  labour  to  fortify  all,  as  much  as 
is  possible  against  that  temptation. 

And  it  is  possible  further  to  be  usefVil  to  divers,  who  yet 
have  not  families,  but  who  may  have ;  so  as  to  be  a  guide 
and  incentive  to  their  purpose  and  practice  for  the  future, 
when  there  shall  be  such  occasions. 

And  even  to  us  all,  who  are  ever  so  resolute  in  the  pre- 
sent use  and  foi  the  continuance  of  this  holv  course,  it  mav 
be  useful  for  our  quickening  to  manage  this  holy  work 
with  more  seriousness,  with  more  vigour,  with  more  spi- 
rituality, and  to  better  purpose,  than  we  have  been  any  of 
us  wont  to  do. 

And  as  to  the  subject  itself,  you  see  the  words  of  this 
text  are  very  plain  words:  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the 
Lord.  The  word,  house,  indeed  doth  sometimes  signify 
more  largely ;  but  it  cannot  be  understood  to  signify  any 
thing  else  here  bat  a  household :  and  so  we  are  saved  from 
any  thing  of  a  disputation  about  that  matter.  For  Joshua 
speaks  only  of  them,  for  whom  he  would  answer,  at  least 
as  toiheir  visible  practice,  and  whom  he  had  a  power  over. 
"  I  and  mv  house  will  serve  the  Lord."  And  he  contra- 
distinguisheth  the  case  of  his  own  family  from  the  sup- 
posed different  common  case.  For  he  supposeth  all  the 
rest  to  be  gone  off  to  paganism  or  the  service  of  other  gods ; 
notwithstanding  which  the  practice  of  his  house  and  family 
should  be  the  same  that  it  was. 

And  for  the  term,  serve,  it  is  true  the  Hebrew  word  here 
used  is  rendered  promiscuously  b^  the  Septuagint  in  several 
places,  so  as  sometimes  to  signify  Xarpfia,  that  is,  that  ser- 
vice which  is  peculiar  and  wpropriate  to  God  under  the 
notion  of  worship  to  him ;  and  sometimes  to  signify  iaXtta, 
service  in  a  mncn  larger  sense.  Therefore  I  lay  no  stress 
upon  the  word,  abstractly  considered,  but  only  considered 
accordinp;  to  the  present  circumstances.  Abstractly  con- 
sidered. It  is  very  true  it  doth  sometimes  signify  not  only 
service  to  God,  but  to  man.  And  again  beiug  referred  to 
God,  it  sometimes  signifies  any  other  service,  or  obedience, 
or  dutjr,  besides  wo^ip;  as  we  are  to  obey  and  comport 
with  his  pleasure  in  otaer  things  besides  worshippin(^  of 
him :  and  then  this  word  serves  to  express  that  service. 
But  in  this  place  it  can  si^ify  notning  but  worship. 
That  is  most  plain.  It  signifieth  that  sort  of  service, 
which  must  either  be  paid  to  the  true  God,  or  will  be  paid 
to  false  ones.  "  You  may  serve  other  gods ;  but  I  and  my 
house  will  serve  the  Lord."    So  that  it  is  worship  or  reli-  ] 


gioQ  that  is  meant  here,  and  nothng  dae.    Ard  chenftiic 
about  that,  there  is  no  place  or  room  left  for  disMaiioa.  ' 
And  now  so  much  being  plain,  yoa  find  a  twofola  leiohi- 
tion  expressed  in  the  text 

1.  Concerning  personal  religion :  the  reHgioii  of  a  siiffe 
person,  solitary  worship:  that  worship,  thai  may  be  coa- 
nned  to  a  man^s  soul  and  to  his  closet.  *'  I  will  serve  tie 
Lord :  I  will  be  a  worshipper  of  him,  as  lour  as  I  ttve,  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  do  what  they  will."  And  iIwb  hat  v 
a  resolution  expressed  too. 

2.  Concerning  family  religion  ;  and  that  as  the  eaie  ol 
the  family  master,  the  governor  of  the  family.  He  did  in 
think  he  should  answer  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  ha 
as  such,  or  do  the  part  incumbent  on  him  as  so  related,  it 
he  should  shut  up  himself  and  his  reliaion  in  a  chwL 
No,  but  "  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord  f  unpiyia; 
his  resolution,  both  to  do  what  was  incnmbeot  apoa  hin- 
self  in  worshipping  God  even  among  them,  and  to  vse  tie 
power  he  had  to  oblige  them  to  a  compliance  and  eoacar- 
rence  therein.  Otherwise  he  most  be  thooglit  to  ha?e 
spoken  absurdly,  when  he  says,  *'  As  for  my  hovK,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord ;"  if  he  must  not  be  understood  to  hsfc 
the  authority  in  his  own  family  to  oblige  them  to  ancad 
thereupon. 

It  is  the  latter  of  these,  which  it  saits  our  puipoae  to 
speak  unto;  though  we  shall  in  the  cloeie,  God  wifhag, 
look  back  upon  the  other  two,  as  there  will  be  occaMoa. 
The  text  wAl  give  it,  and  the  series  of  the  discoone  viD 
lead  to  it.  So  that,  that  which  is  left  as  the  designed  sai^ 
ject  of  my  present  discourse,  is  family  religion  ;  the  rrii- 
gion  that  belongs  to  a  family  as  snch,  and  i^ich  it  bckagi 
to  a  family  as  such  to  set  on  foot  and  to  keep  on  Iboi  in  thi 
family. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive,  that  wherever 
there  is  among  professed  Christians  a  disinclinaiioa  asd 
aversion  from  such  a  course  and  practice  as  this,  there  vi& 
be  (that  they  may  give  themselves  a  relief,  that  they  mar 
have  some  pretence  and  shelter  against  the  urgency  oi 
what  may  be  said  in  such  a  case)  an  aptness  clanMMroo&ly 
to  insist  and  cry  out;  "But  where  is  jrour  proof?  what 
proof  have  you,  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  a?  fe- 
rn ily  religion  1  where  is  it  required,  that  we  most  so,  sad 
so  often,  or  in  such  and  such  a  continued  conr^  aircad 
upon  God  in  the  performance  of  family  duties,  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  domestical  religion  1"  I  doabc  not,  Imt  bj  ihc 
blessing  of  Gkxl  you  will  find,  that  there  is  proof  clear  and 
strong  enough ;  as  it  was  to  be  expected  taere  shoold  be 
in  so  important  a  case,  and  upon  which  so  much  depeadi. 
But  before  I  come  to  give  yon  any,  I  shall  lay  down  seme 
few  things  by  way  of  preparation  and  promise.     As, 

1.  That  whereas  this  is  matter  of  donbt,  and  is  to  be 
matter  of  dispute;  that  which  is  doubled  of ,  is  to  be  gcae> 
rally  supposed  not  the  substance  of  the  thing  spoken  o^ 
but  only  this  or  that  circumstance.  I  hope  that  geaeia% 
the  matter  that  any  would  have  brought  intodi5|Ni(e,orlar 
which  they  would  desire  proof,  is  not,  whether  there  shoold 
be  any  such  thing  as  religion  in  the  world,  or  no.  That 
cannot  be  the  question  with  any,  that  call  themselves  ChiB- 
tian.s,  with  any  reason  or  modesty,  at  least  till  they  bar? 
renounced  that  name ;  nor  can  any  make  that  a  qoestioa. 
consistently  with  themselves  and  with  the  dictates  of  ha^ 
man  nature,  unless  they  will  renounce  the  naoie  of  aaa 
too.  But  the  question  must  be,  whether  there  onahc  to  be 
religion  in  a  family  as  such ;  and  to  be  peiibrmed  so,  aed 
so  often,  or  in  so  orderly,  continued,  and  stated  a  coane. 
Hereupon  I  would  add, 

3.  That  where  the  substance  of  any  doty  is  agreed  to  he 
plainly  required,  it  would  be  the  most  onreasonaUe  ftiag 
m  all  the  world  to  throw  it  off,  upon  a  oretenee  that  mch 
and  such  circumstances  are  not  enjoined.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonably  absurd  than  that.  For  so  yo«  woald 
come  to  throw  out  of  the  world  the  nMist  undoiiblcd  parts 
of  all  religion  whatsoever,  the  most  essential,  most  aloUe, 
and  substantial  parts.  There  coold  be  nothing  of  solitary 
and  personal  religion  upon  such  terms.  For  mstanee:  at 
this  rate  a  man  should  be  excused  fitymever  remciBberiac 
God  as  long  as  he  lived,  ftt>m  ever  having  any  thooght  ^ 
him,  because  Scripture  doth  not  exprmly  tell  as  how 
often  in  a  day  we  should  think  of  him.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  other  fital  nets  of  religian.  At  this  ram 
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nobody  should  be  obliged  to  love  Qod,  because  we  are  not 
told  how  often  in  a  day  we  most  pat  forth  an  act  of  love 
to  him ;  and  nobody  should  be  obliged  to  fear  Gkxl,  to  ex- 
ert any  reverential  act  towards  him,  because  we  are  not 
told  at  what  hour  of  the  day  it  most  be.  And  so  for  so- 
cial worship,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  upon  these 
terms ;  if  an^  man  should  say,  I  am  not  obliged  to  worship 
God  in  Christian  societies  any  where,  because  he  hath  not 
expressly  told  us,  vou  shall  come  together  at  nioe,  or  ten, 
or  eleven  o'clock  (or  such  purposes.  And  so  under  that 
pretence  here  would  be  an  end  of  all  religion,  because 
every  circumstance,  and  particularly  this  of  time  and  fre- 
quency, is  not  stated  expressly  and  determined  in  Scrip- 
tare.    I  add, 

3.  That  wheresoever  the  substance  of  any  duty  is  ex- 
presslv  enjoined,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  deter- 
mineci ;  if  it  be  plain  and  evident,  that  the  thing  is  neces- 
sary, (and  I  will  now  suppose,  that  so  family  religion  is, 
as  well  as  religion  in  ^neral,  as  that  which  I  hope  you 
will  see  proved,)  then  ii  is  left  to  us  to  choose  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  not  to  choose  them  arbitrarily,  or  unfitly,  or 
inconsistently  with  the  end  and  design  of  the  daty.  This 
is  one  of  the  good  man's  characters,  that  he  orders  his  af- 
fairs with  discretion,  (Psalm  cxii.  5.)  with  judgment,  as 
the  word  admits  to  be  read :  he  judiciously  considers  the 
several  obligations  that  lie  upon  him,  so  as  seasonably  to 
answer  them  all.  If  the  thing  itself  be  manifestly  enpined, 
it  is  required  of  us,  that  we  find  out  the  wav  of  circum- 
stantiatmg  it,  so  as  may  most  comport  with  the  mind  and 
pleasure  of  the  legislator  in  laying  us  under  such  an  obli- 
gation: and  at  our  peril  be  it,  if  we  do  not  find  the  cir- 
comstances,  when  the  thine  is  required  to  be  done. 

As  for  instance,  to  suit  tnis  with  a  parallel  case ;  you 
know  it  is  an  obligation  upon  family  masters  to  take  care 
as  to  externals  for  them  that  are  of  the  household.  He 
that  doth  not  provide  for  them  of  his  own  house,  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel,  1  Tim.  v.  8. 
This  char^  lies  upon  him,  that  according  to  his  ability  he 
is  to  provide  for  his  domestics:  it  is  enforced  upon  him 
by  a  gene  ral  law  and  precept :  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur- 
der." He  would  be  a  murderer  before  God,  and  before  all 
rational  and  considering  men,  that  should  famish  his  fam- 
ily, when  he  could  provide  for  them,  and  when  his  pre- 
tence is  nothing  else  but  this,  "  God  hath  not  told  me  in 
his  word  how  manv  meals  they  shall  have  in  a  dav,  or  at 
what  hoar  of  the  day  I  am  to  dine  or  sup  them ;  he  hath 
Dot  said,  it  shall  be  at  eleven,  or  twelve,  or  one  o'clock^  or  at 
seven  or  eight,  that  I  shall  so  and  so  provide  for  them." 
This  man  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  murderer,  than  if  the 
particular  hour  were  told  him  in  the  Bible,  when  he  must 
take  care  that  they  shall  have  that  which  is  convenient 
and  competent  for  their  meat  and  drink.  And  I  hope,  in 
process  of  time  we  shall  come  to  evince,  that  they  are  not 
less  liable  to  be  found  guilty  as  murderers  before  God,  that 
do  famish  the  souls  of  them  that  are  committed  to  their 
charge ;  but  that  that  guilt  is  unspeakably  more  foul  and 
horrid  and  hateful.    And  therefore  I  observe, 

4.  That  when  any  thing  by  general  rules  is  enjoined  in 
Scripture,  then  we  are  to  use  our  understandings  in  de- 
ducing and  bringing  down  that  general  rule  to  particular 
cases.  For  the  Scriptures  were  writ  not  for  brutes,  bat  for 
men ;  for  ao  intelligent  sort  of  creatures,  that  have  under- 
standings about  them,  and  are  capable  of  using  them,  so 
as  to  deduce  and  collect  particulars  out  of  generals,  and 
so  as  to  infer  from  such  and  such  plain  grounds  suitable 
conclusions  and  inferences :  and  what  is  by  manifest  and 
just  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  a  Scripture  ground,  will 
equally  oblige,  as  if  it  were,  eerfis  verbis,  expressed  in  the 
Scripture  itself.  Gkxl  doth  speak  to  us  as  men,  and  it  doth 
not  beseem  the  majesty  of  God  to  trifle  with  his  creatures. 
Indeed  it  would  be  thought  unfit  for  the  majesty  of  a 
prince,  a  secnlar  prince,  to  descend  to  every  little  punctilio, 
when  his  mind  in  his  public  edicts  is  plainly  enough  ex- 
pressed. It  may  better  be  expected,  that  there  shonld  be 
a  grandeur  observed  by  the  supreme  and  universal  Lord 
of  all ;  and  we  should  not  expect  him  to  descend  to  every 
minute  thing,  to  gratify  the  utipous  cavilling  humour  of 
every  one  that  hath  a  mind  to  and  all  the  flaws  he  can  in 
God's  commands,  rather  than  obey  them;  even  all  the 
flaws  and  defects  that  he  can  any  way  suppose. 


The  great  cry  in  this  case  is,  **  Is  not  the  Scripture  a 
perfect  rule  both  of  faith  and  manners  1  And  therefore 
what  is  not  to  be  found  there,  as  to  faith,  we  are  not  boand 
to  believe ;  as  to  manners  or  practice,  we  are  not  bound  to 
do."  This  is  the  alle^:ation.  when  any  have  a  mind  rather 
to  throw  oflf  such  a  piece  ol  duty  towards  him  that  gave 
them  breath,  than  to  comport  with  his  mind  and  pleasure 
in  it.    I  therefore  add, 

5.  That  divers  things,  not  so  expressly  contained  in 
Scripture,  will  be  found  e<}ually  to  oblic^e,  if  they  be  mat- 
ters of  practice.  They  will  equally  oblige  to  such  prac- 
tice, though  not  in  so  many  words  expressed  in  Scripture, 
if  by  any  other  light,  than  what  is  contained  in  Scripture 
as  such,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  that  they  are  just  and 
necefSisary. 

You  will  say.  What  other  light  1 1  say,  the  light  and  law 
of  nature.  For  we  are  to  know,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
not  written  to  repeal  the  law  of  nature.  That  is  an  unre- 
pealable  law,  never  possibly  to  be  repealed,  while  God  is 
God,  and  man  is  man.  For  therefore  is  it  called  the  law 
of  nature,  because  it  results  from  the  correspondency  be- 
tween the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  Grod ;  and  so  is 
as  iinpossible  to  be  repealed,  as  it  is  impossible  at  once, 
that  God  should  be  ungodded,  and  that  you  should  be  nul- 
lified and  reduced  to  nothine.  It  is  true  indeed,  if  the 
former  were,  the  latter  would  be.  But  the  former  being 
alto^ther  impossible,  as  long  as  a  reasonable  creature 
continueth  such,  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nature  will 
unalterably  lie  upon  it. 

You  are  therefore  to  consider ;  Was  there  no  sin  or  duty 
in  the  world,  before  the  Scriptures  were  written,  for  two 
thousand  years  together?  when  we  are  told,  that  before 
the  law  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed,  when 
there  is  no  law,  Rom.  v.  13.  And  therefore  there  wasthib 
law  of  nature,  in  re^ct  whereof  men  are  a  law  untc 
themselves,  Rom.  ii.  14.  That  is,  if  they  will  look  impar- 
tially and  faithfully  into  their  own  souls,  and  not  willully 
overlook  their  natural  dictates  and  sentiments ;  if  they 
will  commune  with  themselves.  And  the  very  writing  of 
the  Scriptures  doth  suppose  this,  and  all  preaching  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  supposeth  it.  Otherwise  what  means 
the  apostle's  saying  in  that  text,  2  Cor.  iv.  2.  Recommend- 
ing ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God  1  That,  which  upon  an  iinpartial  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  a  man  in  the  sight  of  God  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  judge  is  just  and  equal,  binds  his  practice,  and  hath  its 
ground  in  Scripture  too,  though  every  circumstance  rela- 
ting hereunto  be  not  found  there. 

Scriptural  revelation  doth  graft  upon  nature,  that  is,  it 
supposeth  us  men.  Otherwise  to  what  purpose  were  it  to 
put  such  a  book  into  our  hands ;  if  we  were  not  with  de- 
pendanee,  with  subordination,  to  apply  our  own  under- 
standings to  consider  what  is  contained  there ;  still  expects 
ing  and  looking  up  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  this 
collection  of  truths  doth  come  to  us.  that  he  would  irradi- 
ate or  direct  our  minds,  and  enable  us  to  discern  his  mind, 
as  it  is  signified  to  us  the  one  or  the  other  way  ?  All  ap- 
peals unto  the  judgments  and  consciences  of  men  were  in 
vain  and  to  no  purpose,  if  what  I  now  say  were  not  to  be 
admitted.  I  speak  to  wise  men,  says  the  apostle,  judge  ye 
what  I  say,  1  Cor.  x.  15.  God's  own  expostulations  with 
men  suppose  it.  "  Are  not  my  ways  equal  1  are  not  your 
ways  unequal  1"  Ezek.  xviii.  29.  All  this  doth  suppose, 
that  there  is  an  understanding  and  a  conscience,  that  is 
capable  of  judging.  And  whatsoever  shall  appear  just 
and  requisite,  and  necessary  unto  that  principle,  must  be 
understood  to  oblige  by  the  authority  or  the  Supreme  Le- 
gislator, whose  law  this  is.  For  he,  that  has  made  us  and 
made  our  natures,  has  made  this  law  that  is  written  there. 

Therefore  this  law  is  an  inviolable  law,  and  most  deeply 
fundamental  to  all  that  we  have  contained  in  the  Bible ; 
which  is  but  a  superadded  light.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  most 
true,  that  this  law  of  nature  doth  not  declare,  what  is  to 
be  done  by  apostate  and  lost  creatures  in  order  to  their  re- 
covery ;  therefore  a  supervening  light  is  needful.  The  law 
of  nature  was  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  innocent  man, 
and  respected  bis  innocent  slate.  But  then,  those  that 
were  obligations  of  duty  laid  upon  him  in  that  state,  are 
incessant  obligations.  What !  will  God  say,  "  Because 
my  creature  has  made  a/  defection  from  me,  shall  he  by 
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UsovB  fimlt  ezease  himself  Irom  dxOj,  and  nallify  the 
oMigation  ot  mj  lav  Y"  If  that  did  obli^^  men  to  worship 
Qodf  and  oblige  societies  to  worship  him,  lesser  societies, 
supposing  there  had  been  such,  while  the  state  of  inno- 
eenc^  laSed ;  do  we  think,  that  that  obligation  is  taken  off 
b7  sm,  1^  men's  having  offended  and  made  a  defection 
from  CSod  1  As  if  men  ooold  nullify  God's  laws  by  dis- 
obeying them.  And  therefore,  I  say  what  doth  by  the 
law  of  natore  appear  to  be  necessary,  will  equally  oblige 
onr  practice,  as  if  it  were  in  so  numy  express  words  in 
Scripture.  And  in  the  last  place,  I  prc^wse  thi:^  to  be 
considered  too, 

6.  That  it  is  a  master-piece  of  the  devil's  artifice,  to  op- 
pose the  means  of  oar  direction  in  matters  of  practice  to 
one  another,  and  to  their  common  end.  And  they  are  most 
stapid  creatores,  who  will  suffer  themselves  to  bie  befooled 
oy  him  in  this  matter.  A  great  artifice  of  the  deyil !  first 
to  go  about  to  cmpose  the  light  of  nature,  that  is  simply  and 
truly  such,  Tand  there  are  characters,  by  which  that  may 
be  discerned,  though  that  is  not  the  business  of  this  hour,) 
unto  Scripture  light;  and  then  to  oppose  one  piece  of 
Scripture  to  another ;  and  then  to  make  it  be  thought,  that 
all  together  is  insufficient  to  the  true  end ;  or  else  to  set 
the  means  against  the  end.  This  is  a  great  design  that  he 
hath  been  driving,  ever  since  there  was  a  church  in  the 
world ;  and  to  enga^  men  in  broils  and  disputes  upon 
such  seeming  oppositions :  but  all  to  divert  the  practice  of 
what  was  really  most  necessary  unto  men's  serving  of 
€rod  in  this  world,  and  their  being  happy  with  him  in  the 
other ;  and  then  to  represent  the  means  as  insufficient  to 
the  end,  and  by  consequence  as  opposite ;  as  if  all  together 
would  not  serve,  because  one  alone  will  not.  As  indeed 
this  is  plain,  that  the  light  of  nature  alone  will  not  serve 
to  enaole  a  man  to  glori^  Qod  as  Gtod,  and  to  conduct  a 
man  to  a  final  felicity  in  him.  Therefore,  sajs  the  devil, 
'*  It  is  of  no  use  at  all ;"  and  so  men  are  to  be  given  up  to 
enthusiasm.  Thus  he  imposeth  upon  one  sort  of  men. 
A^ain,  if  such  and  such  tnings  be  found  not  to  .be  con- 
tained expressly  in  the  Scripture  revelation,  then  Scrip- 
ture revelation  alone  is  represented  as  insufficient ;  and 
thereupon  there  must  be  I  know  not  how  many  traditions 
and  inventions  of  men  pitched  upon,  to  supply  or  make  up 
the  defects  of  Scripture ;  or  otherwise,  upon  pretence  of 
this  insufficiency,  the  end,  that  should  be  served  by  it,  is 
represented  as  impossible  to  be  served ;  and  the  Scripture 
shall  be  pretended  to  throw  religion  out  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  IS  no  sufficient  means  to  serve  it:  and  at  last  men 
shall  be  left  to  live  irreligiously,  according  to  the  disincli- 
nation and  bentof  a  disaffected  neart. 

God  hath  not  left  us  altogether  "  ignorant  of  Satan's  de- 
vices ;"  and  "  in  vain  is  the  net  sprrad  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird."  When  he  would  so  grossly  impose  upon  us  in  so 
plain  cases,  we  are  very  foolish  creatures,  sillier  than  the 
silliest  bird,  if  we  will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  beguiled  and 
imposed  upon ;  especially  as  to  such  parto  and  pieces  of 
our  religion,  as  upon  which  all  our  present  conuort  and 
welfare,  and  our  luture  and  eternal  hopes,  do  so  immedi- 
ately depend.    It  would  he  great  folly  in  so  plain  a  case. 

Do  but  consider  a  little,  wherein  this  doth  appear  most 
plain,  so  that  every  one  may  understand  it  ir  he  will. 
Take  the  most  unquestionable  and  indisputable  things, 
that  lie  within  the  compass  of  natural  revelation,  and  that 
cannot  be  understood  to  serve  any  ill  purpose,  or  to  gratify 
any  corrupt  inclination  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  directly 
the  contrary;  take  these  natural  sentiments,  and  take  the 
whole  compass  of  Scripture  together  with  them ;  and  here 
is  that,  which  in  point  of  rule  both  for  faith  and  practice 
is  every  way  sufficient  to  serve  its  end.  When  we  say, 
the  Scripture  is  a  complete  rule,  we  do  not  mean  as  severed 
and  cut  off  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  in  opposition  to  that, 
or  as  excluding  that ;  but  as  including  it ;  and  as  exclu- 
ding only  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  inventions  of 
men,  and  the  additions  that  they  think  fit  to  subnect  to  it. 
Take  the  Scripture,  m  conjunction  with  the  frame  of  most 
unquestionably  natural  dictates  and  sentiments ;  and  here 
we  have  an  entire  discovery  of  all  that  is  requisite  to  our 
acceptable  walking  with  God.  And  indeed  all  those  more 
essential  necessary  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature  are  con- 
ained  in  the  Scripture.    But  there  are  many  things,  that 
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are  still  to  be  borrowed  from  thence,  which  mav  ropeet 
the  matter  of  undetermined  circumstances ;  ana  drcuat- 
stances  of  that  kind,  that  they  are  necessary  to  actions  io 
be  done.  Not  merely  unneeessary  circumstances.  For  it 
any  would  take  their  advantage  and  occasion  from  thnce, 
to  devise  what  circumstances  tney  please ;  that  is  a  grouad- 
less  and  injurious  pretence.  There  can  be  no  action  done 
but  with  circumstances ;  and  the  determination  of  sone 
circumstances  is  necessary:  as,  it  is  impossible  for  aa  is* 
sembly  ever  to  meet  together,  if  they  do  not  agree  upoa  i 
time :  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  social  worship,  if  tW 
persons  that  are  to  associate  do  not  agree.  Such  a  circua- 
stance  as  this  is  necessary,  because  there  cannot  be  wor- 
ship  without  it.  But  for  unnecessary  circumstances,  vhidi 
signify  nothing  to  the  work,  and  without  which  il  may  be, 
and  may  be  as  well  and  perhaps  better ;  these  cannoi  be 
fetched  from  the  law  of  nature.  But  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture I  can  fetch  this  circumstance ;  if  I  be  obliged  lowor- 
ship  Gh)d,  then  I  must  find  some  time  for  it.  And  if  per- 
sons be  obliged  to  worship  Grod  together,  then  they  dihC 
find  some  time  to  come  together.  And  therefore  all  that 
is  substantial  in  religion,  thoiigh  a  great  deal  of  it  be  in  the 
law  of  nature,  you  have  it  over  again  in  Scriplore.  Aad 
for  whatsoever  of  circumstance  is  necessary  unto  sack  ex- 
ercises of  religion,  if  you  have  not  all  those  circumstances 
in  the  Scripture,  yet  the  law  of  nature  compared  wvh 
Scripture  will  oblige  you  to  find  out  fit  circumKaaccs ; 
such  as  by  which  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  enjoined  dotf 
to  be  done,  and  such  as  without  which  it  cannot  be  doae 

And  so  in  this  sense  the  Scripture  is  a  perfect  rule,  m 
opposition  to  unnecessary  inventions;  bat  not  in  oppose 
tion  to  the  necessary  parts  of  the  law  of  natore,  or  wte- 
soever  that  is  necessarily  to  be  directive  to  ns  in.  M  d 
Scripture  say,  **  Worship  God  :"  the  law  of  Datnre  sa^ 
the  same  thing ;  but  it  over  and  above  obligeili  me  to  cir- 
cumstance it  duly,  and  so  as  that  the  thin^  desined  maj 
Be  possible  to  be  done.  And  it  both  together  do  lay  ne 
under  an  obligation  to  this  or  that  pan  or  kmd  of  rdi^ioa 
and  duty,  my  obligation  will  be  indisputable  and  indispcB- 
sable  hereupon. 

These  preparations  b.ing  laid,  we  shall  (God  wiUiar) 
go  on  hereafter  to  evince  to  you  the  obligation  that  is  ^oa 
us  to  family  worship ;  on  the  governors  of  families  to  lake 
care,  that  it  be  set  up;  and  to  oblige  those  under  thor 
charge  to  concur ;  and  their  obligation  spontaneoosly  aai 
willingly  to  concur. 
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Bbcausx  I  lay  a  great  stress  in  the  argament  hebn  ai 
upon  the  law  of  nature,  as  you  may  see  by  what  hath  beo 
already  offered ;  it  may  be  requisite,  before  I  i»x»ceedapaa 
the  forelaid  grounds  to  the  proofs,  that  I  sboold  obnue 
some  things  which  may  arise  m  the  minds  of  some  or  other 
concerning  this  law. 

Objection.  It  may  be  said  :  *'  To  lay  a  weight  ia  this 
matter  upon  the  law  of  nature,  is  to  lay  it  upon  the  mat 
uncertain  thing^  in  all  the  world.  Who  can  tell  wlutf  th» 
law  of  nature  is  1  How  obscure  and  dark,  how  duhioas 
and  mutable,  a  thing  doth  it  seem  to  be ;  depending  vi!h 
one  man  upon  this  or  that  apprehension  or  iaacy  or  iadi* 
nation,  ano  with  other  upon  another  V*  To  this  1  woaid 
say  as  follows, 

1.  The  law  of  nature,  as  it  lies  in  the  minds  of  mea,  is 
a  mightily  shattered  thing.    But, 

3.  It  is  not  equally  obscure  in  all  things. 

3.  In  reference  to  what  I  desisn  to  appeal  to  it  in,  ii  is 
most  clear  and  indisputable ;  and  I  shall  lay  a  weight  aad 
stress  upon  it  no  where  else,  but  where  it  is  so. 

4.  As  to  what  relates  to  this  matter,  relicion  and  the 
worship  of  God  in  general,  and  which  we  s^ab  afteintidi 
have  occasion  to  deduce  and  draw  down  to  family  worship, 
it  is  so  very  plain,  that  i«,  the  seneral  is  so  plain,  thai  I 
may  be  as  sure  what  the  law  of  nature  is  in  the  case, »  I 
may  be  that  contradictions  cannot  be  true.    F6r  the  wor- 
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sUp  of  God  or  religion  doth  carry  Uiat  m  it,  the  assertion 
or  affirmation  whereof  most  as  necessarily  exclude  the 
contrary,  as  one  proposition  most  exclude  another  contrar 
dictory  to  it. 

For  instance.  When  I  worship  Gkxl,  my  worshipping 
of  him  doth  imply  these  affirmations  in  it;  that  ne  is 
supreme,  that  he  is  the  best  of  beings,  that  all  things  do 
depend  upon  him,  that  I  have  my  own  absolute  depend- 
ance  npon  him.  that  in  his  favour  stands  my  life,  that  his 
displeasure  ana<  anger  towards  me  not  reconciled  must  be 
a  mortal  and  destructive  thing  to  me.  My  declining  or  re- 
fusing to  worship  him  implieih  all  the  contrary  negations. 
If  the  former  affirmations  be  trae,  (and  the  conscience  of 
every  num  may  be  appealed  unto,  whether  they  be  not 
true,)  the  contrary  negations  can  no  more  be  true,  that  is, 
the  contradictory,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  true  and  false. 

So  little  do  we  need  to  be  at  an  uncertainty  or  in  a  sus- 
pense, what  the  law  of  nature,  as  we  shall  refer  to  it,  is. 
It  is  nothing  else,  but  that  essential  reference  between  God 
and  his  creatures,  which,  upon  the  supposed  existence  of 
both,  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably,  woether  I  think  of  it, 
yea  or  no.  It  is  not  an  uncertain  or  mutable  thing;  it 
doth  not  depend  upon  my  thinking  or  not  thinking  of  it. 
Whether  I  think  or  think  not,  whether  I  sleep  or  wake ; 
if  Ckxl  is  and  I  am,  such  obligations  must  lie  upon  me 
necessarily  and  unalterably  in  this  state  of  the  case.  That 
is,  there  are  these  things  to  be  considered  in  God ;  and  such 
really  is  the  state  of  things  between  him  and  me,  that  I 
cannot  but  be  under  such  obligations.  And  therefore  it  in 
vain  to  suppose  that  the  law  of  nature  in  these  respects  is 
an  arbitrary  and  changeable  thing.  It  is  no  more  change- 
able, than  the  essential  references  must  be  between  God 
and  me,  while  he  exists,  and  I  exist  ^  so  that  I  cannot  make 
these  obligations  to  be  by  my  thinking  of  them,  nor  can  I 
nnthink  them  into  nothing. 

And  when  we  therefore  read  of  the  law  of  nature  as  a 
law  written  in  us,  as  the  apostle's  expression  is;  that  must 
suppose  it  to  have  been  beiore  it  is  written,  that  is,  in  order 
of  nature  before.  For  what  is  it  that  is  written  1  Some- 
thing that  was  before,  at  least  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Those  mutual  references  mu.<«t  be  between  Gtod  and  us. 
which  are  only  founded  upon  our  own  natures.  They  hacl 
a  pre-existence ;  that  is,  whether  there  be  any  such  impres- 
.sion  upon  me  or  no;  if  it  remain,  or  if  it  be  blotted  out, 
that  doth  not  nullify  the  obligations  between  me  and  my 
Maker.  And  if  those  obligations  do  unalterably  and  in- 
dispensably lie  upon  me  in  reference  to  myself,  it  will  be 
a  very  easy  deduction,  when  we  come  to  that,  to  show  that 
they  must  lie  npon  me  also,  in  reference  to  those  that  I  am 
concerned  for.  And  hereupon,  though  after  the  apostle  we 
call  this  a  "  law  written  in  our  hearts,"  we  must  consider 
it  as  antecedent  to  that  impression.  Cicero,  a  heathen, 
calls  it  mm  scripUi  ted  ruUa  tex,  a  law  bom  vfUk  us ;  which 
results  from  the  very  existence  of  such  a  creature,  of  such 
a  nature,  related  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  his  oaring,  or 
one  that  hath  immediately  been  raised  up  out  of  nothing 
by  him. 

But  ii«w  upon  all  this,  such  preparatories  being  forelaid, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  proof  of-what  hath  been  asserted; 
that  is, — That  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  governors  of  £euni- 
lies  to  take  care  that  there  be  such  a  thmg  as  family  reli- 
gion presented  and  kept  up  in  their  families  as  such. — We 
must  here  note  to  you,  that  by  the  exercises  of  religion  in 
families,  we  do  not  mean,  that  all  the  exercises  of  religion 
must  be  there ;  that  everv  instituted  Christian  ordinance 
can  have  place  in  a  family.  We  do  not  intend  that,  un- 
less in  sucn  families  as  may  be  also  churches ;  as  we  read 
of  some  such  in  Scripture.  But  we  mean  such  exerdses 
of  religion,  as  a  family  is  the  capable  seat  and  subject  of; 
as  it  is  of  those  parts  of  merely  natural  worship,  which  are 
wont  to  be  referred  to  that  head ;  as  prayer,  comprehend- 
ing confession  of  sin,  and  thanksgiving  for  mercies ;  and 
instruction,  the  endeavour  of  knowing  and  of  being  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  mind  and  will  of  Gk)d,  touching  what  we 
are  to  believe  concerning  him,  and  touching  what  we  are 
to  do  in  a  wav  of  duty  towards  him.  These  are  things 
which  lie  witnin  the  compass  of  natural  worship. 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  instituted  ordinances  of  worship 
besides,  (as  even  these  mentioned  are  instituted,  as  weUas 
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natural,)  that  do  belong  to  a  certain  specified  seat  and  sub- 
ject ;  to  wit.  such  and  such  societies,  whieh  the  very  insti- 
tution itself  doth  characterize  and  notify  as  the  apt  and 
convenient  seat  and  subject  of  such  worship.  Those  I  do 
not  speak  of.  But  that  such  parts  of  wor^p,  that  have 
been  spoken  of.  which  are  natural  as  well  as  instituted,  viz, 
praying  to  God,  and  instruction  in  the  matters  that  con- 
cern us  towards  him.  do  belong  to  families  as  such,  I  shall 
labour  to  evince  ana  make  out  to  yon.  And  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  this,  partly  upon  roHomUf  and  partly  upon 
seriptmral  grounds.  And  I  snail  do  it  in  reference  to  these 
two  things: 

I.  To  the  substance  of  favdlv  religioi^;  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  family  religion,  containing  those  two 
substantial  parts  that  I  have  mentioned.    And, 

II.  To  the  frequency  thereof;  when  and  how  often  such 
and  such  acts  and  exercises  of  religion  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. 

I.  That  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as  family  religion, 
made  up  of  the  mentioned  parts,  fam.wjf  prayer,  BndfamUy 
instrucHan. 

First,  I  shall  labour  to  make  out  this  to  you  upon  rational 
grounds.  And  to  that  purpose  I  shall  give  you  one  gene- 
ral argument, — ^from  the  notion  of  religion  generally  con- 
sidered;— ^which,  as  such,  must  be  understood  to  carry 
with  it  a  double  respect, — 1st,  to  its  object — the  ^eat  God ; 
and  Sdly,  to  its  stibjeet — ^a  reasonable  or  intelligent  crea- 
ture, or  a  collection  of  such,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  perform- 
ed. Under  the  former  notion,  or  in  the  former  reference, 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  duty  to  him,  to  whom  I  per- 
form it,  or  such  and  such  exercises  of  it  Under  the  latter 
notion,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  necessary  for 
ourselves,  for  our  own  welfare  and  advantage,  present  and 
eternal. 

The  former  notion  doth  not  extinguish  or  exclude  the 
other.  But  it  showeth,  how  admirablv  God  hath  con- 
nected thin^,even  in  their  natures;  and  with  how  tender 
regard  to  his  creatures,  that  shall  continue  in,  or  that  shall 
be  reduced  to  an  obediential  or  governable  state  and  pos- 
ture towards  him :  that  they  cannot  do  what  is  for  his  ho' 
nour  and  glory,  but  they  must  be  promoting  their  own  true 
interest  at  jthe  same  time  and  by  the  same  thing ;  that  a& 
religion  is  a  hoihage  to  the  Eternal  Being,  a  debt  that  the 
reasonable  nature  ought  to  pay  him ;  so  it  is  as  to  ourselves 
a  means  to  refine  our  spirits,  to  purge  them  from  terrene 
dross;  in  the  acts  ana  exercises  of  which,  we  converse 
with  the  best  of  beings,  the  most  pure,  the  most  glorious, 
the  most  vital ;  and  so  derive  an  enlivening  and  purifying 
influence  into  our  own  souls.  These  notions  are  not  in- 
consistent, or  exclusive  of  ,Qne  another.  But  the  Author 
of  our  beings  hath  so  Idndly  ordered  the  state  of  things  be- 
tween himself  and  us,  that  that  which  sums  up  all  our  dutv 
sums  up  all  our  felicitv  too.  Love  to  Gkxl ;  this  sums  up  all 
that  we  are  to  do,  ana  all  that  we  are  to  enjoy.  By  one 
and  the  same  love,  we  vitally  do  all  that  can  be  done  hy  us 
in  point  of  duty,  and  vitallv  enjoy  all  that  can  be  enjoyed 
by  us  in  point  of  felicity.  Therefore  wonder  not,  that  there 
should  be  these  two  references  of  relic^on,  that  belong  to 
it  in  itself  most  abstractly  considered,  so  that  we  cannot 
consider  or  form  a  notion  of  it,  but  we  must  involve  both 
of  these;  for  it  must  be  performed  to  some  one,  and  by 
some  one.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  vital  religion, 
but  it  must  be  terminated  upon  God,  and  subjected  in  our- 
selves ;  and  so  cannot  but  have  these  distinct  references 
with  it.    Hereupon  then, 

1.  Consider  religion  according  to  the  former  reference, 
as  a  homage  to  God;  and  if  it  be  found  equally  to  be  a 
homage  to  nim  from  a  family,  as  it  is  fVom  a  single  person, 
thentne  obligation  to  family  religion  will  be  indispensable 
and  indisputable  upon  this  ground.  We  shall  consider, 
how  this  obligation  as  to  persons  doth  arise,  that  is,  to  pay 
such  a  continuflJ  homage  to  God  as  religion  includes  and 
involves  in  it. 

1st.  As  he  is  the  mosl  exuUenU  of  all  beinss,  so  there  is 
an  obligation  to  worship  him,  or  to  bear  a  religious  dispo- 
sition and  affection  of  soul  towards  him.  That  name  of 
God,  which  includes  all  divine  excellencies  and  perfections 
in  it,  "  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise,''^Keh.  ix.  5. 
Hence  it  is  consequent,  that  my  capacity  measures  my 
obligation.    And  I  pray  consider  that;  and  lei  your  own 
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thoogfhta,  Stf  you  hear  it,  examine  it.  If  the  Divine  name, 
oomprehensive  of  all  excellencies,  be  exalted  above  all 
blessing  and  praise ;  then  I  can  never  eo  beyond  what  I 
<vwe  in  point  of  homage  thereunto.  And  therefore  it  can- 
not be,  out  that  capacity  mnst  measure  obligation.  If  I 
an*  capable  of  doing  so  nracfa  in  a  way  of  homage  to  the 
supreme  and  most  excellent  Being,  I  am  bound  to  come 
up  to  that.  If  I  can  do  more,  I  must  still  do  that  more: 
and  so  on  still  ^  because  this  blessed  name  is  exalted  above 
all  blessing  and  praise.  If  I  have  a  capacity  then  in  my 
own  person  to  do  any  thing  in  a  way  of  duty  towards  this 
most  excellent  Being,  whereunto  therefore  I  owe  that  duty; 
whatsoever  that  capacity  of  mine  extends  to,  I  am  ro  serve 
and  glorify  him  according  to  the  utmost  of  it.  And  if  I 
am  to  be  considered,  not  only  in  my  own  single  jiersonal 
capacity,  but  as  the  bead  of  a  family  also ;  then,  if  capa- 
city do  measure  obligation,  I  am  to  do  all  that  jn  me  lies, 
that  he  may  have  as  much  honour  from  my  family,  as  Be 
is  to  have  from  me ;  because  it  is  as  much  owing,  and  I 
ean  never  over-do  in  point  of  duty  towards  him,  in  what- 
ever capacity  I  stand. 

Suppose  then  my  single  capacity  to  be  indeed  improved 
to  serve  and  glorify  him,  but  tnat  I  neglect  the  other;  may 
not  he  come  and  say,  '*  There  is  another  capacity  in  which 
you  stand,  pray  what  do  you  for  me  in  that  1  Do  you  owe 
me  no  duty,  as  you  are  the  master  of  a  family,  and  have 
the  care  oi  others  upon  youl  Both  yon  and  those  for 
whom  you  are  concerned  owe  me  duty  in  that  capacity ; 
and  you  are  concerned  to  see  that  that  duty  be  done,  hy 
reason  of  the  authority  that  yon  have  over  them,  and  the 
obligation  that  you  can  subordinately  lay  upon  them." 
This  is  implied  in  the  text ;  "  As  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  He  supposeth  that  capacity  in- 
herent in  him,  that  he  could  not  only  do  such  duty  or  ser- 
vice himself,  but  that  he  could  oblige  those  that  were  under 
his  care. 

Now  where  is  that  man,  that  dare  stand  forth  and  say, 
"  It  is  true  I  owe  all  the  homage  I  am  capable  of  perform- 
mg  for  my  own  person,  to  that  most  excellent  of  all  beings, 
because  he  is  most  excellent,  and  because  his  name  is  lar 
exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise ;  but  my  family  owes 
him  nothing,  or  I  owe  him  nothing  for  my  family  1" 
Whereas  you  are  in  the  capacity  of  a  governor  of  a  family, 
as  well  as  in  a  single  capacity;  and  may  do  still  more  to 

glorify  that  name  in  your  family  capacity,  than  you  could 
o  in  the  other  alone ;  but  while  there  is  a  capacity  unan- 
swered of  glorifying  the  most  excellent  Being,  an  obliga- 
tion must  remain  upon  me  to  answer  it,  since  I  can  never 
here  exceed  or  even  come  up  to  what  he  deserves. 

2dly,  The  obligation  to  religion  ariseth  also  IVom  our 
dependance  upon  the  Divine  Being  for  our  first  and  for  our 
continued  being,  as  he  is  our  Creator,  and  our  coniinual 
Preserver,  and  consequently  our  Owner.  And  can  any 
roan  say,  "God  hath  created  me,  but  he  hath  not  created 
mine  !  He  continually  preserves  and  sustains  me,  but  he 
doth  not  preserve  and  sustain  mine  1"  But  if  I  owe  him 
my  all,  upon  account  of  my  own  dependance  on  him,  for 
my  being,  and  for  my  hoped  and  expected  well-being,  pre- 
sent and  eternal ;  is  not  the  case  so  with  my  family  also  1 
Is  he  not  the  Proprietor  and  Owner  of  that,  as  well  &s  of 
myself)  Who  would  not  tremble  to  say,  "  Qod  hath  no  in- 
terest in  my  family,  no  right  there  V*  And  if  he  hath  an 
interest  and  propriety  there,  shall  he  not  be  owned  and 
have  a  homa^  paid  him  by  my  family  as  such  1  And  I 
being  a  certain  sponsor  for  them,  and  set  over  them,  am 
bound  to  do  an  that  in  me  is,  that  the  obligation  upon  them 
be  answered  as  well  as  that  personally  upon  myself. 

3dly,  The  dueness  of  religion  as  a  homage  to  God,  may 
be  further  argued  from  the  very  nature  of  man ;  not  only 
with  reference  to  personal,  but  to  domestical  religion,  as  he 
is  naturally  not  only  a  reasonable,  but  a  sociable  creature. 
As  he  is  a  reasonable  creature,  so  he  owes  religion  as  a 
homaj^  to  him,  who  has  been  the  Author  of  this  rational, 
intelligent  nature  to  him.  As  he  is  a  sociable  creature,  so 
he  owes  social  religion,  or  worship  in  society ;  and  in  that 
society  first,  wherein  he  is  first  capable  of  rendering  it,  that 
iSf  in  his  family.  This  obligation  lies  upon  him,  and  is 
always  first  to  be  answered.  There  was  social  worship  in 
families  before  there  could  be  other  social  worship.  And 
that  obligation,  if  it  lay  once,  lielh  always  upon  tne  same 


tort  of  persons.  As  God  hath  made  me  a  creatare  M  in 
society,  and  hath  cast  me  into  such  societiea.  I  am  nfeoged 
to  worship  him  in  them,  by  the  very  law  oi  my  own  na- 
ture. 

4thly,  This  debt  of  religion  to  God,  even  as  from  a 
family,  is  to  be  ar^ed  from  the  very  canstitation  of  funi- 
lies.  They  are  divine  plantations  settled  by  God  himMU^ 
for  this  very  end  and  purpose,  to  be  nurseries  of  religioa 
and  godliness.  If  Goa  be  the  Author  of  such  a  coo^a- 
tion,  and  if  religion  be  the  end  for  which  he  bath  mtiposely 
constituted  them,  then  certainly  there  aagbi  to  oe  nmily 
religion  and  godliness.  For  the  former,  nothing  is  plaucr. 
"God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families,"  Psalm  IxTiiLCi. 
Qod  hath  so  provided,  that  men  should  not  live  single  and 
apart  in  this  world  in  an  ordinary  course;  but  £e  haih 
so  stated  things,  that  they  must  be  imited  and  meet  to- 
gether first  in  families.  And  he  in  his  providence  makes 
so  many  sing^le  persons- to  be  so  and  so  related,  ss  to  cos- 
stitute  a  family.  And  what  will  he  have  these  femilies 
for  1  Plainly  to  be  seminaries  of  religion.  And  see,  hov 
his  design  for  that  purpose  may  be  evinced.  If  the  moa 
fundamental  relation  in  a  family,  the  conjognl  f^datioa, 
be  for  that  end,  and  was  appointed  by  God  for  that  end, 
then  certainly  the  family  must  be  in  the  design  of  ks  cos- 
stitntion  set  up  for  that  end ;  but  the  former  is  plain.  The 
fundamental  relation  in  the  family  was,  thai  God  aigfa 
have  out  of  it  a  godly  seed :  as  the  original  consiitiftioa  id 
families  is  referred  to  in  Mai.  iL  15.  "  Did  not  he  make 
one"  for  one  at  first  ?  "  And  wherefore  one  1  That  he 
might  seek  a  godly  seed."  He  did  not  design  the  otigiBa] 
constitution  of  that  fimdamental  relation,  by  which  naa- 
kind  was  to  be  continued  and  propagated  m  this  world, 
only  that  there  might  be  a  continual  descent  of  homo 
nature ;  but  that  religion  might  still  be  transmitted  twm 
age  to  age.  And  this  design  of  his  be  never  quits.  For  b 
it  a  supposable  thing,  that  his  creature,  by  revolting  froa 
him,  and  sinning  against  the  oblieaiion  of  that  lav, 
which  was  naturally  and  primarily  laid  upon  him  as  he 
was  such  a  creature,  should  be  capable  therelnr  of  Boilify- 
ing  Gk)d's  constitution,  or  malang  such  obligatiQa  b> 
cea5e'? 

Nothing  then  can  be  plainer,  than  that,  \f  God  have  ap 
pointed  families  to  be  nurseries  of  religion  from  age  to  Bgc 
m  this  world,  there  mnst  then  be  such  a  thing  as  itmij 
religion.  Otherwise  why  should  he  seek  sach  a  sodly  seed 
out  of  human  families,  more  than  out  of  the  eem  of  wild 
beasts,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  reli^oo  and  gwfti- 
ness  designed  by  him  to  be  kept  up  in  famihes  t  How  sIaJ 
godliness  spring  up  with  human  nature  in  families,  if  that 
be  no  such  thing  as  family  godliness  carefhUy  maintained 
and  kept  up  in  the  several  exercises  of  it  there  1 

Thus  far  the  obligation  unto  religion,  as  it  is  a  debt  to 
God,  and  equally  concerning  families  as  persons,  mav  be 
plainly  inferred  from  raUotuU  grounds;  and  tkai  liex 
things  were  not  unapprehensible  to  men,  even  by  natazil 
light ;  though  they  depend  not  thereupon ;  for  wbeiker 
we  understand  this  or  understand  it  not,  this  tmlv  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  But  that  the  thing  hath  snch  a  foonda- 
tion  in  nature,  may  be  collected  hence,  that  Ihey  who  hare 
had  no  other  light  than  merely  natural,  have  appreheaded 
an  obligation  upon  them  to  nimily  religioNa.  For  otbef- 
wise  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  beades  meir  tempit  woe- 
ship,  among  the  pagans  they  had  their  Utns,  their  pewmin, 
to  worship  in  their  families,  their  fiunily  and  domesrifri 
gods,  as  tney  called  them  1  Whence  came  it  to  pass,  tktf 
Laban  had  his  gods  in  his  house,  which  were  earned 
away  from  him  by  Rachel  ?  Whence  was  it,  that  Mkah 
had  his  idol  in  his  house,  and  his  domestical  priest  lo  na- 
nage  religion  in  his  family  7  As  in  Jndg.  z  viiL  yoa  have 
the  story  at  large,  from  ver.  14.  Bnt  yoa  naay  say,  "  All 
this  was  but  idolatry.*' 


But  then  I  would  appeal  to  your  reason  or  any  maa's 
ebw ;  in  the  room  and  stead  of  what  stood  that  idolatTTl 
Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  it  mnst  stand  in  the  rooa'af 
irreligion.  or  in  the  room  of  no  religion  1  Or  did  it  oalr 
stand  in  the  stead  of  true  religion  1  Let  any  man  aaswn- 
by  the  rules  of  reason  and  conscience,  when  he  coasideo 
this  case.  Here  was  idolatrous  worsdiip  in  families  amcac 
wilder  pa^s ;  they  had  their  itfres,  t&ir  ^raotei.  What 
was  to  be  m  the  room  of  this  1   Or  what  was  this  to  be  ia 
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the  room  of  1  Was  it  to  be  in  the  room  of  no  religion,  or- 
of  true  religion  ?  Sure  it  must  be  in  the  room  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  it  had  supplanted.  It  did  not  stand  in  the 
room  of  no  religion,  or  no  religion  was  not  to  be  the  thing 
which  should  succeed  it,  if  this  idolatrous  wonliip  were  to 
be  removed  out  of  such  families. 

So  may  this  matter  be  argued  concerning  family  reli- 
gion and  the  dueoess  of  it ;  if  you  consider  religion  in 
seneral  as  a  homage  owing  to  God,  and  equally  owing  t(f 
him  from  a  family  as  from  single  persons;  and  to  whicn  a 
single  person,  if  he  be  also  a  master  of  a  family,  is  equally 
obliged  for  thepi  as  for  himself  to  do  the  utmost  that  he 
can,  that  it  should  be  rendered  to  Grod  as  a  debt  to  the 
Divine  Majesty. 


SERMON  III.* 

To  prove  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as  family 
religion,  it  hath  been  proposed  to  consider  both  the  ra- 
HofvU  and  the  scriptural  grounds,  upon  which  it  stands. 

First,  For  the  former,  the  rational  grounds  of  it,  we 
have  chosen  to  insist  upon  one  general  argument  from  the 
nature  of  religion ;  which,  as  hath  been  observed,  is  to  be 
considered  under  a  twofold  notion,  both  of  which  it  na- 
turally involves ; — as  a  homage  to  God.  and — as  an  advan- 
tage to  men. — If  it  be  fonud  in  this  double  reference  to 
concern  men  in  families  as  such,  then  it  ought  upon  both 
accounts  to  have  place  there. 

1.  We  have  already  considered  it  for  this  purpose  in  the 
former  reference,  as  a  homage  to  Grod.  Proceed  we  now 
to  the  other  branch. 

2.  Consider  religion  as  an  advantage  to  men.  And  if 
upon  that  account  too,  the  reason  of  the  thing  doth  as  much 
reach  my  family,  as  it  doth  myself;  then  lamily  religion 
ought  to  be  inferred  upon  me  as  a  charge,  as  an  obligation 
necessarily  incumbent,  as  well  as  personal  religion.  Plain 
it  is  that  religion  is  the  greatest  aa vantage  to  a  man  that  he 
is  any  way  capable  of.  Do  not  we  know,  that  he  is  an  un- 
done, last  creature,  separate  from  God,  having  nothing  to  do 
lEvith  God  1  It  is  by  religion,  that  he  comes  to  have  to  do  with 
God.  He  neither  trusts  him,  nor  loves  him,  nor  feareth  him, 
nor  delighteth  in  him,  if  there  be  no  religion ;  for  these  are 
all  the  essential,  vital  parts  of  it.  And  therefore  religion, 
as  it  is  that  by  which  I  have  to  do  with  Gk)d,  is  necessary 
for  me.    And  it  is  necessar}[  for  mine,  as  much  as  for  me. 

And  a  twofold  consideration  will  evince  to  us  the  ob- 
ligation, that  must  lie  upon  family  governors  to  introduce 
and  to  keep  up  religion  in  their  fFimilies,  upon  this  ac- 
count, as  a  necessary  advantage  to  them ;  namely,  pater- 
nal lovt,  and  paUmal  fidelity.  When  I  say  paternal^ 
it  is  not  as  if  I  would  confine  the  duty  as  owing  from  a 
parent  to  a  child  onlj.  For  the  notion  of  paternal  goeth 
further.  Every  fanuly  governor  is  a  pater-familiaSy  in  a 
sort,  a  father  unto  the  whole  family ;  as  a  priiice  is  a  father 
to  the  whole  community  which  he  governs.  And  so  it  is 
a  sort  of  paternal  love  and  paternal  fidelity,  that  he  oweth 
and  is  chargeable  with  in  reference  to  the  whole  family, 
who  is  the  head  and  crovernor  of  it.  Whereupon  it  is,  that 
duly  among  all  relatives  is  summed  up  in  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  We  must 
thereupon  understand  it  to  be  implied,  that  all  superiors  are 
signified  by  father  and  mother,  and  all  inferiors  by  children, 
the  implied  opposite  term.    Hereupon  then  I  say,  that, 

Lst,  Paternal  love  doth  oblige  the  governor  of  a  family, 
the  paUr-fanttliaSf  to  take  care,  that  family  religion  do  ob- 
tain in  his  family,  as  it  is  a  necessary  advantage  to  them. 
The  thing  speaks  itself  so  plainly,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon 
it ;  but  on.y  direct  your  thoughts  thereupon  to  the  con- 
trary, that  you  may  see,  with  how  odious  and  frightful  a 
visage  fnat  will  look.  If  paternal  love  do  oblige  and  would 
prompt  to  sGch  a  care  of  a  family,  as  that  religion  may  ob- 
tain and  ta<£e  {kace  among  them,  as  a  necessary  advantage 
which  tAey  cannot  want ;  then  the  contrary  imto  this, 
must  spea«£  in  the  root  the  contrary  unto  love:  and  that 
contrary  must  be  the  most  horrid  thing  in  this  case  that 
can  be  thought,  that  is,  cruelty  unto  the  very  height.    For, 


as  this  love  speaks  tenderness,  merciAil&ess,  compassion 
to  the  souls  of  men,  that  I  cannot  endure  to  see  them 
perish  in  ignorance  of  Qod,  and  estrangement  from  him 
and  neglect  of  him ;  the  contrary  must  needs  speak  the 
most  horrid  and  the  most  barbarous  cruelty ;  as  if  a  man 
should  say,  and  not  care  if  it  was  written  in  his  forehead, 
"  I  mind  not  what  becomes  of  the  souls  of  men  that  are 
committed  to  my  charge,  I  care  not  whether  they  be  saved 
or  perish,  whether  thev  be  happy  or  miserable  to  all  eterni- 
ty.^ With  how  horrid  and  fnghtful  a  visage  doth  this  look, 
only  to  represent  and  state  the  matter  just  as  it  is  f  And, 
2dly,  Paternal ,^h7y  doth  oblige  to  it  also.    For  there 
is  a  trust  committed  by  the  great  and  universal  Lord  of  all 
to  every  master  of  a  lamily,  over  them  that  are  under  his 
charge ;  and  in  reference  to  them  he  is  a  trustee.    It  is 
virtually  said  to  every  one,  by  the  Divine  law  and  pro- 
vidence compared  and  put  together:  "I  constitute  thee 
my  trustee  in  reference  to  this  part  or  mankind,  as  many 
as  are  collected  and  gathered  into  thy  family,  and  belong 
to  it,  whether  naturally  or  by  accession;  they  are  thy 
char&^e,  I  intrust  them  to  thee."    Thereupon,  as  hath  been 
noted  to  you  formerly,  from  1  Tim.  v.  8.    He  that  doth  not 
provide  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own 
nouse,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 
The  word  is  very  emphatical,  npovoetihe  that  doth  not  use 
his  mind  and  forethought  about  the  anairs  and  concerns  of 
his  family.    Let  it  be  but  according  to  common  reason 
considered,  how  far  that  providing  for  one's  own  must  ex- 
tend.   And  to  say,  that  one  that  doth  it  not  is  worse  than 
an  infidel,  is  to  say,  that  infidels  even  hy  the  light  and  law 
of  nature  may  be  directed  to  do  much,  in  reference  to  the 
care  of  their  families  in  matters  of  religion.    As  is  intima- 
ted by  what  was  noted  to  you  the  last  time  about  their  lares 
and  their  peruUes,  their  household  gods  to  worship  in  fami- 
lies, besides  the  worship  which  they  used  to  pay  in  the 
tenmles;  and  whereof  you  have  instances  in  Liaban's  and 
in  MicaLh's  families.    And  whereas  it  may  be  obvious  to 
say,  "  But  this  was  all  but  idolatry :"  this  must  indeed  be 
confessed  to  be  true.    But  what  was  to  be  in  the  room  of 
that  idolatry  1  Sure  true  religion,  and  not  irreligion !  So 
that  room  should  have  been  filled  up.    And  no  man,  that 
doth  but  commune  with  himself  and  consult  his  own  un- 
derstanding, can  allow  himself  upon  serious  thoughts  to 
think,  '*  I  do  owe,  even  upon  account  of  a  trust  reposed 
in  me,  a  care  and  concern  about  the  outward  man  of  the 
several  individual  persons  of  my  family,  but  none  at  all 
about  their  souls ;  I  am  to  take  care,  that  they  have  meat 
and  drink  and  all  necessaries  for  their  bodies,  but  about 
their  souls  I  am  to  take  no  care."    Men  will  know  one  day, 
that  they  owe  an  account,  and  a  severe  account  too,  unto 
the  Author  of  all  nature,  if  they  allow  themselves  to  violate 
the  law  of  nature :  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing,  doth 
not  depend  upon  the  minds  of  men,  or  what  they  think  or 
think  not.    But  whether  they  think  or  not,  the  nature  of 
things  alters  not;  but  God  will  be  a  Goid  still,  and  a 
creature  will  be  a  creature  stUl,  and  the  respects  the 
same  between  Qod  and  a  creature.    So  that  it  is  an 
idle  mistake  to  think,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  a  mutable 
thing.    Men  do  so  impose  upon  themselves,  merely  upon 
this  ground,  that  they  think  there  is  no  law  of  nature  out 
what  exists  in  men's  minds ;  whereas  it  lies  even  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  their  natural  references  to  one  another. 
It  is  to  be  considered  in  its  o^'ective  state,  before  it  be  con- 
sidered in  its  subjective.    Those  respects  that  result  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another,  and  especially  between 
Creator  and  creature,  will  be  imalterably  the  same,  what- 
soever is  or  is  not  in  our  minds. 

And  so  whether  you  consider  religion  as  a  homage  to 
Qod,  or  as  an  advantage  to  man,  you  see  the  obligation 
that  will  lie  upon  men  either  way  unto  family  religion. 
But  then,  according  to  the  method  proposed. 

Secondly,  I  come  to  evince  to  you  the  substance  of  the 
thing,  that  there  ought  to  be  family  religion,  from  scrip- 
lure  grounds.    And, 

1.  I  shall  labour  to  establish  the  general  foundation  upon 
such  grounds ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  charge  lying  upon 
the  governors  of  families  to  take  care,  that  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  family  religion ;  that  there  may  be  no  shifting 
here ;  but  that  they  may  know  where  the  obligation  prir 
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manly  lies,  and  where  the  faalt  lieth.  if  it  be  not  answered : 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  heads  of  lamilies,  to  settle  and 
keep  on  foot  religion  in  them. 

1st,  If  there  be  a  power  given  them,  there  is  a  care  lying 
upon  them.  These  two  will  answer  one  another.  But 
they  have  a  power  given  them.  The  station  of  superiority, 
wherein  Qod  hath  set  them,  speaks  that.  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  In  reference  to  the  inferior  rela- 
tives of  the  family  they  have  a  governing  power :  and  if 
there  is  a  duty  to  be  paid  them,  then  tnere  is  a  power 
wherewith  they  are  invested,  that  renders  them  the  due 
objects  thereof.  Therefore  the  great  God  himself,  speak- 
ing of  himself  as  invested  with  such  capacities,  and  person- 
atmg  the  governor  of  a  family*  saith,  (Malac.  i.  6.}  "  A 
son  honoureth  his  father:  I  am  a  father,  where  is  the 
honour  due  to  me  hereupon  1  A  servant  feareth  or  reve- 
renceth  his  master ;  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  rever> 
ence  1"  Therefore  there  is  an  honour  and  reverence  due 
to  fathers  and  masters  as  such,  and  therefore  a  power  con- 
ferred upon  them  -,  and  with  a  power  a  care  cannot  but 
be  incumbent. 

2dly,  How  otherwise  was  it  possible  for  Joshua,  as  here 
in  the  text,  to  undertake  for  his  family  as  well  as  himself  1 
to  be  a  sponsor  for  them  1  "But  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

3dly,  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  Abraham  is  so  highly 
commended  for  this,  and  his  example  recommended,  that 
he  would  command  his  household,  that  they  should  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord  1  that  he  should  use  an  authority, 
and  lay  an  obligation  upon  them  to  keep  Qod*s  ways,  that 
is,  no  doubt,  to  atteod  upon  the  exercise  of  religion  1 

4thly,  If  there  were  not  such  a  charge  and  care  lying 
upon  a  family  master,  what  meaning  can  we  suppose  the 
words  of  the  fourth  commandment  should  have  1  "  Thou 
shalt  remember  to  keep  holy  the  Scd>bath-day,  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  ana  thy 
maid-servant,  and  even  the  stranger,"  a  lodger.  Whence 
is  this,  that  such  a  charge  should  be  laid  upon  the  ptUer- 
familias  7  thoueh  as  is  commonly  and  very  aptly  observed, 
It  doth  comprehend  together  the  conjugal  relatives,  who 
are  spoken  to  but  as  one  person.  These  two  are  one :  and 
then  the  other  relatives  in  the  familv  ensue,  "  thy  son,  thy 
daughter,"  &c.  Yea,  and  if  there  be  a  straneer,  he  is  to 
partake,  if  in  the  provisions,  in  the  religion  of  the  family 
too.  And  I  remember  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  medita- 
tions of  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  miscellanies ;  that,  having  had 
a  person  of  great  quality  one  night  lodged  under  his  roof 
as  a  stranger,  out  of  an  excess  of  modesty  he  forbore  the 
duties  of  his  family  that  night :  and  he  hath  a  penitential 
meditation  hereupon,  acknowledging  his  great  fault,  and 
making  very  solemn  resolutions  and  vows  never  to  be 
guilty  of  the  like  again ;  but  if  any  one,  though  never  so 

Seat,  did  partake  in  the  provisions,  he  should  partake  in 
e  religion  of  his  family. 

But  that  this  charge  should  be  laid  upon  the  family 
master,  even  about  that  piece  of  religion,  the  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  it  be^aks  a  charge  from  God  incum- 
bent upon  the  jHOer-famuias  in  reference  to  the  religion  of 
the  family. 

And  if  any  should  yet  pretend  to  have  a  doubt ;  I  would 
have  them  to  consider  the  matter  with  caution,  whether 
there  be  an^  such  charge  lying  upon  them.  Truly  it  con- 
cerns men,  in  point  of  prudence,  to  beware  how  they  are 
shy  of  owning  an  authority  in  their  families ;  for  ir  you 
should  pretend  to  doubt  it,  you  would  teach  them  it  may 
be  to  doubt  and  to  deny  it  too,  and  so  make  yourself  to 
signify  nothing  in  your  family.  But  if  that  is  but  of  small 
concernment  to  you ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern  imagin- 
able, in  reference  to  him  whom  yon  represent,  and  with 
whose  authorihr  you  are  invested.  You  have  so  much  of 
(he  power  of  God  lodged  and  seated  in  jou:  and  it  is 
treachery  and  ftUsehood  to  the  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
the  world,  to  let  his  authority,  wherewith  he  hath  invested 
you,  be  neglected  and  slighted  and  trampled  upon,  or  not 
exerted  and  put  forth  to  the  uttermost  for  the  ends  of 
which  he  hath  so  seated  it. 

And  if  yet  any  should  think,  that  such  a  charge  is  not 
sufficiently  evinced  to  lie  upon  them:  I  would  very  fain 
know,  in  reference  to  what  relative  of  the  family  you  think 
t  lieth  not  1    For, 


1st,  In  reference  to  the  conjn^  relatives,  thcr  are  jeiat 
partakers  therein;  and  there  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
Doth,  even  upon  the  inferior  relative,  especially  in  case  of 
the  other's  aosence  or  indisposition.  Bat  it  lieth  sopreme- 
Iv  upon  him  that  is  first  in  that  relation,  who  is  required  to 
dwell  with  his  wile,  even  as  a  man  of  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  knowledge ;  (1  Pet.  iii.  7.)  impljring  therefore,  thai 
he  hath  a  charge  even  in  reference  to  her.  And  it  is  his 
great  iniquity,  if  he  do  not  labour  to  render  himself  omaUe 
to  discharge  it :  to  add  to  her  treasniy  of  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  that  concern  her  God-ward.  They  are  to 
be  mutual  helpers  one  to  another,  in  reference  to  the  eoa- 
cemments  of  tneir  souls  and  a  futore  state,  and  to  the  joiai 
duty,  which  they  owe  to  the  Author  of  their  beings,  as  par- 
takers together  "  of  the  grace  of  life."  But  the  charge 
lieth  chiefly  here,  (though  it  be  mutoal  towards  one  an- 
other,) upon  the  superior  relative ;  though  each  is  also  to 
endeavour  to  the  uttermost  the  saving  of  the  others  aoul, 
"  What  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thoa  shalt  save  thj 
husband  1  or  how  knowest  thou,  O  man,  whetho-  thoa 
shalt  save  thy  wifel"  1  Cor.  vil.  16.  Both  are  as  h  weie 
to  engage  to  their  uttermost  in  an  endeavoor  to  save  oae 
another's  souls. 

Sdly,  In  reference  to  children,  there  can  never  be  m 
doubt ;  who  are  sprung  from  you,  in  reference  to  the  soak 
of  whom  you  have  a  special  chaige  lyin^  opon  yoa.  h  a 
true,  jrou  did  not  make  their  souls;  there  is  another  FUker 
of  their  spirits.  Yon  are  the  fathers  of  their  flesh,  noi  oi 
their  spirits :  as  these  two  are  contradistingoished  in  HA 
xii.  9.  But  you  are  the  means  of  those  sools  coming  iaio 
union  with  mortal  flesh,  and  of  bringing  them  into  a  worU 
of  snares  and  temptations  dangerous  to  their  90«ls.  Caa 
it  then  be,  that  you  should  be  exempt  from  care  and  con- 
cern in  reference  to  their  souls  1 

Sdly^As  to  servants,  Gk>d  hath  charged  them  to  obey 
you.  He  hath  most  expressly  directed  yoa  to  com 
them  equally,  as  knowing  yourselves  to  be  onder  a 
mand,  that  yon  have  a  Master  in  heaven,  and  are  to 
mand  them  for  his  ends  and  purposes.  Nothing  is  plainer, 
if  you  look  to  Eph.  vi.  Col.  iii.  and  iv.  1  Tim.  vi.  where 
these  relative  duties  are  spoken  of.  So  that  they  come  by 
contract,  as  your  children  do  by  nature,  under  yoor  com- 
manding and  governing  power  and  anthoritr.  And  that 
power  infers  care,  and  principally  aboot  their  sools.  1 
could  appeal  to  any  master  of  servants  in  snch  a  ca5e.  Do 
you  expect,  that  your  servants  should  serve  yon  only  with 
their  hands  1  Do  you  not  expect  they  shoold  serve  voa 
with  their  minds  and  understandings,  as  well  as  ttezr 
limbs  ?  Sure  then  their  inward  man,  their  soals,  are  lo  be 
cared  for  by  you,  as  well  as  their  outward  man,  their 
bodies.  You  would  not  have  them  to  do  yoa  only  sack 
service  as  you  can  receive  from  a  beast ;  and  tberdme  yoa 
are  to  take  care  of  their  spirits,  as  well  as  their  brmal  put 
So  much  I  reckoned  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  acre 
opon  Scripture  grounds,  to  dear  our  foundation,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  ehar^,  a  care  lying  upon  goreraofs 
of  families  over  the  families  which  God  nath  intimtel 
them  with,  to  keep  up  religion  there.    Hereapon, 

2.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  jrou  proof  vpoo  Seri/twrr 
grounds,  that  there  ou^ht  to  be  in  particular  those  two  ptrts 
of  family  religion  mamtained  ana  kept  np  by  them,  npoa 
whom  this  care  and  charge  hath  been  evinced  to  lie :  le 
wit,  family  instruction,  and  family  prayer.  Ajnd  ve  shaB 
endeavour  to  evince  both, 

1st,  From  such  scriptures,  as  either  command  the  oae 
or  the.  other  of  these,  in  such  terms  as  that  it  may  be  dis- 
cernible that  the  obligation  will  reach  to  families;  that  is, 
to  the  family  governors  in  reference  to  the  family:  either 
express  precepts ;  or  virtual  prec^its,  sndi  passa^  m 
some  way  imply  and  infer  precepts,  and  are  so  apphcahie, 
or  from  whence  inferences  may  be  collected  and  dmwa. 
As 

[l.J  For  family  instruction.  Yoa  have  a  moat  express 
command  upon  masters  of  families,  that  they  shall  teach 
the  substance  of  reUgion  to  them  who  are  under  their  care : 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  those  words  in  Dent.  vL  Afier 
this  was  ^iven  in  charge  in  general,  (which  contains  all  re» 
li^ion  in  it,)  ver.  5,  6.  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  aU  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  aB 
thy  might :  and  these  words,  which  I  eoomiand  thee  this 
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day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart."  Then  itYollows,  ver.  7.  "  And 
thou  shall  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and 
shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittesi  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way.  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up."  Observe  what  they  were  to 
teach  them ;  the  substance  of  religion,  all  comprehended 
in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law : 
*<  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  Gtod,  Ac.  And  these 
words,"  and  all  that  may  be  referred  thither,  to  that  great 
and  aU-comprehending  topic,  "  thou  shall  teach  and  dili- 
£^ntly  teach  thy  children."  Children  means  tbe  family, 
as  we  noted  to  you  before ;  an  apt  synecdochical  expres- 
sion, as  paler-familias  is  the  head  of  the  whole  family. 
"  And  thou  shall  teach  them,  when  thou  sittesi  in  thine 
house."  It  is  true,  there  are  other  occasions  to  be  taken : 
but  this  speaks  a  staled  teaching^  to  have  times  on  purpose 
to  collect  and  gather  the  family,  and  to  set  oneself  in 
the  authority  of  a  family  master,  and  there  instruct  and 
teach  those  under  his  care  and  charge,  in  the  great  sub- 
slantials  of  religion.  You  have  the  same  thing  inculcated 
in  Deut.  xi.  19. 

And  more  general  precepts  of  the  same  kind  are  appli- 
cable plainly  enough  unto  this  purpose.  As,  when  we  are 
required  to  "  exhort  one  anotner,"  and  to  do  it  "  daily, 
"while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  anv  be  hardened  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin,"  Heb.  iii.  13.  And  to  have  the  word 
of  Christ  dwelling  richly  in  us,  that  we  may  teach  and  ad- 
monish one  another,  Col.  iii.  16.  How  obvious  is  it  to 
any  one  of  common  sense  to  infer,  that  if  I  owe  this  occa- 
sfonally  unto  a  fellow-Christian,  I  owe  it  statedly  to  my 
own  familv  1  If  there  were  no  such  express  precept,  and 
a  man  had  this  to  allege  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day, 
Ijord,  thou  gavest  me  no  command ;  suppose  there  were 
no  such  positive  C4>mmands,  as  those  m  Deuteronomy, 
and  that  in  Proverbs,  for  instructing  and  training  up  chil- 
dren in  the  way  they  should  eo :  suppose  such  general 
precepts  as  those  just  mentioned  were  alleged  lo  any  man 
in  the  ^eal  day,  "  You  knew  well  enough,  that  it  was  a 
daty  lymg  upon  you  towards  any  fellow-Cnristian,  as  there 
was  occasion,  to  teach  and  exhort  and  instruct  him :  and 
he  was  under  the  same  oblijg^tion  towards  you ;  haa  you 
not  reason  and  understanding  enough  to  make  an  infer- 
ence, that  if  you  owe  so  much  to  another  occasionally, 
you  must  owe  much  more  statedly  to  your  own  1"  What 
could  a  man  say,  if  this  were  urged  upon  him  from  the 
tribunal  of  the  Supreme  Judge  1 

[3.]  For  family  prayer,  sach  general  precepts,  as  the 
Scripture  is  full  of,  are  capable  enough  oi  application  to 
this  particular  case.  And  we  owe  so  much  to  Gk>d,  yea  to 
ourselves,  to  our  own  nature,  as  we  are  creatures  endued 
with  a  reasonable  nature,  as  to  make  the  inference.  That 
is,  that  when  we  are  charged  to  pray  with  all  prayer  and 
with  all  supplication,  we  colled  hence;  sure  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  family  prayer  is  no  prayer. 

And  it  is  a  very  observable  thing,  though  I  have  not 
found  it  observed,  lo  this  purpose ;  that  in  those  several 
places  of  Scripture,  where  tne  duties  of  domestical  relatives 
are  largely  spoken  of,  immediately  thereupon  there  is  a 
charge  nven  about  prayer,  or  some  mention  of  pn^er. 
Thus,  a^r  the  apostle  had  directed  in  the  5th  and  6lh 
chapters  to  the  Ephesians,  Ye  wives,  carry  it  so. and  so  to 
jour  husbands,  and  ye  husbands  lo  vour  wives ;  ye  children 
to  your  parents,  and  parents  lo  children ;  ye  servants  lo 
masters,  and  masters  to  servants ;  and  after  some  directions 
giveik  to  arm  ourselves  for  spiritual  conflicts,  he  imme- 
diately subjoins,  (chap.  vi.  ISj  "  Prajrin^  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication."  So  in  Col.  iv.  2.  just  after  a 
summary  of  the  several  duties  of  family  relatives,  follows 
this  exhortation,  "Continue  in  prayer;"  implying,  that 
there  must  be  a  continued  course  of  family  prayer  between 
these  several  family  relations,  or  else  all  is  in  vain  and  to 
no  purpose.  And  when  the  apostle  Peter  had  given  like 
directions,  all  is  enforced  upon  this  consideration,  that 
"  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  rij^hteous,  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  prayers,"  1  Pet.  iii.  13.  Be  sure  you 
do  so  and  so,  and  let  your  consideration  be  orderly  and 
regular,  as  ever  you  expect  your  prayers  should  be  answer- 
ed, that  in  your  families  shall  from  lime  lo  lime  be  pul  up. 

And  if  to  pray,  when  there  is  occasion,  with  other 
Chriitiaiis  be  highly  reeommended  by  our  Saviour  himself^ 


as  more  grateful,  and  likely  to  be  more  successful,  when 
"  two  or  three  are  met  together;"  if  to  do  so  with  any  two 
or  three  be  so  recommended,  then  most  of  all  with  those  of 
our  own  family ;  because  with  them  the  occasions  are  more 
fr^uent,  and  may  more  easily  be  had,  and  the  obligation 
is  deeper  and  stronger ;  as  any  man,  that  considers  what 
it  is  lo  have  a  family,  and  to  have  a  charge  lying  upon 
him  in  reference  thereto,  cannot  but  apprehend. 

But  beside  dinci  precepts;  either  reterring  to  a  family 
in  particular,  or  enjoining  both  family  instruction  and 
family  prayer  to  fellow-Christians  in  general,  which  must 
be  more  obligatory  in  reference  to  those  with  whom  we 
have  a  particular  concernment ;  besides  these.  I  say,  there 
are  virtmal  precepts,  or  rules  extendable  unto  inis  case,  that 
may  with  great  cogency  and  evidence  of  reason  be  applied 
to  It;  which  suppose  matter  of  precept  in  the  case. 

Asj  when  the  religion  of  families  is  spoken  of  as  matter 
of  Divine  acceptance ;  that  implieth  it  lo  be  agreeable  to 
God's  preceptive  will,  without  which  nothing  could  be 
acceptable.  As  when  it  is  spoken  b^  way  of  encomium, 
that  "  the  voice  of  joy  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles 
of  the  righteous;"  (^sal.  cxviii.  15.)  the  solemnities  ot 
religion  there  are  most  manifestly  intended.  Go  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  righteous  man,  and  there  you  may  hear  the 
voice  of  rejoicing  and  praise ;  it  belongs  to  a  righteous  man 
as  such,  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  common,  carnal  rejoicing 
of  the  wicked  that  is  there  meant ;  but  it  must  be  a  holy, 
religious  thanksgiving  and  praising  of  God ;  which  is  but 
a  S3mecdochical  expression  of  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
worship:  as  if  he  had  said,  "  You  may  so  distin^ish  the 
houses  and  tabernacles  of  the  righteous  and  unrighteous. 
You  may  pass  the  unrighteous  man's  dwelling,  and  there 
you  hear  swearing  and  blaspheming  of  God,  it  may  be 
nigher  jollity  than  in  the  other ;  but  in  the  other  you  hear 
the  voice  of  joy  and  salvation ;  God  is  owned  and  taken 
notice  of." 

So  again,  when  we  are  told,  what  complacency  God  doth 
differently  take  in  the  solemnities  of  his  own  worship, 
(Psalm  Lzxxvii.  2.)  "  The  Lord  lovedi  the  gates  of  Zioo, 
more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob."  He  is  more 
honoured  and  glorified  by  the  public  solemnities  of  wor- 
ship; and  therefore  doth  take  more  complacency  in  them. 
Yet  there  is  a  complacency  he  also  takes  in  the  worship 

Serformed  in  the  several  habitations  of  his  people.  Why 
oth  God  love  the  gates  of  Zion.  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob,  but  only  because  tnere  was  the  seal  of  more 
public,  solemn  religion  1  But  when  it  is  said,  he  loveth 
them  more,  it  is  intimated  that  he  loveth  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob  too:  and  upon  the  same  account,  because  every 
such  dwelling  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  seat  of  religion. 
For  Zion  was  loved  and  delighted  in  under  no  other  no- 
tion, and  the  several  dwellings  of  Jacob  are  delighted  in 
under  the  same  notion ;  though  less,  as  they  are  less  pub- 
lic and  solenm. 

And  a^ain,  threatenings  and  menaces  do  imply  precepts, 
for  violations  of  which  thev  are  given  out.  As  that  terrible 
one,  Jer.  x.  25.  Pour  out  thy  fury,  thine  indignation,  upon 
the  heathen  that  know  thee  not,  and  upon  the  families  tnat 
call  not  upon  thy  name.  It  is  an  imprecation ;  but  what 
is  imprecated  by  an  in^ired  person,  is  denounced  by  that 
God  that  inspires  him.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  families 
are  frequently  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  sometimes  they 
signify  nations ;  but  both  being  put  tcMrether  in  that  text,  it 
is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  notify  to  us 
irreligious  families,  composing  andf  making  up  irreligious 
nations.  For  what  is  a  profane,  carnal  nation  and  people 
made  up  of  1  Heathen  and  nations  are  all  one.  when 
nations  then  are  first  mentioned,  and  a/lerwanls  families ; 
it  is  plain  they  are  mentioned  as  constituent  parts  of  athe- 
istical, ungodly,  and  irreligious  nations.  And  when  it  is 
said,  "  Pour  out  thy  fury  upon  such ;"  it  signifies  a  de- 
nunciation of  Divine  fury  upon  such.  Dismal,  horrid 
clouds  of  wrath  hang  over  such  families,  that  will  be  dis- 
charged in  terrible  oestructive  storms. 

But  beside  what  may  be  thus  collected  from  precepts, 
which  are  expressly  so,  or  virtual,  implied  ones ;  we  shall 
proceed  to  evince  this  to  you, 

2dly,  From  recommended  examples  in  Scripture ;  ex- 
amples in  reference  to  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  those 
parts  of  family  religion  already  mentioned,  family  instruc- 
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tion,  or  family-prayer.  Aad  one,  or  the  other,  or  some- 
times both  together,  we  find  recommended  examples  of,  as 
ancient  as  we  have  any  records  whatsoever. 

The  religion  at  first,  that  beean  so  eaxly  in  the  world, 
fhat  of  sacrificing,  which  could  never  be  without  invoca^ 
tion,  coald  but  be  domestical:  whether  you  look  back  as 
high  as  Abel,  or  look  forward  at  your  leisure.  Do  but  pe- 
ruse the  short  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and' Jacob,  in  all 
their  several  commorations  and  commigrations ;  you  hear 
of  their  settling  no  where,  or  removing  no  whither,  but 
there  was  presently  an  altar  built  for  worship,  and  for  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  You  have  a  treatise  on 
those  passages,  called  "  A  Family  Altar,"  written  by  a 
worthy  servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood  ;  which 
would  be  of  singular  use  for  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
peruse  a  short  book  on  this  subject.  You  read  of  two  al- 
tars set  up,  in  one  chapter,  upon  a  twofold  removal  of  that 
great  saint  Abraham :  at  such  a  place  he  piicheth,  and 
tiiere  he  builds  an  altar ;  and  by  and  by  to  such  a  place  be 
removes,  and  there  he  places  an  altar  for  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  tne  solemn  worship  of  his  family, 
Gen.  xii.  7, 8.  So  you  find  it  afterwards  to  be  with  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  their  removals,  or  in  their  settlings,  this  way 
or  that,  or  in  this  place  or  that. 

That  instance  also  of  Job  is  very  considerable  to  this 
purpose ;  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
offers  sacrifices  for  them.  Job  i.  5.  Which  could  never 
be  unaccompanied  with  solemn  invocation  and  calling 
upon  Ood.  And  thus,  it  is  said,  he  did  continually.  It  was 
a  stated  course  with  nim ;  he  did  not  omit  it  when  they 
vere  absent ;  for  he  must  be  understood  to  have  a  great 
family  about  him  even  then.  And  it  is  implied  to  have 
been  his  stated  course,  whether  his  children  were  with  him 
or  not ;  he  kept  up  a  course  of  family  religion  all  along. 

That  action  of  bavid,  though  I  do  not  find  it  taken  no- 
tice of  by  others,  seems  to  me  to  be  mighty  observable  to 
this  purpose ;  that  in  the  history  ^iven  us  of  his  brinffing 
home  of  the  ark  to  the  place  which  he  had  appointed  for 
it,  we  find  how  greatly  he  was  transported  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  that  action  and  undertaking.  But  when  all  that 
was  over,  which  was  public  and  solemn,  we  are  told,  that 
he  retired  at  length  to  bless  his  household,  2  Sam.  vi.  30. 
He  went  home  to  bless  his  household.  Nothing  is  more 
probable,  than  that  this  was  a  stated  course  with  him; 
and  that  he  had  so  contrived  and  ordered  the  work  of  that 
public  solemnity,  as  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the 
worship  of  his  uunilv ;  and  therefore,  amidst  all  the  great 
pompous  triumph,  wherein  he  was  more  publicly  engaged, 
upon  this  account  he  bethinks  himself;  "  Well,  now  my 
hour  of  prayer  is  come  at  home ;"  and  so  the  matter  was 
prudently  ordered,  that  that  solemnity  being  over,  he  might 
return  home  to  perform  the  ordinary  dutv  that  was  to  be 
done  there,  that  is,  to  bless  his  household,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  there.  If  you  coxnpare  this  with  that 
which  was  his  declared  resolution,  in  rsal.  ex.  3.  "  I  will 
behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way : — I  will  walk  within 
my  house  with  a  perfect  heart ;"  "  I  will  keep  an  even 
steady  course,  there  shall  be  no  baulks,  no  ups  and  downs 
in  m^  way  in  my  family ;"  undoubtedly  meaning  a  way  of 
religion.  If  you  compare,  I  say,  that  resolution,  with  his 
sudden  bethinking[  himseli,  when  he  had  been  engaged  in 
that  great  solemnity  but  now  mentioned,  "  Now  the  time 
is  come  that  I  must  go  home  and  bless  my  house  \"  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  stated  thing  with  him. 

If  from  thence  you  look  further  to  that  ^reat  instance  of 
Daniel ;  when  he  was,  though  a  great  prmce  in  another 
land,  yet  an  exile  from  his  own;  and  that  terrible  and  se- 
vere interdict  was  published,  that  for  thirty  days  no  man 
should  pray  to  Ghxi  or  man,  but  to  the  prince  of  those 
countries  only ;  (a  snare  purposely  laid  for  Daniel's  life;) 
you  read,  that  he  went  on  in  his  course,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do,  as  it  is  expressly  5aid ;  and  no  doubt  but  those 
wretched  conspirators  against  his  life  knew  his  course, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  laid  this  snare  for  him.  And 
how  should  they  know  iti  It  is  said,  Dan.  vi.  10.  He 
went  into  his  house,  and  his  windows  being  open  in  his 
chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees 
three  times  a  day,  and  praved,  and  gave  thanks  unto  his 
God,  as  he  did  aforetime.  It  was  a  stated  course  with  him. 
And  that  thib  must  be  fiunily  prayer,  and  the  ordinary  re- 


ligion of  his  household,  is  the  most  reasonable  soppootica 
imaginable.  For  otherwise,  if  it  were  secret  closet  jirarer, 
how  should  it  be  known  to  have  been  his  cuorse  befM-e  i 
and  how  should  they  be  able  to  accuse  him  dowI  Bat 
consider  him  as  a  great  prince  in  a  foreign  country,  and  as 
having  a  family,  and  how  heroic  and  generous  a  resolntiQa 
he  had  taken  up,  and  with  how  holy  a  fortitude  and  brare> 
rv  of  spirit,  to  own  God  against  that  insolent  decree  of 
the  wicked  creatures  who  would  arrosate  that  honour  to 
the  prince  that  was  only  due  to  Cm:  consideruig  ail 
these  things,  it  is  with  the  greatest  reason  imajginable  to  be 
supposed,  that  this  was  a  stated  course  with  him  of  family 
religion.  He  resolved,  that  his  worship  should  be,  as  tf 
was  aforetime,  open  in  his  house.  And  toerenpon  the  ad- 
vantage was  taken  against  him. 

The  instance  of  the  centurion  is  very  oibsenrable,  aad 
observed  by  many,  in  Acts  x.  3.  He  is  said  to  be  a  devoat 
man,  a  religious  man,  that  feared  God,  (that  is  an  ordiaafT 
expression  to  si^ify  worship;  he  was  a  worshipper  of 
Gk>d,^  with  all  his  house.  He  was  a  worshipping  persue, 
and  nis  family  a  worshipping  family:  "Ana  be  prayed 
unto  God  alway."  Afterwards  you  read  in  the  caapter, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him,  he  vb 
praying  in  his  house,  (ver.  30.)  house  bein^  pat  for  boose- 
hold,  as  is  ordinary.  He  was  prajring  in  his  family  in  his 
ordinarv  course ;  and  there  he  had  the  benign  apptaiance 
of  that  kind  messen^r  from  heaven,  to  direct  him  to  the 
way  by  which  he  might  come  to  a  more  distinct  kaov- 
ledge  of  the  Mediator,  and  of  worshipping  God  in  Chnst. 
According  to  the  light  he  had,  and  the  sincerity  that  God 
had  given  him  in  proportion  thereunto,  his  accepiasre 
above  was  declared  before.  But  Gkxl  resolved  to  kc>p 
him,  in  the  method  and  way  which  he  most  approrei!, 
unto  more  distinct  notices ;  and  these  he  is  directed  bov 
to  come  by,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  ia  ks 
domestic  performances  of  religion  in  his  boose. 

We  need  not  farther  to  insist  for  the  eviction  of  this 
truth  in  the  g;eneral,  that  there  ought  to  be  sacb  a  thing  15 
family  relision.  It  were  easy,  if  necessary,  to  add  to  all 
these  considerations,  (and  it  ought  to  have  2M>me  weight.;, 
the  accounts  that  we  otherwise  have  of  the  practice  of  iLe 
primitive  church,  in  those  earlier  times  of  it  whereof  we 
nave  any  account,  since  the  completing  of  the  canos  ct 
Scripture,  That  is,  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  andoo 
and  m  some  of  the  early  centuries,  of  the  twofold  social 
pn^er  that  was  in  common  use  amon^tbem,  family  prayer 
ana  church  prayer,  or  praver  in  their  church  assiemhbeiK. 
We  are  told,  what  things  they  were  wont  to  insist  apoa  ia 
prayer.  Besides  the  spiritual  blessings,  which  thcr  eca- 
tinuallv  and  daily  sought,  and  apprehended  tbemselvn  lo 
need,  they  were  wont  to  pray  for  the  kves  of  the  emperan 
that  ruled  over  them,  though  they  were  then  pagans.  Aad 
this(saith  that  ancient  author)  was  their  constant  practirr. 
both  in  their  prayers  in  public  assemblies,  and  in  their  ova 
houses. 

Having  gone  through  what  I  thought  fit  to  oiler  ia  pnnf 
of  the  substance  of  family  religion,  tnat  there  oagbi  lo  be 
such  a  thing ;  I  shall  only  hint  this  to  yon  for  a  close :  TkM 
the  great  tbin^,  which  will  either  facilitate  or  ohstract  t 
general  compliance  with  the  mind  of  God  in  this  maBer, 
will  be  the  consideration  that  men  shall  have  of  tlieir  ' 
lies,  that  is,  whether  they  will  consider  them  as 
tions  for  this  world,  or  for  the  world  to  come.  If  ytm 
but  agree  with  yourselves,  under  which  of  these  aotioas 
to  look  upon  your  families ;  accordingly  your  conpliaBee 
with  the  mind  of  God  in  this  matter  will  either  be  facile 
or  difficult. 

It  is  true,  we  are  to  have  a  very  distinct  consideiaticBof 
the  nature  of  societies,  from  the  ends  of  Ifaem.  There  are 
societies,  that  in  their  design,  and  consequently  ia  their 
nature,  are  purely  civil:  and  others,  that  m  their  desga. 
and  consequently  in  tneir  nature  and  cunstitatiaB,  are 
purely  sacred.  Of  the  former  sort  are  kingdoms  and  aa- 
tions  and  incorporate  towns,  and  the  like ;  they  are  in  then 
very  nature,  because  they  are  from  their  ends,  pnrelj  drU 
There  are  those  that  are  purely  sacred,  as  cbnicbes;  the 
very  end  and  design,  upon  whicn  they  are  colleeted,  is  wor* 
ship  and  religion.  But  now  families  are  the  elemcnis  ot 
botn  these  sorts  of  societies ;  that  is.  both  chnrdies  aad 
commonwealths  are  made  np  of  fkmiUea.  Tbereteeboib 
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these  mnst  meet  in  a  ftmily,  religion,  and  civil  and  secu- 
lar business ;  for  the  other  societies,  some  whereof  are 
purely  sacred,  others  purely  civil,  do  arise  out  of  families. 
Persons  are  elements  of  families:  fiunilies  are  the  ele- 
ments, of  which  both  churches  and  kingdoms,  or  common- 
wealths, are  composed  and  made  up.  And  as  the  one  sort 
of  these  is  purely  civil,  the  other  purely  sacred ;  that  which 
is  elementary  unio  both,  must  oe  both.  And  therefore 
now,  when  any  come  to^urn  this  matter  in  their  thoughts, 
"  I  am  the  head  of  a  family ;  but  what  sort  of  society  is  my 
family  1  Is  it  made  purely  for  this  world,  or  for  the  world 
to  come  V  Sure,  wnere  the  consideration  of  both  worlds 
meet,  the  other  world  should  be  superior  or  uppermost; 
and  therefore  all  things  must  be  measured  there  with  sub- 
serviency and  reference  to  that.  ,But  if  any  will  say,  "  No ; 
families  are  made  only  for  this  world :"  then  I  would  ask, 
"What  is  the  world  made  for  1  Is  it  made  for  nothing  %  Or 
is  it  made  for  itself,  to  centre  in  itself,  and  to  be  its  own 
end  1  You  can  never  avoid  it,  but  that  families  must  be 
supremely  and  ultimately  made  for  the  other  world ;  and 
then  they  are  made  for  religion  principally  and  chiefly. 
And  no  man  can  behave  himself  well  in  any  station  or  re- 
lation in  a  family,  that  doth  not  let  this  thought  lie  deep 
in  his  mind ;  "  My  family,  as  well  as  otheTS,~is  a  consti- 
tution made  for  religion,  as  well  as  for  other  businesses; 
and  principally  for  that  noblest  business :  for  where  both 
meet,  that  must  certainly  be  principal." 


SERMON  IV.* 


Iir  speaking  of  family  religion,  the  method  proposed 
"wasi,  to  evince  the  obligation  to  it,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing,  and  then  in  reference  to  the  frequency 
of  IL 

I.  To  the  substance  of  the  thing:  that  there  ought  to  be 
such  a  thing  as  family  religion.  The  two  last  discourses* 
have  been  employed  m  the  proof  of  this.  We  proceed  to 
speak  somewhat  also, 

IL  To  the  more  doubted  iVequenc^  of  such  religious 
exercises,  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  families,  or  where- 
of families  are  to  be  the  stated  seats :  how  often,  or  at 
what  seasons,  such  family  worship  ought  to  be.  And  in 
reference  to  this, 

Pirst,  I  would  suggest  some  few  things,  byway  of  pre- 
paration.   As, 

1.  That  it  will  greatly  concern  us  all  to  get  an  habitual 
spirituality  mwronght  into  the  temper  of  our  souls,  in  or- 
<ier  to  our  makmg  a  right  judgment  of  this  matter ;  when, 
at  what  time,  how  often,  we  ought  to  apnly  ourselves  to 
the  exercises  of  such  family  religion.  Iftnere  be  a  frame 
of  spirit  suitable  to  the  general  rules  of  practical  religion 
and  godliness,  the  determination  of  this  matter  will  be  verv 
easy.  But  if  there  be  a  prevailing  carnality,  nothing  wiU 
be  more  difficult.  And  let  me  in  this  but  appeal  to  your 
own  reason,  to  that  common  understanding  that  belong 
to  us  as  we  are  an  intelligent  sort  of  creatures :  that  is, 
yon  would  be  loath  in  other  instances  to  commit  any  cause, 
wherein  you  are  concerned,  especially  if  your  all  were 
concerned  in  it,  to  the  judgment  of  an  enemy,  if  you  could 
help  it.  But  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Gtod;" 
not  only  an  enemy,  but  enmity  itself.  And  I  heseechyou. 
do  you  think,  that  an  enemy  to  God  can  be  your  friend  1 
Therefore  let  not  a  carnal  mind  make  a  judgment  in  this 
case ;  whatsoever  you  do,  let  it  not  be  judged  hj  that  mea- 
sure; but  labour  to  get  an  habitual  spirituality  inwrought 
into  your  souls,  and  then  the  judgment  of  this  case  willlie 
very  easy. 

9.  We  should  look  upon  family  religion,  not  merely 
under  the  notion  of  a  duty,  and  as  imposed ;  but  as  a  pri- 
vilege and  a  sin^plar  vouchsafement  of  grace,  that  there 
may  be  such  athmg;  that  God  will  be  invocated,  or  even 
mentioned  in  our  families,  in  the  families  of  such  wretched 
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creatures  as  we,  who  inhabit  the  dark  and  dismal  region 
of  this  lower  world ;  that  God  will  have  worship  ascend 
and  go  up  to  him  from  off  our  earth,  and  out  of  our  houses 
and  families.  Look  upon  it  as  a  marvellous  vouchsafe- 
ment of  grace ;  and  that  will  greatljr  facilitate  the  determi- 
nation of  this  case  also.  Ana  nothing  can  be  more  oppro- 
brious to  us  than  not  to  think  so :  that,  when  God  dotn  so 
far  vouchsafe  to  let  his  tabernacle  be  with  men  on  earth ; 
"  Every  tabernacle  of  yours  shall  be  my  tabernacle ;  if 
vou  consent,  if  you  do  not  shut  me  out,  you  shall  no  where 
have  a  tabernacle  but  what  shall  be  mine ;  I,  the  high  and 
loflv  One  that  inhabit  eternity,  am  content  to  cohabit 
with  you,  and  to  have  your  house  for  my  sanctuary." 
What  a  vouchsafement  is  this  I  and  how  opprobrious  a 
thing  not  to  count  it  so ! 

It  hath  been  accounted  so,  even  in  the  very  pagan  world. 
A  divine  presence,  to  have  a  prjOBStd  wimen^  a  wuaoMn  at 
hand  and  ready,  ho^  great  a  privilege  hath  it  been  reck- 
oned !  In  the  dark  and  dismiu  days  of  popery,  when  that 
bath  been  regnant,  what  a  terrible  thing  bath  it  been  ac- 
counted to  excommunicate  a  nation  ^  to  put  it  under  an  in- 
terdict, that  there  should  be  no  religion  in  that  nation ! 
Our  own  records  tells  us,  how  such  a  thing  hath  been  un- 
derstood and  resented  in  this  land  in  former  days.  And  if 
we  look  further  and  forther  back  into  the  days  of  pagan- 
ism, I  remember  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  b  tells  us, 
that  the  ancient  Gauls  did  reckon  no  more  terrible  punish- 
ment coald  be  put  upon  them,  than  to  be  inierdicted  the 
sacrifices.  And  by  that  means  it  was,  that  their  Atchrfia- 
mens  ruled  over  them;  they  were  mere  absolute  governors 
among  that  people,  because  if  they  would  not  be  pre- 
scribed to  and  directed  by  them  in  every  case,  if  they 
would  not  suffer  them  to  take  up  all  controversies  among 
them,  they  would  presently  forbid  them  the  sacrifices; 
than  which  no  penalty  was  reckoned  more,  nor  any  so 
grievous. 

Now  let  us  con.^der  the  matter  so.  What  if  instead  of 
being  bidden'to  pray  in  our  families,  we  should  be  forbic- 
den  to  pray  in  them  1  Make  but  that  fearful  supposition, 
to  see  now  it  will  relish  with  you.  Suppose  there  should 
be  a  particular  interdict  upon  your  hpuse;  suppose  by 
some  special  signification  of  the  mind  of  Gk>d  from  heaven 
it  should  be  said,  "I  will  allow  all  the  neighbouring 
houses  to  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  have  no  worship  out  of 
your  house ;  let  all  the  rest  in  the  street  worship  me,  and 
I  will  hear  and  accept  them,  but  from  your  house  I  will 
accept  no  sacrifice,  I  will  hear  no  prayer."  What  a  terri- 
ble doom  were  thisi  What  a  dark  and  horrid  cloud  would 
be  drawn  over  that  habitation,  if  it  should  be  said.  "  Here 
shall  be  no  prayer,  here  shall  be  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  God  !"  So  that,  as  in  a  like  case  represented  to  us  in 
reference  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  the  poor  forlorn  mem- 
bers of  that  family  should  say,  "  We  may  not  make  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Amos  vi.  10.  What  a  dis- 
mal thin^  were  this !  Labour  but  to  get  your  souls  pos- 
sessed with  the  apprehension,  that  the  liberty  of  family 
worship  is  a  great  privilege;  and  let  that  be  forelaid  in 
your  minds,  when  you  eome  to  determine  with  yourselves 
about  the  fre(]uency,  how  often  we  shallsolace  ourselves 
with  this  gracious  vouchsafement  of  God  from  heaven  unto 
us.  Then  it  will  be  no  hard  thing  to  determine.  And 
take  this  also, 

3.  That  in  reference  to  thedeterminatioficf  this  matter, 
the  same  consideration  is  to  he  had  of  family  religion,  that 
we  formerly  told  you  was  to  be  had  of  religion  in  general ; 
that  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  considered,  either  as  ahomage 
to  God,  or  as  an  advanta^  to  ourselves.  And  so  it  will 
be  easy  hence  to  determine,  that  the  exercise  of  family 
religion  ought  to  be  so  frequent,  as  religiSn  considered 
under  this  twofold  notion  doth  require;  as  frequent  as  a 
homage  to  God  is  to  be  paid,  and  as  our  own  spiritual  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  sought :  as  frequei^ly  as  that  can  be  in 
consistency  with  the  other  necessary  affairs  of  human  life. 
For  indeed  nothing  is  plainer,  and  that  therefore  must  with 
less  hesitancy  be  granted,  than  that  nothing  can  be  at  that 
time  necessary,  when  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  it 

ndant.  aditmn  eoram  tennoDMngue  deftigiunt,  m  qirid  ex  oontvione  incnm« 
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is  traly  necessary.  That  must  be  acknowledged.  Bat 
then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  to  be  used  in  judging 
of  this  necessity  that  shall  exclude  for  this  or  that  time  so 
great  a  thing  as  a  solemn  exercise  of  religion  out  of  a 
family.  It  must  be  a  great  thing,  that  shall  prevail  to 
exclude  that. 

But  let  me  ask  myself  the  question ;  I  am  one  that  ow- 
eth  a  homage  to  God,  and  so  doth  mj  family.  When  do  I 
not  owe  it  1  And  when  doth  my  family  not  owe  it ;  so  that 
if  I  have  opportunity,  consistent  with  the  other  necessary 
occasions  or  human  life,  that  opportunity  should  not  be 
taken  V*  And  whereas  religion,  and  so  family  religion, 
is  a  means  of  advantage  to  ourselves  and  them,  as  well  as 
a  homage  to€k)d;  when  can  it  be  said,  1  stand  in  no  need 
of  the  exercises  of  religion,  or  that  those  under  nnr  care 
do  not.  when  those  exercises  can  be  had  consistently  with 
the  otner  necessary  occasions  of  human  life  1  These 
things  being  premonished, 

Secondly,  1  shall  now  offer  somewhat  by  way  of  deter- 
mination of  the  propounded  case.    As, 

1.  Nothing  is  plamer,  than  that  the  exercises  of  family 
religion  ought  to  be  daily.  That  seems  out  of  all  question. 
Every  day  will  I  bless  thee,  Psalm  cxlv.  3.  A  synecdochi- 
cal  expression  of  reli^on ;  and  that  cannot  be  understood 
for  any  reason  reachmg  a  particular  person,  which  will 
not  reach  a  family  toa  And  so  the  same  thing  is  to  be 
said  to  that  in  Fsalm  cxli.  3.  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before 
thee  as  incense ;  (that  was  stated  solemn  prayer ;)  and  the 
uplifting  of  my  hands  as  the  eyening  sacrifice.  That  is, 
every  evening  let  it  go  up  as  incense.  That  was  a  juge 
sacrtjiciuin,  a  daily  solemnity.    So  look  to  that  direction 

fiven  us  by  our  iJord,  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread,  day  by 
ay.  He  tieth  as  not  indeed  to  the  use  of  those  very 
words.  So  the  instruction  being  given  occasionally,  plainly 
enough  signifieth,  that  he  did  not  intend  this  direction  as 
«  form ;  but  that  he  directs  it  only  as  a  summary  or  a 
form  to  tie  used  with  Christian  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, in  enkurging  upon  the  particulars  contliined  in  that 
prayer,  and  to  guide  and  direct  ourselves  thereby  in  our 
solemn  addresses  unto  God.  Though  also  the  use  of  these 
very  words,  as  they  lie,  nobodv  can  doubt  to  be  lawful ; 
yet,  that  they  are  enjoined,  and  so  made  necessary,  there 
IS  little  reason  to  affirm.  But  however,  take  them  as  a 
general  direction  in  reference  unto  prayer^  they  signify 
that  the  things  to  be  prayed  for  are  to  be  daily  prayed  for. 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;*'  this  day.  At  the 
same  time,  when  we  pray  for  all  things  contained  in  that 
prayer,  we  are  to  pray  too  for  daily  bread.  And  that  this 
ss  meant  of  social  prayer,  and  that  this  direction  is  given 
to  the  disciples  with  reference  to  their  praying  together,  to 
let  them  Imow  what  things  they  should  insist  upon  in 
prayer,  is  made  more  than  probable  by  the  form  of  speech, 
v^or,  when  our  Saviour  was  directmg  secret  or  closet 
prayer.  Matt.  vi.  6.  then  he  saith,  Tkou;  "  Thou,  when 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy  door,"  &c. 
But  when  he  cometh  to  give  this  direction  concerning 
prayer,  he  saith.  Ye.  He  speaks  to  them  in  the  plural 
number ;  and  directs  them  to  speak  in  the  plural  number, 
"Our  father,"  Ac.  And  therefore,  that  it  was  social 
f>rayer,  about  which  he  giveth  this  direction ;  the  prayer 
of  such  as  could  daily  pray  together ;  that  seems  most  evi- 
dent ;  and  therefore  luso  that  such  exercises  of  religion 
oueht  to  be  daily. 

2.  Such  exercises  of  religion  ought  to  be  every  day 
more  tkaa  once.  We  read  sometimes  of  thrice  in  a  day. 
Psalm.  Iv.  17.  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon  I  will 
pray,  and  cry  aloud ;  and  he  shall  hear  my  voice.  This 
in  oil  likelihood  must  refer  too  to  family  prayer.  He  speaks 
^f  cr3ring  with  his  voice,  a  loud  voice.  And  so  the  be- 
fore-mentioned instance  of  Daniel,  which  seems  most 
likely  to  be  meant  of  family  religion,  the  prayer  or  reU- 
«pon  of  his  family,  was  with  him  thrice  a  day.  And  in- 
deed so  it  cannot  but  be  in  religious  families ;  that  is,  that 
at  least  at  noon  there  will  be  solemn  invocation  of  Gkxl  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  his  creatures:  which,  the  apostle 
saith.  "  are  good,  if  they  be  received  with  thanksgiving, 
but  they  are  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,"  1 
Tim.  iv.  4,  5.  There  must  be  prayer  to  sanctity  the  crea- 
tures; or  else  they  are  unholy  things  to  you,  profane 
things.  It  is  unhallowed  meat  and  drink.    And  therefore, 


3.  I  doubt  not,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  at  reason,  and 
from  Scripture  light  too,  to  be  determined,  that  the  exer- 
cises of  religion  ought  to  be  steadily  twice  a  day,  that  i&, 
with  greater  solemnity.  This  is  spoken  of  as  a  most 
comely  and  becoming  thing,  a  thin^  that  carries  its  ova 

Seatness  along  with  it,  (Psalm  xcii.  1,  8.)  "  It  is  a  good 
ing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  losing  pntsnoa- 
to  thy  name,  O  most  high ;  Tgivingof  thanks  beinf  ooe  es- 
sential part  of  prayer ;)  to  show  forth  thy  loving-kindBew 
in  the  morning,  and  thy  faithfulness  every  nighL"  There 
can  be  no  reason  assigned,  why  this  should  concern  cnepar- 
ticular  person,  more  than  why  it  should  concern  every  per- 
son ;  no  more,  why  it  should  concern  the  master  of  a  lamilj 
alone,  than  those  under  his  care.  If  the  reason  of  the  Oulx 
extend  to  a  family  as  such,  the  thing  itself  ooglit  toexicDd 
to  a  family  as  such.  That  is  with  serious  and  appRhes 
sive  minds  and  spirits  to  convene  and  meet  to^^ether,  to 
give  God  his  due  acknowledgment  for  his  lovuiff-kiB^- 
ness  every  morning,  and  his  faithfulness  every  ni^ht 

And  you  see  how  the  Psalmist  represents  this  case  is 
Psalm  xlii.  8.  The  Lord  will  command  his  lorinff-kiB^ 
ness  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  nieht  his  song  snail  be 
with  me,  and  my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life.  Ofasenre. 
how  his  vvxBhfupat,  his  days  and  nights,  were  conmosed 
and  made  up,  by  the  continual  meeting  together  of  Gcd's 
loving-kindness  and  of  his  prayer  and  song  every  day  and 
every  night,  morning  and  evening ;  so  it  is  to  oe  ander- 
stood.  **  Thy  loving-kindness  and  my  prayer  and  praiM 
shall  meet  one  another.  So  shall  my  mommgs  and  cta- 
ings  be  continually  made  up  of  that  grateful  contexoirF, 
of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  on  thy  part,  and  of  pnxtt 
and  praise  on  mine.  But  this  cannot  concern  a  particit- 
lar  person  upon  any  reason,  but  upon  which  it  will  equallr 
concern  his  family,  that  religious  exercises  should  be  there 
in  a  stated  and  continual  course. 

I  may  further  reason  this  matter  by  some  few  eonsider- 
ations. 

Suppose  any  will  admit,  (which  in  itself  is  sofficicstly 
evident,^  that  it  is  a  very  reasonable  thing,  and  manifestlj 
the  mina  of  God,  that  there  should  be  daily  exercises  of 
religion  in  our  families ;  then  I  would  fain  know,  whxk 
should  be  excluded,  if  you  would  have  one  excladed  t 
The  Lord  saith,  morning  and  night ;  which  would  yoa 
have  excluded,  the  morning  or  the  evening  sacrifice  l' 

Would  you  exclude  the  morning  exercise  of  relieioB  I 
Pray  how  dare  you  think  of  Uiat  1  Would  not  yoo  desire 
God's  blessing  on  your  family  this  day  1  Would  you  not 
have  the  labours  of  the  several  members  of  it  to  be  pfu»- 
pered  and  succeeded  this  day  1  Ask  yourselves  seiioasly 
that  question ;  do  not  you  desire  a  blessing  should  descend 
this  morning  upon  your  family  as  such  1  Again,  do  not 
you  know,  that  this  world  is  a  place  of  snares  and  temfica- 
tionsi  How  dare  you  adventure  your  sons  and  daoghien 
and  servants  into  the  world,  without  praying  dofwa  a  bless- 
ing upon  them,  before  they  go  forth  or  set  aixHit  their  ba- 
sinessl  Suppose  a  disaster  should  happen,  suppose  s 
member  of  your  family  should  be  drawn  mto  some  scaa- 
dalous  wickedness;  would  it  not  be  an  uncomfoitabk  re- 
flection, "  I  ventured  them  out  without  fiuniJy  prayer;  see 
what  comes  of  it.  Here  is  a  blot  and  disgrace  broaght 
upon  my  family;  was  not  this  owing  to  my  srif-eoni- 
dence,  to  neglect  of  God  1  was  it  not,  oecaose  I  was  eaa- 
tent  to  let  mine  go  out  abroad  unblesti  I  fofgot,  rfaat  the 
world,  the  persons  or  things  that  they  might  have  to  do 
with,  were  all  full  of  snares ;  this  was  not  considered  sad 
taken  to  heart,  and  God  hath  let  such  a  blast  befall  ne  or 
mine  upon  this  account." 

Or  would  you  omit  the  evening  exercise  of  rebgioB  ia 
your  family,  of  one  sort  and  another  1  How  can  yoo  thiak 
of  that  1  Do  yon  need  none  to  watch  over  you  this  aij^ht  1 
Doth  not  your  house  need  a  better  keeper  than  yon  can  be, 
especially  when  you  are  asleep ;  the  Keeper  of  Israel,  who 
neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth  1  When  we  dwell  ia  the 
midst  of  continual  dangers,  as  we  have  so  frequent  expe- 
rience ;  when  some,  that  went  to  bed  possc,<sed  of  comf(»ft- 
able  habitations,  are  unhoused  and  onted  of  all  by  the 
morning?  Is  it  not  pretended,  that  familyprayer  or  family 
religion  will  be  a  certain  protection  of^yoor  habitatioia 
from  such  disasters,  as  experience  hath  from  time  to  tine 
shown ;  but  I  would  appeal  to  yon  concerning  the  diftr- 
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ence,  suppose  sach  a  calamity  to  befall  a  religious  family, 
and  suppose  it  to  befall  an  impious  ungodly  family.  On 
the  (me  nand,  "  My  family  bath  been  the  seat  of  religion : 
I  have  desired,  that  Grod  might  be  served  and  honoured 
there ;  of  this  1  have  been  studious  to  the  uttermost"  How 
free  and  easy  is  the  way  of  access  to  God,  when  such  a 
person  is  not  affrighted  by  guilt,  and  the  horrors  of  an 
amazed  conscience  I  But  on  the  other  side,  to  be  forced  to 
say,  "  I  can  look  for  no  relief  from  Qod  in  this  case,  for  I 
have  neglected  him,  I  have  forsaken  him  and  banished 
him  my  house  and  habitation ;  he  had  no  abode  or  dwell- 
ing with  me,  no  acknowledgment  or  worship  from  me  and 
mme."  What  will  this  issue  in  1  But  if  there  be  no  such 
bar  in  the  way  between  Giod  and  us ;  "  Now  my  habitation 
is  consumed  and  turned  into  flames  and  ashes,  I  have  no 
dwelling;  but  thanks  be  to  Gktd,  the  secret  of  the  Divine 
presence  iieth  open  to  me ;  I  can  go  to  him  and  say,  Lord, 
thou  hast  been  tny  people's  habitation  through  all  genera- 
tions. I  shall  never  be  destitute  of  a  dwelling,  as  long  as 
I  have  such  a  God  to  go  to,  and  may  solace  myself  in  his 
love."  For  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  m  God,  and 
God  in  him.  How  unsolicitous  will  that  heart  be,  that 
finds  itself  possessed  of  a  dwelling  in  the  Divine  love ! 
That  lose  will  carry  through  all  the  straits  and  difficulties 
of  time,  and  provide  richly  for  us  in  an  immense  eternity 
that  shall  ensue.  This  makes  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
one  that  serveth  the  Lord  and  one  that  serveth  him  not. 

Further ;  How  are  we  directed  by  the  course  of  nature 
itself  1  Do  you  think  that  those  diurnal  alternations  of  day 
and  night  carry  no  signification  with  them  to  an  intelligent 
sort  of  creatures  T  When  it  is  so  inculcated  to  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, what  sacred  things  those  ordinances  of  day  and  nignt 
are,  and  the  statedness  of  their  succession  to  one  another  -, 
what  can  this  intend,  but  to  give  us  a  measure  as  to  the 
exercises  of  religion  1  Why  else  should  this  be  so  much 
insisted  on,  and  we  be  called  to  fix  our  eye  and  take  more 
special  notice  of  those  two  great  luminaries  in  this  world 
of  ours,  "  the  sun  that  rules  by  day,  and  the  moon  that 
rules  by  night  1"  We  are  taught  bir  nature  itself  to  shape 
our  other  affairs  accordingly.  "  I^ou  makest  darkness, 
and  it  is  night : — The  sun  ariseth ; — Man  goeth  forth  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labour,  until  the  evening,"  Psalm  civ.  20. 
9S,  23.  May  he  indeed  do  so,  and  shall  he  not  take  God 
along  with  him  1  And  when  the  return  of  night  caUs  him 
back  from  his  affairs,  ought  he  not  then  to  be  put  in  mind, 
who  must  be  his  keeper  while  he  sltunbers  and  sleeps, 
even  that  Keeper  that  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps? 

That  it  might  be  more  expressly  signified  unto  us,  how 
nature  may  and  should  be  a  measure  unto  us  of  religion, 
as  to  this  thing ;  do  but  take  notice  of  that  passage  in 
Amos  V.  8.  Seek  him  (though  these  words,  "  seek  him," 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text  in  this  verse,  yet  thev  are  in  the 
words  but  a  little  before,  in  several  verses,  ana  it  is  plain 
ought  to  be  repeated  or  understood  here,  as  the  sense  itself 
dicrateth:)  "  Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live.  Seek  not 
Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal,  and  pass  not  to  Beersheba. 
Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall  live.  Seek  him  that  mad^  the 
seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  tumeth  the  shadow  of  death 
into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night," 
dbc.  Seek  him  that  doth  so  and  so ;  what  is  the  meaning 
of  thai  1  Seek  him,  because  he  doth  so  and  so;  seek  him 
under  that  notion,  as  it  is  he  that  maketh  the  day  dark 
with  night,  and  tumeth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morn- 
ing, what  stupid,  insensible  creatures  shall  we  be,  if  so 
wonderful  a  cnange  doth  not  instruct  us!  If  such  a 
change  were  not  common,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  wonder  to  us.  But  that  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
minds,  that  great  things  are  little  regarded,  because  they 
are  common.  That  there  should  be  that  steady  course 
kept  in  nature,  as  to  make  so  vast  a  change  in  the  world 
within  the  sqpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  day  and  night,  of  light  and  darkness;  that  we  should 
have  the  brightness  of  an  orient  sun  illustrating  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  within  so  many  hours  it  is  gone,  and  the 
snadow  of  death  covers  it ;  certainly  this  should  set  all 
religious  minds  upon  adoring  that  Author  of  nature,  that 
doth  this  in  so  steady  a  course,  and  in  a  way  so  unspeak- 
ably above  all  human  conception,  and  which  makes  so 
many  indeterminable  controversies  and  disputes  among  the 
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wisest  philosophers,  that  are  never  like  to  be  decided  as 
long  as  this  world  lasts ;  particularly  whether  it  be  the 
earth  that  successively  moves  to  the  sun,  or  whether  it  be 
the  sun  that  is  whirled  about  the  earth.  The  latter  of  these 
is  so  unapprehensible  a  thing,  that  the  sun  should  run  so 
vast  a  circle  in  so  little  a  space  of  time^  that  it  hath  made 
many  very  considering  men  more  to  mcline  to  the  other 
opinion.  But  that  we  should  be  compassed  about  daily, 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night,  and  not  be  disposed  thereupon  to  adoration, 
is  a  most  unaccountable  thing ;  and  will  speak  the  inhar 
bitants  of  this  earth  to  be  as  stupid,  as  the  earth  on  which 
they  dwell. 

But  the  idolatrv  of  pagans  will  be  a  testimony  against 
Christians,  if  it  should  be  so.  What  tempted  them  to  that 
idolatrous  notion  of  worshipping  the  sim  and  moon,  but 
that  they  thought  them  to  be  a  sort  of  deities,  from  whom 
they  received  such  a  continual  course  of  favours,  that  they 
thought  they  did  owe  continual  adoration  to  them  there- 
upon 1  If  they  figilsely  thought  so,  how  truly  and  justly 
should  we  do  what  they  have  thought,  if  we  reckon  that 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  sim  and  moon,  and  of  the 
whole  creation,  doth  in  such  wisdom  and  in  such  kind- 
ness and  benignity  to  us  provide,  that  there  should  be  so 
necessary  an  alternation,  as  this  of  light  and  darkness  in 
so  continued  a  course ! 

What' then' doth  this  require  and  call  for  frpm  usl  To 
seek  the  Lord  upon  this  account,  the  Lord  that  maketh  the 
day  dark  with  night,  and  that  tumeth  the  shadow  of  death 
into  the  morning.  He  doth  even  impose  upon  us  those 
daily  acknowlec(gments  and  acts  of  worship  morning  and 
evening,  by  the  very  course  and  current  of  nature  itself,  as 
he  is  the  Author  and  God  of  nature.  And  wcmder  not, 
that  the  light  and  law  of  nature  is  so  often  appealed  unto 
in  this  case.  It  is  what  we  find  the  apostle  does  in  a  mat- 
ter of  far  less  import,  than  this  that  is  now  before  us ;  when 
he  speaks  about  the  business  of  hair,  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Surely 
we  are  to  act  according  to  the  unerring  plain  dictates  of 
nature,  in  so  great  and  unportant  a  matter  as  this  is,  much 
more. 

I  might  further  add  upon  all  this  that  general  precept, 
Phil.  iv.  8.  "  Whatsoever  things  are  honest,  amely^  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  of  good  report,  think  on  these 
things."  What  a  lovely  tmng  is  a  praymg,  orderly  family ! 
a  family,  where  religion  is  kept  up  in  a  stated  course,  so  as 
that  that  course  is  as  constant  as  the  course  of  day  and 
night !  It  is  not  left  to  us  as  a  mere  arbitrary  thing,  whe- 
ther we  will  do  things  lovely,  comely,  honest,  and  of  good 
report,  yea  or  no ;  but  as  a  necessary  thing,  founded  apon 
necessary  reasons.  And  therefore  to  be  unconcerned  and 
indifferent,  whether  those  of  our  family  (if  we  have  fami« 
lies)  xlo  things  so  necessary,  or  not,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  for  it  is  to  say,  that  which  is  necessary  is  not  ne» 
cessary ;  or,  it  is  an  mdifferent  thing,  whether  that  which 
is  necessary  be  done  or  not  done. 
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Having  endeavoured  to  evince  to  you,  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  family  religion ;  and  then  to  show 
you,  what  we  were  to  conceive  and  practice,  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  exercises  of  it,  or  when  and  at  what  times  it 
ought  to  be  performed ;  I  would  further  speak  to  a  queUian 
or  two  relating  to  this  matter,  and  answer  one  or  two 
objections^  and  so  shut  up  all  with  some  Use. 

There  are  some  quotums  that  occur,  which  may  require 
some  consideration. 

Gluestion  I.  Some  have  desired  to  be  informed, "  Whether 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  a  husband  from  or  in 
the  family,  it  be  incumbent  on  the  wife  to  keep  up  family 
duty  in  such  a  case  1"  And  the  case  is  the  same  as  to 
widfows,  or  others  of  that  sex,  who  are  sole  governesses  of 
families. 

Answer.    It  must  be  said  in  general  to  this,  that  one 
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rule  cannot  be  suited  to  all  caites.  There  may  be  very  great 
variety,  as  circamstances  differ.    But, 

1.  Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  while  the  conjugal  re- 
latives remain,  tne  female  relation  hath  a  real  part  in  the 
^vernment  of  the  lamily.  That  is  plainly  enough  asserted 
w  1  Tim.  V.  14.  that  it  is  the  woman's  part  to  "  guide  the 
house."  The  word  is  ^i«odc<nrorcri',  to  have  a  despotical  power 
in  tke  Jamily^  a  governing  power  ;  which  must  be  solely 
in  her  in  the  absence  or  failure  of  the  other  relative ;  and 
that  must  by  no  means  be  abandoned  or  quilted.  And 
whereas  all  power  and  all  order  is  from  Giod,  it  cannot  be 
denied  or  disowned  or  laid  aside  without  an  injury  to 
him. 

2.  Hereupon,  if  there  be  in  a  family  a  prudent  pious  son, 
or  a  prudent  pious  man-servant,  who  may  be  assigned  to 
this  work ;  it  may  filly  enough  be  done  by  such  a  one  by 
her  appointment.  And  so  the  authority  that  belongs  to  her 
in  her  station,  is  preserved,  and  the  thing  done.  That  such 
a  work  as  that  is  may  be  assigned  to  another,  is  out  of  all 
doubt,  and  ought  to  be  so,  where  it  may  most  fitly  and  most 
dulv  be  so.  And  none  question  the  fitness  of  assigning 
such  a  work  statedly  to  another,  in  such  families  where  per- 
sons are  kept  on  purpose  for  the  discharge  of  family  duties. 

3.  It  is  possible,  there  may  be  families,  that  do  entirely 
at  present  consist  of  those  that  are  of  the  female  sex ;  and 
concerning  them  there  is  no  question. 

4.  Where  the  family  is  more  numerous,  and  consists  of 
the  male  sex,  of  whom  none  are  fit  or  willing  to  imdertake 
that  business,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  governess  with 
decencv  or  to  edification ;  in  that  case  she  is  to  follow  the 
example  of  Esther,  (a  very  laudable  one,)  with  her  maid- 
ens and  younger  children  still  to  keep  up  to  this  worship 
in  her  family ;  and,  as  much  as  in  her  lies,  to  warn  and 
charge  the  rest,  that  they  be  not  omissive  for  their  part, 
(thou|^h  they  do  not  concur  with  them,)  together  or  seve> 
rally  m  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  daily. 

Cluestion  II.  A  second  question  that  occurs  in  this  case, 
is,  "  Whether,  where  there  is  no  competent  ability  to  per- 
form such  a  duty,  as  that  of  family  prayer,  with  decency 
and  edifyingness,  it  be  fit  to  make  use  of  helps,  the  pre- 
conceived words  of  others  ?'' 

Answer.  As  to  that  the  matter  seems  to  me  so  plain, 
that  we  need  make  no  long  discourse  about  it.  I  make  no 
question  at  all,  but  that  the  substance  of  every  duty  is  to 
take  place  of  circumstance.  It  is  better  that  the  duty  be 
done,  than  that  upon  the  account  of  a  mere  circumstance  it 
should  be  omitted  and  let  alone.  And  there  are  useful 
helps,  such  as  "The  Practice  of  Piety."  and  other  good 
books  contain  in  them,  which  may  fitly  be  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose ;  provided  that  they  be  not  rested  in,  or  that 
there  t%  not  a  design  of  taking  up  there. 

But  persons  in  tnat  case  are  more  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures, tne  excellencies  and  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature, 
the  natures  and  offices  of  Christ;  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  particular  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication ;  and  to  study  their  own 
hearts  more,  and  to  consider  what  are  their  true  necessi- 
ties. And  in  time,  if  people  do  conscientiously  labour  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially to  get  a  sense  upon  their  own  hearts  of  their  own 
true  and  great  spiritual  necessities ;  that  will  easily  furnish 
them  with  matter,  and  matter  will  dictate  words.  Every 
one  can  tell,  how  eloonent  necessity  is  wont  to  make  beg- 
gars, that  are  pinchea  with  want  and  hunger ;  they  do  not 
use  to  want  words  to  represent  their  case.  And  for  a  more 
special  help  in  this  matter,  if  any  suoh  as  make  it  a  matter 
of  doubt,  would  but  allow  themselves  the  leisure  and  give 
themselves  the  trouble,  (but  shall  any  call  it  a  trouble  1 
they  would  not  account  it  so,  if  they  did  the  thing,)  to 
peruse  Bishop  Wilkin's  treatise  about  "The  Gift  of 
Prayer ;"  they  would  there  see,  not  only  what  the  judg- 
ment of  so  great  a  man  was,  concerning  the  best  and  most 
eligible  way  of  managing  our  addresses  to  Qod  in  prayer; 
but  how  also  an  ability  may  be  obtained  throuj^h  the  grace 
and  blessing  of  God,  for  applying  ourselves  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  others  to  G^  in  prayer. 

But  there  is  yet  an  objection  or  two,  that  needs  to  be 
considered. 

Objection  I.  Some  will  say  perhaps,  "  That  they  want 
timet  and  that  their  necessary  secular  affiiirs  cannot  admit 


of  time  for  a  stated  course  of  family  worship,  nonmg  aa^ 
evening."  As  there  can  be  no  reason,  as  j<m  have  heard, 
alleged  for  the  one  of  these  times,  that  will  not  be  as 
weighty  for  the  other. 

iuiswer.    To  this  I  have  several  things  to  saj. 

1.  It  would  be  a  very  great  piece  of  justice,  if  soch,  as 
are  wont  to  object,  would  but  represent  the  case  as  tmly 
it  is ;  that  is,  that  they  would  rather  say,  they  want  beam 
than  that  they  want  time.  Undoubtedly,  where  there  is  a 
bent  of  heart  right  set  in  this  matter,  tune  will  be  foond; 
it  will  not  be  a  difficulty  to  find  it. 

3.  I  would  fain  know  of  such,  why  they  do  not  object 
too,  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  have  sdlenin  meals  m 
their  families,  set  meals;  that  they  cannot  find  time  for 
eating  or  drinking,  no,  nor  for  sleeping.  Bat  are  these 
things  more  necessary  than  religion  f  what  is  become  of 
their  understanding  1  How  forlorn  an  nndentandiag  is 
that  grown,  that  can  apprehend  a  necessity  for  set  and  ap- 
pointed seasons  for  repast  and  the  repairing  of  naiOFa)  de^ 
cays,  and  cannot  apprehend  a  necessity  of  constant  fismily 
religion,  or  seem  to  tnink  of  that  as  a  matter  less  neoessaiy ! 
Will  they  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  have  soals,  imoMir- 
tal  spirits  about  them;  and  that  an  immortal  mind  or 
spirit  is  a  more  valuable  thing  than  a  clod  of  cl^  t  Do 
we  need  to  make  speeches  to  Christians  or  to  men  tor  sock 
purposes  as  these  1    Therefore  I  add  again, 

3.  It  is  very  true,  that  nothing  is  at  that  time  necesaary, 
when  somewhat  inconsistent  therewith  is  truly  neecsnry. 
That  is  a  concession,  that  must  be  stated  and  esAabKshed, 
for  it  cannot  be  shaken.  And  therefore  we  are  to  take  oar 
measures,  not  a^inst  it,  but  by  it,  and  aecording  to  it 
For  in  morality  it  is  impossible  that  necessaries  ahonU  be 
repugnant  one  to  another,  any  more  than  that  truths  can ; 
that  one  duty  to  be  practised  should  be  contrary  to  another 
duty,  than  that  one  truth  to  be  believed  should  be  contrary 
to  another  truth.  They  are  all  of  a  fiunily,  of  a  kind  and 
alliance,  and  very  easily  reconcilable  with  one  another. 
But  as  we  formerly  hao  occasion  to  mind  yon,  so  1  most 
remind  you,  that  it  is  the  good  roan's  character,  that  be 
"  orders  his  affairs  with  discretion."  If  men  will  do  thi^, 
they  will  then  find  out  ways  and  methods,  bow  toreconciie 
their  important  necessary  affairs  with  one  another. 

There  are  cases,  wherein  even  a  religious  doty  itsell 
must  yield  and  give  place  to  other  necessary  occnnences. 
It  may  not*only  in  some  cases  be  lawful,  bat  a  daty,  to  ia- 
termit  the  course  of  family  duty  in  the  ordinnn'  aeasoa 
thereof.  As,  suppose  a  person  be  taken  with  a  snoden,  sur- 
prising fit,  that  endangers  life,  and  requires  the  pre$e&i 
attendance  of  all  the  house ;  or  snppoese  my  honse  be  oa 
fire,  or  my  neighbour's  house.  The  strict  observanee  of 
the  religion  of  the  sabbath-day  was  amonf^  the  Jews  ds- 
pensed  with  upon  a  less  occasion,  when  there  was  hot  aa 
ox  or  a  sheep  to  be  pulled  out  of  a  ditch. 

But  if  any  will  pretend  such  necessary  occasians  to  te 
constant,  then  the  pretence  overthrows  itself;  that  thrr 
must  constantly  or  m  an  ordinary  course  exdnde  rdigkn 
out  of  their  families  upon  account  of  their  constant  or  or- 
dinary secular  business.  If  this  be  pretended,  the  veir 
pretence  showeth  it  to  be  a  false  necessity,  or  the  false  pre- 
tence of  a  necessity;  and  so  is  a  pretence,  that  doth  over- 
throw itself  even  in  the  allegation.  This  is  none  of  those 
cases,  to  which  that  great  maxim  is  applicable,  that  "CSod 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  Such  cases  there  are : 
but  these  cannot  be  constant :  for  then  there  conld  be  ao 
such  thing  as  sacrifice ;  that  is,  religion  upon  these  tenas 
must  quite  be  thrown  out  of  doors  and  oat  of  the  world. 

4.  I  would  appeal  to  yourselves,  or  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion, whether  it  be  not  evident  that  there  are  many  ia- 
stances  in  former  and  latter  time,  that  make  it  manifest'that 
there  maybe  diligence  in  a  calling, and  great  snceess  vpoa 
such  diligence ;  and  yet  no  exclusion  of  lamily  leiiooa, 
but  that  kept  up  in  great  constancy  and  order  1  I  beiiere 
you,  or  mostofyou,  can  instance  in  manysnch  observable 
cases.  And  if  I  should  instance  them  to  yon,  many  of  yoa 
would  upon  knowledge  consent  and  concur  with  me. 

I  doubt  not,  but  that  many  of  you  have  seen  the  Ltfeof  thtf 
famous  man  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordan,  who  fifky  or  sixty  yean 
ago  was  a  magistrate  and  sometimes  numr  of  the  noted  ciiy 
of  Exeter.  I  mention  him  because,  besides  his  extant  Lift.  1 
have  had  opportunities  to  convene  with  icjne,  that  bteda 
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considerable  time  in  his  family ;  and  who  did  assure  me, 
that  his  daily  course  was  to  ^o  to  bed  early,  and  to  take 
eare  that  his  family  should  do  so  too.  Then  generally  he 
was  up  first  of  all  the  bouse ;  asually  at  four  oxlock  in  the 
•Horning,  both  winter  and  summer.  Two  hours  he  com- 
monly spent  alone  in  his  secret  devotions.  About  six 
o'clock,  It  was  his  usual  way  to  call  his  family  together, 
xnd  taspend  a  considerable  time  in  the  serious  exercises 
of  religion  amoufi^  them :  and  so  all  went  with  great  order 
about  their  several  affairs  and  businesses  about  seven. 
A  verv  signal  instance  of  the  easy  reconcileableness  (by  the 
use  of  discretion  and  prudence)  of  religion  with  secular 
business  1  And  an  instance  too,  how  discernible  a  blessing 
did  ensue  and  follow  upon  all ;  so  as  to  leave  it  no  matter 
of  objection  against  religion,  that  it  must  impoverish  the 
families  into  which  it  comes. 

Nor  should  I  doubt  the  concurrence  of  more  of  you,  if 
I  should  instance  in  the  known  conduct  of  alderman  Ash- 
nrst.^  I  have  had  opportunity  myself  to  know  much  of 
the  order  of  his  family  in  this  respect,  as  to  the  daily  ex- 
ercises of  religion  in  it.  And  I  think  his  posteritv  left 
behind  are  a  sufficient  proof  to  you,  that  religion  doth  not 
beegar  a  family. 

1  mention  these  instances,  not  as  if  I  thought  an  opulent 
condition  in  the  world  to  be  any  considerable  part  of  the 
reward  of  religion,  or  any  constant  reward  or  it.  That 
were  to  dishonour  religion,  to  think  that  we  should  need 
to  mention  so  mean  a  thing,  as  outward  and  worldly  pros- 
perityj  wealth  and  riches,  as  the  recompense  and  reward 
of  religion.  There  are  much  greater  things  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  secret  blessing  of  Qod  upon  a  man's  spirit ;  the 
hoped  blessing,  that  may  descend  upon  one's  relatives :  the 
peace,  that  a  man  shall  have  in  his  own  bosom,  from  the 
consiaeration  of  his  not  having  the  blood  of  souls  on  his 
head,  ihe  blood  of  children,  and  the  blood  of  servants,  for 
not  having  taken  care  of  their  souls :  the  instructive  good 
remembrance,  that  such  a  one  will  leave  behind  him ; 
which  may  be  of  use  to  others,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone : 
the  glory  that  he  brings  to  God  :  the  eternal  recompenses 
that  sincere  reli^on  will  find  at  the  last:  the  present 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  a  man  will  have,  wnile  he 
survives,  where  God  blesseth  his  endeavours ;  and  where 
he  can  see  godly  children  springin|^  up  under  the  influence 
of  godliness  practised  and  kept  up  m  tne  family ;  or  a  godly 
servant  becoming  or  made  such  under  his  eye,  though  it 
was  not  always  so ;  it  may  be,  he  may  see  such  a  child  or 
servant  gone  out  of  his  family,  and  planting  other  families. 
What  a  comfort  is  it  to  the  heart  of  a  man  in  such  a  case, 
to  see  the  godly,  praying  parent  and  master  of  such  an- 
other famihr ;  who  must  say,  he  carried  his  religion  out 
of  my  family,  and  that  Gkxl  blessed  the  worship  and  reli- 
gion of  my  house  so  to  season  his  spirit,  that  I  can  reckon 
such  or  such  a  religious  family  springing  out  of  mine ! 
What  a  comfort  is  this ! 

But  what  I  speak  of  worldly  emolument,  (as  sometimes 
by  the  especial  nlessing  of  God  a  consequent,  though  not  a 
necessarv  or  constant  conseouent  of  family  religion,)  hath 
this  further  design — That  ir  this  be  the  csae  with  any  of 
you,  that  you  are  descended  of  godly  parents,  and  sprung 
out  of  families  where  religion  was  kept  up,  and  there  is  a 
blessing  descended  upon  you  in  inward  respects  also ;  if 
Gkxi  hath  enlarged  jrour  portion  as  to  the  things  of  this  life, 
and  with  that  blessing  hath  blessed  you  indeed ;  then  I 
reckon  the  mention  of  such  instances  may  be  useful  to 
such  as  you  in  this  respect ;  that  you  may  take  encourage- 
ment and  understand  your  engagement  from  thence  to  keep 
up  the  religion  which  you  find  hath  not  been  a  useless  dis- 
advantageous thing  to  your  family. — Religion  hath  not 
dishonoured  your  families,  nor  you :  do  not  you  dishonour 
it ;  be  not  ashamed  of  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  who 
have  gone  before  you  in  this  way  and  course.  In  the  last 
place,  as  to  the  objection  of  want  of  time,  I  would  add,  that, 

5.  It  ought  deeply  to  be  considered,  whether  more  time 
might  not  be  redeemed,  not  only  from  such  occasions  as 
are  in  a  degree  necessary,  but  from  such  as  are  altogether 
nnnecessarv ;  and  this  without  any  prejudice  to  health  1 
Where  sucn  an  allegation  is  used  and  stood  upon,  certainly 
one  half  hour  without  any  great  prejudice  might  be  gained 


Arom  sleep  by  rising  so  much  the  earlier  in  the  morning. 
But  as  that  may  be  said  to  be  a  gaining  and  sparing  of 
time  fVom  that  which  is  necessary,  how  much  more  may 
be  gained  from  that  which  is  unnecessary  ?  And  about 
that  I  must  appeal  to  yourselves.  I  know  not  other  people's 
circumstances,  but  every  one  is  supposed  to  know  bis  own : 
and  so  yourselves  know,  whether  some  time  might  not  be 
spared  from  the  cofifee-house,  or  from  unseason&le  visits, 
at  that  hour  of  the  day  that  would  be  most  fit  for  the  reli- 
gion and  worship  of  your  family.  I  can  but  appeal  to 
yourselves,  whether  it  may  not  be  so. 

I  know,  it  may  possibly  be  alleged  in  a  particular  case, 
if  it  be  asked.  **  Why  were  you  not  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour  about  tne  exercises  of  religion  in  your  family  7" 
Why, "  I  was  obliged  to  observe  such  an  appointment  with 
such  a  one  about  business  in  a  coffee-house  or  a  tavern." 
But  I  would  inquire ;  Is  it  necessary,  that  this  must  be  con- 
stantly so,  or  more  ordinarily  so  1  Or  can  it  not  be  pro- 
vided, that  such  meetings  mi^ht  be  at  more  seasonable 
hours,  so  as  not  to  exclude  family  duty  in  its  proper  sea- 
son ;  that  is,  to  occasion  it  either  to  be  quite  laid  aside,  or 
(which  may  be  as  culpable)  to  be  deferred  to  so  late  an 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  Tfor  the  greatest  danger  of  this 
kind  is  in  the  evening,)  till  every  one  naturally  is  more 
disposed  to  sleep,  than  to  praver,  or  to  hear  God's  word 
read  or  opened  to  them  ?  Might  it  not  be  managed  other- 
wise 1  And  then  may  I  not  appeal  to  vou,  whether  this  be 
not  an  affront  to  the  majesty  of  Grod  f  According  to  that 
which  is  urged  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  (ch.  i.  13.)  "When 
ye  bring  that  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame  and  the  sick  for 
an  offering,  should  I  accept  this  at  your  hand  1  saith  the 
Lord."  Or,  as  in  ver.  8.  "  Is  not  such*  a  sacrifice  evil  1 
Offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor;  will  he  be  pleased  with 
thee  1"  It  is  to  offer  God  an  affront,  instead  of^a  sacrifice ; 
the  worship  of  a  carcase,  instead  of  a  living  sacrifice  or 
service.  It  speaks  your  contempt  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
when  yon  dare  ordinarily  presume  to  do  so ;  instead  of  that 
reverence  which  ought  to  animate  all  your  worship. 

And  therefore  about  this,  no  other  course  can  be  taken 
by  one  who  shall  preach  to  you  upon  such  an  occasion,  but 
only  to  leave  you  to  serious  communing  about  this  matter 
between  God  and  your  own  souls.  Bring  the  case  before 
him,  and  consider  your  rule,  and  consider  your  judge ;  for 
you  are  not  to  be  mial  judges,  nor  are  you  to  judge  arbi- 
tarily  in  a  subordinate  way,  but  by  rule. 

Consider,  I  say,  the  rules  you  are  to  judge  bv,  what  snch 
laws  as  these  lay  upon  «s.  Whatsoever  we  do,  we  are  to 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  Can  you  go  to 
Qod  in  this  case,  and  say,  "  Lord,  I  appeal  to  thee,  who 
knowest  all  things,  whether  I  wad  not  about  business  at 
the  coffee-house  or  tavern,  which  did  more  tend  to  glorify 
thee,  than  inspecting  my  family  would  then  have  done ; 
than  reading  out  of  thy  holy  word  or  calling  upon  thy 
name  'twould  then  have  done." 

We  are  required  to  do  all  that  we  do  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Col.  iii.  17.  A  most  awful  thought 
that  I  This  is  to  run  through  our  lives^  to  do  all  we  do  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Nor  is  it  an  unreasonable 
thing,  that  this  law  should  be  laid  upon  us.  For  by  whose 
vouchsafement  and  procurement  is  it,  that  we  have  a 
being  in  this  world  1 1t  is  "  by  him  that  all  things  consist." 
This  world,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  would  nave  been 
pulled  in  pieces  about  the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  many  a 
year  ago.  It  was  said  concerning  Joseph,  exalted  in  that 
high  trust  in  Egypt ;  and  it  was  said  to  him  by  the  prince 
upon  the  throne,  "  Without  thee  shall  no  man  lifl  up  bis 
hand  or  his  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Gen.  xli.  44.  If 
God  say  so  concerning  him,  of  whom  that  Joseph  was  but 
a  type,  our  glorious  blessed  Lord  ;  "  The  creation  is  given 
to  thee,  it  might  have  been  all  made  to  vanish  into  nothing 
long  ago,  but  it  is  now  devolved  into  thy  hands ;  be  thou 
absolute  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  and  of  all  concernments 
to  this  whole  creation ;  all  power  is  given  to  thee  in  heaven 
and  in  earth :"  this  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  law  that  I  now  mention,  that  whatsoever  ye 
do  in  word  or  deed,  ye  should  do  all  in  the  name  of  Christ , 
you  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  world,  but  in  his  name. 
Now  can  you  go  by  this  rule,  and  say,  "  Lord,  it  was  in 
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the  name  of  Jesas  Christ,  that  I  thought  myself  more 
concerned  to  mind  such  and  such  business  at  a  public 
house  at  such  an  hour  in  the  evening,  rather  than  the  one 
business  of  my  family  in  the  exercises  of  religion ;  rather 
than  in  reasoning,  and  in  opening  and  ui^ging  the  Scrjp> 
tures  to  them,  and  calling  on  thy  name  with  them  V*  Let 
these  things  be  considered  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  not  like 
persons  that  mean  to  trifle  in  matters,  wherein  God  will 
not  trifle  with  us  one  day.  I  need  to  ao  no  more,  than  to 
leare  such  cases  to  a  communing  between  God  and  your 
own  souls.  If  you  will  let  the  matter  be  heard  there,  it 
will  bring  the  case  before  God,  and  the  appeal  will  be 
made  to  him  about  it.  But  if  you  will  judge  the  matter 
without  hearing,  and  as  the  sole  judges,  when  you  are  no 
way  so  but  in  subordination ;  if  yon  will  have  it  deter- 
mined finally  by  an  improper  judgment,  without  debate, 
without  examining  the  matter  pro  and  can :  this  argueth  a 
bad  cause  and  a  guilty  conscience;  when  you  dare  not  try 
the  matter  between  God  and  your  own  soms;  and  dare  not 
to  see  how  it  will  go  there,  when  there  is  none  to  audit 
the  account  but  He  and  you. 

I  would  fain  hare  you  consider  the  matter  in  this  light 
day  by  day  in  such  cases ;  that,  when  you  go  to  take  your 
rest  at  night,  you  may  lie  down  and  sleep  in  peace;  not 
because  you  do  not  consider  the  state  of  your  case,  whether 
you  have  done  your  duty  or  not;  but  because  you  have ; 
and  so  can  appeal  to  Gkxi  about  it,  that  you  have  done  ac- 
cording to  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  law,  lying 
upon  you  in  reference  to  yourself  and  in  reference  to 
yours. 

Objection  11.  Some  may  say,  "  It  is  true  they  begin  to 
apprehend  and  admit  a  conviction^  that  it  is  very  reason- 
aole  and  fit,  there  should  be  religion  in  families,  even  as 
such ;  but  they  know  not  how  to  master  the  great  diflicnlty 
of  beginnings  It  hath  been  hitherto  an  unwonted  thing 
with  them ;  and  if  the  truth  of  the  matter  should  be  con- 
fessed, it  would  be  plainly  this,  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
be  taken  notice  of  oy  their  relatives  and  dependants,  a^ 
those  who  have  admitted  a  conviction  that  they  have  been 
hitherto  in  the  wrong.  They  think  it  will  be  an  owning 
^f  a  sort  of  guilt  in  their  omission  hitherto,  when  they 
shall  set  this  on  foot  as  a  new  course. 

Answer.  But  methinks  the  providence  of  God  hath 
mighty  opportunely  provided  you  an  answer  against  this 
objection,  if  it  hath  any  place  in  the  minds  of  any ;  by 
ordering  the  matter  so,  that  the  duty  should  be  recom- 
mended so  unanimously  at  the  same  time  by  so  great  a 
body  of  the  ministry,  that  in  many  considerable  congrega- 
tions in  this  city  this  subject  of  family  religion  hath  newly 
been  insisted  on  at  once.  Is  it  a  shame  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  instructors,  so  instructed  (as  we  may  believe)  of 
God,  as  unitedly  to  give  a  kind  of  celeusmaj  to  cry, "  Come 
let  us  all  at  once  see  what  can  be  done  to  beat  down  the 
growing  irreli^on  and  profaneness  of  the  age,  and  to  re- 
vive langaishmg  religion,  and  to  cause  it  to  spring  up 
afresh  in  families !" 

Oh  what  a  comely,  lovely  example  was  London  to  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world,  when  religion  and  the  order 
of  families  was  more  generally  kept  up  in  it !  Such  a  lus- 
tre in  this  respect  did  hardly  shine  upon  any  spot  on  earth, 
as  did  upon  this  city.  And  when  there  is  so  common  a 
cry  only  to  revive  a  former  practice,  should  it  be  a  shame 
to  hearken  to  it  1 

We  are  indeed  to  take  all  heed  imaginable,  that  this 
may  not  degenerate  into  a  dead  or  sleepy  formality.  It  is 
no  necessary  consequence,  that  it  should  do  so.  it  is  not 
the  design,  either  of  the  Scripture  precept,  or  of  them  that 
enforce  such  precepts  upon  you,  that  you  should  rest  in 
the  external  form  or  this  piece  or  part  of  religion ;  but  that 
we  should  all  labour  to  get  the  form  filled  up  with  life  and 
spirit  more  and  more.  And  by  how  much  the  more  it 
snail  be  so ;  as  London  hath  been  an  eminent  instance  of 
religion  in  former  times  and  ages,  especially  since  the 
Reformation,  so  it  will  be  much  more  so.  As  it  is  grown 
more  in  other  respects,  so  may  it  through  the  blessing  of 
God  grow  in  this  respect  also ! 

We  are  expecting  the  time,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  to  be  poured  form  more  copiously,  more  generally,  and 
in  a  greater  measure,  than  hitherto :  and  what  an  honour 
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will  it  be,  that  shall  be  pat  upon  Londoo,  if  ihmi  shall  be 
made  a  luminary  to  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  besides, 
as  such  a  city  can  fall  under  the  notice  and  obserTaxica 
of!  Instead  of  shame,  here  will  be  glory.  Do  you  glory 
(instead  of  being  ashamed)  to  bear  jvni  part  in  so  noble  a 
uesign,  to  revive  languishmg  religion  in  oar  land,  and  m 
London,  and  in  our  age.  If  vou  think  it  fU,  tharChrnt- 
ian  religion  should  not  dwindle  and  go  oat  in  a  snoff;  oh, 
contribute  your  utmost  in  your  several  fltafion^,  that  it 
may  be  more  and  more  a  spreading  and  vivid  thing,  sack 
as  may  spread  and  recommend  itself. 


SERMON  VI/ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Use,  which  may  be  proper  to  be 
made  of  all  the  foregoing  discourses.    Aiad, 

I.  That  which  hath  been  said  may  be  oaefol  for  oor  in- 
struction in  sundry  inferences,  which  it  will  be  veiy  ob- 
vious to  deduce  from  it. 

First,  That  if  there  ought  to  be  sach  a  thing  as  family 
religion,  then  certainly  there  ooght  to  be  sach  a  thing  as 
personal.  For  as  families  do  suppose  persoos,  and  are 
made  up  of  them ;  so  family  religion  most  sopfwee  per- 
sonal religion.  For  the  reason  formerly  mentioned,  I  did 
select  out  of  this  text  for  my  main  subject  the  basincas  of 
family  religion,  and  do  not  design  a  distinct  disooone 
concerning  personal ;  that  being  the  business  of  all  oar 
preaching  and  hearing  all  the  year  about.  Bat  yet,  as  I 
told  you,  I  shall  not  pass  over  upon  this  subject  the  bosi- 
ness  of  solitary  or  personal  religion.  But  I  reckon  it  my 
filly  comes  in  by  way  of  inference  and  dedoction  from 
what  hath  been  said  to  the  former  :  for  there  cannol  be  a 
greater  absurdity  or  solecism  in  all  the  world,  than  that  a 
man  should  pretend  to  set  up  religion  in  his  &mi}y,  and 
yet  know  notnmg  what  belongs  to  any  exercises  of  reli- 
gion alone  and  apart  by  himself. 

I  know  many  pretend,  (but  I  hope  from  what  yoo  have 
heard  it  is  but  a  pretence,)  that  the  obligation  anto  Amily 
religion  is  obscure  and  hard  to  be  made  oat.  Bat  in  the 
mean  time,  as  to  personal  religion,  nothing  can  be  more 
express.  How  distinct  is  the  command  of  our  great  and 
blessed  Lord,  in  Matt.  vi.  6.  "  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  him  in  secret  that  seeth  in  .«- 
cret,  and  he  will  reward  thee  openly."  Because  then  vc 
have  shown,  that  religion  is  not  to  be  shut  ap  in  a  cksci, 
is  it  therefore  to  be  shut  out  thence,  against  so  exnress  a 
precept  as  this  1  I  intend  no  more  than  onl  j  to  tonch  apa 
this  subject;  and  pursuantly  unto  my  design  in  taking  no- 
tice of  It,  it  will  suffice  to'  say  briefly  these  four  things 
concerning  it. 

1.  That  there  is  more  constant  and  easy  oppoftonkv  for 
the  exerci.%  of  personal  and  solitary  religicm,  than  there 
can  be  for  any  other.  And  a  mighty  privilege  thai  b, 
which  a  good  soul  would  be  loth  to  forfeit  or  to  make  no- 
thing of:  "I  can  be  with  God  alone  at  anj  time ;  I caa 
retire  myself,  when  I  will,  to  the  more  stated  exercises  oi 

rsrsonal' religion.  Whenever  my  heart  is  in  a  dispositioa, 
can  presently  ejaculate  a  thought,  a  desire,  a  bolv  asn- 
ring  Godward.  It  is  possible  that  men  may  hindier  the 
meeting  of  others  together  for  the  exercises  of  religkia; 
but  who  can  come  between  Gkxi  and  mel  With  him  I  can 
converse  in  any  den,  in  any  desen,  in  any  dungeon ;  aad 
none  can  prevent  me." 

2.  There  is  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  ^iiit  in  the  se- 
cret exercises  of  religion.  Then  I  can  poor  oot  ray  sori 
and  vent  myself  unto  God  freely,  when  I  am  with  him  vt 
a  comer.  This  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  friend- 
ship. It  is  the  mutual  sense  of  those  thai  are  entirely 
friends  to  one  another,  "  We  are  theatre  enough  to  one 
another,"  as  the  noted  moralist  speaks,  AUer  Miteri  sttit 
amjOum  ikeatrtm  $umu$,  I  and  my  friend ;  there  needs  no 
witness,  no  spectator :  it  is  enough  for  us,  that  we  can  be 
entirely  and  inwardly  conversant  with  one  another. 

3.  There  is  hereupon  so  much  more  of  delight  in  it,  the 
highest  complacency.  Yon  know  what  the  delights  are  of 
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friendly  commerce  with  one  of  a  snitabie  spirit.  But  as 
there  is  no  fViendship  like  the  divine,  so  there  are  no  de- 
lights like  those  of  divine  friendship.  When  I  retire  my- 
self with  him  on  purpose,  "  My  meditation  of  him  shall 
be  sweet,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  1^1.  civ.  34.  He  forecasts 
ihos  with  himself.  **  How  jprecioos  are  thy  thoughts  to 
me,  O  God  !  I  can  be  with  God^  as  soon  as  I  can  think  a 
thought ;  and  how  delightful  is  it,  when  he  is  pleased  to 
mingle  thoughts  with  me,  to  inject  thoughts !"  That  is 
the  way  of  spirits  conversing  with  one  another ;  and  most 
of  all  of  the  paternal  Spirit,  the  Father  of  spirits,  that 
knoweth  how  most  immediately  and  inwardly  to  influence 
his  own  offspring. 

4.  There  is  the  fullest  expression  of  sincerity  in  secret 
and  closet  religion.  It  is  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
hjrpocrites,  that  our  Saviour  gives  that  injunction  which  I 
mentioned  in  Matt.  vi.  5,  6.  "  When  ye  pray,  be  not  as 
the  hjrpocrites;  they  would  fain  appear  to  men  to  prayj 
they  love  to  pray  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  comers  of 
the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men."  All  their  re- 
ligion is  street  religion,  synagogue  religion ;  they  know 
no  other.  "  But  do  thou  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut 
the  door,**  Ac  There  is  nothing  of  design  in  this,  but  to 
meet  with  God^  to  pay  him  the  homage  I  owe  to  him,  and 
to  seek  from  him  tne  viial  communications  which  I  need. 
Here  is  nothing  of  pomp,  nothing  of  ostentation.  When 
our  Saviour  saiih,  hjrpocrites  do  so  and  so ;  you  may  easi- 
Iv  by  other  places  in  the  Gospel  know  whom  he  means  l^ 
that  character,  namely,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  men- 
tioned in  the  fore^ing  chapter  and  elsewhere.  They  are 
often  mentioned  m  coujunction  with  that  other  title,  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  "  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites." Of  all  religions  in  the  world,  I  would  never 
make  a  Pharisee  the  measure  of  my  religion ;  to  have  but 
a  Pharisaical  religion,  a  religion  with  others  or  in  the 
sight  of  others,  but  none  to  myself.  How  many  please 
themselves,  if  they  think  they  have  a  more  excellent  gift 
in  this  kind,  to  make  ostentation  of  it  to  others ;  but  to- 
wards Qod  alone  they  are  dumb  and  silent !  They  seem 
to  be  all  religion  with  others;  but  alone  they  are  nothing 
in  it,  their  hearts  are  all  earth  and  stone. 

Secondly,  If  there  oueht  to  be  family  religion  setup  and 
kept  up  by  governors  of  families ;  then— they  in  families, 
who  are  under  government,  are  obliged  to  comply  there- 
unto.— Any  duty,  that  is  incumbent  upon  one  relative  as 
such,  doth  manifestly  imply  the  duty  of  the  correlative  or 
of  the  correlate.  If  TOvemors  of  families  must  set  up  and 
keep  up  religion  in  tneir  families:  then  they  that  are  un- 
der government  must  comply.    The  same  authority,  that 


earth,  with  whose  authority  such  governors  are  invested : 
for  there  is  no  power  but  from  him. 

And  though  it  be  true  indeed,  that  a  human  governor 
can  see  no  further  than  to  an  external  conformity;  he 
from  whom  the  obligation  principally  comes,  seeth  further, 
seeth  into  the  heart  and  soul  with  the  strictest  and  most 
prying  inspection.  And  therefore  with  reference  to  him, 
such  as  are  imder  government  in  families  are  obliged  to 
concur  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  not  to  afford  an  external 
wid  bodily  presence  only.  For  your  business  lies  with 
the  God  of  the  spirits  or  all  flesh ;  who  takes  notice,  whe- 
ther you  come  with  an  inclined  heart  or  a  disinclined, 
with  aversion  or  with  desire ;  or  whether  you  attend  upon 
such  duties  with  complacency  or  without  delight.  There 
is  no  deceiving  of  him.  The  same  law,  that  obliges  you 
to  pray,  obliges  you  to  "pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
implieth,  that  if  you  desire  his  communications  and  as- 
sisting influences,  as  "  a  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication," 
they  will  ordinarily  be  afforded ;  and  that  you  will  not  be 
destitute  of  those  assistances  but  by  sli^rhting  them,  by  de- 
spising and  resisting  and  vexing  that  Spirit,  who  is  ready 
to  assist  you,  and  to  engage  your  hearts  and  to  do  ihem 
good  by  such  a  duty. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  that  as  it  is  a  eulogy t  a  character 
of  praise  and  commendation,  in  any  one  to  be  good  in  a 
bad  family;  so  it  most  proportionably  be  a  horrid  brand 
upon  any  one  to  be  bad  in  a  good  family.  It  was  thought 
nt  to  be  pat  upon  record  concerning  AMjah  the  son  of 


Jeroboam,  (1  Kings  xiv.  13.)  that  "  there  was  some  good 
thing  found  in  him  towards  the  Lord  his  God,  even  in  the 
house  of  Jeroboam ;"  good  desires,  good  inclinations,  even 
in  so  wicked  a  family  as  Jeroboam's  was.  It  is  propor- 
tionably a  horrid  mark  upon  that  person,  who  coniinueth 
ungodly  in  a  godly  family ;  that  is,  aprayerless  wretch  in 
a  praying  family ;  whose  heart  at  least  never  prayeth,  hath 
no  desires  after  God ;  no  contrition,  no  sense  in  the  con- 
fession of  sin ;  no  love,  no  gratitude  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  mercy.  For  one  to  continue  ungodly  in  a  eodly  family, 
or  to  go  out  ungodly  from  a  godly  family,  what  a  horria 
thing  will  this  he  I  How  much  of  terror  and  amazement 
will  it  carry  in  it  at  last,  when  the  case  comes  to  open  it- 
self to  view,  and  to  be  looked  upon  and  considered  in  its 
proper  and  native  aspect !  And  even  as  it  now  is :  to  think 
with  oneself,  "  That  such  or  such  children  or  fellow-ser- 
vants in  a  family,  where  I  may  have  lived  a  considerable 
time,  may  have  bad  their  hearts  melted  in  hearing  the  word 
read  and  opened  and  applied,  but  mine  was  always  hard : 
they  have  had  their  souls  humbled  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  sin,  but  mine  was  unhumbled :  they  have  had  desires 
enlarged  in  seeking  for  mercy,  but  I  had  no  desire  after 
spiritual  good." — To  live  so  m  a  good  family,  and  to  go 
out  such  from  a  good  family;  oh,  the  horror  of  this  case, 
and  the  reflections  it  will  cause  in  the  close  of  time !  or, 
if  not  so,  m  an  etemihr  of  misery,  that  will  never  end ! 

Thirdly,  We  may  fxirther  collect  hence,  that  if  family 
governors  are  to  resolve,  for  their  families  as  well  as  them- 
selves, upon  serving  the  Lord ;  then — they  have  a  power 
and  a  trust  over  their  families,  and  about  their  famines,  in 
reference  hereto.— Otherwise  Joshua  had  said  he  knew  not 
what,  or  why,  when  he  said,  **  I  and  my  house  will  serve 
the  Lord."  But  this  I  have  evinced  luready  by  several 
considerations ;  as  was  necessary  in  reference  to  a  dis- 
course of  this  nature.  It  isplain,  such  a  power  God  doth 
invest  every  sovemor  of  a  family  with. 

Fourthly,  If  there  be  such  a  power  lodged  in  family  go- 
vernors, then — this  power  ou^ht  to  have  its  exercise.  TTiere 
is  no  power  in  nature,  that  is  fVustraneous,  and  never  to 
be  reduced  into  act.  Such  an  incongruity  as  that  is  never 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  volume  of  nature.  And  it  is  as 
little  to  be  found  in  matters  that  are  of  a  moral  and  spirit- 
ual consideration.  If  there  be  then  such  a  power,  it  ought 
to  be  reduced  into  act.  That  is,  masters  of  families,  by 
the  use  and  exercise  of  this  power,  must  oblige  those  that 
live  under  their  government  to  comport  becomingly  with 
the  duties  and  exercises  ^f  religion  in  their  families. 
There  ought  to  be  a  paternal;  a  despotical  use  of  this  pow- 
er in  reference  to  this  case. 

If  you  ask.  Wherein  1  we  must  speak  with  distinction, 
because  the  subordinate  relatives  in  a  family  are  not  all  oif 
one  order,  but  there  is  great  diversity  among  them. 

If  where  there  is  a  godly  praying  husband,  there  is  an 
ungodly  wife,  who  cannot  endure  to  comport  with  such 
exercises  of  religion  in  the  family ;  here  is  indeed,  in  re- 
ference to  what  is  past,  matter  of  deep  shame  and  humili- 
ation, that  no  wiser  and  better  a  choice  was  made.  Persons 
in  their  choice  ought  mutually  to  have  reference  to  this  as 
the  first  and  main  thing,  to  match  minds  and  spirits,  ra- 
ther than  fancies  and  rortunes.  And  it  should  be  matter 
of  deep  humiliation,  if  it  have  not  been  so.  But  as  to 
what  is  fViture,  there  can  be  no  more  done  in  this  case, 
than  to  exhort  with  authority,  and  so  to  reprove  as  may 
be  most  suitable  to  the  end,  and  most  likely  to  attain  it. 

If  it  be  the  case  as  to  the  husband  in  reference  to  the 
wife,  that  he  discovers  an  aversion  to  every  thing  of  reli- 
gion, and  especially  to  any  family  exercises  of  it;  here  is 
no  authority  to  be  used ;  (the  woman  hath  none  over  the 
man ;)  but  m  that  relation  there  must  be  all  the  prudent 
and  gentle  persuasions  that  can  be,  and  a  resolution  to  en- 

gage  as  many  of  the  family  as  she  can  to  bear  a  part  with 
er  in  the  exercises  of  family  religion ;  as  you  heard  of 
Esther  and  her  maids.  For  she  is  to  obey  but  "  in  the 
Lord ;"  and  not  so  to  obey^  as  to  abandon  religion  upon 
his  account,  and  to  throw  it  out  of  the  family.  And  she 
is  kind  to  him  herein,  and  puts  the  greatest  obligation 
upon  him,  (which  he  may  come  to  understand  in  time,) 
in  that  she  labours  to  keep  off  a  curse  tram  coming  upon 
the  family ;  as  Abigail  did  once  keep  off  ttom  mbal  a 
vengeance  that  was  just  coming  upon  him. 
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But  as  to  children ;  where  there  are  godly  parents  that 
ha  /e  ungodly  children,  discovering  earljr  a  disinclination 
to  religion ;  (as  indeed  for  the  most  part  it  is  too  early  dis- 
coverable ;)  where  this  is  discoverable,  there  ought  to  be 
so  much  the  more  serious,  earnest  endeavour  used  to  cul- 
tivate this  wilderness  of  nature,  and  to  correct  it  betimes. 
There  ought  to  be  early  insinuations  and  endeavours  to 
instil  principles  of  religion,  to  be  instrumental  towards 
the  possessing  of  souls  with  a  reverence  of  that  Majesty, 
whom  they  themselves  reverence.  As  no  doabt  it  was 
from  what  Jacob  had  long  observed  concerning  his  father 
Isaac,  that,  swearing  bv  Qod,  he  swore  by  him  under  the 
name  of  "  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac ;"  (Gren.  xzxi.  53.) 
him,  whom  he  had  long  observed  his  father  to  have  a 
great  reverence  for. 

But  when  any  are  grown  up  with  this  aversion,  (which 
It  may  be  through  great  negligence  was  not  animadverted 
upon  betimes,  as  it  should  have  been,)  and  do  now  disco- 
ver open  enmity  against  the  religion  of  their  father  and  of 
their  family;  wise  and  holy  parents  have  wajrs  yet  to  make 
use  of  their  paternal  authoritv  in  that  case,  at  least  in  the 
disposal  of  what  is  theirs.  They  may  let  it  be  understood 
ana  known,  that  by  how  much  the  less  they  show  them- 
selves lovers  of  God,  they  the  parents  shall  show  them- 
selves so  much  the  less  lovers  of  them,  and  the  more 
sparingly  provide  for  them.  And  they  ought  not  only  to 
say  so,  but  to  do  so.  There  is  not  a  greater  fault  to  be  an- 
iinad verted  upon  amonp:  persons  professing  religion,  who 
are  governors  of  families,  than  that  they  let  a  fond  and 
foolish  affection  to  their  children  prevail  against  that  duti- 
ful and  loyal  love  which  they  owe  to  QcS. ;  that  is,  that 
without  distinction  they  labour  to  put  all  that  they  can  into 
the  hands  of  an  ungodly  son :  which  is  indeed  to  arm  him 

¥:ainst  GKkL's  interest  in  the  world,  and  against  religion, 
hev  should  take  care,  that  such  shall  live ;  but  that  they 
shall  have  all  the  advantages  that  they  can  give  them, 
wherewith  to  maintain  and  keep  up  a  war  against  heaven, 
this  is  what  good  parents  can  never  give  an  account  for, 
that  when  they  are  only  intrusted  as  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  GkMJI,  they  should  dispose  of  it  so.  These 
?.ie  the  gifts  of  his  grace,  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  of  his 
bounty  and  goodness.  And  if  they  shall  employ  them,  in 
order  so  much  the  more  effectually  to  keep  up  and  main- 
tain a  war  against  the  universal  Ruler  of  the  world ;  this 
is  a  most  undutiful  and  disloyal  affection. 

As  for  servants;  they  are  no  such  inseparable  parts  of 
a  family,  but  that,  if  they  be  found  finally  inflexible,  and 
discover  an  enmity  against  Grod  and  religion  that  cannot 
be  overcome  and  got  out  of  their  hearts,  they  may  be  ^t 
out  of  the  house.  And  they  must  be  so.  As  the  Psalmist 
speaks  concemine  telling  a  lie,  (Psalm  ci.)  when  he  had 
expressed  in  the  oeginning  of  the  Psalm  his  resolution 
concerning  family  order,  that  ''  he  would  walk"  or  con- 
verse "  in  a  perfect  wav  and  with  an  upright  heart  in  his 
house,"  pertorm  and  do  the  duties  of  a  mmily  governor 
with  integrity  and  uprightness ;  (that  must  be  meant  by 
walking  there ;)  so  in  what  follows  he  tells  yon,  what  the 
characters  should  be  of  one  that  should  stay  or  should  not 
stay  in  his  house.  He  speaks  to  this  purpose,  lK>th  nega- 
tively and  positively.  Negatively ;  The  work  of  them 
that  turn  aside,  should  not  cleave  to  him,  ver.  3.  That  is, 
of  them  that  decline  and  are  opposite  to  religion ;  so  it 
must  principally  be  understood.  "A  froward  heart  shall 
depart  from  me ;  I  will  not  know  a  wicked  person,"  ver. 
4.  He  had  spoken  before  of  the  rule  he  would  observe 
in  reference  to  his  house  and  family;  and  to  this,  those 
following  expressions  must  be  understood  to  have  a  direct 
reference.  And  for  the  expression  offroioard^  and  that 
other  of  turning  aside ;  they  are  used  m  divers  places  of 
Scripture  to  signify  disinclination  to  religion,  an  averse, 
disaffected  heart  towards  Qod.  As  in  Psalm  liii.  3. 3.  one 
of  these  words  is  there  used ;  When  "  Qod  lookea  down 
from  heaven,  to  see  if  any  did  understand  and  seek  God ;" 
(ir  is  said,)  "every  one  of  them  is  gone  back;  they  are  in 
an  averse,  disaffected  posture,  all  hanging  off  f^om  Gk>d 
and  disaffected  to  him."  So  one  of  those  words  is  used 
in  Psalm  Iviii.  3.  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born."  This  re- 
ference the  expressions  must  be  understood  to  have  here, 
10  signify  disaffection  to  religion.    Now  such  a  one,  saith 


he,  "  shall  depart  from  me,  and  I  wiU  not  know  him^ 
And  afterwards,  ver.  7.  "  He  that  worketh  deceit,  fbaa 
not  dwell  within  my  house ;  he  that  telleth  lies,  simli  nit 
tarrv  in  my  sight ;"  one,  in  whom  this  conjunction  is  ac* 
tnally  found,  (which  is  aiwajrs  tobe  expected,)  disaffectia 
to  Grod  and  fhlsehood  to  oneself.  A  thing,  t&t  a  heitba 
took  notice  of  long  ago;  Qyd  Deum  nou  Uwuul,  JalUid 
homines:  They  tfuU  fear  not  Ood,  have  ma  irmtk  towards 
men* 

But  the  Psalmist  tells  us  who  shall  stay  in  his  boose. 
ver.  6.  "  Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithfol  of  ibe  land, 
that  they  may  dwell  with  me ;  and  he  that  walketh  in  a 
perfect  way,  or  uprightly,  he  shall  serve  me."  *'  I  will 
have  mine  eyes  every  where ;  and  if  there  be  aa  honest, 
upright-hearted  person  to  be  founds  I  will  choose  sock  t 
one  for  my  servant." 

This  ought  to  be  a  measure  to  all  of  us.  A  godly,  feith- 
ful  servant  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  too  little  vaJded  thing  witk 
many  among  us;  they  are  more  indifferent,  hov  their  ser- 
vants stand  affected  towards  religion ;  whether  ihej  hare 
any  love  of  Qod  or  godliness,  yea  or  no.  But  li  such  can 
be  found,  saith  the  Psalmist,  they  shal.  serve  me,  jre  wtk 
me ;  I  will  labour  to  furnish  my  house,  as  far  as  in  me  is, 
with  such  as  will  labour  to  complv  and  fall  in  with  me  ia 
the  grreat  business  of  religion.  Yon  have  heard  eonem- 
ing  this  same  Psalmist  David,  (2  Sam.  vi.  90.)  how,  afier 
that  g^at  solemnity  was  over  of  placing  the  ark,  "  he  re> 
tamed  to  bless  his  household."  It  is  obvious  enoogb  to 
collect,  that  this  was  a  stated  practice  with  him,  uon 
which  that  ^reat  solemnity  should  not  divert  him,  vkea 
the  time  and  season  was  come  of  ^ing  to  perform  the  or- 
diaaiT  exercises  of  religion  in  his  house :  and  unto  tku 
therefore  in  its  proper  time  he  applieth  himself. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  care  ot  good  family  masters,  to 
have  such  for  memliers  of  their  families,  as  maj  contri- 
bute to  the  drawing  down  of  a  blessing  upon  their  house; 
that  they  may  not  counteract  themselves ;  and,  as  the  dai- 
Iv  exercise  of  religion  is  the  blessing  of  a  family,  thai 
they  mav  not,  by  connivance  and  indulgence  to  wicked- 
ness ana  disaffection  to  religion,  undo  their  work  and  pull 
down  a  curse,  more  effectually  than  they  can  hope  in  a 
half  and  divided  way  to  gain  or  draw  down  a  blesang. 

These  several  ways  there  ought  to  be  an  exercise  of  the 
power,  that  Gkxl  hath  invested  each  master  of  a  tuaHf 
with.  And  it  onght  to  be  ccmsidered,  that  whqrerer 
there  is  a  power,  there  is  a  trust.  There  can  be  no  pov- 
er  but  from  Goa ;  and  where  he  lodgeth  this  power,  ke 
doth  also  commit  a  trust  into  such  hands ;  and  the  weigk 
of  this  onght  to  lie,  and  will  lie,  upon  every  one  ibai  n 
conscientious.    And  therefore, 

II.  I  shall  shut  up  all  the  discourse  upon  this  salgeet 
with  a  few  words  of  exhortation. 

1.  Wheresoever  family  religion  hath  been  set  on  lioat, 
let  it  be  continued,  and  labour  to  improve  it ;  that  is,  to  be 
more  and  more  serious  and  lively  and  spiritual ;  both  ther 
that  are  to  manage  the  duty,  and  they  tnat  are  to  coocar 
and  join.  Let  there  be  an  endeavour  to  grow  more  qakk 
and  lively  herein.  When  I  spoke  about  the  circiimstaBces 
of  such  exercises,  I  said  nothing  how  mnch  time  wasio  be 
spent  in  them.  Indeed  there  is  no  particular  rale  to  be 
set  for  that ;  as  I  have  told  you  the  matter  stands  apoi 
other  accounts.  In  such  cases  prudence  is  to  be  exercm 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  maitersw  "  A 
good  man  will  order  his  afiairs  with  discretion,"  as  hatb 
Seen  said  again  and  again.  Every  man  is  to  take  his  nije 
and  measure  for  that  from  discretion ;  but  by  no  metts 
from  indiscretion.  It  ought  to  be  considers  with  pru- 
dence and  judiciousnesfi,  what  is  most  likely  to  serve  the 
end  of  religion,  in  such  exercises  of  it  as  we  have  faeea 
speakin^r  of.  I  reckon,  that  one  quarter  of  an  hoar  ^esi 
with  spirit  and  life,  is  a  great  deal  better  than  hoars  to^ 
ther  spent  in  nauseous  flatting  repetitions,  (which  wa^tte 
Pharisaical  way,)  in  such  a  tedious  and  fulsome  way,  ts 
tends  to  make  religion  a  burden  and  grievance.  I  thiak 
that  is  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  which  hatk 
been  applied  to  meaner,  much  meaner  purposes;  thai  it 
is  good  to  come  from  a  meal  with  an  appetite ;  that  it  a 

Siod  to  come  so  too  from  an  exercise  of  religion,  with 
ose  pleasant  lively  relishes  left  upon  one*s  spirit  as  mar 
make  him  wish  for  the  return  of  sach  a  season;  "  When 
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will  the  time  forpra^er and  solemn  attendances  npon  Qod 
eome  again  1"  Bat  this,  beyond  all  things,  shoald  be  en- 
deavonred,  that  there  may  be  an  improvement  in  life  and 
▼igoor  and  spirituality  in  the  performance  of  these  things, 
boUi  in  them  that  manage  them,  and  in  those  that  are  to 
concur  and  join :  where  snch  a  thing  as  family  religion 
is  set  ap  and  hath  been  kept  np. 

S.  I  most  desire  yoo  to  suffer  the  exhortation  too,  where 
family  religion  hath  not  hitherto  been  begun.  Oh,  make 
haste  and  Mffin  it,  keep  it  off  no  longer.  Defer  no  longer 
to  Ood  so  indisputable  a  right ;  or  to  make  use  of  so  great 
an  adTantaffe  for  yourselves,  and  for  yours  that  ^ou  are 
concerned  for.  I  hinted  to  you  in  what  was  said  to  an 
objection,  that  it  may  be  a  great  difficulty  with  some  how 
to  begin.  They  are  ashamed  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  hav- 
ing received  a  conviction  of  this  matter,  and  so  to  own  a 
fault  by  appiying  to  a  contrary  practice.  But  we  all  pro- 
ies8  ourselves  Christians;  ana  as  we  are  men.  we  are 
under  the  government  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  must  be 
accountable  to  him.  It  becomes  us  on  both  accountsL  to 
jearn  lo  be  ashamed  of  our  sin,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  duty.  And  if  what  hath  been  said  shall  obtain  to  be 
considered  and  laid  to  heart ;  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  they 
who  are  ashamed  to  begin,  will  rather  be  ashamed  not  to 
oegin,  to  defer  and  ne^ect  so  great  and  important  and 
olessed  a  work  as  this  is. 

O  think,  how  shame  will  be  estimated  one  day  in  "  the 
general  assembly ;"  when  all  the  world,  the  whole  creation 
of  intelligent  creatures,  angels  and  men,  shall  be  convened 
before  the  judgment-seat.  Think  how  shame  and  reputa- 
tion will  be  estimated  in  the  great  dav.  You  are  tola  that 
the  resurrection  of  imgodly  ones  will  be  a  resurrection  and 
awakeniag  to  shame  and  everlasting  reproach.  (Dan.  xii. 
2.)  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  shall 
awake:  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  reproach.  Oh! 
for  a  man  to  he  hurried  away  from  the  bright,  glorious  pre- 
sence of  the  blessed  God,  under  the  notion  of  one  that 
would  not  call  upon  him ;  severed  from  all  "the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,''  and  from  that  innumerable  com- 
pany of  glorious  and  blessed  angels,  to  be  made  an  asso- 
ciate  and  companion  of  devils  to  all  eternity,  for  this  very 
reason !  Why  is  he  driven  into  darkness,  and  cast  out 
into  those  regions,  where  there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and 
cna.shing  of  tieeth  1  Why,  he  would  never  call  upon  God ; 
he  had  a  family,  but  there,  was  no  religion  in  it ;  he  never 
cared  to  keep  up  God's  interest  in  his  earthly  station. 
This  is  therefore  his  portion  and  punishment.  Think, 
whether  this  will  not  be  a  greater  shame,  than  to  begin  a 
holy  religious  course,  that  hath  been  neglected  hitherto. 


family  to  have  a  place  and  habitation  in  this  wcrldl '  Do 
you  not  know,  that  the  Lord  is  the  Ruler  of  all  this  world, 
and  that  he  sets  the  solitary  in  families,  and  appoints  to  all 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation  1  And  for  what  1  That 
they  mi^ht  seek  the  Lord  :  (as  is  signified.  Acts  xvii.  26, 
27,  28.)  if  so  be  they  may  feel  and  find  him  out,  who  is 
not  far  fVom  any  one  of  us,  since  in  him  we  all  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  Willyou  defeat  the  design,  for 
which  God  made  such  a  world  ofcreatures,  and  hath  dis- 
posed them  into  societies  and  convenient  stations  here 
npon  this  earth  7    Was  this  done  merely  to  gratify  and 

S lease  these  creatures  1  That  is  to  suppose  a  creature 
esigned  by  God  to  be  its  own  end,  and  that  he  had  re- 
signed the  prerogative  of  his  Deity  to  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  now  in  rebellion  against  him. 

2.  Do  not  you  know,  that  you  need  a  constant  preserver 
in  your  several  dwellings  1  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it ;  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  waketh  but  in  vain.  Psalm 
cxxvii.  1.  A  city  you  know  is  made  up  of  so  many 
houses  inhabited;  but  every  snch  house  is  kept  in  vain,  lif 
God  be  not  the  keeper.  And  what !  is  ke  not  worth  the 
takinff  notice  of;  that  watcheth  over  you  night  afler  night 
and  day  after  day  1 

3.  liow  can  you  expect  to  live  comfortably  in  your 
dwellings  without  God  1  What  good  will  your  enjoyments 
do  you  1  Can  a  blessing  for  a  soul  sprine  out  of  the  earth, 
a  gtx>d  suitable  to  an  immortal  minal    It  is  an  amazing 


thing,  as  Job  represents  it,  (chap,  xxi  7,  Ac.)  that  men 
should  outwardly  flourish  m  their  external  circumstances. 
**  live,  become  old,  and  mighty  in  power,  have  their  seed 
established  in  th^ir  sight,  and  their  oflsprinf  before  their 
eyes  and  their  houses  safe  from  fear ;"  they  dwell  securely 
in  them,  they  are  safe  from  fear,  though  not  from  danger ; 
and  yet  take  no  notice,  who  it  is  that  makes  them  dwell  in 
that  safety ;  and  thereupon  say  unto  God.  notwithstanding 
all  this,  that  they  live  under  his  wing  ana  upon  his  bounty, 
"  Depart  from  us,  lor  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways,"  ver.  14.  "  Our  houses  shall  be  as  much  strangers 
to  religion,  as  they  are  to  fear :  they  are  free  from  fear,  and 
they  s^all  be  as  free  from  piety  too."  This  they  are 
pleased  with  as  their  greatest  privilege,  tu  be  without  God. 
And  yet,  as  it  follows  ver.  IG.  "  Their  good  is  not  in  their 
own  hand :  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me." 
Let  it  be  far  from  me !  I  would  not  have  my  soul  bound 
up  with  such  a  one's  soul !  O  my  soul,  enter  not  into  the 
secret  of  diose  horrid  creatures,  those  monsters  of  ingrati- 
tude, undutifulness,  and  disaffection,  towards  a  kind,  gra- 
cious, and  beni^  Lord !  They  have  not  their  good  in  their 
own  hand,  but  it  is  all  in  his,  to  whom  they  yet  say,  "  De- 
part from  us !"  And  they  may  seem  to  prosper  in  this 
course  awhile ;  but  see  what  comes  of  it  at  length,  ver. 
17,  &c.  "  How  oAen  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put 
out !"  their  prosperity  reversed,  their  light  extinguished  ! 
and  how  often  cometh  their  destruction  upon  them  !  Ver. 
19.  "  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children ;"  (this 
cometh  of  it  at  last :)  "  he  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall  knoM' 
it."  Many  times  ne  takes  care,  that  he  shall  know  it  in 
such  ways  as  are  there  expressed,  ver.  20.  "  His  own  eyes 
shall  see  his  own  destruction,  and  he  shall  drink  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty.  For  what  pleasure  hath  he  in  his 
house  after  him,  when  the  number  of  his  months  is  cut  off 
in  the  midst  1"  He  hath  children  springing  up,  it  may  be, 
and  furnished  by  his  foolish  and  fond  care  and  concern 
with  great  things  in  this  world ;  such  a  son  is  married 
into  such  a  family,  and  such  a  daughter  into  another, 
where  they  are  richly  and  opulently  provided  for.  But  his 
children  come  to  destruction  in  his  very  sight.  It  is  often 
so;  he  seeth  all  wasting  and  melting  away,  even  as  s 
heap  of  snow  before  the  sun.  This  is  often  the  heritage  of 
wicked  men  from  the  Lord  in  this  world;  and  if  it  be  not 
so  in  this  world,  worse  and  more  dismal  things  ensue  after- 
wardfi.  In  the  mean  time,  what  comfort  can  there  be, 
with  all  the  enjoyments  and  affluence  that  a  man  can  have 
in  his  house,  be  it  ever  so  pleasing  a  habitation,  while  God 
is  a  stranger,  dwells  not  there ;  is  not  worshipped,  and  so 
dwells  not  there  1 

4.  Consider,  how  amiable  a  thing  a  reli^ous  family  i«, 
where  the  fear  of  Gk>d  govemeth  and  flounsheth.  Do  but 
read  to  that  purpose  the  128th  Psalm,  which  might  fruit- 
fully be  run  over. 

5.  Do  not  you  desire,  that  the  world  should  mendl 
that  you  may  see  better  times,  and  to  see  your  city  flourish  7 
If  trade  languish,  every  one  is  sensible:  methinks  we 
should  not  be  insensible,  if  religion  languish.  But  how 
shall  it  live,  if  not  in  families  1  There  is  the  great  failure. 
And  anyplace,  that  hath  been  long  the  seat  of  religion, 
when  it  comes  to  decay  in  that  respect,  will  decay  in  other 
respects  too.  "  Be  instructed,  O  Jerusalem,  lest  my  soul 
depart  from  thee :  and  I  leave  thee  desolate  without  in- 
haoitant,"  Jer.  vi.  8.  If  that,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
any  people's  good  estate,  even  of  the  political  body ;  if 
that  retire,  all  moulders :  as,  if  the  soul  of  a  man  retires, 
is  gone  and  withdrawn,  the  body  crumbles  and  turns  to 
dust.  How  desirable  a  thin^  is  it  to  a  Londoner,  co  see 
London  in  a  prosperous,  flourishing  condition  t  But  never 
expect  to  see  it  so,  if  religion  shall  be  in  a  languishing  de- 
caying condition  gradually  from  day  to  day.  That  will 
be  a  dreadful  foretoken. 

6.  Consider,  that  all  family  masters  are  stewards,  and 
all  stewards  must  be  aocountable.  O  consider  within  how 
little  a  time  we  are  every  one  of  us  to  be  called  to  an  ac- 
count :  "  What  did  you  ao  in  your  station  as  governor  or 
governed  in  such  a  family  r'  Prepare  that  you  may  be 
capable  of  rendering  a  good  account,  an  account  comfort- 
able to  yourselves. 

7.  Consider,  that  there  cannot  be  a  better  omen  of  a 
good  Slate  of  things  coming  than  if  we  could  see  that 
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cake  effect,  which  hath  been  designed  and  en4gftvonredb7 
so  many  servants  of  God  at  this  time,  upon  the  subject  of 
family  religion.  There  coald  not  be  a  more  promising 
token  to  ns.  Gkxl  hath  touched  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  associated  in  the  work  of  the  Gtospel  among  us,  all  at 
once  by  a  kind  of  celeusTna^  to  cry  up  family  relinon.  If 
this  should  have  its  good  effect,  (and  why  shonld  we  not 
hope  it  will  T)  we  cannot  have  a  better  token  for  good.  The 
cry  of  wickedness  is  loud.  If  the  cry  of  prayer,  when  it 
shall  come  to  be  so  united  a  cry,  shall  prevail  and  be 
louder,  this  will  draw  down  blessmgs.  Tne  cry  of  wick- 
edness is  calling  for  wrath  and  vengeance,  for  the  vials  to 
be  poured  out  upon  us :  but  if  so  many  houses,  as  there  are 
in  London,  wherein  religion  is  professed,  should  really  be- 
come so  many  oratories,  nouses  of  prayer :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  will  be  so  many  louder  cries,  ascending  up-to  heaven 
for  mercy.  If  there  had  been  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty, 
nay,  ten  righteous  persons  in  Sodom;  tnat  would  have 
prevailed  for  mercy  upon  that  city.  If  so  many  as  profess 
religion  in  London,  would  but  practice  it,  and  this  part  of 
it  in  particular,  to  set  prayer  on  work  with  importunity 
and  rervour  in  their  several  families ;  in  this  respect  vox 
vopuli  will  be  vox  Dei :  the  voice  of  a  pra3ring  people  will 
be  as  the  voice  of  Gknl  blessing  us  f)rom  above :  and  telling 
us  that  you  have  prevailed,  the  course  of  wratn  is  stopped, 
the  decree  reversed,  prayer  is  heard,  and  that  you  shtul  see 


London,  the  city  of  yotir  sc^mniUes.  m  quiet  habitttk* 
This  is  said  by  wajr  of  answer  to  mt  people,  who  ire 
brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  Isa.  xxxiii.  9.  praying,  "0 
Lora  be  gracious  unto  as,  let  thine  arm  be  awakened  for 
ns  every  morning."  Here  was  daily  prayer  asoeadiiig  nid 
going  up.  It  follows  in  ver.  90.  " Xiook  vpoa  Zioa  Uie 
city  of  our  solemnities,  thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerosalem  • 
quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  noc  be  takn  don, 
not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  sei- 
ther  shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken."  And  so  mni; 

Srayers  ascending  out  of  so  many  several  fiunilies  of  Lod- 
on,  will  be  harbmgers  to  those,  from  whom  those  pnven 
proceeded,  and  in  whose  soals  they  were  formed  ami  in- 
wrought.  Such  praying  souls  shaul  ascend  at  length  ud 
follow  their  prayers,  ^d  if  we  who  are  now  bete  is- 
sembled  have  not  this  hope,  what  are  we  here  far  1  Yfhj 
do  we  worship;  if  this  oe  not  oar  hope,  that  oor  »als 
shall  follow  our  adoration  1  We  know  we  are  to  be  here 
but  a  little  while.  We  send  up  prayers,  desires,  and  pnisa 
here  in  our  assembly,  in  the  nope  and  ezpeetatian,thit  ve 
shall  follow  the  prayers  and  praises  which  aseend  ooi  of 
our  assembly  ere  it  be  long.  Worship  God  with  the  sane 
hope  and  expectation  in  your  families,  that  yon  yooradva 
shall  ere  .ong  follow  your  prayers  and  praises  aseeodnit 
from  thence  also. 


